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T  H  E 


OR,  A  GENERAL 


DICTIONARY  of  HUSBANDRY, 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES; 

Containing  the  Various 

Methods  of  Cultivating  and  Improving  every  Species  of  Land, 

% 

According  to  the  Precepts  of  both  the 

OLD  AND  NEW  HUSBANDR  Y. 
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Comprifing  every  Thing  valuable  in  the  bed  Writers  on  this  Subjedt,  viz.  Linnaeus, 
Chateauvieux,  the  Marquis  of  Turbilly,  Platt,  Evelyn,  Worlidge, 
Mortimer,  Tull,  Ellis,  Miller,  Hale,  Lisle,  Roqjje,  Mills,  &c. 

^  TOGETHER  WITH' 

A  Great  VARIETY  of  NEW  DISCOVERIES  and  IMPROVEMENTS. 

ALSO 

The  Whole  Bufinefs  of  Breeding,  Managing,  and  Fattening  Cattle  of  all  Kinds ;  and  the  moft 
approved  Methods  of  curing  the  various  Difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubjedt.  Together  with  the 
Method  of  raifing  BEES,  and  of  acquiring  large  Quantities  of  Wax  and  Honey,  without 
deftroying  thofe  laborious  Infedts. 

To  which  is  now  firft  added, 

The  GARDENER’ S  KALE  N  D  A  R, 

Calculated  for  the  Use  of  Farmers  and  Country  Gentlemen. 

Uluftrated  with  a  great  Variety  of  Folio  COPPER-PLATES,  finely  engraved  ;  exhibiting  all  the 
Inftruments  ufed  in  Husbandry  ;  particularly  thofe  lately  invented,  and  prefented  to  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  A  R.  T  S,  &c.  in  London  ;  many  of  which  have  never  yet  appeared  in  a  Work  of  this  Nature, 


The  SECOND  EDITION,  Corrected  and  Improved. 


By  A  SOCIETY  of  GENTLEMEN, 

Members  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  R.  B  a  l  d  w  i  n,  Hawes,  Clarke  and  Collins,  S.  C  r  o  w  d  e  r  ,  T.  Longman,  E.  Law, 

T.  L  o  w  n  d  e  s,  and  Robinson  and  Roberts. 

M  DCC  LXIX. 


ms 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


USBANDRY  is,  with  great  juftice,  placed  at  the  head  of  human  arts,  as  having 
„  a  very  great  advantage  over  all  others,  both  with  regard  to  antiquity  and  ufefulnefs. 
It  had  its  birth  with  the  world,  and  has  always  been  the  genuine  fource  of  folid  wealth,  and 
real  treafures ;  for  it  will  furnllh  a  people  with  every  thing  neceflary  to  render  life  happy 
and  defirable,  form  the  principal  revenues  of  the  Hate,  and  even  fupply  the  defed  of  all 

others,  when  they  happen  to  fail. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  wifeft  princes,  and  the  mod  able  minifters,  among  the 
ancients,  made  it  their  principal  ftudy  to  encourage  and  improve  the  Art  of  Huibandry : 
they  well  knew  that  the  ftrength  of  a  date  thould  not  be  eftimated  by  the  extent  of  its 
territories,  but  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  utility  of  theii  labours.  And  it 
Ihould  be’ remembered,  thatfome  of  the  mod  noble  confuls  and  didators  among  the  ancient 
Romans  were  taken  from  the  Plough,  and  that  the  Anators  of  that  flourilhing  people  fpent 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  country,  where  they  tilled  their  fields  with  then  own 
hands.  «  In  thofe  happy  times,  fays  Pliny,  the  earth,  pleafed  at  feeing  herfelf  cultivated 
by  the  hands  of  triumphant  vidors,  feemed  to  make  ftronger  efforts,  and  to  produce  her 
fruits  in  neater  abundance.”  Doubtlefs  becaufe  they  applied  tbemfelves  to  the  talk  with 
greater  attention,  and  took  the  wifeft  precautions,  to  render  their  labours  fuccefsful :  for  when 
men  of  genius  and  abilities  apply  themfelves  to  any  art,  they  foon  make  very  great  improve¬ 
ments,  and  advance  it  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfedion  :  while  the  common  people  by 
fervilely  confining  themfelves  to  the  common  mode  of  practice,  feldom  make  any  fait  ei 

progrefs  in  their  profeffion. 

But  when  deftrudive  luxury  was  introduced  among  the  old  Romans,  Hufbandry  declined, 
and  has  never  fince  reached  the  honourable  ftation  it  before  pofltfled  :  owing,  in  ag ;re * 
fare,  to  an  opinion  founded  on  falfehood,  namely  that  the  Pradice  H^andry  requir ^ 
neither  ftudy,  refledion,  nor  precepts ,  and  is  therefore  beneath  the  notice  of  men  of  fortune 
and  genius  The  ancients,  however,  thought  very  differently  :  they  weie  per  u  ,  ^  , 

in  order  to  cultivate  Lands  to  advantage,  it  was  neceflary  to  ftudy  the  works  o^thofewho 
had  written  on  this  fubjed,  and  to  add  the  experience  of  others  to  their  own 
is  now  once  more  happily  eftablifhed ,  and  the  Study  of  Hufbandry  puttee l  w  h  lu  W 
duity  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  that  an  amazing  number  of  the  moft  impo 
ries  have  been  lately  made  in  that  ufeful  and  neceflary  branch  of  knowledg  . 


But 


ADVERTISE  M  E  N  T. 


But  thcfe  ufefui  Difcoveries  and  Improvements  are  fcattered  through  a  multitude  of 
volumes,  written  in  different  languages,  and  publifhed  in  different  countries  ;  To  that  they  can 
only  be  known  to  thofe  who  have  abilities  to  purchafe,  and  leifure  fufficient  to  perufe  fo  great 

a  variety  of  books. 

The  authors  of  this  undertaking  were  therefore  perfuaded,  that  a  Work,  containing  the 
Precepts  relating  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  every  Branch  of  Hufbandry,  delivered  in  the 
plained  and  mod  intelligent  manner,  and  enriched  with  all  the  Difcoveries  hitherto  made  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  the  Intered  of  their  country.  Filled  with 
this  pleafing  Idea,  they  chearfully  undertook  the  laborious  tafk  ;  and  have  accordingly  col¬ 
lected  in  this  Dictionary  all  the  valuable  Precepts,  Obfervations,  Difcoveries,  and  Improve¬ 
ments,  contained  in  the  writings  of  Linnaus ,  Barck ,  Farello ,  Duhamel ,  Chateauvieux ,  De  LiJIe , 
the  Marquis  of  Fur  billy,  Fi  l  z- Herbert,  Hart  lib,  Platt ,  Evelyn ,  Houghton,Wcrlidge,  Stilling  feet y 
Mortimer ,  Full ,  Ellis ,  Miller ,  Hale ,  LiJIe,, Roque ,  Mills ,  and  feveral  other  Authors;  together 
with  thofe  publifhed  by  the  Societies  of  Berne,  Lions ,  Fours ,  Paris ,  Rouen,  Edinburgh, 
London. 

And  they  hope  it  will  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  Fird  Attempt  to  give  a  Complete  * 
System  of  every  branch  of  Hufbandry,  and  to  blend  in  One  Work  the  various  Difcoveries 
made  in  different  nations.  They  alfo  hope  that  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  infert  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  fame  fubjeCt  in  one  article,  and  to  range  the  whole  in  alphabetical  or¬ 
der,  will  be  approved  of  by  the  Public,  as  it  evidently  tends  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  Huf¬ 
bandry,  by  enabling  the  Reader  to  find,  with  the  greated  eafe  and  expedition,  whatever  fub- 
jcCt  he  may  be  defirous  of  confidering. 

The  great  number  of  large  Copper-Plates,  with  which  this  Dictionary  is  illufirated,  mud 
alfo  prove  a  very  valuable  addition,  and  render  it  far  fuperior  to  anyTreatile  of  this  kind  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  World ;  as  it  is  impoffible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  various  in- 
druments,  lately  invented  or  improved  for  facilitating  the  practice  of  Plufbandry,  without  the 
abidance  of  large  and  accurate  drawings.  This  has,  however,  rendered  the  work  far  more 
expenfive  ;  but  being  determined  to  make  it  as  complete  as  pofiible,  they  have  lpared  nothing 
in  their  power  to  fucceed ;  and  the  great  fuccefs  the  Work  has  already  met  with  has  demon- 
drated,  that  they  have  not  exerted  thcmfelves  in  vain. 
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ABE 

BELE-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  poplar,  growing  na¬ 
turally  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and 
called  by  botanifts  populus  fall  is  lobaiis  dcntatis 
fubus  tomentofts. 

The  leaves  of  the  abele-tree  are  large,  and  divided 
into  three,  four,  or  five  lobes,  which  are  indented  on 
their  edges,  of  a  very  dark  colour  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  very  white  and  downy  on  their  under,  Handing  upon 
foot-Halks  about  an  inch  long.  The  young  branches 
have  a  purple  bark,  and  are  covered  with  a  white  down  ; 
but  the  bark  of  the  Hem  and  older  branch  is  grey.  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  male  flowers  or  catkins  ap¬ 
pear,  which  are  cylindrical,  fcaly,  and  about  three  inches 
long  ;  about  a  week  after  come  cut  the  female  flowers, 
or  catkins,  which  have  no  Hamina  like  thofe  of  the 
male.  Soon  after  thefe  come  out,  the  male  catkins  fall 
off,  and  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after,  the  female  flowers  will 
have  ripe  feeds  inclofed  in  a  hairy  covering  ;  then  the  cat¬ 
kins  will  drop,  and  the  feeds  will  be  wafted  by  the  winds 
a  great  diftance.  This  tree  is  often  confounded  with 
the  white  poplar ;  but  they  are  in  reality  diHiruH  fpe- 
cics. 

dlie  abele-tree  may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  er 
cuttings,  which  will  readily  take  root,  or  by  fuckers, 
which  they  fend  up  from  their  roots  in  great  plenty. 
rJ  he  beH  time  for  tranfplanting  thefe  fuckers  is  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay.  Thefe  may  be 


ABE 

placed  in  a  nuffery  for  two  or  three  years  to  get  flrength 
before  they  are  planted  out  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain  ;  but  if  they  are  propagated  from  cuttings,  it  is 
better  to  defer  the  work  till  February,  at  which  time 
truncheons  of  two  or  three  feet  long  fhould  be  thrull 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  into  the  ground.  Thefe  will  rea¬ 
dily  take  root,  and  if  the  foil,  in  which  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  be  moiH,  will  arrive  to  a  confiderable  bulk  in  a  few 
years. 

A  confiderable  advantage  may  be  made  by  planting 
thefe  trees  upon  boggy  foils,  where  few  other  trees  will 
thrive.  Many  fuch  places  there  are  in  England,  which 
do  not  at  prefent  bring  in  much  money  to  their  owners  ; 
whereas,  if  they  were  planted  with  thefe  trees,  they 
would,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  of  more  value  than  the 
ground,  clear  of  all  expences  ;  but  there  are  many  per¬ 
sons,  who  think  nothing,  except  corn,  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing  in  England  ;  or,  if  they  plant  timber,  it  mull  be  oak, 
alh,  or  elm  ;  and  if  their  land  be  not  proper  for  either 
of  thefe,  it  is  confidered  as  of  little  value:  whereas,  if 
the  nature  of  the  foil  was  examined,  and  proper  forts  of 
plants  adapted  to  it,  there  might  be  very  great  advantages 
made  of  fevcral  large  tracts  of  land,  which  at  tills  time 
lie  neglected. 

The  wood  of  the  abele-tree  is  very  good  for  floors, 
where  it  will  laH  many  years,  and  for  its  exceeding 
whitenefs  is,  by  many  perlons,  preferred  to  oak ;  but, 
13  '  bcdog 
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being  of  a  foft  nature,  is  very  fubject  to  take  the  Impref- 
fions  of  nails,  & c.  which  renders  it  lefs  proper  for  this 
purpefe.  It  is  alfo  very  good  for  wainfeoting  rooms, 
being  iefs  fubjedt  to  fwell  or  fhrink  than  moft  other 
woods  ;  but  for  turnery-ware  there  is  no  wood  equal  to 
this  for  its  exceeding  whitenefs,  fo  that  trays,  bowls, 
and  many  other  utenfils  are  made  of  it ;  the  bellows- 
makers  alfo  prefer  it  for  their  ufe,  as  do  alfo  the  fhoe- 
makers  for  heels  of  fhoes  ;  it  is  likewife  very  good  to 
make  light  carts,  and  the  poles  are  very  proper  to  fup- 
port  hops,  vines,  &c.  and  the  lopping  will  afford  good 
fuel,  which  in  many  countries  is  much  wanted.  Miller  s 
Diff. 

The  abele-tree  is  very  proper  for  planting  where  you 
defire  a  fpeedy  fhelter  and  walks,  it  often  making  fhoots 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long  in  a  year.  Mortimer  s 
Hujbandry. 

ABLAQTJEATION,  tire  removing  the  earth,  and 
laying  bare  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  in  winter,  that  they 
may  be  the  more  readily  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
rains,  fnow,  air,  &c.  an  operation  formerly  thought  ne- 
ceflary  for  their  future  welfare  ;  but  experience  has  fhewn 
it  to  be  a  dangtyous  pra&ice,  efpecially  where  the  trees 
are  much  expofed  to  the  winds,  particularly  the  fouth- 
w«ft,  which  are  generally  the  moft  violent.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  ablaqueation  is  therefore  with  very  good  reafon 
laid  afide  in  the  prefent  pradfice. 

ABORTIVE  CORN,  a  diftemper  of  corn  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Tillet,  in  a  Differtation  which  gained  the  prize  at 
the  academy  of  Bourdeaux  • 

This  diftemper,  fays  that  ingenious  naturalift,  {hews 
itfelf  long  before  harveft,  when  the  ftalk  is  not  above 
eighteen  inches  high-;  and  may  be  known  by  a  defor¬ 
mity  of  the  ftalk,  the  leaves,  the  ear,  and  even  the 
grain. 

The  Item  of  abortive  corn  is  generally  fhorter  than 
that  of  other  plants  of  the  fame  age  ;  it  is  crooked, 
knotted,  and  rickety  ;  the  leaves  are  commonly  of  a 
bluifh  green  colour,  curled  up  in  various  forms  ;  fome- 
times  turned  like  wafer  cakes,  and  often  rolled  in  a  fpiral 
form.  The  ears  have  very  little  of  their  natural  form  ; 
they  are  lean,  withered,  and  fhew  very  imperfedb  rudi¬ 
ments,  either  of  the  chaff  or  gram. 

All  thefe  fymptoms  are  however  only  to  be  found  in 
plants  that  are  in  the  height  of  the  diftemper.  The  ftalks 
are  often  pretty  ftrait,  the  leaves  but  little  curled,  and 
the  chaff  toterably  well  formed  ;  but  inftead  of  enclofmg 
a  fmall  embryo,  white  and  foft  at  the  fummit,  it  contains 
only  a  green  kernel,  terminating  in  a  point,  not  unlike  a 
young  pea  when  forming  in  its  pod. 

Thefe  abortive  kernels  have  two  or  three  points  very 
vifible  ;  they  are  then  fafhioned  as  if  two  or  three  ker¬ 
nels  were  joined  together  at  the  bafe.  When  thefe 
kernels  are  ripe,  or  rather  when  they  are  dried  up,  they 
grow  black,  and  fo  greatly  refemble  the  feeds  of  cockle, 
that  hufbandmen,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  dif¬ 
temper,  often  confound  abortive  wheat  with  the  feeds  of 
that  weed. 

This  diftemper  M.  Tillet  fufpe&s  to  be  occafioned  by 
infe&s  ;  for  he  perceived  on  the  fickly  plants  fmall  drops 
of  a  very  limpid  liquor,  which  he  judged  to  be  extrava- 
fated  fap. 

ACORNS,  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  and  too  well  known 
to  need  any  defeription.  See  Oak. 


A  C  R 

Acorns  are  faid  to  have  been  the  primitive  food  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  principally  ufed  in  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs,  for  which  they  are  very  proper. 

Some  care  is,  however,  neceffary  to  be  taken  when 
hogs  feed  upon  acorns,  for  otherwife  they  will  be  fubject 
to  a  diftemper  called  the  garget..  To  prevent  which, 
the  beft  way  is  to  moiften  fome  peafe  or  beans  with 
water,  and  fprinkle  over  it  fome  antimony  pounded  and 
fitted  ;  if  this  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  it  will  effe£tually  preferve  them  from  the 
diforder.  Or  if  the  acorns  he  colle&ed  and  prepared  in 
the  following  manner,  they  may  be  given  to  hogs  without 
any  danger. 

Dig  a  hole  in  the  greund  in  a  warm  place,  large  enough 
to  contain  feveral  bufhels  of  acorns  ;  in  this  let  the 
acorns  be  put,  and  rvejl  moiftened  with  water,  in  which 
a  handful  or  two  of  common  fait  has  been  diffolved ;  in 
a  few  days  they  will  begin  to  heat  and  lpire  ;  obferve 
them  therefore  attentively,  and  when  they  have  made  a 
flioot  about  three  inches  long,  take  them  out  of  the  hole, 
and  fpread  them  to  dry  on  a  barn  floor,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  they  will  be  fit  to  be  given  to  tlgjf  hogs.  This  matter 
muft,  however,  be  managed  with  care  and  caution  ;  they 
muft  not  have  too  many  given  at  a  time  ;  at  firft  twice  a 
day  is  often  enough  to  feed  them  for  a  day  or  two  ;  after¬ 
wards  three  times  a  day.  Nor  fhould  they,  while  they 
eat  this  food,  be  confined  to  a  ftye,  but  fuffered  to  run 
at  large  ;  for  if  their  liberty  be  too  much  abridged,  they 
will  never  thrive  well,  or  grow  fat  on  acorns. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Hertfordfhire,  with  the 
management  above  directed,  and  the  afliftanee  of  a  little 
wafh,  and  a  few  grains  now  and  then,  for  a  farmer  to  kill 
feveral  hogs  in  a  feafon,  which  fhall  weigh  from  eight  to 
ten  fcore,  and  fometimes  even  more. 

Thefe  hogs  make  very  good  meat,  but  it  is  not  fo  fine 
as  when  the  hogs  are  taken  up,  and  four  or  five  bufhels 
of  peafe  or  barley  meal  given  to  each,  to  complete  their 
fattening  before  they  are  killed.  Mujeum  Rujlicum ,  vol. 
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ACRE,  a  fuperficial  meafure  of  land,  containing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftatute,  one  hundred  and  fixty  fquare  poles 
or  perches,  of  fixteen  feet  and  a  half  long. 

But  this  meafure  does  not  prevail  in  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  though  one  hundred  and  fixty  fquare  poles  cr 
perches,  are  allowed  to  be  an  acre,  yet  the  length  of  the 
pole  varies  in  different  counties,  and  is  generally  called 
cuftomary  meafure. 

Thus  the  cuftomary  perch  in  Staffordfhire  is  twenty- 
four  feet.  In  the  foreft  of  Sherwood  twenty-one.  In 
Hereford  (hire  the  perch  of  walling  is  fixteen  feet  and  a 
half ;  but  a  perch  for  digging  tAventy-one  feet. 

Old  farmers  alfo  eftimate  the  acre  of  land  by  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  feed  ufed  in  fowing  it ;  by  which  means  it 
muft  vary  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of 
the  foil ;  and  hence  in  many  counties  of  England  they 
have  two  forts  of  acres,  diftinguilhed  by  feed-acres  and 
ftatute-acres. 

The  French  acre,  or  arpent,  according  to  Mr.  Greaves’s 
calculation,  confifls  of  ioo  perches  of  twenty-two  feet 
each,  amounting  to  48,400  fquare  French  feet,  which 
are  equal  to  51,691  fquare  Englifli  feet,  or  very  near  one 
acre,  and  three,  quarters  of  a  rood,  Englifh  meafure. 

The  Irifti  acre  is  to  the  Englifh,  as  196  to  I2t.  For 
the  number  of  poles  in  each  are  the  fame ;  but  the  Irifh 

pole 
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pole  is  twenty-one  feet,  whereas  the  Englifh  contains 
only  fixteen  feet  and  a  half ;  and  the  Welch  acre  is  equal 
to  two  Englifh  ftatute  acres. 

ACPvEME,  a  quantity  of  land  confiding  of  ten 
acres. 

ADDERS-TONGUE,  a  weed  growing  in  low  moift 
meadows,  where  it  is  commonly  hid  among  the  grafs. 

From  a  very  low  ftalk  arifes  a  fingle,  thick,  fmooth, 
oblong  leaf,  from  the  bottom  of  which  iffues  a  kind  of 
tongue,  ending  in  a  point,  and  indented  on  each  fide 
like  a  file. 

ADZE,  a  kind  of  crooked  axe  ufed  by  carpenters, 
(liip wrights,  coopers,  &c. 

AFTERMATH,  the  fecond  crop,  or  grafs  which 
fprings  up  after  mowing,  or  the  grafs  cut  after  the  corn. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  aftermath  when 
made  into  hay,  is  of  confiderable  value:  but  in  haying 
this  crop,  fo  as  to  make  it  fell  well,  great  nicety  is  re- 
quiiite  ;  the  nature  of  the  aftermath-grafs  being  more 
foft,  fpungy,  and  porous,  than  the  firft  growth,  and 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  Kurt  by  rains.  &\?Hay. 

AGE  of  d  horfe.  This  is  eafily  known  by  his  mouth 
till  he  comes  eight,  after  which  the  ufual  marks  wear 
out.  A  horfe,  like  many  other  brute  animals,  has  his 
teeth  divided  into  three  ranks,  viz.  his  fore-teeth,  which 
are  flat  and  fmooth,  his  tufhes  and  his  back-teeth.  His 
back-teeth,  or  jaw-teeth,  are  called  his  grinders,  being 
thofe  by  which  a  horfe  chews  and  grinds  his  provender, 
and  are  twenty-four  in  number,  twelve  above,  and 
twelve  below :  they  are  ft.rong  double  teeth  with  (harp 
edges  ;  but  when  a  horfe  grows  old,  they  wear  much 
fmoother. 

The  firft;  that  grows  are  his  foal  teeth,  which  begin  to 
appear  a  few  months  after  he  is  foaled  :  they  are  twelve 
in  number,  fix  above,  and  fix  below ;  and  are  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  teeth  that  come  afterwards,  by 
their  fmallnefs  and  whitenefs,  not  unlike  the  fore-teeth 
of  a  man. 

When  the  colt  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  he 
cafts  the  four  middlemoft  of  his  foal  teeth,  viz.  two 
above,  and  two  below  ;  but  fome  do  .  not  caft  any  of 
their  foal  teeth  till  they  are  near  three  years  old.  The 
new  teeth  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  foal  teeth, 
being  much  ftronger,  and  always  twice  their  fize,  and 
are  called  the  nippers  or  gatherers,  being  thofe  by  which 
a  horfe  nips  oft'  the  grafs,  when  he  is  feeding  abroad  in 
the  fields,  or,  in  the  houfe,  gathers  his  hay  from  the  rack. 
When  a  horfe  has  got  thcfe  four  teeth  complete,  he  is 
reckoned  three  years  old. 

When  he  is  about  three  and  a  half,  or  in  the  fpring  be¬ 
fore  he  is  four  years  old,  he  cafts  out  four  more  of  his 
foal  teeth,  viz.  two  above,  and  two  below,  one  on  each  fide 
the  nippers,  or  middle  teeth  :  fo  that  when  you  look  into 
a  horfe’s  mouth,  and  fee  the  two  middle  teeth  full  grown, 
and  none- of  the  foal  teeth,  except  the  common  teeth  re¬ 
maining,  you  may  conclu.de  he  is  four  that  year,  about 
April  or  May.  Some  indeed  are  later  colts,  but  that 
makes  little  alteration  in  the  mouth. 

The  tufhes  appear  near  the  fame  time  with  the  four 
Jaft  mentioned  teeth,  fometimes  fooner  than  thefe,  and 
fometimes  not  till  after  a  horfe  is  full  four  years  old  : 
they  are  curved  like  the  tufhes  of  other  beafts,  only  in  a 
young  horfe  they  have  a  ftiarp  edge  all  round  the  top, 
and  on  both  fides,  the  infide  being  fomewhat  grooved 
and  flattifh,  inclined  to  a  hollownefs. 


When  a  horfe’s  tufhes  dp  not  appear  for  fome  time* 
after  the  foal  teeth  are  caft  out,  and  the  new  ones  come 
in  their  room,  it  is  generally  owing  to  their  foal  teeth 
having'been  pulled  out  before  their  time,  by  the  breeders 
or  other  dealers  in  horfes*  to  make  a  colt  of  three  years 
old  appear  like  one  of  four,  that  he  may  be  the  more 
faleable  ;  for  when  any  of  the  foal  teeth  have  been  pulled 
out,  the  others  fooncome  in  their  places  ;  but  the  tufhes 
having  none  that  go  before  them,  can  never  m^ke  their 
appearance  till  their  proper  time,  viz.  when  a  horfe  is 
about  four,  or  coming  four  ;  and  therefore  one  of  the 
fureft  marks  to  know  a  four  ^ear  old  horfe,  is  by  his 
tufhes,  which  are  then  very  fmall,  and  ftiarp  on  the  top 
and  edges.  - 

When  a  horfe  comes  five,  or  rather  in  the  fpring  be¬ 
fore  he  is  five,  the  corner  teeth  begin  to  appear,  and  at 
firft  but  juft:  equal  with  the  gums,  being  filled  with  flefh 
in  the  middle.  The  tuflies  are  alio  by  this  time  grown 
to  a  more  diftin£t  fize,  though  not  very  large  :  they 
likewife  continue  rough  and  ftiarp  on  the  top  and  edges. 
But  the  corner  teeth  are  now  moft  to  be  remarked  ;  they 
differ  from  the  middle  teeth  in  being  more  fieftiy  on  the 
infide,  and  the  gums  generally  look  rawifh  upon  their 
firft  fliooting  out,  whereas  the  others  do  not  appear  dif- 
coloured.  The  middle  teeth  arrive  at  their  full  growth 
in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  but  the  corner  teeth  grow 
leifurely,  and  are  feldom  much  above  the  gums  till  a 
horfe  is  full  five  :  they  differ  alio  from  the  other  fore¬ 
teeth  in  this,  that  they  fomewhat  refemble  a  ftiell  ;  and 
thence  are ‘called  the  ftiell  teeth,  becaufe  they  environ 
the  flefh  in  the  middle  half  way  round  ;  and  as  they 
grow,  the  flefh  within  difippears,  leaving  a  diftintt  hol- 
lownefs  and  opennefs  on  the  infide.  When  a  horfe  is 
full  five,  thefe  teeth  are  generally  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  crown  piece  above  the  gums.  From  five  to  five  and  a 
half  they  will  grow  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  or 
more  ;  and  when  a  horfe  is  full  fix,  they  will  be  near  half 
an  inch,  and  in  fome  large  horfes  a  full  half  inen  above 
the  gums. 

The  corner  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fall  out  before  thofe 
in  the  under,  fo  that  the  upper  corner  teeth  are  feen  be¬ 
fore  thofe  below  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tuflies  in  the  un¬ 
der  gums  come  cut  before  thofe  in  the  upper. 

When  a  horfe  is  full  fix  years  old,  the  hollownefs  on 
the  infide  begins  vifibly  to  fill  up,  and  that  which  was  at 
firft  fleftiy  grows  into  a  brownifh  foot)  not  unlike  the 
eye  of  a  dried  garden  bean,  and  continues  fo  till  he  is 
feven  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  tooth  is  more 
filled  up,  and  the  mark,  or  fpot,  becomes  faint,  and  of 
a  lighter  colour.  At  eight  the  mark  in  moft  horfes  is 
quite  worn  out,  though  fome  retain  the  veftiges  of  it  a 
long  time  ;  and  thofe  who  have  not  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience,  may  fometimes  be  deceived  by  taking  a 
horfe  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  for  one  of  eight.  It  is  at 
this  time  only,  when  a  lierfe  is  paft  mark,  that  one  can 
eafily  err  in  knowing  the  age  of  a  horfe;  for  what 
practices  are  ufed  to  make  a  very  young  horfe  or  celt  ap¬ 
pear  older  than  he  is,  by  pulling  out  the  foal  teeth  before 
their  time,  may  be  diicovered  by  feeling  along  the  edges 
where  the  tufhes  grow,  for  they  may  be  felt  in  the  gums 
before  the  corner  teeth  are  put  forth  ;  whereas,  if  the 
corner  teeth  come  in  fome  months  before  the  tuflies  rife 
in'  the  gums,  we  may  realor.ably  fufpetf  that  the  foal 
teeth  have  been  pulled  out  at  three  years  old. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  needlefs  to  mention  the  tricks  that 
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tire  ufed  to  make  a  falfe  mark  in  a  horfe’s  mouth,  by  hol¬ 
lowing  the  tooth  with  a  graver,  and  burning  a  mark 
with  a  fmall  hot  iron  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  true  marks,  will  eafily  difcover  the  cheat  by  the 
fizc  and  colour  of  the  teeth,  by  the  roundnefs  and  blunt- 
nefs  of  the  tufhes,  by  the  colour  of  the  falfe  mark,  which 
is  generally  blacker,  and  more  imprefled  than  the  true 
mark,  and  by  many  other  vifible  tokens,  which  denote 
the  advanced  age  of  a  horfe. 

After  the  horfe  has  paffed  his  eighth  year,  and  fome- 
times  at  feven,  nothing  certain  can  be  known  by  the 
mouth.  It  mult,  however,  be  remembered,  that  iome 
horfes  have  but  indifferent  mouths  when  they  are  young, 
and  foon  lofe  their  mark ;  others  have  their  mouths 
good  for  a  long  time,  their  teeth  being  white,  even,  and 
regular,  till  they  are  fixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  to¬ 
gether  wich  many  other  marks  of  frefhnefs  and  \igour  , 
but  when  a  horfe  Comes  to  be  very  old,  it  may  be  dif- 
covered  by  feveral  indications,  the  conflant  attendants 
of  age,  viz.  his  gums  wear  away  infenfibly,  leaving  his 
teeth  long  and  naked  at  their  roots:  the  teeth  alio  grow 
yellow,  and  fometimes  brownilh .  The  bars  of  the  mouth, 
which  in  a  young  horfe  are  always  fleffiy,  and  form  ib 
many  diftindl  ridges,  are,  in  an  old  horfe,  lean,  dry, 
and  fmooth,  with  little  or  no  riling.  The  eye-pits  in  a 
young  horfe  (except  thofe  come  of  old  flallions)  are  ge¬ 
nerally  filled  up  with  flefli,  look  plump  and  fmooth  ; 
•whereas,  in  an  old  horfe,  they  are  funk  and  hollow, 
and  make  him  look  ghaftly,  and  with  a  melancholy 
afpc£l.  There  are  alfo  other  marks  which  difcover  a 
diorfe  to  he  very  old,  viz.  grey  horfes  turn  white,  and 
many  of  them  all  over  flea-bitten,  except  about  their 
joints.  This,  however,  happens  fometimes  later,  and 
fometimes  fooner,  according  to  the  variety  of  colour  and 
conftitution.  Black  horfes  are  apt  to  grow  grey  over 
their  eye-brows,  and  very  often  over  a  good  part  of 
their  face,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  a  ftar  or  blaze 
fringed  round  with  grey  when  they  are  young.  All 
horfes,  when  very  old,  fink  more  or  lefs  in  then  backs, 
and  fome  horfes,  that  are  naturally  long  backed,  grow 
fo  hollow  with  age,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  fit  them 
with  a  faddle.  ‘"Of  this  kind  are  feveral  Spanifh  and 
Barbary  horfes,  and  many  of  the  Danifh  and  Handers 
breed.  Their  joints  alfo  grow  fo  fliff  with  old  age,  and 
their  knees  and  hocks  bend  fo,  that  they  are  apt  to  trip 
and  Humble  upon  the  lead  defcent,  though  the  way  be 
fmooth,  and  no  ways  rugged.  After  which  they  can  be 
of  little  ufe  to  the  owner.  Gibfon  on  Horfes. 

Age  of  neat  cattle ,  viz.  the  ox ,  cow,  and  bull.  The 
age  of  thefe  animals  is  known  by  the  teeth  and  horns. 
At  the  end  of  ten  months  they  Hied  their  firfl  fore-teeth, 
which  are  replaced  by  others,  larger,  hut  not  fo  white  ; 
and  in  three,  years  all  the  incifive  teeth  are  renewed. 
Thefe  teeth  are  at  firfl  equal,  long,  and  pretty  white  ; 
but  as  the  creatures  advance  in  years,  they  wear,  be¬ 
come  unequal,  and  black.  They  alfo  {bed  their  horns 
at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  and  thefe  alfo  are  replaced  by 
other  horns,  which  like  the  fecond  teeth  continue.  The 
manner  of  the  growth  of  thefe  horns  is  not  uniform,  nor 
the  fhooting  of  them  equal.  The  firfl  year,  that  is  the 
fourth  yearof  the  creature’s  age,  two  fmall  pointed  horns 
make  their  appearance,  neatly  formed,  fmooth,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  head  terminated  bv  a  kind  of  button.  The 
following  year  this  button  moves  from  the  head,  being 
impelled  by  a  horny  cylinder,  whith  lengthening  in  the 
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fame  manner,  is  alfo  terminated  by  another  button,  and 
fo  on  :  for  the  horns  continue  growing  as  long  as  the 
creature  lives.  Thele  buttons  become  annular  joints, 
which  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  the  horn,  and  by  which 
the  age  of  the  creature  may  be  eafily  known  ;  counting 
three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn,  and  one  foi  each 
of  the  joints.  Bufjons  Hifloire  jS'aturcile ,  tom.  I\  . 

Age  of f/isep.  Thefe  animals  in  their  fecond  year 
have  two  broad  teeth  ;  in  their  third  year  they  have  four 
broad  teeth  before  ;  in  their  fourth  year  fix  broad  teeth, 
and  in  their  fifth  year  eight  broad  teeth.  After  which 
none  can  tell  how  old  a  fheep  is  while  their  teeth  remain, 
except  by  being  worn  down.  Ellis  on  Sheep. 

At  the  end  of  one  year,  rams,  fheep,  and  weathers, 
lofe  the  two  fore-teeth  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  they 
are  known  to  want  the  incifive  teeth  in  the  uppei 
jaw.  At  eighteen  months  the  two  teeth  joining  to  the 
former,  alfo  fall  out  ;  and  at  three  years,  being  all  re¬ 
placed,  they  are  even  and  pretty  white.  But  as  the 
creature  advances  in  age,  they  become  loofe,  blunt, 
and  afterwards  black.  The  age  of  the  ram,  and  all 
horned  fheep,  may  alfo  be  known  by  their  horns,  which 
(hew  themfelves  in  their  very  firfl  year,  and  often  at  the 
birth,  and  continue  to  grow  a  ring  annually  to  the  laft  period 
of  the  creature’s  life.  Buff  on s  Hifloire  Naturelle ,  tom.  V. 

Age  of  goats.  The  age  of  goats  is  known  by  the  fame 
tokens  as  thofe  of  the  Iheep,  vix.  by  their  teeth,  and  the 
annular  rings  on  their  horns. 

AGRICU LTURE,  the  art  of  tilling,  manuring,  and 
cultivating  the  earth,  in  order  to  render  it  fertile. 

This  art  claims  the  precedency  of  all  others  in  point  of 
antiquity,  it  having  been  the  foie  employment  of  our 
fir ll  parents  in  the  delightful  garden  of  Eden. 

Adam  inftrufted  his  children  in  this  neceflary  art, 
both  by  precept  and  example  ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  fa- 
cred  hiftorian,  that  Cain  applied  himfelf  to  hufbandiy, 
while  Abel  led  the  life  of  a  fhepherd,  and  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  feeding  his  flocks.  ^  #  .  - 

After  the  deluge  the  defcendants  of  Noah  carried  with 
them  the  art  of  huibandry,  and  eftablifhed  it  in  the  va¬ 
rious  countries  where  they  fettled.  It  was,  however,  very 
Ample  in  thefe  early  ages,  and  its  advances  towards  per- 
fedlion  flow  and  almoft  imperceptible. 

Abraham,  and  the  reft  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had  no 
fixed  refidence,  applied  themfelves  to  a  paftoral  life,  en¬ 
nobling,  by  their  example,  a  profeftion,  which  has  now 
for  many  ages  loft  its  original  dignity,  from  its  being 
pradlifed  only  by  the  meaner  fort  of  people.  But  as  foon 
as  their  defcendants  were  fixed  in  Paleftine,  they  all  be¬ 
came  hufbandmen,  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
to  the  lowed  branch  of  the  family  of  Benjamin  :  birth  at 
that  time  made  no  diftin£lion,  and  agriculture  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  very  honourable  employment. 

The  Chaldeans,  who  inhabited  the  countries  where 
agriculture  had  its  birth,  carried  that  valuable  art  to  a 
confiderable  degree  of  perfeftion :  they  cultivated  their 
lands  with  great  affiduity,  and  enjoyed  the  pleafing  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  receiving  from  their  fields  a  very  plentiful  har- 
veft.  The  Egyptians,  who  from  the  fertility  of  their 
country,  caufed  by  the  annual  overflowings  of  the  Nile, 
raifed  prodigious  quantities  of  corn,  were  fo  fenfible  o£ 
the  bleffings"  refulting  from  agriculture,  that  they  aferibed 
the  invention  of  it  to  Ofiris  ;  and  even  carried  their  fu- 
perftitious  gratitude  fo  far,  as  to  worfhip  thofe  animals 
that  laboured  in  tilling  the  ground. 
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The  Phoenicians,  fo  well  known  in  the  facrcd  writings 
by  the  name  of  Philiflines,  were  alio  famous  for  their 
(kill  in  agriculture  ;  but  finding  themfelves  too  much  con¬ 
fined  in  their  native  country  by  the  conquefts  of  thelfrae- 
litcs,  they  fpread  themfelves  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  illands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  carried  with  them 
their  knowledge  in  hufbandry. 

The  Carthaginians  followed  the  tnfte  of  their  anceftors, 
and  applied  themfelves  afliduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Mago,  their  famous  general,  wrote  no  lets 
than  twenty-eight  books  on  that  fubjeCt,  and  which  Co¬ 
lumella  tells*  us,  were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  an  exprefs 
decree  of  the  Roman  fenate.  Servius  adds,  that  Virgil 
ufed  thefe  books  as  a  model  when  he  wrote  his  Georgies. 

The  ancients  tell  us,  that  the  goddefs  Ceres  was  born 
in  Sicily,  where  fhe  invented  the  art  of  fowing  corn, 
and  the  tillage  of  land.  The  meaning  of  this  fable  is 
very  evident  ;  that  iiland  was  very  fruitful  in  corn,  and 
agriculture  was  there  efteemed  fo  honourable  an  employ¬ 
ment,  that  even  their  kings  did  not  difdain  to  pra&ife  it 
with  their  own  hands. 

But  time,  which  at  fir  ft  gave  birth  to  arts,  often 
caufed  them  alfo  to  be  forgotten,  when  they  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  place  of  their  origin.  The  children  of 
Noah,  who  fettled  in  Europe,  doubtlefs  carried  with 
them  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  ;  but  their  defend¬ 
ants,  who  took  poflefiion  of  Greece,  were  fuch  a  favage 
race,  that  they  fed  on  herbs,  after  the  manner  of  beaits. 
Pelafgus  taught  them  the  culture  of  the  oak,  and  the  ufe 
of  acorns  as  food,  for  which  divine  honours  were  paid  him. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  the  firft  that  received  any 
tinCture  of  politenefs,  taught  the  ufe  of  corn  to  the  reft 
of  the  Greeks  ;  they  aifo  taught  them  the  manner  of 
cultivating  the.  ground,  and  preparing  it  for  the  feed. 
The  Greeks  foon  perceived  that  bread  was  more  whole- 
fome,  and  its  tafte  more  delicate  than  acorns ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  thanked  the  gods  for  fuch  an  unexpected  and 
beneficial  prefent.  After  this  the  Athenian  kings  think¬ 
ing  it  more  glorious  to  govern  a  fmall  ftate  wifely,  than 
to  aggrandize  themfelves  by  foreign  conquefts,  withdrew 
their  fubjedts  from  war,  and  employed  them  folely  in 
cultivating  the  earth.  This  conftant  application  carried 
agriculture  to  a  confiderablp  degree  of  perfection,  and 
foon  reduced  it  into  an  art. 

Hefiod,  who  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Homer,  was  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who 
wrote  on  this  fubjeCL  hie  calls  his  poem,  “Works  and 
Days  becaufe  agriculture  requires  exact  obfervations 
of  times  and  feafons. 

The  other  eminent  Greek  writers  upon  agriculture, 
are  Democritus  of  Abdera,  Socraticus,  Xenophon,  Ta- 
rentinus,  Architas,  Ariftotle,  and  Theophraltus,  from 
whom  the  art  received  conliderable  improvements  ;  as 
alfo  from  Hieron,  Epicharmus,  Philometor,  and  Attalus. 

The  old  Romans  efteemed  agriculture  fo  honourable 
an  employment,  that  in  the  earlieft  times  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  the  higheft  praife  that  could  be  given  a  man,  was  to 
fay  of  him,  that  he  cultivated  well  his  own  fpot  of 
ground.  The  molt  illuftrious  fenators  applied  them¬ 
felves  to  this  profeftion ;  Yior  had  they  either  fplendor  or 
majelty,  but  when  they  appeared  in  public.  And  their 
greateft  generals  at  their  return  from  the  toils  of  war, 
from  taking  of  cities,  and  fubduing  of  nations,  were  im¬ 
patient  till  they  were  again  employed  in  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  thought  it  no  difgrace  to  follow  the  plough, 
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though  they  were  at  the  fame  time  prepared  to  ferve  the 
wants  of  the  republic,  attend  her  ccuncik,  or  put  them¬ 
felves  at  the  head  of  her  armies. 

It  muft  indeed  be  allowed,  that  when  the  Romans  be¬ 
came  tainted  with  the  luxury  of  Afia,  they  gradually 
oft  the  noble  fimplicity  of  their  anceftors,  and  employ¬ 
ed  their  Haves  in  the  feverer  labours  of  a  country  life. 
,3ut  though  they  did  not  themfelves  hold  the  plough,  yet 
even  men  of  confular  dignity  looked  upon  it  as  a  reward 
or  their  public  fervrees,  when  they  obtained  leave  to  re¬ 
tire  into  the  country,  and  were  equally  refpedted  when 
overlooking  their  farms,  as  when  leated  in  the  chair  of 
magiftracy.  M.  Cato,  the  cenfor,  that  illuftrious  Ro¬ 
man  general,  orator,  politician,  and  lawyer,  after  having 
governed  provinces,  and  fubdued  nations,  did  not 
think  it  below  his  ftation  to  write  a  large  treatife  on  agri¬ 
culture. 

This  work,  according  to  Servius,  was  dedicated  to 
his  own  fon,  and  was  the  firft  Latin  treatife  on  that  fub- 
je£L  This  work  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  all  its 
purity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Cato  wrote  it.  Varro 
compofed  a  treatife  on  the  fame  fubjeCI,  and  on  a  more 
regular  plan.  This  work  is  embellifhed  with  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  erudition  of  that  learned  author. 
Agriculture  alfo  received  great  improvements  from  the 
tAvo  Safernaes,  and  likeAvife  from  Scorfa,  Tremellius 
and  M.  Terentius.  Virgil  has  adorned  it  Avith  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  mufes,  and  given  it  majefty  by  his  verfe. 
He  has  finely  embellifhed  the  precepts  of  hufbandry  left 
by  Hefiod  and  Mago. 

Columella,  who  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius,  wrote  twelve  books  on  hufbandry.  He 
AAras  a  native  of  Beetioa  in  Spain,  and  had  devoted  his 
time  to  the  ftudy  of  hufbandry. 

From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Conftantine  IV.  huf¬ 
bandry  continued  in  a  declining  ftate,  Avhen  that  wife 
emperor  caufed  a  large  cohesion  of  the  moft  ufeful  pre¬ 
cepts  relating  to  agriculture  to  bq  extracted  from  the  belt 
Avriters,  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Geoponics. 
Some  fay  he  made  this  collection  with  his  own  hand. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  improbable,  as  it  is  Avell  knoAvn,  that 
after  he  had  conquered  the  Saracens  and  Arabians,  he 
not  only  praCtifed,  but  ftudied  the  arts  of  peace,  fixing 
his  chief  attention  on  the  advancement  of  husbandry. 

But  from  the  time  of  Conftantine  IV.  till  about  the 
year  1478,  agriculture  lay  in  a  kind  of  dormant  ftate, 
when  Crefcenzio  publifhed  an  excellent  performance  on 
agriculture  at  Florence.  He.  aaxis  foon  folloAved  by  feve- 
ral  of  his  countrymen,  among  whom  Tatti,  Stefano, 
Aguftino  Gallo,  Sanfovino,  Lauro,  and  Tarello,  deferve 
particular  honour.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  Fitz-Hdrt>ert,  judge  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  fltone  with  unrivalled  luftre  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  parts  of  hufbandry.  He  publifhed  tAvo  treatifes  on 
this  fubjeCt ;  the  firft,  which  Avas  entitled,  The  Book  of 
Hufbandry,  appeared  1534,  and  the  fecond,  called. 
The  Book  of  Surveying  and  Improvements,  in  1539. 

Fitz-Herbert’s  books  of  agriculture  foon  raifed  a  fpirit 
of  emulation  in  his  countrymen,  and  many itreatifes  of 
the  fame  kind  fucceflively  appeared  ;  hut  time  has  de¬ 
prived  us  of  many  of  thofe  writings,  a  at  leaf!  they  are 
become  fo  A’ery  fcarce,  as  only  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  curious. 

About  the  year  1600,  France  made  fome  confidcrable 
efforts  to  revive  hufbandry,  as  appears  from  feveral  large 
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Works,  particularly  Les  Moyens  de  dcvenir  Riche ,  and  the 
Cofmopolite ,  by  Barnard  de  Palifiy,  a  poor  potter  ;  Le 
Theatre  d' Agriculture^  by  de  Serres  ;  L* Agriculture ,  Cf 
Jliaifon  Rujiique ,  by  MefTrs.  Etienne  and  Liebault,  &c. 

The  Flemings,  about  the  fame  period,  dealt  more  in  the 
pra&ice  of  hufbandry,  than  in  pubiifhing  books  on  the 
fubjedt  ;  fo  that  their  intention  doubtlefs  was  to  carry  on 
a  private  lucrative  trade,  without  inftrudling  their  neigh¬ 
bours  :  and  hence  it  happened,  that  whoever  was  defirous 
of  copying  their  method  of  agriculture,  was  obliged  to 
travel  into  their#country,  and  make  his  own  remarks. 
The  principal,  and  indeed  juft,  idea  of  hufoandry  con- 
lifted  in  this,  namely,  to  make  a  farm  referable  a  garden 
as  near  as  poflihle.  Such  an  excellent  principle  at  firft 
fetting  out  led  them  of  courfe  to  undertake  the  culture  of 
{mail  eftates  only,  which  they  kept  free  from  weeds,  con¬ 
tinually  turning  the  ground,  and  manuring  it  plentifully 
and  judicioufly. 

When  they  had  by  this  method  brought  the  foil  to  a 
proper  degree  of  cleanlinefs,  health,  and  fweetnefs,  they 
ventured  chiefly  upon  the  culture  of  the  more  delicate 
rafles,  as  the  fureft  means  of  acquiring  wealth  in  huf- 
andry  upon  a  frnall  eftate,  without  the  expence  of  keep¬ 
ing  many  draught  horfes  or  fervants. 

A  few  years  experience  was  abundantly  fufhcient  to 
convince  them,  that  ten  acres  of  the  beft  vegetables  for 
feeding  cattle,  properly  cultivated,  would  maintain  a  larger 
ftoek  of  grazing  animals,  than  forty  acres  of  common 
farm  grafs.  They  alfo  found  that  the  beft  vegetables  for 
this  purpofe,  were  lucern,  faintfoin,  trefoil  of  moft  de¬ 
nominations,  fweet  fenugreek,  buck  and  cow-wheat, 
field  turnips,  and  fpurrey. 

The  political  fecret  of  their  hufbandry  therefore  con- 
fifted  in  letting  firms  on  improvement.  They  alfo  dis¬ 
covered  eight  or  ten  new  forts  of  manure.  They  were 
the  firft  among  the  moderns  who  ploughed  in  lv  ing  crops 
for  the  fake  of  fertilifing  the  earth,  and  confined  their 
lheep,  at  night,  in  large  fiheds  built  on  purpofe,  whole 
floors  were  covered  with  fand  or  virgin  earth,  &c.  which 
the  fhepherd  carted  away  every  morning  to  the  compoft 
dunghill. 

Our  fatal  domeftic  wars,  during  the  reign  cf  Charles  I. 
changed  the  inflruments  of  hufbandry  into  martial  weap¬ 
ons  ;  but  after  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
artful  and  avaricious  men  crept  into  the  confifcated  eftates 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  ;  and  as  many  of  thefe 
new  encroachers  had  men  from  the  plough,  fo  they  re¬ 
turned  with  pleafure  to  their  old  profeflion,  being  chiefly 
animated  by  the  love  of  gain.  Plattes,  Hartlib,  Blythe, 
and  others,  feized  this  favourable  difpofition  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  encouraged  it  by  writings  which  have 
fmee  had  few  equals  ;  nor 'was  Cromwell  wanting  to  lend 
his  affiftauce. 

Sir  Hugh  Platt  was  one  of  the  moft:  ingenious  hufband- 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  j  yet  fo  great  was  his 
modefty,  that  all  his  works,  except  his  Paradife  of  Flora, 
feem  to  be  pofthumous.  He  held  a  correfpondence  with 
all  the  lovers  of  agriculture  and  gardening  in  England  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  juftice  and  modefty  of  his  temper,  that 
he  always  named  the  author  of  every  difeovery  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him.  Perhaps  no  man,  in  any  age,  difeover- 
ed,  or,  at  lead,  brought  into  ufe  fo  many  new  forts  of 
manure.  Y/itnefs  his  account  of  the  compoft  and  co¬ 
vered  dunghill,  and  his  obfervations  on  the  fertilifing  qua¬ 
lities  lodged  in  fait,  ftreet-dirt,  and  tire  fuilage  of  ftreets 


in  great  cities,  clay,  fuller’s  earth,  moorifh  earth,  dung¬ 
hills  made  in  layers,  fern,  hair,  calcination  of  all  vege¬ 
tables,  malt-duft,  willow-tree  earth,  foap-boilers  allies, 
marie,  and  broken  pilchards. 

,  Gabril  Plattes  may  be  efteemed  an  original  genius  in 
hufbandry.  He  began  his  obfervations  in  -the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  continued  them  through  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
years  of  the  common-wealth.  But  notwithftanding  the 
great  merit  of  this  writer,  the  public  fufrered  him  to 
ftarve  and  perifti  in  the  ftreets  of  London  ;  nor  had  he  a. 
Hurt  upon  his  back  when  he  died. 

Samuel  Hartlib,  a  celebrated  writer  on  hufbandry  in 
the  laft  century,  was  highly  beloved  and  efteemed  by 
Milton  and  other  great  men  of  that  time.  In  his  preface 
to  a  work  commonly  called  his  Legacy,  he  laments  that  no 
public  director  of  hufbandry  was  eftabliftned  in  England 
by  authority ;  and  that  we  had  not  adopted  the  Flemifh 
method  of  letting  farms  upon  improvement.  This  re¬ 
mark  of  Hartlib  procured  him  a  penfion  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  from  Cromwell ;  and  the  writer  afterwards, 
the  better  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  his  benefadtor,  pro¬ 
cured  Dr.  Beati’s  excellent  annotation  on  the  Legacy, 
with  other  valuable  pieces  from  his  numerous  correlpon- 
dents. 

About  the  time  when  this  author  fiouriflied  feems  to 
have  been  an  sera  when  the  Englifh  hufbandry  rofe  to 
great  perfection  ;  for  the  preceding  wars  had  made  the 
country  gentry  poor,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  induf- 
trious.  They  found  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands 
to  be  the  moft  profitable  poll  they  could  occupy.  But  a 
few  years  after,  when  the  reftoration  took  place,  all  this 
induftry  and  knowledge  were  exchanged  for  diflipation 
and  heedleffnefs  ;  and  then  hufbandry  pafied  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  hands  of  farmers. 

The  famous  work  attributed  to  Hartlib,  and  called  the 
Legacy,  was  only  drawn  up  at  Hartlib’s  requeft  ;  and, 
after  palling  through  his  correction  and  revifal,  was 
publifhed  by  him.  The  real  author  of  this  treatife  was 
R.  Child.  It  confifts  of  one  general  anfwer  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  queflion,  namely,  “  What  are  the  aCtual  defeats  and 
omilftons,  as  alfo  the  pofiible  improvements  in  Englifh 
hufbandry  ?” 

Several  other  pieces  on  hufbandry  followed  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Legacy,  and  greatly  improved  that  neceP 
fary  and  ufeful  ait. 

The  firft  writer  that  infpired  his  countrymen  with  3 
defire  of  reviving  the  ftudy  of  agriculture  after  the  re¬ 
ftoration  was  Evelyn  ;  who,  being  followed  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Tull,  opened  a  new  fphere  for  the  minds  of  man¬ 
kind  to  range  in  ;  and  fince  this  period  feveral  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Englifh  hufbandry, 
by  a  great  variety  of  authors. 

Ireland,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  began 
to  make  no  inconiiderable  figure  in  the  art  of  hufbamby, 
Itmuft,  indeed,  be  confefl'ed  that  Ireland  had  very  ftrong 
prejudices  in  behalf  of  a  very  wretched  rr.cthcd  of  agri¬ 
culture,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when 
Blythe  opened  the  eyes  of  that  people  by  his  incompara¬ 
ble  writings.  Since  which  a  certain  fpirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  has,  more  or  lefs,  been  promoted  and  carried  on 
with  great  zeal  and  conftancy  by  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  gentry  of  that  kingdom.  In  proof  of  which  it  will 
he  fufhcient  to  obferve,  that  the  tranfadfions  of  the 
Dublin  fociety  for  encouraging  huibandry,  are  now 
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cited  by  all  foreigners  in  the  memoirs  relating  to  that 
fubje£l. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  almoft  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  by  a  fort  of  tacit  confent,  applied  them- 
fdves  to  the  ftudy  of  agriculture;  and  continued  to  do 
fo,  more  or  lefs,  am  id  ft:  the  univerfal  con  full  on  that  foon 
fucceeded.  The  French  found  by  repeated  experience, 
that  they  could  never  maintain  a  long  war,  or  procure  a 
tolerable  peace,  without  they  railed  corn  enough  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  fhoqld  not  be 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  harfh  terms  on  the  one  hand,  or 
perifh  by  famine  on  the  other.  Their  king  therefore 
thought  proper  to  give  public  encouragement  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  has  even  been  prefont  at  the  making  of  ieveral 
experiments.  The  great  and  rich  of  various  ranks  and 
Rations  followed  this  example,  and  the  very  ladies  put  in 
lor  their  {hare  of  fame  in  this  commendable  undertaking. 
Even  during  the  hurry  and  diftreffos  of  the  laft  war, 
fame  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture.  Prize  queftions 
were  then  propofed  annually  in  rural  academies  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  at  the  two  academies  of  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux. 
And  many  alterations  were  made  by  the  fociety  for  im¬ 
proving  agriculture  in  Britany. 

Since  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  matters  have  been 
carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  univerfity  of  Amiens 
has  made  various  proposals  to  the  public  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  hulbandry  ;  while  the  marquis  de  Tourbilly,  a 
writer  who  proceeds  chiefly  on  experience,  has  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dire&ion  of  a  georgical  focietv  lately  eftablilhed  at 
Tours. 

The  fcciety  of  Rouen  alfo  deferves  our  notice  ;  nor 
have  the  king  and  his  minifters  thought  it  unworthy  their 
notice.  The  archbilhop  of  the  diocefe  is  one  of  the 
members. 

We  fhall  only  add  on  this  fubjedft,  that  there  are  at 
prefont  thirteen  focieties  exifting  in  France,  eftablilhed 
by  royal  approbation,  for  the  promoting  of  agriculture  ; 
and  tnefo  thirteen  focieties  have  nineteen  co-operating 
focieties  belonging  to  them,-  whenever  it  happened  that 
a  diftritt  was  too  large  to  be  effedlually  taken  care  of  by 
one  fociety. 

The  art  of  agriculture  is,  at  prefont,  publickly  taught 
both  in  the  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  German  univerfities, 
where  the  profeflors  may  render  effedlual  fervice  to  their 
refpedlive  countries,  if  they  underftand  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  fpeculative  parts,  and  can  converfo  to  as  much 
advantage  with  the  farmer  and  peafant,  as  with  Virgil1 
and  Columella. 

Nor  has  Italy  been  inactive.  The  Neapolitans  of  the 
prefont  age  have  condefoended  to  return  back  to  the  firft 
rudiments  ol  revived  hulbandry,  and  begun  to  ftudy  a- 
frelh  the  agriculture  of  Crefcenzio,  firft  publilhed  in  the 
year  1478*  'I he  people  of  Bergamo  have  purfued  the 
fame  track,  and  given  the  world  a  new  edition  of  the 
Ricordo  d’  Agricultura  di  cTarelhi  which  was  originally 
publilhed  at  Mantua  in  1577. 

The  dutchy  of  Tufcany  lias  embibed  the  fame  fpirit. 
A  private  gentleman  has  lately  l^t  his  whole  fortune  to 
endow  an  acaderqy  of  agriculture.  The  firft  ecclefiaftic 
in  that  duchy  is  prefident  of  the  fociety,  and  many  of 
the  chief  nobility  are  members.  Even  Ferrara,  a  fmall 
territory  in  the  papal  dominions,  has  contributed  its  juft 
contingent,  and  made  fome  laudable  attempts  in  hui- 
bandry. 

Animated  with  a  defire  that  die  people  under  his  go- 
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vernment  fhould  excel  in  hulbandry,  his  Sardinian  ma- 
jefty  has  font  fubje&s  to  learn  the  practice  of  foreign 
countries,  and  made  foveral  attempts  to  eftablifh  a  belter 
method  of  agriculture  among  his  fubjebfs. 

In  Poland,  where  a  natural  fertility  of  foil  foems  to 
difpenfe  with  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  improvements, 
Mr.  deBieleulki,  grand-marfhal  of  the  crown,  has  made 
abundance  of  fuccefsful  attempts  to  introduce  the  new 
hulbandry  among  his  countrymen,  and  procured  the  belt 
inftruments  for  that  purpofo  from  France  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  Hollanders  give  little  attention  to  agriculture,  if 
we  except  one  fingle  collateral  inftance,  namely,  the 
draining  of  fens  and  morafles' ;  and  even  that  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  from  the  motive  of  folf-preforvation,  than 
any  particular  turn  towards  hulbandry. 

In  the  year  1759,  a  fociety  eftablilhed  itfolf  at  Berne 
in  Switzerland,  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and 
rural  ceconomics.  That  fociety  confifts  of  many  inge¬ 
nious'  private  perfons,  and  alfo  of  fome  of  great  weight 
and  influence  in  the  republic  ;  moft  of  them  men  of  a 
true  call  for  the  improvement  of  hulbandry,  being  ena¬ 
bled  to  join  the  practice  with  the  theory.  They  have, 
already  publilhed  foveral  ufoful  pieces,  which  we  fhall  be 
careful  to  infort  under  their  proper  heads. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  Linnatus 
and  his  difciples  have  performed  great  things  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  particularly  in  difcovering  new,  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  well  tailed  food  for  cattle.  At  the  fame 
time  Sweden  has  augmented  a  commerce  that  had  been 
long  cramped  within  narrow  bounds,  and  bellowed  fuc¬ 
cefsful  labours  on  a  foil,  which  was  before  looked  upon 
as  cold,  barren,  and  incapable  of  melioration  ;  of  this 
the  late  memoirs  publilhed  at  Stockholm  will  be  a  kiting 
monument. 

Denmark,  as  well  as  many  courts  in  Germany,  fol¬ 
low  the  like  example.  His  Danifh  majefty  encourages, 
in  particular,  the  woollen  rfianufa&ure  ;  and  the  late 
king  font  three  perfons  into  Arabia  Felix,  to  make  re¬ 
marks,  and  bring  over  fuch  plants  and  trees  as  may  be 
ufoful  in  hulbandry,  building,  &c. 

At  the  fame  time  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  a  coun¬ 
try  no  ways  unfavourable  to  corn  and  pafturage,  has  not 
failed  to  contribute  its  alfiftances  towards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  having  fome  time  ago  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  public  its  occonomical  relations  from  th^ 
prefs  at  Stutgard. 

Nor  have  the  learned  of  Leipfic  and  Hanover  been  in¬ 
attentive  to  this  great  art  of  fupporting  human  kind, 
and  that  amidft  all  the  rage  and  devaftations  of  war; 
witnefs  the  "journal  d’ Agriculture ,  printed  at  Leipfic,  and 
the  Recueils  d’Hanovre,  printed  at  that  city. 

Even  Spain,  naturally  inactive  on  thefo  occafions,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  prejudices  of  a  bigotted  religion,  has. 
invited  Linnaeus,  with  the  offer  of  a  large  penfion,  to 
fuperintend  a  college  founded  for  the  fake  of  making 
new  inquiries  into  the  hiftory  of  nature,  and  the  art  of 
agriculture. 

But  England  alone  exceeds  all  modern  nations  in 
hulbandry  and  there  is  reafon  to  hope,  from  the  fpirit 
that  new  animates  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  that  this  ufoful  art  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  it  ever 
yet  reached  in  any  age  or  country.  The  refpe&able  pa¬ 
triots  that  form  the  fociety  eftablilhed  at  London,  for 
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the  encouragement  of  arts,  feem  determined  to  contri¬ 
bute  all  that  lies  in  their  power  towards  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  They  have  already  done  much, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  hope  they  will  do  more.  A  vaft 
variety  of  different  machines  for  facilitating  the  practice  of 
agriculture  have  been  fent  them  in  confequence  of  their 
large  premiums  and  bounties.  Such  munificence  and 
attention  to  public  profperity  may  be  truly  called  royal, 
as  it  would  call  a  luftre  on  the  greatefl  monarch  that 
ever  fwayed  a  fceptre.  We  (hall  conclude  this  hiftory, 
with  obferving,  that  the  reader  will  find  under  the  pro¬ 
per  articles  a  more  minute  account  of  the  various  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  lately  made  in  the  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

AGRIMONY,  a  troublefome  pyrennial  plant  in  paf- 
ture  grounds.  It  has  generally  a  fingle,  round,  rough 
flalk,  with  leaves  placed  alternately  upon  it,  which  are 
winged  with  fmaller  leaves  placed  between  the  larger 
pairs.  The  yellow  flowers  grow  alternately  along  the 
flalk,  in  a  long  row,  after  the  manner  of  a  fpike,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  rough  feeds. 

AIR,  that  thin  dilatable,  and  compreflible  body  in 
which  we  breathe,  and  which  furrounds  the  earth  to  a 
great  height. 

The  air,  befides  its  various  other  ufes,  is  a  principal 
caufe  of  the  vegetation  of  plants,  an  inftance  of  which 
we  have  from  Mr.  Ray,  in  the  Fhilofophical  Tranfactions, 
of  lettuce-feed,  that  was  fown  in  the  glal's  receiver  of  the 
air-pump,  which  was  exhaufted  and  cleared  from  all  air, 
which  grew  not  at  all  in  eight  days  time  ;  whereas  fome 
of  the  fame  feed,  that  was  fown  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
open  air,  was  rifen  to  the  height  of  an  inch  and  an  half 
in  that  time  ;  but  the  air  being  let  into  the  exhaufted  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  feed  grew  up  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  fpace  of  one  week. 

Another  inftance  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  air  in  vege¬ 
tation,  is  the  fedum,  which  will  pufh  out  roots  without 
earth  and  water,  and  live  for  feveral  months :  and  fome 
fort  of  aloes,  if  hung  up  in  a  room  entirely  fecured  from 
frofts,  will  remain  frefh  for  fome  years,  though  they  will 
fenfibly  lofe  in  their  weight.  Air  is  capable  of  pene¬ 
trating  the  porous  and  fpongy  part;;  of  plants,  and  being 
there  contracted,  of  dilating  itfelf  again. 

The  air  operates  alfo  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and,  by  its  fubtilty  perfpiring  through  the  pores,  afiifts 
in  the  rarefaction  of  the  crudities  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  difpelling  all  fuperfluous  moifture,  entering  into  the 
very  pores  and  veins  of  the  trees,  plants,  herbs,  &c. 
carrying  along  with  it  thofe  falts  contained  either  in  it¬ 
felf,  or  lodged  in  the  earth  :  which  falts  or  juices  are  al¬ 
tered  according  to  the  feveral  figures  or  dimenfions  of 
the  different  drainers  or  vefl'els  of  thole  feveral  plants 
which  grow  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  earth,  which  is  fo 
impregnated  with  thefe  falts  :  and  thence  thofe  varieties 
in  tafte  and  fmell  proceed,  notwithftanding  they  all  re¬ 
ceive  their  nourifhment  from  the  fame  flock  that  is  lodged 
in  the  earth. 

The  air  alfo  affects  the  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  entering  and  perfpiring 
through  them,  and  even  through  the  bark  and  body  of 
trees :  and  by  the  fame  kind  of  fubtilty  it  does,  by  its 
rcfrefhing  breezes,  moderate  the  inteuienefs  of  the  fun- 
beams,  cooling,  chearing,  blowing,  opening,  and  ex¬ 
tending  all  the  offspring  of  nature.  The  air  fixes  and 
infatuates  its  cereal  fubllance  into  the  liquid  lap  of  ve- 
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getahles  :  and,  as  all  the  agitations  in  nature  proceed 
from  the  contrariety  of  parts  inhabiting  together,  in  this 
cereal  and  liquid  fubftances,  being  mixed,  caufe  the 
agitation  and  motion  in  vegetables,  or,  more  properly, 
fet  it  all  into  a  ferment,  whether  it  be  in  the  roots,  or 
in  the  ftem  ;  and  it  rifes  .by  co-operation  of  the  fun, 
which  is  the  third  agent  in  vegetation,  up  to  the  top  of 
a  tree,  &c.  as  liquids  rife  by  fire  to  the  top  of  the  con¬ 
taining  vefi’el. 

The  air,  we  find,  produces  a  vibratory  motion  in  fe¬ 
veral  bodies  ;  and,  particularly  in  plants,  the  air-veffels 
thereof  perform  the  office  of  lungs  :  for  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  them  fometimes  contracting,  and  fometimes 
expanding,  according  as  the  heat  is  mcreafed  or  dimi- 
nifhed,  preffes  the  vefiels,  and  eafes  them  again  by  turns^ 
and  thus  promotes  a  circulation  of  their  juices,  which 
could  fcarce  be  otherwife  effeCted. 

Air,  fays  the  Teamed  Dr.  Hales,  is  a  fine  elaftic  fluid, 
with  particles  of  very  different  natures  floating  in  it, 
whereby  it  is  admirably  fitted  by  the  great  author  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  be  the  breath  or  life  of  vegetables,  as  well  as 
animals,  without  which  they  can  no  more  live  nor  thrive 
than  animals  can.  As  a  proof  of  the  great  quantities  of 
air  in  vegetables,  he  refers  to  the  third  chapter  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  Treatife  of  Vegetable  Statics,  where,  he  fays,  in 
the  experiments  on  vines,  the  great  quantities  of  air  was 
vifible,  which  was  continually  afeending  through  the  fap 
into  the  tubes  ;  which  manifeftiy  {hews  what  plenty  of  it 
is  taken  in  by  vegetables,  and  is  perfpired  off  with  the 
fap  through  the  leaves. 

He  adds  feveral  experiments,  as  to  an  apple-branch, 
apricot-branch,  birch,  and  other  plants,  to  prove  the 

fame  thing. 

And  Dr.  Grew  has  obferved,  that  the  pores  are  fo 
large  in  the  trunks  of  fome  plants,  as  in  the  better  fort 
of  thick  walking-canes,  that  they  are  vifible  to  a  good 
eye  without  a  glafs  ;  but,  with  a  glafs,  the  cane  feems 
as  if  ftuck  at  top  full  of  holes  with  great  pins,  fo  large 
as  very  well  to  refemble  the  pores  of  the  fkin  in  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  and  ball  ol  the  hand. 

In  the  leaves  of  pines,  they  likewife,  through  a  glafs, 
make  a  very  elegant  fhew,  Handing  almoft  exa&iy  in 
rank  and  file  through  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Whence 
it  may  be  thought  probable,  that  the  air  freely  enters 
plants,  not  only  with  the  principal  fund  of  nourith- 
ment  by  the  roots,  but  alfo  through  the  furface  of 
their  trunks  and  leaves,  efpecially  at  night,  when  they 
arc  changed  from  a  perfpiring  to  a  ftrongly  imbibing 
ftate. 

Dr.  Hales  likewife  tells  us,  that,  in  all  thofe  experi¬ 
ments  that  he  tried  to  this  purpofe,  he  found  that  the 
air  entered  very  flowly  at  the  bark  of  young  fhoots  and 
branches,  but  much  more  freely  through  old  bark  ;  and 
that  in  different  kinds  of  trees  it  had  different  degrees  of 
more  or  lefs  free  entrance. 

And  likewife,  that  there  is  fome  air  both  in  an  elaftic 
and  unelaftic  ftate,  mixed  with  the  earth  (which  may  well 
enter  the  roots  with  the  nourifnment)  he  found  by  feve- 
ral  experiments,  whifti  he  gives  in  the  abovementioned 
treatife. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,  in  making,  many  experi¬ 
ments  on  tire  air,  among  other  difeoveries,  found,  that  a 
good  quantity  of  air  was  producsable  from  vegetables, 
by  putting  grapes,  plumbs,  gooseberries,  peas,  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  forts  of  fruits  and  grain,  into  exhaufted  and 
I  unexhaufted 
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Wiexhaufted  receivers,  where  they  continued  for  Several 
days  emitting  great  quantities  of  air. 

This  put  the  curious  Dr.  Hales  upon  further  refearches 
to  find  out  what  proportion  of  air  he  could  obtain  out 
of  the  vegetables  in  which  it  was  lodged  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  ;  and,  from  a  vaft  variety  of  curious  and  accurate 
experiments,  concludes,  that  air  abounds  in  vegetable 
fubftances,  and  bears  a  confiderable  part  in  them :  and, 
that  if  all  parts  of  matter  were  only  endowed  with  a 
Strongly  attracting  power,  all  nature  would  then  become 
one  una&ive  cohering  lump. 

Wherefore  it  was  abfolutely  neceSTary,  in  order  to  the 
actuating  this  vaft  mafs  of  attracting  matter,  that  there 
Should  be  every  where  mixed  with  it  a  due  proportion  of 
Strongly  repelling  elaftic  particles,  which  might  enliven 
the  whole  mafs,  by  the  inceflant  aCtion  between  them 
and  the  attracting  particles. 

And  fince  thefe  elaftic  particles  are  continually  in 
great  abundance  reduced  by  the  power  of  the  Strong 
attraCters,  from  an  elaftic  to  a  fixed  State,  it  was  there* 
fore  neceSTary,  that  thefe  particles  Should  be  endued 
with  a  property  of  refuming  their  elaftic  State,  when¬ 
ever  they  were  difengaged  Shorn  that  mafs  in  which 
they  were  fixed,  that  thereby  this  beautiful  frame  of 
things  might  be  maintained  in  a  continual  round  of  the 
production  and  diSlolution  of  vegetable,  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mal  bodies. 

The  air  is  very  instrumental  in  the  production  and 
growth  of  vegetables,  both  by  invigorating  their  feveral 
juices,  while  in  an  elaftic  aCtive  State,  and  alfb  by  greatly 
contributing,  in  a  fixed  State,  to  the  union  and  firm  con¬ 
nection  of  the  feveral  constituent  parts  of  thofe  bodies, 
viz.  their  water,  fire,  fait,  and  earth. 

To  conclude,  by  reafon  of  thofe  properties  of  the  air 
before-mentioned,  it  is  very  ferviceable  to  vegetables* 
in  that  it  collcCts  up  and  breaks  open  the  clouds,  thofe 
treafures  of  rain,  which  nourishes  the  vegetable  tribe. 

The  air  alfo  helps  to  waft  or  difperfe  thofe  foggy  humid 
vapours  which  arife  from  the  foil,  and  would  otherwise 
Stagnate,  and  poifon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 

The  air,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  fun,  afiumes  and 
fubli mateS  thofe  vapours  into  the  upper  regions  5  and 
thofe  foggy  humid  vapours  are,  by  this  fubJimation,  and 
the  coercive  power  of  the  air  and  fun,  rarefied,  and  made 
again  ufeful  in  vegetation. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  air,  which  in  fo  many  ways  is 
fubfervient  to  vegetables,  is  alfo,  upon  fome  accounts, 
injurious  and  pernicious  to  them  ;  not  only  to  the  lig¬ 
neous,  herbaceous,  and  flowery  parts  above,  but  alio 
to  the  roots  and  fibres  below  the  earth  :  for  as  the 
air  penetrates  deep  into  the  foil,  it  is  natural  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  a  dry,  hufky,  fcorching  air,  may  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  tender  fibres  of  new  planted  vege¬ 
tables. 

ALDER-TREE,  the  name  of  a  tree  very  common 
in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  hath  male  and  female 
flowers,  which  are  produced  at  remote  distances  on  the 
fame  plant  5  the  male  flowers  are  digefted  into  a  long  juli 
or  catkin,  which  is  loofe,-  imbricated,  and  cylindrical. 
The  female  flowers  are  collected  into  a  conical  Scaly  head, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fcaly  cones. 

Thefe  trees  delight  in  a  moift  foil,  where  few  other 
trees  will  thrive,  and  are  a  great  improvement  to  fuch 
lands  ;  they  are  propagated  cither  by  layers,  or  planting 
of  truncheons  about  three  feet  in  length.  rlhe  belt  time 
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for  this  is  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
thefe  Should  be  Sharpened  at  one  end,  and  the  ground 
loofened  with  an  instrument  before  they  are  thruft  into 
it  ;  left,  by  the  Stiffnefs  of  the  foil,  the  bark  Should  be 
torn  off,  which  may  occafioh  their  mifeariiage.  Thefe 
truncheons  Should  be  thruft  into  the  earth  two  feet  at 
leaft,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out  of  the  ground 
by  Strong  winds,  after  they  have  made  Stout  Shoots* 
The  plantations  Should  be  cleared  from  all  fuch  weeds 
as  grow  tall,  otherwife  they  will  overbear  the  young 
Shoots  ;  but  when  they  have  made  good  heads,  they 
will  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  will  require  no  farther 
care. 

If' you  raife  them  by  laying  down  the  branches,  it  mull 
be  performed  in  October  ;  and  by  the  October  follow¬ 
ing;,  they  will  have  taken  root  fufheient  to  be- tranfplanted 
out ;  which  muft  be  done  by  digging  a  hole,  and  loofen- 
ing  the  earth  in  the  place  where  each  plant  is  to  Stand, 
planting  the  young  trees  at  leaft  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
cutting  off  the  top  to  about  nine  inches  above  the  fur- 
face,  which  will  occafion  them  to  Shoot  out  many 
branches. 

The  diftance  thefe  trees  Should  be  placed,  if  defigned 
for  a  coppice,  it  fix  feet  fquare  ;  and  if  the  ffnall  lateral 
Shoots  are  taken  oft  in  the  fpring,  it  will  very  much 
Strengthen  your  upright  poles,  provided  you  leave  a  few 
fmall  fnoots  at  di Stances  upon  the  body  thereof,  to  de¬ 
tain  the  top  for  the  increafe  of  its  bulk. 

Thefe  trees  mav  be  alfo  planted  by  the  fide  of  brooks, 
as  is  ufual  for  willows,  where  they  will  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  may  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 
This  wood  is  in  great  requeft  with  the  turners,  and  will 
endure  a  long  time  under  ground,  or  to  be  laid  in  water* 
Miller's  Gard.  Dift. 

Alder  makes  an  extraordinary  fence  againft  rivers  and 
Streams,  and  preferves  the  banks  from  being  undermined 
by  the  water  ;  becaufe  it  is  always  fending  fuckers  from 
the  loweft:  roots,  which  makes  it  very  ufeful,  where 
Streams  wear  away  the  banks,  and  are  widening  of  theft 
coUrfe.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

Alder  has  one  peculiar  and  beneficial  property,  name¬ 
ly,  that  no  beaft  will  crop  it,  be  it  young  or  old,  which 
Saves  the  great  charge  of  fencing  it  after  planting. 
Ellis's  Timber  Tree  improved. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor  obtained  irom  the  infufioii 
of  malt,  and  differing  only  from  beer  in  having  a  leis 
proportion  of  malt  and  hops.  See  the  articles  Beer  and 
Brewing. 

Gill-Ale,  is  ale  in  which  the  dried  leaves  of  gill,  of 
ground-ivy,  have  been  infufed.  It  is  efteemed  good  in 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  obstructions  of  the  vifeerre. 

ALLEY,  in  the  new  husbandry,  implies  the  vacant 
fpacc  between  the  outerfnoft  row  or  corn  on  one  bed,  and 
the  neareft  row  to  it  on  the  next  parallel  bed.  See  Bed. 

T  he  practice  of  the  new  hulhandry  has  already  fuffi- 
ciently  Shewn,  that  too  narrow  alleys  would  hardly  .m- 
fwqr  any  of  the  ends  for  which  they  are  intended  ,  <-nd, 
cn  the  other  hand,  the  making  them  too  wit  c  is  a  lofa 
of  ground.  About  four  feet,  exclufive  cf  the  Space.,  cr 
partitions  between  the  rows  of  corn  in  the  beds,  is  a 
good  middling  breath. 

It  is  not  indeed  neceSTary  to  make  the  alleys  quite  So 
wide  in  gcotl  foils  ;  an  intelligent  huSbanoman  vs  ill  cafi  y 
judge  what  breadth  is  moft  proper.  But  wl. at  greatly 
merits  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  ought  never  to 
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he  loft  Tight  of,  is,  that  wide  alleys  are  more  eafily  and 
much  better  ftirred  than  thofe  which  are  narrower:  for 
when  an  alley  is  wide,  the  large  furrow  in  the  middle  of 
it  may  he  cut  deep,  there  being  then  fufficient  room  to 
turn  the  earth  over  towards  the  rows  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  earth,  in  two  narrow  alleys,  cannot  be 
ftirred  deep  enough,  nor  can  room  be  found  for  what  is 
turned  over  out  of  the  furrows,  without  danger  of  bury¬ 
ing  great  part  of  the  rows. 

We  will,  therefore,  fuppofe  the  general  breadth  of 
the  alleys  to  be  about  four  feet ;  but  the  whole  of  that 
breadth  is  not  to  be  ploughed  or  ftirred,  either  with  the 
plough  or  cultivator,  as  foon  as  the  field  is  fown.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  inftruments  ought  to  go  too  near  the  rows 
.of  corn,  for  fear  of  rooting  up  tire  plants ;  but  a  flip  of 
earth  about  fix  inches  wide,  fhould  be  left  untouched 
on  the  outfide  of  each  bed ;  by  which  means  the  part  of 
the  alley  that  is  to  be  ftirred,  will  be  reduced  to  the 
breadth  of  three  feet ;  and  even  that  is  leffened  in  the 
firft  ploughing  before  winter  by  a  deep  furrow,  which 
is  then  cut  clofe  to,  and  all  along  thofe  fix  inch  flips, 
and  the  earth  taken  out  of  each  furrow,  is  thrown  into 
the  great  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  alley,  which  it 
ferves  to  fill  and  arch  up.  Thefe  two  fide  furrows  make 
together  a  breadth  of  about  eighteen  inches,  and,  con- 
fequently  leave,  in  the  middle  of  the  alley,  a  breadth  of 
about  eighteen  inches  more,  on  -which  is  heaped  up  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  die  two  furrows:  and  thus  the  al¬ 
leys  remain  all  the  winter. 

The  firft  hoeing  in  the  fpring  fhould  turn  the  earth, 
heaped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys,  back  towards  the 
rows  of  corn.  The  two  furrows  that  were  opened  be¬ 
fore  winter  are  then  filled  up,  and  a  new  one  is  cut  in 
the  middle  of  the  alley. 

rlo  perform  the  firft  hoeing  with  the  common  plough, 
which  may  be  very  eafily  done,  two  turns  of  that  in- 
ftrument  will  be  requifite,  namely,  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  alley,  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  beds.  But  as  thefe 
two  turns  will  not  be  always  fufficient  to  form  the  fur¬ 
row  perfectly,  a  great  deal  of  earth  frequently  remaining 
between  it  and  the  bed,  a  third  turn  of  the  plough  be¬ 
comes  often  neceffary ;  and  fometimes  a  fourth,  to  hol¬ 
low  the  middle  furrow  as  it  ought  to  be. 

If  this  work  be  performed  with  the  cultivator  with 
two  mould-beards,  the  inftrument  mull;  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  alley,  and  the  horfes  in  one  of  the  two 
furrows.  The  {hare  will  eafily  enter  a  great  depth  into 
the  earth,  which  was  laid  there  by  the  laft  hoeing  before 
winter:  and  as  the  horfes  advance,  that  great  ridge  of 
earth  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  which  will  be  turned 
over  into,  and  fill  up  the  furrows  that  were  made  before 
winter,  on  each  fide  of  the  alley,  clofe  to  the  beds.  See 
the  article  Cultivator. 

Thus  the  great  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  alley  will 
be  opened,  and  the  whole  operation  performed  by  one 
turn  of  the  cultivator.  The  earth  thus  turned  over  will 
be  thoroughly  ftirred,  and  fo  much  time  and  labour  will 
he  faved  by  this  method,  that  the  farmer  may  eafily  af¬ 
ford  one  or  two  ftirrings  more  in  the  fummer,  which 
will  always  be  of  great  fervice.  M.  de  Cbateauvieux. 

Alley,  in  gardening,  implies  a  ftrait  walk,  bounded 
on  both  Tides  with  trees  or  ftirubs,  and  commonly  co¬ 
vered  with  gravel  or  grafs. 

An  ally  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  path,  by  being  broad 
enough  for  two  perform  to  walk  a-breaft,  whereas  a  path 
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is  fuppofed  to  admit  of  only  one  at  a  time;  but  if  an 
alley  be  wider  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  it  may,  with 
more  propriety,  be  called  a  walk. 

Covered  Alley,  is  that  where  the  trees  on  each  fide 
meet  at  the  top,  fo  as’  to  form  a  lhade. 

ALMOND-TREE,  is  generally  cultivated  in  gardens' 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Thefe  often  appear  in 
February,  when  the  fpring  is  forward;  hut  if  froft 
comes  on  after  the  flowers  appear,  their  beauty  will  be 
of  fhort  duration,  and  in  thofe  feafons  few  almonds  are 
produced ;  whereas  when  the  trees  do  not  flower  tin 
late  in  March,  they  feldom  fail  to  bear  plenty  of  fruit; 
many  of  which  will  be  very  fweet,  and  fit  for  the  table 
when  green,  but  they  will  not  keep  long.. 

Almcnd-trees  are  propagated  by  inoculating  a  bud  of 
thefe  trees  into  a  plum,  almond,  or  peach  ftock,  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  next  fpring,  when  the  buds  fhoot, 
you  may  train  them  up,  either  for  ftandards,  or  fuffer 
them  to  grow  for  half  ftandards,  according  to  your 
own  fancy. 

The  belt  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  if  for 
dry  ground,  is  in  October,  as  foon  as  the  leaves  begin 
to  decay  ;  but  for  a  wet  foil,  February  is  much  prefer¬ 
able  :  obferve  always  to  bud  upon  plum-ftocks  for  wet 
grounds,  and  on  almond  or  peach-ftocks  for  dry.  Miller'' $ 
Card.  Did}. 

ALP,  a  name  in  many  counties  of  England  for  the 
bulfinch. 

AMEL-CORN,  the  fame  with  Spelt.  See  Spelt. 

AMBERVALIA,  a  ceremony  pradlifed  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  in  order  to  procure  from  the  gods  a  happy 
harveft. 

This  ceremony  confifted  of  a  proceflion  in  which  the 
victims  were  conducted  thrice  round  the  corn  fields  before 
they  were  faerificed.  Twelve  priefts  walked  at  the  head 
of  the  proceflion,  which  confifted  of  all  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants,  every  one  being  crowned  with  leaves  of  oak, 
and  Tinging  hymns  in.  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  corn. 

AMBLE,  a  peculiar  kind  of  pace,  wherein  a  horfe’s 
two  legs  of  the  fame  fide  move  at  the  fame  time. 

In  this  pace  the  horfe’s  legs  move  nearer  the  ground 
than  in  the  walk,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  are  more  ex¬ 
tended:  but  what  is  moft  lingular  in  it  is,  that  the  two 
legs  of  the  fame  fide,  for  mftance,  the  oft’  hind  and 
fore-leg,  move  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  then  the  two  near 
legs,  in  making  another  ftep,  move  at  once  ;  the  motion 
being  performed  in  this  alternate  manner.  So  that  the 
two  Tides  are  alternately  without  fupport,  or  any  equili¬ 
brium  between  the  one  and  the  other,  which  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  prove  very  fatiguing  to  the  horfe,  being  obliged 
to  fupport  himfelf  in  a  forced  ofcillation,  by  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  a  motion,  in  which  his  feet  are  fcarcely  off  the 
ground.  For  if  in  the  amble  he  lifted  his  feet  as  in  the 
trot,  or  even  in  a  walk,  the  ofcillation  would  be  fuch, 
that  he  could  not  avoid  falling  on  his  fide,  and  it  is  only 
by  keeping  his  feet  very  near  the  ground,  and  by 
the  quick  alternate  motion  that  he  fupports  him¬ 
felf  in  this  pace,  in.  which  the  hind  leg  is  not  on¬ 
ly  to  move  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fore-leg  of 
the  fame  fide,  but  alfo  to  gain  on  it,  or  touch  the  ground 
a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  beyond  the  fpot  where  the 
latter  grounded.  The  further  the  hind-leg  extends  beyond 
the  place  where  the  fore-leg  grounded,  the  better  the 
horfe  ambles,  and  the  whole  motion  is  proportionally 
fuller.  Thus  the  whole  difference  between  the  amble 

and 
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and  the  trot  confifts  in  this,  that  the  fwo  legs  moving 
together  in  the  latter  are  in  a  diagonal  pofition,  whereas, 
in  the  former,  the  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide  move  toge¬ 
ther. 

This  pace,  which  is  very  fatiguing  to  the  horfe,  is 
very  eafy  to  the  rider.  It  has  not  the  roughnefs  of  the 
trot,  which  is  caufed  by  the  refiftance  of  the  fore-leg, 
at  the  lifting  up  of  the  hind  ;  becaufe,  in  the  amble, 
this  fore  leg  is  lifted  up  at  the  fame  time  with  the  hind¬ 
leg  of  the  fame  fide  ;  whereas  in  the  trot  the  fore-leg  of 
the  fame  fide  is  at  reft,  and  refills  the  impulfe  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  hind  leg  is  in  motion. 

They  who  are  fkilled  in  horfemanfliip  tell  us,  that 
horfes  which  naturally  amble,  never  trot,*  and  that  they 
are  a  great  deal  weaker  than  others.  Colts,  indeed, 
very  often  move  in  this  manner,  efpecially  when  they 
exert  themfelves,  and  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  trot  or 
gallop.  Moft  good  horfes,  which  have  been  over¬ 
worked,  and  on*  the  decline,  are  alio  obferved  volun¬ 
tarily  to  amble,  when  forced  to  a  motion  fwifter  than 
a  walk. 

Ihe  amble  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  a  de¬ 
fective  pace,  not  being  common,  and  natural  only  to 
a  very  few  horfes,  which,  in  general,  are  weaker  than 
others.  Add  to  this,  that  fiich  amblers  as  feem  the 
ftrongeft,  are  fpoiled  fooner  than  thofe  which  trot  or 
gallop.  Buffin' s  Hijloire  Maturely  tom.  IV. 

I  here  are  various  methods  of  difeipline  for  bringing 
a  young  horfe  to  amble :  fome  chufe  to  toil  him  in  his 
foot  pace  through  new  ploughed  fields,  which  natu¬ 
rally  inures  him  to  the  ftroke  required  in  the  amble; 
but  this  diforderly  toil  is  very  apt  to  weaken,  and  fome- 
times  to  lame  a  young  horfe.  Others  attempt  it  by  flopping 
him  in  a  gallop,  or  trot ,  fo  that  by  lofing  both,  he  necef- 
larily  Humbles  on  an  amble ;  but  this  is  apt  to  fpoil  a 
good  mouth  and  rein,  and  expofes  the  horfe  to  the 
danger  of  an  hoof-reach,  or  finew-ftrain,  by  over-reach- 
ing,  &c.  Some  prefer  ambling  by  weights  as  the  heft 
way ;  and  in  order  to  this,  either  overload  the  horfe  with 
excellive  heavy  fhoes,  or  fold  thick  peices  of  lead  about  the 
fetlock  pafterns,  without  confidering  that  the  former 
are  apt  to  make  him  interfere,  or  ftrike  fhort  with  his 
hind-feet  ;  and  that  the  latter,  befides  that  miichief,  ex¬ 
pole  the  horfe  to  incurable  ftrains,  cru filing  of  the  coro¬ 
net,  breeding  of  ring-bones,  See.  Others  load  the  horfe 
with  earth,  lead,  Sec.  which  often  occafion  a  fwaying  of 
the  back,  over-flraining  of  the  fillets,  Sec.  Some  en- 
dea\  our  to  make  him  amble  in  hand,  before  they  mount 
his  back,  by  means  of  fome  wall,  fmooth  pale,  or  rail, 
and  by  checking  him  in  the  mouth  with  the  bridle-hand, 
and  corroding  him  with  a  rod  on  the  hinder  hoofs,  and 
under  the  belly,  when  he  treads  falfe ;  but  this  is  very 
apt  to  fpoil  a  ipinted  horfe,  even  before  he  can  under¬ 
hand  what  you  would  have  him  do. 

The  bell  method  feems  to  confift  in  trving  with 
your  hands,  by  a  gentle  and  deliberate  racking  and 
thrufting  of  the  horfe  forwards,  by  helping  him  in  the 
weak  part  of  his  month  with  your  fnaffle,  which  muft 
be  fmooth,  big,  and  full ;  and  cor  reding  him  firft  on 
one  fide,  then  on  the  other,  with  the  calves  of  your  legs, 
and  Sometimes  with  a  fpur.  If  you  can  by  this  means 
make  him  fall  readily  into  an  amble,  though  in  a  fhuf- 
f  in  ,  and  diforderly  manner,  much  labour  will  be  faved  ; 
for  that  aptnefs  to  amble  will  render  the  tramcl  more 
eafy  to  him,  and  he  will  find  the  motion  without 
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Humbling,  or  being  frighted.  See  the  article  Tramel. 
Bradley  s  Diet.  Rujl. 

AMBRY,  Acembry,  or  Aumery,  a  pantry  or  cup¬ 
board  to  fet  viduals  in. 

ANBUPvY,  a  kind  of  wen*  or  fpongy  wart  growing 
on  any  part  of  a  horfe’s  body.  See  the  article  Wen. 

AN  GO R  A  goat .  S ee  the  arti cle  Goat. 

ANJOU  cabbage-Jhrub ,  an  exellent  vegetable  both  for 
the  kitchen,  and  the  food  of  cattle,  cultivated  with  great 
fuccefs  in  feveral  provinces  of  France  ;  and  that  ingenious 
hufbandman,  the  marquis  of  Turbilly,  lately  fent  a  parcel 
of  the  feeds  to  our  foeiety  lor  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
who  very  readily  diftributed  them  to  fuch  gentlemen  as 
applied  to  them  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  their  being 
cultivated  here  ;  lo  that  there  is  reafon  to  hope,  that  this 
ufeful  plant  will  foon  become  common  in  England.  The 
following  inftrudions  are  given  by  the  marquis  de  Tur¬ 
billy,  for  cultivating  the  Anjou  cabbage. 

“  The  great  Anjou  cabbage  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
leguminous  plants  for  country  people.  It  will  grow  in 
almoft  any  foil,  not  excepting  even  the  moft  indifferent, 
provided  it  be  fufficiently  dunged.  It  is  but  little  known 
about  Paris,  and  in  many  other  places,  where  it  might  be 
cultivated  to  great  advantage. 

“  The  feeds  of  this  cabbage  are  commonly  fown  in 
June,  in  a  quarter  of  good  mould,  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  watered  from  time  to  time  in  cafe  of  drought.  The 
plants  will  rife  pretty  fpeedily,  and  fhould  be  thinned  foon 
after,  wherever  they  Hand  too  thick.  The  next  care  is 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  whilft  they  continue,  by 
hoeing  the  ground  between  them.  About  the  firft  of  No¬ 
vember,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  field  where 
they  are  to  remain.  They  fhould  be  planted  there  in 
trenches  dug  with  a  fpade,  pretty  deep,  that  is,  they 
fhould  be  buried  almoft  up  to  the  leaves.  The  diftance 
between  them  fhould  be  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half 
every  way,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  Parti¬ 
cular  care  fhould  be  taken  never  to  plant  them  with  a 
dibble,  as  gardeners  plant  other  forts  of  cabbages.  A 
layer  of  dung  fhould  be  fpread  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  the  roots  of  the  tranfplanted  cabbages  covered 
therewith.  Tire  mould  taken  out  fhould  then  be  returned 
back  upon  the  dung ;  and  as  the  trench  will  then  no  longer 
hold  it  all,  there  will  remain  a  ridge  between  each  row  of 
cabbages. 

“  iowards  the  middle  of  May  enfuing,  the  ground 
fhould  be  well  flirred  between  the  plants,  with  a  fpade,  or 
fome  other  proper  inflrument,  and  its  whole  furface  laid 
quite  level.  After  this  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done, 
except  pulling  up  the  weeds,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
appear. 

u  Many  hufbandmen  fow  the  feeds  of  thefe  cabbages 
with  thofe  of  hemp;  and  though  this  may  not  be  fo  fure 
as  the  former,  it  often  fucceeds  very  well,  efpecially  in 
wet  years.  When  the  hemp  is  pulled  up,  a  multitude  of 
little  cabbages  are  feen,  and  which  having  then  a  free  air, 
grow  apace.  They  are  tranfplanted  about  the  firft  of 
November  in  the  manner  before  directed,  and  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  thofe  of  the  kitchen  garden,  becaufe  they  are  rot 
foapt  to  run  tip  to  feed  the  nextfpring;  an  accident  which 
fometimes  happens  to  a  few  of  thefe  cabbages,  in  certain 
years ;  and  it  then  becomes  neceffary  to  replace  them  by 
others  which  have  not  run  up,  and  which  are  refervedfor 
this  purpofe  in  a  feparate  fpet  of  ground. 

“  Several  farmers  ule  a  plough  to  cut  the  treneh  for 
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tranfplantmg  thefe  cabbages  ?  but  then  they  do  not  remove 
•them  till  the  fpring,  leaving  them,  in  the  mean  time,  m 
the  place  where  they  were  fown.  They  afterwards  give 
the  earth  a  dirring  with  the  fpade,  and  lay  it  fmooth  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  May,  in  the  manner  before  directed. 
Whole  fields  of  thefe  cabbages  may  be  feen  on  many 
farms  in  Anjou  and  Poitou,  and  which  prove  a  very  ufe- 
ful  refource. 

“  In  the  month  of  June,  fuch  of  thefe  cabbages  as  are 
already  large,  and  do  not  turn  in  their  leaves  for  cabbag¬ 
ing,  but  dill  continue  green,  begin  to  be  fit  for  ufe,  and 
foon  arife  at  their  full  perfection,  which  they  retain  till 
the  next  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  run  up,  and  after¬ 
wards  bloffom.  Their  feeds  ripen  towards  the  end  of 
July,  and  what  is  intended  for  fowing  fliould  then  be 
gathered. 

“  In  Anjou,  when  thefe  cabbages  are  entirely  run  up, 
they  generally  grow  to  the  hight  of  feven  or  eight  feet . 
fometimes  they  reach  to  eight  feet  and  a  half,  or  nine 
feet ;  nay,  fome  have  even  been  feen  of  a  greater  height. 

“  From  the  month  of  June,  when  thefe  cabbages  be¬ 
gin  to  be  fit  for  ufe,  their  leaves  are  gathered  from  time 
to  time,  and  they  {hoot  out  again.  They  are  large,  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  and  fo  tender  that  they  are  dreffed  with  a 
moment’s  boiling.  They  never  occafion  any  flatulencies 
or  uneafmefs  in  thedomach  ;  and  are  alfo  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  which  eat  them  greedily.  They  likewife  greatly 
increafe  the  milk  of  cows. 

«  Such  are  the  properties  of  this  kind  of  cabbage, 
greatly  edeemed  in  Anjou,  Poitou,  Britany,  Le  Maine, 
and  fome  other  neighbouring  provinces.  In  Anjou  far¬ 
mers  are  bound  by  their  leafes  to  plant  yearly  a  certain 
number  of  thefe  cabbages,  and  to  leave  a  certain  number 
of  them  (landing  when  they  quit  their  farms. 

«  This  cabbage  forms  a  kind  of  fiirub,  the  great  uti¬ 
lity  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that  its  leaves 
afford  nourifhment  to  men  and  cattle  ;  and  its  dalk, 
which  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  wrid,  is  ufed,  when 
dry,  for  fuel. 

«  It  fometimes  happens  in  extremely  fe.vere  winters, 
that  fome  of  thefe  cabbages  are  frozen  ;  and  this,  in  the 
above  provinces,  is  confidered  as  a  very  great  lofs  ;  but 
that  accident  is  rare,  becaufe  this  kind  of  cabbage  refills 
fro  (Is  better  than  mod  others. 

“  The  ground  where  thefe  cabbages  are  planted  flrould 
be  fenced  in  very  carefully  by  hedges  or  ditches,  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  the  depredations  of  cattle,  which  are  extreme¬ 
ly  fond  of  them.  With  this  precaution  I  have  made  fe- 
veral  plantations  of  them,  near  the  houfes  eredled  in  the 
•  midfl  of  the  heaths  and  commons  I  have  broken  up  and 
improved ;  and  they  have  fucceeded  very  well,  though 
the  foil  is  but  indifferent  in  many  places. 

t(  d  have,  near  my  houfe  in  Anjou,  two  well  inclofed 
fields,  deftined  for  this  fort  of  plantation.  They  are 
planted  alternately  every  year  with  young  cabbages. 
When  thefe  are  pulled  up,  after  they  have  feeded  in  the 
feconi  year,  at  the  time  already  mentioned,  the  ground 
where  they  flood  is  dug  up,  and  fowed  with  peafe  or 
beans,  the  crop  of  which  being  taken  oil  before  the  firfl 
of  November,  makes  room  for  planting  new  cabbages  at 
the  proper  feafbn.  The  foil  is  loofened  and  enriched 
by  the  peafe  and  beans,  and  by  this  means  the  land  is 
never  relied  ;  nor  is  it  ever  exhaufled,  becaufe  it  is 
dunged  whenever  the  cabbages  are  planted. 

“  Thefe  cabbages  are  of  fuch  excellent  fervice  to  me, 
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that  I  have  often  wondered  at  their  not  being  cultivated 
in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  I  believe  they 
would  fucceed  every  where,  and  I  advife  all  huibandmen 
to  make  plantations  of  them. 

“  I  wifh  that  this  fhort  memoir,  founded  on  my  own 
experience,  may  contribute  to  extend  the  culture  of  this 
ufeful  plant.” 

ANNUAL  plants ,  fuch  as  continue  one  year  only  ; 
or  fuch  as  fpring  up,  ripen  their  feed,  and  perilh  in  that 
fpace  of  time.  Thus  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peafe, 
& c.  are  annual  plants. 

Annual  meadow-grafs ,  called  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  %  SufFolk-grafs,  a  fpecies  of  very  beautiful  grafs, 
making  the  fined  turfs,  and  feems  particularly  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  dairy  farms.  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  I.  which  reprejents 
this  grafs  in  its  perfection. 

“  I  have,  fays  Mr.  Stillingfieet,  feen  whole  fields  of  it 
in  High  Suffolk,  without  any  mixture  of  other  grades  j 
and  as  fome  of  the  bed  fait  butter  we  have  in  London 
comes  from  that  country,  it  is  mod  likely  to  be  the  bed 
grafs  for  the  dairy.”  He  adds,  that  he  obferved,  upon  Mal- 
vern-hill,  a  walk  made  there  for  the  convenience  of  the 
water  drinkers,  which  was,  in  many  places,  covered 
over  with  this  grafs,  in  lefs  than  a  year,  though  he  could 
not  find  a  fingle  plant  of  it  befides  in  any  other  part  of  the 
hill.  This  was  doubtlefs  owing  to  the  frequent  treading, 
which  has  the  greated  tendency  to  make  this  grafs  flourifh  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  very  evident,  that  rolling  mud  be  very 
ferviceable  to  it.  As  the  flowers  and  dems  of  this  plant 
do  not  grow  brown  fo  foon  as  thofe  of  other  grades,  nor 
cover  the  radical  leaves  fo  much,  becaufe  they  are  confi* 
derably  fhorter,  this  affords  a  more  pleafing  turf  than  any 
other  grafs.”  Stillingfieet' s  Mifcel.  Tracts. 

Mr.  Ray  obferves  of  the  common  meadow  grafs,  that  it 
is  a  (lender  and  fucculent  plant,  very  agreeable  to  cattle, 
and  a  fattener  of  them  ;  that  it  delights  in  a  rich  foil  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  injured  by  being  trodden  under  foot,  and 
therefore  is  commonly  found  along  the  Tides  of  paths 
and  roads.  It  fpindles  and  ears  in  the  fpring,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  (hoot  during  the  whole  fummer.  Ray  s  Hijlory 
of  Plants. 

As  plenty  of  the  feeds  of  this  grafs  might  be  very  eafily 
procured  from  Suffolk,  it  might  be  propagated  and  cul¬ 
tivated  in  all  parts  of  England,  where  the  (oil  and  fitua- 
tion  are  adapted  to  its  growth. 

It  is  indeed  amazing,  that  amidft  the  great  variety  of 
grades  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  that  fo  few 
farmers  have  had  any  thoughts  about  improving  their 
meadows  and  paftures  ;  they  feem  to  take  every  thing  up¬ 
on  trull,  imagining,  perhaps,  that  the  grafs  they  find 
growing  naturally  in  their  grounds,  is  much  better,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  than  any  other 
they  could  fow,  or  adopt  in  its  (lead. 

But  this  is  furely  a  very  narrow  way  of  thinking,  and 
fhould  it  be  encouraged,  would  foon  put  a  (lop  to  all  im¬ 
provements  in  hufbandry.  We  have  been  too  long  in¬ 
fluenced  by  cuftom  :  it  is  time  for  us  to  (hake  off  our  fet¬ 
ters,  and  rouze  ourfelves  from  the  deep  lethargy  which  has 
prevented  us  from  receiving,  or  at  lead  from  removing 
the  difadvantages  of  the  old  hufbandry,  which,  in  many 
refpects,  is  highly  difadvantageous  both  to  the  farmer  and 
his  country. 

ANTIC  OR,  a  difeafe  among  horfes,  confiding  of  a 
malignant  fvvelling  in  the  bread;  which  extends  fome¬ 
times  to  the  very  (heath  under  the  belly  ;  and  is  attended 
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vkli  a  fever,  great  deprefBon  and  wcaknels,  and  a  total 
want  of  appetite. 

'JPhe  cure  Biould  be  firfi  attempted  by  large  and  re¬ 
peated  bleedings,  to  abate  the  inflammation  ;  emollient 
clyfiers  Iliould  be  injected  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  an 
ounce  of  lal  prunella  in  each.  The  fwelling  fhould  be 
bathed  with  marfhmallow  ointment,  and  an  opening 
poultice,  with  onions  boiled  in  it,  fhould  be  daily 
applied  over  it.  If  by  this  method  continued  four  or 
five  days,  the  inflammation  in  the  throat  and  gullet  be 
removed,  the  attention  fhould  more  particularly  turn  to 
encourage  the  fwelling  on  the  breafi,  and  bring  it,  if 
pofiible,  to  matter :  let  the  poultice  therefore  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  give  the  horfe  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle, 
diflolved  in  a  pint  of  beer,  every  night.  When  the 
fwelling  is  grown  foft,  it  muff  be  opened  with  a  knife, 
and  dreffed  with  turpentine  digefiive,  the  danger  being 
then  over. 

But  fhould  it  be  found  impracticable  to  bring  the 
fwelling  to  matter,  and  the  fwelling  upwards  fhould  in- 
creafe  fo  as  to  endanger  fuffocation,  authors  have  advifed 
to  pierce  the  humour  with  a  liot  pointed  cautery,  and 
drefs  part  with  the  turpentine  digefiive,  fharpened  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  Spanifh  flies  and  uphorbium  in  pow¬ 
der,  in  order  to  ftimulate  and  promote  a  greater  difeharge ; 
at  the  fame  time  fomenting  and  bathing  the  adjacent  parts 
with  ointment  of  marfhmallows. 

M.  Gueriniere,  as  well  as  Soleyfel,  have  advifed  open¬ 
ing  the  fkin,  when  the  tumour  cannot  be  brought  to 
matter,  in  order  to  introduce  a  piece  of  black  helebore- 
root  Beeped  in  vinegar,  and  to  confine  it  there  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  this  alfo  is  intended  as  a  fiimulent,  and  is 
faid  to  anfwer  the  intention,  by  occafioning  fometimes  a 
fwelling  as  big  as  a  man’s  head.  Bartleys  Farriery. 

ANTS,  or  pifmreS)  are  injurious  both  to  pafiure  lands 
and  gardens  ;  in  the  former  by  throwing  up  hills,  and  in 
the  latter,  by  feeding  on  the  fruit,  &c. 

The  method  of  keeping  them  from  trees  is  by  en- 
compaffing  the  Item  with  a  circle  or  roll  of  wool,  newly 
plucked  from  the  flieep’s  belly,  four  fingers  in  breadth, 
or  by  laying  faw-duft  round  the  tree.  The  fame  will  be 
effected  when  you  anoint  the  tree  with  tar  ;  but  as  tar  is 
prejudicial  to  trees,  human  ordure  will,  perhaps,  do  bet¬ 
ter  ;  becaufe  if  any  of  it  be  put  into  their  hills,  it  will  kill 
them.  Mortimer's  Hufoandry. . 

Ant -bills,  the  habitations  of  the  ants,  confuting  of 
little  eminences,  compofed  of  fmall  particles  of  fand, 
lightly  and  artfully  laid  together. 

Thefe  hills,  or  habitations  of  the  ants,  though  very 
convenient  for  themfelves  and  their  own  focieties,  are 
very  dcftruCtive  to  the  farmer,  depriving  him  of  as  much 
land  as  thefe  hills  cover  ;  which  may  be  often  computer 
at  a  tenth  part,  or  more,  of  his  valuable  grafs  lands. 
Nay,  in  fome  places,  where  negligence  has  buffered, 
them  to  multiply,  almofl  half  of  it  has  been  renderec 
ufelefs :  the  hills  Banding  as  thick  together  as  grafs- 
cocks  in  hay  time :  and  what  is  moB  furprizing,  this  in¬ 
dolence  is  defended  by  affirming,  that  the  area  or  fupe- 
ficies  of  their  land  is  thereby  encreafed :  whereas  it  is 
well  known,  by  the  induBrious,  that  very  little  or  no 
grafs  ever  grows  thereon  ;  amt,  therefore,  if  the  furface 
be  increafed,  the  produce  is  proportionably  decrcafed. 
See  the  article  Mole-Hill. 

It  has  been  a  cuBom  in  many  places  at  the  beginning  o 
winter,  and  often  when  the  weather  was  not  very  cold, 
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to  dig  up  the  ant-hills,  three  or  four  inches  below  the  fuf- 
:ace  of  the  ground  ;  and  then  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and 
catter  the  fragments  about :  but  this  only  diffeminates  the 
infeCls  inBead  of  dcBroying  them  ;  they  can  hide  them- 
elves  among  the  roots  of  the  grafs  for  the  prefent ;  and 
then  colled  themfelves  together  again  upon  any  little  emi¬ 
nence,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  ready  for  their 
ourpofe,  viz.  the  circular  ridges  round  the  hollows,  where 
the  hills  flood,  as  is  very  foon  vifible  to  a  curious  oh- 
ferver.  A  much  better  method  feems  therefore  to  be 
jointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  Mujeian  Rajlicum ,  vol.  vi. 
namely,  to  cut  off  the  hills  entire,  and  even  with  the 
furface  ;  and  to  let  them  lie  whole  at  a  little  difiance,  with 
their  bottom  upwards  :  by  this  means  the  ants,  which  are 
known  to  be  very  tenacious  of  their  r.efis,  will  continue 
in  their  habitations,  while  the  rains,  by  running  into  their 
holes  of  communication,  affified  afterwards  by  the  frofis, 
which  will  now  fooner  penetrate  to  their  dwellings,  will 
defiroy  them.  Perhaps  a  little  foot  fown  on  the  places, 
and  wafhed  in  with  the  rains,  would  have  a  better  effed. 
The  hills  when  rendered  mellow  by  the  frofis,  may  be 
broken  and  difperfed  about  the  land.  This  method  of 
cutting  the  hills  even  with  the  furface,  has  one  advan¬ 
tage  i  it  leaves  the  pafiure-land  even  and  fit  for  mow¬ 
ing';  and  at  the  fame  time  the  little  eminences  being  taken 
away,  the  infeds  are  expofed  to  the  wet,  which  is  dif- 
agreeable  to  them. 

In  wet  weather  thefe  infeds  accumulate  cavernous 
heaps  of  fandy  particles  among  the  grafs,  called  by  the  la¬ 
bourers  fprout-hills  ;  wdiich  quickly  take  off  the  edge  of  a 
feythe.  Thefe  hills,  which  are  very  light  and  compref* 
fible,  the  above  writer  affures  us  from  experience,  may 
be  readily  Bamped  down,  by  the  feet  of  the  hay-makers, 
and  the  infeds,  together  with  their  eggs  and  earth,  eafily 
pounded  to  a  mortar.  This  fliould  be  repeated  a  fecond, 
and  perhaps  a  third  time,  after  the  itinerant  foragers 
have  returned  from  their  quefi  of  food,  and  have  begun 
to  raife  new  Brudures  near  the  old  demoliflied  habitations. 

APHERNOUSLI,  or  arkenoujli ,  a  fpecies  of  pine,  or 
pinafier,  growing  wild  on  the  Alps,  where  one  would 
think  it  impoffible  that  any  tree  could  vegetate  and  pro- 
fper ;  and  therefore  would  probably  thrive  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  on  our  bleak,  barren,  rocky,  mountainous  trade 
of  land.  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  2. 

The  timber  is  large,  and  has  many  ufes,  efpeciaily 
within-doors,  or  under  cover.  The  branches  refemble 
thefe  of  the  pitch-trees,  commonly  called  the  fpruce  fir  : 
but  the  cones  are  more  round  in  the  middle,  being  of  %. 
purplifh  colour,  fhaded  with  black.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk,  or  bole  of  the  tree,  is  not  reddifli  like  the  bark  of 
the  pine,  but  of  a  whitifh  cafi,  like  that  of  the  fir.  The 
hulk,  or  fort  of  (hell,  which  inclofes  the  kernels,  is  eafily 
cracked,  and  the  kernels  are  covered  with  a  brown  fkin, 
which  peels  off ;  they  are  about  as  large  as  a  common 
pea,  triangular  like  buck-wheat,  and  white  and  foft  as  a 
blanched  almond,  of  an  oily  agreeable  tafie,  but  leaving 
in  the  mouth  that  fmall  degree  of  afperity,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  wild  fruits,  and  is  not  unpleafing.  rI  hefe  ker¬ 
nels  make  a  part  fometimes  in  a  Swifs  defert ;  they  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  mufliroom-buttons  in  ragouts  ;  and  are 
alfo  recommended  in  confumptive  cafes,  on  account  of 
their  balfamic  oil. 

Wainfcoting,  flooring,  and  other  joiner’s  work,  mane 
with  the  planks  of  aphernoufli,  are  of  a  finer  grain,  and 
more  beautifully  variegated  than,  deal,  and  the  fmell  ot 
>  the 
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the  wood  is  more  agreeable.  From  this  tree  is  extracted 
a  white  odoriferous  refin. 

The  aphernoufli  is  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  nature,  and 
will  bear  removing  when  it  is  young,  even  in  dry  warm 
weather.  The  wood  makes  excellent  firing  in  floves, 
ovens,  and  kilns  ;  but  is  dangerous  to  be  ufed  on  the 
hearth  or  in  grates,  being  apt  to  fplinter  and  fly  to  aeon- 
fiderable  diftance. 

This  tree  is  the  pinus  cembra  of  Matthioli  and  LinnreuSj 
the pinus foliis  quinism  Haller,  the  larix fe?nper-virens  in 
the  German  Ephemeris,  the  libanus  carpathius  of  fome 
writers,  and  th epina  cinque  feiieilles ,  N°  20.  in  Du  Hamel. 
It  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  moil  mountainous 
and  coldeil  parts  of  the  Brianqonnois,  where  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  alviez.  It  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  white 
Canada  pine,  which  is  better  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Weymouth-pine.  EJJays  on  Hujbandry. 

APIARY,  a  bee-garden,  or  place  where  bees  are  kept. 
See  the  article  Bees.  . 

APOPLEXY,  or,  as  the  farriers  generally  call  it,  the 
J1  aggers,  a  difeafe  to  which  the  horfe  is  fubjedl,  and  by 
which  the  creature  drops  down  fuddenly  without  fenfe  or 
motion,  except  a  working  of  his  flanks,  proceeding  from 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  never  ccafes 
while  any  fpark  of  life  remains. 

The  previous  fymptoms  are  drowfinefs,  watry  moift 
eyes,  fomewhat  full  and  inflamed,  a  difpofition  to  reel, 
feeblenefs,  a  bad  appetite,  and  almoft  continual  hanging 
of  the  head,  or  refting  it  in  his  manger,  fometimes  with 
little  or  no  fever,  and  fcarce  any  alteration  in  the  dung  or 
urine.  When  the  apoplexy  proceeds  from  water  collect¬ 
ed  in  the  finufes  and  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  hoife  has 
generally,  befides  all  the  foregoing  fymptoms,  a  difpofi¬ 
tion  to  rear  up,  and  is  apt  to  fall  back,  when  any  one  goes 
to  handle  him  about  his  head.  The  reafon  of  his  falling 
backwards  feems  to  be  obvious,  becaufe  when  the  head  is 
raifed  with  his  mouth  upwards,  the  water  in  the  ventricles 
( caufes  a  Aveight  upon  the  cerebellum,  or  part  lying  under 
the  brain,  and  origin  of  the  nerves,  fo  as  to  deprive  the 
creature  of  fenfe  and  motion  at  once :  this  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prove  fuddenly  mortal.  Young  horfes  are  mofl  fub- 
je£t  to  it,  and,  with  proper  helps,  and  good  ufage,  fome¬ 
times  get  over  it:  but  when  the  apoplexy  proceeds  from 
wounds  or  blows  on  the  head,  or  from  any  other  caufe 
producing  ruptures  in  the  blood-veffels,  or  from  matter 
colleCled  in  the  brain,  or  its  membranes  ;  or  if  any  part 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  be  indurated,  or  grown 
callous,  by  long  continuance,  the  horfe  will  not  only  have 
mofl  of  the  fymptoms  already  deferibed,  but  will  be  fran¬ 
tic  by  fits,  efpecially  after  his  feeds,  fo  as  to  flart  and 
fly  into  motion  at  every  thing  that  comes  near  him. 
Thefe  cafes  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  feldom  admit 
of  a  perfeCl  recovery.  But  when  horfes  fall  down  fud¬ 
denly  and  work  violently  at  their  flanks,  without  any  abi¬ 
lity  to  rife,  even  after  plentiful  bleeding,  fuch  horfes  fel¬ 
dom  recover. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  {trike  the  veins 
In  feveral  parts  at  once,  to  raife  up  the  horfe  s  head  and 
fhoulders,  propping  them  with  plenty  of  ftraw  ;  and  if  he 
furvive  the  fit,  to  cut  feveral  rowels ;  though  in  cafe  of 
ruptured  veffels,  or  if  any  kind  of  extraneous  matter  be 
lodged  on  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  all  thefe  helps 
will  be  of  little  fervice. 

But  if  the  apopleCtic  fit  happens  to  be  only  the  effeCt  of 
a  plethora,  or  fulnefs  of  blood,  horn  high  feeding,  and 
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want  of  fufficient  exercife  ;  or  if  it  be  the  effeCt  of  a  fi?y 
blood,  which  is  often  the  cafe  of  many  young  horfes,  that 
have  been  fed  for  fale,  or  from  catching  cold  while  the 
blood  is  in  this  flate,  the  cure  will  not  be  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty,  notwithflanding  a  horfe,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  may'  reel  and  flagger,  and  fometimes  fall 
down  fuddenly. 

Firft  of  all  bleed  plentifully,  and  keep  the  horfe  for 
fome  time  to  an  opening  diet  of  fealded  bran,  and  fome¬ 
times  fealded  barley,  leffening  the  quantity  of  his  hay. 
After  two  days  repeat  the  bleeding,  but  in  a  fmaller  de¬ 
gree.  If  the  horfe  has  a  cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
him  peCtoral  drinks,  proper  for  that  diforder.  See  Coj,d. 

But  if  no  fymptom  of  a  cold  appear  it  will  be  neceffary, 
after  bleeding  and  a  fpare  diet,  to  give  him  two  or  three 
purges,  not  only  to  remove  the  plethora  or  fulnefs  but 
to  attenuate  and  thin  his  blood,  for  which  the  following  is 
recommended. 

“  Take  of  the  fineft  fuccotrine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter  ;  frefli  jallop,  two  drams  ;  fait  of  tartar,  three 
drams  ;  native  cinnabar,  or  the  cinnabar  of  antimony  half 
an  ounce  ;  make  it  into  a  ball  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fyrup  of  rofes  or  marfhmallows  ;  adding  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  chemical  oil  of  annifeeds,  making  the  whole 
into  a  ball,  rolling  it  in  liquorice-powder.” 

The  purge  may  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  by  in- 
creafing  or  diminilhing  the  jallap.  Let  this  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  horfe  will  probably  recover, 
without  a  relapfe.  Powder  of  antimony,  or  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  as  the  liver,  the  crocus  metallorum ,  its  cinnabar,  or  the 
native  cinnabar,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  gum  guaiacum, 
may  be  alfo  given  in  ounce  dofes,  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
to  mend  his  blood,  and  take  off  its  fizinefs.  Norfliould  ex¬ 
ercife,  as  foon  as  the  horfe  is  able  to  bear  it,  be  omitted. 

When  a  horfe  drops  down  fuddenly  with  hard  riding, 
or  violent  driving,  it  in  many  refpeCts  refembles  an  apo¬ 
plexy,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  head  are  affeCted  as  in 
an  apoplexy  ;  but  as  this  proceeds  only  from  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  rarefaction  of  the  blood,  and  its  rapid  motion, 
whereby  the  fmall  veffels  of  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs, 
are  fo  extremely  diftended  as  to  caufe  an  univerfal  pref- 
fure  on  the  origin  of  the  nerves  ;  the  horfe  by  this  means 
lofes  all  fenfe  and  motion,  and  generally  falls  fuddenly, 
efpecially  upon  any  fudden  flop  ;  becaufe  when  the  bodily 
motion  ceafes,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
is  not  accelerated  in  proportion  to  its  influx  from  the  ar¬ 
teries,  which  foon  produces  a  fuffocation  and  a  falling 
down,  without  fenfe  or  motion.  Inftances  of  this  kind 
are  not  uncommon,  efpecially  in  very  hot  weather, 
when  the  external  heats  adds  greatly  to  the  blood’s  mo¬ 
tion  and  rarefa&ion.  But  as  we  fuppofe  in  this  cafe, 
little  or  no  fault  in  the  blood,  except,  perhaps,  a  ple¬ 
thora,  or  weaknefs  of  the  veffels,  the  quickeft  and  readiefl 
remedy  is  bleeding  ;  and  unlefs  the  horfe  dies  with  the 
violence  of  the  fall,  which  fometimes  happens,  or  by 
burfting  the  fmall  veffels  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  or  hap¬ 
pens  through  polipufes  in  the  heart  or  principal  veins,  he 
will  foon  rife  of  himfelf,  or  without  much  help,  and  may 
be  preferved  from  fuch  accidents  for  the  future,  by  bet¬ 
ter  ufage.  Gihfon  cn  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes. 

APPETITE,  a  certain  painful  or  uneafy  fenfation, 
always  accompanied  with  a  defire  to  eat  or  drink. 

Horfes,  more  than  mofl  other  creatures,  are  fubjedt  to 
difeafes  of  the  ftomach,  particularly  to  a  want  of  appetite , 
and  a  vitiated,  or  voracious  appetite. 

JFcnt 
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Want  ^Appetite  is  when  a  horfe  feeds  poorly,  and 
is  apt  to  mangle  his  hay,  or  leave  it  in  the  rack,  and  the 
fame  time  gathers  little  flelh,  and  his  dung  habitually 
foft,  and  of  a  pale  colour. 

Thefe  are  evident  figns  of  a  relaxed  conftitution, 
wherein  the  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  guts  may  have 
z  very  great  fhare.  This  habitual  weaknefs  may  be 
either  natural  and  hereditary,  or  may  be  caufed  by  fome 
previous  ill  management  ;  fuch  as  too  much  fcalded  bran, 
or  too  much  hot  meat  of  any  kind,  which  relaxes  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach  or  guts,  and  in  the  end  produces 
a  weak  digeftion,  and  confequently  a  lofs  of  appetite. 

The  belt  method  to  harden  and  recover  fuch  horfes, 
is  to  give  them  much  gentle  exercife  in  the  open  air, 
efpecially  in  dry  weather  ;  never  to  load  their  ftomachs 
with  large  feeds,  and  to  keep  them  as  much  as  poffible 
to  a  dry  diet,  indulging  them  now  and  then  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  beans  among  their  oats  ;  but  in  cafe  the  horfe  grows 
weak,  and  requires  the  help  of  phyfic,  a  few  laxative 
purges. like  the  following,  fhould  be  given. 

“  Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  fi  x  drams  ;  rhubarb  in  line 
powder,  two  drams  ;  faffron  dried  and  powdered,  one 
dram  :  make  it  into  a  ftiff  ball,  with  a  fullicient  quan¬ 
tity  of  fyrup  of  rofes,  and  add  two  drams  of  the  elixir 
proprietatis,  prepared  with  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  bell.” 

This  purge  will  work  very  gently,  and  bring  the  horfe 
to  a  better  appetite,  and  ftrengthen  his  digeftion.  It  may 
be  repeated  once  a  week,  or  once  in  ten  days,  and  after 
the  operation  of  each  purge. 

“  Take  a  large  handful  of  the  rafpings  or  fhavings  o  ’ 
guaiacum,  pomegranate  bark,  and  balauftines  bruifcd, 
of  each  an  ounce  >  galangals  and  liquorice  root  fliced, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  :  let  thefe  be  boiled  in  fix  quarts 
of  fmith’s  forge-water,  to  three  pints  ;  and  while  it  is 
warm,  infufe  in  the  decoction  two  drams  of  faffron,  anc 
half  an  ounce  of  diafcordium.” 

Let  this  be  divided  into  two  drinks,  and  give  one  after 
the  purge  has  done  working,  and  the  other  after  two 
day’s  intermiflion  ;  in  cold  weather  the  drinks  fhould  be 
warmed  before  they  are  adminiftered :  the  fame  may  be 
complied  with  after  the  laft  purge,  and  repeated  as  often 
as  may  be  neceffary,  continuing  to  give  the  horfe  con- 
ftant  exercife  in  the  open  free  air  ;  and  this  will  be  the 
likelieft  method  to  ftrengthen  fuch  horfes,  as  are  of  weak 
relaxed  conftitutions. 

But  where  fuch  a  habit  is  contracted  by  too  much 
feeding,  efpecially  on  hot  fcalded  diet,  which  is  often 
the  cafe  of  young  horfes  kept  up  for  fale,  the  belt  way 
is  to  bleed  and  purge  fuch  horfes,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  rowel  them  in  the  belly  ;  for  this  fort  of  feeding  eafily 
occafions  horfes  to  be  lax,  that  have  no  natural  difpofi- 
tion  to  it ;  for  when  they  grow  fuddenly  fat  by  fuch  ma¬ 
nagement,  the  fecretions  from  the  guts  become  greafy, 
which  always  caufes  weaknefs  and  relaxation  in  them, 
and  often  forms  a  proper  nidus  for  the  breeding  of  ver¬ 
min  ;  all  which  may  be  eafily  remedied  by  purging  in 
the  firft  place,  and  afterwards  by  proper  exercife,  and  a 
clean  diet. 

As  for  thofe  horfes  that  are  of  a  hot  fiery  difpofition, 
and  lofe  their  appetites  by  their  heat  and  fretting,  it  is  a 
cafe  that  cannot  eafily  be  remedied,  becaufe  of  the  natural 
inflammatory  difpofition  of  their  blood  ;  the  only  method 
is  to  keep  them  to  a  cool  diet  while  they  are  young,  and, 
in  country  places,  to  let  them  run  abroad,  efpecially 
where  they  have  ftables  and  warm  ranges,  to  keep  them 
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from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  winter ;  for  theft 
fort  of  horfes  are  always  tender,  being,  for  the  mod 
part,  extremely  thin  fkinned,  and  their  blood  of  a  thin 
texture,  and  eafily  put  in  motion.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
the  belt  way,  in  fummer,  is  to  bring  them  up  in  the  day 
time,  and  only  let  them  run  abroad  in  the  night,  they 
being  more  hunted  with  the  flies  than  any  other,  which 
keeps  them  continually  upon  the  fret,  and  hinders  them 
from  thriving.  When  fuch  horfes  live  till  they  are  full 
aged,  their  heat  and  fierinefs  often  abates,  fo  that  they 
grow  more  ufeful ;  but  while  they  are  young,  they  are 
more  fubjeCl  to  inward  impoftumations  than  horfes  of  a 
cooler  temperament ;  and  thefe  often  kill  them  fudden,- 
ly,  or  bring  them  into  lingering  confumptive  maladies, 
which  in  fome  meafure  may  be  prevented  by  the  above 
method.  Gibfon  on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes. 

V itiated ,  or  Voracious  Appetite,  is  that  where  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  always  craving  for  meat.  See  Foul-Feeding. 

APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  civil  year,  confift- 
ing  of  thirty  days. 

This  month  is  the  belt  month,  if  the  weather  be  dry,, 
to  fow  barley  and  white  oats,  to  deftroy  weeds,  and  alfo 
to  fallow  land. 

Fell  the  timber  you  intend  to  bark,  if  the  fpring  be 
forward  :  cleanfe  and  rid  your  coppices,  and.  preferve 
them  from  cattle  :  keep  geefe  and  fwine  out  of  commons 
and  paftures,  and  water  new  planted  trees,  if  the  weather 
prove  dry. 

Pick  up  ftones  on  the  new  fown  land fow  hemp  and. 
flax. 

Cleanfe  ditches,  and  get  in  your  manure  that  lies  in. 
the  ftreets  or  lanes,  or  lay  it  in  heaps. 

Set  ofiers,  willows,  and  other  aquatics,  before  they- 
are  too  forward,  and  alfo  flips  of  rofemary  or  lavender. 

You  may  throughout  this  month  fow  clover  grafs, 
faintfoin,  and  all  French  and  other  graffes,  or  hays  : 
plant  madder,  and  be  felling  your  winter  fed  cattle.. 
Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

AQUATICS,  or  aquatic  plants,  fuch  plants  and  trees 
as  grow  iii  water. 

Thus,  the  willow,  ofier,.  water-creffes,  brook-limes, 
&c.  are  aquatics. 

ARABLE  land ,  fuch  land  as  is  tilled,  or  cultivated 
for  the  production  of  corn. 

ARAIRE,  the  name  of  a  fmall  plough  ufed  in  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Languedoc,  in  France. 

It  confifts  of  a  ground  wrift,  a ,  b>,  (Plate  I.  Fig.  3.} 
from  three  to  four  feet  long,,  ending  in  a  point  towards 
h.  The  under  part  of  this  wrift,  inftead  of  being  flat, 
is  formed  into  a  ridge,  which  extends  the  whole  length 
of  it. 

This  ground  wrift,  at  the  end  #,  terminates  in  a 
ftrong  tenon  fixed  in  a  large  mortife,  formed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  d  of  the  beam  d  e ,  and  is  befides  faftened  to  the 
beam  by  two  iron  uprights  f  g ,  which  have  a  head  at 
g,  and  going  through  the  beam  are  keyed  at  f:  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  under  part  of  the  beam  about  f  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  ground  wrift  towards  ^,,is  about 
fifteen  inches.  Inftead  of  thefe  uprights  there  is  fome- 
times  put  a  piece  of  ftiarpened  wood  or  iron,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  pricked  line  bg>  which  ferves  inftead  of  a 
coulter. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  ground  wrift  is  fixed  a  large 
iron  fhare  dh  (Fig.  4).  the  part  d  /,  is  received  into  the 
Same  mortife  of  the  extremity  cl  (Fig-  3-)  in  which  the. 

tenon. 
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tenon  of  the  ground  wrift  is  faftened  ;  and  the  wings  of 
the  (hare  k  l  (Fig.  4.)  reft  upon  the  iron  uprights  fg 

^  Oi^the  hindermoft  part  of  this  plough  is  a  fingle  le¬ 
ver  m  d  (Fig.  3.)  which  ferves  for  a  handle  :  at  the  end 
(L  where  it  is  bent,  it  enters,  as  well  as  the  ground  wrilt 
and  ihare,  into  the  great  mortife  d,  at  the  end  of  the 
beam  ;  and  the  whole  is  fecured  with  wedges.  I  He 
handle  fometimes  confifts  of  two  pieces  lapped  one  over 
the  other,  as  at  n,  to  lengthen  or  fhorten  it,  according 

to  the  height  of  the  ploughman.  . 

By  means  of  the  wedges  juft  mentioned,  the  angle 
which  the  ground  wrift  forms  with  the  beam,  may  be 
altered  at  pleafure,  which  makes  it  plough  more  or  lefs 
Jeep.  At  the  hinder  parts  of  the  ground  wrifts  are  two 
earth  boards,  faftened  at  3,  by  a  ftrong  wooden  pin,  which 
pafles  through  both  the  boards  and  the  ground  wrilt. 

The  beam  d,  /,  e,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
long,  has  an  iron  bolt  at  the  end  e,  which  enters  with 
great  eafe  into  a  large  mortile  made  at  tne  extiennty  g , 
of  the  piece  of  wood  q  5  r,  intended  _  to  pafs  between 
the  oxen,  and  to  which  their  harnefs  is  to  be  faftened. 
When  a  fingle  horfe  is  ufed  in  the  plough,  a  {haft  is  fub- 
ftituted  inftead  of  the  piece  of  wood  f  5  r,  and  {aliened 
to  the  end  of  the  beam  e,  by  an  iron  ringlet. 

It  is  evident  that  this  plough  goes  a  greater  or  lets 
depth,  according  as  the  draught  is  more  or  lefs  raifed.  I  he 
ploughman,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  can  alter  the 
angle  which  the  ground  wrift  forms  with  the  beam,  by 
means  of  the  wedges  he  drives  into  the  mortife  of  the 
beam,  \Vhich  receives  both  the  ground  wnft  and  handle. 
But  thefe  directions  not  being  fufficiently  exaCt,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  ploughman  fhould  lean  on  the  handle  m, 
when  it  cuts  too  deep,  and  raife  it  when  it  makes  too 
{hallow  a  furrow  :  this  labour  is  fo  conftant,  that  were 
the  plough  to  work  in  a  ftrong  foil,  the  ploughman 
could  not  fupport  it.  The  two  little  earth  boards  p  p, 
turn  over  to  the  right  and  left  the  earth  that  has  been 
loofened  by  the  (hare  ;  but  this  is  not  done  fo  regularly, 
as  when  there  is  but  one  earth  board,  which  throws  the 
earth  into  the  furrows  before  made,  as  fall  as  it  comes  out 
of  that  which  the  plough  is  forming  :  it  is  however  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  ground  wrift  being  ridged,  the  ploughman 
always  refts  it  on  one  fide,  which  occafions  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  to  be  thrown  one  way. 

Thefe  ploughs  having  no  coulters, .  the  earth  13  not 
cut  vertically  at  all :  for  neither  the  piece  of  fhaipened 
wood,  nor  the  (heath  which  joins  the  ground  wrift  to  the 
beam,  and  which  is  placed  a  little  before  the  fmall  iron 
bars/,  g,  can  be  efteemed  a  coulter.  The  bar  repre- 
fented  by  the  pricked  line  h  g,  may  ferve  inftead  of  a 
coulter,  but  it  muft  then  be  made  of  iron  ;  and  111  this 
cafe  the  coulter  would  be  very  improperly  fituated,  loi  it 
fhould  by  rights  be  before  the  (hare. 

Thefe  ploughs  are  very  convenient  to  ufe  among^trees, 
or  in  vineyards  ;  they  may  alfo  ferve  to  ftir  the  giound 
in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of  faint  fom  and  lu¬ 
cerne  ;  but  then  fhould  be  rather  called  cultivators,  than 
ploughs.  Du  Hamers  Elemcns  d' Agriculture. 

ARCHIMEDES’S  ferew,  a  kind  of  fpiral  pump,  for 
raifrng  water,  fo  called  from  Archimedes,  its  inventor. 

It  confifts  of  a  long  cylinder,  with  a  hollow  pipe,  tube, 
or  groove  coiled  round  it,  as  reprefented  on  Plate  I. 
Fig.  5.  where  A  B  (hews  the  cylinder,  and  C  D  the 
tube  open  at  each  end.  It  is  placed  in  an  oblique  po- 
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fition  to  the  horizon,  with  the  lower  end  in  the  water  to 
be  raifed,  and  the  other  fupported  by  the  pivot  below 
the  winch  J  K,  by  which  the  tube  and  cylinder  are 
turned  round. 

As  foon  as  the  ferew  is  immerfed  in  the  water,  it  im¬ 
mediately  rifes  therein  by  the  orifice  C,  to  the  level  of 
the  furface  of  the  water  E  F  ;  and  if  the  point  of  the 
fpiral  tube,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is  co¬ 
incident  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  happens  not  to 
be  On  the  lower  fide  of  the  cylinder,  he  w'ater  will,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  ferew,  move  on  the  fpiral  tube,  till  it 
comes  to  the  point  which  is  on  the  other  fide,  and  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  when  it  is  arrived 
at  that  point,  as  fuppofe  at  O,  it  cannot  afterwards  pof- 
fefs  any  part  of  the  fpiral,  but  that  which  is  upon  the 
lowed  part  of  the  cylinder ;  for  it  cannot  move  from  O 
towards  H  or  G,  becaufe  they  are  fituated  higher  above 
the  horizon  ;  and  fince  this  will  conftantly  be  the  cafe, 
after  the  water  in  the  fpiral  has  obtained  the  point  0 ,  it 
is  plain  that  it  muft  always  be  on  the  under  part  of  the 

cylinder.  .  c 

But  becaufe  the  cylinder  is  in  motion,  every  part  ot 
the  fpiral  ferew  from  O  to  D,  will,  by  degrees,  lucceed 
to  every  part  thereof  from  O  to  D,  as  it  comes  on  the 
lower  fide  ;  that  is,  it  muft  afeend  on  the  lower  part  ot 
the  cylinder  through  all  the  length  of  the  pipe,  till  it 
comes  to  the  orifice  at  D,  where  it  will  run  out,  as  ha\> 
ing  nothing  farther  to  fupport  it.  .  . 

This  engine  may  be  very  ufeful  in  railing  water,  foul 
with  fand,  &c.  as  the  leathers  of  pumps  will  be  foon 
deftroyed  by  thefe  particles.  And  it  was  principally  this 
reafon  that  induced  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton  to  erect 
a  machine  of  this  kind  in  the  gardens  of  her  roval  high* 
nefs  the  princefs  dowager  of  Wales  at  Kew,  where  it  is 
worked  by  horfes,  and  fupplies  all  the  ponds,  &c.  in 
that  extenfive  garden  with  water.  A  machine  ot  this 
kind,  turned  by  a  wind-mill,  might  he  of  great  u.e  in 
draining  lands  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  as  it  is  not 
fubjedt  to  he  out  of  order,  and  might  be  made  to  raife  a 
very  large  quantity  of  water  to  a  fmall  height.  e 
{hall  deferibe  feveral  other  contrivances  for  this  pur- 
pofe  when  we  come  to  treat  of  draining  of  lands,  there 
beinp-  many  very  curious  and  uletul  engines  of  this 
kind° depofited  in  the  machine  room  of  the  fociety  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  & c.  bee  the  article  Draining 
of  Lands. 

AllDERS,  fallowings,  or  plowings  of  land. 

ARK,  a  large  cheft  to  put  corn  or  fruit  in,  like  the 

bin  of  a  buttery.  ' 

ARLES,  or  Earles, .^arneft}  thus  an  arles-penny, 

fignifies  an  earned  penny. 

AROMATIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  plants,  and 
other  bodies,  as  yield  a  fine  fragrant  fmell,  and  have  a 
warm  fpicy  tafte. 

ARPENT,  the  French-name  for  an  acre,  bee  A.CRE. 
We  have  already  obferved  under  the  article  acre,  that 
the  French  arpent  contains  100  perches  of  twenty-two 
French  fquare  feet,  which  is  equal  to  about  one  acre  and 
three  quarters  of  a  rood  Englilh  meafure.  But  it  may 
be  necefiarV  to  add  here,  that  the  French  have  three  dif¬ 
ferent  arpents,  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets  little,  middle , 

and  great  arpent.  .  . 

The  to  Arpent  contains  100  perches  of  eighteen. 

feet  and  a  half  fquare  confequently  its  fuperficial  mea¬ 
fure  is  32,400  French  feet,  equal  to  34,603 feet,  or  three 
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rood,  feven  perches,  and  twenty-feven  feet  Englilh 
meafure. 

The  middle  Arpent,  confifts  alfo  of  ioo  perches, 
twenty  feet  fquare,  which  make  40,000  French  feet  fu- 
perficial  meafure  ;  equal  to  42,720  feet,  or  three  rood, 
thirty-fix  perches,  and  149  feet  Englifh  meafure. 

The  great  Arpent,  contains  ten  perches  of  twenty- 
two  fquare  perches.  See  the  article  Acre. 

ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES,  fuch  as  are  introduced  into 
the  field  with  great  care,  and  cultivated  afterwards  with 
much  diligence.  Such  as  burnet,  clover,  lucern,  faint- 
foin,  ray-grafs,  fpurry,  &c.  See  the  method  of  cultivating 
each  under  its  proper  article. 

Artificial  Pasture,  fuch  lands  as  are  properly 
cultivated  and  fown  with  the  above  plants,  or  any  other 
that  yield  a  great  deal  of  fodder  for  cattle. 

ASCARIDES,  fmall  worms  common  in  horfes,  re- 
fembling  needles,  fome  of  them  white,  and  fome  of  an 
azure  colour,  with  flattifh  heads.  They  are  often  called 
needle-worms  by  the  farriers. 

Thefe  worms  are  very  troublefome,  and  hard  to  be 
rooted  out,  and  expofe  horfes  to  frequent  gripes,  and 
other  fretting  uneafy  diforders  in  their  guts.  They  breed 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  often  when  one  brood  is  de- 
ftroyed  another  fucceeds.  They  are  not  mortal  ;  but 
when  a  horfe  is  peftered  with  this  fort  of  vermin,  though 
he  will  go  through  his  bufinefs  tolerably  well,  and  fome- 
times  feed  heartily,  yet  he  always  looks  lean  and  jaded  ; 
his  hair  flares  as  if  he  was  furfeited,  and  nothing  he  eats 
makes  him  thrive  ;  he  often  ftrikes  his  hind-feet  againfl 
his  belly,  which  fhews  where  his  grievance  lies,  and  is 
fometimes  griped,  but  without  the  violent  fymptoms  that 
attend  a  cholic,  or  ftrangury,  for  he  never  rolls  or  tum¬ 
bles,  but  only  fhews  uneafmefs,  and  generally  lays  him- 
felf  down  quietly  on  his  belly  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
gets  up  and  falls  a  feeding  ;  but  the  fureft  fign  is  when  he 
voids  them  with  his  dung. 

Thefe  fmall  worms  fometimes  come  away  in  great 
numbers  with  a  purge,  and  fome  horfes  get  clear  of 
them  by  purges  only  ;  but  this  does  not  often  happen  ; 
for  the  horfes  that  breed  afearides  are,  above  all  others, 
fubjedl  to  {lime  and  wormy  matter.  They  feem  to  have 
their  lodgment  about  the  beginning  of  the  fmall  guts, 
near  the  fiomach,  among  the  conco£led  aliment  or  chyle, 
both  from  their  colour,  the  fymptoms  of  the  gripes, 
and  the  fudden  fits  of  ficknefs  thefe  horfes  are  often 
feized  with,  which  fometimes  make  them  abruptly  leave 
off  their  food,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  fall  greedily  to  it 
again  .as  foon  as  the  fick  fit  is  over.  They  are  feldom 
feen,  except  when  a  horfe  has  had  a  purge  given,  or 
when  he  falls  into  a  natural  purging,  which  thofe  horfes 
are  often  fubjedl  to,  and  then  they  come  away  in  very 
great  numbers,  with  much  flime  and  naftinefs.  They 
not  only  make  a  horfe  grow  lean,  and  look  furfeited  ; 
but  in  opening  his  mouth,  one  may  perceive  a  more  than 
ordinary  languid  whitenefs,  aP^}  a  fickly  fmell,  from  the 
want  of  thofe  due  fupplies  of  blood  and  nourifhment, 
which  give  a  livelinel's  to  the  colour  that  is  always  per¬ 
ceivable  in  found  vigorous  horfes  ;  fo  that  whatever  be 
the  primary  caufe,  thefe  worms  feem,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  proceed  from  a  vitiated  appetite,  and  a  weak  digeflion, 
which  renders  them  the  more  difficult  to  be  removed  ; 
for  which  reafon  recourfe  muff  be  firft  had  to  mercurials, 
and  after  thefe,  to  fuch  tilings  as  are  proper  to  flrengthen 
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the  fiomach,  promote  digeflion,  and  give  a  better  tone 
to  the  folids. 

To  a  horfe,  therefore,  that  is  troubled  with  thefe  fmall 
white,  or  azure  coloured  worms,  the  following  method 
may  be  obferved  : 

“  'Fake  of  calomel  that  has  been  often  fublimed  and 
well  prepared,  two  drams ;  diapente  half  an  ounce  ;  make 
it  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  conferve  of 
wormwood,  or  of  rue,  and  give  it  in  the  morning,  keep¬ 
ing  the  horfe  from  meat  and  water  four  hours  before,  and 
four  hours  after  taking  it.” 

The  next  morning  adminifter  the  following  purge, 
taking  great  care  to  keep  the  horfe  from  wet,  or  from 
any  thing  that  may  expofe  him  to  catch  cold. 

“  Take  Barbadoes,  or  plantation  alloes,  one  ounce  ; 
fait  of  tartar,  two  drams  ;  frefh  ginger  grated,  a  dram 
and  a  half ;  oil  of  amber  a  middling  fpoonful :  make  the 
whole  into  a  ball  with  flour  or  liquorice  powder.” 

This  purge  may  be  worked  off  in  the  liable  with 
warm  water,  which  is  much  the  fafeft  way  when  mer¬ 
curials  are  given.  The  calomel  ball  and  purge  may  be 
repeated  in  fix  or  eight  days  ;  and  again  in  fix  or  eight 
days  more. 

When  a  horfe  has  gone  through  a  courfe  of  thefe 
mercurial  purges,  let  the  following  drink  be  given  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  continued  till  the  horfe  be¬ 
gins  to  thrive  and  look  healthful. 

“  Take  rue,  camomile  flowers,  and  horehound,  of 
each  a  handful ;  galangals,  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  three 
drams  ;  liquorice  root,  fliced,  two  drams  :  boil  it  in  a 
quart  or  three  pints  of  forge-water  five  or  fix  minutes, 
in  a  covered  veffel,  and  keep  it  covered  till  cold  :  then 
drain  it  through  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas,  and  give  it  in 
the  morning  upon  an  empty  fiomach.”  Gihfon  on  the 
Difeafes  of  Horfes. 

ASH,  or  ASH-TREE.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of 
the  afh-tree  cultivated  by  curious  perfons  for  the  fake  of 
variety  ;  but  what  deferves  attention  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  is  the  common  afh,  called  by  botanifls,  fraxinus 
foliolis  ferratisy  forihus  apetalis  ;  and  is  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  defeription. 

This  tree  propagates  itfelf  in  plenty  by  the  feeds  which 
fcatter  in  the  autumn  ;  fo  that  when  the  feeds  happen  to 
fall  in  places  where  cattle  do  not  come,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring  ;  but  when  any 
perfon  is  defirous  of  railing  a  quantity  of  the  trees,  the 
feeds  fliould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  then 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  following  fpring  ;  but  if 
the  feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants 
will  not  come  up  till  the  year  after  ;  the  ground  therefore 
fliould  be  kept  clean  all  the  fummer  where  they  are  fown, 
and  not  diflurbed,  left  the  feeds  fliould  be  turned  out  of 
the  ground,  or  buried  too  deep  to  grow. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muff  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds  during  the  fummer  ;  and,  if  they 
make  good  progrefs  in  the  feed-bed,  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  by  the  following  autumn  ;  fome  ground  fliould, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  and  as  foon  as 
their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted. 
In  taking  of  them  up  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  break 
or  tear  off  their  roots  ;  to  prevent  which  they  fliould  be 
taken  up  with  a  fpade,  and  not  drawn  up,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  pra£tifed  ;  for  as  many  of  the  plants  which  rife 
firft  from  feeds  will  out-flrip  the  others  in  their  growth, 
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Jo  it  is  frequently  pra&ifed,  to  draw  up  the  Iargeft  plants, 
and  leave  the'  former  to  grow  a  year  longer,  before  they 
are  tranfplanted  arid  to  avoid  hurting  thofe  that  are  left, 
the  others  are  drawn  out  by  hand,  and  thereby  many  of 
their  roots  are  torn  off,  or  broken.  It  is,  therefore, 
inuch  the  better  way  to  take  all  up,  little  or  big,  toge¬ 
ther,  and  tranfpiant  them  out,  placing  the  large  ones 
"together  in  rows*  and  the  imall  ones  by  themfelves.  I  he 
rows  fhould  be  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  a  foot 
arid  a  half  distance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they 
fhould  remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be 
ft rong  enough  to  plant  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  the 
younger  they  are  planted  out  the  larger  they  will  grow  ; 
fo  that  where  they  are  defigned  for  ufe,  they  fhould  be 
planted  Very  young  ;  nor  fhould  the  ground  where  they 
are  raifed  be  better  thari  that  where  they  are  defigned  to 
grow.  For  when  any  plants  are  raifed  in  good  land,  arid  , 
afterwards  planted  into  worfe,  they  very  rarely  thrive  ; 
fo  that  it  is  much  the  better  method  to  make  the  nurfery 
upon  a  part  of  the  fame  land,  where  the  trees  are  de¬ 
figned  to  be  planted,  and  then  a  fufficient  number  of  the 
trees  may  be  left  ftanding  upon  the  ground,  and  thefe 
will  outftrip  thofe  which  are  removed,  and  grow  to  a 
larger  fize. 

Where  people  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  afh -trees, 
they  may  fupply  themfelves  with  plenty  of  felt-fown 
plants,  provided  cattle  are  not  fuffered  to  graze  On  the 
land  ;  for  if  cattle  can  come  at  them,  they  will  eat  off  the 
young  plants,  and  not  fuffer  them  to  grow  ;  but  where 
the  feeds  fall  in  hedges,  and  are  prote&ed  by  bufhes, 
the  plants  will  come  up  and  thrive :  in  thefe  hedges  the 
'trees  are  frequently  permitted  to  grow  till  they  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  hedge,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  tree  fo  hurtful 
to  all  kinds  of  vegetables  as  the  afh,  which  robs  every 
plant  of  its  nourifhment  within  the  reach  of  its  roots, 
and  fhould  therefore  never  be  fuffered  to  grow  in  hedge¬ 
rows  ;  for  they  not  only  kill  the  hedge,  but  impoverifh 
corn,  or  whatever  is  fown  near  them.  Nor  fhould  any 
a fli -trees  be  permitted  to  grow  near  pafture  grounds,  for 
if  any  of  the  cows  eat  of  the  leaves  or  flioots  of  the  afh, 
all  the  butter  that  is  made  of  their  milk  will  be  rank, 
and  of  little  or  no  value.  In  all  good  dairy  countries 
therefore  they  never  fuffer  any  afh-trees  to  grow. 

:  If  the  wood  of  thefe  trees  be  rightly  managed,  it  will 
turn  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  its  owner  ;  for  by  the 
underwood,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  every  eight  or  ten 
years,  there  will  be  a  continual  income  more  than  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground,  and  all  other  charges  ; 
and  ftill  there  will  be  a  flock  preferved  for  timber,  which 
in  a  few  years,  will  be  worth  forty  or  fifty  findings  per 
acre. 

This  timber  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  the  wheel-wrights 
and  Cartwrights  for  ploughs,  axle-trees,  fellies  of  wheels, 
harrows,  oars,  blocks  for  pullies,  and  many  other  pur- 
pofes. 

The  beft  feafon  for  felling  thefe  trees  is  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  February  ;  for  if  it  be  done  either  too  early  in  the 
autumn,  or  too  early  in  the  fpring,  the  timber  will  be 
fubje£l  to  be  infefted  with  worms,  and  other  infedts  : 
but  for  lopping  of  pollards  the  fpring  is  preferable  for  all 
foft  wood.  Miller' 's  Gard.  Died. 

ASHES,  the  earthy  particles  of  combuftihle  fubftances 
remaining  after  they  have  been  burnt. 

If  the  afhes  are  produced  from  vegetable  bodies,  they 
Britain  a  cciifiderable  quantity  of  fixed  fait,  blended 
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with  the  earthy  particles,  and  from  thefe  particles,  the 
alcaline  falts,  called  pot-afh,  pearl-afh,  &c.  are  ex- 
tradled. 

Afhes  of  all  forts  contain  in  them  a  very  rich  fertile  fait, 
and  are  the  beft  manure  of  any  to  lay  upon  cold  lands, 
efpecially  if  kept  dry,  and  the  rain  doth  not  wafh  away 
their  falts.  One  load  of  dry  allies  will  go  as  far  as  two 
not  kept  fo.  But  as  rain  water  diminifhes  their  falts,  fo 
the  moiftening  them  with  chamber-lie,  or  foap-fuds,  will 
add  greatly  to  their  ftrength.  Two  load  of  thefe  afhes 
will  manure  an  acre  of  land  better  than  fix  load  of  thofe 
that  are  expofed  to  the  rain,  arid  that  are  not  ordered 
fo,  which  is  the  common  allowance  for  an  acre,  though 
feme  lands  require  more,  and  fome  lefs.  That  the  afhes 
of  ariy  fort  of  vegetables  are  very  advantageous  to  land, 
is  what  is  experienced  in  moft  places  of  England,  by  the 
improvement  that  is  made  by  burning  of  lern,  ftubble, 
ft  raw,  heath,  furze,  fedge,  bean-ftalks,  &c.  Mortimer's 
Hufbandry. 

C^Ashes  from  their  calcarious  quality,  are  fingular- 
ly  beneficial  to  ftiff  and  four  land,  for  which  purpofe 
they  are  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome 
great  cities,  where  coal  is  burnt  for  fuel.  They  open 
clayey  grounds,  and  corredl:  their  bad  qualities.  'Die 
gardeners  and  farmers  about  London  know  their  value, 
and  make  a  very  profitable  ufe  of  them,  particularly  to 
bring  into  order  thofe  grounds  which  have  been  dug  for 
brick  earth.  After  fpreading  thefe  afhes  upon  the  clay 
bottom,  they  either  fow  horfe-beans,  or  fet  the  early 
Spanifh,  andfometimes  the  Windfor-bean  in  thofe  fpots; 
or  elfe  they  lay  fuch  lands  down  with  rye-grafs,  which 
generally  fucceeds  very  well.  Mr.  Bradley  blaming  the 
people  of  Staffordfhire,  and  the  counties  adjoining,  where 
there  are  coal-pits,  for  not  improving  their  heavy  grounds 
around  thofe  pits,  by  manuring  them  with  coal  afhes, 
which  might  be  eafily  burnt  out  of  the  wafte  coals,  fays, 
“  that  wherever  there  are  plenty  of  coal-pits,  there  can 
be  no  want  of  good  profitable  land.”  Bradley  s  Huf¬ 
bandry. 

Mr.  Mortimer  agrees  entirely  with  Mr.  Bradley, 
efteeming  fea-coal  allies  as  the  beft  manure  of  any  for 
cold  lands,  the  moft  lafting,  and  the  fitteft  to  kill  worms. 
Their  fharp  and  drying  quality  opens  the  pores  of  ftiff 
foils,  and  difeharges  a  great  deal  of  their  vifeous  quality. 
Mr.  Worlidge  looks  upon  them  as  an  excellent  comport: 
when  mixed  with  horfe  dung  ;  he  adds,  that  they  are  a 
great  curer  of  mofs  and  ruflies  in  moft  grounds.  JVor- 
lidge’s  Hujbandry. 

Kiln  Ashes,  made  of  ftraw,  furze,  &c.  are  a  good 
manure  for  almoft  any  kind  of  foil.  In  the  weft  of 
England  farmers  fift  them  over  their  corn  and  grafs  ;  but 
this  muft  not  be  done  in  windy  weather,  becaufe  they 
are  fo  very  light  that  they  would  be  eafily  blown  away. 
They  fucceed  beft  when  laid  on  juft:  before  rain  or  fnow. 
Mills's  Hujbandry ,  vol.  I. 

Peat  Ashes  are  likewife  a  very  good  manure.  Mr. 
Miller  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  greatly  bettered  by 
being  mixed  with  lime  before  they  are  laid  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  rightly  obferved,  that  there  is  a  confi- 
derable  difference  between  tbe  afhes  of  lean  peat,  and 
thofe  produced  by  the  fatter  kind.  If  barley,  fays  he, 
be  fown  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  May,  lean  peat 
allies  in  particular  may  be  applied  over  it,  or  harrowed 
in  with  the  grain  ;  but  afhes  burnt  from  fat  black  peat, 
fuch  as  is  dug  at  Newbury,  are  of  fo  fulphureous  a  na¬ 
ture, 
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lure,  that  farmers  are  afraid  to  lay  them  on  their  barley ; 
nor  do  they  drefs  their  wheat  with  them  till  the  fpring 
is  advanced,  and  then  they  are  fown  over  it. 

The  earth  of  which  this  rich  manure  is  made,  is  taken 
from  a  black  moorilh  ground,  with  a  narrow  wood  fcoop, 
which  brings  it  out  like  a  long  brick.  Thefe  pieces  of 
fwampy  earth  are  laid  on  the  ground  to  dry  in  the  fum- 
mer ;  after  which  they  fell  for  eight  (hillings  a  waggon 
load,  for  fuel.  But  when  they  are  to  be  ufed  for  ma¬ 
nure,  after  being  dried,  they  are  burnt  in  heaps  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  loads,  laying  on  more  peat  upon  the 
outfides,  as  the  fire  increafes  within,  to  keep  it  from 
having  too  much  vent. 

The  great  ufe  of  thefe  aflres  was  difcovered  about 
fifty  years  ago  ;  but  they  foon  fell  into  difrepute,  owing 
to  the  injudicious  management  of  people,  who  impru¬ 
dently  laid  on  too  great  quantities  of  them  at  a  time,  by 
which  means  the  corn  was  burnt.  Afterwards  they 
found  that  fix,  or  at  molt  ten  buflrels,  were  fufficient  to 
be  fown  over  an  acre  of  wheat,  peafe,  turnips,  clover, 
rape-feed,  or  faintfoin,  as  early  as  could  conveniently 
be  done.  But  dill  many  are  afraid  to  fow  them  over 
barley,  left  a  dry  feafon  fliould  enfue,  and  burn  it  up  : 
for  thefe  allies  are  thought  to  contain  three  times  as  much 
fulphur  as  there  is  in  coal  allies.  This  is  reafonably 
fuppofed  from  their  very  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell ;  their 
fparkling  and  jumping  when  ftirred  while  burning,  and 
their  drying  up  corn  by  their  too  great  heat.  Thefe 
peat  alhes,  as  likewife  thofe  of  wood  or  coal,  will  help 
to  keep  off  the  Hug  from  peafe  and  other  grains,  by  the 
fait  and  fulphur  contained  in  them,  and  conduce  very 
much  to  their  prefervation  in  cold  wet  feafons.  But  no 
danger  of  over-heating  need  be  feared  from  the  allies  of 
that  peat  which  grows,  as  turf,  over  fandy  bottoms,  as 
great  quantities  do  on  Leighton  heath  in  Bedfordlhire  ; 
for  thefe  are  as  much  too  lean,  as  the  others  are  too  rank. 
Ellis's  Modern  Hu/bandman ,  vol.  II. 

We  muft  not  here  omit  the  account  the  ingenious  Mr. 
du  Hamel  has  given  of  a  kind  of  peat  allies  made  in 
France,  as  the  fame  kind  of  earth  with  that  from  whence 
they  are  burnt,  may  be  doubtlefs  found  in  many  parts 
of  England,  if  farmers  would  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
to  fearch  for  it. 

This  peat  is  a  blackifh  earth,  refembling  the  foil  of 
fome  meadows.  When  burnt  it  emits  a  thick,  difagree- 
able  fulphureous  vapour.  A  certain  degree  of  moifture 
helps  to  make  it  burn,  though  even  then  it  waftes  but 
llowly.  After  it  has  once  taken  fire  it  burns  of  itfelf, 
but  without  producing  any  llame.  It  is  of  fo  cauftic  a 
nature,  that  it  would  ftrip  off  the  Ikin  of  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  men  who  knead  it,  if  they  did  not  take  pro¬ 
per  precautions  againft  that  inconvenience.  Its  allies 
retain  this  cauftic  quality  ;  for  the  hands  of  thofe  pea- 
fants  who  ftrew  them  are  often  hurt  by  it,  if  the  air  be 
at  all  damp.  This  earth,  in  its  natural  pofition,  runs  in 
veins  of  different  fixes ;  fometimcs  feven  or  eight  feet 
thick,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  long  ;  and  fometimes  they 
extend  four  or  five  hundred  feet  ;  after  which  the  vein 
often  fails  at  once,  and  perhaps  is  not  found  again  till 
two  or  three  miles  off.  Thefe  veins  generally  lie  pretty 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  feldom  deeper  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet. 

This  earth  is  found  only  in  marlhy  places,  which  muft 
fometimes  be  drained  before  it  can  be  come  at.  It  fhews 
itfelf  by  a  flimy  Ikin  over  the  adjacent  waters. 
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Three  pounds  of  this  earth  being  diftilied  in  a  retort, 
produced  fifteen  ounces  of  a  bituminous  oil,  refembling 
that  extra£Ied  from  pit-coal  ;  and  the  refiduum  yielded, 
when  walhed,  about  half  a  pound  of  vitriol. 

The  method  of  preparing  this  earth,  in  order  to  render 
it  fit  for  fertilizing  land,  is  as  follows  :  water  is  thrown 
over  it,  and  two  or  three  men  knead  it  with  their  feet, 
till  they  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  which  is 
then  made  into  cakes  feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Thefe  cakes  are  laid  by  to  dry,  though  not  to  fuch  a 
degree  but  that  there  (till  remains  a  little  moifture  in 
them,  that  being  neceffary  to  facilitate  their  burning. 

The  cakes  thus  prepared  are  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  with  fufficient  fpaces  between  them  for  the  fire 
to  penetrate  ;  and  under  this  pyramid,  which  is  built 
upon  a  kind  of  hearth,  a  little  ftraw  and  brulh-wood  is 
laid  to  fet  them  on  fire.  Two  or  three  days  after  their 
allies  are  fpread  with  a  rake,  that  they  may  cool.  Some 
veins  of  this  earth  yield  white  allies,  but  they  are  not 
fo  good  as  thofe  of  a  reddifh  hue. 

From  fifty  to  feventy  pounds  of  thefe  alhes  are  fpread 
upon  each  acre  of  land  in  April  or  May ;  and  in  about  a 
week’s  time  the  blades  of  com,  or  grafs,  if  it  be  pafture 
ground,  affume  a  new  verdure,  and  appear  furprifingly 
ftrong,  even  in  the  coldeft  foils. 

Some  of  thefe  bituminous  earths  are  better  than  others. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  begin  to  rake  out  the  alhes  of 
each  pyramid  as  foon  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  burnt  ; 
for  they  would  lofe  a  great  deal  of  their  virtue,  if  left 
on  the  fire  till  all  that  is  inflammable  be  confumed  :  nor 
would  the  fire  go  out  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  if  they  were  not  feraped  away  as  they  are 
formed. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  mention,  that  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  allies  of  an  inferior  quality  muft  be  ufed, 
than  thofe  that  are  ftronger,  and  confequently  better  ; 
but  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that,  in  general, 
wet  lands  require  more  than  dry  foils.  The  effe&s  of 
this  manure  will  be  manifeft  for  two  or  three  years.  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  renew  it  every  year.  Traite  de  la 
Culture  de  Torres ,  tom.  V.  pug.  226. 

Pot  Ashes  are  the  refufe  or  alhes  remaining  after  the 
fait,  called  pot  allies,  is  extracted  from  them. 

Thefe  allies  are  of  great  fervice  to  moft  forts  of  land  ; 
but  as  they  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  deprived  of 
their  falts,  it  is  necellary  to  lay  them  on  much  thicker 
than  other  allies.  A  bulhel  and  a  half  of  thefe  may  be 
ufed  for  a  bulhel  of  frelh  alhes  :  but  they  fliould  always 
be  mixed  with  fome  other  light  ingredient,  which  may 
be  ufed  in  any  quantity,  if  laid  on  very  ftiff  land.  It  the 
land  be  not  over  ftiff,  they  may  be  laid  upon  it  with  lefs 
mixture.  Bradley's  Hujbandry. 

Soap  Ashes  are  a  compofition  of  wood  allies  and  lime, 
remaining  after  the  foap-makers  have  drawn  off  their 
lye. 

They  are  an  excellent  manure,  and  were  firft  ufed  by 
the  Flemings  with  very  great  fuccefs.  Two  loads  of 
thefe  alhes  are  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  arable  land  ;  and 
by  the  affiftance  of  this  manure  the  ground  will  not  only 
yield  a  large  crop,  but  may  be  town  yearly,  without 
leaving  it  fallow  at  any  time.  They  fliould  be  laid  on 
the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  that  the  rain 
may  more  cafily  diffolve  and  wafli  them  in.  Sir.  Hugh 
Platt  tells  us,  that  by  manuring  a  piece  of  barren  land 
at  Bilhop’s-hall  in  Middlesex,  in  the  year  I594j  he  ob- 
X)  2  tained 
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tained  an  excellent  crop  of  fummer  barley ;  that  be 
rneafured  the  ftalk  and  ear  of  one  of  thefe  plants,  and 
found  it  to  be  an  ell  and  three  inches  in  length,  from 
the  ground  to  the  fummit  of  the  ear.  We  have  given  a 
figure  of  this  ear  of  fummer  barley  in  its  natural  fize, 
on  Plate  HI.  Fig.  I.  Platt's  'Jewel-  houfe  of  Art  and  Na¬ 
ture. 

A  writer  in  the  Mufeum  Rif  1  cum  declares,  that  he 
has  for  many  years  part  received  great  benefit  by  ufing 
foap  afhes  as  a  manure,  with  which  he  almoft  conftantly 
drefies  his  wheat  lands  ;  but  never  ufes  it  alone,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  hot  burning  quality. 

“  My  method,  adds  he,  is  to  make  a  large  heap  of 
dung  and  earth,  that  is  two  loads  of  earth  to  one  of 
dung,  placed  in  alternate  layers  to  rot.  After  this  has 
undergone  a  ftrong  fermentation,  I  caufethe  whole  heap 
to  be  turned  and  well  mixed,  leaving  it  fome  time  longer 
to  mellow. 

“  I  then  procure  the  foap  afhes,  and  mix  them  with 
the  comport,  in  the  proportion  of  one  load  of  allies  to 
ten  of  the  comport,  leaving,  for  fome  time,  the  whole 
to  mellow  together. 

“  When  wheat  feed-time  comes,  about  the  latter  end 
of  September,  I  caufe  about  ten  cart  loads  of  this  rich 
comport  to  be  laid  in  little  heaps  on  each  acre  of  the 
land  I  intend  to  fow  with  wheat:  this  manure  is  imme¬ 
diately  fpread,  and,  fowing  my  wheat  broad  cart,  I 
plough  it  in  together  with  the  comport. 

The  advantage  refulting  from  this  pra£lice,  on  ftiff 
foils,  are  many  ;  and  particularly,  if  the  farmer  is  the 
leaft  careful  in  preparing  his  tilth,  he  will  have  a  clean 
crop,  free  from  fmut  or  weeds ;  a  matter  of  no  finall 
conlequence  to  him. 

“  I  have  tried  this  manure  on  lighter  lands,  and 
find  it  anfwer  extremely  well,  provided  it  has  lain  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  the  comport  heap,  to  mellow  and  abate 
its  natural  heat ;  but  it  agrees  beft  by  far  with  clayey 
foils,  and  in  fuch  is  well  worthy  of  being  recommended 
as  an  excellent  drefiing  for  a  wheat  crop.”  Mufeum  Ruf. 
vol.  IV.  pag.  339. 

Tb?yAsHES,  the  afhes  procured  by  burning  turfs,  or 
the  parings  of  the  furface  of  heathy  and  moorifh  land. 
See  the  article  Burn-Baking. 

Thefe  parings,  or  turfs,  are  cut  in  a  dry  feafon,  and 
fct  up  to  dry  thoroughly,  leaning  one  againft  another ; 
and,  when  dry,  are  piled  into  fmall  heaps  or  piles,  about 
a  quarter  or  half  a  load,  in  each,  carried  up  exactly 
fquare  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  drawn  up  gradually 
in  a  pyramidical  manner,  fo  as  to  throw  off  any  acci¬ 
dental  (bowers.  In  a  very  dry  feafon  even  the  covering 
of  thefe  piles  may  be  carried  home,  and  flacked  or  houfed 
indifcriminately  with  the  reft ;  but  in  a  wetter  feafon  it 
is  ufual  to  feparate  and  dry  thofe  topmoft  turfs,  if  the 
weather  allows,  and  to  flack  them  feparately,  to  be  ufed 
on  the  tops  of  fires,  when  large,  as  dampers.  A  flout  la¬ 
bourer  will,  in  a  day,  cut  two  waggon  loads  of  thefe 
turfs.  The  women  and  children  can  let  them  up  to  dry, 
and  the  women  can  pile  them  up. 

Thefe  afhes,  (in  the  moors  of  Yorkfhire,  where,  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Comber  informs  us  they  are  greatly  ufed,  the 
principal  firing  being  turfs)  are  carried  out  daily,  or  once 
in  two  or  three  days,  to  the  dunghill ;  and  the  farmer 
takes  the  opportunity  of  his  firfl  leifure  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  to  carry  them  out  to  his  meadow  land,  on 
which  he  lays  them  thicker  or  thinner,  as  he  has  more 
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or  lefs  land  which,  he  apprehends  to  want  them,  or  more 
or  lefs  of  them.  The  firfl  rains  wafli  them  in,  and  the 
next  fummer  never  fails  to  fhew  their  good  effe£l. 

It  will  be  eafily  imagined,  that  as  thefe  afhes  are  much, 
finer,  or  more  pulverized  than  thofe  of  coals,  fo  they 
more  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  foil,  but  are,  in  their 
effecfls,  much  lefs  lading.  However,  as  every  year 
brings  a  confiderable  fupply,  the  farmer  is  lefs  concerned 
that  they  are  not  a  lading  manure. 

In  the  moors  of  Yorkrtiire,  the  farmer  is  fo  fenfible  of 
the  efficacy  of  thefe  afhes,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb 
among  them,  “  The  better  fire,  the  richer  farmer.” 
In  confequence  of  this  principle,  the  farmer  endeavours 
to  procure  all  the  allies  he  can  from  the  cottagers  who 
have  no  land.  And  hence  a  happy  connexion  arifes  ; 
for  the  poor  cottager  finding  the  article  of  carriage  the 
chief  part  of  the  expence  of  his  fuel,  is  wife  enough  to 
bargain  with  the  farmer  to  bring  him  home  fuch  a 
quantity  of  his  turfs  in  confequence  of  his  afhes. 

Some  farmers  lay  thefe  afhes  on  their  ground  in  the 
fpring  ;  and,  if  fhowers  follow,  they  will  have  their 
effedl  in  the  fummer  crop,  though  not  fo  great  as  if 
they  had  been  laid  on  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
mull  however  be  remarked,  that  he  who  lays  on  his 
afhes  in  the  fpring,  lays  on  what  has  been  very  lately 
made  in  the  winter  ;  and  he  who  lays  on  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  lays  on  what  has  been  evaporating  during 
the  whole  fummer  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  which 
method  is  the  better.  Mufewn  Ruficum ,  voL  V.  pag.  3 1  r. 

A.SPEN-TR.EE,  a  fpecies  of  the  poplar,  and  called 
by  botanifts,  populus  foliis  fubrotundus  dentato  angulatis 
utrinque  glabris.  Poplar-tree  with  roundifh  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  an  angular  indenture,  and  fmooth  on  both  fides. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  ftand  upon  long  rtender  foot- 
ftalks,  fo  as  to  be  fhaken  by  the  leaft  wind,  from  whence 
it  has  been  called  the  trembling  poplar,  or  afpen-tree. 

The  method  of  cultivating  this  tree  is  the  fame  in 
every  refpe£l  as  that  of  the  abele-tree.  See  Abele- 
Tree. 

ASS,  a  creature  well  known  in  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  proves  very  ufeful  in  many  refpects,  if  taken, 
proper  care  of. 

The  horfe  is  trained  up,  great  care  is  taken  of  him,, 
he  is  inftru£led  and  exercifed ;  while  the  poor  afs  is  left 
to  the  brutality  of  the  meaneft  fervants,  and  the  wan- 
tonnefs  of  children,  that  fo  far  from  improving,  he  mull 
be  a  lofer  by  his  education:  and  indeed  had  he  not  a 
large  fund  of  good  qualities,  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
treated  is  fufficient  to  exhauft  them.  He  is  the  fport,, 
the  but,  and  the  drudge  of  the  vulgar;,  who,  without 
tire  lead  thought  or  concern,  drive  him  along  with  a 
cudgel,  beating,  overloading,  and  tiring  him.  We  da 
not  remember,  that,  if  there  were  no  horfes,  the  afs 
would  be  confidered,  both  with  regard  to  himfelf  and 
us,  as  the  moft  ufeful,  moft  beautiful,  and  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  of  animals.  Inftead  of  being  the  firfl,  he  is 
now  the  fecond  ;  and  from  this  accident  alone  he  is  held 
in  no  eftimation.  It  is  the  comparifon  that  degrades 
him  :  he  is  confidered,  not  in  himfelf,  but  relatively  to 
the  horfe.  We  forget  that  he  is  an  afs  ;  that  he  has  all 
the  qualities  of  his  nature,  all  the  gifts  annexed  to  his 
fpecies  ;  and  think  only  on  the  figure  and  qualities  of 
the  horfe  which  are  wanting  in  him,  and  which  it  would 
be  improper  for  him  to  have. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  is  as  humble,  as  patient, 

and 
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and  as  quiet,  as  the  horfe  is  proud,  fiery,  and  impetuous ; 
he  bears  with  firmnefs,  and  perhaps  with  courage,  blows 
and  chaftifements.  He  is  fober,  both  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  arid  quality  of  his  food,  contenting  himfclf 
with  the  moft  harfh  and  difagreeable  herbs,  which  the 
liorfe  and  other  animals,  will  not  touch.  In  water  he  is 
very  nice,  drinking  only  of  that  which  isperfedlly  clear, 
and  at  brooks  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Bujfons 
Hijiolr e  Naturelle ,  tom.  IV. 

The  afs,  though  a  contemptible  creature,  is  very  fer- 
viceable  to  many  that  are  not  able  to  buy  or  keep  horfes  ; 
efpecially  where  they  live  near  heaths  or  commons,  the 
barreneft  of  which  will  keep  them,  being  contented  with 
any  trafh,  dry  leaves,  ftalks,  thirties,  briars,  chaff,  and 
any  fort  of  ftraw  is  excellent  food  for  them  ;  they  re¬ 
quire  very  little  looking  after,  and  will  fuftain  labour, 
hunger,  and  thitft,  beyond  moft  creatures.  They  are 
feldom  or  never  fick  ;  and  endure  longer  than  any  other 
creature.  They  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  plough  light 
lands,  to  carry  burdens,  to  draw  in  mills,  for  which 
they  are  very  excellent,  to  fetch  water,  or  any  other  odd 
things.  They  are  very  ufeful  for  their  milk,  which  is 
an  excellent  reftorative  in  confumptions,  and  other 
weaknefles :  but  they  would  be  of  much  more  advantage 
were  they  ufed,  as  they  are  in  foreign  countries,  for  the 
breeding  of  mules.  See  the  article  Mule. 

The  "flie-afs,  if  you  have  any  regard  to  their  breed, 
fhould  be  covered  between  the  months  of  March  and 
June.  The  beft  age  to  breed  from  is  from  three  years 
old  to  ten,  and  you  fhould  let  the  young  afs  fuck  two 
years,  and  not  work  them  till  they  are  three  years  old. 

Thofe  are  reckoned  the  beft  fhaped  that  are  well 
fquared,  have  large  eyes,  wide  noftrils,  long  necks, 
broad  breafts,  high  fhoulders,  a  great  back,  Ihort  tail, 
the  hair  fleek  and  of  a  blackifh  colour :  their  {kins  make 
the  moft  durable  fhoes  of  any  fort  of  leather.  Morti¬ 
mer’s  Husbandry ,  vol.  I.  pag.  222. 

ATMOSPHERE,  the  vaft  body,  or  collection  of  air 
which  furrounds  the  earth  to  a  very  confiderable  height. 

Clouds,  which  are  precipitated  in  drops  of  rain  for  the 
fervice  of  mankind,  do  not  confift  wholly  of  watery  par¬ 
ticles  ;  for  befides  aqueous  vapours  and  what  thefe  con¬ 
tain,  there  are  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  into 
the  air,  fulphureous  and  faline  particles,  which  are  alfo 
carried  up  into  the  clouds,  and  mixed  with  the  aqueous 
vapours.  Here  we  have  a  mixture  of  all  fuch  fubftances, 
as  it  were,  in  their  extremely  fmall  parts,  floating  in  the 
air  together,  and  the  effects  of  thefe  fulphureous  and  fit- 
line  particles,  thus  mingled  with  aqueous  vapours,  are 
fometimes  very  fenfible,  efpecially  in  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  ;  when  the  fulphureous  and  nitrous  particles  taking 
fire,  by  the  motion  arifing  from  heat,  break  out  with  the 
violence  of  flafhes  and  noife,  very  much  refembling  the 
effects  of  gunpowder.  _  » 

Another  proof  that  there  are  nitrous  particles  raifed 
into  the  air,  we  have  in  the  nourifhment  which  rain, 
replete  with  thefe  ingredients,  gives  to  plants,  more 
than  any  other  water  ;  "and  alfo  from  the  colledlion  of 
nitre,  or  faltpetre,  in  heaps  of  earth,  out  of  which  thefe 
principles  derived  from  rain  are  known  to  be  extracted, 
if  thefe  he  ips  of  earth  be  expofed  to  the  air,  fo  as  to 
keep  the  wet  weather  from  fpoiling  the  operation.  It  is 
alfo  a  convincing  argument,  that  thefe  nutritive  ingre¬ 
dients  arc  cf  confequence  in  vegetation,  by  plants  in 
water  refufing  to  grow  in  droughty  weather,  notwith- 
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{landing  they  have  fuch  plenty  of  moifture  ;  from  their 
being  abfolutely  at  a  ftand  when  rain  has  been  long  a 
ftranger  to  the  earth,  they  are  plainly  feen  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  bufinefs  of  vegetation,  like  thofe  plants 
which  have  been  deprived  of  motion  or  growth,  when 
the  fine  {howers  defeend,  and  continue  to  do  fo  ioi  fome 
time. 

Here  then,  in  both  cafes  of  the  plants  in  a  pond,  there 
is  water,  but  there  are  only  in  one  thefe  vegetative  pr in- 
ciples,  which  give  motion  to  the  plants,  and  confequent- 
ly  thofe  ingredients  are  abfolutely  necefiary  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  water,  when 
properly  dilated  by  fermentation  at  the  roots,  is  only  an 
affiftant  to  plants,  in  applying  thofe  neceffary  principles, 
or  helping  to  conduct  them  through  the  tubulai  inter- 
ftices  of  the  fibres,  or  to  float  the  nitrous  particles 
through  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  operation  in  motion,  or 
growth  of  vegetables,  and  not  the  food  itfelf, .  or  any 
fort  of  nourifhment  when  diverted  of  thofe  principles. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  fyftem  of  exceeding  fine  fibres, 
or  tubes  of  a  plant  at  a  ftand  in  a  pond,  in  a  veiy 
droughty  feafon,  admits  that  water  undiluted,  *or  want 
of  nutritive,  or  fermenting  principles,  into  its  body, 
during  the  great  want  of  rain  ;  or  whether  it  abfolutely 
refufes  to  imbibe,  or  cannot  attra£l,  for  want  of  a  finer 
divifion  of  its  parts,  any  of  it,  as  there  are  in  it  no  nu¬ 
tritive  ingredients,  does  not  feem  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
in  favour  of  the  latter  queftion,  which,  if  true  in  na¬ 
ture,  may  poffibly  be  of  fervice  in  the  growth  of  fome 
forts  of  plants,  and  perhaps-  fave  much  trouble  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  force  others  forwards  with  fome  fort  of 

water.  „  .  r  . 

Since  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  avail  quantity  of  nitrous, 
fulphureous,  and  bituminous  matter  all  ovei  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  that  plants  and  animals  abound  with 
volatile  falts,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  heat  of  the 
fun  fills  the  air  with  fuch  fine  particles,  and  all  foits  of 
undluous  exhalations,  by  nrft  expanding  them,  after 
which  they  rife  till  they  meet  with  air  and  other  mix¬ 
tures  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity.  What  are  ufually 
called  ignes  fatui ,  feem  to  confift  of  a  more  undtuou* 
fubftance  than  other  exhalations,  for  we  find  their  oily 
particles  are  eafily  fixed,  but  not  fo  foon  fpent  as  thofe 
of  fulphur  and  nitre.  Shooting  ftars  are  improperly  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  are  nothing  more  than  exhalations 
kindled  in  the  air  ;  and  if  a  long  train  of  fubftances  take 
fire  at  once,  it  is  commonly  termed  a  dart  ;  and  if  there 
be  many,  and  they  continue  in  the  fame  place,  they  are 
then  called  beams. 

Thus  we  plainly  fee  how  full  the  atmofphere  is  qi 
thefe  rich  ingredients  for  the  bufinefs  of  vegetation  ;  and 
becaufe  they  are  of  fuch  vaft  confequence  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  we  will  enumerate  the  fources  oi  them  upon 
the  frame  of  the  globe  ;  from  whence  the  fun  and  wind 
borrow  them,  in  order  to  difperfe  them  properly  in  the 
air,  that  they  may  intimately  mix,  and  defeend  with  the 
rain  drops,  and  fo  be  conveyed  to  the  mouths  of  the  fi¬ 
brous  tubes  of  plants  with  the  greateft  care  and  ikill ; 
from  thefe  ingredients  firft  leaving  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  through  the  whole  procefs  of  their  various  mo¬ 
tions,  configurations,  and  combinations,  till  they  are 
prepared  in  the  moft  exquiiite  manner  to  be  received  into 
die  bowels  of  vegetables,  which  we  plainly  fee Hand  w 
great  need  of  them,  as  without  their  friendly  affiftance,  or 
fome  compofitions  of  dung  to  refemble  them,  t  cy^re 
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unable  from  water  and  earth  alone  to  get  forward  ^to  ma¬ 
turity. 

Salts  are  of  various  kinds,  but  all  have  a  fharp  pun¬ 
gent  tafte,  though  not  all  alike  ;  and  of  thefe  fome  are 
dug  out  of  the  earth  like  flone  out  of  a  quarry  ;  others 
are  made  by  art,  by  letting  the  fea-water  into  {hallow 
pits  on  the  fhore,  and  continue  there  till  the  aqueous  par¬ 
ticles  are  exhaled  by  the  fun  and  wind,  and  then  the  fait 
remains  at  the  bottom.  The  fait  is  in  its  nature  the  fame 
in  both  cafes ;  for  the  faline  particles  are  not  made  by 
art  in  the  combination  of  ingredients  to  imitate  it ;  they 
are  only  feparated  from  the  watry  particles  wherein  they 
floated.  The  qualities  of  this  excellent  ingredient  in 
vegetation  are,  that  it  eafily  difl'olves,  and  melts  readily 
in  the  open  air,  if  it  be  refined  from  all  heterogeneous 
matter ;  when  the  water  wherewith  it  is  entangled  is 
any  ways  drawn  off,  there  remains  a  grofs  fediment,  but 
the  finer  parts  are  carried  away  with  it ;  this  fediment  is 
the  only  part  the  fire  cannot  melt,  but  reduces  it  to  a 
calx. 

This  facility  of  the  finer  parts  fwimming,  as  they  are 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  contributes  to  the  benefit 
of  plants  ;  or  rather  thefe  fine  faline  particles  are  of  the 
fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  water  ;  that  they  may  in¬ 
timately  mix  with  it,  and  be  carried  in  thofe  vapours 
through  all  the  neceflary  ftages,  till  they  return  to  the 
earth  again.  This  quality  of  melting  and  diflblving  in 
water  and  air,  fets  the  finer  parts  at  liberty,  and  pre¬ 
pares  them  to  take  wing  with  the  common  exhalations. 
And  yet  the  fediment,  or  grofler  parts,  which  are  left 
behind,  have  their  excellent  ufes  in  helping  the  embrios 
of  plants  to  fend  out  their  fibrous  tubes,  in  fearch  after 
more  refined  particles,  which  either  adhere  to  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  particles  of  earth,  or  are  contained  in  their 
internal  pores. 

Nitre,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  natural  and 
artificial,  the  former  refining  itfelf,  and  the  latter  refined 
by  art,  it  is  a  kind  of  fait,  which  eafily  takes  fire,  but 
like  fea-falt  is  eafily  reducible  to  a  calx.  The  vapours, 
or  particles  of  nitre,  when  they  defeend  for  the  ufe  of 
plants,  are  found  to  contain  abundance  of  fpirits  ;  for 
the  nitre,  as  a  fait,  is  impregnated  with  them,  which 
render  it  volatile,  and  the  fluid  extracted  fiom  it  is  very 
fharp  and  corrofive.  The  calx  to  which  nitre  is  redu¬ 
cible,  as  well  as  the  calx  of  common  fait,  has  its  excel¬ 
lent  ufe  in  vegetation  ;  and  when  it  is  reduced  by  fire  to 
this  ftate,  it  then  takes  the  name  of  fixed  fait,  or  rather 
the  allies  of  falts :  the  benefit  of  this  calcination  to  land 
is  manifeft  from  the  allies  of  burnt  vegetables,  and  other 
natural  bodies  reducible  to  a  calx  :  for  the  rich  principles, 
or  food,  if  we  may  call  it  fo,  of  vegetables,  are  con¬ 
tained  more  or  lefs  in  all  bodies,  whofe  parts  can  be  thus 
feparated,  as  is  evident  from  the  operations  in  che- 
miltry,  which  reduce  bodies  to  their  component  parts, 
by  the  help  of  fire. 

Sulphur  is  a  liquid  clammy  fubllance,  whofe  parts  are 
foon  feparated,  and  rife  up  into  the  air  with  other  va¬ 
pours,  and  foon  occafions  violent  motions  in  the  atmof- 
phere,  and  becomes  entombed  in  the  aqueous  particles, 
and  is  with  the  rain  brought  down  to  the  plants.  Bitu¬ 
men  is  pretty  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  fulphur, 
and  with  it  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  moll  bodies,  but 
in  the  moll  remarkable  manner,  and  in  the  greateft 
quantities,  in  pit-coal ;  yet  not  in  equal  quantities,  as 
fome  coals  burn  better  than  others,  and  confequently 
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may  contain  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  principles,  which  are 
apt  to  burn.  Naptha  is  a  kind  of  bitumen,  and  the 
only  difference  is,  that  it  takes  fire  fooner  than  bitumen 
is  obferved  to  do,  and  is  not  fo  eafily  quenched  ;  and 
this  facility  of  admitting  the  heating  particles,  which 
throw  thefe  'inflammatory  bodies  into  a  fpeedy  motion 
internally,  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  different  degrees  of  the 
plant’s  growth. 

Maltha  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  naptha ;  its  properties, 
as  they  appear  to  common  obfervation,  are,  that  if  it 
touches  any  thing,  it  flicks  fo  fall  to  it,  as  not  eafily  to 
be  feparated  ;  and  water  thrown  on  it  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  does  but  the  more  inflame  it,  and  earth  alone  is 
able  to  quench  it.  This  valuable  ingredient,  when  it 
defeends  in  the  drops  of  rain,  adheres  very  intimately  to 
the  internal  parts  of  the  foil,  both  in  the  fuperficies  and 
the  concave  parts  of  the  pores ;  and  other  defeents  of 
rain  increafe  the  motion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  maltha,  and  thereby  promote  a  fine  dilatation 
in  the  tubular  interllices  of  the  fibres  of  plants,  and 
duly  contribute  to  the  acceleration  of  that  motion  in 
them,  which  is  necelfary  to  the  different  llages  of 
their  growth  and  nourifhment.  Before  the  fine  parts 
of  the  maltha  are  in  readinefs,  or  duly  prepared  by 
moillure,  and  their  well  regulated  fermentation, .  and 
while  it  is  waiting  for  the  defeent  of  more  rain,  it  is  di¬ 
verted  of  all  internal  motion,  and  confined  as  a  prifoner, 
till  the  other  requifites  to  the  plant’s  welfare  are  properly 
alfembled,  and  ready  to  perform  their  offices. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  materials  which  give  motion  to 
plants,  and  of  which  the  latter  are  found  to  confifl, 
when  they  are  analized,  unfolded,  or  feparated  into  their 
component  parts  by  chemiftry.  The  profelfors  of  that 
art  call  the  volatile  fpirits,  fulphur,  and  faline  particles, 
the  a £tive  principles ;  becaufe  thefe,  when  duly  prepared, 
and  exactly  applied  to  the  mouths  of  the  fibres,  become 
the  foie  agents,  and  by  their  continual  motion,  caufe 
the  whole  aft  ion  of  the  plant. 

The  vapours  thus  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,' 
become  the  original  matter  of  all  meteors,  or  heteroge¬ 
neous  fubftances,  fit  for  the  production  of  the  vegetable 
world  ;  and  confequently  an  inftrument  in  the  wife  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Divine  Providence,  for  the  prefervation  of 
man,  and  all  fubordinate  animals.  When  thefe  hetero¬ 
geneous  vapours  are  thus  lifted  up  above  the  earth,  one 
degree  of  cold  condenfes  them  into  larger  globules,  which 
then  becoming  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  atmofphere, 
fall  in  drops  of  rain,  and  bring  down  all  thofe  treafures 
entombed  in  them.  A  greater  degree  of  cold  produces 
a  coagulation  of  the  heterogeneous  vapours,  which  llioot 
like  falts  into  various  forms,  united  into  certain  angles, 
and  make  the  flakes  of  fnow,  which  Hill  contain  the  nu¬ 
tritive  principles. 

A  third,  or  Hill  greater  degree  of  cold,  combines  the 
vapours  into  a  harder  fubllance,  wherein  the  valuable 
ingredients  are  intombed,  and  they  defeend  in  what  we 
call  hail;  but  if  the  cold  condenfes  the  vapours  before 
they  rife  high  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  they  will 
be  unable  to  afeend,  but  will  hover  about,  and  fill  the 
lower  part  of  the  atmofphere  with  what  is  ufually  called 
a  fog,  or  mill ;  and  if  the  cold  be  Hill  more  intenfe,  the 
mill  is  frozen  to  every  twig,  and  blade  of  grafs  in  form  of 
a  white  incrurtation,  which  is  called  rime.  When  the 
air  in  the  day-time  is  warm,  and  the  vapours  buoyed  up 
in  it  are  too  fine  to  be  then  vifible,  they  will  be  con- 
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dcnfed  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  evening,  and  defeend  on 
the  vegetables  in  the  form  of  dew :  and  if  the  evening  of 
fuch  a  fine  day  be  cold  enough  to  freeze,  then  inftead  of  a 
dew,  the  furface  of  the  ground  will  be  covered  with 
what  is  commonly  called  a  white  froft.  Thefe  are  the 
various  ways  appointed  to  bring  down  again  upon  the 
earth  the  treafures  that  were  taken  from  it,  in  order  to 
be  prepared  and  properly  fpread  over  the  globe,  by  me¬ 
thods  and  contrivances  equally  beautiful  and  furprizing  ; 
and  all  this  for  the  fupply  of  needy  man,  who  is,  when 
thefe  blefTmgs  are  for  a  confiderable  time  with-held 
from  him,  turned  to  deftrudtion. 

But  amongft  the  riches  of  the  atmofphere  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetables,  we  muft  not  forget  the  confe- 
quences  which  the  air  itfelfis  of  to  them,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved  under  the  article  air.  See  Air.  Randall's 
Semi -Virgill an  Hujbandry. 

AVENUE,  a  walk  planted  on  each  fide  with  trees, 
leading  to  an  houfe,  wood,  &c. 

The  Englilh  elm  will  do  in  all  grounds,  except  fuch 
as  are  very  wet  and  {hallow  ;  and  this  is  preferred  to  all 
other  trees,  becaufe  it  will  bear  cutting,  heading,  or 
lopping  in  any  manner,  better  than  moft  others.  The 
rough  or  fmooth  Dutch  elm  is  approved  by  fome,  becaufe 
of  its  quick  growth  ;  this  is  a  tree  that  will  bear  remov¬ 
ing  very  well ;  it  is  alfo  green  almofl  as  foon  as  any  plant 
whatever  in  fpring,  and  continues  fo  as  long  as  any,  and 
it  makes  an  incomparable  hedge,  and  is  preferable  to  all 
other  trees  for  lofty  efpaliers.  The  lime  is  valued  for  its 
regular  growth,  and  fine  fhade :  the  horfe  chefnut  is  proper 
for  all  places  that  are  not  too  much  expofed  to  rough 
winds.  The  common  chefnut  will  do  very  well  in  a 
good  foil,  and  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  when  plant¬ 
ed  fomewhat  clofe,  though,  when  it  Hands  fingle,  it  is 
rather  inclined  to  fpread  than  grow  tall.  The  beech  is 
a  beautiful  tree,  and  naturally  grows  well  with  us  in  its 
wild  Hate,  but  it  is  lefs  to  be  chofen  for  avenues  than  the 
before-mentioned,  becaufe  it  does  not  bear  tranfplanting 
well,  but  is  very  fubject  to  mifearry.  Laftly,  the  abele 
is  fit  for  any  foil,  and  is  the  quickeft  grower  of  any 
fioreft-tree.  It  feldom  fails  in  tranfplanting,  and  fuc- 
ceeds  very  well  in  wet  foils,  in  which  the  others  are  apt 
to  fail.  The  oak  is  but  little  ufed  for  avenues,  becaufe  of 
its  flow  growth. 

The  old  method  of  planting  avenues  was  with  regular 
rows  of  trees,  and  this  has  been  always  kept  till  of  late ; 
but  we  have  now  a  much  more  magnificent  way  of 
planting  avenues :  this  is  by  fetting  the  trees  in  clumps 
or-  platoons,  making  the  opening  much  wider  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  placing  the  clumps  of  trees  about  three  hundred 
feet  diftant  from  one  other.  In  each  of  thefe  clumps 
there  fhould  be  planted  either  feven  or  nine  trees  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  is  only  to  be  pra&ifed 
where  the  avenue  is  to  be  of  fome  confiderable  length, 
for,  in  fiiort  walks,  this  will  not  appear  fo  lightly  as 
fingle  rows  of  trees.  The  avenues  made  by  clumps  are 
fitted:  of  all  for  parks.  The  trees  in  each  clump  fhould 
be  planted  thirty  feet  afunder,  and  a  trench  fhould  be 
thrown  up  round  the  whole  clump,  to  prevent  the  deer 
from  coming  to  the  trees  to  bark  them.  Miller's  Gar  cl. 
JPifi. 
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AVER,  a  general  name  for  a  labouring  bead  of  any 
kind. 

AVERAGE,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers  of  .many 
parts  of  England  for  the  breaking  up  of  corn  fields  ; 
otherwile  called  eddifh,  or  roughings. 

AVER-CORN,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  com 
conveyed  to  the  lord’s  granaries  by  his  tenants. 

AVER-LAND,  the  land  ploughed  by  the  tenants  for 
the  ufe  of  their  lord. 

AUGUST,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year. 

This  month  returns  the  countryman’s  expences  into 
his  pockets,  and  encourages  him  to  another  year’s  adven¬ 
ture.  If  it  proves  dry,  warm,  and  free  from  high  winds, 
it  faves  a  great  deal  of  the  hufbandman’s  expence. 

You  may  yet  twifallow,  alfo  lay  on  your  com  poll  or 
foil,  as  well  on  your  lands  intended  either  for  barley  or 
wheat. 

Carry  wood,  or  other  fuel  home,  before  winter  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  renders  the  roads  deep  and  heavy. 

Provide  good  feed,  and  well  picked,  againft  feed- 
time. 

Put  your  ewes  and  cows  you  do  not  like  to  fatten. 

This  is  generally  the  principal  harveft-month  for  all 
forts  of  grain,  therefore  make  the  bell  ufe  of  good  wea¬ 
ther  while  you  have  it. 

About  the  end  of  this  month  you  may  mow  your 
after-grafs,  and  alfo  clover,  faintfoin,  and  other  French 
grafs.  Geld  lambs,  and  make  the  fecond  return  of  your 
fat  fheep  and  cattle.  Mortimer’s  Hujbandry ,  vol.  II. 

AUGPvE,  an  inftrument  much  ufed  by  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  &c.  for  boring  large  round  holes.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  wooden  handle  and  an  iron  blade,  terminated 
with  a  Heel  bit. 

A  common  augre  may  be  very  ufefully  applied  to  try 
the  nature  of  the  under  foil,  and  layers  of  earth,  in 
order  to  know  what  may  be  expected  from  them,  with 
regard  to  the  vegetation  of  plants.  In  order  to  this 
three  augres  will  be  neceflary  ;  the  firft  of  them  about 
three  feet  long ;  the  fecond  fix  ;  and  the  third  ten. 
Their  diameters  fhould  be  near  an  inch,  and  their  bits 
large,  and  capable  of  bringing  up  part  of  the  foil  they 
pierce.  An  iron  handle  fiiould  be  fixed  crofs-ways  to 
wring  it  into  the  earth  ;  from  whence  the  inftrument 
mufl  be  drawn  up,  as  often  as  it  has  pierced  a  new 
depth  of  about  fix  inches,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  bit, 
and  examine  the  foil.  But  the  borer,  an  inftrument 
invented  by  the  marquis  de  Tourbilli,  is  much  better 
adapted  to  this  operation.  See  the  article  Bor  er. 

AVIARY,  a  place  fet  apart  for  the  feeding  and  pro¬ 
pagating  birds.  An  aviary  fhould  be  fufficiently  large 
as  to  allow  the  birds  a  confiderable  freedom  of  flight ; 
and  turfed,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  foulnefs  on  the 
floor. 

AUMBRY,  Ambry ,  or  Aumery ,  a  pantry,  or  cupboard 
to  fet  vi£tuals  in. 

AWMS,  the  beard  of  W'heat  or  barley.  The  word 
is,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  pronounced  ails* 

AXIS,  or  axle-tree ,  of  a  waggon,  cart,  &c.  is  the 
ftrong  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  which  fupports  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  round  the  extremities  of  wrhich  the  wheels 
turn.  See  the  articles  Cart  and  Waggon. 
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I ACK- SINEW,  in  a  horfe,  is  that  ftrong  fmew 
extending  along  the  hinder  part  of  the  (hank  from 
—  the  knee  to  the  heel,  into  which  it  is  inferted. 

The  back  fmew  is  fo  very  fubje£t  to  be  hurt  or  {fram¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  common  and 
ufual  accidents  that  happens  to  a  horfe  ;  it  geneially  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  hard  riding  upon  dry  grounds,  and  from  other 
caufes,  where  the  roads  are  ftony  and  hard,  and  (ome- 

tirnes  where  they  are  poachy.  4 

It  is  eafily  perceived  by  the  fwellmg  of  the  hnew, 
which  fometimes  extends  from  the  knee  down  to  the 
heel ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  a  horfe  does  not  care  to  fet  his 
foot  even  upon  the  ground  ;  but,  for  the  moft  part,  in 
his  (landing,  fets  it  before  the  other. 

The  ufual  way  of  curing  this  malady,  is  with  cold 
charges,  which  often  fucceed  very  well,  if  frequently  re¬ 
newed  ;  fome  ufe  curriers  (havings  bound  round  the  knee 
with  a  bandage,  and  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  in  fome 
cafes  ;  but  there  is  nothing  either  fo  ready  or  efficacious 
hs  vinegar  or  verjuice  mixed  with  bole,  being  often  in  a 
day  foaked  well  into  the  fmew  warm  ;  and  if  any  thing 
of  the  lamenefs  or  fwelling  remains  after  this,  and  aftei 
the  heat  and  inflammation  is  gone  off,  a  mild  blifter,  that 
has  nothing  corrofive  in  it  befides  the  cauftic  fait  of  the 
flics,  will,  generally  fpeaking,  effeauate  a  cure,  and 

bring  the  Anew  fine.  ,  ,  ,  r  , 

When  hot  and  relaxing  oils  mixed  together  are  ufed 

to  the  back-finew,  which  many  practitioners  are  fond 
of,  becaufe  they  fometimes  fucceed  in  horfes  that  have 
their  finews  ftrong  and  rigid,  yet  they  are  apt  to  engen¬ 
der  wind-galls  of  a  bad  kind,  or  make  the  veins  on  each 
fide  the  Anew  to  be  full  and  gorged  ;  and  horfes  have 
been  known  to  be  lame  for  two  or  three  years  together 
with  thefe  varixes  in  the  veins.  Bliftering  in  this  cafe 
has  very  little  or  no  effea,  firing  through  the  vein  till 
the  blood  comes  being  only  fufficient  to  remove  that 
weaknefs.  After  the  firing,  the  whole  leg  from  the 
knee  down  to  the  heel,  and  all  the  hollow  places  on 
both  Aides,  muft  be  charged  with  a  good  (lengthening 
•plaifter,  which  will  perfea  the  cure,  efpecially  if  the 
horfe  be  turned  to  grafs  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  or, 
in  the  winter,  if  he  run  a  little  while  in  a  finooth  yard, 
where  he  has  good  dry  litter.  Gibfon  on  the  Difeajes  of 

^BACON,  the  flelh  of  a  hog  dried  in  the  fmoke. 

A  writer  in  the  Mufeujn  Rujlicum,  vol.  III.  pag.  234, 
has  given  us  the  following  method  of  making  bacon  m 

Somerfetfhire.  c 

'Die  feafon  (or  killing  hogs  for  bacon  is  between  Sep¬ 
tember  andChriftmas.  When  you  kill  a  large  hog  for 
bacon,  lay  the  fides  in  the  falling-troughs,  and  lpnnk.e 
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them  pretty  heavily  with  bay-falt  :  then  leave  them 
twenty-four  hours  to  drain  away  the  blood,  and  fome  01 
the  over  abounding  juices. 

After  this  take  them  out,  wipe  them  very  dry,  and 
throw  away  the  draining.  Then  take  fome  (reffi  bay- 
falt,  and  heating  it  well  in  a  large  iron  frying-pan,  rub 
the  meat  very  well  with  it ;  repeating  this  work  every 
day  for  four  days,  and  turning  the  Aides  every  other  day. 

If  the  hog  be  large,  keep  the  Aides  in  brine  (turning 
them  ten  times)  for  three  weeks  ;  after  which  take  them 
out,  and  let  them  be  thoroughly  well  dried  in  the  ufual 
manner:  if  they  are  not  fully  dried,  they  will  neither 
keep  fo  well,  nor  eat  fo  fine. 

BADGER,  the  name  of  an  animal,  common  in  many 
parts  of  England ;  and  called  by  feveral  names,  as  a 
gray,  a  brock,  a  borefon,  or  a  baufon. 

Badgers  are  almoft  as  pernicious  a  creature  to  the 
hufbandman  as  the  fox,  though  not  fo  fubtile,  nor  can  they 
fo  eafily  catch  their  prey  ;  but  for  what  they  can  catch, 
as  new  (alien  lambs,  young  pigs,  and  poultry,  they  are 
as  bad.  The  way  to  catch  them  is  with  a  fpringe,  or 
a  fteel  trap,  or  to  dig  a  pit  acrofs  their  path  five  feet 
deep,  and  about  four  feet  long,  making  it  narrow  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  wide  in  the  middle,  ft  his  muft  be 
covered  with  fome  fmall  (licks  and  leaves,  fo  as  that  the 
badger  may  fall  in  when  he  comes  upon  it.  Some  hunt 
them  into  their  holes  in  a  moon-ffiine  night,  and  then 
dig  them  out.  Mortimer’s  Hujbandry ,  vol.  I.  pag.  314. 

BAG,  a  name  given  by  farriers  to  a  medicine  for 
recovering  a  horfe’s  appetite  when  loft.  It  is  done  in 
this  manner  :  they  take  an  ounce  of  afl'a  fcetida,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of  favin  ;  thefe  ingredients 
they  put  into  a  bag,  which  they  fallen  to  the  horfe’s  bits, 
keeping  him  bridled  for  two  hours,  two  or  three  times 
a  day  :  as  foon  as  the  bag  is  taken  off,  he  will  immedi¬ 
ately  eat.  The  fame  bag  will  ferve  a  long  time.  . 

BAKING  of  land.  If  fome  forts  of  (liff  and,  Binding 
land  be  fown  dry,  and  a  feud  of  rain  falls  before  the 
earth  has  time  to  fettle,  it  is  obferved  that  the  cruft  of 
fuch  land  will  bake,  fo  that  the  corn  cannot  come 
through,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  crop  ;  this  evil  does 
not  happen  if  fuch  a  feud  of  rain  be  followed  by  cool 
cloudy  weather,  and  not  hot  fun-fhine ;  for  then  the 
earth  will  not  be  fo  hollow  as  to  be  baked,  ft  he  bed  vv ay 
to  prevent  this  is,  to  roll  it  immediately  after  fowing, 
which  fallens  the  earth  together,  whereby  the  fun  has  not 
that  power  of  piercing  into  it,  and  confequently  not  of 

baking  it.  ... 

Land  cf  this  kind  (liould,  therefore,  be  fown  as  often 
as  poffible  with  winter  corn,  fuch  as  wheat  and  vetches  ; 
for  though,  if  wet  follows  the  fowing,  the  fun  is  not 

ftrong 
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ftrong  enough  at  that  time  of  the  year  to  fcorch  the 
ground  up,  and  bind  it ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  this 
fort  of  ground  has  been  always  lucky  for  vetches,  pro¬ 
bably  for  the  above  reafon.  Life's  Obfervations  in  Huf¬ 
fy  andry,  vol.  I.  pag.  26. 

BALK,  a  piece  of  land  which  has  been  either  cafually 
overflipped,  or  not  turned  up  in  ploughing;  or  care¬ 
fully  left  untouched  by  the  plough,  for  a  boundary  be-  . 
tween  lands,  or  fome  other  ufe. 

Balk,  alfo  fignifies.the  fummer-beam,  or  dorman  of 
a  houfe. 

Balks,  or  hawks ,  implies  poles  laid  over  a  liable,  or 
other  building,  for  a  roof. 

BALM.  See  the  article  Baum. 

BANDS,  a  fmall  parcel  of  the  longeft  wheat  taken 
from  the  grips,  and  twilled  together  at  the  ear  ends,  for 
binding  the  wheat  into  Iheaves. 

The  bands  fhould  be  laid  in  the  morning,  that  they 
may  not  crack  ;  for  the  draw  will  not  twill  after  the  fun 
is  up,  but  will  be  brittle,  and  break  off  below  the  ears. 
The  turning  of  three  or  four  of  the  Hubble  or  bottom 
ends  of  the  ftraw  to  the  ears  of  the  band,  helps  greatly 
to  add  to  its  ftrength  and  toughnefs. 

The  bands  for  binding  up  the  Iheaves  Ihould  not  be 
fpread  but  in  fair  weather,  becaufe  being  preffed  down 
by  the  grip  or  two  which  it  is  neceffary  to  lay  upon 
them  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  and  prevent  their 
being  untwilled  by  the  fun,  they  will  grow  fooner  than 
any  other  part  ot  the  corn,  if  rain  fhouid  come  ;  for 
they  cannot  dry  on  account  of  their  lying  undermoft.  j 
But  though  the  bands  mull  always  be  made  while  the  j 
morning  dew  is  upon  them,  the  Iheaves  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  bound  up  wet:  if  they  are,  they  will  cei- 
tainly  grow  mouldy. 

Farmers  do  not  always  attend  fulhcienly  to  the  bind¬ 
ing  up  of  their  Iheaves,  but  fuffer  the  reapers,  for  dif- 
patch,  to  tie  the  bands  juft  underneath  their  ears,  m- 
ltead  of  binding  them  at  the  other  end  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  is,  that  they  will  hardly  held  together  to  be 
flung  into  the  cart,  and  will  certainly  be  in  great  danger 
of  falling  to  pieces  before  they  are  thralhed. 

If  a  little  rain  be  forefeen  in  harvelt  time,  it  is  bell  to 
bind  the  grips  into  Iheaves  as  fail  as  they  are  made;  be¬ 
caufe  fmall  (bowers  will  wet  the  Angle  grips  io  much, 
that  they  cannot  be  bound  up,  and  thefe  fhowers  may  be 
the  fore-runners  of  greater  rains.  The  Iheaves  being 
bound  will  fcon  dry  after  fuch  wet.  But  it  a  hard  rain 
is  forefeen,  the  belt  method  is  not  to  bind  the  wheat 
into  Iheaves,  becaufe  they  will  then  be  wet  to  the  bands, 
and  mull  be  opened  again.  Mr.  Lille  tells  us,  that  one 
of  his  neighbours  to  whom  this  happened,  unlheafcd 
fome  of  his  wheat  to  dry  it,  and  opened  it  and  turned  it 
fo  often,  that  the  ears  broke  off,  whereby  he  loll  hall 
his  corn  ;  caution  therefore  ought  to  be  tiled  in  this 
cafe,  left  by  curing  one  evil  we  create  a  worfe.  Life  s 
Obfervations  in  Husbandry,  vol.  1.  pag.  333. 

Bands  of  a  faddle  arc  two  peices  of  iron,  flat,  and 
three  fingers  broad,  nailed  upon  the  bows  of  a  laddie, 
one  on  each  fide,  contrived  to  hold  the  bows  in  the  fi- 
tuation  that  makes  the  form  ol  a  faddle. 

Bane,  in  Iheep,  the  fame  as  rot.  See  the  article  PiOT. 

BANGLE-EARS,  an  imperfe£lion  in  a  horfe,  which 
may  be  remedied  in  the  following  manner  :  place  his 
ears  as  you  would  have  them  Hand,  and  then  with  two 
little  boards,  or  pects  of  trenchers,  three  fingers  broad. 
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having  two  long  firings  faftened  to  them,  bind  the  cars, 
fo  fall  in  the  places  where  they  Hand,  that  they  cannot 
llir  ;  then  behind  the  head,  and  the  root  of  the  ears, 
you  will  fee  a  great  deal  of  empty,  wrinkled  fkin,  which 
you  mull  pull  up  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  clip 
away  with  a  pair  of  lharp  feiffars  all  the  empty  Ikin  clofe 
by  the  head  ;  then  with  a  needle  and  red  filk,  Hitch  the 
two  outfides  of  the  Ikin  together,  and  heal  the  wound 
with  a  mixture  of  honey  and  turpentine  :  when  this  is 
done,  take  away  the  lplints  that  hold  up  the  ears,  and 
in  a  little  time  they  will  keep  the  place  where  you  fixed 
them  without  alteration. 

BANK,  a  heap  of  earth  piled  up  to  keep  out  the 
water  of  a  river,  lake,  or  the  fea. 

Sloping  banks  are  the  bell  fecurity  againft  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  fea,  of  rivers,  or  of  lakes  ;  making  pro¬ 
per  allowance  for  the  weight  of  water,  and  violence  of 
the  waves.  Thefe  banks  Ihould  be  railed  about  two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  higheft  tides,  and 
their  ftrength  Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  force  of 
the  water  intended  to  be  fenced  off.  When  a  river  is 
too  much  confined,  it  fwells  confiderably  upon  a  flood, 
and  confequently  requires  banks  of  greater  height  and 
ftrength  than  would  otherwife  be  neceffary  ;  though  it} 
will  fometimes  break  even  thefe,  and  carry  all  before 
it,  if  a  fufficient  fpace  be  not  allowed  for  the  in- 
creafe  of  its  water :  but  when  fuch  a  fpace  is  left,  the 
waters  fpread,  and  feldom  rife  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  above  their  ufual  level.  In  fome  cafes  a  breadth 
of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  on  each  fide  may  do ;  but 
in  others,  fifty,  eighty,  or  an  hundred  feet,  or  per¬ 
haps  fo  many  yards,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the 
river,  mull  be  left  open  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  bell  to 
err  on  the  fafe  fide  ;  efpecially  as  the  ground  that  is  left 
between  the  banks  and  the  river  will  be  far  from  being 
loft ;  for  it  will  afford  good  grazing  in  the  dry  feafons 
of  the  year,  and  may  be  planted  with  ofiers,  and  wil¬ 
lows,  and  other  trees  of  that  kind ;  but  thefe  Ihould 
never  be  planted  upon  the  banks,  left  the  winds  fpoil 
and  tear  them,  by  fliaking  the  trees,  and  loofeniiig 
their  roots. 

In  the  ifle  of  Ely,  it  is  common  to  fee  great  banks 
diftant  one  or  two  hundred  yards  on  each  fide  from  the 
channel  of  the  river ;  and  when  they  are  fo  made,  they 
are  always  fafe :  but  where  the  uiftance  between  the 
banks  is  narrow,  there,  and  there  only,  the  banks  are 
in  dancer  of  being  broken  down,  and  the  country  of 
being  overflowed. 

If  a  confiderable  body'  of  water  is  to  be  guarded 
agaipft,  dig  a  trench  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  two 
or  three  deep,  or  more,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
bank  required.  Lay  all  the  foil  that  is  taken  out,  ol  this 
trench,  on  that  fide  of  it  which  lies  towards  the  water, 
and  leave  a  fpace  of  two  or  three  feet  between  the 
trench,  and  the  foot  oi  the  bank.  Let  the  bank  be 
made  with  an  eafy  Hope  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
length  towards  the  water,  allowing  the  Hope  two  and  a 
half,  or  three  feet  lall  to  one  in  height ;  but  the  in  fide 
Hope  need  not  be  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet,  which  is 
a  loot  and  a  half  Hope  to  one  foot  perpendicular.  I  he 
bank  thus  railed  five  or  fix  feet  high,  according  as  the 
floods  require,  will  be  two  feet  wide  at  the  top,  wheje 
it  fhould  be  well  flatted,  that  people  may  walk  upon  it. 
Let  it  then  be  covered  with  gravel  dug  out  ot  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  water,  by  which  means  the  river  win  be 
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deepened,  and  the  bank  rendered  ftrongcr ;  and  to  add 
to  the  latter,  fow  it  very  thick  with  grafs-feed.  This 
>vill  be  found  much  better  than  turfing  it  with  the  fods 
taken  from  off  the  trench,  or  fome  neighbouring  ground  ; 
becaufe  the  fods  are  apt  to  fhrink,  open,  and  part  from 
one  another  in  dry  weather,  and  are  then  liable  to  be 
wafhed  away  with  the  next  flood;  whereas  in  this  much 
cheaper  way,  a  clofe  covering  of  grafs,  even  long 
enough  to  mow,  will  be  formed  in  a  month  or  two :  far 
fitter  than  fods  to  break  the  furface  of  the  bank;  for 
any  tolerable  foil  may  be  very  foon  brought  to  have  a 
coat  of  grafs,  by  only  raking  it  fine,  and  flowing  it 
with  grafls-feeds.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  Aprmg, 
or  fummer,  the  grafs  will  be  up,  and  grow  to  luch  a 
height  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  as  to  be  fit  for  mowing. 

Some  have  attempted  to  guard  againft  inundations  by 
building  walls  of  done  and  lime,  where  the  materials  are 
in  plenty.  The  great  danger  here  is  their  being  under¬ 
mined,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  water’s  linking  with 
force  againft  the  bottom,  upon  meeting  with  refiftance 
from  the  wall.  But  this  may  be  eafily  guarded  againft 
fey  laying  a  row  of  flat  ftones  lower  than  the  bottom  of 
the  river  ;  for  the  water  ftriking  againft  thefe  ftones, 
turns  off  without  any  danger  to  the  foundation. 

The  broad  trench  within  the  bank,  befides  affording 
materials  for  making  the  bank  and  Hopes,  is  attended 
•with  the  farther  advantage  of  ferving  for  a  drain  to  the 
inland  ground.  Thefe  trenches  fhould  always  be  car¬ 
ried  as  far  as  the  banks,  particularly  when  thefe  are  in¬ 
tended  to  fence  off  a  rifling  tide ;  and  in  the  loweft  part  of 
the  ground  a  fluice  with  a  valve,  flap-door,  or  flood-gate 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  bank,  where  it  will  both  difeharge 
the  inland  water,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  prevent  its 
flowing  in.  The  feaflon  of  the  year  freeft  from  floods 
fhould  be  chofen  for  making  thefe  banks,  that  the  bank 
.may  have  time  to  fettle  and  grow  firm  before  the  heavy 
rains  come  on.  It  is  alfo  advifable  to  be  as  expeditious 
as  poflible  in  this  work.  For  if  it  be  begun  in  a  dry 
fummer,  and  finifhed  in  a  month  or  two,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  being  interrupted  by  extraordinary  floods 
or  violent  ftorms,  either  of  which  might  do  more  harm 
in  one  day,  than  could  be  repaired  in  a  fortnight. 

The  exaCl  dimenfions  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  ditch 
within  it,  cannot  be  precifely  afeertained  by  any  general 
rule ;  becaufe  both  tides  and  floods  rife  to  different 
heights,  and  have  different  force,  in  different  plaoes  and 
circumftances.  The  ftrength  above-mentioned  may  be 
fufficient  for  banks  in  common  cafes  ;  but .  in  others, 
where  a  great  body  of  water,  or  a  powerful  tide  is  to  be 
oppofed,  they  may  be,  as  the  memoirs  of  the  Berne  So¬ 
ciety  (tom.  II.  part  II.  pag.  262)  advife,  four  feet  or 
more  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  bafis  proportioned  to  their 
height,  as  three  and  a  half  are  to  one  ;  or,  if  it  be  de- 
fired  to  make  them  ftill  more  folid,  as  four  to  one  ;  fo 
that  if  the  bank  be  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  its  bafis 
in  the  former  cafe  will  be  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  in  the 
Tatter  eighteen. 

The  Dublin  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  agricul¬ 
ture  informs  us  (Numb.  XVII.  for  April  1737)  that 
<«  Lord  Limerick  has  recovered  between  four  and  five 
hundred  acres  of  very  rich  fait  marlh,  at  Dundalk  in 
Ireland,  and  effectually  fecured  them  from  the  fea, 
by  fuch  banks  as  are  above  deferibed  ;  and  by  the  fame 
method  many  hundred  thoufand  acres  have  been  recovered 
from  the  fea  "in  Cambridgefhire,  Lincolnfhire,  and  other 
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parts  of  England  ;  not  to  mention  the  low  land  s  of  Hoi* 
land  ;  which  are  indeed  fecured  againft  the  violence  of 
the  fea  by  no  other  means. 

“  If  there  be  a  neceffity  for  making  banks  on  a 
ft  rand  where  nothing  but  fand  can  be  met  with,  thofe 
banks  fhould  be  large,  and  the  flope  very  broad  and  ex¬ 
tended  ;  and  if  grafs-feed  will  not  grow  on  them,  let 
fea-weeds  be  planted.  Thefe  with  flicking  furze,  ftraw, 
or  loppings  of  trees,  will  help  to  keep  the  banks  toge¬ 
ther.”  A  .  . 

But  a  better  method,  and  more  effeClual,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Hales  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaClions,  from  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Wark,  a  clergyman  in  Scotland.  The 
method  confifts  in  fixing  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel, 
a  breadth  of  furze  proportioned  to  the  force  it  is  to  refill. 
The  fand  or  flime,  as  either  abounds,  will  foon  fettle 
among  the  branches  of  the  furze;  and  when  the  firlt 
bed  of  the  furze  is  thus  interwoven  or  covered,  an¬ 
other  bed  of  furze  is  to  be  laid  on  as  before,  and  fo  on, 
till  the  bank  is  raifed  to  a  fufficient  hight.  Dr.  Wark 
affures  us,  that  by  this  fimple  method  a  bank  was  made 
near  Holy-ifland  fo  ftrong,  that.it  became  a  bar  againft 
the  fea  itfelf. 

“  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  fea  flows  in  through 
a  narrow  gut  or  paffage,  by  which  the  inland  waters  are 
difeharged,  and  then  extends  itfelf,  and  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground.  When  this  happens,  if  the  inland 
waters  cannot  be  diverted  into  another  couife,  fince  a 
paffage  mull  be  left  for  their  difeharge  ;  let  a  ftrong 
iluice  be  fixed  in  the  loweft  part  of  the  channel,  with 
large  piers  of  ftone,  running  out  for  its  fupport,  and  a 
ftrong  foundation  of  wood  or  broad  ftones  for  the  water 
to  run  over.  When  this  is  done,  let  the  banks  of  fand, 
or  other  foil  near  at  hand,  be  made  in  the  manner  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  on  each  fide  of  the  fluice. 

“  The  reafon  why  it  is  advifed,  in  places  where  a  fluice 
is  to  be  made,  to  begin  the  work  by  this  rather  than 
by  the  bank,  is,  that  while  the  tides  have  liberty  to  flow 
in  and  out  at  a  great  breadth,  the  fluice  may  be  made 
in  any  part  of  the  channel  without  being  much  incommod¬ 
ed  by  the  tide  ;  whereas  if  it  be  deferred  till  the  banks  on 
each  fide  are  made,  the  force  of  the  tide,  when  confined 
to  a  narrow  paffage,  will  tear  up  all  before  it,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  building  of  the  fluice  impracticable :  and  upon 
the  fame  account,  the  banks  fhould  be  begun  at  the 
loweft  part  of  the  channel,  and  carried  on  from  thence  to 
the  upper  grounds. 

“  If,  by  any  accident,  the  waters  fhould  fwell  fo  high 
as  to  overflow  and  tear  the  banks,  farther  mifehief  may 
be  prevented  by  fixing  with  all  expedition,  a  fail-cloath,. 
or  flieet  of  linen  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  where  the 
flood  breaks  in  ;  for  if  this  be  done  in  time,  the  water 
will  flow  over  the  cloth,  without  waffling  away  the 
bank. 

“  In  every  improvement,  the  expence  fhould  be  parti¬ 
cularly  confidered.  That  of  making  banks  in  this  me¬ 
thod  is  fmall.  In  low  grounds  the  foil  is  foft,  and  dug 
with  eafe,  and  all  the  work  may  be  done  with  the  fpade 
and  fhovcl,  without  pick-axes,  which  muft  be  ufed  in 
upland  ground  ;  and  the  materials  are  on  the  fpot.  All 
the  charge  will  be  often  more  than  repaid  by  the  firft 
years  improved  crop  of  grafs,  and  the  fafety  of  the 
meadows.  The  produce  of  fucceeding  years  will  amount 
much  higher,  and  the  hufbandman  will  be  out  of  all 
danger  for  the  future  of  having  his  lands  overflowed  and 
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fpoiled.  Farmers  have  frequently  fuftained  more  da¬ 
mage  from  the  hay  deftroyed  in  one  feafon  by  floods, 
than  the  whole  value  of  what  it  would  have  coft  them  to 
inclofe  and  bank  their  meadows,  and  free  them  from  all 
hazards.” 

BANNOCK,  art  oat-cake  kneaded  with  water  only, 
and  baked  in  the  embers. 

BANQUET,  in  that  fmall  part  of  the  branch  of  the 
bridle  that  is  under  the  eye,  which  being  rounded  like  a 
fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the  bit  to 
the  branch,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  banquet 
is  not  feen,  but  covered  by  the  cap,  or  that  part  of  the 
bit  which  is  next  the  branch. 

To  BAR  a  vein,  implies  an  operation  in  farriery  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  manner  :  they  open  the  fkin 
above  and  below  the  place  where  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed,  and  after  freeing  the  vein  from  the  furround¬ 
ing  parts,  they  tie  it  at  thofe  openings  with  two  ligatures  ; 
after  which  they  open  the  vein  between  the  ligatures  in 
order  to  difcharge  the  blood.  This  operation  is  performed 
upon  the  veins  of  a  horfe’s  leg,  and  other  parts  of  his 
body,  in  order  to  flop  the  courfe,  and  leflen  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  malignant  humours  that  prevail  there. 

BARB,  a  general  name  for  horfes  imported  from  Bar¬ 
bary. 

The  cheft  of  the  barb  is  long  and  flender,  rifes  beau¬ 
tifully  from  the  withers,  his  mane  little,  his  head  well 
fhaped,  fmall,  and  lean  ;  his  fhoulders  flat  and  flender ; 
his  withers  narrow  and  plump  ;  his  back  ftrait  and  fhort ; 
his  flanks  and  fides  round,  and  not  bellying  out ;  his 
haunches  firm  and  well  fhaped  ;  his  croop  generally 
fomewhat  long,  and  his  tail  placed  pretty  high ;  his 
thigh  well  fhaped,  and  feldom  flat ;  his  legs  handfome, 
well  fhaped,  and  without  long  hair  at  the  paftern  joint ; 
his  foot  well  made,  but  his  paftern  often  long. 

Barbs  are  of  all  colours,  but  generally  brown.  They 
are  fomething  negligent  in  their  goings  ;  but,  properly 
encouraged,  fhew  an  amazing  fwiftnefs  and  vigour : 
they  are  very  light  and  fit  for  running  ;  and  feem  of  all 
others  tire  fitted:  to  breed  from.  It  were,  however,  to 
be  wiflred  that  they  were  a  little  taller,  the  largefl  barely 
exceeding  fourteen  hands  ;  and  one  of  fourteen  hands  and 
an  inch,  is  very  extraordinary.  Experience  has,  how¬ 
ever,  fhewn,  that  in  England,  France,  &c.  they  get 
colts  larger  than  themfelves.  Among  the  barbs,  thofe 
from  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  are  accounted  the  beft, 
except  the  mountain  barbs.  •  Thofe  of  the  reft  of  Mau¬ 
ritania,  are  inferior  to  them,  as  are  alfo  thofe  of  Turkey, 
Perfia,  and  Armenia.  All  horfes  from  a  hot  climate 
have  a  fmoother  coat  than  others.  Buffin'  s  Hijloire  Na- 
turelle ,  tom.  IV. 

BARBEES,  or  barbs ,  are  exereflences  or  knots  of  fu- 
perfluous  flefh,  growing  under  the  tongue,  and  may  be 
feen  by  drawing  it  afide. 

They  are  cured  by  cutting  them  clofe  off,  and  walk¬ 
ing  the  wounded  part  with  brandy,  or  fait  and  water. 
Bart  let's  Farriery ,  fag.  262. 

BARBS.  See  the  article  Barbels. 

BARG,  a  horfe-way  up  a  fteep  hill. 

BARING  of  trees.  See  the  article  AelAQU  e  ation. 

BARK,  the  exterior  part  of  trees,  ferving  them  for  a 
fkin  or  covering. 

Dr.  Agricola  fays,  that  the  bark  of  a  tree  may  be 
compared  to  the  fkin  of  an  animal,  which  is  defigned 
for  the  prefervatiun  of  the  inward  parts.  It  is  generally 


of  a  fpongy  texture,  and  communicates  with  the  pith? 
by  a  multiplicity  of  fmall  fibres  paffing  between  the  ca¬ 
pillary  tubes,  of  which  the  wood  confifts  ;  fo  that  the 
roots  having  imbibed  the  proper  nutriment  of  the  tree, 
it  is  carried  up  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  through  the 
fine  arterial  veffels  of  the  tree  to  the  top  of  it ;  and  being 
there  condenfed  by  the  cold,  it  returns  by  its  own  gra¬ 
vity  down  by  the  veffels  which  lie  between  the  wood 
and  the  inner  bark,  which  perform  the  office  of  veins  ; 
and  as  it  paffes  by  leaves  fuch  part  of  its  juices  as  the 
texture  of  the  bark  will  receive,  and  requires  for  its  fup- 
port. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  foft  whitifh  rind,  or 
fubftance  which  lies  between  the  inner  bark  and  the 
wood,  performs  the  office  of  veins  ;  and  fome  call  this  a 
third  bark,  fuppofing  it  to  differ  from  the  other  only  in 
having  its  fibres  clofer ;  adding  that  this  is  the  part 
which  contains  the  liquid  fap,  gums,  & c.  found  in  plants 
during  the  fpring  and  fummer  months,  and  which  har¬ 
dening  by  degrees,  is  imperceptibly  conveyed  into  the 
woody  part  of  the  tree,  forming  every  year  a  new  circle 
of  wood  between  the  bark  and  the  trunk.  Thefe  circles 
are  not  equally  thick,  that  circumftance  depending  on. 
the  fertility  of  the  year. 

The  bark  of  trees  in  general,  and  efpecially  that  of  the 
oak,  contains  a  very  rich  fait,  extremely  ufeful  in  vege¬ 
tation.  One  load  of  oak  bark  laid  in  a  heap  and  rotted, 
after  the  tanners  have  ufed  it  for  dreffing  their  leather, 
will  do  more  fervice  to  fliff  cold  land,  and  its  effects  will 
laft  longer,  than  two  loads  of  the  richeft  dung.  Mr. 
Miller  fays  it  is  much  better  for  cold,  ftrong  land,  than 
for  light,  hot  ground,  if  it  be  ufed  alone,  as  taken 
from  the  tan-yard  ;  becaufe  it  is  of  a  warm  nature,  and 
will  loofen  and  feparate  the  earth  fo  effectually,  that,  by 
only  ufing  it  two  or  three  times,  a  ftrong  foil,  not  eafy 
to  be  wrought,  will  be  rendered  perfectly  light  and  loofe  : 
but  by  mixing  it  with  earth  of  a  nature  contrary  to  that 
which  it  is  intended  to  correct,  and  in  a  proportion  fuit- 
ed  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  it  is  to  be  laid  on,  it  will 
prove  a  fine  manure  for  almoft  any  land  ;  its  falts  being 
fuch  as  will  always  fertilize  the  ground.  Mr.  Mortimer 
afferts,  that  it  will  alter  and  change  the  very  nature  of 
the  foil,  and  turn  it  into  a  very  rich  black  mould.  Mar- 
tuner's  Hufbandry,  vol.  I.  p.  1 2 1. 

It  necefiarily  abounds  in  vegetable  parts,  derived  from 
the  tree  to  which  it  once  belonged  ;  and  cannot  but  be 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  animal  juices,  as  it  lies  along 
time  in  the  tan-vats,  with  the  fkins  and  hides  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  circumftances  which  mufl  render  it  fingularly  be¬ 
neficial  to  all  poor  lands. 

,  If  laid  on  grafs,  it  fhould  be  fpread  fcon  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  that  the  winter  rains  may  wafh  it  into  the 
ground  :  for  if  it  be  laid  on  in  the  fpring,  it  will  be  apt 
to  burn  the  grafs,  and,  inftead  of  improving,  will  do  it 
a  confiderable  injury  for  that  feafon.  When  ufed  for 
corn  land  it  fhould  be  fpread  before  the  laft  ploughing, 
that  it  may  be  turned  down  for  the  fibres  of  the  corn  to 
reach  it  in  the  fpring  *,  for  if  it  lies  too  near  the  furface 
it  will  forward  the  growth  of  the  corn  in  winter  ;  and 
in  the  fpring,  when  the nourifhment  is  chiefly  wanted  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  it  will  be  fo  nearly 
confumed,  that  the  com  will  receive  very  little  advantage 
from  it. 

Mr.  Bradley  tells  us,  that  he  advifed  a  gentleman  to 
whom  a  confiderable  quantity  of  bark  was  left  upon  the 
E  2  extir- 
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extirpation  of  the  leafe  of  a  tan-yard,  to  lay  feme  of  it 
i;pon  a  piece  of  flubborn  four  land,  which  he  did  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  his  produ£l  was  admired  by  all  the 
hardeners  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Foi  fuch 
ground,  he  thinks  it  fhould  be  mixed  with  a  fandy  foil  ; 
and  that  one  third  of  bark  to  two  thirds  of  fand,  will 
’  be  a  very  fufficient  proportion  for  clays  ;  laying  on 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cart  loads  upon  an  acre. 
Bradley’s  Husbandry ,  pag.  go. 

All  barks  or  rinds  of  trees,  though  not  of  fo  high  a 
value  as  that  of  the  oak,  which  is  the  fort  principally 
ufed  by  tanners,  muff  of  neceflity  enrich  either  corn  01 
pafture  ground,  if  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  laid 
upon  it."  They  rnuft  needs  be  much  richer  than  the 
mould  or  earth,  ufually  found  in  the  bodies  or  old,  large, 
hollow,  willow-trees,  though  this  is  juftly  efteemed  very 
efficacious.  IVorlidge’ s  Husbandry ,  pag.  84.  ^ 

For  the  manner  of  making  hot-beds  with  tanner’s 
bark,  fee  the  article  Tan. 

BARK-BOUND,  a  difeafe  common  to  fruit-trees, 
and  may  be  cured  by  making  a  flit  through  the  bark, 
from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  bottom,  in  February  or 
March  ;  and  if  the  gaping  be  pretty  confiderable,  fill  up 
the  rift  with  cow-dung.  Mortimer’s  Husbandry ,  vol.  11. 

pag.  85.  „  . 

BARKING  of  trees,  the  operation  of  {Ripping  off  the 
bark  or  rind,  particularly  that  of  the  oak,  for  the  ufe  of 

tanners.  .  . 

It  is  neceffary  in  our  climate  to  perform  this  operation 
5n  the  month  of  May,  becaufe  at  that  feafon  only,  the 
brak  is,  by  the  great  quantity  of  fap,  feparated  from  the 
wood.  This  alfo  renders  it  neceffary  to  fell  the  trees  in 
that  month  ;  but  by  this  method  the  timber  is  much  lets 
valuable  than  it  would  be  if  felled  after  the  fall  of  the 

leaf.  •■nix 

BARLEY,  a  fpecies  of  grain  well  known  in  England, 

and  of  which  Mr.  Miller  has  enumerated  four  fpecies.. 

1.  The  fpring  barley,  which  has  a  double  row  of 
beards  or  awns  {landing  ere£t.  This  is  the  fort  prin¬ 
cipally  cultivated  in  England,  and  of  wnich  the  farmers' 
make  two  forts,  viz.  the  common,  and  the  rath-ripe 
barley  :  but  thefe  two  forts  are  in  reality  the  fame  ;  for 
the  rath-ripe  is  only  an  alteration  of  me  common  bai¬ 
ley,  occafioned  by  being  long  cultivated  upon  warm 
gravelly  lands.  The  feeds  of  this,  when  fown  in  cold 
or  ftrong  land,  will  the  firfl  year,  ripen  near  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  feeds  taken  from  ftrong  land,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  farmers'  in  the  vales  generally  purchafe  their 
feed  barley  from  the  warm  lands  ;  for  if  faved  in  the 
vales  two  or  three  years,  it  will  become  full  as  late  in 
ripening  as  the  common  barley  of  their  own  product: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  on  the  warm  land  are 
alfo  obliged  to  procure  their  feed  barley  from  the  ftrong 
land,  otherwife  their  grain  would  degenerate  in  bulk  or 
fulnefs,  which,  by  this  change,  is  prevented.  This  fort 
of  barley  is  eafily  diftinguiftied  by  the  two  orders  of 
beards  or  awms,  which  (land  ere£l ;  the  rind  is  alfo  much 
thinner,  and  therefore  efteemed  better  for  making  malt. 

2.  The  long-eared  barley,  which  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  (is  an  exceeding  good  fort  ;  but 
fome  farmers  obje£l  to  this  barley,  becaufe  they  fay  the 
ears  being  long  and  heavy,  it  is  more  apt  to  lodge.  This 
fort  of  barley  hath  its  grains  regularly  ranged  in  a  double 
row,  lying  over  each  other,  .like  the  tiles  on  a  houfe,  or 
the  fcales  of  fifh.  It  has  no  beards  or  awms ;  but  its 
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rind  is  very  thin,  and  therefore  efteemed  for  making 
malt. 

3.  The  fprat  barley,  called  alfo  Battledore,  Fulham, 
and  Patnev  barley,  from  the  great  quantities  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhoods  of  thole  places,  has  fhorter  and 
broader  ears  than  either  of  the  former  forts  ;  the  awms 
or  beards  are  longer,  which  tend  greatly  to  preferve  it 
from  the  bird,  and  the  grains  placed  cloler  together. 
This  feioom  grows  fo  tall  as  the  other  ipecies  ;  the  ftraw 
is  alfo  coarier,  and  therefore  not  fo  good  fodder  lot 
cattle. 

4.  The  winter  barley,  called  alfo  fquare-barley,  bear- 
barley,  or  big,  is  feldom  cultivated,  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  England ;  "but  in  the  northern  counties,,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  it  is  the  general  fort  fawn,  as  being  much  hardier 
than  the  other  fpecies.  There  are  two  forts  of  this  bar¬ 
ley,  the  one  with  four  rows  of  grains,  and  the  other  witiv 
fix,  the  latter  of  which  is  commonly  cliftmguifhed  by  the 
name  of  barley-big.  The  grain  is  large  and  plump, 
but  the  rind  or  chaff  of  it  being  thicker  than  that  of 
either  of  the  preceding  forts,  it  is  lets  efteemed  for  making 
malt,  and  therefore  not  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  England,  where  the  forts  which  are  fo  much  bettei 
for  that  purpofe  thrive  fo  well. 

Both  the  four  and  fix  rowed  barley  are  generally  fown 
in  the  autumn,  nearly  at  the  fame  time  with  wheat,  not 
only  in  temperate  climates,  but  alfo  in  very  cold  coun¬ 
tries  ;  their  hardinefs  being  fuch  as  to  bear  the  winter’s 
frofts,  even  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern 
regions.  In  hot  countries  they  are  fown  in  January, 
February,  and  March. 

All  the  other  forts  are  fown  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
in  a  dry  time  ;  in  fome  very  light  land  barley  is  fown 
early  in  March,  but,  in  ftrong  clay  foils,  not  till  April, 
and  fometimes  not  till  the  beginning  of  May  ;  but  when 
it  is  fown  fo  late,  if  the  feafon  does  not  prove  very  fa¬ 
vourable,  it  is  very  late  in  autumn  before  it  is  fit .  to 
mow,  unlefs  it  be  the  rath-ripe  fort,  which  is  often  ripe 
in  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of  flowing  :  though  Mr. 
Lifle  is  of  opinion,  that  this,  in  particular,  ought  to  be 
fown  early,  for  otherwife  it  will  grow  very  thin.  He 
likewife  thinks,  that  it  fhould  be  fown  on  better  ground 
than  the  other  barley,  becaufe  as  it  ripens  in  a  fhorter  time 
it  may  be  naturally  fuppofed  to  exhauft  the  nutritive 
juices  of  the  earth  f after  than  other  corn.  But  it  is  faid 
by  others,  that  thefe  nutritive  juices  in  almoft  any  tole¬ 
rable  foil,  will  probably- hold  out  long  enough  to  feed  a; 
crop  of  fo  ftiort  a  Handing  as  this  is,  though  they  might 
not  fuffice  for  corn  which  fhould  remain  longer  upon: 
the  ground  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  about  Patney  in  "W  lit- 
(hire,  they  fow  the  pooreft  fandy  ground  with  rath-ripe 
barley.  Life’s  Hufbandry ,  vol.  1.  pag.  27 1- 

Mr.  Lifle  adds,  that  he  himfelf  in  the  year  1707,  fowed 
in  Hampfhire,  rath-ripe  barley  in  very  poor  white  ground, 
and  fome  of  the  fame  corn  in  good  ftrong  clay  land.. 
No  rain  fell  to  bring  it  up  till  June  ;  after  which  there 
were  frequent  fhowers,  and  plenty  of  rain  till  harveft. 
His  rath-ripe  barley  in  the  poor  land  was  miferably  bent,, 
broken  in  the  ftraw,  and  harled,  or  fallen  down.  la¬ 
the  ftrong  clay  land,  the  fame  corn  fuffered  the  fame  in¬ 
juries,  though  in  a  lefs  degree :  but  the  ftraw  and  leaves 
of  the  rath-ripe  barley  in  both  places  blighted,  and  were 
full  of  black  fpecks  ;  their  ears  were  thin,  and  their  colour 
was  loft  ;  while  the  plants  of  late-ripe  barley  in  an  adja¬ 
cent  field  were  free  from  thefe  fpots,  and  flood  upright 
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with  good  drength.  From  this  experiment  he  infers, 
that  fince  the  clay  land  in  the  hilly  country  of  Hamp- 
fhire,  though  in  good  heart,  cannot  even,  in  a  moid 
year,  fufhciently  feed  the  draw  of  rath-ripe  barley,  fo 
as  to  enable  it  to  (land  upright,  but  differs  it  to  be  lan¬ 
guid  and  withering,  this  fort  of  corn  is  not  proper  for 
fuch  places,  and  that  it  is  better  to  fow  late  ripe  barley, 
even  though  three  or  four  horfes  extraordinary  be  pro¬ 
vided  againlb  fowing  time,  in  order  t(*  get  the  corn  into 
the  ground  a  week  before  May  begins.  Lip' s  Hujbandry , 
vol.  1.  pag.  T.'i'L. 

Another  important  obfervation  made  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafion,  by  the  fame  judicious  farmer,  was,  that  one  half 
of  the  feed  which  fell  deep  came  up  without  rain,  while 
the  red  did  not  fprout  till  after  the  rain  came.  The  half 
which  came  up  iird,  could  not,  by-reafon  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  dems,  wait  for  the  ripening  of  the  latter 
edge-grown  corn,  in  the  fame  field  ;  but  its  draw  bent, 
broke,  and  was  entangled,  and  the  ears  buried  them- 
felves  among  the  broad  clover  fown  with  the  barley,  fo 
that  he  was  forced  to  cut  it  ;  not  being  able  to  day  a  week 
or  ten  days  longer  for  the  edge-grown  corn  to  ripen  : 
whereas  the  late-ripe  barley  dood  fo  upright  in  its  draw, 
that  the  corn  which  came  up  fird  would  day  ten  days 
for  the  edge-grown  corn. 

The  fame  gentleman  had  another  evident  proof,  in 
the  year  1706,  that  the  draw  of  the  rath-ripe  barley  is 
thinner  and  weaker  than  that  of  the  late-ripe.  All  his 
rath-ripe  barley,  of  which  he  fowed  fifty  acres  in  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  ground,  and  fome  of  it  fide  by  fide  with 
late-ripe  barley,  crumpled  down  in  the  draw,  while  the 
late-ripe  barley  of  the  fame  forwardnefs  and  growth,, 
flood  upright. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lifie,  after  obferving  farther, 
that,  if  the  ground  be  good,  and  the  year  a  feeding  one, 
rath-ripe  barley  is  apt  to  run  rank,  and  to  fall  while 
very  green  in  the  ear,  which  occafions  the  grain  not  to 
fill  ;  concludes,  in  regard  to  this  fort  of  corn,  that  it 
fhould  always  be  fown  early,  that  the  land  flioukl  not 
have  a  north  expofure,  and  that  the  foil  in  which  it  is 
planted  diould  be  pretty  good,  either  naturally  fuch,  or 
rendered  fo  by  art ;  “  for  we  know,  fays  he,  that  the 
poorer  the  ground  is,  the  weaker  and  poorer  the  draw 
will  be  in  all  forts  of  corn  ;  and  if  the  rath-ripe  barley 
Iras  by  nature  a  weaker  and  thinner  draw  than  the  late- 
ripe  barley,  and  on  that  account  is  apter  to  crumple,  to 
bend  down,  and  to  break  in  the  draw  before  it  is  ripe  ; 
much  more  will  it  be  apt  to  do  fo,  when  the  draw  is 
made  much  thinner  and  weaker  than  naturally  it  would 
be,  by  the  poverty  of  the  ground  it  is  fown  in.  It  is 
very  evident  to  me,  that  rath-ripe  barley  ought  not  to  be 
fown  on  poor  ground,  and  much  lefs  fo  in  cafe  it  lies 
declivous  from  the  fun  towards  the  north.”  Lip's 
Hujbandry ,  vol.  1.  p  273,  274. 

The  middle -ripe  barley,  as  Mr.  Lifie  calls  it,  meaning 
the  common  fpring  barley,  bears  late  fowing,  even  upon 
ground  declivous  from  the  fun,  better  than  the  rath-ripe 
fort  ;  but  not  near  fo  well  as  the  late-ripe,  or  common 
long-eared  barley  ;  nor  will  its  dalk  dand  fo  long.  Mr. 
Lifie  was  convinced  from  experience,  that  late-ripe  barley 
will  endure  being  fowed  when  the  ground  is  wetter  than 
will  do  for  the  rath-ripe  fort,  and  that  a  bottom  ground, 
or  vale  pent  in  between  two  hills,  though  diaded  by  one 
of  them  from  the  fun,  will,  by  means  of  tire  warmth  and 
ciofenefs  of  the  air,  often  ripen  corn  as  fad  as  the  ground 
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that  lies  declivous  to  the  fun.  In  a  field  which  he  fowed 
with  the  common  fpring  barley,  the  lowed  part  of  which 
aid  on  a  flat,  ripened  regularly,  and  even  fooner  than 
another  part  of  the  fame  field  which  lay  upon  the  fide  of 
a  hill  declivous  to  the  fun  :  but  on  that  fide  of  the  fame 
hill  which  Hoped  from  the  fun,  the  corn  was  more  edge- 
grown,  lay  backward,  and  neither  looked  fo  white,  nor 
was  it  fo  ripe.  Lp' s  Hujbandry ,  vol.  I.  p.  275. 

The  land  which  lies  both  very  dry  and  healthy,  and  in 
which  both  mellownefs  and  lightnefs  are  joined  to  a  pro¬ 
per  drength  of  foil,  is  that  which  produces  the  bed  body,, 
and  thinned  rinded  barley  •,  qualities  which  always  recom¬ 
mend  this  grain,  efpecially  to  the  maltders.  Such  gene¬ 
rally  is  the  barley  of  the  growth  of  the  hilly  countries. 
But  poverty  of  foil  is  by  no  means  requifite  in  land,  in 
order  to  its  producing  a  plump  and  thin  rined  barley : 
though  it  is  allowed,  that  poor  land  which  lies  dry  and 
warm,  will  bear  better  corn  of  this  kind,  than  rich  land 
in  a  coltl  and  wet  fituation  r  for  barley  does  not  dand  fo 
much  in  need  of  drength  in  the  land,  as  of  the  healthi- 
nefs  and  warmnefs  of  the  foil though  both  are  bed 
where  they  can  be  had.  Lip's  Hujb.  vol.  I.  p.  281. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  feed -barley,  it  is  necefiary 
to  obferve,  that  the  bed  grain  for  fowing  is  that  which  is 
not  blackifh  at  the  tail,  nor  has  a  deep  rednefs,  but  is  of 
a  pale  lively  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  a  bright  whitidi 
cad,  and  if  th.e  rind  be  a  little  flvrivelled,  it  will  be  fo 
much  the  better  ;  for  that  flight  {hovelling  occafioned  by 
its  having  fweated  in  the  mow,  is  a  fare  indication  that  its 
coat  is  thin.  The  hulk  of  thick  rind  barley  being  too  dilF 
to  flirink,  will  lie  frnooth  and  hollow,  even  when  the  in- 
fide  flour  has  flirunk  from  it. 

The  necefiity  of  a  change  of  feed  from  time  to  time, 
by  flowing  that  of  the  growth  of  a  different  foil,  is  no 
where  more  evident  than  in  the  culture  of  this  grain, 
which  otherwife  becomes  coarfer  and  coarfer  every  year. 
But  at  all  times  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  grain,  the 
utmod  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  feed  be  full  bodied. 

Mr.  Lifie  tells  us,  that  in  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  this,, 
he  took  out  of  a  heap  of  barley  fixty  grains,  of  different 
fizes,  viz.  twenty  of  the  bigged,  twenty  of  the  middle 
fize,  and  twenty  of  the  fmalled  corns.  Twenty  of  each 
fort  of  thefe  grains  he  planted  in  three  pots,  each  filled 
with  the  fame  fort  of  mould,  which  was  very  rich.  In 
eight  or  nine  days  time,  thirteen  of  the  fulled  bodied  grains^ 
were  come  up,  nine  of  the  middle  fi zed,  and  only  five  of 
the  fmalled,  and  the  plants  of  the  plumped  corn  exceeded 
thofe  of  the  others,  both  in  colour  and  breadth  of  blade. 
In  three  days  after,  he  found  nineteen  blades  of  the  larged 
fort  come  up,  feventeen  of  the  middle  fize,  and  thirteen  ot 
the  fmalled ;  and  in  three  days  more,  the  blades  of  the  bed 
and  of  the  middle  fort  were  all  come  up,  while  only  fe¬ 
venteen  of  the  word  had  lprouted,  with  fuch  manifed 
difadvantage  in  colour  and  drength  in  thefe  lad,  as  plainly 
diewed  that  many  of  them  would  not  have  come  up  at  all 
in  poor  ground.  Lip' s  Hujband.  vol.  I.  p .  283.. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  barley  will,,  like  wheat,  be 
benefited  by  being  deeped  before  it  be  flown  :  for  as  rain 
cannot  be  depended  upon  foon  after  the  fowing  ot  fpring 
corn,  there  is  furely  an  equal  reafon  for  extending  the- 
praflice  of  thefe  forts  of  grain,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which- 
are  fown  in  the  autumn.  Liming  indeed  may  hurt  barley, 
if  hot  weather  fhould  foon  follow  after  the  fowing,  but  a 
little  fp.  inkling  of  foot  bids  fair  for  improving  it,  at  lead 
it  will  prevent,  the  infedts  from  preying  upon  the  feed. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot  informs  us,  that  a  farmer,  vvho  was 
obliged  to  attend  other  bufinefs  in  the  courfe  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  fowed  oats  at  break  of  day,  and  harrowed  them  in  be 
fore  fun-rifing.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  corn 
thus  early  fown,  out-flripped  the  other  oats  fown  on  the 
lame  day  after  the  fun  was  up,  had  larger  ears,  and  ap¬ 
peared  every  way  better,  though  the  fpot  in  which  they 
grew  was  the  Avorft  part  of  the  field.  If  the  dew,  when 
buried  Avith  the  corn  had  this  efte£l,  it  is  reafonable  to  iup- 
pofe  that  a  much  greater  \Arould  have  been  produced,  had 
the  feed  been  fown  in  the  evening,  left  all  night  to  have 
been  foftened  Avith  the  deAV,  and  then  harroAved  in,  in 
the  morning.  Elliot's  EJJ'ay  on  Field  Hufbandry,  p.  29. 

Mr.  Lille  alfo  tells  us,  that  a  maltlter  in  Hampfhire  hav¬ 
ing  taken  lands  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  no  barley  be¬ 
ing  to  be  had,  he,  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  malting-fervant, 
made  ufe  of  barley  he  had  wetted,  and  was  juft  well  chitted 
or  l'prouted  ;  this  corn  came  up  Avell,  and  produced  as 
good  a  crop  as  any  foAvn  that  year.  Lijle's  Hufbandry , 
vol.  I.  p.  284. 

Barley  is  generally  fown  either  after  a  falloAV,  or  on  an 
erfh  or  fecond  crop.  If  after  a  falloAV,  the  land  muft  be 
ploughed  at  leaft  three  times ;  and  at  the  firft  ploughing, 
it  fhould  be  laid  in  fmall  ridges,  and  in  that  manner  remain 
during  the  Avinter  for  the  froft  to  melloAV  it :  but  if  another 
ploughing  can  be  given  it  in  January,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  the  ground  will  be  ftill  much  better  broken 
and  prepared.  In  March  thefe  ridges  are  fplit,  the  ground 
is  Avell  harroAved,  and  laid  as  fmooth  as  can  be,  and,  if 
poflible,  it  is  ploughed  again  the  fame  day,  in  order  to  foAV. 
But  in  ftrong  wet  lands,  the  bell  Avay  is  to  lay  it  round, 
and  make  deep  furrows  to  receive  the  water. 

Some  at  the  time  of  tAvifalloAving  in  June,  make  the 
land  very  fine,  and  foAV  it  Avith  turneps,  which  they  feed 
Avith  fheep  in  the  Avinter  ;  and  in  March  they  plough  it 
up,  and  order  it  as  before  ;  but  others,  who  take  this 
method  of  fowing  turneps,  give  it  only  one  ploughing  in 
March,  juft  before  they  foAV. 

Thofe  Avho  foAV  barley  upon  an  erfh,  after  wheat,  plough 
up  the  Avheat  ftubble  in  as  dry  Aveather  as  they  can,  as  foon 
as  the  time  of  foAving  wheat  is  OA-er,  Avhich  is  generally 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  lay  three  ridges  into 
one,  if  they  have  dung  to  fpread  upon  it :  but  if  they  haA^e 
not,  they  plough  it  in  fmall  ridges,  as  before  directed,  that 
it  may  be  the  drier,  and  be  the  better  mellowed  by  the 
froft:  they  then  plough  it  up  again  in  March,  and  order 
it  as  before.  Some  farmers  injudicioufly  foAV  their  barley 
after  oats,  in  Avhich  cafe,  neither  of  thefe  three  ploughings 
ought  by  any  means  to  be  negledled  ;  and  the  land  Avill  be 
in  much  better  order  if  the  firft  of  them  be  given  in 
Odlober  :  or,  if  the  harveft  be  early,  the  weather  dry, 
and  the  hufbandman  can  poffibly  find  time  to  do  it,  he  will 
improve  his  ground  ftill  more,  by  ploughing  it  up  before 
he  fows  his  Avheat,  juft  as  han'eft  is  in  :  this  Avill  be  half 
as  good  as  a  fummer’s  fallow.  But  all  years  will  not  admit 
of  this  practice.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry ,  vol.  I.  p.  131. 

Some  foAV  their  barley  on  fmall  ridges,  and  others  on 
broad  lands  ;  the  latter  cannot  be  laid  too  round. 

Mr.  Mortimer  relates,  that  a  farmer  in  Effex,  Avho  lived 
near  a  market-tOAvn,  from  Avhence  he  had  good  quantities 
of  dung,  ufed  to  fow  his  land  Avith  barley  and  clo\rer  ; 
reaped  the  corn  at  harveft,  fed  the  clover  all  the  winter, 
and  from  fpring  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  he  fallotved 
his  ground.  In  the  next  fpringhe  fosved  it  again  with  bar¬ 
ley  and  clover,  and  repeated  every  year  this  method,  by 
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which  he  had  large  crops.  His  land  was  a  rich  light  mould, 
fomeAvhat  inclining  to  a  gravelly  bottom.  Mortimer  $ 
Hufbandry,  vol.  I.  p.  132. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum , 
obferves,  that  a  fesv  years  ago  he  fowed  tAventy-five  acres 
of  land,  in  fine  tilth,  with  broad  clover  and  barley  ;  blit 
the  fpring  being  backward  and  cold,  and  the  fummer  Avet, 
the  cloArer  got  too  forward,  and  overposvered  the  barley. 
At  harveft  they  were  both  cut  together  ;  and  the  clover 
being  full  of  juice,  occafioned  its  being  a  tedious  time  be¬ 
fore  the  barley  could  be  houfed.  When  he  got  it  into  the 
barn,  the  men  complained  much  of  its  threftiing  fo  badly, 
that  they  could  not  undertake  to  do  it  unlefs  he  would 
double  the  price  to  them  :  as  this  could  not  be  afforded, 
he  ordered  them  to  give  it  only  a  light  beating,  leaving 
the  under  corn  in  the  ftraw,  together  with  the  clover,  for 
the  cattle. 

By  this  means  he  loft  half  his  crop  by  the  clover  ;  and 
what  barley  could  be  obtained  was  lean,  and  thin-bodied, 
fetching  but  a  very  indifferent  price  at  market. 

As  this  was  not  the  firft  lofs  of  the  fame  kind  he  had 
experienced,  he  Avas  determined,  if  poffible,  to  find  out 
feme  remedy ;  and  accordingly  applied  to  a  very  intelligent 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  Avho  advifed  him  to  foAV  his 
clover,  for  the  future,  a  month  after  the  barley,  by  which 
means  it  would  not  prove  too  rank.  This  advice  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  followed,  and  found  it  anfwer  extremely  Avell ; 
and  has  therefore,  to  his  great  advantage,  continued  the 
practice  ever  fince.  He  adds,  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  clover  failing,  though  the  feafori  fhould  prove  dry ;  and 
that  the  feed  is  to  be  fcattered  on  the  ground  without  any 
farther  care,  there  being  no  occafion  to  harrow  or  roll 
it ;  for  the  fmall  blades  of  the  barley  Avill  keep  moifture 
enough  in  the  land  to  fupply  the  fmall  Avants  of  the  clover 
during  its  infant  growth,  and  Avhen  the  barley  is  off,  it 
will  thrive  furprizingly.  Mufeum  Rujlicum ,  vol.  III.  p. 

3  x5- 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  ufual  time  of 
foAving  is  in  March,  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May.  It 
is  generally  thought  moft  advifeable  to  fow  light  lands  the 
earlieft,  and  to  embrace  the  firft  dry  feafon  that  offers  for 
doing  it ;  dry  Aveather  being  beft  for  moft  fummer  corn. 
Clayey  grounds,  and  lands  fubjecl  to  weeds,  are  thought  to 
produce  the  beft  crops  Avhen  fowed  late.  Mr.  Mortimer 
fays,  that  barley  will  do  Avell  when  fown  even  about  the 
middle  of  May,  if  the  feed  has  been  properly  fleeped. 
Alor timer  s  Hujb.  vol.  I  p.  1 37. 

The  common  method  is  to  fow  the  barley  feed  Avith  a 
broad-caft  at  tAvo  foAvings  ;  the  firft  being  harrowed  in 
once,  the  fecond  is  harroAved  until  the  feed  is  buried  ;  the 
common  alloAvance  of  feed  is  four  bufhels  to  an  acre:  but 
if  the  farmers  couldbe  pre\railed  upon  to  alter  this  pra£lice, 
they  Avould  foon  find  their  account  in  it ;  for  if  a  third  part 
of  that  quantity  be  foAvn,  there  will  be  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
duce*  and  the  corn  will  be  much  lefs  liable  to  lodge,  as  I 
(fays  Mr.  Miller)haAre  many  times  experienced  ;  for  Avhen 
corn,  or  any  other  vegetables  ftand  very  clofe,  the  ftalks 
are  draAvn  up  weak,  and  thence  incapable  of  refi  fling  the 
force  of  the  w'nds,  or  fupperting  themfelves  under  heavy 
rains  :  but  when  they  are  at  a  proper  diftance,  their  ftalks 
Avill  be  more  than  twice  the  fize  of  the  other,  and  therefore 
arefeldom  laid.  I  have  frequently  obferved  in  fields  Avhere 
there  has  been  a  foot-path  through  their  middle,  that  the 
corn,  which  has  flood  thin  on  each  fide  of  the  path,  hath 
flood  upright,  when  all  the  reft  on  both  fides  has  been  laid 
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flat  on  the  ground ;  and  whoever  will  give  hinifelf  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  examine  thefe  roots  near  the  path,  will  find  them 
tiller  out  (/.  e.  have  a  greater  number  of  (talks)  to  more 
than  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  other  parts  of  the  field. 
I  have  feen  experiments  made  by  fowing  barley  in  rows 
acrofs  divers  parts  of  the  fame  field,  and  the  grains  fown 
thin  in  the  rows,  fo  that  the  roots  were  three  or  four 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  a  foot  diftant  ; 
the  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  fame  field  were  at  the  fame 
time  fown  broad-cad  in  the  ufual  way  ;  the  fuccefs  was 
this  :  the  roots  which  flood  thin  in  the  rows  tillered  out 
from  ten  or  twelve,  to  upwards  of  thirty  (talks  on  each 
root,  the  (talks  were  ftronger,  the  ears  longer,  and  the  grains 
larger  than  any  of  thofe  fown  in  the  common  way  ;  and 
-when  thofe  parts  of  the  field,  where  the  corn  was  fown  in 
the  ufual  way,  has  been  lodged,  thefe  parts  fown  thin 
have  fupported  their  upright  pofition  agaifift  wind  and  rain, 
though  the  rows  have  been  made  not  only  lengthways,  but 
acrofs  the  lands,  in  feveral  pofitions ;  fo  that  there  could 
be  no  alteration  in  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  or 
the  fituation  of  the  corn :  where  therefore  fuch  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  always  attended  with  equal  fuccefs, 
there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  methods 
is  moft  elligible,  fince  if  the  crops  were  only  fuppofed  to 
be  equal  in  both,  the  faving  two  thirds  of  the  corn  fown 
is  a  very  great  advantage,  and  deferves  a  national  confide- 
ration,  as  fuch  a  faving,  in  fcarce  times,  might  be  of 
very  great  benefit  to  the  public.  This  faving  of  feed-corn 
muft  be  underftood  to  regard  fuch  as  is  fown  broad-caft  ; 
for  if  it  beiown  m  drills,  an  eighth  part  of  the  feed  ufually 
fown  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  produce 
will  be  greater  ;  for  all  forts  of  corn  are  naturally  inclined 
to  fend  out  feveral  (talks  from  each  root,  which  they  rarely 
fail  to  do  where  the  roots  are  at  a  proper  diftance,  and 
have  room  ;  nor  do  (talks  grow  in  this  cafe  near  fo  tall, 
but  are  much  ftronger  than  when  they  are  near  together, 
when  they  rarely  have  more  than  two  or  three  (talks  ; 
whereas  thofe  roots  which  have  proper  room,  feldom  have 
lefs  than  ten  or  twelve.  I  have  had  eighty  (talks  upon  one 
root  of  barley,  which  were  (trong,  produced  long  ears, 
and  the  grain  was  better  filled  than  any  I  ever  faw  grow  in 
the  common  method  of  hufbandry,  and  the  land  on  which 
this  grew  was  not  very  rich  ;  but  I  have  frequently  obferved 
on  the  fides  of  hot-beds  in  the  kitchen  gardens,  where 
barley-ftraw  has  been  ufed  for  covering  the  beds,  that  fome 
of  the  grains  left  in  the  ears  have  dropped  out  and  grown, 
the  roots  have  produced  from  thirty  to  fixty  (talks  each, 
and  thofe  have  been  four  or  five  times  larger  than  the  (talks 
ever  arrive  at  in  the  common  way ;  but  to  this  I  know  it 
will  be  objected,  that  although  upon  rich  ground  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  thefe  roots  of  corn  may  probably  have  fo  many  (talks, 
yet  in  poor  land  they  will  not  have  fuch  produce  ;  there¬ 
fore  unlefs  a  greater  quantity  of  feeds  be  fown,  the  crop 
wifi  not  be  worth  (landing,  which  is  one  of  the  greatefl 
fallacies  that  can  be  imagined  j  for  to  fuppofe  that  poor 
land  can  nouriih  more  than  twice  the  number  of  roots  in 
the  fame  (pace  as  rich  land,  is  fuch  an  abfurdity,  as  one 
could  hardly  fuppofe  any  perfon  of  common  underftanding 
guilty  of ;  and  yet  fo  it  is :  for  the  general  practice  is  to 
allow  a  greater  quantity  of  feed  to  poor  land,  than  for  richer 
ground,  not  confidering  that  where  the  roots  ftandfo  clofe, 
they  will  deprive  each  other  of  their  nourishment,  and 
confequently  flarve  themfelves,  which  is  always  the  cafe 
when  the  roots  (land  clofe,  which  any  perfon  may  at  firfi 
fight  obferve  in  any  part  of  the  fields  where  the  corn  hap- 
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pens  to  flatter  when  they  are  fowing  it ;  or  in  places  where¬ 
by  harrowing,  the  fled  is  drawn  in  heaps,  thofe  patches  will 
flarve,  and  never  grow  to  a  third  part  of  the  fize  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  fame  field  ;  and  yet,  common  as  this  is,, 
it  is  little  noticed  by  farmers,  otherwife  they  furely  would 
not  continue  their  old  euftom  of  fowing.  I  have  made 
many  experiments  for  feveral  years  in  the  pooreft  land,, 
and  have  always  found  that  all  crops,  which  were  fown  or 
planted  at  a  greater  diflance  than  ufual,  have  fucceeded 
bed  upon  fuch  land  ;  and  I  am  convinced  if  farmers  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  their  prejudices,  and  make  trial 
of  this  method  of  fowing  their  corn  thin,  they  would  foon 
fee  the  advantage  of  this  hufbandry.  Miller’s  Card  Difl. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  fome  parts  to  flatter  the  dung 
of  pigeons,  poultry,  &c.  over  barley  and  other  corn,  after* 
the  corn  is  fown ;  but  if  this  method  be  purfued,  care  (hould 
be  taken  to  flatter  the  dung  immediately  ;  becaufe  then 
the  (hoot  will  eafily  make  its  way  through  :  but  when  laid 
on  later,  it  burns  up,  and  eats  the  blades  of  the  young 
plants.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry,  vol.l.p.  133. 

It  too  often  happens  from  unfavourable  weather,  and  an 
extremely  dry  fpring,  that  it  is  impoflible  by  the  common 
method  to  break  the  clods,  and  prepare  the  ground  fuffi- 
ciently  for  fowing  barley  ;  in  which  cafe  it  has  been  the 
ufual  method  to  break  the  clods  with  a  large  beetle,  call¬ 
ed,  from  its  ufe,  a  clotting-beetle.  But  this  being  a  very 
chargeable  and  tedious  method  of  preparing  land,  induced 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Randall  of  York,  to  conflrufl  an  inftru- 
ment,  which  he  calls  a  fpiky  roller,  by  the  afliftance  of 
which  a  large  quantity  of  land  may,  in  fuch  a  dry  feafon, 
be  foon  reduced  to  an  exceeding  fine  tilth,  with  very  little 
trouble.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  ufe-. 
ful  inftrument,  the  manner  of  making  and  ufing  it,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  figure  of  the  roller,  under  the  article  Spiky 
Roller. 

After  the  barley  is  fown  and  harrowed  in,  the  ground 
(hould  be  rolled  after  the  firfi  (bower  of  rain,  to  break  the 
clods  and  lay  the  earth  fmooth  ;  which  will  render  it  better 
to  mow  the  barley,  and  alfo  caufe  the  earth  to  be  clofer  to. 
the  roots  of  the  corn,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  it 
in  dry  weather. 

And  alfo  when  the  barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  it  will  be  a  very  good  method  to  roll  it  over  with  2. 
weighty  roller,  which  will  again  prefs  the  earth  clofe  to  the 
roots  of  the  corn,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from 
penetrating  the  ground,  which  will  be  of  fingular  fervice 
in  dry  feafons  ;  and  this  rolling  of«*t  before  it  (talks,  will 
caufe  it  to  tiller  out  into  a  greater  number  of  (talks,  fo 
that  if  the  plants  (hould  be  thin,  this  will  caufe  them  to 
fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  ground,  and  likewife  ftreogthen  the 
(talks.  Miller’s  Gard,  Di£l. 

If  the  corn  grows  too  rank,  as  it  is  fometimes  thought 
to  do  in  a  wet  fpring,  mowing  is  then  much  better  than 
feeding  it ;  becaufe  the  feythe  takes  off  only  the  rank  tops, 
but  the  fheep  feed  upon  all  indifferenty  :  nor  (hould  they 
even  in  any  cafe  be  left  upon  it  too  long,  becaufe  being 
particularly  fond  of  the  fweet  end  of  the  (talk  next  the 
root,  they  will  bite  fo  clofe  as  to  injure  the  future  growth 
of  the  plant. 

Barley  is  ripe  when  the  red  roan,  as  the  farmers  call  if, 
meaning  a  reddifh  colour  on  the  ear,  is  gone  oft',  when 
the  ears  droop,  and  fall,.,  as  it  were,  double  againfl  the 
ftraw,  and  the  (talks  have  loft  their  verdure.  If  it  be  full 
of  weeds  it  muft  lie  in  the  fwarth  till  they  are  dry.  It  is 
not  apt  to  (lied  5  but  in  wet  weather  it  will  be  apt  to 
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fprout  dr  grow  mufty  ;  and  therefore  every  fair  day  after 
rain  it  fhouldbe  fhook  up  and  turned  ;  and  when  it  is  tole¬ 
rably  dry,  letdt  be  made  up  into  cocks  ;  but  be  fure  never 
to  houfe  it  till  thoroughly  dry,  left  it  mow-burn,  which 
will  make  it  malt  worfe  than  if  it  had  fpired  in  the  field. 
The  common  produce  of  barley  is  two  or  three  quarters 
upon  an  acre.  Mortimer's  Hujlandry ,  vol.  l.p.  133. 

Mr.  Lille  fays,  that  poor  thin  barley  and  oats  fiiould 
be  cut  a  little  Iboner  than  if  the  fame  plants  were  ftrong  j 
and  vigorous  ;  for  that  the  ftraw,  when  the  plants  are  full  j 
ripe,  will  not  ftand  againft  the  fcythe.  In  this  cafe  the  : 
barley,  in  particular,  mull  lie  in  fwarth  till  it  is  thoroughly 
dry.  Some  of  his  barley,  which  lay  out  in  fwarth  five  or 
fix  days  in  very  fine  weather,  though  both  blighted  and 
"edge-grown,  grew  plump,  and  acquired  very  near  as  good  i 
a  colour  as  the  beft.  He  reckons  fhortlcythes  the  .belt  lor  1 
mowing  lodged  or  crumpled  corn,  becaufe  they  mifs  the 
feweft  plants  ;  and  obferves  that  a  bow  upon  the  fcythe, 
Which  will  carry  the  fwarth  away  before  it,  is  preferable 
to  a  cradle,  the  fingers  of  which  would  be  pulled  to  pieces 
by  the  intangled  corn,  in  drawing  back  the  lcythe.  Life's 
Hufbandry ,  vol.  I .  p.  335. 

Mr.  Du  Hamel  tells  us,  that  a  farmer  at  Acou,  obferv- 
ing  that  the  chief  hopes  of  more  than  common  fuccefs  by 
means  of  the  New  Hufbandry,  were  founded  on  the  frequent 
Birring  of  the  ground  while  the  corn  was  in  it,  and  on 
allowing  each  plant  fufficient  fpace  to  extend  its  roots, 
and  thereby  collect  the  more  nourilhment,  tried  an  expe¬ 
riment  which  appeared  to  him  very  proper  to  difeover  whe¬ 
ther  the  effect  would  anfwer.  He  carefully  cultivated  a 
grain  of  barley,  which  grew  by  chance  in  his  vineyard. 
This  plant,  faid  he,  Hands  diftant from  any  other:  it  can 
extend  its  roots  every  way  ;  it  is  in  a  rich  foil,  and  can¬ 
not  want  for  food:  by  joining  frequent  culture  to  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  this  plant  of  barley,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  New  Hufbandry,  ought  to  yield  alurprizing  increafe. 
His  reafoning  was  juft,  and  the  experiment  confirmed  it ; 
for  this  fingle  grain  of  barley  produced  two  hundred  ears, 
•and  about  thirty  ftalks  which  had  no  ears.  Some  of  the 
ltalks  were  four  feet  high,  and  moll  of  them  three.  Mr. 
Du  Hamel  counted  twenty-four  grains  in  a  middling  ear. 
Thus  one  grain,  planted  in  a  good  foil,  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  produced  4800  grains;  and  the  ftraw  of  this  fingle 
plant  of  barley  made  of  itfclf  a  flieaf.  Tr (inflation  of  Du 
Hamel's  Hujb.p.  1 1 3. 

W  e  have  already  obferved,  under  the  article  Soap  Ash  f.s, 
that  Sir  Hugh  Platt,  by  fpreading  that  manure  over  his 
land,  had  a  furprizing  crop  of  barley,  the  plants  of  which 
were  of  a  prodigious  fize.  An  ear  of  this  barley  is  deli¬ 
neated  in  its  natural  fize,  Plate  III.  Fig.  1. 

BARM,  yeaft,  or  the  thick  cruft  that  rifes  on  the  fur- 
face  of  beer,  while  it  is  fermenting. 

BARN,  a  covered  place  or  houfe  for  laying  up  any  fort 
of  grain,  hay,  or  ftraw. 

Every  farmfhould  be  furnilhed  with  barns  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  corn  it  produces,  which  will  be  a  great 
.  -advantage  to  the  farmer.  The  barns  Ihould  have  a  dry 
fituation,  and  be  properly  placed  in  the  farm-yard,  but 
not  quite  contiguous  to  the  houfe,  for  fear  of  fire. 

A  barn  is  ufually  made  of  wooden  frames  covered  with 
planks  of  oak,  or  built  of  brick  or  Hone,  which  ever  the 
country  affords  in  the  greater  plenty  ;  and  in  either  cafe 
there  Ihould  be  fuch  vent-holes,  or  openings,  in  its  fides 
or  walls,  as  to  afford  free  admittance  to  the  air,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  mouldinefs.that  would  othenvife,  from  the  leaft 


dampnefs  lodging  in  the  corn.  The  gable  ends  mdy  be 
always  of  brick  or  Hone,  for  the  fake  of  greater  folidity, 
and  the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  thatch  or  tiles,  as  is 
molt  convenient.  The  fize  of  the  barn  ihould  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  crop  ufually  produced  by  the  land  to  which 
it  belongs.  Two  large  folding  doors  Ihould  face  each 
other,  one  in  each  fide  of  the  building,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  carrying  in  or  out  a  waggon-load  of  corn  in 
fheaves  ;  and  thefe  doors  fhould  be  of  the  fame  breadth 
with  the  threfhing-floor  to  afford  the  more  light  and  air  ; 
the  former  for  the  threfhers,  and  the  latter  for  winnowing. 
Over  the  threfhing-floor,  and  a  little  above  the  reach  of 
the  flail,  poles  are  often  laid  a-crofs  from  one  beam  to 
another,  to  form  a  kind  of  upper-floor,  upon  which  the 
threfhermay  throw  his  ftraw  or  haulm,  to  make  an  imme¬ 
diate  clearing,  till  he  has  time  to  flow  it  more  properly 
elfewhere  :  and  on  the  outfide,  over  the  great  doors,  it 
will  be  right  to  form  a  large  penthoufe,  made  to  project 
fufficiently  to  cover  a  load  of  corn,  in  cafe  a  fudden  ltorm 
ihould  come  on  before  it  can  be  houfed  ;  and  alfo  to  fhelter 
the  poultry  in  the  farm-yard,  in  great  heat,  or  bad 
weather. 

It  is  moll  advifable,  and  indeed  moll  commonly  prac- 
tifed  in  countries  which  abound  in  corn,  to  have  a  feparate 
barn  for  wheat,  another  for  fpring-corn,  fuch  as  barley 
and  oats,  and  a  third  for  peas,  tares,  lentils,  clover,  faint* 
foins,  &  c. 

Some  art,  which  mull  be  the  refult  of  pra&ice,  is  ne- 
cellary  in  placing  and  piling  up  the  fheaves  in  barns.  But 
it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  obferve,  that  it  is  always  ne- 
ceflary  to  prefs  them  as  clofe  to  the  walls  of  the  barn  as 
poflible,  fo  as  not  to  afford  the  leaft  room  for  rats,  or  other 
vermin  to  creep  in  between  them  :  for  if  they  once  get 
admittance  they  will  foon  penetrate  further,  lodge  them- 
felves  in  the  mow,  and  do  prodigious  damage  to  the  corn. 
Where  this  misfortune  happens,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
take  down  the  mow,  kill  the  vermin,  and  pile  it  up  a-new. 

But  the  floor,  or  threfhing  place,  is  the  principal  part  of 
every  barn,  and  therefore  the  greateft  care  ought  to  be 
taken  in  making  it.  In  order  to  this,  the  furface  of  the 
intended  threfhing  place  is  dug  away  to  the  depth  of  about 
fix  inches,  and  the  earth  thus  taken  out,  after  being  well 
cleared  of  ftones,  is  mixed  with  the  llrongeft  clay  that 
can  be  procured,  and  with  the  dung  of  cows  or  oxen. 
This  mixture  is  then  worked  together  with  water,  till  it 
is  of  the  confiftence  of  ftiff  mortar,  and  the  compoftthus 
made  is  fpread  as  fmooth  as  poflible  with  a  trowel,  upon 
the  fpot  from  whence  the  earth  was  taken.  As  it  cracks 
in  drying,  it  mull  be  beaten  down  with  great  force  ;  or 
rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  till  all  the  crevices  are  filled  up; 
and  this  mull  be  continued  till  it  is  quite  folid,  hard,  and 
firm. 

The  beft  barn-floor,  both  for  threfhing  and  for  keeping 
corn,  is  that  which  is  drieft,  fmootheft,  moft  completely 
folid,  and  confequently  freeft  from  cracks  and  holes,  in 
which  infedls  and  vermin  may  fhelter  themfelves,  and  even 
breed.  The  ancients  were  remarkably  careful  in  this  rer 
lpe£l,  as  we  learn  from  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  the 
laft  of  which  excellent  hufbandman  relates  particularly  the 
great  pains  they  took,  firft  to  dig  up  the  ground  to  foine 
depth,  in  order  to  moiften  it  with  frefh  lees  of  oil,  but  not 
with  any  that  had  fl.lt  in  them ;  then  to  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  chaff,  and  ram  it  down  as  clofe  as  poflible;  after¬ 
wards  as  it  dried,  to  Hop  all  the  cracks  and  crevices  that 
j  appeared,  to  continue  beating  it  down  with  great  force^ 
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to  fender  it  quite  level ;  and,  laftly,  to  drew  it  again  with 
chaff,  which  they  trod  in,  and  then  left  it  to  be  completely 
dried  by  the  fun.  All  thefe  writers  agree,  that  the  lees  of 
oil,  thus  ufed,  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  in  thefe  floors, 
and  contribute  to  preferve  the  corn  from  being  plundered 
by  the  mice  and  ants.  Their  barns  were  always  feated 
high,  and  as  dry  as  poffible. 

A  floor  made  in  the  above  manner  muff  be  greatly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  either  ftone,  or  the  earthen  floors,  too  common 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  from  which  fuch  dampnefs 
has  been  communicated  to  the  corn,  as  has  rendered  wheat, 
for  example,  fixpence  a  bufhel  the  worfe,  either  for  keep¬ 
ing  or  exporting. 

Boarded  thrdhing-floors,  made  of  found,  thick,  well 
feafoned  planks  of  oak,  are  exellent  for  fervice,  will  laft 
a  long  time,  and  may  be  converted  into  good  floorings  for 
rooms,  by  planing  them  down,  after  they  are  become 
too  uneven  for  the  purpofe  originally  intended. 

BARNACLES,  horfe-twitchers,  or  brakes,  are  a  fort 
of  inftruments  ufed  by  farriers  to  put  upon  horfes  nofes, 
when  they  will  not  ftand  quietly,  to  be  fhod,  blooded,  or 
drefled. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  barnacles,  the  common  fort 
are  rollers  of  wood,  bound  together,  with  the  horfe’s  nofe 
between  them.  Another  fort  have  handles,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  termed  pincers,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  foregoing. 
And  a  third  fort  are  held  together  at  the  top  by  a  ring  in- 
clofing  buttons,  having  the  top  buttons  held  by  an  iron 
pin  riveting  through  them. 

BARREN  CORN,  a  name  given  to  a  diftemper  in  corn, 
by  M.  Aimen,  who  firft  obferved  it.  The  ears  of  wheat 
or  rye,  the  fpecies  mod  fubjeft  to  this  diftemper,  which 
are  thus  affedfed,  are  long,  lean  and  white  ;  in  fome  the 
ftamina,  or  fmall  threads  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  are 
dry,  tranfparent,  and  horned  ;  the  female  organs  are  fmall, 
whiter,  and  lefs  velvetty,  than  in  healthy  cars  :  in  others, 
the  filaments  are  fwelled,  the  apices,  or  knobs  on  the  tops 
of  the  ftamina,  void  of  duft,  or  farina,  and  the  ftigmata 
badly  unfolded.  The  ftigmata  of  all  the  bloffoms  of  an 
ear  are  fomtimes  dried  and  parched  ;  at  other  times  the 
apices  are  fwelled. 

M.  Aimens  thinks,  with  Theophraftus,  that  thefe  acci¬ 
dents  happen  to  fuch  plants  as  grow  with  moft  vigour. 
Then,  fays  he,  the  fap,  which  is  powerfully  conveyed 
into  the  leaves  and  ether  parts  of  the  plant,  prevents 
the  organs  of  fructification  from  unfolding  themfelveS. 

He  alfo  imagines  that  froft  may  caufe  this  accident,  by 
particularly  affedting  the  female  organs  :  and  he  thinks, 
that  a  hot  gleam  of  fun-fhine  coming  after  a  hard  fhower 
inay  have  the  fame  effect.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  the  diftemper 
in  queftion  may  be  ranked  with  the  parched  and  fliri veiled 
corn,  or  perhaps  with  the  empty-eared  corn.  Laftly,  the 
famenaturalift  obferves,  that  infedts  are  fometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  the  caufe  of  this  diftemper. 

Barren  Earth,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  under 
ftratum  of  earth,  or  that  Which  lies  below  the  ftratum 
frequently  turned  up,  and  cultivated  for  the  nourifhment 
of  plants. 

This  notion  of  the  under  ftratum  of  earth  being  dead 
or  barren,  and  will  deftroy  every  vegetable  planted  in  it, 
feems  to  be  founded  on  a  miftake  ;  for  every  kind  of  earth, 
whether  it  be  upon  or  under  the  furface,  is  certainly  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  nourifhment  to  plants,  provided  it  be  for 
fome  time  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  frofts,  & c. 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  difpenfe  its  nutritive. qualities.  An 
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earth  fcemingly  barren  dug  out  of  a  deep  pit,  wifi,  if 
fpread  on  the  furface,  and  properly  ftirred  and  expofed,  be 
loon  in  a  condition  of  bearing  plants,  and  even  much 
more  fo  than  the  earth,  which  having  been  long  at  the  fur¬ 
face,  is  almoft  exhaufted,  by  the  number  of  vegetables  it 
has  fucceflively  nourifhed.  The  notion  of  any  earth  being 
barren,  merely  becaufe  it  is  placed  at  a  diftance  from  the 
furface,  is  by  the  moft  intelligent  naturalifts  exploded  :  its 
particles  may  perhaps  want  a  properarrangement,  but  it  al¬ 
ways  poflefles  the. vegetative  quality.  This  opinion  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  experiments  ;  and  a  very  re¬ 
markable  one  of  this  kind  is  related  by  a  correfpondent  of 
the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rujiicum,  vol.l.p.  ioo,  & c* 
where  the  writer  tells  us,  that  he  planted  a  quantity  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  piece  of  what  they  called  dead  barren  earth,  the 
upper  bed  having  been  taken  away  and  fpread  on  the  adja¬ 
cent  land.  Yet  in  this  fpot  of  ground  dug  two  fpits  deep 
by  the  help  of  fpades  and  mattocks,  and  the  earth  broke 
as  fine  £S  poffible,  he  had  a  prodigious  crop  of  remarkably 
fine  potatoes  ;  though  the  earth  had  not  been  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  above  two  months,  it  be¬ 
ing  dug  in  February,  and  the  potatoes  planted  the  latter 
end  of  March. 

Barren  Springs,  a  name  given  by  hufbandmen  to 
fuch  fprings  whofe  waters  are  injurious  to  land. 

Moft  waters  that  flow  from  coal  mines,  or  through  beds 
of  fulphureous  minerals,  have  this  pernicious  quality,  de- 
ftroying  vegetables,  inftead  of  nourifhing  them.  They 
have  a  harfh  and  brackifh  tafte,  are  generally  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  depofit  a  reddifh  fediment  in  the  channel  through 
which  they  flow.  They  are  much  better  when  they  have 
run  fome  diftance,  than  at  their  firft  breaking  out  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  Mortimer’s  Hnjbandry ,  vol.  I.  p.  20. 

BAR.S,  the  flefliy  rows  that  run  a-crofs  a  horfe’s  mouth, 
reaching  almoft  to  the  palate.  They  are  very  diftinguifha- 
ble  in  young  horfes. 

BARTH,  a  warm  place,  or  pafture,  for  calves  or 
lambs. 

BARTON,  or  Barken,  the  yard  of  a  houfe. 

BASTARD  Alkanet ,  called  alfo  bajlard  gromill ,  or 
falfarn ,  a  weed  common  among  corn,  efpecially  rye.  It 
may  be  eafily  known  by  its  red  roots,  which  yield  a  red 
tindhire,  and  are  ufed  by  the  young  girls  in  Sweden  to 
colour  their  cheeks  From  the  root  ufually  rifes  a  Angle 
ftem  about  a  foot  high,  rough,  and  branching  out  at  the 
top.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  furrounded  with 
five  long,  narrow,  hairy  leaves,  forming  what  the  bo- 
tanifts  call  the  empalement  of  the  flower  cup,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  by  four  white  rough  feeds.  See  a  figure  ofi  this 
plant  on  Plate  III.  Fig.  2 

BAVINS,  brufh-faggots,  or  faggots  made  with  the 
brufh-wood  at  length. 

BAUSON,  the  fame  with  badger,  fo  Badger. 

BAY,  a  colour  in  horfes,  fo  called  from  its  reiem- 
bling  the  colour  of  a  dried  bay-leaf. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  this  colour  from  the 
lighteft  bay  to  the  dark,  which  approaches  nearly  to 
the  brown,  but  is  always  more  gay  and  fhining.  '1  he 
bright  bay  is  an  exceeding  beautiful  colour,  becaufe  a 
bright  bay  horfe  has  generally  a  reddifh  dafh,  with  a 
gilded  afpe&,  his  main  and  tail  black,  with  a  black 
or  dark  lift  down  his  back.  '1  he  middle  colours  of 
bay  have  alfo  frequently  the  black  lift,  with  back  main 
and  tail.  And  die  dark  bays  have  almoft  always  theit 

knees  and  pafterns  black ;  and  we  meet  with  feveial 

p  forts 
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forts  of  bays,  that  have  their  whole  limbs  black  from 
their  knees  and  hocks  downwards.  The  bays  that 
have  no  lift  on  their  backs,  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
black  over  their  reins,  which  goes  off  by  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  gradation  from  dark  to  light  towards  the  belly 
and  flanks.  Some  of  thefe  incline  to  a  brown,  and  are 
more  or  lefs  dappled.  The  bay  is  one  of  the  beft  co¬ 
lours,  and  horfes  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  bays  are 
commonly  good,  unlefs  when  accidents  happen  to  fpoil 
them  while  they  are  colts.  Gibfon  on  Horfes ,  vol.  I.  pag. 

44- 

Bay  of  a  barn ,  that  part  where  the  mow  is  placed. 
Hence  fuch  barns  as  have  the  threfhing-floor  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  anu  a  fpace  for  a  mow  on  each  fide,  are  called  barns 
of  two  bays,  See. 

BAYARD,  a  bay  horfe. 

BAY-SALT,  is  fait  made  from  fea-water  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  only,  without  the  afliftance  of  fire.  '1  he 
cryftals  of  this  fait  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fait,  occafioned  by  the  gentle  evaporation  of 
the  watery  particles  ;  whence  the  cryftals  have  a  fuflicient 
time  to  fhoot,  which  they  have  not  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod.  From  this  circumftance  bay-falt  becomes  much 
better  for  faking  meat,  &c.  than  the  common. 

BEANS,  a  fort  of  pulfe  well  known,  and  of  which 
there  are  two  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the 
garden-bean,  and  the  horfe-bean. 

Some  few  trials  have  been  lately  made  in  France  to  raife 
garden  beans  in  open  fields,  on  the  principles  of  the  new 
hufbandry  ;  and  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments  fuffi- 
ciently  indicate  that  very  large  crops  may  be  procured 
by  that  method,  if  properly  praftifed.  M.  Du  Hamel 
tells  us,  that  M.  Eyma  planted,  in  December  1755,  in 
a  field  near  Bourdeaux,  the  common  fort  of  garden 
beans,  in  a  middling  foil  not  dunged,  but  thoroughly 
ploughed  a  foot  deep.  The  rows  were  two  feet  afunder, 
and  the  plants  a  foot  diftant  from  one  another.  Thefe 
beans,  which  every  one  thought  too  thinly  fown,  being 
aflifted  by  frequent  hoeings,  yielded  a  greater  crop  than 
any  in  the  common  way.  When  they  begin  to  ripen, 
M.  Eyma  gave  the  fpaces  between  them  a  good  plough¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  June  fowed  in  each  of 
them  a  row  of  red  kidney-beans,  which  came  up  very 
well.  In  a  fortnight  after  he  plucked  up  the  garden 
beans,  and  gave  the  ground  on  which  they  flood  a  flight 
hoeing.  Thefe  kidney-beans  proved  the  fineft  he  ever 
faw.  He  repeated  the  fame  experiment  in  >756,  and 
was  rewarded  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  furpafled  his  warmeft 
expectations.  T raite  de  la  Culture  des  Terres ,  tom.  V. 
page  8 1 . 

Horfe  Beans,  delight  in  a  ftrong  moift  foil,  and  an 
open  expofure,  for  they  never  thive  well  on  dry  warm 
land,  or  in  fmall  inclofures,  where  they  mull,  and  are 
frequently  attacked  by  the  black  dolphin  fly  :  thefe  in¬ 
fers  are  often  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  cover  the  Items  of 
the  beans  entirely,  efpecially  all  the  upper  part  of  them  ; 
and  whenever  this  happens,  the  beans  feldom  come  to 
good  ;  but  in  open  fields  where  the  foil  is  ftrong,  and 
the  plants  have  room,  this  rarely  happens. 

Thefe  beans  are  ufually  fown  on  land  which  is  frefh 
broken  up,  becaufe  they  are  of  ufe  to  break  and  pul- 
verife  the  ground,  as  alfo  to  deflroy  weeds  ;  fo  that  the 
land  is  rendered  much  better  for  corn,  after  a  crop  of 
beans,  than  it  would  have  been  before,  efpecially  if 
they  are  fown  and  managed  according  to  the  new  huf- 
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bandry,  with  a  drill  plough,  and  the  horfe-hoe  ufed  to 
ftir  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  beans,  which  will 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  pulverize  the  ground, 
whereby  a  much  greater  crop  of  beans  may,  with  more 
certainty,  be  expeCled,  and  the  land  will  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  whatever  crop  it  is  defigned  for  after. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  beans  is  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  March,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil ;  the  ftrongeft  wet  foil  fliould  always  be  lafl 
fown.  The  ufual  quantity  of  beans  fown  on  an  acre  of 
land,  is  about  three  bufhels,  tho’  this  is  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  need  be  fown,  efpecially  according  to  the  new 
hufbandry ;  but  it  will  be  neceflary  firft  to  fet  down  the 
praClice  according  to  the  old  hufbandry,  and  then  give 
directions  for  their  management  according  to  the  new. 
The  method  of  fowing  is  after  the  plough,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrows  ;  but  then  the  furrows  fliould  not 
be  more  than  five,  or,  at  moft,  fix  inches  deep.  If  the 
land  be  newly  broken  up,  it  is  ufual  to  plough  it  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  let  it  lie  in  ridges  till  after  Chrift- 
mas  ;  then  to  plough  it  in  fmall  furrows,  and  lay  the 
ground  very  fmooth.  Thefe  two  ploughings  will  break 
the  ground  fine  enough  for  beans,  and  the  third  plough¬ 
ing  is  to  fow  the  beans,  when  the  furrows  fhould  be  made 
fhallow,  as  before  mentioned 

Moft  people  fet  their  beans  too  clofe  ;  for  as  fome  lay 
the  beans  in  the  furrows  after  the  plough,,  and  others  lay 
them  before  the  plough,  and  plough  them  in  ;  fo  by 
both  methods  the  beans  are  as  clofe  as  the  furrows  are 
made,  which  is  much  too  near  ;  for  when  they  are  on 
ftrong  good  land,  they  are  generally  drawn  up  to  a  very 
great  height,  and  are  not  fo  apt  to  pod  as  when  they 
have  more  room,  and  are  of  a  lower  growth.  The 
better  way,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  furrows  three  feet 
afunder  or  more,  which  will  caufe  them  to  branch  out 
into  many  ftalks,  and  bear  in  greater  plenty  than  when 
they  are  clofer  ;  by  this  method  lefs  than  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  beans  will  be  fuflicient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and 
the  air  being  admitted  between  the  rows,  the  beans  will 
ripen  much  earlier,  and  more  equally  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way.  Miller  s  Gard.  Difl. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  black  dolphin 
fly  often  deftroys  a  crop  of  beans,  and  to  prevent  which, 
a  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rujlicwn 
propofes,  that  when  thefe  deftruCtive  infeCls  are  firft  feen 
on  the  tops  of  the  beans,  one  or  more  perfons,  provided 
each  with  a  feymeter  or  hanger,  fhould  be  fent  in  the 
field,  and  ftrike  off"  the  heads  of  the  beans.  He  adds, 
that  by  this  means  a  crop  has  been  often  faved,  this  fly 
being  feldom  known  to  rife  again  when  it  once  falls 
with  the  bean-top  to  the  ground.  Mufeum  Ruflicumy 
vol.  III.  pag.  233. 

Another  correfpondent  in  the  above  work  fays,  that 
as  foon  as  the  beans  have  got  fix  leaves,  the  fheep  fhould 
be  turned  in  to  feed  among  them  ;  for  they  will  eat  up 
■all  the  young  weeds,  even  the  melilot,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  beans.  He  adds,  that  the  fheep  may  be  kept 
every  day  among  the  beans  till  they  are  in  bloflom  ;  but 
they  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  lie  down.  Mufeu?n  Rufli- 
cum ,  vol.  III.  pag.  339. 

When  beans  are  intended  to  be  planted  according  to 
the  new  hufbandry,  the  ground  fhould  be  four  times 
ploughed  before  the  beans  are  fet,  which  will  break  the 
clods,  and  render  it  much  better  for  planting.  Then 
ufe  a  drill  plough,  to  which  a  hopper  is  fixed  for  fetting 
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the  beans,  the  drills  fhould  be  made  at  three  feet  afunder, 
and  the  fpring  of  the  hopper  fet  fo  as  to  fcatter  the  beans 
at  three  inches  diflant  in  the  drills.  By  this  method  lefs 
than  one  bufhel  of  feed  will  plant  an  acre  of  land. 
When  the  beans  are  up,  if  the  ground  be  ftirred  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  a  horfe-plough,  it  will  deflroy  all 
the  young  -weeds  ;  and  when  the  beans  are  advanced 
about  three  or  four  inches  high,  the  ground  fhould  be 
again  ploughed  between  the  rows,  and  the  earth  laid  up 
to  the  beans  ;  and  if  a  third  ploughing,  about  five  or  fix 
weeks  after  be  given,  the  ground  will  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  the  beans  will  flalk  out,  and  produce  a 
much  greater  crop  than  in  the  common  way.  Miller's 
Card.  Dift. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rujli- 
cum ,  has  given  the  following  method  of  cultivating  beans 
in  the  vale  of  Aylefbury. 

“  Firfl,  fays  he,  I  plough  two  furrows  on  each  out- 
fide  of  the  land,  but  fow  no  beans  in  them  :  I  after¬ 
wards  drill,  with  an  inftrument  hereafter  defcribed,  the 
three  next  furrows  :  then  I  plough  two  furrows  without 
drilling  any  beans  in  them,  and  fo  on,  fowing  three, 
and  leaving  two  for  intervals,  till  the  land  is  finifhed. 

u  When  the  beans  are  about  two  or  three  inches  high, 
I  plough  two  furrows  up  each  interval,  turning  the  fur¬ 
rows  from  the  beans,  fo  as  to  make  a  ridge  in  the  middle 
of  each  interval.  I  have  a  little  plough  on  purpofe  for 
this  ufe,  about  half  the  fize  of  a  common  plough,  which 
is  drawn  by  one  horfe. 

“  This  work  fhould  be  done  after  a  rain.  This  year, 
1764,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  we  had  rain.  I  there¬ 
fore  went  to  plough  in  the  intervals  on  the  eighteenth, 
and  continued  at  plough  till  all  were  finifhed.  On  the 
eighth  of  June  we  had  rain  again.  On  the  ninth  of 
June  I  went  to  harrow  the  intervals  with  the  triangular 
harrow  hereafter  defcribed.  About  a  week  after  that  we 
had  more  rain.  I  then  went  to  harrow  again,  going  up 
the  interval  I  went  down  before,  and  down  that  which  I 
went  up.  This  is  what  we  call  crofs-tining.  Thus 
my  land  is  laid  quite  fmooth,  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
and  the  beans  have  a  fine  loofe  mould  to  fir  ike  their 
fibres  into  ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  cheapefl  way  of  weeding 
beans. 

Proportions  of  the  above  Drill  (fee  Plate  III.  Fig.  3.) 

4‘  Diameter  of  the  iron  wheel  twenty  inches. 

**  Length  of  the  box  from  A  to  B,  twenty  inches. 

“  Breadth  of  the  box  from  B  to  C,  ten  inches. 

“  Depth  of  the  box  from  C  to  D,  five  inches  and  a 
half. 

“  Diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  wood  upon  the  iron 
axis  of  the  Avheel,  four  inches.  This  cylinder  turns  out 
the  beans  regularly. 

“  Length  of  the  cylinder  two  inches  and  a  half.  On 
this  cylinder  are  twenty-one  holes,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

“  E  is  a  tongue,  which  drops  upon  the  cylinder,  and 
plays  up  eafily  :  the  tongue  is  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
three  quarters  wide.  When  a  larger  bean  than  ordinary 
comes,  it  will  throw  the  tongue  up,  which  naturally  re¬ 
covers  its  place  again  ;  and  fo  the  work  goes  on  well 
and  even.  'Die  tongue  is  reprefented  feparately  with  its 
notch  at  E  :  the  notch  does  not  go  quite  through  it ;  it 
falls  exactly  on  the  holes  of  the  cylinder. 
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“  A  lid  takes  off  to  put  the  beans  into  the  box,  and 
buttons  down  at  F.” 

1 The  triangular  Harrow  defcribed  (fee  Plate  III.  Fig.  4.) 

“  From  A  to  B  eighteen  inches. 

“  The  tines  are  nine  inches  a-part. 

“  The  three  tines  in  the  crofs-bar  are  only  three  inches 
and  a  half  a-part. 

“  E,  a  cock  which  plays  upon  a  pin,  in  which  are 
three  holes  to  hang  the  whipple  tree  in.  If  you  put  it 
into  the  upper  hole  the  tines  bear  very  heavy  upon  the 
ground  :  I  generally  ufe  the  middle  hole.”  Mufeum 
Rufticum ,  vol.  III.  pag.  26. 

When  the  beans  are  ripe  they  are  reaped  with  a  hook, 
as  is  generally  pradliled  for  peafe  ;  and  after  having  lain 
a  few  days  on  the  ground,  they  are  turned,  and  this 
mull  be  repeated  feveral  times,  until  they  are  dry  enough 
to  flack  ;  but  the  bell  method  is  to  tie  them  in  fmall 
bundles,  and  fet  them  upright  ;  for  then  they  will  not  be 
in  fo  much  danger  to  fuffer  by  wet,  as  when  they  lie  on 
the  ground  ;  and  they  will  be  more  handy  to  carry  and 
flack,  than  if  they  were  loofe. 

The  common  produce  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bufhels  on  an  acre  of  land.  Miller's  Gard.  Ditt. 

In  the  fliff,  flrong  land,  of  the  vale  of  Aylefbury, 
they  annually  fow  a  great  many  acres  of  horfe-beans,  all 
which  they  ufually  mow  with  a  bare  fcythe,  in  fwarth,  as 
they  call  it ;  that  is,  they  mow  beans  towards  the  beans  ; 
and  each  mower  has  a  boy,  who  follows  him  with  a 
fork,  and  lays  the  beans  in  wads.  Their  reafon  for 
mowing  them  in  fwarth,  is  on  account  of  the  largenefs 
of  their  crops,  and  the  beans  leaning  inwards  :  it  is 
only  when  they  have  a  thin  crop,  that  they  venture  to 
mow  them  againfl  their  bending  (this  they  call  throat¬ 
ing  ;)  for  fhould  they  do  it  in  common,  it  would  break 
the  hearts  of  the  mowers,  being  as  hard  work  again  as 
the  other. 

When  they  mow  in  fwarth,  the  workmen  always  keep 
the  points  of  their  fcythes  downwards,  or  they  would  llrip 
off  great  quantities  of  the  beans.' 

In  Hertfordfhire  alfo,  fome  farmers  mow  their  beans 
with  a  fcythe,  and  a  three  ribbed  ftrong  cradle :  this 
cuts  a  great  deal  in  a  day,  lays  the  beans  in  regular 
rows,  and  faves  the  expence  of  a  wadder  ;  but  in 
Buckinghamfhire  they  cannot  ufe  a  cradle,  their  crops 
being  in  general  fo  heavy,  that  the  workmen  could 
not  carry  over  the  fwarth.  Mufeum  Rujlicumy  vol.  I. 
pag.  27s-  r  ,  r 

The  beans  fhould  lie  in  the  mow  to  fweat,  before 
they  are  threflied  out  ;  for  as  the  haulm  is  very  large, 
and  fucculent,  fo  it  is  very  apt  to  give  and  grow  moilt ; 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  the  beans  receiving  damage, 
if  they  are  flacked  tolerably  dry  ;  becaufe  the  pods  will 
preferve  the  beans  from  injury  ;  and  they  will  be  much 
eafier  to  threfh  after  they  have  fweat  in  the  mow  than 
before  ;  and  after  they  have  once  fweated  and  are  dry 
again,  they  never  after  give. 

By  the  new  hufbandry  the  produce  has  exceeded  that 
of  the  old  by  more  than  ten  bufhels  an  acre  ;  for  if  the 
beans  cultivated  in  the  common  method  are  obferved 
when  they  are  in  pod,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than 
half  way  of  their  flems  have  no  beans  on  them  ;  for  by 
Handing  clofe,  they  are  drawn  up  very  tall,  fo  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks  only  produce,  and  all  the  lower  part  /s 
j.’  2  naked  j 
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naked  ;  whereas  in  the  new  method,  they  bear  almod  1 
to  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  joints  of  the  items  are  fhorter, 
fo  the  beans  grow  clofer  together.  Miller’s  Gard.  Diff. 

Beans  are  a  part  of  the  diet  of  horfes,  but  chiefly 
ufed  in  mixture  with  bran  or  chaff,  and  by  fome  upon 
the  road, ‘with  oats  ;  but  they  are  moftly  given  to  coach- 
horfes  and  others  that  are  condantly  in  draught.  They 
afford  the  ftrongeft  nourifhment  of  all  other  grain,  and 
will  enable  horfes  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  heavy 
labour  ;  but  in  fome  feafons  they  breed  a  kind  of  ver¬ 
min,  which  the  farmers  call  a  red  bug,  and  is  reckoned 
dangerous,  and  therefore  the  belt  way  at  fuch  times  is  to 
have  them  well  dried  and  fplit,  which  may,  in  fome 
meafure,  dedroy  the  malignity  that  is  engendered  in 
them.  Gihf on  on  Horfes,  vol.I.  fag.  iji. 

Whoever  has  frequented  the  corn  markets  in  London 
cannot  but  know  that  old  horfe-beans  fell  from  ten  to 
fifteen,  and  even  more,  per  cent,  dearer  than  new  corn  : 
becaufe  new  beans  will,  by  their  abundant  crudity,  give 
a  horfe  the  gripes,  and  other  diforders  equally  fatal.  To 
prevent  fuch  confequences,  and  at  the  fame  time  fave  the 
difference  between  the  expence  of  old  and  new  corn,  a 
correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum  tells 
us  that  he  made  the  following  experiment. 

He  purchafed  a  quantity  of  new  beans,  and  filled  a 
large  tub  with  them,  pumping  in  as  much  water  as  was 
neceffary  to  wet  them  :  after  foaking  about  ten  hours  he 
drew  off  the  water,  and  laid  the  beans  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor.  In  this  manner  he  fuffered  them  to  continue  till 
they  began  to  heat,  when  he  fpread  them  out  thinner, 
moving  them  often  with  a  malt  {hovel,  and  letting  them 
lie  in  beds  till  the  germ  fvvelled  and  became  turgid. 
Then  he  carried  them  to  a  malt-kiln,  and  dried  them 
gradually  ;  and  gave  part  of  them  to  his  horfes,  as  foon 
as  cold. 

By  this  preparation  he  affures  us  new  beans  will  agree 
as  well  with  cattle  as  any  old  corn  that  can  be  procured 
at  the  market. 

The  greated  nicety  in  the  operation  is  to  prevent  the 
beans  from  fprouting,  or  malting,  which  would  injure 
them,  and  not  to  dry  them  by  too  quick  a  heat.  Mu¬ 
feum  Rujlicum ,  vol.  I.  pag.  327. 

BEAR,  or  here,  a  fpecies  of  barley,  called  alfo  win¬ 
ter  barley,  fquare  barley,  and  big. 

This  grain  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Scotland,  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  and  Ireland.  It  yields  a 
very  large  return,  but  is  not  efteemed  fo  good  for  malt¬ 
ing  as  the  common  barley,  for  which  reafon  it  is  very 
little  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England.  See 
■  Barley. 

BEARD,  the  fame  with  awm.  See  Awms. 

Beard  of  a  horfe,  a  name  given  to  the  hairs  fcattered 
on  his  under  lip  to  the  place  where  the  curb  of  the  bridle 
reds. 

BEARDED  oat  grafs ,  the  fame  with  wild  oats.  See « 
the  article  JVild  Oats. 

BEAR’s  EAR,  the  Englifh  name  for  the  plant  gene¬ 
rally  called  auricula. 

BEC,  a  fmall  brook,  a  rivulet,  a  little  dream  of 
water. 

BEDS,  a  name  given  by  many  writers  on  the  new 
hufbandry  to  the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  rows  of  corn 
to  didinguifh  them  from  the  intervals,  or  open  fpaces 
between  thefe  beds,  which  they  term  alleys.  See 

Alley. 


Yellow  ladies  BEDSTRAW,  cheef e-rennet,  maict s-hair, 
or  petty  mugwort ,  a  weed  very  common  in  moid  meadows 
and  padure  grounds.  Its  flender  dalks  rife  to  about  a 
foot  in  height.  The  leaves  come  out  in  whorls,  eight 
or  nine  together.  They  are  long,  narrow,  and  of  a 
green  colour.  Two  .little  branches  generally  come  out 
near  the  top  of  the  dalk,  fupporting  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  confiding  of  one  petal, 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  fucceeded  by  two  large  kid¬ 
ney  diaped  feeds. 

BEE,  a  fmall  and  well  known  infeCl,  famous  for  its 
indudry. 

This  ufeful  and  laborious  infeCt  is  divided  by  two  li¬ 
gaments  into  three  parts  or  portions,  the  head,  the 
bread,  and  the  belly.  The  head  is  armed  with  two 
jaws  and  a  trunk ;  the  former  of  which  play  like  two 
jaws  opening  and  fhutting  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
trunk  is  long  and  taper,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  extreme¬ 
ly  pliant  and  flexible,  being  dedined  by  nature  for  the 
infeCl  to  probe  to  the  bottom  of  the  flowers  through  all 
the  impediments  of  their  chives  and  foliage  ;  and  drain 
them  of  their  treafured  fweets  :  but  were  this  trunk  to 
be  always  extended,  it  would  prove  incommodious,  and 
be  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  thoufand  accidents,  it  is 
therefore  of  fuch  a  dru&ure,  that,  after  the  performance 
of  its  neceffary  functions,  it  may  be  contracted,  or  ra¬ 
ther  folded  up  ;  and  befides  this,  it  is  fortified  againd  all 
injuries  by  four  drong  fcales,  two  of  which  clofely 
flieathe  it,  and  the  two  others,  whofe  cavities  and  di- 
menflons  are  larger,  encompafs  the  whole.  From  the 
middle  part  or  bread  of  the  bee  grow  the  legs,  which 
are  fix  in  number  :  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  paws  are 
two  little  hooks,  difcernible  by  the  microfcope,  which 
appear  like  dckles,  with  their  points  oppoflte  to  each 
other.  The  wings  are  four,  two  greater  and  two  fmaller, 
which  not  only  ferve  to  tranfport  them  through  the  air, 
but,  by  the  noife  they  make,  to  give  notice  of  their  de¬ 
parture  and  arrival,  and  to  animate  them  mutually  to 
their  feveral  labours.  The  hairs  with  which  the  whole 
body  is  covered,  are  of  Angular  ufe  in  retaining  the 
fmall  dud  that  falls  from  the  chives  of  the  flowers,  of 
which  the  wax  is  formed,  as  will  be  obferved  hereafter. 
The  belly  of  the  bee  confids  of  Ax  rings,  which  Aide 
over  one  another,  and  may  therefore  be  lengthened  or 
contradted  at  pleafure  ;  and  the  inflde  of  this  part  of  the 
body  contains  the  intedines,  the  bag  of  honey,  the  bag 
of  poifon,  and  the  ding.  The  office  of  the  intedines  is 
the  fame  as  in  other  animals.  The  bag  of  honey  is. 
tranfparent  as  cryftal,  containing  the  fweet  juices  ex¬ 
tracted  from  flowers,  which  the  bee  difeharges  into  the 
cells  of  the  magazine  for  the  fupport  of  the  community 
in  winter.  The  bag  of  poifon  hangs  at  the  root  of  the 
ding,  through  the  cavity  of  which,  as  through  a  pipe,, 
the  bee  ejeCts  fome  drops  of  this  venomous  liquor  into 
the  wound,  and  fo  renders  the  pain  more  cxceffive.  The 
mechanifm  of  the  ding  is  admirable,  being  compofed  of 
two  darts,  inclofed  within  a  flieath  that  tapers  into  a  flne 
point,  near  which  is  an  opening  to  let  out  the  poifon. 
The  two  darts  are  ejeCled  through  another  aperture, 
which,  being  armed  with  feveral  ffiarp  beards  like  thofe 
of  flfli-hooks,  are  not  eaflly  drawn  back  again  by*  the 
bee  ;  and  indeed  fhe  never  difengages  them  if  the  wound¬ 
ed  party  happens  to  dart  and  put  her  into  confudon ;  but 
if  one  can  have  patience  to  continue  calm  and  unmoved,, 
die  clinches  thofe  lateral  points  round  the  fhaft  of  the 

dart. 
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dart,  by  which  means  fhe  recovers  her  weapons,  and 
gives  lefs  pain  to  the  perfon  flung.  The  liquor  which 
at  the  fame  time  fhe  infufes  into  the  wound,  caufes  a 
fermentation,  attended  with  a  fwclling,  which  continues 
feveral  days ;  but  that  may  be  prevented  by  immediately 
pulling  out  the  fling,  and  enlarging  the  pundlure,  to  let 
the  venomous  matter  have  room  to  efcape. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  generation,  polity,  and  la¬ 
bours  of  thefe  infedtc,  the  true  knowledge  of  which  is 
very  much  owing  to  the  modern  invention  of  glafs- 
hives,  through  which  all  the  fecrets  of  the  community 
are  laid  open  to  a  curious  obferver.  Any  perfon  who 
carefully  examines  a  hive  at  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  will  diflinguifh  three  forts  of  bees  ;  of  which 
the  far  greater  number  are  the  common  working  bees, 
who  do  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  hive,  and  feem  to  be 
neither  male  nor  female.  The  working  bee  is  reprs- 
fented  at  C  (Plate  III.  Fig.  5.)  The  fecond  fort,  called 
drones,  are  the  males,  and  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
former  (as  A,  Fig.  6.)  they  have  no  fling,  nor  even 
flir  from  the  hive,  but  live  upon  the  honey  prepared 
by  the  others.  The  third  fort  is  a  much  larger  and 
longer  bodied  bee,  of  which  there  are  often  but  one 
in  every  fwarm  or  colony  of  young  bees,  who  are 
from  time  to  time  detached  from  the  hive  in  fearch 
of  another  habitation.  This  large  bee  is  what  the 
ancients  called  the  king,  from  the  refpedl  they  al¬ 
ways  faw  paid  to  it  by  the  other  bees  ;  but  being  the 
female,  the  moderns  more  properly  give  the  title  of 
queen,  or  mother  of  the  fwarm.  See  Plate  III.  Fig. 
7.  B. 

When  thefe  induflrious  infedls  begin  their  works,  it  is 
obferved  they  divide  themfelves  into  four  parties,  one  of 
which  is  deflined  to  the  fields  to  provide  materials  for 
the  flrudlure  ;  the  fecond  works  upon  thofe  materials, 
and  forms  them  into  a  rough  fketch  of  the  dimenfions 
and  partitions  of  the  cells;  the  third  examines  and  adjufls 
the  angles,  removes  the  fuperfluous  wax,  polifhes  the 
work,  and  gives  it  its  neceffary  perfection  ;  and  the 
fourth  is  employed  in  bringing  provifions  to  the  la¬ 
bourers  that  build  them,  becaufe  polifhing  is  not  fo  la¬ 
borious.  They  begin  their  work  at  the  top  of  the  hive, 
continuing  downwards  to  the  bottom,  and  from  one  fide 
to  another  ;  and  to  make  it  the  more  folid  they  ufe  a 
fort  of  tempered  wax,  refcmbling  glue.  The  form  of 
the  cells  of  the  honey-comb  is  hexagonal,  which  figure, 
befides  what  is  common  with  a  fquare  and  equilateral 
triangle,  has  the  advantage  of  including  a  greater  fpace 
within  the  fame  furface. 

The  expedition  of  the  bees  in  their  labour,  is  almofl 
incredible  ;  for  notwithflanding  the  elegance  and  juft 
proportions  of  the  work,  they  are  fo  indefatigable,  that 
they  will,  in  one  day,  finifh  a  honey-comb  a  foot  long, 
and  fix  inches  broad,  capable  of  receiving  three  thoufand 
bees. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  know,  particularly,  the  manner  in 
which  they  employ  themfelves  at  this  work,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  bees  then  in  motion,  by  which  means 
the  eye  can  hardly  diftinguifh  any  thing  hut  confufion. 
We  have  however  been  able  to  obferve  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  :  fome  bees,  bearing  in  each  of  their  talons  a 
little  piece  of  wax,  are  feen  running  to  the  places  where 
their  companions  are  at  work  upon  the  combs  ;  at  their 
arrival  they  fallen  the  wax  to  the  work  by  means  of 
the  fame  talons,  which  they  apply  fometimes  to  the 
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right,  and  fometimes  to  the  left.  Each  bee  is  employed 
but  a  fhort  time  on  this  work,  when  another  takes  its 
place. 

While  a  part  of  the  bees  are  at  work  in  conftrudling 
the  cells,  others  are  employed  in  perfecting  thofe  that 
are  newly  modelled,  finifhing  the  angles,  fides,  and 
bafes,  in  fo  exquifite  a  manner,  and  with  luch  remark¬ 
able  delicacy,  that  three  or  four  of  thefe  fides  laid  upon 
one  another,  are  not  thicker  than  a  leaf  of  common 
paper  ;  and  becaufe  the  entrance  of  the  cell,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  fize  of  the  bee,  would  on  account  of 
this  delicacy,  be  fubjeCl  to  break,  they  ftrengthen  the 
entrance  of  each  cell  with  a  border  of  wax. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  bees  which  build 
the  cells  work  but  a  little  while  at  a  time  ;  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  regard  to  thofe  that  polifh  them,  for  they 
work  fora  long  while,  and  with  great  expedition,  never  in¬ 
termitting  their  labour,  unlefs  it  be  to  carry  out  of  the 
cell  the  particles  of  wax  taken  off  in  polifhing :  and,  to 
prevent  this  wax  from  being  loft,  other  bees  ftand  ready 
to  receive  it  from  the  polifhers,  and  carry  it  to  fome  other 
part,  in  order  to  its  being  employed. 

Each  comb  has  two  rows  of  cells  oppofite  to  each 
other,  which  have  their  common  bafes.  The  thicknels 
of  each  comb  is  fomething  lefs  than  an  inch;  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  depth  of  each  cell  about  five  lines  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  the  breadth  of  each  is  little  more  than  two. 

All  the  combs  are  conftrudled  with  cells  of  this  fize, 
except  afmall  number  of  others  in  fome  particular  parts 
of  the  hive,  which  are  larger  and  appropriated  to  the 
lodging  eggs,  that  afterwards  become  drones,  or  male 
bees. 

There  are  alfo,  in  fome  parts  of  the  hive,  three  or 
four  cells  bigger  than  the  others,  and  conftrudled  in  a. 
different  manner.  '  They  are  of  a  fpheroidical  figure, 
open  in  the  inferior  part,  and  attached  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  combs. 

When  the  cells  are  completed,  the  queen  takes  pof- 
feflion  of  thofe  fhe  likes  befl  to  depofite  her  eggs  in,  and 
the  reft  are  left  to  be  filled  with  honey.  She  lays  one  egg 
in  each  cell,  and  fometimes  more  than  an  hundred  of  thofe 
eggs  in  a  day  ;  but  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  fhe 
lays  thofe  eggs  which  are  to  produce  common  bees  in 
cells  of  the  common  fhape  and  fize,  thofe  that  are  to  be¬ 
come  drones  or  males,  in  the  cells  of  a  larger  fize, 
and  depofites  thofe  which  are  to  become  females,  like 
herfelf,  in  the  fpheroidical  cells  already  deferibed. 

Thefe  eggs,  after  lying  fome  time  in  the  cells,  are 
hatched  into  maggots,  and  fed  with  honey  ten  or  twelve 
days,  after  which  the  other  bees  clofe  up  the  cells  with 
a  thin  piece  of  wax  ;  and  under  this  covering  they  be¬ 
come  gradually  transformed  into  bees,  in  the  manner  as 
filk-worms  are  into  butterflies.  Having  undergone  this 
change,  the  young  bees  pierce  through  their  waxen 
doors,  wipe  off  the  humidity  from  their  little  wings, 
take  their  flight  into  the  fields,  rob  the  flowers  of  their 
fweets,  and  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  neceflary 
circumftance  of  their  future  condudl.  As  to  the  males 
or  drones,  which  are  deflined  only  to  propagate  their 
fpecies,  they  livewery  comfortably  for  about  three  months 
after  they  are  hatched;  but  when  that  time  is  over,  and 
the  females  are  impregnated,  the  common  bees  either 
kill  them,  or  drive  them  from  the  hive,  as  burthenfome 
to  the  community,  and  not  a  drone  is  to  be  found  till 

the  next  feafon.  ™ 
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The  method  in  which  the  bees  coiled!  their  wax  and 
honey  deferves  to  be  a  little  explained.  At  the  bottom 
of  all  (lowers  there  are  certain  glands  which  contain 
more  or  lefs  honey,  that  is,  the  mod  exalted  particles 
of  the  fugary  juices  of  the  plant.  Thefe  juices  the 
bee  fucks  up  with  her  probofcis  or  trunk  above-men¬ 
tioned,  and  draws  it  into  her  mouth  ;  and  when  it  has 
thus  taken  a  fufficient  quantity  into  her  ftomach,  re¬ 
turns  to  the  hive,  and  difcharges  the  honey  into  the 
common  magazine. 

When  the  cells  prepared  to  receive  it  are  full,  the  bees 
clofe  up  fome  with  wax  till  they  have  occafion  for  the 
honey  ;  the  reft  they  leave  open,  to  which  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  'of  the  fociety  refort,  and  take  their  repaft  with  a 
very  inftrudtive  moderation. 

It  is  an  excellent  obiervation  of  a  modern  author,  that 
the  hive  is  a  fchool  to  which  numbers  of  people  ought 
to  be  fent ;  prudence,  induftry,  benevolence,  public 
fpiritednefs,  oeconomy,  neatnefs,  and  temperance,  are 
all  vifible  among  the  bees.  Thefe  little  animals  are 
actuated  by  a  focial  fpirit,  which  forms  them  into  a  body 
politic,  intimately  united,  and  perfectly  happy.  They 
all  labour  for  the  general  advantage  ;  they  are  all  fub- 
miflive  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  community  : 
having  no  particular  intereft,  no  diftindtion  but  thofe 
which  nature  or  the  neceflities  of  their  young  have  in¬ 
troduced  amongft  them.  We  never  fee  them  difiatisfied 
with  their  condition,  or  inclinable  to  abandon  the  hive 
in  difguft,  or  find  themfelves  (laves  or  neceflitous  :  on  the 
contrary,  they  think  themfelves  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
perfedt  affluence  ;  and  fuch  indeed  is  their  real  condition. 
1  hey  are  free,  becaufe  they  only  depend  on  the  laws  ; 
they  are  happy,  becaufe  the  concurrence  of  their  feveral 
labours  inevitably  produces  abundance,  which  contributes 
to  the  riches  of  each  individual.  Let  us  compare  hu¬ 
man  focieties  with  this,  and  they  will  appear  altogether 
monftrous.  Neceffity,  reafon,  and  philofophy,  have 
eftablifhed  them  for  the  commendable  purpofes  of  mu¬ 
tual  aid  and  benefits  :  but  a  fpirit  of  felfifhnefs  deftroys 
all ;  and  one  half  of  mankind,  to  load  themfelves  with 
fuperfluities,  leave  the  other  deftitute  of  common  necef- 
faries. 

Wax  is  compofed  of  the  farina,  or  duft,  formed  on 
the  apices  of  flowers.  This  the  bees  collect,  and  with 
their  fore-feet  and  jaws,  roll  up  into  little  balls,  which 
they  convey,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  feet  of  their  middle 
legs,  and  from  thence  to  the  middle  joints  of  their  hind 
legs,  where  there  is  a  fmall  cavity  like  a  fpoon  to  receive 
it.  Thefe  balls  are  not,  however,  true  wax,  but  the 
fubftance  or  bafis  of  it  :  to  reduce  this  crude  fubftance 
into  wax,  it  muft  firft  be  digefted  in  the  body  of  the 
bee. 

After  the  bees  have  brought  home  this  crude  fub¬ 
ftance,  they  eat  it  by  degrees  ;  or,  at  other  times,  three 
or  four  bees  come  and  eafe  the  loaded  bee  by  eating  each 
of  them  a  (hare,  the  loaded  bee  giving  them  a  hint  fo 
to  do.  Hunger  is  not  the  motive  of  their  thus  eating 
the  balls  of  waxy  matter,  efpecially  when  a  fwarm  is 
i  rft  hived  ;  but  it  is  their  defire  to  provide  a  fpcedy  fup- 
ly  of  real  wax  for  making  their  combs.  At  other  times, 
when  there  is  no  immediate  want  of  w'ax,  the  bees  lay 
this  matter  up  in  repofitories,  to  keep  it  in  ftore. 

When  this  waxy  matter  is  (wallowed,  it  is,  by  the 
digeftive  powers  of  the  bee,  converted  into  real  .wax, 
which  the  bees  again  difgorge  as  they  work  it  up  into  I 
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combs  ;  for  it  is  only  while  thus  foft  and  pliant  from  fire 
ftomach  that  they  can  fabricate  it  properly.  That  the 
wrax  thus  employed  is  taken  from  their  ftomachs,  ap¬ 
pears  from  their  making  a  confiderable  quantity  of  comb 
foon  alter  they  are  hived,  and  even  on  any  tree  or  (hrub 
where  they  have  refted  but  a  fhort  while  before  their  be¬ 
ing  hived,  though  no  balls  were  vifible  on  their  legs,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  of  a  few  which  may  be  juft  returned  from 
the  field. 

Bees  colledt  crude  -wax  alfo  for  food ;  for  if  this  was 
not  the  cafe,  there  would  be  no  want  of  wax  after  the 
combs  are  made  :  but  they  are  obferved,  even  in  old 
hives,  to  return  in  great  numbers  loaded  with  fuch  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  depofited  in  particular  cells,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  bee- bread.  We  may  guefs  that  they  con- 
fume  a  great  deal  of  this  fubftance  in  food,  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  colledted,  which,  by  computation,  may  in  fome 
hives  amount  to  an  hundred  weight  in  a  feafon,  whilft 
the  real  wax  in  fuch  an  hive  does  not  perhaps  exceed  two 
pounds. 

But  befides  the  three  fubftances,  honey,  wax,  and 
bee-bread,  already  mentioned,  there  is  another  with 
which  the  bees  clofe  every  crevice  in  their  hives,  and 
which  is  called  propolis.  It  is  a  kind  of  refin  eafy  to  be 
rolled  out,  much  more  tenacious  than  wax,  and  more 
eafily  fixed.  It  does  not  feem  to  require  any  prepara¬ 
tion,  being  a  real  refin,  which  they  colledt  from  trees, 
and  employ  as  they  find  it.  It  grows  very  hard  in  the 
hive,  but  may  be  foftened  by  heat.  It  is  difloluble  in  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine.  It  commonly  diflufes  a  very  agreeable  fmell 
when  heated.  Its  outward  colour  is  of  a  reddifh  brown ; 
its  infide  refembles  wax,  and  is  a  little  yellowifti.  When 
the  bees  make  ufe  of  it,  it  is  foft  and  pliable  ;  but  it 
hardens  daily,  and  becomes  in  time  harder  than  wax. 
This  propolis  ferves  alfo  for  another  purpofe,  which  is, 
that  when  a  fnail,  (lug,  or  any  other  creature  too  large 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  bees,  has  been  (lain  in  the  hive, 
they  cafe  it  over  with  this  fubftance.  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vent  the  bad  effects  of  the  putrid  fmell  arifing  from  dead 
bodies. 

When  the  hive  is  become  too  much  crowded,  by  the 
addition  of  the  young  brood,  a  part  of  the  bees  think  of 
finding  themfelves  a  more  commodious  habitation,  and 
with  that  view  fingle  out  the  molt  forward  of  the  young 
queens.  A  new  lwarm  is  therefore  conftantly  compofed 
of  one  queen  at  lead,  and  of  feveral  thoufand  working 
bees,  as  well  as  of  fome  hundreds  of  drones.  The  work¬ 
ing  bees  are  fome  old,  fome  young. 

Scarce  has  the  colony  arrived  at  its  new  habitation, 
when  the  working  bees  labour  with  the  utmoft  diligence, 
to  procure  materials  for  food  and  building.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  is  not  only  to  have  cells  in  which  they  may 
depofit  their  honey  ;  a  ftronger  motive  feems  to  animate 
them.  They  feem  to  know  that  their  queen  is  in  hade  to 
Jay  her  eggs.  Their  induftry  is  fuch,  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  they  will  have  made  combs  twenty  inches 
long,  and  wide  in  proportion.  They  make  more  wax 
during  their  firft  fortnight,  if  the  feafon  is  favourable,  than 
they  do  during  all  the  reft  of  the  year.  Other  bees  are 
at  the  (ame  time  bufy  in  (topping  all  the  holes  and  cre¬ 
vices  they  find  in  their  new  hive,  in  order  to  guard 
againft  the  entrance  of  infedts  which  covet  their  honey, 
their  wax,  or  themfelves  ;  and  alfo  to  exclude  the  cold 
air  ;  for  it  is  indifpenfibly  necefiary  that  they  be  lodged 
warm. 
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When  the  bees  firft  fettle  in-fwarming,  indeed  when 
they  at  any  time  reft  themfelves,  there  is  fomething 
very  particular  in  their  method  of  taking  their  repofe. 
It  is  done,  by  collc&ing  themfelves  in  a  heap,  and  hang¬ 
ing  to  each  other  by  their  feet.  They  fometimes  ex¬ 
tend  thefe  heaps  to  a  confiderable  length.  It  would 
feem  probable  to  us,  that  the  bees  from  which  the  others 
hang,  muft  have  a  confiderable  weight  fufpended  to 
them.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  bees  muft  find 
this  to  be  a  lituation  agreeable  to  themfelves.  They 
may  perhaps  have  a  method  of  diftending  themfelves 
with  air,  thereby  to  lefi'en  their  fpecific  gravity  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  fi flics  do,  in  order  to  alter  their  gravity, 
compared  with  water. 

When  a  fwarm  divides  into  two  or  more  bands,  which 
fettle  feparately,  this  divifion  is  a  fure  fign  that  there 
are  two  or  more  queens  among  them.  One  of  thefe 
clufters  is  generally  larger  than  the  other.  The  bees  of 
the  fmaller  clufter,  or  clufters,  detach  themfelves  by 
little  and  little,  till  at  laft  the  whole,  together  with  the 
queen,  or  queens,  unite  with  the  larger  clufter.  As 
foon  as  the  bees  are  hived  and  fettled,  the  fupernumerary 
queen,  or  queens,  muft  be  facrificed  to  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  hive.  This  execution  generally  raifes 
a  confiderable  commotion  in  the  hive,  and  feveral  other 
bees,  as  well  as  the  queen  or  queens,  lofe  their  lives. 
Their  bodies  may  be  obferved  on  the  ground,  near  the 
hive.  The  queen  that  is  chofen  is  of  a  more  reddifh 
colour  than  thofe  whieh  are  deftroyed  ;  fo  that  fruitful- 
nefs  feems  to  be  a  great  motive  of  preference  in  bees  ; 
for  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  time  of  laying  their  eggs* 
the  bigger,  larger,  and  more  finning  are  their  bodies. 

For  three  or  four  nights  before  a  fwarm  fallies  forth, 
there  is  in  the  hive  a  peculiar  humming  noife,  of  which 
authors  give  very  different  deferiptions,  probably  owing 
to  the  ftrength  of  imagination  in  each.  Every  found 
among  bees  arifes  from  their  ftriking  their  wings  againft 
the  air:  their  wings  being  their  foie  organ  of  found,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion.  Bv  moving  their  wings 
more  or  lefs  forcibly  and  fwiftly,  they  beat  the  air,  and 
form  the  varied  confufed  founds  which  we  call  humming. 
The  noife  which  foretels  the,ir  fwarming  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  by  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  and  is  more  ef- 
pecially  obferved  before  the  cafts,  or  fecond  and  following 
fwarms.  The  hive  appears  fo  full  of  bees,  that  part  of 
them  hang  in  clufters  on  the  outfide  ;  and  the  drones 
are  perceived  flying  about  in  greater  numbers  than  ufual. 
But  the  moft  certain  fign,  and  which  indicates  this  event 
to  be  on  that  day,  is,  that  the  bees  refrain  from  flying 
into  the  fields,  though  the  feafon  feems  inviting.  Juft 
before  they  take  their  flight,  there  is  an  uncommon  fi- 
lence  in  the  hive,  and  this  continues  for  fome  time :  but 
as  foon  as  one  breaks  forth,  they  all  follow,  and  are  in- 
llantly  on  the  wing.  They  feldom  fwarm  before  the 
fun  has  warmed  the  air ;  that  is,  not  before  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  feldom  later  than  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  they  moft  generally 
fwarm,  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June: 
but  fometimes  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  feafon 
is  more  or  lefs  favourable.  The  earlieft  fwarms  do  not 
always  prove  the  beft,  elpecially  if  they  are  fo  early  as 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May:  for  the  weather 
often  is  afterwards  fo  wet  and  cold,  that  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed,  or  greatly  re¬ 


duced,  by  famine.  Though  fwarms  which  iffue  forth  fo 
late  as  July  are  not  in  danger  of  a  prefent  famine ;  yet, 
they  fcarcely  have  time  and  opportunity  to  lay  in  a  fuffi- 
cient  ftore  for  the  winter.  Towards  the  feafon  of  fwarm¬ 
ing,  the  door  of  the  hive  fliould  be  enlarged,  to  give 
the  bees  the  greater  freedom  to  iffue  out ;  and  it  fhould 
likewife  remain  fo  for  young  fwarms,  during  the  firft 
fortnight  or  three,  weeks,  to  allow  the  freer  entrance  to 
the  bees,  at  that  time  extremely  bufy  in  collecting  their 
neceflary  ftores.  The  entrance  fhould  afterwards  be 
gradually  leffened,  to  prevent  the  otherwife  eafy  accefs 
of  enemies,  of  which  there  is  great  danger,  efpecially. 
as  the  autumn  advances. 

Hi  ves  continue  fometimes  to  fend  forth  fwarms  till  the 
old  hive  becomes  too  much  weakened,  and  part  of  it  is 
empty.  It  is  probable,  that  the  prolific  young  queens 
prompt  the  bees  to  fwarm  thus  frequently  :  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  there  is  not  a  young  mother  qualified  to  bring 
forth  a  numerous  progeny,  though  there  be  ever  fo  great 
a  number  of  bees,  they  wall  all  remain,  and  die  rather 
than  quit  the  hive. 

Whenever  the  bees  of  a  fwarm  fly  too  high,,  they  are 
made  to  defeend  lower,  and  difpofed  to  fettle,  by  throw¬ 
ing  among  them  handfuls  of  fand  or  duft:  probably  the 
bees  miftake  this  for  rain.  It  is  ufual  at  the  fame  time 
to  beat  on  a  kettle  or  frying-pan ;  perhaps  from  its  be¬ 
ing  obferved  that  the  noife  of  thunder  prompts  fuch  bees 
as  are  in  the  field  to  return  home.  Precautions  of  this 
kind  are  the  more  neceflary,  if,,  as  Dr.  Warder,  in  his 
True  Amazons,  obferves,  “  the  bees  alw-ays  provide  a 
place  for  their  habitation  before  they  fwarm ;  either  in 
fome  hollow  tree,  or  in  the  hollow  part  of  fome  old 
building,  or  in  fome  deferted  hive,  which  the  fwarm  have 
already  prepared,  by  cleaning  out  whatever  may  be 
offenfive  to  their  cleanly  nature.”  Of  this  he  gives  an 
inftance;  and  concludes,  that  tc  though  they  provide 
themfelves  with  a  houfe  before  they  fwarm,  and  take  much 
pains  about  it yet  if  you  are  early  enough  in  your 
taking  the  fwarm,  and  they  find  themfelves  at  unawares 
in  a  convenient  houfe,  they  have  no  mind  generally  to 
leave  it:  but  if  they  rife  again  the  fame  or  next  day,  be 
fure  hive  them  not  in  the  fame  hive  again,  for  it  is  plain 
they  have  fome  diflike  to  it.” 

As  foon  as  the  fwarm  is  fettled,  the  bees  which  com- 
pofe  it  fhould  be  got  into  a  hive  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  to  prevent  their  taking  wing  again.  If  they 
fettle  on  a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree,  eafy  to  be  come  at, 
it  may  be  cut  off,  and  laid  upon  a  cloth ;  the  hive  being 
ready  immediately  to  put  over  them.  If  the  branch  can¬ 
not  be  conveniently  cut,  the  bees  may  be  fwept  from  off 
it  into  a  hive.  Lodge  but  the  queen  in  the  hive,  and 
the  reft  will  foon  follow.  If  the  bees  muft  be  confider- 
ably  difturbed,  in  order  to  get  them  into  a  hive,  the  moft 
advifable  way  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  place  where 
they  have  pitched,  till  the  evening,  when  there  is  lefs 
danger  of  their  taking  wing.  If  it  be  obferved  that  they 
ftill  hover  about  the  place  they  firft  alighted  upon,  the 
branches  there  may  be  rubbed  with  rue,  or  elder  leaves, 
or  any  other  thing  diftafteful  to  them,  to  prevent  their 
returning  to  it. 

The  hive  employed  on  this  occafion  fhould  be  cleaned 
with  the  utmoft  care,  and  its  infide  be  rubbed  very  hard 
with  a  coarfe  cloth,  to  get  off  the  loofe  ftraws,  or  other 
impurities,  which  might  coflt  them  a  great  deal  of  time 
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and  labour  to  gnaw  away.  It  may  then  be  rubbed  with 
fragrant  herbs  or  flowers,  the  fmeil  of  which  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  bees,  or  with  honey 

The  hive  fhould  not  be  immediately  fet  on  the  ftool 
where  it  is  to  remain,  but  fhould  be  kept  near  the  place 
at  which  the  bees  fettled,  till  the  evening,  left  fome 
ftragglers  fhould  be  left.  It  fhould  be  fhaded,  either 
with  boughs,  or  with  a  cloth,  that  the  too  great  heat  of 
the  fun  may  not  annoy  the  bees. 

We  fometimes  fee  a  fwarm  of  bees,  after  having  left 
their  hive,  and  even  alighted  upon  a  tree,  return  to  their 
firft  abode.  This  never  happens  but  when  the  young 
queen  did  not  come  forth  with  them,  for  want  of  ftrength, 
or  perhaps  courage  to  truft  to  her  wings  for  the  firft 
time ;  or  poflibiy  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  her  not  being 
impregnated. 

Bees  are  not  apt  to  fting  when  they  fwarm  :  therefore 
it  is  not  neceffary  then  to  take  much  extraordinary  pre¬ 
caution  againft  them.  It  is  however  advifable  for  thofe 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  them,  to  cover  their  face  and 
hands. 

A  fecond  fwarm  fcarcely  is,  and  much  lefs  are  the 
fubfequent  ones,  worth  keeping  Angle  ;  becaufe,  being 
few  in  number,  they  cannot  allow  fo  large  a  proportion 
of  working  bees  to  go  abroad  in  fearch  of  ftore,  as  more 
numerous  fwarms  can,  after  having  appointed  a  proper 
number  for  the  various  works  to  be  done  within.  For 
this  reafon  it  is  advifable  to  unite  two  or  more  of  thefe 
laft  or  latter  fwarms  into  one  hive,  fo  as  to  procure  a 
fufRcient  number  of  bees  in  one  hive.  Bees  fometimes 
fwarm  fo  often,  that  the  mother-hive  is  too  much  weak¬ 
ened.  In  this  cafe,  the  fwarms  fhould  be  reftored 
back;  and  this  fhould  alfo  be  done  when  a  fwarm  pro¬ 
duces  a  fwarm  the  firft  fummer,  as  it  fometimes  does. 
The  beft  way,  indeed,  is  to  prevent  fuch  fwarming, 
by  giving  the  bees  more  room :  though  this,  again, 
will  not  anfwer  where  there  is  a  young  pregnant  queen  ; 
fhe  well  knowing  that  her  life  is  the  forfeit  of  her  re¬ 
maining  at  home. 

The  ufual  method  of  uniting  fwarms  is  very  eafy. 
Spread  a  cloth  at  night  upon  the  ground  clofe  to  the  hive 
in  which  the  two  calls  or  fwarms  are  to  be  united  ;  lay  a 
flick  acrofs  this  cloth ;  then  fetch  the  hive  with  the  new 
fwarm,  fet  it  over  the  flick,  give  a  fmart  ftroke  on  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  all  the  bees  will  drop  down  upon 
the  cloth,  in  a  duller.  This  done,  throw  a  fide  the 
empty  hive,  take  the  other  from  off  the  ftool,  and  fet 
this  laft  over  the  bees,  who  will  foon  afcend  into  it,  mix 
with  thofe  already  there,  and  become  one  and  the  fame 
family.  Others,  inllead  of  ftriking  the  bees  down  upon 
the  cloth,  place  with  its  bottom  upmoftthe  hive  in  which 
the  united  fwarms  aae  to  live,  and  ftrike  the  bees  of  the 
other  hive  down  into  it.  The  former  of  thefe  hives  is 
then  reftored  to  its  natural  fituation,  and  the  bees  of 
both  hives  foon  unite.  If  fome  bees  Hill  adhere  to  the 
other  hive,  they  may  be  brulhed  oft'  on  the  cloth,  and 
they  will  foon  join  their  brethren.  Or  one  may  take 
the  following  method,  which  gives  lefs  dillurbance  to 
the  bees.  Set  with  its  mouth  upmoft  the  hive  into 
which  the  young  fwarm  has  been  put,  and  fet  upon  it 
the  other  hive.  The  bees  in  the  lower  hive,  finding 
themfelves  in  an  inverted  fituation,  will  foon  afcend  into 
the  upper. 

Though  all  writers  acknowledge,  that  one  of  the 
queens  is  confhntly  flain  on  thefe  occafions,  and  gene¬ 


rally  a  confiderable  number  of  the  working  bees ;  yet 
none  of  them,  Columella  excepted,  has  propofed  the 
eafy  remedy  of  killing  the  queen  of  the  latter  call  or 
fwarm  before  the  union  is  made ;  a  means  by  which  the 
lives  of  the  working  bees  may  be  preferved.  This  may 
be  done,  either  by  intoxicating  them,  and  then  picking 
her  out,  or  by  fearching  her  out  when  the  bees  are 
beaten  down  upon  the  cloth  ;  for  this  being  done  in  the 
night,  to  prevent  the  battle  which  might  otherwife  en- 
fue,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  her. 

A  large  fwarm  may  weigh  eight  pounds,  and  fo  gra- 
dually  lefs,  to  one  pound :  confequently  a  very  good  one 
may  weigh  five  or  fix  pounds.  All  luch  as  weigh  lefs 
than  four  pounds  fhould  be  ftrengthened,  by  uniting  to 
each  of  them  a  lefs  numerous  fwarm.  The  fize  of  the 
hive  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  bees  ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  fhould  be  rather  under  than 
over-fized,  becaufe  bees  require  to  be  kept  warmer  than 
a  large  hive  will  admit  of. 

Columella  diredls,  that  the  apiary,  or  bee-garden, 
face  the  fouth,  in  a  place  neither  too  hot,  nor  too  much 
expofed  to  the  cold  ;  that  it  be  in  a  valley,  in  order  that 
the  loaded  bees  may  with  the  greater  eafe  defcend  to 
their  homes  ;  that  it  be  near  the  manfion-houfe,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conveniency  of  watching  them,  but  fo  fi- 
tuated  as  not  to  be  expofed  to  noifome  fmells,  or  to  the 
din  of  men  or  cattle  ;  that  it  may  be  furrounded  with 
a  wall,  which  however  fhould  not  rife  above  three  feet 
high  ;  that,  if  poflible,  a  running  ftream  be  near  them, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be,  that  water  be  brought  near  them 
in  troughs,  with  pebbles  or  fmall  ftones  in  the  water,: 
for  the  bees  to  reft  on  whilft  they  drink  ;  or  that  the 
water  be  confined  within  gently  declining  banks,  in 
order  that  the  bees  may  have  fafe  accefs  to  it ;  they  not 
being  able  to  produce  either  combs,  honey,  or  food  for 
their  maggots,  without  water.  That  the  neighbourhood 
of  rivers  or  bafons  of  water  with  high  banks  be  avoided, 
becaufe  winds  may  whirl  the  bees  into  them,  and  they 
cannot  eafilyget  on  fhore  from  thence  to  dry  themfelves  ; 
and  that  the  garden  in  which  the  apiary  flands  be  well 
furnifhed  with  fuch  plants  as  afford  the  bees  plenty  of 
good  pafture.  The  trees  in  this  garden  fhould  be  of  the 
dwarf  kind,  and  their  heads  bufhy,  in  order  that  the 
fwarms  which  fettle  on  them  may  be-  the  more  eafily 
hived. 

'Fhe  proprietor  fhould  be  particularly  attentive  that  the 
bees  have  alfo  in  their  neighbourhood  fuch  plants  as  yield 
them  plenty  of  food.  Columella  enumerates  many  of 
thefe  fitted  to  a  warm  climate :  among  them  he  men¬ 
tions  thime,  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  fvveet  fmelling  cedar, 
and  all  fruit  trees.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  furz, 
broom,  muftard,  clover,  heath,  buck-wheat,  &c.  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  this  purpofe.  Pliny  recommends  broom,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  as  a  plant  exceedingly  grateful,  and  very  profitable 
to  bees ;  and  Mr.  Bradley  fpeaks  highly  of  the  advantages 
which  arife  from  the  planting  of  it  for  the  food  of  theie 
ufeful  infedls.  See  the  article  Broom. 

Plantations  of  muftard,  of  the  flowers  of  which  bees 
are  extremely  fond,  may  be  kept  in  bloom  for  feveral 
weeks  running. 

Great  improvements  may  alfo  certainly  be  made  in  the 
effential  article  of  providing  plenty  of  pafture  for  bees, 
whenever  this  fubjedl  lhall  be  more  carefully  attended  ta 
than  it,  unfortunately,  has  hitherto  been.  A  rich  corn 
country  is  well  known  to  be  a  barren  defart  to  them 
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during  the  mod  confiderable  part  of  the  year ;  and 
therefore  the  practice  of  other  nations,  in  drifting 
the  places  of  abode  of  their  bees,  well  deferves  our  imi¬ 
tation. 

Columella  informs  us,  that,  as  few  places  are  fo  hap¬ 
pily  fituated  as  to  afford  the  bees  proper  padure  both  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon  and  alfo  in  the  autumn,  it 
was  the  advice  of  Celcus,  that  after  the  vernal  padures 
are  confumed,  the  bees  fhould  be  tranfported  to  places 
abounding  with  autumnal  flowers  ;  as  was  pra&ifed  by 
conveying  the  bees  from  Achaia  to  Attica,  from  Euboea 
and  the  Cyclad  iflands  to  Scyrus,  and  alfo  in  Sicily, 
where  they  were  brought  to  Hybla  from  other  parts  of 
the  ill  and.  He  likewife  dire&s,  that  the  hives  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  before  they  are  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  to  take  out  fuch  combs  as  appear  old,  loofe, 
or  have  moths  in  them,  referving  only  thofe  that  are 
found,  in  order  that  the  hive  may  be  ftored  with  combs 
collected  from  the  bed  flowers. 

M.  Maillet,  in  his  curious  defcription  of  Egypt,  re¬ 
lates,  that  “  fpite  of  the  ignorance  and  rufticity  which 
have  got  pofleflion  of  that  country,  there  yet  remain  in 
it  feveral  footdeps  of  the  indudry  and  (kill  of  the  antient 
Egyptians.  One  of  their  mod  admirable  contrivances  is, 
their  fending  their  bees  annually  into  didant  countries, 
in  order  to  procure  them  fudenance  there,  at  a  time 
when  they  could  not  find  any  at  home ;  and  their 
afterwards  bringing  them  back,  like  fhepherds  who 
fhould  travel  with  their  flocks,  and  make  them  feed  as 
they  go.  It  was  obferved  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Egypt,  that  all  plants  bloflomed,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ripened,  above  fix  weeks  earlier  in  Upper 
Egypt,  than  with  them.  They  applied  this  remark  to 
their  bees;  and  the  means  then  made,  ufe  of  by  them, 
to  enable  thefe  ufeful  indudrious  infedls  to  reap  advant¬ 
age  from  the  more  forward  date  of  nature  there,  were 
exactly  the  fame  as  are  now  practifed,  for  the  like  pur- 
pofe,  in  that  country.  About  the  end  of  October,  all 
fuch  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Egypt  as  have  hives  of 
bees,  embark  them  on  the  Nile,  and  convey  them  upon 
that  river  quite  into  Upper  Egypt ;  obferving  to  time  it 
fo  that  they  arrive  there  jud  when  the  inundation  is 
withdrawn,  the  lands  have  been  fown,  and  the  flowers 
begin  to  bud.  Ihe  hives  thus  fent  are  marked  and 
numbered  by  their  relpe&ive  owners,  and  placed  pyrami- 
dically  in  boats  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  After  they 
have  remained  fome  days  at  their  farthed  dation,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  have  gathered  all  the  wax  and  honey  they 
could  find  in  the  fields  within  two  or  three  leagues 
around,  their  conductors  convey  them,  in  the  fame 
boats,  two  or  three  leagues  lower  down,  and  there  leave 
the  laborious  infedts  fo  long  time  as  is  neceflary  for  them 
to  collect  all  the  riches  of  this  fpot.  1  bus,  the  nearer 
they  come  to  the  place  of  their  more  permanent  abode, 
they  find  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  plants 
which  afford  them  food,  forward  in  proportion.  In  fine, 
about  the  beginning  of  February,  after  having  travelled 
through  the  whole  length  of  Egypt,  gathering  all  the 
rich  produce  of  the  delightful  banks  of  the  Nile,  they 
arrive  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  towards  the  ocean  ; 
from  whence  they  fet  out,  and  from  whence  they  are 
now  returned  to  their  feveral  homes  :  for  care  is  taken 
to  keep  an  exadt  regider  of  every  didribl  from  whence 
the  hives  were  fent  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  of 
their  numbers,  of  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  fent 


them,  and  likewife  of  the  mark  or  number  of  the  boat 
in  which  they  were  placed.” 

The  author  of  the  Natural  Hidory  of  Bees  gives  the 
following  account  of  what  is  praftifed  in  this  way  in 
France;  an  example  well  worth  our  imitation  in  many 
parts  of  this  kingdom.  “  M.  Proutaut,  fays  he,  keeps 
a  great  number  of  hives.  His  fituation  is  one  of  thofe 
in  which  flowers  become  rare  or  fcarce  very  foon,  and 
where  few  or  none  are  feen  after  the  corn  is  ripened. 
He  then  fends  his  bees  into  Beauce,  or  the  Gatinois,  in 
cafe  it  has  rained  in  thofe  parts.  This  is  a  journey  of 
about  twenty  miles,  which  he  makes  them  take.  But 
if  he  concludes  that  the  bees  could  not  meet,  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  countries,  wherewith  to  employ  themfelves 
advantageoufly,  he  then  has  them  carried  into  Sologne 
about  the  beginning  of  Augud :  as  knowing  that  they 
will  there  meet  with  a  great  many  fields  of  buck-wheat 
in  flower,  which  will  continue  fo  till  about  the  end  of 
September.  Flis  method  of  tranfporting  them  is  thus. 
His  fird  care  is,  to  examine  thofe  hives,  fome  of  whofe 
honey-combs  might  be  broken  orfeparated  by  the  jolting 
of  the  vehicle:  they  are  made  fad  one  to  the  other,  and 
againd  the  fides  of  the  hive,  by  means  of  fmall  dicks, 
which  may  be  difpofed  differently  as  occaiion  will  point  out. 
This  being  done,  every  hive  is  fet  upon  a  packing-cloth, 
or  fomething  like  it,  the  threads  of  which  are  very  wide : 
the  fides  of  this  cloth  are  then  turned  up,  and  laid  on 
the  outfide  of  each  hive,  in  which  date  they  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  a  piece  of  fmall  pack-thread  wound  feveral 
times  round  the  hive.  As  many  hives  as  a  cart  built  for 
that  purpofe  will  hold,  are  afterwards  placed  in  this  ve¬ 
hicle.  The  hives  are  fet  two  and  two,  the  whole  length 
of  the  cart.  Over  thefe  are  placed  others ;  which  make, 
as  it  were,  a  fecond  dory  or  bed  of  hives.  Thofe  which 
are  dored  with  combs  fhould  always  be  turned  topfy- 
turvy.  It  is  for  the  fake  of  their  combs,  and  to  fix 
them  the  better,  that  they  are  difpofed  in  this  manner  ; 
for  fuch  as  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  combs  in  them, 
are  placed  in  their  natural  fituation.  Care  is  taken  in 
this  dowage,  not  to  let  one  hive  dop  up  another :  it  be- 
:  ing  eflentially  neceflary  for  the  bees  to  have  air ;  and  it 
|  is  for  this  reafon  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  coarfe  cloth, 
the  threads  of  which  were  wove  very  wide,  in  order 
that  the  air  may  have  a  free  paflage,  and  leflen  the  heat 
which  thefe  infeels  raife  in  their  hives  ;  efpecially  when 
they  move  about  very  tumultuouflv,  as  often  happens  in 
thefe  carts.  Thofe  ulcd  for  this  purpofe  in  Yevre,  hold 
i  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hives.  As  foon  as  all  are  thus 
dowed,  the  caravans  fet  out.  If  the  feafon  is  fultry, 
they  travel  only  in  the  night ;  but  a  proper  advantage  is 
made  of  cool  days.  You  will  imagine  that  they  do  not 
ride  pod.  The  horfes  mud  not  be  permitted  even  to 
trot;  they  are  led  flowlv,  and  through  the  fmoothed 
roads.  When  there  are  not  combs  in  the  hives  luihcient 
to  fupport  the  bees  during  their  journey,  the  owner 
takes  the  earlied  opportunity  of  reding  them  wherever 
they  can  colledl  wax.  The  hives  are  taken  out  of  the 
cart,  then  let  upon  the  ground,  and  after  removing  the 
cloth  from  over  them,  the  bees  go  forth  in  fcarch  ot 
food.  The  fird  field  thev  come  to  ferves  them  as  an 
inn.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  they  are  all  returned, 
the  hives  are  fhut  up  ;  and  being  placed  again  in  the 
cart,  they  proceed  in  their  journey.  When  the  caravan 
is  arrived  at  the  journey’s  end,  the  hives  are  didributed 
in  the  gardens ;  or  in  fields  adjacent  to  tl  e  h  rufes  of 
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different  peafants,  who,  for  a  very  fmall  reward,  under¬ 
take  to  look  after  them.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  fuch  fpots 
as  do  not  abound  with  flowers  at  all  feafons,  means  are 
found  to  fupply  the  bees  with  food  during  the  whole 
year.” 

Thefe  indances  of  the  great  advantages  which  attend 
fhifting  of  bees  in  fearch  of  pafture,  afford  an  excellent 
JefTon  to  many  places  in  this  kingdom  :  they  dire£l  par¬ 
ticularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  vales,  _  where  the 
fiarved  for  bees  ends  early,  to  remove  their  flocks  to 
places  which  abound  in  heath,  this  plant  continuing  in 
bloom  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  autumn,  and 
"yielding  great  plenty  of  food  to  bees.  Thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  hills  and  mountains  will  fave  the  bees 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  by  taking  alfo  the  advantage  of 
finding  their  places  of  abode. 

We  come  now  to  explain  the  mofl  inhuman  method 
commonly  pradlifed  of  taking  bees,  which  confifts  in 
wantonly  deftroying  the  whole  fwarm,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

Were  we  to  kill  the  hen  for  her  egg,  the  cow  for  her 
•milk,  or  the  fhoep  for  the  fleece  it  bears,  every  one 
would  inflantly  fee  how  much  we  fhould  a£l  contrary  to 
our  own  interefl :  and  yet  this  is  pradlifed  every  year  in 
regard  to  bees.  Would  it  not  argue  more  wifdom  in  us 
to  be  contented  with  taking  away  only  a  portion  of  their 
wax  and  honey,  as  is  the  pradlice  of  many  countries  ? 
The  common  method  here  is,  that  when  thofe  which 
are  doomed  for  flaughter  have  been  marked  out  (which 
as  generally  done  in  September)  a  hole  is  dug  near  the 
hive,  and  a  flick,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  rag  that  has 
been  dipped  in  melted  brimflone,  being  fluck  in  that 
hole,  the  rag  is  fet  on  fire,  the  hive  is  immediately  fet 
over  it,  and  the  earth  is  inflantly  thrown  up  all  around, 
lb  that  none  of  the  fmoke  can  efcape.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  all  the  bees  are  feemingly  dead ;  and  they  will 
loon  after  be  irrecoverably  fo,  by  being  buried  in  the 
earth  that  is  returned  back  into  the  hole  :  I  fay,  they 
will  foon  be  abfolutely  killed  by  this  lad  means ; 
becaufe  it  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  that  all  the 
bees  which  have  been  affebled  only  by  the  fume  of  the 
'brimflone,  recover  again,  excepting  fuch  as  have  been 
finged  or  hurt  by  the  flame.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fume  of  brimflone  might  be  ufed  for  intoxicating  the 
bees,  with  fome  few  precautions.  The  heaviefl  and  the 
lighted  hives  are  alike  treated  in  this  manner  ;  the  former, 
becaufe  they  yield  the  mofl  profit,  with  an  immediate 
return  ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe  they  would  not  be  able 
to  furvive  the  winter.  Thofe  hives  which  weigh  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  are  thought  to  be  the  fitted  for 
keeping. 

The  pra&ice  of  the  ancients  was,  however,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this :  they  were  content  to  fhare  with  thefe 
indudrious  infe£ls  the  produce  of  their  labours;  and 
fome  very  laudable  attempts  have  been  made  in  our  own 
country,  to  attain  the  defirable  end  of  getting  the  honey 
and  wax  without  dedroying  the  bees.  John  Geddy, 
Efq;  publifhed  in  the  year  1665,  his  invention  of  boxes 
for  preferving  the  lives  of  bees.  Thefe  were  improved 
by  Jofeph  Warder,  phyfician,  at  Croydon,  who  at  the 
fame  time  embellifhed  his  account  of  the  dructure  and 
rife  of  there  boxes,  with  feveral  other  curious  circum- 
ftances  concerning  bees  in  his  work  intitled,  The  True 
Amazons,  or  the  Monarchy  of  Bees.  Two  very  wor¬ 
thy  clergymen,  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Thorley  of  Ox- 
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ford,  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Stephen  White,  M.  A.  re£lor 
of  Holton  in  Suffolk,  have  brought  the  method  of  pre¬ 
ferving  the  lives  of  bees  to  dill  greater  perfection.  We 
fhall  relate  the  opinions  and  pradlice  of  each,  beginning 
with  Mr.  Thorley,  who  lived  many  years  before  Mr. 
White,  and  add  to  their  accounts  the  bed  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  lately  made  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Thorley,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Order, 
and  Government  of  Bees,  thinks  colonies  preferable  to 
hives,  for  the  following  reafons.  Fird,  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  prefervation  of  very  many  thoufands  of  thefe  noble 
and  ufeful  creatures :  Secondly,  their  greater  drength 
(which  confids  in  numbers)  and  confequently  their 
greater  fafety  from  robbers :  Thirdly,  their  greater  wealth, 
arifing  from  the  united  labours  of  the  greater  number. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  has  in  fome  fummers  taken  two 
boxes  filled  with  honey  from  one  colony :  and  yet  diffi¬ 
dent  dore  has  been  left  for  their  maintenance  during  the 
winter,  each  box  weighing  forty  pounds.  Add  to  thefe 
advantages,  the  pleafure  of  viewing  them  with  the 
greated  fafety,  at  all  feafons,  even  in  their  bufied  time 
of  gathering,  and  their  requiring  a  much  lefs  attendance 
in  fwarming  time.  The  bees  thus  managed  are  alfo  more 
effedlually  fecured  from  wet  and  cold,  from  mice  and 
other  vermin. 

His  boxes  are  made  of  deal,  which,  being  fpungy, 
fucks  up  the  breath  of  the  bees  fooner  than  a  more  folid 
wood  would  do.  Yellow  dram-deal,  thoroughly  feafon* 
ed,  is  the  bed. 

An  o&agon,  being  nearer  to  a  fphere,  is  better  than  a 
fquare  form  :  for  as  the  bees,  in  winter,  lie  in  a  round 
body  near  the  center  of  the  hive,  a  due  heat  is  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  all  the  out-parts,  and  the  honey  is  kept  from 
candying. 

The  dimenfions  which  Mr.  Thorley,  after  many  years 
experience,  recommends  for  the  boxes,  are  ten  inches 
deep,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  broad,  in  the  in- 
fide.  He  has  tried  boxes  containing  a  bufhel  or  more, 
but  found  them  not  to  anfvver  the  defign  like  thofe  of  a 
lefler  fize. 

The  top  of  the  box  fhould  be  made  of  an  entire  board, 
a  full  inch  thick  after  it  has  been  planed,  and  it  fhould 
projedl  on  all  fides  at  lead  an  inch  beyond  the  dimenfions 
of  the  box.  In  the  middle  of  this  top  there  mud  be  a 
hole  five  inches  fquare,  for  a  communication  between 
the  boxes ;  and  this  hole  fliould  be  covered  with  a  Aiding 
fhutter,  of  deal  or  elm,  running  eafily  in  a  groove  over 
the  back  window.  The  eight  pannels,  nine  inches 
deep,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  when  planed, 
are  to  be  let  into  the  top  fo  far  as  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  places ;  to  be  fecured  at  the  corners  with  plates  of 
brafs,  and  to  be  cramped  with  wires  at  the  bottom,  to 
keep  them  firm:  for  the  heat  in  fummer  will  try  their 
drength.  There  fliould  be  a  glafs  window  behind,  fixed  in 
a  frame,  with  a  thin  deal  cover,  two  fmall  brafs  hinges, 
and  a  button  to  faden  it.  This  window  will  be  fuflicient 
for  infpe&ing  the  progrefs  of  the  bees.  Two  brafs 
handles,  one  on  each  fide,  are  neceffary,  to  lift  up  the 
box :  thefe  fhould  be  fixed  in  with  two  thin  plates  of 
iron,  near  three  inches  long,  fo  as  to  turn  up  and  down, 
and  put  three  inches  below  the  top-board,  which  is 
nailed  clofe  down  with  fprings  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
box. 

Thofe  who  chufe  a  frame  within,  to  which  the  bees 
may  faden  their  combs,  need  only  ufe  a  couple  of  deal 
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fl^ks  of  an  inch  fquare,  placed  acrofs  the  box,  and  {up- 
ported  by  two  pins  of  brafs  ;  one  an  inch  and  a  half  be¬ 
low  the  top,  and  the  other  two  inches  below  it;  by 
which  means  the  combs  will  quickly  find  a  reft.  One 
thing  more,  which  perfe£ls  the  work,  is  a  paflage  lour 
or  five  inches  long,  and  lefs  than  half  an  inch  deep,  lor 
the  bees  to  go  in  and  out  at  the  bottom  ol  the  box. 

Mr.  Thorley,  fon  to  the  above-mentioned  clergyman 
has  improved  his  father’s  method  of  managing  bees  ;  and 
having  been  convinced  from  near  fixty  years  experi¬ 
ence,  that  his  bee-hives  would  be  productive  of  much 
greater  profit  to  the  owners  of  bees,  and  alfo  render 
that  cruel  and  ungenerous  praCtice  of  deftroying  thefe 
animals  not  only  unneeffary,  but  pernicious,  prefent- 
ed  a  bee-hive  of  this  conltrudlion  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  &c,  in  the  Strand,  who  readily  purchafed  another 
of  his  hives  filled  with  honey,  &c.  that  they  might  be 
infpetled  by  the  curious,  and  brought  into  univerfal  ufe  ; 
and  from  this  bee-hive  the  view  on  Plate  III.  Fig.  8, 
was  drawn.  The  Society,  perfuaded  that  the  invention 
would  prove  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  this  country, 
publilhed  a  premium  of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to 
introduce  Mr.  Thorley  s,  or  fome  other  method^Oi  a  fi- 
milar  kind,  whereby  much  larger  quantities  of  honey 
wax  might  be  procured,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  lives  of  °  thefe  laborious  and  ufeful  infedls  pre- 

ferved.  .  , 

The  bottom  part,  marked  a ,  is  an  odangular  bee- 
box,  made  of  deal  boards,  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs, 
the  cover  of  which  is  about  17  inches  in  diameter,  but 
the  internal  part  only  I5t  <*tid  its  height  10  inches.  In 
the  middle  of  the  cover  of  this  odangular  box  is  a  hole, 
which  may  be  opened  or  lhut  at  pleafure,  *by  means  of  a 
Aider  d.  In  one  of  the  pannels  is  a  pane  of  glafs,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  wooden  door,  e.  The  entrance,  /,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
broad,  and  half  an  inch  high.  Two  flips  of  deal,  about 
half  an  inch  fquare,  crofs  each  other  in  the  center  of 
the  box,  and  are  faftened  to  the  pannels  by  means  of 
fmall  ferews.  To  thefe  flips  the  bees  fallen  their 
combs. 

In  this  odangular  box  the  bees  archived,  after  fwarm- 
ing  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  there  fuffered  to  continue 
till  they  have  built  their  combs,  and  filled  them  with 
honey,  which  may  be  known  from  opening  the  door, 
and  viewing  their  works  through  the  glafs  pane,  01  by 
the  weight  of  the  hive.  "When  the  bee-mallei  finds  his 
laborious  infeds  have  filled  their  habitation,  he  is  to 
place  a  common  bee-hive  of  ftraw,  reprefented  at  b, 
made  either  fiat  at  the  top,  or  in  the  common  foim,  on 
the  odangular  box,  and  draw  out  the  Aider,  by  which  a 
communication  will  be  opened  between  the  box  and  the 
ftraw  hive  ;  the  confequence  of  which  will  be,  that 
thofe  laborious  infeds  will  fill  this  hive  alfo  with  the 
produd  of  their  labours.  When  the  bee-mafter  finds 
the  ftraw  hive  is  well  filled,  he  may  pufli  in  the  Aider, 
and  take  it  away,  placing  another  immediately  in  its 
room,  and  then  drawing  out  the  Aider.  I  hete  indefa¬ 
tigable  creatures  will  then  fill  the  new  hive  in  the  fame 
manner.  By  proceeding  in  this  method,  Mr.  i  horley 
allured  the  Society  that  he  had  taken  three  fuccelhve  hives, 
filled  with  honey  and  wax,  from  one  Angle  hive,  during 
the  fame  fummer  ;  and  that  alter  he  had  laid  his  infects 
under  fo  large  a  contribution,  the  food  Hill  remaining  in 
the  odangular  box  was  abundantly  fufhcient  for  theii 


fupport  during  the  winter.  He  added,  that  if  this  me¬ 
thod  was  purfued  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  inftead 
of  that  cruel  method  of  putting  the  creatures  to  death, 
he  was  perfuaded,  from  long  experience,  that  wax  would 
be  colleded  in  fuch  plenty  that  candles  might  be  made 
with  it,  and  fold  as  cheap  as  thofe  of  tallow  are  at  pre- 
fen  t. 

Mr.  Thorley  has  alfo  added  another  part  to  his  bee¬ 
hive,  which  cannot  fail  of  affording  the  higheft  enter¬ 
tainment  to  a  curious  and  inquifitive  mind.  It  confifts 
of  a  glafs  receiver,  reprefented  at  D,  eighteen  inches  in  ' 
height,  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  in 
the  greateft  part  thirteen.  This  receiver  has  a  hole  at 
the  top,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which  a 
fquare  piece  of  deal  E  is  extended  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veflel,  having  two  crofs  bars  to  which  the 
bees  fallen  their  combs.  When  the  bees  have  filled 
their  ftraw  hive,  (which  muft  have  a  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin)  Mr.  Thorley  places 
the  glafs  c  upon  the  top  of  the  ftraw  hive,  and  draws 
out  the  piece  of  tin  :  the  bees,  now  finding  their  habi¬ 
tation  enlarged,  purfue  their  labours  with  fuch  alacrity, 
that  they  fill  this  glafs  hive  likewife  with  their  ftores. 
And  as  this  receptacle  is  wholly  tranfparent,  the  curi¬ 
ous  obferver  may  entertain  himfelf  with  viewing  the 
whole  progrefs  of  their  works.  One  of  the  hives,  now 
depofited  at  the  Society’s  rooms  in  the  Strand,  is  filled 
with  the  produce  of  the  labours  of  thofe  Infeds  ;  and 
the  glafs-hive  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  thirty-eight 
pounds  of  honey. 

It  will,  however,  be  neceffary  to  cover  the  glafs 
with  an  empty  hive  of  ftraw,  or  at  lead  with  a  cloth, 
which  may  be  eafily  removed  when  you  infped  youf 
bees,  left  too  much  light  prevent  your  infeds  from 


working. 

When  the  glafs  Is  completely  filled,  Aide  a  tin-plate 
between  it  and  the  hive  or  box,  fo  as  to  cover  the  paf* 
fage,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  glafs  may  be  taken  off 
with  fafety.  What  few  bees  remain  in  it,  will  readily 
go  to  their  companions.  He  then  very  obligingly  offers 
his  fervice  and  farther  information  to  any  gentleman  of 
lady  whofe  curiofity  may  incline  them  to  infped  his 
apiary.  He  has  added  a  glafs  window  to  his  ftraw-hives, 
in  order  to  fee  what  progrefs  the  bees  make  ;  which  is 
of  fome  importance,  especially  if  one  hive  is  to  be  taken 
away  whilft  the  feafon  ftill  continues  favourable  for  their 
colliding  of  honey  :  for  when  the  combs  are  filled  with 
honey,  the  cells  are  fealed  up,  and  the  bees  forfake 
them,  and  refide  moftly  in  the  hive  in  which  their  works 
are  chiefly  carried  on.  Obferving  alfo,  that  the  bees 
were  apt  to  extend  their  combs  through  the  pahage  of 
communication  into  the  upper  hive,  whether  glais  or 
other,  which  rendered  it  neceffary  to  divide  the  comb 
when  the  upper  hive  was  taken  away,  lie  now  puts  111 


that  paflage  a  wire 


fereen,  cr  netting,  the  mdhes  ol 


which  are  large  enough  for  a  loaded  b.ce  to  go  caflly  thro 
them,  this  prevents  the  joining  of  the  combs  horn 
one  box  to  the  other,  and  cordequcndv  obviates  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  cutting  them,  and  cl  fpilling  feme  honey, 
which,  running  down  amongft  a  croud  of  bees,  uled 
before  to  incommode  them  much  ;  it  being  dilhcult  lor 

them  to  clear  their  wrings  of  it.  TJ 

The  reVerend  Mr.  Stephen  White,  redcr  of  Holton 
in  Suffolk,  informs  us,  that  his  fondnefs  for  thefe  little 
animals  foon  put  him  upon  endeavouring,  il  pciiibie,  to 
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fave  them  from  fire  and  brmftone ;  that  he  thought  he 
had  reafon  to  be  content  to  fhare  their  labours  for  the 
prefen t,  and  great  reafon  to  rejoice  if  he  could  at  any 
time  preferve  their  lives,  to  work  for  him  another  year  ; 
and  that  the  main  drift  of  his  obfervations  and  experi¬ 
ments  has  therefore  been,  to  difcover  an  eafy  and  cheap 
method,  fuited  to  the  abilities  of  the  common  people,  of 
taking  away  fo  much  honey  as  can  be  fpared,  without 
deftroying  or  ftarving  the  bees  ;  and  by  the  fame  means 
to  encourage  feafonable  fwarms. 

In  his  directions  how  to  make  the  bee-boxes  of  his 
inventing,  he  tells  us,  fpeaking  of  the  manner  of  con- 
firu&ing  a  Angle  one,  that  it  may  be  made  of  deal  or 
any  other  well  feafoned  boards  which  are  not  apt  to  warp 
or  fplit.  The  boards  lhould  be  near  an  inch  thick  :  the 
figure  of  the  boxfquare,  and  its  heighthand  breadth  nine 
inches  and  five  eighths,  every  way  meafuring  within. 
With  thefe  dimenfions  it  will  contain  near  a  peck  and 
an  half.  The  front  part  mull  have  a  door  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  edge,  three  inches  wide,  and  near 
half  an  inch  in  height,  which  will  give  free  liberty  to 
tne  bees  to  pafs  through,  yet  not  be  large  enough  for 
their  enemy  the  moufe  to  enter.  In  the  back  part  you 
muft  cut  a  hole  with  a  rabbit  in  it,  in  which  you  are  to 
fix  a  pane  of  the  cleared:  and  bell  crown-glafs,  about  five 
ancles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth,  and  fallen  it 
with  putty  :  let  the  top  of  the  glafs  be  placed  as  high  as 
the  roof  within-fide,  that  you  may  fee  the  upper  part 
of  the  combs,  where  the  bees  with  their  riches  are 
molily  placed.  You  will,  by  this  means,  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  their  Hate  and  flrength,  than  if  your  glafs 
was  fixed  in  the  middle.  The  glafs  mull  be  covered 
■with  a  thin  piece  of  board,  by  way  of  fhutter,  wrhich 
may  be  made  to  hang  by  a  firing,  or  turn  upon  a 
nail,  or  Hide  Tideways  between  two  mouldings.  Such 
as  are  defirous  of  feeing  more  of  the  bees  works,  may 
make  the  glafs  as  large  as  the  box  will  admit,  without 
weakening  it  too  much  :  or  they  may  add  a  pane  of 
glafs  on  the  top,  which  mult  likewife  be  covered  with 
a  Ih utter,  fattened  down  with  pegs  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents. 

The  fide  of  the  box  which  is  to  be  joined  to  another 
box  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions,  as  it  will  not 
be  expofed  to  the  external  air,  may  be  made  of  a  piece 
of  flit  deal  not  half  an  inch  thick.  This  he  calls  the 
fide  of  communication,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  wholly 
inclofed  :  a  fpace  is  to  be  left  at  the  bottom  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  box,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
height,  and  a  hole  or  paflage  is  to  be  made  at  top, 
three  inches  long,  and  more  than  half  an  inch. wide. 
Through  thefe  the  bees  are  to  have  a  communication 
fiom  one  box  to  the  other.  The  lower  communi¬ 
cation  being  on  the  floor,  our  labourers,  with  their 
burthens,  may  readily  and  eafily  afcend  into  either  of 
the  boxes.  The  upper  communication  is  only  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  paflage  between  the  boxes,  refernbling  the  little 
holes,  or  narrow  pafles,  which  may  be  obferved  in  the 
combs  formed  by  our  fagacious  architeCls,  to  fave  time 
and  Ihorten  the  way  when  they  have  oecafion  to  pafs 
from  one  comb  to  another;  juft  as,  in  populous  cities, 
there  are  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  palling  tranfverlly 
from  one  large  llreet  to  another. 

In  the  next  place  you  are  to  provide  a  loofe  board,  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the  fide  where 
you  have  made  the  communication.  You  are  likewife  to 
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have  in  readinefs  feveral  little  iron  llaples,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  with  the  two  points  or  ends  bended  down  more 
than  half  an  inch.  The  ufe  of  thefe  will  be  feen  nre- 
fently.  1 

You  have  now  only  to  fix  two  Hicks  eroding  the  box 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  eroding  each  other,  to  be  a  flay  to 
the  combs  ;  one  about  three  inches  from  the  bottom,  the 
other  the  fame  diftance from  the  top;  and  when  you  have 
painted  the  whole,  to  make  it  more  durable,  your  box  is 
finilhed. 

I  he  judicious  bee-maller  will  here  obferve,  that  the 
form  of  the  box  now  deferibed  is  as  plain  as  is  poflible  for 
it  to  be.  It  is  little  more  than  five  fquare  pieces  of  board 
nailed  together  ;  fo  that  a  poor  cottager,  who  has  but  in¬ 
genuity  enough  to  faw  a  board  into  the  given  dimenfions,. 
and  to  drive  a  nail,  may  make  his  own  boxes  well  enough,, 
without  the  help  or  expence  of  a  carpenter. 

No  directions  are  neceflary  for  making  the  other  box,, 
which  mull  be  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions.  The 
two  boxes  differ  from  each  other  only  in  this,  that  the 
fide  of  communication  of  the  one  mull  be  on  your  right- 
hand  ;  of  the  other  on  the  left.  Plate  III.  Fig.  9.  repre- 
fents  two  of  thefe  boxes,  with  their  openings  of  commu¬ 
nication,  ready  to  join  to  each  other. 

Mr.  White’s  manner  of  hiving  a  fwarm  into  one  or 
both  of  thefe  boxes,  is  thus. 

You  are  to  take  the  loofe  board,  and  fallen  it  to  one  of 
the  boxes,  fo  as  to  Hop  the  communications.  This  may 
be  done  by  three  of  the  Haples  before  mentioned  ;  one  on 
the  top  of  the  box  near  the  front,  the  two  others  on  the 
back,  near  the  top  and  near  the  bottom.  Let  one  end  of 
the  Haple  be  thruft  into  a  gimblet-hole  made  in  the  box, 
fo  that  the  other  end  may  go  as  tight  as  can  be  over  the 
loofe  board,  to  keep  it  from  flipping  when  it  is  handled, 
dhe  next  morning,  after  the  bees  have  been  hived  in  this 
box,  the  other  box  fhould  be  added,  and  the  loofe  board 
lhould  be  taken  away.  This  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
labour  to  the  bees,  and  fome  to  the  proprietor. 

Be  cat  etui  to  fallen  the  fhutter  fo  clofe  to  the  glafs,  that 
no  light  may  enter  through  it ;  for  the  bees  feem  to  look 
upon  iuch  light,  as  a  hole  or  breach  in  their  houfe,  and 
on  that  account  may  not  fo  well  like  their  new  habitation. 
Bin.  the  principal  thing  to  be  obferved  at  this  time,  is  to-, 
cover  the  box,  as  foon  as  the  bees  are  hived,  with  a  1  in — 
nen  cloth  thrown  loofely  over  it,  or  with  green  boughs,, 
to  protect  it  from  the  piercing  heat  of  the  fun.  Boxes, 
will  admit  the  heat  much  fooner  than  llraw  hives  ;  and  if 
the  bees  find  their  houfe  too  hot  for  them,  they  will  be 
wife  enough  to  leave  it.  If  the  fwarm  be  larger  than  ufual, 
in  Head  of  faltening  the  loofe  board  to  one  box,  you  may 
join  two  boxes  together  with  three  llaples,  leaving  the 
communication  open  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  hive 
your  bees  into  both.  In  all  other  refpeCls,  they  are  to  be 
hived  in  boxes  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  common  hives  v 
which  being  well  known,  it  were  needlefs  here  to  give- 
particular  directions  concerning  it. 

The  door  of  the  fecond  box  lhould  be  carefully  Hopped 
up,  and  be  kept  conHantly  clofed,  in  order  that  the  bees 
may  not  have  any  entrance  but  through  the  firfl  box. 

When  the  boxes  are  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  they  muH  be  fereened  from  the  fummer’s  fun,  be¬ 
came  the  wood  will  otherwife  be  heated  to  a  greater  degree 
than  either  the  bees  or  their  works  can  bear  ;  and  they 
fliould  likewife  be  fereened  from  the  winter’s  fun,  becaufe 
the  warmth  of  this  will  draw  the  bees  from  that  lethargic 
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llate  which  is  natural  to  them,  as  well  as  to  many  other 
infe£ts,  in  the  winter  feafon.  For  this  purpofe,  and  alfo 
to  fhelter  the  boxes  from  rain,  our  ingenious  clergyman 
has  contrived  the  following  frame. 

Plate  III.  Fig.  io.  reprefents  the  front  of  a  frame  for 
twelve  colonies.  <7,  a,  are  two  cells  of  oak,  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  more  than  four  feet  long.  In  thefe  cells 
you  are  to  fix  four  oaken  pods,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
i'uch  as  are  ufed  for  drying  linen. 

The  two  pods  by  by  in  the  front,  are  about  fix  feet  two 
inches' above  the  cells  :  the  other  two  {landing  backward, 
five  feet  eight  inches. 

You  are  next  to  nail  fome  boards  of  flit  deal  horizon¬ 
tally  from  one  of  the  fore-pods  to  the  other,  to  fereen 
the  bees  from  the  fun.  Let  thefe  boards  be  feven  feet  feven 
inches  in  length,  and  nailed  to  the  in  fide  of  the  pods, 
and  be  ■well  feafoned,  that  they  may  not  (brink  or  gape 
in  the  joints. 

Cy  Cy  arc  two  fplines  of  deal,  to  keep  the  boards  even, 
and  flrengthen  them. 

Plate  III.  Fig.  ir.  reprefents  the  back  of  the  frame. 
dy  dy  cly  dy  are  four  drong  boards  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  frame,  on  which  you  are  to  place  the' boxes.  Let 
the  upper  fide  of  them  be  very  fmooth  and  even,  that  the 
boxes  may  Hand  true  upon  them  :  or  it  maybe  dill  more 
advifable,  to  place  under  every  pair  of  boxes  a  fmooth 
thin  board,  as  long  as  the  boxes,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wider.  The  bees  will  foon  faden  the  boxes 
to  this  board, -in  fuch  manner,  that  you  may  move  or 
weigh  the  boxes  and  board  together,  without  breaking 
the  wax  or  refill,  which  for  many  reafons  ought  to  be 
avoided.  Thefe  floors  mud  be  fupported  by  pieces  of 
wood,  or  bearers  ty  &c.  which  are  nailed  from  pod 
to  pod  at  each  end.  .  Ihey  are  likewife  to  be  well 
nailed  to  the  frame,  to  keep  them  from  finking  with  the 
weight  of  the  boxes. 

/reprefents  the  roof,  which  projects  backward  about 
feven  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  boxes,  to  fhelter  them 
from  rain. 

You  have  now  only  to  cut  niches  or  holes  in  the 
frame,  over  againd  each  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  boxes, 
at  by  by  by  in  Fig.  10.  Let  thefe  niches  be  near  four 
inches  long  ;  and  under  each  you  mud  nail  a  fmall  piece 
of  wood  for  the  bees  to  alight  upon. 

The  morning  or  evening  fun  will  fhine  upon  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  frame,  let  its  afpe£t  be  what  it  will  :  but 
you  may  prevent  its  over-heating  the  boxes,  by  a  loofe 
board  fet  up  between- the  pods,  and  kept  in  by  two  or 
three  pegs. 

The  fame  gentleman,  with  great  humanity,  obferves, 
that  no  true  lover  of  bees  ever  lighted  the  fatal  match 
without  concern  ;  and  that  it  is  evidently  more  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  fpare  the  lives  of  our  bees,  and  be  content 
with  part  of  their  dores,  than  to  kill  and  take  pofl'effion 
of  the  whole. 

About  the  latter  end  of  Augud,  fays  he,  by  a  little 
infpedlion  through  your  glades,  you  may  eafily  difeover 
which  of  your  colonies  you  may  jay  under  contribution. 
Such  as  have  filled  a  box  and  a  half  with  their  works, 
will  pretty  readily  yield  you  the  half  box.  But  you  are 
not  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  combs,  without  ex¬ 
amining  how  they  are  dored  with  honey.  The  bees 
fhould,  according  to  him,  have  eight  or  nine  pounds 
left  them,  by  way  of  wages  for  their  fummer’s  work. 
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The  mod  proper  time  for  this  bufinefs  is  the  middle 
of  the  day  :  and  as  you  dand  behind  the  frame,  you  will 
need  no  armour,  except  a  pair  of  gloves.  rlhe  opera¬ 
tion  itfelf  is  very  fimple,  and  eafily  performed,  thus : 
open  the  mouth  of  the  box  you  intend  to  take  ;  then 
with  a  thin  knife,  cut  through  the  refin  with  which  the 
bees  have  joined  the  boxes  to  each  other,  till  you  find 
that  you  have  feparated  them;  and  after  this’thrud  a 
dreet  of  tin  gently  in  between  the  boxes.  The  com¬ 
munication  being  thereby  dopped,  the  bees  in  the  fulled 
box,  where  it  mod  likely  the  queen  is,  will  be  a  little 
diduibed  at  the  operation;  but  thofe  in  the  other  box, 
where  we  fuppofe  the  queen  is  not,  will  run  to  and 
fro  in  the  utmod  hurry  and  confufion,  and  fend  forth  a 
mournful  cry,  eafily  didinguifhed  from  their  other  notes. 
Ihey  will  iflue  out  at  the  newly  opened  door;  not  in 
a  body, 'as  when  they  fwarm,  nor  with  fuch  calm  and 
chearful  activity  as  when  they  go  forth  to  their  labours  ; 
but  by  one  or  two  at  a  time,  with  a  wild  flutter,  and 
vifible  rage  and  diforder.  This,  however,  is  foon  over  ; 
for  as  foon  as  they  get  abroad,  and  fpy  their  fellows, 
they  fly  to  them  indantly,,  and  join  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  other  box.  By  this  means,  in  an  hour  or  two,  for 
they  go  out  (lowly,  you  will  have  a  box  of  pure  henev, 
without  a  living  bee  in  it  to  moled  you  ;  and  like¬ 
wife  without  dead  bees,  which,  when  you  harm  them, 
are  often  mixed  with  your  honey,  and  both  wade  and 
damage  it. 

The  indefatigable  Mr.  Wildman  has  obliged  the  world 
with  the  following  method  of  taking  the  wax  and  honey, 
without 'dedroying  the  bees  : 

Remove,  fays  he,  the  hive  from  which  you  would  take 
the  wax  and  honey  into  a  room,  into  which  admit  but 
little  light,  that  it  may  at  firft  appear  to  the  bees  as  if  it 
were  late  in  the  evening.  Gently  invert  the  hive,  placing 
it  between  the  frames  of  a  chair,  or  other  deady  fupporf, 
and  cover  it  with  an  empty  hive,  keeping  the  fide  next 
the  window  of  the  empty  hive  raifed  a  little  to  give  the 
bees  lufficient  light  to  get  into  it.  While  you  hold  the 
empty  hive  deadily  fupported  on  the  edge  of  the  full  hive, 
between  your  fide  and  your  left  arm,  keep  llriking  with 
your  other  hand  all  round  the  full  hive  fiom  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  in  the  manner  of  beating  a  drum,.fo  that  the  bees 
may  be  frightened  by  the  continual  noife  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  ;  and  they  will  in  confequence  mount  out  of  the  full 
hive  into  the  empty  one.  Repeat  the  drokeS  rather  quick 
than  drong  round  the  hive,  till  all  the  bees  are  got  out  of 
it,  which  will  generally  he  in  about  five  minutes.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  fuller  the  hive  is  of  bees,  the 
fooner  they  will  have  deft  it.  As  foon  as.  a  number  o£ 
them  have  got  into  the  empty  hive,  it  fhould  be  raifed  a 
little  from  the  full  one,  that  the  bees  may  not  continue 
to  run  from  the  one  to  the  other.  And  as  foon  as  all  the 
bees  are  outof  the  full  hive,  the  other,  in  which  the  bees 
are,  mud  be  placed  on  the  dand  from  which  the  former 
hive  was  taken,  in  order  to  receive  the  abfent  bees  as  they 
return  from  the  fields. 

If  this  be  done  early  in  the  feafon,  the  operator,  fliould 
examine  the  royal  cells  ;  for  if  any  of  them  contain  young 
bees,  they  mud,  as  well  as  all  the  combs  that  have  young 
bees  in  them,  be  faved  in  the  hive.  Take  out  the  other 
combs  with  a  long  broad  and  pliable  knife  ;  cutting  them 
from  the  hides  and  crown  as  clean  as  poffible,  to  fave  the 
future  labours  of  the  bees,  who  mull  lick  up  the  honey 
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fpilt,  and  remove  every  grain  of  wax :  the  Tides  of  the 
hive  fhould  then  be  fcraped  with  a  table  fpoon,  to  clear 
away  what  was  left  by  the  knife. 

Having  thus  finifhed  taking  the  wax  and  honey,  let  a 
table  covered  with  clean  cloth  be  placed  near  the  fund, 
and  giving  the  hive  in  which  the  bees  are  afudden  (hake, 
(hiking  it  at  the  fame  time  pretty  forcibly,  the  bees  will 
be  fhaken  on  the  cloth.  Put  their  own  hive  over  them 
immediately,  raifed  a  little  on  one  fide,  that  the  bees  may 
the  more  eafily  enter,  and  where  all  are  entered,  place  it 
on  the  (land  as  before.  If  the  hive  in  which  the  bees  ai  e, 
be  turned  uppermoft,  and  their  own  hive  placed  over  it, 
the  bees  will  immediately  afcend  into  it,  efpecially  if  the 
lower  (ides  be  flruck  to  alarm  them:  for  the  effects  of 
fear  impreffed  on  the  bees,  by  the  continual  noife,  renders 
them  for  a  confiderable  time  fo  mild  and  tiadlable,  that 
they  will  bear  any  handling,  which  docs  not  hurt  them, 

without  any  fhew  of  rcfentment.  # 

Madame  Vicat,  a  very  ingenious  lady  in  Swifferland,. 
publilhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berne  Society  for  the  year 
1764,  very  j udicious  obfervations  on  bees  and  hives,  paiti- 
cularly  thofe  which  are  added  one  to  another  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  defcribed.  Her  remarks  will  deferve  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  we  fhall  give  here  her  own  account 
of  them. 

On  the  ninth  of  June  1761,  this  lady  bought  an  hive 
of  bees,  in  a  ftraw  hive.  The  combs  were  emptied  of 
their  honey,  and  thereby  rendered  the  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  moth.  She  placed  it  in  a  little  garden  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Laufanne.  She  foon  difcovered 
there  were  moths  in  it,  and  that  the  bees  had  lice  on  them  , 
which  determined  her  to  place  a  glafs  hive  over  the  draw 
one,  and  to  (hut  up  the  opening  into  the  lower  hive.  ^  She 
frequently  looked  into  the  glafs  hive,  to  fee  what  pafled  in 
it.  The  bees  never  flopped  in  it,  and  it  ferved  only  as  a 
thoroughfare  to  the  ftraw  hive,  lhe  bees,  tnough  veiy 
laborious  and  numerous,  could  not  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  moths,  which  multiplied  daily  :  on  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  of  July  her  bees  were  reduced  to  little  more  than 
three  hundred.  Finding  their  number  decreafe  every  day, 
(he  fufpedted  that  feme  accident  had  happened  to  the 
queen,  which  upon  examination  die  found  to  be  true ;  as 
die  alfo  did,  that  thefe  moths  may  foon  dedroy  the  mod 
numerous  hive.  They  had  mouldered  away  the  wax, 
and  had  united  the  three  middle  combs,  by  their  gal¬ 
leries,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  appeared  but  as  one 
mats.  Upon  turning  up  the  hive,  to  fee  what  condi¬ 
tion  it  was  in,  die  found  the  Tides  covered  with  white 
and  hard  cocoons,  which  would  foon  produce  moths. 
They  were  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  fill  the  crown  of  her 
hat. 

It  appears  to  her  that  the  moths  are  mod  leauy  to  attack 
hives  which  have  fwarmed  oftener  than  once  ;  becaufe  in 
them  the  combs,  in  which  the  young  bees  were  reared, 
heinof  emnty,  ierve  for  both  dielter  and  food  to  then  mag¬ 
gots, ^which  feed  only  on  wax.  For  the  fame  reafon,  late 
(warms,  and  hives  in  which  there  is  not  much  honey,  are 
equally  expofed  to  thefe  infedls.  Such  hives  diould  theie- 
fore  be  cleaned  at  lead  once  a  week.  If  moths  are  found  on 
the  dool  of  the  hive,  it  (houhl  be  cleaned  every  morning. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  more  eafily,  without  diduibing  the 
bees,  or  running  the  hazard  of  being  dung  by  them,  (he 
caufed  a  large  fquare  hole  to  be  made  in  the  dools  on 
which  her  bees  Hand,  with  a-  ilidcr  underneath}  fitted  to 
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it.  By  this  means  die  preferved  another  hive,  which  fhe 
had  placed  in  the  fame  garden  on  the  fame  day,  June 
nine,  1761  :  and  though  it  was  a  fwarm  put  into  a  new 
draw  hive,  die  obferved  moths  in  it  by  the  end  of  July. 
She  calls  this  hive  Numb.  1. 

When  die  fecured  this  hive  for  the  winter,  die  put  it 
into  a  dry  room  ;  but  the  air  there  being  too  mild,  the 
bees  confumed  almod  their  whole  dore.  She  drew  the 
Aider  often ;  for  the  difader  which  happened  to  her 
other  hive  rendered  her  now  more  attentive,  and  die  ge¬ 
nerally  found  a  quantity  of  moths  on  it.  The  combs 
became  mouldy,  which  (he  endeavoured  to  wipe  off 
with  foft  brown  paper,  and  rubbed  it  oft'  the  Tides  of. 
the  hive  with  a  napkin.  So  many  bees  died  during  the- 
winter,  that  the  hive  became  very  weak  in  comparifon 
to  what  it  was  in  the  autumn.  About  the  middle  of 
March,  die  placed  it  in  a  little  garden  furrounded  with 
houfes. 

She  placed  near  the  former  a  fwarm  of  June  1761,. 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  hive  of  Mr.  Paltau’s  conduc¬ 
tion,  and  had  dood  the  preceding  dimmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  winter  in  a  green-houfe  in  town,  where  the 
air  was  condantly  kept  temperate.  Few  of  thefe  bees 
died.  She  calls  this  hive  Numb.  2. 

That  die  might  judge  of  the  drength  of  thefe  hives,. 
{Tie  counted  the  bees  which  entered  into  each  of  them  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  taking  the  fame  hour  of  a  fine  day. 
She  repeated  this  during  feveral  weeks,  and  found  that- 
about  fix  hundred  and  fixty  entered  in  Numb.  2,.  and 
two  hundred,  or  fometimes  two  hundred  and  twenty,  in 
the  fame  time,  into  Numb.  1. 

In  May,  the  numbers  of  bees  were  fo  much  increafedj 
that  it  was  no  longer  pofiible  to  count  them.  Numb.  1. 
was  now  as  well  (locked  with  bees  as  Numb.  2.  She 
had  been  particularly  careful  of  the  former,  and  had 
fed  them  with  honey  in  rainy  weather.  She  had 
cleaned  the  Aider  every  morning,  and  often  found  on 
it  even  four  moths  at  a  time.  She  thinks  that  the 
bees  can  eafily  pull  them  out  of  their  holes  before  their 
galleries  have  been  flrengtliened  with  crofs  threads,  and- 
cemented  with  the  crumbs  of  wax,  or  their  excrements. 
The  bees  do  not  always  carry  them  out  of  the  hive,  but 
fometimes  leave  them  on  the  ftool,  where  the  little  mag¬ 
gots  foon  iveave  a  cafe  to  conceal  themfelves  in  ;  as  (he 
has  known  them  do  in  a  few  hours.  She  found  the 
greateft  number  of  them  at  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

She  refolved  to  place  over  Nt;mb.  1 .  a  glafs  hive,  to  give 
the  bees  an  opportunity  of  Avorking  in  it.  "With  this. 
vieAA^,  fhe  cut  Tome  rounds  of  the  top  of-  the  (IraAv  hive,, 
fo  as  to  make  an  opening  of  four  inches,  upon  Avhich 
(lie  put  a  piece  of  board  with  a  correfponding  open¬ 
ing  of  four  inches ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
1762,  a  glafs  hive  A\ras  placed  over  it  She  (hut  up  the. 
mouth  of  the  (IraAv  hive,  in  order  to  oblige  the  bees  to. 
enter  by  an  opening*  tftider  the  glafs  hive,  which  fhe  co¬ 
vered,  left  the  cold  might  incommode  or  even  kill  her 
bees,  which  were  few  in  number.  Though  they  increafed 
fo  much  by  May  as  to  be  equal  Avitb  Numb.  2.  yet  the 
bees  never  flopped  in  the  glafs  hive.  She  judged  from 
this,  that  they  Avould  rather  defeend,  if  fhe  gave  them  a 
convenient  habitation  below.  She  therefore  placed  under 
the  (IraAv  hive  a  box,  which  had  an  opening  in  it  of 
eight  inches,  for  the  bees  to  pafs  through.  They  foon 
,  extended 
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extended  their  works  downward,  fo  that  in  a  fortnight 
they  almoft  filled  the  box  with  combs.  On  the  eighth 
of  Tuly  flie  took  away  the  glafs  hive  ;  and  though  it  had 
hitherto  ferved  them  only  as  a  paffage,  they  were  much 
difconcerted  when  it  was  removed  :  lor  after  The :  had  fillc 
up  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  llraw  hive  with  flax  and 
rue,  the  loaded  bees  continued  for  feveral  days  to  fly  round 
it,  though  the  rue  was  difagreeable  to  them,  before  they 
would  enter  by  the  opening  in  the  box,  which  was  the 

only  one  they  now  had.  . 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  bees  made  no  combs  in 
the  glafs  hive,  though  they  were  fo  fond  of  entering  by 
it  ;  and  yet  they  defcended  into  the  box  as  foon  as  it  was 
placed  under  them.  We  might  have  imagined  it  to  be 
eafieft  for  them  to  enter  below,  at  the  bottom  of  th  e  box  ; 
but  in  {lead  of  fo  doing,  they  entered  by  the  glafs  hive, 
palled  through  the  ftraw  hive  full  of  combs,  and  carried 
their  load  down  into  the  box.  This  gave  her  the  firft 
hint,  that  it  was  mofl  advifable  to  put  the  additional  hive 
into  which  we  would  have  the  bees  to  work,  under  the 
full  one,  and  flie  has  fince  found  it  fucceed  according  }  • 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,  fhe  found  that  the  bees  ol 
Numb.  i.  had  call  out  fo  great  a  quantity  of  their  young 
brood,  that  (he  gathered  fome  handfuls  of  it  about  the 
hive.  The  bees  continuing  to  do  the  fame  next  day, 
fhe  determined  to  take  away  the  ftraw  hive  the  day  al¬ 
ter.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  chofe  eight  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  which  fhe  had  obferved  to  be  the  time  when 
the  greateft  number  of  bees  were  gone  into  the  fields,  bhe 
began  by  loofening  the  ftraw  hive  from  the  board  on  which 
it  relied,  and  to  which  the  bees  had  faftened  it  with  propolis. 
She  then  took  the  wadding  out  of  the  hole  in  the  top  o 
the  ftraw  hive  ;  near  to  which  fome  linen  rags  were  kept 
fmoaking,  and  this  fmoke  was  blown  into  the  hive  by  a 
pair  of  bellows.  As  foon  as  fhe  judged  that  moll  of  the 
bees  had  been  forced  down  into  the  box,  flie  caufed  a 
ftrong  iron  wire  to  be  drawn  through  between  the  hive 
and  the  board  it  refted  on,  thereby  to  cut  tranfverfely  all 
the  combs  which  were  extended  from  the  hive  into  the 
box  through  the  hole  of  communication,  lhe  hive  was 
then  taken  up  with  all  the  combs  but  one,  which  fe- 
parated  from  the  middle  of  the  hive.  She  carried  this 
comb,  with  two  fingers  of  each  hand,  to  a  taole  at  fome 
diftance,  on  which  the  hive  had  been  placed  bottom  up. 
The  comb  which  flie  carried  was  almoft  covered  with 
bees ;  and  as  it  fell  from  the  middle  of  the  hive,  where 
the  queen  generally  refides,  fhe  fearched  for  her,  and 
found  her  on  the  firft  round  of  the  hive,  fcarce  able  to 
crawl,  being  daubed  with  honey  which  had  flowed  from 
the  combs  cut  through.  She  waflied  her  in  a  glafs  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  finding  that  this  did  not  entirely  carry  oft  the 
honey  which  ftill  adhered  to  her  wings,  fhe  waflied  her  a 
fecond  time,  and  put  her  among  feveral  bees  which  had 
alfo  been  waflied,  but  had  recovered  ftrength  enough  to 
aflift  their  queen.  They  immediately  fet  themfelves  to 
dry  and  aflift  her.  She  kept  her  thfis  for  hall  an  hour, 
in  the  prefence  of  feveral  curious  perfons,  who  had  often 
fought  in  vain  for  her.  As  foon  as  fhe  thought  ner  aole 
to  make  ufe  of  her  legs  and  wings,  flie  carried  her  to  the 
ftool  on  which  the  box  remained,  now  to  become  the 
only  habitation  of  the  bees.  Here  fhe  was  again  brullied 
and  licked  during  an  hour,  by  bees  which  were  m  great 
numbers  on  the  forepart  of  the  box,  and  at  laft  lhe  en¬ 
tered.  .  , 

A  farmer  with  whom  this  lady  kept  fome  bees  m  the 
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country  had  an  old  ftraw  hive,  which  he  intended  to  de- 
ftroy  in  order  to  come  at  their  honey  and  wax.  She  pro- 
pofed  to  him  to  follow  the  fame  fteps  as  fhe  had  taken 
with  her’s,  which  he  agreed  to,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  lofe  any  thing  by  it.  Having  been  taught  by  expe¬ 
rience,  fhe  advifed  him  to  put  a  box  under  the  hive,  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  hive  over  it.  As  flie  had  obferved  that  her 
own  bees  had  fo  obftinately  adhered  to  their  former  paf- 
fage,  fhe  advifed  him  to  place  the  box  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  place  ■where  the  hive  had  flood,  that  the  whole 
might  be  the  newer  to  them.  They  fet  to  work  heartily 
on  the  third  of  July  ;  and  by  the  fixteenth  of  Auguft  they 
had  lain  in  fo  much  provifion,  that  flie  determined  to 
take  off  the  hive  in  the  fame  manner  as  fhe  had  done  her 
own.  The  honey  did  not  run  fo  much,  becauie  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  not  fo  hot. 

Whatever  pains  are  taken  to  drive  the  bees  out  of  the 
hive  by  means  of  fmoke,  many  ftill  remain  in  it.  In 
order  to  preferve  thefe  bees,  flie  found  that  the  bell  way 
was  to  fweep  them  with  the  wing  of  a  fowl  into  a  tub  of 
water,  as  fall  as  the  combs  were  taken  out.  This  prac- 
tice  was  attended  with  feveral  advantages.  It  pieiented 
the  people  being  flung,  it  cleared  the  bees  of  any  honey 
that  might  have  dropped  on  them,  and  it  made  many  of 
tlieir  lice  fall  off  them. 

In  order  to  take  them  out  of  the  water,  flie  caufed  a 
thin  linen  cloth  to  be  fpread  over  the  mouth  of  an  empty 
tub,  in  fuch  manner  that  it  hung  every  where  over  the 
brim,  and  was  held  by  one  perlon,  whilft  another  poured 
the  water,  in  which  the  bees  were,  gradually  through  it. 
The  bees  remained  on  the  cloth.  It  is  eflential  that  the 
quantity  of  water  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  o.. 
bees,  and  that  they  be  quite  fenfelefs  before  they  are  taken 
out.  If  the  firft  water  taftes  of  honey,  they  fhould  be 
bathed  in  a  fecond  quantity.  M.  de  Reaumur  loft  many 
bees  by  not  attending  to  this  precaution.  AVhen  the  bees 
have  been  fufficiently  bathed,  madam  Vicat  fpreads 
them  on  whited-brown  paper,  which,  with  the  warm,  air  * 
foon  dries  them. 

It  was  fome  time  before  this  lady  could  find  the  queen 
of  the  farmer’s  hive.  The  country  people  who  faw  the 
operation,  were  ftruck  with  great  compaflion  on  feeing  fo 
many  bees  laid  out,  as  it  were,  upon  the  table  ;  for  they 
thought  them  quite  dead,  and  could  not  believe  her  when 
flie  affured  them  that  they  would  all  return  to  life.  By 
the  time  fhe  had  found  the  queen,  many  of  the  bees  had  fo 
far  recovered,  as  to  take  care  of  her.  Madam  Vicat  ob¬ 
ferved  on  her  crocelet  a  loufe,  which  fhe  ftruck  oft  with 
a  pin.  She  faw  a  fecond  on  the  hind  part  of  her  head 
but  it  ftuck  fo  faft  that  flie  could  not  remove  it ;  nor  was 
flie  much  folicitous  about  it,  becaufe  the  queen  feemed 
,  to  be  in  good  plight.  All  the  bees  were  placed  on  the 
ftool  before  the  box  ;  and  flie  was  informed  next  day,  that 
they  had  all  foon  returned  to  their  companions.  Having 
obferved  in  the  combs  fome  cells  which  had  young  in 
them,  flie  put  an  additional  height  under  the  box,  in 
which  fhe  placed  the  combs  with  the  young  in  them  :  amt 
remarking  on  the  twentieth  of  Auguft,  that  there  were 
feveral  moths  under  the  laft  addition,  in  which  the  combs 
with  young  were  placed,  flie  judged  it  not  to  be  right  to 
preferve  fuch  combs  for  the  future.  Experience  has  nice 

confirmed  her  in  this  opinion.  i 

It  is  generally  alledged,  that  the  moths  get  fo  much 
the  upper  hand  in  the  hives  by  the  fourth  )car,  u  i 
is  neceffary  to  deftroy  the  bees  on  the  third  year,  in  or- 
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der  to  get  the  then  remaining  honey  and  wax  ;  for  that 
all  would  otherwife  fall  a  prey  to  the  moths.  Madam 
Vi  cat  has  now  {hewn,  that  hives  maybe  preferved  from 
moths  without  condemning  to  the  fire  thofe  precious 
labourers,  the  bees  ;  a  pradlice  as  barbarous  as  it  is  fenfe- 
lels ;  a  practice  which  was  ftri£tly  forbidden  by  a 
Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  under  the  penalty  of  fevere  pu- 
nilhment,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  de  Reaumur.  If 
care  is  not  taken,  even  three  years  will  be  too  long  a  time 
to  allow  ;  for  the  moths  will  frequently  deftroy  a  hive  the 
very  firft  year. 

Ihe  lice  which  ftick  to  bees  are  not  generally  thought 
to  be  piejudicial  to  them  ;  and  this  may  be  true  when 
there  are  but  few  of  thofe  vermin  ;  but  when  every  bee 
in  a  hive  has  two,  or  perhaps  three  lice  upon  it,  as  is  of¬ 
ten  the  cafe,  we  may  believe  that  the  bees  are  greatly  in¬ 
commoded  by  them  :  indeed  we  may  be  allured  of  it,  by 
their  ufing  every  means  in  their  power,  though  ineffec¬ 
tual,  to  get  rid  of  them.  M.  de  Reaumur  declares, 
that  he  cannot  think  well  of  a  hive  in  which  the  greateft 
number  of  bees  have  lice  on  them* 

Madam  Vicat  had  a  hive  near  a  chair  in  her  garden,  in 
which  fire  ufed  to  fit  at  work  for  hours.  She  one  dayfaw 
many  bees  endeavouring  to  rid  themfelves  of  thefe  trouble- 
fome  enemies,  and  endeavoured,  but  to  little  purpofe,  to 
nffifi:  them,  by  killing  the  lice  with  her  fcifTars.  Recol¬ 
lecting  that  tobacco  is  a  poifon  to  many  infedls,  fire  im¬ 
mediately  ftrewed  a  litte  Morocco  tobacco  over  fome  bees 
which  had  lice  on  them.  The  lice  fell  off  inftantly,  as 
dead.  In  order  to  be  affured  that  tobacco  did  not  hurt 
the  bees,  fire  confined  fonre  which  were  loufy,  under  a 
glafs  placed  on  paper  ftrewed  with  tobacco.  After  the 
bees  had  paffed  feveral  times  over  the  tobacco,  the  lice 
fell  off  them  dead.  She  left  the  bees  in  the  glafs  three 
houis,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  appeared  vigo¬ 
rous  and  well. 

Mr.  Thorley  tells  us,  that  the  beft  time  to  plant  colonies 
of  bees,  is  either  in  fpring  with  new  ftocks  full  of  bees, 
or  in  fummer  with  fwarms.  If  fwarnrs  are  ufed,  procure, 
if  poffible,  two  of  the  fame  day  ;  hive  them  either  in  two 
boxes,  or  in  a  hive  and  a  box  ;  at  night  place  them  in 
the  bee-houfe,  one  over  the  other,  and,  with  a  knife 
and  a  little  lime  and  hair,  flop  clofe  the  mouth  of  the 
hive,  or  upper-hox,  fo  that  not  a  bee  may  be  able  to 
go  in.  or  out,  but  at  the  front  door.  This  done,  you 
avill,  in. a  week  or  ten  days,  with  pleafure  fee  the  combs 
appear  in  the  boxes  ;  but  if  ip  be  an  hive,  nothing 
can  be  feen  till  the  bees  have  wrought  down  into  the 
box..  Never  plant  a  colony  with  a  fingle  fwarm,  as 

Mr.  Thorley  fays  he  has  fometimes  done,  but  with  little 
fuccefs. 

When  the  fecond  box,  or  the  box  under  the  hive, 
appeals  full  of  bees  and  combs,  it  is  time  to  raife  your 
colony.  .1  his  fhould  be  done  in  the  dulk  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  following  manner. 

Place  your  empty  box,  with  the  Aiding  {butter  drawn 
back,  behind  the  houfe,  near  the  colony  that  is  to  be 
raifed,  and  at  nearly  the  height  of  the  floor  ;  then  lift¬ 
ing  up  the  colony  with  what  expedition  you  can,  let  the 
empty  box  be  put  in  the  place  where  it  is  to  ftand,  and 
the  colony  upon  it,  and  fhut  up  the  mouth  of  the  then 
upper  box,  with  lime  and  hair  as  before  directed. 

When,  by  the  help  of  the  windows  in  the  hack  of 
the  boxes,  you  find  the  middle  box  full  of  combs,  and 
a  quantity  of  honey  fealed  up  in  it,  the  loweft  box  half 
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full  of  combs,  and  few  bees  in  the  uppertttoft  box,  pro¬ 
ceed  thus. 

About  five  o’clock  in  the  afterncon,  drive  clofe,  with 
a  mallet,  the  Hiding  fh utter  under  the  hive  or  box  that 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  colony.  If  the  combs  are  new, 
the  fhutter  may  be  forced  home  without  a  mallet ;  but 
be  fure  it  be  clofe,  that  no  bees  may  afeend  into  the  hive 
or  box  to  be  removed.  After  this,  fhut  clofe  the  doors  of 
your  houfe,  and  leave  the  bees  thus  cut  oft  from  the  reft  of 
their  companions  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  or  more. 
In  this  time,  having  loft  their  queen,  they  will  fill  them¬ 
felves  with  honey,  and  be  impatient  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

If,  in  this  interval,  you  examine  the  box  or  boxes 
beneath,  and  obferve  all  to  be  quiet  in  them,  you  may 
be  confident,  that  the  queen  is  there,  and  in  fafety. 
Hereupon  laife  the  back  part  of  the  hive  or  box  fo  far, 
by  a  piece  of  wood  flipped  under  it,  as  to  give  the  pri- 
foneis  100m  to  come  out,  and  they  will  return  to  their 
fellows :  then  lifting  the  box  from  oft'  the  colony,  and 
turning  it  bottom  upmoft,  cover  it  with  a  cloth  all  night; 
and  the  next  morning,  when  this  cloth  is  removed,  the 
bees  that  may  have  remained  in  it  will  return  to  the  co¬ 
lony.  Thus  you  have  a  hive  or  box  of  honey,  and  'all 
your  bees  fafe. 

Mi.  Phorley  adds,  that  the  method  he  has  purfued 
with  great  fuccefs.  for  many  years,  and  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  public,  as  the  moft  eftedlual  for  preferving 
bees  in  common  hives,  is  incorporation,  or  uniting  two 
ftocks  into  one,  by  the  help  of  a  peculiar  fume  or  opiate, 
which  will  put  them  intirely  in  your  power  for  a  time, 
to  divide  and  difpofe  of  at  pleafure.  But  as  that  domi¬ 
nion  over  them  will  be  of  fhort  duration,  you  muft  be 
expeditious  in  this  bufinefs. 

The  queen  is  immediately  to  be  fearched  for,  and 
killed.  lin  es  which  have  fwarmed  twice,  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  reduced  in  their  numbers,  are  the  fitteft  to  be 
joined  together,  as  this  will  greatly  ftrengthen  and  im- 
proi  e  them.  If  a  hive  which  you  would  take  is  both; 
lich  in  honey,  and  full  of  bees,  it  is  but  dividing  the  bees 
into  two  paits,  and  putting  them  into  two  boxes,  in- 
ftead  of  one.  Examine  whether  the  flock  to  which  you 
intend  to  join  the  bees  of  another,  have  honey  enough 
in  it  to  maintain  the  bees  of  both :  it  fhould  weigh  full 
twenty  pounds. 

Ihe  narcotic,  or  ftupefying  fume,  is  made  with  the 
fungus  maximus  or  pulverulent  us,  the  large  nnifhroom, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  bunt,  pucknft,  or  frog- 
cheefe.  It  is  as  big  as  a  man’s  head,  or  bigger  :  when 
ripe,  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  turns  to  powder,  and  is 
exceeding  light.  Put  one  of  thefe  pucks  into  a  large 
paper,  prefs  it  therein  to  two-thirds,  or  near  half  the 
bulk  of  its  former  fize,  and  tie  it  up  very  clofe;  then 
put  it  into  an  oven  fome  time  after  the  houfhold  bread 
has  been  drawn,  and  let  it  remain  there  all  night : 
when  it  is  dry  enough  tojmld  fire,  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  The 
manner  of  ufing  it  is  thus  : 

Cut  off"  a  piece  of  the  puckras  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  and 
fix  it  in  the  end  of  afmall  ftick  flit  for  that  purpofe,  and 
fharpened  at  the  other  end,  which  place  fo  that  the  puck 
may  hang  near  the  middle  of  an  empty  hive.  This 
hive  muft  be  fet  with  die  mouth  upward,  in  a  pail  or 
bucket,  which  fhall  hold  it  fteady,  near  the  flock  you 
intend  to  take.  Ihis  being  done,  fet  fire  to  the  puck,  and 
immediately  place  the  flock  of  bees  over  it,  tying  a  cloth 
round  the  hives,  that  no  fmoke  may  come  forth.  In  a 

minute’s 
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'  minute’s  time,  or  little  more,  you  will  hear  the  bees  fall 
like  drops  of  hail  into  the  empty  hive.  You  may  then 
beat  the  top  of  the  full  hive  gently  with  your  hand, 
to  get  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  :  after  this,  loofing 
the  cloth,  lift  the  hive  off  to  a  table,  knock  it  feveral 
times  againft  the  table,  feveral  more  bees  will  tumble 
out,  and  perhaps  the  queen  among  them.  She  often  is 
one  of  the  laft  that  falls.  If  {he  is  not  there,  fearch  for 
her  among  the  main  body  in  the  empty  hive,  fpreading 
them  for  this  purpofe  on  a  table. 

You  muft  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  other 
hive,  with  the  bees  of  which  thefe  are  to  be  united. 
One  of  the  queens  being  fecured,  you  muft  put  the  bees 
of  both  hives  together,  mingle  them  thoroughly,  and 
drop  them  among  the  combs  of  the  hive  which  they  are 
intended  to  inhabit.  When  they  are  all  in,  cover  it 
with  a  packing  or  coarfe  cloth,  which  will  admit  air,  and 
let  them  remain  fhut  up  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day. 
1  ou  will  foon  be  fenfible  that  they  are  awaked  from  this  deep. 

The  fecond  night  after  their  union,  in  the  dufk  of 
the  evening,  gently  remove  the  cloth  from  off  the  mouth 
of  the  hive,  (take  care  of  yourfelf)  and  the  bees  will 
immediately  fall y  forth  with  a  great  noife  ;  but  being  too 
'  late,  they  will  foon^return  ;  then  inferting  two  pieces  of 
tobacco-pipes  to  let  in  air,  keep  them  confined  for  three 
or  four  days,  after  which  the  door  may  be  left  open. 

Providence  has  ordained  that  infeCls  which  feed  on  J 
1  leaves,  flowers,  and  green  fucculent  plants,  are  in  an 
infenfible  or  torpid  ftate  from  the  time  that  the  winter’s 
cold  has  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 
Thus  the  bees,  during  winter,  are  in  fo  lethargic  a  ftate, 

•  that  little  food  fupports  them  :  but  as  the  weather  is 
very  changeable,  and  every  warm  or  funny  day  revives 
them,  and  prompts  them  to  return  to  exercife,  food 
becomes  neceffary  on  thefe  ocafions.  Mr.  White 
very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
than  is  commonly  imagined  to  be  proper  for  bees,  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  them  in  winter.  If  a  fharp  froft,  fays  that 
experienced  gentleman,  continues  for  two  or  three 
months,  without  intermiffion,  you  may  obferve,  through 
your  glafs,  that  the  bees  are  all  this  time  clofely  linked 
together  in  clufters  between  the  combs.  If  they  are  not 
altogether  without  motion,  yet  it  is  certain  they  ftir  not 
from  their  places,  while  the  cold  continues,  and  therefore 
eat  not  at  all. 

A  colony  of  bees  therefore  placed  on  the  north-fide  of 
a  building  will  wafte  much  lefs  of  their  provisions,  than 
others  which  ftand  in  the  fun  ;  for  coming  feldom  forth, 
they  eat  little  ;  and  yet  in  the  fpring  are  as  forward  to 
work  and  fwarm,  as  thofe  which  had  twice  as  much  ho¬ 
ney  in  the  preceding  autumn.  The  owner  fhould  how¬ 
ever  examine  their  ftate  in  the  winter,  and  if  he  finds 
that  inftead  of  being  cluftered  between  the  combs,  they 
fall  down  in  numbers  on  the  ftool  or  bottom  of  the  hive, 
the  hive  (hould  be  immediately  carried  to  a  warmer  place, 
where  they  foon  recover. 

Moft  writers  on  bees  have  obferved,  that  thefe  infects 
are  fubjeCl  to  a  kind  of  purging  in  the  fpring,  which  is 
often  fatal  to  the  whole  hive.  Madam  Vicat  aferibes 
this  diftemper  to  the  honey  being  candied  in  the  hive  by 
the  cold.  But  Columella  deferibes  it  as  an  annual  dif- 
temper  which  feizes  them  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fpurge 
bloli’oms,  .and. the  elm  difclofes  its  feeds;  for  that  the 
bees,  being  allured  by  the  firft  flowers,  feed  fo  greedily 
upon  them,  that  they  furfeit  themfelves  therewith,  and 
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j  die  of  a  Ioofenefs,  if  they  are  not  fpeedily  relieved.  He 
relates  Hyginus’s  advifing,  in  this  cafe,  to  cover  the 
bees  with  allies  of  the  fig-tree  ;  and  affirms,  that,  being 
enlivened  by  the  warmth  of  thefe  afties,  the  bees  will 
revive  in  two  hours,  and  go  into  a  hive  brought  to  them. 
Columella  advifes  giving  them  rofemary  and  honey  di¬ 
luted  with  water.  Ariftomachus  feems  to  have  preferibed 
the  moft  effectual  cure,  namely,  to  take  away  all  the 
vitiated  combs,  that  is,  all  the  combs  in  which  there  are 
open  cells  appearing  to  contain  candied  honey. 

The  authors  of  the  Alaifon  Ru/Uque ,  impute  this 
purging  to  the  bees  feeding  on  pure  honey,  which  does 
not  form  a  food  fufficiendy  fubibantial  for  them,  unlefs 
they  have  bee-bread  to  eat  at  the  fame  time ;  and  advife 
giving  them  a  honey-comb  taken  from  another  hive, 
the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with  crude  wax  or  bee- 
bread. 

The  common  practice  is  to  feed  them  in  the  autumn, 
giving  them  as  much  honey  as  will  bring  the  whole 
weight  of  the  hive  to  near  twenty  pounds.  To  this 
end,  the  honey  is  diluted  with  water,  and  then  put  into 
an  empty  comb,  fplit  reeds,  or,  as  Columella  directs, 
upon  clean  wool,  which  the  bees  will  fuck  perfectly 
dry. 

The  following  directions  given  for  this  purpofe  in  the 
Maifon  Ruftique ,  feem  to  be  very  judicious.  Replenifh 
the  weak  hives  in  September,  with  fuch  a  portion  of 
combs  full  of  honey,  taken  from  other  hives,  as  fhall 
be  judged  to  be  a  fufficient  fupply  for  them.  In  order 
to  do  this,  turn  up  the  weak  hive,  after  taking  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  defending  yourfelf  with  the  fmoke  of  rags’, 
cut  out  the  empty  combs,  and  put  the  full  ones  in  their 
place,  where  fecure  them  with  pieces  of  wood  run  acrofs-, 
in  fuch  manner  that  they  may  not  fall  down  when  the 
hive  is  returned  to  its  place.  The  bees  will  foon  fix 
them  more  effectually.  If  this  method  be  thought  too 
troublefome,  fet  under  the  hive  a  plate  of  liquid  honey, 
unmixed  with  water,  with  ftraws  laid  acrofs  it,  and 
over  thefe  a  paper  pierced  full  of  holes,  through  which 
the  bees  will  fuck  the  honey,  without  daubing  themfelves. 
This  fhould  be  done  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  when 
the  bees  ftir  leaft  abroad  ;  and  the  hive  Ihould  be  covered, 
to  proteCt  the  bees  from  robbers,  who  might  be  allured 
to  it  by  the  fmell  of  honey. 

Another  circumftance  which  may  render  it  very  necef¬ 
fary  to  feed  the  bees,  is,  when  feveral  days  of  bad 
weather  enfue  immediately  after  they  have  fwarmed  ;  for 
then,  being  deftitute  of  every  fupply  beyond  what  they 
carried  with  them,  they  may  be  in  great  danger  of  being 
ftarved.  In  this  cafe  honey  Ihould  be  given  them  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  duration  of  the  bad  weather. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  manage  bees  in 
all  feafons  ;  it  will  be  alfo  requifite  to  know  how  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  their  enemies  ;  among  which  hornets 
and  wafps,  and  efpecially  the  fpecics  of  wafps  which  are 
fcarcely  larger  than  bees^  are  very  formidable ;  for 
they  feize  a  bee  loaded  with  honey.  If  this  robbery 
is  committed  near  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  they  carry  oft 
the  bee  to  a  place  of  greater  fafety.  Their  nefts  ihould 
therefore  be  carefully  deftroyed,  by  pouring  plenty  of 
boiling  water  into  them  ;  for  this  is  by  much  the  fafeft 
method.  1 

The  field-moufe  is  an  enemy  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againft  as  foon  as  the  cold  begins  to  approach :  for  if  it 
enters  at  that  feafon,  it  makes  dreadful  haveek.  At  firft 
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it  deftroys  the  loweft  parts  of  the  combs ;  but  as  the 
weather  grows  colder,  and  the  bees  more  torpid,  it 
afeends  up  the  hive,  and  feizes  on  the  richeft  treafure : 
nor  does  the  evil  end  here :  for  other  bees,  fmelling  the 
honey  fpilt  by  the  moufe,  fall  upon  the  hive,  and  rob  it 
of  what  remained  ;  or  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  re¬ 
turns,  and  the  bees  ftir  about,  they  are  fometimes  fo 
difgufted  at  the  havock  made  by  the  moufe,  that  they 
defert  the  hive.  The  only  way  to  guard  againft  this,  is 
to  prevent  its  entering  into  a  hive.  Whilft  the  bees 
continue  in  their  vigorous  ftate,  it  dares  not  attack 
them:  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  cold  approaches,  the 
entrance  to  the  hives  fhould  be  lefiened. 

Bees  may  themfelves  be  rekoned  enemies  to  bees : 
for  they  fometimes  wage  cruel  wars  againft  each  other. 
Their  fighting  and  plundering  one  another  ought  chiefly 
to  be  imputed,  as  Mr.  Thorley  obferves,  either  to  their 
perfect  abhorrence  of  floth  and  idlenefs,  or  to  their  in- 
fa  tiable  thirft  for  honey  :  for  when,  in  fpring  or  autumn, 
the  weather  is  fair,  but  no  honey  can  be  collefled  from 
plants,  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  hives  of  other 
bees,  they  will  venture  their  lives  to  get  it  there. 

Dr.  Warder  afligns  another  caufe  of  their  fighting, 
which  is,  the  neceffity  that  the  bees  are  reduced  to  when 
their  own  hive  has  been  plundered,  at  a  feafon  when  it 
is  too  late  for  them  to  repair  the  lofs  by  any  induftry  in 
the  fields. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  queens  is  killed  in  battle.  In 
this  cafe,  the  bees  of  both  hives  unite  as  foon  as  her 
death  is  generally  known  among  them.  All  then  be¬ 
come  one  people :  the  vanquifhed  go  off  with  the  rob¬ 
bers,  richly  laden  with  their  own  fpoils,  and  return  every 
day,  with  their  new  affociates,  to  pillage  their  own  habi¬ 
tation.  This  caufes  a  throng  unufual  for  the  feafon,  at 
the  door  of  the  hive  they  are  plundering;  and  if  the 
owner  lifts  it  up  at  night,  when  all  are  gone  home,  he 
Will  find  it  empty  of  inhabitants ;  though  there  perhaps 
will  remain  in  it  fome  honey,  which  he  takes  as  his  pro¬ 
perty. 

When  two  fwarms  take  flight  at  the  fame  time,  they 
fometimes  quarrel,  and  great  numbers  are  deftroyed  on 
both  fides,  till  one  of  the  queens  is, (lain.  This  ends 
the  conteft,  and  the  bees  of  both  fides  unite  under  the 
furviving  fovereign. 

Robbers  make  their  attacks  chiefly  in  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  the  month  of  Auguft.  They  appear  to  aft 
with  caution  at  firft,  and  to  procure  themfelves  an  en¬ 
trance  by  Health  ;  not  pitching  boldly  like  the  native 
bees,  and  then  entering  at  once  in  at  the  door.  If  they 
are  encouraged  by  fuccefs,  they  return  in  greater  parties, 
fometimes  all  the  bees  of  a  hive,  and  endeavour  to  force 
that  entrance  which  they  fought  before  with  fo  much 
caution.  They  come  in  fuch  numbers,  as  frequently  to 
make  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  thefe  feenes, 
miftake  them  for  new  fwarms :  but  the  number  of  dead 
bees  ftrewed  on  the  ground,  foon  convince  them  of  this 
error.  Columella  advifes  to  kill  the  queen,  if  poflible  ; 
but  the  moft  effedlual  way  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  bees,  as 
well  as  of  honey,  occafioned  by  thefe  robberies,  is,  early 
in  the  autumn,  to  leffen  the  entrance  into  the  hive,  as 
before  directed,  fo  as  to  leave  room  for  only  two  or 
three  bees  to  pafs  a-breaft. 

In  the  third  clafs  of  enemies  to  bees  is  a  fmall  cater¬ 
pillar,  termed  the  wax-worm,  or  wax-moth,  becaufe  of 
the  havock  it  makes  on  wax.  It  is  tender  in  its  frame, 
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unarmed  and  defencelefs  ;  and  yet  can  fubfift  itfelf  in 
the  midft,  and  at  the  coft,  of  the  moft  numerous  hive. 
A  few  of  thefe  little  caterpillars  will  deftroy  and  break 
to  pieces  the  combs  of  a  hive,  build  up  new  edifices  for 
lodging  themfelves  in  it,  and  finally  force  the  bees  to 
quit  the  place. 

This  infe£l  is  of  the  fpecies  of  the  falfe-moth,  and  is 
extremely  nimble.  It  is  enough  for  it  to  get  into  a  hive 
unawares.  It  runs  fo  very  fwiftly,  that  it  paffes  unper¬ 
ceived,  and  Aides  into  fome  narrow  place  between  the 
combs,  perhaps  inaccefiible  to  bees,  there  to  lay  its  eggs 
in  fecurity.  This  done,  it  makes  its  efcape  as  well  as  it 
can.  From  each  of  thefe  eggs  proceeds  a  caterpillar, 
which  efcapes  certain  death  merely  by  its  extreme  finall- 
nefs,  .and  the  quicknefs  with  which  it  fpins  and  enwraps 
itfelf  in  a  covering  fufficient  to  fecure  it  from  all  harm. 
This  covering  or  tube,  is  glued  to  the  wax  which  the 
caterpillar  feeds  on,  and  this  infe£l  lengthens  the  tube  as 
it  eats  the  wax,  till  at  laft  it  fhuts  itfelf  up,  in  order  to 
be  transformed  into  a  chryfalis.  Several  caterpillars,  and 
confequently  feveral  moths,  muft  proceed  from  the  eggs 
which  the  males  and  females  engender.  Probably  the 
bees  deftroy  great  numbers  of  the  moths:  however,  if  a 
Angle  female  has  an  opportunity  to  lay  her  eggs,  fhe  is 
fo  exceedingly  prolific,  that  this  fecond  brood  may  quite 
overfpread  the  hive.  If  one  of  the  impregnated  females 
efcapes  out  of  the  hive  by  means  of  her  great  nimblenefs,. 
flie  feeks  out  another  hive,  in  which  fhe  fpreads  the  fame 
fource  of  mifehief. 

The  only  method  of  deftroying  thefe  pernicious  infe£ls 
is  to  take  away  the  infected  hive  ;  and  after  clearing  it 
from  the  moths,  reftore  it  to  the  proper  owners,  who  will 
now  work  with  greater  diligence  and  refolution. 

The  next  particular  neceflary  to  be  known,  is  how  to 
feparate  the  honey  from  the  wax.  In  order  to  this,  the 
combs  ftiould  be  laid  in  a  place  perfectly  fecure 
from  the  accefs  of  bees  ;  for  otherwife  the  bees  would 
not  only  carry  off  much  honey,  but  alfo  be  extreme¬ 
ly  troublefome,  by  flinging  the  people  at  work.  It  is 
proper  to  burn  cow-dung,  or  rotten  hay,  at  the  doors 
and  windows  of  this  place  ;  becaufe  the  fmell  of  the 
fmoke  arifing  from  thence  is  fo  difagreeable  to  the 
bees,  that  it  will  drive  them  away.  If  any  bees  re¬ 
main  in  the  comb,  they  fhould  be  brufhed  off  with  the 
wing  of  a  fowl  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  being  afterwards 
dried  in  another  place,  they  will  fly  back  to  their  hive. 
If  the  combs  are  taken  out  of  the  hive  before  the  end  of 
autumn,  there  are  generally  young  bees  in  them.  The 
parts  of  the  combs  in  which  thefe  are  fhould  be  laid 
afide,  for  they  would  give  a  bad  tafte  to  the  honey.  The 
bee-bread  muft  alfo  be  feparated,  and  both,  fhould  be 
melted  with  the  wax. 

Before  the  combs  are  laid  to  drain  out  their  honey, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  cleaned  of  every  fort  of  filth,  or 
infedls.  The  cruft  with  which  the  bees  cover  the  honey 
in  them  ftiould  then  be  pared  off  with  a  fharp,  thin,, 
broad  knife,  and  the  combs  themfelves  fhould  be  divided 
through  the  middle,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  render  the  cells 
open  at  both  ends,  that  the  honey  may  flow  the  more 
freely  out  of  them.  The  combs  fliould  be  laid  in  this 
ftate  on  fieves,  or  fome  other  contrivance  which  will 
afford  the  honey  a  free  paffage.  It  will  run  quite  clear ; 
and  the  honey  thus  obtained  fhould  be  kept  by  itfelf,  as 
being  the  pureft  and  beft. 
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The  combs,  which  are  but  partly  filled,  and  alfo  thofe 
that  were  full  and  have  done  running,  are  broken  by 
hand,  and  the  honey  in  them  is  fqueezed  out.  Some 
put  the  broken  combs  into  a  ftrong  bag,  and  then  ufe  a 
prefs  to  fqueeze  the  honey  out  of  them  ;  and  even  warm 
the  broken  combs  with  the  help  of  fire  :  but  neither  of 
thefe  laft  confider  that,  in  both  thefe  ways,  much  of 
the  wax  paffes  through  the  bag  with  the  honey,  and 
that  the  wax  being  of  greater  value  than  the  honey,  the 
owner  fuftainsa  lofs  in  that  refpett,  befides  that  his  ho¬ 
ney  becomes  the  lefs  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its  being 
lefs  pure.  It  is  true,  that  great  part  of  the  wax  thus 
mixed  with  the  honey  foon  rifes  to  the  furface,  and  may 
be  taken  off,  efpecially  after  the  honey  is  grown  hard. 

The  makers  of  mead  need  not  be  extremely  follicitous 
about  feparating  the  honey  fo  very  perfe&ly  from  the 
wax,  becaufe,  by  wafhing  the  wax  in  cold  water,  the 
honey  will  diffolve  in  the  water,  and  the  wax  being 
drained  from  it  by  running  the  water  through  a  coarfe 
cloth,  neither  bad  tafte  nor  impurity  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  by  it  to  the  water,  which  may  afterwards  be  ufed 
for  making  mead.  The  wax  that  has  been  fkimmed  off 
the  honey  feparated  by  preffure,  fhould  be  waflied  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  becaufe,  by  this  means,  no  part  of  the 
wax  will  be  loft. 

The  goodnefs  and  flavour  of  honey  depend  on  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  plants  from  which  the  bees  collect  it  :  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  honey  of  different  places  is  held  in 
different  degrees  of  eftimation.  That  which  is  made 
early  in  the  year  is  alfo  preferred  to  what  is  collected  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  feafon. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  wax  in  a  pure  flate,  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  combs  after  feparating  the  'honey,  together 
with  the  combs  which  contain  bee-bread  and  young  bees 
or  maggots,  is  put  into  a  copper  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  clean  water,  which  is  made  to  boil  over  a  flow 
fire,  and  ftirred  frequently  with  a  flick.  When  the  wax 
is  melted,  it  is  run  through  bags,  which  are  put  into  a 
prefs,  to  feparate  the  wax  perfectly.  The  wax  runs 
from  the  prefs  into  a  veffel  placed  underneath,  with  fome 
water  in  it,  to  prevent  the  wax  from  flicking  to  it. 
What  remains  after  the  preffure  may  be  again  boiled  in 
water,  in  order  to  obtain  more  wax  from  it :  and  this 
fhould  be  repeated  by  flow  boilings,  rather  than  by  boil¬ 
ing  it  ftrongly  at  once. 

When  all  the  wax  is  thus  feparated  from  the  dregs,  it 
is  again  melted  in  water,  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  and 
fkimmed  clean  whilfl  any  fcum  arife6.  It  is  then  poured 
into  veffels  fuited  to  give  it  the  defired  form,  after  pre- 
vioufly  putting  into  them  a  little  water,  to  keep  the 
wax  from  flicking  to  them.  Thefe  veffels  are  then  car¬ 
ried  into  a  place  where  the  wax  may  cool  gradually.  It 
is  found  that,  the  larger  the  cakes  of  wax  are,  the  better 
the  wax  keeps,  and  the  higher  price  it  brings ;  alfo,  that 
the  more  gentle  it  has  been  boiled,  the  better  it  likewife 
is  :  for  too  hafty  boiling  renders  it  hard,  and  this  increafes 
the  difficulty  of  bleaching  it.  Whatever  filth  flicks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cake  is  fcraped  off  with  a  knife. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  directions 
for  purchafing  bees  ;  which  fhould  always  be  done  in  the 
fpring,  as  the  dangers  of  the  winter  are  then  over.  The 
fummer  is  an  improper  time  for  buying  them,  becaufe 
the  heat  of  the  weather  then  foftens  the  wax,  and  there¬ 
by  renders  the  combs  liable  to  break,  if  they  are  not 
very  well  fecured.  The  honey  too,  being  then  thinner 
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than  at  other  times,  is  more  apt  to  run  out  of  the  Cells, 
which  is  attended  with  a  double  difadvantage,  namely, 
the  lofs  of  the  honey,  and  the  daubing  of  the  bees,  where-* 
by  many  of  them  may  be  deftroyed.  A  firfl  and  ftrong 
fwarm,  may  indeed  be  carried  away  in  the  night  after  it 
has  been  hived. 

The  hive  fhould  be  full  of  combs,  and  well  flored 
with  bees.  The  purchafer  fhould  examine  the  wax,  in 
order  to  know  the  age  of  the  hive.  The  combs  of  a 
year  old  are  white  ;  thofe  of  two  years  are  dark  colour¬ 
ed,  or  yellow  ;  and  where  the  combs  are  black,  the  hive 
fhould  be  rejefted  ;  becaufe  old  hives  are  mofl  apt  to  be 
infetled  with  the  moth,  and  mofl  liable  to  other  acci¬ 
dents.  For  this  reafon,  the  flate  of  the  combs  fhould 
be  examined  as  high  up  as  poffible  ;  becaufe  the  lower 
parts  of  the  combs  may  have  been  cut  off,  and  renewed 
in  the  preceding  fummer.  It  fometimes,  though  rarely, 
happens,  that  two  queens  continue  to  govern  feparately 
in  the  fame  hive ;  and  in  this  cafe  a  large  comb  forms  the 
barrier.  Such  hives  fhould  be  rejected,  becaufe  there  is 
not  in  them  that  harmony  which  is  necefiary  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  bees. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  flate  of  the  hive,  it  may  be 
raifed  a  little  in  the  evening,  fo  as  to  admit  a  more  thai^ 
ufual  degree  of  cold  ;  for  this  will  drive  the  bees  to  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  fo  benumb  them,  that  the  next 
morning  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  flinging.  If 
any  fuch  danger  does  appear,  a  pot  of  lighted  charcoal, 
with  fome  linen  rags  upon  it,  may  be  got  ready,  and 
held  under  the  hive  whilfl  it  is  pulled  back  in  order  to  be 
examined. 

We  may  alfo  judge  of  the  thriving  flate  of  the  hive 
by  the  following  appearances.  Bees  which  are  in  good 
condition  will  get  into  the  fields  early  in  the  morning, 
return  loaded,  enter  boldly,  and  not  come  out  of  the 
hive  in  bad  weather  ;  for  when  they  do,  this  indicates 
that  they  are  in  great  want  of  provifions.  They  are 
alert  on  the  leafl  diflurbance  ;  they  preferve  their  hive 
free  from  all  filth,  or  dead  nymphs  or  bees  ;  they  are 
ready  to  affifl  the  bees  which  return  loaded  from  the 
fields,  and  to  defend  the  hive  againfl  every  enemy  that 
dares  to  approach:  they  make  a  continual  humming 
noile,  which  increafes  on  the  leafl  touch.  Indeed,  by 
the  loudnefs  of  the  humming,  we  may  judge  of  the 
flrength  andprogrefs  of  the  hive,  and  therefore  this  fhould 
be  frequently  noticed,  to  enable  us  to  form  the  better 
judgment  of  the  prefent  flate  the  bees  are  in.  Columella , 
lib.  IX.  Mai  Jon  Rujlique ,  torn.  I.  Memoir  es,  &c.  ele  la 
Socicte  de  Berne  :  Anne  1764.  Reaumur's  Mcmoires  pour 
fervir  d  l'  Hijloire  Naturelle  des  Infefies ,  tom.  V.  Thor  ley's 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  lAc.  of  Bees.  Warder  s  Monarchy 
of  Boes.  White's  collateral  Bee-Boxes.  Mill's  EJJay  on  the 
Management  of  Bees. 

BEECH,  the  name  of  a  well  known  tree,  and  of 
which  fome  planters  fuppofe  there  are  two  diftindt  fpecies: 
calling  the  one  the  mountain  or  wild  beech,  and  the 
other  the  common  beech.  They  alfo  fay,  that  the  wood 
of  the  former  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  latter  ;  but  Mr. 
Miller  allures  us  that  there  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  tree, 
and  that  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  wood  arifes 
from  the  difference  in  the  foils. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  mail,  which 
may  be  done  at  any  time  from  Odlober  to  February,  only 
obferving  to  fecure  the  feeds  from  vermin  when  early 
fown;  and,  if  this  be  carefully  done,  the  fooncr  they 
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are  fown  after  they  are  fully  ripe,  the  better  :  a  fnvall 
fpot  of  ground  will  be  fufficient  for  raifmg  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  trees  from  feed  ;  for  if  the  plants  are  come 
up  very  thick,  the  ftrgngefc  of  them  fhould  be  drawn 
out  the  autumn  following,  that  thofe  left  may  have  room 
to  grow  ;  fo  that  a  feed-bed,  carefully  managed,  will 
afford  a  three  year’s  draught  of  young  plants,  which 
ffiould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery,  and,  if  defigned  for  tim¬ 
ber  trees,  at  three  feet  diftant  row  from  row,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 

But  if  they  are  defigned  for  hedges,  to  which  the  tree 
is  very  well  adapted,  the  diftance  need  not  be  fo  great  ; 
two  feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  rows,  will 
be  fufficient.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  or 
three  years,  obferving  to  dig  up  the  ground  between  the 
roots,  at  leaffc  once  a  year,  that  their  tender  roots  may 
the  better  extend  themfelves  every  way :  but  be  careful 
not  to  cut  or  bruife  their  roots,  which  is  injurious  to  all 
young  trees  ;  nor  fhould  you  ever  dig  the  ground  in 
fummer,  when  the  earth  is  hot  and  dry  ;  for  by  letting 
in  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  the  roots,  the  young  trees  are  of¬ 
ten  deftroyed. 

This  tree  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  ffature,  though 
the  foil  be  ftoney  and  barren,  as  alfo  upon  the  declivities 
of  hills  and  chalky  mountains,  where  they  will  refill  the 
wind  better  than  mofl  other  trees  ;  but  then  the  nurfe- 
ries  for  the  young  trees  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  fame 
foil  ;  for  if  they  are  raifed  on  good  ground,  and  in  a 
warm  expofure,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a  bleak, 
barren  fituation,  they  feldom  thrive.  The  nurfery  fhould 
therefore  be  made  upon  the  fame  foil,  where  the  planta¬ 
tion  is  intended,  and  the  plants  drawn  annually  to  extend 
the  plantation. 

The  tree  is  very  proper  to  form  large  hedges  to  fur- 
round  plantations,  or  wildernefs  quarters  ;  and  may  be 
kept  in  a  regular  figure,  if  fheared  twice  a  year  ;  efpeci¬ 
ally  if  they  fljioot  ftrong  ;  in  which  cafe  if  they  are  neg¬ 
lected  but  a  feafon  or  two,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
duce  them  again. 

The  fhade  of  this  tree  is  very  injurious  to  moft  forts 
of  plants  which  grow  near  it,  but  is  generally  believed 
to  be  very  falu'brious  to  human  bodies. 

It  delights  in  a  chalky  or  ftony  ground,  where  it  ge¬ 
nerally  grows  very  faff  ;  the  bark  of  the  trees  in  fuch 
land  is  clear  and  fmooth,  and  although  the  timber  is  not 
fo  valuable  as  that  of  many  other  trees,  yet  as  it  will 
thrive  on  fuch  foils,  and  in  fuch  fituatrons  where  few 
better  trees  will  grow,  the  planting  of  them  fhould  be 
encouraged,  efpecially  as  the  trees  afford  an  agreeable 
fhade,  and  the  leaves  make  a  fine  appearance  in  fummer, 
and  continue  green  as  long  in  autumn  as  any  of  the  deci¬ 
duous-  trees  ;  therefore  in  parks,  and  other  plantations 
for  pleafure,  this  tree  deferves  to  be  cultivated  among 
thofe  of  the  firft  clafs,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  adapted 
to  it.  Miller's  Gard.  Di/d . 

The  timber  is  of  great  ufe  to  turners  for  making 
trenchers,  difhes,  trays,  &c.  and  alfo  to  carpenters  for 
making  ftools,  bedfleads,  &c.  Shipwrights  likewife 
often  ufe  it  for  the  keels  of  fhips  ;  and  it  is  efteemed  the 
bcfl  wood  for  firing.  The  thin  lamina,  or  fcale  of  the 
wood,  commonly  called  pafte-board,  is  ufed  in  making 
band-boxes,  hat-cafes,  &c. 

Beech  wood  is  well  known  to  be  fubjeCt  to  worms, 
which  foon  deflroy  it.  This  worm  is  fuppofed  to  feed 
upon  the  fap  remaining  in  the  wood  after  it  is  cut  into 
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fcantlirigs,  and  worked  up  for  ufe.  If  therefore  the  fap 
can,  by  any  means,  be  extracted,  the  wood  will  be  much 
lefs  lubjeCl  to  decay.  Upon  this  principle,  a  correfpondeilt 
of  the  authors  of  the  Mufeum  RujUcum  greatly  improved 
the  wood,  by  laying  it  a  reafonable  time  in  a  pond,  and 
afterwards  drying  it  in  the  fhade  ;  by  which  means  the 
timber  when  applied  to  ufe,  was  at  Leaft  as  good,  and  as 
durable  as  elm.  He  adds,  that  by  boiling  the  wood  in¬ 
tended  for  fmaller  works,  fuch  as  bowls,  trenchers,  v 
chairs,  &c.  two  or  three  hours  in  a  copper  filled  with 
water,  all  the  fap  will  be  extraCled,  the  wood  will  work 
pleafonter,  be  more  beautiful  when  finifhed,  and  lafl, 
without  comparifon,  longer.  Mufeum  Rujlicumy  vol.  IU 
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Beech  majl ,  the  feed  of  the  beech-tree. 

This  maft  is  very  good  for  feeding  fwine  ;  fo  that  in 
lome  counties  of  England,  where  there  are  large  woods 
of  beech-trees,  the  hogs  are  fed  for  months  together  on 
the  maft  only.  They  thrive  prodigioufly  on  this  food 
only,  fo  that  many  porkers  are  killed  in  a  year  fatted' 
with  beech-maft,  without  the  affiflance  of  any  other 
food.  It  is,  however,  the  better  way  to  take  them  up, 
and  give  them  either  pollard,  barley-meal,  or  peafe,  for 
a  month  or  five  weeks,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  thtf 
tub. 

But  beech-maft,  like  acorns,  are  apt  to  give  the  hogs 
a  diftemper  called  the  garget  ;  which  may  be  effeCtualb/ 
prevented,  if  a  few  peafe  or  beans  moiftened  with  water, 
and  fprinkled  over  with  antimony  finely  powdered,  be- 
given  them  every  other  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three- 
weeks.  Mufeum  Rujlicum ,  vol.  I.  pag.  474. 

BEES-NEST,  or  birds-neft ,  the  fame,  with  wild  car¬ 
rot.  See  the  article  Wild  Carrot. 

BEER,  a  common  and  well  known  liquor,  made  of 
malt  and  hops,  and  ufed  in.  various  parts  of  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  thofe  where  the  vine  will  not  flourifh,  and 
where  cyder  is  fcarce.  Seethe  article  Brewing. 

The  grounds,  or  fettlings  of  beer*  &c.  form  a  very* 
rich  manure. 

BEESTINGS,  the  firft  milk  taken  from  a  cow  after 
calving. 

If  this  milk  be  not  taken  away  clean  from  the  cow 
upon  her  firft  calving,  it  will  often  make  the  cow’s  milk 
to  dry.  away.  Nor  fhould  the  beeftings  be  given  to  the 
calf,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  furfeit.  Life’s  Husbandry ,  voL 
II.  pag.  143. 

BEETLE,  a  wooden  inftrument  in  the  form  of  a  mal¬ 
let,  but  much  larger,  ufed  in  driving  piles,  wedges,  hedge- 
flakes,  & c. 

Beetle,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  flying  infe£t,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  fpecies  ;  but  they  have  all  of 
them  cafes  over  their  wings  to  defend  them  from  hard 
bodies,  which  they  often  meet  with  when  they  dig  holes 
in  the  ground,  or  gnaw  rotten  wood  with  their  teeth, 
to  make  themfelves  houfes  or  nefts.  When  they  fly  they 
fill  the  air  with  a  humming  noife,  and,  perhaps,  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  infedt.  There  are  different  forts 
of  beetles,  feme  being  large  with  horns,  and  others  final), 
and  without  horns. 

BEEVES,  a  general  name  for  oxen,  or  black  cattle 
in  general. 

BEHEN,  a  fpecies  of  chiekweed,  frequently  called 
fpattling-poppy.  See  Chickaveed. 

BENT-^ra/r,  a  fpecies  of  grafs  common  in  pafture 
grounds ;  there  are.  feveral  forts  of  this  grafs,  partici> 

larly 
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hrly  that  called  fine  bent,  for  the  gathering  the  feeds  of 
which  the  Society  offered  a  premium.  We  have  given  a 
figure  of  one  of  the  fpecies  of  bent-grafs,  on  Piate  III. 
Fig.  ' i . 

BERE,  or  bear,  a  fpccics  of  barley.  See  the  article 
Barley. 

BERNE-MACHINE,  the  name  of  an  engine  for 
rooting  up  trees,  invented  by  Peter  Sommer,  a  native  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland. 

A  model  of  this  machine  was  fent  by  the  Berne  So¬ 
ciety  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  in 
London,  and  from  this  model  the  drawing  on  Plate  IV. 
Fig.  1.  was  made.  The  engine  confifts  of  three  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  the  beam,  the  ram,  and  the  lever.  The 
beam  ABC,  of  which  only  one  fide  is  feen  in  the- fi¬ 
gure,  is  compofed  of  two  ftout  planks  of  oak  of  three 
inches  thick  at  leaft,  and  feparated  by  two  tranfverfe 
pieces  of  the  fame  wood  at  A  and  C,  about  three  inches 
thick.  Thefe  planks  are  bored  through  with  correfpond- 
ing  holes,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  to  receive  iron 
pins,  upon  which  the  lever  a£ls  between  the  two  fides  of 
the  beam,  and  which  are  fhifted  higher  and  higher,  as 
the  tree  is  raifed,  or  rather  pufhed  out  of  its  place.  The 
hides  are  well  fecured  at  top  and  bottom,  by  ftrong  iron 
hoops. 

The  iron  pins  on  which  the  lever  refts,  fhould  be  an 
inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  holes  through  which  they 
pafs,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  pofition  of 
thefe  holes  is  fufficiently  indicated  by  the  figure. 

The  foot  of  the  beam,  when  the  machine  is  in  a£lion, 
is  fecured  by  flakes  reprefented  at  G,  driven  into  the  earth. 

The  ram  D,  which  is  made  of  oak,  elm,  or  fome 
other  ftrong  wood,  is  capped  with  three  ftrong  iron 
fpikes,  reprefented  at  f,  which  takes  faft  hold  of  the 
tree.  This  ram  is  fix  or  eight  inches  fquare,  and  a  flit  is 
cut  lengthwife  through  the  middle  of  it,  from  its  lower 
end  at  K,  to  the  firft  ferule  a ,  in  order  to  allow  room 
for  the  chain  g  h,  to  play  round  the  pulley  K,  which 
fhould  be  four  inches  thick,  and  nine  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  This  ram  is  raifed  by  means  of  the  chain  g  h , 
which  fhould  be  about  ten  feet  long,  with  links  four 
inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  an  inch  thick. 
One  end  of  this  chain  is  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  beam 
at  C,  while  the  other,  after  palling  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  ram,  and  over  the  pulley  K,  terminates  in  a 
ring  or  link  reprefented  Fig.  3.  the  two  ears  m,  n ,  of 
which  ferve  to  keep  it  in  a  true  pofition  between  the 
two  planks  of  the  beam.  In  this  ring  the  hook  P  is  in- 
ferted. 

The  hook  is  reprefented  in  profile,  Fig.  2.  where  F 
is  the  part  that-  takes  hold  of  the  ring.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  parts  of  this  machine,  reprefented  in 
Fig.  2,  3.  are  drawn  on  a  fcale  twice  as  large  as.  the 
whole  engine,  Fig.  1. 

The  hook  F,  Fig.  2.  fliould  be  made  of  very  tough 
iron,  as  well  as  the  handle  I),  and  the  arch  E  c.  This 
handle  fhould  be  two  inches  thick  at  z,  where  it  joins 
to  the  hook,  and  the  thicknefs  gradually  leffen  by  degrees 
up  to  the  arch,  which  need  not  be  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick. 

On  each  fide  of  the  pin  z,  is  a  femi-circular  notch, 
x,  y ,  which  refts  alternately  on  the  pins,  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  worked.  The  hole  D,  and  the  arch  E  c ,  ferve 
to  fix  a  long  lever  of  wood  E  F,  Fig.  2.  by  means  of 
■two  iron  pins  ■,  and  by  this  contrivance  the  lever  is  either 


raifed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  render  the 
working  of  the  machine  eafy  in  whatever  part  of  the 
beam  the  lever  may  be  placed:  for  without  this  con¬ 
trivance  the  extremity  of  the  lever  E  F,  would,  when 
the  handle  d  F  was  near  the  top  of  the  beam  C,  be 
much  higher  than  men  Handing  upon  the  ground  could 
reach.  It  muft,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  lever 
is  often  fhortened  by  this  contrivance,  and  confequently 
its  power  leffened. 

The  machine  is  worked  in  the  following  method :  it 
is  placed  againft  a  tree,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  fo  that  the  iron  fpikes  at  f  may  have  hold  of  the 
tree,  and  the  end  of  the  beam  A  be  fupported  by  flakes 
reprefented  at  G.  The  iron  handle,  Fig.  2.  is  placed 
in  the  opening  between  the  two  planks  of  the  beam,  ami 
the  wooden  lever  fixed  to  it  by  means  of  the  iron  pins 
already  mentioned.  The  hook  F  takes  hold  of  the 
chain,  and  one  of  the  iron  pins  is  thruft  into  the  outer 
row  of  holes,  by  which  means  the  outer  notch  *•  will 
reft  on  the  pin,  which  will  be  now  the  center  of  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E,  Fig.  1 .  being  preffed 
downwards,  the  other  notch  y ,  Fig.,  2.  will  be  railed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  chain,  and  confequently  the 
ram.  The  other  iron  pin  is  now  to  be  thruft  into  the 
hole  in  the  inner  row,  next  above  that  which  was  before 
the  center  of  motion,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E,  Fig. 
1.  elevated,  or  pufhed  upwards,  the  latter  pin  on  which 
the  notch  y  refts,  now  becoming  the  center  of  motion. 
By  this  alternate  motion  of  the  lever,  and  fhifting  the; 
pins,  the  chain  is  drawn  upwards  over  the  pulley  K,  and 
confequently  the  whole  force  of  the  engine  exerted 
againft  the  tree.  There  is  a  fmall  wheel  at  L,  in  order 
to  leffen  the  fridlion  of  that  part  of  the  machine. 

From  this  account  the  reader  will  very  eafily  perceive 
that  the  machine  is  nothing  more  than  a  fingle  pulley, 
compounded  with  a  lever  of  the  firft  and  fecond  order  ; 
and  therefore  its  power  may  be  eafily  computed  from  the 
nature  of  the  pulley  and  lever. 

It  muft,  however,  be  remembered,  that  as  the  pufh 
of  the  engine  is  given  in  an  oblique  dire£lion,  it  will 
exert  a  greater  or  leffer  force  againft  the  horizontal  roots 
of  the  tree  in  proportion  to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
machine  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  and  that  the 
angle  of  450  is  the  maximum,  or  that  when  the  machine 
will  exert  its  greateft  force  againft  the  horizontal  roots  of 
the  tree.  *  _  * 

M.  N.  E.  Tfcharner,  fecretary  to  the  Berne  Society, 
obferves,  in  a  letter  fent  to  the  Society,  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  &c.  in  Lqndonv  and,  dated  Berne,  Jan. 
icth  1763,  that  by  repeated  experiments  with  this  ma¬ 
chine,  he  has  found  that,  the  chain  g  h ,  is  fo  far  from 
giving  an  additional  power,  that  it  hinders  the  play  and 
effect  of  the  engine  by  its  fri£lion  ;  and  that  when  the 
ram  preffes  ftrongly  againft  the  beams.,  the  chain  is 
fqueezed  between  the  beams  fo  as,  to  render  the  upper 
holes  ufelefs,  and  prevents  the  machine  from  being 
worked  out  to  its  full  length ;  in.  confequence  of  which 
it  is  obliged  to  be  removed  from  its  firft  place,  and  fixed 
again  anew  ;  which  neceffarily  occafions,  a  lofs  of  time. 
He  alfo  found  that  the  ram  was  too  fhort.  He  has  there¬ 
fore  taken  away  the  chain,  and  lengthened  the  ram  lour 

feet.  . 

The  inconvenience  of  the  chain  was  immediately 
feen  by.  the  .  ocicty  for  the  Fncouragement  of  Arts,  an<J 
merefore  the  machine  at  large  made  by  their  dire&ions, 

was 
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was  conftru&ed  without  it.  The  ram  moved  between 
the  two  cheeks  of  the  beam,  and  was  pufhed  up  by  the 
alternate  motion  of  the  lever.  And  that  the  force  of 
the  machine  might  not  be  leflened  by  the  removal  of  the 
chain,  the  lever  was  made  of  twice  the  length  of  that  in 
the  Berne  model. 

It  will  be  very  readily  granted,  that  an  engine  con- 
ftru&ed  in  this  manner  will  be  very  ufeful  in  laving  the 
labour  of  men  ;  though  very  inadequate  to  the  talk  in¬ 
tended,  that  of  throwing  down  trees.  For  it  fufficiently 
appeared  from  experiments  made  by  the  committee  of 
mechanics,  that  trees  above  fixteen  inches  diameter,  ef- 
pecially  of  oaks  or  elms,  cannot  be  thrown  down  with 
this  engine,  without  the  afliftance  of  cutting  their 
roots. 

BEVERAGE,  drink,  liquor  to  be  drank. 

BIENNIAL  plants ,  fuch  as  continue  two  years. 

BIG,  the  fame  with  bear,  or  fquare  barley.  See  the 
article  Barley. 

BIGGE,  a  pap,  or  teat. 

BILL,  an  edged  tool  ufed  by  hulbandmen  in  cutting 
bulhes,  & c.  It  is  a  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooked 
point,  and  a  handle  either  Ihorter  or  longer,  according 
to  the  various  ufes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

BIN,  or  Binn,  a  place  where  corn,  &c.  is  depo- 
lited. 

BIND-WEED,  called  by  fome  with-wind ,  a  trouble- 
fome  weed,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies,  the  fmaller 
and  the  greater. 

The  firft:,  or  fmaller  bind-weed,  commonly  called 
gravel  bind-weed,  is  very  common  upon  dry  banks,  and 
in  gravelly  ground  in  moll  parts  of  England,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  lign  of  gravel  lying  near  the  furface.  Its  roots 
penetrate  very  deep  into  the  ground,  whence  it  is  in  fome 
countries  called  devil’s  guts.  It  is  a  very  troublefome 
weed  both  in  gardens  and  fields. 

The  fecond  or  greater  bind-weed,  is  alfo  a  trouble¬ 
fome  weed  ;  but  in  an  open  clear  fpot  of  ground,  where 
the  plants  are  conftantly  hoed  down  for  three  or  four 
months,  they  may  be  effectually  deftroyed ;  for  when 
the  ftalks  are  broken  or  cut,  a  milky  juice  flows  out, 
by  which  the  roots  are  foon  exhaufted,  and  decay ; 
but  as  every  part  of  the  root  will  grow,  this  circum- 
ftance  renders  it  a  troublefome  weed  to  deftroy,  where  its 
roots  are  intermixed  with  thofe  of  other  plants.  Miller's 
Gard.  Dift, 

Mr.  Lifle,  after  obferving  that  he  believes  bind-weed 
propagates  itfelf  in  pafture  grounds  chiefly  by  its  feeds, 
and  by  its  roots  in  arable  land,  becaufe  it  feems  to  flower 
too  late  in  corn  to  feed  before  the  corn  is  cut,  thinks 
the  reafon  why  it  is  moft  apt  to  multiply  in  clayey  foils, 
is  becaufe  fuch  ground  being,  in  the  common  practice, 
ploughed  only  in  winter  months,  after  wheat,  for  other 
crops  as  barley,  peafe,  or  oats,  and  not  till  about  Sep¬ 
tember  for  winter  vetches  ;  this  tillage  cannot  deftroy 
the  roots  or  feeds  of  weeds  like  the  fummer  fallows  for 
wheat ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  promotes  their  increafe, 
particularly  from  the  off-fets,  or  joints  of  the  roots. 
“  I  have  known,  fays  he,  in  this  cafe,  clay  land  folded 
for  barley,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  folds  going  over  it  laft,  was  lateft  fallowed, 
bring  up  fuch  an  increafe  of  with-wind,  that,  though 
the  fpring  and  fummer  had  been  very  dry,  every  ftem  of 
barley  had  a  with-wind  round  it.  As  the  fold  brought 
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up  a  crop  of  this  corn,  it  brought  up  with  each  plant  its 
enemy,  which  would  eat  it  out,  pull  it  down  before  it 
could  ripen,  and  thereby  prevent  the  filling  of  the  grain. 
The  crop  is  alfo  greatly  hazarded  here,  after  it  is  cut, 
from  the  danger  it  muft  run  by  laying  in  fwarth,  till  this 
weed  is  withered  before  it  can  be  carted.  Again,  near 
the  end  of  the  firft  fummer,  after  the  firft  year  of  a  crop 
of  hop-clover,  which  I  fed,  that  is  about  the  beginning 
of  Auguft,  I  fallowed  the  ground  for  wheat,  then  dung¬ 
ed  the  fallows,  and  fowed  the  wheat  before  Michaelmas. 
I  had  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat ;  but  a  with-wind 
came  up  to  every  plant ;  fo  that  had  it  been  a  wet  and 
cold  fummer,  inftead  of  a  hot  and  dry  one,  as  it  chanced 
to  be,  my  corn  would  have  been  pulled  down  and  lodged 
while  green  in  the  ear,  and  in  the  mijlk,  and  could  not 
then  have  filled  in  body  and  flour,  but  muft  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  blighted  corn.  The  increafe  of  the 
with-wind  here  was,  without  doubt,  occafioned  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  this  ground  only  to  one  fummer  feed  after  the 
hop-clover  was  fown,  when  it  had  borne  three  or  four 
crops  of  fummer  corn  after  its  wheat  crop  ;  for  by  the 
winter  ploughing,  as  I  intimated  before,  the  off-fets  of 
the  roots  of  weeds,  and  their  feeds,  were  propagated.  I 
could  not  conveniently  deftroy  thefe  roots  or  feeds  by 
giving  the  ground  a  feafonable  fummer  fallow  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June;  becaufe  I  Ihould  then  have  loft  the 
fruits  of  my  hop-clover  crop,  by  ploughing  it  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  firft;  fummer :  though  this  would  have 
contributed  much  to  the  killing  of  the  with-wind : 
whereas,  by  delaying  the  fallowing  three  months  longer, 
viz.  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  the  fun  had  loft 
its  ftrength  to  burn  up  the  roots  and  malt  the  feeds,  and 
it  was  too  late  for  the  ground  to  lie  long  to  a  fallow,  the 
dung  laid  on  the  fallows,  gave  new  life  to  the  roots 
and  feeds.  Lijle' s  Hufbandryy  vol.  II.  pag.  303. 

BIRCH,  the  name  of  a  tree  fo  well  known  as  to  need 
no  defcription.  This  tree  is  not  much  efteemed  for  its 
wood,  but  however  it  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
upon  barren  land,  where  better  trees  will  not  thrive} 
for  there  is  no  ground  fo  bad,  but  this  tree  will  thrive 
in  it ;  for  it  will  grow  in  moift  fpringy  land,  or  in 
dry  gravel  or  fand,  where  there  is  little  furface :  fo  that 
upon  ground  which  produced  nothing  but  mofs,  thefe 
trees  have  fuccecded  fo  well,  as  to  be  fit  to  cut  in  ten 
years  after  planting,  when  they  have  been  fold  for  near 
ten  pounds  per  acre  ftanding,  and  the  after-produce  have 
been  confiderably  increafed.  And  as  many  of  the  woods 
near  London,  which  were  chiefly  ftocked  with  thefe  trees, 
have  been  of  late  years  grubbed  up,  fo  the  value  of  thefe 
plantations  have  advanced  in  proportion.  Therefore  thofe 
perfons  who  are  poflefled  of  fuch  poor  land,  cannot  em¬ 
ploy  it  better,  than  by  planting  it  with  thefe  trees,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  expence  of  doing  it  is  not  great. 

The  beft  method  to  cultivate  this  tree,  is  to  furnifh 
yourfelf  with  young  plants  from  the  woods,  where  they 
naturally  grow,  and  are  generally  found  there  in  great 
plenty  ;  but  in  places  where  there  are  no  young  plants 
to  be  procured  near,  they  may  be  raifcd  from  feeds, 
which  Ihould  be  carefully  gathered  in  the  autumn,  as 
foon  as  the  fcales  under  which  they  are  lodged  begin  to 
open,  otherwife  they  will  foon  fall  out  and  be  loft:  the 
feeds  are  fmall,  fo  fhould  not  be  buried  deep  in  the 
ground.  The  autumn  is  the  beft  'feafon  to  fow  them  j 
and  in  a  fhady  fituation,  the  plants  will  thrive  better 

than 
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than  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  full  fun ;  for  in  all 
places  where  there  are  any  large  trees,  their  feeds  fall, 
and  the  plants  come  up  well  without  care  ;  fo  that  if 
the  young  plants  are  not  deftroved  by  cattle,  there  is 
generally  plenty  of  them,  in  all  the  woods  where  there , 
are  any  of  thefe  trees.  Thefe  wild  plants  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  not  to  injure  the  roots.  Ihe  ground 
where  they  are  to  be  planted,  will  require  no  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  done,  is  to  loofen  the 
ground  with  a  fpade  or  mattock,  in  the  places  where 
the  plants  are  to  (land,  making  holes  to  leceive  then 
roots,  covering  them  again  when  the  plants  are  placed, 
clofing  the  earth  hard  to  their  roots.  If  the  plants  are 
young,  and  have  not  much  top,  they  will  require  no 
pruning  4  but  where  they  have  bufhy  heads,  they  fhould 
be  fhortened,  to  prevent  their  being  fliaken  and  difplaced  • 
by  the  wind.  When  the  plants  have  taken  root,  they  >, 
will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  cut  down  the  great 
weeds  which  would  over-hang  the  plants,  being  careful 
not  to  cut  or  injure  the  young  trees.  This  need  not  to 
be  repeated  oftener  than  twice  in  a  fummer  the  two  firft 
years,  after  which  time  the  plants  will  be  flrong  enough 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  or  at  lead  be  out  of  danger 

from  them.  f 

Thefe  may  be  planted  any  time  from  the  middle  or 
O&ober,  till  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  ground  is 
not  frozen  ;  but  in  dry  land  the  autumn  is  the  bed  fea- 
fon,  and  the  fpring  for  moid.  The  didance  which  they 
ihould  be  planted,  is  four  feet  fquare,  that  they  may 
foon  cover  the  ground^  and  by  danding  clofe  they  will 
draw  each  other  up  ;  for  in  fitualions  where  they  are 
much  expofed,  if  they  are  not  pretty  clofe,  they  will  not 

thrive  fo  well.  ,  ' 

If  the  plants  take  kindly  to  the  ground,  they  will  be  fit 
to  cut  in  about  ten  years  ;  and  afterwards  they  may  be  cut 
every  feventh  or  eighth  year,  if  they  are  defigned  for  the 
broom-makers  only;  but  where  they  are  intended  for 
hoops,  they  fhould  not  be  cut  oftener  than  every  twelfth 

y<The  broom-makers  are  condant  cudomers  for  birch,  in 
all  places  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  or  where  it  is 
near  water-carriage :  in  other  parts  the  hoop-benders  are 
the  purchafers  ;  but  the  larger  trees  are  often  bought  by 
the  turners,  and  the  wood  is  ufed  for  making  ox-yokes, 
and  other  indruments  of  hufbandry. 

In  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  greatly  ufed  for  making  of  carriages  and  wheels, 
being  hard  and  of  long  duration.  In  France  it  is  generally 
ufed  for  making  wooden  fhoes.  It  likewife  makes  veiy 

good  fuel.  ...  , 

In  fome  places  thefe  trees  are  tapped  m  the  fpring,  and 
the  fap  drawn  out  to  make  birch  wine,  which  has  been  re¬ 
commended  for  the  done  and  gravel,  as  is  alfo  the  fap  un¬ 
fermented.  The  bark  of  the  birch-tree  is  almod  incor¬ 
ruptible.  In  Sweden  the  houfes  are  covered  with  it,  where 
it  lads  many  years.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  wood 
is  entirely  rotten,  and  the  bark  perfedly  found  and  good. 
Miller's  Card.  Di5l. 

The  bed  method  of  obtaining  the  flip  of  the  birch-tree 
for  making  wine,  See.  is  to  bore  a  hole  ilanting  upwards 
with  a  middle-fized  augre  to  a  moderate  depth  in  the  tree, 
and  to  faden  a  bottle  to  the  orifice,  by  which  means  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fap  may  be  fpeedily  procured.  Or 
many  gallons  in  a  day  may  be  gathered  from  the  boughs 
of  the  trees  by  cutting  them  off,  leaving  their  ends  lit  to 
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go  into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  and  fo  by  hanging  many  bot¬ 
tles  on  feveral  boughs,  the  liquor  will  didil  into  them 
very  plentifully. 

The  feafon  for  this  work  is  from  the  end  of  February  to 
the  end  of  March,  whild  the  fap  rifes,  and  before  the  leaves 
fhoot  out  from  the  tree ;  for  when  the  fap  is  forward,  and 
the  leaves  begin  to  appear,  the  juice,  by  along  digedion 
in  the  branch,  grows  thick  and  coloured,  which  before 
was  thin  and  limpid.  Nor  will  the  fap  didil  either  in  the 
night,  or  in  cold  weather  while  the  north  and  ead  winds 
blow  ;  but  very  well  and  freely,  when  the  fouth-wed 
winds  blow,  or  the  fun  fliines  warm. 

The  liquor  is  bed  that  proceeds  from  the  branches,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  longer  time  in  the  tree,  and  thereby  better  di- 
geded,  and  acquiring  more  of  its  flavour  than  if  it  had 
been  extracted  from  the  trunk.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry  t 
vol.  II.  pag.  406. 

In  order  to  have  enough  of  this  liquor  to  fet  about  mak¬ 
ing  wine  with  it,  many  trees  fhould  be  tapped  at  the  fame 
time,  fo  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fap  may  be  obtained 
in  a  few  days  ;  for  it  will  not  keep  long,  without  a  tendency 
to  putrefaction.  To  prevent  this,  fome  authors  advife 
fetting  that  which  is  firfl  drawn  in  bottles,  or  other  proper 
veflels,  in  the  fun,  till  the  red  be  ready,  and  to  put  into  it 
a  hard  toad  of  rye-bread  cut  thin,  to  make  it  ferment.. 
But  as  it  is  neceflary  to  mix  with  this  juice  either  fugar  or 
raifins,  in  order  to  give  it  a  body,  to  enable  it  to  undergo 
a  regular  fermentation,  which  alone  can  render  it  fit  for 
keeping,  and  for  want  of  which  it  is  that  this  wine  is  fo 
apt  to  burd  the  bottles  into  which  it  is  put,  that  firfl  fer¬ 
mentation  will  certainly  be  found  hurtful.  When  there¬ 
fore  the  hufbandman  has  not  a  diffident  number  of  trees 
to  obtain  fap  enough  for  his  purpofe  in  two  or  three  days, 
the  mod  advifable  way  will  be  to_put  the  fap  into  very  dveet 
veflels,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  cellar ;  for  it  will  keep 
there  perfectly  found,  for  a  much  longer  time,  efpecially 
if  it  be  covered  with  oil,  or  bunged  up  clofe. 

The  proportion  of  fugar  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
tade  and  intention  of  the  brewer :  but,  in  general,  a  pound 
of  fugar  is  thought  to  be  the  proper  allowance  for  a  gallon 
of  this  liquor.  The  fap  and  fugar  mud  be  thoroughly 
united  by  a  heat  juA  fufficient  to  make  them  boil ;  but  the- 
long  boiling,  which  is  generally  advifed,  can  andver  no 
good  purpofe  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  render  the  liquor 
lefs  difpofed  to  ferment  kindly,  and  likewife  deprive  it  of 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  peculiar  fragrance  and  flavour  of 
the  tree  from  whence  it  was  taken.  It  ffiould  therefore  he 
carefully  remembered,  that  the  foie  purpofe  of  boiling  this 
liquor  is,  to  make  a  thorough  diflolution  of  the  fugar  in 
it.  Some  people  fubditute  honey  indead  of  fugar  ;  in  this 
cafe  a  quart  of  honey  is  edeemed  equal  to  a  pound  of  iu» 
gar.  With  regard  to  various  fpices  ordered  by  different 
writers,  they  mud  be  left  to  the  tade  and  option  of  the 
maker. 

It  is  generally  found  neceflary  in  order  to  ferment  this 
liquor,  to  put  into  it  a  little  yeafl,  a  hit  of  dough,  or  a  thin 
toad  of  leavened  bread ;  after  which  it  is  treated  in  all  re- 
fpeCts  like  oth^r  vinous  liquors..  See  the  articles  Fer¬ 
mentation,  and  Wine. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  the  North,  where  large  birch  and 
plane  trees  are  frequent,  their  fap  is  obtained  in  fuch  plen-- 
ty  as  to  be  ufed  for  brewing,  indead  of  water,  and  that  it 
makes  equally  drong  beer  with  much  lefs  malt.  Dr.  ong», 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  NQ  46.  fays,  that  out. 

buffiel  of  malt  brewed  with  this  liqyor  will  make  as  good. 

ale, 
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ale,  as  four  bubiels  with  common  water.  He  thinks  the 
fap  of  the  fycamore  the  beft  for  brewing ;  becaufe  it  is 
very  fweet,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  very  wholfome. 

BIRD-GRASS,  or  Fowl-Meadow-Grass,  a  very 
excellent  grafs  imported  from  Virginia,  by  the  late  Peter 
Wych,  Efq;  and  has  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs  by  Mr. 
Roque.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Elliot  of  New-England,  in  his 
EiTays  on  Field-Hufbandry,  tells  us,  that  it  acquired  this 
odd  name  from  its  being  brought  into  a  piece  of  poor 
meadow  at  Dedham,  by  ducks  and  other  wild  water-fowl. 
We  have  given  a  figure  of  this  valuable  grafs  on  Plate  IV. 

fcg-  4-  ...  . 

As  Mr.  Roque  is  the  only  perfon  that  has  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  this  fpecies  of  grafs,  we  (hall  give  our  readers 
his  own  account  of  it,  which  he  fent  in  a  letter  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 

.  “  In  the  month  of  March,  1^64,  I  received  from  the 
late  Peter  Wych,  Efq;  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
agriculture  in  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
See.  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  feed  of  a  fpecies  of  grafs 
called  bird-grafsi  He  obtained  it  from  Virginia,  where  it 
.grows,  through  it  is  not  a  native  grafs.  The  intention  of 
putting  it  into  my  hands  was,  in  order  that  I  fhould  cul¬ 
tivate  it,  and  be  thence  able  to  form  a  judgment  whether 
it  might  have  any  peculiar  properties  not  found  in  our 
grafles,  that  would  render  it  an  advantageous  article  of 
culture  here.  He  had,  himfelf,  conceived  a  very  high 
opinion  of  it,  by  the  information  he  had  gained  concern¬ 
ing  it,  from  the  country  whence  it  came  ;  and  intended, 
as  foon  as  he  fhould  have  due  proof  from  experiment,  of 
what  he  hoped,  to  bring  it  before  the  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  &c.  who  had,  with  public-fpirited 
zeal,  entered  very  minutely  into  the  confideration  of  the 
means  of  improving  pabures.  Being  very  folicitous  to 
acquit  myfelf  of  the  trub,  I  carefully  preferred  this  little 
treafure  till  the  month  of  April,  which  I  thought  might 
be  a  fit  time  to  fow  it.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the 
particular  nature  of  this  grafs,  I  prepared-  the  ground  for 
it,  in  the  fame  manner  I  fhould  have  done  for  a  flower¬ 
bed  :  raking  it  with  a  wooden  rake.  I  did  this  as  I  was 
willing  by  every  means  to  fecure  its  coming  up  :  but  fuch 
care  would  not  have  appeared  in  the  lead  neceffary,  had  I 
"known  its  great  hardinefs,  and  force  of  vegetating  power, 
as  I  have  done  fince. 

“  At  the  time  I  expecRed  the  bird-grafs  to  rife  from  my 
feed,  I  found  the  weeds  and  common  grafs  coming  up  very 
thick  :  fo  that  I  could  not  didinguidi  the  defired  kind  from 
thefe  intruders  ;  particularly  the  poa-grafs.  Being  a  bran- 
ger,  as  I  before  faid,  to  the  appearance  of  the  bird-grafs, 
I  thought  it  the  bed  way  to  weed  out  the  other  grafs  and 
herbs  which  I  knew,  and  to  let  what  I  could  not  dibin - 
guifli  to  be  fo,  remain  in  the  ground  :  and  my  eagernefs 
was  fo  great  to  perceive  whether  the  bird-grafs  was  come 

up,  that  I  went  almod  every  hour  to  look  after  it.  I  dif- 
covered  it  at  lad,  in  about  a  month  from  the  time  of  its 
being  fown,  by  its  having  a  deeper  green  hue  than  is  com¬ 
monly  feen  in  our  grades  :  and  I  tranfplanted  it  as  foon  as 
I  imagined  it  would  bear  moving,  into  fome  of  the  fame 
kind  of  ground,  as  that  On  which  it  had  been  raifed  :  hav¬ 
ing  fird  turned  it  up  and  cleared  it  from  weeds.  The  fize 
of  this  piece  of  ground  was  about  twenty  rods  :  part  of  it 
a  little  gravelly,  and  the  other  part  of  it  moory  land.  I 
foon  perceived  the  bird-grafs  grew  better  on  the  gravelly 
than  on  the  moory  part  of  the  ground.  That  on  the 
gravelly  being  of  a  better  colour  and  fweeter  than  that 
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j  on  the  moory  ;  which  was  pale  and  yellow.  And  with 
refpe'<R  to  the  moory  ground  itfelf,  one  part  was  moiber 
than  the  other,  and  the  bird-grafs  grew  better  on  the 
drier  fide  than  on  the  wet.  The  grafs,  however,  looked 
well  all  the  dimmer, / and  in  the  month  of  September 
following,  I  began  to  gather  the  feed,  and  proceeded  in 
it  till  0<Rober.  The  quantity  of  the  feed  was  above 
twelve  pounds. 

“  The  fird  year  the  grafs  did  not  grow  to  above  two 
feet  and  an  half  high  :  but  the  fecond  it  rofe  to  be  four 
feet  high.  On  the  14th  of  June  of  that  year,  being 
1765,  I  meafured  out  ten  rods  of  this  grafs,  and  cut  it. 
Three  days  after  I  weighed  the  produiR  of  this  ten  rod, 
herb  and  feed  together  ;  and  they  amounted  to  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  The  tenth  of  Augud  following,  the  fame 
grafs  was  again  grown  to  the  height  of  two  feet  eight 
inches,  and  was  a  fecond  time  fit  to  cut  for  hay  :  but  I 
did  not  cut  it ;  becaufe  I  wanted  a  fecond  crop  of  feed : 
which  I  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  October  ;  and  it 
proved  a  much  greater  crop  than  the  former.  About  this 
time  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  which  occafioned  me  no 
fmall  fhare  of  trouble  in  drying  the  grafs,  and  turning  the 
little  cocks.  I  then  fird  remarked  that  fhoots  were  made 
from  almod  every  joint,  in  confequence  of  themoidure  ; 
but  from  fome  more  than  others  :  and  of  thefe  many  were 
of  a  finger’s  length.  Had  I  not  differed  this  grafs  to  band, 
that  I  might  have  the  feed,  I  am  fatisfied  I  could  have 
mowed  it  thrice  in  the  year  ;  but  wanting  to  colle<R  as 
great  a  quantity  as  I  could  of  the  feed,  I  have  not  yet 
a<Rually  tried  that  experiment.  I  am  very  confident, 
however,  that  this  kind  of  grafs  may  be  brought  to  afford 
eight  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  the  year:  and  any  perfon  who 
may  entertain  doubts  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  fuppo- 
fition,  may  have  them  cleared  up  by  ocular  proof,  if  they 
will  take  the  trouble  to  call  on  me  ;  as  great  numbers  of 
gentlemen  have  already  done,  to  their  entire  fatisfa<Rion 
in  this  point.  The  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  beginning 
of  June,  will  be  a  proper  time  for  fuch  infpe<Rion  ;  as  this 
grafs,  being  a  forward  kind,  will  be  fit  to  cut  at  that, 
feafon. 

“  This  grafs  has  a  peculiar  quality,  different  from  what 
is  found  in  any  other  kind  I  ever  knew  before  ;  which  is, 
that  it  hath  very  fhort  joints,  and  that  every  joint  fends  out 
flioots,  which  ftrike  root  whenever  they  touch  the  ground. 
On  taking  a  full-grown  plant  of  the  grafs  out  of  the 
ground,  it  will  be  found,  moreover,  capable  of  being  di¬ 
vided  into  twenty  fmaller  roots  or  off-fets,  proper  to  be 
again  planted:  and  thefe  oft-fets,  though  taken  thus  from 
the  root,  even  in  the  beginning  of  July,  will  bear  feed  the 
fame  year.  If,  likewife,  when  this  grafs  is  ready  to  be 
mowed,  there  fliould  happen  to  be  much  rain,  no  damage 
will  enfue  on  waiting  a  month  for  fair  weather.  Becaufe, 
as  this  grafs  is  condantly  fending  out  fhoots  at  every  joint, 
it  always  keeps  frefli  ;  and  docs  not  wither,  nor  rot  at 
the  bottom,  as  other  grafles  do :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
continues  green,  even  till  the  feed  is  ripe :  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  Angular  property,  and  of  great  confequence. 

“  The  goodnefs  of  this  kind  of  grafs  may  alfo  be  very 
obvioufly  inferred  from  the  following  particular.  When 
1  had  fowed  it,  which  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1764, 
I  had,  as  I  have  above  declared,  only  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  feed  :  but  betwixt  that  time  and  the  prefent,  I 
have  found  fuch  a  furprizing  increafe,  that  i  have  colle<Red 
from  the  fuccefhve  crops  of  this  ounce  and  a  half,  as  much 
feed  as  has  fown  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land ;  and 

have 
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have  befides,  as  much  by  me  at  prcfent,  as  will  fow  one 
hundred  acres  more. 

“  I  {hall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  commendation  of 
this  grafs,  than  only  to  fay,  that  it  has  every  quality  re- 
quifite  to  make  good  hay.  That  it  is  cafily  propagated, 
and  from  a  very  fmall  portion  of  feed.  That  it  is  not  fub- 
je£l  to  rot,  or  fail  in  patches,  as  moft  other  kinds  of  grafs 
do.  That  it  is  a  beautiful  green  at  all  times,  and  confe- 
quently  affords  a  moft  pleafing  verdure,  when  fown  in 
fight  of  any  houfe,  or  made  part  of  any  profpe£l.  And, 
laftly,  that  the  produce  of  hay  from  it  is  extremely  great, 
being  much  more  than  any  other  kind  of  true  grafs  will 
yield.  Of  the  truth  of  all  this  many  perfons  can  witnefs, 
■who  have,  on  feeing  the  real  trials  refpecling  it,  given  the 
greatefl  encomiums  on  it  :  I  fliall  therefore  proceed  now 
to  offer  fome  directions  for  its  culture. 

“  The  ground  on  which  the  feed  of  this  kind  of  grafs 
is  intended  to  be  fown,  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  manner 
that  is  proper  for  lucern  :  that  is,  it  fliould  be  well  ploughed 
and  harrowed  :  and  cleared,  as  much  as  poffible,  from  all 
weeds,  in  the  fame  way  as  is  done  for  barley.  When  the 
ground  is  well  mellowed  and  fweetened,  the  feed  may  be 
fown  :  the  quantity  of  which  may  be  about  one  pound 
and  a  half  per  acre ;  and  the  time  of  doing  it,  from  March 
to  April. 

“  Before  the  bird-grafs  feed  be  fown,  it  will  be  proper 
to  fow  as  much  barley  or  oats,  as  will  afford  half  a  crop: 
and  fuch  barley  or  oats  being  harrowed  in,  the  pound  and 
half  of  bird-grafs  feed  fliould  be  fown  over  it :  after  which, 
in  general  cafes,  the  ground  is  only  to  be  rolled  the  firft 
opportunity  when  it  is  dry.  But  if  the  foil  be  fandy  or 
dry,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  a  very  light  harrowing. 

“  This  kind  of  grafs  cannot  be  well  fown  without  fome 
corn.  Becaufe  it  is  of  fo  fine  and  delicate  a  nature,  at  its 
firft  coming  up,  that  the  weeds  would  overpower  and  choak 
it  at  that  time  :  or  a  great  expence  would  be  neceffary  for 
clearing  them  away  by  hand.  But  when  this  grafs  is  fo 
mature,  as  to  be  in  the  ftate  of  a  pafture,  or  fit  to  cut,  it 
grows  fo  clofe  and  thick,  that  if  a  handful  of  money  was 
thrown  up  over  it,  none  would,  when  fallen,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  reach  the  ground. 

“  As  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  proper  for  the  culture  of 
bird-grafs,  almoft  every  kind  will  do  very  well  for  it ;  ex¬ 
cept,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  fuch  as  is  too  wet  or 
moory  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  good  properties  of  this, grafs, 
becaufe  few  kinds  flourifh  much  on  dry  gravelly  ground. 

•  “  This  is  a  juft  account  of  the  obfervations  and  expe¬ 
riments  I  have  hitherto  made  on  this  valuable  grafs  ;  and 
they  feem  fuflicient  to  juftify  me,  in  endeavouring  to  ren¬ 
der  it  known  to  the  public,  as  an  objefl  worthy  their  at¬ 
tention.” 

BIRD’S -NEST,  the  name  of  a  weed,  otherwife  called 
wild  carrot.  See  Wild,  Carrot. 

BISHOP,  a  little  fpotted  beetle,  commonly  called  the 
lady-cow,  or  lady-bird. 

BIS1TOPING,  a  cant  term  made  ufe  of  by  horfe- 
jockies,  implying  the  unfair  pradlices  they  make  ufe  of 
to  conceal  the  age  of  an  old  liorfe,  or  the  ill  properties  of 
a  bad  one. 

BIT,  or  Bitt,  the  iron  part  of  a  bridle,  put  into  a 
horfe’s  mouth. 

BLACK,  a  colour  in  horfes,  efteemed  very  beautiful, 
efpecially  when  they  are  of  a  jet  {Inning  black,  and  well 
marked,  without  having  too  much  white :  for  as  a  great 
deal  of  white,  efpecially  when  it  fpveads  round  their  eyes, 
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and  a  great  way  up  their  legs,  adds  nothing  to  their  beauty,, 
fo  neither  does  it  add  any  thing  to  their  goodnefs.  The 
Englilh  black  horfes  have  more  white  about  them  than  the 
black  horfes  of  any  other  country.  The  Spanifh,  Ara¬ 
bian,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  horfes,  feldom  have  much  ; 
though  a  ftar  or  blaze,  and  fometimes  a  white  muzzle, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  feet  tipped  with  white,  always 
looks  beautiful  and  lively,  and  is  fo  far  from  being  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  that  moft  think  it  an 
addition,  from  an  opinion  that  horfes  without  marks  are 
generally  ftubborn  and  ill-conditioned.  Some  black  horfes 
have  brown  muzzles,  are  brownifh  on  their  flanks,  and 
between, their  hips.  Thefe  are  often  called  black  browns, 
as  they  are  not  a  perfect  black,  but  approach  near  to  the 
colour  of  a  tawny  black  hound  ;  fome  are  of  a  lighter  co¬ 
lour  about  their  muzzles,  and  are  called  mealy-mouthed 
horfes ;  and  of  thefe  fort  are  the  pigeon-eyed  horfes,  which 
have  a  white  circle  round  their  eye-lids,  and  their  funda¬ 
ments  often  white.  Thofe  that  partake  moft  of  the 
brown,  are  generally  the  ftrongeft  in  conftitution.  Gibjon 
on  Horfes ,  vol.  1 .  pag.  46. 

BLACK-GRASS,  a  fpecies  of  grafs  in  America,  of 
which  the  following  account  is  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Elliot 
of  New-England. 

<c  We  have,  fays  that  worthy  writer,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Mills,  an  excellent  fort  of  grafs  in  our  falt-marfhes.  It 
thrives  beft,  and  grows  largeft,  in  thofe  meadows  which 
border  on  tide-rivers,  and  have  the  greatefl  mixture  of 
frefh-water.  Where  the  water  is  very  fait  it  is  not  apt  to 
fix  and  fpread ;  but  will  remain  fhort  and  poor.  It  is  very 
tender,  and  cuts  as  eafily  as  garden  cives,  grows  thicker 
and  taller  than  the  common  falt-marfh  grafs,  and  affords 
from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  :  but  it  is  a  flow 
grower,  after  it  has  been  cut.  Its  feeds  are  fmall,  like 
thofe  of  tobacco.  The  colour  of  this  grafs  is  a  very  deep 
green,  which  renders  it  fo  confpicuoufly  different  from 
every  other  kind,  that  it  is  univerfally  known  by  the 
name  of  black  grafs. 

(i  This  fpecies  introduced  itfelf  long  finee  the  fettle- 
ment  of  New  England.  Our  firft  planters  knew  nothing 
of  it ;  nor  has  it  yet  travelled  very  far  fouth-weft.  Its 
firft  appearance  in  this  colony  was  on  a  marfh  at  Say- 
brook,  to  which  an  old  boat  was  brought  down  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  by  a  great  flood,  and  there  caft  up.  This 
inclined  me  to  think,  that  it  was  originally  an  inland 
grals,  which  happened  to  fuit  with  fuch  fait  marfhes  as 
are  well  fupplied  with  frefh  water':  and  what  confirms 
me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  a  perfon  in  the  town  of  Kil- 
lingworth,  where  I  refide,  having  cleared  a  fvvamp  far 
diflant  from  fait  water,  and  afterwards  fent  into  this 
frefh  fneadow,  cattle,  which  had  been  foddered  with  hay 
of  the  black  grafs,  had  there  in  a  fhort  time  (undoubtedly 
by  means  of  its  feeds  carried  thither  in  the  dung  of  thefe 
cattle)  a  fine  growth  of  this  very  grafs,  which  has  finee 
not  only  eftablifhed  itfelf,  fpread,  extended,  and,  like  a 
conqueror,  beaten  out  the  natural  grafs  ;  but  looks  as 
flourifhing  in  that  frefh  meadow,  as  any  growing  on  a 
falt-marfh, 

“  I  have  a  large  tracl  of  peat  meadow,  in  which  no 
grafs  feeds  will  grow.  1  defign  to  try  the  feeds  of  this 
black  grafs  in  that  dead  frefh  meadow,  finee  the  other 
forts  which  I  have  tried  do  not  fucceed.  AV hat  en¬ 
courages  me  to  do  this,  is  my  having  introduced  it  into 
a  once  ufelefs,  worthlefs  morafs,  worfe  indeed  than  no¬ 
thing,  though  of  confiderable  extent,  for  I  was  obliged 
l  to 
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to  be  at  the  £xpence  of  fencing  it,  for  the  fake  of  other 
]and.  It  was  quite  over-run  with  reads,  bufhes,  and 
brakes. 

“  Between  this  land  of  mine  and  a  creek  of  fait  wa¬ 
ter,  intervened  three  meadow  lots  belonging  to  other 
perfons.  I  obtained  leave  of  the  owners  to  cut  a  ditch 
fix  feet  wide  through  their  ground,  and  carried  this  ditch 
to  the  upper  end  of  my  land,  where  feveral  crofs  ditches 
were  then  dug,  to  invite  in,  and  retain  the  fait  water. 
The  gaping  mouths  of  thefe  numerous  ditches  foon  oc- 
cafioned  a  ftrong  indraught  of  fait  water,  and,  in  time, 
converted  the  main  ditch  into  a  proper  tide  creek.  The 
fait  water  thus  introduced  has  done  wonders.  It  has  not 
only  killed  the  trees,  bufhes,  brakes,  and  levelled  great 
inequalities,  but  has  alfo  introduced  the  black  grafs,  and 
thereby  rendered  an  acre  of  that  land,  which  was  not 
worth  any  thing  before,  now  worth  thirty-five  pounds  of 
our  currency. 

“  The  fait  water  in  its  paffage  through  my  neighbours 
grounds  has  alfo  done  them  great  fervice,  by  introducing 
this  black  grafs  ;  and  all  this  with  fmall  expence.”  Milk's 
Hujbandry ,  vol.  III.  p.  416. 

To  this  account  of  the  black  grafs  given  by  doctor 
.Elliot,  we  fhall  add  the  following,  tranfmitted  in  a  letter 
from  that  gentleman’s  fon-in-law,  the  reverend  doctor 
Gale. 

“  Its  (the  black  grafs)  early  fpring  and  growth,  its 
lively  green,  its  great  produce,  the  preference  given  to 
it  by  cattle,  when  diftributed  promifcuoufly  with  fait 
grafs  for  their  food  ;  its  rendering  the  turf  of  mirey, 
loofe,  dirty  meadows,  firm  and  folid,  and  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  quality  when  improved  for  pafture  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer,  raifed  its  reputation,  and  endeavours  were  ufed 
to  propagate  it  :  but  it  proved  very  fullen  and  uncertain 
in  its  growth  ;  growing  only  where  it  lifted,  from  the 
feed  promifcuoufly  fhed,  and  wafted  about  by  the  tide 
which  overflowed  the  meadows. 

i(  It  is  obferved  to  grow  and  flourifh  well  near  the 
banks  of  rivers,  which  admit  the  fait  water,  and  even 
in  flat  or  low  meadows,  which  are  in  fome  meafure 
overflowed  every  tide  by  the  fait  water  :  but  thefe  low 
meadows  muft  alfo  be  of  that  kind  only,  where  there  is 
a  courfe  of  frefh  water  when  the  tide  is  out :  fo  that  a 
mixture  of  both  frefh  and  fait  water  feems  to  be  necef- 
fary  for  its  prolific  vegetation. 

“  It  grows  largeft  and  beft  in  reedy  and  rufhy  coves, 
or  arms  of  the  fait  meadows,  which  are  a  little  higher 
than  the  general  level  of  the  fait  marfh,  which  are  not 
commonly  overflowed  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides, 
which  lie  at  fome  diftance  from  fait  creeks  or  courfes 
of  fait  water,  and  which  are  watered  by  frefh  fprings 
rifing  from  the  banks,  or  adjoining  uplands. 

“  I  have  feen  feveral  fuch  meadows  which  flourifh  re¬ 
markably  with  this  fort  of  grafs,.  though  but  lately 
brought  under  culture  :  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
eight  acres  of  fuch  a  cove  produced  this  year  thirty-two 
tons  of  black  grafs  in  an  adjoining  townfhip. 

s‘  Tire  black  grafs  is  not  near  fo  much  impregnated 
with  fait  as  the  common  grafs  is,  when  both  of  them 
grow  together  ;  and  the  dew  which  adheres  to  the  black 
grafs  is  frefh,  when  that  on  fait  grafs.  is  highly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fait. 

1‘  It  thrives  beft  on  a  clay  or  ftrong  loam.  The  na¬ 
tural  turf  fhould  be  broken,  and  the  feed,  after  being 
mixi-d  with  frefh  cow  dung,  fhould  be  fpread,  and  faften- 
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ed  in  by  treading,  that  it  may  not  be  carried  off  by  the 
water  :  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  tranfplanting  the  turf 
taken  from  a  black  grafs  meadow,  by  which  means  it  will 
be  made  to  fpread  a  pace. 

“  It  will  alfo  grow  where  fait  water  never  reaches.  I' 
have  feen  it  growing  on  moift  upland,  and  the  turf  has 
been  fo  firm,  that  it  was  hard  work  for  fix  oxen  to  plough 
through  it. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  the  above  gentleman  has  juft 
fent  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  the  feed  of  this  black  grafs  ; 
and  that  they  have  diftributed  it  to  a  number  of  gentle¬ 
men,  in  order  to  their  fowing  it  on  proper  foils  ;  fo  that 
there  is  great  reafon  to  hope  that  this  valuable  grafs  will 
foon  be  as  well  known  in  England,  as  it  is  now  in. 
America. 

BLACK-LAND,  a  name  given  to  a  particular  fort  of 
clayey  foil,  which  is  rather  a  grey  than  a  true  black.  But 
however  pale  it  may  be  when  dry,  it  always  blackens  by 
means  of  rain  ;  and  when  ploughed  up  at  thole  feafons, 
it  flicks  to  the  plough  fhare  ;  and  the  more  it  is  wrought,, 
the  muddier  and  dufkier  coloured  it  appears. 

Thefe  forts  of  lands  when  fomewhat  fat,  yet  porous, 
light,  and  fufficiently  tenacious,  are  good  both  for  corn, 
and  grafs  ;  but  as  they  are  moftly  in  bottoms,  fo  the 
wetnefs  of  them  often  fpoil  them  for  corn  ;  but  where 
they  are  dry,  they  are  extraordinary  fruitful,  efpecially 
for  barley  ;  they  will  bear  alfo  good  wheat  upon  an  erch 
crop :  but  if  they  are  fo  very  rich,  that  you  fear  lodg¬ 
ing  of  the  corn,  you  may,  if  a  deep  mould,  plant  them 
with  liquorice,  or  fow  them  with  hemp,  woad,  cole,, 
rape  feed,  madder,  or  fome  other  rich  commodity,  that 
beft  agrees  with  fuch  land  ;  and  afterwards  with  corn, 
when  fome  of  the  fertility  is  abated.  The  natural  pro¬ 
duce  of  thefe  lands  is  commonly  thiftles,  docks,  and  all; 
forts  of  rank  weeds  and  grafs.  It  will  bear  excellent  clo-- 
ver.  The  beft  manure  is  chalk,  lime,  dung,  &c.  Mor¬ 
timer's  Hujbandry,  vol.  I  pag.  7  5. 

BLACK-LEGS,  a  name  given  in  Leicefterfhire  to  a: 
difeafe  frequent  among  the  calves  and  fheep.  In  Staftbrd-- 
fhire  they  call  it  the  wood-evil. 

It  is  a  white  jelly,  and  fometimes  a  bloody  jelly,  fet-* 
ding  in  their  legs,  from  whence  it  has  its  name  of  black¬ 
legs,  and  often  in  the  neck  between  the  fkin  and  fiefh,, 
which  will  make  them  carry  their  necks  awry.  If  it  falls 
on  the  joints  they  overcome  it  ;  but  if  on  their  bowels, 
they  die,  nor  is  there  any  cure.  Lijle's  Hujbandry ,  vol.. 
ft.  pag.  134. 

BLACK  OATS,  afpeciesof  oats  greatly  cultivated  in> 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  being  efteemed  a  very 
hearty  food  for  horfes.  See  the  article  Oats. 

BLACK  THORN,  a  fpecies  of  bufhes  well  known, f 
and  much  ufed  in  making  fences,  &c. 

It  is  not  reckoned  quite  io  good  for  fences  as  the 
white  thorn,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  run  more  into  the 
ground,  and  is  not  fo  certain  of  growing  ;  but  then  the 
bufhes  are  much  the  beft,  and  moft  lafting  of  any  for 
dead  hedges,  or  to  mend  gaps  :  nor  are  cattle  fo  apt  to. 
crop  them  as  the  other.  They  will  grow  on  the  fame  fort 
of  foil  with  the  white  thorn  ;  but  the  richer  the  mould  is,, 
the  more  they  will  profper.  Mortimer' s  Hujbandry ,  vol. 
l.pag.  5. 

BLADE,  the  fpire  of  grafs,  or  green  {hoots  of  corn. 

Blade,  alfo  flgnifies  the  fharp  or  ftriking  part  of  a- 
weapon  or  inftrument.. 

BLAIN, 
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BLAIN,  a  difeafe  to  which  cattle  are  fubjecl  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year.  Some  think  it  is  occafioned  by  a  little 
red  worm  which  the  cattle  lick  up.  It  often  occafions  a 
bladder  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  under  the  tongue,  and 
when  this  happens,  the  beaft  may  be  cured  by  breaking 
the  bladder,  and  rubbing  it  with  fait. 

Others  impute  the  difeafe  to  a  fudden  riling  of  the 
blood,  and  may  be  known  by  the  beall’s  eyes  running 
with  water  ;  and  as  the  diftemper  advances,  its  eyes  will 
fwell,  and,  if  bled  under  the  rump,  the  blood  will 
feel  hot.  In  this  cafe  the  following  drench  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Take  a  pennyworth  of  Englifh  liquorice,  and 
unequal  quantity  of  Englilh  annifeeds,  turmeric,  long 
pepper,  horfe-fpice  or  diapente,  all  ground  fine,  and 
juft  boiled  up  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  beer  ;  but  if  the.  heat 
of  the  blood  indicates  that  the  diftemper  proceeds  from  a 
hot  caufe,  the  horfe-fpice  fhould  be  omitted.  It  is  added, 
that  if  the  bladder  cannot  be  found  under  the  tongue,  the 
bum-gut  fhould  be  raked,  where  it  will  be  found  in  the 
back.  If  a  knife  be  run  through  the  ear  of  a  beaft  near 
the  root,  it  will,  according  to  the  report  of  experienced 
graziers,  prove  a  certain  cure  in  this  diftemper,  provided 
it  be  done  before  the  beaft  falls.  Life 's  Hujbandry ,  uol. 
II  .pag.  127. 

BLAST,  the  fame  with  blight.  See  Blight. 

BLAZE,  a  white  mark  in  a  horfe’s  face. 

BLEA,  that  part  of  a  tree  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  bark,  or  between  that  and  the  hard  wood, 
and  is  the  firft  progrefs  of  the  alteration  of  the  bark  into 
wood,  by  the  natural  growth,  and  {Lengthening  of  the 
fibres. 

While  the  blea  remains  any  thing  foft,  and  retains 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  bark,  it  may  maintain  a  feeble 
vegetation  ;  but  when  it  is  grown  abfolutely  hard  and 
woody,  it  can  no  longer  contribute  to  carry  on  that  ope¬ 
ration. 

BLEEDING,  an  operation  frequently  neceflary  among 
all  kinds  of  cattle,  particularly  horfes  ;  and  confifts  in 
opening  a  vein  by  means  of  an  inftrument  called  a 
fleam. 

Thofe  horfes  that  ftand  much  in  the  liable,  and  are  full 
fed,  require  bleeding  more  than  thofe  that  are  in  conftant 
exercife  ;  but  efpecially  when  their  eyes  look  heavy  and 
dull,  red  and  inflamed  ;  or  when  they  look  yellow  or  in¬ 
flamed  in  their  lips,  and  infides  of  their  mouths  ;  when 
they  feem  hotter  than  ufual,  and  mangle  their  hay.  Thefe 
are  all  indications  that  require  bleeding,  and  likewife  to 
lower  their  diet  till  they  have  more  exercife. 

Young  horfes  ftiould  be  bled  when  they  are  Ihedding 
their  teeth,  which  is  a  relief  to  them,  and  removes  thofe 
feverilh  heats,  to  which  they  are  fubjedt  at  that  time. 

The  fpring  is  always  a  proper  feafon  for  bleeding,  be- 
caufe  their  blood  is  then  more  luxuriant  than  at  other 
times  ;  and  in  fummer  it  is  often  neceflary  to  prevent  fe¬ 
vers,  always  choofing  tire  cool  of  the  morning,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  cool  the  remaining  part  of  the  day. 

Some  bleed  their  horfes  three  or  four  times  a  year,  or 
even  oftener,  by  way  of  prevention.  Thefe  take  a  very 
fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  not  exceeding  a  pint,  or  a  pint 
and  a  half,  only  to  give  a  kind  of  brifleer  motion  to  the 
blood,  and  by  that  means  to  preferve  or  render  it  more 
thin  and  fluid,  and  to  prevent  its  ftagnating  in  the 
fmaller  veflels,  which  indeed  is  the  firft  beginning  of  al- 
moft  all  difeafes  ;  but  how  far  this  fucceeds,  can  only  be 
known  to  thofe  who  have  pradlifed  it  a  fufiicient  time. 
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There  is,  however,  this  inconvenience  from  frequent 
bleeding,  that  it  grows  into  a  habit,  which,  in  fo me 
cafes,  cannot  be  eafily  broken  off  without  hazard ;  and 
fome  horfes  have  been  known  to  become  weak  from  fre¬ 
quent  bleeding,  while  others  have  had  their  necks  fo  full 
of  fears,  that  they  are  apt  to  inflame  and  feller  every 
time  they  are  bled,  which  is  always  troublcfome,  and  of¬ 
ten  ends  with  thelofs  of  the  vein.  And  therefore  to  pre-* 
vent  fuch  accidents,  thofe  who  bleed  horfes  fliould  not 
confine  their  operation  to  one  place  of  the  vein,  as  they 
generally  do,  but  ufe  themfelves  to  open  it  higher  or 
lower  as  they  fee  occafion ;  and  if  they  meet  with  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  bleeding  in  the  neck  veins,  the  plate  veins,  or 
any  other  large  veins,  that  can  be  made  to  run  a  full 
ftream,  will  equally  anfwer  the  fame  end. 

But  the  cafes  that  require  bleeding  moft,  are  colds, 
fevers  of  almoft  all  kinds,  falls  and  bruifes,  which  are 
fometimes  dangerous  to  horfes,  becaufe  of  their  great 
weight.  Hurts  and  wounds  of  the  eyes,  ftrains  in  hard 
riding,  or  drawing,  and  all  other  accidents  where  a  ftag- 
nation  of  the  blood  may  be  fuddenly  expelled,  or  where 
the  fmall  veflels  may  be  broke,  and  the  blood  extravafated. 
Thofe  horfes  that  refufe  their  food  after  riding,  or  any 
fort  of  work,  require  to  be  bled  more  frequently  than 
others,  to  prevent  fevers,  and  inward  inflammations  of 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  or  any  of  the  principal  vifeera.  Nor 
is  it  lefs  neceflary  to  bleed  horfes  at  grafs,  when  the  pur¬ 
gation  is  over,  and  they  begin  to  gather  flelh,  or  at  any 
other  time,  when  they  look  heavy  about  their  eyes,  for 
that  is  a  proper  indication  for  bleeding  ;  and  fome  rank 
paftures  require  more  bleeding  than  others. 

There  are  alfo  other  indications  that  require  bleeding 
by  way  of  prevention,  viz.  when  any  epidemic  diftemper 
prevails  among  the  horfes  ;  at  fuch  times  the  found  ones 
may  be  bled,  to  keep  them,  if  poflible,  from  being  in- 
fedled ;  and  if  the  contagion  continues,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  repeat  the  bleeding  once  in  two  or  three  months, 
or  oftener ;  but  in  fmall  quantities,  for  the  lofs  of  too 
much  blood  may  be  hurtful  in  fome  times  of  contagion. 

It  is  likewife  neceflary  to  keep  found  horfes  from  the  un- 
found,  or  to  remove  them  into  places  where  the  infection 
has  never  fpread  itfelf.  Gibfon  on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes , 
vol.  I  .pag.  218. 

BLEYME,  an  inflammation  in  an  horfe’s  foot,  ccca- 
fioned  by  blood  putrified  in  the  inner  part  of  the  coffin 
towards  the  heel,  between  the  foie  and  the  coffin-bone. 

There  are  three  forts  of  bleymes  ;  the  firft,  bred  in 
fpoiled,  wrinkled  feet  with  narrow  heels,  are  ufually 
feated  in  the  inward  or  weakeft  quarter  ;  the  fecond,  be- 
fides  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  the  firft,  infedls  the  griftle, 
and  mull  be  extirpated,  as  in  the  cure  of  a  quitter-bone. 
See  Quitter-Bone.  The  third  is  occafioned  by  fmall 
Hones,  or  gravel,  between  the  fhoe  and  the  foie.  For 
the  cure  they  pare  the  foot,  let  out  the  matter,  if  any, 
and  drefs  the  fore  like  the  prick  of  a  nail. 

BLIGHT,  a  general  name  for  various  diftempers  inci*  . 
dent  to  corn  and  fruit  trees. 

M.  du  Hamel  treats  that  part  of  this  fubjedl  which  re¬ 
lates  to  corn  in  a  very  mafterly  and  inllruclive  manner  ; 
dividing  what  we  generally  call  blights  into  the  following 
fpecies,  viz.  empty  ears,  parched  and  Ihrivelled  corn, 
glazed  corn,  abortive  or  rickety  corn,  barren  corn,  and 
fallen  or  lodged  corn.  The  reader  will  find  each  under 
its  proper  articles,  as  Empty  Ears,  Sec. 

BLIND,  deprived  of  the  feufe  of  fight. 
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■Moon  Blind,  ox  lunatic,  a  difeafe  to  which  horfes  arc 
lubjeft,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  no  other  than  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  cataracts,  and  generally  end  in  blindnefs. 

Signior  Ruini,  fays  that  experienced  writer  Mr.  Gib- 
fon,  and  mod;  other  foreign  writers,  both  French  and  Ita¬ 
lian,  in  treating  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  have  all  of  them 
reckoned  the  moon-blind  fymptoms  as  a  peculiar  difeafe 
of  the  eyes,  without  having  any  relation  to  a  cataraft, 
which  they  have  confidered  a-part,  as  another  difeafe  of 
■tie  eyes,  which  fhews  they  built  more  on  books  than  ex¬ 
perience.  But  from  many  years  obfervation,  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  I  have  ever  feen  a  cataraft  bred  in  the  eyes  of  any 
'other  horfes  than  thofe  which  were  called  lunatic,  or  moon- 
blind.  The  Arabians  were  the  firft  that  aferibed  fo  much 
to  the  moon  in  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body  :  and  after 
the  decay  of  learning  all  over  Europe,  their  fuperftitious 
notions  were  fo  firmly  riveted,  andfo  univerfally  prevailed, 
that  they  could  not  be  eafily  exploded,  even  by  the  ableft 
phyficians,  till  the  modern  difeoveries  in  natural. know¬ 
ledge  made  way  for  more  folid  improvements  in  the  me¬ 
dical  art ;  and  therefore' it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  firft 
writers  on  the  fubjeft  of  farriery,  notwithftanding  fome  of 
them  were  men  of  learning,  Ihould  fall  in  with  all  the 
common  fuperftitions  that  had  fo  long  prevailed,  and  had 
fo  great  an  influence  on  the  praftice  of  phyfic. 

Ihefc  writers  have  deferibed  this  diftemper  as  appear¬ 
ing  at  certain  times  of  the  moon,  coming  fometimes  at 
the  new -moon  ;  fometimes  at  the  full;  and  fometimes  in 
■the  wane  of  the  moon  ;  that  it  fometimes  returns  once  in 
three  months ;  fometimes  once  in  two  months,  andin  fome 
not  above  once  in  fix  months  :  that  the  eyes  look  fo  clear 
when  the  diftemper  abates,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fee  any 
imperfection  in  them.  But  thefe  obfervations  are  very  lia¬ 
ble  to  exception  ;  for  any  one  who  has  the  leaft  knowledge 
of  the  eyes,  mull  needs  fee,  that  when  the  diftemper  is 
the  moft  abated,  and  the  eye  the  moft  clear,  it  ftill  fhews 
a  remarkable  weaknefs,  and  upon  full  trial,  the  fight  will 
be  found  defective.  Neither  could  I  perceive  that  the  eyes 
wereaffefted  by  any  of  the  moon’s  periods,,  fo  as  not  to 
vary,  unlefs  by  mere  accident.  And  therefore  thefe  ob¬ 
fervations  are  neither  of  any  great  ufe  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  diftemper,  nor  to  lead  us  into  a  right  method  of 
curing  it  when  it  happens. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  fymptoms  which 
appear  in  the  moon-blind  horfes,  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
no  other  than  the  prognoftics  of  breeding  cataracts.  Thefe 
fymptoms  generally  make  their  firft  appearance,  when  a 
horfe  is  turned  five,  coming  fix,  at  which  time  one  eye 
becomes  clouded,  the  eye-lids  fwoln,  and  very  often  fhut 
up  ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  a  thin  vifeid  water  runs,  from 
the  difeafed  eye,  down  the  cheek,  which  is  generally  more 
or  lefs  in  proportion,  as  the  eye  and  eye-lids  happen  to  be 
more  or  lefs  fwelled  and  inflamed  ;  and  in  fome  conftitu- 
tions,  tire  inflammation  is  fo  great,  and  the  humour  fo  fnarp 
and  corrofive,  that  it  fcaldsand  fetches  off  the  hair  when¬ 
ever  it  comes.  The  veins  of  the  temples  and  under  the 
eye,  along  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  are  alfo  turgid  and  full  : 
others  run  but  little  ;  nor  is  the  humour  very  {harp. 

This  diforder  is  apt  to  come  and  go,  till  the  catarafts 
are  perfeft  and  ripe,  and  then  all  pain  and  anguiih,  and 
the  forenefsand  runningof  the  eyes,  go  off  with  blindnefs, 
when  the  horfe  is  between  feven  and  eight  years  old,  this 
being  about  the  time  when  moft  horfes  arefpread  and  come 
to  their  full  growth  ;  fo  that  from  its  firft  appearance  to  its 
completion,  is  generally  about  two  years,  or  two  years 
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and  a  half,  during  which  time,  fome  horfes  have  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  diforder,  not  only  more  frequently  than  others, 
but  the  fymptoms  alfo  are  more  ftrong  and  violent.  In 
fome  the  eye  is  not  much  difturbed  above  a  week,  when 
it  clears  up  again,  and  returns  to  its  former  ftate.  In  foma 
horfes  the  eye  continues  bad  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
In  others  a  month  or  longer,  before  the  diforder  goes  oft'; 
and  the  time  of  the  return,  fo  far  as  I  could  obferve  in 
many  horfes,  was  always  uncertain,  and  could  not  be  fixed 
to  any  period  of  the  moon,  as  many  have  imagined,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  later,  according  to  its 
predominancy,  or  according  to  the  treatment  a  horfe  meets 
with  from  his  farrier  and  keeper.  Some  have  their  returns 
once  within  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  months  ;  fome  with¬ 
in  the  fpace  of  four  ;  and,  with  the  greateft  care  and  pains, 
the  diforder  feldom  keeps  off  above  five  months,  without 
a  relapfe. 

This  is  ufually  the  cafe  of  thofe  moon-blind  horfes, 
which  have  their  eyes  ftrongly  infefted  with  a  hot  ftiarp  hu¬ 
mour,  that  ftiuts  them  up  with  fwelling  and  inflammation. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  moon-blindnefs,  which  is  alfo 
the  fore-runners  of  catarafts,  where  no  humour  or  weeping 
attends  the  eye.  It  is  never  fhut  up  or  clofed,  as  in  the 
cafe  above  deferibed,  but  will  now  and  then  look  thick  and 
troubled,  at  which  time,  the  horfe  fees  little,  and,  perhaps 
nothing  diftinftly.  Here  the  eyes  always  appear  funk  and 
perifhing,  though  the  cataracts  do  not  become  fo  foon  com¬ 
plete,  as  in  thofe  that  are  full,  and  where  a  humour  is  pre¬ 
dominant;  nor  is  it  unufual  in  this  cafe  for  one  eye  to 
efcape,  whereby  a  horfe  will  retain  fight  to  guide  him,  fo 
as  to  render  him  fit  for  common  drudgery. 

The  caufes  of  this  diftemper  are  various,  and  when 
it  proceeds  from  a  natural  deleft  in  the  eyes,  it  may  no 
doubt  be  hereditary  ;  but  in  a  horfe  that  has  naturally  good 
eyes,  and  yet  turns  moon-blind.. it  is  ufually  owing  to  fick- 
nefs,  or  fome  other  malady  that  has  terminated  in  the  eyes ; 
though  we  feldom  fee  horfes  turn  moon-blind  and  breed 
catarafts,  but  where  the  eyes  are  naturally  in  fault.  Thefe 
eyes  are,,  for  the  moft  part,  faulty,  that  are  very  large  and 
prominent,  or  very  flat,  fmall,  and  funk  ;  both  which  de- 
fefts  in  the  eyes  of  horfes  are  liable  to  blindnefs,  though 
they  differ  in  their  manner  ;  and  therefore  colts,  that  have 
large  eyes,  that  run  abroad,  always  feed  with  their  heads 
downwards,  and  are  continually  expofed  to  the  fun  in  hot 
weather,  may  eafily  contraft  an  habitual  weaknefs  in  their 
eyes,  efpecially  as  the  blood  and  juices  of  all  young  ani¬ 
mals  are  naturally  of  a  vifeid  and  balfamic  texture,  and 
thence  may  be  the  more  eafily  retarded  in  the  veffeis  of 
the  eye,  which  are  exquifitely  fine.  Thefe  caufes  pro¬ 
duce  weaknefs  and  relaxation  in  the  eyes,  and  this  ftill  in-, 
creafes  till  the  blood  is  in  that  ftate,  which  we  may  reafo- 
nably  fuppofe  to  continue  till  a  horfe  is  done  fpreading, 
and  turned  feven,  for  then  the  catarafts  generally  grow 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  eyes  are  flat, 
and  lie  deep  within  their  orbits,  the  furface  of  the  eye  be¬ 
ing  alfo  flattifin,  the  rays  of  light  falling  direftly  upon  the 
pupil,  and  thefe  not  being  fufficiently  refrafted,  as  they  are 
in  thofe  eyes  that  are  more  convex,  or  of  a  rounder  make, 
muft  needs  weaken  the  eye,  affeft  the  optic-nerve,  and 
confequently  weaken  the  tone  of  the  mufcles.  And,  per¬ 
haps,  this  may  be  the  reafon  why  the  eyes  perilh  and  de-- 
cay,  while  the  catarafts  are  growing. 

The  figns  of  this  diftemper  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
deduced  from  what  has  been  already  obferved ;  viz.  fwell¬ 
ing  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  alternately,  fometimes 

one 
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one  eye,  and  fometimes  the  other,  with  a  running  of  a 
thin  watery  ferum,  which  is  often  fo  hot  and  fcalding,  as 
to  fret  off  the  hair.  In  others  the  eyes  run  but  little, 
and  fome  not  at  all ;  but  look  deadifh,  funk,  and  periffi- 
ing.  In  all  moon-blind  horfes,  the  eyes  are  fometimes  to¬ 
lerably  clear,  at  other  times  thick  and  muddy,  of  a  wheyifh 
colour,  or  a  dulky  yellow  ;  and  when  this  happens,  a 
moon-blind  horfe  fees  but  little,  and  when  he  is  brought 
out  into  the  light,  he  takes  little  notice  of  any  perfon  or 
object  that  is  near  him,  but  always  looks  upwards,  with 
his  head  raifed,  lifts  his  feet  high,  and  fets  them  down  with 
fear.  Though  in  this  diftemper  the  humour  fhiftsfrom  one 
eye  to  the  other  by  turns,  and  at  fome  intervals  feems  to  go 
off,  yet  when  the  eyes  of  fuch  horfes  are  at  their  beft,  they 
look  weak,  and  with  a  deadnefs,  and  when  any  fuch  horfe 
has  his  head  held  up,  the  weaknefs  of  the  mufcles,  and  of 
the  whole  eye,  is  eafily  perceived. 

When  this  diftemper  happens  to  horfes  that  have  large 
full  eyes,  refembling  thole  of  a  calf,  and  when  the  humour 
continues  by  long  periods,  and  the  returns  are  frequent, 
there  is  great  danger  of  blindnefs.  If  the  eyes  be  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  fize,  well  formed,  and  the  periods  or  returns  of  the 
diftemper  fliort ;  if  the  horfe  fees  perfe£lly  when  the  hu¬ 
mour  goes  off,  and  the  eyes  in  thofe  intervals  look  clear, 
the  horfe  may  recover.  When  the  humour  attacks  one 
eye  without  changing  to  the  other,  there  is  alfo  hopes  of  a 
cure,  at  leaft,  of  faving  one  eye.  But  when  the  eyes 
look  flat  and  depreffed,  and  decay  gradually,  it  is  generally 
the  fore-runner  of  blindnefs  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  nerves 
and  mufcles  of  the  eyes  are  affedled,  and  the  cataradls  al¬ 
ways  grow  in  the  progrefs  of  the  diftemper.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  when  the  diftemper  feizes 
only  one  eye,  the  other  may  be  fometimes  faved,  and 
when  this  happens,  the  remaining  eye  generally  grows 
ftronger  when  its  fellow  is  gone.  But  when  the  diftem¬ 
per  proceeds  from  a  violent  cold,  as  fometimes  happens, 
whereby  we  often  fee  the  eyes  fwoln,  and  quite  fhut  up, 
though  the  horfe  may  be  threatened  with  blindnefs  by 
feveral  returns,  yet  by  good  management  it  may  fometimes 
be  prevented,  and  the  eyes  recover.  Nor  does  the  dif¬ 
temper  always  prove  incurable,  when  the  eyes  are  dark¬ 
ened  with  a  yellow  cloud,  provided  the  eye  be  not  na¬ 
turally  bad,  and  the  above  fymptom  of  long  continuance. 
In  all  cafes  of  moon -blindnefs,  the  moft  promifing  figns 
of  a  recovery  are  when  the  attacks  come  more  fel- 
dom,  and  their  continuance  grows  fhorter :  or  when  the 
inflammation  and  fwelling  in  thofe  eyes  that  are  natu¬ 
rally  full  and  large  abates.  Alfo,  when  the  eyes,  that 
looked  funk  and  perifhed,  grow  more  plump  and  full ; 
and  when  in  either  the  cornea  looks  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  without  muddinefs,  and  the  horfe  looks  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  way,  and  goes  on  without  much  fear  or 
ftartling;  all  thefe  are  promifing  figns,  and  with  good 
and  careful  management  he  may  recover. 

The  moft  difficult  part  ftill  remains  to  be  treated  of, 
namely,  the  method  of  curing  this  diforder,  for  few 
moon-blind  horfes  efcape  ;  and  when  it  is  hereditary,  or 
the  eyes  naturally  defective,  it  is  not  advifable  for  any 
one  to  be  at  much  expence  and  trouble  to  fave  them,  as 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  he  will  meet  with  a  difap- 
pointment.  We,  however,  fometimes  fee  moon-blind 
horfes,  at  Icaft  fuch  as  have  many  of  the  fame  fymp¬ 
tom  s,  recover  and  do  well,  even  beyond  expedition. 

If  the  eyes  are  large,  full,  fwoln,  and  inflamed,  the 
horfe  ftiould  be  bled  at  proper  intervals  fometimes  in 
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the  neck,  and  fometimes  backward,  to  make  a  rcvulfion. 
3ut  where  the  eyes  appear  funk  or  periftung,  bleeding  is 
often  pernicious.  After  bleeding,  for  thofe  that  are  full 
and  run  a  thin  fharp  water,  make  a  ftrong  tincture  of 
rofes  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  two  drams  of  red  rofe-buds,  either  freffi  or 
dried,  infufe  them  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
in  the  manner  of  making  tea  ;  when  it  has  flood 
to  be  cold,  pour  off  the  infufion,  which  will  be 
of  a  reddifh  colour. 

In  four  ounces  of  this  tinfture  diflolve  half  a  dram  of- 
fugar  of  lead,  and  waffi  the  horfe’s  eyes,  and  all  over 
his  eve-lids,  with  a  piece- of  fponge,  or  a  clean  bit  of 
rag,  twice  a  day.  If  the  matter  digeft  and  thicken, 
which  ufually  happens  before  it  abates,  add  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  this  tin£lure  about  two  drams  of  honey 
(which  will  diflolve  in  the  fluid,  by  holding  the  phial 
near  the  fire,  and  ffiaking  it)  and  ufe  it  as  before.  At 
the  fame  time,  if  the  parts  near  the  eye  be  hot,  and  the 
veins  over  the  face,  and  along  the  fide  of  the  nofe  be 
turgid  and  full,  bathe  thofe  parts  frequently  with  the  beft 
vinegar,  verjuice,  or  vinegar  of  rofes,  till  the  heat  and 
running  of  the  eye  abates,  the  veins  fink,  and  become 
lefs  apparent,  and  the  eye  begins  to  look  clear.  In  the 
mean  time  fome  lenient  mild  purges  may  be  adminiftered, 
fuch  as  the  following  : 

Take  lenitive  electuary  and  cream  of  tartar,  of 
each  four  ounces  ;  fyrup  of  the  juice  of  buck¬ 
thorn  berries,  two  ounces  ;  mix  thefe  with  white 
wine  and  water,  warmed,  about  a  pint,  and  give 
it  fafting.  Or, 

Take  lenitive  ele£tuary  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each 
four  ounces  ;  Glauber’s  purging  falts,  three  ounces  * 
the  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ;  to  be 
mixed  with  white  wine  and  water,  or  warm  wa¬ 
ter-gruel. 

Either  of  thefe  may  he  given  to  moon-blind  horfes. 
The  latter  is  rather  the  more  mild  and  cooling,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  proper  if  the  horfe  be  fat  and  full  of  blood,  and 
will  work  fo  gently,  that  it  maybe  repeated  twice  a  week, 
till  the  eye  becomes  clear,  and  attains  its  ufual  bright- 
nefs. 

The  horfe  ffiould  have  feeds  of  fealded  bran  while 
thefe  lenitives  are  given  him,  and  he  may  have  moderate 
exercife,  or  may  be  made  ufe  of  in  any  kind  of  eafy  bufi 
nefs  ;  for  thefe  draughts,  for  the  moft  part,  work  oft  in 
about  two  hours.  But  as  the  blood,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  is 
generally  fizy,  and  as  this  difpofes  young  horfes  to  fre 
quent  returns  of  the  diftemper,  it  is  therefore  neceffary 
to  adminifter  fuch  things  as  may  attenuate  the  juices,  and 
preferve  them  in  a  more  fluid  ftate.  Thefe  are  called  alte¬ 
ratives,.  becaufe  their  property  is  gradually  to  alter  the 
ftate  of  the  blood*  The  following  has  been  often  ufed, 
in  this  and  many  other  cafes,  wiffi  great  fuccefs  : 

Take  the  fineft  fuccotrine  aloes,  half  an  ounce,  or 
fix  drams ;  cream  of  tartar  half  an  ounce  ;  freffi 
jallap,  in  fine  powder,  and  fait  of  tartar,  of  each, 
one  dram;  make  the  whole  into  aball,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  amber,  and  rod  it  in 
liquorice  powder. 

One 
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One  of  thefe  Balls  may  be  given  every  week,  in  the 
manner  of  a  common  purge,  with  fcalded  bran,  and  his 
water  milk  warm.  The  firft  day  it  will  work  plentifully 
by  urine,  and  the  day  following  both  ways  ;  but  no  more 
than  juft  to  empty  his  guts,  unlefs  when  there  is  a  foul- 
nefs,  by  reafon  of  a  redundant  flime  or  greafe  ;  when  it 
will  often  work  very  powerfully  two  or  three  days,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  diminution  of  the  horfe’s  ftrength,  or  lofs 
of  flefh.  Thefe  alterative  purges  fhould  be  continued 
for  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and  after  omitting  another 
month  to  begin  again  ;  in  all  which  time  the  horfe  may 
be  kept  in  any  common  buftnefs,  except  hunting,  going 
journies,  or  any  other  laborious  exercife. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  purges  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  him  an  ounce  of  crude  antimony  every  day, 
made  into  a  fine  impalpable  powder,  in  one  of  his  feeds, 
which  may  be  continued  for  three  months  or  longer. 
But  if  the  horfe  be  of  value,  inftead  of  crude  antimony, 
he  may  have  powders  compounded  of  native  cinnabar,  or 
cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  gum  guiacum,  equal  parts, 
giving  him  an  ounce  every  day,  till  he  has  taken  two  or 
three  pounds ;  and  after  an  interval  of  about  three 
months,  to  proceed  in  the  fame  method  till  the  eyes 
look  ftrong  and  clear,  and  the  horfe  fhews  no  figns 
of  blindnefs,  or  any  defedt  in  his  fight  or  weaknefs  in 
his  eyes.  Several  gentlemen  have  followed  this  method 
with  good  fuccefs,  where  the  eyes  have  been  full,  and 
no  way  perifhed.  A  pound  of  guiacum  wood  boiled  in 
three  gallons  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  two,  is  a 
cheap  remedy,  and  may  be  profitably  adminiftered  to 
horfes  of  fmall  value.  It  promotes  perfpiration,  dries 
tip  fuperfluous  humidity,  ftrengthens  the  folids  when  re¬ 
laxed,  and  fweetens  the  blood.  It  may  be  given  a  quart 
or  two  every  day,  in  a  horfe’s  water,  and  will  have  a 
good  effe£t  to  prevent  moon-blindnefs,  where  it  is  not 
hereditary,  nor  proceeds  from  a  natural  defeat  in  the 
eye. 

But  when  the  eyes  are  funk  and  perifhing,  and  the 
eye-brows  are  pinched  at  their  inner  corners  next  the 
nofe  ;  when  there  is  little  or  no  inflammation  or  run¬ 
ning,  except  a  more  than  ordinary  moifture  in  the  ca¬ 
runcle,  or  haw  of  the  eye,  or  where  there  is  no  moifture 
at  all,  as  we  often  find  in  many  moon-blind  horfes : 
wherever  thefe  fymptoms  are,  a  method  of  cure  is  re¬ 
quired  quite  different  from  the  preceding.  For  as  we 
Tuppofe  here  the  nerves  of  the  eye  to  be  affe&ed,  and 
the  fupplies  of  the  arterial  blood  by  that  means  denied  ; 
therefore,  wherever  the  fault  may  be,  whether  originally 
in  the  blood  or  in  the  nerves,  it  is  necefiary,  in  either 
cafe,  to  adminifter  fuch  things  as  not  only  attenuate  the 
blood,  but  may  caufe  a  greater  derivation  thereof  to  the 
eye  :  fo  that  the  moft  likely  way  to  fucceed  is  by  the 
proper  ufe  of  mercurials  ;  and  thefe  fuch  as  are  the  moft 
efficacious,  and  at -the Tame  time  the  moft  fafe.  But  firft 
of  all  let  the  horfe  have  the  laft  mentioned  purge  given 
him  by  way  of  preparation,  and  when  the  operation  is 
over,  which  .will  be  mild  and  gentle,  the  following  ball 
vinay  fucceed : 

Take  mercurius  dulcis  that  has  been  often  fublimed 
and  dulcified,  two  drams  ;  make  it  into  a  fmall 
hall,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  conferve  of  red 
rofes,  and  wheat  flour. 

Let  this  ball  be  given  early  in  the  morning  fading, 
2nd  tie  up  the  horfe  from*  eating  two  or  three  hours  after 
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it ;  then  let  him  have  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  with  Warm 
water,  or  warm  gruel'  to  drink ;  which  regimen  ought 
to  be  continued  the  whole  time  he  is  under  this  courfe 
of  mercurial  and  purging  phyfic  ;  cold  water  and  other 
cold  drinkables,  being  fomewhat  unfafe  at  fuch  a  time. 
The  mercurial  ball  may  be  repeated  every  other  day,  in 
the  morning,  till  the  horfe  has  taken  three  or  four.  If 
his  mouth  grows  tender,  which  may  poffibly  happen,  if 
he  be  not  of  a  pretty  ftrong  conftitution,  he  mult  be  fed 
with  water  gruel  for  two  or  three  days,  till  that  fymp- 
tom  wears  off.  At  the  fame  time  the  purge  may  be  re¬ 
peated  once  or  twice,  and  the  following  eye-water  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly  to  both  his  eyes,  if  both  be  weak  and 
difordered : 

Take  crude  fal  ammoniac,  cleaned  from  the  black 
feurf  that  is  ufual  on  the  outfides  of  the  cakes, 
two  drams  ;  difiolve  it  in  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
or  the  above  tincture  of  rofes  ;  and  add  to  it  a 
gill  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  the  beft  brandy,  ffiaking 
them  together  in  a  quart  bottle. 

The  eyes  may  be  bathed  all  over  with  this  mixture, 
twice  a  day,  or  it  may  be  ufed  in  the  manner  of  a  fomen¬ 
tation,  by  wringing  cloths  out  of  it,  and  applying  them 
warm  over  the  eyes.  This  will  a£l  as  a  ftimulus,  and 
may  alfo  help  to  thin  and  rarify  the  gummy  juices,  and 
bring  new  fupplies  of  nouriihment  to  the  perifhing  eyes. 
At  firft  it  may  caufe  a  little  fmarting;  but  after  ufing  it  a 
day  or  two  that  fymptom  goes  off,  and  if  the  eyes  grow 
more  plump  and  full,  there  will  be  hopes  of  a  recovery, 
at  leaft  of  faving  one  eye  ;  and  therefore  the  beft  way 
upon  this  profpe£t  is  to  proceed  in  the  fame  method, 
after  a  month’s  interval,  and  fo  on,  as  you  find  en^ 
couragement.  And  in  all  the  intervals,  the  powders 
mentioned  above,  fhould  be  given  in  all  his  feeds,  or  the 
deco&ion  of  guiacum  in  his  water. 

Some  take  up  the  eye  veins  to  prevent  blindnefs,  but 
without  diftimftion,  whether  the  eyes  are  full  with  re¬ 
dundant  humours,  or  funk  and  perifhing.  In  the  latter 
cafe  the  taking  up  the  veins  may  poffibly  be  of  fervice, 
becaufe  by  that  means  the  eyes  may  be  better  fupplied 
with  its  proper  nutritive  juices  ;  but  this  too  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  becaufe  the  fault  may  be  in  the  nerves,  or  the  dif- 
temper  may  proceed  from  fome  original  configuration  of 
the  eye,  which  may  be  defective,  and  then  fuch  opera¬ 
tions  are  like  to  prove  fruitlefs.  But  the  taking  up  the 
veins  where  the  eyes  are  full,  rnuft,  for  the  moft  part, 
prove  hurtful,  by  cutting  the  channels  which  fhould 
convey  the  blood  and  juices  from  thence  in  the  courfe  of 
circulation,  and  confequently  increafe  the  diftemper, 
inftead  of  abating  it.  In  this  cafe  the  taking  up  the 
arteries  might  be  of  fome  fervice  ;  but  this  is  an  ope¬ 
ration  that  only  perfons  well  fkilled  in  the  anatomy  of 
a  horfe,  fhould  prefume  to  undertake,  and  in  the  end 
might  perhaps  be  uncertain. 

The  cutting  out  the  haw  is  another  operation  ufually 
performed  on  moon-blind  horfes.  The  haw  is  a  fwel- 
ling  or  fpunginefs  of  the  caruncle  or  flefhy  fubftance 
in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  next  the  nofe,  and  when 
it  is  foaked  with  too  much  moifture  and  humidity  it 
fvvells  and  turns  fpungy.  The  membrane  to  which  it 
adheres  alfo  grows  thick,  and  ipreads  itfelf  fo  as  to 
cover  a  confiderable  part  of  the  eye,  but  feldom  reaches 
fo  far  as  to  cover  any  part  of  the  pupil.  The  ligament 
which  runs  along  the  verge  cf  this  membrane  becomes 
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horny  ;  and  when  it  rifes  to  this  ftate,  it  compreffes 
the  eye-ball  like  a  hoop,  and  by  its  continual  prefiure 
caufes  conftant  pain,  and  increafes  all  thofe  bad  fymp- 
toms  that  are  the  fore-runners  of  blindnefs.  Haws 
grow  fometimes  in  eyes  that  are  not  naturally  bad,  after 
colds  and  furfeits  ;  but  moon-blind  horfes  are  feldom 
without  them ;  and  wherever  this  fymptom  appears,  that 
the  haws  grow  large  and  fpungy,  and  derive  a  drain  of 
humours  upon  the  eye,  the  operation  becomes  neceffary, 
and  is  performed  by  taking  hold  of  the  membrane  with 
a  fmall  hook,  and  cutting  ofF  fo  much  of  the  caruncle 
as  looks  moift  and  fpongy,  with  part  of  the  membrane 
and  griflle  that  caufe  a  prefiure  on  the  eye.  When  this 
operation  is  well  performed,  it  does  great  fervice,  and 
often  recovers  horfes  that  are  not  fubjedf  to  cataracts  ; 
and  even  in  this  cafe  it  makes  the  eyes  look  fomething 
better,  and  helps  to  protract  the  blindnefs,  but  will  not 
prevent  it  when  it  is  hereditary.  This  is  an  eafy  opera¬ 
tion,  and  what  almoft  every  farrier  pretends  to ;  but  they 
are  apt  to  cut  off  too  much  of  this  fubftance,  and  by 
that  means  weaken  the  eye,  and  forward  the  blindnefs, 
inftead  of  preventing  it.  The  proper  application  after 
cutting  out  the  haw,  is  honey  of  rofes,  or  rather  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rofes,  with  a  little  honey  diffolved  in  it.  But  if 
the  eye  continue  ftill  to  abound  with  moifture,  after  the 
haw  is  extirpated,  and  threatens  a  frefh  fungus,  the  cafe 
may  be  deemed  bad  ;  and  then  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
blow  into  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  burnt  alum  and  fine 
loaf  fugar,  equal  parts,  once  or  twice  a  day;  or  one 
part  of  white  vitriol,  and  two  parts  of  fugar  ;  and  in 
fome  cafes  it  may  be  touched  with  the  blue  vitriol-ftone, 
or  the  lunar  cauflic ;  but  thefe  violent  fymptoms  feldom 
happen,  and  when  they  do,  we  may  fuppofe  the  blood 
to  have  a  very  bad  difpofition :  fo  that  it  will  be  hardly 
worth  while  to  attempt  a  cure,  conildering  both  the 
length  of  time,  and  the  uncertainty  of  fuccefs.  Gibfon 
on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes ,  vol.  I.  pag.  326. 

BLINDNESS,  a  want  of  fight.  The  fheep  in  fome 
parts  of  Wiltfhire  are  troubled  with  a  blindnefs,  and 
are  cured  by  anointing  their  eyes  with  goofe  dung.  Life's 
Husbandry ,  vol.  \l.  pag.  212. 

BLISTERING  ointment ,  a  name  given  by  farriers 
for  a  fort  of  charge  or  plafler  for  railing  a  blifter  in 
horfes.  There  are  various  prefcriptions  for  making  this 
ointment,  but  the  following  is  equal  to  any  yet  known  : 

Take  nerve  and  marfhmallow  ointment,  of  each 
;w°  ounces  ;  quickfilver  one  ounce,  thoroughly 
broke  with  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  ;  Spa- 
nifh  flies  powdered,  a  dram  and  a  half ;  fublimate 
one  dram  ;  oil  of  origanum,  two  drams. 

BLOOD,  a  red  liquor  circulating  through  the  veins, 
arteries,  and  other  veffels  of  animal  bodies  ;  and  ferving 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  and  nourifhment  of  all  their 
parts. 

Blood  is  an  excellent  manure  for  almoft  any  fort  of 
foil.  Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us,  “  that  after  the  battle  of 
Bagnam  fields,  in  Devonfhire  (where  lord  Hopton  ob¬ 
tained  a  fignal  vidtory)  the  bfftod  of  the  flain  fertilized 
the  land,  which  had  been  fown  with  corn  a  little  while 
before,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  moft  of  the  wheat  ftalks 
of  the  enfuing  crop  bore  two,  three,  four,  nay  feven, 
and  fome  even  fourteen  ears  ;  a  thing  almoft  incredible. 
The  owner  of  the  land  feeing  how  miferably  it  had  been 
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trodden  down,  thought  of  refowing  it ;  but  w?$  diffuad- 
ed  from  that  defign  (perhaps  to  make  the  experiment) 
and  had  the  above-mentioned  furprizing  crop.”  The 
hufbandman  fhould,  therefore,  be  careful  to  procure  the 
offals  of  the  fhambles,  where  they  are  to  be  had,  as  they 
will  prove  an  excellent  manure. 

JbLOon-letting.  See  the  article  Bleeding. 

Blood  fpavin,  a  fwelling  and  dilatation  of  the  vein 
that  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  hock,  forming  a  little 
foft  fwelling  in  the  hollow  part,  and  is  often  attended 
with  a  weaknefs  and  lamenefs  of  the  hock. 

The  cure  fhould  be  firft  attempted  by  bathing  the  part 
twice  a  day  with  vinegar  or  verjuice;  or  let  it  be  fo¬ 
mented  with  a  decodtion  of  oak  bark,  pomegranate,  ani 
alum,  boiled  in  verjuice,  binding  over  it,  with  a  roller, 
a  woollen  cloth  foaked  in  the  lame,  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  ftrengthen  all  weakneffes  of  the  joints,, 
and,  if  early  applied,  will  frequently  remove  the  diforder: 
but  if  by  thefe  means  the  vein  is  not  reduced  to  its  ufual 
dimenfions,  the  fkin  fhould  be  opened,  and  the  veia 
tied  with  a  crooked  needle  and  waxed  thread  palled  un¬ 
derneath  it,  both  above  and  below  the  fwelling,  and  the 
turgid  part  buffered  to  digeft  away  with  the  ligatures  z 
for  this  purpofe  the  wound  may  be  daily  dreffed  with 
turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  incorporated  to¬ 
gether.  Bartlet's  Farriery ,  pag.  279. 

BLOSSOM,  a  general  name  for  the  flower  of  plants,, 
but  more  efpecially  of  fruit-trees. 

Blossom,  or  peach  coloured  horfe ,  is  one  that  has  white 
hairs  intermixed  all  over  with  forrel  and  bay  hairs. 

BLOW-MILK,  fkimmed,  or  floten  milk:  that  from 
whence  the  cream  is  blown  off. 

BLOWN,  fwelled  or  hoved.  See  the  article  Hoved. 

BLUE-BALL,  a  name  given  to  the  cone-wheat  in 
Somerfetfhire,  from  the  dark  colour  on  the  edge  of  the 
hulks  of  the  chaff,  which  cover  each  grain,  and  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  the  awms  when  ripe  ;  fome  of  the  ears  having 
awms,  and  others  none.  See  the  article  Cone-Wheat. 

BLUE-BOTTLE,  knapweed ,  matfellon ,  or  centaury,  the 
name  of  a  weed  abounding  in  many  corn  lands,  flower¬ 
ing  in  July,  and  ripening  its  feeds  in  autumn. 

Mr.  Miller  fays  the  corn-blue-bottle  is  an  annual 
plant ;  but  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Lille  think  its  root  is  pe¬ 
rennial  ;  becaufe,  as  the  latter  obferves,  it  not  only  puts 
forth  new  buds  every  fummer  at  the  root  for  the  growth 
of  the  next  year,  but  feems  alfo  not  to  feed  early  enough, 
before  the  ccfrn  is  cut,  to  propagate  itfelf  by  its  feed  in 
corn  lands,  in  which  it  moft  abounds,  efpecially  in  a 
gravelly  fail. 

BLYME,  the  fame  with  bleyme.  Ser  Blf.yme.. 

BOAR,  the  male  fwine.  See  the  article  Hog. 

BODY  of  a  horfe ,  the  material  part  or  fubftance  of  a 
horfe,  ufually  called  his  carcafe.  See  the  article  Carcase. 

BOG,  properly  fignifies  a  quagmire,  covered  indeed 
with  grafs,  but  not  folid  enough  to  fupport  the  body  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  differs  from  moors  or  fens  only  as  a 
part  from  the  whole.  See  the  articles  Moor  and  Fen. 

Mr.  King,  in  his  account  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  Numb.  1 70,  im¬ 
putes  the  true  caufe  of  them  to  want  of  induftry. 

“  The  fprings,  fays  he,  with  which  Ireland  abounds, 
are  generally  dry,  or  near  dry  in  the  fummer  time,  and 
grafs  and  weeds  grow  thick  about  the  places  where  they 
burft  out.  In  the  winter,  they  fwell,  run,  and  feften, 
and  loofen  all  the  earth  about  them.  The  fward  or 
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ictirf  of  tVie  earth,  which  confifls  of  the  roots  of  grafs, 
being  lifted  up  and  made  fuzzy  by  the  water  in  the  winter, 
as  I  have  feen  it  lifted  up  a  foot  or  two  at  the  head  of  fome 
fprings,  is  dried  in  the  fpring,  and  does  not  fall  together, 
but  withers  in  a  tuft,  through  which  arifes  new  grafs  ; 
which  is  alfo  lifted  up  the  next  winter.  By  this  means 
the  fpring  is  more  and  more  flopt,  and  the  fcurf  grows 
thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  firfl  it  makes  that  which  we  call 
a  quaking  bog ;  and  as  it  grows  higher  and  drier,  and 
the  roots  of  the  grafs,  and  other  vegetables  become  more 
putrid,  together  with  the  mud  and  {lime  of  the  water, 
it  acquires  a  blacknefs,  and  grows  into  that  which  we 
call  a  turf  bog.  I  believe  that  when  the  vegetables  rot, 
the  faline  particles  are  generally  wafhed  away  with  the 
water,  as  being  apt  to  be  diluted  in  it.  The  oily,  or 
fulphureous-,  are  thofe  which  chiefly  remain,  and  fwim  on 
the  water ;  and  this  is  that  which  gives  turf  its  inflam¬ 
mability. 

“  *1  mufl  conTefs,  that  there  are  quaking  bogs  caufed 
otherwife.  When  a  fir  earn  or  fpring  rurts  through  a 
flat,  the  paffage,  if  not  tended,  fills  with  weeds  in  fum- 
mer,  trees  fall  acrofs  it,  and  dam  it  up  :  then,  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  water  Magnates  farther  every  year,  till  the  whole 
flat  is  covered.  Afterwards,  a  coarfer  kind  of  grafs 
fhoots  up,  peculiar  to  thefe  bogs.  This  grafs  grows  in 
tufrs,  its  roots  confolidate  together,  and  its  height  in- 
creafes  every  year  ;  infomuch,  that  I  have  feen  it  as  tall 
as  a  man* 

“  This  grafs  rots  in  wintef,  and  falls  on  the  tufts, 
and  with  it  the  feed,  which  fprings  up  the  next  year, 
and  fo  flill  makes  an  addition.  Sometimes  the  tops  of 
flags  and  grafs  are  interwoven  on  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  this  becomes  by  degrees  thicker,  till  it  lies  like 
a  cover  on  the  water:  then  herbs  take  root  in  it,  and 
by  the  matting  of  their  roots  it  becomes  very  ftrong, 
fo  as  to  bear  a  man.  I  have  gone  on  bogs  which  would 
rife  before  and  behind,  and  fink  where  I  flood,  to  a  con- 
fiderable  depth  ;  under  which  rvas  clear  water. 

“Asa  farther  proof  that  want  of  induflry  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  caufe  of  bogs,  Mr.  King  obferves,  that  the  highefl 
mountains  in  Ireland  being  full  of  fprings,  and  uninha¬ 
bited,  are  over-run  with  bogs,  as  well  as  the  plains,  be- 
caufe  no  care  is  taken  to  clear  the  fprings. 

“  Ireland,  continues  he,  abounds  in  mofs  more  than, 
I  believe,  any  other  kingdom.  This  mofs  is  of  divers 
kinds,  and  that  which  grows  in  bogs  is  remarkable. 
The  light  fpongy  turf  is  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  the 
threads  of  this  mofs,  as  I  have  frequently  obferved,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  fufficiently  rotten.  The  turf  then  looks 
white,  and  is  light.  I  have  feen  it  in  fuch  quantities, 
and  fo  tough,  that  the  turf-fpades  could  not  cut  it.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland,  they  call  it  ola-wives  tow,  being 
not  much  unlike  flax.  The  turf-holes,  in  time,  grow 
up  with  it  again  ;  and  all  the  little  gutters  in  bogs  are 
generally  filled  with  it.  To  this  I  chiefly  impute  the  red 
or  turf  bog  ;  and  from  the  fame  caufe  even  the  hard¬ 
ened  turf,  when  broken,  is  flringy  ;  though  there  plain¬ 
ly  appear  in  it  parts  of  other  vegetables  :  and  I  am  al- 
mofl,  from  fome  obfervations,  tempted  to  believe,  that 
the  feed  of  this  bog-mofs  begets  heath,  when  it  falls  on 
dry  and  parched  ground.  However,  the  mofs  is  fo  fuzzy 
and  quick  growing  a  vegetable,  that  it  greatly  flops  the 
fpring,  and  contributes  to  thicken  the  fcurf,  especially  in 
red  bogs,  where  I  remember  to  have  obferved  this  moll 
particularly.” 
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A  flat  fpot  of  ground,  lower  than  the  level  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  river  or  lake,  may  alfo  give  rife  to  a  bog  ;  for 
when  that  part  is  filled  up  by  the  flime  and  earth  brought 
from  the  furrounding  grounds,  and  the  rotten  plants  and 
animals,  which  are  buried  in  it,  have  choaked  it  up, 
it  will  become  a  bog  ;  and  then  the  water  will  continue 
to  flow  into  it  from  the  river  or  lake,  efpecially  when  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  is  fwelled  by  a  fall  of  rain,  or  melting  of 
fnoW.  Thefe  waters  may  alfo  fometimes  have  this  effedt, 
without  a  communication  above  ground,  by  foaking  thro* 
a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil. 

Another  caufe  of  bogs  have  frequently  arifen  from 
the  fall  of  a  number  of  trees,  which,  being  negle&ed, 
have  necefiarily  occafioned  a  flagnation  of  the  water 
brought  down  from  higher  grounds  ;  fo  that  the  earth 
and  other  foil  conveyed  with  it,  have  of  courfe  remain¬ 
ed  among  the  fallen  wood,  and  given  birth  to  a  mofly 
groqnd,  which,  it  is  plain  from  hence,  is  not  an  original 
foil.  Coarfe  grafs,  and  weeds  W'hich  cattle  will  not 
eat,  fpring  up  in  thefe  places,  and  die  there,  after  fhed- 
ding  their  feeds,  which,  being  prevented  from  rotting  by 
the  bituminous  acid  in  the  moffy-water,  produce  new 
plants  ;  fo  that,  this  being  repeated  every  year,  an  annual 
addition  is  made  to  the  depth  of  the  mofs. 

Draining  of  Bogs.  Among  the  many  and  great  in¬ 
conveniences  which  necefiarily  arife  from  bogs,  Mr. 
King  mentions  the  following,  as  cogent  reafons  why  every 
endeavour  fliould  be  ufed  to  bring  them,  firfl  to  a  lefs 
hurtful  flate,  and  afterwards  to  a  condition  in  which  they 
may  be  of  fervice  to  mankind. 

“  The  finefl  and  fmoothefl  plains,  which  generally 
fhould  be  meadows,  are  often  covered  with  ufelefs,  too 
often  with  really  pernicious  bogs.  Thefe  bogs  are  a 
great  deflrudlion  to  cattle,  the  chief  commodity  of  Ire¬ 
land.  In  the  fpring  time,  when  the  cattle  are  weak  and 
hungry,  the  edges  of  the  bogs  are  commonly  cloathed 
with  grafs,  and  the  beafls,  in  venturing  to  get  it,  fall 
into  pits  or  Houghs,  where  they  are  either  drowned,  or, 
if  they  are  found,  hurt,  and  often  maimed,  in  the  pul¬ 
ling  out.  The  fogs  and  vapours  which  arife  from  thefe 
places  are  commonly  putrid,  {linking,  and  very  unwhol- 
fome  :  for  the  rain  which  falls  on  them,  flagnating  up¬ 
on  their  furface,  and  in  their  hollows,  than  which  there 
is  hardly  any  fubflance,  equally  foft,  more  impenetra¬ 
ble  by  water,  corrupts  there,  and  is  exhaled  by  the  fun 
fo  that,  very  little  of  it  running  off,  it  muff  of  neceflity 
aftedl  the  air.  They  corrupt  other  water,  both  in  its  co¬ 
lour  and  tafle  :  for  the  water  wdiich  Hands  in  the  pits,  or 
lies  on  the  furface  of  the  bog,  is  tinctured  by  the  reddifh- 
black  colour  of  the  turf ;  and  when  a  fliower  comes,  fo- 
as  to  make  thefe  pits  overflow,  the  water  which  runs: 
from  them  tinges  all  it  meets,  and  gives  its  colour  and 
flench  even  to  many  rivers.  The  only  advantage  derived 
from  any  bog,  is  turf  for  fuel.  It  makes  a  tolerable  fweec 
fire,  in  the  common  way  of  ufing  it;  and  is,  when 
charred,  perhaps,  the  fweetefl  and  wholefomefl  thing 
that  can  be  burnt,  fitter  for  a  chamber,  and  for  confump- 
tive  people,  than  either  wood  or  coal. 

“  All  the  inconveniences  of  our  bogs,  continues  Mr. 
King,  may  be  remedied,  and  they  may  be  made  ufe- 
ful  to  us,  by  draining  :  for  I  never  obferved  one  bog 
without  a  fall  fuflkient  to  drain  it,  nor  do  I  believe  there 
is  any.  The  great  objection  againft  this  improvement  is 
the  expence;  in  which  I  cannot  but  think  the  people 
are  often  terrified  without  fufficient  caufe.  One  trench 

will 
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will  drain  many  acres  in  quaking  bogs,  which,  when 
dry,  are  generally  meadow,  or  the  beft  grazing  ground. 
Every  red  bog  has  about  it  a  deep,  marlhy,  doughy 
ground,  which  is  called  the  bounds  of  the  bog.  A  deep 
trench  round  fuch  a  bog  keeps  out  cattle,  and  turns  the 
bounds  into  good  meadow.  I  remember  a  red  bog  of 
fixty  acres,  which  a  gentleman  reduced  to  good  grazing 
ground,  worth  three  {hillings  an  acre,  for  twenty-live 
pounds,  which  is  lefs  than  three  year’s  purchafe.  In  all 
improvements  of  this  kind,  gentlemen  fhould  confider, 
that  what  they  lay  out  goes  by  degrees,  fo  that  they 
fcarcely  feel  it ;  that  it  goes  among  their  tenants,  whom 
it  helps  to  enable  to  pay  their  rent ;  that  they  do  a  work 
of  charity  in  employing  the  poor  ;  and  that  they  at  the 
fame  time  contribute  to  both  the  ornament  and  general 
profit  of  the  kingdom. 

“  The  deep  trench  before  mentioned,  round  a  red 
bog,  not  only  drains  and  improves  the  bounds  of  the 
bog,  as  I  faid  before,  but  goes  a  great  way  towards  dry* 
ing  the  bog  itfelf.  It  ferves  likewife  as  a  common  fink, 
into  which  all  the  drains  vent  themfelves.  Thefe  drains 
fhould  be  cut  fo  as  to  crofs  the  little  doughs  that  run  in 
the  bog.  The  firft  drains  fhould  not  be  above  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  or  wide  :  for  the  bog  is  fo  foft,  that 
deep  trenches  will  not  ftand,  but  fill  up  again.  When 
the  furface  of  the  bog  is  cut  in  little  trenches,  fuppofe 
at  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  perches  diftance,  it  will  loon 
be  fo  dried  that  cattle  may  graze  on  it  all  the  fummer. 
A  year  or  two  after  this,  by  which  time  the  bog  will  be 
fomewhat  dry  towards  the  furface,  the  drains  may  be 
made  fix  feet  wide,  and  as  deep  as  the  foftnefs  of  the  bog 
will  permit.  This  will  certainly  make  the  bog  ufeful  for 
grazing ;  and  at  the  end  of  another  year  or  two,  an  at¬ 
tempt  may  be  made  to  cut  one  or  two  of  the  trenches 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bog  ;  for  till  that  be  done,  I 
do  not  reckon  the  bog  fecured.  A  gentleman  may 
oblige  all  his  tenants  to  cut  their  turf  in  thefe  trenches, 
and  likewife  have  his  own  cut  there.”  Pkilofophical 
Tranfaftionsy  Nu?nb.  i  yo. 

Small  bogs  may  be  turned  to  very  good  account*  by 
planting  them  with  ofiers,  willows,  and  alders  :  but  where 
the  extent  is  confiderable,  this  obje£l  becomes  of  too  lit¬ 
tle  confequence.  Draining  will  be  however  neceflary  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  improved  any  other  way  ;  as  a  previous 
ftep  towards  which,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  examine  from 
whence  their  too  great  quantity  of  water  arifes,  and  what 
retains  it.  When  the  caufes  are  known,  their  effects 
will  be  the  more  eafily  removed. 

The  fources  from  whence  the  too  great  quantity  of 
water  proceeds,  may  either  be  without  or  within  the  bog. 
This  is  eafily  difeovered  by  the  greater  quantity  of  water 
in  one  place  than  in  another,  and  obferving  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  fpreads  from  thence,  even  under  the  furface,  as 
through  a  fponge. 

If  the  water  from  without  comes  from  neighbouring 
grounds,  it  is  ufually  kept  off  by  a  furrounding  ditch, 
made  large  enough  to  contain  the  quantity  that  may  at 
any  time  flow  down,  and  by  extending  that  ditch  to  the 
moil  convenient  outlet,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
ground.  If  the  bed  of  gravel  or  fand  through  which  the 
fprings  within  the  bay  run,  be  cut  quite  through,  the 
fource  of  thofe  fprings  will  certainly  be  deftroyed  ;  and 
if  that  bed  be  only  opened  in  digging  this  furrounding 
ditch,  the  water  will  fo  readily  difeharge  itfelf  thereby, 
that  the  fprings  will  probably  be  dried  up. 
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Before  any  drain  be  made  in  the  bog  Itfelf,  an  exact 
level  of  the  ground  fhould  be  taken  ;  and  when  the  too 
great  moilture  proceeds  from  a  fpring  or  fprings  within 
the  bog,  a  large  ditch  fhould  be  made,  beginning  at  the 
loweft  part  of  the  bog,  where  an  outlet  can  be  had,  and 
continued  from  thence  to  the  fpring.  If  the  bog  be  firm 
enough  to  bear  it,  this  ditch  fhould  be  dug  down  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  bed  on  which  the  peat  or  mofs  is 
formed,  which  in  cafe  of  fprings,  is  always  gravel  or 
fand :  for  otherwife  the  water  would  force  itfelf  a  paflage 
in  another  part,  artd  fo  make  it  neceflary  to  extend  the 
ditch  thither.  If  there  be  more  fprings  than  one,  the 
main  ditch  muff  be  extended  to  each  of  them.  In  all 
cafes,  the  fureft  way  is  to  dig  the  ditch,  where  it  can 
be  done,  at  leaft  a  foot  deeper  than  the  fpring  lies.  Be¬ 
tween  the  principal  ditches  cut  in  the  bog,  there  fhould 
be  fmaller,  emptying  themfelves  into  thofe  larger,  to 
carry  off  the  remnant  of  ftagnating  water,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  furface  dry.  Care  fhoultRje  taken  not  to  lay 
the  earth  dug  out  of  any  of  theft  ditches  too  near  their 
fides,  left  its  weight  fhould  make  them  fall  in. 

Bogs  are  generally  higher  than  the  land  about  them, 
and  higheft  in  the  middle  ;  the  chief  fprings  that  caufe 
them  being  generally  about  the  middle,  from  whence 
they  extend  by  degrees,  and  puff  up  the  earth  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  perfons  are  often  apt  to  think  the  fprings  lie 
deeper  than  they  really  do.  A  fure  way  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  ditch  be  deeper  than  the  fpring,  is,  to  obferve 
whether  the  water  comes  in  at  its  bottom,  or  through 
the  fides.  The  width  of  the  main  ditch  fhould  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  depth  ;  and  both  will,  in  a  great  meafure, 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  water  neceflary  to  be  drained. 
In  general,  it  fhould  widen  progreffively  from  its  head  to 
its  outlet,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  water  in  it  will  be 
conftantly  encreafed.  The  fides  of  the  ditch  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  dug  either  more  or  lefs  Hoping,  according  to  the 
foil.  If  the  ground  be  very  loofe  and  light,  and  confe- 
quently  very  liable  to  fall  in,  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  Hope  fo  great,  that  the  top  of  the  ditch 
will  be  four  times  as  wide  as  its  bottom.  If  the  foil  be 
ftifler,  the  flope  may  be  lefs  ;  hut  no  ditch  fhould  ever 
be  dug  quite  perpendicular. 

If  a  deep  trench  be  cut  through  a  bog,  the  original 
fpring  will  be  found,  vaft  quantities  of  water  will  ifl'ue 
from  it,  and  the  bog  will  lublide.  Mr.  King  fays  that 
he  was  informed  that  the  bog  at  Caftle  Forbes,  where 
this  was  dorte,  fubfided  thirty  feet,  a  fall  which  feemed 
indeed  incredible:  but  he  found  by  computation  that  it 
could  not  be  lefs  than  fifteen. 

Mr.  Elliot’s  contrivance  for  draining  a  bog*  or  what 
he  calls  a  {baking  meadow,  containing  about  forty  acres, 
deferves  to  be  mentioned,  for  the  Angularity  as  well  as 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  invention.  The  furface  of  this 
ground,  over-run  with  ernn-berry  vines  and  wild  grafs, 
teemed  to  be  only  a  fvvard  of  their  roots  laid  over  a  pappy 
mud,  and  was  deemed  fo  poor  that  nobody  would  rent  it. 
At  the  ordinary  outlet  of  this  meadow,  there  was  a  fuffi- 
cient  fall,  but  very  rocky,  fo  that  it  was  neceflary  to  dig 
four  or  five  feet  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  March,  when 
this  gentleman  went  to  make  the  outlet  dain,  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  water  was  fo  great,  that  nothing  ccfild  be  done 
in  the  ufual  way.  He  therefore  ordered  a  tree  to  be 
felled  a  crofs  the  brook,  and  pieces  of  plank,  the  upper 
ends  of  which  refted  againft  the  tree,  to  be  driven  down 
aflant  into  the  mud.  'Hie  chinks  and  crevices  of  thefe 
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planks  were  then  clofely  flopped  with  tow,  by  which 
means  the  water  was  fhut  into  the  meadow.  The  trench 
or  main  ditch  was  then  worked  at  in  the  day,  and  the 
water  let  out  at  night,  till  the  drain  was  completed. 
When  the  weather  grew  fufficiently  warm,  and  the  mea¬ 
dow  was  a  little  fettled,  crofs  ditches  were  cut,  one  on 
each  fide,  and  another  in  the  middle,  and,  fo  far  as  they 
extended,  the  meadow  foon  became  firm  and  dry.  “  Some, 
adds  Mr.  Elliot,  are  deterred  from  fuch  an  undertaking 
as  that  of  draining  their  land,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
charge.  They  terrify  themfelves  without  reafon.  W  hen 
1  was  about  to  cut  my  main  drain,  fome  thought  it  im- 
poffible  ;  others,  that  it  would  coll,  at  leaft,  an  hundred 
pounds.  The  place  was  full  of  rocks,  fome  of  which 
we  dug  up,  others,  were  broken  with  Heel  wedges,  and 
others  were  blown  up  with  powder.  The  whole  ex¬ 
pence  did  not  exceed  twenty  pounds.”  FJfay  I.  on  Field 
FInJbandry,  p.  7. 

When  the  ditches  and  trenches  are  finilhed,  great  care 
mull  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  good  and  lulling  condition, 
left  all  the  labour  bellowed  upon  them  Ihould  be  loll. 
There  are  different  ways  of  doing  this.  If  the  ditches 
are  left  open,  they  mull  be  well  cleanfed  from  weeds  and 
mud,  twice  every  year,  once  in  the  lpring,  and  once  in 
the  autumn.  It  will  all'o  be  right  to  drive  in  from  fpace 
to  fpace,  along  the  infide  of  their  banks,  ftrong  Hakes 
of  oak  or  alder,  to  llrengthen  them,  and  keep  them  from 
falling  in.  Willows,  which  delight  in  a  watery  foil, 
may  be  advantageoully  planted  upon  thefe  banks,  which 
their  roots  will  help  to  keep  up  and  bind. 

If  a  bog  be  fo  entirely  furrounded  with  high  grounds, 
as  not  to  have  any  declivity  whatever,  by  the  help  of 
which  its  waters  may  be  drained  off,  ditches  mull  then 
be  dug  round  it,  to  receive  the  water  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  hills,  and  a  very  large  pond  muff  be  made  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  lowed  part  of  the  bog  itfelf,  for  its  waters  to  run 
Into ;  to  facilitate  which,  large  trenches  Ihould  be  cut 
from  the  furrounding  ditches  to  this  pond,  and  channels 
communicating  with  thefe  trenches  acrofs  different  parts 
of  the  bog.  'ihe  number  and  fize  of  which  will  depend 
on  the  greater  or  lefs  wetnefs  of  the  ground.  When  the 
water  is  thus  colle£led,  engines  mult  be  ufed  to  raife  it 
to  a  proper  height  for  a  channel  to  carry  it  off.  The 
reader  will  find  a  defcription  of  feveral  new  and  ufeful 
engines  of  this  kind  under  the  article,  Draining  Ma¬ 
chines. 

Improvement  of  drained  Bogs.  The  mod  lading  and 
mod  perfe£t  improvement  of  bogs,  is  effected  by  paring 
off  their  furface  and  burning  it.  See  the  articles  Moor 
•and  Burnbaking.  In  order  to  this  the  bogs  Ihould 
be  levelled  ;  and  whatever  earth  remains  unemployed  in 
filling  up  hollows,  flrould  be  burnt  together  with  that 
taken  out  of  the  ditches,  unlefs  the  latter  has  Been  al¬ 
ready  carried  off  for  fuel.  The  greater  quantity  of  alhes 
there  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  improvement  of  the  foil 
itfelf,  and  the  more  will  the  earth  brought  upon  it  be  be¬ 
nefited.  The  fire  on  the  furface  of  the  mofs,  exhales  a 
very  confiderahle  part  of  the  bituminous  acid  of  this  foil, 
and  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  always  found  in  fome  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  adies,  corrects  or  neutralizes  it,  fo  that 
no  inconvenience  arifes  from  it  afterwards,  if  the  ground 
be  kept  dry,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  fire  drould  not  be 
fierce  but  rather  fmothered. 

When  the  bog  is  pared,  ar.d  the  clods  are  colledled  to 
dry,  the  farmer  mud  prepare  earth  to  cover  the  furface. 


Marie,  which  is  often  found  under  bogs,  prefents  the 
bed  covering  that  can  be  defired.  If  a  clay  lies  under 
the  bog,  it  mod  be  prepared  before  it  is  fpread  in  the 
manner  diredled  under  the  article  Comtost,  excepting 
only  that  the  quantity  of  other  fubdances  mixed  with  it, 
fuch  as  dung,  &c.  need  not  be  fo  great  in  this  cafe,  be- 
caufe  the  adies,  and  the  bog  itfelf,  will  greatly  affid  in 
opening  the  body  of  the  clay.  If  a  loamy  earth  be  near 
at  hand,  it  will  perhaps  be  lefs  expen  five  to  the  farmer 
to  bring  fuch  earth  to  cover  the  bog,  than  it  will  be  to 
dig  and  prepare  the  clay.  But  of  whatever  kind  the 
earth  be,  which  is  laid  upon  the  bog,  the  quantity  fhould 
always  be  fufficient  to  cover  its  whole  furface  four,  five, 
or  fix  inches  deep,  according  to  the  diffnefs  of  the  foil 
fo  brought.  Thus  four  inches  of  clay,  when  mixed 
with  the  adies,  and  a  due  quantity  of  the  earth  of  the 
bog  itfelf,  will  give  a  depth  of  covering  mould  equal  to 
what  fix  inches  of  loam  will  do,  when  likewife  mixed 
in  proportion  to  its  quality.  If  the  bog  be  intended  for 
arable  land,  the  depth  of  the  covering  earth  ffiould  be 
greater;  becaufe  all  kinds  of  grain,  efpeeially  wheat, 
require  at  lead  a  foot  depth  of  good  mould  to  extend 
their  roots  in,  before  they  come  to  any  cold  or  tenacious 
fubdance  like  peat  or  clay.  The  covering,  therefore,  of 
clay  or  marie  ffiould  be  in  this  cafe,  fix  or  feven  inches 
thick,  and  that  of  loam  eight  or  nine  inches. 

As  foon  as  the  furface  is  burnt,  its  affies  ffiould  be 
fpread  and  mixed  with  the  additional  covering,  which 
will  then  be  fit  for  the  farmer’s  purpofe,  whether  for 
corn  or  grafs.  If  the  extent  of  the  bog  intended  to  be 
improved  be  confiderable,  it  ffiould  be  advifable,  by  means 
of  a  fluice,  to  fill  the  ditches  contiguous  to  the  fpot 
which  is  to  be  covered,  and  to  bring  the  earth  in  barges,, 
or  flat-bottomed  boats,  kept  on  purpofe  to  tranfport  -the 
neceflary  manures,  and  the  produce  of  the  ground.  By 
this  means  a  faving  will  be  made  of  the  furface  other- 
wife  neceflary  for  cart-ways.  Befides,  this  foil,  efpe- 
cially,  when  newly  trained,  does  not  well  bear  heavy 
carriages  ;  a  circumdance  which  renders  it  needlefs  to 
obferve,  that  broad  wheels  are  always  the  mod  proper, 
when  any  mud  be  ufed  upon  fuch  land. 

The  bog  being  covered  with  a  proportion  of  earth,, 
the  hufbandman  mud  next  determine  to  what  lading, 
purpofe  he  can  bed  apply  it.  The  too  grqat  moidure  of 
thefe  foils,  which  always  lie  flat,  renders  them  unfit  for 
continued  tillage  ;  and  their  mould  becomes  fo  loofe,  by 
frequent  ploughing,  that  it  does  not  afford  fufficient  da- 
bility  to  the  roots  of  corn.  For  this  reafon,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  do  better  here  than  wheat,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  firmer  footing :  but  neither  of  them  ffiould  ever 
be  lowed  thick  ;  becaufe  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil  will  al¬ 
ways  make  up  in  the  fize  of  the  plants,  what  fome  might 
think  wanting  in  their  number.  Fhe  mod  beneficial 
method  of  employing  this  fort  of  land  is,  undoubtedly, 
by  converting  it  into  meadow  ;  becaufe,  when  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  and  not  injudicioufly  exhauded  by  crops  of  corn, 
it  will  yield  great  quantities  of  excellent  grafs.  It  is, 
however,  ufual  to  begin  with  flowing  fome  kind  of  grain 
on  this  prepared  furface,  to  indemnify  the  farmer  by  the 
plentiful  crop  which  it  generally  yields  ;  fuch,  indeed, 
as  fometimes  defrays  at  once  the  whole  expence  of  the 
improvement.  Perhaps  the  mod  profitable  method  may 
be,*  to  fow  it  in  the  autumn  with  rape,  the  leaves,  of 
which,  diading  the  furface  in  hot  weather,  and  rotting 
in  the  winter,  contribute  greatly  to  mellow  the  earth ; 
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t he  ftrong  roots  of  this  plant  open  the  foil ;  its  allies  en¬ 
rich  it,  when  burnt,  and  its  feed  brings  a  great  return 
when  fold  for  making  oil.  One  or  two  ploughings  will 
then  prepare  it  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  After  this  is  taken 
off,  and  the  ftubble  turned  down  or  burnt,  white  clover 
and  grafs  feed  from  upland  paflures  fhould  be  fowed, 
and  the  ground  fhould  then  be  laid  down  for  a  lafting 
meadow  ;  or,  if  turnips  are  fowed,  or  cabbages  planted, 
in  the  autumn,  thefe,  in  the  fpring,  may  be  fucceeded 
by  barley,  with  which  the  grafs  feeds  may  be  fowed. 

When,  either  through  necefuty,  for  want  of  other 
arable  land,  or  out  of  choice,  the  farmer  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  ploughing  his  improved  bog,  the  furface  muft  be 
railed  in  ridges,  and  the  farther  management  of  it  may 
be  like  that  of  moll  other  ploughed  grounds. 

If  a  foil  of  this  kind  happens  to  be  fituated  near  a 
town,  a  greater  profit  will  accrue  from  planting  it  with 
garden  fluff,  than  from  any  fort  of  grain.  Beans,  pcafe, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  thrive  exceed¬ 
ing  well  in  fuch  earth  as  this,  as  the  marquis  of  Turbilly 
experienced  to  his  entire  fatisfadlion. 

“  I  received,  fays  he,  from  Strafburg,  in  the  year 
1755,  fome  feed  of  the  large  hard  cabbage,  which  was 
immediately  fowed  in  my  garden,  from  whence  it  was 
afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a  bog,  which  I  had  drained 
and  cleared.  This  fpot  contains  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  ifland  in  my  river.  It  had  been 
pared  and  burnt ;  but  never  received  any  other  manure 
than  the  afhes  produced  by  that  burning  ;  no  fort  of 
dung  having  ever  been  laid  upon  it.  The  whole  of  it 
was  planted  with  this  kind  of  cabbage,  excepting  only  a 
corner,  where  a  few  carrots,  parfnips,  and  beet-roots, 
all  of  which  grew  to  a  prodigious  fize,  and  proved  ex¬ 
ceeding  good,  were  fet  out  of  curiofity.  Thefe  cabbages 
throve  wonderfully,  feveral  of  them  weighing  forty 
pounds  a  piece,  were  well  tafted,  and  very  wholefome, 
though  fome  of  the  country  people  feemed  pofitive  that 
they  and  the  other  pot-herbs  would  be  hurtful,  unhealthy 
food,  as,  faid  they,  all  plants  are  during  the  firll  year  of 
their  growth  in  new  drained  bogs. 

“  Thefe  people  pretended  to  have  experienced  this  in 
other  places  ;  but  not  finding  it  fo  here,  I  afcribed  the 
effect  they  talked  of  to  fome  pernicious  quality  in  the 
foil  ;  for  I  was  very  fure,  that  the  violent  operation  of 
the  fire  which  mine  had  undergone,  had  not  left  any  bad 
property  in  the  earth.  During  the  reft  of  the  fummer, 
and  the  autumn,  fome  of  the  neighbouring  peafants, 
whom  I  hired  for  the  purpofe,  carried  this  great  quan¬ 
tity  cf  cabbages  to  the  markets  of  three  different  towns, 
about  fix  miles  oft":  there  they  fold  them  ;  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  they  gave  me  of  their  produce  amounted 
in  all  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  livres,  that  is  thirty- 
feven  pounds,  three  (hillings,  and  nine  pence.  The 
wages  of  thefe  men  and  the  expence  of  carriage, 
amounted  to  about  halt  this  fum  ;  which  being  de¬ 
ducted,  my  acre  of  bog  produced  clear  four  hundred 
anti  twenty-five  lives,  that  is,  eighteen  pounds  eleven 
(hillings,  and  ten-pence  halfpenny,  with  which  I  was  the 
better  fatisfied,  as  the  cultivating  of  it  bad  coft  me  but 
little.  The  foil,  being  light,  was  eafily  turned  up, 
though  fat ;  and  I  had  drained  off  the  water  without 
difficulty,  by  means  of  a  dope  which  happened  to  be 
properly  fituated.  I  never  had  been  offered  above  a 
crown  a  year  for  this  marfhy  land,  which  was  quite  a 
(haking  bog,  and  often  .overflowed.  When  drained,  its 


furface  funk  a  foot  lower  than  before.  So  great  a  pro¬ 
duce,  from  fo  fmall  a  fpot  of  ground,,  of  which  no  one 
cnew  the  goodnefs,  fhews  what  vaft  riches  are  hid  be¬ 
neath  the  feveral  bogs  in  this  kingdom.  They  are  not, 
row’ever,  all  like  this,  which  chanced  to  be  a  very  fertile 
'oil.  I  could  wifh  to  be  mafter  of  feveral  others  like  it. 
It  has  fince  been  fowed  with  hemp,  peafe,  and  feveral 
other  plants,  which  have  done  very  well,  though  none  of 
its  crops  have  produced  fo  much  money  as  this  firll ; 
which  (hews  the  difficulty  of  fetting  a  juft  value  upon 
land.  All  the  other  bogs  which  I  have  drained  ar.d  cleared 
in  different  ways,  have  anfwered,  in  general  ;  but  no  one 
ever  yielded,  in  proportion,  any  thing  like  this  fpot/' 
Memoire  fur  les  Defrichemens ,  pag .  167. 

¥>OG-Spavin,  an  eneyfted  tumour,  or  according  to 
do£lor  Bracken,  a  collection  of  brownifh  gelatinous  mat¬ 
ter,  contained  in  a  bag  or  cyft,  which  he  thinks  to  be 
the  lubricating  matter  of  the  joint  altered,  the  common 
membrane  that  inclofes  it  forming  the  cyft  :  this  cafe 
he  has  taken  the  pains  to  illuftrate  by  an  inftance  of  a 
young  colt  of  his  own,  where  he  obferves,  that  when 
the  fpavin  was  preffed  hard  on  the  infide  ot  the  hough, 
there  was  a  fmall  tumour  on  the  outfide,  which  con¬ 
vinced  him  the  tumour  was  within  fide  the  joint :  he 
therefore  cut  into  it,  difeharged  a  large  quantity  of  this 
gelatinous  matter,  drelled  the  fore  with  doffils  dipped  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  putting  into  it,  once  in  three  or  four 
days,  a  powder  compofed  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  and 
bole  :  by  this  method  of  drefling,  the  bag  floughed  oft, 
and  came  away,  and  the  cure  was  fuccefsfully  completed 
without  any  vifible  fear. 

This  diforder,  according  to  the  above  account,  will 
fcarcely  fubmit  to  any  other  method,  except  firing,  when 
the  cyft  fhould  be  penetrated  to  make  it  effectual ;  and 
in  all  obftinate  cafes  that  have  refilled  the  above  method* 
both  the  cure  of  this,  and  the  fwellings  called  wind- 
galls,  fhould  be  attempted  in  this  manner.  If,  from 
the  pain  attending  the  operation  or  dreffings,  the  joint 
fhould  fwell  and  inflame,  foment  it  twice  a  day,  and 
apply  a  poultice  over  the  dreffings,  till  it  is  reduced. 
Bartlefs  Farriery,  pag.  279. 

BOIL,  a  difeafe  to  which  cattle,  efpecially  fheep,  are 
very  fubjedl. 

In  order  to  cure  thefe  boils,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
bring  them  to  a  head,  by  applying  to  them  a  plafter  com¬ 
pofed  of  wheat  flour,  yolks  of  eggs,  and  tar:  and  when 
they  feel  foft  under  the  finger,  to  open  them  with  a  lancet, 
and  let  out  the  matter.  Then  anoint  the  part  with  oint¬ 
ment  of  tobacco,  and  apply  over  it  the  following  plaiftcr. 
Take  of  turpentine,  burnt  fait,  honey,  and  galbanum, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  rofin  an  ounce  2nd  a  quarter. 
Melt  the  whole  into  a  falve  over  the  fire,  tilts  on  Sheep, 
pag.  101. 

BOLE,  the  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Bole  alfo  fignifies  the  ftalk  or  ftem  of  corn. 

Bole,  ameafureof  corn,  containing  four  bufhels. 

Bole  of  Salt ,  contains  two  bufhels. 

BOLING  Trees,  pollard  trees,  or  thofe  whofe  heads  and 
branches  are  cut  oft,  and  only  the  boles  or  bodies  left. 

BONE,  a  hard,  brittle,  infenfible  part  of  an  animal 
body,  affording  form  and  fnpport  to  the  whole  machine. 

All  marrow-bones,  fifh-boncs,  hoofs,  horns,  orjhar- 
ings  of  horn,  are  very  ufeful  in  manuring  lands,  ^ones 
are  moft  ferviceable  when  rafped  or  broken  into  fmall 
pieces  ;  becaufe  their  felts,  in  which  their  principal  v.r- 
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tue  confifts,  are  more  eafily  extracted  by  the  rains  and 
dews,  and  communicated  to  the  foil. 

BotiE-Spavin,  a  boney  excrefcence,  or  hard  fwelling 
growing  on  the  infide  of  the  hock  of  a  horfe’s  leg. 

A  fpavin  that  begins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hock,  is 
not  fo  dangerous  as  that  which  puts  out  higher,  between 
the  two  round  procefTes  of  the  leg-bone  ;  and  a  fpavin 
near  the  edge  is  not  fo  bad  as  that  which  is  more  inward 
towards  the  middle,  as  it  does  not  fo  much  affedt  the 
bending  of  the  hock.  A  fpavin  that  comes  by  a  kick  or 
blow,  is  at  firft  no  fpavin,  but  a  bruife  on  the  bone,  or 
membrane  that  covers  it ;  therefore  not  of  that  confe- 
quence,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  caufe :  and 
thofe  that  put  out  on  colts,  and  young  horfes,  are  not  fo 
bad  as  thofe  which  happen  to  horfes  in  their  full  ftrength 
and  maturity  ;  but  in  very  old  horfes  they  are  generally 
incurable. 

The  ufual  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  is  by 
bliftering  and  firing,  without  any  regard  to  the  fituation 
or  caufe,  from  whence  it  proceeds.  Thus  if  a  fullnefs 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  hock  comes  after  hard  riding,  or 
any  other  violence  which  threatens  a  fpavin,  fuch  coolers 
and  repellers  are  proper  as  are  recommended  in  {trains 
and  bruifes.  Thofe  happening  to  colts  and  young  horfes 
are  generally  fuperficial,  and  require  only  the  milder  ap¬ 
plications  ;  for  it  is  better  to  wear  them  down  by  de¬ 
grees,  than  to  remove  them  at  once  by  fevere  means. 

There  are  various  forms  for  making  what  is  called  the 
bliftering  ointment ;  but  of  the  beft  of  that  kind,  and 
what  will  infallibly  anfwer  the  intention,  has  been  already 
given  under  the  article  Blistering  Ointment. 

When  a  blifter  is  thought  neceffary,  the  hair  fhould 
be  cut  as  clofe  as  pofiible,  and  then  the  ointment  applied 
pretty  thick  over  the  part ;  this  fhould  be  done  in-  the 
morning,  and  the  horfe  kept  tied  up  all  day  without  any 
litter  till  night ;  when  he  may  be  untied  in  order  to  lie 
down  ■,  and  a  plafter  of  pitch,  or  any  other  fticking  fub- 
ftance,  may  be  laid  over  it,  and  bound  on  with  broad 
tape,  or  a  bandage,  to  keep  all  clofe. 

After  the  blifter  has  done  running,  and  the  fcabs  be¬ 
gin  to  dry  and  peel  off,  it  may  be  applied  a  fecond  time 
.in  the  -fame  manner  as  before  ;  the  fecond  application 
generally  taking  greater  effedf  than  the  firft,  and  in  colts 
and  young  horfes  makes  a  perfedh  cure. 

When  the  fpavin  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  renewed  perhaps  five  or  fix  times  ;  but  after 
the  fecond  application  a  greater  diftance  of  time  mult  be 
allowed,  otherwife  it  might  leave  a  fear,  or  caufe  a  bald- 
nefs  ;  to  prevent  which,  once  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks, 
is  often  enough  ;  and  it  may  in  this  manner  be  repeated 
fix  or  feven  times,  without  the  leaft  blemifh,  and  will 
generally  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 

But  the  fpavins  that  put  out  upon  older,  or  full  aged 
horfes,  are  apt  to  be  more  obftinate,  as  being  feated 
more  inward  ;  and  when  they  run  among  the  finofities 
of  the  joint,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  incurable,  as  they 
then  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  applications,  and  are  arrived 
to  a- degree  of  impenetrable  hardnefs. 

The  ufual  method  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  fire  diredhly,  or 
to  ufe  the  ftrongeft  kind  of  cauftic  blifters  ;  and  fomc- 
times  to  fire  and  lay  the  blifters  immediately  over  the 
part ;  but  this  way  feldom  fuceeeds  farther  than  putting 
a  flop  to  the  growth  of  the  fpavin,  and  is  apt  to  leave 
both  a  blemiih  and  ftiffnefs  behind  ;  befides  the  great 
rift,  run  (by  applications  of  thefe  fiery  and  cauftic  medi- 
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cines,  to  the  nervous  and  tendinous  parts  about  the 
joints)  of  exciting  violent  pain  and  anguifh,  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  limb. 

The  beft  and  fafeft  way  therefore  is  to  make  trial  of 
the  bliftering  ointment  given  under  that  article,  and  to 
continue  it  according  to  the  directions  above  laid  down, 
for  fome  months,  if  found  neceffary  ;  the  horfe  in  the 
intervals  working  moderately :  the  hardnefs  will  thus  be 
diffolved  by  degrees,  and  wear  away  infenfibly. 

When  the  fpavin  lies  deep,  and  runs  fo  far  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  joint,  that  no  application  can  reach  it,  neither 
firing  nor  medicines  can  avail,  for  the  reafons  abovemen- 
tioned  :  though  bold  ignorant  pretenders  have  fometimes 
fucceeded  in  cafes  of  this  fort  by  the  application  of  cauftic 
ointments  with  fublimate,  which  aCt  very  forcibly,  enter 
deep,  and  make  a  large  difeharge  ;  deftroying  by  that 
means  a  great  part  of  the  fubftance,  and  diffolve  away 
the  remainder.  Though  whoever  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  fuch  medicines,  muff  know  how 
dangerous  in  general  their  operation  is  on  thefe  occafions, 
and  that  a  properly  prepared  cautery  made  like  a  fleam, 
under  the  direction  of  a  fkilful  hand,  may  be  applied 
with  lefs  danger  of  injuring  either  tendons  or  ligaments. 
After  the  fubftance  of  the  fwelling  has  been  properly 
penetrated  by  the  inftrument,  it  muft  be  kept  running, 
by  precipitate  mixed  with  the  medicine  ufed  in  drefiing 
the  part,  or  with  a  mild  bliftering  ointment. 

Where  the  fpavin  lies  not  deep  in  the  joint,  and  the 
bliftering  method  will  not  fucceed,  the  fwelling  may  be 
fafely  fired  with  a  thin  iron  forced  pretty  deep  into  the 
fubftance,  and  then  the  part  fhould  be  dreffed  as  above 
direCled.  Bartlet's  Farriery ,  pag.  257. 

BOORCOLE.  See  Borecole. 

BOOSE,  a  ftall.  Thus  ox-boofe  fignifies  an  ox-ftalj, 
&c. 

BOOT,  profit,  gain,  advantage. 

BORECOLE,  or  Boorcole,  a  fpecies  of  cabbage,, 
of  which  there  are  three  forts,  namely,  the  common 
borecole,  the  green  borecole,  and  the  Siberian  borecole,, 
which  is  the  curled  colewort,  by  fome  called  Scotch 
kale.  All  thefe  are  for  winter  ufe,  but  the  laft  is  moft 
efteemed.  The  two  former  are  fown  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  are  fit  for  tranfplanting  in  about  two 
months  after.  When  this  is  done,  the  plants  of  either 
of  thefe  forts  fhould  be  fet  a  foot  afunder  in  rows  two 
feet  diftant  from  each  other.  They  fhould  not  be  eaten 
before  the  froft  has  rendered  them  tender  for  till  then 
they  are  tough  and  bitter.  The  Siberian  borecole,, 
which  is  extremely  hardy,  never  injured  by  froft,  and  al¬ 
ways  fweeter  in  fevere  winters  than  in  mild  ones,  need 
not  be  fown  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  when  the  plants 
are  ftrong  enough  for  removing,  that  is  when  they  have 
fix  or  eight  leaves,  they  fhould  alfo  be  fet  in  rows  ;  the 
diftance  between  which  {hould  be  about  two  feet,  and 
that  between  the  plants,  ten  inches.  Thefe  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  foon  after  Chriftmas,  and  continue  good  till 
April.  The  foil  for  borecole  fhould  be  a  good,  frefh, 
deep-loofened  earth. 

Borecole  has  been  lately  found  by  Mr.  John  Wynn 
Baker,  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  and  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  has  accordingly  offered 
two  premiums  for  cultivating  it,  one  of  twenty,  and  the. 
other  of  fifteen  pounds. 

Mr.  Baker  made  the  experiment  under  the  direction  of 
the  Dublin  Society,  who  defired  him  to  print  his  account 
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of  the  experiment,  an  abftra£t  of  which  we  fhall  give 
the  reader. 

This  experiment  was  made  on  a  piece  of  ground  that 
had  been  cropped  the  preceding  year  with  potatoes.  After 
he  had  reduced  the  foil  to  a  pretty  good  tilth,  and  ma¬ 
nured  it  with  a  compoft  compofed  of  earth,  lime,  and 
dung,  he  planted  three  rows  of  borecole  plants,  in 
ridges  two  feet  afunder.  On  the  17  th  of  Auguft  they 
were  horfe-hoed  for  the  firft  time,  by  taking  off,  at  one 
furrow  of  the  plough,  only  one  fide  of  each  ridge  clofe 
to  the  plants  ;  in  which  manner  they  remained  till  the 
twenty-fifth,  when  he  ran  the  plough  in  the  fame 
furrow,  by  which  with  the  firft  furrow,  he  ploughed 
about  twenty-one  inches  deep.  This  being  finilhed, 
the  earth  was  immediately  returned  back  to  the  plants, 
which  afforded  them  frefh  nourifhraent ;  and  in  order  to 
give  their  roots  time  to  penetrate  this  frefh  earth,  which, 
by  the  horfe-hoeing  was  become  very  fine  mould,  he  let 
them  remain  in  this  flate  till  the  12th  of  September, 
when  he  horfe-hoed  them  again,  by  taking  off  the  other 
fide  of  every  ridge  ;  and  on  the  twentieth  deepened  the 
furrow  in  the  fame  manner  as.  the  former,  and  imme¬ 
diately  returned  the  mould  back  to  the  plants  ;  and  on 
the  eighteenth  threw  up  a  fmall  furrow  to  each  fide  of 
every  ridge,  which  finifhed  the  culture,  and  reftored  the 
ridges  to  the  form  they  were  in  when  the  borecole  was 
planted. 

“  On  the  1 8th  of  December,  continues  Mr.  Baker, 
I  cut  two  perches  in  length  of  one  of  the  rows  of  bore¬ 
cole,  which  contained  twenty-one  plants  ;  they  weighed 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds,  which  is  very  near 
five  pounds  ten  ounces  for  each  plant :  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  thefe  plants  will  fucceed  as  well,  if  they 
are  planted  only  eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 
However,  at  the  above  proportion,  there  would  be  fe- 
venteen  tons,  and  fourteen  hundred  upon  an  acre.  But, 
if  the  produce  would  be  the  fame,  were  the  plants  only 
eighteen  inches  afunder,  in  that  cafe,  an  acre  would 
produce,  by  this  culture,  above  twenty-three  tons,  and 
twelve  hundred. 

w  This  plant  is  well  worthy  the  farmer’s  or  grazier’s 
attention,  for,  as  faff  as  it  is  cut,  it  will  again,  in  about 
a  month  or  fix  weeks,  afford  another  crop :  I  have  been 
cutting  thefe  plants  for  my  family  ufe,  ever  fince  the 
middle  of  Auguft;  laft I  believe  fome  of  them  have  been 
cut  three  times,  and  they  are  excellent  for  the  table. 
For  feeding  cattle  and  fheep  they  are  highly  valuable,  as 
no  froft  will  injure  them  ;  and  although  the  firft  crop 
amounts  not  to  as  many  pounds  upon  any  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  ground  as  thofe  of  cabbage  or  the  turnip-cab¬ 
bage,  yet  the  fucceeding  crops  will,  I  believe,  make 
their  produce  nearly,  or  quite,  of  equal  weight  with 
any  other  of  the  cabbage  kind.  But  I  muft  not  omit 
to  obferve,  that,  as  thefe  plants  afford  only  open  leaves, 
and  many  of  them  very  fmall,  there  will  be  a  little  more 
■trouble  in  collecting  and  carrying  them  to  the  fheep  and 
cattle,  than  there  will  be  writh  the  other  kinds. 

“  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  like  wife,  that, 
upon  the  approach  of  fpring,  wrhen  they  begin  to  throw 
out  their  fpring  {boots  for  feeds,  if  the  large  leaves  have 
not  been  taken  off  for  winter  ufe,  they  will  decay  and 
fall  off. 

“  I  have  not  yet  tried  it ;  but  I  believe  the  beft  way 
of  ufing  this  plant,  would  be  to  allot  one  wrhoke  field  to 
the  culture  of  it,  proportioned  in  fize  to  the  ftock  in- 
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tended  to  confume  the  produce ;  and  in  September  or 
OClober,  to  turn  the  ewes  into  the  field  for  a  few  hours, 
morning  and  evening,  and  then  to  lodge  them  on  any 
piece  of  grafs  or  fallow,  which  may  wrant  improvement, 
to  which  they  will  greatly  contribute  by  emptying  them- 
felves  upon  it ;  and  thus  tontinue  to  turn  them  into  the 
borecole  field,  till  they  have  eat  all  the  luxuriant  leaves  ; 
then  let  the  plants  reft  a  month,  and  there  will  be  ano¬ 
ther  crop.  By  having  twro  fmall  fields  under  this  crop, 
a  flock  of  ftore  fheep  might  be  maintained  a  whole  win¬ 
ter  at  a  very  fmall  expence  ;  for  while  the  produce  of  one 
field  would  be  confirming,  the  other  would  be  coming  on. 

“  This  method  accrued  to  me  from  an  accident  which 
attended  my  borecole  this  year.  My  cows  got  into  the 
field,  and  prefently  devoured  fome  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plants;  thefe  plants  have  engaged  my  attention  ever 
fince,  and  I  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  again  in  a 
very  luxuriant  ftate. 

“  If  any  perfons  fhoukl  be  able  to  put  this  fcheme  in 
praClice,  before  I  can  accomplifh  it,  I  recommend  it  to 
them  not  to  let  the  ftieep  pafture  fo  long  on  the  crop,  as 
to  injure  the  ftalks  for  want  of  leaves  ;  as  too  great  an 
injury  to  the  ftalks  may  check  the  fucceeding  growth  ; 
which  injury,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  will  not  happen 
to  the  plants,  at  leaft  not  in  fo  great  a  degree,  whillt  they 
have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  leaves.. 

“  It  will  doubtlefs  be  obferved,  that  I  confine  this 
fcheme  to  ewes  or  ftore  fheep :  my  reafon  for  that  is, 
that  fat  fheep  fhould  always  have  as  much  food  before 
them,  as  they  choofe  to  eat ;  add  to  this  that  ftieep  when 
they  are  fat,  are  more  fubjeCl  to  be  lame  than  ftore  ftieep, 
to  which  ploughed  ground  will  greatly  contribute.” 

BORD-Z,tf»<&,  the  demefnes  which  lords  keep  in  their 
own  hands,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  or  table. 

BORD-CVru/Y*,  the  tenure  of  bord-lands,  by  which 
the  tenants  were  to  provide  provifions  for  their  lord’s 
tables.  There  is  ftill  fome  remains  of  this  tenure  re¬ 
maining  ;  but  the  tenants  pay  only  a  fmall  rent  per  acre, 
inftead  of  finding  the  provifions  formerly  required. 

BORER,  or  Screw-borer ,  an  inftrument  invented  by 
the  marquis  of  Turbilly,  for  fearching  or  exploring  the 
nature  of  any  foil. 

This  borer  is  compofed  of  two  rods  of  iron,  Plate 
I.  Fig.  6  and  7.  each  fix  feet  long,  and  an  inch  in  dia-  - 
meter.  The  end  A,  of  Fig.  6,  ferews  into  the  end  B, 
of  Fig.  7,  after  taking  out  the  ftopper  C,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  to  hinder  either  dirt  or  duft  from  getting  into 
the  ferew.  The  ferew  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  • 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  D,  Fig.  6,  is  a 
fteel  point  fomewhat  blunt  to  pierce  the  earth,  or  any 
fubftance  it  may  meet  with.  It  fhould  be  about  three 
inches  long,  and  made  with  either  three,  four,  or  more 
fides,  as  may  be  thought  moft  convenient.  It  is  ferewed 
into  the  rod  A  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  a  ferew  of. 
the  fame  fize  as  A  is  ferewed  into  the  rod  B.  It  is  a 
groove  fix  inches  long,  a  third  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  rounded  in  the  bottom, 
and  intended  to  bring  up  part  of  each  different  layer 
through  which  it  paffes.  When  fprings  are  fought  tor, 
a  bit  of  fponge  is  put  into  the  groove.  At  the  end  F, 
of  the  rod,  Fig.  7,  is  a  ferew  to  fix  into,  another  rod 
of  the  fame  kind,  if  it  be  found  necefiary  to  lengthen 
the  inftrument ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  rods,  to  any  depth  defired.  Gil,  big-  6, 
is  the  handle  of  this  inftrument,  two  feet  and  a  half 
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long.  This  handle  is  fattened  to  the  rod  by  means  of  a 
clafp  I,  lined  with  (teel,  fixed  at  one  end  by  a  hinge, 
and  at  the  other  by  the  fcrew  L ;  fo  that  it  may  be  placed 
at  any  height.  Fig.  8,  is  the  handle  feparated  from  the 
rod,  and  marked  with  the  fame  letters  as  before.  Fig. 
9,  marked  with  the  fame  letters  as  before,  is  anothei 
handle,  or  rather  lever,  like  the  handle  already  defciibed, 
except  its  having  only  one  branch  or  lever  marked  G. 
This  lerves  to  flop  the  borer  when  we  are  bringing  it  up 
from  a  eonfiderable  depth,  and  alfo  to  fcrew  and  umcrew 
the  feveral  bars,  or  joints,  as  occafion  requires:  and  to 
put  on,  or  take  oil  the  (teel  point  at  the  bottom.  "Ihe 
handle  G  A,  Fig.  6,  is  that  by  which  the  rod  is  held, 
and  worked  into  the  earth,  either  by  twilling  it  round, 
efpecially  at  firft,  or  after  it  has  penetrated  to  the  fame 
depth,  by  lifting  it  up,  and  letting  it  fall  again,  Avhich  it 
does  with  fuch  force  as  to  pierce  even  the  hardeft  rocks; 
efpecially  if  it  works  at  any  eonfiderable  depth,  and  has  of 
courfe  been  lengthened  accordingly ;  for  every  foot  of  this 
rod  weighs  three  pounds.  Two  men  will  eafily  found  the 
depth  of  twelve  feet  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
if  they  do  not  meet  with  many  flones.  When  the  rod 
becomes  too  heavy  to  be  properly  managed  Dy  hand,  it 
may  be  raifed  by  a  rope  faftened  at  one  end  to  the  handle, 
and  at  the  other  to  a  roller,  or  kind  of  windlafs,  erected 
at  a  proper  height,  perpendicularly  over  the  hole,  and 
turned  with  either  one  or  both  handles.  1  his  will  coft 
but  a  trifle,  and  will  eafily  raife  the  other  rod,  which, 
when  let  go,  will  fall  with  fuch  weight,  as  to.  flrike 
each  time  very  deep  into  the  earth.  Ihe  marquis  tells 
us,  that  he  has  feen  ic  worked  in  this  manner  to  the  depth 
of  more  than  an  hundred  feet. 

The  toughefl  iron  is  the  beft  for  making  this  inftru- 
tnent,  which  fhould  be  well  hammered,  till  its  furface.be 
quite  fmooth  and  even:  for  the  leaft  roughnefs  and  in¬ 
equality  would  occafion  a  fridtion,  which  would  gieatly 
retard  its  working.  For  the  fame  reafoil,  and  alio  to 
increafe  the  force  of  its  fall,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  lliould 
be  perfectly  (trait:  nor  fhould  it  ever  be  ftruck  with  a 
mallet,  hammer,  &c.  to  force  it  down  ;  becaufe  a  blow 
might  bend  it,  and  it  would  eafily  bieak  afterwards. 
The  female  fcrew  muft  be  turned  like  that  in  the  breech 
of  a  gun  barrel,  in  a  feparate  piece  of  iron,  crofs-ways 
to  the  grain,  and  this  piece  muft  be  afterwards  well  foi- 
dered  on  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  rod.  Ihe  realon  for 
this  is,  that  if  the  female  fcrew  were  bored  only  at  the 
end  of  the  rod,  it  would,  by  being  hammered  out  in  the 
fame  direction  with  the  grain,  be.  ftriugy  and  porous, 
and  confequently  fo  weak  as  to  give  way,  or  built,  in 
the  working  of  the  rod  ;  whereas  when  made  of  a  fepa¬ 
rate  piece,  taken  crofs-ways  of  the  grain,  the  threads  of 
the  fcrew  will  run  with  the  grain  of  the  iron,  and  be 
thence  confiderably  flrengthened.  A  bit,  like  that  of  an 
augre,  proportioned  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  rod,  may  at 
any  time  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  fteel  point,  to 
draw  up  a  fample  of  the  fubftance  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  founding. 

If  the  only  thing  wanted  be  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  under  foil,  and  layers  of  earth,  fo  far  as  they  may 
effedt  the  vegetation  of  plants,  it  will  be  very  fufficient 
to  bore  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  A  greater  depth  is  only 
requifite  when  water,  marl,  ore,  & c.  be  fought  for. 

The  common  augre  indeed  will  do  very  well  for  fhal- 
low  boring,  as  we  have  already  obferved  under  thar  ar¬ 
ticle.  See  the  article  Augre. 
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By  either  of  thefe  inflruments,  there  is  a  certainty  of 
difeovering,  without  much  charge,  or  any  hazard,  not 
only  what  earths  are  under  the  upper  foil,  but  alfo  whe¬ 
ther  any  other  fubftance  of  value  lies  concealed  there,  fuch 
as  marie,  chalk,  fuller’s-earth,  fofiile  fliells,  coals,  quarries 
of  Hate  or  (lone,  ores,  &c.  many  of  which  are  hid,  and 
entirely  unthought  of  in  places,  where  their  value,  was 
it  known,  is  ten  times  more  than  that  of  the  eflate 
which  covers  them. 

BORING,  an  operation  fometimes  pradtifed  for  the 
cure  ofhorfes,  whofe  (houlders  are  wrenched. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
they  cut  a  hole  in  the  (kin  in  the  middle  of  the  (boulder, 
and  with  the  (hank  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  blow  it  as  a 
butcher  does  a  (houlder  of  veal  ;  then  they  run  a  cold 
flat  iron,  like  a  horfeman’s  fword-blade,  eight  or  tea 
inches  up  between  the  (houlder  blade  and  the  ribs,  which 
they  call  boring  ;  after  that,  they  burn  him  round  the 
(houlder  with  a  hot  iron.  Burd.  Gent.  Far. 

This  is  a  very  abfurd  and  cruel  treatment,  and  can  be 
of  no  manner  of  fervice.  Bartlet's  Farriery. 

BOSTAL,  a  way  up  a  hill. 

BOTTS,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  worms  infeft- 
ing  horfes  and  other  cattle. 

•  The  botts  which  grow  in  the  (lomach  of  horfes,  and 
which  are  fometimes  the  caufe  of  convulfions,  appear  to 
be  very  large  maggots,  compofed  of  circular  rings,  with 
little  (harp  prickly  feet  along  the  fides  of  their  bellies 
(like  the  feet  of  hog-lice)  which,  by  their  (harpnefs, 
equal  to  that  of  the  fineft  needle,  feem  to  be  of  ufe  to 
fallen  them  to  the  part  where  they  breed,  and  from 
whence  they  draw  their  nourifhment,  and  alfo  to  prevent 
their  being  loofened  from  fuch  adhefion,  before  they 
come  to  maturity.  The  eggs  from  whence  thefe  botts 
are  produced,  are  difpofed  in  clufters  round  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  (lomach,  and  are  layed  under  the  inner  coat, 
or  thin  membrane  of  the  (lomach ;  fo  that  when  the 
animals  come  to  life,  they  burd  through  this  inner  coat, 
their  breech  and  tail  flrait  outwards,  and  their  trunks  fo 
fixed  into  the  mufcular  or  flefhy  coat  of  the  (lomach, 
that  it  fometimes  requires  a  good  pull  to  difengage  them : 
from  the  blood  of  this  lafl  coat  they  draw  their  nourifh¬ 
ment,  which  they  fuck  like  fo  many  leeches,  every  one 
ulcerating  and  purfing  up  the  part  where  it  fixes,  like  a 
honey-comb  ;  and  they  often  make  fuch  quick  havock 
as  to  deilroy  the  horfe. 

The  botts  which  many  horfes  are  troubled  with  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fummer,  are  always  feen  flicking  to  the 
ferait  gut,  and  are  often  thruil  out  with  the  dung,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  yellowifh  coloured  matter  rcfembling  melted 
fulphur;  they  are  no  ways  dangerous  there,  but  are  apt 
to  make  a  horfe  refllefs  and  uneafy,  and  rub  his  breech 
againft  the  pods.  The  feafon  cf  their  coming  is  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  after  which  they  are  feldom 
to  be  feen,  and  rarely  continue  in  any  one  horfe  above 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  And  the  creature  may  be 
eafily  cured  when  they  are  only  in  the  (trait  gut,  by 
giving  him  a  fpoonful  of  favin  cut  very  fmall,  once  or 
twice"a  day  in  his  oats,  or  bran,  moiftened :  three  or 
four  cloves  of  garlick  may  alfo  be  added  to  advantage. 
Thv!  following  purge  fhould  like  wife  be  given  ; 

Take  fine  fuccotrim*  aloe's  ten  drams  ;  fre(h  jallap 
one  dram  :  birthwort  and  myrrh  powdered,  of 
each  two  drams  ;  oil  of  favin  and  amber,  of  each 
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one  dram ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn  enough  to  form 

the  whole  jnto  a  ball. 

1  .  •  _ 

But  the  botts,  which  take  their  lodgment  in  the  fto- 
mach,  arc,  as  ha;;  been  already  obierved,  extremely 
dangerous,  by  cauflng  convulfions,  and  are  feldom  dif- 
covered  by  any  previous  figns  before  they  come  to  life, 
when  they  throw  the  horfe  into  violent  agonies.  The 
only  cure  for  thefe  is  mercurial  medicines  ;  the  following 
will  anfwer  the  mention  : 

Take  quickfilver  two  drams;  Venice  turpentine 
half  an  ounce;  rub  the  quickfilver  till  no  gliften- 
ing  appears  ;  then  take  an  ounce  of  aloes,  a 
dram  of  grated  ginger,  thirty  drops  of  oil  of 
favin,  and  fyrup  of  buckthorn  enough  to  make  the 
whole  into  a  ball. 

One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  every  fix  days,  with 
the  ufual  precautions  with  regard  to  mercurial  phyfic  : 
and  the  following  powders  immediately  : 

Take  powdered  tin  and  ^Ethiops  mineral,  of  each 
an  ounce  ;  and  give  it  every  night  in  a  malh, 
or  in  his  corn. 

Thefe  medicines,  or  any  of  the  various  prepara¬ 
tions  of  antimony  and  mercury,  fhould  be  continued  fe- 
veral  weeks  together,  in  order  to  free  the  animal  entire¬ 
ly  from  thefe  vermin.  Bartlet’  s  Farriery,  pag.  150. 

BOUDS,  a  name  in  fome  countries  for  the  infers 
generally  called  weevils,  breeding  in  malt. 

BOW,  a  name  in  fome  countries  for  a  yoke. 

BOWS  of  a  faddle ,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  arch¬ 
wife  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  the  horfe’s  back,  to 
give  the  faddle  its  due  form,  and  keep  it  fteady. 

BOX,  the  name  of  a  well  known  tree,  of  which  bo- 
tanifts  enumerate  feven  fpecies  viz.  1.  Thevbox-tree. 
2.  The  narrow  leaved  box-tree.  3.  The  ftriped  box. 
4.  The  gold-edged  box-tree.  5.  The  dwarf  box.  6. 
The  dwarf  ftriped  box.  7.  The  filver  edged  box. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  grow  in  great  plenty  upon 
Box-hill  near  Darking  in  Surry,  where  were  formerly 
large  trees  of  thefe  kinds  :  but  of  late  they  have  been 
retty  much  deftroyed  ;  yet  there  are  great  numbers  of 
refe  trees  remaining,  which  are  of  a  confiderable  big- 
nefs.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  ufeful  for  turners, 
engravers,  and  mathematical  inftrument  makers ;  the 
wood  being  fo  hard,  clofe,  and  ponderous,  as  to  fink  in 
-water;  which  renders  it  very  valuable  for  divers  utenfils. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  trees,  or  large  box,  are  proper 
to  intermix  in  clumps  of  ever-greens,  &c.  where  they 
add  to  the  variety  of  fuch  plantations:  thefe  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  planting  the  cuttings  in  autumn  in  a  fhady 
border,  obferving  to  keep  them  watered  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  nur- 
feries,  till  they  are  fit  for  the  purpofes  intended.  The 
beft  feafon  for  removing  thefe  trees  is  in  October  ; 
though,  indeed,  if  care  be  ufed  to  take  them  up  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  almoft  at 
any  time,  except  in  the  fummer  :  thefe  trees  are  a  very 
great  ornament  to  cold  and  barren  foils,  where  few 
other  things  will  grow  ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  branches,  or  from  feeds  :  the  laft  being 
the  beft  method  to  have  them  grow  to  be  large,  the  feeds 
mult  be  town,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  lhady  bor- 
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der,  which  mud  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather.  MiU 
ler’s  Gard.  Difl. 

Box  of  a  wheel ,  the  aperture  wherein  the  axis  turns. 

Box  of  a  plough ,  the  crofs-piece  in  the  head  of  a 
plough  which  fupports  the  two  crow-ftaves.  See  Plough. 

BRACE,  a  general  name  for  a  couple,  or  pair  of  any 
thing,  as  bucks,  hounds,  partridges,  &c. 

Brace  alfo  fignifiesa  piece  of  timber  framed  into  the 
beams,  &c.  with  bevel  joints,  to  keep  the  building 
from  fwagging  either  way. 

BRACKEN,  the  fame  with  brakes,  or  fern.  See  the 
article  Fern. 

BRACKET,  or  Brake  t,  a  fort  of  compound  drink, 
made  with  honey,  fpices,  &c. 

BRAKE,  the  fame  with  fern.  See  the  article  Fern. 
It  is  likewife  applied  to  the  place  where  fern  grows. 

Brake,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  inftrument  often 
ufed  by  farriers,  See.  generally  called  barnacles.  See 
Barnacles. 

Brake  of  a  pump ,  fignifies  the  handle  wherewith  it 
is  wrought. 

Brake,  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  wooden-toothed 
inftrument,  ufed  to  bruife  and  break  the  bun  of  hemp, 
and  feparate  it  from  the  rind.  See  the  article  Hemp. 

BRAN,  the  Ikin  or  hulks  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat, 
ground  and  feparated  from  the  flour  by  means  of  a  fearcli 
or  boulter. 

Bran  is  a  ufeful  ingredient  in  a  horfe’s  diet,  if  dis¬ 
cretely  ufed,  and  when  fealded  is  a  kind  of  panada  for 
fick  horfes.  But  nothing  is  worfe  than  a  continual  ufe 
of  bran  raw  or  fealded,  as  it  is  apt  to  weaken  a  horfe’s 
bowels,  and  thereby  expofe  them  to  many  diforders. 
Gihfon  on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes y  vol  I.  pag.  1 72. 

Mr.  Mills  allures  us,  that  a  little  wheat  bran  boiled 
in  our  ordinary  beer,  will  make  it  mantle  in  the  cup. 
Hufhandry ,  vol.  I.  pag.  407. 

BRANCH,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a  part  which  fprout- 
ing  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  form  the  head  or 
crown. 

BRANK,  the  fame  with  buckwheat.  See  the  article 
Buckwheat. 

BRANT,  a  fteep,  riling  with  a  confiderable  inclination. 

BRAWN,  the  flelh  of  a  boar,  boned,  rolled  up,  or 
collared,  boiled,  and  laftly  pickled. 

Brawn  is  made  only  of  the  flitches,  without  the  legs  : 
the  oldeft  boars  are  chofcn  for  this  ufe,  it  being  a  rule, 
that  tire  older  the  boar  the  more  horny  the  brawn. 

The  method  of  making  it  is  as  follows  :  the  bones  be¬ 
ing  taken  out  of  the  flitches,  the  flefh  is  fprinkled  with 
fait,  and  laid  in  a  tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  off ;  after 
which  it  is  faked  a  little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  polhble. 
The  length  of  the  collar  of  brawn  ftiould  be  as  much  as 
one  fide  of  the  bone  will  bear ;  fo  that  when  rolled  up  it 
may  be  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  it  is  boiled  in  a  copper 
or  large  kettle,  till  it  is  fo  tender  that  you  may  run  a  ftraw 
through  it :  when  it  is  fet  by  till  thoroughly  cold,  and  then 
put  into  the  following  pickle.  To  every  gallon  of  water 
add  two  handfuls  of  fait,  and  as  much  wheat-bran ;  boil 
them  together,  drain  the  liquor  as  clear  as  polfible  from 
the  bran,  and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  cold,  put  the 
brawn  into  it. 

BREAD,  a  well-known  food  chiefly  divided  into  white, 
wheaten.,  and  houfhold  ;  differing  only  in  degrees  of  pu¬ 
rity.  In  the  firft,  all  the  bran  is  feparated  ;  in  the  fecond 

only 
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only  the  coarfer  ;  in  the  third,  none  at  all  ;  fo  that  fine 
bread  is  made  only  of  flour  ;  wheaten  bread  of  flour,  with 
a  mixture  of  fine  bran  ;  andhoufhold,  of  the  whole  fub- 
flance  of  the  grain,  without  taking  out  either  the  coarfe 
bran,  or  fine  flour. 

We  alfo  meet  with  fymnel  bread,  manchet  or  roll  bread, 
and  French  bread :  which  areonly  fomany  denominations 
of  the  finefl  or  whiteft  bread,  made  of  the  pureft  flour ; 
except  that  in  roll  bread  there  is  an  addition  of  milk,  and, 
in  French  bread,  of  eggs  and  butter  alfo.  To  which  may 
be  added,  ginger-bread,  made  of  white  bread,  with  al¬ 
monds,  liquorice,  anifeed,  rofe-water,  and  fugar  ;  and 
maflin-bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  fometimes  of 
wheat  and  barley. 

.  The  procefs  of  making  houfhold  bread  amongft  us,  is 
thus  ;  to  a  peck  of  meal  they  add  a  handful  of  fait,  a  pint 
-of  yeaft,  and  three  quarts  of  water,  cold  in  fummer,  hot 
in  winter,  and  temperate  between  the  two ;  the  whole, 
being  kneaded  in  a  bowl  or  trough  by  the  fire  in  winter, 
from  it  in  fummer,  and  a  little  yeaft  added,  will  rife  in 
about  an  hour  ;  they  then  mould  it  into  loaves,  and  put 
it  into  the  oven  to  bake.  Hought.  Collett. 

For  leavened  bread,  part  of  the  flour  intended  for  it,  be¬ 
ing  made  into  dough  with  warm  water  and  a  little  fait,  is 
laid  in  the  i*eft  of  the  flour  an  hour  or  more,  in  which  time 
it  rifes  to  three  times  the  bulk  ;  then  they  mix  and  knead 
the  whole  with  more  water,  till  it  be  brought  into  a  ftiff 
dough ;  which,  being  formed  into  loaves,  is  baked  in  the 
oven  :  though  the  more  ufual  way  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
dough  kneaded,  and  leave  it  in  the  tub  till  next  time, 
when  they  break  it  fmall,  and  mix  it  with  the  meal,  add¬ 
ing  fome  yeaft.  Hought.  Collett. 

For  French  bread,  they  take  half  a  bufhel  of  fine  flour, 
ten  eggs,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  frefh  butter,  into 
which  they  put  as  much  yeaft,  with  manchet ;  and,  tem¬ 
pering  the  whole  mafs  Avith  new  milk,  pretty  hot,  let  it  lie 
half  an  hour  to  rife  ;  which  done,  they  make  it  into 
loaves  or  rolls,  and  wafh  it  over  with  an  egg  beaten  with 
milk  ;  care  is  taken  the  oven  be  not  too  hot.  Rujl.  Ditt. 

BREAK,  land  ploughed  the  firft  time  after  it  has  lain 
fallow  in  flieep  walks. 

BRE ASTrPLOU GH,  a  fmall  plow  contrived  fo  that 
a  man  may  fliove  it  before  him.  It  confifts  of  a  cutting 
iron  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  having  one  of 
its  fides  turned  up  to  cut  the  turf.  This  iron  is  fixed  to  a 
pole  bending  upward  about  five  or  fix  feet  long,’  and  forked 
at  the  upper-end,  having  a  crutch,  or  crofs  handle,  mortifed 
into  the  forks.  Againft  this  crutch  the  ploughman  places 
his  breaft,  and  fhoves  along  the  plough  in  order  to  turn  up 
the  turf,  its  only  ufe  being  for  cutting  up  the  furface  of  the 
ground  in  the  operation  called  burn-baking.  See  the  article 
Burn-Baking. 

BRECK,  or  Brack,  a  breach  or  gap  made  in  a  hedge. 

BREW-HOUSE,  a  houfe  erected  for  the  purpofes  of 
brewing. 

The  conveniency  of  water  is  one  of  the  firft  things  to 
be  attended  to  in  erecting  a  brew-houfe,  becaufe  the  fre¬ 
quent  carriage  of  thatneceffary  fluid  greatly  enhances  the 
coft  of  the  beer.  Tbe  water  fhould  be  foft,  and  if  fup- 
plied  from  an  adjacent  river,  it  fhould  be  conveyed  by  a 
paffage  under-ground,  in  order  to  its  being  pumped  up 
from  thence  into  the  copper,  or  into  troughs  properly 
placed  for  carrying  it  where  it  may  be  wanted.  If  there 
be  a  refervoir  for  rain-water,  it  fhould  be  made  as  near 
the  brew-houfe  as  poffible. 


The  brew-houfe  fhould  be  fofituated  as  to  face  the  north, 
for  fhade  and  coolnefs.  It  fhould  be  as  near  as  poffible  to 
the  cellar,  that  the  labour  and  expence  attending  the  car¬ 
riage  of  the  liquor  may  be  faved,  and  the  danger  of  ex¬ 
po  ling  it  to  either  too  hot,  or  too  cool  an  air  prevented. 
The  floor  fhould  be  paved  with  ftone  or  hard  bricks,  and 
raifed  in  the  middle,  to  give  an  eafy  difcharge  to  the  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  keep  the  brew-houfe  always  clean. 

The  copper  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
brewed,  and  fhould  be  raifed  fo  high  that  the  water  may 
run  from  it  to  the  mafh-tub,  and  the  wort  to  the  coolers. 
For  this  purpofe  there  fhould  be  either  a  cock  in  the  fide  at 
the  bottom  of  the  copper,  or  a  brafs  pump  fhould  be  fixed 
to  its  fide,  by  means  of  which  the  water  or  wort  may  be 
conveyed  through  a  trough  to  their  proper  receptacles. 

The  mafh  tub  fhould  be  round,  not  too  deep,  and  per¬ 
fectly  fmcoth  on  the  infide.  It  fhould  have  a  falfe  bot¬ 
tom,  which  may  ferve  as  a  ftrainer,  when  by  turning  a 
cock  placed  below,  the  wort  may  be  drawn  off  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver  :  or  the  wort  may  be  let  out  by  means  of  an  up¬ 
right  plug  furrounded  with  a  bafket-ftrainer. 

The  receiver  fhould  be  lined  with  milled  lead,  which  is 
eafily  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  is  not  apt  to  contraCt  any 
bad  tafte  or  fcent,  as  wood  is  known  to  do,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  greateft  care.  The  belt  method  of  conveying  the 
wort  from  the  receiver  to  the  copper  is  by  means  of  a  hand  J 
pump. 

There  fhould  be  too  coolers,  or  backs,  as  the  brewers 
call  them.  Thefe  fhould  alfo  be  lined  with  milled  lead,  or 
made  of  the  heart  of  oak  rendered  perfectly  fmooth ;  and 
placed  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  copper. 

The  working  veffel  or  tun  fhould  be  placed  at  fome  fmall 
diftance  from  the  cooler.  It  fhould  be  round,  but  not 
lined  with  lead  ;  becaufe  this  would  cool  the  liquor  too 
much  in  cold  weather  during  the  fermentation. 

The  cellar  fhould,  as  already  obferved,  be  near,  if  pof¬ 
fible,  and  funk  much  lower  than  the  working-tun,  that  the 
beer  may  be  conveyed  into  the  cafks  by  a  cock  and  hofe, 
or  fome  other  eafy  method. 

There  muft  be  in  the  brew-houfe  an  oar  toftir  the  malt  in 
the  mafh-tub,  with  bowls,  pails,  and  other  utenfils,  ne- 
ceflary  in  different  operations.  Thefe,  as  well  as  every 
other  implement  employed  in  brewing,  fhould  be  boiled  in 
the  copper,  or  well  fealded  every  time  before  they  are  ufed. 

Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  to  keep  every  veffel  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  fweet  ;  for  if  they  are  the  leaf!  tainted, 
the  liquor  will  contraCt  a  difagreeable  fcent.  When  any 
taint  is  fufpeCted,  the  veffels  fhould  be  well  wafhed  with 
a  ftrong  leye  of  clean  wood-afnes.  This  leye  fhould  be 
put  into  them  Raiding  hot,  and  every  joint,  crevice,  and 
fmalleft  hollow  muft  be  well  ferubbed.  If  there  are  no 
afhes  to  be  had,  lime  may  be  flaked  in  water  in  the  vcflels  ; 
and  if  this  be  done  in  cafks,  they  may  be  bunged  up  as 
foon  as  the  ebullition  is  over,  and  not  opened  till  three 
days  after.  The  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  lodging 
of  any  kind  of  filth,  the  fides  of  every  veffel  fhould  be  as 
fmooth  as  poffible  ;  and  after  every  brewing  they  fhould 
be  wafhed  with  boiling  water,  and  laid  up  dry. 

BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  beer,  or  ale, 
from  malt  and  hops. 

The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing  is  as  follows  :  the  ingre¬ 
dients  being  ready,  the  water  muft  be  made  to  boil  very 
fpeedily,  and  while  boiling  with  the  greateft  violence,  the 
fire  muft  be  immediately  damped,  or  put  out  ;  when  the 
height  of  the  fleam  is  over,  the  water  is  put  into  the  mafh- 
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ing-tub,  to  wet  the  malt ;  then  fo  much  being  poured  out, 
as  to  make  it  of  a  confiftence  ftiff  enough  to  be  rowed  up, 
let  it  Hand  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  another 
quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as  before  j'at 
lafl  the  full  quantity  of  the  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  ftrong 
or  weak  :  this  part  of  the  operation  is  called  mafhing. 
Afterwards  the  whole  may  be  left  to  (land  two  or  three 
hours,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort, 
or  the  difference  of  the  weather  ;  then  let  it  run  into  the 
receiver,  and  mafh  again  for  a  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  firft,  only  the  water  mult  be  cooler,  and 
mu  ft  not  ftand  above  half  the  time. 

The  two  worts  being  mixed  together,  the  quantity  of 
hops  that  is  defigned  may  be  added  thereto,  and  the  liquor 
put  into  the  copper,  which  being  clofely  covered  up,  let 
boil  gently  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two  ;  then  let  the 
liquor  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  {trained  from  it 
into  the  coolers. 

When  cool,  the  barm  is  applied  ;  which  done,  it  is  left 
to  work,  or  ferment,  till  it  be  fit  to  tun  up. 

For  fmall-beer  there  muft  be  a  third  malhing  the  wa¬ 
ter  muft  be  near  cold,  and  to  ftand  not  above  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  ;  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  difcretion. 

Such  is  the  procefs,  as  commonly  delivered,  for  brew¬ 
ing;  but  it  is  in  many  particulars  fo  vague  and  uncertain, 
that  proper  explanations  will  be  requilite. 

The  malt  is  ordered  to  be  put  into  the  malh-tub,  when 
the  height  of  the  fteam  is  over ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  known 
exactly?  Some  diredt  you  to  ftay  till  you  can  fee  your  face 
in  the  water,  which  is  full  as  equivocal.  Perhaps  the  me¬ 
thod  propofed  by  Dr.  Shaw  might  anfwer  the  purpofe.  He 
dire&s  us  to  put  a  certain  meafured  quantity  of  cold  water 
to  the  malt  firft,  and  ftir  that  very  well  with  it,  fo  as  to 
forma  kind  of  thin  uniform  pafte ;  after  which  the  remain¬ 
ing  quantity  of  the  water  may  be  added  in  a  ftateof  boil¬ 
ing,  without  the  leaft  danger.  By  this  means,  adds  that 
able  chemift,  the  proper  or  precife  degree  of  heat,  neceflary 
to  extract  the  virtue  of  the  malt  with  all  advantages,  may 
be  very  expeditioufiy  hit,  or  afligned,  to  a  great  exadtnefs ; 
as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  a  ftandard,  which  may  at  once 
be  letdown  to  any  defired  point  of  warmth,  by  a  proper 
addition  of  cold  water  ;  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

To  employ  only  one  copper  in  brewing  is  generally  al* 
-lowed  to  be  bad  management;  becaufe  the  bufinefs  muft, 
in  that  cafe,  ftand  ftill  in  fome  part  or  the  other,  however 
well  the  procefs  may  be  contrived.  For  this  reafon,  the 
beft  and  more  ufual  method  is  to  brew  with  two  coppers. 

The  great  copper  in  which  the  water  for  the  two 
firft  extradts  receive  their  temperature,  is  built  verv  near 
the  mafh-tub,  fo  that  the  water  may  be  readily  conveyed 
to  the  ground  malt.  At  the  bottom  of  the  copper  is  fixed 
a  cock,  which  being  turned,  lets  the  water  run  through  a 
pipe  to  the  real  bottom  of  the  mafh-tub.  This  is  by  far 
the  beft  way,  becaufe  it  is  the  molt  expeditious,  and  leaft 
liable  to  accidents. 

When  the  water  has  been  brought  to  a  proper  degree  of 
heat  in  the  mafh-tub,  the  malt  is  run  very  leifurely  into 
it,  whilft  another  perfon  ftirs  it  all  the  time,  fo  as  to  mix 
the  whole  of  it  uniformly  with  the  water,  and  prevent  any 
ol  its  parts  from  gathering  into  clods.  In  this  operation 
rakes  fhould  be  firft  employed ;  becaufe  by  their  horizontal 
motion,  lefs  violent  than  that  of  malhing,  the  fineft  parts 
«f  the  inuli  are  well  wetted,  without  its  Hour  being  feat- 
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tered  or  loft  in  the  air  :  but  as  a  ftill  more  perfect  pene¬ 
tration  and  mixture  are  neceffary,  oars  are  afterwards  ufed, 
by  which  a  thorough  inhibition  of  the  water  is  effedted. 
When  the  malh  has  been  fufficiently  ftirred,  it  is  covered 
with  a  fprinkling  of  malt,  and  the  tub  itfelf  fhould  all'o  be 
covered  with  facks  or  other  cloths  to  keep  it  warm. 

After  mafhing,  the  maltand  water  are  left  untouched  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours  ;  and  during  this  interval, 
the  large  copper  of  water  is  brought  to  a  proper  heat  for  a 
fecond  malhing  The  fecond  extract  is  commonly  malhed 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  is  afterwards  let  ftand  the 
fame  fpace  of  time  ;  and  the  third  requires  half  an  hour, 
both  for  mafhing  and  Handing.  As  the  firft  drawn  wort 
is  immediately  put  into  the  large  copper,  the  water  for  the 
third  malhing  is  boiled  in  the  fmaller* 

Small  quantities  of  malt  brewed  in  large  veffels  lofe  their 
heat  fooneft  by  lying  thin  and  greatly  expofed  to  the  adtion 
of  the  air  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  lefs  allowance  for  the 
lofs  of  heat  is  required  for  large  quantities  brewed  in  pro¬ 
portionable  wefiels.  This  is  the  only  difference  between 
brewing  carried  on  in  large  brew-houfes,  and  thofe  which 
are  made  in  private  families.  Care  Ihould  be  taken  that 
the  quantity  of  malt  be  not  fo  large  as  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  one  man’s  labour ;  nor  fo  fmall  as  to  prevent  the  heat 
being  uniformly  maintained.  It  is  alfo  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  never  to  let  the  malt  remain  with  lefs  water  than  will 
cover  it. 

It  is  the  general  cuftom  in  private  families  to  brew  their 
fmall-beer  after  their  ale :  but  they  may  be  affured  that  if 
they  have  any  regard  to  their  fmall-beer,  it  is  their  inte- 
reft  to  brew  it  alone  ;  for  the  beer  thus  made  is  incompa¬ 
rably  better,  becaufe  it  then  contains  all  the  flavour  of  the 
malt,  is  undoubtedly  more  wholefome,  and  will  keep  much 
longer. . 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mv.feum  Rujiiam , 
vol  vi.  p.  287,  has  given  the  following  ufeful  diredtions 
for  making  a  kind  of  fmall-beer,  which  for  cheapnefs, 
agreeablenefs,  and  perhaps  wholefomenefs,  is  greatly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  made  from  malt.  It  has  alfo  this  further  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  it  may  be  made  ready  for  drinking  in  three 
or  four  days  time. 

The  method  is  this  :  take  of  water  fifteen  gallons ;  and 
boil  one  half  of  it  in  any  copper  or  pot  that  may  be  at  hand. 
Put  the  part  of  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  its  full  heat, 
to  the  cold  part  contained  in  a  barrel  or  calk :  and  then 
add  one  gallon  of  melaffes,  commonly  called  treacle,  ftir- 
ring  them  well  together.  If  the  veffel  be  new,  add  a  little 
yeaft  ;  but  if  it  has  been  ufed  before  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
the  yeaft  will  be  unneceffary.  Keep  the  bung-hole  open 
for  a  day  or  t,wo,  till  the  fermentation  appears  to  be  abated, 
and  then  clofe  it  up.  The  beer  will  in  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards  be  fit  to  drink. 

But  to  return  to  the  management  of  the  wort.  The 
beer-wort  muft  be  boiled,  in  order  to  free  it  from  particles 
which  would  render  the  liquor  muddy  and  ill  coloured, 
without  adding  to  its  ftrength  ;  to  extract  the  virtue  of 
the  hops  ;  and  to  render  the  drink  fitter  for  keeping. 

Worts,  like  every  other  fweet  vegetable  juice,  when 
once  brought  to  ferment,  are  fo  inclined  to  continue  their 
fermentation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  retard  their  progrefs 
therein,  to  keep  their  prefervative  qualities,  and  lo 
hinder  them  from  turning  acid.  Among  the  many  me¬ 
thods  put  in  pradtice  to  retard  this  forwardnefs  of  the 
worts,  none  promifed  fo  much  fuccefs  as  blending  with 
them  the  juice  of  fuch  vegetables  as  are  not  of  themfelves 

L  eafily 
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eafily  fermented.  Hops  are  feleCted  for  this  purpofe ;  and 
experience,  which  has  proved  their  wholefomenefs,  has 
alio  demonftrated  their  efficacy :  for  their  refmous  parts 
retard  the  aptnefs  of  malt  liquors  to  ferment.  By  this 
means  they  keep  malt-liquors  found  a  longer  time,  and  by 
repeated  and  flow  frettings,  give  an  opportunity  to  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  liquor  to  be  more  feparated  and  comminu¬ 
ted,  than  they  would  otherwife  be.  Fermented  liquors 
require  hereby  a  greater  pungency,  fo  that,  even  if  they 
did  not  receive  an  additional  itrength  from  this  ingredient, 
.hops  would  be  the  means  of  improving  their  tafte. 

'Die  aromatic  parts  of  hops  are  volatile,  and  a  finall 
heat  difengages  them  from  the  plant.  To  preferve  thefe 
parts  in  the  prccefs  of  brewing,  the  hops  ffiould  be  put 
into  the  copper  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  be  thoroughly 
heated  while  the  heat  of  the  wort  is  at  the  lead,  and  the 
fire  under  the  copper  has  no  efteCl  there.  Whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  of  feeing  this  performed,  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  flavour  of  the  hops  is  retained  ;  inftead 
of  being  diffipated  in  the  air,  as  it  always  is,  when  the 
wort  is  firft  fuffered  to  boil. 

In  order  to  extract  more  gradually  a  fragrant  tinc¬ 
ture  from  the  hops,  they  ffiould  be  rubbed  thoroughly 
between  the  hands,  and  then  put  into  a  bag  or  fine  net, 
fo  loofe  that  the  wort  may  be  eafily  admitted  among 
them,  and  in  this  ftate  they  ffiould  be  placed  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  or  under-back,  fo  that  the  wort  may  run  upon 
them.  After  this  gradual  foaking,  during  which  they 
will  communicate  much  of  their  virtue  to  the  wort, 
lcfs  boiling  will  ferve,  and  the  beer  will  ha\  e  theii  full 
flavour. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  liflufeutn  Ku/ti- 
cutn ,  vol.  III.  64,  has  made  fome  judicious  le- 

marks  on  the  .common  pra&ice  of  boiling  the  hops  in 
the  wort.  He  obferves  that  the  rich,  fat  woit,  {heaths 
up  the  pores  of  the  hop,  and,  as  it  were,  embalms  the 
leaves,  fo  that  the  beer  or  ale-wort  can  extraCt  a  very 
fnrall  part  only  of  the  neceflary  quality  of  the  hop  : 
but  when  it  is  put  into  the  fmall  beer,  a  fluid  of  a 
thinner  nature,  the  pores  are  unflieathed  ;  fo  that  the 
latter  becomes  too  bitter,  while  the  former  has  hardly 
any  tafte  of  the  hop.  To  remove  thefe  inconveniencies, 
he  propofes  to  foak  the  hops  previoufly  in  a  pail  or  two 
of  hot  water,  by  which  means  the  hop  will  impart  its 
good  qualities  impartially,  and  both  the  ftrong  and  fmall 
beer  obtain  a  grateful  bitter.  And  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  water  ufed  in  foaking  the  hops,  allowance 
may  be  made  for  it  in  the  firft  quantity. 

When  the  firft  wort  is  fufficiently  boiled,  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  coolers  ;  and  if  the  hops  are  not  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  net,  it  muft  be  run  though  a  fieve  or  ftrainer, 
to  keep  them  back.  If  the  coolers  have  not  been  per¬ 
fectly  cleaned  from  the  fediment  of  former  worts,  which 
is  very  apt  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  old  or  decayed  wood, 
the  wort  intended  to  be  cooled  in  them,  will,  before  it 
is  removed,  contract  from  that  fediment  a  degree  of 
fermentation.  Fhis  accident  generally  happens  in  a 
little  more  than  twelve  hours  after  the  putting  in  of  the 
wort ;  and  therefore  may  be  eafily  prevented  by  not  let* 
ting  the  wort  continue  fo  long  in  the  coolers. 

When  the  wort  is  of  a  proper  degree  of  coolnefs,  the 
yeaft  is  generally  put  into  a  large  bowl,  and  a  little  of 
the  wort  juft  warm  is  added  to  it.  The  yeaft  fwims  at 
firft  on  the  furface,  but  foon  blends  itfelf  with  the  wort, 
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and  begins  the  fermentation.  As  foon  as  this  happens* 
the  whole  is  mixed  with  the  wort  in  the  working  tun. 

If  the  fermentation  ffiould  not  rife  properly,  a  little 
of  the  fineft  wheat  flour  fifted  over  the  wort,  lo  as  to 
cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  liquor,  will,  by  forming 
a  kind  of  artificial  head,  confine  the  air,  and  foon  pro* 
duce  the  efteCt  defired.  If  a  greater  degree  of  warmth 
fiiould  be  wanted,  a  (tone  jug  filled  with  boiling  water, 
and  put  into  the  wort,  will  communicate  a  gentle  heat  to 
the  whole,  and  as  the  liquor  warms,  the  fermentation 
will  come  on  in  a  gradual  and  proper  manner. 

In  the  courfe  ol  the  fermentation,  it  may  fometimes. 
be  neceflary,  in  order  to  quicken  it,  to  beat  in  the  yeaft,. 
or  rather  to  ftir  it  with  a  wifk,  which  ffiould  be  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  icalded  in  boiling  water,  and  then  wiped 
dry.  It  will  alfo  by  this  means  retain  fome  degree  of 
warmth,  which  will  likewife  help  to  promote  the  fermen¬ 
tation.  Thefe  meafures,  with  an  additional  warmth  given 
to  the  air,  and  warm  coverings  laid  over  the  working  tun, 
feldom  fail  to  anfwer  the  end  defired. . 

If  the  fermentation  proceed  too  violently,  owing  to 
the  warmth  of  the  weather,  or  too  great  quantity  of 
yeaft,  the  beft  way  of  checking  it  is,  to  cool  the  air,  by 
giving  it  a  more  free  admiffion,  and  to  mix  a  little  cold 
wort  with  the  fermenting  liquor.  The  pradice  of  add¬ 
ing  fome  unCtuous  fubftance  is  bad,  and  therefore  ffiould 
be  rejeded. 

Care  ffiould  be  taken  to  have  the  calks  in  good  order 
a  gain  ft  the  time  that  the  fermentation  is  completed  in 
the  tub  ;  that  is,  they  ffiould  be  tight  and  clean,  and. 
perfectly  free  from  filth  or  fmell ;  for  if  they  have 
either  of  thefe  defeCts,  the  whole  labour  will  be  loft,, 
becaufe  the  excellency  and  fine  flavour  of  the  liquor  wills 
be  deftroyed. 

The  perfection  of  malt  liquors  depends  not  only  on 
the  proportion,  of  the  oils  to  the  falts,  and  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  hops  ufed  in  brewing,  but  alfo  on  the  fermen¬ 
tation’s  being  carried  on  flowly  and  cooly..  For  this, 
reafon  cool  weather  is  beft  for  brewing  of  beer  intended 
for  long  keeping.  If  therefore  the  liquor  be  not  drawni 
off  before  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  too  far,  fome 
of  the  coarfer  oils  will  return  into  the  liquor,  and  give 
it  a  difagreeable  and  greafy  tafte..  On  the  contrary,  if: 
the  fermentation  has  not  been  continued  its  due  time,, 
the  impurities  which  would  either  have  lunk  down  in  the- 
lees,  or  have  been  thrown  up  with  the  head,  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  liquor,  and  prevent  its  becoming  clear  and 
well  tafted. 

When  the  fermentation  is  at  its  height,  all  the  dirt  or, 
foul  yeaft,  which  rifes  on  the  furface,  muft.be  carefully 
Ikimmed  off. 

When  the  fermentation  begins  to  fubflde  after  the  li¬ 
quor  has  been  drawn  off  into  the  cafk,  the  caflc  ffiould. 
be  filled  up  with  a  referve  of  the  fame  liquor  taken  froia. 
another  veffel,  but  by  no  means  with  that  which  runs: 

over.  . 

When  the  fermentation  lias  ceafed,  the  cafk  being 
filled  up,  ffiould  be  bunged  clofe  down,  leaving  the  vent¬ 
hole  open,,  or  but  {lightly  covered,  till  all  motion  in  the 
liquor  is  iubfided  ;  and  after  this  is  over,  the  vent-hole 
ffiould  be  flopped  quite  clofe.  The  cuftom  of  ufing 
bungs  made  of  cork  is  wrong.  A  wooden  bung  ffiould 
be  fitted  to  the  bung-hole  as  exaCtiy  as  poffible,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  clean  cloth. 
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BRIDLE,  a  contrivance  made  of  (traps  or  thongs  of 
leather,  and  pieces  of  iron,  in  order  to  keep  a  horfe  in 
fubje&ion  and  obedience. 

The  feveral  parts  of  a  bridle  are,  the  bit  or  fnaffle,  the 
Read-flail,  or  leather  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings 
of  the  bit ;  the  fillet,  over  the  forehead  and  under  the  fore¬ 
top  ;  the  throat-band,  which  buckles  from  the  head-band 
under  the  throat  ;  the  nofe-bands,  going  through  the 
loops  at  the  back  of  the  head-flail,  and  buckled  under  the 
cheeks ;  the  reins  or  long  thongs  of  leather  that  come 
from  the  rings  of  the  bit,  and  being  call  over  the  horfe’s 
head,  the  rider  holds  in  his  hand. 

BRIDLE-Handy  is  the  horfeman’s  left-hand,  the  right 
being  called  the  fpear  or  fword-hartd. 

BRIM,  or  Brimme,  a  word  applied  to  a  fow  when 
Jive  goes  to  the  boar,  which  is  called  going  to  brim. 

BRINE,  pickle,  or  water  replete  with  faline  par¬ 
ticles. 

BRINING  of  Hay-Reeks ,  a  practice  common  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  confifts  in  mixing  fait  with  the  hay  as  they 
Rack  it. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rujl't- 
cum  recommends  this  practice  greatly,  declaring  that  hay 
which  has  to  all  appearance  been  fpoiled  by  the  rain, 
will  fpend  as  well  as  that  made  and  ricked  in  the  finefl 
weather. 

“  Juft  before  1  left  America,  fays  he,  I  had  a  crop 
of  hay,  which  was  in  a  manner  fpoiled  by  the  rain,  be¬ 
ing  aimoft  rotted  in  the  field  ;  yet  did  this  hay  fpend  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  got  in  ever  fo  favourably. 

“  When  my  fervants  were  making  up  the  flack*  I 
had  it  managed  in  the  following  manner ;  as  food  as  the 
bed  of  hay  was  laid  about  fix  inches  thick,  I  had  the 
whole  fprinkled  over  with  fait ;  then  another  bed  of  hay 
was  laid,  which  was  again  fprinkled  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  this  method  was  followed  till  all  the  hay  was 
flacked. 

“  When  the  feafon  came  for  cutting  this  hay,  and 
giving  it  to  my  cattle,  I  found  that  fo  far  from  refufing 
it,  they  eat  it  with  furpri zing  appetite  ;  always  preferring 
it  to  the  fvveeteft  hay,  that  had  not  been  in  this  manner 
fprinkled  with  fait.”  Mufeum  Ruft.  vol.  II.  p.  210. 

BRITE,  a  word  applied  to  hops  when  they  are  over 
ripe  or  (hatter,  in  which  Cafe  they  are  faid  to  brite. 

BROAD- WHEELED  Waggon.  See  the  article  Wag¬ 
gon. 

BR.OKEN-WIND,  a  very  fatal  difeafe  to  which  horfes 
are  too  often  fubje£l. 

This  diforder  hitherto  feems  to  have  been  little  under- 
flood  ;  but  Mr.  Gibfon  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
fource  of  it  is  frequently  owing  to  injudicious,  or  hafty 
feeding  young  horfes  for  file  ;  by  which  means  the 
growth  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  contents  within  the 
cheft,  are  fo  increafed,  and,  in  a  few  years,  fo  preter- 
naturally  enlarged,  that  the  -cavity  of  the  cheft  is  not 
capacious  enough  for  them  to  expand  thcmfelves,  and 
perform  their  fumflions. 

A  narrow  contra<£led  cheft  with  large  lungs  may  fome- 
times  naturally  be  the  caufe  of  this  diforder  ;  and  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  horfes  rifing  eight  years  old,  are  as 
liable  to  this  diftemper,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  as 
men  fall  into  afthmas,  conftimptions,  and  other  chronic 
difeafes. 

The  reafon  why  this  diforder  becomes  more  apparent 
at  this  age  may  be,  that  a  horfe  comes  to  his  full  ftrength 


and  maturity  at  this  time  :  at  fix  Commonly  finifliCS 
his  growth  in  height  ;  after  which  he  lets  down  his 
belly,  and  fpreads,  and  all  his  parts  are  grown  to  their 
full  extent  ;  fo  that  the  preffure  on  the  lungs  and  mid¬ 
riff  is  now  more  increafed. 

But  how  little  weight  foever  thefe  reafons  may  have, 
repeated  difleclions  have  given  ocular  proofs  of  a  preter¬ 
natural  largenefs,  hot  only  of  the  lungs  of  broken- 
winded  horfes,  but  of  their  heart  and  its  bag  :  and  alfo 
of  the  membrane  which  divides  the  cheft  ;  as  well  as  of 
the  remarkable  thinnefs  of  the  diaphragm  or  midriff. 

This  difproportion  has  been  obferved  to  be  fo  great, 
that  the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  aimoft  of  twice  their 
natural  fize ;  perfectly  found,  and  without  any  ulcera¬ 
tion  whatever,  or  any  defe£l  in  the  wind-pipe  or  its 
glands.  * 

Hence  it  appears,  that  this  enormous  fize  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  fpace  they  occupy,  by  hindering  the  free  athion 
of  the  midriff,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  diforder  ;  and 
as  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  was  found  more  flelliy  than 
ufual,  they  mull  of  courfe  have  loft  much  of  their  fpring 
and  tone. 

This  fleftiinefs  and  fize  of  the  lungs  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  the  caufe,  why  the  infpirations  in  broken- 
winded  horfes  are  dilproportionately  flow  ;  for  we .  may 
obferve  that  they  drawr  in  their  breath  flowly,  their  flanks 
filling  up,  and  rifing  with  difficulty :  but  that  their 
flanks  fall  fuddenly,  and  their  breath  burfts  forth  with 
violence,  both  from  mouth  and  noftrils  ;  infomuch,  that 
a  man  in  the  dark,  by  holding  his  hands  on  the  horfe’s 
mouth  and  nofe,  may  eafily  difeover  if  he  is  broken* 
winded. 

Whoever  confiders  a  broken-wind  in  this  light,  muft 
own  that  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the  incurable  dif* 
tempers  of  horfes  ;  and  that  all  the  boafted  pretenfions 
of  cure,  are  vain  and  frivolous,  fincethe  utmoft  flcill  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  now  and  then  palliating  the 
fymptoms,  and  mitigating  their  violence. 

We  (ball  therefore  lay  down  fuch  methods  as  may 
probably  prevent  this  diforder,  when  purfued  in  time  ; 
but  if  they  fhould  not  fucceed,  we  (hall  oiler  fomc  re¬ 
medies  and  rules  to  mitigate  its  force,  and  to  make  a  horfe 
as  ufeful  as  poffible  under  this  malady. 

It  is  ufual  before  a  broken-wind  appears,  for  a  horfe 
to  have  a  dry  obftinate  cough,  without  any  vifible  lick* 
nefs  or  lefs  of  appetite  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  foul  feeding,  eating  the  litter,  and  drinking  much 
water. 

In  order  then  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  this 
diforder,  bleed  him,  and  give  him  two  drams  of  calomel, 
mixed  up  with  an  ounce  of  diapente,  for  two  nights 
fucceflively,  keeping  him  cloathed  and  well  littered  ;  and 
feeding  him  with  fealded  bran  and  warm  Avater. 

The  following  balls  are  then  to  be  taken  for  fomc 
time,  which  have  been  found  extremely  efficacious  in 
removing  obftinate  coughs : 

Take  gum  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and  affa  focticla, 
of  each  tAvo  ounces  ;  lquills,  four  ounces  ;  cin¬ 
nabar  of  antimony,  fix  ounces ;  faftron,  half  an 
ounce  :  make  the  whole  into  a  pafte  Avith  honey  ; 
and  give  a  ball  about  the  fize  of  a  pullet  s  egg 
every  morning. 

Broken-winded  horfes  fhould  cat  fparinglv  of  nay, 
Avhich,  as  Avell  as  their  corn,  may  be  wetted  with  cham- 
L  a  ber-lye* 
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ber-lye,  or  fair  water;  as  this  will  make  them  lefs  crav¬ 
ing  after  water. 

The  volatile  falts  in  the  urine  may  render  It  preferable 
to  water,  and  may  be  the  reafon  why  garlick  is  found  fo 
very  efficacious  in  thefe  cafes  ;  two  or  three  cloves  given 
at  a  time  in  a  feed,  or  three  ounces  of  garlic  bruifed, 
and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  and  given 
every  other  morning  for  a  fortnight,  having  been  found 
very  ferviceable  ;  for  by  warming  and  ftimulating  the 
folios,  and  diffolving  the  tenacious  juices,  which  choak 
up  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  thefe  complaints  are  greatly 
relieved. 

Careful  feeding  and  moderate  exercife  has  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  broken-winded  horfes  ;  and  though  for  the  firlt 
luramer  they  have  not  been  able  to  endure  much  labo”r, 
yet  many  have  been  found  lefs  oppreffed  the  fecond,  and 
fome  i'carce  perceptibly  affe£ted  the  third  ;  and  even  able 
to  bear  great  fatigue  :  and  could  a  horfe  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  the  field,  and  taken  up  only  when  ufed,  he 
might,  £>y  this  management,  do  good  fervice  for  many 
years. 

But  whoever  expe£ts  to  cure  his  horfe  by  fending 
him  out  to  grafs,  will  find  himfelf  dilappointed,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  remains  abroad  after  the  fpring  grafs  ;  for 
on  his  return  to  the  liable  and  dry  meat,  he  will  be 
more  oppreffed  and  Ihort  breathed  than  before,  for  want 
of  the  open  air,  and  the  moill  food  he  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to. 

Horfes  fent  to  grafs  in  order  to  be  cured  of  an  ob- 
Rinate  cough,  have  often  returned  completely  broken- 
winded,  where  the  palture  has  been  rich  and  fucculent, 
l'o  that  they  have  had  their  bellies  conltantly  full.  As 
the  ill  confequence  therefore  is  obvious,  where  you  have 
not  the  convenience  of  turning  out  your  horfe  for  a  con¬ 
stancy,  you  may  foil  him  for  a  month  or  two  with  young 
green  barley,  tares,  or  any  other  young  herbage. 

To  purlive,  thick  winded  horfes,  Barbadoes  and  com¬ 
mon  tar  have  often  been  given  Avith  fuccefs,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  diffolved  in  warm  ale,  and  given  falling  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  efpecially  on  thofe  days  you  hunt  or 
travel. 

But  in  order  to  make  all  thefe  forts  of  horfes  of  any 
real  fervice,  the  grand  point  is  to  have  a  particular  re¬ 
gard  to  their  diet,  obferving  a  juft  ceconomy  both  in 
that  and  their  exercife  ;  giving  them  but  a  moderate 
quantity  of  hay,  corn,  or  Avater,  at  a  time,  and  moilt- 
ening  the  former  to  prevent  their  requiring  too  much  of 
the  latter,  and  never  exercifing  them  but  with  modera¬ 
tion,  as  has  been  before  obferved. 

The  following  ball  may  be  given  once  a  fortnight  or 
three  Aveeks  ;  and  as  it  operates  very  gently,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  confinement,  except  the  days  it  is  given  (when 
Avarm  meat  and  water  will  be  neeeffary)  it  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  or  three’ months. 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  fix  drams  ;  myrrh,  galba- 
num,  and  ammoniacum,  of  each  tAvo  drams  ; 
bay  berries,  half  an  ounce ;  oil  of  amber,  a 
fpoonful :  make  the  whole  into  a  ball  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn.  Bartlet’s 
Farriery ,  p.  68. 

BROODING,  that  a£t  of  a  hen,  or  other  bird,  fitting 
on  a  number  of  eggs,  .to  keep  them  warm,  till  they 
hatch,  or  produce  young  ones. 
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BROOM,  the  name  of  a  plant,  of  which  two  fpeciea 
are  natives  of  this  country,  called  the  common  and  the 
fmall  broom. 

The  common  broom  is  the  genijla  trifolia  of  Mr.  Ray. 
It  rifes  about  three  feet  in  height,  with  fhrubby  ftalks, 
garnilhed  with  fpear-like  leaves,  and  terminated  by  loofe 
fpikes  of  yelloAv  lloAvers,  fucceeded  by  Ihort  pods,  which 
turn  black  A\ffien  ripe,  and  contain  four  or  five  kidney- 
ffiaped  feeds.  It  lloAvers  in  June  or  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  ufed  by 
the  dyers  to  give  a  yellow  colour  ;  whence  it  is  called 
dyers  broom,  green-wood,  wood-waxen,  or  dyers  weed. 

The  fmall  Englilh  broom,  called  alfo  petty-Avhin,  is 
the  genijla  fpartiinn  minus  Anglicum ,  of  Tournefort.  It 
rifes  like  the  former,  with  a  fhrubby  flalk,  but  only  to 
the  height  of  about  tAvo  feet,  fending  out  many  flender 
branches,  which  are  armed  with  long  Angle  fpikes,  and 
garnifhed  with  very  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  al¬ 
ternately  on  every  fide  of  the  branches.  The  flowers 
branch  out  without  fpines,  fhort,  and  have  five  or  fix 
yelloAv  flowers  growing  in  a  duller  at  the  end.  They 
come  out  in  April  and  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Abort 
turgid  pods,  containing  four  or  five  fmall  kidney-fhaped 
feeds,  Avhich  ripen  in  July.  This  fort  groAvs  naturally 
upon  open  heaths,  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  tAvigs  of  broom  are  excellent  for  thatching  barns,, 
&c.  being  A^ery  tough,  and  of  long  duration.  Ropes 
alfo,  and  thofe  not  bad  ones,  are  made  of  the  flringy 
fibres  of  this  plant,  of  which  the  ancients  ufed  alfo  to 
make  a  kind  of  flax. 

According  to  Mr.  Bradley’s  calculation,  an  acre  of 
broom  is  Avorth  upwards  of  fix  pounds  annually,  for  the 
feeding  of  bees  only,  befides  the  wythes  and  flumps, 
which  will  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  land.  Certain  it  is, 
that  no  lloAvers  are  more  pleafing,  or  more  profitable  to 
bees,  than  thofe  of  broom. 

But  confidered  as  a  weed,  is  one  of  the  moll  pernici¬ 
ous  plants  that  groAvs  upon  the  land  ;  for  its  roots  pene- 
rate  deep,  and,  at  the  fame  time  it  fheds  no  leaves,  fo 
that  it  is  continually  fucking  the  moifture  from  the  earth. 
The  bell  method  of  dellroying  it,  is  by  burning  the 
land,  then  ploughing  it  deep,  and  manuring  it  very  well 
with  dung  and  allies  ;  or  by  fpreading  on  the  land  chalk 
or  marie,  or  manuring  it  with  urine.  If  the  ground  be 
defigned  for  palture  land,  it  is  bell  to  cut,  the  broom 
clofe  to  the  ground  in  May,  when  the  fap  is  Itrong  in  it.. 
By  this  artifice  the  roots  are  dellroyed  ;  Avhereas  in  the 
common  Avay  of  pulling  up  the  young  plants,  fome 
firings  of  the  roots  will  be  left,  and  the  leaft  of  thefe 
will  grow.  Foddering  of  cattle  upon  broomy  land  is. 
one  very  good  Avay  of  dellroying  the  broom,  their  urine 
killing  the  roots,  and  their  treading  the  land  makes  it  lefs 
proper  for  the  roots  to  extend  themfelves  ;  for  broom  is 
feldom  feen  to  grow  near  old  paths.  Bradley's  Hujbandry , 
vol.  I.  pag.  1 8 1 .  Mortimer' s  Hujbandry ,  voL  I.  pag.  308. 
Mills’s  Hujbandry y  vol.  III.  pag.  361. 

RR.QWN,  a  dulky  kind  of  colour,  inclining  fome- 
Avhat  towards  rednefs. 

A  brown  horfe  is  not  reckoned  altogether  fo  beautiful 
as  the  bay  or  chefnut.  There  are  alfo  degrees  of  this 
colour,  fome  being  light,  and  others  very  dark<  They 
have  almoft  always  black  manes  and  tails,  and  often 
their  joints  are  black,  though  not  fo  fhining  as  the  bays, 
but  rufly.  Almoft  all  brown  horfes  grow  gradually 
lighter  towards  their  bellies  and  flanks,  and  many  ase 
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light  about  their  muzzles.  The  mod  beautiful  are  thofe 
which  happen  to  be  finely  dappled,  for  the  plain  brown 
are  edeemed  more  ordinary.  Many  of  them  are  coarfe, 
but  ftrong  and  ferviceable,  fit  for  draught,  for  burden, 
or  for  war.  Gibfon  on  horfes ,  vol.  I.  pag.  46. 

BROWN-STOUT,  a  name  given  in  fome  parts  to 
ftrong  brown  beer,  brewed  from  brown  high-dried 
malt. 

BROWSE,  branches  fit  for  the  food  of  goats,  &c. 
BRUISE,  a  hurt  caufed  by  the  force  of  fomething 
blunt  and  heavy. 

Horfes  and  other  cattle  are  very  fubjeft  to  bruifes 
from  various  accidents  ;  but  as  the  blood  is  no  ways 
affe&ed  in  thefe  cafes,  one  general  method  of  cure  is 
only  neceflary  ;  and  that  is  by  coolers  and  repellers,  fuch 
as  white  wine  vinegar,  old  verjuice,  or  compofitions 
made  with  allum,  vitriol,  and  the  like,  which  fhould  be 
applied  frequently  to  the  fwelling,  till  the  heat  and  in¬ 
flammation  is  abated. 

BUCK-BEAN,  or  Mar fh-tre foil,  trifolium  palujlre ,  a 
plant  with  large  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  each  end  like 
thofe  of  a  garden  bean,  fet  three  together  on  I6ng  pe¬ 
dicles,  which  embrace  the  (talk  to  fome  height,  and 
there  parting,  leave  it  naked  near  the  top,  where  iilues 
a  fhort  fpike  of  pretty  large,  reddidi,  monopetalous 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  cut  into  five  fegments,  hairy 
on  the  infide,  and  followed  by  an  oval  feed-veflel.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  marfhy  places,  and  flowers  in 
May. 

Sheep,  when  found  and  in  health,  always  avoid  eat¬ 
ing  buck-bean  ;  but  when  the  fymptons  of  the  rot  be¬ 
gin  to  attack  them,  they  fearch  for  it  by  indin£t,  and 
devour  it  greedily.  Where  fuch  fheep  are  paftured,  no 
buck-bean  is  to  be  found,  for  in  a  week  or  two  they  de¬ 
vour  it  all.  Might  it  not  be  prudent,  therefore,  in  huf- 
bandmen,  who  graze  large  flocks,  to  cultivate  an  acre 
of  this  plant  in  fome  morally  ground,  which  otherwife 
would  not  yield  them  two  Ihillings  the  acre?  Some 
might  be  cut  up  green,  for  unfound  Iheep,  and  given 
them  with  lucern,  as  occafion  requires  ;  and  fome  might 
be  made  into  hay,  and  mixed  with  their  fodder.  I  can¬ 
not  remember  that  this  advice  has  been  given  by  any 
hufbandry  writer.  Ejfaysin  Hufoandry,  EJfayW.  pag.  137. 

BUCK- WHEAT,  the  name  of  a  plant  generally 
confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  corn,  though  not  fuch  in  fact ; 
nor  does  it  grow  like  any  of  the  efculent  grains.  Its 
leaf,  from  being  roundifh  at  firft,  takes  nearly  the  lhape 
of  that  of  ivy,  but  longer  pointed,  and  much  fofter. 
Its  ftalk  is  round,  hollow,  and  weak,  fometimes  reddifh, 
but  molt  commonly  green,  and  growing  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet  and  a  half.  Lateral  branches,  which 
{hoot  out  almolt  at  every  joint,  are  terminated  by 
purplifh  flowers,  which  are  fuccceded  by  fmall  triangu¬ 
lar  feeds,  black  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within. 

Buck-wheat  will  thrive  in  any  foil,  not  excepting 
even  barren  fands,  as  they  are  commonly  termed  ;  but 
grows  larged  in  dry  ground  which  have  been  well 
ploughed.  When  raifed  for  its  grain,  a  bufhel  of  feed 
is  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  which  will  frequently 
yield  fifty  or  fixty  bufhels:  but  when  it  is  intended  for 
green  fodder,  which  is  the  ufe  mod  commonly  made  of 
it  here,  fome  people  fow  three  or  four  bufhels  on  an  acre, 
in  order  to  have  a  thick  crop.  The  ufual  time  of  fow- 
ing  it  is  about  the  beginning  of  May ;  but  if  it  be  fowed 
foraewhat  earlier,  and  a  warm  feafon  eniues,  it  will  bear, 


cutting  twice  in  the  fummer.  It  comes  up  foon,  and 
ripens  generally,  according  to  M.  du  Hamel,  in  one 
hundred  days  after  fowing,  fo  that  buck-wheat  fown  in 
June  is  reaped  in  September. 

When  mowed,  it  mud  be  left  in  the  field  feveral  days, 
that  its  ftalk  may  dry  before  it  is  houfed.  There  is  little 
danger  of  the  feeds  falling  out,  nor  is  it  much  injured 
by  wret.  Thefe  feeds  are  exellent  food  for  pigeons, 
poultry,  hogs,  rabbits,  See.  and  are  found  to  make 
horfes  thrive  when  given  among  their  oats:  but  for  thefe 
they  fhould  be  firft  cracked  in  a  mill  ;  being  apt,  other- 
wife,  to  pafs  through  them  whole.  The  flower  of 
buck-wheat  is  very  white,  and  makes  a  good  fort  of 
pancake,  when  mixed  with  a  little  wheat-flour.  The 
poor  in  fome  countries  make  even  bread  of  this  mixture  ; 
but  it  is  black,  bitter,  windy,  and  not  nourilhing.  Its. 
draw,  or  haulm,  is  alfo  given  dry  to  catttle :  but  the  bed 
way  is  to  feed  it  whild  green,  particularly  jud  before  it 
blofloms.  Milch-cows  fed  with  it  will  yield  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  quantity  of  milk,  remarkably  good  for  making 
butter  and  cheefe :  and  another  advantage  attending  this 
padure  is,  that  it  will  continue  green  in  the  dried  time 
of  fummer,  when  other  grades  are  burnt  up.  It  is  an 
exellent  drefling  for  land,  where  ploughed  in  without 
being  mowed. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Eflays  in  Hufbandry  tells 
us,  that  in  certain  lands  of  Brabant,  called  Rempen, 
the  hufbandmen  raifes  buck-wheat  in  fmall  fields  near 
home,  and  places  round  them,  under  the  hedges,  a  great 
number  of  bee-hives,  from  whence  he  draws  conhder- 
able  profit ;  for  no  plant  affords  thefe  infe£ts  a  better  fup- 
ply  of  materials  for  making  honey.  EJJay  1.  pag.  110.. 
Mortimer’s  Hufoandry ,  vol.  I.  pag.t  136.  Du  Hamel’s 
Elements  of  Agriculture,  vol.  I.  pag.  91.  Maifons  Ruf- 
tiques ,  tom.  I.  pag.  624- 

BUD,  that  part  of  the  feed  which  fird  begins  to 
fprout,  or  rather  the  leaves  which  fird  appear. 

Bud,  alfo  fignifies  the  fprout  from  whence  the 
branch  arifes.  Thefe  buds  in  fome  meafure  refemble 
feeds,  as  under  a  number  of  fcaly  coverings  the  rudiments 
of  the  young  branch  are  feen  :  but  neither  the  lobes  nor 
the  young  root  are  met  writh ;  becaufe  this  tender  deni 
is  connected  with  a  tree,  which  fupplies  it  with  the  ne-- 
ceffary  food. 

Bud  is  likewife  ufed  in  fome  counties  in  England  for 
a  weaned  calf  of  the  fird  year ;  becaufe  the  horns  are 
then  in  the  bud. 

BUGLE,  Middle  compound ,  Sickle-wort,  or  Herb  Car¬ 
penter,  the  name  of  a  low  weed,  with  two  kinds  of  dalks  ; 
round  creeping  ones,  which  drike  root  at  the  joint ;  and 
upright  fquare  ones,  hairy  on  two  of  the  oppofite  fides, 
alternately,  from  joint  to  joint,  bearing  loofe  fpikes  ot 
blue  labiated  flowers,  of  wdiich  the  upper  lip  is  wanting  : 
the  leaves  are  fomewhat  oval,  foft,  (lightly  cut  about  the 
edges,  and  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints.  It  is  a  perennial 
weed,  infeding  moid  meadows  and  padure-grounds,  and 
flowers  in  May.. 

BUGLOSS,  or  Viper’s  Buglofs,  the  name  of  a  plant 
whofe  dalks  arc  rough,  round,  folid,  ere£l,  undivided, 
and  marked  with  black  fpots  :  the  leaves  are  very  rough, 
long,  narrowing  to  a  point,  and  placed  without  any 
certain  order.  The  flowers  are  large  and  fpacious,  of  a 
beautiful  blue  colour,  and  grow  in  long  bending  (pikes. 
They  confid  of  one  petal  divided  into  five  roundiih 
fegments,  of  different  fizes,  and  referable  a  horn  in  their 

figure* 
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figure,  expanding  by  degrees,  from  a  narrow  beginning. 
The  flower  cup  con  fids  of  five  narrow  fegments,  anc 
contains  four  rough  feeds. 

Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  viper’s  buglofs,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  think  that  this  plant,  afliited  by  the  culture  o  : 
a  fkilful  gardener,  may  receive,  perhaps,  as  many  im¬ 
provements  as  the  auricula  did.  Its  branches  will  rife  to 
the  height  of  three  feet,  and  no  vegetable  would  better 
adorn  flower-pots  in  large  chimnies  ;  for  if  the  water  be 
changed,  it  continues  blowing  near  a  fortnight  after  cut¬ 
ting.  Its  ultra-marine,  blue-colour,  is  the  fined  that 
can  be  feen,  and  the  dalks  are  garnifhed  with  flowers 
from  top  to  bottom ;  dyers  might,  perhaps,  extract  an 
ufeful  tincture  from  the  roots.  This  plant  grows  wild 
in  hard  bralhy  foils.  EJJays  in  Hufbandry .  Ejfay  I.  pag 
j  10. 

BUILDING.  See  the  article  Farm-houses. 

BULL,  the  male  of  the  ox  kind.  See  the  article  Ox. 

The  bull,  kept  for  propagating  the  fpecies,  fhould 
have  a  quick  countenance,  his  forehead  broad  and  curled, 
his  eyes  black  and  large,  his  horns  large,  fliort,  and 
black,  his  neck  flefhy,  his  belly  long  and  large,  his  hair 
fmooth  like  velvet,  his  bread:  big,  his  back  drait  and 
flat,  his  buttocks  l'quare,  his  thighs  round,  his  legs  drait, 
and  his  joints  fliort ;  this  fort  of  bull  is  the  bed  for  breed, 
and  makes  the  bed  ox  for  draught.  Mortimer’s  Huf¬ 
bandry  ,  vol.  pag.  226. 

The  bull  chiefly  ferves  for  propagation  ;  and  though 
he  may  be  fubjedt  to  the  yoke,  yet  there  is  no  being  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  working  quietly,  and  the  ufe  he  may  make  of 
his  prodigious  drength,  is  condantly  to  be  guarded 
againd.  This  creature  is  naturally  untradfable,  dub- 
born,  and  fierce  ;  and  in  the  bulling  feafon,  abfolutely 
tmcontroulable,  and  often  furious  ;  but,  by  cadration, 
the  fource  of  thefe  turbulent  impulfes  is  dedroyed,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  diminution  of  his  drength.  He  alfo  grows 
larger,  more  heavy  and  unwieldly,  and  becomes  more 
adapted  to  the  labour  for  which  he  is  defigned.  This 
operation  alfo  renders  him  more  tractable,  patient,  do¬ 
cile,  and  lefs  troublefome  to  others.  A  herd  of  bulls 
could  not  be  either  tamed  or  managed  by  human  fkill. 
Buff  or?  s  Hijloire  Naturelle,  tom.  IV. 

BULLEN,  hemp  dalks  dripped  from  the  bark. 

BULLIMONG,  or  Bullunony ,  a  mixture  of  oats,  peafe, 
and  vetches. 

BULLS -FOOT,  the  fame  with  cclts-foot.  See  Colts¬ 
foot. 

BULLWEED,  Great  Knapweed ,  or  Matfcllon ,  the 
name  of  a  perennial  weed  common  among  corn  ;  it  rifes 
to  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  dalks  are  round,  dreaked, 
and  hoary :  the  bottom  leaves  arc  oblong  and  undivided, 
but  thofe  which  grow  on  the  flalk  are  cut  and  divided. 
The  flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  blue-bottle  in  fhape, 
but  are  of  a  red  colour.  The  feed  is  fmall,  oblong,  red- 
difh,  and  hairy  in  the  upper  part. 

BUNS,  the  dalks  of  hemp  after  the  bark  is  taken  off. 

BURN-BAKING,  or  Burn-heating ,  often  called  Den- 
Jhiring ,  or  Devonjhering ,  from  its  being  long  practifed  in 
that  country,  a  method  of  cutting  up  the  turf,  and  after 
drying  and  burning  it,  the  allies  are  fpread  over  the  fur- 
face  by  way  of  manure. 

This  method  of  improving  land  is  very  ancient,  Vir¬ 
gil  mentions  it,  and  it  has  been  pradlifed  time  out  of 
mind  in  Cornwal  and  Devonlhire.  The  marquis  of 
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Tourbilly  has  founded  his  famous  treatife  Stir  les  Defre- 
chemensf  publilhed  in  1761,  principally  on  the  art  of 
burn-baking.  We  {hall  here  give  the  fubdance  of  what 
the  marquis  has  delivered  on  that  intereding  fubjedb  - 
When  it  is  intended  to  break  up  any  piece  of  wade- 
ground,  the  nature  of  it  fhould  be  fird  confidered,  and 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  known  from  its  natural 
produce,  which  is  generally  heath,  rulhes,  fern,  broom, 
furze,  brambles,  See.  intermixed  with  grafs :  for,  from 
the  height,  thicknefs,  and  vigour  of  this  wild  growth,  a 
proper  judgment  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  what  may  reafon- 
ably  be  expedled  from  it. 

When  filch  ground  is  to  be  broken  up,  it  will  be 
right  to  begin  in  the  winter  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
three  principal  obdacles,  namely,  water,  dones,  and 
fuch  large  roots  as  the  paring  mattock,  or  beating  axe, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  wed  of  England,  may  not  be  firong 
enough  to  cut.  Afterwards,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
the  paring  of  this  ground  fiiould  be  begun,  by  a  number 
of  labourers  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  land  in¬ 
tended  to  be  pared. 

^  Every  one  of  thefe  labourers  mud  be  provided  with  a 
paring-mattock,  or  beating-axe,  the  form  of  which  is' 
reprefented  on  Plate  II.  Fig.  1.  Towards  the  edge, 
where  it  is  fharpened  like  an  addice,  it  fiiould  be  made 
of  well  tempered  deel,  and  about  nine  inches  wide. 
From  thence  the  iron  part,  which  fhould  be  fix  inches 
in  length,  leflens  in  breadth  towards  the  handle,  as 
in  Fig.  2.  where  it  is  reduced  to  three  inches.  All 
the  upper  part  mud  be  made  of  the  bed  iron,  and  {houkl 
be  formed  fomewhat  hollow,  with  a  little  bending  in¬ 
ward.  It  fhould  be  dronged  in  the  middle,  and  of  a 
thicknefs  proportioned  to  its  fize,  as  well  as  to  the  work, 
for  which  it  is  intended.  The  hole  to  receive  the  handle 
fiiould  be  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  handle  fiiould 
be  of  wood,  about  three  feet  long,  or  a  few  inches  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  height  of  the  man  who  ufes  it. 
This  indrument,  exclufive  of  the  handle,  fiiould  weigh 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  according  to  the  drength  of 
the  labourer :  a  lefs  weight  would  not  be  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe. 

The  douted  and  mod  intelligent  labourer  mud  be 
then  fingled  out  to  lead  the  red ;  for  they  cannot  work 
in  a  row  as  when  they  dig.  This  leader  danding  in  a 
proper  podure  to  manage  his  beating-axe,  mult  give 
two  drokes  with  it,  cutting  into  the  foil,  to  the  right, 
two  more  drokes  to  the  left;  and  afterwards  a  fourth 
trait  before  him  ;  by  which  means  he  will  immediately 
raife  a  turf  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad, 
and  four  inches  thick  of  earth.  This  turf  refling  upon 
the  axe  as  it  was  cut,  is  then,  with  one  motion,  to  be 
placed  on  the  labourer’s  right-hand,  in  its  natural  pofi- 
tion,  with  the  mould  fide  downwards.  (See  Plate  IT. 
Fig.  3.  where  a ,  a,  a ,  are  three  turfs  as  cut  from  the 
foil.)  All  the  wild  growth  upon  this  land,  will,  if  not 
very  large,  come  off  with  the  turfs  thus  cut  ;  and  the 
more  there  is  of  it,  the  better  it  will  be.  The 
turf  mud  abfolutely  be  cut  with  a  depth  of  at  lead  four 
inches  of  foil :  for  if  the  ground  be  pared  to  a  lefs  thick¬ 
nefs,  the  work  will  be  badly  done  ;  beCaufe  the  beating- 
axe  will  not  have  gone  under  the  netted  roots  of  all  the  • 
rubbifh  growing  on  the  furface,  which  it  is  indifpenfibly 
neceflary  to  dedroy ;  otherwife  thefe  roots  will  make 
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frefh  (Boots,  injure  the  corn,  and  in  time  choak  it  en¬ 
tirely,  as  has  happened  to  me  in  the  beginning  of  my 
undertakings. 

The  workmen,  efpecially  if  they  undertake  the  work 
by  the  acre,  would  be  glad  to  take  this  turf  off  as  thin 
as  poffible  ;  becaufe  that  would  fave  them  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labour.  But  I  have  experienced  to  my  coft 
the  imprudence  of  making  fuch  bargains.  They  muff 
therefore  be  well  watched  ;  for  otherwife,  befides  the 
inconvenience  of  not  effe&ually  deftroying.  the  wild 
growth,  fuch  thin  turf  would  not  yield  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  allies  for  manuring  the  land.  The  bufinefs  will 
indeed  go  on  flower,  but  practice  will  foon  render  the 
workmen  more  expert. 

Their  leader  having  cut  a  turf,  and  placed  it  on  his 
right-hand  fide,  muff  then  advance  a  fmall  ftep,  and 
take  off  another  of  the  fame  fize  and  thicknefs,  which 
he  muff  alfo  place  on  the  fame  fide,  in  a  line  with  the 
former,  on  the  further  end  of  which  the  neareft  end  of 
this  Ihould  reft,  fo  as  to  incline  a  little.  He  is  then  to 
proceed  ftrait  on,  laying  all  the  turfs  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  As  foon  as  he  has  taken  up  the  two  firft  turfs, ^  the 
fecond  labourer,  Handing  on  his  left  hand  fide,  is  to 
take  up  his  line  of  turfs  in  the  fame  manner,  and  place 
them  on  his  right,  in  the  void  fpace  cleared  by  the  leader. 
As  thefe  advance,  each  of  the  other  labourers,  fuccef- 
fively  one  after  the  other,  muft  put  himfelf  on  the  left 
of  the  preceding,  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  do  the  fame 
work,  following  each  other  like  reapers.  Tlaus,  if  the 
firft  began  at  B  (Plate  II.  Fig.  io.)  he  lays  his  turfs 
•ftong  the  line  which  terminates  the  plate  ;  and  when  he 
has  cut  two  turfs,  the  fecond  begins  at  C,  and  lays  his 
turfs  in  the  fpace  BA,  cleared  by  the  firft.  The  third 
follows  the  fecond  in  the  fame  manner,  clearing  the 
fpace  FE,  and  laying  his  turfs  in  the  fpace  CD,  cleared 
by  the  fecond.  The  fourth  clears  the  fpace  GFI,  and 
the  fifth  JK,  and  fo  on.  The  fame  muft  alfo  be  under- 
ftood  of  Fig,  8,  and  9,  which  therefore  require  no  fur¬ 
ther  explanation. 

When  the  labourers  come  to  the  end  of  the  ground, 
which  will  likewife  be  in  progreffive  order,  the  leader 
muft  return  to  the  fide  where  he  firft  began,  and  re¬ 
fume  his  work  clofe  to  the  fpace  already  pared,  the  others 
are  to  follow  in  their  regular  turns,  and  repeat  the  fame 
operations  as  before ;  for  this  work  muft  always  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  direction,  and  not  backwards  and  forwards. 
Such  fhould  be  the  method  till  the  whole  ground  is 
pared. 

If,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  there  be  reafon  to  appre^ 
hend  that  the  fods  will  not  dry  faft  enough  when  only 
laid  a  little  flanting,  with  the  end  of  one  juft  refting 
upon  the  extremity  of  another  i  they  may  in  this  cafe 
be  piled,  as  faft  its  they  are  cut*  in  little  heaps  of  three, 
four,  or  five  together,  according  to  their  thicknefs,  and 
the  quantity  of  combuftible  or  vegetable  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  The  air  puffing  between  thefe  fods, 
which  are  always  laid  with  the  heath  or  turfy  fide  upper- 
moft,  penetrates  and  foon  dries  them,  efpecially  it  the 
weather  be  fultry :  but  at  the  time  time  it  would  be 
wrong  to  wait  till -they  are  quite  dry,  becaufe  they 
would  then  burn  too  much,  and  too  faft  ;  in  which  cafe 
their  allies  are  neither  fo  good,  nor  in  fo  great  quantity, 
as  thole  of.  turf  more  flowly  burnt.  A  juft  medium, 
which  practice  will  eafily  teach,  is  to  be  obferved  in  this 
rdpc.&» 
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Sometimes  thefe  turfs  are  fet  upon  their  ends,  two  and 
two  meeting  at  the  top,  and  being  further  afunder  at  the 
bottom,  like  the  roof  of  ahoufe,  with  thdir  heathy  fides 
outwards,  as  reprefented  at  by  b,  by  (Plate  II.  Fig.  4.) 
but  this  method,  which  lengthens  the  work,  and  there¬ 
fore  renders  it  more  expenfive,  is  fitteft  for  the  turfs  of 
bogs  or  marfhes,  when  cut  too  wet. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  roots,  which  I  faid  muft  be  got 
rid  of  before  any  land  can  be  properly  broken  up,  I 
meant  only  fuch  large  roots  as  the  beating-axe  cannot 
cut  through,  though  fharpened  with  a  whet-ftone  from 
time  to  time,  when  its  edge  is  cither  turned  or  blunted. 
For  with  regard  to  the  roots  of  fmaller  fize,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  dwarf  furze,  the  common  heath  and  young 
fern,  fmall  holly,  young  plants  of  thorns  and  junipers, 
brambles,  broom,  and  other  wild  productions,  which 
have  not  attained  too  great  ftrength,  will,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  cut  and  pared  off  with  the  turf. 

But  the  ftrong  roots  of  fhrubs,  bufties,  &c.  which 
the  beating-axe  cannot  fever,  muft  remain  in  the  ground, 
though  that  will  not  hinder  our  taking  oft  the  turf 
between  them  to  a  proper  thicknefs.  The  fods  thus 
cut  will  indeed  be  often  very  irregular  in  length  and 
Breadth  ;  but  they  are  the  better  for  burning,  as  they 
contain  a  greater  proportion  of  vegetable  matter. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  thefe  turfs  fhould 
be  laid  in  little  heaps  as  they  are  cut ;  thefe  fhould  be 
placed  in  the  intermediate  fpaces,  where  the  ground  has 
been  placed  between  the  roots  yet  remaining  in  the  earth. 
Thefe  roots  fhould  be  grubbed  up  with  a  fpade,  pickaxe,. 
&c.  without  difordering  the  little  piles  of  fods.  It  will 
be  fufficient  if  this  work  be  finifhed  before  the  time  of 
fowing.  See  the  article  Grubbing. 

Some  grub  up  thefe  roots* before  they  burn  the  turf, 
and  others  after,  as  beft  fuits  their  convenience :  but  in 
the  latter  cafe  they  fhould  certainly  be  taken  up  in  thofe 
places  where  the  furnaces  are  to  be  made,  becaufe  it  is 
of  great  importance  not  to  ftir  the  heaps  of  allies  pro¬ 
duced  by  them,  till  the  very  inftant  of  fowing.  The 
holes  alfo  made  by  pulling  up  large  roots,  fhrubs,  &c. 
fhould  be  filled  up  fo  as  to  render  the  furface  even.  In 
countries  where  wood  is  fcarce,  thefe  roots,  flumps, 
&c.  are  carried  away,  and  dried  for  fuel,  efpecially  for 
the  kitchen  ;  by  which  means  they  frequently  repay  at 
leaf!  the  expence  of  grubbing  them  up.  But  in  places 
where  wood  is  of  fo  little  value  as  to  render  thefe  not 
worth  the  carrying  off,  the  be  ft  way  is  to  burn  them 
with  the  turf,  the  afhes  of  which  they  will  both  increafe 
and  improve. 

The  thicker  any  land  is  covered  with  thefe  wild  pro¬ 
ductions,  the  better  it  will  prove.  If  it  colts  nrqre  than 
another  parcel  of  ground  to  break  up,*and  bring  it  into 
order,  it  will,  in  return,  make  ample  amends,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  greater  crops.. 

When  the  feafon  is  not  too  wet,  the- turfs  will  gene¬ 
rally  dry  Efficiently  in  about  three  weeks,,  even  without 
being  turned ;  but  in  rainy  years  they  require  a  longer 
time,  and  muft  be  turned  again  and  again,  to  prevent 
their  ftriking  out  new  roots  and  (hoots,  which  would  hin¬ 
der  them  from  burning,,  as  I  have  feen  happen.  Hence 
it  appears,,  that  this  method  of  clearing  and  breaking 
up  ground  requires  a  longer  time,  and  is  attended  with, 
more  labour  and  difficulty  in  rainy  than  in  dry  feafons. 
But  as  the  turfs  may  be  turned  by  women  and  children,.. 

the  additional  expence  will  not  be  very  confidence- 
i  About' 
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About  Midfummer,  or  a  few  days  before,  when  the 
turfs  are  fufficiently  dry,  a  number  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  fhould  be  employed,  in  fine  clear  weather,  to  ga¬ 
ther  them  all  up,  fome  with  iron  forks,  others  With  their 
hands,  and  pile  them  up  from  fpace  to  fpace,  in  round 
'heaps  about  ten  feet  high,  and  of  the  fame  width  at 
bottom,  almoft  in  the  fhape  of  charcoal  furnaces.  The 
heathy  fide  of  the  turf  muff  be  placed  downwards,  and 
the  earthy  fide  upwards.  A  fmall  hollow  fhould  be  left 
in  the  infide,  in  order  to  form  a  kind  of  chimney,  the 
opening  of  which  fhould  face  the  wind,  a  b  (Plate  II. 
Fig.  5.)  reprefents  a  furnace  of  this  kind  partly  built, 
where  j  is  the  door,  or  opening  into  the  chimney  of 
the  furnace.  Fig.  6.  is  a  furnace  completed,  where  e  is 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  d  the  door.  Fig.  7.  re¬ 
prefents  a  great  number  of  thefe  furnaces  on  fire. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  this  work  mult  not 
be  fet  about  in  rainy  weather ;  becaufe  if  the  heaps  of 
turf  fhould  unfortunately  be  fo  much  wet  as  to  imbibe 
the  water,  they  would  not  burn,  but  mull  be  pulled 
down  and  fpread  anew,  to  dry  as  before.  They  might 
alfo,  in  this  cafe,  require  very  frequeht  turnings*  as  has 
happened  to  me  ;  which  Would  retard  the  operation,  and 
increafe  the  expence:  befides  which,  it  might  not  even 
be  poffible,  by  frequent  turnings,  to  dry  them  fuflicient- 
!y,  before  autumn,  if  the  rains  were  frequent,  which 
mu  ft  occafion  a  very  confiderable  lofs. 

Plowever,  this  laft  accident,  though  poffible,  is  very 
rare.  It  never  befel  me  ;  and  by  enquiring  of  thofe  to 
whom  it  has  happened,  I  found  that  it  was,  in  a  great 
rrieafure,  Owing  to  their  own  negligence.  The  belt 
method  to  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies  is,  to  embrace  the 
advantage  of  the  firft  fine  ^weather,  and  if  it  appears  at 
all  uncertain,  to  fet  more  hands  to  work,  without  aiming 
at  an  ill-timed  faving:  for  it  is  upon  the  due  piling  up 
and  burning  of  the  turfs,  after  being  properly  cut  and 
dried,  that  the  whole  fuccefs  of  this  important  branch 
of  hulbandry  chiefly  depends.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
done  too  fpeedily.  When  rain  is  apprehended,  every 
other  bufinefs  fhould  be  left  for  this,  and  all  hands,  men, 
women,  and  children,  fhould  be  infhmtly  employed,  to 
difpatch  it  as  foon  as  pofhble.  Nothing  requires  greater 
diligence.  The  heaps  fhould  be  fet  on  fire  the  moment 
they  are  fmifhed,  or  at  leaft,  though  the  weather  fhould 
feem  fettled,  before  the  hufbandman  retires  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Children  may  do  this,  by  putting  a  little  lighted 
flraw  or  heath,  with  an  iron  fork,  into  the  chimnieS  of 
the  furnaces.  The  dry  heath,  grafs,  and  roots,  will 
catch  inflantly,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  fire  will  be¬ 
come  fo  violent,  as  fcarcely  to  be  approached.  It  may 
then  be  left,  after  taking  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
its  extending  further  than  it  ought  ;  efpecially  if  it  te 
near  any  wood,  hedge,  or  heath,  where  it  might  other- 
wife  do  great  mifchief. 

The  misfortunes  occafioned  by  fire  have  been  fo  nu¬ 
merous  and  dreadful,  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  guard  againfl;  them.  If  the  fituation  of  the  land 
which  is  to  be  burned  be  fuch  as  gives  the  leaf!  room  to 
fear  any  danger  of  this  kind,  the  furnaces  fhould  only 
be  lighted  in  calm  weather ;  leaf!  the  wind  fhould 
fpread  the  flames  to  neighbouring  grounds,  where  it 
might  be  impoffible  to  flop  them  till  they  had  done  irre¬ 
parable  damage. 

If  it  be  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  woods,  heath,  or 
other  vegetables  eaiily  fet  on  fire,  a  row  of  furnaces 


fhould,  in  this  cafe,  be  made  around  the  land  to  be 
burned,  at  the  diflance  of  twenty-five,  or  thirty  feet 
from  the  neighbouring  grounds,  and  at  leaft  ten  feet  from 
the  other  furnaces,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  built  far¬ 
ther  within  this  inclofure.  Care  fhould  then  be  taken 
to  obferve  from  which  fide  the  wind  comes,  and  fire 
fhould  be  fet  to  thofe  furnaces  that  are  fituated  farthefl 
from  the  wind,  or  nearefl  to  that  fide  on  which  the  wind 
blows.  A  number  of  men  fhould  watch  thefe  furnaces 
while  they  burn,  and  fliovel  up  earth  upon  them,  if  they 
are  fo  full  of  heath  or  combultible  matter  as  to  occafion 
too  violent  a  flame. 

The  throwing  on  of  this  earth  will  deaden  the  flames, 
and  concentrate  the  fire  ;  by  which  means  the  furnaces 
will  be  confumed  by  flow  degrees,  without  hurting 
either  the  outward  borders  of  the  pared  land,  or  its 
inner  parts,  where  this  fire  might  do  mifchief  two  ways  ; 
firft  by  fpreading  to,  and  burning  the  yet  unpiled  turfs, 
the  allies  of  which  would  foon  lofe  their  virtue,  if  fcat- 
tered  upon  the  foil  in  this  loofe  manner  ;  and  fecondly, 
by  catching  the  other  furnaces,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be 
already  made  ;  by  which  means  the  fire  would  foon  be-' 
come  fo  great,  that  it  Avould  be  no  longer  poffible  to  flop 
its  progrefs,  or  prevent  its  extending  to  the  neighbouring 
grounds. 

When  the  firft  row  of  furnaces  is  thus  confumed,  the 
next  row  may  be  burnt  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  on 
till  the  whole  is  finifhed. 

The  morning  is  doubtlefs  the  moft  proper  time  fot* 
lighting  all  thefe  furnaces,  becaufe  the  people  employed  in 
bufinels  have  then  the  whole  day  before  them,  to  watch' 
the  fire  and  prevent  accidents,  which  it  might  be  very 
difficult  to  remedy  in  the  night,  particularly  during  the 
firft  violence  of  the  flames.  A  number  of  proper  per- 
fons  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  fhould 
remain  upon  the  fpot  all  night,  as  well  to  attend  the 
burning  of  the  turf,  as  to  hinder  wicked  wretches  from 
fetting  fire  to  other  places,  of  which  there  have  been  too 
many  inftances. 

By  not  negledling  any  of  thefe  precautions,  though 
all  of  them  are  not  necefiary  where  the  fire  cannot  fpread 
to  adjacent  grounds,  every  inconvenience  may  certainly 
be  avoided. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  necefiary  to  light  the  furnaces  in 
the  evening,  though  as  I  have  juft  obferved,  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  much  fitter  time  for  it,  they  muft  be  buffered  to 
continue  burning  till  the  next  day,  when  the  violence  of 
the  fire  will  be  abated.  A  few  men,  or  even  women 
and  children,  fhould  be  then  fent  in  among  the  heaps, 
with  iron  forks,  to  give  them  a  little  ftirring,  and  lay 
upon  them  the  turf  which  may  have  fallen  down, 
i  hefe  furnaces  will  ftill  continue  burning  for  fome  days, 
during  which  the  turfs  will  be  flowly  confumed  or  cal¬ 
cined.  If  any  of  them  fhould  be  fituated  on  wet  fpots, 
where  they  will  not  burn,  thefe  women  and  children 
muft  mend  them,  and  add  frefh  fuel,  fuch  as  dry  heath, 
ftubble,  or  even  a  little  dry  wood,  with  fome  of  the 
burning  turfs  from  the  adjacent  furnaces.  As  foon  as 
the  fire  is  extinguilhed  in  all  the  heaps,  which  will  be 
then  reduced  to  heaps  of  afhes,  finer  or  coarfer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  muft  fliovel  them  up  into  little  round  heaps,  left 
they  fhould  lofe  their  fertilizing  quality,  if  left  in  the 
manner  they  fell  in  their  burning  :  for  all  our  treafurcs 
confifts  in  the  falts  contained  in  thefe  little  heaps,  and 
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the  volatile  parts  of  thofe  fairs,  which  are  much  the  belt, 
would  foon  fly  off,  if  expofed  to  the  air.  The  dews  at 
night,  and  the  firft  rain  which  falls  upon  thofe  heaps  of 
allies,  form  on  their  furface  a  cruft,  which  hinders  their 
being  blown  away  by  the  wind,  renders  them  impene¬ 
trable  to  the  adtion  of  the  air,  and  keeps  in  all  their  vir¬ 
tue:  the  fooner  therefore  rain  falls  after  this  operation, 
the  better.  Nor  would  it  be  any  injury  if  it  fhould  rain 
as  foon  as  the  furnaces  are  thoroughly  lighted,  unlefs  it 
fhould  be  very  violent  indeed,  and  of  long  continuance, 
which  rarely  happens  at  this  feafon. 

When  the  afhes  are  thus  laid  up  in  little  heaps,  no¬ 
thing  more  remains  to  be  done  to  this  ground  till  the 
time  of  lowing  ;  care  indeed  muft  be  taken,  that  neither 
men  nor  cattle  approach  them  fo  as  to  break  their  cruft. 
The  iand  will  from  hence  be  freed  from  all  feeds  of 
weeds,  and  other  wild  productions,  as  well  as  from  all 
worms,  infeCts,  reptiles,  and  venomous  creatures  ;  the 
action  of  the  fire  of  the  furnaces  being  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
heats  not  only  the  earth,  beneath  them,  to  the  depth  of 
feveral  inches,  but  likewife  all  the  intermediate  foil. 

A  fortnight  after  the  ufual  feed-time  of  the  country, 
for  wheat  and  rye,  will  be  early  enough  to  fow  this 
burnt  ground.  When  that  is  to  be  done,  a  number  of 
women  and  children  fhould  be  fent  into  the  field,  on  a 
ftill,  calm  day,  with  wooden  fhovels,  to  fpread  the  afhes 
equally  over  all  the  ground,  excepting  the  fpots  where 
the  furnaces  were  ;  for  thefe  are  fo  thoroughly  burnt, 
that  they  want  no  farther  manure,  and  are  always  ob- 
ferved  to  produce  the  fineft  corn.  Some  of  thefe  wo¬ 
men  and  children  fhould  alfo  carry  iron  forks,  to  break 
and  fpread  fuch  turfs  as  may  not  have  been  thoroughly 
confirmed ;  for  thefe  having  been  baked  or  calcined  by 
the  aClion  of  the  fire,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
land. 

Immediately  after  the  afhes  are  fpread,  the  corn,  whe¬ 
ther  wheat  or  rye,  fhould  be  fown  over  thofe  allies  by  a 
Ikilful  fower,  in  not  more  than  about  half  the  quantity 
generally  ufed  for  a  fimilar  extent  of  other  ground.  The 
ploughman  fhould  follow  the  fower,  with  his  team, 
either  of  horfes  or  oxen,  yoked  to  a  ftrong  plough,  hav¬ 
ing  two  fins  to  the  fhare.  See  the  article  Plough.  He 
fhould  not,  however,  cut  too  deep  this  firft  year,  but 
make  only  fballow  furrows,  going  and  returning,  to 
cover  the  feed.  Women  and  children,  with  hoes  and 
iron  forks,  fhould  then  be  employed  to  break  carefully 
all  the  clods,  together  with  every  remaining  bit  of  turf ; 
and  finally  to  clofe  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  which  the 
plough  cannot  do  with  the  neceffary  exaCtnefs  in  this 
ploughing.  If  feveral  ploughs  work  at  the  fame  time, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  many,  the  number  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children  muft  be.  increafed  in  proportion,  and 
there  muft  be  a  fower  before  each  plough. 

It  is  verv  difficult  to  fow  thefe  lands  with  half  the 
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quantity  of  feed  generally  ufed  in  other  places.  The 
moft  dexterous  are  apt  to  miftake,  and  I  have  experienced 
the  bad  effects  of  employing  only  one  fower  for  feveral 
ploughs.  A  man  who  goes  before  each  of  them  will 
fow  much  more  equally  :  nor  need  he  even  lofe  any  of 
his  time,  becaufe  when  he  is  not  employed  in  fowing, 
he  may  help  the  women  and  children  to  break  the  clods. 
The  ploughman  fhould  always  proceed  llowly  and  cau- 
tioufly  in  this  firft  tillage,  efpecially  if  the  ground  feems 
never  to  have  been  ploughed  before.  If  his  plough 
fhould  chance  to  be  flopped  by  any  ftones  or  roots, 
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which  may  have  efcaped  the  endeavours  ufed  to  difeo- 
ver  them  by  means  of  the  borer  (which  fhould  be  al¬ 
ways  had  recourfe  to  as  foon  as  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is  cleared)  the  other  men  within  call,  or  even 
the  women  and  children,  muft  immediately  take  them 
up  with  crows,  and  pick-axes,  and  carry  them  out  of  the 
field. 

Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  not  to  fpread  the  afhes  out  of 
the  heaps  over  more  ground  than  can  be  fown  in  the 
fame  day  and  the  next  morning,  that  they  may  not  be 
unneceffarily  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  lofing  their  effi¬ 
cacy  :  but  if  it  fhould  begin  to  rain,  or  the  fucceeding 
day  be  a  Sunday,  no  more  afhes  fhould  be  fpread  than 
can  be  fowed  and  ploughed  immediately.  Thefe  two 
circumftances  excepted,  it  will  be  right  to  fpread  over 
night  what  is  to  be  ploughed  in  next  morning  ;  for  I  have 
experienced,  that  the  little  nipping  frofts  in  this  advanced 
feafon,  will  often  be  ftrong  enough  to  freeze  the  allies 
and  bits  of  turf  not  thoroughly  confumed,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  unfit  for  fpreading,  till  the  fun  has  thawed 
them  ;  by  which  means  a  morning’s  work  might,  with¬ 
out  this  precaution,  be  loft. 

When  the  feed  is  fown  and  covered,  drains  fhould  be 
cut  with  the  fame  plough,  either  directly  acrofs  the  fur¬ 
rows,  or  in  an  oblique  direction  to  them,  according  as 
the  declivity  of  the  ground  may  require,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  that  they  may  empty  themfelves  into  the  main  fur¬ 
rounding  ditches,  to  carry  off  the  water,  efpecially  in 
the  winter.  Some  of  the  men  employed  in  breaking  the 
clods  will  eafily  deepen  thefe  drains,  to  whatever  degree 
you  may  think  proper,  with  an  inftrument  fhaped  like  a 
hoe,  with  a  ftrong  flat  iron  fpike,  about  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  inches  long,  on  each  fide  of  it.  This  inftrument 
is  very  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary,  upon  feveral  occa- 
fions  ;  nor  is  there  any  better  for  ftirring  the  ground.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  to  complete  the  breaking  up  of  fuch 
parts  of  the  fpots  where  the  furnaces  flood,  as  may  not 
have  been  fufficiently  cut  by  the  plough  ;  and  to  finifh 
the  imperfect  ends  of  the  furrows,  next  the  head-lands, 
where  the  plough  could  not  reach,  and  where  the  grain 
would  be  otherwife  expofed  to  the  air  and  birds. 

Though  the  fpirit  and  warmth  of  the  falts  contained 
in  the  afhes,  will  foon  render  this  corn  more  forward 
than  any  other  ;  yet  as  there  will  not  be  among  it  either 
grafs  weeds,  or  wild  productions  of  any  kind,  the  feeds 
of  all  thefe  having  been  deftroyed  by  the  adtion  of 
the  fire,  it  will  appear  thin  during  part  of  the  winter: 
but  on  the  approach  of  fpring,  it  will  fhoot  up,  fpread, 
and  tiller,  fo  as  often  to  become  too  thick  at  laft.  It 
always  ripens  about  a  fortnight  fooner  than  any  other 
corn  in  the  country  ;  and  the  fineft,  as  already  obferved, 
is  conftantly  found  on  the  fpots  where  the  furnaces  were 
eredled;  the  effect  of  the  fire  having  been  greater,  and 
penetrated  deeper  in  thofe  than  in  any  other  places. 

As  all  our  riches,  as  before  obferved,  confift  in  the 
allies,  the  more  there  is  of  them,  the  more  the  ground 
thus  broken  up  will  be  fertilized.  But  all  kinds  of  foil 
do  not  afford  an  equal  quantity  of  afhes  when  burnt  ; 
for  though  the  burning  be  performed  with  ever  fo  much 
care,  repeated  experience  for  fome  time  paft  has  taught 
me,  that  only  fome  of  the  earth  and  ftones,  according 
to  their  quality,  are  reduced  into  lime,  or  calcined,  by 
the  operation  of  the  fire,  and  that  other  parts  of  them 
will  run  into  glafs.  The  foils  that  calcine  moft  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  belt,  and  yield  the  largeft  produce  of  allies  *, 
M  while 
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•while  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  which  burn  to  a  glaffy 
fubftance,  are  the  worft,  and  give  the  feweft  allies.  Of 
this  kind  is  fand  and  indeed,  we  may  judge  with  cer¬ 
tainty  of  any  foil  intended  to  be  improved  by  burn-bak¬ 
ing,  by  previoufly  making  trials  on  different  parts  of  it. 
If  the  owner  cannot  go  thither  himfelf,  he  may.  order 
fome  of  the  turfs  cut  with  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches 
of  earth,  to  be  brought  to  him,  in  order  to  their  being 
dried  and  burnt.  He  may  alfo  have,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  in  bags  of  paper,  properly  numbered,  famples  of 
the  foil,  or  of  the  ftones  underneath,  at  every  fix  inches 
from  the  furface,  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Thefe 
famples  may  be  eafily  procured  by  means  of  the  borer, 
already  defcribed  under  that  article. 

If  the  perfon  who  makes  thefe  trials  be  not  provided 
with  a  borer,  holes  may  be  dug.  They  will  not  coft 
much,  and  he  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  judge  what 
grain,  trees,  or  other  productions,  each  foil  is  bell  adapt¬ 
ed  to.  I  have  often  praCtifed  this  method  with  fuccefs, 
for  improvements  which  lay  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  I 
could  not  immediately  infpeCt  them  myfelf:  but  as  the 
judging  of  lands  in  this  manner,  without  actually  in- 
fpeCting  them,  requires  great  attention  and  long  practice, 
the  furefl  method  therefore  is  to  examine  them  on  the 
fpot,  and  there  make  the  neceffary  experiments.  The 
furnaces  which  are  the  mofl  burnt,  or  thofe  which  burn 
the  fafteft,  are  not  the  belt ;  for  the  afhes  are  there  too 
.much  calcined,  and  their  quantity  reduced. 

I  have  often  feen  much  finer  corn  grow  in  places 
where  the  uppermoft  turfs  of  the  heaps,  which  had  burnt 
flowly,  were  only  calcined,  and  remained  fo  nearly  en¬ 
tire,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  break  them  before  the 
ground  could  be  fowed,  than  in  thofe  places  where  the 
furnaces,  after  being  entirely  burnt,  were  totally  con¬ 
verted  into  afhes.  In  general,  thofe  heaps  which  pro¬ 
duce  white  afhes,  after  they  are  burnt,  are  the  leaft  va¬ 
luable,  and  commonly  yield  the  fmalleft  quantity.  This 
denotes  a  greater  degree  of  vitrification  than  of  calcina¬ 
tion.  In  proportion  as  the  afhes  are  yellowifh,  brown, 
Or  blackifh,  which  laft  indicates  the  greateft  perfection, 
they  are  better  in  quality,  and  generally  more  in  quan¬ 
tity.  According  as  thefe  different  colours  appear,  the 
calcination  exceeds  the  vitrification.  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  upon  thefe  different  operations  of  the  fire  in 
the  burning  of  land,  becaufe  they  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  thofe  who  break  up  ground  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  no  writers  have  hitherto  given  a  fufficient  dif- 
tinCt  account  of  them,  for  want  of  having  had  the  necef¬ 
fary  experience, 

I  mull  farther  obferve,  that  no  land  ought  to  be  pared 
again  too  foon  after  it  has  been  burnt ;  becaufe  its  turf 
being  deftitute  of  a  proper  covering,  would  not  take  fire 
well,  as  I  have  experienced.  It  will  be  neceffary  to 
wait  till  the  heath  or  broom  has  fliot  up  fufficiently, 
which  feldcm  happens  in  lefs  than  about  two  years. 
The  dangerous  practice  of  fome  country  people,  who 
frequently  fet  fire  to  their  heaths  in  the  fpring,  under 
pretence  of  bringing  up  grafs  for  cattle,  is  fo  contrary  to 
the  right  method  of  improving  land,  by  burn-baking,  that 
it  always  retards,  and  fpmetimes  abfolutely  prevents  the 
execution  of  this  far  more  beneficial  method  ;  efpecially 
if  thofe  burnings  have  been  too  often  repeated. 

In  countries  where  it  is  not  the  cuftom  to  plough  in 
ridges,  but  either  in  broad  lands,  or  quite  flat,  in  order 
to  fow  afterwards  with  the  harrow,  I  think  it  would, 
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however,  be  right,  to  fow  .the  ground  thus  broken 
up,  at  leaft  the  firft  year,  under  furrow,  with  the  two- 
finned  plough  already  mentioned  ;  after  which  the  ufual 
method  of  the  country  may  be  followed,  if  it  be  found 
the  mofl  proper.  I  advife  this  as  the  belt  practice,  and 
am  fatisfied  that  none  will  have  caufe  to  repent  the  trial. 
It  will  fave  the  greater  part  of  the  expence  of  ploughing  ; 
and  the  afhes  being  lefs  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
will  the  more  ftrongly  retain  their  fertilizing  power. 
But,  if,  notwithftanding  thefe  reafons,  the  common 
practice  of  the  country  fhould  be  -ftill  preferred,  even  in 
the  firft  year,  the  hufbandman,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  begin 
to  fpread  his  afhes  in  the  manner  before  directed,  about 
Midfummer  ;  as  foon  as  the  furnaces  are  cooled,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  in  the  places  where  thofe  furnaces  flood. 
Immediately  after,  a  flight  ploughing,  juft  fufficient  to 
bury  the  afhes,  fhould  be  given,  with  the  precautions 
before-mentioned  with  regard  to  the  furrows.  No 
more  allies  fhould  be  fpread  at  any  one  time,  than  the 
plough  can  cover  in  the  fame  day.  A  few  days  after 
this  firft  flight  ploughing,  a  fecond  fhould  be  given, 
fomewhat  deeper,  in  the  fame  direction,  and  thefe  plough- 
ings  fhould  be  continued,  each  going  a  little  deeper 
than  the  former,  till  the  ground  be  loofened  to  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  depth.  Two  good  crofs  ploughings  will  then  be 
of  excellent  fervice  :  after  which  a  fifth  ploughing  a-crofs 
them,  will  bring  them  up  to  the  direction  they  were  in 
at  firft.  The  ground  fhould  be  harrowed  feveral  times 
between  all  thefe  ploughings,  with  harrows  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  foil ;  and  if  any  hard 
clods  have  refilled  the  force  of  the  harrow,  women  and 
children  fhould  be  employed  to  break  them,  it  being  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  pulverize  the  foil  as  much  as  poffible.  I  fay 
as  much  as  poffible,  becaufe  that  cannot  be  perfectly 
compleated  this  firft  year.  Perhaps  the:  fpiky  roller 
would  be  of  excellent  fervice  here. 

The  fame  women  and  children  will  alfo  clear  away  all 
the  ftones,  if  there  be  occafion.  Each  fucceffive  plough¬ 
ing  will  turn  the  ftones  upon  the  furface  ;  but  fuch  only  as 
are  bigger  than  a  man’s  fift  need  be  removed.  If  any  of 
the  ftones  fhould  be  too  large  for  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  remove,  the  carters  muft  take  them  up  as  they 
pafs  by  ;  and  if  there  fhould  chance  to  be  any  under 
ground  fo  large  that  the  men  cannot  move  or  load  them, 
they  muft  be  broke  with  fledge-hammers,  and  other  iron 
tools  proper  for  this  work  ;  or,  if  they  are  great  rocks, 
they  muft  be  blown  up  with  gun-powder  ;  for  nothing 
fhould  flop  the  progrefs  of  this  undertaking. 

The  time  to  fow  the  land  thus  broken  up  for  the  firft 
time,  will  always  be  a  fortnight  later  than  the  common 
time  of  fowing  other  lands  in  the  fame  country,  with  the 
fame  kind  of  grain.  A  few  days  before  this  is  fowed,  it 
fhould  have  another  light  ploughing  ;  after  which  it  fhould 
be  fowed,  in  proper  weather,  with  half  the  ufual  quantity 
of  feed,  whether  wheat  or  rye,  and  this  feed  fhould  be 
covered  in,  either  with  the  plough,  or  with  the  harrow. 
Drains  fhould  alfo  be  cut  in  this  land,  in  the  manner  di¬ 
rected  under  that  article,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  carry  off 
the  water  in  the  winter.  If  any  very  large  clods  are  left 
on  the  ground,  women  and  children  fhould  be  enjoyed 
to  break  them.  This  land  being  thus  fowed,  nothing 
more  need  be  done  to  it  till  harveft. 

The  quality  of  the  land  muft/  determine  what  fort  of 
grain  will  be  mofl  proper  for  the  firft  year’s  fowing  in  this 
hufbandry.  If  the  foil  be  rich,  it  will  bear  wheat ;  if  of  a 
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middling  quality,  it  will  produce  meflm,  or  a  mixture  of 
rye  and  wheat,  confiding  of  a  greater  or  leffer  proportion 
of  either,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  and  if 
it  inclines  to  pOornefs,  it  will  produce  rye.  Thefe  parti¬ 
culars  may  be  judged  of  immediately  after  the  burning. 
In  general,  unlefs  the  foil  be  very  excellent,  I  would  al¬ 
ways  advife  the  fowing  of  rye  the  firft  year.  There  will 
be  a  certainty  of  fuccefs  with  that  grain  ;  and  the  hufband- 
man  will  be  enabled  by  its  produce,  and  by  the  ploughings, 
to  judge  what  his  land  will  be  capable  of  doing  the  next  year, 
without  running  any  hazard.  This  has  been  my  method. 
I  have  ali'o  experienced,  that  rye  does  much  better^ than 
wheat  in  all  light  fandy  foils  thus  broken  up.  When 
they  are  afterwards  enriched  to  a  certain  degree,  they  be¬ 
come  fit  to  bear  meflin,  and  then  wheat ;  though  if  they 
Ihould  never  produce  any  thing  but  rye,  the  difference 
would  not  be  great  in  point  of  profit. 

As  foon  as  the  ground  is  cleared,  alight  ploughing  fhould 
be  given  it,  to  bury  the  Hubble  ;  and  fome  days  aftei  it 
fhould  have  a  fecond  ploughing  fomewhat  deeper,  but  in 
the  fame  direction.  When  this  is  done,  two  good  ciofs- 
ploughings  fhould  cut  the  foil  to  the  proper  depth  for  fow¬ 
ing  ;  and  a  fifth  ploughing,  afterwards  to  be  given,  will 
leave  the  furrows  in  their  firft  direftion.  Between  thefe 
five  ploughings,  which  are  to  be  performed  with  the  plough 
having  only  one  fin  to  the  {hare,  the  ground  fhould  be  well 
harrowed  feveral  times,  and  the  ftones  and  roots  picked 
out.  All  thefe  ploughings  and  harrowings  will  pulverize 
the  earth,  and  mix  it  equally  with  the  afhes.  If  this  land 
is  to  remain  in  ridges,  the  above  will  be  fufficient  till  the 
fixth  ploughing,  which  fhould  be  given  it  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  fowing,  and  fhould  be  followed  by  the  laft,  per¬ 
formed  with  the  two-finned  plough  to  bury  the  feed  :  but 
if  it  be  to  be  fowed  in  broad  lands,  or  quite  flat,  the  for¬ 
mer  diredions  in  that  refpeft  are  to  be  obferved  here.  In 
whatever  manner  any  of  thefe  new  grounds,  broken  up 
with  the  plough,  are  fown,  they  will  not  require  near  fo 
many  hands  to  break  the  clods  this  fecond  year,  as  were 
neceffary  in  the  firft.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  feed , 
a  little  more  may  be  fown  now,  that  is,  about  a  third  part 
lefs  than  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  country,  of  the  fame 
kind  of  grain,  for  an  equal  extent  of  land. 

The  lands  thus  brought  into  tillage  by  means  of  burn¬ 
ing,  become  infinitely  better  than  other  grounds,  and  pro¬ 
duce  much  greater  crops.  rI  his  procefs  improves  the  foil 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  No  weeds  will  fprfrig  up 
among  the  corn  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  for  there  are 
fcarcely  any,  even  now,  in  the  lands  I  firft  broke  up. 
The  vegetable  food  in  the  earth  is  not  therefore  wafted  heie 
Upon  ufelefs  plants,  but  ferves  intirely  to  nourifh  the  corn, 
which  accordingly  {hoots  with  redoubled  vigour,  produces 
well-filled  ears,'  without  the  trouble  and  expence  of  weed¬ 
ing  it ;  and,  when  threfhed,  is  fo  clean,  that  it  needs  only 
to  be  winnowed.  The  bread  made  of  it  is  excellent,  and 
of  a  fuperior  quality.  When  in  procefs  of  time  thefe 
burnt-lands  {hall  produce  as  many  weeds  as  other  ploughed 
grounds,  they  will  then  be  in  the  fame  degree  of  imper¬ 
fection  ;  but  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  that  happens  ; 
even  longer  than  I  can  fay  j  for  I  have  not  yet  feen  an  in- 
ftance  of  it.  The  remedy,  however,  is  always  fure  and 
ready,  namely,  to  let  them  reft  two  or  three  years,  by 
which  time  they  will  have  acquired  a  new  fward,  thick 
enough  to  be  pared  off,  and  burnt  as  before.  rX his  will 
reftore  them  to  their  former  perfection,  without  being  near 
fo  expenfive  as  the  firft  paring  and  burning :  for  there  will 
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be  no  roots  to  grub  up  here,  nor  any  ftones  to  carry  off  \ 
nor  will  it  be  fo  difficult  to  break  the  now  much  fevet 
clods.  I  have  managed  in  this  manner  with  great  fuccefs» 
where  there  has  been  a  fufficient  depth  of  mould,  lands 
which  had  formerly  been  in  tillage,  and  would  no  longer 
produce  corn  becaufe  they  were  exhaufted,  either  by  too 
many  fueceflive  crops,  or  too  great  quantities  of  weeds. 
They  are  now  as  good  as  any  other  burned  land. 

Worn-out  meadows,  which  I  have  reftored  by  the  fame 
means,  and  formed  a-new  with  grafs-feeds,  have  yielded 
great  quantities  of  excellent  hay.  I  have  collected  plenty 
of  this  feed  during  fome  of  the  preceding  years,  from  mea¬ 
dows  Which  were  not  too  wet.  Several  of  my  neighbours 
have  praCtifed  the  fame  method  with  equal  fuccefs  :  and, 
in  a  word,  it  is  the  moft  powerful  reftorative  for  worn-out 
land. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  evidently  fellows,  that  the 
paring  and  burning  of  thefurfaceof  the  earth,  is,  indifpu- 
tably,  the  belt  and  fureft  way,  either  to  clear,  or  reftore  the 
foil.  It  is  making  a  moft  advantageous  acquifition  to  one’s 
own  eftate,  the  value  of  which  is  at  leaft  doubled,  and 
oftentimes  quadrupled  by  this  means.  To  enrich  one’s 
felf,  without  doing  it  at  the  expence  of  any  perfon  what¬ 
ever,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  enrich  the  ftate,  is  furely 
an  aCtion  worthy  of  a  true  patriot,  and  of  a  refpeCtable 
father  of  a  family.  This  may  be  done  by  following  the 
method  here  laid  down  ;  a  method  which  has  been  long 
known,  though  very  fuperficially.  1  will  venture  to  fay, 
that  it  never  was  carried  to  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
my  practice  has  brought  it ;  doubtlefs  becaufe  none  applied 
themfelves  particularly  to  it.  Memoir e fur  les Defrichemens . 

A  cofrefpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Riijlicum 
has  given  us  the  following  method  of  performing  this  ope¬ 
ration  in  the  fens  of  Bedfordfhire. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  fays  this  gentleman,  we 
plough  the  land  for  burning,  which  is  fward-land,  that  has 
not  been  ploughed  for  four  or  five  years,  or  perhaps  a 
longer  time:  our  ploughs  are  what  are  called  Dutch 
ploughs,  with  a  large  {hare  ;  the  edge  and  point  are  very 
thin  and  {harp,  and  are  kept  fo  by  filing :  the  furrows 
fhould  not  be  more  than  feven  or  eight  inches  wideband 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  having  as  few  baulks  as  poflible. 
When  it  has  lain  fo  long  that  the  fods  or  furrows  are  dry 
(in  which  the  farmer’s  own  diferetion  muft  guide  him,  it 
being  impoffible  to  point  that  out  by  words)  it  muft  be 
made  into  heaps  about  the  fize  of  middling  grafs-cocks, 
each  ,  perfon  carrying  on  before  him  as  heaps  about  feven. 
furrows  :  the  work  will  then  direCt  him  how  big  the  heaps 
fhould  be  ;  they  fhould  be  made  as  narrow  at  top  as  con¬ 
veniently  they  can,  by  way  of  prevention  againft  wet  wea¬ 
ther.  If  every  perfon  keeps  his  work  as  to  the  number  of 
furrows,  the  heaps  will  rife  in  regular  rows  ;  but  it  ihould 
be  obferved  to  keep  thefe  rows  in  quincunx  order  (as  re- 
prefented  on  Plate  II.  Fig.  7.)  that  when  you  come  to  ipread 
the  afhes,  they  may  cover  the  ground  regularly. 

When  it  is  fit  for  heaping,  the  cuftomarv  way  of  this 
country  is  to  let  the  burning  out  to  people,  to  burn  and 
fpread  the  allies,  which  muft  be  fpread  io  as  to  cover  the 
ground  all  overt  the  ufual  price  is  from  four  to  five 
{hillings  per  acre  ;  but  that,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends 
upon  the  drynefs  or  wetness  of  the  l'eafon.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think,  be  moft  advifeable,  where  hands  are  plenty, 
to  do  this  work  by  the  day,  as  you  may  then  employ  as 
many  perfons  as  you  think  fit ;  for  it  ihould  be  burnt  oft 
with  all  poflible  expedition,  becaufe  if  it  be  long  in  burn- 
M  2  inS* 
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ing,  it' is  attended  with  bad  confequence,  which  in  rainy 
weather  is  hard  to  prevent :  it  is  therefore  very  requifite  to 
purfue  the  work  brilkly,  otherwife  the  grafs-roots,  which 
lie  below  the  reach  of  the  plough,  when  ploughed  for 
burning,  will  {hoot  out,  and  become  almod  as  full  of 
grafs,  as  though  it  had  not  been  ploughed  at  all :  then, 
when  you  plough  it  after  the  burning,  inltead  of  breaking 
fo  that  the  feed  may  fall  into  the  cracks,  it  will  burn  up  as 
{trait  as  clay,  and  then  no  feed  can  grow  any  where  but  in 
the  feams  between  each  furrow. 

When  one  fide  of  the  field  is  cleared,  and  the  allies 
fpread,  you  mult,  as  foon  as  there  is  room,  get  to  plough¬ 
ing  and  fowing  the  feed.  Nor  mull  the  furrows  now  be 
wider  than  thofe  already  mentioned,  and  about  two  inches 
deep  ;  for  as  fen  land  in  general  ploughs  tough,  rather  than 
breaks,  you  will  have  more  feams  than  if  the  furrows  were 
made  wider  :  the  cudom  with  us  is  to  fow  the  feed  as  foon 
as  poffible  after  the  land  is  ploughed.  Mufeum  RujUcum , 
vol.  I.  p.  4?o. 

BURNET,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  plant,  now  greatly 
cultivated  as  a  green  food  for  cattle  in  the  winter.  We 
have  given  a  figure  of  this  plant  taken  from  a  fpecimen 
gathered  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Piocque  at  Walham 
green,  on  Plate  III.  Fig.  12. 

It  is  very  natural  to  think  that  we  have  in  England  many 
forts  of  grades,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  are 
wholefome  food  for  cattle,  and,  with  the  afli dance  of  pro¬ 
per  culture,  would  produce  very  advantageous  crops  both 
to  the  grazier  and  farmer.  We  have,  for  many  years,  been 
fenfible  of  the  great  advantages  that  refult  from  the  culture 
of  faintfoin  :  in  fome  foils  lucern  has  been  fown  with  con- 
fiderable  profit,  and  the  Dutch  trefoil  is  known  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent,  when  properly  managed:  but  thefe  only  ferve  for 
green  fodder  in  fummer :  they  may,  indeed,  be  dried,  and 
made  into  hay,  and  in  that  form  be  referved  for  the  cat¬ 
tle’s  food  in  winter  ;  but  this,  independent  of  the  incon¬ 
venience,  trouble,  and  uncertainty,  that  attend  the  making 
and  keeping  it  in  proper  order,  is  not  fufficient ;  the  far¬ 
mer  has  alfo  occafion  for  green  fodder  in  the  winter,  and 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  that  on  many  accounts,  particu¬ 
larly  for  feeding  fuch  of  his  ewes  as  will  yearn  early  in  the 
year,  as  well  as  keeping  them  from  lofing  their  flefli  after 
they  have  dropped  their  lambs. 

A  plant  therefore  which  will  not  only  live  through  the 
winter,  but  will  alfo,  if  poffible,  vegetate  in  that  feafon, 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly  advantageous,  provided  it  be  at 
the  fame  time  a  pleafing  and  nourifhing  food  for  cattle. 
All  thefe  properties  have  been  lately  found  in  burnet ;  it 
not  only  preferves  its  verdure  during  the  harded  frofts  of 
our  winters,  but  alfo  increafes  in  bulk,  and  grows,  if  the 
weather  be  at  all  open  and  mild  ;  and  is  now  known  to  be 
an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  This  difcovery  is  owing  to 
Mr.  Rocque  of  Walham-green,  who,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wyche,  fpent  fome  years  in  endeavouring  to  find 
a  plant  that  wmuld  prove  an  ufeful  and  fucculent  food  for 
cattle  during  the  winter ;  and,  at  lad,  fortunately  difco- 
vered  that  burnet  would  anfwer  the  intention. 

Mr.  Rocque  has  alfo  found  by  experience,  that  it  will 
grow  in  the  dried:  land  :  for  he  has  planted  fome  of  it  even 
in  the  gravel  walks  in  his  garden,  where  every  thing  elle  is 
burnt  up  in  the  fummer,  but  this  never  withers ;  one  of 
the  qualities  of  burnet  being  to  continue  in  fap  all  the  year. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  who  have  feen  the  burnet  of 
his  tailing,  that  if  this  plant  is  generally  cultivated,  there 
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will  never  be  a  fcarcity  of  hay  in  England,  even  in  the 
greateft  drought. 

The  land,  on  which  it  is  fown,  fhould  be  fine,  be- 
caufe  it  is  apt  to  ffied,  and  it  ffiould  afterwards  be  dried 
perfe&ly. 

Burnet  does  not  lofe  its  leaves  in  drying  ;  and  though 
the  hay  made  of  it  be  dicky,  it  will,  after  threfhing,  be 
very  agreeable  to  horfes,  which  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that 
they  never  wade  any.  One  acre  will  produce  upwards  of 
three  loads  of  hay,  and  above  forty  budiels  of  feeds.  Horfes 
are  fonder  of  this  feed,  than  they  are  of  oats :  and  Mr. 
Rocque  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  more  proper  food  for 
thofe  who  do  not  labour  hard,  bccaufe  it  is  not  of  fo  hot 
a  nature.  Burnet  bears  feed  twice  a  year,  and  will  after¬ 
wards  yield  a  good  fpring  crop. 

It  is  not  only  good  for  horfes,  but  alfo  for  all  manner  of 
cattle,  even  for  lwine :  and  Mr.  Rocque  has  experienced 
another  virtue  in  it,  which  is,  that,  being  dung  by  a  wafp, 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  rubbed  pretty  hard  upon  that  part 
fo  injured,  immediately  took  ob'  the  inflammation. 

If  the  burnet  does  not  grow  equally  every  where,  fome 
plants  mud  be  drawn  where  they  are  too  thick,  and  planted 
where  they  are  thinned  :  or  the  vacant  fpaces  may  be  fup- 
plied  from  the  nurlery.  If  the  land  was  not  got  in  good 
order  to  fow  the  feeds  at  a  proper  feafon,  the  burnet  may 
be  tranfplanted  at  Michaelmas  from  this  nurfery,  and  fet  at 
nine  or  twelve  inches  didance  every  way,  according  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  foil. 

The  feed  fown  in  May  may  be  mowed  at  the  latter  end 
of  July.  That  fown  in  June  will  yield  a  pretty  good  crop, 
and  mud  be  cut  but  once  ;  and  the  fame  of  that  which  is 
fown  in  July.  The  plants  produced  by  feeds  fown  in  Au- 
gud  fhould  be  mowed,  to  dedroy  the  weeds.  Thefe  mow¬ 
ings  may  either  be  given  green  to  horfes,  or  made  into  hay. 
The  fird  fpring  cutting  will  purge  horfes ;  and  Mr.  Rocque 
believes  it  will  alfo  cure  the  greafe :  but  it  is  only  the  fird 
crop  that  purges. 

Burnet  ffiould  be  mowed  but  once  the  fird  year,  in  or¬ 
der  to  leave  it  rank  in  the  winter  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  will 
be  ready  to  feed  in  February  or  March,  or  to  mow  again 
in  April. 

If  natural  grafs  grows  among  the  burnet,  it  may  be  har¬ 
rowed  in  the  fame  manner  as  lucern ;  for  having  a  tap-root,, 
the  harrow  will  not  hurt  it  1  but  it  mud  not  be  ploughed,, 
led  the  roots  diould  be  broken  in  the  ground. 

When  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  to  be  laved,  it  mud 
neither  be  fed,  nor  mowed,  in  the  fpring.  The  feed  will, 
be  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  mud  be  reaped 
like  wheat,  and  thredied  on  a  cloth.  It  ffiould  be  threftied- 
before  it  is  too  dry,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  died,  and  it  diould 
afterwards  be  perfedlly  dried. 

As  a  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  fubjeft  of  bur- 
net,  we  ffiall  endeavour  to  fet  the  whole  in  a  fair  light, 
by  adding  two  letters  which  have  been  fent  from  gentlemen, 
of  known  character  and  reputation,  to  Dr.  Templeman,. 
fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufa&ures,  and  Com¬ 
merce.  The  fii  d  is  from  Davies  Lamb,  Efq;  and  was 
fent  in  confequence  of  a  letter  fent  that  gentleman  by  a 
member  of  the  fociety,  requeding  his  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  ufefulnefs  of  burnet.. 

“  My  burnet,  fays-Mr.  Lambe,  though  very  green  and 
beautiful  all  the  winter,  made  no  great  progrefs  till  the. 
middle  of  April  following,  when  I  thought  it  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  feed  it.  I  did  fo,  but  I  did  it  too  late,  and 
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kept  my  cattle  upon  ittoo  long,  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  20th  of  May.  This  was  a  very  great  miftake  ;  the 
burnet  plants  were  now  headed  for  feed,  and  the  flock 
chiefly  fed  upon  the  heads,  which  greatly  leffened  my 
quantity  of  feed,  as  well  as  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  I  turned  into  the  field,  ewes,  lambs,  and  calves, 
and  they  all  fed  very  greedily  upon  the  burnet.  From 
what  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Rocque,  I  very  much  expected 
them  to  fcour,  but  there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  it, 
and  the  cattle  throve  accordingly. 

The  6th  of  July  I  began  to  mow,  the  weather  being  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  fix  men  and  four  boys  threfhed  and  cleaned  the 
feed  in  feven  days.  I  had  200  bufhels  of  very  fine  clean 
feed,  as  many  facks  of  chaff',  and  feven  loads  of  hay,  from 
a  field  of  feven  acres  and  a  quarter. 

Satisfied  that  200  bufhels  of  feed  would  be  more  than  I 
fhould  be  able  to  difpofe  of,  I  was  not  anxious  after  ano¬ 
ther  crop,  being  rather  defirous  of  feeing  what  it  would 
perform  as  a  paflure.  Accordingly,  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  the  field  was  cleared,  I  turned  into  it  feven 
cows,  two  calves,  and  two  horfes  ;  they  all  throve  very 
remarkably,  and  the  cows  gave  more,  and  we  thought  a 
richer  milk  than  in  any  other  pafture ;  I  really  expected, 
(as  burnet  is  fo  ftrong  an  aromatic)  that  the  milk  would 
have  had  a  particular  tafte;  but  far  otherwife:.  the  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  were  as  fine,  if  not  finer  tailed,  than 
any  from  the  belt  meadows,  I  am  fatisfied,  that  there  is 
no  better  pafture  for  cows,  whether  milch  or  barren,  than 
burnet.  The  weather  was  now  extremely  droughty,  all 
our  paftures  were  burnt  up,  yet  the  burnet  flourifhed,  and 
grew  away,  as  if  it  had  a  fhower  every  week.  My  flock 
of  cows,  horfes,  and  calves  before  mentioned*  paftured 
in  it  almoft  continually,  till  Michaelmas ;  by  the  middle 
of  November  it  was  grown  fo  confiderably,  that  I  have 
again  turned  in  fix  head  of  cattle,  and  if  the  weather  is 
not  fevere,  I  am  of  opinion,  it  will  maintain  them  till 
Chriftmas. 

'ITie  burnet  ftraw,  or  haum,  is,  after  the  feed  is  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  a  very  ufeful  fodder  for  horfes,  cows,  calves, 
and  fheep  ;  the  chaff  is  of  good  value,  if  mixed  with 
any  other,  however,  ordinary,  chaff.  I  have  fed  all  the 
above-mentioned  flock  with  it  promifeuoufly  together  in 
one  field ;  putting  the  haum  into  racks,  and  the  chaff  into 
troughs,  and  if  the  haum  was  chopped  with  an  engine,  it 
would  (till  be  of  much  more  value. 

Burnet,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  will  prove  a  very  great 
acquifition  to  hufbandry  on  many  accounts,  but  more 
particularly  for  the  following  reafons  : 

Burnet  is  a  good  winter  pafture,  confequently  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  the  farmer  as  a  conftant  crop  he  may 
depend  upon,  and  that  without  any  expence  for  feed  or 
tillage,  after  the  firft  fowing  :  whereas  turneps  are  preca¬ 
rious  and  expenfive,  and  when  they  fail,  as.  particularly 
this  year,  the  former  is  very  often  put  to  great  inconve- 
niencies  to  keop  his  flock. 

It  affords  both  corn  and  hay  too.  Burnet-feed  is  faid 
to  be  as  good  as  oats  for  horfes.  I  know  they  will  eat  it 
very  well ;  judge  then  the  value  of  an  acre  of  land,  which 
gives  you  at  two  mowings  ten  quarters  of  corn  and  three 
loads  of  hay. 

'ihe  feed  indeed  is  too  valuable  to  be  put  to  that  ufe  at- 
prefent ;  though  it  multiplies  fo  fall,  that  I  doubt  not  but 
in  a  few  years  the  horfes  will  be  fed  with  it. 

It  will  bear  pafluring  with  fheep. 

It  tnakes  good  butter. 
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It  never  blows  or  hoves  cattle. 

It  will  flourifh  upon  poor  light  fandy,  Honey,  fhaltery,. 
or  chaulky  land. 

Burnet,  after  the  firft  year,  will  weed  itfelf,  and  be  kept 
clean  at  little  or  no  expence. 

The  cultivation  of  burnet  is  neither  hazardous  nor  ex¬ 
penfive  :  if  the  land  is  prepared  as  is  generally  done  for  a 
crop  of  turneps,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  mifearriage  ; 
and  any  perfon  may  be  fupplied  with  the  heft  feed  at  fix- 
pence  per  pound,  by  Mr.  Charles  Thorp,  feedlman,  in 
the  White-Hart-Inn-yard,  Borough.. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  that  burnet  might  be  fown  late 
in  the  fpring,  with  oats  or  barley.  A  gentleman  in  my 
neighbourhood  did  folaft  fummer,  and  it  fucceeded  very 
well.  I  fhould  think  a  buck-wheat  feafbn,  which  is 
fown  the  laft  of  all  corn,  would  fuit  it  very  well ;  but 
of  this  I  have  no  experience,  and  could  wiffi  to  have 
the  experiment  tried,.  A  pea-field,  drilled  in  rows,  and 
kept  dean,  would  make  an  excellent  feafon  for  burnet, 
as  the  pea  drop  would  come  off  foon  enough  to  prepare 
the  land  with  two  ploughings  by  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
after  which  time  I  fhould  not  chufe  to  fow  it. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  that  every  farmer  who 
fows  many  acres  with  turneps,  has  feveral  worth  little  or 
nothing ;  the  fly,  the  dolphin,  the  black  caterpillar,  the 
dry  weather,  or  fome  unknown  caufe,  often  defeating 
the  induftry  and  expence  of  the  moft  fkilful  farmer. 
When  this  happens,  as  it  too  often  does,  I  would  by  all 
means  advife  him  to  fow  it  with  burnet,  and  in  March 
and  April  following,  he  will  have  a  fine  pafture  for  his 
fheep  and  lambs. 

Burnet  is  a  native  of  England,  and  will  certainly  per¬ 
fect  its  feed  twice  in  one  fummer  ;  and  a  farmer,  with  a 
fmall  plantation,  may  fupply  himfelf  with  feed  of  his 
own  growth  at  very  little  or  no  expence :  he  may  then 
be  encouraged  to  make  experiments  on  various  feafons, 
without  much  lofs  or  damage. 

Thus,.  Sir,  I  have  fent  you  a  true  account  of  the  fuc-^ 
cefs  of  my  burnet,  and  alfo  my  opinion  of  it.  I  wifh 
what  I  have  faid  may  any  ways  contribute  to  difpel  the 
prejudice,  or  inform  the  ignorance  of  my  country¬ 
men.” 

The  other  letter  is  from  Chriftopher  Baldwin,  Efq; 
of  Batterfea,  a  gentleman  well  known,  and  jultly  re-- 
fpedted  for  his  candor  and  fidelity. 

u  In  the  years  1763  and  j  764 ,  fays  Mr.  Baldwin,  I. 
made  feveral  experiments  on  burnet,  with  a  view  to 
make  myfelf  acquainted  with  its  manner  of  vegetating, 
and  the  ufes  to  which  it  might  be  applied:  and  having 
by  this  means  acquired  that  knowledge  I  was  defirous  of 
attaining,  I  determined  laft  year  to  lay  down  feveral 
acres  with  burnet ;  nor  would  I  content  myfelf  with 
doing  it  in.  any  one  particular  method:  therefore  in  the* 
beginning  of  July,  1764,  I  fowed  about  eight  rod  of 
ground  with  five  pounds  of  Rocque’s  burnet  feed.  Rain 
falling  foon  after  the  feed  was  fown,  the  plants  came  up 
very  finely,  and  throve  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  was 
tempted  to  plough  up  about  an  acre  of  ground  and  plant 
it  that  autumn,  in  order  to  fee  what  effect  the  winter 
would  have  on  the  young  plants.  Accordingly  on  the 
fourth  of  October  I  planted  them  in  rows,  about  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  about  fifteen  inches  from  each  other  in- 
the  rows.  This  diltance,  from  experiments  and  obfer-- 
vations  which  1  have  made,  feems  to  me  a  very  proper 
diftance.  Thefie  plants  took  very  well,  and  through  the 
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wttfter  throve  with  furprifing  vigour.  Lafl:  fpring  I 
ploughed  the  remainder  of  the  field,  being  three  acres, 
and  planted  it  in  the  fame  manner  with  my  plants,  the 
whole  of  which,  notwithllanding  the  uncommon  drought 
of  lafl  fummer,  grew  well,  and  the  verdure  of  the 
plants  was  really  very  beautiful.  No  water  was  ufed; 
indeed  it  would  have  been  a  vaft  work  in  a  field  of  that 
fize:  however,  I  never  faw  any  need  of  it.  The  plants 
were  once  hoed,  and  flood  over  for  feed,  of  which  the 
quantity  collected  was  not  very  great ;  but  this  mufl  be 
attributed  to  the  uncommon  drought,  for  I  think  we 
had  not  above  one  fliower  of  rain  from  the  planting  to 
the  gathering  of  the  feed,  the  whole  of  which  amounted 
to  about  160  pounds. 

The  feed  being  got,  I  was  impatient  to  fee  how  the 
cSttle  would  take  to  it,  as  it  was  roundly  aflerted  by 
fome  gentlemen,  that  no  cattle  would  eat  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  ordered  four  cows  and  two  horfes  to  be  turned 
into  the  field ;  the  cows  fed  freely  upon  it,  but  the  horfes 
did  not  feem  to  like  it  fo  much  at  firft,  though  in  two 
or  three  days  they  fed  well  upon  it.  Burnet  has  ftrongly 
the  tafle  of  cucumbers,  and  I  was  fearful  it  might  give 
a  difagreeable  tafle  to  the  milk  ;  it  therefore  gave  me 
great  pleafure  to  find,  in  about  four  or  five  days,  that  the 
quantity  of  milk  was  not  only  much  increafed,  but  the 
flavour  of  the  cream  much  fuperior  to  any  I  had  ever  had 
before,  or  ever  tailed  from  cows  fed  upon  the  richefl 
meadows.  The  cows  and  horfes  having  fed  down  the 
field,  it  was  hoed  again,  and  then  harrowed  once  over, 
which  laid  it  very  clean,  nor  could  I  find  that  the  burnet 
Was  at  all  hurt  by  the  harrow. 

Here  let  me  obferve  to  you,  that  I  fed  my  horfes  in 
the  flables  for  about  five  weeks  with  the  burnet  ftraw, 
or  rather  haum,  from  which  the  feed  had  been  threfhed. 
Thefe  horfes  fed  very  freely,  and  throve  much  upon  it, 
though  they  had  only  half  their  ufual  allowance  of  oats. 
However,  as  I  would  by  no  means  lecrete  any  circum- 
flance  that  may  appear  unfavourable  to  burnet/ fo  I  mufl: 
tell  you  that  I  obferved,  when  any  friend  called  upon 
me,  and  their  horfes  were  put  into  the  liable,  that  fome 
horfes  eat  very  greedily  of  it,  and  others  would  not 
touch  it.  I  cannot  fay  this  gave  me  much  concern.  I 
fatisfied  myfelf  with  thinking,  that  fome  horfes  did  not 
know  what  was  good  for  them ;  or  to  fpeak  more  feri- 
cully,  I  thought  the  novelty  of  the  food  might  as  much 
dilpleafe  one  horfe,  as  it  pleafed  another;  and  dodlor 
I  empleman  knows,  that  there  are  fome  things  which 
we  loath  as  children,  that  we  are  fond  of  as  men  ;  and 
that  there  are  fome  things  which  we  as  much  difiike  as 
men  that  are  very  wholefome  food :  but  to  come  nearer 
to  the  point.  It  is  well  known  fome  Iheep  and  cows 
will  not  touch  a  turnep,  yet  is  any  one  weak  enough 
to  infdr  from  thence,  that  turneps  are  an  unwholefome 
or  an  improper  food  for  cattle  ?  And  I  was  lately  told 
by  a  particular  friend,  that  he  had  often  obferved,  when 
his  horfes  had  fed  for  fome  time  on  the  laintfoin  hay, 
that  it  was  fome  days  before  they  would  again  take 
to  meadow  hay.  I  fliould  not  have  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumftance  ot  the  horfes,  but  to  fhew  my  impartiality  ; 
and  I  do  it  the  more  readily,  as  I  find  there  are  fome 
gentlemen  who  are  as  fond  of  decrying,  as  others  can 
be  of  promoting,  ufeful  experiments  in  agriculture. 

Being  well  pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  that  had  attend¬ 
ed  my  firft  experiments  in  the  field,  which  I  call  four 
acres,  I  determined  to  proceed  as  I  had  intended  in  the 
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fprlng  of  the  year  ;  accordingly  as  foon  as  the  oats  wefe 
got  off  a  field  of  twelve  acres,  I  ordered  it  to  be  plough¬ 
ed  and  fown  with  160  pounds  of  burnet  feed  before 
mentioned.  This  field  was  fown  on  the  twenty-fixth  of 
Auguft  lafl: ;  and  no  rain  falling  till  the  eighteenth  of 
September,  the  plants  did  not  appear  till  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  that  month  :  however,  there  feems  to  be  a 
good  crop,  and  I  intend  as  foon  as  they  frefh  up  in  the 
lpring,  to  have  the  plants  fet  out  with  fmafl  hoes  (fuch 
as  are  ufed  for  carrots  and  onions)  to  about  fix  inches 
apart.  And  in  about  a  week  after  this  is  done,  I  fhall 
harrow  it  with  light  harrows  ;  for  from  experiments 
which  I  have  made,  this  feems  to  me  to  be  the  belt  me¬ 
thod  of  managing  broad-caft  burnet.  Having  nothing 
farther  to  fay  in  regard  to  thefe  twelve  acres,  I  mufl  re¬ 
turn  to  the  four  acre  field  tranfplanted,  which  having 
been  hoed  and  harrowed  as  before-mentioned,  was  laid 
up  for  winter  food  for  my  cows  ;  but  finding  lately  fome 
gentlemen  had  again  aflerted,  that  fheep  in  particular 
would  fooner  feed  on  the  quick-hedges  than  touch  the 
burnet,  I  lent  to  a  neighbouring  farmer  for  bis  flock  of 
fheep,  and  having  a  friend  with  me,  we  followed  the 
fheep  into  the  field,  who  fell  upon  the  burnet  fo  greedily, 
that  we  found  it  very  neceflary  to  fend  them  home  again. 

Being  much  vexed  at  thefe  idle  tales  told  about  fo 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  this  (as  it  appears  to  me)  ex¬ 
cellent  plant,  I  determined  to  put  it  to  as  fair  a  trial  as  I 
pofiibly  could.  Accordingly,  I  ordered  in  four  cows, 
which  were  in  a  very  good  feed  on  natural  grafs,  and  had 
befides  a  large  trufs  of  oat-ftraw  put  in  their  cribs,  every 
night,  notwithllanding  which  they  gave  very  little  milk, 
and  indeed  were  almoft  dry.  Thefe  cows,  I  declare, 
rad  not  been  in  the  burnet  above  fix  days,  before  they 
gave  much  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  milk  ;  nay 
was  I  to  fay  three  times  the  quantity,  I  know  I  fliould 
not  exceed  the  truth.  The  milk  is  exceeding  fine,  and 
free  from  all  bad  tafle  :  and  further  I  mufl  obferve,  that 
they  foon  began  to  leave  half  their  ftraw  in  their  cribs  > 
fo  that  they  are  now  ferved  with  only  half  the  quantity 
they  had  before.  My  land  is  a  poor  dry  upland  gravel 
there  are  millions  of  acres  in  this  kingdom  of  better 
land  that  do  not  fetch  two  fhillings  and  fixpence  an 
acre.  What  a  field  therefore  is  here  for  improvement! 
Nay,  I  cannot  but  obferve  with  amazement,  the  great 
numbers  of  country  gentlemen  who  daily  flock  to  this 
great  city  in  purfuit  of  trifles,  when  they  have  fuch 
inexhauftible  funds  of  knowledge  within  themfelves,  if 
they  would  properly  make  ufe  of  them  :  confident  I  am, 

I  could  point  out  methods  of  improvement  that  would 
furprifingly  better  their  eftates. 

As  the  account  I  have  now  given  you  cf  burnet  may 
appear  a  little  extraordinary  to  fome  of  the  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  fociety,  fo  I  fhall  be  far  from  being  dif- 
pleafed  at  their  even  doubting  what  I  have  now  faid  * 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  give  me  pleafure,  provided  any 
gentlemen,  who  have  fuch  doubts,  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  call  at  my  houfe,  and  convince  himfelf  by  occular  de- 
mon fixation  of  what  I  have  now  faid.” 

BURNING  of  heath ,  a  common  pra£lice  of  the  coun¬ 
try  people  for  clearing  heathy  ground,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  grafs  and  herbage  for  their  cattle. 

The  fitted:  time  for  burning  commons  is  towards  the? 
latter  end  of  the  fummer,  when  the  plants  are  withered. 
But  great  care  mufl  be  taken  that  the  fire  extends  no 
farther  than  is  intended. 
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Tliis  care  confifls  chiefly  in  clearing  away  all  the  grafs, 
See.  on  the  fide  you  would  preferve  from  the  flames,  to  < 
a  diftance  fufheient  to  prevent  all  communication.  The 
^tafs,  Sec.  cut  down  there  fliould  be  fpread  upon  the 
part  intended  to  be  burnt,  which  will  ferve  to  kindle 
the  fire  after  it  is  dry. 

Befides  this  precaution,  a  fair,  calm  day  muft  be 
chofen  ;  when  by  kindling  the  fire  on  the  fide  the  wind 
blows  from,  you  prevent  its  fpreading  any  further  that 
way,  and  fee  it  gradually  remove  up  into  the  heath  or 
common.  The  fire  fliould  be  carefully  watched  for  fear 
of  accidents.  But,  if  not  with  (landing  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  it  fliould  fpread  to  places  intended  to  be  preferved, 
and  no  water  fliould  be  at  hand,  the  moft  effectual  way 
of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  is  to  dig  a  trench  : 
for  by  throwing  up  the  earth  on  the  fide  where  the  fire 
is,  you  cover  the  grafs,  and  thereby  hinder  the  flames 
from  extending  any  further. 

Burning  of  land.  See  the  article  Burn-Baking. 

BURNS,  are  accidents  that  often  happen  to  animal 
bodies,  whereby  a  folution  of  the  continuity  of  the 
parts  are  produced. 

Jn  burns  and  fealds,  when  the  fkin  remains  entire,  let 
the  part  be  bathed  well,  and  kept  wrapped  up  in  rags 
dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine  camphorated.  Salt  bound  thick 
on  the  part  has  alfo  been  found  very  effectual  for  this 
purpofe.  Indeed  all  faline  and  fpiritous  applications 
excel  all  others,  while  the  fkin  is  yet  unbroke  ;  but 
when  the  fkin  is  feparated,  anoint  the  part,  and  keep  it 
conflantly  fupple  with  linfeed  or  fallad  oil,  and  a  plafter 
fpread  with  bees-wax  and  oil.  If  the  fkin  be  fo  fcorched, 
that  floughs  muft  be  digefted  out,  drefs  the  wound  with 
the  wound-ointment  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  finifh 
the  cure  with  any  drying  ointment. 

The  fire  fuppofed  to  be  left  in  the  part  after  injuries  of 
this  kind,  is  nothing  more  than  the  inflammation,  which 
is  the  natural  effeCt  of  fuch  caufes :  fo  that  the  whimfi- 
cal  notions  and  conceits  concerning  fire  remaining  in  the 
part,  is  extremely  abfurd.  Bartlet's  Farriery ,  pag.  251. 

BURNT-CLAY,  a  manure  proper  for  clofe  compaCt 
foils,  which  it  opens,  warms,  and  invigorates,  and  thereby 
difpofes  fuch  lands  to  part  with  their  vegetative  virtues. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufli- 
cum>  tells  us,  that  he  has  experienced  the  efficacy  of 
this  manure  on  wet,  cold  land  ;  and  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  preparing  it. 

“  I  caufed,  fays  he,  a  labourer  to  dig  as  much  clay 
as  made  a  number  of  walls  nine  inches  high,  the  fame 
in  thicknefs,  and  placed  at  the  fame  diflance  from  each 
other,  in  the  fame  parallel  direction,  forming  a  fquare 
of  about  three  yards.  Thefe  vacancies,  being  like  tun¬ 
nels  of  brick  kilns,  I  filled  with  brufh-wood,  and  on 
that  threw  fome  cinders  or  fmall  coal,  of  which  I  had 
fufficient  quantities,  living  then  near  fome  collieries; 
after  which  I  covered  the  whole  fquare  with  clay  about 
three  inches  thick,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  tunnels 
open,  which  I  then  lighted  on  the  windward  fide :  as 
foon  as  the  fire  had  got  fufficient  head,  I  flopped  the 
mouths  of  them  ;  and  when  I  perceived  the  covering 
was  almofl  burnt  through,  I  had  a  fmall  fprinkling  of 
cinders  or  fmall  coal  thrown  011  the  heap,  and  then 
another  covering  of  clay  of  the  fame  thicknefs  ;  and 
thus  I  went  on  till  my  fire  was  feven  or  eight  feet  high. 

“  When  I  found  my  fire  was  very  well  kindled, 
which  was  commonly  about  the  time  I  put  my  fecond 
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coat  on,  I  ufed  to  enlarge  the  bafe  of  the  fire,  by 
continuing  the  tunnels,  and  by  adding  new  ones  to  the 
Tides  (which  were  filled  and  covered  as  the  others,  arul 
then  lighted)  till  I  made  my  fire  about  feven  yards  fquare  ; 
for  I  foon  found  it  never  burnt  well  in  the  middle,  if  it 
was  too  large  at  firft. 

“  Care  fliould  be  taken  that  the  labourer  does  not  put 
on  too  thick  a  coat  at  once,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  fmother 
the  fire :  befides,  by  confining  the  heat  in  too  much, 
the  clay  was  apt  to  run  and  vitrify,  which  was  then  of 
little  ufe. 

“  As  foon  as  the  heap  was  fufficiently  cool  (for  the 
fooner  it  is  laid  on  the  land  the  better)  I  put  about  ten 
large  cart  loads  on  a  flatute  acre,  and  found  it  an  admirable 
manure  for  either  meadow,  pafture,  or  corn ;  for  the 
latter  it  will  not  laft  longer  than  three  crops,  though 
longer  for  the  two  former  :  and  with  this  I  have  made 
prodigious  improvements ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will, 
anfwer  for  a  fandy  foil,  as  it  will  render  it  ftill  lighter. 

“  This  manure  I  burnt  all  times  of  the  year,  though 
flower  in  the  winter  than  fummer,  but  always  fafteft  in. 
windy  weather. 

“  This  I  fancy  may  be  burnt  with  brufh-wood,  or 
furze  only ;  which  I  apprehend  will  anfwer  better  be¬ 
tween  the  coats  than  coal,  as  it  will  keep  the  clay  more 
open.”  Mufeum  Rujl.  vol.  I.  pag.  407. 

BuRNT-^rtf/w,  a  diflemper  common  to  corn,  and  too 
often  confounded  with  fmut,  though  it  is,  in  faCt,  very 
different,  and  much  more  dangerous. 

The  fmut,  properly  fo  called,  occafions  the  total  lqfs- 
of  the  diflempered  ears  ;  but  as  the  black  duff  is  very 
fine,  and  the  particles  of  it  have  no  cohefion,  the  wind 
and  rain  carry  it  off,  fo  that  fcarcely  any  thing  is  houfed 
in  the  barn,  &c. 

The  burnt-grain  is,  on  the  contrary,  often  laid  in  the 
granary  with  that  which  is  found,  to  which  it  commu¬ 
nicates  a  contagious  diflemper,  and  alfo  darkens  the  flour, 
and  gives  it  a  bad  fmell. 

The  characters  of  this  diflemper  are,  1.  The  plants 
that  produce  burnt  ears  are  flrong  and  vigorous. 

2.  The  infeCted-ears  arc  not  at  firft  diflinguiffiable  from 
thofe  that  are  healthy  ;  but  when  they  are  paft  their 
bloom,  they  appear  of  a  deep  green  colour,  approaching 
to  blue ;  they  afterwards  become  whitifh,  and  are  then 
eafily  known.  As  this  change  of  colour  is  effected  by 
the  fun,  when  a  number  of  white  ears  have  been  fuddenly 
perceived  in  looking  over  a  wheat-field,  the  fun’s  heaf 
has  been  often  thought  to  caufe  this  diflemper,  or  a  fog. 
preceding  that  heat. 

3.  Though  all  the  ears  produced  from  one  grain  are 
commonly  infeCted,  yet  M.  Tillot,  Aimen,  and  myfelf, 
have  met  with  found  ears  on  plants  that  had  produced  others 
which  were  infeCted.  AVe  have  even  found  fome  ears, 
part  of  which  only  were  vitiated,  and  finally  fome  grains 
enclofing  partly  a  white  flour,  the  remainder  black  dull. 

4.  In  burnt  ears,  the  chaff,  or  outward  coat,  was  com¬ 

monly  found,  with  this  Angle  difference,  that  when  the 
ears  were  near  ripe,  it  appeared  more  withered  and  di  y 
than  in  the  healthy  ears.  .  . 

5.  The  bran,  which  immediately  enclofed  the  grain,  is 
not  deflroyed,  as  it  is  in  the  fmut,  properly  fo  called  ;  but 
has  confidence  enough  for  the  grain  to  preferve  neaily 
its  natural  form,  with  a  whitifh  look. 

6.  The  burnt  grains  are  ffiorter,  rounder,  and  lighter 

than  fuch  as  arc  uninfeClcd;  they  are  fgmetimes  Lrger, 

fome* 
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fbmetimes  fmaller.  The  furrow  which  runs  the  length  of 
a  grain  of  wheat  is  fometimes  totally  effaced,  at  others  is 
vifible :  the  piftils  at  the  extremity  of  the  grains  are  dried 
up. 

7.  The  bud  of  burnt-grains  is  not  vifible* 

8.  Till  the  blooming  i'eafon,  there  is  very  little  diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  the  burnt-grain  and  that  which  is  healthy  : 
they  are  only  a  little  more  fwelled.  But,  in  the  blooming 
feafon,  the  infe£led  earsaffume  abluifh  colour  ;  the  chaff 
is  more  or  lefs  fpecked  with  fmall  white  fpots  :  the  grains 
are  of  a  deeper  green,  and  larger  than  a  Hate  of  nature  ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  preferve  that  colour,  they  adhere 
ftrongly  to  the  chaff.  The  diftemper  has  often  attacked 
very  young  ears,  while  yet  enclofed  in  the  (heath.  The 
(lamina  on  the  fides  of  the  grain  are  then  dried  up  and 
(ickly  ;  the  embrio  in  part  takes  the  deep  green  colour 
above-mentioned  ;  the  infe£led  eats  have  not  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  thofe  that  are  healthy ;  in  the  fame  meafure 
the  diftemper  advances,  the  chaff  becomes  dry  and 
Whitifli. 

’  9.  The  grains  have  fome  degree  of  firmnefs.  On  open¬ 
ing  them,  which  may  eafily  be  done  with  the  nail,  there 
appears  an  undluous,  dark,  brown,  (linking  fubftance, 
not  at  all  refembling  the  light  dull  of  fmutty  ears  ;  the  duft 
of  burnt-grain  has  feme  cohefion,  and  through  a  micro- 
fcope  appears  to  confift  of  larger  particles  than  that  of  the 
fmutty  ears. 

10.  Some  time  before  the  blooming  feafon,  the  grains  ap* 
pear  to  be  filled  with  a  whitifh  fubftance,  a  little  burnt  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom,  and  this  colour  extends  by  degrees  over 
the  whole  ear  1  the  grain  then  appears  divided,  as  it  were, 
into  equal  quarters  by  furrows  ;  which  difappear  as  the 
grain  increafes  in  fizC* 

11.  By  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that  fmut  in¬ 
fers  corn  much  fooner  than  the  burnt-grain. 

12.  Grains  that  are  much  burnt  are  evidently  incapable 
of  fprouting.  But  I  have  had  fome  found  grains  taken 
from  an  ear  greatly  burnt,  which,  in  a  kitchen-garden, 
have  produced  very  ftrong  plants  ;  and  though  the  birds 
difturbed  my  experiment,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
were  fome  found  ears  among  many  more  that  were  in- 
felled. 

1 3.  A  part  of  the  burnt-grain  is  bruifed  by  the  flail, 
and  their  black  duft  is  fcattered  over  the  found  grain  ;  this 
untluotis  duft  chiefly  flicks  to  the  hairy  extremity  of  the 
grain  near  the  bud ;  it  there  forms  a  black  fpot.  Corn  fo 
affe£led,  is  called  fpotted  grain  :  many  of  the  grains  which 
efcape  the  flail  remain  entire,  on  account  of  their  light- 
nefs  ;  a  great  deal  is  feparated  by  throwing,  but  the  fpotted 
grain  remains  as  well  as  many  that  are  burnt ;  and  this  is 
enough  to  darken  the  flour,  and  give  it  a  bad  tafte. 

14.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  make  the  beft 
bread,  they  pafs  the  corn  through  drum-fieves  ( cribles  a 
tambour )  made  of  pierced  iron-plates,  like  the  graters  with 
which  they  rafp  tobacco  ;  the  corn  is  then  wafhed,  and  all 
the  light  grains  that  fwim  fkimmed  off,  which  are  moftly 
burnt.  The  water  takes  off  the  fpots,  which  are  but  fu- 
perficial ;  for  if  a  fpotted  grain  is  wiped,  the  fpot  imme¬ 
diately  difappears. 

With  refpeft  to  the  catife  of  this  diftemper,  I  confefs 
we  are  hitherto  as  much  at  a  lofs  as  in  the  cafe  of  fmut. 
Some  have  attributed  it  to  dtulg  ;  others  to  fogs  ;  many  to 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  fome  to  infedls  ;  others  to  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  land  ;  and  not  a  few  to  the  feed  not  being  ripe  ; 
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but  thefe  opinions  are  confuted  by  good  obfervation?,  and 
by  experiments  very  carefully  made.  We  refer  to  what 
has  been  faid  of  fmut. 

It  may  feem  improbable  that  a  meer  fupcrficial  duft, 
that  only  flicks  to  the  bran,  -without  penetrating  the  grain, 
fliould  be  fo  contagious  as  to  infe£l  all  the  grain  it  touches, 
with  a  diftemper ;  what  is  more  furprizing  is,  that  it  fliould 
injure  the  organs  of  fructification  only.  Yet,  however  im¬ 
probable  this  may  appear,  the  experiments  made  by  Monf. 
Tillet  put  it  pad  a  doubt ;  they  (hew  that  the  farmers  are 
not  without  reafon  cautious  in  avoiding  to  fow  fpotted 
grain. 

As  it  Would  take  up  too  much  room  to  mention,  at  large, 
all  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Tibet,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  papers  publiflhed  by  him  on  that  fubjecl,  I 
(hall  content  myfelf  with  relating  the  r’efult  of  thefe  ex¬ 
periments,  and  the  inferences  this  able  naturalift  draws 
from  them. 

Several  writers  having  mentioned  dung  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  caufe  of  this  diftemper,  and  others  having  aflerted 
that  it  was  hereditary,  all  M.  Tibet’s  experiments  were 
calculated  to  clear  up  thefe  two  points  :  he  was  at  the  fame 
time  in  hopes,  by  means  of  the  fame  experiments,  of  find¬ 
ing  fome  method  of  guarding  againft  this  terrible  dif¬ 
temper. 

1.  The  feveral  kinds  of  dung  had  no  vifible  efleCl  in 
producing  burnt-grain.  The  infeCled  feed  produced  as 
much  burnt-grain  in  the  ground  that  was  not  dunged  as  in 
that  which  was.  He  did  not  find  that  dung  had  any  ef- 
feCl,  dither  in  favour  of,  or  againft  the  diftemper. 

2.  Dung  made  of  the  draw  of  infeCled  grain,  did  not 
feem  to  communicate  the  diftemper  ;  but  the  infeCled 
draw  unrotted  feemed  to  communicate  it.  Yet  the  effeCb 
was  moft  vifible  when  the  duft  of  burnt  ears  was  mixed 
with  the  earth. 

3.  All  grain  naturally  fpotted,  whether  it  grew  on  the 
land,  or  was  brought  from  another  place,  bearded-wheat, 
fummer-wheat,  and  wheat  without  awns,  produced  a  great 
deal  of  burnt-grain. 

4.  Picked  wheat  taken  from  the  fineft  ears,  and  care¬ 
fully  feleCled  grain  by  grain,  that  none  of  it  might  be  in-- 
feCled,  being  (owed,  fome  in  dunged,  and  the  reft  in  un¬ 
dunged  beds,  without  having  received  any  preparation, 
yielded  little  or  no  burnt- grain. 

5.  Some  of  this  fame  picked  wheat  being  fprinkled  with 
the  duft  of  burnt-grain,  produced  as  many  diftempered 
ears  as  that  which  was  naturally  fpotted. 

6.  The  picked  wheat,  being  prepared  with  lime  and  a 
folution  of  the  fea-falt,  yielded  ftiil  fewer  infected  ears- 
than  when  unprepared. 

7.  There  were  Hill  fewer  from  what  was  prepared 
with  lime  and  nitre. 

8.  Early  or  late  fowing  feemed  to  be  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference. 

9.  It  appears  by  M.  Tibet’s  experiments,  feveral  times 
repeated,  that  the  duft  of  burnt  ears  is  contagious,  fince 
found  wheat  fprinkled  with  it,  or  fowed  in  ribs  in  which 
that  duft  had  been  put,  produced  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
fected  ears.  He  alfo  found  that  this  duft.  though  expofed 
to  a  ftrong  heat,  as  of  fixty  degrees,  is  Hill  contagious, 
unlefs  it  is  abfolutely  burnt  by  the  fire,  when  it  has  not 
that  efle£l.  Though  it  is  kept  for  years,  its  infectious, 
quality  continues  as  ftrong  as  evCr. 

10.  Some  farmers  wafh  the  facks  in  which  they  put 

their 
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their  feed.  And  it  appears  by  M.  Tillers  experiments, 
that  they  are  in  the  right  *,  for  if  the  faclcs  had  any  of  the 
duft  on  them,  it  would  certainly  infett  fome  of  the  feed 
corn. 

1 1.  M.  Tillet  thinks  he  has  obferved,  that  the  infedted 
plants  are  more  fufceptible  of  injury  from  froft  than 
others. 

If  this  is  the  cafe,  hard  frofts  mult  be  ferviceable,  fince 
by  deftroying  the  infedted  plants,  they  would  have  the 
fame  effedt,  as  if  fuch  plants  had  been  all  pulled  up. 
The  land  being  cleared  of  thefe  ufclefs  plants,  would  be 
better  able  to  fupply  fuch  as  are  found  with  nourifhment, 
and  the  crop  would  be  exempted  from  infedtedears,  which 
are  a  great  hurt  to  it. 

1 2.  The  black  duft  fo  contagious,  is  not  fo  to  rye  or 
here  ;  but  the  daft  of  darnel  is  pernicious  to  wheat. 

1 3.  Smyrna  wheat  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  this  diftemper  than 
Other  grain  ;  but  fummer  wheat  is  greatly  injured  by  it. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
acquired  of  the  caufe  of  this  diftemper,  has  put  the  cu¬ 
rious  obfervers  in  a  train  of  finding  proper  prefervatives. 
Infadt,  as  the  duft  of  burnt-grain  infedts  all  the  grain  it 
touches,  it  is  probable  that  every  method  fhould  be 
deemed  efficacious,  that  is  capable  of  taking.  away  this 
duft,  provided  the  virus  has  not  from  its  firft  contadt 
affddted  the  interior  part  of  the  feed  intended  to  be  fowed. 
In  this  cafe  the  feveral  fieves  which  we  have  recommend¬ 
ed  to  be  ufed  in  the  prefervation  of  corn,  and  the  wafh- 
ings  with  fair  water,  which  in  many  places  is  ufed  on 
fpotted  grain,  may  be  mentioned  as  efficacious  preferva¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  lime-water  which  our  farmers  ufe,  the 
ftrong  brine  ufed  in  fome  provinces  of  France,  and  the 
folution  of  arfenic,  of  which  fome  perfons  have  made 
fuch  a  feeret:  all  thefe  preparations  fhould  be  of  fervice  ; 
and,  according  to  M.  Tibet’s  experiments,  they  are  fo: 
vet  they  are  often  inefficient.  This  point,  therefore, 
merited  to  be  cleared  up  by  particular  experiments,  and 
with  all  necefiary  care.  M.  Tillet  fet  about  it  with 
fpirit,  and  the  following  are  the  inferences  that  may  be 
drawn. 

1.  The  efFedt  of  the  black  dull  on  the  feed  is  only  fu- 
perficial  till  it  is  put  into  the  earth,  not  at  all  affedting  the 
interior  parts. 

2.  Therefore  every  means  that  can  tend  to  clear  them 
of  the  duft,  muft  be  of  fervice  to  keep  them  healthy, 
and  free  from  the  diftemper. 

3.  Grain  perfectly  free  from  this,  and  from  rottennefs 
will  yield  no  diftempered  plants. 

4.  Grain  blackened  with  this  infectious  duft,  may  be 
made  healthy  by  clearing  it  of  fuch  duft. 

5.  Sifting  feed,  and  waffling  it  in  feveral  waters,  leflen, 
it  is  true,  the  effects  of  the  "contagion  ;  but  this  is  not 
Efficient,  as  many  infedted  plants  will  be  produced, 
though  the  feed  was  wafhed  in  ieveral  waters. 

6.  Lime,  which  is  more  efficacious  than  water,  is  not 
always  enough  fo.  I  fhall  obferve,  on  this  occafion, 
that  feed  was  formerly  limed  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  The  feed  was  then  put  into^  bafkets, 
which  were  plunged  into  lime-water  very  hot.  The  feed 
was  ftirred  in  the  bafkets,  and  all  that  fwam  on  the  water 
was  taken  out  with  a  cullender ;  by  this  means  they  got 
rid  of  the  infedted  grain  ;  and  the  good  feed  was  better 
cleaned,  than  by  only  throwing,  as  they  do  now,  lime- 
water  on  a  heap  of  feed,  which  is  then  ftirred  with  a 


{hovel,  or  by  only  mixing  the  feed  with  tire  flacked  lime 
reduced  to  powder. 

One  of  our  farmers,  a  careful  man,  being  obliged  one 
year  to  fow  fpotted  feed,  he  limed  it  by  immerfion,  in  the 
manner  abo\  e  deferibed  ;  and  the  year  following  had  no 
burnt-grain. 

Some  experiments  made  in  the  county  of  Caux,  by  M. 
de  Goufreville,  have  been  publilhed  ;  they  evince  the 
good  effedts  of  lime  ufed  in  the  manner  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  And  what  is  ftill  a  farther  confirmation  of  this 

is,  that  whenever  our  farmers  fow  ieed  that  has  not  been 
limed,  their  fields  are  amazingly  infedted. 

7.  It  is  a  good  precaution  to  wafli  fpotted  grain  in  ieve¬ 
ral  waters  ;  but  it  fhould  be  foaked  in  brine,  and  this 
brine  fhould  be  abforbed  by  lime,  by  immerfion,  as  we 
have  deferibed. 

8.  A  ftrong  brine  of  fea-falt  is  very  good,  and  may  be 
employed  to  great  advantage  in  countries  where  ialt  is  a 

merchandize.  . 

9.  One  part  of  nitre  to  nine  parts  water  is  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  fea-falt ;  this,  therefore,  fhould  be  ufed  where 
nitrous  earths  abound. 

10.  Strong  alkaline  lyes  are  ftill  better  ;  fait  wort, 
pot-afh,  afhes  of  tartar,  lyes  of  common  affies  much  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fait  and  human  urine,  or  cows  mine,  alka- 
lifed  by  putrefaction, :  of  thefe  various  articles  fuch  may 
be  chofen  as  are  molt  common,  for  inftance,  in  IS.01- 
mandy  allies  of  fea-wrack,  which  are  very  cheap  there, 
may  be  ufed.  This,-  which  is  rejected  tor  dying  and 
lyes,  as  being  more  impregnated  than  alkaline  w  ith  fe..- 
falt,  may  be  advantageoufly  ufed  in  tne  preparation  of 

feed.  . 

11.  As  it  is  evident  that  feed  ficked  with  care  yielos 
very  few  infedted  grains,  it  muft,  of  courfe,  where  a 
farmer  has  fpotted  grain,  be  of  great  advantage  to  him 
to  change  his  feed,  in  order  to  procure  what  is  unin- 
fedted. 

12.  M.  Tillet’s  procefs  may  be  comprehended  in  what 
follows  :  if  the  feed  is  fpotted,  it  fhould  fiilt  be  wafhed 
in  feveral  clear  waters,  till  the  black  is  quite  got  oft' ;  it 
fhould  then  be  put  into  the  fteep.  If  it  is  not  fpotted, 
foaking  it  in  the  following  liquor  will  be  enough..  Make 
fome  lye,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  linen,  in  a  bucking-tu  1, 
putting  four  pound  of  water  to  every  pound  of  afhes.  •  j 
one  hundred  pounds  of  allies  are  ufed  and  four  hundred 
pounds  of  water,  there  will  be  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  lye,  to  which  muft  be  added  fifteen  pounos  of 
lime,  which  will  be  enough  to  prepare  fixty  Jienc 
bufnels  of  wheat  (between  fixteen  and  feventeen  budicls 
Engliffi  meafure).  When  this  fteep  is  to  be  ufed,  it 
muft  be  heated  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  bant,  in  n  , 
the  feed,  being  put  into  bafkets,  muft  be  plunged  mta 

it,  and  ftirred  with  a  flick;  the  bafkets  muft  teen 
raifed  and  kept  up  by  flicks  on  the  edge  of  the  bucking- 
tub  for  the  lve  to  drain;  the  feed  being  thus  preparet 
muft  be  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  granary  till  it  is  dry  enough 
to  fow.  If  it  is  prepared  long  before  it  is  wanted,  n  mu, 
be,  from  time  to  time,  ftirred  with  a  {hovel  to  prevent, 
its  heating  ;  with  this  precaution  it  may  be  kept  a  month, 

or  even  a  whole  year.  _  _ 

We  prepared  fome  feed  in  this  mannei  at  1  >•  “P° . 

nat’s,  near  Rcchefoucault  in  1760;  and  in  176 1  vclaiv 
with  pleafure  that  the  com  fo  prepared  was  unimected  ; 
whilft  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  a  founh,  a  t  iiUj 
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and  even  half  the  crops  were  fpoiled  by  this  dif- 
temper. 

All  the  trials  that  have  been  made  evince  that  acrid 
fubftances  are  proper  remedies  for  this  didemper  :  I  alfo 
believe  all  the  Iteeps  to  be  good  ;  but  prefer  M.  Tibet’s, 
as  being  more  acrid,  and  lead  coldly.  I  imagine  lye  that 
had  been  ufed  for  linen  might  do,  only  llrengthening  it 
with  fome  fea-wrack,  and  putting  twice  as  much  lime. 
I  know  this  lye  to  be  very  acrid,  but  cannot  anfwer  for 
its  efficacy  in  preferving  corn  from  being  burnt,  becaufe 
for  feveral  years  pad  we  have  fcarcely  had  any  of  our 
grain  fo  infected. 

13.  Several  farmers  in  different  provinces  have  ufed  a 
folution  of  arfenic  to  prepare  their  feeds.  Great  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  made  in  all  quarters  of  it.  Among 
others,  a  phyfician  publidied  an  Effay  to  {hew  of  how  mutfh 
importance  it  was  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  this  poifonous 
deep.  He  there  enumerates  all  the  accidents  that  have 
happened  to  the  fowers,  and  to  the  men  that  made  the 
preparation,  of  which  himfelf  was  a  witnefs.  Since 
Ivl.  Eillet  has  given  us  a  method  fimple  and  innocent  in 
itfelf,  but  little  codlv,  and  of  great  efficacy  to  clean 
fpotted  grain,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  no  body  will  ufe 
this  pernicious  drug,  from  which  fuch  melancholy  con- 
lequences  may  enfue,  if  by  accident  any  of  it  fhould  be 
mixed  with  the  meal,  and  if  the  light  corn  is  given  to 
the  poultry  or  cattle  ;  befides,  this  poifoned  feed  mud 
kill  all  the  partridges  and  pigeons  that  eat  the  uncovered 
grain. 

As  fome  people  are  fond  of  making  objedlions,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  urged,  that  if  the  black  dud  was  fo  infec¬ 
tious,  this  didemper  would  make  from  year  to  year  fuch 
rogrefs,  that  in  the  end  we  fhould  have  nothing  but 
urnt-grain.  But  we  need  not  be  apprehenfive  in  this 
refpedt  ;  and  a  year  in  which  much  corn  is  infe&ed,  fuc- 
ceeds  one  in  which  fcarcely  any  burnt-grain  was  to  be 
met  with.  Scarcely  any  was  to  be  found  in  the  crops  of 
.1754,  1760,  and  1761. 

In  reflecting  on  this  objection,  which  has  fome  weight, 
I  think  I  have  found  an  anfwer  to  it  in  M.  Tibet’s  obfer- 
vations,  which  is,  that  hard  winters,  pad  all  doubt  killing 
the  didempered  plants,  dop  its  progrefs. 

It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  if  this  didemper  is  only  caufed 
by  the  infectious  dud,  how  can  it  at  firb  get  footing  in  a 
province  that  was  before  unacquainted  with  it? 

It  is  readily  allowed  that  this  didemper  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  other  caufes  befides  the  black  dud :  but  M.  Tibet’s 
experiments  incontedibly  prove  this  dub  to  be  contagious  : 
and  his  refearches  fupply  us  with  the  means  of  leffening 
confiderably,  if  not  entirely  extirpating  this  didemper  : 
thus  we  may  have  larger  crops,  better  bread,  and  corn 
more  proper  for  keeping.  What  a  fatisfadtion  mud  it 
be  to  a  man  to  have  made  a  difcovery  fo  ufeful  to  his 
ledow-creatures,  whofe  chief  food  is  the  feveral  forts  of 
grain  !  We  {hall  foon  fee  whether  habit,  fupinenefs,  and 
ill-judged  ceconomy  in  the  farmers,  will  not  prevent 
them  from  reaping  any  benefit  from  M.  Tibet’s  labours, 
who  yet  propofes  to  them  fimple  and  cheap  methods  of 
attaining  an  end  which  to  them  ought  to  be  of  infinite 
confequence.  Du  Hamel's  Ele/nens  d'  Agriculture ,  vol.  I. 
peg-  L34 

BUR-TR.EE,  a  name  given  in  fome  counties  to  the 
elder-tree. 

BUSHEL,  a  meafure  of  capacity  for  dry  things,  as 
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grain,  fruits,  pulfe,  &c.  containing  four  pecks,  or  eight 
gallons,  or  fixteen  quarts. 

A  bufhel,  according  to  a  datute  made  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  is  to  contain  2,178  cubic  inches,  or 
eight  gallons  of  wheat  ;  the  gallon  of  wheat  to  weigh  eight 
pounds  troy-weight.  Mr.  Ray  tells  us,  that  a  bufhel  in 
Warwickfhire  is  equal  to  two  drikes,  or  two  bufhels, 
datute,  or  Wincheber  meafure. 

1  he  French  bufhel  confids  of  four  quarters,  and  the 
quarter  of  four  litrons,  each  containing  thirty-fix  cubic 
inches.  Confequently  the  budrel  contains  576  French 
cubic  inches,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Greaves’s  calcula¬ 
tion,  is  nearly  equal  to  61 5  Englilh  inches.  The  French 
budiel  therefore  is  to  the  Englifh  bufhel,  as  615  is  to 
2,171.  That  is,  the  French  budiel  contains  one  peck,  a 
quart,  and  two  cubic  inches  nearly.  Tt  mud  however 
be  obferved,  that  the  French  bufhel  for  oats  is  double  that 
of  any  other  grain. 

BUTCFIERS -BROOM,  or  knee-holly,  the  name  of  a 
plant  common  in  woods  in  divers  parts  of  England. 

BUTTER.,  a  fat  undfuous  fubdance,  prepared,  or  ra¬ 
ther  feparated,  frem  the  milk  by  churning  it.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Dairy, 

BUTTER-BUR,  or  pejlilent-wort ,  the  name  of  a 
weed  refembling  colt’s-foot  in  many  refpedts  ;  but  the 
flowers  are  purple,  and  grow  in  a  thirfe.  The  leaves 
come  out  after  the  .flowers  decay  ;  and  are  like  thofe 
of  colt’s-foot  in  fhape  ;  hut  three  or  four  times  as 
big.  It  infebs  meadows  and  padure  grounds,  where 
it  proves  a  very  troublefome  weed.  Seethe  article  Colt’s 
Foot. 

BUTTER-FLY,  the  name  of  a  numerous,  and  well 
known  clafsof  infedts. 

M.  Du  Hamel  has  frequently  noticed,  and  made  draw¬ 
ings  of,  afpecies  of  fmall  infedts,  fome  of  a  bright  red, 
and  others  black,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  ears  of  wheat.  He  fufpedled  that  they  fed  on  a 
fweetifh  juice  which  is  in  the  ear  whild  green  :  and  M. 
Tibet,  who  was  immediately  of  opinion  that  they  might 
do  confiderable  damage  to  the  grain,  followed  them  very 
arduoufly  in  all  their  metamorphofes,  of  which  he  has 
given  a  full  account  in  a  memoire  that  gained  the  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Bourdeaux  for  the  year  1755. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  province 
of  Angoumois  have,  for  thirty  years  pad,  fudained  an  hi¬ 
therto  irreparable  lofs,  by  an  infedt  which  begins  to  de¬ 
vour  their  corn,  even  in  the  ear,  before  it  is  reaped.  This 
fcourge  deprives  them  annually  of  their  mod  promifing 
crops.  It  appeared  at  firb  only  in  a  few  hamlets,  but 
foon  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  and  has  now  fpread  to  the 
lands  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  paridies.  Famine  and 
the  mod  fatal  epidemic  difeafes  have  often  taken  rife  from 
lefs  beginnings.  Meffieurs  Duhamel  and  Tibet  were 
deputed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which 
they  are  members,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
infedt,  and  the  means  of  preventing  and  curing  that 
dreadful  calamity  oceafioned  thereby.  They  have  joint¬ 
ly  publilhed  a  fmall  treatifeon  this  fubjedl,  from  whence 
we  fhall  extradl  the  following  remarks  fo  much  the  more 
readily,  as  their  means  of  prevention  and  cure  in  this 
particular  cafe  may  be  equally  applicable  to  the  injuries 
done  to  corn  by  infedts  in  general. 

This  infedt  is  mod  generally  known  as  a  butterfly, 
very  much  like  the  moth  which  preys  upon  woollen  cloths, 

or 
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or  the  falfe  moth,  which  is  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  granaries  of  all  countries,  and  which  feeds  on  corn. 
M.  de  Reaumur,  whofe  accurate  inquiries  into  nature 
nothing  could  efcape,  has  minutely  dcfcribed  both  thefe 
infe&s. 

The  butterflies  which  proceed  from  the  wheat  cater¬ 
pillar  are  often  finaller  than  the  falfe  moth.  Some  of 
them  are,  however,  larger,  and  longer  fhaped  :  but, 
that  excepted,  they  are  much  like  them  :  they  are  like- 
wife  of  the  clafs  of  four-winged  phalenx  or  night  but¬ 
terflies  ;  their  wings  are  long  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  which  is  almoft  equal  at  the  upper  and  the 
lower  end.  The  colour  of  the  upper  wings  varies  ; 
being  fometimes  of  a  light,  and  fometimes  of  a  darkifh 
grey  brown,  but  always  finning  when  expofed  to  the 
fun.  The  pofition  of  thefe  wings,  of  which  the  edges 
are  clofe  fet  with  long  hairs,  is  horizontal  when  the  infetSl 
firft  fettles  after  having  flown  ;  but  foon  after  thofe  edges 
incline  downward.  Its  head  (Plate  V.  Fig.  24,  25,  26.) 
is  furniflied  with  two  antennae  (Fig.  27.)  the  joints  of 
which,  nicely  fitted  into  each  other,  leflen  gradually  up 
to  the  point.  Its  eyes  are  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  falfe  moth.  Between  the  antennae  are  two  beards, 
(Fig.  28.)  which  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
bead,  and  rife  up  above  it  ;  and  likewife  between 
the  antennae  is  a  tuft  of  hairs,  which  turn  up  back¬ 
ward. 

Thefe  infefts  do  not  take  any  food  while  they  are  in 
the  ftate  of  butterflies,  as  will  be  proved  by  feveral  ex¬ 
periments  ;  nor  do,  or  indeed  can  they,  prey  upon  and 
deftroy  corn  during  that  time,  as  is  the  general,  but 
miftaken  opinion  in  Angoumois  ;  for  they  have  not  even 
organs  capable  of  doing  it  the  leaft  injury.  Their  only 
function  then  is  to  procreate  their  fpecies. 

The  males  of  thefe  butterflies  feem,  in  general,  to  be 
larger  than  the  females :  but  they  cannot  well  be  diflin- 
guifhed  with  certainty,  unlefs  they  are  feen  coupled  to¬ 
gether,  which,  according  to  the  very  nice  and  careful 
obfervations  of  Meff.  Duhamel  and  lillet,  never  is  but 
in  the  night-time,  or  in  a  dark  place.  Their  ^copulation 
then  is  like  that  of  the  filk-worm  butterfly  :  the  body  of 
the  male  and  that  of  the  female  then  form  one  ffrait 
line  ;  their  heads  are  turned  different  ways  ;  the  ends  of 
their  wings  reft  upon  each  other ;  and  their  conjunction 
lafts  feveral  hours.  The  abovementioned  gentlemen,  with 
many  other  witneffes,  faw  great  numbers -of  them  in  this 
fituation,  both  upon  heaps  of  corn  in  granaries,  and 
upon  ears  of  corn  in  the  field.  They  catched  two  of 
them  in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs' 
covered  over,  where  they  then  feparated,  but  were  found 
joined  together  again  the  next  day,  in  the  evening. 

As  foon  as  the  female  is  impregnated,  fhe  lays  her  eggs 
in  great  numbers.  Meflicurs  Duhamel  and  1  illet  put  a 
male  and  female,  coupled,  into  a  glafs  veflel ,  and, 
watching  them  carefully,  faw  the  female,  foon  after  her 
feparation  from  the  male,  depofit  her  eggs,  fometimes  on 
one  fpot  and  then  on  another,  in  heaps  of  6c,  80,  01  90 
together.  Thefe  eggs  are  fquirted  out,  as  it  were,  com¬ 
monly  by  three,  four,  or  half  a  dozen,  and  fometimes 
thirty,  at  once  ;  ancl  at  each  fquirt  of  this  kind  the  fe¬ 
male  changes  her  fituation.  Thofe  which  were  inclofec 
in  glades  caft  fome  of  their  eggs  upon  a  few  grains  o 
corn  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  thole  glaffes,  and,  finding 
themfelves  cramped  there,  laid  others  on  the  Tides  of  the 
veflel.  Thefe  eggs  are  accompanied  with  a  vifeous  mat¬ 


ter,  which  makes  them  flick  to  the  places  they  are  laid  in  ; 
and  this  cohefion  foon  becomes  very  ftrong. 

Thefe  eggs,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined  from  the  fize 
of  the  mother  and  the  great  number  which  {he  lays^are 
]'o  extremely  fmall  that  one  of  them  would  drop  through 
a  hole  made  in  a  bit  of  paper  with  the  point  of  the  fmeft 
needle.  When  examined  by  a  microfcope,  they  look, 
as  in  Fig.  4,  not  unlike  the  nymphs  commonly  called 
ants  eggs.  They  are  flreaked  length-wife,  and  appear 
rough  or  curdled.  When  firft  laid,  they  are  white  ;  and 
afterwards  they  become  red,  as  if  tinged  with  carmine  ; 
owing  to  the  colour  of  the  caterpillar  within  the  egg,  of 
which  the  fhell  is  very  thin  and  tranfparent,  as  is  evident 
after  the  caterpillar  has  left  it. 

By  means  of  the  thinnefs  and  tranfparency  of  this 
covering,  the  caterpillar  may  be  feen  within  the  egg,  as 
at  b,  Fig.  5.  At  firft,  it  is  bent,  as  in  Fig.  6  :  fome  time 
after,  it  wriggles  itfelf  into  the  fituation  reprefented  in 
Fig.  7  ;  and  then  makes  a  hole  through  the  end  of  the 
egg,  and  comes  out  there,  as  in  Fig.  8.  Ibis  opening 
remains  at  the  end  of  the  empty  eggs,  as  at  c,  in  Fig.  5. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  caterpillar  gets  its 
two  legs  out  of  the  egg  ;  but  after  it  has  extricated  four 
or  fix  of  its  legs,  it  foon  draws  out  the  reft  of  its  body. 
At  its  firft  iffuing  from  the  egg,  this  caterpillar  look* 
like  a  bit  of  hair  about  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  part  of  an 

inch  long.  . 

Thefe  catterpillars  generally  come  out  of  their  eggs  on 
the  fixth  or  feventh  day  after  they  have  been  laid.  Some 
fay  they  have  feen  them  hatch  at  the  end  of  four  days. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  will  undoubtedly  influence 
this  variation.  They  are  red,  as  was  faid  before,  whilft 
in  the  egg ;  but  that  colour  goes  off  by  degrees  after 
they  are  hatched,  and  they  foon  become  almoft  i\hite. 

The  female  butterflies  which  are  upon  the  ears  of  coni 
in  a  field,  endeavour  to  place  themfelves  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  lay  their  eggs  clofe  to  the  place  where  the  grain  is 
faftened  to  the  ftalk.  Fig.  1.  reprefents  fome  of  them, 
at  c 1 ,  in  the  attitude  of  thus  laying  ;  in  which  cafe  their 
eggs  are  depofited  near  the  bottom  of  the  grains,  toward 
the  ftalk :  but  it  often  happens  that,  in  their  hurry  to 
lay,  they  fcatter  their  eggs  in  other  places,  as  repiefented 

upon  the  hufks  in  Fig.  2  and  3.  , 

As  foon  as  the  caterpillars  are  hatched,  they  fet  aoout 
making  their  way  into  the  grain,  in  order  to  feed  upon 
its  flour.  If  the  eggs  have  been  laid  in  the  granary, 
after  liarveft,  and  upon  the  grains  themfelves,  they 
generally  creep  into  the  furrow  a  of  the  wheat  (Fig*  9* 
and  10),  and  there  weave  a  flight  web  b  b.  i  ncy 
then  tear  a  hole  in  the  fltin  or  rind,  range  around  them 
the  particles  of  the  bran  thus  feparated,  and  wriggle 
themfelves  into  the  mealy  fubftance  which  is  to  be  their 
food.  The  hole  through  which  the  caterpillar  entered 
can  then  no  longer  he  perceived,  but  by  a  little  heap  of 
bran  which  lies  upon  it,  as  in  Fig.  11.  1  Ids  fmall  quan¬ 

tity  of  pulverifed  bran,  which  is  a  fure  flgn  that  a  young 
caterpillar  has  got  into  the  grain,  may  eafily  efcape  me 
notice  of  thofe  who  have  not  obferved  it  bciOie ;  but 
when  once  known,  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed.  _ 

AVlien  the  eggs  are  hatched  upon  the  ears,  in  the  fiele, 
the  young  caterpillars  foon  find  means  to  glide  in  be¬ 
tween  the  chaff  and  the  grain,  and  in  that  “t nation  r'iey 
pierce  the  latter,  as  was  faid  before,  geneia  >  ]n.1  ,c_ 
furrow,  but  fometimes  at  the  pointed  end,  which  is  a 

little  hairy.  rp 
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To  Jet  this  in  a'  yet  clear  lighter,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
Rut,  in  moft  kinds  of  wheat,  three  grains  of  corn  ad¬ 
here,  or  are  faftened,  at  the  fame  height,  to  the  fpike  or 
ftalk  which  traverfes  the  ear,  as  at  bib,  Fig.  i.  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  form  a  fort  of  triangle,  or  flower-de-luce. 
Each  grain  is  covered  with  three  concave  coats  or  hulks, 
the  fmalleft  and  thickeft  of  which  is  reprefentea  by  Fig. 
2  and  3 :  their  inner  hulk  is  covered  by  a  broader,  but 
thinner  ;  and  this  grain  is  covered  by  a  Hill  larger,  from 
which  arifes'  the  beard,  when  there  is  one.  Over  all 
thefe  there  frequently  is  a  fourth  tegument,  or  very  thin 
membrane,  more  or  lefs  wide.  All  thefe  hulks  lap  over 
each  other  like  the  fcales  cf  a  filli,  and  invelop  the  grain. 
The  end  e  (Fig.  9.)  is  uppermoft,  and  the  end  f  refts 
upon  its  fupporter.  The  germ  is  at  the  end  f,  and  the 
extremity  e  is  covered  with  a  hairy  down. 

The  young  caterpiller  finds  means  to  creep  under  all 
thefe  fcale-like  coverings,  and  to  get  at  the  grain,  which, 
after  having  wove  a  flight  web  of  only  a  few  line  threads, 
either  to  cover  itfelf,  or  to  hold  by,  it  attacks,  fome- 
times  at  the  upper  end  e  (Fig.  9),  which  is  very  foft  in 
green  corn  ;  and  fometimes,  if  it  has  crept  in  at  the 
#nver  end,  it  lodges  in  the  longitudinal  furrow  of  the 
corn,  and  there  begins  to  mine  in  the  manner  before 
related. 

As  the  hulks  of  barley  are  harder,  and  flick  much 
clofer  to  the  grain,  than  thofe  of  wheat,  it  is  almoft  al¬ 
ways  at  the  point  d  (Fig.  12.)  that  thefe  caterpillars  flip 
into  that  corn,  by  means  of  a  fmall  opening  generally 
perceptible  in  that  part. 

To  conceive  how  thefe  fmall  caterpillars,  which  are 
hardly  able  to  pierce  the  rind  or  bran  of  wheat,  can 
glide  into  barley  by  means  of  the  opening  before  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  neceffary  to  conflder  the  organifaticn  of  this 
grain.  It  is  formed  of  two  lobes  c  c,  Fig.  12.  which 
are  partly  feparated  by  a  furrow  in  its  middle,  and  partly 
covered  by  a  tegument  a  a,  which  fits  exadly  clofe  and 
adheres  ftrongly  to  the  lobes  cc,  and  terminates  in  along 
awn  or  beard  b ,  of  which  only  part  is  reprefented  in  this 
drawing.  The  two  lobes  c  c  are  again  covered  with  their 
proper  tegument,  which  ends  in  two  fmall  appendices  at 
d.  Here  generally  is  a  chafm  or  opening,  through  which 
the  caterpiller  penetrates  to  the  mealy  fubftance. 

To  trace  this  caterpillar  in  its  further  progrefs  after  it 
had  crept  in  at  this  opening,  and  confequently  difappear- 
ed,  Meffieurs  Duhamel  and  Tillet  tore  oft'  the  appen¬ 
dices  d.  Fig.  13,  and  found,  that  after  having  wove  a 
flender  web,  it  had  immediately  begun  to  attack  the 
lobes  of  the  grain  of  barley,  as  was  evident  from  the 
bran  around  it.  After  it  had  made  its  way  entirely  into 
the  grain,  and  was  buried  there,  they  faw  nothing  but 
the  little  heap  of  bran  it  had  thrown  up,  over  the  hole 
through  which  it  entered. 

Notwith Handing  the  induflry  of  this  infed,  it  feems 
highly  probable  that  the  young  one’s  meet  with  great 
difficulties  in  their  attempts  to  get  into  the  grain  ; 
Hnce  very  many  of  them  die  before  they  can  effed  a 
lodgment  in  the  mealy  fubftance.  This  number  is  fo 
great,  that  it  might  induce  one  to  wonder  how  fuch 
quantities  of  corn  can  be  dellroyed  by  thefe  caterpil¬ 
lars,  if  one  did  not  conflder  the  valt  fecundity  of  the 
female  butterflies.  But  the  fequel  of  this  account  will 
fhew,  that  if  prodigious  numbers  of  them  did  not  pe- 
rifh,  it  would  hardly  be  poffible  to  fave  a  Angle  grain 
of  any  kind  of  com. 
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The  people  of  Angoumois  were  flrongly  of  opinion, 
that  the  mifehief  occafloned  by  this  infect  was  peculiar 
to  the  corn  of  their  country,  and  that  what  was  brought 
to  them  from  other  places  always  efcaped  unhurt.  To 
clear  up  this  point,  Mefl'.  Duhamel  and  Tillet  put  into 
different  glaffes  wheat  of  the  growth  of  other  provinces, 
and  with  the  grains,  in  each  glafs,  fome  of  thefe  butter¬ 
flies  actually  coupled.  They  foon  faw  the  female  lay 
her  eggs  upon  thefe  grains,  and  afterwards  beheld  the 
caterpillars  hatch,  and  make  their  way  into  the  grains. 
Their  farther  obfervatiens  proved,  that  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  fpreading  of  this  evil  is,  that  the  infed  it¬ 
felf,  which  multiplies  exceedingly,  is  conveyed  to  other 
parts  with  the  com  in  which  it  is  inclofed. 

'Hie  caterpillar  indexed  in  a  grain  of  corn  preys  upon 
the  mealy  fubflance  of  that  grain,  till  it  has  eaten  it  all  ; 
by  which  time  the  infed  has  attained  its  full  growth. 
Whenever  a  grain  was  opened  (Fig.  19.)  in  which  the 
caterpillar  was  not  full  grown,  a  deal  of  flour  yet  re¬ 
mained  :  but  when  this  in  fed  was  full  grown,  there  re¬ 
mained  only  the  Ikin,  or  bran,  fo  deflitute  of  flour,  as 
not  even  to  difcolour  clear  water.  Hogs,  though  very 
greedy  creatures,  and  fond  of  bran,  would  not  touch 
thefe  hulls  when  given  to  them  unmixed  ;  but  they  eat 
them  readily  enough  when  mixed  with  other  food. 

M.  de  Reaumur  fufpeds  that  when  thefe  caterpillars 
have  confumed  all  the  flour,  they  eat  the  excrements 
which  they  had  voided  whilH  young.  At  leaH  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  upon  opening  feveral  grains  in  which  the  in- 
fed  was  young,  a  number  of  fmall  white  pellets,  like 
eggs,  was  found  near  the  caterpillar  ;  and  a  half-grown 
caterpillar  being  taken  out  of  a  grain,  and  laid  upon  a 
piece  of  glafs  at  the  focus  of  a  microfcope,  it  was  feen 
to  void  a  quantity  of  excrements,  very  white,  fmooth,. 
and  oval ;  and  when  the  caterpillars  were  ready  to  be 
metamorphofed  in  the  fpring,  there  remained  only  ar 
very  fmall  portion  of  dark  brown  excrements,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  white  that  were  obferved  at  firft,. 

The  length  of  the  corn-caterpillar,  when  full  grown,, 
is  very  little  more  than  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and, 
its  thicknefs  is,  at  moft,  equal  to  half  the  circumference 
of  the  grain  that  contains  it  :  its  body  is  fmooth  and  en¬ 
tirely  white :  it  is  thickeft  towards  the  head,  in  which, 
one  may  perceive  its  mouth,  two  large  eyes,  and  two 
kinds  of  horns  :  the  head  is  a  little  browner  than  the  reft 
of  the  body.  This  caterpillar  has  flxteen  legs,  of  which, 
the  eight  intermediate  and  membranous  are  only  fmall 
prominencies,  fo  minute  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  even, 
with  the  help  of  a  microfcope,  unlefs  the  infed  be  laid 
upon  its  fide. 

Our  authors  make  here  the  following  digreffion,  to 
fhew  the  difference  between  this  infed  (Fig.  23.)  and- 
the  falfe  moth  (Fig.  31.);  it  being  the  more  important 
to  diftinguifh  them,  as  they  are  very  much  alike  in  many 
refpeds,  and  often  blended  together  in  the  fame  gra¬ 
naries. 

The  falfe  moth  proceeds  from  a  fmall  caterpillar,  the 
body  of  which  is  fmooth  and  whitifh.  It  has  flxteen 
legs,  does  not  lodge  in  the  grains  of  corn,  but  contrives 
to  fallen  feveral  of  them  together  with  a  web  which  it 
fpins,  and  with  which  it  makes  itfelf  a  dwelling-place 
like  that  of  common  caterpillars.  This  dwelling-place, 
or  {heath,  in  which  the  caterpillar  of  the  falfe  moth 
ufua’ly  abides,  is  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  little 
heap  of  grains  which  it  has  colleded  for  its  food,  as  in 

Fig. 
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Fig  20:  but,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  caterpillar 
of  the  true  moth,  it  can  quit  this  {heath  at  any  time, 
to  eat  the  grains  around  it,  one  after  another.  It  gene¬ 
rally  attacks  feveral  grains  at  once,  and  always  without 
order,  eating  fometimes  of  one,  and  fometimes  of  an¬ 
other,  fo  that  Several  are  gnawn  when  not  one  is  wholly 
confuted.  When  thefe  infe&s  are  very  numerous  in  a 
granary,  ail  the  grains  upon  the  furface  of  the  corn  are 
linked  together  by  a  web,  fo  as  to  form  a  cruft  which  is 
fometimes  three  inches  thick.  This  caterpillar  turns  in¬ 
to  a  cliryfalis,  or  aurelia,  in  a  grain  which  it  has  hollow¬ 
ed,  or  in  the  {heath  of  its  web,  and  iffues  from  thence, 
in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  When 
a  heap  of  corn  is  ftirred  in  which  there  are  many  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  fpecies  of  this  falfe-moth,  thole  infects 
crawl  up  the  walls  :  but  they  foon  return  to  the  heap, 
and,  by  the  very  next  day,  cover  it  all  over  with  a  new 

web.  ,  . 

The  infe&  which  defolates  many  parts  of  Angoumois 

is  more  fparing  of  the  mealy  fubftance  of  the  corn,  than 
the  caterpillar  of  the  falfe-moth  ;  for  the  former  feldom 
confumes  more  than  the  contents  of  a  Angle  grain.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  uncommon  than  for  it  to  pais  fiom  one 
grain  to  another,  even  though  it  be  immediately  conti¬ 
guous.  It  eats  the  flour  in  fuch  manner  that  the  1km 
or  rind  of  the  grain,  which  is  entirely  emptied,  looks 
whole  and  found  :  but  the  leaft  prefl'ure  then  eafily  re¬ 
duces  it  to  powder  ;  and  it  rifes  up  to  the  iuiface  of  wa¬ 
ter  more  or  lefs  quickly,  according  as  the  infect  has  left 

in  it  more  or  lefs  flour.  _  .  . 

As  heat  haftens  the  metamorphofis  of  the  iniect,  it  is 
not  unufual  to  find,  in  very  hot  weather,  lome  of  thele 
caterpillars  transformed  into  aurelise,  befoie  they  have 
confumed  the  grofs  excrements  before-mentioned,  or 
even  eaten  all  the  mealy  fubftance  of  the  gram.  In  this 
cafe,  the  aurelix  are  very  final],  and  produce  only  Inn 
butterflies.  The  fame  happens  to  other  infeds  of  this 
kind.  Silk-worms  eat  but  little  when  they  are  fickly, 
and,  if  that-  ficknefs  continues,  they  are  metamorphofed 
fooner  than  others  which  are  healthy  ;  but  then  their 
cocons  always  are  fmall.  If  a.  field  caterpillar  be  fhut 
up  in  a  box  before  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  wil  , 
after  having  failed  fome  days,  be  converted  into  a  fmall 
aurelise,  from  it  will  iflue  a  butterfly  fmaller  than  others  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  In  like  manner,  when  one  fees  among 
the  corn  caterpillars  fome  larger  than  otheis,  it  may 
reafonably  be  prefumed  that  this  difference  proceeds  from 
their  having  been  a  greater  quantity  of  flour  in  the 
grains  on  which  they  fed,  than  in  thofe  which  were  t  .e 
nourifhment  of  fmaller  flies  ;  or  from  their  having  been 
of  a  ft  conger  conftitution.  It  likewile  appears  that  fome 
of  thefe  caterpillars  are  fo  much  more  voracious  than 
others,  that  the  flour  of  one  grain  is  not  fufficient  ioi 
them.  M.  Du  ham  el  put  feveral  of  them  into  a  box  of 
flour  :  they  throve  there,  and  feemed  to  grow  larger  than 
in  their  common  way  of  feeding  in  the  grain. 

In  general,  they  are  matamorphofed  much  fooner  in 
fummer  and  when  the  air  is  warm,  than  in  winter,  or 
in  cold  weather.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the 
mealy  fubftance  of  a  grain  is  more  completely  confumed 
when  the  metamorphofis  is  flow,  than  when  the  contiaiy 
happens. 

The  fagacity  of  M.  de  Reaumur  was  requifite  to  au- 
cover  a  Angular  circumftance  relative  to  the  working  of 
this  infect)  and  of  which  JMeff.  Duhamol  and  iillet 
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have  been  witneffes.  The  caterpillar,  exactly  inclofed, 
in  its  grain,  forefees,  or  acts  as  if  it  knew,  that,  in  its 
future  ftate  of  butterfly,  it  will  be  deprived  of  the  organs 
neceffary  to  pierce  through  the  rind  of  bran  which  forms 
its  prifon.  However,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  that 
forefight,  the  fa<Sl  is,  that  the  caterpillar,  before  it  is 
changed  into  an  aurelise,  makes  in  this  covering  of  bran 
a  fmall  trap  a  (Fig.  21.)  which  remains  fhut.  Mcfl'rs. 
Duhamel  and  Tillet  could  not  eafily  difcover  it 'at  firft  ; 
hut  after  fome  fearch,  a  little  fpot  whiter  than  the  reft, 
about  as  big  as  the  head  of  a  fmall  pin,  and  fomewhat 
prominent,  {hewed  them  where  it  was.  I  hey  then, 
upon  lifting  up  this  trap  (Fig*  22.)  with  the  point  of  a 
fine  needle,  could  fee  the  chryfalis  in  the  infide  ol  the 
grain,  and  could  alfo,  fometimes,  clofe  the  trap  again 
fo  exaftly*  as  not  to  leave  the  leaft  appearance  of  a 
hole. 

When  the  caterpillar  has  attained  its  full  growth,  and 
formed  its  trap,  or  outlet,  it  weaves  a  cocon,  and  is 
afterwards  metamorphoied,  within  the  grain,  into  an 
aurelise  (Fig.  20..)  which-  feems  at  firft  to  he  divided  by 
ringlets  (Fig.  14.) ;  hut  when  the  butterfly  is  formed 
within  the  aurelia?,  its- wings  may  be  difeerned  through 
the  membranes  which  cover  it,  as  in  Fig.  1 5 »  1  1 7 *• 

18-  The  above-mentioned  accurate  obiervers  opened 
fome  of  thefe  aurelite  in  an  advanced  ftate,  and  took  out 
of  each  of  them  a  butterfly  greatly  rumpled  and  be¬ 
numbed.  When  one  of  thefe  caterpillars  firft  iflfues  out 
of  an  egg,  and  when  a  full  grown  one  is  taken  out  of  a 
grain  of  corn,  the  body  of  each,  then  feemingly  more 
at  eafe,  dilates,  fo  that  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  it 
could  be  contained  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace  as  that  from  whence 
it  came.  The  cafe  is  different  when  one  opens  a  grain 
in  which  there  is  an  aureliae  ;  for  it  is  eafily  feen  that 
this  occupies  little  more  than  half  of  the  inner  capacity 
of  the  grain  which  inclofes  it,  and  that  the  catei pillar, 
in  forming  a  cocon,  has  divided  the  grain  into  two  fpaces, 
or  cells,  in  the  largeft  of  which,  being  fomewhat  more 
than  half,  the  aureliae  is  lodged,  whilft  one  fees  in  the 
other  nothing  but  its  excrements.  The  aureliae  are  there¬ 
fore  fmall  in  comparifon  to  the  caterpillars  that  were  me¬ 
tamorphofed  into  them.  Nor  is  it  lefs  furprifing  how  a 
butterfly  juft  come  out  of  the  aureliae  could  be  contained 
within  that  covering. 

The  butterfly,  being  entirely  formed  in  the  aurelia?, 
breaks  the  {kin  of  it  at  the  end,  opens  with  its  head  the 
little  trap  which  the  caterpillar  had  made  on  the  outfide 
of  the  grain,  and  comes  out  at  the  little  hole  which  was 
covered  and  fhut  by  that  trap.  Fhe  meaiy  fubftance  ot 
the  grain  has,  by  that  time,  been  fo  far  confumed,  and 
the  outfide  hulk  or  bran  rendered  thereby  fo  light,  that- 
the  butterfly,  after  having  difintangled  its  wings,  takes, 
its  flight,  and  fometimes  carries  away  the  empty  hull. 
As  foon  as  the  butterflies  are  out  of  the  grains  which: 
contained  them,  they  couple,  and  the  females  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  manner  before  related,  fiuch  is  the  circle  of. 
their  life. 

This  infeft,  like  all  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  re¬ 
mains,  as  was  faid  before,  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  in  its 
different  ftates,  according  as  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  its  feveral  changes.  It  is 
known  that  an  aurelive  of  a  caterpillar,  which  generally 
produces  a  butterfly  in  eight  days,  will  continue  three 
months  in  the  ftate  of  an  aureliae,  if  it  be  put  into  an, 
ice-houfe,  and  that  the  butterfly  does  not,  in  that  cate. 
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come  out,  till  after  it  has  been  removed  into  a  much 
warmer  air.  For  this  reafon  one  cannot  fix  precifely 
the  time  within  which  the  caterpillars  are  transformed 
into  aureliae,  nor  how  long  they  remain  in  this  Bate :  it 
can  only  be  faid,  that  they  come  out  of  their  eggs  very 
foon  when  the  air  is  warm,  and  that  they  fometimes 
continue  long  in  the  ftate  of  caterpillars,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  aureliae,  if  the  weather  be  cold :  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  both  caterpillars  and  aureliae,  of  different 
fizes,  are  feen  in  the  field  in  warm  weather  ;  that  but¬ 
terflies  are  feen  to  iffue  out  of  corn  from  harveft  till  the 
end  of  September  ;  and  that  caterpillars  of  various  fizes 
may  be  found  in  the  infetted  grains,  during  the  whole 
winter. 

“  In  the  middle  of  May  1761,”  continue  Meflxeurs 
Duhamel  and  Tillet  in  their  account  of  this  infe£t, 
“  when  we  arrived  at  la  Rochefoucauk,  there  were 
many  caterpillars  in  the  corn,  very  few  aureliae,  and  not 
many  butterflies.  The  weather  was  then  very  dry,  and 
the  nights  were  cold.  On  the  21  ft,  the  wind  changed 
to  the  weft  ■,  and  in  a  few  days  after  it  began  to  rain, 
and  continued  fo  to  do  till  the  end  of  the  month.  During 
this  time  the  thermometer  was  at  from  13  to  14  degrees 
of  Reaumur,  or  from  56  to  58  of  Farenheit. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  June,  we  found  in  the  grains 
of  corn  many  more  aureliae  than  caterpillars  ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  that  month,  the  air  being  then  become  pretty 
warm,  we  faw  numbers  of  butterflies.  By  the  15th, 
they  were  increafed  fo  prodigioufly  in  the  clofets  where 
we  made  our  experiments,  that  they  perfectly  darkened 
the  day,  and  flew  into  our  mouths  if  we  opened  them. 
We  could  then  find  but  very  few  caterpillars,  except  in 
the  corn  which  had  been  laid  in  cool  places.  We  believe 
that  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  butterflies  is,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  though  fome  of  them 
have  lived  a  month  in  our  glafs  vefTels.  The  fequel  will 
fhew  that  the  whole  circle  of  the  life  of  this  infe£t  may 
be  completed  in  lefs  than  fifty  days,  when  the  air  is 
warm. 

“  The  coming  out  of  the  butterflies  is  generally  de¬ 
noted  by  a  great  heat  in  the  heaps  of  corn,  or  in  the 
fheaves,  according  as  the  grain  is  laid  up  in  one  or  other. 
It  was  fuch  as  to  make  the  liquor  in  M.  de  Reaumur’s 
thermometer  rife  to  25  and  30  degrees  (from  62  to  71 
of  Farenheit)  when  the  outer  air  was  at  15,  (35  and  a 
half  of  Farenheit).  This  heat  certainly  accelerates  the 
hatching  of  the  infects  ;  for  prodigious  multitudes  of  but¬ 
terflies  iflue  out  of  the  heated  corn  in  a  few  days  after  the 
ferment  has  taken  place. 

“  The  coolnefs  of  autumn  interrupts  their  propaga¬ 
tion  ;  and  no  more  butterflies  appear  from  that  time,  till 
the  warmth  of  fpring  begins  to  be  felt.  But,  may  not 
the  heat,  which  favours  the  multiplication  of  thefe  in- 
f:£ts,  be  produced  by  the  creatures  themfelves  when  af- 
fembled  in  vaft  numbers  ?  This  is  very  poffible  :  for  it 
is  well  known  that  there  is  a  confiderable  warmth  in 
well  flocked  bee-hives  ;  and  that  corn  greatly  infefled 
with  weevils  or  moths,  is  alfo  very  hot.  We  fhail  here¬ 
after  have  occafion  to  obferve  that  no  fenfible  heat  is 
perceived  in  heaps  of  grain  in  which  there  are  but  few 
caterpillars,  and  that  the  heat  abates  after  mofl  of  the 
caterpillars  have  been  changed  into  butterflies.  It  fome¬ 
times  happens  that,  through  fome  Caule  or  other,  the 
heat  goes  off  foon,  and  at  other  times  it  lafts  three 
weeks  or  even  a  month.  Perhaps  too  this  great  heat  of 
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corn  full  of  caterpillars  may  proceed  from  the  moiffure 
which  thofe  infedls  occafion,  and  from  thence  may  arife 
a  fermentation  capable  of  hatching  the  eggs,  of  making 
the  caterpillars  grow,  of  haftening  their  transformations, 
and  of  bringing  forth  the  butterflies,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  damages  the  corn,  which  thereby  contrafts  a  bad 
fmell.  It  is  certain,  that  when  the  harveft  is  wet,  and 
warm  rains  fall  at  that  time,  the  corn  heats  very  foon, 
and  then  thefe  infefls  make  an  extremely  rapid  progrefs. 
The  heat  which  the  corn  contra£ls  is  doubtlefs  very  fa¬ 
vourable  to  that  progrefs,  and  the  infe£ts  certainly  may 
then  attack  the  grains  foftened  by  the  moifture,  more 
eafily  than  they  can  thofe  which  are  hardened  by  drought. 
Accordingly,  in  1760,  a  year  in  which  the  heat  was 
great,  and  the  air  very  dry,  the  corn  in  Anjou  kept  cool 
fo  long  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province 
thought  there  would  be  but  few  infe£ts,  and  that  the 
great  heat  of  the  fun  had  killed  moft  of  the  caterpillars. 
I  hey  flatter  themfelves  with  the  fame  hopes  whenever 
thefe  infe£ts  do  not  appear  in  great  numbers  quite  fo  foon 
as  ufual,  and  imagine  that  few  or  none  of  them  will 
come  afterwards:  but  in  that  very  year,  which  they 
thought  fo  fatal  to  infetts,  we  faw  butterflies  come  out 
of  the  ears  of  corn  while  they  were  in  the  reapers  hands  j 
we  faw  ftill  more  fly  about  the  fheaves  laid  up  in  barns, 
and  an  inexpreffible  multitude  upon  the  furface  of  corn 
depofited  in  granaries,  though  neither  of  thefe  grew  very 
perceptibly  till  about  the  middle  of  September.  In 
1761,  the  corn  was  fo  much  heated  on  the  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  though  the  outward  air  was  of  the  fame 
temperature  as  that  in  the  vaults  of  the  obfervatory  at 
Paris,  Reaumur’s  thermometer  placed  in  one  of  thofe 
heaps  role  to  53  degrees,  (131  of  Farenheit’s).  The 
great  heats  of  the  fummer  had  therefore  only  deferred 
the  evil,  and  perhaps  Jeffened  it  a  little.  But  this  dread¬ 
ful  fcourge  returns  every  year.  Thefe  caterpillars  ,  in- 
clofed  in  their  gram  of  corn,  and  fheltered  in  barns  or 
granaries,  are  fereened  from  the  viciffitudes  and  rigour 
of  the  air  which  deftroy  other  infects  that  are  expofed 
to  them. 

“  Let  us  now  review  our  infe£l  in  all  the  feafons  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  try  to  find  under  what  circumftan- 
ces  it  may  be  attacked  with  moft  advantage. 

“At  harveft-time,  we  faw  butterflies  come  out  of 
fome  grains,  which  were  already  empty  and  entirely  con- 
fumed,  before  they  were  reaped.  Doubtlefs  thefe  firft 
butterflies  couple  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  other  un¬ 
reaped  ears,  and  probably  part  of  thofe  eggs  are  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  action  of  the  flail,  when  the  corn  is  threfhed 
and  cleanfed  foon  after  its  being  cut :  but  as  the  cater¬ 
pillars  are  hatched  very  fpeedily  in  hot  weather,  and 
many  of  them  can,  as  in  fa£t  we  faw  them,  enter  into 
the  corn  that  is  reaping,  and  fhelter  themfelves  there  j 
they  will  do  all  their  mifehief,  if  fpeedy  care  be  not  taken 
toftifle  them,  as  we  fhail  hereafter  obferve. 

“  The  reaped  corn  is  laid  up  in  {heaves  in  barns,  till 
the  hufbandman  can  find  time  to  tkrefh  it,  which  is 
fometimes  fooner,  and  fometimes  later.  'Die  corn  thus 
piled  up,  heats ;  and  the  transformations  of  the  infects 
inclofed  in  it  are  then  the  fooner  effected.  When  any 
of  thefe  piles  of  fheaves  were  ftirred  in  our  prefence,  we 
faw  butterflies  come  out  of  them,  and  the  grains  from 
which  they  iffued  were  empty  of  flour,  and  abfolutely 
fpoiled.  The  moment  thefe  butterflies  are  out  of  their 
prifon,  they  couple,  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  ears 

which 
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which  they  find  in  the  barn.  Part  of  thefe  eggs,  and 
of  the  young  caterpillars,  might  certainly  be  deftroyed 
by  the  Hail  and  winnow,  as  we  faid  before,,  if  they  were 
uied  fpeedily. 

Many  peafants  in  the  country  we  are  fpeaking  of 
make  ail  the  hade  they  can  to  threlh  their  little 
crops,  which  they  generally  do  upon  a  very  dirty  floor 
made  in  a  hurry  in  the  open  air.  They  winnow  and 
cleanfe  their  corn  as  foon  as  it  has  been  threfhed  ;  and  the 
empty  grains  are  then  partly  feparated  from  thofe  that  are 
full,  by  the  wind,  which  carries  the  lighted  away  with 
the  chaff. 

«  As  the  dirtinefs  of  the  floor  on  which  the  (heaves 
are  threfhed-  fouls  the  grains  of  corn,  thefe  people  wafh 
them,  and  thereby  take  off  fuch  of  the  remaining  light 
grains  as  fwim  upon  the  water.  They  likewife  feparate 
the  grains  of  which  the  caterpillars  have  eaten  fo  much 
of  the  mealy  fubdance  as  to  render  them  fpecifkally 
lighter  than  the  water:  but  the  grains  of  which  the  ca¬ 
terpillars  have  not  eaten  much  of  the  flour,  fink  to  the 
bottom  with  found  ones  ;  and  the  caterpillars  devour 
thofe  infe&ed  grains  after  they  are  foftened  by  the  wa¬ 
ter,  much  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  thoroughly  dry. 

“  Mod  of  thefe  peafants,  knowing  the  ill  fate  that 
will  attend  their  corn,  fell  it  as  foon  as  poflible  to  dealers, 
who  carry  it  into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  with 
it  the  contagion.  This  is  the  real  caufe  which  fpreads 
the  evil.  Others  have  their  corn  ground  immediately 
after  harved ;  and  this  is  the  bed  method  they  can  take, 
though  not  without  its  inconveniencies :  for,  in  the  fird 
place,  there  are  not  mills  enough  in  the  country  to  grind 
immediately  the  whole  produce  of  the  crop  ;  fecondly, 
the  meal  of  corn  gathered  in  a  wet  harved  will  not  keep 
long ;  and  ladly,  though  the  fri&ion  of  the  mill-dones 
undoubtedly  dedroys  alrnod  all  the  infe&s,  it  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  but  that  fome  of  them  may  efcape  ;  and  in  that  cafe 
they  will  thrive,  and  go  through  their  feveral  metamor- 
phofes,  fird  into  aurelite  and  afterwards  into  butter¬ 
flies,  in  the  flour,  as  we  have  experienced  in  the  manner 
before  related. 

“  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  quef- 
tion  lay  their  corn  up  in  granaries,  in  order  therewith  to 
pay  their  rent,  which,  in  general,  is  not  due  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October.  From  thefe  heaps  of  referved  corn 
ifl'ue  multitudes  of  butterflies,  which,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  couple  and  lay  upon  that  corn  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  eggs,  from  whence  proceed  caterpillars  which 
get  into  the  grains,  and  devour  their  infide  during  the 
whole  winter. 

“  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  mild  and  moid  au¬ 
tumns,  fome  of  the  fird  hatched  caterpillars  may  be 
changed  into  butterflies  early  enough  to  produce  a  fe- 
cond  generation  before  winter  ;  nor  will  this  feem  fur- 
prifing  to  thofe  who  know  how  rapidly  warm  weather 
makes  thefe  infers  go  through  all  their  metamorphofes. 
But,  independent  of  this,  it  is  certain  that  butterflies 
are  continually  feen  to  come  out  of  all  the  heaps  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  in  Anjou,  during  the  whole 
fun.  mer,  and  till  the  autumn  begins  to  grow  cold  ;  that 
numbers  of  live  caterpillars  are  found  in  the  grains  during 
the .  winter  ;  that  many  aurelice  are  lound  in  them  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  May  ;  and  that  prodigious  multitudes 
of  butterflies  iflue  from  them  as  foon  as  the  weather  bo- 
gins  to  be  hot.  that  is  to  fay,  towards  the  middle  of 
June. 
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“  Thus  we  fee  that  there  ar.e,  in  a  manner,  two- 
flights  of  butterflies  ;  one  which  appears  from  harvclt 
time  till  the  weather  grows  cold  in  September,  and  the 
other  which  appears  in  June,  and  lads  till  harved.  The 
former,  in  our  opinion,  proceed  partly  from  granaries 
in  which  corn  of  the  preceding  year  has  been  laid  up 
with  young  caterpillars  in  it,  and  partly  from  the  eggs 
fird  laid  upon  the  ears,  towards  the  end  of  May,  or 
upon  the  new  reaped  corn ;  fo  that  the  fecond  flight  be¬ 
gins  jud  as  the  fird  flight  ends. 

“  A  circumdance  well  worth  obferving,  and  which 
will  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter,  is  that  mod 
of  the  butterflies  of  the  dimmer  flight  remain  in  the 
granaries,  fad  clung  to  the  threfhed  corn,  upon  which 
we  have  feen  them  couple  and  lay  their  eggs.  It  looks 
as  if  thefe  butterflies  knew  that  there  then  no  longer 
is  in  the  fields  any  corn  fit  to  feed  their  poderity.  On 
the  contrary,  thofe  of  the  fpring  flight  endeavour  to  get 
out  of  the  granaries,  and  do  in  faff  get  out  in  vad  num¬ 
bers,  through  the  windows,  to  fpread  in  tne  fields,  and 
lay  their  eggs  upon  the  yet  green  corn. 

That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  and  that  thefe  infeCts  are 
of  the  fpecies  called  phalence ,  appeared  evidently  from 
feveral  very  accurate  obfervations,  made  by  Meffrs.  Du- 
ham  el  and  Tillet,  and  of  which  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
mention  here  only  the  following. 

In  June  176 1,  they  went,  at  different  hours  of  the 
day,  into  granaries  where  there  were  heaps  of  corn  in¬ 
fected  with  thefe  infefts.  While  the  day  laded,  they 
perceived  a  multitude  of  butterflies  which  dirred  a  little 
upon  thofe  heaps,  but* did  not  quit  them.  When  they  re¬ 
turned  into  the  fame  granaries  a  little  after  fun-fet,  they 
faw  thofe  butterflies  rife  from  the  corn,  and  fly  to  the 
walls,  where  they  fettled  for  a  while ;  after  which  they  * 
took  their  flight  in  vad  numbers,  through  the  windows, 
and  went  off  with  fuch  rapidity  that  they  foon  got  out 
of  fight.  If  Meffrs.  Duhamel  and  Tillet  went  back 
into  thefe  granaries  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  they 
no  longer  faw  fo  great  a  number  of  butterflies,  and  thofe 
that  did  remain  feemed  to  be  lefs  agitated. 

To  be  dill  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  fome  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  life  of  this  infeCt,  they  put  different 
forts  of  corn  into  fmall  clofets,  in  September  1760, 
after  having  paded  white  paper  all  over  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  In  the  beginning  ot  June  1761,  thefe  elofets 
fwarmed  with  butterflies,  which  feemed  to  be  pretty 
quiet  during  the  day,  and  were  feen  to  be  greatly  agitated 
towards  the  fetting  of  the  fun :  but  they  could  not  get 
out  of  the  clofets,  becaufe  the  windows  were  clofely 
{hut.  On  the  qth  of  June,  towards  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  one  of  the  clofet  doors  being  opened,  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  butterflies  immediately  iffued  out,  and* 
with  furprizing  fwiftnefs,  traverfed  an  oppofite  granary,  . 
without  making  the  lead  dop,  though  feveral  heaps  of 
wheat  lay  in  it.  I  hey  bent  their  courfe  direClly  to  an 
open  window  of  the  granary,  at  fome  didance  tiom  the 
clofets,  and  indantly  hadened  out.  Several  people,  who 
were  prefent,  followed  them  with  their  eyes,  till  the 
ridge  of  a  barn  near  forty  feet  off,  and  the  decline  ct  the 
day,  prevented  their  feeing  them  any  further.  Our  oh- 
fervers  returned  to  the  fame  clofet  at  about  ten  o  clock  at 
night,  and  then  found  the  remaining  butterflies  very  quiet, 

fcarce  one  of  them  attempting  to  fly  out. 

Thefe  obfervations  prove  fufficiently  that  this  fpecies 

of  butterflies  is  nocturnal,  and  that  thole  ©i  the  June 
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flight  have  a  different  inffindt  from  thofe  which  db  not 
appear  till  after  harveff.  Thefe  laft  remain  upon  the 
corn  in  the  granary,  and  there  couple  and  lay  their  eggs, 
from  whence  proceed  caterpillars  which  penetrate  into 
the  grains  as  foon  as  they  are  hatched.  The  June  ca¬ 
terpillars,  on  the  contrary,  a£t  as  if  they  knew  that  the 
bloffoming  of  the  corn  is  part,  aud  that  its  ears  are  fitted 
to  fupply  their  pofferity  with  their  neceffary  food.  They 
feldom  leave  the  granary  before  iun-fet,  unlefs  dark 
clouds  chance  to  beguile  them  earlier,  in  which  cafe 
numbers  of  them  become  the  prey  of  fwallows  and  mar¬ 
tins,  which  fly  about  the  windows. 

As  thefe  little  infects  fly  very  fwiftly,  and  rife  to  fuch 
a  height  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them  long,  efpecial- 
ly  when  the  dufk  of  the  evening  begins  to  come  on 
Meffrs.  Duhamel  and  Tillet  were  obliged  to  try  feveral 
methods  before  they  could  be  certain  what  became  of 
them.  Hie  caterpillars  which  they  found  in  the  grains 
of  ftanding  corn  made  them  conclude  that  the  butterflies, 
when  out  of  the  granary,  flew  diredtly  unto  the  green  corn, 
and  laid  their  eggs  upon  its  yet  tender  ears  :  but  none 
of  the  country  people,  of  whom  they  inquired,  had  ever 
obferved  them  in  the  fields*  or  could  give  any  fatisfadlory 
Account  of  them.  Another  well  attelled  circumftance, 
which  flrengthened  their  conjecture,  was  their  being 
allured  by  perfons  of  undoubted  credit,  that  the  corn 
which  grows  neareft  to  villages,  farm-houfes,  barns,  or 
buildings  ufed  for  granaries,  is  always  much  more  da¬ 
maged  by  infeCts  than  that  which  grows  at  a  dillance 
'from  any  habitation.  Their  own  obiervations  confirmed 
this  fa£t;  and  their  experiments,  dictated  by  reafon, 
foon  proved  that  they  had  conjectured  right. 

Defirous  to  know  what  was  become  of  the  fvvarms  of 
butterflies  which  they  had  feen  go  out  of  the  granaries 
in  June  1761,  they  fearched  all  the  neighbouring  fields 
of  every  kind  of  corn,  and  beat  even  the  furrounding 
hedges,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  no  fort  of  purpofe : 
not  a  butterfly  could  they  find,  excepting  a  few  dead 
and  dried  ones  intangled  in  fpiders  webs  along  the  out- 
fide  of  the  corn.  This  very  circumftance  led  them  to 
the  difeovery  they  were  in  queft  of:  for,  rightly  reflect¬ 
ing  that  thefe  infects,  which  neither  they  nor  any  other 
perfons  had  been  able  to  find  in  the  fields  in  the  day 
time,  mult  certainly  be  of  the  phalence  or  noClurnal 
kind  ;  they,  without  farther  delay,  fet  out  with  a  candle 
and  lanthorn,  repaired  to  one  of  the  corn  fields  which 
they  had  vifited  in  the  afternoon,  and,  in  the  night  be¬ 
tween  the  5th  and  6th  of  June,  foon  deferied  a  great 
number  of'the  very  butterflies  they  were  feeking  for, 
upon  the  beards  of  the  ears  of  wheat.  They  returned 
to  the  fame  fpot  early  the  next  morning,  and  could  not 
then  find  a  fingle  one. 

From  that  time  they  faw  and  fhewed  to  whoever  chofe 
to  fee  them,  a  great  number  of  thefe  butterflies  upon 
the  Handing  wheat  and  barley.  Some  were  upon  the 
beards,  and  others  had  made  their  way  to  the  point  of 
the  grain.  Scarce  an  evening  pafled  without  their  fee¬ 
ing  lome  of  them  coupled.  Though  every  circumftance 
concurred  to  prove,  and  indeed  left  no  room  to  doubt, 
that  thefe  butterflies  were  the  fame  as  thofe  which  infeft- 
ed  the  corn  in  granaries  ;  yet,  to  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced,  and  to  convince  others,  in  this  refpeCt,  they 
took  fome  of  them  from  off  the  ears  of  corn  in  the 
field,  examined  them  with  a  mierofeope,  and  found  them 
to  be  of  the  very  fame  fpecies.  A  farther  demonff  ration 
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of  this  refulted  from  the  following  incidents.  M.  be 
Taponnat,  one  of  their  friends  in  Angoumois,  had,  in 
a  fmall  granary,  feveral  heaps  of  wheat  differently  pre¬ 
pared,  which  he  kept  by  way  of  experiment.  Meilrs. 
Duhamel  and  Tillet  obferving  numbers  of  caterpillars 
in  two  of  thofe  heaps,  adviled  him  to  put  that  corn  into 
an  oven  properly  heated,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dif- 
perfion  of  the  butterflies,  which  they  knew  would  other- 
wife  infallibly  proceed  from  thence:  but  this  was  neg- 
leCted.  On  the  2  iff  of  June,  about  feven  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  they  vifited  this  little  granary,  and  found 
upon  the  corn  a  multitude'  of  butterflies  in  great  agita¬ 
tion,  and  of  which  a  confiderable  number  foon  flew  out 
at  the  windows.  They  took  leave  of  M.  de  Taponnat, 
affuring  him  that  this  flight  of  infects  would  foon  light 
upon  his  {landing  corn.  When  they  were  gone,  M.  de 
Taponnat  had  the  curiofity  to  ftep  out,  to  fee  whether 
any  great  quantity  of  butterflies  Hill  continued  to  iffue 
from  his  granary  ;  which  he  could  eafily  do,  as  the  win¬ 
dow  was  very  low.  He  was  amazed  at  the  numbers  he 
faw  fly  out  at  that  one  window  ;  being,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  compute,  about  fifty  in  a  minute.  He  obferved, 
that  they  directed  their  flight  towards  a  field  of  wheat 
not  far  off,  and  thereupon  went  thither  with  five  or  fix 
other  perfons,  all  of  whom  faw  them  arrive  in  fwarms, 
proceeding  chiefly  from  the  granary.  They  faw  many 
of  them  light  upon  the  ears,  and  on  their  running  a 
cane  gently  over  the  awns,  beheld  them  rife  by  dozens 
at  a  time.  M.  de  Taponnat  was  fo  Hruck  with  this 
fight,  that  he  ordered  the  window  of  his  granary  to  be 
fliut  the  next  day,  and  his  corn  to  be  put  into  an  oven 
properly  heated,  as  foon  as  poflible. 

A  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  a  little 
barley  infeffed  with  thefe  infeCts,  could  not  be  perfuad- 
ed  to  do  the  fame,  though  his  whole  quantity  was  but  a 
few  bufhels.  The  confequence  was,  that  a  multitude  of 
butterflies  were  foon  feen  to  proceed  from  the  window 
of  his  granary,  and  fpread  fo  thick  over  an  adjacent  field 
of  barley,  that  not  an  ear  could  be  found  without  feve¬ 
ral  of  them  upon  it. 

Thefe  facts  confirm  all  the  former  remarks  of  our  ac¬ 
curate  inquirers,  who,  after  obferving  that  the  fitteff 
time  to  find  thefe  butterflies  upon  the  ears  of  Handing 
corn,  is  about  half  an  hour  after  fun-fet,  continue  thus. 

“  On  the  10th  of  June  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  we  vifited  the  fields  around  la  Rochefoucault, 
and  then  perceived  only  a  few  butterflies  upon  the  ears 
of  the  corn  :  they  were  greatly  agitated  ;  and  we  foon 
after  faw  numbers  of  the  fame  fpecies  arrive  on  all  fides, 
but  chiefly  from  certain  mills  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Thofe  that  were  upon  the  corn  flew  away  as  foon  as  we 
approached  them  with  a  light.  This  was  probably  the 
time  of  their  arrival.  Towards  nine  o’clock  we  renew¬ 
ed  our  feaixh,  and  faw  many  of  them  clung  to  the  ears, 
either  actually  coupled,  or  feeking  to  couple.  The  light 
did  not  affright  them  then,  and  we  had  time  enough  to 
examine  them  with  a  microfccpe.  We  found  fewer  of 
them  towards  midnight,  and  could  not  fee  any  early  the 
next  morning.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  difper- 
fion  of  thefe  butterflies  happens  always  regularly  at  the 
hours  before-mentioned  ;  for  we  have  obferved  feveral 
variations,  which  depend  on  the  warmth  of  the  air;  arid 
they  commonly  fettle  upon  the  corn  earlier  when  the 
fun  is  overcaff  with  clouds  juff  before  its  fetting. 

“  As  we  have  not  ever  met  with  thefe  butterflies  in 

the 
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the  day  time,  It  may  be  aflced,  where  they  then  retire 
to?  This  queftion  deferves  an  anfwer.  We  have 
fearched  for  them  in  vain  in  hedges  and  among  the  blades 
of  corn.  Light  certainly  incommodes  them :  for  when 
we  expofed  to  the  fun  veflels  in  which  fome  of  them 
were  inclofed,  they  hid  themfelves  in  the  {hade  formed 
by  creafes  of  the  paper  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  veflels,  in 
fuch  manner  that  we  were  fometimes  puzzled  to  find  them 
again.  One  day  that  the  fun  {hone  very  bright,  we  took 
two  chriftal  cups,  into  one  of  which  we  put  a  few  grains 
of  wheat  with  fome  butterflies,  then  covered  it  with  pa¬ 
per,  and  placed  it  upon  its  bottom,  in  a  garden  expofed 
to  the  fun.  We  put  fome  butterflies  into  the  other,  but 
not  any  corn,  and  placed  it  clofe  to  the  former,  with  its 
bottom  uppermoft,  that  the  butterflies  might  receive  the 
full  heat  of  the  fun  :  and  laftly,  we  fet  one  of  M.  de 
Reaumur’s  thermometers  upon  the  ground,  juft  by  thefe 
cups.  When  the  liquor  had  rifen  to  from  45  to  50  de¬ 
grees,  (from  1 12  to  124  of  Farenheit’s)  we  faw  that  all 
the  butterflies  in  the  cup  where  there  was  not  any  corn, 
were  dead  :  in  the  other,  only  fome  were  dead  ;  becaufe 
moft  of  them  had  found  a  {hady  fhelter,  either  by  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  into  the  grains,  or  by  hiding  themfelves 
under  the  paper  cover.  We  knew  before,  that  thefe 
butterflies  are  greatly  agitated,  and  flutter  very  much 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  but  we  could  not 
tell  whether  that  proceeded  from  pleafure  or  pain.  The 
doubt  is  now  removed  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  they 
retire  to  a  cool  or  {hady  place  during  the  day  time,  and 
that  their  fmallnefs  prevents  our  finding  where  they 
are  hidden,  which  may  perhaps  be  in  woods  or 
thickets,  in  crevices  in  the  barks  of  trees,  or  in  the 
earth.” 

That  the  caterpillars  which  produce  firft  aureliae,  and 
then  thefe  butterflies,  can,  and  frequently  do,  live  un¬ 
der-ground,  that  they  can  pafs  the  winter  there  inclofed 
in  the  grain  with  which  they  are  fown,  and  even  un¬ 
dergo  their  feveral  metamorphofes  in  the  earth,  fo  as  to 
arife  from  thence  in  the  form  of  butterflies  in  thefpring, 
has  been  demonftrated  by  the  following  experiments. 

In  May,  1761,  Meflieurs  Duhamel  and  Tillet  planted, 
in  a  garden-pot,  corn  in  which  they  knew  there  were  ca¬ 
terpillars.  They  buried  it  an  inch  deep,  watered  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  faw  that,  notwithftanding  plentiful  rains  had 
fallen  upon  it,  thofe  caterpillars  changed  into  aureliae  juft 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  granary.  Thefe  aureliae  pro¬ 
duced  butterflies,  which,  weak  as  they  were  when  firft 
hatched,  foon  made  their  way  out  of  the  ground. 

To  be  the  more  certain  of  their  power,  with  refpeft  to 
this  laft  article,  the  fame  gentlemen  put  fome  thouroughly 
dry,  and  well  pulverifed  earth  into  a  glafs  veflel,  then  laid 
upon  that  earth  a  layer  of  corn  in  which  they  knew  there 
were  aureliae,  and  covered  this  with  equally  will  dried  and 
pulverifed  earth,  at  leaft  half  an  inch  deep  ;  after  which 
they  tied  a  paper  over  the  veflel,  to  keep  in  the  butterflies, 
in  cafe  they  {hould  pierce  through  the  upper  mould.  In 
eft'eft,  they  did  pierce  through  it,  coupled,  and  laid  fuch 
quantities  of  eggs  as  covered  its  -whole  furface. 

To  fee  whether  thefe  infers  would  rife  as  eafily  from 
underneath  a  ftiffer  earth,  and  what  effect  their  being  bu¬ 
ried  deeper  would  have,  a  wooden  box  wras  divided  into 
three  partitions,  and  filled  writh  common  mould  taken  out 
of  a  kitchen-garden.  Corn  known  to  be  infefted  with 
thefe  caterpillars  was  planted  an  inch  deep  in  one  of  thefe 
partitions,  two  inches  deep  in  another,  and  three  inches 
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in  the  third.  All  of  them  were  then  covered  -with  a  glafs 
frame,  and  butterflies  foon  appeared  in  each  of  the  divi-- 
fions  ;  but  they  were  far  the  moft  numerous  in  that  where 
they  had  been  buried  but  an  inch  deep.  In  another  trial, 
a  number  of  infefted  grains  were  covered  with  a  ftill  ftiffer 
earth,  wetted,  and  prefled  down  ;  and  not  any  butterflies 
appeared  there.  At  their  firft  coming  out  of  the  ground, 
they  are  rumpled,  as  when  taken  out  of  a  chryfalis  :  but 
after  refting  a  moment,  they  fliake  their  wings,  fet  them 
right,  and  foon  take  their  flight. 

That  fome  of  thefe  butterflies  can,  and  do  come  out  of 
the  ploughed  ground  which  has  been  fowed  with  infefted 
feeds,  is  certain:  but  Meflieurs  Duhamel  and  Tillet  are 
thoroughly  fatisfied  that  their  number  is  but  fmall,  that 
moft  of  the  caterpillars  fown  with  the  grain  perifh  be¬ 
fore  they  can  reach  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
butterflies  -which  proceed  from  granaries  are  the  great 
fource  of  the  increafe  of  this  infeft:  for,  fay  they,  the 
grain  which  contains  a  young  caterpiller  will  grow,  if  its 
germe  has  not  been  damaged;  and  as  its  mealy  fubftance 
is  confumed  by  the  plant,  the  caterpillar  muft  die  for  want 
of  food.  Befides,  as  is  proved  by  the  laft-mentioned  ex¬ 
periment,  the  butterflies  cannot  pierce  through  a  clofe  and 
hardened  earth  ;  which  generally  is  the  cafe  of  ploughed 
land  that  has  been  expofed  to  the  winter  rains. 

After  obferving  that  the  two  fexes  fometimes  unite  a  fe- 
cond  time  after  feparation  ;  that  the  female  depofits  her 
eggs  almoft  immediately  after  they  are  fecundated,  in  fmall 
parcels  of  from  6  to  30,  and  that  each  female  lays  in  all 
from  60  to  90  ;  adding  to  this,  that  there  are  generally 
three  flights  in  a  year,  one  at  the  latter  end  of  May  or  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  a  fecond  in  Auguft,  and  a  third  in 
fome  of  the  fubfequent  months,  during  which  a  fourth  alfo, 
and  even  a  fifth,  have  been  known  ;  we  may,  from  the 
following  calculation,  form  an  idea  of  the  aftonilhing 
multiplication  of  thefe  infefts,  and  confequently  of  the 
ravages  which  they  muft  make  where  they  have  eftablifhed 
themfelves. 

F.very  female  produces  from  60  to  90  eggs,  of  which 
75  is  the  medium  :  but  let  us  fuppofe  the  number  to  be 
no  more  than  70.  Let  us  fuppofe  alfo,  that  of  thofe  70 
eggs,  one  half  only  produces  females,  which  makes  the 
number  35.  This  multiplied  by  70,  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  each,  gives  for  the  fecond  brood,  from  a  fingle  in¬ 
feft,  2450  :  the  half  of  this  number,  fuppofed  to  be  fe¬ 
males,  is  1225,  which  multiplied  by  70,  gives  85,750  for 
the  third  brood.  The  half  of  this  number,  being  42,875, 
multiplied  by  70,  gives  for  the  fourth  brood,  3,001,250; 
and  the  half  this,  1,500,625,  multiplied  by  70,  gives 
105,043,750  for  the  fifth  brood:  fo  that  fuppofing  five 
broods  in  a  year,  each  female  butterfly  of  this  fpecies  that 
exifts  in  May,  produces,  before  the  May  following,  no 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  five  millions,  forty  three  thou- 
fand,  feven  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  of  the  fame  kind. 

It  is  not  agreed  whether  thefe  infefts  prefer  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley  or  rye.  The  obfervations  and  trials  made  by  Mefl, 
Duhamel  and  Tillet  feem  to  prove,  that  they  attack  in¬ 
differently  whichever  lies  moft  convenient  for  them ;  and 
that  they  do  not  fpare  maize,  when  it  is  ftripped  of  its 
ftalk  and  laid  up  in  a  granary,  where  they  can  come  at 
the  foft  infide  part  of  the  grain ;  or  even  oats,  though  it 
be  the  common,  but  miftaken  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Angoumois,  that  this  laft  grain  is  a  prefervative  of  cithers, 
efpecially  of  barley,  when  fown  with  it,  or  intermixed  in 
the  fame  heap. 
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M.  Tillet  inclofed  feveral  ears  of  {landing  oats  in  a 
wide  mouthed  glafs  bottle,  and  put  into  it  fome  of  thefe 
butterflies ;  after  which  he  covered  the  mouth  with  a 
piece  of  fine  linen.  The  butterflies  coupled  there,  laid 
their  eggs  upon  the  ears,  and  feveral  caterpillars  avhich 
proceeded  from  thofe  eggs,  adlually  introduced  themfelves 
into  the  grains.  A  manifeft  proof  that,  though  the  pen¬ 
dent  pofition  of  the  grains  of  oats,  whilft  growing,  may 
be  inconvenient  to  the  female  butterflies,  many  of  whofe 
eggs  may  be  wafhed  or  blown  off,  more  eafily  than  from 
other  corn,  before  they  are  fixed  by  the  vifcous  matter 
which  fallens  them  to  the  hulks ;  yet  the  corn-caterpillar 
can  live  upon  oats.  What  is  {till  more  extraordinary  is, 
that  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  were  mixed 
together  in  a  glafs  veffel,  into  which  fome  of  thefe  butter¬ 
flies  were  put :  and  the  oats  were  damaged  by  caterpillars, 
as  much  as  any  of  the  other  grain  :  though  it  is  certain  that 
thefe  infects  do  but  little  mifchief  to  oats  in  the  granary  ; 
happily  for  the  poor  people  who  make  bread  of  this  corn. 

In  guarding  againft  thefe  infedls,  the  farmer  has  three 
objedls:  j,  to  preferve  his  grain  for  feed  ;  2,  to  keep  it 
for  food  and  market ;  and,  3,  the  total  deftrudlion  of  the 
infedls. 

To  preferve  the  corn  for  feed,  it  flhould  be  threlhed  out 
as  foon  as  poffible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  transformation 
of  the  caterpillars  brought  from  the  field,  which  otherwife 
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foon  become  butterflies,  whofe  prodigious  number  of  eggs 
would  exceedingly  increafe  the  evil  •  For  want  of  this  pre¬ 
caution,  two  thirds  of  the  {lore  of  feed-corn  has  frequently 
been  deflroyed. 

The  feed  fhould  either  be  dried  in  an  oven,  in  which 
the  heat  thould  be  llrong  enough  to  kill  the  caterpillars, 
without  deftroying  the  vegetative  power  of  the  grain  ; 
which  will  be  properly  effected  by  124  degrees  of  heat 
on  Farenheit’s  thermometer,  or  foaked  in  a  ftrong  lye  of 
wood  allies  and  quick-lime,  heated  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
the  finger  can  juft  bear  it.  Let  the  corn  contained  in  a 
balket  be  ftirred  in  this  lye,  and  the  grains  fkimmed 
off  that  float  on  the  furface.  When  the  corn  has  been 
thus  foaked  for  about  two  minutes,  the  balket  which 
contains  it  fhould  then  be  lifted  up,  and  fufpended  by 
two  poles,  till  the  lye  is  drained  off.  The  grain 
Ihould  then  be  fpread  very  thin  on  the  floor  of  a  gra¬ 
nary  to  dry,  while  a  fecond  baflcet-full  is  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  corn  thus  fteeped,  and  -well 
dried,  will  keep  a  year,  and  continue  fit  for  flowing. 

By  following  the  above  diredlions,  corn  may  be  pre- 
ferved'from  the  ravages  of  thefe  or  any  other  fimilar 
infects  that  prey  upon  it.  Hijioir  (Tun  Infefte  qui  de- 
vore  les  Grains  de  V  Angoumois. 

BUTTER-JAGS,  flowers  of  the  wild  trefoil. 
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CAB  CAB 


CABBAGE,  the  name  of  a  plant  well  known, 
and  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Cabbages  have  lately  been  cultivated  for  the  food  of 
cattle,  and  by  feveral  experiments  found  to  produce  a 
very  large  increafe  when  managed  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  New  Hufbandry.  M.  de  Chateauvieux  has 
been  very  particular  in  relating  the  fuccefs  of  his  expe¬ 
riments,  which  we  fhall  therefore  give  the  reader. 

“  I  began,  fays  this  curious  gentleman  in  a  letter  to 
M.  du  Hamel,  by  retrenching  the  dung ;  though  the 
fpot  I  chofe  for  my  fir  ft  trial  had  not  received  any  for 
feveral  years.  It  had  indeed  been  well  prepared  by  plough¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year,  when  one  half  of  it  bore  bar¬ 
ley,  and  the  other  oats.  I  now  made  it  into  a  bed,  the 
middle  of  which  was  diredlly  over  the  laft  year’s  furrow. 
I  ploughed  this  bed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
1751,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  had  been  intended  for 
wheat.  I  planted  on  it  a  Angle  row  of  white  cabbages, 


which  I  watered  to  make  then*  take  root  the  better- 
The  length  of  this  bed  was  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet, 
and  its  breadth  fix  feet  feven  inches. 

“  That  I  might  be  able  to  make  a  juft  comparifon 
between  the  cabbages  of  this  bed,  and  thofe  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  I  planted  a  fpot  of  ground  in  the  latter, 
the  fame  day,  with  the  fame  fort  of  plants.  This  fpot 
had  been  extremely  well  dug,  and  plentifully  dunged  by 
the  gardener,  who  took  all  poffible  care  of  thefe  plants 
during  the  fummer,  and  weeded  them  as  often  as  was 
neceffary.  Inftead  of  cabbaging,  moft  of  them  ran  up 
in  height:  upon  which  I  plucked  them  up,  and  planted 
others  in  their  ftead. 

“  I  bellowed  the  fame  care  and  culture  on  my  row  of 
cabbages  in  the  bed,  as  if  they  had  been  wheat. 

“  On  the  ninth  of  March  1752,  the  alleys  were  ftir¬ 
red  with  the  plough.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  I 
gave  them  a  fecond  ftirring  with  the  cultivator.  On  the 
third  of  June  they  had  a  third  ftirring  with  the  plough: 

and 
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and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  I  made  my  gardener  hand- 
hoe  them,  for  fear  the  plough  fhould  damage  feveral 
{talks  of  wheat  which  grew  on  the  next  bed,  and  were 
bent,  but  not  lodged. 

«  Thefe  cabbages  were  never  watered,  except  once, 
which  was  at  the  time  of  planting  them ;  and  yet  they 
were  always  crifp  and  firm,  even  in  the  hotted  days. 
By  this  eafy  and  expeditious  culture,  they  attained  all 
the  perfection  that  could  be  defired  ;  and  furpaffed  thofe 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  ^ts  much  in  goodnefs,  as  they"did 
in  bulk.  Mod  of  them  weighed  between  fifteen  and  1 
eighteen  pounds,  and  the  fmalled  between  eight  and  ten. 
The  weight  of  all  the  plants  which  grew  on  this  bed,  was 
840  pounds.” 

Tire  intelligent  and  careful  cultivator  Mr.  John-Wynn 
Baker,  in  a  report  he  made  to  the  Dublin  Society,  tells 
us,  that  he  alfo  cultivated  cabbages  after  the  manner  of 
the  New  Hufbandry,  on  apiece  of  ground  that  had  bore 
potatoes  the  preceding  year.  It  was  manured  with  a  corn- 
pod  of  lime,  earth,  and  dung,  perfectly  incorporated. 
On  the  fixth  and  feventh  of  July  1764,  he  planted  one 
row  of  cabbage  plants  on  the  middle  of  every  ridge,  of 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  the  plants  in  the  rows  being 
two  feet  from  each  other,  and  the  rows  five  feet  afunder. 
On  the  fixth  of  July  a  fine  rain  fell,  and  more  on  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  faved  the  expence  of  water¬ 
ing,  and  fecured  life  to  the  plants. 

On  the  feventh  of  Augud  the  cabbages  were  horfe- 
hoed,  by  taking  off,  at  one  furrow  of  the  plough,  only 
one  fide  of  each  ridge,  clofe  to  the  plants  :  in  this 
manner  they  remained  till  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the 
plough  was  ran  along  in  the  fame  furrow  ;  by  which, 
with  the  fird  furrow,  the  foil  was  ploughed  about 
twenty-one  inches  deep.  This  being  finifhed,  the  earth 
was  immediately  returned  back  to  the  plants,  which 
afforded  them  frefh  nourifhment  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
their  roots  time  enough  to  penetrate  this  frefla  earth, 
which,  by  the  horfe-hoeing,  was  become  very  fine 
mould,  they  were  differed  to  continue  in  this  date  till 
the  twelfth  of  September ;  when  they  were  again  horfe- 
hoed,  by  taking  off  the  other  fide  of  every  ridge  ;  and 
on  the  twentieth  the  furrow  was  deepened  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  the  mould  immediately  return¬ 
ed  to  the  plants.  On  the  eighteenth  of  October  a 
fmall  furrow  was  thrown  up  to  each  fide  of  every  ridge, 
which  finifhed  the  culture,  and  redored  the  ridges  to  the 
form  in  which  they  were  when  the  plants  were  put  upon 
them. 

The  plants  all  grew  luxuriantly  ;  and  in  the  hotted 
weather  were  infinitely  more  brittle  in  their  leaves, 
than  any  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  ;  which  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  indication  of  health  in  thefe  kind  of  plants. 

The  horfe-hoeing  was  fo  effectually  dedructivc  to  the 
weeds,  that  the  expence  of  weeding  was  a  mere  trifle. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  Mr.  Baker  cut  one  row  of 
thefe  cabbages,  they  then  beginning  to  decay,  which 
is  indicated  by  their  burding.  The  number  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  they  weighed  fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  weight,  three  quarters,  and  twenty-one  pounds  ; 
which,  at  an  average,  is  feven  pounds  and  near  fix  ounces 
for  each  cabbage. 

The  produce  upon  an  acre,  on  weighing  this  row, 
which  was  five  hundred  and  fixteen  feet  long,  amounted 
to  twenty-three,  tons,  four  hundred,  two  quarters,  and 
fourteen  pounds ;  which  Mr.  Baker  obferves  is,  at  lead, 
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‘rom  ten  to  feventeeti  tons  lefs  than  the  produ&  wouhf 
lave  been  upon  an  acre,  could  he  have  obtained  the  large, 
ate,  Dutch  cabbage. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Randall,  in  a  treatife  lately  pub- 
lifired,  entitled  Semi-Virgilian  Hufbandry,  has  given  us 
the  following  1  cthod  of  cultivating  cabbages,  according 
to  his  newly-propofed  fydem,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  New  Hufbandry  executed  by  the  ordinary  im¬ 
plements. 

The  foil  on  which  the  cabbages  are  to  grow,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a  loam  in  good  heart ;  and  as  the  Semi-Virgiliart 
Hufbandry  requires  only  that  the  foil  fhould  be  made  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine,  without  the  aflidance  of  any  dung,  there¬ 
fore  the  land  dedined  for  thefe  cabbages  mud  be  thrown 
up  to  be  fallowed,  that  it  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
a  winter  and  fummer  fallow,  fo  as  to  be  exquifitely  well 
prepared  tor  the  reception  of  the  plants  about  Old  Michael¬ 
mas. 

As  cabbages  extract  their  nourifhment  from  a  confide- 
rable  depth,  as  well  as  from  tfiefurface  of  the  foil,  it  will 
be  neceffary  that  the  land  diould  be  double-trenched  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  fallowing. 

The  loam,  immediately  after  harved,  is  to  be  turned 
up,  and  the  workman  is  to  go  as  deep  as  he  can  with  his 
plough,  another  plough  is  immediately  to  follow  in  the 
fame  furrow  with  a  higher  earth-board,  which  will  cad 
the  mould  over,  and  bury  the  dubble,  if  it  was  not  before, 
by  fome  other  method,  dedroyed  :  in  this  manner  the  field 
will,  as  it  were,  be  turned  upfide  down,  double  fpitted 
more  than  a  foot  deep,  and  the  dubble  will  be  fooner 
rotted.  The  harrows  mud  then  make  the  ground  as  fine 
as  the  feafon  will  at  that  time  permit* 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  when  the  Weather  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  it,  is  to  double  trench  the  land,  and  lay  it  up  till 
the  fpring  ill  {harp  ridges. 

Here  Mr.  Randall  makes  a  very  fenfible  and  ufeful  ob- 
fervation,  namely,  that  the  teams  mud  not  be  differed  to 
go  upon  the  ground  till  it  is  fird  tried  with  a  fpade,  to  fee 
whether  the  foil  is  dry  enough  to  the  depth  it  was  ploughed 
before  ;  for  treading  the  ground  in  any  feafon  of  the  year, 
when  it  is  not  in  order,  or  fufficiently  dry,  is  a  very  de- 
druaivfc  pra&ice.  The  dandard  in  this  cafe  recommended, 
very  properly  by  Mr.  Randall,  is,  when  the  mould  crum¬ 
bles  or  feels  mellow  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  in* 
dead  of  adhering,  fo  as  to  judge  by  the  touch,  whether 
the  parts  will  give  way  to  the  tread,  or  whether  the  earth 
be  in  fuch  a  date  of  cohcfion  as  to  be  padded  under  the 
horfes  feet. 

The  following  directions  are  given  for  performing  the 
ridge-work,  or  laying  up  the  foil  for  the  winter. 

The  ploughman  is  to  begin  in  any  part  of  the  ground 
he  pleafes,  and  go  one  bout,  throwing  the  furrows  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  may  form  a  little  ridge.  When  this 
is  done,  the  horfes  mud  turn  to  the  left,  and  the  diare- 
point  be  put  to  the  end  of  the  trench  ;  then  go  another 
bout  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  the  Horfes  again 
turning  to  the  left,  and  continuing  to  go  on  in  this  manner, 
till  the  piece  of  ground  is  ploughed  throughout.  If  the 
plough  begins  clofe  to  a  hedge,  it  may  fave  tome  little 
trouble  in  going  over  more  ground  than  is  neceffary  ;  and 
where  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  the  plough  fhould 
crofs  the  path  the  horfes  went  in  the  fird  operation,  as  this 
crofs-ploughing  is  often  a  means  of  dirring  the  baulks 
made  by  a  former  ploughing. 
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The  firflbout  fhould  be  drawn  out  as  flraitas  poffible, 
as  the  reft  will  depend  upon  it ;  and  if  the  hedge  is  not 
itrait  enough  to  allow  this,  the  ploughman  fhould  begin 
at  fome  diflance  from  it  for  the  advantage  of  a  flrait  line, 
leaving  the  fkirtings  near  the  hedge  to  be  laft  finifhed. 
The  land  will  now  lie  in  gentle  riling  ridges  and  regular 
valleys,  ready  for  the  third  operation. 

In  this  the  ploughman  is  to  go  the  very  lame  ground 
over  again,  with  the  fame  plough,  or  one  a  little  wider 
and  higher  in  the  earth-hoard,  and  throw  the  mould 
over  the  right  and  then  over  the  left  fide  of  the  firfh  ridge, 
going  four  inches  and  a  half,  or  five  inches  deep,  and 
turning  off,  as  before,  continually  to  the  left.  This 
trench-work  requires  four  good  horfes  to  a  plough  ;  and 
the  fecond  team,  in  the  firfh  operation,  if  the  ground  be 
hard,  and  has  not  been  flirred  for  a  long  time,  may  re¬ 
quire  five  horfes,  but  not  more. 

The  ground  will  now  lie  in  fharp  ridges,  and  deep 
trenches  ;  and  if  the  work  be  well  executed,  the  bottom 
of  the  hollows  or  little  ridges,  will  be  near  twelve,  or 
at  the  very  leaft  nine,  inches  below  the  bafis  of  the  ridges, 
or  furface  of  the  ground,  and  about  eighteen  inches  wide  ; 
and  the  diflance  from  the  top  of  one  ridge  to  another  will 
be  near  three  times  and  a  half  the  width  of  the  plough,  as 
it  runs  in  the  ground  after  the  horfes  ;  the  breadth  of  the 
ground,  which  each  ridge  Hands  upon,  being  about  four¬ 
teen  inches. 

In  this  fituation  the  land  is  to  remain  till  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  firfh  opportunity  that  occurs  in  that 
month,  the  ridges  and  the  whole  ground  being  of  a  proper 
drynefs,  is  to  be  feized  for  the  next  operation. 

In  the  firfh  place,  a  pair  of  ox-harrows,  or  the  heaviefl 
of  all,  in  many  counties  called  drags,  are  to  be  yoked  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  cattle  are  to  go  a-breaft,  not  in  a  line  ; 
but  two  on  one  fide,  and  two  on  the  other,  and  to  walk 
in  the  trenches,  having  a  ridge  between  them  ;  by  which 
means  the  harrows  will  move  on  the  crown  of  one  ridge, 
at  the  center  ;  and  the  outward  parts,  when  well  guided, 
-will  reach  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  on  each  fide  that  Avhich  di¬ 
vides  the  cattle.  The  harrows,  which  are  to  go  only  once 
in  a  place,  will  greatly  reduce  the  foil,  and  pulling  down 
the  ridges,  the  foil  will  be  in  a  manner  level,  yet  not  fo 
even  but  that  the  ploughman  may  with  eafe  difeover  where 
the  ridges  flood.  The  ploughman  is  now  to  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  he  threw  the  ground  into  ridges, 
keeping  the  plough-fhare  along  thecrownof  a  ridge,  which 
will  be  vifible  enough  after  once  harrowing.  "When  he  has 
gone  one  bout,  which  mufl  be  on  the  tops  of  two  ridges, 
the  furrows  will  be  turned  to  the  right,  and  lie  pretty  flat 
on  that  part  which  was  atrench  before  :  thus  proceeding 
throughout  the  field,  the  whole  will  again  lie  in  Angle 
ridges,  and  Angle  trenches  ;  but,  if  the  weather  permits, 
as  foon  as  this  operation  is  performed,  the  foil  mufl  be 
double  trenched,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond  plough¬ 
ing  of  the  fecond  operation,  when,  it  is.  laid  in  ridges  for 
the  winter  ;  thus  the  whole  field  wi'll  again  lie  under  the 
double  work  of  high  ridges  and  deep  trenches. 

We  are  now  to  fuppofe  the  ridge-work  brought  forward 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  fpring,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
lummcr,.  when  weeds  begin  to  grow  plentifully. 

The  ridges  mufl,  at  this  time,  be  pulled  down  as  be¬ 
fore,  with  heavy  harrows  ;  but  inflead  of  going  once,  the 
fervant  mufl  go  twice  in  a  place,  and  then  ufe  the  lighter 
harrows,  and  afterwards  the  flnefl  of  all,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  induce- a  large 
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crop  of  weeds  to  grow :  but  if  the  weather  will  permit 
the  horfes  to  tread  on  the  ground  without  fpoiling  it,  the 
weeds  mufl  not  be  fuffered  to  grow  more  then  a  plough 
can  bury  by  going  the  ufual  depth  ;  and  when  the  weeds 
are  turned  down,  another  plough  is  tofolloAv,  and  to  co¬ 
ver  the  furrow  of  the  firfh,  after  Avhich  the  land  is  to  be 
harrowed  doAvn  again  as  level  as  pofAble,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  yielding  another  crop  of  Aveeds.. 

When  the  fecond  crop  of  weeds  is  got  to  a  tolerable 
height,  it  may  be  proper  to  try,  Avith  a  fpade,  Avhetlier 
the  firfh  Aveeds,  which  were  turned  doAvn  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fecond  flratum,  are  fufliciently  putriAed  :  if  they  are, 
the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  as  before ;  but  if  they  are  not, 
the  weeds  noAv  groAving  mufl  be  turned  doAvn  by  one 
ploughing  by  fuch  a  depth  only  as  to  bury  them,  and  the 
land  mull  be  afterwards  levelled  with  a  loaded  bufh-harrow. 

We  may  fuppofe,  that  by  the  middle  of  Augufl,  the 
Aveeds  firfh  turned  down  will  be  rotted  ;  therefore  at  that 
time  the  third  crop  of  weeds  maybe  turned  down  by  the 
double  fpitting,  already  mentioned,  and  left  in  this  con¬ 
dition  till  there  isoccafion  to  make  ufe  of  the  land. 

Jufl  before  the  time  of  planting  the  cabbages,  the  land 
mufl  be  laid  as  level  as  poffible,  and  by  frequent  harroAV- 
ings  it  Avill  not  be  inferior  to  a  garden  for  Anenefs. 

The  ground  being  now  ready  to  receive  the  plants,  it 
Avill  be  neceflary  to  point  out  hoAv  they  are  to  be  raifed  and 
tranfplanted,  Avhich  cannot  be  better  done  than  in  Mr. 
Randall’s  own  words.. 

“  The  ground  on  which  the  cabb3ge-feed  is  to  be  fown* 
mufl;  be  exceeding  fine,  in  great  heart,  and  abfolutely  clear 
of  weeds,  otherwife  it  will  be  difficult  to  raife  the  plants 
in  perfedion.;  and,  in  order  to  this,  the  richefl  and  cleanefl 
piece  of  ground  mufl  be  Axed  on,  immediately  after  the 
fame  harvefl,  when  the  fallow  for  cabbages  begins,  and 
the  nurfery  for  the  plants  mufl  have  all  the  advantages  of 
fallowing  equally  Avith  that  which  is  to  receive  the  plants  j 
and  about  the.  middle  of  July  the  cabbage-feed  is  to  be 
foAvn  :butashufbandmen  are  unacquainted  with  the  manner 
of  foAving  this  feed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  employ  an  honeft 
gardener  to  perform  thisbufmefs  as  it  ought ;  and  the  lame 
perfon  may  be  alfo  employed  to  pick  out  the  young  plants 
upon  another  piece  of  ground,  in  great  heart,  and  clear, 
of  weeds,  left  they  fhould  draw  one  another  before  the 
feafcn  arrives  when  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted  out  for 
good  and  all,  on.  the  ground  whereon  they  are  to  Hand  for 
a  crop :  one  perch  will  raife  plants  fufficient  for  more  than 
an  acre  of  cabbages,  from  two  ounces  of  feed,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  a  great  choice,  as  there  will  be  fome  puny 
plants  in  the  nurfery,  let  the  gardener  or  thofe  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  ground,  take  what  care  they  can  ;  and  the  feed 
mufl  be  procured  from  Scotland,  as  the  Scotch  cabbage- 
feed  is  the  properefl  for  this  vegetable,  when  deSgned  for 
the  ufe  of  cattle,  as  they  will  grow  late,  and  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  fize,  when  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  plough¬ 
ing  among  them,  during  the  time  of  their  growth. 

“  H  the  gardener  is  diligent,,  the  expence  of  thus  prick¬ 
ing  out  the  tender  plants,  at  Ax  fquare  inches,  on  about  Ax 
perches  and  a  half,  w ill  be  about  four  or  five  {hillings  ; 
but  if  the  OAvnercan  depend  upon  the  nurfery ’s  being  clear 
of  Aveeds,  though  the  \Areather  be  very  growing,  there  is 
a  much  cheaper  method  of  railing  the  plants  :  for  if  the 
gaulenei,,  with  the  above  tAvo  ounces  of  feed,  to  be  foAvn 
on  fix  perches  and  a  half,  takes  care  to  let  out  the  plants 
with  a  fmall  hand-hoe,  before  they  begin  to  draw  one 
another,  he  may  hoe  up  the  puny,  and  leave  none  but 
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the  ftouteft  plants,  at  a  proper  diftance,  fuppofe  fix  inches, 
afunder,  rather  under  than  over.  While  he  is  doing  this, 
he  may  aflift  the  plants  he  fuffers  to  ftand,  by  giving  them 
a  little  mould  to  their  Hems,  and  checking  any  weeds  that 
appear  ;  by  this  means,  the  plants  will  grow  to  perfeftion, 
and  need  not  be  removed  till  they  are  tranfplanted  out  for 
the  crop  :  and  if  the  gardener  lows  the  feed,  and  leaves 
the  plants  on  the  fame  ground,  about  fix  inches  afunder, 
one  perch  will  tranfplant  twenty-five,  and  comequently, 
fix  perches  and  about  a  half,  will  tranfplant  an  acre, 
from  two  ounces  of  feed  on  fix  perches  and  a  nalt,  and  fet 
out  at  fix  inches  from  each  young  plant. 

“  When  the  plants  are  thus  raifed  on  the  nurfery,  by 
either  method,  pricking  them  out,  or  fetting  them  out 
with  the  fmall  hand-hoe,  and  the  feafon  is  arrived  foi 
tranfplanting  them  on  the  ground  they  are  to  Hand  on  to  be 
cabbages,  the  next  bufinefsis  to  confider  the  diftance  they 
are  to  ftand  from  each  other,  when  tranfplanted  ;  and  here 
we  muft  firft  obferve,  that  gardeners  ufually  fetthem  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other  throughout  the.  piece 
of  ground  allotted  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  during  their  ftay 
on  the  foil,  they  only  hand-hoe  and  earth  tnem  up,  when 
on  the  bed  they  are  tranfplanted  upon,  without  ever  giv¬ 
ing  themfelves  any  farther  trouble  about  them,  being.no 
ways  anxious  to  make  them  grow  to  the  largeft  fize  which 

they  are  capable  of.  . 

“  In  an  acre  there  are  4840  fquare  yards,  which  is 
about  fixty-nine  yards  and  a  half  every  way ;  but  in  order 
to  proportion  an  acre  in  a  piece  of  ground,  if  the  length 
be  meafured,  and  the  above  number  of  fquare  yards  in 
an  acre,  be  divided  by  the  length,  the  quotient  is  the 
breadth,  and  both  divifions  multiplied  together  will  give 
4840  yards.  Now,  as  gardeners  plant  their  cabbage- 
plants  at  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  this  is  allowing  hx 
lquare  feet  and  a  quarter  for  each  plant,  and  makes  the 
number  of  about  6970  plants  on  an  acre;  and  plants  fet 
in  two  rows,  at  two  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  fet  two 
feet  from  each  other  in  thofe  rows,  and  then  meafuring  out 
four  feet  and  a  quarter  from  one  of  thofe  rows,  and  fetting 
two  rows  more  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  on  throughout 
•‘the  ground  ;  when  the  plants  are  fet  in  this  manner,,  the 
number  of  cabbages  will  be  about  6970,  which  is  the  lame 
as  the  gardeners  raife  on  an  acre,  and  the  liberty  of  plough¬ 
ing  on  one  fide  of  every  row,  or  in  the  interval,  and 
horfe-hoeing  between  the  narroweft  rows,  or  the  par¬ 
titions. 

“When  the  proper  feafon  arrives,  about  Old  Michael¬ 
mas,  or  a  little  after,  the  plants  are  to  be  fet,  as  above, 
firft  one  row  the  length  of  the  ground,  at  two  feet  diftance 
from  each  other  ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  then  another 
row  in  the  fame  manner,  at  two  feet  diftance  fiom  the  laft , 
and,  when  this  is  done,  another  row  muft  be  planted,  in 
like  manner,  at  the  diftance  of  four  feet  three  inches  from 
the  laft ;  then  another  row  of  plants,  at  two  feet  diftance 
from  the  laft:  here,  then,  one  fyftem  will  confift  of  one 
partition  of  two  feet,  and  an  interval  of  four  feet  and  a 
quarter,  and  of  two  plants  to  each  fyftem  :  for  four  lect 
and  a  quarter,  added  to  two  feet,  and  then  multiplied  by 
two  feet,  the  diftance  of  the  plants  in  the  rows,  gives  the 
parallelogram  for  two  plants,  or  twelve  feet  and  a  half  ; 
and  this,  divided  by  two,  gives  fix  feet  and  a  quarter. ; 
which  is  the  gardeners  diftance,  in  their  practice  of  culti¬ 
vating  thefe  plants,  or  raifing  about  6970  cabbages  on  an 
acre,  which  is  2130  more  than  can  be  raifed  when  they 
are  planted  in  fquare  yards  throughout  the  acre. 
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“  The  ground  being  thus  planted,  we  are  now  to  con- 
du<ft  thefe  vegetables  through  all  the  ftages  of  their  growth, 
and  to  help  them  to  nutritive  principles  in  the  ftate  of  their 
greateft  exigency  ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  at  the  beginning 
of  winter  the  ground  muft  be  taken  good  care  of,  not  only 
to  keep  it  dry,  but  alfo  to  drain  off  the  chilling  wets  from 
the  bed  of  plants,  which,  as  was  faid  before,  contains  two 
feet.  The  firft  thing,  then,  to  be  done,  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  but  when  the  foil  is  dry,  is  to  throw  the  in¬ 
tervals  up  into  a  (harp  ridge,  at  two  bouts,  twice  in  a  place, 
and  as  deep,  each  time,  as  the  plough  can  go  ;  this  ridge- 
work,  and  double  fpitted,  may  be  performed  very  well  at 
two  bouts,  as  it  will  allow  nine  inches  in  the  middle  of  the 
interval,  when  the  ploughman  begins  to  turn  the  mould  of 
the  firft  bout  upon;  and  then,  at  the  fecond  bout,  he  will 
reach  within  three  inches  of  the  plants,  if  he  meafures 
the  ground  as  he  ought  with  his  plough,  in  leaving  nine 
inches  to  turn  the  firft  furrow  on,  and  keeps  exa&ly  nine 
inches,  in  the  fecond  bout,  from  the  land  fide  of  the  firft: 
however,  he  muft  fo  manage  his  two  bouts,  as  to  come  ' 
no  nearer  than  three  inches  on  the  beds  of  plants,  whilft 
he  is  going  the  fecond  bout. 

“  This  operation  being  over,  the  ground  will  then  lie 
in  the  following  form :  there  will  be  a  high  two-bout  land 
in  the  interval,  taking  up  five  furrows  in  breadth,  or  three 
feet  nine  inches,  reckoning  nine  inches  for  the  breadth  of 
the  plough,  as  it  runs  in  the  ground ;  and  there  will  be  a, 
drain,  on  the  outfide  of  each  bed  of  plants,  nine  inches 
wide,  and,  it  being  double  fpitted,  or  twice  in  a  place, 
near  a  foot  deep,  at  leaft  cut  fo  with  the  plough,  though 
fome  mould  will  unavoidably  fall  back  again,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  care  the  ploughman  may  take  to  prevent  it : 
and  from  the  edge  of  the  land  fide  of  each  drain,  or  the 
breadth  of  each  bed  of  plants,  there  will  be  two  feet  and 
a  half  of  ground,  which,  through  the  winter,  will  be 
kept  very  fafe  from  too  much  wet  by  means  of  thofe 
drains  ;  which  is  of  great  confequence  to  the  plants,  as 
much  cold  moifture  brings  on  fuch  a  condensation  and 
contraction  among  the  component  parts  of  this  vegetable,, 
that  all  the  expanfive  principles  in  the  fpring  and  fummer 
cannot  unbrace  ;  by  which  a  dwarf  ftate  of  the  plant  ne- 
ceffarily  enfues. 

“  About  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  if  the  ground  be  dry, .  the  ploughman  is  to  go 
once  in  a  place  in  the  drain,  or  open  trench,  in  order  to, 
deepen  it  ftill  more,  and  to  ftir  the  mould  ;  and  the 
ploughman  need  not  be  in  any.  pain  for  the  fibres  of 
the  roots,  though  he  cuts  or  difturbs  fome  of  them  in 
this  operation :  for  as  the  fibres,  which  have  ftretched 
out  into  the  bed,  are  undifturbed,  he  may  cut  off  the 
outermoft  as  near  to  the  roots  as  he  pleafes,  without 
doing  any  harm,  unlefs  he  lets  the  plants  down  into  the. 
trench. 

“  When  this  operation  is  over,,  he  muft  lmmeditaely 
throw  down  the  ridge,  by  turning  it  back  again,  and 
leave  an  open  trench  in  the  middle  of  the  interval,  which 
may  be.  done,  very  conveniently,  at  two  bouts,  without 
overthrowing  the  mould  upon  the  plants  ;  but  he  muft 
remember  to  go  twice  in  a  place  with  his  plough,  to 
keep  the  grouird  double  fpitted,  which  is  of  great  con¬ 
fequence  to  the  plants,  and  therefore  he  muft  not  think 
of  omitting  it :  after  this  operation,  the  foil  will  have  a 
double  trench,  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  the  width 
of  twice  the  breadth  of  the  plough,  and  about  twelve 

inches  deep,  if  fome  of  the  earth  did  not  lall  oack 
r  again;, 
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again  ;  and  there  will  be  mould,  the  quantity  of  what 
is  thrown  out  by  the  plough,  in  double  fpitting,  lying 
between  the  plants  and  this  open  trench,  and  which  will 
be  thrown  pretty  near  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  which 
mould  is  to  continue  there  till  the  wants  of  this  vege¬ 
table  require  us  to  make  an  alteration,  when  we  have 
paid  fome  attention  to  the  partitions,  and  alfo  to  the  plants 
themfelves. 

“  About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  if  the 
ground  is  dry,  the  horfe-hoe  mull  be  ufed  in  the  parti¬ 
tions,  and  the  ploughman  muft  go  as  deep  with  it  as  he 
poffibly  can,  in  order  not  only  to  difturb  the  young 
weeds,  but  alfo  to  ftir  the  earth,  in  the  mod:  effectual 
manner,  within  the  reach  of  the  fibres ;  but,  imme¬ 
diately  before  this  operation,  the  hand-hoe  is  to  be  ufed 
in  the  rows,  between  plant  and  plant,  to  check  the 
weeds,  and  refrefh  the  mould  about  the  roots,  and  the 
hoer  mud:  ftrike  his  inftrument  as  deep  as  he  can  ;  and 
when  the  weeds,  any  time  after  this,  appear  above 
ground,  in  the  partitions,  or  among  the  plants,  the 
horfe-hoe  and  hand-hoe  muft  be  ufed  as  before,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  timed,  to  be  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after  any  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  intervals,  that 
the  fibres  may  have  time,  in  either  cafe,  to  heal  again, 
inftead  of  being  difturbed  all  at  once. 

“  About  the  beginning  of  May  the  ploughman  is  to 
draw  the  heavy  harrow,  and  then  the  finer,  over  the  in¬ 
tervals,  in  order  to  pull  the  mould  into  the  open  trench, 
level,  and  make  the  whole  interval  fine,  and  to  prepare 
it  for  a  ploughing.  Thefe  harrows,  being  the  fame  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  will  do  this  bufinefs  very  well,  with¬ 
out  doing  any  harm  to  the  plants  ;  and  if  there  be  a 
good  weight  laid  on  them,  they  will  do  great  execution, 
in  pulling  down  the  earth  into  the  trench,  and  making 
the  ground  exceeding  fine  ;  which  lafl  article  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  as  the  plough  will,  in  future  operations,  turn 
down  this  fine  furface  to  a  depth  where  the  lower  hori¬ 
zontal  fibres  will  meet  with  it,  and  find  plenty  of  nou- 
rifliment  therein. 

<c  "When  the  harrows  have  done  their  utmoft,  the 
ploughman  is  to  go  one  bout,  and  throw  up  a  ridge  in 
the  middle  of  the  interval,  if  the  ground  is  dry,  and  to 
double  trench,  as  before  ;  and  in  order  to  come  near 
the  plants,  he  may  leave  the  breadth  of  about  two  fur¬ 
rows,  on  which  to  turn  his  bout,  and  then  he  will  reach 
within  fix  or  feven  inches  of  the  plants  with  his  fhare: 
when  this  is  performed  throughout  the  ground,  the  har¬ 
rows  muft  immediately  be  ufed  as  before,  and  then  the 
ploughman  is  to  turn  all  the  mould  towards  the  plants  in 
two  bouts,  and  double  trenching,  by  which  there  will 
again  be  an  open  deep  trench  in  the  middle  of  the  inter¬ 
vals:  and  about  a  month  after  this  he  is  to  ufe  the  har¬ 
rows  again,  if  the  plants  do  not  fpread  too  far  into  the 
intervals ;  if  they  do,  he  muft  level  the  ground  with  his 
plough,  or  the  horfe-hoe,  and  then  go  one  bout,  and 
turn  the  mould  on  the  breadth  of  a  furrow  and  a  half, 
ftill  going  twice  in  a  place ;  and  then  die  ridge,  and 
open  furrow,  on  each  fide,  will  contain  about  two  and 
thirty  inches,  or  the  breadth  of  three  furrows  and  a 
half,  and  he  will  have  gone  within  nine  inches  of  the 
ftems  of  the  plants,  which  is  near  three  inches  farther 
off  them  than  before. 

“  In  this  form  the  ground  is  to  lie  a  month,  unlefs 
the  feafon  'be  very  growing,  and  the  weeds  make  a  bold 
appearance;  in  that  cafe,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  difturb 
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them  fooner,  by  turning  the  ridge  back  again  into  the 
open  trenches,  and  leaving  the  interval  upon  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  as  formerly  ;  and  about  Lammas,  or  a  little  before, 
the  ploughman  hs  to  throw  down  the  mould,  into  the 
middle  open  trench,  and  make  the  intervals  level  and 
fine,  and  this  is  the  laft  operation  arifing  from  plough¬ 
ing  ;  the  ground  being  now  to  remain,  without  dif- 
turbance,  any  farther  than  what  enfues  from  the  ufe  of 
the  horfe-hce,  in  the  intervals,  after  the  ground  is  made 
level,  as,  before  fummer  is  over,  there  may  come  up 
fome  weeds,  which  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  appear  with 
impunity.  It  is  prefumed,  that  due  care  has  been  taken 
throughout  the  feafon  of  the  partitions,  and  between 
plant  and  plant  in  the  rows,  and  likewife  on  the  out- 
fides  near  the  plants,  in  the  intervals,  where  the  fhare 
and  coulter  could  not  reach  without  doing  damage  ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  vegetables  {hut  out  the  horfe-hoe, 
in  the  partitions,  or  where  the  plough  could  not,  or  durft 
not,  reach,  the  hand-hoe  was  to  have  done  its  office,  to 
fupply  thofe  wants,  in  the  beft  manner  it  could. 

■“  There  is  another  method,  which  we  have  not  men¬ 
tioned,  to  tranfplant  this  vegetable  on  the  ground  it  is 
to  grow  into  a  cabbage,  which  is  cheaper  ;  and  it  is  this  : 
thofe  ploughmen,  who  can  draw  out  a  very  ftrait  fur¬ 
row,  fet  off  firft,  and  the  perfons,  who  are  ready  with 
the  plants,  put  them  into  the  trench,  fo  made  with  the 
plough,  at  their  proper  diftance  from  each  other ;  and 
when  the  ploughman  has  gone  the  firft  bout,  within  the 
compafs  of  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  fhare  point, 
he  is  to  go  another  bout,  to  turn  the  mould  into  the  firft 
open  furrow,  fo  as  not  to  bury  the  plants,  in  this  opera¬ 
tion  :  and  he  will  have  gone  thefe  two  bouts,  one  to 
open  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  ;  and 
the  other  to  give  them  mould,  by  the  time  the  people 
have  fupplied  the  furrows  with  plants,  fo  that  they  may 
be  all  ready  to  ftart  together  again  when  the  team  returns 
to  the  head  land,  from  making  his  fecond  bout. 

The  plants,  on  this  occafion,  muft  be  placed  upright 
in  the  trench,  ftanding  againft  the  right  fide  of  it,  which 
may  be  done  if  the  plough  cuts  the  ground  true,  and 
the  mould  be  Avell  fcooped  out ;  and  this  will  fhew  care 
in  the  perfon  that  holds  it,  and  that  his  inftrument  is  a 
good  one.  There  ‘muft  be  a  perfon  to  carry  a  gage,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  feet,  in  each  divifion,  ten  feet  in  length, 
which  will  contain  fix  points,  the  two  ends,  and  four 
intermediate  ones,  numbered  from  one  to  fix  ;  which  di¬ 
vifion  and  points  fignify,  that  a  plant  muft  be  placed  in 
the  open  trench,  diredtly  againft  one  of  thofe  figures,  as 
the  gage  lies  upon  the  ground,  when  the  man,  who  has 
the  care  of  it,  lays  it  down  in  a  ftrait  line,  according  to 
his  office.  In  order  to  fhew  how  the  plants  are  to  be 
ranged,  in  a  moft  regular  manner,  exactly  at  two  feet 
from  each  other,  in  the  rows,  we  will  fuppofe  the 
ploughman  to  be  juft  fetting  off  to  go  his  firft  bout:  in 
this  cafe,  the  gager  is  to  Hand  with  his  inftrument, 
which  may  be  a  fquare  piece  of  wood,  of  about  three 
inches  over,  or  twelve  in  the  girt,  and  numbered  i,  2* 
3,  4,  5,  6,  facing  the  right  fide  of  the  plough  when  it 
lets  off ;  he  muft  lay  his  right-hand  juft  beyond  figure  4, 
and  his  left  juft  beyond  figure  3,  and,  holding  it  in  this 
manner,  he  will  poife  the  gage  very  well,  and  lay  it 
down,  take  it  up,  and  remove  it,  without  trouble  to 
himfelf. 

“  Now,  by  ftanding  about  five  feet,  on  the  right  fide, 
from  the  place  where  the  plough  enters,  and  two  per¬ 
fons 
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Tons  with  plants  in  their  apions,  and  a  woman  with  a 
bafket  full  behind  him,  {binding  on  the  left  fide,  in  this 
pofture  of  the  people,  the  plough  is  then  to  move  on,  and 
when  the  ploughman  has  paffcd  by  the  end  of  the  gage, 
the  gager  is  then  to  lay  it  down,  but  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  end,  number  i,  may  touch  the  place  where  the 
plough  entered  the  ground,  and  the  end,  number  6, 
may  lay  in  the  right  edge  of  the  trench,  on  the  mould 
turned  out.  The  firft  man  muft  fix  his  eye  on  figure  i, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fecond  man  on  figure  4,  and 
each  of  them,  is  to  place  a  plant  againft  his  own  figure  ; 
and  then  the  firft  gardener  puts  down  another  at  figure 
2,  and  another  at  figure  3,  and  while  he  is  doing  this, 
the  fecond  gardener  fupplies  figures  5  and  6,  in  the  very 
fame  manner  ;  and,  when  they  are  fupplying  figures  3 
and  6,  the  gager  is  to  ftoop  down  to  be  inftantly  ready 
to  take  up  the  gage,  in  the  manner  before  directed,  and 
the  gardeners  muft  take  care  to  keep  time  with  each 
other,  that  there  be  no  delay  in  moving  after  the  plough, 
in  its  progreffive  motion. 

“  The  gager  is  inftantly  to  remove  his  inftrument, 
placing  the  left  end  clofe  to  the  laft  plant,  and  the  other 
end  as  before  ;  and  the  gardeners  are  to  take  care  of  the 
three  figures  belonging  to  their  office,  the  firft  man  ma¬ 
naging  the  three  firft  numbers,  and  the  fecond  the  three 
laft.  They  may  go  on  very  faft  in  this  manner,  if  they 
pleafe,  and,  if  they  are  three  honeft  active  men,  no 
plough  can  out-travel  them  in  making  one  bout :  and  in 
this  operation  it  is  expe£led  of  the  ploughman,  that  he 
will  make  his  horfes  ftep  on  brilkly,  which  they  may 
very  well  do  with  fuch  light  work ;  for,  by  the  fvvifter 
motion  of  the  plough,  there  is  not  only  lefs  expence  at¬ 
tending  this  culture,  but  the  trench  is  better  cleared  of 
the  mould,  and  left  fquare  ;  and  the  furrow  is  thrown 
fo  far  to  the  right  as  to  be  in  lefs  danger  of  falling  back 
again,  which  it  may  otherwife  do,  from  a  creeping  flug- 
gifh  motion  of  the  plough. 

“  Though  two  a£Uve  gardeners,  or  hufbandmen, 
when  the  latter  are  ufed  to  the  nature  of  plants  ;  and 
placing  them  in  the  ground,  may  get  forwards  as  faft  as 
the  plough;  yet,  in  order  to  have  the  plants  properly 
put  againft  the  figures,  it  may  be  better  to  have  them 
take  their  time,  and  to  proportion  their  work  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  may  finifh  by  theiime  the  team  is  at 
their  heels,  in  ending  the  fecond  bout.  The  gager,  and 
the  two  gardeners,  need  not  be  afraid  of  too  much  {loop¬ 
ing  ;  for  the  gager,  when  he  {loops  to  put  down  his 
gage,  has  walked  five  feet,  from  the  laft  place  where  he 
took  it  up,  and,  in  fa£t,  is  only  diverfion  and  exercife 
for  him  ;  and  t  he  firft  gardener,  when  he  Hoops  to  put 
down  his  three  plants,  ftepping  along  at  the  fame  time, 
in  that  pofture,  has  fix  feet  oi  ground  to  walk  upright 
upon,  which  he  may  difpatch  very  nimbly,  if  occafion 
requires  it ;  and  the  fecond  gardener,  in  like  manner  ; 
and  as  a  perfon  attends  them  at  their  backs  with  a  baficet 
of  plants,  they  may,  without  lofs  of  time,  be  fupplied, 
while  they  are  walking,  and  take  lefs  or  more  into  their 
aprons,  or  hands,  as  they  fee  convenient,  and  confiftent 
with  difpatch. 

“  When  the  gager  gets  up  to  the  far  end  of  the 
ground,  he  muft  remember  to  keep  on  the  furrow  fide 
of  the  plough,  that  is,  on  that  fide  towards  which  the 
mould  is  turned  ;  and  the  ploughman  is  now  to  receive 
farther  diredlions  how  to  proceed,  when  he  has  gone  the 
two  bouts,  mentioned  before.  He  was  defired  to  draw 


out  a  veryftrait  furrow  when  he  firft  went  up  the  ground, 
by  taking  fight  of  a  tree,  bufti,  or  any  other  mark,  cx- 
a£lly  in  the  middle  of  the  ground,  and  dire£lly  oppofite 
to  the  place  where  he  is  to  fet  off  from,  and  which  he 
judges  to  be  in  the  middle  ;  or  he  may  ufe  any  method 
agreeable  to  himfelf,  provided  a  ftrait  line  be  only  drawn 
out  by  the  plough,  for  on  this  depends  the  regularity  of 
all  the  reft  of  his  bouts,  and  the  operations  of  horfe- 
hoeing  and  ploughing  during  the  growth  of  the  cabbages. 
The  firft  furrow  being  thus  drawn  out,  the  next  bufi- 
nefs  is,  to  turn  the  horfes  to  the  right,  and  then  to  mea- 
fure  three  feet  and  a  half,  from  the  edge  of  the  land  fide 
of  the  firft  furrow,  or  that  edge  cut  with  the  coulter; 
and,  making  a  mark  at  the  end  of  three  feet  ami  a  half, 
ae  muft  put  the  {hare  point  in  there,  and  come  ftrait  back 
again,  keeping  exactly  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  far 
edge  of  the  other  furrow  ;  and  then,  as  was  faid  before, 
le  muft  go  a  fecond  bout,  to  turn  the  mould  into  the 
open  furrow  where  the  plants  are  placed,  which  he  may 
very  well  do  without  doing  them  any  harm  :  if  he  pro¬ 
portions  the  depth  of  the  furrows,  where  the  plants  are 
put,  to  their  fize,  as  they  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  juft  as 
the  feafon  has  been  for  their  growth  on  the  beds  where¬ 
on  they  grew. 

u  When  all  this  is  performed,  and  the  ploughman  is 
ready  to  fet  off  again,  in  order  to  make  another  bout,  he 
is  to  turn  to  the  right,  to  draw  out  another  furrow, 
which  is  to  receive  the  plants  which  muft  ftand  four 
feet  and  a  quarter  from  the  row  of  plants  now  on  his 
right-hand ;  to  do  which  he  is  to  conlider,  that  the 
near  edge  of  the  open  furrow  next  to  him  is  the  breadth 
of  two  furrows,  or  eighteen  inches,  from  that  row  of 
plants  ;  and  taking  eighteen  inches  from  four  feet  and  a 
quarter,  the  remainder  is  thirty-three  inches  ;  and  be- 
caufe  the  plants  muft  ftand  on  the  furrow  fide,  therefore 
we  muft  add  the  breadth  of  the  plough,  which  is  nine 
inches,  to  the  above  thirty-three,  which  then  will  make 
three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  open  furrow 
next  to  him  ;  and  now  meafuring  three  feet  and  a  half 
from  that  furrow,  he  muft  make  a  mark,  and  gohisbout, 
turning  to  the  right,  and  making  the  fame  mark  from  the 
outtermoft  furrow  as  before,  and  fo  proceeding  ftrait  back 
again. 

«  He  is  now  to  go  another  bout,  to  earth  his  plants, 
and  when  he  has  done  this,  he  muft  'ftill  turn  to  the 
right,  and  make  a  halt  on  the  head  land,  to  confider 
what  is  next  to  be  done  :  he  knows  the  edge  of  the 
open  furrow,  now  on  his  right-hand,  and  next  to  him 
is  eighteen  inches  from  the  neareft  row  of  plants,  and 
that  the  furrow  he  is  going  to  open  is  for  the  plants  to 
ftand  juft  two  feet  from  the  laft  row  ;  and  therefore 
taking  eighteen  from  twenty-four,  the  remainder  is  fix  : 
and  becaufe  the  breadth  of  the  plough  is  nine,  therefore 
he  muft  meafure  fifteen  inches  from  the  edge  of  that  open 
furrow  next  to  him,  and  making  a  mark  there,  that  is  the 
place  where  he  is  to  fet  off :  and  when  he  gets  to  the 
far  end  of  the  ground,  he  muft  turn  to  the  right,  and 
meafure  off  fifteen  inches  from  the  edge  of  that  open 
furrow  next  to  him,  as  he  comes  down  again  :  he  is  to 
go  another  bout  to  earth  his  plants,  and  then  all  things 
will  beeai'y  to  him,  as  it  will  be  only  repeating  what  he 
did  before  ;  for  as  he  is  now  going  another  bout,  he  is 
to  meafure  three  feet  and  a  half,  from  the  near  edge  of 
the  open  furrow  next  to  him  on  his  right-hand,  and  go 
ftrait  up,  and  turning  ftill  to  the  right-hand,  he  muft 
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tneafure  the  fame  diflance,  as  he  comes  down  again 
from  that  open  furrow,  and  when  he  has  made  another 
bout  to  earth  thofe  plants,  he  meafures  fifteen  inches 
from  the  edge  of  that  furrow  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
put  into  that  he  is  now  making  and  earthed,  he  then 
proceeds  to  meafure  off  three  feet  and  a  half,  which 
forms  the  interval,  and  fo  on  earthing,  and  then  iriea- 
furing  fifteen  inches  alternately  with  the  other,  for  the 
partitions,  till  all  is  finifhed. 

“  By  which  operations  the  whole  ground  will  be 
planted  with  two  rows,  at  two  feet  the  partitions,  and 
four  feet  and  a  quarter  the  intervals.  Thus,  then,  upon 
the  whole  of  thefe  directions,  when  he  firft  fets  off,  and 
gets  to  the  far  end)  and,  turning  to  the  right,  he  mea¬ 
fures  three  feet  and  a  half  ;  when  he  has  earthed  plants, 
he  meafures  three  feet  and  a  half  for  the  next  bout  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plants  ;  ahd,  earthing  thefe,  he  meafures  fifteen 
inches  for  another  row  of  plants  ;  and,  earthing  thefe* 
he  meafures  three  feet  and  a  half ;  and  earthing  thefe,  he 
meafures  fifteen  inches  ;  and  fo  on,  alternately,  three  feet 
and  a  half,  and  earthing  ;  then  fifteen  inches,  and  earth¬ 
ing  ;  then  three  feet  and  a  half  again.” 

The  farmer  will,  doubtlefs,  be  glad  to  know  what 
crop  he  is  to  experil  from  his  land  after  all  his  labour  :  he 
has  already  been  informed,  that  the  number  of  cabbages 
on  an  acre,  if  they  have  all  flood  to  maturity,  will  be 
fix  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  feventy :  thefe  may  be 
allowed  to  weigh,  one  with  another  upon  a  medium, 
three  quarters  of  a  flone  each  ;  and  if  an  ox  be  allowed 
to  eat  nine  flone  a  day,  that  is,  twelve  cabbages,  then 
fix  oxen  will  live  three  months  on  one  acre  of  them  ;  fo 
that  fuppofing  one  acre  of  turnips,  raifed  in  the  common 
method  of  hufbandry,  to  be  fufficient  during  the  fame 
fpace  of  time  for  two  oxen,  we  may  flill  experil,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  three  times  more  benefit  from  the  cabbages  than 
from  the  turnips. 

Mr.  Randall  affures  us,  that  the  oxen  will  grow  very 
fat  upon  fuch  food  ;  that  he  has  given  it  to  many  cows  for 
a  long  time  together,  without  perceiving  the  leafl  difagree- 
able  tafle,  either  in  the  milk  or  butter  :  on  the  contrary, 
the  milk  was  rather  richer  and  fweeter  ;  and  that  both  oxen 
and  cows  are  exceedingly  fond  of  this  food.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  fheep,  which  improve  in  their  flefh  very 
fall,  and  grow  furprizingly  fat  on  cabbages  ;  yet  has  the 
mutton  no  difagreeable  tafle  >  fo  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
vegetable  which  will  raife  lean  fheep  of  the  largefl  breed 
fboner  than  cabbages.  Randall's  Semi- Fir gilian  Hujban- 
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CADDOW,  a  name  given  in  the  jack-daw,  in  fome 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England. 

CADMA,  the  leafl  of  the  pigs  which  a  fow  has  at  one 
farrowing  ;  for  they  have  generally  one  which  is  remark- 
bly  lefs  than  the  reft.  * 

CALF,  the  young  of  a  cow. 

There  are  two  ways  of  breeding  thofe  calves  you  defign 
to  rear  ;  the  one  is  to  let  them  run  with  the  dam  all  the 
year,  which  is  the  common  way  ufed  in  the  cheap  breeding 
countries,  which  they  reckon  makes  the  befl  cattle  ;  and 
the  other  way  is,  to  take  them  from  the  dams  after  they 
have  fucked  about  a  fortnight :  then  they  teach  them  to 
drink  flet  or  fkimmed  milk,  which  they  make  juft:  warm 
for  them,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  give  it  them  too  hot. 
The  befl  time  for  weaning  of  calves  is  from  January  to 
May.  Let  your  calves  have  milk  for  about  twelve  weeks ; 
only  a  fortnight  before  you  wean  them  from  milk,  let 
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water  be  mixed  with  the  milk  ;  and  after  your  calf  hath 
drank  milk  about  a  month,  take  fome  of  the  frefhefl, 
fweetefl  hay  you  have,  and  put  little  wifps  of  it  into 
fome  cleft  flicks,  which  place  fo  as  the  calf  may  eafily 
come  at  them  to  learn  to  eat ;  and  after  Lady-day,  when 
the  weather  is  fair,  turn  your  calves  to  grafs,  taking 
them  in  a  few  nights  at  firft,  giving  them  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fometimes  giving  the  fame  to  them  in  a  pail  in 
the  field,  till  you  find  they  are  able  to  feed  themfelves, 
fo  as  not  to  defire  it  :  but  by  no  means  let  your  grafs 
be  too  rank,  but  fhort  and  fweet,  that  they  may  get  it 
with  fome  labour.  All  wean  their  calves  at  grafs  ;  for 
if  you  wean  them  in  the  houfe  with  hay  and  water,  it  is 
apt  to  make  them  big-bellied,  and  to  rot ;  and  when  you 
have  refolved  which  of  the  males  to  keep  for  bulls,  let 
the  others  be  gelt  for  oxen,  which  the  fooner  you  do  the 
better  :  when  they  are  about  ten  or  twenty  days  old,  is 
the  beft  time,  and  leafl  dangerous. 

In  Hertfordfhire,  Effex,  and  mofl  places  near  Lon¬ 
don,  they  commonly  fat  all  their  calves  for  the  butcher, 
becaufe  they  have  there  a  good  market  for  them,  and  the 
lands  are  not  fo  profitable  to  breed  on  as  in  cheaper 
countries  ;  a  good  calf  there  often  felling  for  as  much  as 
a  good  heifer,  efpecially  if  they  are  very  fat  and  white, 
which  they  take  a  great  deal  of  care  to  make  them. 
Their  way  of  doing  this  is  by  keeping  them  clean, 
giving  them  frefh  litter  every  day,  which  they  lay  upon 
their  old  litter  ;  for  they  clear  out  their  coops  but  two 
or  three  times  in  a  year,  and  mofl  commonly  at  a  time 
when  they  have  no  calves  in  them :  they  conflantly  alfo 
let  them  have  a  large  chalk-flone  or  two  to  lick,  which 
they  bore  a  hole  through,  and  hang  up  by  a  firing  in  a 
corner  of  the  coop,  which  prevents  their  fouling  it  with 
dung  and  urine.  They  alfo  obferve  to  fet  their  coop9 
where  they  may  have  as  little  fun  come  to  them  as  they 
can,  that  they  be  not  made  clofe  and  flifling,  and  that 
they  Hand  a  yard  above  the  ground,  that  the  urine  may 
run  from  them :  and  to  make  them  white,  they  often  let 
them  blood  when  they  are  about  a  month  old,  and  a 
little  before  they  kill  them  ;  and  becaufe  they  are  often 
loofe,  they  do  not  let  them  fuck  their  fill ;  but  inflead 
of  it  they  fometimes  give  them  chalk  feraped  into  milk, 
which  they  pour  down  with  a  horn  ;  alfo  fait  and  water, 
and  fometimes  they  cold  bathe  them,  and  give  them 
bole-amoniac  and  chalk,  which  they  moiflen  with  milk, 
and  make  it  into  balls,  and  give  it  them.  If  a  cow  will 
not  let  a  flrange  calf  fuck  her,  rub  both  hers  and  the 
calf’s  nofe  with  a  little  brandy.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry , 
ml.  I.  pag.  228. 

A  young  calf  is  left  with  its  dam  the  firfl  five  or  fix 
days,  that  it  may  be  kept  always  warm,  and  fuck  when¬ 
ever  it  pleafes  :  but  if  in  thofe  five  or  fix  days  it  grows 
and  gathers  ftrength,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  making  a 
feparation,  as  he  would  exhauft  the  cow  if  left  always 
with  her.  Sucking  two  or  three  times  a  day  will  now 
be  fufficient.  If  you  intend  to  fatten  him  fpeedily,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  render  his  flefh  fine  and  delicate,  let  him 
have  every  day  raw  eggs,  boiled  milk,  and  the  crumbs 
of  bread:  by  this  means  the  flefh,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
weeks  will  be  excellent.  Calves,  therefore,  intended 
for  the  butcher  fhould  not  fuck  above  thirty  or  forty 
days  ;  but  thofe  defigned  for  the  dam  for  two  months  at 
leafl-;  as  the  more  they  fuck,  the  flronger  and  larger 
they  will  prove.  The  befl  for  bringing  up  are  thofe 
calved  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  It  is 

feldom 
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feldom  that  thofe  which  come  later  acquire  fufficient  vi¬ 
gour  to  fupport  them  during  the  inclemency  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  ;  the  cold  caufing  them  to  droop,  and 
many  of  them  to  die.  Thus  calves  defigned  for  keeping 
fhould  be  weaned  at  two,  three,  or  four  months  ;  but 
before  taking  them  totally  from  the  milk,  a  little  good 
grafs,  or  chopped  hay,  fhould  be  given  them,  that  they 
may  become  accudomed  to  fuch  aliment  ;  for  when 
they  are  to  be  entirely  feparated  from  their  dam, 
they  mud  never  be  fuffered  to  come  near  her  either  in 
the  dill  or  padure,  whither  they  fhould  be  fent  every 
day,  and  remain  there,  during  the  dimmer,  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  evening  ;  but  at  the  fetting  in  of  the  cold  weather 
in  autumn,  they  mud  not  be  let  out  till  late  in  the 
morning,  and  brought  back  early  in  the  evening.  And 
as  the  pinching  cold  of  winter  will  be  extremely  detri¬ 
mental  to  them,  they  diould  be  kept  very  warm  in  a 
cow-houfe,  and  well  fupplied  with  water  ;  faintfoin, 
lucern,  &c.  diould  be  mixed  with  their  common  hay. 
They  mud  be  let  out  only  in  warm  weather.  A  great 
deal  of  care  is  neceffary  to  bring  them  through  the  fird 
winter,  which  is  the  mod  dangerous  period  of  their 
lives  ;  for  they  will  acquire  fo  much  drength  during  the 
following  dimmer,  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  cold  of  a  fecond  winter.  Bujforis  Hijioire  Na- 
turelle ,  tom.  IV. 

The  defire  of  profiting  by  the  milk  of  the  cow,  is 
often  the  caufe  of  the  calf’s  being  too  early  weaned.  A 
month  or  two  more,  in  diort  the  time  required  by  na¬ 
ture,  would  drengthen  it  in  its  youth  ;  it  would  grow 
more  fuccefsfully,  and,  in  time,  fetch  a  profit  with  good 
intered.  But  this  is  hardly  done  any  where.  No  fooner 
is  it  believed  that  it  can  fubfid  without  the  mother’s 
milk,  than  the  farmer  thinks  he  gains  a  great  deal  by 
weaning  it  :  ill  fed,  and  infirm,  it  grows  at  bed  to  be  a 
forry  bull,  or  feeble  bullock,  from  which  little  profit, 
and  much  lefs  fervice,  can  be  expe&ed. 

Ignorance  and  want  of  reflection  form  the  principal 
fource  of  this  abufe  !  People  do  not  know,  or  do  not 
reflect,  that  the  vital  flame,  inclofed  in  the  heart  of  a 
new-born  animal,  mud  be  cheriflied  and  augmented  ; 
that  it  attracts  and  is  nourifhed  by  that  contained  in  the 
milk  ;  that  this  vital  flame,  weak  at  fird,  would  fcarce 
have  power  to  feparate  the  auxiliary  fire  from  the  milky 
particles  with  which  it  is  incorporated,  if  milk  was  a 
lefs  delicate  fubdance  than  nature  hath  formed  it  for  this 
fird  fervice ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  vital  fire  acquires 
force,  the  milk  grows  thick,  becaufe  its  groffer  particles 
are  dedined  for  forming  and  confolidating  the  body  of 
the  animal.  When  the  vital  flame  is  arrived  at  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  be  fuperior  to  the  fuccours  which  the  milk 
can  afford,  nature  excites  the  animal  to  feek  a  morefolid 
nourifliment,  and  then,  but  not  before,  is  the  time  for 
weaning  it.  For,  by  anticipating  that  time,  you  run 
the  rifque  of  leaving  the  animal  imperfect  in  its  interior 
parts  :  the  aliment  which  is  adminidered  being  above  its 
drength,  it  cannot  perform  a  perfect  digedion,  and  the 
nourifhment  it  receives  is  fo  much  the  lefs  ;  becaule,  in 
all  natural  bodies,  the  dronged  juices,  and  the  mod 
efficacious  qualities  are  always  mixed,  and,  as  it  were, 
blended  with  the  harded  particles.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  a  fickly  animal  does  not  derive  from  the  fame  food 
fo  much  nouriihment  as  an  animal  in  health.  Indeed 
the  vital  flame,  too  much  employed  in  refilling  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  corrupted  humours,  hath  not  force  enough 
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to  extratt  from  the  aliment  the  'neceffary  auxiliary  fire  it 
contains.  Befides,  the  food  being  only  in  a  part  diffolved, 
pafies  away  in  the  excrements,  and  forms  only  a  thin 
inefficacious  manure. 

As  therefore  we  may  be  affured,  that  by  weaning  a 
calf  too  early,  it  will  continue  infirm  and  of  fmall  value, 
fo  by  leaving  it  with  its  mother,  as  long  as  its  conditu- 
tion  requires,  we  may  expect  it  will  become  drong  and 
vigorous  ;  and  by  following  this  method,  we  can  hardly 
fail  of  raifing  a  breed  of  cattle,  that  will  redound  both 
to  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  farmer. 

Young  calves  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  infe<fts,  which 
didurb  and  torment  them,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pre¬ 
vent  their  fattening.  In  order  to  preferve  them  from 
thefe  infedts,  and  even  cure  them  when  they  are  attack¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  proper  to  prepare  an  ointment  of  melt¬ 
ed  hogs-lard  and  quickfilver,  well  rubbed  together  in 
a  marble  or  iron  mortar.  Spread  this  ointment  upon  a 
linen  cloth,  which  wrap  up  in  three  folds,  and  ditch 
it  for  a  collar  to  the  calves.  It  will  not  only  cure  them, 
but  alfo  difperfe  the  infedts. 

There  is  no  better  nouridiment  for  young  calves, 
than  vetches  foaked  in  water  till  they  fwell ;  but  obferve 
to  deep  no  more  than  will  ferve  them  for  once  ;  becaufe 
when  they  continue  moid  for  any  confiderable  time,  they 
are  apt  to  grow  four,  and  would  then  do  them  more  harra 
than  good.  ^Journal  Oeconomique . 

CALKINS,  a  name  given  in  fome  parts  to  a  fort  of 
horfes  dioes,  made  for  frody  weather. 

Thefe  dioes,  by  forcing  the  horfe  to  tread  wholly  on 
the  toes  of  his  hind  feet,  are  apt  to  occafion  bleymes,  and 
ruin  the  back  finews.  The  farrier,  therefore,  diould 
be  ordered  to  pare  the  horn  a  little  low  at  the  heel,  and 
turn  down  the  fponge  upon  the  corner  of  the  anvil,  fo  as 
to  make  the  calkin  referable  the  point  of  a  hare’s  ear, 
which  will  remove  the  confequences  often  attending  the 
common  fquare  calkin. 

CALTHA,  the  mardi  marvgold,  the  name  of  a  pe¬ 
rennial  plant,  growing  naturally  in  the  low  meadows 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

M.  du  Hamel  recommends  this  plant  to  the  notice 
of  farmers,  as  very  ufeful  to  be  cultivated  as  a  winter 
padure  for  cattle  ;  and  experience  has  judified  his  re¬ 
commendation.  Perhaps  it  might  prove  as  ufeful  in 
this  Country  as  in  France,  efpecially  as  cattle  are  known 
to  be  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  the  plant  might  be  eafily 
cultivated. 

CAMMOCK,  the  name  of  a  troublefome  plant  in- 
feding  arable  lands  ;  but  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  red-harrow.  See  the  article  Rest-Harrow. 

CANARY-SW,  the  name  of  a  fmall  feed  produced  by 
a  gramineous  plant,  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rudi- 
cum,  has  given  us  the  method  pradtifed  by  the  farmers 
of  the  ifland  of  Thanet,  in  the  culture  of  canary-feed. 
He  obferves,  that  they  generally  chute  to  fow  it  in  fredi 
land  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  has  only  borne  grafs.  After 
ploughing  up  the  lay,  and  bringing  the  land  into  tolera¬ 
ble  rough  tilth,  they  fow  it  with  peas  ;  theic  are  kept 
clean  hoed  as  ufual,  and  yield  a  good  crop,  d  he  next 
year  the  land  is  well  ploughed,  and  planted  with  horfe- 
beans,  which  thrive  well  in  that  ifland.  ihefe  two 
crops  effectually  kill  the  greenfward,  or  grafs ;  take  off 
the  ranknel's  of  the  foil  ;  and  the  frequent  hoeings,  which 
are  neceffary  to  keep  the  weeds  under,  bring  the  'and 
p  info 
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into  fine  tilth.  After  the  beans  are  off,  a  thorough 
ploughing  is  given  to  the  land,  and  in  that  condition  it 
remains  till  the  fpring :  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
if  the  weather  be  fine,  and  the  feafon  dry,  the  land  is 
ploughed  for  the  laft  time  ;  immediately  after  which  the 
■canary-feed  is  fown. 

The  farmers  in  that  ifland  ufed  formerly  to  fow 
canary-feed  with  a  broad  call,  fpreading  it  all  over  the 
land  ;  but  when  this  was  the  practice,  they  found  it 
very  difficult  to  hoe  and  keep  the  plants  clean  from 
weeds :  at  prefent  they  fow  it  in  furrows,  made  a-crofs 
the  land,  conftantly  taking  care  to  make  the  ridges  be¬ 
tween  the  furrows  as  (harp  as  poffible  :  by  this  means 
the  feed,  which  is  fown  by  hand,  flips  from  the  tides  and 
tops  of  the  ridges  in  the  furrows,  and  the  plants  come 
up  in  regular  rows.  The  plants  muft  be  kept  very 
clear  of  weeds  by  means  of  the  hoe,  weeding-hook,  &c. 
and  if  it  be  a  wet  fummer,  the  intervals  muft  be  hoed 
feveral  times  ;  but  of  this  the  intelligent  farmer  is  the 
belt  judge. 

Three  pecks  of  feed  are,  in  general,  enough  to  fow 
an  acre,  fometimes  more,  and  often  lefs.  The  canary- 
feed  feldom  comes  on  till  the  wheat  harveft  is  entirely 
over,  and  the  corn  houfed:  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  wheat  harveft  is  generally  very  early  in  that  ifland. 
It  is  reaped  with  a  hook,  and  as  faft  as  it  is  cut,  the 
reapers  lay  it  on  the  land  in  wads,  as  they  call  them,  or 
parcels  about  the  quantity  of  half  a  fheaf  of  wheat  un¬ 
bound  :  in  this  manner,  if  the  weather  be  favourable, 
it  is  left  near  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the 
wads  muft  be  turned,  that  the  other  fide  may  be  dried. 
If  the  weather  be  very  wet,  they  muft  be  turned  oftener, 
to  prevent  the  feed  from  fprouting. 

The  price  of  reaping  canary  in  that  ifland  is  from  fix 
to  eleven  (hillings  per  acre  ;  and  the  price  of  threfhing 
and  dreffing  it  is  five  or  fix  (hillings  a  quarter.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  and  the  tillage  that  has 
been  beftowed  upon  it,  the  farmers  there  expert  their  re¬ 
turn  to  be  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  bufhels  per  acre  ;  but 
the  common  crop  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-four.  It  muft, 
however,  be  obferved  that  the  farmers  never  pay  fo  much 
as  ten  er  eleven  (hilling  per  acre  for  reaping  this  crop, 
unlefs  the  canary  be  very  much  lodged  and  tangled, 
which  it  often  is,  owing  to  the  land  in  which  it  grows 
being  freffi,  rich,  and  rank,  and  to  the  high  winds  to 
which  that  ifland  is  fubjedl.  ^ 

They  fow  fucceffive  crops  on  the  fame  land  for  eight 
or  ten  years  ;  and  fowing  canary  would  be  a  very  great 
improvement  to  lands  which  lie  convenient  for  water 
carriage  to  London  markets,  was  it  not  a  crop  the 
farmer  ought  by  no  means  to  depend  upon,  not  only 
beeaufe  the  return,  or  quantity  it  yields,  varies  greatly, 
but  alfo  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  this 
feed  in  the  London  markets,  where  the  greateft  and  in¬ 
deed  almoft  the  whole  demand  is.  Mufeum  Rujlicum , 
vgI.  I.  p.  22. 

CANKER,  a  fmall  fpeck  made  by  a  (harp  humour, 
which  gnaws  the  flefli  almoft  like  a  cauftic.. 

This  diftemper  often  attacks  the  foot  of  a  horfe,  and 
generally  proceeds  from  thrufties,  when  they  prove  rot¬ 
ten  and  putrid,  though  many  other  caufes  may  produce 
this  diforder.  The  method  ufed  by  farriers  for  the  cure 
is  generally  with  hot  oils,  fuch  as  vitriol,  aqua  fortis, 
and  butter  of  antimony,  which  are  very  proper  to  keep 
down  the  rifing  flefh,  and  ftiould  be  ufed  daily  till  the 
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fungus  is  fuppreffed,  when  once  in  two  days  will  be 
fuflicient,  ftrewing  red  precipitate  powder  over  the  new 
grown  flefli,  till  the  foie  begins  to  grow. 

There  is  one  great  error  committed  often  in  this  cure, 
which  is,  in  not  having  fuflicient  regard  to  the  hoof; 
for  it  fliould  not  only  be  cut  oft',  wherever  it  prefles  upon 
the  tender  parts,  but  ftiould  be  kept  foft  with  1  infeed 
oil  ;  and  as  often  as  it  is  drefied,  bathe  the  hoof,  all 
round  the  coronet,  with  chamberlye.  Purging  is  very 
proper  to  complete  the  cure.  Bart  let's  Farriery , />.  314. 

Cancer,  in  trees,  implies  a  wound  or  blemifh  in  the 
trunk,  which  does  not  heal  up  naturally,  but  will  increafe 
and  damage,  if  not  endanger,  the  whole  tree. 

The  canker  in  fruit  trees  is  moft  commonly  occafioned 
by  wet,  which  gets  in  at  the  cleft  where  the  tree  was 
grafted,  or  at  fome  other  wound  which  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  :  but  it  alfo  proceeds  fometimes  from  the  foils  not 
agreeing  with  the  nature  of  the  tree. 

If  this  diftemper  be  only  fuperficial,  arifing  from  a 
bruife,  for  example,  which  the  bark  may  have  received, 
it  may  be  cured  by  cutting  the  injured  part  out  with  a 
fliarp  knife,  and  then  binding  over  it  a  mixture  of  cow- 
dung  and  earth,  tied  on  with  a  wifp  of  hay,  likewife 
daubed  with  cow-dung.  This  muft  be  done  before  the 
fap  begins  to  rife ;  for  otherwife  the  bark  will  peel, 
loofen,  and  wither  much  farther  than  the  bruife,  to  the 
great  hazard  of  the  whole  tree,  efpecially  if  the  ftem  be 
the  part  affected :  for  as  to  a  bruifed  branch,  the  beft 
way  is  to  lop  it  off  at  once,  if  there  be  the  lead  fufpi- 
cion  of  danger.  But  when  the  canker  has  been  bred  in 
the  tree,  or  when  it  has  extended  from  the  trunk  to  the 
branches,  or  from  the  branches  to  the  trunk,  fo  that 
after  cutting  away  to  the  very  quick,  there  till  remains 
an  eye,  or  fpeck,  like  that  which  is  fometimes  feen  to 
run  through  a  whole  plant  of  diftempered  corn,  the 
fhorteft  way  is,  to  commit  the  tree  to  the  fire,  and  to 
plant  another  in  its  (lead.  Mr.  Nourfe  is  indeed  inclined, 
to  think  that,  if  the  canker  has  not  penetrated  too  far 
the  tree  or  (lock,  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  the  apple  kind,, 
it  may  poffibly  be  faved,  by  regrafting  it  with  a  winter 
quinnin,  a  boderan  crab,  a  boon  apple,  or  a  golden  pip- 
pen  ;  neither  of  which  he  had  obferved  ever  to  canker  i 
but  how  accurate  his  obfervations  may  have  been  in  that 
refpedft,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Certainly  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  try  a  change  of  fruit  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  if  they  are  not  abfolutely  defperate.  He  afferts, 
upon  his  own  experience,  that  the  apple  which  we  call 
a  woodcock,  is  no  way  apt  to  canker,  or  to  be  blafted.- 

This,  if  it  be  fa£t,  renders  it  by  fo  much  the  more 
worthy  of  cultivation,  as  it  is  a  great  and  conftant 
bearer,  and  yields  an  excellent  juice.  The  misfortune 
is  here,  as  well  as  in  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  fuit  the  foil  and  the  fruit,  that  each  of  thefe  is  diftin- 
guiftied,  either  by  fuch  general  appellations  and  defcrip- 
tions  as  ferve  only  to  puzzle  the  hulbandman  when  he 
comes  to  real  practice,  or  by  names  which  are  not  known 
out  of  the  places  where  they  are  ufed.  Do£tor  Cullen 
will  render  a  great  fervice  to  mankind,  if  he  lhould  hap¬ 
pily  fucceed  in  that  important  point,  which,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  is  the  object  of  his  prefent  ftudies  ; 
viz.  to  afcertain  by  an  exa£t  analyfis,  which  no  one  can 
be  better  qualified  to  do  with  the  utmoft  precifion,  what 
are  the  component  particles  of  each  different  fpecies  of 
foil,  and  what  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other.  This, 
divefted  of  that  parade  of  fcience,  and  of  fcientific  terms, 

which 
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which  the  learned  are  too  apt  to  difplay,  and  which 
ferves  only  to  embarrafs  common  underflandings,  will, 
fhould  fuch  a  work  appear,  as  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
foon,  anfwer  a  very  eflential  purpofe-in  agriculture,  as 
well  as  lay  a  line  foundation  for  ufeful  entertainment  to 
gentlemen  whofe  leifure  permits  them  to  profecute  fuch 
fludies.  But  the  talk,  confidered  in  all  its  various 
branches,  is  arduous  indeed !  worthy  of  that  able  phyfi- 
cian,  we  ufe  the  word  here  in  its  moll  extenfive  and 
moll  proper  meaning,  and  Ikilful  chemift,  whofe  love 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  has  prompted  him  to  under¬ 
take  it. 

Mr.  Worlidge  allures  us,  that  he  himfelf  cured  a  tree 
del'perately  difeafed  with  the  canker,  by  cutting  off  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  cankered  boughs,  laying  its 
roots  bare  during  all  the  winter,  and  applying  to  them  in 
the  fpring  a  great  quantity  of  fwines  dung,  not  too  new, 
mixed  with  the  earth,  which  was  then  returned  into  its 
former  hole.  If  this  does  not  do,  he  condemns  the  tree 
to  be  grubbed  up,  as  being  pall  recovery.  Nurfe's  Dif- 
courfe  in  the  Benefits  and  Improvement  of  Hufbandry ,  page 
138.  Worlidge' s  Syjlema  Agri cultures ,  cap.  viii.  fell.  ii. 

CAPELLETS,  in  horl'es,  are  particular  fwellings 
which  thofe  animals  are  fubjeCl  to,  of  a  wenny  nature, 
which  grow  on  the  heel  of  the  hock,  and  on  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  they  arife  from  bruifes  and  other  acci¬ 
dents,  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  fhould  be  treated  with 
vinegar  and  other  repellers  ;  but  when  they  grow  gra¬ 
dually  on  both  heels  or  elbow, c,  we  may  then  fufpeft  the 
blood  and  juices  to  be  in  fault ;  that  fome  of  the  veffels 
are  broke,  and  the  juices  extravafated.  In  this  cafe  the 
fuppuration  fhould  be  promoted,  by  rubbing  the  part 
with  marfhmallow  ointment ;  and  when  matter  is  formed 
the  fkin  fhould  be  opened  with  a  lancet,  in  fome  de¬ 
pendent  part  towards  one  fide,  to  avoid  a  fear :  the 

dreffmgs  may  be  turpentine,,  honey,  and  tin&ure  of 
*nyrrh.  The  relaxed  Ikin  may  be  bathed  with  equal 

parts  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar  ;  to  which  an  eighth 

part  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  added.  The  contents  of 
thefe  tumours  are  various,  fometimes  watery,  at  others 
fuety,  or  like  thick  palle  ;  which  if  care  be  not  taken  to 
digell  out  properly  with  the  bag,  will  frequently  colleCl 
again:  was  it  not  for  the  disfigurement,  the  fliortefl  me¬ 
thod  would  be  to  extirpate  them  with  a  knife,  which,  if 
artfully  executed,  and  the  fkin  properly  preferred,  would 
leave  very  little  deformity. 

When  thofe  tumours  proceed  from  an  indifpofition  of 
the  blood,  they  are  bed  let  alone,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
watery  kind,  which  will  often  wear  off  infenfibly,  with¬ 
out  any  applications  :  but  when  they  are  like  to  prove 
tedious,  you  fhould  endeavour  to  difperfe  them  by  bath¬ 
ing  the  parts  with  repellers,  and  have  recourfe  to  rowels, 
purges,  and  diuretic  medicines,  to  carry  off  the  fuper- 
fluous  juices  and  correct  the  blood.  B  art  let' s  Farriery , 
P-  277- 

CAPO,  a  word  ufed  in  Chefhire,  to  fignify  a  work¬ 
ing  houfe. 

CAPON,  a  cock  chicken  gelded  as  foon  as  left  by  the 
hen,  or  at  lead  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  crow. 

Capons  are  very  ufeful  to  lead  chickens,  ducklings, 
young  turkeys,  pheafants,  and  partridges,  which  they 
will  do  better  than  the  hen,  and  at  the  fame  time  make 
a  doutcr  defence  againd  kites  and  buzzards.  The  large- 
nefs  of  their  body  is  alfo  of  great  advantage,  as  they  will 
cover  between  thirty  and  forty  of  them. 
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CARBERRY,  a  name  given  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  goofeberry. 

CARCASE,  a  name  generally  given  to  the  body  of  a 
horfe. 

The  carcafe  of  a  horfe  ought  not  to  be  too  fmall  and 
flender  ;  for  a  fmall  carcafed  horfe  is  generally  weak. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  carcafed  horfe  proves 
often  heavy  and  unaftive,  and  when  he  happens  to  be 
underlimbed,  it  is  reckoned  a  great  fault,  though  this  re¬ 
mark  often  fails,  and  horfes,  that  have  been  reckoned 
very  much  underlimbed,  have  proved  as  drong,  and  fully 
as  ferviceable  as  any  other. 

A  low  back  is  another  fault  that  almod  every  body 
complains  of,  and  indicates  weaknefs,  though  a  mode¬ 
rate  finking  below  the  withers  is  not  at  all  amiis,  if  the 
back  be  otherwife  drait.  When  this  finking  is  not 
great,  the  forehand  generally  rifes  well.  But  when  a 
horfe  has  a  low  back,  and  is  higher  behind  than  before, 
it  is  not  only  ugly,  but  fuch  horfes  are  generally  weak, 
are  apt  to  be  pinched  in  their  fhoulders,  and  have  an 
aukward  way  of  going,  owing  to  the  heavinefs  of  their 
hind  parts,  which  hinders  them  from  geting  on. 

Some  are  fond  of  horfes  which  are  home  ribed,  which 
is  indeed  a  property  that  denotes  both  beauty  and 
drength,  as  thofe  that  are  open  ribed  are  looked  upon  to 
be  weak  and  loofe  ;  but  in  fome  horfes  the  fhort  ribs 
approach  fo  near  the  haunches,  that  they  have  fcarce 
liberty  to  breathe,  and  fuch  horfes  are  the  mod  out  of 
wind  of  any  other  when  put  upon  hard  exercife,  and 
eafily  go  broken  winded.  But  a  horfe  that  is  open  and 
loofe  in  his  flanks,  like  a  grey-hound,  is  liable  to  many 
difadvantages,  which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  relate ; 
fuch  are  always  narrow  over  the  chine,  have  little  or  no 
belly  but  what  is  forced  by  art  and  feeding  ;  and  though 
we  find  fome  of  this  kind  more  vigorous  than  others* 
and  even  exceed  all  expectation,  yet  the  generality  of 
fuch  horfes  are  feldom  fit  to  carry  a  great  weight,  or  to 
hold  out  in  hard  riding.  Some  are  great  admirers  of 
fhort  backed  horfes,  which  is  a  right  way  of  judging,  fo 
far  as  this  flands  in  oppofition  to  a  very  long  back.  But 
fome  horfes  are  fo  very  fhort,  notwithflanding  they  are 
otherwife  of  a  good  fize,  that  they  feem  to  be  loft  under 
common  furniture.  But  when  a  tall  horfe  happens  to 
have  a  fhort  carcafe,  and  very  long  legs,  like  a  fpider, 
fuch  a  horfe  is  feldom  good  for  much.  If  a  horfe’s  back 
be  fhort,  his  whole  body  and  limbs  ought  to  be  fhort, 
and  then  it  denotes  flrength  and  firmnefs ;  but  moll  of 
thefe  make  but  a  flow  progrels  on  a  journey,  though  they 
will  endure  and  hold  out  as  long  as  any  other,  unlel.s 
they  are  urged  on  with  horfes  of  greater  fpecd. 

It  always  denotes  ftrength  in  a  horfe,  when  his  car¬ 
cafe  is  of  a  moderate  fize,  his  ribs  large,  his  flailks  not 
hollow  but  fmooth  and  full,  with  a  flrait  back,  or  but  a 
very  little  finking,  his  hinder  parts,  or  uppermoft  haunches 
not  riling  higher  than  his  fhoulders.  Gilfon  on  horfes , 
vcl.  I.  pag.  3 1 . 

CARl)OON,  a  kind  of  wild  artichoke,  propagated 
only  by  its  feed,  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  as  big 
as  a  grain  of  wheat,  of  a  very  dark  green,  or  blackifh 
colour,  and  marked  with  black  Breaks  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  There  are  two  feafons  for  lowing  it  :  the 
firft  is  from  the  middle  to  the  end  oi  April ;  and  the 
other  about  a  month  later.  The  foil  fhould  be  rich, 
deep,  and  fine.  In  a  bed  of  fuch  mould,  lour  or  five 
feet  wide,  two  trenches  fhould  be  opened,  a  foot  wide, 
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fix  inches  deep,  and  at  leaff  three  feet  afunder  :  or,  to 
.anfwer  the  fame  intention,  the  rows  of  holes  of  the 
fame  depth  fhould  be  dug  ftrait  by  a  line  Hretched  along 
the  bed.  Thefe  holes  fhould  be  three  feet  afunder,  and 
in  quincunx  order;  or,  if  a  trench  is  ufed,  the  quincunx 
form  fhould  be  obferved  in  fowing  the  feeds,  which  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner.  Five  or  fix  of  the 
feeds  are  dropped  nearly  together,  at  the  diftances  before 
mentioned,  and  then  covered  over  :  not  with  a  defign  to 
let  fo  many  plants  grow  clofe  together  in  a  thick  duller  ; 
but,  as  the  growth  of  thefe  feeds  is  fomewhat  precarious, 
to  be  the  more  certain  of  having  two  or  three  plants  at 
each  flated  diftance :  for  if  all  of  them  come  up,  they 
are  immediately  thinned  to  that  number  ;  and  if  they 
mifcarry  entirely  in  any  one  fpot,  the  chafm  is  filled  up 
with  plants  taken  from  another  place,  generally  a  hot¬ 
bed,  on  which  fome  of  thefe  feeds  are  mofl  commonly 
fown  when  its  heat  is  expiring,  for  a  recruit  in  a  cafe  of 
need.  The  firft  fowing  will  generally  come  up  in  three 
weeks,  and  the  latter  in  about  fifteen  days.  Great  care 
mull  be  taken  to  keep  thofe  plants  clear  from  weeds,  arid 
to  water  them  frequently,  in  order  to  make  them  in- 
creafe  in  bulk,  and  not  run  to  feed.  But  this  intention 
will  doubtlefs  be  much  better  anfwered  in  every  refpe£l 
by  a  judicious  application  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Hulbandry  ;  we  mean,  by  deep  and  frequent  ftirring  of 
the  ground  on  each  fide  of  the  bed,  letting  the  fhare 
or  fpade  approach  to  within  a  very  few  inches  of  the 
plants. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  0£lober,  the  cardoons  thus 
cultivated  will  be  fit  for  tying  up,  in  order  to  be  blanched. 
In  order  to  this,  a  dry  day  fhould  be  chofen,  when  all  the 
leaves  of  each  duller  being  colledled  clofe  together,  wifps 
of  flraw,  or  long  litter,  fhould  be  twilled  round  them  lb 
ns  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  air  to  any  part  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  their  very  top,  which  fhould  be  left  open.  In  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  the  plants  thus  covered  will  become 
ivhite  and  fit  to  eat. 

This  tying  up,  and  blanching  of  cardoons,  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  winter  approaches,  and  then  thofe  who  are 
fo  fond  of  them  as  to  think  it  worth  their  while  to  be  at 
the  trouble,  may  take  them  up,  with  fome  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  remove  them  into  a  green-houfe,  if  they 
have  one,  or  into  a  cellar,  and  by  that  means  keep  them 
for  ufe  all  the  winter.  Some  of  thefe  may  be  replanted  in 
the  fpring,  in  an  open  border,  as  before,  to  feed  in  June 
or  July  ;  or  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  when 
thus  planted  anew,  and  their  fecond  year’s  ihoots  may  be 
tied  up  and  whitened  as  before. 

Befides  the  ufe  which  the  Italians,  French,  and  Spani¬ 
ards,  make  of  this  cardoon,  in  eating  it  raw  with  pepper, 
fait,  oil,  and  vinegar,  many  think  it  preferable  to  celery, 
when  Hewed,  becaufe  k  is  mellower,  and  much  more 
tender. 

CARLICK,  th.e  fame  with  charlock.  See  the  article 
Charlock. 

CARPET- WAY,  a  green -way,  or  path  left  in  an  ara¬ 
ble  field,  without  being  ploughed. 

CANE,  a  hollow  place  where  water  Hands.  It  alfo 
implies  a  wood  of  alder,  or  other  aquatic  trees  in  a  moiH 
boggy  place. 

CARRIAGE,  a  general  name  for  carts,  waggons,  and 
other  vehicles,  employed  in  carrying  timber,  corn,  per- 
fons,  See.  from  one  place  to  another. 

Carriage,  alfo  fignifies  a  furrow,  or  trench,  fer 
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conveying  of  water  to  overflow  and  improve  meadow- 
land.  It  is  diHinguifhed  into  two  forts;  the  main  carriage, 
which  fhould  be  made  with  a  convenient  defeent;  and 
the  leffer  carriages,  which  fliould  be  (hallow,  and  as  many 
in  number  as  poffible. 

CARROT,  the  name  of  a  root  too  well  known  to 
need  any  defeription  here. 

Tire  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
being  perfuaded  that  the  cultivation  of  carrots  for  the 
food  of  cattle  could  not  fail  of  being  advantageous  to  the 
farmer,  publifhed  a  premium  of  twenty  pounds  to  the 
perfon  who  fhould  low  the  greateH  number  of  acres 
with  carrots,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  only  ;  adding, 
that  it  was  expedled  the  perfon  who  received  the  pre¬ 
mium  fhould  give  an  account  of  the  foil,  culture,  time 
of  taking  up,  and  their  effe&s  on  the  cattle  fed  with 
them. 

This  premium  was  accordingly  given  in  the  year 
1766  to  Mr.  Robert  Billing,  a  very  intelligent  farmer  at 
Weafenham  in  Norfolk  ;  he  having  fowed  thirty  acres 
and  two  rods  of  land  with  carrots,  for  feeding  cattle 
only.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  an  account  of  the  me¬ 
thods  he  ufed  in  the  culture  of  his  carrots,  which 
was  fo  well  approved  of  by  the  Society,  that  it  wa3 
publifhed  at  their  requeH :  an  abfirabl  therefore  of  this 
pamphlet  muH,  we  prefume,  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Billing  obferves,  that  the  ufe  of  carrots  for  the 
winter  feed  of  cattle  has  been  long  known  and  pradifed 
in  the  eaHern  parts  of  Suffolk,  where  it  is  common  to 
make  carrots  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  turnips  have  many, 
/ears  done  in  moH  parts  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  ;  be¬ 
fides,  that  many  are  fent  from  thence  to  the  London 
market :  but  carrots  never  have  been  fown  in  the  latter 
county,  for  the  maintenance  of  cattle,  till  he  tried  tr 
fmall  parcel  in  the  year  1761,  and  another  in  the  year- 
1762. 

He  thought  it  prudent,  he  fays,  to  make  thofe  trials 
before  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  premium  offered  by 
the  Society;  the  hopes  of  deferring  which  encouraged, 
him  to  venture  a  pretty  large  and  unufual  expence,  as 
well  as  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  his  winter  crop,  and 
which  has  thus  become  the  means  of  making  known,  in 
his  part  of  the  country,  a  fpecies  of  hufbandry  with, 
which  they  had  before  no  acquaintance  but  by  hearfay,. 
being  above  fifty  miles  from  the  country  where  it  had  be¬ 
fore  prevailed. 

In  the  year  1763,  he  fowed  thirty  acres  and  an  half  by 
menfuration. 

This  quantity  of  land  lying  in  three  parcels,  one,  cf 
thirteen  acres,  bore  wheat  in  the  year  1762  ;  one,  of 
half  an  acre  only,  had  borne  clover  ;  and  the  laff,  of 
feventeen  acres,  turnips  that  year.  The  piece  of  thir¬ 
teen  acres  is  a  cold  loamy  foil,  fhallow,  and  upon  a  fort 
of  loamy  gravel.  The  half  acre  is  a  foil  much  mixed* 
upon  a  moiH  clay,  the  feventeen  acres  may.  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  of  fourteen  acres,  and  the  other 
of  three.  Both  are  a  light  and  dry  foil,  newly  improved 
with  a  marie  ;  the  former,  an  exceeding  good  tempered 
foil,  upon  a  marie  ;  the  other,  a  fliallow  black  fand,  up¬ 
on  a  kind  of  imperfehl  grit-Hone,  called,  in  Norfolk,  a 
carr-Hone. 

Previous  to  giving  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his 
crop  of  carrots,  and  of  the  ufe  he  made  of  them  in 
feeding  cattle,  he  deferibes  the  manner  in  which  he  cul¬ 
tivated 
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tivated  thefe  feveral  pieces  of  land,  founded  as  well  on 
the  bed  information  he  was  able  to  procure,  as  upon  the 
obfervation  afforded  him  by  his  own  experience  of  the 
former  year. 

The  wheat  and  clover  ftubble  he  fplit  down  with  the 
plough  early  in  the  preceding  November,  and  is  fatisfied, 
from  all  the  obfervations  he  has  made  fince  he  firft  be¬ 
gun  the  cultivation,  that  whether  the  wheat  ftubble  be, 
as  it  is  called  in  Norfolk,  flat  work,  or  in  ridges,  or  the 
carrots  are  to  be  fown  after  clover  or  rye-grafs,  the  land 
cannot  be  ploughed  too  early  ;  fo  that  the  froft  and  fnow 
may  have  their  full  effe£l  in  mellowing  the  ground  for 
the  reception  of  fo  fmall  a  feed  ;  and  this  is  the  more  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  attended  to,  the  ftiffer  and  tougher  the  foil 
fhall  chance  to  be. 

The  land  that  had  been  turnips  he  let  alone  till  the  end 
of  January,  or  beginning  of  February,  thinking  this 
time  enough,  becaufe  the  earth  was  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  the  cultivation  and  fummer  hoeing  necelfary  for  the 
crop  of  turnips. 

Of  the  thirteen  acres  of  wheat  ftubble,  fix  were 
dunged  for  wheat,  but  not  for  carrots  ;  four  and  a  half 
not  dunged  at  all  ;  and  two  and  a  half  for  the  carrot  crop 
only.  The  clover  land  was  dunged  for  the  carrots  :  and 
of  the  feventeen  acres  that  had  been  turnips  in  1762,  part 
had  been  tathed  for  the  turnips,  that  is,  where  ftieep 
had  been  folded  ;  and  the  whole  crop  of  turnips  was  fed 
off  by  ftieep  and  neat  cattle. 

Four  pounds  of  feed  on  an  acre  is  fufficient :  but  as 
the  feed  is  very  fmall,  light,  and  hard  to  feparate  and 
difperfe  equally  on  the  ground,  he  was  at  firft  a  good 
deal  puzzled  how  to  overcome  this  difficulty  ;  and  though 
he  was  advifed  to  make  ufe  of  a  mixture  oi  fand,  he  did 
not  find  it  anfwer,  becaufe  the  weight  of  the  fand  carried 
it  all  to  the  bottom  of  the  feed-cot  :  he  fows  it  therefore 
now  unmixed,  as  they  do  turnips,  after  having  forced  it 
through  a  fine  chaff-fieve  by  rubbing. 

It  will  be  three  weeks,  after  fowing,  and  fometimes 
longer,  before  the  carrots  appear  ;  this  is  the  principal 
advantage,  befides  the  difference  of  expence,  that  tur¬ 
nips  have  over  them,  for  the  latter  are  not  fown  till  about 
Mrdfummer,  and  coming  quicker  to  the  hoe,  get  the 
better  of  the  weeds  more  eafily  ;  for  weeds  do  not  grow 
near  fo  faft  about  Midfummer,  as  in  the  fpring. 

The  carrots  lying  a  longer  time  before  they  come  up, 
and  continuing  afterwards  a  long  time  Very  weak,  they 
are  feven  or  eight  weeks  before  they  are  fit  for  the  hoe, 
and  in  the  mean  time  afford  the  weeds  an  opportunity  to 
get  ftrength,  in  afeafon  too,  when  unluckily  they  grow 
the  fafteft :  Mr.  Billing  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
though  it  is  neceffary  to  fow  carrots  before  turnips,  it  is 
better  to-  fow  them  as  late  as  you  can  with  fafety  to  the 
crop;  for  of  his,  thofe  fown  in  April  on  the  clover 
ftubble  came  much  the  fooneft  to  the  hoe,  though  later 
fown. 

The  wheat  and  clover  ftubble-  were  ploughed  thr^e 
times  ;  the  piece  after  turnips  but  twice  ;  the  firft  time 
fliallow,  the  fecond  as  deep  as  the  ftaple  of  the  ground 
would  permit;  and  on  this  ploughing  the  carrots. weie 
fown. 

As  it  would  remove  fome  of  the  objections  to. a  carrot 
crop,  and  lighten  much  the  expence  of  weeding,  could 
they  be  fown  later  ;  and  as  this  might  be  done  could  the 
feed  be  made  to  come  up  fooner,  this  fenfible  farmer  ima¬ 
gines  the  feed  might  he  fteeped  in  fomewhat  tfiat  would 


forward  its  vegetation,  and  afterwards  fown,  when  dry 
enough  to  feparate. 

Yet  however  expen  five  the  ftrength  of  the  weeds  in  a 
crop  of  carrots  makes  the  hoeing  of  them,  the  crop  itfelf 
is  not  apt  to  fuffer,  for  though  the  young  carrots  are 
quite  covered  in  a  l,hicket  of  weeds  before  hoeing,  and 
fhould  be  buried  in  earth  after  the  hoeing  j  yet  they  feem 
no  way  hurt  if  they  get  dear  again,  as  they  generally  do 
in  a  fortnight  after,  if  not  cut  off,  or  buried  too  deep,  for 
want  of  Ikill  in  the  labourer. 

The  Norfolk  hoe  is  .fix  inches  wide.  If  the  carrots 
chance  to  be  tolerably  clean,  they  may  be  hoed  the  firft 
time  for  eight  fhillings  per  acre  ;  but  if  the  ground  be 
full  of  weeds,  occafioned  either  by  much  rain,  the  foul* 
nefs  of  the  ground  before  fowing,  or  the  length  of  the 
time  between  the  fowing  and  hoeing,  the  firft  hoeing  will 
amount  to  ten  or  twelve  {hillings  per  acre. 

About  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  hoeing,  they  fhould 
be  harrowed  :  this  will  difplace  the  weeds,  and  prevent 
their  growing  again,  which  many  of  them  will  otherwife 
probably  do,  efpecially  if  it  be  fhowery  weather :  the 
harrowing  does  not  hurt  the  carrot  plants,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  does  them  much  fervice,  by  bringing  frefti 
earth  to  them,  as  well  as  killing  the  weeds. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  harrowing,  in  cafe  it  has 
not  perfectly  cleared  the  ground  of  weeds,  or  in  cafe  new 
weeds  come  up,  Mr.  Billing  hoes  the  carrots  a  fecond 
time,  which  cofts  about  four  or  five  fhillings  per  acre,  as 
the  ground  is  more  or  lefs  foul ;  and  after  this,  if  there 
ftill  remain  any  weeds,  which  will  be  the  cafe  if  much 
rain  falls  during  the  time  o£  the  fecond  hoeing,  a  fecond 
harrowing  is  beftowed. 

Where  the  weather  has  been  favourable,  and  thofe 
employed  in  hoeing  have  done  their  duty,  the  carrots 
once  hoed  and  harrowed  have  been  as  clean  as  thofe  on 
which  two  hoeings,  and  as  many  harrowings  have  been 
beftowed. 

Mr.  Billing  next  proceeds  to  inform  us  of  the  fucceis 
he  had  in  the  year  1763,  on  the  feveral  parcels  of  ground 
already  deferibed.  His  carrots  proved  beft  on  the  piece 
of  two  acres  and  a  half  that  had  been  wheat,  not  dunged 
for  the  crop  of  wheat,  but  dunged  for  the  crop  of  car¬ 
rots,  and  on  the  half  acre  clover,  ftubble  dunged  lor  tue 
carrots.. 

Many  of  the  carrots  out  of  both  pieces  meafured  two 
feet  in  length,  thofe  on  the  former  from  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  inches  in  circumference  at  the  upper  end,  and  thole 
of  the  latter  from  twelve  to  fixteen  ;  a  difference  of  bulk 
owing,  perhaps,  both  to  the  difference  oi  foil,  and  the 
effett  of  former  crops. 

On  the  two  acres  and  a  half  Mr.  Billing  computes  lie 
had  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  loads  per  acre,  and 
about  fifty-five,  or  fifty-fix  cart  loads  on  the  whole  :  the 
half  acre  on  clover  ftubble  produced  about  twelve  loads  ; 
the  fix  acres  and  a  half  dunged  for  wheat,  but  not  toi 
carrots,  produced  from  eighteen  to  twenty  cart  loads  per 
acre,  and  in  the  whole  about  one  hundred  and  four  loads  ; 

the  four  acres  not  dunged  for  either  wheat  or  carrots,  pro-- 

duced  from  twelve  to  fourteen  loads  per  acre,  and  in  the 
whole  fifty-two  loads. 

He  had  but.  an  indifferent  crop  of  turnips  the  fucceeu- 
ing  year,  on  the  feventeen  acre  piece,  but  had  from  fix¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  cart-loads  per  acre  oi  carrots  on  four¬ 
teen  acres  of  it,  but  a  very  poor  crop  on  the  three  re-* 
maining  acres  ;  fo  that  he  computes  he  might  have-on 
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the  feventeen  acres  after  turnips  not  quite  two  hundred 
land  feventy  loads,  which  make,  with  the  former,  about 
five  hundred  and  ten  loads  of  carrots,  equal  in  ufe  and 
efl'eCl  to  near  one  thoufand  Ioad6  of  turnips,  or  three' 
hundred  loads  of  hay,  as  experience  has  convinced  him 
from  the  various  methods  in  whicji  he  had  tried  them. 

Mr.  Billing  thinks  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might 
befides  lofe  five  or  fix  loads,  which  the  poor  people  took, 
inftead  of  a  fingle  load  they  might  have  Hole,  had  the 
land  been  cropped  with  turnips  ;  but  this  lofs  will  be 
evidently  much  lightened,  fhould  the  growth  of  carrots 
become  general  in  the  country. 

The  bell  method  of  drawing  the  carrots  is  with  a 
four  tined  fork,  with  which  a  man  breaks  the  ground 
fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  very  carefully  without  injuring 
die  carrots;  and  is  followed  by  a  little  boy,  who  ga¬ 
thers  the  carrots,  and  throws  them  in  heaps. 

Our  farmer  began  to  draw  his  carrots  for  ufe  about 
three  weeks  after  Michaelmas  ;  but  as  the  cattle  he  in¬ 
tended  to  feed  on  them  had  never  been  uled  to  fo  hard 
food,  he  thought  it  beft  to  give  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
both  cabbages  and  carrots,  left  they  fhould  fuffer  by  a 
diftafte  at  the  beginning. 

He  had  about  forty  load  of  cabbages  growing  on  one 
half  acre,  equal  in  ufe,  as  appeared  on  trial,  to  about 
feventeen  or  eighteen  loads  of  carrots.  He  obferved, 
that  cattle  of  every  fort  naturally  eat  the  cabbages  as 
readily  as  they  would  have  done  turnips  ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  having  gradually  learnt  to  eat  carrots,  began  to  pre¬ 
fer  them.  Both  the  cabbages  and  carrots,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  latter  with  turnips,  were  brought  from  a  place 
where  they  grew,  to  a  paflure  clofe  ;  and,  without  any 
other  preparation  than  fhaking  off  the  dirt,  they  were 
difperfed  on  the  ground  for  the  cattle  to  feed  on  pro- 
mifcuoufly. 

From  the  experience  Mr.  Billing  has  had  in  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  on  turnips  in  houfes  or  flails,  he  is  perfuaded 
that  by  this  means  the  carrots  might  have  been  made  to 
go  a  great  deal  further  ;  but  befides  the  great  trouble  at¬ 
tending  this  method,  efpecially  if  the  number  of  bealls 
be  great,  and  the  hazard  of  beafts  foundering  in  the 
way  to  London,  an  accident  that  often  happens  to 
flail  fed  cattle,  and  that  the  benefit  of  their  ftale  is 
loft  to  the  ground,  he  is  convinced  the  beef  is  not  fo 
good,  .though  perhaps  more  Tightly. 

The  firft  flock  he  began  to  feed  in  this  manner  con¬ 
fided  of  twelve  neat  beafts,  and  forty-nine  ihearing 
weathers^  or  thofe  not  quite  two  years  old :  ten  of  the 
former  were  Norfolk  bred  fleers,  and  began  to  feed  on 
the  firft  carrots  he  drew :  at  the  fame  time  he  put  on  a 
cow,  and  a  heifer  three  years  old.  At  old  Martinmas 
Mr.  Billing  bought  feventeen  Scotch  bullocks,  which, 
with  a  cow  from  his  dairy,  made  up  the  number  thirty  ; 
and  foon  after  he  increased  this  number  to  thirty-three, 
by  adding  three  more  from  his  dairy. 

It  is,  however  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  cab¬ 
bages  were  fpent,  he  allowed  a  load  of  turnips  each  day 
for  fome  time  for  this  flock  of  cattle,  which,  with  three 
loads  of  carrots,  was  a  fufficient  provifion  for  them. 
This  enabled  him  to  determine,  that  one  load  of  carrots 
is  nearly  equal  to  two  of  turnips;  for  if  the  cattle  had 
been  fed  on  turnips  only,  it  would  have  coft  him  little 
lefs  than  feven  loads,  computing  on  the  experience  of 
many  years  fattening  cattle  with  turnips  ;  yet  he  declares 
he  never  knew  cattle  thrive  falter. 


Nine  of  the  fleers  were  fold  fat  in  Smithfield  on  the 
feventeenth  of  February,  and  weighed  about  forty  Nor¬ 
folk  ftone,  that  is,  feventy  London  ftone,  each.  An¬ 
other  fleer  and  cow  were  killed  in  the  country,  the  latter 
at  Weafenham  town,  and  which  died  very  fat,  about 
the  fame  time :  the  Scotch  were  fold  at  St.  Ives  about 
the  beginning  of  May  :  the  fleers  fold  in  Smithfield  for 
about  feven  pounds  fifteen  fhillings  each. 

Our  farmer  being  told  the  market  was  then  low  there, 
fold  all  the  Scotch,  except  one,  at  St.  Ivies,  where  they 
fetched  him  about  feven  guineas  each. 

The  former  coft  about  four  pounds  ten  fhillings  each  ; 
the  latter  three  pounds  fifteen.  The  other  Scotch  he 
fent  to  London,  where,  though  it  weighed  but  a  little 
above  fixty  ftone,  it  fold  for  eight  pounds,  and  was  faid 
to  be  fome  of  the  fatteft  beef  killed  in  London  that 
winter,  as  Mr.  Billing  was  informed  by  Mr.  Brownfworth 
the  lalefman  :  the  others  were  not  inferior. 

The  forty-eight  weathers  were  fold  at  St.  Ives  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  about  fifteen  fhillings  each. 

Thefe  thirty-three  beafts,  and  forty-eight  fheep,  brought 
Mr.  Billing,  according  to  his  computation,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  profit ;  out  of  which  deducing 
one  tenth  for  the  fhare  the  cabbages  and  turnips  had  in 
fattening  them,  which  is  rather  too  much,  efpecially  as 
the  cattle  foon  began  to  leave  the  turnips,  there  remains 
one  hundred  and  eight  pounds  to  be  carried  to  the  account 
of  the  carrots. 

The  large  quantity  of  carrots  our  induftrious  farmer 
had  growing  gave  him  alfo  an  opportunity  of  trying 
their  ufe  in  feeding  dairy  cows,  fheep,  horfes,  and  hogs. 

In  the  month  of  April  he  found  he  fhould  have  nine  or 
ten  acres  to  fpare,  beyond  what  was  neceffary  to  complete 
the  fattening  his  bullocks.  This  happened  too  at  a  time 
when  his  turnips,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  neighbours,  be¬ 
gan  to  decay,  and  enabled  him  to  fupply  that  defech,  to 
which  the  Norfolk  farmers  are  very  fubjeCl  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  and  which  no  method  of  managing  their  turnips 
ever  exempted  them  from,  when  the  weather  is  wet  and 
frofty  by  turns  ;  and  from  this  decay  the  carrots  feem  pro¬ 
tected  by  their  hardinefs.  From  this  time  he  fed  his  whole 
dairy  of  thirty-five  cows,  and  his  flock  of  twenty-one 
fcore  of  fheep,  on  carrots. 

At  the  fame  time  he  thought  of  a  method  of  getting 
the  carrots  out  of  the  ground  with  more  eafe  and  expedi¬ 
tion  than  he  had  done  before,  which  was  of  great  ufe 
when  he  had  other  occafions  for  his  fervants ;  befides 
which  it  alfo  prepared  the  land  better  for  the  enfuing 
crop. 

They  were  ploughed  up  with  a  narrow-fhared  wheel 
plough  ;  going  flow,  the  fhare  opened  the  earth,  and 
cut  very  few  of  the  carrots;  thofe  few  being  only  fuch 
as  chanced  to  meet  the  very  point  of  the  {hare. 

The  plat  or  earth-board,  turned  mod  of  the  carrots 
out  of  the  ground,  and,  by  harrowing  afterwards,  were 
moft  of  them  quite  cleared  from  the  earth.  Though  the 
roots  extended  a  good  way  into  the  ground,  and  below 
the  pan,  he  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  plough  fo  deep, 
and  confequently  the  land  fuffered  no  damage,  which 
otherwife  it  might  have  done,  as  fome  few  of  the  carrots 
inftead  of  being  turned  out,  were  buried  :  it  is  alfo  necef->  > 
fary  to  plough  the  land  and  harrow  it  a  fecond  time ;  but 
though  this  fhould  be  at  an  interval  of  a  month,  the 
buried  roots  will  take  no  harm. 

Mr.  Billing  turned  his  dairy  cows  and  flock  of  fheep  on 
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this  land  after  the  ploughing,  without  any  further  trouble 
or  preparation,  and  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be 
pleafed  with  the  event  ;  both  took  readily  to  eating  the 
carrots,  though  he  thinks  the  cows  more  fo  than  the 
fheep. 

The  former  not  only  gave  more  milk  than  is  ufual  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  but  many  continued  to  give  milk, 
which  would  with  fuch  turnips  as  he  had  then  to  give 
them,  have  been  nearly  dry.  The  butter  made  was  like- 
wife  much  better  than  that  of  turnips  ;  and  both  fheep 
and  lambs  did  much  better  than  he  ever  remembers  them 
to  have  done  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  :  befides  this,  the 
land  was  evidently  very  much  improved  from  the  dale  of 
the  cattle,  of  which  he  plainly  perceived  the  benefit  in  the 
enfuing  crop. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  this  method,  fome  few 
of  the  carrots  continued  buried,  even  alter  a  fecond  plough¬ 
ing  ;  but  thefe  were  turned  out  upon  a  third  ploughing, 
when  barley  was  fown,  and  were  clean  eaten  up  by  a 
flock  of  fheep,  without  any  injury  to  the  new  fown  barley. 

In  this  manner  the  cows  and  fheep  were  fed  for  three 
weeks,  which  Mr.  Billing  values  at  about  twenty  pounds  ; 
and,  confidering  how  he  might  have  fuffered,  had  he 
wanted  turnips,  and  not  been  able  to  fupply  that  want 
with  carrots,  he  thinks,  he  might  value  his  feed  at  a  great 
deal  more. 

In  November  1 763,  he  began  to  feed  fixteen  horfes, 
which  did  all  his  farming  work,  with  carrots :  they  had 
neither  hay  nor  corn,  except  his  team  that  carried  his 
corn  to  Brancafter,  a  fea-port,  at  fifteen  miles  diftance  : 
to  this  team  he  allowed  a  bufhel  of  oats  a  day  to  the  whole 
team  :  the  reft  had  nothing  befides  carrots,  except  peafe- 
ftraw  and  chaff,  until  the  fowing  barley.  In  April  he  in- 
creafed  their  workfo  much,  that  he  thought  it  neceffary  to 
give  them  a  few  oats  ;  but  they  continued  to  fubfi ft  chief¬ 
ly  on  carrots,  until  they  were  turned  to  grafs,  the  latter 
end  of  May. 

Mr.  Billing  declares  he  never  knew  his  horfes  in  better 
order,  or  do  their  work  better  ;  and  they  were  fo  fond  of 
carrots,  that  he  frequently  found,  that  when  the  team 
mentioned  before  was  fo  fatigued,  that  they  refufed  to  eat 
their  corn,  they  would  eat  it  when  mixed  with  the  car¬ 
rots  chopped. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  he  always  chopped 
off  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  carrots  he  gave  his  horfes, 
and  fometimes  gave  them  another  cut.  Though  he 
could  not  find  it  was  neceffary,  he  mafhed  them  alfo  for 
his  horfes,  none  of  which  trouble  he  found  at  all  requi- 
fite  or  even  ufeful  for  other  beafts :  the  gathering  and  re¬ 
moving  the  carrots,  and  difperfing  them  about  the  paf- 
ture-land  where  he  fed  his  cattle,  were  fufficient. 

Mr.  Billing  gave  the  fixteen  horfes  two  loads  of  carrots 
every  week  ;  and  thefe  two  loads,  he  computes,  faved 
him  more  than  a  load  of  hay  ;  which,  at  twenty-five 
findings  a  load,  amounted  to  thirty-five  pounds. 

To  this  might  be  added,  the  benefit  received  by  the 
fvvine,  to  which  he  threw  all  the  tops  and  tails  of  the 
carrots  ufed  for  the  horfes;  and  they  throve  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  were  fo  fond  of  them,  that  he  never  could  find 
that  any  dirt  which  might  flick  to  them,  prevented  their 
eating  them  :  but  as  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
fwine  was  milk  at  firft,  and  afterwards  peafe,  our  farmer 
has  not  fet  any  value  on  this  part  of  his  profit ;  the  total 
of  what  he  has  eftimated  is  on  the  other  articles,  a- 
mounting  to  one  hundred  and  fixty-three  pounds. 
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Of  the  thirty  acres  and  a  half,  four  were  fown  in  the 
year  1764,  with  oats,  all  the  reft  with  barley  :  the  four 
acres  were  part  of  the  land  where  he  ploughed  up  the 
carrots  ;  the  reft  of  this  piece  was  fown  with  barley  i 
both  produced  a  prodigious  crop,  not  lefs  than  three 
loads  of  corn  in  the  ftraw,  per  acre :  on  the  reft  of  the 
land  his  crop  was  lefs  bulky,  and  fhorter,  yet  very  good, 
perhaps  not  lefs  in  the  quantity  of  grain  than  the  other. 
And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  when 
in  a  former  year,  he  had  fown  the  two  ends  of  a  large 
clofe  with  carrots,  without  dung,  and  the  middle  with 
turnips,  for  which  the  land  was  well  dunged,  yet,  when 
the  whole  enclofure  was,  the  next  year,  fown  with  bar¬ 
ley,  that  after  the  carrots  was  the  beft. 

Another  recommendation  of  carrots  is,  that  our  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  finds  them  a  more  certain  crop,  both  for 
growth  and  duration,  than  turnips  :  the  latter  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  apt  to  fail,  as  well  as  rot,  towards  the  fpring, 
when  moft  wanted.  Perhaps  the  former  is,  in  fome 
meafure,  owing  to  the  lands  in  Norfolk  being,  as  the 
farmers  exprefs  it,  furfeited  with  turnips,  to  which  they 
have  been  fo  long  accuftomed..  But  however  this  be, 
there  are  many  reafons  for  chufing  both,  that  if  one  fail, 
we  may  rely,  for  fo  neceffary  a  winter  provifion,  on  the 
other. 

This  candid  farmer  thinks  he  ought  not,  however,  to 
conceal,  that  at  the  firft  beginning  of  a  new  fort  of 
hufbandry,  many  difficulties  Hand  in  the  way :  the  ex¬ 
pence  is  very  heavy,  much  beyond  the  expence  of  tur¬ 
nips,  and  is,  perhaps,  increafed  by  the  aukwardnefs  of 
labouring  men  and  fervants,  who  are  both  ignorant  and 
perverfe  about  moft  new  employments  :  befides  this,  the 
cleaning  of  carrots  from  weeds  is  much  more  neceffary 
than  of  turnips,  and  yet  goes  on  much  flower,  fo  as 
fometimes  hardly  to  be  completed :  and,  moreover,  if 
a  long  continued  froft  ftiould  happen,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  get  carrots  out  of  the  ground  (indeed  the 
turnips  in  this  cafe  are  apt  to  fpoil) ;  but  this  inconve¬ 
nience  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  prevented,  by  drawing 
the  carrots  before  the  froft  ;  though  this  will  be  attended 
with  difficulty  when  the  quantity  amounts  to  fifty  or  a 
hundred  loads. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Billing,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  culture  and  ufe  of  carrots,  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  And  as  thefe  experiments  were  made  fo  much  at 
large,  the  farmer  may,  without  hefitation,  adopt  this 
method;  and  if  his  foil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
carrots,  he  need  not  doubt  of  greatly  increafing  his  an¬ 
nual  profit.  That  they  are  wholfome  feed  for  cattle  has 
been,  long  known  ;  but  that  fuch  advantages  refulted  from 
their  ufe  as  Mr.  Billing  relates,  few  farmers  could  have 
imagined. 

IVild  Carrot,  Bird’s-nejl,  or  Bees-ncji>  the  name  of 
a  biennial  weed  common  in  pafture  grounds.  It  greatly 
refembles  the  cultivated  carrot,  of  which  indeed  it  is 
only  a  fpecies.  The  wild  fort  however  differs  from  the 
cultivated  in  its  roots,- which  are  fm all  and  fticky.  In, 
both  forts,  after  they  have  done  flowering,  the  umbels 
contrail  themfelves  into  the  fhape  of  a  bird’s  neft. 

CAR  SICK,  a  term  ufed  in  fome  of  the  northern- 
counties  to  fignify  the  cart  rut,  or  gutter  made  by  the 
wheel  of  a  cart  or  waggon. 

CART,  a  vehicle  mounted  upon  two  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  one  or  more  horfes. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  conftrmfiion  of  wheel  car¬ 
riages, 
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wages,  confifts  in  properly  adapting  the  wheels  and  axle, 
which  ought  to  be  done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  car¬ 
riage  may  move  with  the  lead  force  poflible.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Waggon. 

CART-LODGE,  a  fmall  out-houfe  for  fheltering 
tarts,  waggons,  &c.  from  the  weather. 

Farmers  fhould  be  very  careful  to  place  their  wag¬ 
gons,  carts,  &c.  under  proper  ffielter,  when  out  of  ufe, 
as  they  will  lad  twice  as  long  by  this  means,  as  they 
would  if  expofed  in  the  yard  to  all  weathers ;  for  as  they 
are  thus  fometimes  wet,  and  fometimes  dry,  they  foon 
rot,  and  become  unfit  for  ufe. 

CART-LADDER,  a  kind  of  rack,  placed  occafion- 
ally  at  the  tail  of  a  cart  or  waggon,  to  make  it  hold  the 
larger  quantity  of  hay,  draw,  &c. 

CART-RAKE,  the  Cart  track,  or  furrow  made  by  the 
wheels  of  a  cart  or  Waggon. 

CART-RUT,  the  fame  with  cart-rake.  See  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

CARTWRIGHT,  a  perfon  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
make  carts,  waggons,  &c.  generally  called  a  wheel¬ 
wright. 

CARUE,  or  Kerue,  four.  Thus  to  carue,  figni- 
fies  to  grow  four,  and  is  generally  applied  to  cream. 

CARUNCLE  of  the  eye>  the  fleffiy  fubftance  in  the 
inner  corner  of  a  horfe’s  eye,  next  the  nofe. 

CASINGS,  or  Cow-Blakes,  dried  cows  dung, 
ufed  iit  feveral  parts  for  fewel. 

CAST,  a  flight  of  birds,  infe£ts,  &c.  Thus  a  call 
of  bees,  fignifies  a  fwarm  or  flight  of  bees. 

CATCH-LAND,  a  name  given  to  fuch  land  as  is  not 
certainly  known  to  which  parifh  it  belongs  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  minider,  who  firll  gets  the  tithes  of  it,  enjoys  it 
for  that  year. 

CATERPILLAR,  a  general  name  for  all  infers  of 
the  butterfly  kind,  while  they  continue  in  their  reptile 
or  worm  date. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  winged  infetts  pafs  through 
a  reptile  date,  before  they  arrive  at  perfection.  This 
great  change  from  a  worm  to  a  fly,  or  butterfly,  was 
formerly  elleemed  a  real  metamorphofis,  or  change  of  ode 
animal  into  another  ;  but  later  difcoveries  have  put  it  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  the  embrio  butterfly,  with  all  the 
lineaments  of  his  parent,  is  contained  within  the  external 
cafes,  or  coverings  of  the  caterpillar.  When  the  includ¬ 
ed  animal  has  acquired  a  fufltcient  degree  of  drength,  thefe 
coverings  are  thrown  off,  and  it  appears  in  its  genuine 
form  of  a  fly,  or  butterfly.  It  mud,  however,  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  before  the  creature  can  free  itfelf  from  thefe  cover¬ 
ings,  it  mud  pafs  through  a  date  of  red,  called  by  natu- 
ralids  nymph,  or  chryfalis  date. 

Mr.  Hitt  obferves,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  caterpil¬ 
lars,  at  lead  thofe  of  two  colours,  which  feed  upon  fruit- 
trees,  the  one  black,  and  the  other  green.  The  black 
generally  make  their  appearance  in  March,  if  the  fea- 
foh  be  dry,  upon  the  pear,  apple,  and  feveral  other 
trees. 

Sometimes  great  numbers  of  them  are  contained  in  a 
fort  of  kel,  or  web,  and,  if  they  are  to  be  come  at,  fliould 
be  taken  off ;  for  otherwife  they  will  difperfe  themfelves 
to  all  parts  of  the  tree,  and  there  feed  upon  the  blofl'oms, 
leaves,  or  their  buds,  before  they  are  unfolded.  After 
they  have  lived  feme  time  in  this  aCtive  date,  they  gene¬ 
rally  conceal  themfelves  in  a  bunch  of  leaves,  or  in  a  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  rind  of  a  tree,  where  many  of  their  eggs  are 
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hatched  the  fame  fummer,  and  become  very  dedru£Kvd.> 
There  is  alfo  reafon  to  think,  that  fome  of  their  eggs  are 
preferved  in  thofe  places  during  the  winter,  as  many  of 
them,  and  fome  kindled  or  animated,  have  been  found  in 
old  nail  holes,  and  under  pieces  of  dead  bark,  during  the 
month  of  February. 

The  walk  diould  therefore  be  well  waflied,  and  the 
dwarfs  and  dandard  trees  well  dreffed  and  cleanfed  at  that 
feafon. 

The  green  caterpillars,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
fame  with  the  former  at  their  fird  appearance,  till  their 
colour  is  gradually  changed  by  living  wholly  on  green  food, 
are  never  feen  fo  early  in  the  fpring  as  the  former  ;  but  are 
very  prejudicial  to  both  the  young  branches  and  fruit  of 
the  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  apple,  pear,  currant,  goofe- 
berfy,  &c. 

They  are  never  feen  in  great  numbers  together  inclofed. 
in  a  kel  or  web ;  but  are  generally  found  Angle,  wrapt 
up  in  the  extremity  of  a  new  made  branch  of  the  above- 
mentioned  trees,  or  in  a  bunch  of  bloffoms  of  an  apple, 
pear,  or  cherry-tree,  and  fometimes  on  an  apricot,  with 
a  leaf  to  cover  them.  Part  of  their  bad  effe&s  may  be 
prevented  in  wall-trees,  or  dwarfs,  whofe  branches  are 
within  reach.  If  they  be  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch, 
it  will  appear  in  a  round  knob,  and  they  generally  eat  off* 
the  part  they  had  wrapt  together,  which  fpoils  the  branch 
the  next  year.  When  they  have  inclofed  themfelves  in  a 
bunch  of  bloffoms,  or  young  fruit,  then  they  prove  very 
dedru&ive,  by  generally  eating  into  all  they  had  joined 
together,  which  caufes  much  fruit  to  drop  off  foon  after, 
and  others  when  they  are  more  grown. 

Some  of  thofe  which  are  but  flightly  eat,  will  continue 
upon  the  tree  till  the  time  of  gathering  ;  but  they  never 
make  good  fruit,  being  generally  ill  taded,  and  many 
times  have  a  white  grub  within  them. 

When  the  caterpillars  are  fird  perceived  upon  the  wall 
or  dwarf  trees,  whether  before  or  after  they  are  wrapt  up, 
a  brine  ffiould  be  prepared,  and  the  trees  fvvept  all  over 
with  a  bruffi  or  befom  dipt  in  it.  This  will  dedroy  many 
of  the  infe£ts,  by  beating  fome  off,  and  killing  others. 
This  work  ffiould  be  often  repeated,  if  there  be  a  neceffi- 
ty  for  it,  as  there  generally  is  in  dry  feafons.  Perhaps  a 
fmall  engine  would  be  the  propered  and  mod  effectual  in- 
drument  for  this  work. 

But  gentlemen,  who  have  leifure  diffident,  may  eafi- 
ly  preferve  their  fruit-trees  from  the  ravages  of  caterpil¬ 
lars,  by  carefully  infpedting  them  every  day  in  the  fpring ; 
for  it  will  eafily  be  feen  when  a  bunch  of  bloflom-leaves, 
or  young  fruit,  are  joined  together  by  a  caterpillar  ;  and, 
on  the  fird  difeovery,  the  leaves  are  to  be  feparated  by 
the  hand,  and  the  caterpillars  killed  ;  this  will  fave  a 
•young  branch  or  bunch  of  fruit,  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  certainly  dedroyed.  Whoever  perfeveres  in 
this  work  will  never  have  much  of  their  fruit  dedroyed 
by  fuch  infe&s,  which  experience  has  diffidently  demon  - 
drated  to  be  more  dedruftive  to  the  fruit,  than  any  other 
caufes  that  happens  in  the  fpring,  though  many  will  at¬ 
tribute  the  fcarcity  of  fruit  to  blads  or  lightnings,  or  to 
the  branches  being  fun-burnt,  which  are  the  common 
condrucfions  put  upon  the  effe&s  of  thefe  infedfs. 

When  dandard  trees  are  properly  ordered  with  cutting 
and  dreffing,  they  will  not  be  much  fubjed  to  be  infe&ed 
with  caterpillars  ;  for  by  taking  off*  the  old  rind,  and 
cleaning  the  cankered  parts  of  thofe  trees,  many  of  the 
infects  arc  dedroyed,  together  with  their  eggs  concealed 
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in  thofe  places  ;  and  by  keeping  the  branches  thin  and 
open,  they  are  more  eafily  fhaken  oft  by  the  winds.  Hitt 
on  Fruit-Trees ,  page  265. 

Caterpillars  not  only  deftroy  the  leaves  and  bloftoms  of 
fruit-trees,  but  they  alfo  deftroy  cabbages,  and  other 
productions  of  the  garden ;  and  are  generally  the  effcCt 
of  great  drought. 

To  prevent  their  numerous  increafe  on  trees,  gather 
them  off  in  winter,  taking  away  the  prickets  which  cleave 
to  the  branches,  and  burn  them  ;  but  if  they  get  on  cau¬ 
liflowers  or  cabbages,  take  fome  fait  water,  or  ftrong 
brine,  and  water  the  plants  with  it,  and  it  will  kill  the 
infeCls  :  the  fame  effeCl  may  be  produced  by  taking  fome 
of  the  caterpillars  themfelves,  bruifmg  them  with  garlic, 
and  infuflng  the  mixture  in  water  ;  or  you  may  Irnoke 
them  with  wifps  of  dry  ftraw  in  March,  juft  as  the  bud 
begins  to  open. 

In  the  fummer  while  they  are  yet  young,  when,  either 
through  the  coldnefs  of  the  night,  or  fome  humidity, 
they  are  aflembled  together  on  heaps,  you  may  take  and 
deftroy  them ;  or  you  may  wafli  your  trees  with  water, 
in  which  wormwood,  tobacco-ftalks,  and  coloquintida 
have  been  diflolved  ;  or  take  lime  dull,  and  when  the 
wind  is  high,  and  the  trees  wet,  fprinkle  the  dull,  fo 
that  the  wind  may  blow  it  on  the  trees.  Mortimer's 
Hufbandry  vol .  I.  p.  325. 

CATKINS,  a  name  given  to  fuch  flowers  as  have  an 
Aggregate  of  fummits  hanging  down,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
rope,  or  cat’s  tail. 

CATVFOOT,  a  name  given  in  fome  countries  to 
ground-ivy. 

CAT’s-TAIL,  a  round  fubftance  growing  upon  nut- 
trees. 

CATTLE,  a  general  name  for  beafts  of  pafture,  that 
are  neither  wild  nor  domeftic  ;  but  generally  confined  to 
thofe  of  the  ox  kind. 

Cattle  are  known  to  be  very  advantageous  to  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  them  ;  and  therefore  thofe  in  middling  fortune 
would  do  well  to  apply  fome  part  of  their  time  and  farms 
to  this  ufeful  work :  but  people  in  thefe  circumftances, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  make  large  profits,  too  often 
rejeCt,  with  difdain,  the  fmall  advantages  continually  in 
their  power.  In  vain  the  wife  man  informs  them,  that 
whoever  negleCts  fmall  profits  will  daily  decay  ;  in  vain 
reafon  dictates,  that  from  a  fmall  ftock,  they  muft  be 
contented  with  fmall  gain  ;  but  that  a  great  number  ot 
fmall  profits,  which  it  is  eafy  to  multiply  by  labour,  be¬ 
comes  in  a  fhort  time  an  objeCt  of  confideration. 

It  muft  not  however  be  imagined,  that  in  order  to  de¬ 
rive  a  confiderable  advantage  from  cattle,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  a  great  number,  and  to  give  them  the  ne- 
ceffary  fodder:  there  are  many  other  circumftances  to  be 
attended  to,  without  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  flatter 
ourfe Ives  with  the  expectation  of  riches.  They  are  often 
kept  in  too  narrow  a  cow-houfe,  from  whence  many  in- 
conveniencies  arile.  Sometimes  they  fight,  and  wound  one 
another.  The  moft  voracious  ftarve  their  neighbours, 
from  whom  they  carry  off  all  the  fodder  within  their 
reach  ;  and  the  injured  cows  decay  infenfibly,  become 
languid,  or  give  little  milk.  In  fummer  the  heat  incom¬ 
modes  them,  a  circumftance  which  makes  them  -grow 
lean,  and  diminifhes  the  quantity  of  their  milk.  Care 
muft  therefore  be  taken  that  they  have  fufficient  room  in 
their  ftalls  ;  that  they  be  cool  in  fummer,  and  warm  in 
"winter.  At  all  feafons  let  them  be  dry,  for  that  is  a  ma- 
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to  them,  and  in  winter  it  chills  them.  To  prevent  this 
double  inconvenience,  it  will  be  proper  to  pave  the  cow- 
loufes  on  a  gentle  defeent,  and  to  dig  a  pit  to  colled  all 
water  and  ftale.  By  this  means  the  cattle  will  lye  always 
dry,  and  the  ftale  be  collcCled  for  good  purpofes.  Horned 
cattle  fometimes  contrad  a  habit  of  licking  one  another  ; 
and  that  injures  fo  much,  that  a  butcher  who  perceives  it, 
will  give  lei's  money  for  them  than  for  others.  They  are 
cured  of  this  habit,  "by  rubbing  the  places  they  have  licked 
with  cow  dung,  the"  bitternefs  of  which  prevents  them 
from  purfuing  it. 

We  fhall  infill  on  the  advantages  attending  die  breed¬ 
ing  of  young  cattle,  whatever  trouble  it  may  coft  ;  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  prudent  countryman  who  is  not  fully 
perfuaded  they  are  real.  To  buy  what  he  may  have  of 
his  own  growth  is  to  a  farmer  no  acquifition,  but  a  dif- 
fipation ;  "bccaufe  the  land  produces  no  money,  which  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  the  fale  of  commodities,  and  very 
often  the  purchafe  oi  fome  goods  deftroys  all  the  profit 
refulting  from  the  fale  of  others.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  an  inviolable  maxim,  efpecially  with  thofe  in  narrow 
circumftances,  to  fpare  no  pains  in  improving  their  ftock, 
not  making  fmall  eftimation  of  what  has  coft  them  no  mo¬ 
ney,  but  frugal  as  if  they  bad  bought  it.  By  this  means,  if 
we  accept  unforefeen  accidents,  which  can  never  be  pre¬ 
vented,  they  will  find  wealth  flow  in  upon  them  annually, 
though  flowly,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  folid  fortune. 
'Journal  Oeconomique . 

Fattening  and  feeding  Cattle.  Cattle  are  bought  in 
to  fat  at  fpring,  and  about  Michaelmas.  Thofe  you  buy  in 
at  fpring  will  be  fat  in  July,  Auguft,  or  September,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  forward,  and  you  have  keeping  for 
them  ;  and  thofe  which  you  buy  in  Auguft,  September, 
or  October,  muft  be  either  to  fell  in  winter  or  in  fpring, 
and  muft  be  forward  in  flefh  to  be  improved  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  only  kept  up  in  flefh  during  the  hard  time 
of  winter,  either  with  bumet  hay,  turnips,  carrots,  Sec. 
to  be  fit  for  a  good  market  whenever  it  offers  ;  or  they 
muft  be  young,  lean,  cattle,  that  may  by  their  growth 
pay  for  their  wintering,  and  to  be  fit  to  fat  the  next  fum¬ 
mer.  Some  upon  ordinary  land  buy  in  young  Wei  A' 
heifers,  which,  if  they  prove  with  calf,  they  fell  in  fpring, 
with  a  calf  by  their  fide  for  the  dairy  ;  and  thofe  that  aie 
not  with  calf  they  fatten  :  all  which  ways  turn  to  good 
account,  according  as  prices  fall  out ;  but  moft  common¬ 
ly  all  meat,  either  at  Chriftmas  or  in  the  fpring,  is  one 
third  part  dearer  than  in  fummer:  becaufe  all  have  not 
the  conveniency  either  of  bay,  turnips,  Sec.  to  fatten 
cattle  with  in  winter  ;  and  it  is  but  in  a  few  places,  efpe- 
daily  near  London,  which  is  the  chief  market  for  iat  cat¬ 
tle,  that  hay  can  be  afforded  to  fatten  them  with  ;  for 
they  reckon  an  ox,  that  cofts  about  fix  pounds,  will  require 
about  two  loads  of  hay  to  keep  him  up  all  the  winter. 

For  the  wintering  of  cattle,  you  muft  about  September 
turn  out  them,  vou  defign  to  keep  up  for  a  winter  or  a 
fpring  market,  and  your  cows,  that  give  milk  into  your 
rowens,  till  cither  fnow  or  a  hard  froft  comes  on,  as  bv 
that  means  they  will  need  no  fodder  ;  but  when  eithei 
fnow  cr  froft  comes,  you  muft  give  hay  to  Inch  cov. s  as 
are  near  calvings  or  thofe  that  have  lately  caivcd,  or  that 
give  a  great  deal  of  milk,  and  alio  to  your  fattening  cat* 
tie.  This  muft  be  done  every  morning  and  evening,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rowen  you  have  upon  the 
ground  ;  for  the  more  rowen  you  have,  the  lefs  quantity 
6  •  rv  Of 
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of  hay  will  do,  and  even  the  four  grafs  which  your  cattle.' 
would  not  eat  before,  will,  when  the  froft  hath  taken  it, 
become  good,  fweetfood  for  them,  and  what  they  will  eat 
with  pleafure,  if  it  be  not  covered  fo  deep  with  fnow, 
that  they  cannot  come  at  it.  But  for  your  lean  cattle, 
'and  thofe  that  give  but  little  milk,  draw  will  do  well 
enough  to  fodder  them  with  ;  only  you  mull  obferve  to 
give  barley-ftraw  firft,  and  the  oat-ftraw  laft,  except  you 
value  your  milk :  if  you  do,  give  fuch  cows  your  oat- 
ftraw,  provided  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give  doth  not 
deferve  hay,  or  hay  be  fcarce  with  you  ;  for  barley-ftraw 
will  quite  dry  up  the  little  milk  they  have,  though  it  is  good 
food  for  dry  cattle.  But  if  your  hay  and  carrots  fail  you, 
pour  fcaldinghot  water  upon  your  malt-duft,  and,  when 
near  cold,  give  it  the  cows  you  defign  to  continue  the 
milk  of,  and  it  will  caufe  them  to  give  a  great  deal,  though 
they  eat  ftraw  with  it.  A  buihel,  which  cofts  about 
three-pence,  will  be  fufficient  for  a  cow  a  week.  But 
about  London,  where  they  have  grains  in  plenty,  they 
give  them  to  their  cows  in  winter,  which  makes  them 
give  a  great  deal  of  milk  ;  but  is  apt  to  rot  them,  if  given 
in  too  great  quantities,  and  for  too  long  a  time. 

When  your  rowen  is  quite  eaten  up,  which  will  com¬ 
monly  be  about  February,  you  muft  houfe  your  milch- 
cows,  which  you  give  hay  to  all  night  in  your  cow-houfe, 
and  your  other  cattle  in  your  yard  ;  for  which  ufe  you 
fhould  have  two  yards  ;  one  for  your  cattle  wffiich  eat 
ftraw,  with  racks  and  other  conveniences  to  fodder  them 
in  ;  obferving  to  feed  them  often,  and  not  to  give  them 
too  much  at  a  time  ;  becaufe  when  they  have  blown 
upon  it,  they  will  not  eat  it ;  both  your  yards  ought  to  be 
well  fheltered,  and  made  as  dry  as  poflible,  and  a  good 
deal  of  ftraw  given  them  to  lye  dry  and  warm  in,  which 
is  a  very  great  advantage  to  them,  and  will  greatly  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  your  dung. 

As  to  the  buying  of  fat  cattle,  milch-cows,  or  lean 
cattle,  experience,  and  the  advice  of  fuch  perfons  as  un- 
derftand  them  are  the  beft  inftrudlors. 

For  the  feeding  of  land,  you  may  do  it  with  beaftsand 
horfes  together,  or  with  beafts  firft,  and  horfes  afterwards ; 
and  after  both  put  in  fheep.  But  let  not  your  grafs  be  too 
rank  before  you  feed  it ;  for  if  you  do  it  will  be  four,  and 
your  cattle  will  eat  the  tops  only,  fo  that  the  other  part 
will  lie  untouched,  and  rot  upon  the  ground,  as  hardly 
any  beaft  will  eat  four  grafs,  till  the  froft  hath  taken  it, 
except  Welch  heifers.  Obferve  alfo,  where  you  have  in- 
clofures,  to  be  often  changing  of  your  cattle  from  one 
pafture  to  another  ;  for  by  that  means  you  will  give  your 
land  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  frefti  head,  frefh  grafs 
being  a  great  help  to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Mortimer’ s 
Hujbandry ,  vol.  I.  p.  231. 

Cattle  are  frequently  well  fed  in  the  winter  with  rye- 
ftraw,  mixed  with  a  little  hay  ;  with  the  ftraw  or  halm 
of  buck  wheat ;  with  the  leaves  of  white  beet  ;  with 
turnips,  the  turnip-cabbage,  carrots,  cabbages,  burnet, 
and  the  bruifed  tops  of  furze  ;  as  may  be  feen  under  each 
article.  They  are  alfo  well  fed  and  fatted  with  the 
cakes  of  lin-feed  and  rape-feed,  or  cole-feed.  See  the 
articles  Cole-Seed  and  Lin-Seed. 

It  is  really  furprizing  that  though  plants  have  been 
conftantly  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  every  man,  nothing 
has  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  any  book,  concerning 
the  kinds  of  plants  proper  for  the  different  kinds  of  cat¬ 
tle;  the  confe.quence  of  which  inattention  frequently  is, 
that  the  farmer,  by  not  diftinguifliing  and  fele&ing  the 
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feeds  of  proper  graffes,  fills  his  paftures  with  weeds,  or, 
which  is  here  equivalent  to  them,  with  bad  graffes,  un¬ 
fit  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  animal  he  intends  to  rear. 

The  illuftrious  Linnxus  in  his  journey  through  Dale- 
carlia  in  the  year  1734,  made  the  firft  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  farmer’s  direction  in  this  interefting 
fubjedt.  In  his  journey  he  obferved,  that  the  horfes 
eafily  diftinguifhed  wholefome  from  noxious  food  ;  for, 
being  very  hungry,  they  devoured  all  forts  of  plants, 
except  the  meadow-fweet,  valerian,  lilly  of  the  valley, 
angelica,  loofe-ftrife,  marlh -cinquefoil,  crane’s-bill,  hel¬ 
lebore,  monkfhood,  and  feveral  fhrubs.  This  gave  him 
a  hint  to  recommend  to  the  curious  to  apply  themfelves 
to  examine  what  plants  fuch  animals  as  live  on  vegeta¬ 
bles  will  not  touch. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Swedifh  Pan,  in  order 
to  encourage  inquiries  of  this  kind,  very  properly  obt- 
ferves,  that  we  admire  the  wdfdom  of  the  Creator,  which 
has  made  fome  vegetables  abfolutely  difagreeable  to  fome 
animals,  while  they  are  agreeable  to  others  ;  and  plants, 
which  are  poifonous  to  fome,  are  wholefome  to  others,. 
This  did  not  happen  by  chance  ;  it  was  ordained  for 
wife  purpofes  :  for  if  the  Author  of  nature  had  made 
all  plants  equally  grateful  to  all  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  it 
muft  necefl'arily  have  happened,  that  one  fpecies  of  them 
having  remarkably  increafed,  another  fpecies  muft  have 
perifhed  by  hunger,  becaufe  it  would  have  got  into  better 
pafture.  I11  like  manner  we  find  it  contrived  in  relation 
to  the  plants  themfelves,  which  do  not  all  grow  in  the 
fame  country  and  climate ;  but  every  plant  has  its  place, 
in  which  it  grows  more  abundantly  than  elfewhere. 
From  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  thofe  animals  which 
live  chiefly  upon  particular  plants,  abound  raoft  in  cer¬ 
tain  places.  Thus  one  animal  leaves  that  which  is  poi¬ 
fonous  to  itfelf,  for  another  animal,  which  feeds  upon  it 
delicioufly.  Long-leaved  water  hemlock  will  kill  a  cow, 
whereas  the  goat  browfes  on  it  greedily.  Monkfhood 
kills  a  goat,  but  will  not  hurt  a  horfe.  Parfley  is  deadly 
to  fmall  birds,  while  fheep,  hares,  rabbits,  and  fwine 
eat  it  fafely  ;  and  pepper  is  mortal  to  fwine,  and  wholer 
fome  to  poultry.  Hunger  will  often  drive  animals  to 
feed  upon  plants  which  nature  never  intended  for  them,:, 
but  after  this  has  happened  once,  they  become  more  catt- 
tious  for  the  future. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  terrible  difeafes  to  which,  cattle 
are  fubjedl,  and  which  has  fvvept  away  innumerable 
multitudes,  may,  in  part  at  leaft,  be  owing  to  the  mix.- 
ture  of  noxious  plants  among  their  food..  The  great 
Linnaeus  was  of  this  opinion  ;  and  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  the  writings  of  that  admired  naturalift  is  too  inr 
terefting  to  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  this  kind : 

“  When  I  arrived,  fays  he,  at  Tornea,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  complained  of  a  terrible  difeafe  than  raging  among 
the  horned  cattle,  which  died  by  hundreds,  foon  after 
their  being  let  into  the  paftures  in  the  fpring.  They 
defired  I  would  confider  this  affair,  and  give  them  my 
advice  what  was  to  be  done,  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to 
this  evil.  After  a  proper  examination,  I  thought  the 
following  circumftances  ■worth  obferving  : 

“  1.  That  the  cattle  died  as  foon  as  they  left  off 
winter  fodder,  and  returned  to  grazing. 

“  2.  That  the  difeafe  diminifhed  as  the  fummer  came 
on  ;  at  which  time,  as  well  as  in  the  autumn,  few  died. 

“  3.  That  this  diftemper  wTas  propagated  irregularly, 
and  not  by  contagion. 

f<  4.  That 
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u  4.  That  in  the  fpring,  the  cows  were  driven  into 
3  meadow  near  the  city,  and  that  they  chiefly  died 
there. 

«  5.  That  the  fymptoms  varied  much,  yet  agreed  m 
tins ;  that  the  cattle,  in  grazing  indifcriminately  on  all 
fr>rts  of  herbs,  had  their  bellies  fwelled,  were  feized 
with  convulfions,  and  in  a  few  days  expired  with  dread¬ 
ful  bellowings.  - 

“  6.  That  no  man  dared  to  flea  the  recent  carcafles  ; 
as  they  found  by  experience,  that  not  only  the  hands  of 
fuch  as  attempted  it,  but  their  faces  too,  had  been  in¬ 
flamed  and  mortified,  and  that  death  had  enfued. 

“  7.  The  people  enquired  of  me,  whether  there 
were  any  kind  of  poifonous  fpiders  in  that  meadow  ;  or 
whether  the  water,  which  had  a  yellowifh  tint,  was  not 
noxious. 

“  8.  That  it  was  not  a  murrain  was  clear,  becaufe 
the  diftemper  was  not  contagious,  and  becaufe  that  dif- 
temper  is  not  peculiar  to  the  fpring.  I  faw  no  lpiders 
but  what  are  common  all  over  Sweden  ;  and  as  to 
the  water,  the  fediment  at  the  bottom,  which  caufed 
the  yellownefs,  was  nothing  but  what  came  from  iron. 

(f  g.  I  was  hardly  got  out  of  the  boat  which  carried 
me  over  the  river  into  the  meadow,  before  I  guefled  the 
real  caufe  of  the  dileafe  ;  for  I  there  beheld  the  long¬ 
leaved  water  hemlock.  My  reafons  for  gueffing  this 
were  the  following  : 

«  10.  Becaufe  in  that  meadow  where  the  cattle  tint 
fell  ill,  this  poifonous  plant  grows  in  great  plenty, 
chiefly  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  other  places  it 
was  fcarce. 

“  11.  The  leaft  attention  will  convince  us,  that 
brutes  fhun  whatever  is  hurtful  to  them,  and  diftinguifh 
poifonous  plants  from  thofe  which  are  falutary,  by  na¬ 
tural  inftin£t  ;  fo  that  this  plant  is  not  eaten  by  them  in 
the  fummer  and  autumn,  which  is  the  reafon  that.  few 
cattle  died  in  thefe  feafons  ;  thofe  only  which  eat  of  it  by 
accident,  or  were  driven  to  it  by  extreme  hunger. . 

“  12.  But  when  they  are  let  into  the  paftures  in  the 
fpring,  partly  from  their  greedinefs  after  the  herbs,  and 
partly  from  the  hunger  they  had  undergone  during  the 
winter,  they  devour  every  green  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way.  It  alfo  happens  that  herbs,  at  this  feafon,  are  fmall, 
and  fcarcely  fupply  food  in  fufficient  quantity.  They  are 
befides  more  juicy,  and  covered  with  water,  and  frnell 
lefs  ftrong;  fo  that  what  is  noxious  is  not  eafily  difeerned 
from  what  is  wholefome.  I  obferved  likewife,  that  the 
radical .  leaves  were  always  bitter,  and  the  others  not, 
which  confirms  what  I  have  juft  faid. 

“  13.  I  faw  this  plant  in  an  adjoining  meadow  mowed 
along  with  grafs  for  winter  fodder  ;  ana  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  fome  cattle,  though  but  a  few,  fhould  die 
of  it  in  the  winter. 

“  14.  After  I  left  Tornea,  I  faw  no  more  of  this  plant, 
till  I  came  to  the  vaft  meadows  near  Limmingen,  where 
it  appeared  along  the  fi ties  of  the  road  ;  and  when  I  got 
into  the  town  I  heard  of  the  fame  complaints  as  at 
Tornea,  of  the  annual  lofs  of  cattle,  with  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances. 

“  1 5.  It  would  therefore  be  worth  while  to  eradicate 
carefully  thefe  plants,  which  might  eafily  be  done,  as 
they  grow  on  marfhy  grounds,  and  generally  by  the  fides 
of  pools  and  rivers.  But  if  this  cannot  be  performed, 
the  cattle  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  go  into  fuch  places, 
at  leaft  during  the  fpring  :  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  later 


in  the  year  they  can  diftinguifh  this  plant  by  the  find! 
alone.”  Lin.  Flora  Lapponica. 

Were  experiments  carefully  and  judicioufly  made  on 
the  above  beneficial  plan,  we  fhould  foon  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  what  fpecies  of  animals  any  pafture  affords  the  beft 
nourifhment  for.  We  fee,  for  example,  heifers  fall 
away  in  enclofures,  where  the  meadow-fweet  grows  in 
abundance,  and  covers  the  ground  fo  that  they  can  hard¬ 
ly  make  their  way  through  it :  while  the  country  people, 
imagining  that  the  pafture  is  too  rich  for  them,  are  quite 
amazed,  and  never  dream  that  the  meadow-fweet  affords 
them  no  nourifhment :  whereas  the  goat,  which  ftands 
bleating  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hedge,  is  not  fuffered 
to  go  in,  though  he  longs  to  be  browzing  upon  this 
plant,  which  is  to  him  a  moft  delicate  and  nouriihing 
food.  Long  .experience  has  taught  us,  that  fticep  take 
up  poifon  in  marfhy  grounds,  though  no  one  till  lateiy 
knew  what  the  particular  poifon  was  :  yet  the  fpider- 
wort,  the  moufe-ear  fcorpion-grafs,  the  mercury,  the 
fun-dew,  the  hairywood-grafs,  the  lefier  fpeaiwort,  and 
the  butterwort,  have  evidently  fufpicious  marks. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  what  makes  low  grounds  fo  noxi¬ 
ous  to  fheep  is  not  wholly  the  moifture,-  but  the  plants 
which  grow  there  ;  for  it  is  remarked  by  fhepherds,  that 
the  great  danger  to  fheep  is  immediately  after  a  frefh 
fpring  of  grafs,  when  it  is  natural  to  think  they  lick  up 
the  young  and  tender  {hoots  of  poifonous  plants  along 
with  their  proper  food,  not  being  then  able  to  diftinguifh 
the  one  from  the  other. 

From  obfervations  of  this  kind  the  hufbandman  may 
form  a  right  judgment  of  his  meadows,  and  turn  into 
each  the  animals  beft  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  paf¬ 
ture. 

«  The  induftrious  farmer,  fays  the  author  of  tire 
Swedifh  Pan,  may  judge  from  hence,  when  he  fows  his 
meadows  with  hay  feeds  for  pafture,  that  it  is  not  indif¬ 
ferent  what  kind  of  feeds  he  chooles,  as  the  vulgar  in¬ 
advertently  think :  for  fome  are  fit  for  horfes,  other  for 
cows,  &c.  Horfes  are  nicer  in  choofing  than  any  of 
our  cattle.  Plants,  whofe  feeds  grow  in  pods,  are 
particularly  relifhed  by  them.  Goats  leed  upon-  a 
greater  variety  of  plants  than  any  other  cattle  ;  but  then 
they  chiefly  hunt  after  the  extremities  and  flowers. 
Sheep,  on  the  contrary,  pafs  by  the  flowers,  and  eat  the 
leaves.  And  again,  different  animals  have  different  dif- 
pofitions  as  to  grazing  more  or  lefs  near  the  ground. 
The  hufbandman,  who  underftands  theie  things,  and 
who,  in  ccnfequence  thereof,  knows  how  to  lay  out  nis 
lands,  fo  as  to  aftign  to  each  fort  of  cattle  its  proper  food, 
will  neceffarily  have  his  flocks  and  herds  healthier  and 
fatter,  than  he  who  is  unacquainted  with  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  good  manager  will  alfo  obferve  the  fame 
precautions  in  the  making  of  his  bay  for  although 
many  herbs  are  eaten  when  dry,  which  would  be  refufed 
while  green,  it  does  not  from  thence  follow,  that  they 
yield  good  nourifhment.  Much  might  be  added  con¬ 
cerning  the  propenfity  of  cattle  to  this  or  that  plant :  for- 
example,  that  fheep  delight  above  all  things  m  the  fefeue 
grafs,  and  grow  fatter  upon  it,  than  on  any  other  kind 
of  grafs  ;  that  goats  prefer  certain  plants,  but,  being- 
led  by  an  inftinct  peculiar  to  themfelves,  they  fcarch 
more  after  variety,  and  do  not  willingly  flick  leng  to 
any  one  kind  of  food  ;  tliat  geefe  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  feeds  of  fefeue  grafs  ;  that  fwine  hunt  greedily 

after  the  icots  of  bullrulh,  while  they  are  frefh,  put 
*  /\  ~  will 
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will  not  touch  them  when  they  are  dry.”  N.  Hajfelgren. 
Amcenit.  Academ.  Suec.  tom ,  II. 

If  a  farmer,  fays  the  intelligent  Mr.  Lille,  intends  to 
graze  cattle  in  a  hill  country  farm,  thefe  three  things 
are  efpecially  to  be  regarded  ;  firft,  to  raife  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  French  grafs  for  hay  and  aftermaths.  Secondly, 
to  turn  a  good  quantity  of  hill  country  meadow  into 
rich  pafture,  by  feeding  it,  dunging  it,  and  laying  on 
it  other  manure,  to  make  it  fit  for  raificg  the  bullock  or 
heifer  in  the  fpring,  when  he  comes  firft  from  hay  into 
grafs-leafe,  and  to  receive  him  with  a  vigorous  aftermath, 
when  other  grades,  as  clovers,  and  French  grafs  after- 
math,  goes  off.  Thirdly,  to  have  hovels  in  your  bartons, 
inclofed  with  clofe  court-walls,  to  fhelter  your  cattle 
in  the  winter  from  wind  and  rain.  All  thefe  three  things 
are  neceflary  and  uniform,  correfponding  with  one  an¬ 
other  ;  without  them,  grazing  mult  be  carried  on  very 
defectively,  and  to  little  profit,  by  the  hill  country 
farmer. 

By  the  methods  here  prefcribed,  in  order  to  the  fat¬ 
tening  of  cattle,  plenty  of  French  grafs  hay  will  enable 
the  grazier  to  purchafe  barren  beafts  before  the  fpring 
grafs  comes,  when  it  is  moft  likely  they  will  be  cheap, 
and  may  be  bought  to  the  bell  advantage,  allowing  the 
value  of  the  hay  they  may  eat  in  confideration  with  the 
purchafe  ;  and  if  by  winter-hayning  fome  meadow  ground 
(after  it  has  been  kept  high  in  heart,  by  feeding  and 
foiling  it)  you  can  early  in  the  fpring,  by  April,  or 
fooner,  have  a  bite  to  take  off  fuch  grazing  beafts  from 
hay  to  grafs,  it  will  be  very  advantageous  before  clovers 
can  be  ready,  which  are  feldom  fo,  in  the  hill  country, 
till  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  May ;  and  by  hayning  up  fuch 
meads  for  an  aftermath,  which  towards  the  end  of  fum¬ 
mer  are  in  very  good  heart,  you  will  fupporc  your  bul¬ 
lock,  and  carry  him  on  when  the  fpirit  of  other  grafles 
fail.  Then  fuch  cattle  as  are  unfinifhed  being  brought 
to  French  grafs  hay,  and  tied  up  under  hovels  or  cover¬ 
ings,  and  within  court-walls,  will  proceed  in  thriving 
by  being  fecured  from  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  tedi¬ 
ous  hill  country  rimes,  that  often  continue  whole  winter 
days,  all  which  makes  cattle  brought  from  grafs  to  pitch, 
and  malhes  them  out.  Befides,  if  you  have  not  plenty 
of  French  grafs  hay,  you  cannot  make  the  belt  of  a 
milch-cow  that  warps,  or  of  a  cow  that  towards  the 
latter  end  of  winter  you  may  perceive  proves  barren,  or 
of  a  fat  cow  that  cafts  her  calf  before  you  kill  her.  The 
neceflity  of  French  grafs  hay  only,  and  not  of  clover 
hay,  is  mentioned  here,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
hill  country  farmer,  who  provides  ftore  of  French  grafs 
hay,  will  be  wife  enough  not  to  mow  his  clover  to  feed 
them,'  in  order  to  improve  his  lands  ;  for  the  hill  country 
farmers  have  generally  fo  much  land  for  their  money, 
that  all  they  can  do  is  little  enough  to  keep  their  ara¬ 
ble  land  in  fuch  heart  as  it  ought  to  be  in  for  their 
profit. 

If  the  foregoing  cautions  are  not  obferved,  the  ill 
confequences  that  will  follow  muft  be  fuch  as  thefe :  if 
the  firft  of  the  three  foregoing  cautions  be  dilregarded, 
your  cattle  cannot  at  any  time  of  the  year  be  made  fat, 
as  they  oqght  to  be,  and  then  you  muft  be  under  the 
neceflity  of  felling  them  half  fat,  of  which  neceflity  the 
buyer  never  fails  to  take  the  advantage  ;  and  fell  them 
yon  muft,  notwithftanding  there  be  ever  fo  fair  a  profpedl 
of  prices  riling  in  a  month  or  two  ;  and  you  will  com¬ 
monly  find,  that  you  have  nothing  for  the  meat  they 


have  eat  whilft  they  have  been  fattening.  In  the  fecond 
place,  we  will  fuppofe  that  very  few  will  be  fo  unwife,  as 
to  begin  to  fat  a  beaft  in  October  with  hay,  and  fo  to 
keep  him  upon  hay  during  the  winter :  but  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  that  warping  beafts,  barren  heifers, 
&c.  may,  and  commonly  are  begun  to  be  fatted  with 
hay  from  Chriftmas,  in  which  cafe,  though  bay  be  plen¬ 
ty,  yet  if  an  early  fpring  grafs  be  wanting,  fuch  cattle 
muft  be  kept  on  it  at  leaft,  till  the  middle  of  May ; 
for  till  then,  in  the  hill  country,  it  will  not  give  a  beaft 
a  bite,  and  then  commonly,  where  the  mafter  is  at  a  lofs 
and  difappointed,  the  cattle  evidently  fuller  before  he 
can  make  the  moft  of  them,  and,  in  this  cafe,  he  will 
find  a  beaft  plainly  pitch  before  he  can  find  a  purchafer 
for  him.  Again,  if  early  fpring  grafs  be  wanting,  you 
cannot  begin  fummer  fattening  of  cattle,  nor  buy  a  barren 
heifer  till  towards  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  they  are 
commonly  very  dear  :  and,  in  the  hill  country,  from 
fo  late  a  beginning,  the  fummer  grafs  will  hardly  fat  a 
beaft,  the  ground  falling  early  off  its  ftrength,  beingt  ge¬ 
nerally  poor.  And  then,  if  you  have  not  a  quick  growing 
aftermath  treafured  up,  by  keeping  fuch  ground  as  was 
formerly  meadow  in  good  heart  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  plain 
you  muff  again  run  into  the  firft  evil ;  and,  if  you  have 
fuch  an  aftermath,  you  may  again  often  want  hay  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  to  finifh  fummer  fatted  beafts  ; 
fo  that  plenty  of  hay  is  always  neceffary,  &c.  And, 
laftly,  though  you  have  both  hay  and  grafs,  if  you  want 
winter  fhelter,  the  cattle  muft  fuffer. 

All  fattening  cattle,  whether  lambs,  flieep,  barren 
cows,  or  oxen,  require  a  proportionable  progreffion  from 
coarfer  to  better  food,  as  they  grow  more  and  more  into 
good  fleih  ;  otherwife  when  half  fat  they  will  go  back,, 
and  you  will  not  without  great  difficulty  raife  them  again, 
which  will  be  a  great  lofs  ;  nor  will  fuch  beef  fpend 
kindly. 

A  gentleman,  who  would  make  a  good  hill  country 
grazier,  ought,  againft  the  time  he  buys  in  his  heifers, 
to  take  care  to  be  provided  with  an  overplus  flock  of 
middling  good  hay,  or  of  winter  vetches,  or  of  barley 
ftraw,  and  autumn  grafs,  mixed  together,  layer  and 
layer  of  each.  Be  it  what  it  will,  it  ought  to  be  at  leaft 
better  than  barley  ftraw  ;  for  he  is  to  fuppofe  he  has 
bought  barren  heifers,  which  have  beeh  kept  all  the, 
winter  upon  ftraw :  if  they  have  been  kept  better,  for 
inftance,  on  ftraw  and  rowet,  there  is  ftill  the  greater 
reafon  for  him  to  mend  their  keeping  ;  and  he  is,  from, 
the  time  of  buying,  to  confider,  that  he  ought  to  begin 
to  raife  them  in  fleih  ;  for  the  better  cafe  they  are  in 
when  turned  to  fpring  grafs,  they  will  take  to  fattening 
the  kinder,  and  bear  their  firft  fcouring  the  better.  If 
he  could  turn  them  into  the  field,  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  day,  where  there  is  a  little  rowet,  it  would  do  well, 
and  to  have  change  of  the  above  dry' meads  would  keep 
them  the  better  to  their  ftomachs. 

Oxen  are  turned  oft'  to  fattening  at  two  feafons  of  the 
year,  which,  in  fcveral  refpe6ls,  are  very  convenient. 
The  firft  is  about  May-day,  when  the  labour  of  the  ox 
is  pretty  well  over  for  the  fpring  feafon,  the  fpring  corn 
being  then  generally  all  fown.  The  fecond  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  namely,  from  the  firft  of  Odlober, 
to  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  wheat  and  winter 
vetches  are  generally  all  fown,  and  the  ploughman’s  hurry 
relaxes. 

■Oxen  turned  out  at  May-day  will  hardly  get  fat  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  Chriftmas,  and  if  not  turned  out  till  June,  will 
not  be  fat  till  March,  April,  or  May;  which  again 
falls  out  very  fortunately,  beeaufe  from  Chriftmas  till 
the  latter  end  of  May  cow-beef  is  very  fcarce,  and  is 
generally  fupplied  with  ox-beef ;  but  then  it  is  obvious, 
when  an  ox  gets  half,  or  three  quarters  fat  by  or  before 
winter,  he  muft  be  fupported  and  carried  on  by  a  great 
quantity  of  hay,  and  that  very  good,  for  the  beaft  will 

then  grow  nice.  .  . 

Thofe  that  are  turned  from  the  plough  in  October  and 
November,  ordinary  food  will  ferve  for  fome  time  ;  for 
fhould  you  lay  the  beft  hay  before  fuch  an  ox,  then  hun¬ 
gry  and  poor,  he  will  devour  more  than  the  profit.  The 
moft  you  can  propofe  by  this  method  is  to  get  him  fat  by 
July,  inftead  of  September  or  October ;  during  all  which 
interval  of  time,  heifer-beef  will  be  plenty,  and  fink  the 
price  of  ox-beef ;  fo  chargeable  a  method  therefore  will 
not  quit  cofts. 

What  the  grazier  ought  to  do  in  this  cafe  is  to  bring 
his  ox  eafily  and  gently  into  good  flefh  by  a  rowet ;  for 
which  purpofe  he  ought  to  have  hayned  up  his  grounds, 
and  of  which  rowet  he  fhould  give  him  the  worft  nrft, 
except  it  be  of  fo  four  a  kind  as  to  want  the  correction  of 
the  winter  frofts  before  he  will  eat  it,  of  which  kind 
ftubble  rowet  commonly  is,  and  in  fuch  cafe  that  food 
muft  be  referved  till  then,  or  rather  for  young  beafts  and 
milch-cows.  He  ought  to  give  him  variety  of  dry  meat 
along  with  his  rowet,  in  which  he  fhould  confult  his 
tooth,  by  flinging  before  him,  alternately,  every  fort  of 
good  ftraw,  giving  now  and  then  a  lock  of  winter 
vetches,  or  coarfe  hay,  but  of  every  thing  good  in  its 
kind,  i.  c.  fweet  and  well  made  ;  and  thus  the  ox  ought 
to  be  carried  on  throughout  the  winter.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  he  ought  to  have  better  hay ;  not 
only  beeaufe  the  rowet  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  all  gone, 
but  alfo  beeaufe  the  ox,  mending  in  flefh,  grows  nicer 
and  will  be  weary  of  dry  meat,  through  the  tedioufnefs 
of  being  foddered  fo  much  with  it  during  the  winter ; 
therefore  Ins  hay  muft  be  mended,  for  not  proceeding  is 
going  back.  Againft  April,  if  poflible,  a  fhort  head  of 
grafs  fhould  be  got  for  him  in  your  pafture  grounds  for 
cow-cattle,  by  hayning  the  pafture  in  February,  that  he 
may  have  grafs  along  with  his  hay,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved  in  the  fattening  of  barren  heifers  ;  and  againft 
May  a  head  of  hop  clover  muft  be  in  readinefs,  in  the  hill 
country,  to  receive  him  into  his  firft  full  grazing  ;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  meadows  of  the  hill  coun¬ 
try,  -which  according  to  this  fcheme  are  to  be  converted 
into  pafture,  can  be  fit  before  the  firft  of  June  to  entei- 
tain  a  grazing  ox  ;  and  it  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  in  the 
hill  country,  in  the  month  of  May,  hop-clover  will  not 
afford  a  good  bite  for  an  ox  or  cow,  unlefs  the  autumnal 
bud  be  hayned,  and  preferved  by  being  fed  by  fheep  :  in 
the  month  of  May,  if  it  fhould  prove  a  dry  fpring,  the 
fattening  oxen  and  cows  muft  alfo  have  good  hay  given 
them,  with  their  hop-clover,  ii  it  be  fhort. 

Fattening  in  the  hill  country,  efpecially  if  you  give 
your  cattle  hay  in  the  winter,  is  more  chargeable  than 
in  the  vale;  not  only  beeaufe  bay  is  dearer  tneie,  but 
alfo  beeaufe  the  winter  feafon  begins  a  month  foonei, 
and  continues  a  month  later  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  The  farmer  in  the  hill  country  muft  likewife,  by 
forcing  nature  as  it  were,  provide  rowet  and  feveral  foits 
of  grades  in  their  due  order,  exactly  accommodated  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  beftdes  winter  meat,  &c.  W  here- 
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as  all  may  be  procured  by  the  latter  in  the  natural  courfe, 
with  very  little  care  and  trouble. 

It  will  be  neceftary  to  obferve,  that  every  hill  country 
grazier  goes  to  work  without  his  tools,  who  does  not 
lay  down  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  acres  of  land  proper 
for  it,  with  French  graffes,  not  only  on  account  of 
making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  meadows  not  laid  down 
to  pafture,  being  converted  to  other  ufes,  but  alfo  to  an- 
fwer  many  other  demands.  Lijles  Obfervations  in  Huf 
ban  dry,  vol.  II.  pag.  18. 

A  flailed  ox  in  the  winter,  if  he  be  kept  to  hay  only,, 
will  eat  at  leaft  a  load  every  two  months.  Ibid.  p.  5. 

Fourteen  pounds  weight  of  hay  is  the  conftant  allow¬ 
ance  on  the  road  to  every  fat  beaft  that  is  drove  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  they  that  entertain  cattle  fling  fourteen  pounds  of 
hay  for  each  beaft  into  the  rack  in  the  evening  when 
they  come  into  the  inn,  which  is  to  ferve.  alfo  next 
morning  for  their  breakfaft ;  fo  that  half  a  tod,  or 
feven  pounds  of  hay,  is  fuppofed  fufheient  for  aiatoxs 
bait  at  night,  and  the  fame  in  the  morning.  Ibid.p.  9. 

For  the  manner  of  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  with 
cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  turnip-cabbages,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Cabbage,  Carrots,  &c. 

CAUTERY,  a  name  given  to  a  red  hot  iron,  ufed  by 

farriers  to  deftroy  fungous  flefh,  &c. 

C  AUTING-IRON ,  an  iron  with  which  farriers  fear 
thofe  parts  of  a  horfe  that  require  burning. 

CELLS,  the  fmall  divifions  in  honey-combs,  which, 
geometers  have  obferved,,  to  be  always  regular  hexa¬ 
gons. 

Cells,  alfo  denote  the  hollow  places  between  the  par¬ 
titions  in  the  pods,  hulks,,  and  other  feed-veffels  of 

^CENTAURY,  the  name  of  a  weed  abounding  in  ara¬ 
ble  lands,  and  generally  called  blue-bottle.  See  Slue- 

Bottle.  „  .. 

CERES,  a  pagan  deity,  the  inventor,  or  goddefs  ot 

CERT-MONEY,  a  fine  paid  yearly  by  the  refidents 
of  feveral  manors  to  the  lord  thereof,  and  fometimes  to 
the  hundred,  for  the  certain  keeping  of  the  leet. 

CHAFF,  the  hufksof  corn  that  are  feparated  bythrafli- 
ing  and  winnowing.  See  the  articles  T  hr  ashing  and 

Winnowing.  , 

Chaff  alfo  fignlfiesthe  rind  of  corn  :  thus,  barley  that 

has  a  thick  rind  is  faid  to  be  thick  chaffed. 

Chaff,  likewife  implies  ftraw,  &c.  cut  fmall,  and 
given  to  horfes  and  other  cattle,  mixed  with  corn,.  See 

the  article  Cutting -Box.  . 

CHALK,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  white  dry  man, 

with  a  duiky  furface,  found  in  hard  mafies. 

Chalk  is  a  lafting  manure  for  fuch  lands  as  it  agrees 
with,  which  are  particularly  thofe  of  a  cold  four  nature, 
and  ft  iff  untraftable  clays.  Pliny  tells  us,  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  ancient  Britons  to  chalk  their  lands,  by  which 
they  received  a  great  and  lafting  improvement. 

Farmers  are  apt  not  to  diftinguifh  fufficiently  between 
the  different  kinds  of  chalk.  'I  he  hard,  dry,  and  arm, 
is  much  the  fttteft  for  burning  into  lime  ;  but  the  fat- 
un£tuous  chalk  is  by  far  the  heft  to  be  ufed  crude.  Jins 
oily,  vifeous  fort  of  chalk,  is  ufed  in  many  places  mltead 
of  mar),  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  though  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality..  It  it  even  called  marl  in  the  1  lie  ot 
Wight,  where  their  chalk  is  of  a  remarkably  fat  foapy 
nature  3  and  they  fometimes  Jay  *t}enty-five  waggon- 
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loads  of  it  upon  one  acre  of  ground.  Life's  Hujbandry , 
vol.  I.  p .  66. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufti- 
cum  ftrongly  rfecommends  chalk  as  a  manure  for  clay 
lands ;  but  adds,  it  fhould  be  laid  on  rough,  in  large  clods 
■whereby  the  land  will  gradually  receive  the  greater  benefit 
by  it.  The  falts  in  the  air  will  penetrate,  and  crumble 
the  clods  ;  and  the  land,  on  which  the  chalk  is  laid,  will 
fOon  be  brought  into  a  ftate  of  fermentation,  reduced  and 
pulverifed  in  a  fpecial  manner,  infomuch,  that  afterwards, 
One  ploughing  will  go  as  far  towards  bringing  it  into  tilth 
as  two  before. 

The  quantity  of  chalk  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the 
ftubbornnefs  of  the  foil ;  from  fifteen  to  thirty  tumbril¬ 
loads  on  an  acre. 

The  virtues  of  tins  manure  are  not  exhaufted  under,  at 
leaft,  twenty  years ;  nor  are  they  much  perceived  till  the 
third  year  ;  but  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the  farmer 
will  have  reafon  to  thank  thofe  who  advifed  him  to  the  ftep 
of  chalking  his  clay  lands:  and  happy  is  he  who  can 
afford  to  do  it,  provided  he  has  a  long  leafe ;  for  lands  not 
worth  five  (hillings  an  acre  have,  by  this  means  been,  in 
a  year  or  two,  worth  twenty.  Mufeum  Rufieum,  vol.  II. 

b  3°5- 

An  old  experienced  farmer  in  the  hundreds  of  Effex 
has,  in  the  fame  work,  given  an  excellent  account  of  the 
benefits  refulting  from  chalk  laid  on  clay  lands,  where,  he 
^uftly  obferves,  it  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  fmall  pores, 
and,  railing  a  fermentation,  expofes  the  clay  more  to  the 
operations  of  the  frofts,  rain,  fun,  and  air,  by  which 
means  its  too  coherent  particles  are  loofened,  and  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  ftate  of  pulverization. 

“  We  all  know,  adds  this  intelligent  hufbandman,  that 
clay,  when  reduced,  either  by  fermentation  or  attrition, 
into  fmall  and  minute  particles,  is  an  excellent  foil  for 
affording  plenty  of  nourifhment  to  almoft  every  kind  of 
vegetable  :  it  is  therefore  natural  to  us,  when  poflefled  of  a 
fliff  clay,  to  go  in  fearch  of  means  for  producing  thefe 
definable  effects. 

“  Chalk  has  been  long  allowed  the  palm  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  :  our  anceftors,  the  ancient  Britons,  ufed  it  with 
great  fuccefs ;  and  the  practice,  as  warranted  by  conftant 
experience,  has  been  handed  down  to  the  prefent  age:  is 
it  not  then  a  pity  but  a  cuflom  fo  profitable  fhould  not  be 
made  known  to  every  part  of  his  majefty’s  dominions  ? 

“  The  chalk  we  ufe  in  Effex  is  moftly  brought  from 
Kent :  it  agrees  well  with  our  clays,  and  many  fine  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  made  in  this  country  by  chalking  farms  : 
yet  what  may  appear  very  flrange,  but  is  not  lefs  true, 
this  fame  chalk,  when  laid  on  the  clayey  lands  in  Kent 
near  the  pits,  does  by  no  means  anfwer  the  farmer’s 
expedition. 

“  It  has  been  a  common  faying  among  farmers,  that 
chalk  lafls  only  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  which 
it  leaves  the  land  in  a  worfe  (late  than  that  in  which  it 
found  it :  but  this  is  probably  a  miftake,  owing  to  preju¬ 
dice,  negligence,  or  ignorance.  * 

“  When  land  has  been  chalked,  under  a  notion  it  can¬ 
not  be  hurt  by  cropping,  they  generally  keep  it  in  almoft 
conftant  tillage,  and  it  pays  well  for  the  ploughings  ;  but 
then  the  foil  being,  by  fuch  conftant  working,  reduced  to 
a  pulverized  ftate,  the  chalk  efcapes  through  the  now- 
enlarged  pores  of  the  clay,  and  forms  a  cruft  under  the 
loofe  ftratum  on  the/urface  of  the  hard  clay  beneath,  being 
wafhed  down  by  *  rains* 
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<c  The  particles  of  clay  being  now  deprived  of  their 
coatings  of  chalk,  adhere  one  to  the  other*  enlarge  their 
furfaces,  and  become  at  length  a  coherent  mafs  of  ftifF 
foil,  like  what  it  was  before  the  land  was  chalked  at  all* 
not  worfe  in  quality,  but  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  chief  reafon  which  induces  farmers  to  think  the 
land  impoverifhed  by  chalk  is,  becaufe  they  have,  whifft 
the  manure  added  with  its  full  vigour,  being  for  many  years 
ufed  to  great  crops,  forgetting,  or  perhaps  never  know¬ 
ing,  what  crops  the  land  yielded  before  any  chalk  was 
laid  on  it. 

“  A  great  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  land  after  it  is 
frefh  chalked  :  if  the  large  lumps  are  buried  before  they 
arc  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  influences  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  they  will  lie  under  ground  undiflolved,  in  a 
hard  mafs,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  without  bene¬ 
fiting  the  land  in  the  leaft.  For  this  reafon,  the  farmer 
muft  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  bury  his  chalk :  in  fa£t,  the' 
longer  it  lies  above  ground  the  better,  as  it  will  then 
gradually  be  reduced  into  an  impalpable  powder,  which, 
being  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  clay,  leflens  the 
cohefion  of  its  parts,  enlarges  its  pores,  and  difpofes  it  to 
yield  that  nourifhment  to  vegetables,  which,  in  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate,  it  is  too  retentive  of. 

“  Clay  is,  by  nature,  pofiefled  of  a  large  flock  of  the 
food,  whatever  it  be,  which  plants  moft  delight  in  ;  but 
it  is  a  ftubborn  foil,  and  will  not,  till  compelled  to  it  by 
fome  extraneous  caufe,  give  forth  any  of  its  riches.  If  it 
is  pulverized  by  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry  which  add 
by  attrition,  it  becomes  a  proper  bed  for  the  reception  of 
the  roots  of  vegetables  ;  but  this  pulverization  is  not  to 
be.  effedded  without  great  expence  of  time  and  trouble  : 
and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  this  operation  that  induced  our 
anceftors  to  fearch  for  fome  eafier  and  fhorter  method  for 
reducing  the  folid  particles  of  clay  ;  they  effedded  it  by 
means  of  fermentation,  and  this  fermentation  was  railed, 
for  the  moft  part,  by  rotten  horfe-dung. 

u  When  this  manure  became  fcarce,  and  difficult  to 
be  procured,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  recourl’e  to  fome 
other  remedy  to  corredd  ftifF  foils.  Chalk  was  found 
well  adapted  to  the  purpofe :  the  ufe  of  it  was  after 
many  years  almoft  univerfally  adopted,  and  experience 
has  now,  for  many  ages,  juftified  the  praddice. 

“  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  chalk  improves 
clay,  not  by  adding  to  it  any  vegetative  quality,  but  by 
mixing  intimately  with  its  fubftance,  and  leficning  the 
cohefion  of  its  parts. 

“  Let  us,  by  way  of  illuftration,  fuppofe  any  given 
quantity  of  clay  mixed  and  incorporated  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  chalk,  it  will  be  found  that  the  clay  will 
poflefs  a  deg.ree  oflightnefs,  which  nature  has  denied  it. 
Let  this  mixed  earth  be  fpread  on  a  floor  expofed  to  the 
weather  in  winter  time;  let  it  be  frequently  fprinkled 
with  water,  and  be  ftirred  about  feveral  times  a  day  for 
fome  months :  on  an  examination,  it  will  then  be  found, 
that  the  chalk  has  fubnded,  and  the  clay  become  more 
compadd  than  it  was,  but  not  fo  compadd  as  it  w'as  be¬ 
fore  any  chalk  was  mixed  with  it. 

“  The  fubfided  chalk  will  form  a  complete  ftratum 
under  the  bed  of  clay. 

“  I  have  been  the  mere  particular  in  this  account, 
becaufe  on  the  principle  of  fubfidence  I  have  founded  a 
practice,  which  I  have  expei  ienced  to  be  profitable  to  my- 
felf,  and  therefore  I  think  it  not  totally  improper  to  be 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  others. 


“  I  had 
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<«  I  had  heard  it  long  complained  of,  that  the  benefit 
refulting  from  chalk  ceafed  after  a  courfe  of  years.  I 
always  thought,  and  indeed  found,  that  the  chalk  fub- 
fided :  this  made  me  form  an  opinion  that  the  chalk, 
even  after  it  had  fubfided,  might,  in  part  at  leaf!,  be  re¬ 
trieved  ;  for  the  ear tli,  which  had  been  loofened  to  a 
certain  depth,  was,  at  the  bottom  of  the  loofe  mould,  a 
hard  compact  body,  which  the  chalk  could  not  penetrate : 
here  therefore  it  muft,  of  courfe,  reft  in  its  fubfidence, 
forming  a  thin  coat  on  this  hard  body. 

“  About  forty  years  ago  I  chalked  the  greater  part  of 
my  farm  in  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  cuftom  of  this 
country.  For  about  fourteen  years  I  enjoyed  very  good 
crops  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  began  to  fail 
a  little.  As  neceffity  is~the  mother  of  invention,  I  came 
to  a  refolution  of  trying  an  experiment  on  a  field  of 
twenty  acres :  accordingly,  when  the  time  came  in 
which  it  was  to  receive  a  whole  year’s  fallow  for  a  crop 
of  wheat,  I  caufed  the  whole  of  it,  foon  after  harveft, 
to  be  ploughed  twice  in  a  place,  one  plough  following 
another  in  the  fame  furrow. 

<£  By  thefe  means  I  turned  up  an  intire  new  earth, 
on  which  I  immediately  laid  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  loads  of  chalk  an  acre,  fuffering  it  to  lie  rough  all 
the  winter. 

“  In  the  fpring  I  gave  it  a  fecond  ploughing,  and  be- 
ftowed  on  it  three  more  ploughings  before  Chriftmas, 
when  I  again  left  it  rough  for  the  winter. 

“  I  muft  not,  however,  fail  obferving,  that  in  all  the 
plowings  after  the  firft,  the  {hare  went  only  the  ordi¬ 
nary  depth. 

“  In  the  fecond  fpring  I  raifed  as  fine  a  mould  as  I 
could,  by  various  operations,  and  fowed  the  field  with 
barley,  of  which  I  had,  at  harveft,  a  crop  to  my  entire 
fatisfaclion :  my  next  crop  was  wheat,  on  which  I 
fprinkled  fome  clover-feed,  which  brought  tne  land  into 
the  ufual  courfe  of  hufbandry. 

<c  The  reafon  why  my  land  begins  to  fail,  in  about 
fourteen  years  after  chalking  is,  becaufe  I  allow  more 
ploughings  to  each  crop  than  any  of  my  neighbours, 
and  thefe  frequent  ftirrings  caufe  the  chalk,  as  I  imagine, 
to  fubfide  fooner.  . 

“  My  method  anfwered  fo  well,  that  I  managed  all 
tny  chalked  land  in  the  fame  manner  with  good  fuccefs  ; 
and  had,  in  confequence,  a  fucceflion  of  good  crops  for 
ten  years  more. 

“  When  the  ten  years  were  expired,  I  gave  my  land 
another  trench-ploughing,  which  never  failing  to  re¬ 
cover  the  chalk,  I  renew  it  at  regular  intervals,  but  lay 
no  frefh  chalk  on  it  after  the  firft  trench-ploughing,  be¬ 
ing  in  all  the  reft  content  with  what  is  already  in  the  land. 

“  This  method  has  flood  the  teft  of  many  years  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  afcribe  it  to 
any  thing  peculiar  in  the  quality  of  my  foil :  why, 
therefore,  fhould  it  not  fucceed  as  well,  with  others  as  it 
has  done  with  me? 

“  Let  me  perfuade  fuch  of  your  readers,  as  it  may 
any  ways  fuit,  to  make  the  experiment ;  it  cannot  be 
any  great  expence,  and  the  relult  may  turn  out  very 
greatly  to  their  advantage. 

“  This  doctrine  of  the  fubfidence  of  chalk  is  cer¬ 
tainly  founded  on  reafon :  the  predominant  natural  foil 
will  always  precipitate  that  which  is  only  adventitious, 
and  in  fmaller  quantity  ;  for  the  fame  obfe.rvation  holds 
good  when  clay  is  laid  on  chalk.. 
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“  This  fubfidence  may  alfo  be  obferved  when  day  is 
laid  on  fand,  or  fand  on  clay,  as  a  manure  ;  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  extended  to  many  other  articles,  fo  as  to  be 
deemed  a  general  principle. 

“  Few  know  the  benefits  refulting,  on  fome  oeca- 
fions,  from  deep  ploughing :  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  matter,  difcretion  is  to  be  the  grand  guide  ; 
and  I  would,  by  all  means,  advife  the  farmer  to  examine 
into  the  depth  of  his  foil,  by  remarking  what  is  thrown 
out  of  his  ditches,  or  by  the  help  of  a  borer.  Let  him 
judge,  by  this,  and  he  cannot  well  go  aftray. 

“  I  muft  alfo  give  another  caution  to  myhoneft  bre¬ 
thren  the  farmers,  which  is,  not  to  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  crop  a  field  after  it  has~had  a  trench-ploughing  : 
for  the  foil  turned  up  from  any  confiderable  depth  will 
be  fomewhat  crude  in  its  nature,  till  it  is  meliorated  by 
the  influences  of  the  fun  and  air. 

“  I  have  generally  found  that  one  whole  year’s  fal¬ 
low  is  fufficient  to  effefl  this  ;  but  two  winters  and  a 
fummer  I  never  knew  to  fall :  it  is  chiefly  froft  which 
contributes  to  pulverize  the  chalk,  and  fweeten  the  foil  ? 
not  but  that  it  receives  great  benefit  from  the  rain  and 
funfhine,  and  particularly  from  fnow,  which  is  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  nitrous  particles  ;  all  I  mean  to  infi- 
nuate  is,  that  one  day’s  froft,  contributes  more  to  fweeten- 
a  ft  iff,  rough,  foil,  than  two  day’s  funfhine,  rain,  or 
fnow. 

“  Let  me  in  this  place  hazard  a  conje&ure,  which 
may,  however,  prove  a  fa 61 :  the'  reafon  why  froft  fo 
much  contributes  to  difunite  the  particles  of  clay  may  be 
owing  to  its  fwelling  the  clods,  and  increafing  their 
furface  :  the  cavities  occafioned  by  this  fwelling  are  filled 
with  ice :  when  a  thaw  comes  on,  wherever  the  ice  was, 
is  a  vacuum,  and  the  particles  of  which  the  clay  is 
compofed,  being  feparated  one  from  the  other,  crumbles 
and  fall  in  pieces  ;  when  they  are  in  this  ftate,  and  the 
land  has  been  chalked,  a  fingle  ploughing,  well-timed, 
will  cover  their  furfaces  with  the  chalk-powder,  and 
prevent  them  from  fpeedily  adhering  one  to  the  other. 

“  Your  readers,  who-  have  been  in  countries  where 
there  are  quarries  of  ftone,  muft  have  obferved,  that, 
whilft  in  the  quarry,  it  works  better  than  after  it  has 
been  expofed  to  the  fun ;  for  it  hardens  confiderably  af¬ 
ter  it  has  been  out  of  the  quarry  fome  time.  It  is  the 
fame  with  chalk,  which  is  apt  to  be  hardened  by  lying 
a  fummer  in  the  fun  :  for  this  reafon,  it  is  advifable,  that 
the  chalk  intended  for  manure  fhould  be  dug  as  foon  as 
the  winter  fets  in,  and  laid  prefently  on  the  land.  rlhis 
method  and  time  of  chalking  mayoccafion  fome  increafe 
in  the  expence  ;  but  the  farmer  will  be  well  paid  for  it  in 
the  end,  and  he  will,  by  this  management,  foone.r  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  labours. 

“  Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  any  thing  I  have  find 
here,  that  I  truft  folely  to  chalk  for  bringing  me  good 
crops  ;  no,  I  always  bellow,  once  in  a  courfe  of-  three 
or  four  years,  a  reafonable  coat  of  compoft  dung.  I  dos 
not  lay  on  the  chalk  with  any  intention  that  it  fhould 
enrich  the  clay:  my  defire  is,  that  it  fhould  bring  it  to 
the  nature  of  a  loam,  as  the  dung  will  then  take  effect* 
and  enfure  the  farmer  a  large  crop,  provided  he  guards 
himfelf  againft  the  depredations  of  weeds,  which  are  too 
apt  to  have  their  feeds  mixed  with  the  dung  made  of 
long  ftraw,  and  often  grow  fafter  than  the  corn,  with 
which  the  land  fhould  be  cropped.  Dung,  when  pru¬ 
dently  applied,  is,  like  many  other  things,  of  great 
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ufe ;  byt  it  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
land-holder.  The  expence  of  procuring  it  in  quantity  will 
ruin  him,  and  his  crops  will  go  near  to  be  choaked  by  the 
encroaching  weeds.”  Mu  hum  Rujiicum ,  vol.  III.  page  198. 

*<  If  chalk,  fays  Mr.  Lille,  be  laid  on  clay,  it  will 
in  time  be  loft,  and  the  ground  again  return  to  its  clay  ; 
and  if  the  clay  be  laid  on  chalk,  in  time  the  clay  will 
be  loft,  and  the  ground  return  again  to  its  chalky  fub- 
ftance.  Many  people  think  the  land,  on  which  the 
other  is  laid  for  a  manure,  being  predominant,  converts 
the  manure  into  its  own  foil ;  but  I  conceive,  in  both 
cafes,. the  chalk  and  clay  is  filtrated  through  the  land 
on  which  it  is  laid,  by  time,  and,  being  foluble  by  rains 
into  fmall  corpui'cles,  is  walked  through  the  land  on 
which  it  is  laid  •,  for  neither  of  thele  manures  is  able  to 
unite,  in  its  fineit  corpufcles  with  the  corpufcles  of  the 
Land  on  which  it  is  laid,  fo  as  to  form  fo  ftridd  an  union 
and  texture  with  it  as  the  land  doth  with  itfell,  and  is 
therefore  liable  to  be  borne  downwards  with  rains,  till 
no  fign  of  it  be  left. 

<<  It  is  laid  to  be  a  common  practice  with  many  te¬ 
nants  in  Hamplhire,  three  or  four  years  before  they  leave 
their  farms,  to  chalk  their  meadows  ;  by  which  means 
they  will  for  three  or  four  years  fling  out  a  great  crop  of 
grafs,  but  that  they  will  be  much  the  worfe  for  it  ever 
after.  This  feems  to  carry  fome  reafon  with  it ;  for  the 
chalk  fo  mellows  and  opens  the  pores  of  the  meadow, 
that  it  enables  the  land  to  exhauft  its  ftrength  in  all 
parts  :  for  chalk  does  not  carry  fo  much  fatnefs  as  dung 
does  to  the  land  it  is  laid  on  ;  but  it  difpofes  the  land  to 
bear  fuch  crops  by  its  fweetnefs,  and  well  difpofing  of, 
and  correcting  an  ill  quality  the  land  had  before  :  but 
ftill  I  do  not  fee  that  this  is  any  objection  to  the  chalk¬ 
ing  of  meadows,  provided,  whilft,  by  virtue  of  the 
chalk,  they  are  bearing  fuch  burthens,  you  take  care  to 
refrefh  them  with  dung. 

“  Though  chalk  laid  on  meadows  enables  them  to 
give  a  great  crop  for  three  or  four  years,  and  will  then 
impoverifh  them,  yet  I  take  it  to  hold  quite  contraiy  in 
pafture  ;  for  the  grafs  being  thereby  fo  much  fweetened 
and  increafed,  keeps  conftantly  fo  much  the  more  ftock, 
by  which  it  is  maintained  always  in  the  fame  vigour. 

«  It  is  probable,  that  chalk  fpread  on  fandy  or  wood- 
feary  ground,  laid  up  for  pafture,  may  walla  and  fink  in, 
and  fill  up  the  interftices,  and  thereby  confolidate  and 
mend  the  texture  of  fuch  ground,  and  fweeten  it,  as  it 
is  a  great  alkali ;  and  though  in  time  molt  of  the  chalk 
may  be  wafhcd  downwards,  fo  that  the  ground  may  lofe 
its  virtue,  yet  1  do  fuppofe  the  ftrength  of  the  ground 
may  ftill  continue  much  better,  by  reafon  that  fuch  ma¬ 
nure  having  made  the  fward  of  the  grafs  come  thicker 
and  fweeter,  the  good  pafturage  on  both  accounts  en¬ 
larges  the  quantity,  and  betters  the  quality  of  the  dung 
the*  cattle  leave  on  it,  which,  in  return,  maintains  a 
better  coat  and  furface  to  the  ground  :  and  as  chalk  fills 
up  the  vacuities  of  fandy,  or  woed-feary  ground,  fo,  on 
the  contrary,  it  inlinuates  its  particles  into  obftmate 
clayey  and  ftrong  land,  and  divides  it,  by  making  in  a 
manner,  a  feiffure,  thereby  hollowing  and  mellowing 
it ;  fo  that  the  two  contrary  extremes  are  cured  by 
chalk. 

Chalk  laid  on  hop-clover  and  rye-grafsys  a  mighty 
fweetener  and  improver  of  thefe  graffes,  being  laid  upon 
it  after  harveft,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  or  whenfo- 
ever  one  can  belt  tend  it;  the  benefit  will  be  loon  con- 
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fpicious,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  of  a  four  clay,  and  apt 
to  run  to  coarfe  grafs.  Life’s  Hujbandry ,  vol.  1.  p .  66. 

CHALKEY  Lands,  are  thofe  which  are  impregnated 
with  chalk,  and  from  their  white  colour,  are  in  fome 

counties,  called  white  lands.  .  . 

The  belt  produce  of  corn  in  chalky  lands,  is  barley 
and  wheat ;  oats  will  do  well  on  them.  Then  natural 
produce  for  weeds  is  poppies,  May-weed,  &c.  Tor 
grafs-feed,  faintfoin,  trefoil,  and,  if  rich,  clover.^  The 
beft  manure  for  thefe  lands  is  rags,  dung,  folding  of 
ftieep,  &c.  Thefe  lands,  if  rain  happens  to  fall  on  them 
juft  after  fowing,  before  the  corn  gets  up,  will  caule  the 
earth  to  bind  fo  hard,  that  the  corn  cannot  get  through. - 
it ;  but  may  be  much  helped  by  a  light  harrowing. 

In  Hertfordfhire  they  manage  thefe  lands  for  corn  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  do  their  clay  lands.  In  Ox- 
fordlliire  they  commonly  manure  thefe  lands  with  hair 
rotten  dung,  which,  they  fay,  prevents  the  binding  of  it, 
and  fome  mix  it  with  fand,  which  caufes  it  to  woik 
fhort,  efpecially  if  any  thing  dry  1  they  commonly  few 
them  there  with  wheat,  miflen,  and  barley  ;  only  after 
wheat  they  fow  peafe  or  vetches  :  in  fowing  oi  which 
they  are  obliged  particularly  to  take  care  to  have  fine 
weather,  becaufe  of  the  land’s  binding ;  but  if  they 
have  only  two  nights  dry  weather,  they  will  do  well 
enough.  Mortimer' s  Hujbandry ,  vol .  I.  pag.  68. 

CHANFRIN,  the  fore-part  of  a  horfe’s  head  from 

one  hand  to  the  other. 

CHANGE  of  crops,  a  very  judicious  part  of  hulban- 
dry,  confifting  in  a  change  of  different  lpecies  of  giain 

on  the  fame  foil.  . 

Experience  foon  taught  men,  that  even  the  molt  fruit¬ 
ful  foil  cannot  conftantly  yield  the  fame  grain  . ;  and  this 
of  courfe  laid  them  under  a  neceffity  of  feeking  for 
means  to  remedy  the  defe£d.  ^  They  found  the  plough 
the  mold  ready,  and  perhaps  the  mold  efteddual:  and 
hence  all  the  antient  writers  fo  highly  commend  a 
thorough  ploughing.  At  the  fame  time  the  apparent 
lofs  of  the  produce  of  the  ground  during  the  year  of 
fallow,  put  them  upon  enquiring  how  this  inconvenience 
might  be  prevented,  confidently  with  keeping  the  land 
in  good  heart.  Repeated  obfervations  convinced  the 
Romans,  the  mold  attentive  of  all  nations  to  every  thing 
relative  to  hufbandry,  that,  befides  the  alternate  1  elding 
of  the  land,  wheat  may,  as  Pliny  obferves,  be  flown 
after  lupines,  vetches,  beans,  or  any  other  plant  which 
has  the  quality  of  fertilizing  and  enriching  the  foil. 
This,  fays  Mr.  Lille,  deferves  to  be  well  noticed,  be¬ 
caufe  our  farmers  imagine  they  cannot  make  their  tent, 
if  they  pay  twelve  Ihillings  an  acre,  without  flowing 
their  land  every  year;  nor  will  they  be  perluaded  to  lay 
it  down  to  grafs. 

The  mold  rational  change  of  crops  hitherto  pointed  out 
by  any  writer,  is  the  following,  planned  by  Camillo 
Tarello,  and  which  he  prefented  to  the  ienate  of  v  cnice 
in  the  year  1566. 

«  Let  the  ploughings  hitherto  given  to  corn  land  di¬ 
vided  into  two  portions  (each  of  which  being  relied 
every  alternate  year,  receives  four  ploughings  that  year) 
be  transferred  to  the  half  of  one  of  thofe  portions,  lo 
that  it  be  ploughed  eight  times,  including  the  feed 
ploughing  ;  I  mean,  that  every  farm  in  tillage  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts,  and  that  only  one  of  thefe  parts, 
taking  them  alternately,  be  fowed  with  corn  in  any  one 
year,  after  it  has  been  ploughed  eight  times.  Two 
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of  the  other  parts  {hould  be  laid  down  to  grafs  ;  and  the 
fourth  fhould  be  fallowed  a  year,  during  which  it  Ihould 
receive  the  above-mentioned  number  of  ploughings. 

«  He,  therefore,  who  has  now,  for  example,  ten 
acres  under  corn,  Ihould  for  the  future  fow  only  five, 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  larger  or  Idler  extent ;  and 
all  the  manure  and  labour  formerly  bellowed  upon  his 
ten  acres  fhould  be  appropriated  to  the  five  only  ;  that 
is,  he  {hould  plough  them  eight  times,  unlefs  the  foil  be 
extremely  light. 

“  The  hulbandman  Ihould  begin  to  plough  in  0£lo- 
ber  or  November,  about  ten  months  before  he  fows,  or 
foonerifhe  can  ;  but  always  in  dry  weather.  He  fhould 
lay  on  his  dung  before  the  lalt  ploughing  ;  and  fhould 
not  fow  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  of  feed 
hitherto  commonly  ufed,  and  that  feed  Ihould  be  of  the 
growth  of  the  country. 

“  Whoever  follows  this  method  may  always  depend 
of  reaping  the  following  advantages  : 

«  i.  This  way  of  cultivating  land  leffens  the  expence 
and  labour;  it  being  eafier  to  plough  one  acre  eight 
times,  than  to  plough  two  acres  four  times  each :  be- 
caufe,  after  the  third  time,  an  acre  and  a  half,  at  leaft, 
may  be  ploughed  as  foon  as  an  acre  could  have  been 
before  ;  and  if  he  begins  his  work  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  while  the  land  is  in  good  condition  for  ploughing, 
he  may  continue  it  the  following  year,  at  fuch  times  as 
he  will  have  little  more  urgent  bufinefs,  fo  as  to  have 
four  ploughings  done  about  the  end  of  May.  By  this 
means  the  four  fummer  ploughings  will  not  require  fuch 
ftrong  ploughs  as  fome  people  now  ufe,  to  the  great  hurt 
of  their  cattle,  and  fatigue  of  the  ploughman,  becaufe 
the  ground  will  be  already  well  loofened. 

“  2.  Thefe  repeated  ploughings  will  deltroy  the  feeds 
and  roots  of  weeds,  which  rob  the  com  of  its  food, 
choak  it,  and  hinder  it  from  growing. 

“  3.  A  field  relied,  and  then  prepared  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  will  yield  more  than  double  the  produce  of  two 
equal  fpaces  of  land  cultivated  in  the  common  manner, 
as  I  have  often  experienced.  This  is  more  than  doubling 
one’s  income. 

“  4.  Over  and  above  this  great  advantage,  we  like- 
wife  fave  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  of  feed  hitherto 
commonly  ufed  :  for,  by  fowing  only  a  quarter  inllead 
of  half  of  the  land  in  tillage,  there  is  an  immediate 
laving  of  half  of  the  feed  formerly  required  ;  and  by  fow¬ 
ing  only  two  thirds  of  the  ufual  quantity  upon  that 
quarter,  we  again  fave  two  twelfths,  that  is  one  fixth  of 
all  the  former  feed :  now  half  and  one  fixth  makes  two 
thirds,  to  be  deduced  from  the  former  ufual  quan¬ 
tity. 

“  5.  We  fli all  have  a  fufficiency  of  flraw  of  every 
kind  for  all  our  ufes,  efpecially  lor  litter  and  dung,  fo 
indifpenfibly  ufeful. 

“  6.  We  fhall  have  hay  and  fodder  enough  to  keep 
many  cattle ;  becaufe  we  may,  and  Ihould  fow  one  hall 
of  our  ground  with  grades,  which  will  thrive  extremely 
well,  while  the  land  is  thus  relied  for  two  years,  in  order 
to  be  afterwards  broken  up,  ploughed,  and  fowed  with 
corn  in  its  turn  :  for  I  again  advife  fowing  only  a  quarter 
part  of  the  whole  farm  with  corn,  and  breaking  up  ano¬ 
ther  quarter  immediately  after  feed-time,  before  winter: 
and,  on  the  contrary,  neither  of  the  other  quarters  Ihould 
be  ploughed  during  two  years.  But  as  the  earth  is  dellined 
continually  to  yield  productions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
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even  while  it  refts,  we  fhall  do  well  in  following  the  path 
pointed  out  by  nature,  by  helping  it  to  produce  clover, 
and  other  plants  fit  for  fodder,  which  are  of  fingular  fer- 
vice  to  us,  not  only  on  account  of  the  hay  we  reap  from 
them,  but  alfo  becaufe  their  roots  greatly  improve  the  foil. 

In  the  country  about  Brefcia,  plentiful  crops  of  the  fineft 
flax  are  reaped  from  fields  where  a  quantity  of  clover  ha* 
been  lately  mowed ;  and  lands  are  let  there  for  a  great 
price,  not  only  becaufe  the  foil  is  rich,  and  can  be  wa¬ 
tered,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  has  juft  been  under  clover.  If 
fuch  value  is  fet  upon  land  intended  only  for  flax  or  millet, 
how  much  more  would  good  wheat  landjuftly  deferve? 

il  7.  A  feventh  advantage  wall  be,  that  land  relied  re¬ 
gularly  for  two  years  (I  fay,  with  Virgil,  that  it  refts 
when  it  is  not  ploughed)  being  well  conditioned,  after¬ 
wards  well  prepared*,  ploughed,  enriched  by  the  roots  of 
the  grades,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  will  yield  crops 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  any  we  now  reap  ;  a  truth 
which  I  have  pradlically  experienced,  which  the  moll 
fenfible  and  moll  judicious  hufbandmen  that  ever  lived 
have  long  told  us,  and  of  which  a  trial  will  foon  con¬ 
vince  the  moll  incredulous. 

“  8.  One  of  the  moll  confiderable  advantages  attend¬ 
ing  this  method,  is  the  eafe  with  which  a  great  number  of 
cattle  may  be  reared,  by  means  of  the  increafed  quantity 
of  hay  and  green  fodder.  We  fhall  confequently  have 
more  horfes,  more  oxen,  more  cows,  more  Iheep,  and 
more  poultry.  Every  one  knows  of  what  infinite  fervice 
all  thefe  are,  to  feed  us,  to  cloath  us,  and  to  help  us  in 
our  work.  He,  therefore,  who  has  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  have  two  yoke  of  oxen  will,  in  this  method,  want 
only  one,  and  may,  inllead  of  the  other,  feed  two  or 
three  cows :  for  as  the  labour  is  hereby  leflened,  and  the 
quantity  of  good  fodder  increafed,  two  oxen  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  plough  the  land,  efpecially  as  the  foil  will,  by 
thefe  means,  be  brought  daily  into  better  and  better 
tilth. 

“  g.  From  hence  naturally  arifes  a  ninth  advantage, 
which  is,  the  quantity  of  manure  produced  by  the  increafe 
of  cattle  and  of  fodder  ;  an  advantage  which  no  good 
hulbandman  will  negleft  to  purchale,  if  the  means  of 
doing  it  are  but  pointed  out  to  him. 

“  The  tenth  and  lall  of  the  advantages  which  I  fin  all 
here  enumerate,  as  refulting  from  this  new  method  of  cul¬ 
ture,  is,  that  poor  and  barren  lands  are  hereby  rendered, 

by  degrees,  good  and  fertile :  for  fuch  is  the  conllitution  of 
the  earth,  that  ploughing  and  manuring  alter  its  very  na¬ 
ture,  and  improve  it  more  and  more,  as  experience  re¬ 
peatedly  demon  Urates.  Valerius  Maximus  inftances  the 
llriking  example  of  Mafinifla,  king  of  Numidia,  who 
made  agriculture  flourifh  fo  much,  that  he  left  his  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  found  barren  and  defolate,  llored  with 
riches  and  every  good  thing.  It  is  in  our  power  to  do  the 
fame.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  even 
though  the  earth  be  rich  and  good,  it  will  yield  but  little 
fruit,  if  it  be  not  well  cultivated  ;  refembling  therein  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind,  which  according  to  Cicero  9. 
fine  comparifon,  is  enlarged  only  by  ftudy  and  exercife. 
Induftrious  labour  will  not  only  procure  us  the  neccflaries, 
nay,  the  fuperfluities  of  life,  but  will  even  change  a  barren 
country  into  a  kind  of  garden.  Ricardo  d  Jgricultw  a  di 
Tarello. 

M.  Duhamel,  after  obferving  that  the  French  farmers, 
in  general,  change  their  crops,  not  on  any  principle 
didated  by  reafon,  but  merely  becaufe  it  was  the  cultom 
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of  their  forefathers,  or  they  themfelves  perhaps  have  occa- 
fion  ior  fome  particular  growth,  draws  a  pararellel  between 
the  practice  of  dividing  arable  land  into  three  parts,  or 
into  two,  in  order  to  their  being  alternately  fown,  and 
refted.  “  I  have,  fays  he,  fome  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  of  pradlice  in  Guienne,  and  in  part  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  and  am  obliged  to  M.  le  Baron  de  Sournia, 
governor  of  Qiierebus,  for  enabling  me  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  methods  uled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Per¬ 
pignan,  where  his  eftate  lies. 

“  In  this  hot  climate  they  fow  their  lands  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  begin  to  cut  wheat  about  the  twelfth  of  June  ;  fo 
that  their  harveft  is  generally  finiihed  by  Midfummer. 

“  They  divide  their  lands  into  two  portions  only ;  fo 
that  in  one  year  they  fow  wheat,  and  the  other  the  land 
fhould  be  fufFered  to  reft.  But,  141  fuch  part  of  their 
Jands  as  are  moft  valued,  they  have  feveral  crops  during 
the  year  of  reft :  this  impoveriflies  their  lands,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  fow  their  wheat  too  late,  which  leflens 
the  crop.  We  ftiall  mention  an  inftance  given  by  M. 
Sournia. 

“  In  land  they  can  water,  they  fow  clover  immediately 
after  wheat-harveft,  fcattering  the  clover-feed- among  the 
ftubble.  The  land  is  then  immediately  watered,  and  is 
afterwards  feveral  times  repeated  during  the  fummer: 
in  the  winter  they  feed  it  with  fheep  and  lambs.  Such 
as  have  no  flocks  fell  their  pafture  to  the  upland  farmers, 
who  have  flocks,  but  no  winter  fodder,  their  land  being 
covered  with  fnow :  this  pafture  therefore  fetches  a  very 
high  price. 

“  In  fpring,  when  the  green  fodder  has  bee.’1  eaten 
down  by  cattle,  they  water  the  land,  and  by  that  means 
the  clover  fprouts  apace  ;  when  it  is  in  bloffom  they 
mow  it,  make  it  into  hay,  and  lay  it  up  with  the 
reft. 

“  Immediately  after  this  crop,  they  dung  the  land  ; 
and  fuch  as  are  not  afraid  of  exhaufting  it,  plough  it, 
and  fow  either  kidney-beans,  or  fmall  millet :  but  as 
they  cannot  plough  for  wheat  till  thefe  crops  are  off  the 
ground,  there  is  not  time  fufficient  for  giving  the  land 
proper  tillage  ;  the  fowing  is  retarded,  and  the  rich  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  dung  are  partly  confumed  by  thefe  crops, 
while  the  manure  might  be  more  ufefully  employed  on 
lands  they  cannot  water.  M.  de  Scurnia  is,  by  repeated 
experience,  convinced,  that,  to  have  good  crops  of  wheat, 
they  muft  be  contented  with  the  crop  of  clover,  and  only 
fow  kidney-beans,  millet,  & c.  in  fmall  quantities  for  the 
ufe  of  the  family. 

“  In  Guienne,  as  well  as  in  Anjoumois,  they  raife  a 
crop  of  maize,  which  is  a  great  impoverilher  of  the 
ground,  during  the  year  of  fallow. 

“  The  good  hufoandmen  alfo  think,  that  in  the  rich 
lands,  which  they  cannot  water,  it  is  the  beft,  in  a  farm  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  wheat,  to  be  careful  to 
give  proper  tillage  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
that  fhould  be  in  fallow,  to  make  them  proper  for  the 
reception  cf  wheat.  This  is  alfo  the  practice  of  fome 
diffridts  of  Normandy,  where  the  climate  being  colder, 
and  the  foil  more  backward,  they  have  fcarcely  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  having  any  crop  but  wheat.  However, 
when  the  land  has  been  well  dunged  and  tilled  for 
maize,  as  they  beftow  three  ploughings  on  that  plant, 
there  is  commonly  the  next  year  a  very  good  crop  of 
wheat. 
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(<  It  is  evident,  that  by  dividing  a  farm,  that  has 
three  hundred  acres  in  tillage,  into  two  equal  portions, 
which  are  fown  alternately  every  other  year,  the  tenant, 
during  a  nine  years  leafe,  will  reap  one  thoufand  three 
hundred. and  fifty  acres  of  wheat:  whereas,  if  the  land 
be. divided  into  three  portions,  it  will  amount  to  nine 
hundred  acres  only.  But,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  former 
Has  nine  hundred  acres  of  fpring  corn,  which  being 
eftimated  at  halt  the  value  of  the  wheat,  make  it  juft 
equal  to  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
wheat.  It  follows  therefore,  that  in  grazing  countries, 
where  they  plough  with  oxen,  and  ufe  but  few  oats,  it 
is  moft  advantageous  to  divide  the  land  into  two  por¬ 
tions  ;  but  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  farms  that  are 
tilled  with  horfes,  becaufe  the  neceffary  purchafe  of  oats 
would  amount  to  the  value  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  wheat  extraordinary. 

“  The  farmers  about  Bayeux,  in  Lower  Normandy, 
have  two  methods  of  changing  their  crops. 

“  According  to  one  of  thofe  methods,  I.  They  fow 
buck-wheat  towards  the  end  of  June  ;  2.  "When  the 
roots  and  ftems  of  this  plant  are  dead  and  withered, 
which  is  about  All -faints  day,  they  plough,  and  imme¬ 
diately  fow  wheat :  the  wheat  is  therefore  fown  on  one 
fingle  furrow.  Thefe  lands  have  indeed  been  ploughed 
for  buck-wheat,  and  even  thoroughly  dunged  ;  and 
plenty  of  manure  can  fupply  the  place  of  good  tillage, 
and  the  latter  can  fupply  the  place  of  the  former. 
3.  After  reaping  the  wheat,  they  plough  in  the  ftubble 
as  foon  as  poffible  ;  and,  after  giving  the  land  a  fecond 
ploughing  in  February  or  March,  they  fow  it  with 
oats  ;  or  a  third  ploughing  is  beftowed  upon  it,  in  order 
to  crop  it  with  barley  :  4.  They  plough  in  the  barley 

ftubble  in  winter,  and  after  giving  the  land  one  fpring 
ploughing,  fow  either  peas  or  tares  :  5.  Immediately, 
after  this  crop  is  off,  they  turn  down  the  land,  that  it 
may  receive  two  ploughings  before  October,  when  it  is 
fovved  with  wheat.  6.  The  following  year  they  fow 
oats  mixed  with  a  little  clover-feed ;  after  which  it  is- 
laid  down  in  pafture  for  three  or  four  years.  It  would 
be  needlefs  to  mention  that  the  farmer  varies  the  order; 
of  his  fucceflxve  crops,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foils,  and  his  own  occafions  ;  but  by  this  method,  fix- 
crops  are  reaped  in  fix  years  ;  two  of'  wheat,  two  of 
oats,  one  of  buck-wheat,  and  one  of  peas  or  turnips  ; 
and  the  field*  is  then  left  in  clover  to  be  fed  for  four 
years. 

“  According  to  the  other  method,  they  fow  no  buck¬ 
wheat  on  the  land  they  break  up  ;  it  is  left  in  fallow.- 
from  February  or  March,  when  it  is  turned  up,  till 
October  ;  and  during  this  interval  they  manure  it,  anil 
give  it  feveral  ploughings  to  prepare  it  for  wheat.  In 
this  cafe  the  crop  is  generally  more  plentiful,  tham*wheu 
buck-wheat  has  been  fown.  In  other  refpedts,  the  change 
of  crops  is  the  fame  as  was  mentioned  before.”  Culture 
des  Ter  res,  ta?n.  VI.  p.  34. 

The  changing  of  crops,  upon  rational  principles, 
though  of  infinite  confequence  in  agriculture,  feems  to 
have  been  negledted,  and  even  forgotten,  after  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  till  Camillo  Tarello  pointed 
out  its  great  importance,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved  in  this  article  :  nor  do  we,  fince  him,  find  much 
attention  paid  to  this  efiential  part  of  hufbandry,  till, 
very  lately,  when  the  culture  of  turnips  probably  gave 
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the  ufeful  hint ;  the  farmer  obferving,  that  his  land,  in- 
Head  of  being  impovcrillied  by  that  root,  was  enriched, 
and  prepared  to  yield  a  better  crop  of  barley  in  the 
fprinm  This  might  naturally  fuggeft  to  him,  that  other 
fucculent  plants,"  which  cover  the  earth  with  their 
•leaves,  might  have  the  fame  effe£t.  The  fuccefs  has 
anfwered  his  utmofl  expectation :  for  it  is  now  found 
that  a  fallow  does  not  become  neceflary  in  feveral  years  ; 
the  ground  being  kept  in  heart  by  a  variety  of  crops 
when  rightly  timed,  and  properly  managed.  The  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland, 
from  whom  we  lhall  borrow  the  following  judicious  in- 
ftruclions,  have  the  honour  oi  letting  this  diicoverj  in 

its  proper  light. 

They  obferve,  t(  That  fome  crops,  as  peas,  beans, 
clover,  and  all  plants  of  the  pulfe  kind,  are  enrichers 
and  cleaners  of  the  earth;  while  wheat,  oats,  bailey, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  vegetables,  whofe  roots  are  fibrous, 
and  fpread  far,  impoverifh  and  rob  the  ground,  -the 
latter  are  alio  foulers  of  it,  by  giving  way  Xo  weeds  and 
grafs,  which,  being  the  natural  product  of  every  foil, 
are  more  readily  nourifhed  by  it,  than  any  plant  which 
it  does  not  fpontaneoufly  produce  ;  and  if  the  earth  be 
fed  with  any  fort  of  manure,  it  will,  while  the  weeds 
and  grafs  remain  undeitroyed,  like  a  tender  mother, 
cherifh  and  nourifh  them  in  proportion  to  the  food  fhe 
receives. 

«  Wheat  and  oats  are  great  robbers  of  foils.  \\  heat 
remains  a  Jong  time  in  the  ground,  during  which  the 
land  untils  itfelf,  coalefces,  and  becomes  of  the  nature 
of  uncultivated  earth ;  while  the  weeds,  meeting  with 
no  oppofition,  ripen,  and  flied  their  feeds.  Oats  do  not 
continue  fo  long:  but  they  bind  the  foil  by  their  ftrong 
roots,  and  give  many  weeds  time  to  ripen.  Barley,  as  it 
Hands  only  a  few  months,  and  feveral  ploughings  are 
given  for  it,  binds  the  earth  lefs  than  either  wheat  or 
oats.  Peas,  beans,  tares,  & c.  are  fuppofed  to  draw 
much  of  their  nourifhment  from  the  atmofphere,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  fucculency  of  their  Items  and 
leaves,  whereby  it  is  probable  their  roots  dilcharge  a 
moifture  under  ground  ;  and  their  leaves,  covering  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  return  the  moifture  and  dews 
defending  through  them,  which  mellow  and  rot  them 
into  a  kind  of  manure.”  Maxwell's  Collection,  p .  219. 

From  the  above  obfervations,  the  farmer  will  be  able 
to  vary  his  crops  in  fuch  a  manner  as  always  to  keep  his 
ground  in  heart,  and  free  from  weeds  ;  paiticulars 
which  cannot  fail  of  producing  very  great  advantages. 

CHANNEL,  of  a  horfe,  is  the  hollow  between  the 
two  bars  of  the  under  jaw  bone,  in  which  the  tongue  is 
lodged. 

CHARCOAL,  a  fort  of  fuel,  confifting  or  wood 
charred,  or  half  burnt. 

The  duft  of  charcoal  has  been  found,  by  repeated  ex¬ 
perience,  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  iand,  efpecially  to  iuch 
as  is  fliff  and  four.  -  It  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  nvannei 
as  foot  and  wood-afties.  See  toe  articles  Ashes  and 

Soot. 

.  CHARLOCK,  called  alfo  Chadlock ,  Catloek,  Carlock , 
and  IHhite-Rape,  is  a  weed  too  generally  known  to  need 
a  particular  deferiptien,  the  figure  we  have  given  oi  it  on 
Plate  V.  Fig.  32.  will  be  abundantly  fufFicient.  Almcft 
the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  bent  pellucid  hairs. 

There  are  two  forts  of  charlock,  one  bearing  white, 
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and  the  other  yellow  flowers,  but  they  feem  to  be  only 
varieties  of  the  fame  plant.  The  young  plants  of  char¬ 
lock  fo  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  turnips,  that  they  are  not 
eafily  diftinguifhed  but  by  the  tafte  ;  the  charlock  being 
hot  and  bitter,  and  the  turnip  mild.  Farmers  fhould 
therefore  be  very  careful  in  weeding  their  turnips,  left 
they  miftake  them  for  charlock. 

Mr.  Lifle  obferves,  that  cold  wet  lands  are  always 
more  fubjedt  to  charlock  than  white  or  chalky  lands  : 
becaufe  the  charlock-feed  being  very  oily,  refills  putre¬ 
faction,  and  is  not  eafily  opened  or  penetrated  by 
moifture,  whereas  white  and  light  earth  is  fcon  dry  after 
rain,  and  the  water  does  not  continue  long  enough  on  it 
to  make  fuch  feed  germinate  fo  effectually  as  in  the 
other.  By  an  experiment  which  he  made  in  fowing 
charlock-feed  and  turnip-feed  at  the  fame  time,  he 
found  that  the  turnips  will  appear  in  three  days,  but  the 
charlock  in  not  lefs  than  ten.  A  bint  that  may  prove 
very  ufeiul  to  the  hufbandman.  Lijle  s  Hujbandry ,  noil*. . 
pag.  297. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  after  remarking  that  both  the  white 
and  yellow  charlock  are  very  prejudicial  to  corn,  and 
that  fome  lands  are  very  fubjeCl  to  it,  efpecially.  if 
manured  with  cow-dung  alone,  which  he  thinks  in- 
creafes  it  more  than  any  other  manure,  unlefs  it  be 
mixed  with  horfe-dung,  or  iome  other  hot  manuie, 
mentions  his  being  told  that  a  perfon  who  had  vaft  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  weed  in  a  field  of  barley,  mowed  the  whole 
when  the  charlock  was  in  flower,  and  ready  to  feed, 
•which  is  commonly  about  the  middle  of  May,  as  low  as 
he  could,  without  taking  off  more  than  juft  the  tops  of 
the  blades  of  the  barley  ;  and  that  this  gave  the  corn  an 
opportunity  to  get  above  it,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
had  four  quarters  of  barley  on  an  acre.  He  adds,  that 
where  a  fallow  is  full  of  charlock,  it  will  be  right  to 
turn  in  flieep,  which  will  eat  it  very  readily.  Mortimer  s 
Hujbandry ,  vol.  I.  p.  311. 

CHASE,  a  Avord  uied  in  fome  counties  to  fignify  a 
roiv  or  rank.  Thus  in  the  planting  of  quickfets,  a 
fingle  chafe  implies  a  fingle  row  ;  a  double  chafe, 
means  another  roAV  planted  below  the  firft,  not  imme¬ 
diately  underneath  the  upper  plants,  but  under  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  intermediate  fpaces.  Lijle' s  Hujbandry ,  vol.  II. 
pag.  405. 

CHATS,  the  keys  of  trees,  fuch  as  the  afh,  lyco- 
more,  Sec. 

CHEDDER-CHEESE,  a  name  given  to  a  very  large 
kind  of  cheefe  made  at  Chedder,  a  village  near  Mend  ip- 
hills  in  Somerfetfhire,  famous  for  its  pafturcs.  It  is 
common  in  this  place  for  three  or  four  dairies  to  join 
their  milk,  to  make  one  great  cheefe,  which  gene¬ 
rally  weighs  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundied 
weight  ;  and  which  they  often  fell  at  fix-pence  per  pound 
on  the  fpot. 

CHEESE,  a  well-known  fpecies  of  food,  prepared 
from  curdled  milk,  prefled  from  the  whey,  and  altei- 
wards  dried  for  life.  See  the  article  L)airv. 

CHEESE-LIP,  a  bag  in  which  the  dairy-women  pre¬ 
pare  and  keep  their  runnet  for  making  cheefe.  See 

Run  net.  r 

CHEESE-PRESS,  a  prefs  ufed  in  dairies  for  lqueezing 
the  whey  out  of  the  cheefe.  We  have  given  a  drawing 
of  the  common  cheefe-prefs,  on  Plate  \  L  d-h  K 
where  A  B  is  the  prefs,  C  E,  and  F  G,  are  levers 
pv  2  moveable 
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moveable  about  the  points  D,  E,  F,  G,  by  applying  the 
hand  at  C  ;  S  is  the  {tone  or  weight ;  and  H  the  cheefe 
to  be  prefled. 

CHEESE-RENNET.  See  Yellow  Ladies  Bed- 

STAW. 

CHERRY-WINE,  a  very  cooling  and  pleafant 
drink,  made  from  the  juice  of  cherries,  properly  fer¬ 
mented.  The  chief  care  neceffary  in  making  it,  is  to 
let  the  cherries  hang  upon  the  trees  till  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  ripe,  by  which  means  their  juice,  which  they 
yield  in  great  abundance,  will  be  the  better  perfected 
and  enriched  by  the  fun  ;  to  gather  them  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  prefs  out  their  juice,  and  add  a  quantity  of  fugar 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  you  defire  in  the  wine; 
for  the  more  fugar  there  is  added  to  the  natural  juice 
of  the  cherries,  the  ftronger  and  richer  the  wine  will 
prove,  when  of  a  proper  age.  When  this-  is  done  the 
whole  muft  be  regularly  fermented,  according  to  the 
method  laid  down  under  the  article  fermentation.  See 
Fermentation. 

CHEST,  the  bread,  or  that  part  of  an  animal’s  body  j 
which  contains  the  heart,  lungs,  &c. 

CHES I  -FOUNDER,  a  diftemper  incident  to  horfes, 
und  occafloned  by  an  improper  treatment  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  between  the  ribs.  For  if  the  inflammation  be 
not  difperfed  in  time,  and  the  vifcid  blood  and  juices  fo 
attenuated  by  internal  medicines,  that  a  free  circulation 
is  obtained,  fuch  a  diffnefs  and  inactivity  will  remain  on 
thofe  parts  as  will  not  eafily  be  removed  ;  and  this  diffnefs 
is  generally  called  ched-founder. 

The  figns  of  this  inflammation,  are  a  diffnefs  of  the 
body,  fhoulders,  and  fore-legs ;  attended  fometimes  with 
a  ihort  dry  cough,  &c.  a  fhrinking  when  handled  in  thofe 
parts. 

Bleeding,  foft  peCtorals,  attenuants,  and  gentle  purges, 
are  the  internal  remedies  ;  and  externally  the  parts  affeCt  - 
ed  may  be  bathed  with  equal  parts  of  lpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  and  ointment  of  mardimallows,  or  oil  of  chamo¬ 
mile. 

Thefe  outward  inflammations  frequently  fall  into  the 
infide  of  the  fore-leg,  and  fometimes  near  the  {boulder  ; 
forming  abfceffes  there,  which  terminate  the  diforder. 
Bartlefs  Farriery,  pag.  57. 

CHESNU  T-TREE,  the  name  of  a  tree,  which  well 
deferves  the  planter’s  care,  affording  excellent  timber, 
and  a  very  agreeable  fliade.  It  will  grow  to  a  very  great 
flze,  and  fpread  its  branches  finely  on  every  fide  where  it 
has  room. 

.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  and  con¬ 
tinue  late  in  the  autumn  ;  nor  are  they*  fo  liable  to  be 
eaten  by  infers,  as  thofe  of  the  oak  ;  nor  is  there  any 
better  food  for  deer,  and  many  other  animals,  than  the 
fruit  of  this  tree. 

t  Chefnut-trees  are  propagated  by  planting  the  nuts  in 
February,  in  beds  of  frefli  undunged  earth.  The  belt 
nuts  for  fowing,  are  fuch  as  are  brought  from  Portugal 
and  Spain,  provided  they  are  not  kiln  dried,  which  is 
generally,  the  caie  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  fprouting  during  their  paffage  ;  if  they  cannot, 
therefore,  be  procured  frelh  from  the  tree,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  ufe  thofe  of  the  growth  of  England, 
which  are  full  as  good  to  fow  for  timber  or  beauty,  as  any 
of  the  foreign  nuts,  though  their  fruit  is  much  final  ler. 
The  nuts  {hould  be  preferved  in  fend,  until  the  feafon 


for  fowing,  otherwife  the  mice  and  other  vermin  will 
foon  deftroy  them.  Before  you  fet  the  nuts  it  will  be 
proper  to  put  them  into  water,  to  try  their  goodnefs, 
which  is  known  by  their  weight  ;  fuch  of  them  as  fwim 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water  {hould  be  rejected  as  good 
for  nothing  ;  but  fuch  as  fink  to  the  bottom,  you  may 
be  fure  are  good. 

In  fetting  thefe  nuts,  the  belt  way  is  to  make  a  drill 
with  a  hoe,  about  four  inches  deep,  in  which  you  fhould 
place  the  nuts  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  with  their 
eye  uppermoft ;  then  draw  the  earth  over  them  with  a 
rake,  and  make  a  fecond  drill  at  about  a  foot  diftance 
from  the  former,  proceeding  as  before,  allowing  three 
or  four  rows  in  a  bed,  with  an  alley  between,  three  feet 
broad,  in  order  to  clear  the  beds,  &c.  When  you  have 
fimflied  your  plantation,  you  muft  be  careful  that  it  is 
not  deftroyed  by  mice,  or  other  vermin  :  which  is  very 
often  the  cafe,  if  they  are  not  prevented  by  traps,  or 
other  means. 

In  April  thefe  nuts  will  appear  above  ground;  you 
muft,  therefore,  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
efpecially  while  young :  in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain 
for  two  years,  when  you  {hould  remove  them  into  a 
nurfery  at  a  wider  diftance.  The  belt  feafon  for  tranf- 
planting  thefe  trees,  is  either  in  October,  or  the  latter  end 
of  February  ;  but  October  {hould  be  preferred.  The 
diftance  thefe  trees  fhould  have  in  the  nurfery,  is  three 
feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  rows.*  If  thefe 
trees  have  a  downright  tap-root,  it  fhould  be  cut  off, 
efpecially  if  they  are  intended  to  be  removed  again  ; 
this  will  occafion  their  putting  out  lateral  roots,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  lets  fubjeCt  to  mifcarry  when  they  are  removed 
for  good. 

The  time  generally  allowed  them  in  the  nurfery  is 
three  or  four  years,  according  to  their  growth  ;  but  the 
younger  they  are  tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will  fuc- 
ceed.  Young  trees  of  this  fort  are  very  apt  to  have 
crooked  Items  ;  but  when  they  are  tranfplanted  out,  and 
have  room  to  grow,  they  will,  as  they  increafe  in  bulk,, 
grow  more  upright,  and  their  Items  will  become  ftrait. 

After  they  have  remained  three  or  four  years  in  the 
nurfery,  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting  where  they  are 
to  remain ;  for  the  younger  they  are  planted  out  the 
bettr-  they  will  fucceed.  But  if  they  are  propagated  for 
timber,  it  is  by  much  the  better  method  to  fow  them 
in  furrows,  and  let  them  remain  unmoved  ;  for  thefe 
trees  are  apt  to  have  a  downright  tap-root,  which, 
being  hurt  by  tranfplanting,  often  checks  their  up¬ 
right  growth,  and  caufes  them  to  flioct  out  into  lateral 
branches. 

If  you  defign  a  large  plantation  of  thefe  trees  for  tim¬ 
ber,  after  having  two  or  three  times  ploughed  the 
ground,  the  better  to  deftroy  the  roots  of  weeds,  you 
{hould  make  your  furrows  about  fix  feet  diftance  from 
one  another  ;  in  which  you  {hould  lay  the  nuts  about 
ten  inches  apart,  covering  them  with  earth  about  two 
inches  deep;  and  when  they  come  up,  you  muft  care¬ 
fully  clear  them  from  weeds.  The  diftance  allowed 
between  each  row  is  for  the  ufe  of  the  horfe-hoeing 
plough,  which  will  difpatch  a  great  deal  of  this  work  in 
a  fhort  time  ;  but  it  fhould  be  performed  with  great  care, 
fo  as  not  to  injure  the  young  plants  ;  therefore  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fpaces  only  fhould  be  cleaned  with  this  in'ftru- 
ment,  and  a  hand-hoe  ufed  to  clean  between  the  plants 

in 
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in  the  rows,  and  alfo  on  each  fide,  where  it  will  be  un- 
fhle  for  the  plough  to  be  drawn;  and  in  hand-hoeing 
great  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  tender  rind  of 
the  plant.  But  for  the  two  firft  years  after  fowing,  it 
will  be  advifable  to  dig  the  ground  each  winter  ;  becaufe 
the  plants  will  be  too  fmall  to  admit  the  hoeing  plough, 
and  in  fummer  to  hand-hoe  the  ground. 

When  thefe  have  remained  three  or  four  years,  you 
•will,  if  the  nuts  have  fuccecded  well,  have  many  ol 
thefe  trees  to  remove;  which  Ihould  be  done  at  the 
feafons  before  directed,  leaving  the  trees  at  about 
three  feet  dillance  in  the  rows  ;  at  which  dillance  they 
may  remain  for  three  or  four  years  more,  when  you 
(hould  remove  every  other  tree,  to  make  room  for  the 
remaining,  which  will  reduce  the  whole  plantation  to 
fix  feet  fquare  ;  which  will  be  fufhcient  for  them,  till 
they  are  large  enough  for  poles,  when  you  may  fell 
every  other  tree,  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  in  order 
to  make  {tools  for  poles,  which,  in  eight  or  ten  year’s 
time,  will  be  firong  enough  for  making  hoops,  hop-poles, 
&c.  for  which  purpofes  they  are  preferable  to  moll 
other  trees  ;  fo  that  every  tenth  year  here  will  be  a  frefh 
crop,  which  will  pay  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  all  other 
incidental  charges,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  full  crop  of 
growing  timber  left  upon  the  ground. 

Chefnut-trees  were  formerly  much  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  doubtlefs  produced  good  profit  to  the  owners  ; 
for  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  equal  in  value  to  the  bell  oak, 
and,  for  many  purpofes,  far  better  ;  particularly  for  ma¬ 
king  veflels  to  hold  all  kinds  of  liquor,  it  having  the  pro¬ 
perty,  when  once  thoroughly  feafoned,  of  maintaining  its 
bulk  conftantly  ;  and  is  not,  like  other  timber,  apt  to 
ihrink  or  fwell ;  and  hence  all  the  large  calks,  tuns, 
&c.  for  wines  in  Italy,  are  made  of  this  timber,  as  being 
preferred  by  the  inhabitants  to  any  other  timber  what- 
foever.  It  is  alfo  very  valuable  for  pipes  to  convey  water 
under  ground,  as  enduring  longer  than  the  elm,  or  any 
other  wood.  In  Italy  it  is  planted  for  coppice  wood,  and 
is  much  cultivated  in  ftools,  to  make  Hakes  for  fupport- 
ing  their  vines,  as  it  will  endure  feven  years,  which  is 
near  double  the  time  any  other  Hakes  will  do.  Miliar  s 
Gard.  Dift. 

CHEWING-BALLS,  the  name  of  a  medicine  adapt¬ 
ed  to  reHore  a  loH  appetite,  an  infirmity  which  holies 
are  often  fubje<5l  to,  proceeding  from  a  fait  humour,  and 
a  bitter  phlegm,  which  obflru£ts  the  pafl'age  of  the  throat, 
and  makes  them  loath  their  food. 

Thefe  balls  are  made  in  the  following  manner :  I  ake 
a  pound  of  alfa  foetida,  as  much  liver  of  antimony  ;  half 
a  pound  of  the  wood  of  bay-tree  ;  an  equal  quantity  of 
juniper-wood  ;  and  two  ounces  of  pellitory  of  Spain : 
pound  all  thefe  ingredients  apart  into  a  grofs  powder,  in 
order  to  which  the  woods  muH  be  previoufiy  well  dried. 
Then  put  them  all  together  into  a  mortar,  and  incorporate 
them  with  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  good  verjuice,  well 
clarified,  pouring  it  in  by  degrees,  till  the  whole  is  re¬ 
duced  to  an  uniform  mals.  Make  the  whole  into  balls 
of  an  ounce  and  a  half  each,  and  dry  them  in  tne  fun. 
Wrap  one  of  thefe  balls  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  fafiening 
a  thread  thereto,  make  the  horfe  chew  it  for  two  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  he  will  eat  as  foon  as  you  take  oh  the 
bridle  ;  do  the  fame  at  night,  and  continue  this  method 
till  the  horfe  recovers  his  appetite.  When  one  ball  is  con- 
fumed,  put  in  another. 
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Thefe  balls  may  be  ufed  on  the  road,  as  you  travel*, 
being  fafiened  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle. 

CHICKLING-fofflfe,  called  by  gardeners,  the  common 
everlafiing  pea,  and  by  C.  Bauhine,  latbyrus  latifollis ,  a 
perennial  plant,  growing  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rulh- 
cum  recommends  this  plant  as  well  deferving  cultivation 
for  the  food  of  cattle,  as  the  root,  which  will  grow  in  al- 
moH  every  foil,  yields  every  year  a  great  burden  of  excel¬ 
lent  provender. 

“  I  fowed,  fays  this  gentleman,  three  years  ago,  a. 
rood  of  land,  light,  and  but  poor  in  quality,,  with  this 
feed  :  the  work  was  done  early  in  the  fpring,  the  land 

being  prepared  as  for  barley. 

“  I  fowed  it  not  in  the  broad-caH  way,  as  I  Ihould  have- 
found  it  much  more  difficult  to  keep  down  the  weeds  ; 
but  I  caufed  a  flight  furrow  to  be  drawn  the  length  of  the 
land,  with  a  light  plough  ;  and  when  the  feed  was  thinly 
fprained,  or  rather  dropped  into  this,  another  was  drawn 
at  a  foot  difiance,  in  which  the  feed  was  dropped  in  the 
fame  manner. 

n  interval,  or  fallow  fpace,  was  then  le.t  at  tcalt 
two  feet  wide  ;  and  then  two  more  rows  of  the  vetches, 
till  the  whole  land  was  fown.  I  mufi  oblerve,  that  I  co¬ 
vered  the  feed  by  means  of  a  light  harrow  with  wooden- 
tines,  drawn  backward  and  forward  acrofs  the  land. 

“When  the  plants  came  up,  I  had  them  well  hoed  to- 
clear  the  ground  of  weeds  ;  and  when  they  grew  a  little 
firong,  they  were  fet  out  with  the  hoe  to  about  a  foot  dil- 
tance  in  the  rows,  that  they  might  have  room  to  fpread 

and  branch.  . 

“  The  firfi  year  they  yielded  no  great  quantity  of  fod¬ 
der,  but  they  have  fince  made  me  ample  amends. 

“  The  fecond  fpring  they  came  up  very  firong  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  branching  out  much  ;  and  when  I  turned  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  horfes  in  to  feed,  they  were  very  fond  of  it,  eating 
it  very  greedily,  though  they  were  taken  out  of  a  goot 
natural  upland-pafture. 

“  The  laft  fummer  the  land  was  almoft  entirely  co¬ 
vered,  and  it  yielded  a  great  deal  of  feed  indeed  ;  for  ex¬ 
periment  fake,  I  caufed  a  few  roods  to  be  mowed  juft  be¬ 
fore  it  flowered,  and  it  made  good  hay,  fweet,  and  wit  1- 

out  being  fiicky.  . 

“  I  therefore  think,  from  my  little  experience  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  have  fome  foundation  for  recommending  this  plant  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.  I  could  wifh,  indeed,  I  nad  been 
more  accurate  in  my  experiment;  but  what  is  paft  cannot 
be  recalled  :  and  fome  other  perfon  may,  perhaps,  hereafter, 
o-ive  the  public  more  ufeful  information  on  tnis  head. 

&  CHICKWEED,  called  by  botanifts  cucubalus ,  flowers 
early  in  the  fpring,  and,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  grow,  feve- 
ral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The  way  to  defiroy 
it  is  therefore  to  pluck  it  up  from  time  to  time,  before  it 

can  Hied  its  feed.  -  , 

The  berry-bearing  fort,  which  grows  with  imooth, 
ere£l  fiaiks,  globular  empalements,  and  (lamina  longer 
than  the  petals,  is  the  wild  lychnis,  or  white  behen  o. 
the  {hops.  This  is  a  very  rambling  weed,  natural  to 
moll  parts  of  England,  and  is  frequently  called  fpathng 
poppy.  Its  roots  are  perennial,  and  ftnke  fo  deep  into  u. 
earth,  that  they  are  not  eafily  deftroyed  by  the  plough  ; 
for  which  rcafon,  bunches  of  this  plant  are  too  common 
among  corn,  in  land  which  has  not  been  per  e  y  w 
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tilled.  Summer  fallows,  and  carefully  harrowing  out 
every  part  of  the  roots,  which  fhould  then  be  burnt, 
will  here  prove  the  beft  and  moft  effectual  remedy. 

Chick,  weed  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  annual  weed, 
Called  by  botanifts  alfme.  This  weed,  though  it  periflies 
every  year,  will  foon  become  very  troublefome,  if  buf¬ 
fered  to  Hand  till  it  fheds  its  feeds,  which  Mr.  Lille 
thinks  it  will  do  feveral  times  in  the  year  ;  for  he  ob- 
ferved  on  the  23d  of  October,  a  great  deal  of  this  weed, 
■the  branches  of  which  carried  many  buds  of  blof- 
foms,  many  flowers  full  blown,  and  many  pods  with 
white  feeds  aim  oil  ripe  ;  fo  that  its  increafe  may  be  the 
lefs  guarded  againft  by  any  fort  of  hufbandry  in  the 
common  way.  The  repeated  horfe-hoeings  in  the  new 
hufbandry  muft  here  be  of  fingular  advantage  ;  and,  at 
•all  events,  particular  care  fhould  be  taken,  to  prevent 
the  feeding  of  this  plant  upon  dung-hills,  where  it  is  too 
often  buffered  to  grow  unnoticed  and  undifturbed  :  fol¬ 
ks  feeds  fcattered  there,  and  intermixed  with  the  dung, 
will  foon  give  birth  to  a  multitude  of  weeds  in  the  land 
upon  which  it  is  fpread  ;  unlefs  it  be  kept,  as  indeed  all 
dung  ufed  for  manure  ought  to  be,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
:  rotted,  and  the  feeds  have  loll  their  vegetative  power. 

To  CHISSUM,  to  put  forth  roots,  to  grow. 

*  To  CHITT,  to  fprout  out,  to  grow. 

CHITTED,  fprouted,  {hot  out,  grown. 

CHIZZLE,  bran,  the  huiky  parts  of  ground  wheat. 

'  CHOCKY ,  the  fame  with  chalky,  refembling  chalk, 
mixed  with  chalk,  or  of  the  nature  of  chalk. 

CHOLIC.  See  Gripes. 

CHURN,  the  name  of  the  veffel  in  which  the  cream  is 
coagulated  by  agitation 

There  are  two  forts  of  churns,  one  called  the  com¬ 
mon,  or  Dutch  churn,  and  the  other  the  barrel  churn. 

The  common  churn  is  reprefented  on  Plate  VI.  Fig. 
■2,  3.  where  Fig.  2.  is  the  arbor  or  ftaff  ;  and  Fig.  3. 
the  body  of  the  churn.  The  lower  end  of  the  ftaff  is 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  churn,  and  being  raifed  with 
a  pretty  quick  motion  by  the  hand  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftaff,  the  cream  in  the  body  is  agitated,  and  by  that 
means  coagulated  into  butter. 

Fig.  4,  5,  6,  7.  reprefents  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
barrel-churn. 

Fig.  4.  is  the  arbor  of  the  barrel-churn.  Fig.  5.  its 
bung,  or  cover.  Fig.  6.  the  body  of  the  churn.  And 
Fig.  7.  the  Hand  on  which  it  is  placed.  The  arbor  can¬ 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  barrel-churn,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  cooper  ;  but  is  here  reprefented  by 
Itfelf,  to  {hew  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made.  In  Fig. 
6.  the  churn  is  reprefented  with  the  arbor  on  it,  but 
not  placed  on  its  Hand,  in  order  to  ihew  the  latter. 
When  the  utenfil  is  to  be  ufed,  the  churn  is  placed  upon 
its  ftand  ;  the  cream  poured  into  it  through  the  bung- 
iiole,  and  the  bole  clofed  with  its  bung.  Tire  arbor  is 
then  turned  round  pretty  faff,  by  which  the  four  leaves 
of  the  arbor  agitate  the  cream,  and  coagulate  it  into 
butter.  See  the  article  Dairy. 

CIBOULES,  a  fort  of  fmall  onions  propagated  only 
by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in  March,  will  be  ripe  in 
Auguft  ;  and  thefe  are  reckoned  the  beft  for  keeping  ; 
but  they  may  be  fown  in  almoft  every  feafon.  They 
differ  from  the  onions,  of  which  they  are  probably  a  de¬ 
generacy,  in  that  they  do  not  form  bulbs  at  their  roots, 
but  ftioot  out  feveral  upright  blades,  and  thofe  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  greateft  number  of  thefe,  are  reckoned  the  beft. 
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Their  culture  is  the  fame  with  that  of  onions,  like 
which  they  muft  be  thinned,  and  well  weeded.  They 
will  increafe  greatly,  even  in  very  dry  fummers,  if  they 
have  been  tranfplanted  into  beds  of  good  earth,  and 
thofe  beds  are  kept  well  watered.  The  reddeft,  hardeft, 
and  mildeft  are  the  moft  efteemed. 

CIDER,  or  Cyder.  See  the  article  Cyder. 

CLASPERS,  the  threads  or  tendrils  of  creeping 
plants. 

CLAVER,  a  word  ufed  in  fome  counties  of  England 
for  clover.  See  Clover. 

CLAW,  the  loot  of  a  beaft  or  bird,  armed  with  (harp 
nails. 

CLAY,  and  un&uous  and  tenacious  earth,  juftly  ac¬ 
counted  the  ftiffeft  of  all  foils. 

Clays  are  of  different  forts,  and  of  as  different  co¬ 
lours.  One  kind  of  them  is  fo  obftinate,  that  fcarce 
any  thing  will  fubdue  it  ;  and  another  fo  hungry,  as  not 
to  be  fatiated  -without  uncommon  pains,  becaufe  it  ab- 
forbs  whatever  is  applied,  and  turns  it  to  as  bad  a  clay 
as  itfelf.  Some  clays  are  fatter  than  others,  fome  more 
flippery  ;  all  of  them  tenacious  of  water  on  the  furface, 
where  it  ftagnates,  and  chills  the  plants,  without  pene¬ 
trating  the  foil ;  and  in  dry  feafons  they  harden  with  the 
fun  and  Avind,  are  very  barren,  and  extremely  untraft- 
able.  The  clofenefs  of  clay  hinders  plants  from  extend¬ 
ing  their  roots  to  fearch  for  their  neceffary  food,  and 
prevents  the  entrance  of  Avater,  which  Avould  help  to 
convey  it  to  them. 

The  more  un£tuous  and  fat  clay  frequently  lies  upon 
the  other,  and  has  often  a  bed  of  chalk  beneath  it :  but 
neither  is  this  worth  any  thing  till  loofened,  and  fitted 
to  admit  the  influence  of  the  fun,  air,  froft,  & c.  The 
blue,  Avhite,  and  red  clay,  if  ftrong,  are  all  unkind :  the 
ftony  and  loofer  fort  is  fometimes  tolerable  ;  and  the 
light  brick-earth  does  very  well  Avith  moft  fruit-trees. 

Clay,  in  general,  of  Avhatever  kind  it  be,  is,  of  all 
earths,  the  very  Avorft  for  vegetation  :  yet  even  this,  as 
Avell  as  any  other  untoward  foil,  may,  with  induftry, 
and  proper  correftAes,  be  made  to  produce  roots  and 
plants  which  require  the  lighteft  and  holloweft  mould. 

Among  all  the  manures  for  clay,  fea-fand  claims  the 
preference,  founded  upon  experience,  as  beft  fuited  to 
break  its  too  great  cohefion.  Dr.  Cox  has  given  us  a 
very  accurate  account  of  the  fea-fand  ufed  by  the  farmers 
of  Cornwall,  by  Avhich  the  lands  are  greatly  benefited, 
and  their  crops  largely  increafed.  Donbtlefs  the  hufband- 
men  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Avhofe  lands  lie 
Avithin  a  moderate  diftance  of  the  fea,  might  find  the 
fame  advantage  from  ufing  the  fame  manure,  which 
many  of  them  are  too  apt  to  overlook. 

“  The  fea-fand  made  ufe  of  in  the  agriculture  of 
Cornwall,  fays  that  ingenious  gentleman,  lies  commonly 
at  or  near  the  fliore.  To  diftinguifh  it  from  what  is 
ufelefs,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  fand  is  formed 
by  the  grating  ot  ftones,  (hells,  &c.  rolled,  and  tum¬ 
bled  over  by  the  Avalh  of  the  fea.  If  the  matter  be 
fhelfy,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  particles  formed  by 
the  rubbing  of  ftones  only,  it  is  of  finall  value:  but  if 
it  be  notably  fhelly,  it  is  the  thing  defired.  Of  this 
fhelfy  fand  there  are  three  colours.  About  Plymouth, 
and  the  fouthern  coaft,  it  is  bluifti,  or  grey,  like  afhes  ; 
which  I  conceive  to  be  from  the  breaking  of  mufcles 
chiefly,  and  oifter-fhells  mixed  with  it.  Weftward,  near 
the  land’s -end,  the  fand  is  very  Avhite ;  and  in  Scilly, 

glittering 
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glittering.  This  I  think  comes  from  the  mouldering  of 
moor-ftones,  or  a  kind  of  free-ftone,  mingled  with  the 
white  {hells  of  the  fcallop-fifii,  On  the  nortli-fea 
about  Pad  flow,  and  eaftward  of  Lundy,  the  fand  is  rich, 
of  a  reddi Hi -brown  colour  tinged  with  yellow,  and  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  the  broken  fhells  of  cockles  ;  which  I 
guefs  to  be  of  that  colour  there,  from  the  wafh  of  the 
Severn,  which  falls  very  dirty  into  the  Severn-fea. 

“  Befides  thefe  differences  in  the  colour  of  the  fand, 
there  is  alfo  another  in  the  bignefs  of  the  grain.  The 
fmall  is  reckoned  beft  for  the  tenant,  who  takes  to  til¬ 
lage  only  for  four  years  ;  becaufe  it  works  fooneft,  and 
yields  the  molt  fpeedy  return.  The  larger  grain  is 
thought  to  be  more  profitable  for  the  landlord,  becaufe 
it  abides  longer  in  the  ground,  and  make  the  pafture 
afterwards  the  richer. 

“  In  Falmouth-haven,  near  St.  Mawe’s  Caftle,  there 
is  a  fort  of  fand,  or  rather  coralline,  that  lies  about  a 
foot  under  the  ooze;  which  ooze  being  removed,  and 
the  bed  opened,  this  fand  is  taken  up  by  a  dredge,  and 
is  ufed  about  Truroe,  Probus,  &c. 

“  Weft  of  the  mount,  in  Portcathnoe-co-ve,  is  a  large 
fhelly  fand.  In  White-faird-bay,  and  about  St.  Ives,  it 
is  very  white  and  fmall. 

“  About  Minver,  Peri n fand,  and  Lelant,  the  fands 
are  frequently  blown  up  by  the  wind,  and  cover  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  land.  Some  houfes  and  even  churches 
have  been  buried  in  it ;  nor  has  any  method  hitherto  dif- 
covered  been  able  to  prevent  its  devaftation. 

“  Of  all  thefe  fands,  the  beft  are  accounted,  as  to  co¬ 
lour,  firft  the  reddifh,  next  the  blue,  then  the  white. 
As  to  kinds,  the  moft  fhelly,  and  the  coralline  are  the 
beft,  efpecialiy  if  it  be  taken  up  from  under  the  falt- 
water,  cither  by  dredges,  or  being  left  almoft  dry  by  the 
ebbing  of  the  tide.  The  blown  fand  is  accounted  of  no 
ufe  :  and,  in  general,  if  fand  be  only  well  drained  of 
fait  water,  fo  that  it  can  be  conveniently  carried,  it  is 
better  than  that  which  has  lain  long  drying  in  the  fun 
and  wind,  which  takes  off  much  of  its  virtue. 

“  Thefe  ufeful  fands  are  carried  by  lighters  as  far  up 
into  the  country  as  the  tides  will  ferve  for  that  purpofe, 
and  there  they  are  caff  on  fhore.  From  thence  they  are 
fetched,  in  fome  places,  by  wheel-carriages ;  but  in 
moft,  by  reafon  of  the  hillinefs,  narrownefs,  and  bad- 
nefs  of  the  ways,  -on  horfeback  ;  one  horfe  carrying 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  gallons.  One  man  drives  feven 
or  eight  of  thefe  horfes,  tailed  together,  to -the  diftance 
of  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  fand-place  ;  and  each 
horfe-load  comes  to  about  eight-pence  or  nine-pence,  in 
fome  places  ;  though  not  fo  much  in  others  :  for  where 
it  is  dredged  out  of  the  fez,  it  colts  but  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  (hillings  the  lighter,  containing  fixfcore  horfe-loads, 
at  the  landing-quay,  or  fand  place;  and  where  it  is 
loaded  from  the  dry-beach,  after  the  ebb,  it  is  not  above 
four  {hillings  the  lighter,  exclufive  of  the  land-carriage, 
which  is  computed  at  about  thirty-two  thoufand  pounds 
a  year,  in  the  whole  of  that  country. 

“  When  this  fand  is  brought  home,  it  is  fpread  on 
the  ground  iiftended  for  wheat ;  or  ufually  in  the  firft 
crop  of  four,  whatever  be  the  grain.  For  after  four 
crops,  the  Cornifh  farmers  generally  leave  their  land  to 
pafture  for  fix  or  feven  years,  before  they  till  it  again  : 
and  indeed  the  grafs  is  fo  good,  immediately  after  til¬ 
lage,  that  they  commonly  mow  it  the  firft  year,  and 
which  they  call  mowing  of  gratten. 
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<c  The  Cornifh  acre  contains  eight-fcore  yards, -of 
eighteen  feet  to  the  yard.  On  one  of  thefe  acres,  if 
near  the  fand-place,  good  hufhandmen*beftow  three  hun¬ 
dred  facks,  or  horfe-loads  :  if  within  the  reach  of  three 
turns  a  day,  two  hundred  ;  if  within  two  turns,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  where  only  one  turn  can  be  made, 
eighty  or  an  hundred  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  at  greater  dis¬ 
tances,  even  to  twenty  or  thirty  lacks  on  an  acre  rather 
than  none. 

“  The  effect  generally  is,  that  where  much  fand  is 
ufed,  the  feed  is  as  much  as  the  ftraw  little.  Land  thus 
manured  has  produced  barley,  of  which  the  ear  has  been 
as  long  as  the  ftalk  it  grew  on.  But  where  lefs  fand  is 
ufed,  there  is  but  little,  and  that  little  hungry  grain.” 
Philofopb.  'Tranfaft.  Numb.  1 13. 

"Where  this  excellent  manure  is  found,  it  is  taken  up 
by  a  large  bag -of  the  ftrongeft  canvas,  to  the  mouth  of 
which  is  fixed  an  iron  hoop,  or  frame,  to  keep  it  open, 
and  fink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  that  it  may  take 
up  the  fand  and  coral,  as  it  is  dragged  along  by  the 
bargemen.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Borlace  fays,  that  a  barge- 
load,  which  is  ufualy  delivered  for  ten  {hillings,  or  lefs, 
if  near  the  place  of  dredging,  will  drefs  an  acre,  pro¬ 
vided  the  land  be  tolerably  good.. 

Large  quantities  of  this  fhelly  fand  lie  neglected  on 
moft  of  the  coafts  of  England.  The  benefits  arifing 
from  it,  particularly  when  laid  on  clayey  grounds,  are 
indeed  fomewhat  flow,  hut  they  are  very  lafting.  The 
improvement  is  not  the  firft  or  fecond  year  ;  becaufe  this 
manure  confifts  of  hard  bodies,  fuch  as  the  fand  ltfelf, 
fhells,  fragments  of  coral,  and  other  calcarious  fub- 
fiances,  which  require  time  to  difolve  them,  and  which 
afterwards  enrich  the  land  for  many  years.  The  heft  is 
that  which  is  mixed  with  coral,  and  other  hard  fub-- 
ftances  of  that  kind.  It  gives  the  heat  of  lime,  and  the 
fatnefs  of  oil,  to  the  land  it  is  laid  upon.  Being  more 
lolid  than  fhells,  it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  fer¬ 
menting  particles  in  an  equal  hulk  ;  nor  does  it  difi'olva 
into  the  ground  fo  fcon  as  fhells,  hut  decaying  more  gra¬ 
dually,  contines  longer  to  impart  its  warmth  to  the 
juices  of  the  earth. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  practice  in  Ireland,  in  that  part 
of  the  hay  of  Londonderry,  called  Loughioil,  towards 
the  eaftern  fide  of  which  lie  feveral  hanks,  about  the 
level  of  low  water.  They  are  formed  of  the  {hells  of 
feveral  forts  of  fea  fifh,  particularly  periwinkles,  cockles, 
limpets,  &c.  The  country  people  go  thither  with 
boats,  and  take  loads  of  thefe  fhells,  which  they  leave 
in  heaps  on  the  fnore,  till  they  are  well  drained,  and 
thereby  rendered  lighter  for  farther  carriage.  They  then 
carry  them  in  boats  as  far  as  the  river  will  allow,  and 
afterwards  in  facks  on  horfes,  fix,  feven,  or  more  miles, 
up  in  the  country.  They  allow  fometimes  forty,  but 
more  commonly  eighty  barrels  to  an  acre,  'lliefe  {hells 
agree  with  boggy,  heathy,  clayey,  wet,  or  ftiff  land, 
but  net  with  fandy.  Thcyfeem  to  give  the  laud  a  fort  of 
ferment,  as  yeaft  does  to  bread,  opening  and  loofening 
the  clods,  and  by  that  means  making  way  ior  the  roots 
to  penetrate,  and  the  moifture  to  enter  into  the  fibres  of 
the  roots.  This  manure  continues  fo  long,  that  the 
achbilhop  of  Dublin,  from  whom  this  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society,  could  not  find  any  perfoa 
able  to  determine  the  time  of  its  duration. 

The  reafon  of  its  long  continuance  feems  to  be,  that 

the  fiiells  melt  every  year  a  little,  till  they  are  a!f 
h  fpent, 
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fpent,  which  requires  a  confiderable  time  ;  whereas  lime, 
&c.  operates,  in  a  manner,  at  once.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that,  in  fix  or  feven  years,  the  giound  be¬ 
comes  fo  mellow,  that  the  corn  which  grows  on  it 
cannot  fupport  itfelf,  and  the  land  mull  be  fuftered  to 
lie  a  year  or  two,  that  the  ferment  may  be  a  little  quieted, 
and  the  clods  harden  ;  after  which  it  will  bear  as  long 
again,  and  continue  fo  to  do,  with  the  like  intermil- 
fion,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  good  and  lafting  effects  of  fhefly-fand,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  clay,  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption  tnat 
there  is  an  acid  in  the  clay,  which  the  fhells  abiOib  01 
corrett :  for  when  that  acid  is  removed,  the  clay  becomes 
mere  eafily  foluble,  or  mifcible  with  water,  or,  as  the 
farmers  term  it,  is  rendered  mellow.  This  is  contraiy 
to  the  opinion  of  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  Dr.  Home, 
who,  becaufe  he  could  not  feparate  an  acid  from  clay, 
toncluded  that  there  was  none  in  it.  That  the  firft  objedl 
in  the  improvement  of  clay  is  the  deftroying  of  this  acid, 
is  pretty  evident  from  the  qualities  of  all  the  fubftances 
•ufeful  for  this  purpofe ;  every  one  of  them  be'ing  of  the 
calcarious  kind.  The  tenacity  of  clay  does  not  feem  to 
be  owing  to  the  fmallnefs  and  unauous  fmoothnefs  of 
its  particles ;  for  in  this  fome  marles  exceed  it,  and  yet 
are  perfeaiy  and  eafily  foluble  in  water,  probably  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  of  a  calcarious  nature  :  and  if  clay  be 
rendered  in  fome  degree  calcarious,  by  the  addition  of 
alcaline  or  calcarious  fubftances,  fo  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  ftate,  it  is  faid  to  be  mellow  ;  that  is,  it  is 
foluble  like  marie,  and  continues  fit  for  the  produdion 
of  plants,  till  the  acid  in  the  air  either  neutralizes  the 
alcali,  or  fo  far  impregnates  the  calcarious  fubftances, 
that  they  can  no  longer  attradf,  the  acid.  If  this,  be 
fad,  as  it  feems  to  be,  common  fand  can  be  of  little 
life  ;  becaufe  the  clay  will  cling  as  clofe  to  a  ftone,  or 
grain  of  fand,  as  it  would  to  part  of  itfelf,  if  the  ftone, 
or  fand,  does  not  fo  far  change  the  body  of  the  clay,  as 
to  take  off  its  tenacity  ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Cox  feems  to 
be  very  right  in  faying,  that  the  fand  which  is  formed  by 
the  grating  of  ftones  only,  is  of  little  ufe  as  a  manure. 
However,  as  fome  eminent  writers  on  this  fubjed  ftrong- 
|y  recommend  fand  in  general,  though  they  all  agree  in 
giving  the  preference  to  fea  fand,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
hear  what  they  have  faid  on  the  fubjed. 

Columella,  fpeaking  in  general  terms,  fays,  that  his 
uncle  ufed  to  carry  fand  on  clay,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
bring  clay  on  fandy  grounds,  with  good  fuccefs. 

Mr.  Worlidge  fays,  that  the  beft  fand  for  fertility  is 
that  which  is  walhed  from  hills  or  other  fandy  places 
by  the  violence  of  rain  ;  and  that  fands  which  are  dry 
have  little  fertility  in  them.  Syjlema  Agriculture,  page  67. 

Mr.  Bradley,  after  dividing  fand  into  two  general 
forts,  as  Dr.  Lifter  does,  viz.  the  foft,  round-grained 
-  fand,  fuch  as  is  found  in  bogs  and  hills  ;  and  the  {harp 
or  rag-fand,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  taken  from  the 
bottom  or  rivers,  the  fides  of  high  ways,  or  the  fea  ;  ad- 
vifes  laying  even  the  former  on  heavy-foils,  efpecially  if 
it  happens  to  be  mixed,  as  it  fometimes  is,  with  rotted 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftances :  to  which  he  adds,  that 
its  efficacy  will  be  increafed  by  the  addition  of  fand  of  a 
{harper  nature,  about  a  load  of  which  laft  if  ufed  alone, 
ihould  be  fpread  upon  every  rod  of  very  ftiff  land :  for 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  rnuft  be  allowed,  or  elfe  the 
clay  will  foon  overcome  it.  Complete  Body  of  Huf- 
b (indry  page  84. 
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i(  Tire  ufe  of  fand,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  is  to  make  the 
clayey  earth  fertile,  and  fit  to  feed  vegetables,  See.  for 
earth  alone  is  apt  to  coalefce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  co¬ 
herent  mafs,  as  is  apparent  in  clay  ;  and  earth  thus  glued, 
as  it  were,  together,  is  no  way  difpofed  to  nourifh  ve¬ 
getables  :  but  if  fand,  Sec.  that  is,  hard  chryftals,  which 
are  not  diffolvable  in  water,  and  ftill  retain  their  figure, 
be  intermixed  with  fuch  earth,  they  will  keep  its  pores 
open,  and  the  foil  loofe  and  incompad,  by  which  means 
the  juices  will  circulate,  and  plants  are  nourilhed  there¬ 
by.  By  means  of  fand,  the  earth  is  rendered,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  organical ;  pores  and  interftices  being  thereby 
maintained,  fomewhat  analogous  to  veffels,  by  which 
the  juices  may  be  conveyed,  prepared,  digefted,  circu¬ 
lated,  and  at  length  excerned,  and  thrown  oft  into  the 
roots  of  plants.”  Miller's  Gard.  Diff. 

Small  gritty  gravel  operates  in  nearly  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  an  opener  of  the  earth,  and  is  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  Mr.  Worlidge,  Mr.  Bradley, 
and  Mr.  King.  Good  crops  have  been  produced  by 
very  ftiff  and  four  land,  after  it  has  been  manured  with 
gravel,  which,  to  fit  it  for  this  purpofe,  fliould  be 
lkreened,  or  fifted,  fo  as  to  leave  among  it  as  few 
ftones  as  poftible. 

Shell- marie,  or  any  marie,  which  makes  a  ftrong 
effervefcence  when  an  acid  is  dropped  upon  it,  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  manure  for  clay  ;  becaufe  diffolving  eafily 
in  water,  it  gives  a  fufficiently  free  paffage  to  this  fluid, 
by  which  means  the  clay  is  kept  dry  even  in  winter : 
and  if  the  foil  be  of  a  cold  four  nature,  the  abforbent 
quality  of  the  marie  deftroys  that  mineral  acid,  and 
keeps  the  ground  warm. 

The  folfile-ftiells  which  have  been  found  in  fome 
countries  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  are  a  good 
manure,  if  they  ftill  retain  their  quality  of  fhells :  but 
befides  their  being  generally  petrified,  they  never  are  fo 
ferviceable  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  the  fea-ftiore. 

All  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  are  likewife  pro¬ 
per  manures  for  clay.  See  the  article  Manure. 

The  alcaline  quality  of  the  allies  of  all  vegetables, 
and  the  calcarious  quality  of  coal-alhes,  render  them 
fingularly  beneficial  to  ftiff  and  four  land,  for  which 
purpofe  they  are  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  fome  great  cities  where  coal  is  burnt  for  fuel.  They 
open  clayey  grounds,  and  corred  their  bad  qualities. 
The  gardeners  and  farmers  about  London  know  their 
value,  and  make  a  very  profitable  ufe  of  them,  particu¬ 
larly  to  bring  into  order  thofe  grounds  which  have  been 
dug  for  brick  earth.  After  fpreading  thefe  allies  upon 
the  clay  bottom,  they  either  fow  horfe-beans,  or  fet  the 
early  Spanifn,  or,  fometimes,  the  Windfor-bean,  in 
thofe  fpots  ;  or  elfe  they  lay  fuch  lands  down  with  rye- 
grafs,  which  generally  fucceeds  very  well.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley,  blaming  the  people  of  Stafford  {hire,  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  adjoining,  where  there  are  coal-pits,  for  not  im¬ 
proving  their  many  heavy  grounds  around  thofe  pits,  by 
manuring  them  with  coal-afhes,  which  might  eafily  be 
burned  out  of  the  wafte  coal,  fays,  “  That  wherever 
there  are  plenty  of  coal-pits,  there  can  be  no  want  of 
good  profitable  land.”  On  the  fame  principle,  we  may 
account  for  the  efteds  of  the  calcination  of  earth,  com¬ 
monly  called,  burn-baking,  or  Devonftiiring.  See  the 
article  Burn-Baking. 

Lime,  as  it  is  generally  ufed,  is  not  found  to  be  of  fo 
great  fervice  in  the  improvement  of  clay,  as  a  long  efta- 

blifhed 
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Jblifhed  practice  might  give  room  to  think,  or  its  qualities 
reafon  to  expert ;  becaufe  its  particles  are  fo  extremely 
{mall,  that  when  feparated,  or  mixed  with  the  clay,  they 
foon  become  part  of  its  body,  and,  being  fo  much  divided, 
are  fpeedily  faturated  by  the  acid,  either  in  the  clay, 
or  in  the  air:  the  bed  method  therefore,  of  ufing  lime 
as  a  manure  for  clay  is,  to  fpread  the  lime-ftone  un¬ 
burnt  ;  in  which  original  date  acids  effervefce  ftrongly 
with  it,  and  therefore  it  will  be  likely  mod  effectually  to 
mellow  the  clay.  It  is  likewife,  in  this  its  natural  date, 
attended  with  the  farther  advantage  of  faying  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  burning,  and  becomes  a  very  lading  manure  ; 
nay,  probably  a  perpetual  one,  if  the  dones  are  broke 
into  frnall  pieces,  which  is  the  proper  method  of  ufmg 
it ;  as  *is  practifed  at  Horneton  in  Oxfordfhire,  where 
they  manure  their  land  with  a  fort  of  done,  common  in 
thofe  parts ;  and  about  Devondiire,  where  a  kind  of  red, 
rock,  very  tender,  and  eafily  broken  into  fand,  is  found 
to  be  of  extraordinary  fervice  to  clay,  or  other  did 
foils  :  for  any  foft  done,  broken  frnall,  will  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  cold  lands,  if  laid  upon  them.  We  find  by 
Pliny,  that  lime  was  ufed  as  a  manure  by  the  antient 
Britons,  whofe  lands  were  thereby  rendered  extremely 
fertile. 

Mr.  Evelyn  advifes  ufmg  lime  a  little  dacked  for  cold, 
wet  grounds,  and  dill  clays;  and  obferves,  that  it  is  apt 
to  over-heat  dry  foils. 

Chalk  operates  in  nearly  the  fame  manner  as  lime  : 
but,  as  Mr.  Life  judly  remarks,  if  it  be  laid  on  clay, 
it  will,  in  time  be  lod,  and  the  ground  will  return  again 
to  its  former  condition  of  clay  ;  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  article  chalk.  See  Chalk. 

.  CLAYEY,  mixed  with  clay,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  clay. 

CLAY  LANDS,  fuchas  partake  of  the  nature  of  clay. 
See  the  article  Clay. 

The  natural  produce  of  clay  lands,  with  regaid  to 
weeds,  is  goofe-grafs,  or  wild  tanley,  large  daifics, 
thidles,  docks,  May-W'eed,  poppies,  &c. 

CLEARING,  a  term  ufed  in  threfhing  corn,  to  fig- 
nify  a  heap  large  enough  to  winnow. 

CLEDGY,  did,  dubborn,  hard,  tenacious,  mixed 

with  clav. 

C LETCH,  a  brood,  as  of  chickens,  &c. 

CLOD,  a  lump  of  earth  or  clay.  4 

CLODDING-BEETLE,  a  large  beetle^  ufed  in  fome 
parts  of  England  for  breaking  the  clods.  This  operation 
may  be  much  fooner  performed,  and  at  far  lefs  expcncc, 
by  the  fpikey-roller.  See  the  article  Spike  y-Roller. 

'  CLOVER,  the  name  of  a  well  known  plant,  and  of 
which  there  are  a  great  variety  of  fpecies  ;  but  only  three 
of  them  cultivated  in  the  open  fields  for  the  food  ot  cattle, 
viz.  the  red  Dutch  clover  ;  the  white  Dutch  clover;  and 
the  hop-clover. 

The  ffrd  fort  is  fufficienfly  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  red  clover,  and  therefore  needs  no  defeription. 
It  is  called  by  Linnaeus,  'Trifolium  caule  ere£loy  foltohs 
cblongo-cvatis  integerrimisy  fpicis  ovatis,  calycibus  fetaceis. 

Since  red  clover  has  been  cultivated  in  England,  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  clay  lands,  which  be¬ 
fore  produced  little  except  rye-grafs,  and  other  coarfe 
bents ;  but,  being  fown  with  red  clover,  have  produced 
more  than- fix  times  the  quantity  of  fodder  they  formerly 
did :  whereby  the  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  feed  a 
much  greater  flock  of  cattle,  than  they  could  do  before, 
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with  the  fame  extent  of  ground,  which  has,  at  the  fame 
time,  enriched  the  foil,  and  prepared  it  for  corn  ;  and 
hence  it  is  now  common,  where  the  land  is  kept  in  til¬ 
lage,  to  lay  down  their  ground  with  clover,  after  having 
had  two  crops  of  corn,  whereby  there  is  a  conflant  ro¬ 
tation  of  wheat,  barley,  clover,  or  turnips,  on  the  fame 
land.  The  clover-feed  is  generally  fown  with  the  batv 
ley  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the  barley  is  taken  off,  the. 
clover  fp reads  and  covers  the  ground  ;  and  this  remains 
two  years,  after  which  the  land  is  ploughed  again  for 
corn. 

Clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  whofe  roots  decay  after 
they  have  produced  feeds  ;  but  by  eating  it  down,  oi 
mowing  it,  when  it  begins  to  flower,  it  caufes  the  roots 
to  fend  out  new  flioots,  whereby  the  plant  is  continued 
longer  than  it  would  naturally  do.  I  he  common  al¬ 
lowance  of  feed  for  an  acre  of  ground  is  ten  pounds* 
In  the  choice  of  the  feed,  that  which  is  of  a  blight  yel¬ 
low  colour,  inclining  to  brown,  ffiould  be  preferred  ; 
and  the  pale  coloured  thin  feed  fhould  be  rejected.  I  he 
clover  feed  fhould  be  fown  after  the  bailey  is  hai- 
rowed  in,  otherwife  it  will  be  buried  too  deep ;  and 
after  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  ground  fhould  be  rolled, 
which  will  prefs  the  feeds  into  the  ground  ;  hut  this 
fhould  be  done  in  dry  weather,  for  moiffure  will  often 
caufe  the  feeds  to  burfl  ;  and  when  the  ground  is  wet, 
the  feeds  will  flick  to  the  roller.  The  above  is  the  me¬ 
thod  generally  pra£tifed  by  molt  people,  in  fowing  this 
feed  with  corn :  but  it  will  be  much  better  if  fovu 
alone  ;  for  the  corn  prevents  the  growth  of  the  plants 
till  it  is  mowed  and  taken  off'  the  ground,  io  that  one 
whole  feafon  is  loft;  and  many  times,  if  these  be  a 
great  crop  of  corn  upon  the  ground,  it  fpoils  the  clover, 
fo  that  it  is  hardly  worth  Handing  ;  whereas,  when  it  is 
fown  without  any  other  feed,  the  plants  will  come  up 
more  equal,  and  come  on  much  falter  than  that  which 
was  fown  the  fpring  before  under  corn.  _ 

It  is  therefore  advifable  to  few  the  feed  in  Auguli, 
when  there  is  a  profpedl  of  rain  foon  after ;  foi  as  the. 
ground  is,  at  that  feafon,  warm,  fo  the  firft  fliower  ot 
rain  will  bring  up  the  plants,  and  thefe  will  have  time 
enough  to  get  flrength  before  winter :  and  if  the  clover 
be  well  rolled  fome  time  in  October,  when  the  ground  is 
not  too  wet,  it  will  prefs  the  ground  clofe  to  the  roots, 
and  caufe  the  plants  to  fend  out  more  flioots :  the  fame 
fhould  be  repeated  in  March,  which  will  be  found  very 
ferviceable  to  the  clover.  The  reafon  for  preferring  this 
feafon  rather  than  the  fpring,  for  fowing  the  feeds,  is, 
becaufe  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet  in  fpring,  and  ff 
much  rain  fall  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  they  will  rot  in 
the  ground  ;  and  many  times  when  the  feed  is  town  late 
in  the  hiring,  if  the  feafon  ffiould  prove  dry,  the  feeds 
will  not* grow.  The  other  feafon  is  therefore  the  iurelt, 
and  confequently  ffiould  be  preferred. 

About  the  middle  of  May  this  grafs  will  be  fit  to  cut, 
when  the  greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  in  the  making  it 
into  hay  ;  for  it  will  require  a  great  deal,  more  labour 
and  time 'to  dry  than  common  grafs,  and  will  ffirmk  into 
lefs  compafs  ;  but  if  it  he  not  too  rank,  it  will  make 
extraordinary  rich  food  for  cattle,  T  he  time  lor  cjittmg 
is,  when  it  begins  to  flower  ;  for  il  it  Hands  much  on- 
trer,  the  lower  part  of  the  Hems,  and  the  under  lp" 1  ’ 
will  begin  to  dry,  whereby  it  will  afford  a  lefs  quantity  o  | 
hay,  and  that  not  fo  well  flavoured.  r 

■  Some  people  cut  three  crops  in  one  year  ol  this  gta  s , 
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but  the  befl  way  is  to  cut  only  one  in  the  fpring,  and 
feed  it  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  whereby  the 
land  will  be  enriched,  and  the  grafs  will  grow  much 
ftronger. 

O 

One  acre  of  this  plant  will  feed  as  many  cattle  as  four 
or  five  acres  of  common  grafs  ;  but  great  care  fliould  be 
taken  of  the  cattle  when  they  are  firft  put  into  it,  left  it 
fill  them  with  wind  and  kill  them,  which  is  called  their 
being  hoven.  See  the  article  Hoven. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  accident  fome  turn  them  in  for 
a  few  hours  only  at  firlt,  and  fo  (tint  them  as  to  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  this  by  degrees,  letting  them  at  firlt  feed  one 
hour  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  there  is  no 
moilture  upon  the  grafs,  and  fo  every  day  fufter  them  to 
remain  a  longer  time,  until  they  are  fully  feafoned  to  it : 
but  great  care  fliould  be  taken  never  to  turn  them  into 
this  food  in  wet  weather  ;  or  if  they  have  for  fome  time 
been  accultomed  to  this  food,  it  will  be  at  lealt  proper 
to  turn  them  out  at  night  in  wet  weather,  and  let  them 
have  hay,  which  will  prevent  the  bad  confequences  of 
the  green  clover.  Others  give  their  cattle  llraw  while 
they  are  feeding  upon  this  grafs,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
of  it ;  but  this  mull  not  be  given  them  in  the  field,  be- 
caufe  they  will  not  eat  it,  where  there  is  plenty  of  bet¬ 
ter  food.  There  are  others  who  fow  rye-grafs  among 
their  clover,  which  they  let  grow  together,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ill  confequences  of  the  cattle  feeding  wholly 
on  clover  ;  but  this  is  not  a  commendable  method,  be- 
caufe  the  rye-grafs  will  greatly  injure  the  clover  in  its 
growth,  and  the  feeds  will  fcatter,  and  fill  the  ground 
with  bent. 

When  the  feeds  are  intended  to  be  faved,  the  firlt 
crop  in  the  fpring  fhould  be  permitted  to  Hand  until  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fialks  and 
heads  changing  to  a  brown  colour,  when  it  fliould  be 
cut  in  a  dry  time  ;  and  after  being  well  dried,  it  may 
be  houfed  till  winter,  when  the  feeds  fhould  be  threfhed 
out  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  wanted  for  immediate  fowing, 
it  may  be  threfhed  before  it  be  houfed  or  flacked  but  it 
muft  then  be  well  dried  in  the  field,  otherwife  the  feeds 
will  not  quit  their  hulks. 

It  has  been  a  common  complaint  among-  the  farmers, 
that  they  could  not  threfh  out  thefe  feeds,  without  great 
labour  and  difficulty  ;  but  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
cutting  their  fpring  crop,  when  it  begins  to  flower,  and 
leave  the  fecond  crop  for  feed  ;  which  ripening  fo  late 
in  autumn,  there  is  not  heat  enough  to  dry  the  hulks 
fufficiently  ;  whereby  they  are  tough,  and  the  feeds  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  to  get  out.  This  complaint  may  therefore 
be  entirely  removed  by  leaving  the  firft  crop  for  feed, 
as  above  directed  ;  and  then  the  ground  will  be  ready  to 
plough  and  prepare  for  wheat  the  fame  year,  which  is 
another  advantage. 

When  cattle  are  fed  with  this  hay,  the  befl  way  is  to 
put  it  in  racks,  otherwife  they  will  tread  a  great  deal 
of  it  down  with  their  feet.  This  feed  is  better  for  moll 
other  cattle  than  milch  cows,  fo  that  thefe  fhould  have 
very  little  of  it,  left  it  fliould  prove  hurtful  to  them  ; 
though  it  is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  any  fort  of  cattle 
when  dry,  as  it  is  when  green. 

The  fecond  fort,  namely,  the  white  Dutch  clover,  grows 
naturally  iii  moft  of  the  paftures  in  England,,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  among  the  country  people,  by  the  name  of 
white  honey-fuckle.  Linnaeus  calls  it,  Trifolium  capitu- 
lis  umbcllaribus  leguminibus  tetrefpennisi  caule  repents 


This  is  an  abiding  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  fend  out  roots  from  every  joint,  fo  that 
it  thickens  and  makes  the  clofeft  fward  of  any  of  the 
fown  grades  ;  and  it  is  the  fweeteft  feed  for  all  forts  of 
cattle  yet  known  :  therefore  when  land  is  defigned  to  be 
laid  down  for  pafture,  with  intent  to  continue  fo,  it 
fliould  be  fown  with  the  feeds  of  this  plant.  The  ufual 
allowance  of  this  feed  is  eight  pounds  to  one  acre  of 
land  ;  but  this  fhould  never  be  fown  with  corn,  for  if 
there  is  a  crop  of  corn,  the  grafs  will  be  fo  weak  under 
it,  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  Handing  ;  but  fuch  is  the  co- 
vetoufnefs  of  moft  farmers,  that  they  will  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  alter  their  old  cuftom  of  laying  down  their 
grounds  with  a  crop  of  corn,  though  they  lofe  twice- 
the  value  of  their  corn  by  the  poornefs  of  the  grafs, 
which  will  never  come  to  a  good  fward,  and  one  whole 
feafon  is  alfo  loft  ;  for  if  this  feed  is  fown  in  the  fpring 
without  corn,  there  will  be  a  crop  of  hay  to-mow  by 
the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  July,  and  a,  much  better 
after-feed  for  cattle  the  following  autumn  and  winter, 
than  the  grafs  which  is  fown  with  corn  will  produce  the 
fecond  year.  The  feed  of  this  fort  may  alfo  be  fown 
in  autumn,  in  the  manner  before  directed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  red  clover  ;  and  this  autumnal  fowing,  if  the  feeds 
grow  kindly,  will  afford  a  good  early  crop  of  hay  the 
following  fpring ;  and  if,  after  the  hay  is  taken  off  the 
land,  the  ground  be  well  rolled,  it  will  caufe  the  clover 
to  mat  clofe  upon  the  ground,,  and  become  a  thick 
fward. 

The  feeds  of  this  white  Dutch  clover  is  annually 
imported  from  Flanders,  by  way  of  Holland,  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  Dutch  clover :  not  that  it  is  more 
a  native  of  that  country  than  of  this,,  for  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  moift  paftures,  in  every  county  in  England  :  but 
the  feeds  were  never  colle£led  for  fowing  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  till  of  late  years  j  nor  are  there  many  perfons  here, 
even  now,  who  fave  this  feed  ;  though  it-  may  be  done 
if  the  fame  method,  as  is  pra£lifed  for  the  red  clover, 
be  taken  with  this  fort:  it  ffiould  therefore  be  recomr 
mended  to  every  farmer,  who  is  defirous  of  improving 
his  land,  to  fow  carefully  an  acre  or  two  of  this  white 
clover  for  feed,  which  will  fave  him  the  expence  of 
buying  for  fome  years,  when  the  price  is  great ;  and 
there  will  be  a  fure  market  for  any  quantity,  he.  may-  have 
to  fpare.. 

The  reader  will  find  a-  farther  account  of  this  grafs 
under  the  article  Pasture.. 

The  third  fort,,  namely  hop-clover,  called  by  fome  yel¬ 
low  meadow  trefoil,  and  by  botanifts,  Trifolium  Jpicis 
ovalibus  imbricatis ,  vexillis  defexis  perfjlentibusy  calycibus 
nudis ,  caule  erefto ,  grows  naturally  among  the  grafs  in 
the  upland  paftures  of  this  country  ;  but  the  feeds  are 
frequently  fold  in  the  fliops,,  and  are  by  many  mixed 
with  the  other  forts  of  clover  and  grafs-feeds,  for 
laying  down  ground  to  pafture..  This  plant  grows  with 
upright  branching  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  garniffied 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oblong  and  heart- 
fnaped,  but  reverfed,  the  narrow  point  joining  the  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  grow  from  the 
wings  of  the  ftalk,  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  colledled  into 
oval  imbricated  heads,  having  naked  impalements  lying 
over  each  other  like  fcales,  fomewhat  like  the  flowers  of 
hops,  from  whence  the  plant  had  the  name  of  hop-clover. 
But  there  are  two  forts  of  this  clover,  which  grow  naturally 
in  England.  The  other,  is  a  much  linaller  plant  than  this, 
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fen<f  generally  known  by  the  name  of  nonefuch,  or  yel¬ 
low  hop-trefoil.  Seethe  article  Nonesuch. 

The  hop-clover  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumftances.  I.  It  not  only  grows,  but 
flourifhes  on  the  moft  barren  fands,  and  therefore  mult 
be  a  very  proper  grafs  to  cultivate  on  fuch  unfertile  foils, 
where  any  other  grafs  that  is  worth  notice  will  not  grow 
at  all.  2.  It  is  not  apt  to  fwell  cattle,  as  the  red 
clover  does.  3.  In  good  ground  it  will  continue  long, 
and  bear  a  very  good  ieed  or  crop,  as  Mr.  Tull,  though 
prejudiced  againft  clovers,  confeffes  ;  and,  by  its  flou- 
rifhing  both  on  fands  and  clay,  which  have  not  been 
ploughed  for  many  years,  it  feems  likely  to  continue  long 
in  any  foil. 

CLOUGH,  a  valley  between  two  deep  hills.  It  alfo 
fignifies  a  cliff. 

CLOUT,  an  iron  plate  on  the  axle-tree  of  a  Car¬ 
riage.  .  .  .  , 

CLUMP,  a  number  of  trees  growing  together  with¬ 


out  fhape  or  order. 

CLUNG,  clofed  up,  or  flopped ;  fpoken  of  hens 
when  they  do  not  lay.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  wood,  or 
any  other  thing  that  is  fhrivelled,  or  fhrunk  up,  when 
it  is  faid  to  be  clung. 

CLUSTER,  a  bunch,  a  number  of  things  of  the  fame 
kind  growing  or  joined  together.  Alfo  a  number  of  a- 
nimals,  or  a  body  of  people,  collected  together. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux  has  made  a  very  remarkable  ex¬ 
periment  on  fowing  corn  in  clufters,  which  muft  not  be 
omitted  here. 

“  It  is  of  great  confequence,  fays  that  ingenious  and 
affiduous  cultivator,  to  know  which  is  the  moft  piofit- 
able  way  of  fowing  beds  with  corn  ;  I  mean,  that  by 
which  they  will  be  flocked  with  a  proper  number  of 
plants  ;  for  when  too  much  feed  is  fown,  the  plants 
hurt  one  another  ;  and  when  too  little,  the  earth  is  not 
enabled  to  produce  fo  much  as  it  is  capable  of  doing. 

“  The  bufmefs,  therefore  is  to  determine  what  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  would  be  moft  advantageous.  Luckily 
the  difference  is  wide  enough  between  the  too  gicat, 
and  the  too  fmall  number  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  crop 
cannot  onlv  be  diminiftied  by  an  excefs  one  way  or  the 

other.  .  .  , 

“  But  whatever  certainty  we  may  acquire  with  re- 
fpedl  to  this  interefling  point,  we  cannot  flatter  ourfelves 
that  we  fhall  be  always  able  to  keep  it  in  our  praaice. 
The  various  accidents  to  which  corn  is  liable,  from  the 
hour  of  its  being  fown  till  it  is  reaped,  will  always  fruf- 
trate  the  methodical  arrangement  which  we  may  have  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  plants. 

“  The  difficulty  of  fucceeding  in  this  enquiry  ought 
not  however  to  difeourage  us :  ior  it  would  be  attended 
with  fuch  advantages,  as  would  make  very  ample  amends 
for  all  the  labour  bellowed  upon  it.  Let  us  then  have  re- 
courfe  to  experiments.  Thole  that  are  made  with  this 
view  can  never  be  quite  ufelefs.  If  they  do  not  lead 
us  to  the  very  thing  we  are  in  fearch  of,  they  may  at  lealt 
difeover  to  others  w'hat  mav  be  of  fervice. 

According  to  our  principles,  the  diftance  between 
each  plant  ought  to  be  equal  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  rows,  that  all  of  them  may  have  an  equal 
quantity  of  earth  to  draw  their  nourifhment  from. 

“  Several  experiments  have  fhewn,  that  fix  inches  is 
not  too  great  a  diftance  for  the  plants  to  be  at  from  one 
another.  In  this  cafe  it  would  be  fufficient  to  low  one 


grain  of  wheat  at  every  fix  inches  diftance.  According 
to  this  difpofition,  a  field  well  prepared  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greateft  crop.  The  plants  will  commonly 
branch  out  fo  as  to  have  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  ftalks  : 

I  have  had  fome  with  upwards  of  eighty.  It  is  pity  that 
this  exadl  diftribution  of  the  feed  cannot  fubfift  long. 
An  accident  I  lately  met  with  foon  convinced  me  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  inci'eafe  the  quantity  of  feed,  and  that 
very  confiderably. 

“  This  does  not,  however,  yet  hinder  me  from  think¬ 
ing,  that  if  any  eafy  method  could  be  found  to  have  a 
plant  of  wheat  exadlly  at  every  fix  inches  diftance  in 
the  rows,  it  would  be  the  bell  way  of  fowing  lands.  I 
have  often  confidered  how  this  could  be  reduced  to  prac¬ 
tice,  as  well  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity,  as  to  enable  me  to 
proceed  with  more  certainty  in  my  operations.  When 
a  theory  is  known  to  be  good,  we  are  ftrongly  encou¬ 
raged  to  draw  all  poflible  advantages  from  it  for  the 
practical  part;  we  proceed  with  confidence  and  pleafure. 

“  Experience  having  convinced  me  that  it  never 
would  be  poflible  to  have  a  plant  at  every  fix  inches  in 
each  row,  by  fowing  only  a  Angle  grain  of  wheat  at 
thofe  diftances,  it  naturally  followed,  that  the  way  to 
have  the  ground  better  covered  with  plants  was,  to  fow 
more  grains.  The  next  queftion  was,  how  many  grains 
fhould  or  ought  to  be  fown  in  each  place  ?  Should  it  be 
two,  three,  or  more?  Experience  only  could  anfwer 
this  queftion.  I  therefore  tried  the  following  experi¬ 
ment.  I  fowed  a  different  number  of  grains  in  clufters, 
fix  inches  diftant  from  each  other,  putting  one  grain  in 
the  firft,  two  in  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  to  the  fixth, 
which  had  fix  grains  :  then  I  began  again,  and  went  on 
as  before,  till  the  whole  length  of  the  row  was  fowed  in 
this  manner.  The  produce  of  each  duller  was  to  {hew 
me  whether  it  would  be  bell  to  double,  triple,  or  qua¬ 
druple  the  feed,  which  it  was  plain  had  been  fown  too 
thin,  when  a  Angle  grain  was  dropt  at  every  fix  inches. 

“  The  winter  of  1753  was  already  far  advanced  when 
thefe  thoughts  firft  occurred  to  me.  It  was  then  too  late 
to  try  this  experiment  with  wheat ;  but  that  I  might  not 
lofe  a  year,  I  did  it  in  the  fpring  with  barley  ;  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  that  corn,  which  is  ufually  fown  in  March,  might 
furnifh  me  with  fome  future  hints  for  the  culture  of  that 
which  remains  longer  in  the  ground. 

**  Accordingly  on  the  ninth  of  April  1754>  I  ordered 
another  bed  to  be  fowed  with  barley  in  my  prefence, 
and  in  the  manner  I  have  juft  related.  I  counted  all  the 
grains  of  each  duller  myfelf.  lhey  were  fown  in 
three  rows.  I  varied  the  experiment  in  the  rows  next 
the  fouth,  by  fowing  no  clufters  there  of  lels  than  three, 
four,  five,  or  fix  grains  :  which  1  continued  the  whole 
length  of  the  row.  At  harveft,  all  the  clufters  in  which 
feveral  grains  had  been  fowed,  were  io  thick,  that  they 
touched  one  another. 

“  What  is  of  moft  confequence  to  our  culture  is,  to 
know  the  produce  of  each  duller.  But  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  previoufly  to  oblerve,  that  the  clufters  were  fown 
in  rows  extending  forty  feet  in  length,  and  that  the  beds 
were  five  feet  wide. 

f<  Refults : 

The  South  row. 

fowed  with  6,  5,  4,  and  3  grains, 
produced  661,  624,  447*  ant^  493  ftalks. 

In  all  2225  ftalks. 
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“  The  Middle  row, 

fowed  with  i,  2,  3,  4,  5>  and  6  grains, 

produce  48,  72,  147,  204,  219,  and  487  ftalks. 

In  all  1177  ftalks. 

“  Ihe  North  row, 

fowed  with  6,  5,  4>  3>  2»  anc^  1  Srn^n> 

produce  502,  37 2,  345,  276,  200,  and  92  llalks. 

In  all  1787  {talks. 

“  Confcquently  the  whole  number  of  ftalks  in  the 
three  rows  was  5189.  They  yielded  fcventeen  pounds 
of  grain,  belides  a  very  confiderable  quantity  fhed  in 
cutting. 

“  On  the  footing  of  this  crop,  an  arpent  of  thirty- 
feven  fquare  toifes  (equal  to  about  one  acre  and  three 
quarters  of  a  rood  Englifh)  would  contain  at  leaft  forty- 
four  beds  five  feet  wide,  which  was  the  breadth  of  the 
beds  on  which  this  experiment  was  made.  The  beds 
would  be  222  feet  long :  the  produce  of  one  of  them 
would  be  ninety-three  pounds,  eight  ounces  ;  and  that 
of  the  forty-four,  4138  pounds,  eight  ounces;  a  very 
confiderable  crop,  and  which  might  be  carried  ftill  fur¬ 
ther  by  other  experiments  of  the  lame  kind. 

“  The  following  obfervations  deferve  the  reader’s  ut- 
moft  attention.  Firft,  by  this  experiment,  I  have  very 
nearly  effected  what  I  aimed  at,  viz.  to  have  two  or 
more  plants  grow  fo  clofe  together,  as  to  feem  but  one  ; 
and  that  at  fix  inches  diltance  from  each  other.  If  the 
three  rows  had  been  joined  together  lengthways,  they 
would  have  been  1 20  feet  long,  and  ought  to  have  con¬ 
tained  240  plants  only :  but  the  diftances,  which  were 
marked  by  guefs,  not  being  exadlly  fix  inches  each,  nine¬ 
ty-fix  clutters  were  fown  in  each  row,  which  made  fix- 
teen  clulters  over  and  above.  By  this  means  feveral  of 
them  were  nearer  than  fix  inches  to  one  another. 

“  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  clufters  were  fown, 
all  of  which  produced  plants,  except  twenty-five,  which 
either  did  not  fprout,  or  the  plants  perifhed.  This  de¬ 
ficiency  is  not  very  confiderable  ;  but  we  mult  obferve, 
1.  That  almoft  all  the  places  where  this  happened  had 
been  fown  with  only  one  or  two  grains  of  corn.  2.  That 
it  was  in  the  middle  row  that  the  greateft  number  of  plants 
was  wanting.  3.  That  the  fouth  row,  in  which  the 
•  fmalleft  quantity  fown  for  any  one  tuft,  was  three  grains, 
furnifhed  and  retained  its  full  number  of  plants :  and 
laftly,  that  almoft  all  thofe  which  were  next  to  the  vacant 
{paces,  -were  ftronger  than  the  relt,  and  thereby  made 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  the  others. 

■  “  Secondly,  the  whole  number  of  the  {talks  amounted 
to  5189,  which  is  after  the  rate  of  forty-three  {talks  and  a 
quarter  to  a  foot:  but  it  is  much  more  confiderable  in 
the  fouth  row,  which  having  produced  ih  all  2225  {talks, 
the  proportion  is  fifty-five  and  a  half  to  a  foot.  The 
caufe  of  this  difference  iseafily  feen.  The  expofition  of 
that  row  to  the  fouth  being  more  favourable  than  that  of 
the  others,  may  have  contributed  thereto  ;  but  it  was 
very  plain  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  none  of  the  cluf¬ 
ters  in  that  row  being  fown  with  fo  few  as  one  or 
two  grains. 

“  'Thirdly,  we  fee  that  the  increafe  of  the  llalks 
was,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  feed  ;  only 
the  clufters  that  were  fown  in  three  grains  in  the  fouth 
row,  produced  forty-fix  ftalks  more  than  thofe  which 
were  fown  with  four  grains ;  but  ftill  the  general  refult 
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of  the  three  rows  was  exadlly  in  the  fame  progreffiotl,  a® 

appears  by  the  following  recapitulation : 

Recapitulation. 


Stalks  produced  by  1  grain  -  -  -  -  140 

2  gr.  -  -  -  -  272 

3  gr- . 9l6 

4gr.  -  -  -  -  996 

5  gr*  -  -  -  -  1215 

6  gr.  -  -  -  -  1650 


Total  5 189 


“  Fourthly,  the  ears  were  nearly  equal,  at  leaft  in  two 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  rows  :  the  other  third  furpaffed 
the  reft  very  confiderably. 

“  Fifthly,  the  difference  between  the  produce  of  the 
clufters  fowed  with  one,  and  with  fix  grains,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  great.  The  former  produced  but  140  ftalks,  the 
other  multiplied  to  1650.  It  is  true  the  number  of  the 
clufters  of  fix  grains  is  greateft,  which  is  fome  fmall  di¬ 
minution  of  this  difference. 

“  Sixthly,  I  obferved  feveral  ftalks  from  which  others, 
had  (hot  out,  all  as  ftrong,  and  as  long,  as  thofe  from 
which  they  derived  their  origin.  They  proceeded 
from  the  firft  joint  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  gene¬ 
rally  at  the  height -of  three,  four,  or  five  inches,  and 
were  two,  three,  and  fometimes  four  in  number.  I 
never  perceived  this  kind  of  multiplication  before ;  but 
had  till  then  always  obferved  it  to  be  at  the  neck,  or 
point  of  feparation  between  the  roots  which  defeend, 
and  the  ftalks  which  afeend,  that  the  ftalks  branched 
out. 

“  Seventhly,  I  fufpe£led,  in  the  fummer,  what  was 
the  caufe  of  the  great  vigour  of  the  plants  of  this  expe¬ 
riment  ;  but  I  faw  it  much  plainer  after  harveft :  for,, 
upon  pulling  up  fome  of  the  tufts  of  ftubble,  I  found 
their  roots  innumerable.  This  fa£t  is  ftridlly  true.  I 
could  not  count  them  upon  any  one  plant  that  had  mofe 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  ftalks.  Thefe  roots  were  in  fuch 
bundles,  and  fo  confufedly  interwoven  one  with  another, 
that  after  counting  feveral  hundreds  of  them  I  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  talk.  Their  length  and  thicknefs  was  an- 
fwerable  to  their  number. 

“  I  mull  now  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  faid  be¬ 
fore,  that  the  feveral  accidents  which  I  met  with  in  my 
firft  experiments,  (hewed  me  it  was  neceflary  to  increafe 
the  quantity  of  the  feed.  I  did  fo,  by  fmall  degrees,, 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  equally  important  for  the  fuc-. 
cefs  of  the  New  Hufbandry,  not  to  run  into  another  ex¬ 
treme,  by  loading  the  earth  with  more  plants  than  it  can 
nourifh :  the  crop  would  be  confiderably  diminifhed 
thereby. 

“  It  appears  from  this  experiment,  that  the  plants  of 
the  clufters  that  were  fowed  with  fix  grains,  did  not 
hurt  one  another :  on  the  contrary,  their  being  fown  in 
that  manner  proved  an  advantage,  fince  they  produced 
much  more  than  the  others  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  we 
may,  without  danger,  extend  the  quantity  of  feed  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  New  Hufbandry.  Its  principles 
are  not  the  lefs  true  ■;  but  they  leave  the  farmer  at  liberty 
to  life  bis  own  prudence  in  the  application  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

“  Thofe  principles,  which  fuppofe  that  every  plant  i§ 

to- 
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to  fubfift  till  harveft,  reduce  the  feed  to  a  very  fmall 
quantity  :  but  numbers  of  accidents  deflroy  many  of  them. 
Our  reafon  ought  therefore  to  tell  us,  that  without  de¬ 
viating  too  much  from  the  principles  we  adopt,  wc  may, 
and  fhould,  judicioufly  flock  our  land  with  a  fufhcient 
number  of  plants,  in  order  to  guard  againfl  unavoidable 
accidents. 

“  Still  I  may  be  alked,  what  is  the  fufhcient  quantity? 
I  anfwer,  that  our  experiment  {hews  that  fowing  fix  grains 
together  in  a  clufter,  at  the  di fiance  of  fix  inches  from 
each  other,  all  the  length  of  the  rows,  will  not  be  found 
too  thick.  By  following  this  rule,  we  may  be  almofl  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  whole  ground  will  be  flocked  with  a  proper 
number  of  plants.  This  ought,  however,  to  be  looked 
upon  only  as  a  general  propofition,  which  it  will  be  of¬ 
ten  proper  to  deviate  from  in  the  circumftances  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  mention. 

“  When  the  fowing  feafon  is  favourable. 
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When  the  land  is  well  prepared 
“  In  countries  where  the  winter  is  feldom  fevere. 

“  When  the  land  is  but  little  liable  to  infe£ts. 

“  When  the  land  is  not  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
too  much  drought,  or  too  much  wet. 

“  And  laflly, 

“  When  the  land  is  good,  and  very  fertile. 

“  In  all  thefe  and  fuch  like  cafes,  lefs  feed  fhould  be 
fowed ;  and,  in  the  contrary  cafes,  more.  Prudence, 
and  a  careful  fludy  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  ought  to  be 
our  guides.  Two  or  three  years  experience  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fhew  us  the  pra£tice  that  will  be  befl  to  follow. 

“  It  will  be  right  to  repeat  our  laft  mentioned  experi¬ 
ment,  and  even  to  vary  it.  In  all  probability  it  will  af¬ 
ford  us  ftill  greater  lights.  It  will  be  right,  for  example, 
to  fow  the  cluftcrs  with  a  greater  number  of  grains,  be¬ 
ginning  with  fix,  the  produce  of  which  is  known,  and 
going  on  to  fcven,  eight,  or  even  more,  always  in 
cluflers,  till  we  come  to  a  number  at  which  the  crop 
ceafes  to  yield  an  equal  profit.  By  this  means  the  two 
extremes  may  be  known,  either  of  too  much,  or  too 
little  feed  ;  and  the  juft  proportion  will  then  be  eafily 
determined. 

“  Some  farther  alterations  may  likewife  be  made  in 
this  experiment.  For  example,  1  placed  the  grains  in 
the  earth  fo  that  they  touched  one  another  ;  they  may 
be  placed  at  fome  little  diflance,  and  ranged  in  a  kind  of 
circle  of  about  three  inches  diameter.  It  is  reafonable  to 
think,  that  the  plants  may  then  make  a  greater  progrefs, 
as  they  will  not  all  have  one  common  center :  fome  of 
them  will  be  nearer  the  ploughed  alley  ;  their  roots  will 
reach  it  more  eafily  than  before,  and  will  multiply  there  ; 
which  may  render  the  plants  more  vigorous.”  Du  Ha¬ 
mel’s  Culture  dcs  Terres ,  torn.  IV. 

CLUSTER-GRAPE,  the  fmall  black  grape,  generally 
called  the  currant. 

COAL,  the  common  foflile  fuel. 

COAL- ASHES.  See  the  article  Coal- Ashes. 

COAL-BALLS,  a  compofition  of  culm,  or  the  duft> 
and  refuge  of  pit-coal,  mixed  up  with  mud,  clay,  &c. 
burnt  as  fuel.  *  • 

About  Briflol,  Briflington,  and  other  places  in  the  weft 
of  England,  they  commonly  make  coal-balls  of  their 
culm,  or  fmall  refufe-coal,  which  would  not  otherwife 
be  faleable. 

The  method  of  making  thefe  balls  is,  to  take  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  culm,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
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{leech,  or  mud  left  by  the  tide  on  the  fea-fhore  :  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  arc  firfl  mixed  grofsly  with  fhovels,  and  then, 
blended  more  perfedlly  with  the  hand :  after  which  they 
are  moulded  into  balls  of  about  fix  inches  diameter. 

Thefe  balls  may  either  be  burnt  immediately  as  foon 
as  they  are  made,  or  laid  up  and  kept  as  long  as  the 
owner  pleafes,  without  fullering  the  leaf!  damage. 

The  inhabitants  of  Croken-pill,  near  King  Road,  about 
feven  miles  below  Briflol,  are  fuppofed  to  make  them  in 
the  greatefl  perfection.  They  feldom  ufe  any  other  fuel, 
and  find  it  anfwers  extremely  well,  being  much  cheaper 
than  coal,  making  as  good  a  fire,  and  falling  longer. 
They  make  it  a  rule  to  work  as  much  culm  into  the  fleech. 
with  their  hands,  when  they  mould  the  balls,  as  they 
poifibly  can,  without  making  them  crumbly. 

Thefe  balls  have  not  been  ufed  above  thirty  or  forty- 
years  in  the  above  parts  ;  but  are  now  greatly  preferred, 
though  they  can  have  coals  laid  in  at  three-pence  ha.ii- 
penny  the  bufliel. 

In  Wales,  where  thefe  coal-balls  are  aifo  made,  they 
ufe  clay  inflead  of  the  fleech,  allowing  two  parts  of  culm 
to  one  of  clay,  adding  to  the  heap  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  which  they  temper  with  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  they  were  making  mortar  mith  lime  and  fand.  And 
after  the  culm  and  clay  have  been  fufficiently  mixed  and 
tempered  together,  they  form  the  whole  into  bails,  in  the 
manner  above  related. 

The  balls  made  with  clay  are  not  fo  pleafant  a  fuel  as 
thofe  made  about  Briflol  with  fleech,  became  the  c,av  is 
apt  to  emit  a  {linking,  fmoke,  efpecially  if  the  balls  are 
burnt  before  they  are  dry :  but  notwithllanding  this  in¬ 
convenience,  which,  the  lower  fort  of  people  little  ic- 
gard,  they  afford  the  poor  a  good  and  cheap  fuel. 

It  is  furprizing  that  fome  work  of  this  kind  is  not  un  - 
dertaken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  it  .would 
greatly  tend  to  leffen  the  enormous  expence  to  v>  hich  th>^ 
poor  of  the  metropolis  are  every  winter  fuhjedl,  for  fuel  i 
and  could  not  fail  of  rewarding  the  undertaker  for  his 
trouble.  Culm  might  be  imported  into  the  lhames  yeiy 
cheap,  and  nothing  could  be  more  fuitablc  than  the  livei 
mud  to  mix  with  it,  in  order  to  form  the  halls  ;  it  would, 
probably,  do  better  than  the  fleech,  being  of  a  richer,  and 
more  combuflible  nature. 

COAL-SOOT,  the  foot  coMed  in  chimmes,^&c, 
where  coals  are  burnt.  A  correfpondent  of  the  editors 
of  the  Mufeum  Ruflicum  has  obliged  the  world  with  . 
fome  ufeful  obfervatidns  on  coal-foot  as  a  manure.  I  le 
obferves  that  many  farmers  in  fome  countries  are  at  a 
areat  lofs  to  find  a  proper  drefling  for  their  meadows  ; 
and  to  fuch  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  coal-foot,  as 
highly  profitable  and  advantageous  ;  its  effefts  will  be 
very  vifible  for  upwards  of  thiec  years,  during  v  lie 
time  no  other  manure  need  be  laid  on  the  land.  „ 

“  Coal-foot,  fays  he,  is  of  a  very  warm  refrefhmg 
nature:  it  cherifhes,  and  gives  nourifhment  to  the  grais y 
it  kills  the  noxious  infedls  that  infefl  the  crop,  and  pro¬ 
teas  it  from  the  effeas  of  frofls,  fnows,  and  chilling  rains ; 
and,  what  is  ftill  of  greater  confequence,  it  will  kill  U9 
mofs  that  often  abounds  in  four  meadows. 

“  I  mufl  not  however  fail  noticing,  that  foot  wil,  not 
have  thefe  good  effeas  if  the  meadow-land  fhould  be  to 
damp  as  to  require  draining:  in  this  cafe,  cuts  mu. <-  >e 
madeacrofs  it,  in  proper  direGicns,  previous ;to  u\e  lay 
ing  on  the  coal-foot,  which  would  otherwife  be  oi.  niu c 
fervice.  -  ^ 
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<(  All  rank  weeds  fhould  be  carefully  grubbed  up  from 
•among  the  grafs,  and  that  before  they  have  perfedlec 
their  feeds  ;  without  which  precaution,  in  point  of  time, 
the  work  would  be  to  do  over  again. 

“  The  general  quantity  I  lay  on  an  acre  of  meadow  - 
land  is  twenty-five  loofe  bufhels  :  more  I  find  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  prejudicial,  and  lefs  does  not  anfwerall  the  purpofes 
\ve  are  to  expedl  from  this  excellent  manure. 

“  The  belt  time  for  applying  this  drefling,  I  take  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  l'pring :  about  February  is  the 
time  I  generally  lay  it  on  ;  the  gentle  rains  which  then, 
for  the  moll  part,  enfue,  wafli  it  into  the  land,  and  the 
•following  crop  is  greatly  benefited  by  it.  This  is  very  foon 
vifible  from  the  fine  deep  verdure  which  the  grafs  aflumes. 

“  Some  of  my  meadow-land  is  particularly  fubjedt  to 
be  damaged  by  frofts,  fnows,  &c.  on  this  I  generally 
lay  the  proper  quantity  of  foot  in  the  beginning  of 
November  ;  and  fometimes,  if  the  winter  is  likely  to  be 
fevere,  I  venture  to  allow  thirty  bulhels  to  an  acre, 
which  in  other  cafes  I  never  do. 

“  Having  myfelf  found  great  benefit  by  ufing  this 
coal-foot  as  a  manure  for  meadows,  I  am  willing  my 
brother  farmers  fhould  know  it,  that  they  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  adopt  the  prfcdlice,  if  they  approve  of  it. 

“  It  will  be  well  worth  their  while,  provided  they 
can  have  it  at  a  reafonable  rate,  which  they  may,  if 
they  do  not  live  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  by  land-carriage,  and  wherever  there  is  a  com¬ 
munication  by  water,  though  at  almoft  ever  fo  great 
a  diftailce. 

“  Other  great  towns  alfo,  where  fea  or  pit-coal  is 
burnt,  may  fupply  the  farmers  with  it ;  but  the  misfor¬ 
tune  is,  that  where  it  is  in  the  greateft  plenty,  they 
leaft  know  the  ufe  of  it. 

“  Great  care  however  fhould  be  taken  to  get  it 
genuine  and  good,  the  merchant  chimney -fweepers, 
frequently  to  increafe  the  bulk,  mixing  the  fine  lifted 
coal-afhes  with  it ;  this  is  a  great  fraud,  but  may  eafily 
enough,  with  proper  care  and  circumfpedlion,  be  dif- 
covered  ;  for  the  afhes  make  the  foot  gritty,  and  increafe 
its  weight  in  a  very  fenfible  degree. 

“  Before  I  conclude,  I  muff  give  my  brother  farmers 
a  caution ;  which  is,  that  they  never  lay  the  foot  on 
their  land  in  windy  weather,  as  not  only  great  part  of  it 
will  be  loft  and  wafted,  but  the  remainder  will  be  fo 
unequally  difpofed,  as  to  do  rather  more  harm  than  good.” 
Mufeum  Rujiicum ,  vol.  I.  pag.  218. 

Coal-foot  is  alfo  an  excellent  drefling  for  green  wheat 
?n  February  ;  it  fhould  be  fown  by  hand,  in  quantity 
fufficient  to  blacken  the  ground.  This  is  frequently 
pradlifed  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  many  other  counties. 

It  is  of  a  warm  nature,  and  therefore  does  moft  good  on 
cold,  moift,  clayey  foils. 

COB,  a  wicker  bafket  to  carry  on  the  arm.  Hence  a 
feed-cob,  or  feed-lip,  is  a  bafket  for  fowing. 
CQCCIFEROUS  Plants ,  fuch  as  bear  berries. 

COCK,  the  male  of  the  hen  ;  alfo  the  male  of  any 
fmall  birds. 

COCKEREL,  a  young  cock. 

COCKLE,  the  fame  with  darnel-grafs.  ^Darnel- 
Grass. 

CODLING,  a  well  known  fpecies  of  apple.  Seethe 
article  Apple. 

COFFIN,  that  part  of  the  horn  or  hoof  of  a  horfe 
fchjch  appears  when  hej’nas  his  foot  fet  on  the  ground. 


COFFIN-BONE,  that  bone  which  lies  within  a 
horfe’s  hoof  as  in  a  coffin. 

This  bone  is  round  upwards,  where  it  receives  the 
little  paftern,  but  grows  broader  and  thinner  towards  its 
bottom ;  it  is  of  a  porous  open  contexture,  like  a  piece 
of  loaf  fugar,  and  is  eafily  pierced,  and  often  wounded 
when  horfes  happen  to  take  up  nails  or  other  fliarp  bodies 
in  the  ftreets  or  roads  :  accidents  to  which  they  are  often 
liable,  and  are  more  eafily  cured  than  they  would  have 
been,  had  the  bone  been  hard  and  folid. 

COFFIN-JOINT,  that  where  the  leffer  paftern  joins 
the  foot. 

When  the  coffin-joint  is  drained,  a  horfe  often  con¬ 
tinues  a  long  time  lame,  without  the  owner’s  difeover- 
irig  where  the  lamenefs  lies ;  becaufe  a  horfe  does  not, 
at  firft,  favour  it  much  on  the  bending  of  the  foot,  only 
in  planting  his  foot  upon  the  ground :  but  in  time  there 
will  grow  fuch  a  ftiffnefs  in  that  joint,  that  he  will  only 
touch  the  ground  with  his  toe,  and  it  will  be  impoflible 
to  play  the  joint  with  one’s  hand.  The  only  method  of 
removing  this  ftiffnefs  is  bliftering  and  firing,  which 
generally  fucceeds,  unlefs  the  ftiffnefs  and  contraction 
has  been  of  long  ftanding.  Gibfon  s  Farriery ,  vol .  II. 
pag.  372. 

COKE,  pit-coal,  or  fea-coal,  charred.  It  is  made 
by  burning  pit-coal  in  ovens  conftrudted  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  extingiufhing  the  fire  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  done  for  charcoal. 

COLD,  the  name  of  a  difeafe  to  which  animals  of 
almoft  every  kind,  particularly  horfes,  are  very  fubjedl. 

Colds  are  caufed  by  an  obftrudlion  of  perfpiration  : 
that  is,  the  pores,  or  outlets  of  the  fkin,  are  fo  far  fhut 
up,  that  the  fleams  of  perfpirable  matter  are  checked  fo 
that  they  cannot  pafs  off  in  their  ufual  manner.  The 
confequence  of  this  is,  they  recoil  on  the  blood,  vitiate 
its  quality,  overfill  the  veffels,  and  affedl  the  head,  the 
glands  or  kernels  of  the  neck  and  throat,  the  lungs,  and 
other  principal  parts. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  various  caufes  of 
colds ;  the  moft  ufual  are,  riding  horfes  till  they  are  hot, 
and  fuflering  them  to  ftand  in  that  condition,  where  the 
air  is  cold  and  piercing;  removing  a  horfe  from  a  hot 
liable  to  a  cold  one,  and  too  fuddenly  changing  his 
cloathing ;  hence  it  is  that  horfes  catch  fevere  colds  after 
they  come  out  of  dealer’s  hands;  and  by  not  being 
carefully  rubbed  down,  when  they  come  in  hot,  off 
journeys. 

The  figns  of  a  horfe’s  catching  cold,  are  a  cough, 
heavinefs,  and  dullnefs,  which  affedl  him  more  or  lefs  in 
proportion  to  the  feverity  of  it ;  the  eyes  are  fometimes 
moift  and  watery,  and  the  kerpels  about  the  ears,  and 
under  the  jaws  fwell,  the  nofe  gleets,  and  he  rattles  in  his 
breathing;  and  when  the  cold  is  violent,  the  horfe  will 
be  feverifh,  his  flanks  work,  and  he  will  both  loath  his 
hot-meat,  and  refufe  his  water.  When  thefe  laft  fymp- 
toms  are  attended  with  a  flimy  mouth,  ears  and  feet 
cold,  and  a  great  inward  forenefs,  there  is  danger  of  a 
bad  fever. 

But  when  the  horfe  coughs  ftrong,  fnorts  after  it,  is 
but  little  off  his  ftomach,  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  moves 
brilkly,  in  his  ftall,  dungs  and  ftales  freely,  his  Ikin  feels 
kindly,  and  his  coat  docs  not  flare,  he  is  in  no  danger, 
and  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  medicines  of  any  kind  ; 
but  you  fhould  bleed  him  about  two  quarts,  keep  him 
warm,  and  give  him  feeds  of  fealdedbran,  with  as  much 

warm 
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xvarm  water  as  he  will  drinkj  in  ouler  to  dilute  his 

If  the  diforder  ffiould  inereafe,  the  horfe  fall  hot,  and 
refufe  his  meat,  bleed  him,  if  a  flrong  one,  two  quarts 
more  ;  and  if  you  are  not  fatisfied,  without  giving  me¬ 
dicines,  avoid,  as  you  would  poifon,  a  farriers  diench  > 
which  is  generally  compofed  of  fome  hot  naufeous  pow¬ 
ders,  given  in  a  quantity  of  ale :  which  too  often  increafes 
the  fever,  by  over-heating  the  blood,  and  palls  the 
horfe’s  ftomach  by  its  loathfomenefs. .  And  inftead  of  it, 
infufe  two  ounces  of  annifeeds,  with  a  dram  of  fai- 
fron,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water  ;  pour  off 
the  clear,  and  diftolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  honey  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  four  fpoonfuls  of  fallad  oil  :  this 
drink  may  be  given  every  night ;  or  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  balls,  provided  there  is  no  fever  ;  in  which  cafe,  it 
always  will  be  more  eligible  to  give  two  or  three  ounces 
of  nitre,  or  fal  prunella,  every  day  in  his  feeds,  or  wa¬ 
ter,  till  it  is  removed  ;  but  fliould  the  horfe  be  inclined 
to  coftivenefs,  remember  that  his  body  fliould  be  kept 
open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cream  of  tartar  diffolved 
in  his  water,  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a 

Take  of  the  frefh  powders  of  annifeed,  elicampane, 
carraway,  liquorice,  turmeric,  and  flour  of  brimftone, 
each  three  ounces  ;  juice  of  liquorice  four  ounces,  dif¬ 
folved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mountain  ;  faffron  pow¬ 
dered  half  an  ounce,  fallad-oil  and  honey  each  half  a 
pound,  oil  of  annifeed  one  ounce  ;  mixed  together  with 
wheat-flour  enough  to  make  them  into  a  pafte. 

Or,  Take  the  following  from  Dr.  Brachen,. 

Take  annifeed,  carraway -feed,  and  greater  carda¬ 
moms,  finely  powdered,  of  each  one  ounce,  flour  of 
brimftone  two  ounces,  turmeric  in  fine  powder  one 
ounce  and  a  half,  faffron  two  drams,  Spanifh  juice 
diffolved  in  water,  two  ounces,  oil  of  annifeed  half  an 
ounce,  liquorice-powder  one  ounce  and  a  half,  wheat- 
flour,  a  fufficient  quantity,  to  make  into  a  ftiff  pafte, 
by  beating  all  the  ingredients  well  in  a  mortar. 

Thefe  balls  confift  of  warm  opening  ingredients  ; 
and,  given  in  fmall  quantities,  about  the  fize  of  a  pul¬ 
let’s  egg,  will  encourage  a  free  perfpiration  ;  but,  in  cafe 
of  a  fever,  fliould  be  cautioufly  continued.  They  are 
much  more  efficacious,  and  in  all  cafes  fuperior  to  the 
farrier’s  drenches,  if  diffolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale. 

This  Ample  method,  with  good  nurfing  and  hot 
mafhes,  warm  water  and  cloathing,  efpecially  about  the 
head  and  throat,  which  promotes  the  running  at  the 
noftrils,  will  anfwer  in  mod  fudden  colds  ;  and  when 
the  horfe  feeds  heartily,  and  fnorts  after  coughing,  mo¬ 
derate  exercife  every  day  will  haflen  his  recovery. 

The  fealded  bran  fliould  be  put  hot  into  the  manger, 
for  the  fleams  conduce  not  a  little  to  promote  a  running 
at  the  nofe,  which  is  often  very  plentiful^,  and  greatly 
forwards  the  cure.  His  manger  fhould  be  kept  clean,, 
by  filling  it  with  flraw  ;  his  hay  well  fhook  and  fprinkled 
with  water,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  :  for  his 
breathing,  at  this  time,  taints  the  hay,  and  then  lie 
will  not  touch  it. 

To  a  horfe  loaded  with  fleffi,  a  rowel  may  fometimes 
be  neceffary,  as.  may  alfo  a  gentle  purge  or  two,  to  fome, 
when  the  diftemper  is  gone  off..  Bartkt' s  Furriery , 
pag.  26. 

COLD-CHARGE,  the  name  of  a  medicine  much 
ufed  by  farriers  for  curing  drains,  &c.  It  confifls  of 


vinegar,  bole,  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  mixed  together 
to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice,  and  fpread  over  the 
part  hurt. 

COLE,  or  R.ape,  the  name  of  a  plant  greatly  culti¬ 
vated,  both  on  account  of  its  feed,  being  that  from 
whence  the  rape-oil  is  drawn  ;  and  alfo  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  botanifls  call  it  nopus  fylvejlris ,  or  wild 
navew. 

The  marquis  de  Turbilli,  who  has  done  more  fer- 
vice  to  agriculture  than  any  other  foreign  writer,  has 
lately  publiflied  a  memoire  on  the  culture  of  cole-feed, 
as  pra£tifed  by  the  Flemiffi  farmers,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  valuable  improvements  in  hufbandry. 

In  the  piece  above-mentioned,  the  marquis  obferves, 
that  all  forts  of  cole-feed  are  cultivated  in.  the  fame 
manner  ;  and  that  all  grow  more  or  lefs  towards  their 
natural  perfedlion,  yield  more  or  lefs  feed,  and  this 
feed  is  of  a  better  or  worfe  quality,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil  on  which  the  cole-feed  is  fown,  the 
good  or  bad  hufbandry  beftowed  on  it,  the  favourable- 
nefs  of  the  feafon,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  efcapes 
other  accidents  to  which  it  is  fubjedt. 

Cole-feed,  he  fays,  thrives  beft  in  deep  kindly  foils  ; 
but  with  plenty  of  manure,  and  deep  ploughing,  it 
will  grow  any  where.  He  adds,  that  he  has  feen  it 
yield  good  crops  on  a  dry  chalky  foil,  on  which  fireet 
dirt  had  been  laid. 

We  muft  obferve,  that  this  is  a  very  ufeful  piece  of 
knowledge  to  propagate,  as  we  never  yet  heard  of  any 
farmer  in  England,  who  ventured  to  fow  it  on  fuch  a 
foil.  This  ffiould  be  attended  to  by  the  Bedfordfhire 
farmers  about  Dunflable,  & c. 

Our  noble  hufbandman  next  remarks,  that  in  Flanders 
cole-feed  is  fown  and  tranfplanted  like  cabbages  :  they 
give  two  ploughings  to  the  land  before  winter  ;  and  it 
is  not  of,  much  confequence  what  crop  the  land  was  laft 
under. 

In  the  month  of  May  another  deep  ploughing  is 
given  ;  the  land  is  harrowed  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
rolled,  in  order  to  make  it  fine.  Towards  the  eighteenth 
or  twenty-fourth  of  July,  it  is  again  ploughed,  har¬ 
rowed,  and  rolled  till  it  is  reduced  to  as  fine  a  tilth 
as  poffible :  the  feed  is  then  fown,  being  fcattered  by 
the  three  fingers  :  the  land  is  lightly  harrowed,  and 
afterwards  rolled. 

The  marquis,  fays,  that  twenty-four  pounds  of  feed 
v.  ill  fow  three  acres,  and  the  plants  on  thefe  three 
acres  will  fill  twelve,  others..  Cole-feed  is  traulplanted. 
after  any  crop  whatever. 

The  land  intended  to  receive  the  cole-feed  plants 
fliould  be  twice,  ploughed  as  foon  as  the  crop  is  car¬ 
ried  off..  About  ten  or  fifteen  days  afterwards  it  is 
to  be  once  or  twice  harrowed,  and  towards  the  end 
of  September  it  ffiould  have  a  very  deep  ploughing...  In 
this  laft.  ploughing  there  fliould  be  an  open  furrow  or 
trench  every  five  bouts.  If  the  field  does  not  lie  level* 
it  ffiould  be  ploughed  obliquely,  fo  that  there  may  be  an 
eafy  fall  for  the  water.. 

The  bed  and  moil  promifing  plants  being  taken  up, 
and  tied  in  bunches,  are  carried  to  the  field  where  they 
are  to  be  tranfplanted,  by  the  time  the  laft  ploughing  13 
completed,  and  the  workmen  are  ready  for  them.  . 

There  will  always  remain  a  number  of  plants  in  ths 
land  where  they  were  fown  :  thefe  are  generally  fed  oft 
with  cattle  ;  for  the  farmers  never  let  them  Hand  to  npen. 
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their  feeds,  unlefs  they  intend  to  manure  the  land  for 
the  fucceeding  crop. 

The  feafon  in  Flanders  for  tranfplanting  cole-feed  is 
the  beginning  of  October.  The  plants  are  placed  in 
rows  acrofs  the  furrows.  The  rows  are  one  toot  afun- 
der,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  about  fix  inches  diftance 
one  from  the  other.  The  manner  in  which  this  work  is 
idone  is  as  follows.  A  certain  number  of  men  advance 
n  a  parallel  line,  each  having  a  dibble,  or  fpade-handle, 
With  two  large  iron  points  to  it,  fix  inches  afunder  : 
they  drive  this  inftrument  into  the  ground  ;  the  women 
and  children  follow,  who  put  a  plant  into  every  hole, 
and  fettle  it  at  the  fame  time  ;  which  is  eafy  enough 
to  do,  and  it  fives  fome  expence. 

When  all  the  cole-feed  is  planted,  if  the  land  to 
which  it  was  removed  was  not  dunged  before  it  was 
ploughed,  it  muft  be  fown  with  pigeons  dung  reduced 
to  powder :  this,  of  all  other  manures  whatever,  has 
the  moll  immediate  and  proper  effect  on  the  vegetation 
of  this  plant ;  fixty  buffi  els  are  enough  for  two  acres. 

When  this  is  done,  the  loofe  earth  in  the  trenches, 
or  open  furrows,  is  to  be  thrown  with  a  fhovel  amongft 
the  plants  in  the  rows."  Early  in  the  fpring,  a  fpit  of 
earth  out  of  the  trenches  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  call 
amongft  the  plants  of  cole-feed  in  the  rows.  This  flight 
tillage  gives  vigour  to  the  crop,  choaks  the  weeds,  and 
keeps  the  foil  loofe. 

The  rows  of  cole-feed  form  a  number  of  beds,  and 
when  it  thrives  well,  the  trenches  are  entirely  covered, 
and  the  whole  refembles  a  thick  copfe. 

Here  the  marquis  obferves  that  cole-feed  thrives  per¬ 
fectly  well  in  new-enclofed  lands. 

The  feed  is  fit  to  gather  about  the  beginning  of  July. 
When  it  turns  yellow,  it  is  reaped  like  corn,  and  laid 
in  pretty  large  gavels  on  the  beds,  where  it  remains 
three  or  four  days  ;  it  is  then  carried  in  cloths,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  of  the  feed  from  being  loft,  for  it  is  very 
ready  to  drop. 

In  one,  or  fcveral  parts  of  the  field,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  and  to  the  quantity  of  cole-feed  there  is,  the 
crop  is  formed  into  feveral  flacks.  The  Flemifli  farmers 
never  thatch  thefe  ftacks  ;  they  know  fo  well  how  to 
make  them,  that  the  rain  does  them  no  damage.  The 
cole-feed  heats  in  the  mow,  by  that  means  yielding  more 
oil  than  it  would  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  flacked. 

In  the  month  of  September  they  make  a  kind  of  floor 
in  the  field,  whereon  they  threfh  and  drefs  their  cole- 
feed.  If  a  farmer  fliould  incline  to  threfh  his  cole-feed 
without  flacking,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  him  to  leave 
the  gavels  longer  expofed  to  the  air  on  the  beds.  Cole- 
feed  may  be  cut  at  any  time  of  the  day,  provided  it  does 
not  flied  ;  if  it  does,  it  fhculd  only  be  cut  mornings 
and  evenings.  As  a  whole  field  does  not  all  ripen  at  the 
fame  time,  it  fliould  be  cut  in  different  portions  ;  being 
laid  in  gavels,  or  heaps,  the  changes  of  weather  will  not 
affe£t  it.  It  may  fafely  be  flacked  three  or  four  hours 
after  rain,  provided  it  has  previoufly  been  fome  time  in 
gavels,  and  is  judged  fufficiently  dry. 

In  order  to  clean  the  feed,  parchment  fieves  are  ufed, 
if  there  is  any  wind  flirring  ;  but  if  it  be  calm,  they  ufe 
wind-fans. 

Cole-feed  fliould  not  be  fown  on  the  fame  land  above 
once  in  five  or  fix  years. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cle'mont,  in  Beauvoifis,  the 
marquis  tells  us,  that  they  let  the  colc-feed  ripen  in  the 
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field  where  it  was  firfl  fown  ;  but  if  they  confidered  that 
cole-feed  is  not  fond  of  moifture,  that  it  fends  forth 
large  roots  into  the  earth,  and  grows  to  a  great  height, 
with  numerous  wide  extended  branches,  they  would  be 
fenfible  that  the  land,  being  covered  with  too  many 
plants,  mull  be  impoverifhed  ;  and  that  plants,  which 
lland  fo  clofe  together,  cannot  attain  their  full  fize  : 
thus,  in  this  way,  the  land  is  impoverifhed,  the  weeds 
are  left  to  perfebl  and  flied  their  feeds  in  it,  and  not  only 
the  crop  of  cole-feed  is  very  indifferent,  but  alfo  the  crops 
which  fucceed  it.  In  order  to  reftore  fuch  land  to  a  good 
condition,  it  fliould  be  well  manured  and  fallowed. 

Cole-feed  extracts  fuch  a  quantity  of  falts  from’  the 
earth,  that  the  Flemifli  farmers  transplant  it,  as  well  to 
divide  betwixt  two  pieces  of  land  the  Ioffes  in  point  of 
quality  it  occafions  to  the  foil,  as  to  procure  better  crops. 
For  both  thefe  rcafons,  they  alfo  fometimes  tranfplant 
their  cole-feed  on  land  newly  broke  up. 

In  the  country  of  Amiens  they  tranfplant  their  cole- 
feed  after  the  plough  in  clofe  furrows:  this  method  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  above-mentioned ;  but  it  is  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Flemifli  method  ;  for  the  rows  are  diforder- 
ed,  and  the  plants  crufhed  by  the  horfes  feet ;  and  hav¬ 
ing,  befides,  no  frefh  earth  laid  on  them,  they  cannot 
grow  to  fuch  fine  plants  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
earth,  which  is  not  kept  flirring,  cannot  receive  any 
confiderable  benefit  from  the  influences  of  the  air. 

The  marquis  obferves,  that,  there  is,  however,  a  cafe 
in  which  this  method  mull  be  reforted  to  ;  which  is, 
when  the  plants  are  grown  fo  tall,  and  have  fuch  long 
roots,  that  proper  holes  cannot  well  be  made  for  them 
with  a  dibble,  they  fliould  be  laid  in  the  furrows  after 
the  plough,  and  open  furrows,  or  trenches,  fhould  be 
left  at  the  dillances  already  mentioned  ;  but  the  earth 
from  thefe  trenches  is  with  greater  difficulty  thrown  on 
the  beds,  becaufe  the  cole-feed,  in  this  method,  is  planted 
lengthwife,  whereas,  in  the  other  method  of  tranfplant¬ 
ing,  the  plants  crofs  the  beds. 

In  this  effay  the  marquis  de  Turbilli  relates  a  very 
curious  fa£t,  which  we  fliall  infert  in  his  own  words  : 

“  In  the  year  1755,  I  faw  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guife,  in  France,  forne  cole-feed  tranfplanted  into  a 
field,  containing  about  eighteen  acres,  which  had  al¬ 
ways  borne  fine  corn,  but  had  no  great  depth  of  foil. 

“  At  the  depth  of  leven  or  eight  inches  from  thefurface 
lay  a  bed  of  red  clay,  which  the  farmers  are  fo  much 
afraid  of  mixing  with  their  good  earth.  This  land  was 
firfl  well  dunged,  and  when  the  cole-feed  was  tranf¬ 
planted,  the  red  earth  out  of  the  trenches  was  thrown  on 
the  beds. 

“  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  flocked  to  fee  this 
work  executed,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
Flemifli  farmer.  They  pretended  that  he  fpoiled  the  land, 
and  that  no  corn  would  grow  on  it  afterwards. 

“  However,  during  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  the  red 
clay  became  mellow ;  the  rains  which  wafhed  the  dung, 
ran  into  the  trenches,  carrying  with  it  a  fedirnent,  and 
a  portion  of  falts,  improving  the  earth  that  was  in  the 
enfuing  fpring  to  be  thrown  on  the  beds  amongft  the 
rows  of  cole-feed,  which  came  on  amazingly. 

“  At  the  harvefting  of  the  next  crop,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  fail  of  coming  to  fee  what  fort  of  corn  fucceeded 
the  cole-feed  ;  and  being,  perfectly  well  convinced  that  % 
it  was  much  finer  than  the  land  was  accuftomed  to  bear, 
they  laid  afide  their  prejudices,  and  adopted  the  planting 

of 
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t>f  cole-feed.  In  the  year  1761,  there  was  in  that  fmgle 
quarter  above  one  hundred  acres  of  tranfplanted  cole- 
feed.” 

Muft  we  not,  on  fuch  good  authority,  allow  that  the 
notion  of  the  under-turf  earth  being  poifonous  is  ideal  ? 
If  indifcreetly  laid  over  the  furface  of  the  land  when  it 
either  is,  or  is  to  be  fown,  under  certain  crops,  it  may 
be  prejudicial,  and  fo  may  the  belt  practices  in  hulbandry, 
if  injudicioufly  followed. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum 
has  given  us  the  following  method  of  cultivating  cole- 
feed  in  Eflex.  He  begins  with  obferving,  that  the  great 
confumption  of  rape-oil  in  that  country  in  manufactures, 
together  with  the  natural  richnefs  of  their  land,  induces 
them  often  to  fow  the  cole-feed  or  rape-feed,  which 
thrives  there  extremely  well. 

“  In  moift  foils,  continues  he,  we  fow  it  on  four- 
bout  lands,  the  large  furrows  between  the  ridges  ferving 
to  drain  off  the  water. 

u  We  do  not  truft  to  the  richnefs  of  our  land  alone, 
for  we  almoft  always  lay  on  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
manure  ;  being  of  opinion  that  land  cannot  be  in  too 
good  heart  for  this  plant,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
nourifhment,  having  a  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  drain¬ 
ing  the  land  much  :  for  this  reafon,  it  is  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  lowing  it  on  poor,  hungry,  dry  foils,  on  which 
it  will  never  thrive,  nor  turn  to  profit. 

t(  Land  cannot  be  too  mellow,  nor  too  much  pul¬ 
verized,  for  the  cole-feed  plant ;  for  it  not  only  requires 
a  righ  foil,  but  alfo  the  land  muft  be  in  excellent  tilth  : 
we  allow  land,  on  which  it  is  to  be  fown,  fometimes 
three  or  four  ploughings,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil :  if  ftiff  it  requires  more  tillage  ;  if  a  loofe,  rich, 
crumbly  loom,  lefs  ploughing  will  do. 

“  In  July  we  harrow  the  field  over,  and  afterwards 
fow  on  it  half  a  peck  of  feed  to  the  acre  broad-caft.  As 
foon  as  the  plant  gets  out  of  its  feed-leaf,  I  hoe  it  as  I 
do  my  turnips,  <  thinking  this  a  better  way  than  to  let 
it  grow  rambling  without  after  culture,  as  fome  of  my 
neighbours  do. 

“  This  crop  is,  without  Care,  very  apt  to  be  deftroyed 
by  Hugs,  whilft  the  leaf  is  young  and  tender  ;  but  to 
prevent  this,  I  always  ftrew  over  tne  young  plants  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  flaked  lime  and  wood-afhes :  about  ten  bufnels 
of  flaked  lime,  and  fifteen  of  the  afhes,  will  be  quite 
fufficient  for  an  acre :  this  is  the  quantity  I  ufe. 

“  I  find  great  benefit  from  this  practice,  as  it  not 
only  burns  up  the  flitg,  and  deftroys  many  pernicious  in¬ 
fects,  but  alfo  greatly  helps  to  forward  the  crop,  info- 
much  that  it  gets  to  a  ftrong  head  before  winter,  and 
yields  me  a  plenty  of  fodder  for  my  cows,  (beep,  &cv 

“  A  part  of  my  ground  will  fometimes  unaccount¬ 
ably  fail ;  that  is,  the  feeds  will  not  come  up  ;  but  as 
the  cole-feed  plant  bears  tranfplanting  extremely  well,  I 
make  my  men  remove  fome  of  the  plants,  where  they 
ftand  too  thick,  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  :  thefe  are 
fure  to  take,  efpecially  if  rain  enfues  :  if  it  does  nof,  I 
caufe  them  to  be  watered,  which  is  foon  done,  as  they 
feldom  fail  in  great  quantities. 

“  The  ccle-feed  plant  is  fo  hardy,  that  it  bears  with¬ 
out  injury,  the  frofts  of  our  fevereft  winters;  but  the 
north -eafterly  winds,  if  very  cold  and  piercing,  will 
fometimes  greatly  injure  a  crop,  and  there  is  no  guard¬ 
ing  againft  thefe. 

“  We  fometimes  in  this  county  fow  cole-feed  merely 
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for  the  fakepf  the  winter  feed  it  affords  our  cuttle  ;  hi 
which  cafe  we  plough  it  up  early  in  the  fpring,  and  are 
almoft  fure  of  a  good  crop  of  found  barley.  This  is 
not  generally  pradbifed,  becaufe  it  requires  great  care  to 
clear  the  land  of  the  cole-feed  plant,  which  would  other- 
wife  grow  up  with  the  barley,  and  injure  it  ;  I,  how¬ 
ever,  and  fome  others,  have  often  pradbifed  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“  One  thing  I  muft  obferve  before  I  conclude,  which 

is,  that  cattle  muft  be  fed  with  this  plant  with  great 
care,  or  it  will  have  fatal  effects :  it  is  belt  to  give  them 
with  it,  at  times,  fweet  dry  hay  :  this  corrects  the  fuper- 
abundant  moifture  of  the  plants,  and  ferves  to  dry  up 
the  uncorredted  and  raw  juices  that  would  otherwife 
mix  with  the  mafs  of  blood  in  the  cattle  :  fuckling  ewes 
may  feed  on  it  heartily,  however  with  very  little  danger  : 
and,  in  fadt,  experience  will  foon  diredt  the  young  far¬ 
mer  in  the  management  of  his  cattle  in  this  refpedt. 

**  We  reap,  for  the  moft  part,  our  crops  of  ccle-feed  ; 
and  as  it  is  very  apt  to  fhed,  we  prepare  frames  lined 
with  threfhing  cloths,  each  drawn  by  one  horfe,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  heads  of  the  plants  as  faft  as  they  are  cut  off. 

“  When  this  crop  is  properly  managed,  nothing  pays 
better.”  Mufem  Ru/iicurn,  yol.  I.  page  237. 

Another  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  above 
work,  gives  us  the  following  method  of  cultivating  cole- 
feed  in  the  fen  countries. 

He  obferves,  that  they  make  ufe  of  no  muck  or  com- 
poft,  but  have  recourfe  to  the  method  of  burn-baking, 
which  we  have  already  deferibed  under  that  article.  See 
Burn-Baking. 

As  foon  as  the  land  is  burnt,  and  the  afhes  fpread,  ie 
is  immediately  ploughed,  and  the  feed  is  fown  as  foon  as 
poflible. 

“  The  quantity  we  fow,  continues  he,  on  an  acre  is 
about  half  a  peck,  or  rather  lifs :  it  would  be  proper 
to  draw  a  light  hurdle,  ftuck  with  thorn  fpray,  over 

it,  by  way  of  prevention  againft  the  fowls.  We 
plough  the  land  about  ten  paces  wide,  that  the  furrows 
may  carry  the  water  oft,  where  the  land  lies  on  a  little 
defeent. 

“  There  is  one  thing  to  be  obferved  in  the  ploughing, 
if  tfye  fquare  of  the  piece  will  admit  of  it :  you  Ihould 
plough  for  burning  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  when  you 
plough  for  flowing,  then  plough  north  and  fouth,  fof 
thefe  reafons  :  firft,  the  land  will  break  better  for  being 
^rofs-ploughed  ;  and  then  the  land,  when  fown,  will  lie 
as  it  were  full  face  to  the  fun  ;  but  this  caniiot  always 
be  done. 

“  As  foon  as  the  cole-feed,  begins  to  fprout,  it  is 
often  all  deftroyed  with  what  we  call  a  black  fly  ;  an  in¬ 
fect  fo  {mall,  and  being  black,  the  fame  colour  ol  the 
land,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  fee  it,  otherwife 
than  as  you  walk  among  the  feed,  it  you  look  fteadily, 
you  will  perceive  fomething  hop  or  fly  oft,  like  the  hop¬ 
ping  of  a  flea:  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  difeover 
what  fort  of  fly  this  is,  but  never  could  find  one, 
though  they  will  find  the  feed  immediately  on  its  firft 

fprouting.  _  « 

“  It  l»as  many  more  enemies  as  it  advances  in  its 
growth  ;  the'  next  is  what  we  call  the  black  canker ;  it  is 
a  fin  all  black  worm,  about  a  quarter  of  an  mch  long, 
or  rather  more :  this  takes  poffclfion  when  it  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  cabbage-plant,  but  windy  and  rainy  wea¬ 
ther  are  great  helps  to  the  deftroying  that  infe£L 

qp  There 
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«  There  is  yet  another  enemy,  but  he  appears  in  a 
different  drefs:  this  is  the  green  catterpillar,  more  than 
an  inch  long,  but  does  not  appear  till  about  the  latter 
end  of  September,  and  very  often  deftroys  a  great  deal 
-of  it;  but  the  frofty  mornings  generally  difpatch  him. 

“  I  have  now  gone  through  the  various  fleps  of  the 
culture  of  cole-feed  to  this  particular  period,  with  a 
fuppofition,  that  we  have  efcaped  all  thofe  dangers.  I 
will  now  give  you  a  fhort  {ketch  how  we  proceed  when 
we  are  attacked  with  thofe  enemies  above-mentioned. 

“  If  the  fmall  fly  eat  the  firfl/prout,  it  is  ufual  to 
low  the  land  again  ;  but  I  would  advife  the  farmer,  be¬ 
fore  he  fows,  to  harrow  the  land  with  a  light  harrow 
with  wooden  teeth  ;  for  if  the  harrow  be  heavy,  it  will 
tear  up  the  furrows  :  my  defign  in  this  is  to  raife  a  frefli 
mould,  by  which  means  the  feed  will  flrike  much  fooner 
than  if  nothing  was  done  to  it. 

“  As  to  the  black  canker,  the  only  method  I  can  ad¬ 
vife  is,  to  let  two  men  take  a  waggon-rope,  each  take 
one  end,  and  draw  it  over  the  plant  about  twice  in  a 
place,  by  which  means  the  canker  will  be  beaten  off  the 
plant  on  to  the  ground,  which  feldom  rifes  again. 

«  As  to  the  green  caterpillar,  the  fame  expedient,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  would  be  of  fervice  to  that ;  but,  as  I  have  faid  be¬ 
fore,  we  are  chiefly  relieved  from  it  by  frofty  mornings.” 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  his  readers  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ufes  the  cole-feed  is  put  to  in  the  fen  coun¬ 
tries,  when  the  plant  is  arrived  to  its  utmoft  perfection. 

«  We  eat  off,  fays  he,  with  fheep  that  are  about 
half  or  three  parts  fat,  to  make  them  fit  for  the  butcher  ; 
for  cole-feed  is  the  molt  fattening  food  for  {beep  that  is 
known  in  this  part  of  the  world,  greatly  exceeding  tur- 
,  nips,  as  a  fheep  will  thrive  more  at  cole-feed  in  one 
month  than  it  will  at  turnips  in  two. 

“  The  ufual  time  of  putting  them  into  the  feed  is 
about  Michaelmas  :  however  that  depends  upon  the  far¬ 
mer^  own  conveniency  ;  but  if  the  fheep  are  poorer  than 
as  above  described,  they  muff  be  put  in  fooner.  We  gene¬ 
rally  manage  fo  as  to  have  the  feed  eaten  off  by  about  Old 
Candlemas,  for  this  reafon  ;  if  the  land  be  flout  and  good, 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  feed  to  fland  for  a  crop. 

“  If  the  farmer  finds  the  feed  good  enough  to  ftand 
for  a  crop,  I  would  advife  him,  if  the  flumps  or  ftalks 
be  left  high,  as  where  the  cole-feed  is  flrong  and  good  is 
moftly  three  or  four  inches  off  the  ground  ;  otherwife  he 
will  find  his  crop  will  receive  great  damage  by  the  flumps 
being  left  very  fhagged  and  torn,  which  lets  in  the  wet, 
and  ^rots  abundance  of  them ;  and  even  thofe  that  do 
grow  have  not  the  vigour  as  thofe  have  that  are  mow¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  former  is,  as  it  were,  fpread  to  the  fnow 
and  rain,  while  the  latter  is  wholly  fecured  from  them 
both,  and  will  fupport  the  fprouts,  that  flioot  out  at 
the  Tides,  with  flrength  and  vigour. 

«  Cole-feed  is  a  plant  that  will  fhed  or  fhale  its  feed 
very  greatly,  if  it  is  not  reaped  in  proper  time  ;  from 
-vyhich  great  Ioffes  have  been  known,  where  the  farmer 
has  thoughtlefsly  let  it  ftand  too  long  before  he  begins 
to  reap. 

“  If  the  feafon  has  been  kind,  that  the  crop  comes 
on  all  together,  though  we  often  fee^  the  contrary,  die 
farmer  is,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  as  loon  as  he  perceives 
any  part  of  it  turn  brownifh,  to  begin  to  cut,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  generality  of  the  feed  will  be  green  ;  but  if 
you  let  the  whole  ftand  till  the  laft  becomes  brown,,  like 
the  firft,  the  firft  part  will  be  entirely  loft. 
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c£  But  it  will  perhaps  be  faid,  fhould  not  the  latter 
part  be  as  ripe  as  the  firft?  My  reply  is,  as  cole-feed  is 
a  fmall  feed,  and  the  ftalks  on  w  hich  it  grows  are  very 
large,  the  ftalk  will  feed  that  part  that  is  green,  after  it 
is  reaped,  fo  as  that  of  the  latter  will  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  firft: ;  by  which  means  both  are  faved. 

“  There  is  a  particular  method  of  laying  it  on  the 
ground,  when  reaped,  different  from  all  other  crops  ; 
for  inftance,  fuppofe  the  people  reaping  a  field  from 
north  to  louth,  every  twTo  men  fhould  lay  in  his  reaps, 
with  the  heads  of  the  feed  to  each  other,  but  not  to 
touch,  the  heads  and  the  ends  of  the  ftalk  lying  eaft  and 
weft.  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  threfliing. 

“  The  diftance  of  time  between  reaping  and  threfliing 
depends  fo  entirely  upon  the  weather,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  give  particular  directions  in  that  matter,  otherwife  than 
that  when  the  feed  has  lain  till  the  ftalk  or  ftraw  is  dead, 
and  turned  white,  and  the  feed,  fome  of  it  being  rubbed  out 
of  the  colli,  or  pod,  appears  black  and  plump,  and  does 
readily  come  out,  then  is  the  time  to  begin  to  threfh. 

“  Though  the  bottom  of  the  reaps  will  be  a  little 
greenifh,  they  mull  be  not  turned  to  weather  the  under 
lide ;  if  you  do,  it  will  brufti  out  a  great  deal  of  the  top 
fide:  and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  wet  in  the  time  it 
is  threfliing,  even  in  that  cafe  it  mail  be  turned,  but 
raifed  up  gently  and  laid  lightly  on  the  flubs  ;  in  that 
fituation  it  will  dry  a  pace. 

“  It  is  always  threfhed  in  the  field,  upon  a  cloth, 
about  twenty  yards  long,  and  eighteen  yards  wide.  To 
deferibe  each  perfon’s  employment,  I  think,  it  is^  not 
to  be  done,  fo  that  a  perfon  that  never  faw  it  can  nave 
an  idea  of  it ;  but  as  it  is,  I  think,  if  every  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  cole-feed  fale,  for  that  is  the  name  we  give 
the  cloth  and  people  when  at  work,  be  clever  in  their 
places,  a  curious  piece  of  mechanifm,  if  I  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  this  exprefiion,  where  men  and  women  are  made  ufe 
of  inftead  of  wheels  and  pullies. 

“  The  number  of  people  employed  at  a  cole-feed  fale 
are,  generally,  about  twenty:  feven  gatherers;  thefe 
are  women,  great  boys  and  girls :  I  have  faid  feven  z 
but  where  the  crop  is  thin  it  requires  more,  fometimes 
eight  or  ten,  or  more:  but  where  the  crop  is  thick,  a 
lefs  number  may  do ;  thefe  people  gather  the  reaps  up 
with  a  fickle,  for,  as  their  arms  cannot  reach  round  the 
reaps,  they  would  fqueeze  it  together*  and  brufti  a  deal 
of  feed  out,  if  they  had  no  fickle  :  they  put  it  into  a 
flieet  called  a  bearing-fheet,  of  which  there  are  two  be¬ 
longing  to  every  fale  ;  it  is  about  ten  feet  long,  and 
about  feven  feet  wide,  and  has  loops  on  each  fide, 
through  which  a  light  pole  is  put,  and  is  carried,  when 
filled,  by  two  men  to  the  cloth  :  thefe  are  called  the 
bearers. 

“  When  the  feed  is  lain  on  the  cloth,  there  is  a  man. 
called  the  layer-on :  he  with  a  fickle  lays  it  on  a  row* 
acrofs  the  cloth,  for  the  threfhers,  which  are  four,  two 
on  each  fide  the  row  of  feed.  While;  the  threfhers  are 
thrclhing  the  firft  row*  or  floor,  the  layer-on  lays  on 
another  row  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  other:  when 
they  have  threfhed  the  fecond  once  over,  they  turn  to. 
the  firft,  and  threfh  it  all  a  fecond  time :  they  have  then 
done  their  parts  :  there  are  two.  men  called  {bakers  offi* 
that  immediately  follow  the  threfhers :  the  firft  of  them 
throws  the  cole-feed  ftraw  up  ;  the  other  ftrikes  it 
as  it  rifes,  which  helps  to  knock  out  what  feed  may  be 
left :  thefe  two  men,  with  wooden  forks  for  that  pur- 
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pofe,  convey  the  flraw  off  the  doth,  over  the  holfter, 
to  a  perfon  that  takes  it  away ;  he  is  called  the  fack- 
ftraw. 

((  After  the  fhakers  off,  come  two  perfons,  one  of 
them  a  woman  :  they  take  off  the  cofhes  or  pods,  and 
fliort  broken  lbraws,  with  rakes  made  for  that  purpofe : 
thefe  are  called  the  before  and  behind  cavers.  The  be¬ 
hind  caver  muff  be  a  perfon  of  ftrength  and  activity,  in 
order  to  do  his  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done  ;  for  upon 
him  the  faving  or  throwing  away  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
feed  depends  ;  fo  that  he  fhould  be  a  nimble  brifk  fel¬ 
low,  and  careful  too,  or  he  is  by  no  means  fit  for  that 
place. 

“  If  there  be  a  good  crop,  and  the  plants  yield  well, 
the  weather  bright,  and  the  feed  threfh  eafy,  thirty 
combs,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  bufhels,  may  be 
threfhed  in  the  day  ;  but  fometimes  not  more  than  tenor 
twelve  combs. 

<£  Early  the  next  morning  the  four  threfhers  throw 
the  feed  upon  the  cloth,  when  the  farmer  comes  with 
facks  and  a  waggon,  and  takes  it  away,  fo  that  the  cloth 
is  cleared  and  ready  againfl  the  people  come  to  work.” 
Mufeum  Rujiieum ,  vol.  I.  p.  418,  and  vol.  II.  p.  79. 

If  this  plant  be  fown  for  the  food  of  cattle,  they  will 
be  large  enough  for  feeding  by  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when,  if  there  be  a  fcarcity  of  other  fodder,  this 
may  be  eat ;  but  if  there  be  not  an  immediate  want  of 
food,  it  had  better  be  kept  as  a  referve  for  hard  weather, 
or  faring  feed,  when  there  may  be  a  fcarcity  of  other 
green  food.  If  the  heads  of  thefe  plants  are  cut  off, 
they  will  fhcot  again  early  in  the  fpring,  and  produce  a 
good  fecond  crop  in  April,  which  may  be  either  ufed  for 
cattle,  or  buffered  to  run  to  feed.  It  is  fo  hardy  as  not 
to  be  deftroyed  by  froft,  and  therefore  of  great  ufe  in 
hard  fevere  winters,  for  feeding  of  ewes  :  for  when  the 
ground  is  fo  hard  frozen  that  turnips  cannot  be  taken  up, 
thefe  plants  may  be  eat  for  a  constant  fupply.  Mr. 
Miller  fays,  he  has  found,  in  fdveral  places  where  he 
has  lowed  this  feed,  that  one  acre  of  land  planted  with 
cole  will  produce  nearly  as  much  food  as  two  acres  of 
turnips  ;  that  this  will  afford  late  food  after  the  turnips 
are  run  to  feed  ;  and  that,  if  the  plants  are  permitted  to 
(land  for  feed,  one  acre  will  produce  as  much  as,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  will  fell  for  five  pounds  ;  clear  of 
charges. 

Partridges,  pheafants,  turkeys,  and  molt  other  fowls, 
are  fo  fond  of  thefe  plants,  that,  if  there  be  any  of  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  field  where  they  are  culti¬ 
vated,  they  will  f.ock  thither,  and  lie  conftantly  among 
them. 

The  cakes  of  cole-feed,  which  remains  after  the  oil  is 
extrafled,  are  exceeding  good  food  for  cattle,  and  will 
very  foon  fatten  them.  They  are  indeed  apt  to  render 
the  fat  of  fuch  hearts  yellow  and  rank ;  but  this  may  be 
eafily  removed  by  feeding  them  with  dry  fodder  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  killed. 

Cole -Cale,  or  Keal ,  fignifies  pottage  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

COLEW ORT,  or  Dorfetjhire  Kale ,  is  a  fpecies  of  cab¬ 
bage,  formerly  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  at  prefent 
little  known,  cabbage  plants  being  l'ubftituted  in  its  room. 
It  is  however  a  very  ufeful  plant  for  feeding  milch-cattle 
in  the  fpring,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  herbage  ;  for  it 
is  fo  hardy  that  no  froft  will  kill  it. 

The  belt  method  of  cultivating  this  plant  in  the  fields 
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is,  to  fow  the  feeds  about  the  beginning  of  July,  choofmg 
a  moift  feafon,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  about 
ten  or  fourteen  days :  the  quantity  of  feed  for  an  acre  of 
land  is  nine  pounds.  When  the  plant's  have  got  five  or 
fix  leaves,  they  thould  be  hoed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
turnips,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds  from  among  the 
plants*  and  alfo  thinning  the  plants  where  they  are  too 
thick  ;  but  they  fliould  be  kept  thicker  than  turnips,  be- 
caufe  they  are  in  more  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the 
fly  :  this  work  fhould  be  performed  in  dry  weather,  that 
the  weeds  may  be  killed.  About  fix  weeks  after  the 
plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  hoeing,  which,  if  carefully 
performed  in  dry  weather,  will  entirely  deftroy  the 
weeds,  and  make  the  ground  clean,  fo  that  they  will 
require  no  farther  culture.  In  the  fpring  they  may  either 
be  drawn  up,  and  carried  out  to  feed  the  cattle,  or  the 
hearts  may  be  turned  into  the  field  to  feed  upon  them  as 
they  ftand  ;  but  the  former  method  fliould  be  preferred, 
becaufe  there  will  then  be  little  wafte  ;  whereas,  when 
the  Cattle  are  turned  in  among  the  plants,  they  will 
tread  down  and  deftroy  more  than  they  eat,  efpecially'  if 
they  are  not  fenced  off  by  hurdles.  Millar  $  Gard. 
Dift. 

COLLAR,  the  part  of  the  harnefs  that  goes  round  a 
horfe’s  neck. 

Collar  of  brawny  is  the  quantity  of  brawn  bound  up 
in  one  parcel. 

COLLATERAL  Bee-Boxes.  See  the  article  Bee. 

COLLEY  Sheep ,  fuch  fheep  as  have  black  faces  and 
legs.  The  wool  of  thefe  fheep  is  very  harfh,  with  heirs, 
and  not  fo  white  as  that  of  other  fheep. 

COLLIFLOWER.  Seethe  article  Cauliflower. 

COLONY,  a  number  of  people  drawn  from  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  to  inhabit  a  diftant  place.  And  hence  the 
ingenious  Mr.  White  has  applied  the  word  to  a  flock  of 
bees.  See  Bee. 

COLT,  a  foal,  or  young  horfe. 

Foals  are  feparated  from  their  dams  after  five,  fix,  or 
at  fartheft  feven  months  ;  experience  having  fhewn,  that 
fuch  as  are  fuffered  to  fuck  ten  or  eleven  months,  though 
ufually  larger  and  fuller  of  fiefli,  are  not  equal,  in  other 
refpe£ts,  to  thofe  that  are  taken  away  fooner.  After  liv¬ 
ing  fix  or  feven  months  on  milk,  they  arc  habituated,  to 
a  more  folid  nourifhment,  having  bran  given  them  twice 
a  day,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay,  which  is  increafed 
as  they  advance  in  age,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  kept 
in  the  liable,  as  long  as  they  exprefs  any  defire. of  re¬ 
turning  to  their  dams  :  but  when  this  uneafinefs  is  over, 
they  are  turned  into  the  fields,  taking  care  never  to  do  it 
falling.  An  hour  before  they  are  turned  to  grafs,  a  feed 
of  bran,  and  fome  water  fhould  be  given  them  ;  nor 
fhould  they  be  expofed  to  either  fevere  cold  or  rain :  in 
this  manner  the  firft  winter  muft  be  palled.  In  May  fol¬ 
lowing,  they  mull  not  only  be  turned  into  the  fields  every 
day,  but  may  lie  in  the  open  air  till  the  end  or  October, 
taking  care  not  to  let  them  feed  on  the  after-math  ;  for 
by  accuftoming  themfelves  to  this  remarkably  delicate 
and  fucculent  grafs,  they  would  contract  adiflike  to  hay, 
which,  together  with  bran  mixed  with  barley  and  oats 
ground,  fhould  be  their  principal  food  during  the  fecond 
winter.  In  this  manner  they  are  to  be  kept  till  their 
fourth  year,  fpending  the  days  only  >n  the  paftuies, 
during  the  winter;  but  both  day  and  night  in  the  hum¬ 
mer.  When  they  reach  that  age,  they  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  paftures,  and  fed  w  ith  dry  meat  ;  hut  in-  this 
T  2  change 
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change  of  food  fome  precautions  are  requifite  ;  as  during  ' 
the  fird  week  to  feed  them  only  with  draw,  and  give 
them  proper  medicines  againft  worms,  which  often  trou¬ 
ble  them  from  bad  digeftions  and  too  rank  grafs. 

At  weaning  young  colts,  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  clean 
flable,  not  over  warm,  which  would  render  them  tender, 
And  too  fenfible  of  the  impreffions  of  the  air.  They  mull 
frequently  have  frelh  litter,  and  be  rubbed  often  with 
draw;  but  not  tied  or  curried  till  they  are  three,  or  at 
lead  two  years  and  a  half  old;  for  the  roughnefs  of  this 
friction  would  give  them  pain,  and  their  fkin  being  too 
tender  to  endure  it,  indead  of  thriving,  they  would  fall 
away.  The  rack  and  manger  fhould  not  be  too  high, 
led  the  neceflity  of  lifting  up  their  heads  to  reach  their 
food,  fhould  occafion  them  to  carry  their  heads  in  that 
manner,  which  would  lpoil  their  cheds.  When  they  are 
a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half  old,  the  hair  on  their  tails 
fhould  be  cut,  as  the  fucceeding  growth  will  be  dronger 
and  thicker  than  the  former.  When  they  are  two  years 
old,  they  diould  be  feparated,  and  the  done  colts  kept 
with  the  horfes,  and  fillies  with  the  mares,  otherwife 
the  former  would  fruitlefsly  weaken  themfelves  with  the 
latter.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  or  three  and  a  half, 
they  fhould  be  broke,  and  rendered  docile.  In  order  to 
this,  a  light  eafy  faddle  fhould  be  put  on  their  backs,  and 
continue  there  three  or  four  hours  every  day.  They  fhould 
alfo  be  ufed  to  receive  the  bit  of  a  fmall  bridle  into  their 
mouths,  and  fuffer  their  feet  to  be  taken  up,  and  fome 
drokes  given  on  the  foie,  as  if  fhoeing  them.  If  they  are 
defigned  for  draught  horfes,  a  harnefs  diould  be  put  on 
their  bodies,  and  afterwards  a  fnaffle  bridle  diould  be  add¬ 
ed.  They  diould  then  be  trotted  on  level  ground,  but 
without  a  rider,  the  perfon  only  holding  the  reins,  and 
either  the  faddle  or  harnefs  on  their  backs  :  and  when 
the  faddle-horfe*  eafily  turns,  and  freely  comes  up  to 
him  that  holds  the  rein,  he  diould  mount  on  his  back, 
and  difmount  again  immediatly,  without  riding  him,  till 
he  is  four  years  old,  as  before  that  time  the  weight  would 
be  too  much  for  him  :  but  at  four  years  old  he  may  be 
ridden,  and  trotted  at  fmall  intervals.  Bujfon's  Hijloire 
Naturelle ,  tom  IV. 

COLT-EVIL,  a  diftemper  to  which  young  horfes  are 
fubjeCt,  confiding  of  a  fwelling  in  the  fheath,  occafioned 
by  their  having  full  liberty  with  the  mares  before  they  are 
able  to  cover  them. 

This  difeafe  may  be  eafily  removed  at  the  beginning, 
by  the  ufe  of  warm  fomentations,  made  of  emollient 
herbs,  See.  but  if  the  fwelling  be  hard  and  inflamed,  bleed¬ 
ing  and  purging  are  both  neceflary  ;  and  it  may  alfo  be 
proper  to  tie  his  yard  up  to  his  belly,  making  a  hole 
for  his  water  to  pafs  free.  Gibfon’s  Farriery ,  vol.  II. 
page  1 68. 

COLTS-FOOT,  foie-foot ,  horfe-hoof, \  or  bull-foot ,  the 
name  of  a  very  common  weed,  whofe  fcaly  ftalks  arife 
in  February,  bearing  one  yellow  compound  flower,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  a  hairy  white  down.  The  leaves  come  out 
later.  They  are  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  horfe’s  hoof, 
and  are  downy  underneath. 

This  weed,  which  delights  to  grow  by  the  fide  of  ri¬ 
vers,  increafes  fo  fad  by  its  feeds  and  rambling  roots,  every 
piece  of  which  lad  will  produce  a  new  plant,  though  they 
have  been  broken  by  the  plough,  that  it  cannot  be  extir¬ 
pated  without  much  difficulty,  and  a  confiderable  time. 
Carefully  pulling  up  the  roots  every  time  the  earth  is  (tir¬ 
ed,  or  the  lead  vedige  of  the  plant#appears,  and  prevent- 
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ing  its  running  to  feed,  are  the  mod  effeCtffal  means  of 
dedroying  it  in  arable  land  ;  and  this  is  bed  accomplifhed 
by  the  horle -hoeing  hufbandry  :  but  totally  to  extirpate  it, 
the  ground  mud  be  laid  down  long  to  grafs.  One  of  Mr. 
Lille’s  neighbours  almod  dedroyed  it  by  two  fucceffive 
crops  of  vetches  ;  and  he  himfelf  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it 
may  be  killed  by  letting  the  land  lie  a  diffident  time  under 
clover,  or  rye  grafs  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  roots  of  the 
natural  grafs  matting  more  and  more  every  year,  will,  in 
flve  or  fix  years,  fo  bind  the  furface  of  the  ground,  that 
the  colts-foot  will  not  be  able  to  pierce  through  it,  and 
will  therefore  die  for  want  of  air.  He  ploughed  up  broad 
clover  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  turned  up  the  roots 
of  colts-foot,  in  which  he  obferved,  between  earth  and 
air,  many  little  buds,  Ihot  forth,  of  the  bignefs  of  the 
mid-fummer  buds  in  fruit-trees,  probably  to  be  the  leaves 
or  flowers  of  the  next  year  ;  and  at  the  depth  of  five,  fix, 
and  even  feven  inches,  he  remarked  here  and  there  a 
{hoot,  of  a  callous  body,  like  the  root  itfelf,  from  one  to 
four  inches  long  ;  perhaps  defined  to  be  future  roots:  he 
experienced  that  a  winter’s  fallow  will  not  deftroy  thefe 
roots,  and  that  they  cannot  refift  the  effeCt  of  fummer  fal¬ 
lows,  in  which  they  are  turned  up,  and  expofed  dry  to  the 
fun.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  pick  them  as  clean  as 
poffible,  and  burn  them  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  all  the  roots  which  are  turned  up  in  a  fummer 
fallow  will  wither  of  themfelves :  on  the  contrary,  fucli 
of  the  buds  at  the  joints  of  thefe  as  are  buried  under 
ground,  will  fihoot  out  again  if  much  rain  falls,  or 
the  feafon  be  wet. 

COMB,  ameafure  of  corn,  confi  fling  of  four  Win- 
chefter  buffiels  ;  but  in  the  fen  country  the  comb  gene¬ 
rally  confi  Its  of  four  buffiels,  and  each  buffiel  of  eight 
gallons  and  a  quart. 

COMMON,  an  open  piece  of  ground  ufed  equally 
by  many  perfons. 

The  marquis  of  Turbilli  has  treated  the  fubjeCt  of 
breaking  up  commons  and  walte  grounds  in  fo  mafterly 
a  manner,  that  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  the  fubftance 
of  what  he  has  advanced  on  this  interefting  fubjeCt, 
nearly  in  his  own  words. 

“  Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  fays  the  marquis, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1737,  I  inherited  the 
lands  of  Anjou,  of  which  I  am  now  going  to  fpeak. 
They  lie  contiguous,  and  form  a  pretty  confiderable 
extent. 

“  Hills  and  vales  render  the  country  uneven  in  many 
places  ;  though,  in  others,  there  are  fpacious  plains, 
with  feveral  brooks,  and  a  fmall  river.  The  foil  is  of 
three  kinds,  bad,  middling,  and  good  :  but  this  lafl  is 
leaf!  frequent.  Moll  of  the  lands,  being  of  a  middling 
quality,  are  fertilized  only  by  dint  of  care  and  manure: 
wheat  grows  on  one  fpot,  meflin  on  another,  rye  on  a 
third  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  neceflary  to  fow  thefe  three 
different  forts  of  grain  in  the  fame  field  ;  fo  much  does 
the  foil  vary :  but,  in  general,  we  fow  more  ground  with 
rye,  than  with  any  other  corn.  Buck-wheat,  barley, 
oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  equally  ufeful  productions 
are  likewife  cultivated  in  thefe  parts.  The  vine  profpers 
here  very  well,  efpecially  on  the  funny  fide  of  banks 
and  higher  grounds  :  our  wine,  both  red  and  white,  is 
good  ;  our  fruit  trees  thrive  well;  and  fo  does  the  white 
mulberry,  of  which  I  made  large  plantations  fome  years 
ago.  The  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  and  other  forelt 
trees,  grow  extremely  well  in  thefe  lands.  Such  is  the 
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foil  of  this  diftrith  the  climate  is  mild  and  temperate, 
as  is  the  reft  of  Anjou. 

“  Three  Tides  of  this  eftate  border  upon  immenfe 
trails  of  uncultivated  heaths,  which  fpread  through  the 
greateft  part  of  the  province,  and  belong,  fome  ol  them 
to  the  king,  and  others  to  different  lords,  ecclefiaftical 
and  temporal.  However,  the  fituation  of  my  houfe, 
and  of  the  chief  village,  is  advantageous,  being  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  within  about  fix  miles 
of  three  pretty  towns. 

“  Such  was  my  eftate  when  I  took  pofi'effion  of  it : 
not  a  quarter  part  of  the  land  was  cultivated,  and  even 
that  very  badly:  the  reft  was  either  abandoned  by  the  j 
hufbandmen,  or  had  not  been  cultivated  at  all.  Molt  of  j 
the  meadows  along  the  brooks  and  rivulets  were  become 
marllies,  productive  of  fcarce  any  thing  but  rufhes.  1  he 
vineyards  were  ruined,  and  the  woods  deftroyed.  A 
third  part  of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  principal  parifh 
where  my  feat  is,  were  un-tenanted,  for  want  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  rent  them.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were 
very  poor,  and  did  not,  in  general,  raife  corn  enough  of 
any  kind  to  fubfift  them  half  the  year :  nay,  fuch  was 
their  indolence,  that  they  chofe  rather  to  ftroll  about  and 
beg  during  the  other  half,  than  be  at  the  pains  of  be¬ 
llowing  proper  culture  upon  their  land,  which,  with  that 
culture,  would  have  maintained  them  decently. 

“  This  deplorable  condition  of  my  eftate,  which  I 
have  here  reprefented  fairly,  without  exaggerating  any 
one  particular,  determined  me,  early  in  life,  to  read  at¬ 
tentively  all  the  molt  approved  writers  upon  agriculture, 
and  to  obferve  carefully  every  improvement  I  met  with 
in  my  travels.  Even  the  campaigns  in  which  I  ferved 
did  not  interrupt  thefe  inquiries  ;  for  agriculture  and  arms 
never  were  by  any  means  incompatible.  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  I  refolved  to  execute  upon  my  own  pro¬ 
perty,  defigns  which  my  knowledge  of  the  place,  con¬ 
cern  for  the  unhappy  fituation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
regret  to  fee  what  fmall  returns  were  made  by  fo  large 
an  extent  of  ground,  naturally  fuggefted. 

“  I  plainly  forefaw  that  this  undertaking  muft  be  a 
work  of  time  ;  neither  my  fortune,  nor  the  number  of 
hands  I  could  procure  in  the  country,  allowing  me  to 
go  beyond  the  clearing  and  improving  of  a  certain  fpace 
every  year.  Some  gentlemen  of  knowledge,  judgment, 
and  public  fpirit,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  thoughts, 
approved  of  them,  commended  my  defign,  and  exhorted 
me  ftrongly  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  reprefenting, 
befides  the  advantages  which  would  neceflarily  accrue  to 
me,  the  general  benefit  which  fuch  an  example  might  be 
of  to  my  country,  filled  as  it  is,  with  numerous  trails 
of  uncultivated  land.  This  laft  refle&ion  animated  me 
more  and  more. 

My  firft  care  was,  to  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  fpirit 
of  indolence,  and  confequent  love  of  begging,  which 
prevailed  among  my  peafants  in  general.  To  this  end, 
I  gave  public  notice  of  my  intended  improvements,  with 
a  declaration,  that  I  would  conftantly  employ  every  man, 
woman,  or  child  above  eight  years  of  age,  who  might  not 
have  bufinefs  of  their  own  to  do,  on  condition  of  their 
leaving  off  begging.  At  the  fame  time  I  ordered  an  ac¬ 
count  to  be  taken  of  fuch  as  were  not  able  to  work.  Thefe 
I  afterwards  examined  more  particularly  myfelf,  and  found 
among  them  feveral  who,  though  they  were  not  fit  for 
hard  labour,  were  capable  of  doing  many  ufeful  things, 
in  which  I  accordingly  employed  them.  By  this  means, 
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my  lift  of  really  helplefs  people  was  reduced  to  a  fmall 
number,  which  I  provided  for,  till  their  relations  fhould 
be  able  to  keep  them  by  means  of  what  they  earned 
from  me.  A  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  thefe  poor  objedls,. 
who  either  had  no  relations,  or  fuch  as  in  truth  could 
not  help  them,  became  a  dead  charge  :  though  this  foon 
leffened,  and  is  now  inconfiderable. 

“  An  innumerable  multitude  of  rabbits  infefted  my 
land.  Againft  thefe  I  declared  open  war  ;  being  deter¬ 
mined  absolutely  todeftroy  them.  This  has  already  been 
feveral  years  a-doing,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  completed. 
Some  of  them  dill  remain,  fheltered  in  their  burrows  at 
the  foot  of  rifing  grounds,  and  others  make  incurfions 
from  the  neighbouring  woods  and  warrens.  However, 
they  do  me  no  great  mifehief  now  ;  and  even  then  F 
drove  them  from  the  place  where  I  wanted  to  work. 

“  In  the  month  of  June  1737,  I  begun  my  improve^ 
ments  with  clearing  fome  of  the  land  near  my  hoiife. 
This  ground  was  fo  poor  that  no  farmer  would  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  any  thing  of  it,  ferved  only  to  feed  a  few 
ftinted  cows,  and  was  over-run  with  briars,  thiftles,  and 
broom,  which,  being  cut  up,  and  laid  in  heaps,  from 
fpace  to  fpace,  were  burnt  upon  the  fpot,  and  yielded  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  allies.  Thefe  were  then  fpread, 
and  immediately  turned  in  by  a  fingle  plowing,  left  their 
virtue  fhould  exhale.  During  the  fummer,  this  land 
was  ploughed  feveral  times,  different  ways,  in  order  to 
loofen  it,  and  endeavour  to  deftroy  the  weeds.  I  had 
|  bought  for  this  purpofe  oxen,  which  are  generally  ufed 
■  for  ploughing  in  Anjou  ;  but  my  horfes  helped  them, 

|  efpecially  for  harrowing.  Here  my  poor  peafants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  employed  to  break  the  clods 
and  pick  off  the  ftones  ;  and  as  I  had  more  dung  than  my 
arable  lands  required,  I  ordered  about  half  the  quantity 
that  is  generally  ufed  in  other  places,  to  be  laid  upon  this 
ground,  which  was  afterwards  fowed  at  the  ufual  time. 
This  firft  trial  fucceeded,  and  the  crop  was  very  good  ; 
though  molt  of  my  neighbours  were  of  opinion  that  all 
my  labour  would  be  loft. 

“  In  1738,  I  undertook  another  piece  of  ground,  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  former,  and  of  the  fame  kind.  I  began  in 
March,  proceeded  as  before,  dunged  it,  and  had  equal 
fuccefs.  The  fecond  crop  of  the  former  fpot  was  ftill 
more  plentiful.  This  fummer  I  gave  a  thorough  fallow 
to  ten  acres  which  had  long  been  uVider  corn,  and  lowed 
part  of  them  with  hemp  and  flax,  for  a  purpofe  which 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  I  likewife  recruited  my 
vineyard,  and  drained  my  meadows.  Numbers  of  day- 
labourers  were  employed  in  cleanfing  the  rivulets  and 
brooks  which  run  thrugh  them.  In  the  winter  of  this 
year  an  accident  happened,  which  had  like  to  have  over- 
let  my  whole  undertaking.  The  oxen  which  I  ufed  for 
ploughing,  and  which  were  grown  lean,  it  was  fup- 
pofed  through  labour  and  fatigue,  were  on  a  fudden  co¬ 
vered  with  vermin,  which  eat  into  their  flelh  :  feveral 
remedies  were  applied,  but  in  vain,  the  vermin  re-ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  few  days.  We  knew  not  to  what  caufe  to 
aferibe  this  diforder,  which  was  deftroying  animals  with¬ 
out  whofe  affiftance  I  could  not  proceed  :  befides  which, 
the  lofs  would,  in  itfelf,  have  been  confiderable.  ihey 
had  hitherto  been  fed  with  hay  only  ;  though  the  cultom 
of  the  country  was  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  ot 
wheat-ftraw.  As  I  had  not  yet  a  fufficiency  of  this  lalt, 
I  bought  fome,  gave  it  to  them  mixed  with  hay,  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  oats  from  time  to  time  when  they  had  been 
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hard  worked.  This  mended  them  a  little  :  hut  they  did 
'not  recover  entirely,  or  get  rid  of  their  vermin*  till  they 
fed  on  green  grafs,  and  lay  out  of  doors. 

“  I  begun  this  year  to  make  new  roads  and  caufeys 
a-crofs  my  meadows,  marfhes,  and  fifing  grounds,  for 
The  eafier  conveyance  td  and  from  my  fields  ?  the  old 
ways- being  often  impaffable  in  many  places.  This  has 
been  a  very  long  ahd  expenfive  Work  ;  nor  is  it  yet  quite 
finifhed.  I  alfo  bought  at  this  time  a  number  of  fheep, 
Which  have  fince  iincreafed  confiderably  :  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  exteht  of  this  uncultivated  land,  where 
rnany  of  them  might  eafily  have  been  fed,  none  were 
tver  kept  upoii  it  before.  The  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  thought  they  could  not  thrive  there,  on  account 
'of  the  iViaffhes,  and  of  a  plant  called  white  root,  very 
prejudicial  to  them*  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  lay- 
grounds  and  commons*  Moil  of  thefe  weeds  was  pulled 
up  at  a  fmall  expence  i  and  thQ  fheep,  who  are  fond  of 
this  herb,  eat  up  the  reft,  which  was  fo  little  that  it 
...could  net  do  them  much  hurt,  though  fome  of  them 
Were  fick  with  it.  The  conflant  feeding  of  the  fheep, 
and  their  dung,  afterwards  completed  the  deflru£tion  of 
this  noxious  plant,  and  brought  up  good  grafs  in  its  Head. 
This  fhews  how  farmers  may  often  get  rid  of  any  fuch 
bad  weed. 

“  In  1 739 1  took  the  next  contiguous  land,  going  round 
tny  manfion  :  a  method  which  I  have  always  followed  ; 
fo  that  my  improvements  have  been,  from  year  to  year, 
more  and  more  diftant  from  my  place  of  refidence.  The 
foil  I  now  fell  upon  was  tough,  flrong,  and  only  thin 
grafs  grew  Upon  it,  with  here  and  there  a  few  brambles 
and  other  wild  productions,  which  were  foon  cut  up.  This 
ground  was  broken  up  only  with  the  plough  :  fome  dung 
Was  laid  Upon  it,  and  I  fo  wed  it  dire£tly  with  winter 
“bats,  which  fucceeded  very  well.  My  improvements  of 
the  two  laft  years  yielded  plentiful  crops,  not  only  of 
corn,  but  alfo  of  hemp  and  flax.  Thefe  laft  were  dref- 
fed,  and  given  to  the  Women  and  girls  to  fpin  ;  paying 
them  different  prices,  according  to  the  finenefs  of  the 
thread.  They  applied  thcmfelves  to  their  work,  and  by 
degrees  became  perfect  ill  it.  By  this  means  I  accom- 
plithed  my  defign  of  finding  employment  for  thefe  wo¬ 
men  and  girls  all  the  year  round,  and  afforded  them  the 
means  of  procuring  an  honeft  livelihood,  as  well  as  to 
thofe  whom  age  or  infirmities  rendered  incapable  of 
working  abroad. 

“  The  bufinefs  of  the  field  was  always  preferred  in  the 
feafons  prdper  for  it,  and  when  the  weather  permitted  ; 
keeping  in  my  eye  Cato’s  advice,  never  to  work  within 
floors,  while  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done  without,  nor 
to  do  that  in  fair  weather,  which  may  be  done  in  wet.  I 
have  continued  this  fpinning  ever  fince  ;  and  have  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax  particular  fpots, 
which  I  have  inclofed  with  hedges  and  ditches,  and 
kept  in  good  heart  and  with  fine  tilth.  'They  have  yield¬ 
ed  plentiful  annual  crops  without  being  refted  ;  only 
dunging  them  every  other  year  ;  for  hemp  does  not  im- 
poverifb  the  ground  when  it  is  properly  cultivated.  My 
vines,  meadows,  and  ways  were  not  neglected. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  this  winter  I  gave  my  oxen 
hay  mixed  with  art  equal  quantity  of  rye^ftraw,  not 
Tiaving  wheat-ftraw  enough  to  arifwer  that  purpofe. 
This  fucceeded  to  my  with.  My  oxen  continued  in 
perfe£t  health,  free  from  the  vermin  I  mentioned  before, 
pnd  in  better  plight  than  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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which  were  fed  with  hay  aild  wheat-ftraw.  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  them  this  food  as  long  as  they  lie  within 
doors,  and  find  it  anfwer  extremely  well.  During  this 
time  they  have  no  corn,  even  though  they  work  ;  and  I  do 
not  find  that  this  fupprefling  of  their  otherwife  ufua! 
allowance  of  oats,  fenders  them  at  all  lefs  hearty  and 
vigorous.  This  quality  of  the  rye-ftraw  may  be  of 
great  advantage  in  countries  where  oxen  are  ufed  for 
ploughing. 

“  In  the  year  1740,  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  confider'- 
able  addition  to  my  number  of  fervants,  and  flock  of 
cattle  of  all  forts,  in  proportion  to  the  increafed  extent 
of  my  improvements.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that 
fo  many  fervants  would  eat  me  out  of  houfe  and  home. 
This  1  had  guarded  againft  from  the  beginning.  All 
thofe  employed  in  my  hufbandry  lived  by  themfelves,  in 
fome  of  the  out-houfes,  where  they  had  their  own 
kitchen,  and  a  certain  Hated  allowance,  fuited  to  their 
ufual  manner  of  life  ;  fo  that  they  had  no  fort  of  con¬ 
nection  with  the  others,  whofe  more  immediate  bufinefs 
it  was  to  attend  me. 

“  The  land  which  I  improved  this  year  was  covered 
with  heath,  broom,  and  furze,  which  had  grown  very 
thick  afid  high.  In  the  fpring,  when  the  weather  was 
dry,  I  fet  fire  to  this  furface,  after  taking  due  pre¬ 
cautions  to  hinder  the  flames  from  fpreading  too  fat'. 
The  whole  burnt  very  well,  and  I  was  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  plough  up  this  ground  without  paring  off'  the 
turf,  as  I  had  done  with  my  other  land  the  year  before. 
This  would  have  been  a  confiderable  faving ;  efpecially 
as  the  afhes  were  ready  fpread.  '  But  I  fhould  have  con- 
fidered  that  different  lands  require  different  treatment. 
Ploughs,  ftronger  than  ufual,  were  made  on  purpofe  for 
this  work  ;  but  the  roots  of  the  furze  and  broom,  which 
had  refilled  the  fire,  broke  them  ;  and  though  I  doubled 
the  number  of  my  cattle  for  draught,  feveral  of  the  oxen 
were  ruined  by  this  hard  work,  in  which  I  perfifted  with 
too  much  obflinacy.  In  vain  did  I  plough  it  over  and  over, 
and  break  every  clod  ^oth  before  and  after  fowing  it ;  the 
broom  and  furze  were  not  deftroyed,  but  made  new' 
fhoots  every  where:  the  land  continued  unkindly  and 
four,  and  the  oats  which  I  fowed  in  it  yielded  fcarce  any 
crop  ;  in  fliort,  repeated  ploughings  and  dunging  were 
necefiary  during  three  years,  before  it  could  be  brought 
to  a  good  tilth,  or  thofe  noxious  plants  be  quite  extir¬ 
pated.  I  came  badly  off  in  this  experiment  :  but  my 
former  improvements,  which  I  had  continued  to  manure 
and  fow,  luckily  produced  an  abundant  crop  :  that  of 
the  laft  year  yielded  a  good  quantity  of  wheat,  which 
kept  up  my  eftablifhment,  though  it  did  not  compenffte 
for  the  lofs  I  now  fuftained.  However,  this  difappoint- 
ment  did  not  difeourage  me.  It  raifed  the  laugh  of  the 
whole  country  at  my  expence  ;  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
had  foretold  from  the  beginning,  that  I  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed.  I  gave  them  the  hearing,  and  only  refolved  not 
to  fall  a  fecond  time  into  the  fame  error. 

“  This  year  I  eftablilhed  a  nurfery  of  fruit-trees,  and 
alfo  of  foreft  trees  from  other  countries.  This  nurfery, 
which  fucceeded  very  well,  was  of  great  advantage  to  me 
afterwards,  to  fill  up  the  different  plantations  which  I 
made  as  my  improvements  extended.  I  likewife  repaired 
my  woods,  which  had  formerly  been  deftroyed  by  cattle 
and  deer.  I  furrounded  them  with  ditches  planted  with 
hedges,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  regular  yearly  cut¬ 
tings  y  to  which  end  I  grubbed  up  fuch  trees  as  were 
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dinted  in-  their  growth,  and  filled  every  empty  fpace, 
either  with  young  plants,  or  the  feeds  of  others,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  By  continuing  to  do 
this  every  year,  my  woods  are  now  in  excellent  order, 
and  afford  regular  cuttings,  at  the  fmall  expence  of 
keeping  the  fences  in  repair. 

“  In  1741,  I  had  the  fame  kind  of  land  to  deal  with 
as  the  year  before  ;  but  took  care  not  to  commit  the  fame 
fault.  Each  day’s  cutting  of  the  heath,  broom,  & c. 
was  burnt,  with  proper  precautions,  as  the  workmen 
advanced,  and  the  whole  furface  was  dug  by  hand  as  it 
was  cleared.  By  this  means,  the  allies  of  thefe  plants 
preferved  their  fertilizing  quality,  and  their  roots  were 
pulled  up.  Women  and  children  (hook  the  earth  from 
off'  thefe  roots,  and  turned  them,  whilft  they  were  dry¬ 
ing  in  the  hot  weather.  Thefe  were  alfo  laid  in  heaps 
from  fpace  to  fpace,  and  burnt  upon  the  fpot,  where 
they  yielded  fome  allies,  which  were  fpread,  and  imme¬ 
diately  buried  with  one  turn  of  the  plough. 

“  During  the  fummer,  this  ground  was  ploughed  fe- 
veral  times  ;  each  time  in  a  dire£tion  different  from  the 
former.  My  cattle  were  but  little  fatigued  with  this 
work ;  the  heath,  broom,  &c.  was  almoft  entirely  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  fournefs  of  the  land  was  in  a  great 
meafure*  cured.  I  had  then  begun  to  make  comports, 
which  were  mixed  with  the  dung  of  the  ftall  and  liable, 
and  proved  of  lingular  benefit.  With  their  help,  I  was 
enabled  to  manure  my  newly  broken  up  land  fufficiently ; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  lay  upon  it  half  the  quantity  that  is 
generally  ufed  of  dung  for  the  common  run  of  lands.  I 
fowed  this  piece  with  rye,  which  yielded  a  plentiful  crop. 
The  crops  from  my  former  improvements,  which  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  fow  without  refting  them,  were  likewife  very 
good  this  year,  excepting  that  of  the  laft,  which  was 
alfo  under  rye,  and  yielded  but  a  middling  produce.  My 
vineyards  were  now  brought  into  as  good  order  as  any  in 
the  province  ;  and  I  continued  draining  my  meadows, 
and  making  roads  and  caufeys. 

“  The  war  then  calling  me  into  Bohemia  and  Bava¬ 
ria,  I  forefaw  that  I  Ihould  be  abfent  fome  time,  and 
confequently  not  able  to  fpend  part  of  the  year  in  the 
country,  as  I  had  ufed  to  do  ;  to  give  directions  to  my 
people,  and  fee  my  orders  executed.  Under  theie  cir- 
cumrtances,  that  my  improvements  might  not  flop,  I  gave 
the  direction  of  the  whole  to  an  intelligent  fervant,  who 
had  lived  with  me  a  long  while,  and  was  married  to  an 
excellent  houfewife :  and,  to  intereft  him  the  more  in  the 
future  l'uccefs  of  the  undertaking,  I  agreed  to  allow  him 
half  of  the  profits  of  every  kind ;  fubjeCting  him  to  this 
only  reftriCtion,  that  he  Ihould  not  impoverish  the  ground 
by  too  many  crops*  In  this  ftate  things,  went  on  tilL  the 
end  of  the  year  1748. 

“  In  the  mean  time  new  pieces,  of  land  were  broken 
up  every  year  ;  but  not  fo  extenfive  as  the  former  ;  the 
expence  of  my  campaigns  not  permitting  me  to  lay  out 
upon  ifiem  fo  much  money  as  beiore.  I  even  ftreightem- 
ed  myfelf,  not  to  interrupt  the  prog-refs  of  my  improve¬ 
ments  :  which,  in  general,  fucceeded  very  well,  I  alfo 
revived  an  old  method  of  breaking  up  land,  by  cutting 
off  the  furface  with  a  paring  mattock,  and  then  burning 
it.  See  the  article  Burn -baking. 

“  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  I  was  but  two  years 
together  without  vifiting  my  eftate,  where  my  prefence 
was  then  very  neceffary.  In  all  the  other  years,  I  glad¬ 
ly  accepted  the  leave  which  was  given  me  to  fee  how 
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my  works  went  on  ;  though  I  fometimes  did  not  rtay- 
above  a  fortnight  among  them.  However,  this  was 
enough  to  give  an  eye  to  every  thing  that  was  doing  5 
which  is  of  great  confequence  in  undertakings  of  this 
kind. 

“  Peace  being  rertored,  I  refumed  the  perfonal  guid* 
ance  of  my  affairs  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1749, 
and  placed  my  old  fervant  in  a  farm  which  I  had  to  let, 
where  his  profits  fat  him  down  at  his  eafe.  Though  he 
was  extremely  faithful,  and  my  improvements  were  car¬ 
ried  on  very  well,  yet  I  found  that,  for  want  of  due  care 
and  attention  at  certain  times,  the  crops  were  not  equal 
to  what  they  had  been  under  my  immediate  direction  a 
circumftance  which  plainly  fhews,  that  a  work  like  this 
never  thrives  fo  well  as  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  himfelf.. 

“  I  now  refolved  to  purfue  my  improvements  as  before 
the  war,  that  is  to  fay,  to  break  up  larger  traCts  of 
ground  every  year,  than  had  been  done  ot  late.  Molt 
of  my  yet  uncultivated  lands  were,  and  had  been  from 
time  immemorial,  thick  covered  with  high  broom,  heath, 
fern,  &c.  and  experience  had  taught  me  that  thefe  were 
not  to  be  broken  up  with  the  plough  alone. 

<*  Of  all  the  methods  which  I  tried,  none  feemed  to 
me,  as  I  faid  before,  fo  good  as  the  paring-mattock  and 
burning.  I  therefore  fixed  upon  this,  and,  in  confe¬ 
quence,  fent  for  the  workmen  I  had  formerly  employed 
in  trials  of  this  kind  :  but  their  number  not  fufficing  for 
the  extent  of  ground  which  I  purpofed  to  break  up  this 
year,  I  fent  for  others  from  a  diftance,  and  was  weak 
enough  to  let  thefe  laft  perfuade  me  to  contrad;  with 
them  at  a  fet  price,  for  paring  the  whole  furface. 

I  agreed  to  give  them  even  more  than  they  ought  to  have 
had  for  doing  the  work  ever  fo  well;  for  I  was  not 
yet  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  bufi- 
nefs.  They  began  it  in  March  ;  and,  to  earn  their  mo¬ 
ney  the  more  cafily,  or  rather  to  rob  me,  only  fkimmed  off 
the  mere  furface,  without  hardly  touching  the  roots  <pf 
the  plants,  which  they  fhould  have  cut  up.  When  this 
work  was  done,  as  they  called  it,,  for  the  burning  part 
did  not  belong  to  them,  they  immediately  came  to  me., 
and  afked  for  their  money,  which  I  fimply  gave  them, 
not  fufpeCting  the  cheat,  but  only  thinking  they  had. 
earned  it  very  foon..  When  the  turf  of  their  cutting  was 
dry,  I  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  heaps,  and  burnt.  The 
fmall  quantity  of  allies  which  it  yielded,  made  me  fufpeCt 
the  roguery :  but  when  I  found  that  the  roots  in  the 
earth  broke  fome  of  my  ploughs,  in.  cutting  only  a  fingle 
furrow  to  cover  the  feed,  and  that  there  was  n©  clearing 
it  of  clods,  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  had  been 
the  dupe  of  thefe  people,  and  that  this  paring  would  be 
of  little  fervice.  The  wheat  fowed  in  this  ground  rofe 
indeed  pretty  well,  and  looked  tolerably  during  part  of 
the  winter ;  but  not  being  able  after-wards  to  ftrike 
through  the  cruft  formed  by  the  remaining  matted  roots 
of  the  plants,  molt  of  it  died,  and  the  little  that  re¬ 
mained  fcarcelv  returned  the  feed  :  nor  could  this  land 
be  recovered  till  the  next  year,  even  by  ploughing, 
breaking  the  clods,  and  dunging. 

“  The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  experiment,  upon  which  a. 
great  deal  of  money  had  been  thrown  away,  tried  my 
patience,  but  did  not  difeourage  me.  My  neighbours, 
began  anew  to  exclaim  againft  my  projects,  as  they 
called  them  ;  and  numbers  of  thofe  people  who  are  de¬ 
termined  at  all  events  to  oppofe  every  novelty,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  were  pleafed  to  vent  their  farcafms  at 
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my  expence.  I  let  them  talk  on.  The  roguery  of  the 
people  who  had  laft  pared  my  ground  did  not  hinder  me 
from  (till  thinking  that  this  was  the  beft  way  of  break¬ 
ing  up  new  land,  efpecially  heaths  ;  and  the  event  has 
fhewed  that  I  was  right.  This  check,  which  was  the 
laft  I  received,  made  me  refolve  to  take  my  meafures 
better  for  the  future. 

“  The  reft  of  my  improvement  yielded  very  good  crops 
this  year,  during  which  I  continued  to  mend  my  roads 
■and  meadows.  Thefe  long  winded  works,  for  which 
only  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  and  a  certain  fum  of  money, 
could  be  allotted  every  year,  have  been  continued  ever 
fince,  and  indeed  are  not  yet  finifhed.  I  likewife  bought 
this  year  feveral  hives  of  bees  ;  though  I  had  fome  be¬ 
fore.  Thefe  ufeful  creatures  have  multiplied  exceeding¬ 
ly  ;  efpecially  in  a  little-  garden,  where  my  chief  apiary 
is,  fituated  between  meadows  and  heaths,  of  the  flowers 
of  which  they  are  remarkably  fond.  Though  thefe  in- 
duftrious  infedts  thrive  perfedlly  all  over  the  country  I 
am  fpeaking  of,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  not 
only  have  not  a  tenth  of  the  number  they  might  keep, 
but  ignorantly  follow  the  old  barbarous  cuftom  of  de- 
ftroying  the  bees,  when  they  want  their  honey,  inftead 
of  only  taking  part.  See  the  article  Bee. 

“  I  did  not  agree  by  the  piece  for  breaking  up  the 
land  I  intended  to  improve  in  the  year  1750,  left  I 
fhould  be  again  deceived  ;  but  hired  proper  labourers  by 
the  day.  They  began  their  work  in  March,  and  finifti- 
ed  it  about  the  middle  of  June  ;  cutting  all  the  way 
deep  enough  to  go  under  the  cruft,  or  net-work,  formed 
by  the  roots  beneath  the  furface  ;  for  I  took  particular 
care  to  fee  that  this  was  done.  When  the  turf  thus 
pared,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  four  inches,  was  dried, 
piled  up,  and  burnt  in  heaps  from  fpace  to  fpace  upon 
this  ground,  it  yielded  a  conftderable  quantity  of  allies, 
which  enriched  the  foil  for  a  long  time.  Wheat  was 
then  fowed,  and  the  plough  eafily  turned  up  the  furrow 
which  covered  the  feed.  Women  and  children  eafily 
broke  the  clods  ©f  this  ground,  which  was  thereby  at 
once  brought  into  good  order ;  the  roots  of  all  the  wild 
plants  having  been  effedlually  cut  through,  and  their 
feeds  deftreyed  by  the  fire.  My  wheat,  by  this  means 
un-incumbered  with  noxious  productions  of  any  kind, 
flourilhed  well,  and  yielded  an  excellent  crop  ;  as  alfo 
did  fuch  other  parts  of  my  land  as  were  under  corn. 
’The  fuccefs  of  this  year  revived  my  hopes.  I  now  per¬ 
fected  my  method  of  making  artificial  dung,  which,  as 
1  have  already  obferved,  proved  of  infinite  fervice  ;  and, 
for  manuring  my  more  diftant  lands,  I  built  upon  them 
perpetual  kilns,  which  have  always  fupplied  me  with  a 
.  fufficient  quantity  of  afhes. 

“  This  year  I  began  to  plant  white  mulberries,  in 
Order  to  feed  filk-worms,  and  make  the  inhabitants  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  management  of  them.  I  have  fince 
continued  to  make  plantations  of  this  kind  every  year, 
and  find  them  anfwer  perfectly  well,  efpecially  in  light 
foils.  Several  of  them  are  an  ufeful  embellishment  to 
proper  parts  of  my  improved  lands,  and  I  have  alleys  of 
them,  which,  though  not  fuffered  to  run  up  high,  form 
a  very  pleafing  profpeCf. 

“  In  1 751,  I  again  fucceeded  perfe&dy  well  in  my  new 
method  of  paring  and  burning.  All  my  cultivated  lands 
now  yielded  very  good  crops  ;  and  that  in  particular 
which  I  had  broke  up  laft  year,  and  fince  dunged  pro¬ 
perly,  that  is  to  fay  with  half  the  quantity  commonly 


ufed  upon  ground  in  general,  produced  more  than  any 
other  equal  fpace  had  yet  done.  From  this  time  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  dung  all  my  grounds  which  were  broken  up  in 
this  manner,  every  alternate  year. 

<{  My  improvements  were  now  become  fo  extenfive, 
that  I  was  again  obliged  to  increafe  the  number  of  my 
fervants,  and  of  my  ploughing  cattle.  The  fame  thing 
happened  more  than  once  after  this;  but  I  fhall  not  men¬ 
tion  it  any  more.  My  cattle  too,  of  different  kinds,  had 
multiplied  fo  much,  that  I  had  no  longer  room  for  them 
in  the  old  farm  yard,  or  buildings  belonging  to  it ;  but 
plainly  faw,  that  if  my  improvements  were  enlarged  every 
year  in  the  manner  they  had  hitherto  been,  I  fhould 
foon  want  more  yards,  and  more  buildings,  to  keep 
them  in.  I  accordingly  marked  out  proper  places  for 
this  purpofe,  and  drew  plans  for  more  fpacious  build¬ 
ings. 

“  As  the  cattle  in  this  country  are  fmall,  I  bought 
fome  of  a  larger  fize  in  Poidlou  (from  whence  we  gene¬ 
rally  have  our  working  beafts),  and  particularly  a  fine 
bull,  to  try  if  I  could  mend  our  breed,  and  thereby  have 
of  my  own  oxen  ftrong  enough  for  the  plough ;  by  which 
means  Tfhould  fave  the  expence  of  buying  them  elle- 
where.  I  have  not  yet  fucceeded  in  this,  fo  far  as  I  could 
wifli  ;  probably  becaufe  my  pafture  is  not  yet  good 
enough.  However,  my  bullocks,  proceeding  from  this 
race,  are  much  ftronger  and  bigger  than  thofe  I  had  be¬ 
fore,  though  not  large  enough  to  be  yoked  to  the  beam, 
but  only  before  or  with  others. 

“  The  ground  which  I  broke  up  in  1752,  was  pared 
and  burnt  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  laft  year,  and 
produced  an  equally  good  crop.  My  other  corn  lands 
did  the  fame  ;  and  I  have  fince  continued,  and  ftill 
continue,  at  the  time  of  my  writing  this,  to  break  up  a 
parcel  of  heath,  or  other  wafte-ground,  every  year. 
The  fuccefs  has  anfwered ;  fo  that  my  improved  lands 
now  yield  me  every  kind  of  com  which  this  country 
produces.  Turky-wheat,  buck-wheat,  and  millet,  have 
done  extremly  well  in  fome  parts  of  them  ;  and  fo  have 
flax,  hemp,  and  other  productions  fuited  to  the  different 
qualities  cf  the  foil.  In  fome  places  I  have  fowed,  at 
different  times,  feveral  forts  of  trees,  fuch  as  the  oak, 
the  beech,  the  chefnut,  the  fir,  and  others,  all  of 
which  thrive  wonderfully.  I  have  likewife  planted  new 
vineyards,  and  find  them  anfwer  perfectly  well.  All 
thefe  trials  convince  me  more  and  more,  that  the  very 
beft  way  of  preparing  land,  is  by  burning  it,  as  I  have 
already  faid  more  than  once.  Thofe  who  were  formerly 
the  readied:  to  blame  my  undertakings,  now  fee  their 
error,  and  commend  them. 

“  During  this  fame  year  1752,  as  well  as  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following,  I  drained  feveral  marfhes, 
and  improved  other  pieces  of  uncultivated  ground, 
which,  not  being  of  the  heath  kind,  or  proper  for 
paring,  were  broken  up,  and  fitted  for  their  refpec- 
tive  crops,  whether  of  corn,  or  of  other  plants,  as 
will  be  more  fully  related  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  ac¬ 
count.  I  likewife  fowed  in  thefe,  as  I  had  done  before 
in  other  places,  trees  of  every  kind,  fome  of  which  have, 
fucceeded,  and  others  failed,  according  to  the  foil,  and  the 
maimer  of  preparing  it.  This  alfo  will  be  more  fully 
noticed  hereafter,  when  I  fhall  fpeak  particularly  of  the 
different  methods  of  raifing  trees  from  their  feeds  ;  and 
of  the  means  of  obviating  the  three  chief  difficulties, 
which  muft  of  neceifity  be  guarded  againft  or  removed, 

before 
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before  one  can  properly  fet  about  breaking  up  any  fort 
of  ground ;  thefe  are,  water,  (tones,  and  large  roots  ; 
each  of  which  I  have  found  it  nccedary  to  get  rid  of, 
before  I  could  rightly  begin  any  of  my  improvements. 

“  I  endeavoured  this  year  to  make  fome  progrefs  to¬ 
wards  perfecting  my  inftruments  of  hufbandry  ;  my 
new  buildings  went  on  according  to  the  plan  I  had  laid 
down,  and  were  extended  from  time  to  time,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  produCts  of  my  enlarged  improvements,  and 
the  increafe  of  my  (lock  of  cattle,  required  more  room. 
I  likewife  tried  to  mend  the  breed  of  horfes  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  their  chief  fault  is,  that  they  are  too  fmall. 

u  My  flrcep  were  alfo  of  too  fmall  a  fize,  and  yielded 
but  little  wool ;  which  indeed  is  the  cafe  throughout  all 
this  province.  I  therefore  got  from  Lower  PoiCtou,  in 
the  year  1753,  two  (ine  rams,  of  the  large  kind,  called 
Flemifh  ;  by  which  means  my  lambs  are  much  (Longer 
than  any  other  in  thefe  parts.  Several  of  the  males  are 
almoft  as  large  as  their  fires,  and  I  have  given  fome  of 
them  to  my  neighbours  for  rams .  They  have  produced 
a  badard  breed,  which  increafes  apace,  and,  though  not 
fo  large  as  the  Flemifli,  yields  more  and  better  wool 
than  our  former  breed.  I  got  rid  of  all  my  old  (beep  by 
degrees,  and  have  now  a  well-fized  (lock:  nor  do  I  doubt 
but  that  if  I  could  conveniently  have  purchafed  a  whole 
flock  of  thefe  large  (beep,  their  breed  might  have  been 
preferved  without  degenerating,  and  increafed  fo  as  to 
fiupply  the  place  of  our  prefent  inferior  lpecies  ;  for  our 
uncultivated  lands  would  feed  a  much  greater  number  of 
(beep  than  we  even  attempt  to  raife. 

“  In  1755,  I  difeovered  lime-done  upon  my  own 
land.  This  proved  a  confiderable  faving  ;  for  I  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  obliged  to  fetch  my  lime  from  a  didance  of 
near  twelve  miles.  This  (tone,  if  properly  fearched  for, 
may  often  be  found  in  places  where  it  is  not  fufpecled  to 
lie.  It  is  eafily  known,  by  putting  a  piece  of  it  into 
the  fire  till  it  be  calcined,  and  then  diflolving  it  in  wa¬ 
ter.  This  difeovery,  in  confequence  of  which  I  built  a 
proper  kiln,  has  enabled  me  to  carry  on  my  buildings 
with  lefs  expence  than  before,  and  is  of  fignal  fervice  in 
affording  an  excellent  manure  for  my  land. 

“  I  began  this  year  to  give  premiums  for  agriculture  to 
the  inhabitants  of  my  eftate.  They  were  inftituted  the 
.  vtar  before  ;  and  I  had  long  ufed  my  bed  endeavours  to 
inculcate  a  general  love  of  indudry,  and  a  relifh  for  im¬ 
provements.  My  fuccefs  had  induced  feveral  others, 
both  landlords  and  farmers,  to  follow  my  example,  as 
well  in  amending  their  already  cultivated  lands,  as  in 
the  breaking  up  of  new  grounds.  I  abided  them  in 
their  undertakings,  giving  inftru&ions  to  fome,  lending 
feeds  to  others,  and  money  and  tools  to  fuch  as  were 
honed,  and  wanted  them.  The  better  to  encourage 
them  all,  I  had  given  rewards  every  year  to  thofe  who 
dillinguitbed  themfelves  mod,  and  allowed  my  tenants 
fixteen  d-.illingsfor  every  acre  of  new  ground  broken  up 
by  them  :  a  regulation  which  dill  fubfids. 

“  To  fix  thefe  people  in  the  indudrious  difpofition  to 
which  I  at  length  had  brought  them,  no  method  feemed 
to  me  more  proper  than  to  take  them  on  the  weak  fide 
of  almod  all  mankind,  intered  and  vanity.  According¬ 
ly,  I  notified  in  the  month  of  January  1754,  that  I 
would  didribute  every  year,  beginning  on  the  next  en- 
fuing  fedival  of  the  Aflumption,  two  premiums  for  agri- 
culter  ;  one,  to  the  perfon  who  (hculd  raife  the  fined 
crop  of  wheat,  and  the  other  to  him  who  fhould  have 
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the  bed  field  of  rye.  Each  of  thefe  premiums  confids 
in  a  fum  of  money,  not  inconfulerable  for  the  country 
where  it  is  given,  and  a  filver  medal,  engraved  for  the 
purpofe,  of  the  fize  and  value  of  a  crown  piece.  Thefe 
were,  I  believe,  the  fird  premiums  ever  propofed  in  France 
for  this  mod  ufeful  object ;  though  many  have  been 
given  for  much  lefs  intereding  concerns.  On  one  fide 
of  this  medal  is  a  flieaf  of  corn,  with  two  fickles,  a 
feythe,  and  a  flail  ;  over  which  are  the  words,  Premium 
for  Agriculture,  and  underneath  the  date.  On  the  other 
fide  are  my  arms,  with  this  infeription  round  them':  To 
excite  to  Indujlfy  the  Inhabitants  of  See.  I  would  not  put 
the  goddefs  Ceres  of  the  ancients,  or  any  emblematical 
figure  upon  this  medal,  becaufe,  in  the  fird  place,  the 
ignorant  peafants  would  not  have  underdood  its  mean¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  next,  fome  of  them  might  perhaps, 
hereafter,  take  it  for  the  reprefentation  of  a  faint,  aqd 
honour  it  as  fuch  ;  by  which  means,  what  I  intend  only 
for  an  object  of  utility,  would  become  a  fource  of  fu- 
perdition  or  idolatry. 

“  A  candidate  for  thefe  premiums  mud  have  at  lead 
two  acres  of  land  lowed  with  either  wheat  or  rye :  they 
are  given  to  the  fined  crop  as  it  dands,  to  avoid  all 
tricks  ;  and  if  two  crops  are  deemed  equally  good,  the 
word  foil  has  the  preference.  When  both  the  crops  and 
the  foils  are  alike,  the  larged  extent  of  ground  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  reward.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place,  in 
general,  meet  at  the  parifh  church  on  the  day  appointed; 
and,  after  divine  fervice,  choofe  from  among  themfelves 
five  who  are  not  candidates,  to  infpeCl  all  the  fields  of 
corn,  and  mark  thofe  which  they  think  the  fined.  On 
the  next  Sunday  or  holiday,  they  make  their  report  to 
the  fame  aflembly.  If  any  one  complains  that  his  corn 
has  been  unjudly  palled  over  un-noticed,  proper  perfons 
are  immediately  fent,  to  examine  whether  the  complaint 
be  jud.  The  aflembly  then  appoint  the  fame  five  as  be¬ 
fore,  or  others  if  they  pleafe,  to  go  and  infpedl  again, 
with  the  utmod  care,  the  fields  which  they  had  marked, 
and  to  judge  which  two  of  them,  one  of  wheat,  and 
the  other  of  rye,  bed  deferve  the  premiums.  On  the 
next  Sunday  or  holiday  they  declare  their  opinions  to  a 
general  aflembly  of  the  pariihioners,  as  before ;  and,  if 
no  objection  be  made  by  any  of  thofe  whole  corn  has 
been  marked,  this  aflembly  adjudges  the  premiums  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  but  if  any  one  of  them  appeals,  other  pro¬ 
per  judges  are  immediately  chofen,  and  directed  to  in- 
fpe£t  the  fpot.  On  the  next  Sunday  or  holiday,  till 
which  the  decifion  of  the  premium  is,  in  this  cafe,  of 
courfe  put  off ;  thefe  lad  examiners  make  their  report, 
and  the  matter  is  then  determined.  All  the  people  thus 
fent  by  the  aflembly,  are  paid  at  my  expence.  In  con¬ 
fequence  of  thedecilion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  premiums 
are  delivered  publickly  on  the  fead  of  the  Aflump¬ 
tion,  after  the  fervice  at  church  is  over.  Thofe  who 
win  them,  wear  the  medal,  for  a  year  only,  fattened 
with  a  green  ribbon  to  a  button-hole  of  their  coat,  and 
have,  likewife  for  that  time,  a  diftinguidied  feat  in  the 
paridi  church,  ihele  marks  of  uidinCtion  ccafe  at  the 
end  cf  the  year,  when  others  fucceed  to  them  ;  but  the 
medal  remains  the  property  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
was  adjudged,  lie  may  diipofe  of  it  as  he  pleafes  :  yet, 
though  he  is  no  longer  allowed  to  wear  it  on  tic  outJide 
of  his  cl  oaths,  there  has  not  been  a  Angle  indancc  oi 
any  one’s  felling  his  medal.  They  all  keep  it  as  a  ledge 
of  honour.  _  „ 
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xt  Thefe  rewards  have  been  produdlive  of  fo  much 
good,  and  have  raifed  fo  extraordinary  an  emulation 
among  my  tenants,  that  I  cannot  but  advife  every  gentle¬ 
man  to  pradhice  the  fame  method  upon  his  efhte.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  inftitute  fome  others,  for  different  productions  ; 
and  as  I  am  far  from  having  a  fufficient  number  of 
people  to  manage  all  my  lands,  if  the  whole  of  them 
was  under  culture,  I  have  long  thought  of  giving  gra-  | 
tuities  to  fuch  as  (hall  have  a  child  within  the  firft  year 
of  their  marriage,' to  continue  this  allowance  to  them 
fo  long  as  they  fhall  have  a  child  from,  year  to  year,  and 
to  allot  a  pretty  confiderable  fum  for  the  family  which 
fhall  have  moft  children.  Some  may,  perhaps,  think 
thefe  encouragements  for  propagating  the  human  fpecies 
odd,  and  even  fuperfluous  :  but  they  will  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  when  informed,  as  they  may  be  by  the 
inmifters  of  moft  country  parifhes,  that  many  peafants 
are  unwilling  to  get  children,  or  at  leaft  do  not  choofe 
to  have  more  than  a  very  finall  number,  when  they 
might  have  a  numerous  offspring.  If  my  abilities 
were  equal  to  my  will,  I  fliould  already  have  formed 
all  thefe  ufeful  eftablifhments.  It  is  generally  allowed, 
and  experience  has  particularly  demonftrated  it  upon 
my  eftate,  that  an  increafe  of  culture  produces  an  in- 
.  creafe  of  inhabitants  ;  and  that  wherever  there  is  room 
for  two,  with  the  means  of  fubfi fling  them,  a  marriage 
will  enfue:  but  at  the  fame  time  that  this  means  of 
increafmg  population  is  encouraged  by  a  more  extenfive 
culture  of  the  earth,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  proper  methods 
fhould  not  be  ufed  to  induce  men  likewife  to  concur  in 
the  fame  laudable  end. 

“  Ever  fineethe  year  1756,  I  have  continued  all  my 
undertakings,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before.  Thofe 
who  faw  the  condition  of  my  eftate  when  I  firft  came  to 
it,  in  the  year  1 7 37>  now  fcarcely  know  again  a  fmgle 
fpot  of  it ;  fo  much  is  the  face  of  the  country  changed. 
My  manfion-houfe,  which  was  formerly  furrounded  with 
dreary  waftes,  vaft  commons,  and  unbounded  heaths, 
now  Hands  in  the  middle  of  well  cultivated  fields  ;  my 
improvements  are  become  confiderable  both  for  extent 
and  value ;  producing  all  forts  of  grain,  and  natural 
as  well  artificial  grades.  I  have  difperfed  in  them  all 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  divided  them  into  fields  of 
proper  fizes,  feparated  by  good  ditches  planted  with 
quick  hedges.  Alleys  of  limes,  poplars,  white  mulber¬ 
ries,  chefnuts,  and  various  other  trees,  befides  being  a 
confiderable  embellifhment  to  the  whole,  afford  conve¬ 
nient  paffes  from  one  field  to  another,  yield  food  to 
cattle,  and  are  fown  from  time  to  time.  I  turn  every 
thing  to  profit ;  even  my  drieft  foils.  Many  of  my 
marfhes  are  drained,  and  yield  good  crops.  All  my 
meadows,  by  reafon  of  their  great  extent,  are  not  yet 
brought  to  the  ftate  in  which  I  wifh  to  fee  them  ;  though 
a  great  part  of  them  now  produces  excellent  hay.  I 
have  mowed  fome  of  them  twice  a  year,  and  hope  by 
and  by  to  do  the  fame  to  others  ;  for  I  intend’ to  water 
them  all,  by  making  dams  and  fluices  in  the  brooks  and 
rivulet  which  paffes  through  them. 

“  My  vineyards  are  in  good  order;  and  my  woods, 
which  are  now  in  regular  cuttings,  thrive  perfectly. 
Some  of  thefe,  which  I  have  raifed  from  the  feed,  have 
grown  fo  prcdigioufly,  that  a  ftranger  would  think  them 
much  older  than  they  really  are.  I  have  made  fome 
large  refervoirs  of  water,  and  feveral  ponds,  entirely 
new,  befides  repairing  the  old  ones.  All  thefe  have  fuc- 


ceeded,  and  yield  good  fifh.  A  quarry  of  rniII-ftor.es, 
formerly  abandoned,  now  turns  to  good  account,  and  1 
have  discovered  feveral  quarries  of  free-ftone. 

<£  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  feveral  bridges  over 
the  brooks  and  rivulet  which  divide  my  .meadows  and 
marfhy  grounds,  and  have  carried  my  roads  as  far  as  my 
improvements  extend.  Some  of  thefe  roads  lie  over 
hills,  which  could  not  be  avoided  ;  though  others  have 
been  cut  through,  at  a  great  expence.  Moft  of  my  out- 
houfes,  which  are  pretty  fpacious  for  all  my  cattle  and 
all  the  produce  of  my  land,  with  proper  buildings  for 
poultry,  barns,  granaries,  See.  are  finifhe.d ;  and  I  have 
built  farm-houfes  with  the  ftones  which  it  was  neceffary 
to  take  off  the  lands^  in  different  parts  of  my  improve¬ 
ments,  and  fettled  in  them  young  men,  who  are  now 
married,  and  have  children.  Though  my  barns  are  very 
large,  and  not  few  in  number,  I  have  the  pleafure  to 
find  that  they  would  not  contain  all  my  laft  year’s  crop 
of  corn:  a  fatisfadlion  which  I  hope  to  enjoy  ftill  more 
amply  in  the  next  and  following  years. 

(i  Thus  my  eftate,  which  formerly  yielded  fcarce  any 
thing,  now  affords  every  neceffary  for  food  and  raiment. 
"When  there,  I  can,  truly  fpeaking,  keep  a  very  good 
table,  and  be  decently  cloathed,  with  only  the  produce 
of  my  own  improvements.  I  have  no  occafion  to  buy 
any  thing,  except  fait,  fugar,  and  fpices.  My  farmers 
have  followed  my  example,  fo  far  as  their  means,  and 
the  helps  which  I  have  given  them,  have  permitted. 

“  Thefe  improvements  have,  undoubtedly,  coft  me  a 
great  deal  of  money;  but  my  income  from  them  will 
foon  be  proportionably  increafed  ;  befides  which,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  few  lands  will  require  fo  great 
an  expence  to  break  them  up,  as  mine  have  done ; 
owing  to  the  uncommon  ftubbornnefs,  inequality,  and 
unkindlinefs  of  the  foil :  nor  will  it  often  be  neceffary  to 
cut  through  hills  in  order  to  make  roads,  to  lay  cauieys 
over  quaking  bogs,  or  to  eredt  fo  many  new  build¬ 
ings  :  though,  even  if  all  thefe  difficulties  fhould  occur, 
I  would  ftill  advife  gentlemen  to  undertake  the  improve¬ 
ment.  If  they  follow  the  directions  here  given,  and 
profit  by  my  errors,  fo  as  not  to  comit  the  like,  I  can 
aflure  them  of  fuccefs,  at  a  much  lefs  expence  than  it 
has  coft  me,  who  have  thoroughly  paid  for  my  appren- 
ticefhip.  I  can  alfo  promife,  that  they  will  lay  their  mo¬ 
ney  out  at  better  intreft,  and  on  better  fecurity,  in  this, 
than  in  any  other  way  :  befides  which,  they  will  have 
the  heart-felt  fatisfadlion  of  contributing  to  the  profpe- 
'  rity  of  their  country,  to  the  increafe  of  population,  and 
to  the  enriching  of  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
enrich  themfelves. 

“  I  have  already  faid,  that  when  I  began  my  improve¬ 
ments,  two  and  twenty  years  ago,  a  third  part  of  the 
farms  in  my  parifh  were  untenanted,  for  want  of  farmers^ 
who  would  rent  them  ;  that  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
my  eftate  were  very  poor,  and  did  not,  in  general,  reap- 
corn  enough  to  fupport  them  half  the  year  ;  that  they 
were  grown  fo  indolent,  that  rather  than  cultivate  their 
ground,  which  would  have  afforded  them  a  maintenance,, 
they  chofe  to  beg,  like  vagrants,,  in  the  neighbouring 
diftridbs.  Now  their  fituation  is  very  different,  and 
they  are  no  longer  in  that  deplorable  condition.  rlhey 
are  become  induftrious,  live  by  their  labour,  and  beg  no- 
longer :  they  would  even  be  at  their  eafe  (a  happinefs 
which  I  fhall  do  my  utmoft  to  procure  them),  were  it 
not  for  obftacles  beyond  my  power  to  remedy.  The 
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parifh  now  reaps  more  corn  than  it  confumes ;  fo 
that  the  farmer  here  is  enabled  to  fell  at  the  very  markets 
where  he  ufed  to  buy.  All  my  farms  are  tenanted  ;  not 
a  lioufe  on  my  eflate  is  empty,  and  if  I  build  a  new 
one,  it  is  immediately  filled  ;  in  fliort,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  this  parifh,  for  I  have  an  exadl  lilt  of 
all  of  them,  is  double  what  it  was  in  1737-  Such  is 
the  hiltory  of  my  improvements,  and  fuch  are  the  effects 
with  which  they  have  been  attended.”  Memoir  fur  les 
Defricbemens ,  par.  II. 

COMPOST,  an  ufeful  fort  of  manure,  confifting  of 
earth,  dung,  lime,  clay,  &c.  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  well  mixed  and  rotted  together,  till  it  forms 
one  united  mafs.  See  Dung-Hills. 

CONE-WHEAT,  a  fpecies  of  wheat,  called  in  fome 
parts  of  Somerfetfhire,  blue  ball.  Some  of  the  ears  of 
this  wheat  have  awns,  and  others  none.  See  Plate  IV. 
Fig.  5. 

CONIFEP\OUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  trees  as 
bear  acones,  as  the  fir,  pine,  cedar,  & c. 

CONSOUND,  the  fame  with  bugle.  See  the  article 
Bugle. 

CONSUMPTION,  a  difeafe  incident  to  horfes,  con¬ 
fidin'::  in  a  wafte  of  mufcular  flefh,  attended  with  a  flow 
fever. 

When  a  confumption  proceeds  from  a  defebl  in  a 
horfe’s  lungs,  or  any  principal  bowel,  the  eyes  look 
dull ;  the  ears  and  feet  are  moftly  hot ;  he  coughs  fharp- 
ly  by  fits  ;  fncezes  much,  and  frequently  groans  with  it ; 
his  flanks  have  a  quick  motion  ;  he  gleets  often  at  the 
nofe,  and  fometimes  throws  out  a  yellowifh  curdled 
matter,  and  he  has  little  appetite  to  hay,  but  will  eat 
corn,  after  which  he  generally  grows  hot. 

As  to  the  cure,  one  of  the  principal  things  is  bleeding 
in  fmall  quantities,  a  pint,  or  pint  and  half,  for  fome 
horfes  is  fufficient,  which  fhould  be  repeated  as  often  as 
the  breath  is  more  than  ordinarily  opprefled.  Pe (florals 
may  be  given  to  palliate  prefent  emergent  fymptoms ; 
but  as  diffeblions  have  difeovered  both  the  glands  of  the 
lungs,  and  mefentery  to  be  fwelled,  and  often  indurated, 
the  whole  ftrefs  lies  on  mercurial  purges,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  ponderous  alteratives,  given  intermediately. 

Take  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony,  one 
pound,  powdered  very  fine,  and  add  the  fame  quantity 
of  gum'-guaiacum  and  nitre :  give  the  horfe  an  ounce  of 
this  powder,  twice  a  day,  wetting  his  feeds. 

The  fpring  grafs  is  often  extremely  fcrviceable,  but 
the  falt-marflies  are  to  be  preferred,  and  even  to  be  more 
depended  on  than  medicines  ;  for  great  alterations  are 
thereby  made  in  the  blood  and  juices,  and  no  fmall  be¬ 
nefit  arifes  from  open  air,  and  proper  exercife. 

But  it  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  a  horfe  frequent¬ 
ly  relapfes  after  appearances  of  amendment ;  when  a  yel¬ 
lowifh  gleet,  or  curdled  matter,  runs  from  his  nofe,  and 
he  grows  emacited,  is  much  addicted  to  fweat,  heaves 
much  with  a  reduplicated  motion,  and  has  a  fhort  rattling 
cough  ;  under  thefe  circumflances  there  can  be  little 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  or  any  future  fervice  from  him, 
confequently,  to  fave  farther  expences,  the  bell  way 
would  be  to  difpatch  him  as  an  incurable.  Bartleys 
Farriery ,  p.  76. 

CONVOLVULUS,  the  fame  with  bind-weed.  See 
the  article  Bind-Weed. 

COOM,  the  foot  that  gathers  over  the  mouth  of  an 
oven  j  alfo  a  compofition  of  tar  and  greafe,  with  which 
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the  axle-trees  and  boxes  of  the  wheels  of  carriages  are 
daubed  or  fmeared  over,  in  order  to  leflen  the  friclion. 

COOP,  a  tumbrel  or  cart  enclofed  with  boards,  to 
carry  dung,  fand,  grains,  &c.  which  would  otherwife 
fall  out. 

Coop,  likewife  fignifies  a  pen,  or  enclofed  place, 
where  lambs,  poultry,  8cc.  are  fhut  up  in  order  to  be 
fed. 

COPPICE,  low  woods,  cut  at  flated  times  for  poles, 
fuel,  &c. 

“  If  you  arc  to  plant  a  coppice,  fays  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Lille,  it  is  a  good  way  to  fei  your  plants  in  trenches, 
as  one  raifes  quickfet  hedges,  and  not  to  fow  feeds,  for 
they  are  tedious  in  coming  forward,  and  will  tire  one’s  * 
patience  in  weeding  them.  I  would  not  fet  above  four 
plants  in  twelve  feet  fquare,  and  at  regular  diftances,  fo 
that  the  benefit  of  ploughing  might  not  be  loll ;  and 
then  at  fix  or  feven  year’s  growth  I  would  plafh,  by 
laying  the  whole  fhoot,  end  and  all,  under  the  earth  in 
the  trenches,  which  would  not  therefore  be  choaked, 
but  {hoot  forth  innumerable  iffues  :  this,  by  great  expe¬ 
rience,  oak,  afh,  hazle,  and  withy,  will  do. 

“  In  our  parks  we  never  fet  lefs  than  an  hundred 
plants  in  a  double  chafed  lugg;  and  if  the  earth  turned 
up  fuch  rubbilh  and  ftoney  fluff  that  the  edge  of 
earth  on  which  they  are  to  plant,  is  too  narrow  for  ft 
double  chafe,  then  they  always  fet  eighty  plants  on  a 
fingle  chafe  in  a  lugg. 

“  I  obferve  the  ledgy  grafs  comes  not  up  in  felled 
coppices  the  firfl  fummer  ;  confequently  the  young  flioots 
have  a  year’s  flart  of  that  grafs  ;  the  next  fummer  the 
fedgy  grafs  comes  up,  and  grows  ancle  high,  equal  with 
the  two  year’s  flioots :  but  what  harm  can  it  then  do  to 
the  wood  ?  The  third  year  the  fedgy  grafs  dies,  and 
you  fee  no  more  of  it.  I  fpeak  this,  in  anlwer  to  die 
countryman’s  objedlion,  who  pleads  for  putting  fome 
fort  of  cattle  into  coppices  to  keep  down  the  fedge, 
which  he  pretends  otherwife  will  choak  and  damage  the 
plants.  1  have  experienced  this  to  my  cofl. 

“  It  was  May  the  fixth,  in  the  year  1701,  that  I 
bought  fome  yearlings  ;  and  I  afked  the  farmer,  if  I 
might  not  put  them  in  the  coppice  till  midfummer  ;  the 
farmer  faid,  not  yet,  by  any  means,  for  fear  they  fhould 
be  oakered,  that  is,  left  they  fhould  bite  ofF  the  oak- 
bud  before  it  came  into  leaf,  which  might  bake  in  their 
maws  and  kill  them  ;  but  after  the  oak-bud  was  in  leaf, 
it  would  be  fafe  enough.  The  higher  coppices  are  fit  for 
yearlings,  and  the  coppices  of  the  lafl  year’s  growth  for 
hog-fiieep  in  winter.  My  fliepherd  faid,  what  the  far¬ 
mer  obferved  as  to  the  oak- bud  was  true ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  year  was  fo  backward,  that  they  were  not  yet 
come  out,  and  fo  there  could  be  no  danger  at  prefent. 
Farmer  Elton  faid,  his  father  had  loll  abundance  ot 
yearlings  by  the  oak-bud,  by  putting  them  into  the  cop¬ 
pices  while  that  was  out.  I  have  finee  experienced  the 
fame,  and  I  have  fince  remarked  the  fame. 

“  It  is  a  common  faying,  that  calves  will  not  crop  in 
woods :  but  I  put  fix  calves  in  my  woods,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  which  very  much  cropt  the  yearling-fhoots.  All 
hufbandmen  1  told  of  it  very  much  wondered  at  it  ;  but 
the  reafon  to  me  was  clear,  viz.  On  fird  putting  them 
in  there  came  three  or  four  days  hard  frofi,  with  a  {hal¬ 
low  fnow,  and  a  rime  that  laid  on  the  bennetty  grafs,  io 
that  they  could  not  come  at  the  ground,  but  only  met 
with  brier  leaves,  of  which,  though  1  had  plenty,  they 
U  2  were 
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were  but  thin  diet  to  depend  on  altogether ;  yet  together 
with  other  pickings,  would  have  been  a  noble  mainte¬ 
nance  for  them,  if  they  could  have  come  at  the  rowet : 
this  ftrcightnefs  of  fodder  brought  them  to  the  neceffity 
of  cropping  the  young  fhoots,  which  they  afterwards 
continued  to  do,  having  got  the  habit  of  it,  and  finding, 
when  the  weather  came  fevere,  the  {hoots  to  be  tooth - 
ionic,  though  the  rowet  in  the  coppices  would  have  been 
fufficient. 

“  For  a  general  rule,  newly  weaned  calves  are  lefs 
hurtful  to  newly  cut  fpring-woods  than  any  other  cattle, 
cfpecially  if  there  be  abundance  of  grafs  ;  and  fome  fay, 
colts  of  a  year  old  will  do  no  harm  :  but  the  calves  mult 
be  permitted  to  flay  a  while  longer,  and  furely  the  later 
you  admit  beads  to  graze  the  better. 

“  Letting-  coppice-wood  grow  to  fixteen  or  feventeen 
years  growth  is  of  great  fervice  to  young  heirs,  becaufe 
by  fo  many  years  growth  their  backs  are  cafe-hardened, 
and  able  to  withftand  the  cold,  when  the  coppice  is  cut, 
and  they  mud  dand  naked,  whereas,  when  coppices  are 
cut  at  ten  and  eleven  years  growth,  the  barks  of  the 
y.oung  heirs  are  fo  tender,  that  they  are  darved  with 
cold  air  and  winds.  Ivy  itfelf,  fays  Evelyn,  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  many  a  fair  tree,  if  very  old,  and  taken  off, 
does  frequently  kill  the  trees  by  a  too  fudden  expofure 
to  the  unaccullomed  cold. 

“  When  coppice-wood  is  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
growth,  it  will  yield  a  better  price  in  proportion  than 
young  wood,  becaufe  it  will  be  applicable  to  more  ufes, 
and  particularly  in  the  cooper’s  bulinefs  ;  for  he  will  ufe 
the  withy  and  fome  of  the  alb  for  hoops  and  wine  hogf- 
heads  ;  another  part  of  the  afh  may  ferve  for  prong- 
daves,  rake-daves,  and  rath-pins  for  waggons,  and  the 
red  mav  be  parcelled  out  for  hurdle  and  fiake-rods. 

“  Oaken  items  of  fourteen  years  growth  are,  in  my 
wocfds,  which  in  a  great  meafure  confid  of  theVn,  as 
high  as  the  adi  or  withy,  and  meafure  more  in  the  dia¬ 
meter  ;  for  oaken  dems  are  dronger  at  root,  and  will 
hold  growing  longer  than  afh,  withy,  or  hazle.  When 
hazle  grows  fpriggy  in  the  body,  and  dioots  forth  from 
the  fides  of  the  back,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  has  given  out, 
and  done  growing  at  the  top. 

“  Coppice-wood,  in  hedging  and  hurdling,  wears 
much  better  and  longer,  if  cut  between  Michaelmas 
and  Chridmas,  but  fells  bed  in  faggots,  if  cut  between 
Chridmas  and  Lady-day,  becaufe  it  dirinks  lefs,  and  is 
much  fwelled,  and  looks  bed  to  the  buyer.  The  method 
at  Crux-Eadon,  and  the  hill-country  adjacent,  i-s  only  to 
oblige  the  buyers  to  rid  the  coppice  by  Midfurnmer ;  they 
think  the  coppices  are  not  harmed,  if  rid  by  the  time 
the  Midfummer-fhocts  fpring  up  ,  but  they  had  not  rid 
this  year,  1697,  by  the  latter  end  of  July. 

C(  It  is  obferved,  that  coppice-wood,  cut  for  hedging 
at  the  latter  end  of  ' winter,  will  not  endure  fo  long  by  a 
year  as  that  which  is  cut  at  the  beginning  of  winter  : 

.  which,  as  I  believe,  may  not  only  be,  becaufe  the  wood 
late  cut,  is  cut  after  the  fap  is  rifen,  or  attenuated  by 
the  fun,  but  alfo  oftentimes  becaufe  it  is  not  cut  long 
enough  before  fuch  rarefaction  is  made  ;  for,  if  a  tree, 
or  a  cyon  cut  to  be  grafted,  as  Quintery  affirms,  will 
endure  many  weeks  of  the  winter  out  of  the  ground,  or* 
without  being  grafted,  and,  when  fpring  lhall  come,  it 
will  by  virtue  of  the  fap  inherent  in  it,  when  attenuated 
put  forth  buds  for  fome  time,  till  it  dries  away  ;  fo  it 
follows,  that  the  fap  inherent  always  in  the  Item  of  the 
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wood,  if  not  cut  lb  early  as  to  have  long  time  to  dry, 
may  be  put  into  motion  at  fpring,  fo  as  to  effiecl  the 
abovementioned  inconvenience  ;  therefore  I  hold  hedg¬ 
ing-wood  and  fire-faggots  fhould  be  cut  in  O&ober.  & 

“  It  is  a  common  pra&ice  of  hufbandmen  to  fell  their 
hedge-rows,  and  fmall  brakes  within  the  grounds,  thofe 
years  they  fow  the  grounds  with  wheat ;  but  fuch  per- 
l'ons  ought  well  to  confider,  firft,  whether  fuch  land, 
after  tire  wheat  is  off,  will  not  bear  a  rowet  too  long  for 
{beep  to  eat,  and,  if  fo,  great  cattle  muff  be  put  in  to 
eat  up  the  long  rowet,  and  the  fooner  the  better  for 
their  tooth  ;  and  then  attendance  muff  be  given  by  a 
cow- keeper  by  day,  before  the  harveft  is  in,  and  confe- 
quently  the  wages  dearer,  and  when  you  may  have  many 
other  offices  to  employ  fuch  a  perlon  in  :  therefore,  in 
fuch  cafe,  my  advice  is-  to  let  the  hedge  rows  Hand  till 
after  the  wheat  crop  be  got  in,  when  great  cattle  may  he 
buffered  to  feed  down  the  rowet  without  prejudice  to  the 
hedge-rows,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  fuch  grafs  is 
wanted  by  night ;  and,  during  the  future  three  crops,  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed  the  rowet  will  not  be  fo  large,  but  ffieep. 
may  overcome  it,  nor  will  they  very  much  prejudice  the 
young  wood.”  Lip’s  Hujbandry ,  vol.  II.  p.  245. 

In  railing  coppices,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
the  wood  they  are  to  be  compofed  of  be  fuch  as  is  pro¬ 
per  for  the  foil  you  raife  them  on,  and  that  it  be  proper 
for  the  ufes  you  defign  to  fell  it  for,  which  you  muff  be 
regulated  in  by  the  vent  you  have  ;  and  let  the  profits 
rebuffing  from  your  under-wood  regulate  the  thicknefs  of 
your  ftandards ;  for  in  proportion  as  they  are  thicker  or 
thinner,  they  will  do  more  or  lefs  injury  to  your  under¬ 
wood.  Tou  fhould  likewife  confider  at  what  growth  you 
can  fell  your  under- wood  ;  only  remember  that  the. older 
and  taller  your  under-wood  is,  the  betterit  is  both  for  fuel,, 
and  for  what  ftandards  you  leave,  becaufe  they  will  be  the 
taller  and  ftraiter,  by  being  forced  up  by  the  wood; 
that  grows  about  them;  though  a  deep  foil  contributes 
much  to  their  fpring.  It  is  alfo  neceffary,  about  the 
time  of  your  felling,  to  lay  out  your  feverai  falls,  that 
you  may  haye  an  annual  fucceffion,  to  yield  a  yearly  pro-- 
fit.  But  though  the  feldom  felling  of  coppices  yields  the. 
more  and  better  wood  ;  yet  the  frequent  cutting  of  it* 
makes  it  thicken,  and  gives  room  for  the  feedlings  to> 
come  up.  If  many  trees  grow  in  the  coppice  that  is  to* 
be  cut  down,  fell  both  them  and  the  underwood  toge¬ 
ther,  cutting  off’  the  flubs  as  near  the  ground  as  con¬ 
venient,  and  thofe  of  the  underwood  a-flope  and  fmooth,, 
and  not  above  naif  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  and  flock 
up  the  yoots  of  the  timber-trees,  if  they  fend  forth  no 
fhoots,  in  order  to  make  room  for  fee.dlmgs  and  young 
roots  to  grow. 

The  under-wood  may  be  cut  from  the  beginning  off 
October  to  the  latter  end  of  February  ;  but  February  is. 
the  beft  month  to  cut  wood  in,  where  you  have  but  a 
fmall  quantity  to  fell,  that  you  may  do  it  before  the 
fpring  comes  on  too  much  :  take  great  care  to  prevent 
the  carters  from  brufhing  againft  the  young  ftandards,. 
and  let  all  your  wood  be  carried  out  by  Midfurnmer,  and 
made  up  by  tha  end  of  April  at  the  fartheft  ;  for  if  the 
rows  and  brufh  lie  longer  unbound  or  unmade  up,  it 
will  fpoil  many  of  the  young  fhoots  and  feedlings.  If 
the  winter  before  you  fell,  you  enclofe  it  fo  as  to  keep 
all  cattle  out  of  it,  your  care  and  trouble  will  be  well  re- 
compenfedw 
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Your  elder  underwood  may  be  grazed  about  July,  or 
in  winter,  but,  for  a  general  rule,  newly  weaned  calves 
are  the  lead  prejudicial  to  new  cut  wood,  where  there  is 
abundance  of  grafs  ;  and  fome  fay  colts  of  a1  year  old  ; 
but  then  they  muft  be  drove  out  by  the  beginning  of 
May  at  fartheft.  However,  if  nothing .  at  all  be  fuf- 
fered  to  come  in,  it  will  be  better.  In  this  every  m«n  s 

experience  muft  direct  him.  . 

If  your  woods  happen  to-  be  cropt  by  cattle,  it  will  be 
better  to  cut  them  down,  and  they  will  then  make  frem 
flioots  ;  whereas  what  has  been  bit  by  the  cattle,  will  be 
otherwife  Hunted  for  feveral  years  before  it  will  take  to 
its  growth.  Mortimer's  Hujbattdry ,  vol.  II.  pcg.be). 

CORD  of  Wood)  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  fuel, 
properly  Hacked  up  ;  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  formerly 
mcafured  with  a  cord,  The  dimenfions  of  a  ftatute  cord 
of  wood  are  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  lour 

feet  brOud* 

CORE,  a  diforder  incident  to  fheep,  occafioned  by 
worms  in  their  liver,  refembling  a  plaice,  or  flounder. 

A  {beep,  if  chiefly  fed  with  hay,  will  live  a  year  alter 
being  affc&cd  with  this  diflemper,  by  which  time  he  will 
have  a  water-bladder  as  large  as  an  egg,  under  his  throat; 
at  the  fame  time  his  eyes,  mouth,  and  gums,  will  be 
white.  . 

If  any  fheep  in  a  flock  core  during  the  winter,  it  will 
be  eafily  feen  at  Hearing-time  ;  for  fuch  fheep  will  be 
poorer  than  the  reH  ;  their  wool  alfo  will  run  into 
threads,  twitting  together  at  the  ends,  and  look  feme- 
what  like  teats.  The  latt  particular  is  not  however  a 
certain  flgn  of  a  fheep’s  being  cored  ;  for  fometlmesthe 
wool  of  very  found  flieep  will  be  apt  to  run  togetner  into 
threads  ;  and  the  finer  the  wool  the  more  apt  it  is  to  twiit 
together  in  that  manner.  There  is  no  method  ol  cur- 
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this  diftemper  hitherto  known.  Life's  Hufbandry , 

vol.  n.  peg.  207.  .  .  , 

CORIANDER,  the  name  of  a  plant  formerly  much 
cultivated  in  England  ;  but  at  prefent  little  of  it  is 

fown.  .  .  ,  ,  , 

The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  autum  on  rich  land  ; 

and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be  hoed 
out  to  about  four  inches  diflance,  every  way,  clearing 
them  from  weeds.  By  the  above  management,  the 
plants  will  grow  ftrong,  and  produce  a  greater  quantity 

of  good  feeds.  Miller's  Gard.  Dift. 

CORN,  a  general  name  for  grain  that  grows  in  ears, 

not  in  pods,  as  wheat,  barley,  Sec.  .  . 

If  corn  he  lodged,  it  may  be  cut  before  it  is  quite 
ripe  ;  and  if  blighted,  it  cannot  be  cut  too  foon.  But 
if  neither  of  thefe  accidents  happen,  both  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  fliould  be  fuflFered  to  Hand  till  full  ripe.  The  grain 
will  alfo  grow  plumper  by  being  left  a  while  in  the  ueld 
after  cutting,  to  take  the  dew ;  but  the  ftraw  will  be  in¬ 
jured  by  it ;  nor  muft  it  by  any  means  be  laid  up  uarnp 
in  the  mow,  left  it  heat,  and  become  what  is  called 
mow-burnt  ;  and  perhaps  take  fire.  A  great  numoer  of 
weeds  will  produce  the  fame  efleft,  if  the  corn  be  hou.ee. 
before  their  ftalks  are  fufficiently  withered. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  authors  of  the  Mufeum  Rulti- 
cum  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  17635  nat^  l^enty 
acres  of  barley,  which  was  rather  weedy  at  harveft :  on 
which  account  he  was  defirous  of  giving  it  as  much  herd 
room  as  he  could  conveniently  ;  but  the  weather  pro- 
mifing  to  be  very  wet,  he  was  obliged  to  cart  his  bailey, 
which  he  put  into  the  bay  of  a  large  barn. 
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Whilft  this  work  was  going  forward,  be  was  called 
away,  and  in  his  abfence  his  fon  got  a  horfe  upon  the 
mow  to  tread  it ;  by  which  means,  the  weeds,  not  being 
thoroughly  dry,  caufed  the  barley  to  heat  to  fo  violent  a 
degree,  that  he  was  very  apprehenfive  of  its  firing. 

“  My  men,  adds  he,  were  in  a  violent  hurry  to  get  it. 
out  of  the  barn  ;  but  this  I  would  by  no  means  confent  to. 

I  however  ordered  one  of  them  to  get  upon  the  mow  with 
a  cutting-knife,  and  cut  in  it  a  round  hole  Hkc  a  wed. 

He  began  the  work  ;.  but  in  about  five  minutes,  being  al- 
moft  overcome  by  the  heat,  I  fent  another  to  relieve  him  ; 
and  thus  they  worked  fpell  and  fnell,  till  they  got  to  the 
bottom. 

“  This  round  hole  faved  my  barley,  and  perhaps  my 
barn  too;  for  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  chimney  or  flue,, 
to  carry  off  the  heat.”  Mufeum  Ruficum ,  vol.  Ill  •  p «  3^5* 

For.  the  method  of  preferring  corn  alter  it  is  threfhed,. 
fee  the  article  Granary..  And  for  preferving  it  in  the 
ftraw,  fee  Reek. 

CORN-CROWFOOT,  a  weed  very  common  among 
the  corn.  It  has  an  upright  Halk  ;  the  leaves  aie  ot 
pale  green,  and  cut  into  long,  narrow,  acute  fegment.->. 
The  flowers  are  much  frnafler  and  paler  than  the  crowfoot 
of  the  paftures  :  but  the  feed-veflels  are  the  moft  1  emat  ka- 
ble,  being  covered  all  over  with  prickles.  See  1  late  \  . 

*  CORN-FLAG,,  a  very  troublefome  weed,  multiplying 
exceedingly  by  its  roots.  It  has  a  round  comprefied  tu¬ 
berous  root,,  which  is  of  ay.ellowiih  colour,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  furrowed  Ikin,  like  that  of.  the  vernal  crocm, , 
From  this  root  arifes  two  flat  fword-fhaped  leaves,  which 
embrace  each  other  at  their  bafe  ;  and  between  thefe  arifes 
the  flower-ftalk,  which  grows  near  two  feet  high,  having, 
one  or  two  narrow  leaves  embracing  it  like  a  fheath. 
This  Halk  is  terminated  by  five  or  fixpurple  flowers,  Hand-- 
ing  above  each  other  at  fome  diftan.ee,  and  ranged  on  one., 
fide-  o£  the  Halk ;  each  of  thefe  has  a  fheath,  which  covers, 
the  flower-bud,  before  it  expands,  but  fplits  open  length— 
ways  when  the  flowers  blow,  and  afterwards  Ihrivels  up 
to  a  dry  Ikin,  which  remains  about  the  feed-veflel,  tul, 
the  feeds  are  ripe,  which  is  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  the  beginning  of  May,  or  m 
June.  Some  of  thefe  flowers  are  white,  and  others  flefli-- 
coloured.. 

Corn-flag  is  extremely  difficult  to  root  out,  as  every 
part  of  the  root  will  grow.  The  beft  manner  of  extir¬ 
pating  it  is  that  already  mentioned  under  the  article  coltsr- 
foot.  °  See  Coltsfoot,. 

CORN-MAR.YGOLD,  the  name  of  a  very  trouble.- 
fome-weed,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies,  one  common 
in  corn-fields,  and  the  other  in  moift  paftures.  The 
leaves  of  the  firft  fort  embrace  the  ftalks,  the  upper  being 
jagged,  and  the  lower  indented  like  a  faw.  I  he  leconi 
is,  by  C.  Bauhine,  called  the  greater  wild  daify,  with  a  leafy 
ftalk.  It  rifes  with  ftalks  near  two  feet  high,  garniihed 
with  oblong  indented  leaves,  which  embrace  the  Hanes 
with  their  bafe.  Each  of  thefe  ftalks  is  terminated  by 
one  white  flower,  fhaped  like  that  of  the  daily,  but  fom 
times  as  large.  It  flowers  in  June.  See  Plate  V.  fcg.  34. 

The  corn- mary  gold  has  a  perennial  woody  root,  which 
ftriking  deep  requires  a  confiderable  quantity  oi  *ood, 
and  therefore  muft  he  a  great  enemy  to  the  corn.  Conn- 
derable  pains  muft  be  taken  before  this  weed  can  be  extir- 
pated,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  bef.des  multiplying 
by  its  roots,  its  feed  will  grow,  if  ploughed  m,  a.  that  u t 
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the  garden  marygold  will  do  when  dug  in.  Deep  and 
repeated  hoeings  are  therefore  neceflary,  before  it  runs  to 
feed. 

COR.N-PARSLEY,  the  name  of  a  low  branching 
plant  common  among  corn.  The  brandies  grow  thick 
together,  and  are  knotted  and  crooked.  The  flowers 
grow  clofe  together  after  the  manner  of  parfley,  and  are 
of  a  white  colour  inclining  to  yellow.  The  feeds  are 
large  in  proportion  to  the  plant ;  and  are  fet  about  with 
little  crooked  briftles  ;  which  makes  them  adhere  to  the 
blockings  in  great  plenty,  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  which 
is  generally  about  harveft.  See  Plate  V.  fig,  35. 

CORN-WORM,  the  infe£l  lately  obferved  in  Trance 
to  be  fo  very  deftrudlive  to  corn.  See  the  article  But¬ 
terfly. 

CORNER-TEETH,  the  teeth  which  appear  when  a 
horfe  is  coming  five  years  old.  See  the  article  Age. 

CORONET,  the  loweft  part  of  a  horfe’s  paftern, 
which  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  hair  which  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
hoof. 

COSH,  the  fame  with  pods.  See  the  article  Pod. 

COSSART,  or  C-oJJet  Lamb ,  a  lamb  left  by  its  dam’s 
-dying  before  it  is  capable  of  fluffing  for  itfelf ;  or  it  is 
a  lamb  taken  from  a  ewe  that  brings  two,  three,  or  four 
lambs  at  a  yeaning,  and  confequently  is  incapable  of 
bringing  them  all  up.  The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  a 
colt,  calf,  See.  *• 

In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  if  there  be  not  another  ewe 
at  liberty  to  fuckle  it,  it  muft  be  brought  up  by  hand, 
or  perifh.  By  an  ewe  at  liberty  is  meant  one  that  has, 
by  fome  accident,  loll  her  lamb,  and  has  milk  enough 
to  fuckle  a  lamb  yeaned  by  another. 

COSTIVENESS,  a  complaint  to  which  horfes  are  often 
fubjedl ;  fometimes  occafioned  by  violent  and  hard  exer- 
cife,  efpecially  in  hot  weather  ;  and  fometimes  by  Hand¬ 
ing  long  at  hard  meat,  without  grafs,  or  other  cleanfing 
diet,  and  with  very  little  exercife. 

The  cure  for  this  complaint  is  eafy,  only  by  giving 
him  an  open  diet  for  fome  time;  and  if  any  thing  more  is 
wanting,  lenitive  mild  purges  are  the  molt  likely  to  fuc- 
Ceed.  Such  as  Glauber’s  falts  with  lenitive  ele£luary, 
four  ounces  of  each,  difiolved  in  warm  ale  or  water, 
and  repeated  every  other  day.  This,  with  fealded  bran 
given  every  day,  will  foon  remove  the  complaint,  and 
carry  off  the  vifeid  flime  engendered  in  the  guts,  which 
is  generally  the  caufe  of  his  collivenefs. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  collivenefs  in  horfes, 
which  is  much  harder  to  be  removed,  viz.  that  which 
feems  to  be  natural,  or  grown  into  a  habit.  We  find 
fome  very  good  horfes  liable  to  this  diforder;  and,  when 
it  is  of  long  continuance,  they  are  apt  to  grow  lean  and 
emaciated,  feel  hot  and  dry,  their  hair  flaring,  and  there 
is  danger  of  fome  approaching  ficknefs. 

This  diforder  is  not  eafily  removed  ;  nor  is  it  often 
necefl'ary  to  bring  fuch  horfes  into  a  contrary  habit  ;  for 
where  this  is  natural,  it  may  proceed  from  a  more  than 
ordinary  ftrength  and  rigidity  in  the  fmall  fibres  of  the 
flomach  and  guts,  which  makes  them  digeft  their  ali¬ 
ment  well,  and  retain  their  excrements  longer  ;  and 
when  fuch  a  habit  can  be  kept  within  any  proper  me¬ 
dium,  the  horfe  will  continue  in  flrength  and  vigour, 
without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
thefe  horfes  are,  for  the  moft  part,  able  to  endure  great 
fatigue  and  labour.  However,  it  is  proper  to  give 


fuch  horfes,  at  all  convenient  times,  an  opening  diet. 
For  if  this  habit  happens,  by  any  accident,  to  grow  in¬ 
to  an  habitual  collivenefs,  fo  as  to  produce  ill  effe£ls,  as 
heat,  drynefs  of  the  conftitution,  little  fcabby  eruptions 
over  the  flein,  and  a  rough  coat,  it  will  then  be  neceflary 
to  remove  it  in  fome  degree,  which  cannot  be  done  but 
by  a  continual  ufe  of  emollients,  joined  by  a  loofe  open¬ 
ing  diet. 

Purging  is  here  alfo  neceflary,  and  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  complied  with  ;  but  purging  in  the  common  way 
with  Barbadoes  or  other  plantation  aloes,  feldom  has  any 
great  effe£l  longer  than  the  purge  is  working  ;  for  when 
that  is  over,  the  fame  habit  of  collivenefs  generally  re¬ 
turns  as  ftrong  as  ever.  Scalded  bran,  and  the  common 
opening  diet,  feldom  makes  any  great  alteration  in  thelc 
horfes.  The  aloetic  purges  will  fcarcely  work,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  made  ftrong,  for  they  then  chiefly  run 
olf  by  urine,  which  does  the  creature  little  fervice  in 
this  cafe.  But  after  the  common  purges  have  failed,  the 
following  will  fucceed  beyond  expe£lation. 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  fix  drams  ;  fpermaceti,  half 
an  ounce;  feenugreek-feeds  in  powder,  two  ounces? 
make  the  whole  into  two  balls,  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  honey,  or  common  treacle,  and  give  them  in  a 
morning  falling. 

Let  the  horfe  have  fealded  barley  inftead  of  fealded 
bran,  and  the  liquor  of  the  barley  for  his  drink,  milk 
warm.  This  will  work  very  gently,  where  ftronger 
purges  have  little  other  effect  upon  coftive  horfes  than  to 
gripe  and  make  them  lick.  It  ought  to  be  repeated  once 
in  four  days,  and  may  be  continued  till  he  has  taken  fix 
dofes.  Let  him  have  an  ounce  of  feenugreek-feeds  once 
a  day,  in  one  of  his  malhes,  and  when  the  purgation  is 
over,  continue  the  ufe  of  the  foenugreek  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  gives  linfecd  in  the  fame  manner,  either  in  his  dry 
or  moift  feeds,  until  the  horfe  grows  fmooth  and  well 
coated,  and  his  dung  moift  and  in  good  order.  Gibfon's 
Farriery,  vol.  II.  p.  134. 

COTYLEDONS,  rinds,  or  hulks. 

COLTCH-GRASS,  quick- grafs,  knot-grafs  or  dog-grafs , 
is  one  of  the  worft  of  weeds  among  corn,  and  one  of  the 
moft  difficult  to  extirpate  in  arable  land  ;  every  joint 
of  its  long  creeping  roots  being  capable  of  foon  producing 
a  new  plant,  after  thofe  roots  have  been  broken  by  the 
plough.  The  ufual  way  of  deftroying  it,  is  by  laying 
the  land  fallow  in  fummer,  and  frequently  harrowing  it 
well  over,  to  draw  out  the  roots,  every  piece  of  which 
fhould  then  be  burnt,  for  the  reafon  already  mentioned. 
Where  this  is  carefully  done,  the  ground  may  be  fo  well 
cleanfed  in  one  fummer,  that  the  remaining  roots  will  not 
do  any  great  injury  to  the  enfuing  crop  :  but  the  bell 
way  is  to  fow  the  land  in  which  this  weed  prevails  with 
fuch  plants  as  require  the  horfe-hoeing  culture.  Die 
blade  of  this  grafs  is  fo  rough,  that  the  cattle  will  not 
feed  upon  it  when  green. 

COVERT,  ftieltered,  not  open,  not  expofed. 

COUGH,  a  convulfive  motion  of  the  lungs,  being  an 
effort  of  nature  to  throw  up  fome  offending  matter. 

Horfes  are  very  fubje£l  to  coughs,  which  are  fometimes 
occafioned  by  colds,  and  often  by  the  idjudicious  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  is  often  fettled  habitual  coughs,  which  fre¬ 
quently  degenerate  into  afthmas,  and  broken  wind. 

Nothing  has  more  perplexed  pra£litioners  than  the 
cure  of  fettled  coughs  ;  the  caufe  of  which,  perhaps, 

has 
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has  been  their  want  of  attention  to  the  different  fymp- 
toms  which  diftinguifh  one  cough  from  another  ;  for, 
without  ftridt  obfervance  thereof,  it  is  impoffible  to  find 
out  the  true  method  of  cure. 

Thus,  if  a  horfe’s  cough  is  of  long  (landing,  attended 
with  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  flefh,  and  weaknefs, 
it’  denotes  a  confumption  ;  and  that  the  lungs  are  full 
of  knotty,  hard  fubltances,  called  tubercles,  which  have 
often  been  difeovered  on  difledtion. 

The  following  figns  denote  when  the  cough  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  phlegm,  and  (limy  matter,  that  (butt  up  the 
vefiels  of  the  lungs. 

The  horfe’s  flanks  have  a  fudden  quick  motion  ;  he 
breathes  thick,  but  not  with  his  noftrils  open,  like  a 
horfe  in  a  fever,  or  that  is  broken-winded  ;  his  cough 
is  fometimes  dry  and  hufky,  fometimes  moift,  before 
which  he  wheezes,  rattles  in  the  throat,  and  fometimes 
throws  out  of  his  nofe  and  mouth  great  gobs  of  white 
phlegm,  efpecially  after  drinking,  or  when  he  begins 
or  ends  his  exercife,  which  difeharge  commonly  gives 
great  relief.  Some  fuch  horfes  wheeze  and  rattle  to  fuch 
a  degree,  and  are  fo  thick  winded,  that  they  can  fcarce 
move  on,  till  they  have  been  out  fome  time  in  the  air  ; 
though  then  they  will  perform  beyond  expectation. 

Thefe  are  properly  afthmatic  cafes,  and  ought  to  be 
diflinguifhed  in  their  fymptoms  from  that  purfivenefs  and 
thick  windednefs  we  fee  in  fome  horfes,  occafioned  by 
too  full,  or  foul  feeding,  want  of  due  exercife,  or  their 
being  taken  up  from  winter’s  grafs.  But  thefe  two  lafl 
cafes  are  eafily  cured  by  proper  diet  and  exercife;  the 
one  by  lowering  his  keeping,  and  the  other  by  increaf- 
ing  it. 

The  above  aftmatic  cafe  proves  often  very  obflinate ; 
but,  if  it  happens  to  a  young  horfe,  and  the  cough  is 
not  of  long  (landing,  it  is  greatly  relieved,  if  not  total¬ 
ly  cured,  by  the  following  method. 

If  the  horfe  is  full  of  flelli,  bleed  him  plentifully  ;  if 
low  in  flefh,  more  fparingly ;  which  may  occafionally  be 
repeated,  on  very  great  oppreflions,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  in  proportionate  quantities. 

As  mercurial  medicines  are  found  remarkably  ufeful 
in  thefe  cafes,  give  a  mercurial  ball,  with  two  drams  of 
calomel,  over  night,  and  a  common  purge  the  next 
morning  ;  or  the  following,  which  is  much  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Gibfon : 

Take  gum-galbanum,  ammoniacum,  and  affa-feetida, 
of  each  two  drams  ;  fine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  faffron,  one 
dram  ;  oil  of  annifeeds,  two  drams  ;  oil  of  amber,  one 
dram  ;  with  honey  enough  to  form  into  a  ball. 

They  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  with  the 
ufual  cautions.  In  the  intermediate  days,  and  for  fome 
time  after,  one  of  the  following  balls  may  be  given 
'every  morning : 

Take  cinnabar  of  antimony,  finely  levigated,  fix 
ounces;  gum-ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and  afl'a-feetida, 
of  each  two  ounces  ;  garlic,  four  ounces  ;  faflron,  half 
an  ounce  :  make  into  a  pafte  for  balls,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  honey. 

Thefe  balls  are  extremely  well  calculated  for  this  pur- 
pofe  :  but  if  they  are  thought  too  expenfive,  the  cordial 
ball  may  be  given,  with  an  eight  part  of  powdered,  fquills 
and  Barbadoes  tar  :  or  equal  quantities  of  the  above, 
and  cordial  ball  may  be  beat  up  together  ;  and  where 
they  can  be  afforded,  balfam  of  Peru,  balfam  of  fulphur, 
and  flower  of  Benjamin,  would  undoubtedly,  added  to 


the  cordial  ball,  make  it  a  more  efficacious  medicine,  in 
cafes  of  this  fort,  as  thus  : 

Take  of  the  pedloral  or  cordial  ball,  one  pound  ;  bal¬ 
fam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce;  balfam  of  fulphur  anifated, 
one  ounce  ;  flower  of  Benjamin,  half  an  ounce :  honey 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  form  them  into  a  pafte:  give 
the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg  every  morning. 

Exercife  in  a  free  open  air  is  very  ferviceable,  and  the 
diet  ffiould  be  moderate.  Horfes  fubjedt  to  any  inward 
oppreflions  of  the  lungs,  fhould  never  be  fluttered  to 
have  a  belly  full ;  that  is,  they  fhould  never  be  permit¬ 
ted  fo  to  diitend  their  ftomach  with  meat  or  water,  as  to 
prefs  againft  the  midriff ;  which  of  courfe  would  hinder 
refpiration.  Their  hay  fhould  even  be  abridged,  given 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  fprinkled  with  water  ;  and  their 
ufual  allowance,  both  of  corn  and  water,  fhould  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  feveral  portions:  by  fuch  a  regulation  in  diet, 
horfes  maybe  fo  recovered  as  to  do  great  fervice;  and  in 
all  diforders  of  the  lungs,  it  is  what  fhould  principally 
be  attended  to. 

The  following  are  the  fymptoms  of  a  dry  cough,  or 
afthma. 

The  horfe  afflidled  with  this  cough,  eats  heartily, 
hunts,  and  goes  through  his  bufinefs  with  alacrity,  ap¬ 
pears  well  coated,  and  has  all  the  figns  of  perfect  health  ; 
yet  he  (hall  cough  at  particular  times  almoft  mceflantly, 
without  throwing  up  any  thing,  except  that  the  violence 
of  the  cough  will  caufe  a  little  clear  water  to  diftil  from 
his  nofe.  Though  this  cough  is  not  periodical,  yet 
fome  of  thefe  horfes  cough  mod  in  a  morning,  after  drink¬ 
ing. 

This  may  properly  be  (tiled  a  nervous  afthma  in  a 
horfe,  as  probably  it  chiefly  afl'edls  the  nerves  in  the 
membranous  parts  of  the  lungs  and  midriff ;  and  is  a 
cafe  very  doubtful  at  lead,  if  not  incurable :  but  when  the 
horfe  is  young,  the  following  method  may  be  fuccefs- 
ful : 

Take  away  firft  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  ;  then- 
give  him  two  drams  of  calomel,  mixed  up  with  an  ounce 
of  diapente,  for  two  nights  ;  and  the  next  morning  a 
purging  ball.  Keep  him  well  cloathed  and  littered,  and 
feed  him  with,  fealded  bran  and  warm  water. 

Once  in  eight  or  ten  days  this  purge  may  be  repeated, 
with  one  mercurial  ball  only,  given  over  night. 

The  following  balls  may  then  be  taken,  one  every  day, 
about  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  the  horfe  fading  two 
hours  afterwards  ;  and  ffiould  be  continued  two  months, 
or  longer,  to  be  of  real  fervice.. 

Take  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony,  half  a 
pound  ;  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces  ;  myrrh,  and  gum- 
ammoniacum,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  Venice  foap,  halt  a 
pound  :  the  cinnabar  mud  be  finely  levigated  ;  as  before 
obferved,  and  the  whole  mixed  up  with  honey,  or  oxy- 
mel  fquills.. 

The  following  alfo  will,  be  found  a  ufeful  remedy  in 
obftinate  dry  coughs : 

Take  gum-ammoniacum,  fquills,  and  Venice  foap  of 
’each  four  ounces,  balfam  of  fulphur,  with  annifeeds, 
one  ounce  ;  beat  up  into  a  mafs,  and  give  as  the  for¬ 
mer.. 

t  Thefe  mercurial'  and  ponderous  medicines  arc  well 
adapted  to  open  obftructions  in  the  lungs,  and  prevents 
thofe  little  knots,  or  tubercles,  which  fo  frequently  ul¬ 
cerate,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  an  incurable  malady, 
or  confumption  ;  but  the.  common  pectorals  alone  will. 
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avail  nothing  in  old  ftubborn  coughs,  their  efficacy  being 
loft  in  the  long  tour  they  have  to  make,  before  they  come 
to  the  lungs  ;  and  indeed-,  were  it  otherwife,  without 
they  had  fuch  powerful  openers  joined  with  them,  they 
would  be  of  little  confequence  ;  for  where  there  arc  ex¬ 
pectations  from  medicines,  fuch  are  chiefly  to  be  relied 
on,  which  have  a  power  of  diflblving  and  attenuating , 
the  vifcid  humours,  opening  the  fmall  obftrutted  veflels, 
and  promoting  all  the  natural  fecretions. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  neccffary 
to  obferve  here,  that  fome  young  horfes  are  fubje£t  to 
roughs  on  cutting  their  teeth,  their  eyes  alfo  are  affe£ted 
from  the  fame  caufe.  In  theie  cafes  always  Dieed,  and 
if  the  cough  is  obftinate,  repeat  it,  and  give  warm 
maflies;  which,  in  general,  are  alone  fufticicnt  to  re¬ 
move  this  complaint.  But  when  the  cough  is  an  attend¬ 
ant  on  worms,  as  it  often  is  in  young  horfes,  you  muft 
give  fuch  medicines  as  have  a  power  to  deftroy  thofe 
animals  :  particularly  mercurial  phyflc,  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  and  intermediately  half  2n  ounce  of  PEthiop’s  mi¬ 
neral,  mixed  up  with  the  cordial ;  or  peHoral  balls  may 
be  given  every  day.  See  Worms.  Bartiefs  Farriery , 
page  51. 

But  horfes  are  not  the  only  animals  fubjeft  to  this  dif- 
order  :  it  is  fo  common  among  Iheep,  that  one  feldom 
pafles  near  a  flock  without  hearing  it  in  feveral.  They 
cure  this  diforder  in  the  Ardennes  by  throwing  up  their 
noftrils  with  a  fyringe  blanched  almonds  pounded  in 
wine,  for  fix  or  eight  days  fuccefiively. 

COUPLES,  ewes  and  lambs. 

COW,  the  female  of  the  bull. 

Cows  are  very  ferviceable  to  the  hufbandman  for  work, 
aud  for  the  fupply  of  the  family  and  market.  The  belt 
breed  is  reckoned  that  of  Yorklhire,  Derbyfhire,  Lanca- 
fliire,  Staffordfhire,  & c.  and  a  good  hardy  fort  for  fatting 
on  barren,  or  middling  fort  of  land,  are  your  Anglefey’s  and 
Welfh.  The  hardieft  are  the  Scotch  ;  but  the  belt  fort  of 
cows  for  the  pail,  only  they  are  tender  and  require  very 
good  keeping,  are  the  long-legged,  ftiort-horned  cow,  of 
the  Dutch  breed,  which  is  to  be  had  in  fome  places  of 
Lincolnfhire,  but  moftly  in  Kent ;  many  of  thefe  cows 
will  give  two  gallons  of  milk  at  a  meal :  but  in  furnifhing 
ycurfelf  with  cattle,  you  ought  to  conflder  the  goodnefs 
of  your  land,  and  the  ufe  you  defign  your  cattle  for,  as 
whether  for  breed,  milk,  or  work. 

If  for  breed,  the  better  your  land  is,  the  larger  may 
your  kine  be  ;  and  the  cheaper,  the  more  will  be  your 
profit ;  only  obferve,  that  of  what  kind  foever  your  breed 
is,  that  it  be  the  beft  of  the  fort,  and  let  your  bull  be  of 
the  fame  country  with  your  cow,  for  a  mixed  breed  is 
not  reckoned  to  be  fo  good. 

The  cow  ought  to  have  a  broad  forehead,  black  eyes, 
large  clean  horns,  her  neck  long  and  thin,  a  large  deep 
belly,  thick  thighs,  round  legs,  (hort  joints,  a  white  large 
deep  udder,  having  four  teats,  and  her  feet  large.  As  for 
the  fize  of  your  cows,  as  of  all  other  cattle,  it  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  goodnefs  cf  your  land,  though  the  largeft 
commonly  give  the  moft  milk:  and  whether  you  deflgn 
them  for  breed,  fattening,  or  the  dairy,  let  them  be  fuch 
as  come  off  a  worfe  ground  than  your  own,  if  poflible. 
The  beft  time  to  breed  calves  is  from  three  years  old  to 
twelve.  See  the  article  Calves. 

For  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  a  cow  calves, 
put  her  into  good  grafs  ;  or,  if  it  be  in  winter,  give 
her  hay ;  and  be  fure  to  keep  her  in  the  houfe  the  firft 
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day  and  night  after  fhe  has  calved,  and  let  a  little  of  the 
cold  be  taken  off  the  water  which  you  give  her :  the 
next  day,  if  well,,  and  flie  be  well  cleaned,  turn  her 
out  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  take  her  in  two  or 
three  nights  more,  giving  her  water  a  little  warmed  every 
morning,  before  you  turn  her  out.  Mortimer' s  HuJ- 
bandry ,  vol.l.p.  225. 

COW-LEASE,  pafture,  or  meadow-ground,  kept  for 

feeding  of  cows. 

COWHERD-MILK,  implies  milk  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  cowherd,  a  perfon  whofe  office  it  is  to  at¬ 
tend  upon,  and  look  after,  the  herd  of  cows  in  places 
where  they  run  in  common. 

COWL,  a  term  ufed  in  fome  counties  of  England  to 
fignify  a  tub. 

COV/ -PARSLEY,  the  name  of  a  plant  common  in 
pafture  grounds,  and  of  which  cows  are  faid  to  be  very 
fend.  This  plant  fhould  be  rooted  out  of  all  paftures,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  moft  early  plants  in  fhooting,  fo  that  by 
the  beginning  of  April  its  leaves  are  two  feet  high.  The 
feeds  of  this  plant  fpread  greatly  over  the  ground,  and  2s 
the  roots  are  perennial,  fo  they  are  often  very  troublefome 
weeds  to  deftroy. 

COW-PARSNIP,  wild  parfnip ,  meadow  parfnipy  or 
madrep ,  the  name  of  a  weed  that  grows  to  near  three  feet 
high.  The  ftalk  is  round,,  furrowed,  and  hollow.  The 
leaves  proceed  from  a  large  membrane  or  fheath.  They 
grow  on  long  hairy  ftalks,  and  are  divided  and  downy. 
The  flowers  grow  in  large  umbels,  are  white,  and  confift 
of  five  irregular  petals :  two  oval,  ftreaked,  compreffed 
feeds,  furrounded  by  a  wing,  fucceed  each  flower. 

COW-WPIEAT,  by  fome  called  fox-tail ,  is  a  perni¬ 
cious  weed  in  many  countries.  Its  feed  is  fomething  like 
wheat,  and  according  to  Clufius,  fpoils  the  meal  with 
which  it  is  ground,  by  giving  it  a  dark  colour,  and  a  bit¬ 
ter  tafte :  though  Mr.  Ray  fays  he  could  never  perceive 
any  difagreeable  reliih  in  the  bread  with  which  it  was  mix¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Millar  fays  it  is  a  delicious  food  for  cattle,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  fattening  of  oxen  and  cows,  and  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  cultivate  it  for  that  purpofe. 

Its  feeds  feldom  grow  the  firft  year,  unlels  they  chance 
to  be  fown,  or  fow  themfelves,  in  the  autumn,  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe. 

CRADLE,  a  part  often  added  to  a  feythe,  the  better  to 
gather  the  corn,  when  low,  into  fvvarths,  when  it  is  mowed. 

CPiAGG,  cragge ,  a  name  given  in  Suffolk  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  marine  fhells,  of  various  kinds,  and  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  Britifh  cliffs  abound. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  manure  for  cold,  wet,  or  clay 
land  ;  fo  that  every  farmer  would  do  well  to  fearch  his 
grounds,  in  order  to  know  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  pof- 
fefled  of  this  treafure,  which  will  infure  him  of  very  large 
crops  of  corn,  though  his  lands  were  before  worn  out  by 
continual  labour. 

CRAKE,  a  name  given  in  the  northern  counties  to  the 
crow. 

CRAKE -NEEDLE,  the  fnepherd’s  needle  5  or  rather 
the  feed-veflels  of  it. 

CRANE’s-BILL.  See  Crowfoot,  Crane’s-Bill. 

CRAP,  a  name  given  in  fome  parts  of  England  to 
darnel ;  and  in  others  to  buck-wheat. 

CRATCH,  or  critchy  a  rack. 

CREAM,  the  un&uous,  or  oily  part  of  milk. 

CUBBITTINGj  a  vice  to  which  fome  horfes  are 
fubjeU  ;  confifting  in  their  catching  hold  of  the  manger, 

fucking 
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fucking  in  of  the  air,  and  fwallowing  it  down  in  gulps, 
till  they  are  often  fo  full  that  they  are  ready  to  burff. 
Some  do  it  only  on  their  collar  reins,  and  fome  on  every 
poll  and  gate  they  come  at. 

This  vice  is  more  common  in  London  than  any  where 
elfe,  and  may  either  come  upon  horfes  from  very  low 
feeding,  whilff  they  are  young  and  have  appetites,  or  per¬ 
haps,  by  Handing  much  at  the  crib  while  they  are  ffied- 
ding  their  teeth  ;  for  then  their  mouths  are  hot,  and  their 
gums  tender  and  itching,  which  may  readily  make  them 
fuck  in  the  air  to  cool  their  mouths:  but  young  horfes  are 
the  more  apt  to  imbibe  this  ill  habit,  when  they  Hand  next 
thofe  that  do  it  ;  for  young  horfes  often  follow  others. 
Horfes  addidled  to  this  vice  are  but  of  fmall  value  ;  they 
drop  a  great  part  of  their  food  unchewed,  which  makes 
them  almoff  always  look  lean  and  jaded,  with  a  Haring 
coat,  and  confequently  few  of  them  are  able  to  endure 
much  labour  ;  befides  their  being  frequently  fubjedt  to 
the  gripes,  and  other  diforders,  owing  to  their  continual 
fucking  in  the  air.  There  is  no  method  yet  known,  that 
has  proved  effectual  in  the  cure  of  this  vice.  Gibfon  on 
HorJ'eSy  vol.  I.  p.  40. 

CRIBBLE,  coarfe  meal,  or  that  but  one  degree  better 
than  bran. 

CROFT,  a  fmall  field  or  inclofure.  In  the  northern 
counties  it  is  ufed  as  a  fmall  clofe  or  inclofure,  one  end  of 
which  contains  the  dwelling-houfe  and  kitchen-garden. 
CRONES,  old  ewes. 

CROP,  the  produce,  or  the  quantity  of  corn,  grafs, 
See.  growing  on  any  parcel  of  land. 

CROSS-TINING,  a  method  of  harrowing  land, 
confilling  in  drawing  the  harrow  up  the  interval  it 
went  down  before,  and  down  that  which  it  wras  drawn 
up. 

CROTCH,  a  hook. 

CROW,  an  iron  bar,  with  a  claw  at  one  end,  ufed  as  a 
lever,  and  for  making  holes  in  the  ground,  &c. 

CROW-FOOT,  or  Crane’s  Bill,  the  name  of  a 
perennial  weed  common  in  paHures.  The  leaves  are  di¬ 
vided  almoH  to  the  middle,  ufually  into  feven  parts. 
The  Halk  commonly  divides  into  two  branches  ;  and  each 
of  thefe  into  two  more.  From  the  corner  of  each  divifion 
comes  a  flower-Halk,  fupporting  two  large  blue  flowers  ; 
confiHing  of  five  roundifh,  intire  petals,  fucceeded  by  a 
long  feed-veffel,  refembiing  a  crane’s-bill.  This  bill-like 
feed  veffel  is  thick  and  rough  ;  but  not  fo  long  as  in  fome 
other  plants. 

CROWS.  Set  the  article  Rooks.  . 

CROWN-SCAB,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  confiHing  in  an 
humour,  that  breaks  out  rornd  the  coronet ;  of  a  very 
{harp  and  itching  nature,  and  ^tended  with  feurfinefs. 
Sharp  waters  prepared  with  vitriol  are  generally  ufed  for 
the  cure  of  this  diforder:  but  the  fafeH  way  is  firH  to 
mix  equal  parts  of  marlhmallow  ointment  and  yellow 
bafilicon  together,  fpreading  the  compofition  on  tow,  and 
laying  it  all  round  the  coronet.  A  dofe  or  two  of  phy- 
lic  may  be  very  proper,  to  carry  off  the  humour.  Bait- 
let's  Farriery ,  p.  296. 

CUCKOW -FLOWER.  See  the  article  Ladies 
Smock. 

CUCKOW-LAMBS,  a  name  given  in  Hcrtfordfliire 
to  fuch  lambs  as  are  yeaned  in  April  or  May,  becaufe 
they  fall  in  cuckow  time.  They  are  generally  either 
the  lambs  of  very  young,  or  very  old  fiieep,  and  occa-  • 
Honed  b,y  their  a  king  ram  very  late  in  the  feafon.  Thefe 


lambs  are  ufually  of  the  fmallefi  fort,  and  therefore  both 
ewe  and  lamb  Hiould  have  the  befl  of  keeping,  in  order 
to  fatten  the  lamb  for  the  butcher  ;  for  fuch  diminutive 
lambs  are  improper  to  be  kept  for  Hore-fheep.  Befides, 
as  thefe  lambs  are  yeaned  later  than  ordinary,  it  is  very 
likely  they  will  meet  with  green  meat  fufficient  to  fatten 
them  apace,  and  come  in  feafon  to  be  fold  for  the  more 
money  ;  as  they  are  of  the  youngeH  fort,  and  fatted  late. 
Ellis  on  Sheep y  p.  79. 

CUCKOW-SPIT,  a  kind  of  frothy  fubfiance  fre¬ 
quently  found  on  plants,  containing  one  or  two  infers. 

M.  Poupart  tells  us,  that  as  foon  as  the  little  creature 
comes  out  of  its  egg,  it  haffens  to  fome  plant,  which  it 
touches  with  its  fundament,  and  faffens  there  a  drop  of 
white  liquor  full  of  air ;  it  drops  a  fecond  near  the  firH, 
then  a  third,  and  fo  on,  till  it  covers  itfelf  all  over  with 
a  feum,  or  froth';  this  froth  defends  it  from  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  alfo  from  the  attacks  of  the  fpiders,  which 
would  otherwife  devour  it.  Mr.  Lille  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  froth  is  nothing  more  than  the  nightly  dew  which 
falls  upon  the  fork  or  joint  of  the  plant,  and  which  the 
little  infeO,  with  its  probofeis,  as  with  a  pair  of  bellows, 
works  into  froth. 

CULMIFEROUS  Plant r,  fuch  as  have  a  finooth 
jointed  Halk,  and  their  feeds  are  contained  in  chaffy 
hulks. 

CULTIVATION,  the  art  of  improving  foils,  and 
forwarding  or  meliorating  the  produce  of  the  earth,  by 
manual  labour,  manure,  &c. 

CULTIVATOR,  a  name  given  by  foreign  hufband- 
men  to  inffruments  invented  for  Hirring  the  earth,  on  the 
principles  of  the  New  Hulbandry.  Thefe  inffruments  are 
generally  called  in  England  horfe-hoes.  We  lhall  here 
give  adefeription  of  thofe  invented  by  Meffrs.  deChateau- 
vieux  and  de  Villiers,  and  deferibe  thofe  invented  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  article  horfe-hoe.  See  Horse-Hoe. 

Defcription  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s^w^CuLTiVATOR. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux,  having  remarked  the  good 
effects  of  his  plough  in  Hirring  the  alleys  between 
the  rows  of  corn,  rightly  judged,  that  the  inffrument 
we  are  now  going  to  deferibe,  which  is  much  lighter 
and  fimple  in  its  make,  would  anfwer  the  fame  end  ;  or 
at  leaff  that  it  might  be  ufed  alternately  with  the  plough, 
employing  this  lait  only  when  a  greater  quantity  of  earth 
is  to  be  turned  up  towards  the  rows  of  corn  :  “  for,  fays 
he,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  cultivator  hardly  changes 
the  fituation  of  the  earth,  but  divides  and  breaks  it 
in  the  place  it  is  in,  fo  as  to  render  it  Ioofe  and 
light,  and  fit  for  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  with 
eafe.  This  inffrument,  like  a  miner,  works  chieily  un¬ 
der  ground,  where  it  cuts  the  earth,  divides  its  particles, 
raifes  it  up,  and  lightens  it.  It  has  this  farther  advan¬ 
tage,  that  one  horfe  is  fufficient  to  draw  it.  The  culti¬ 
vator,  Plate  VII.  is  compofed  of  a  beam,  AB.  Fig.  1.  the 
handles  CD,  and  the  ffiare  EF,  which  is  more  particularly 
reprefented  in  Fig.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

“  The  beam  AB  is  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet 
long.  Its  diameter  ought  not  to  exceed  three  inches  at 
moff  ;  and,  it  it  be  fquure,  the  edges  lhould  be  rounded 
off.  It  fhould  be  pierced  with  mortifes  under  the  letters 
G,  II,  in  o,'der  to  let^through  the  crofs  Haves  I,  L;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  fore-carriage  of  the  plough  > 
and  is  fixed  by  the  keys  K,  M,  or  the  pins  a ,  b.  The 
X  middle 
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xnitUlle  of  the  handles  fliould  be  exactly  oppofite  to  the 
beams  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fpace  between  them  fhould  be 
equaLon  both  Tides.  Thefe  handles  fliould  be  made 
flighter  than  thofe  of  the  plough  before  referred  to,  and 
they  fhould  be  fixed  to  the  beam  by  a  tenon  in  a  mortife, 
riveted  at  N,  and  fupported  behind  by  the  prop  P. 

“  The  end  A  of  the  fliare,  Fig.  3.  and  the  two  fins 
B,  C,  are  made  flat.  The  crooked  handle  ABC,  Fig. 
4,  fhould  be  triangular,  and  fomewhat  fharp  before,  to 
anfwer  the  end  of  a  coulter,  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  5. 

“  This  fliare  is  to  be  let  into  a  grove  cut  in  the  under 
part  of  the  beam,  as  reprefented  in  Fig.  7,  and  8  ;  and 
fattened  there  by  a  Angle  ferrule,  as  in  Fig.  9.  If  it 
fliould  cut  too  deep,  that  may  be  remedied  by  altering 
the  pofition  of  the  wheel,  as  in  the  plough,  or  by  mfert- 
ing  a  very  {mail  wedge  g,  Fig.  10,  between  the  handle 
of  the  (hare  and  the  beam.  If  it  does  not  cut  deep 
enough,  that  wedge  mutt  be  inferted,  as  at  b,  Fig.  ii.  at 

the  other  end  of  the  handle. 

“  When  this  inftrument  is  ufed,  the  beam  before  de- 
feribed  is  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  of  the 
plough,  which  is  to  be  taken  off.  The  two  crofs  ftaves 
i,  L,  Fig.  1,  of  the  fore  carriage  of  the  plough,  are  then 
run  through  the  mortifes  G,  PI,  of  this  beam,  which  is 
thereby  fixed  to  that  fore-carriage. 

“  This  cultivator  is  very  eafily  guided  :  the  ploughman 
may  hold  it  upright,  or  incline  it  to  the  right  or  left, 
juft  as  the  intended  ploughing  may  require.  The  fliare 
and  its  handle  enter  fo  deep  into  the  earth,  as  to  be  quite 
buried  in  it,  if  a  deep  ploughing  is  intended  to  be  given  : 
and  in  that  cafe  the  tail  A  of  the  beam  touches  the  ground, 
ttliough  the  fliare  is  but  fmall,  it  ftirs  the  earth  at  leaft  a 
foot  round  it:  its  point  fliould  be  of  fteel,  and  fomewhat 
inclined  towards  the  earth. 

«  The  fliare  of  this  inftrument,  like  that  of  the 
plough,  may  be  brought  as  near  as  one  pleafes  to  the 
rows  of  corn,  by  placing  the  beam  accordingly  in  the 
f  rame.” 

Defcription  of  M.  ^  Chateaux  ieux’s  double  Cultivator. 

“  This  inftrument,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  12,  13,  and  14, 
lias  two  {hares.  It  has  a  beam  AB,  and  the  fhares  CD, 
EF,  Fig.  1  3,  which  being  exa£tly  like  that  of  the  Tingle 
cultivator,  I  have  only  to  point  out  wherein  thefe  inftru- 
ments  differ.  The  beam  of  this  fliould  be  ten  or  twelve 
inches  longer  than  that  of  the  other.  It  has  likewife 
two  mortifes  more,  under  the  letters  G  and  H,  to  let 
through  the  crofs  ftaves  EK,  IL,  which  bear  the  handles 
MN,  OP  of  the  fhares.  The  crofs  ftaves  EK,  IL,  are 
riveted  permanently  to  the  beam  :  the  handles  MN, 
OP,  are  moveable  upon  the  crofs  ftaves,  to  which  they 
are  fattened  by  the  keys  R,  S,  Q^,  T  ;  fo  that  the  fhares 
may  be  fet  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  each  other, 
according  as  the  quality  or  fituation  of  the  ground  may 
require  to  allow. 

«  This  inftrument  ftirs  the  earth  extremely  well,  and 
does  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  little  time.  Each  fhare 
being  about  fifteen  inches  wide  at  AC,  BD,  Fig.  14, 
and  the  diftance  between  them  from  A  to  B,  Fig.  1 4,  be¬ 
ing  about  four  inches,  or,  upon  occafion,  fix ;  and  the 
earth  being  ftirred  about  two  inches  on  each  fide  be¬ 
yond  the  extent  of  the  utmoft  fins  of  the  fhares  ;  each  cut 
of  this  cultivator  ftirs  about  two  feet  breadth  of  ground. 
This  double  cultivator  requires  two  liorfes,.  unlefs  the 
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foil  be  very  light  ;  in  which  cafe,  I  fancy  one  may  do, 

though  I  have  not  yet  tried  it. 

“  if  one  had  a  mind  to  fix  a  coulter  in  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  juft  before  the  fhares,  I  fee  no  inconyeniency 
that  could  arife  from  thence,  provided  it  be  a  very  light  one. 

“  The  wray  to  ufe  this  cultivator  is  to  fatten  it  to  the 
fore-carriage  of  the  plough,  by  running  the  two  crofs 
ftaves  V,  X,  Fig.  13,  through  the  beam  A,  B. 

“  I  would  particularly  recommend,  not  to  make  the 
wood  work  of  this  cultivator  too  thick  or  heavy,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  no  means  to  exceed  the  dimen fions  I  have  given  : 
for  the  lighter  thefe  inttruments  are,  the  more  eafily  they 
are  managed  both  by  men  and  cattle. 

Defcription  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  Cultivator,  with 
two  Mould-boards . 

“  If,  fays  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  I  could  have  imagin¬ 
ed,  that  my  propofing  for  the  ufe  of  the  New  Hufban- 
dry,  Tome  other  inttruments  befides  the  plough,  proper¬ 
ly  called,  could  have  been  looked  upon  as  eithci  fo  ex- 
penfive  or  fo  troublefome  as  to  difeourage  people  fiom. 
pra£lifing  that  hufbandry  ;  I  fliould  not,  by  any  means, 
have  thought  of  communicating  them  to  the  public. 

“  But  why  fhould  not  agriculture  enjoy  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantages  as  almoft  all  great  manufactories,  in  which  every 
ufeful  difeovery  and  improvement,  either  to  perfect  the 
manufacture,  or  to  fabricate  it  in  lefs  time  and  with  lets 

expence,  is  readily  adopted  ?  - 

«  is  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  various  labours  or 

cultivation,  to  execute  them  better,  more  fpeedily,  and 
with  much  lefs  expence,  that  I  have  introduced  the  u  e 
of  my  new  inftruments  in  the  culture  of  my  own  lands. 
If  others  think  proper  to  do  fo  too,  they  will  enjoy  the 
fame  advantages.  I  offer  them,  not  as  things  abfolutely 
neceffary,  for  the  plough  alone  may  fuflice  ;  but  as  things, 
of  which  I  have  experienced  the  good  effects  during  the 
years  1753  mid  1 754  J  an^  which,  for  that  leafon, 
think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  recommend  to  thole  who 

adopt  the  New  Hufbandry.  f 

“  The  cultivator  with  two  mould-boards  differs  from, 
thefingle  cultivator  before  deferibed,  only  in  the  two  mould- 
boards  which  I  have  added  to  it,  one  on  each  fide,,  and 
which  are  reprefented  in  Plate  VH.  Fig.  15.  A,  C,  E,  H, 
is  the  mould-board  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  ploug  > 
and  B,  D,  G,  FI,  the  mould-board  on  the  right-hand  fide. 
The  whole  of  this  Fig.  1 5,  reprefents  an  entire  and  a  per- 
fpeCtive  view  of  the  fhare  and  mould-boards.  . 

“  The  mould-boards  are  made  of  plates  of  iron,  either 
caft  or  hammered,  about  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  which  is  fufficient  to  refill  the  preffure  of  the  earth.. 
Thicker  plates  than  thefe  would  render  the  fhare  too  heavy,, 
and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  give  them  theft- 

^  “  The  two  mould-boards  join  to  the  handle  at  FIL,  and 
lap  about  an  inch  one  over  the  other ;  or  elfe  they  are 
fattened  together  by  rivets.  They  form,,  in  that  part,  an 
angle  E,  H,  F,  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  ninety-degrees,, 
which  is  fufficiently  acute  to  ferve  inftead  of  a  coulter : 
though  a  coulter  may  alfo  be,  ufed  upon  occafion,  by 

placing  it  a  little  more  forward. 

From  the  lower  part  L  of  the  handle,  the  mould-- 
board  fhould  pafs  underneath  the  fin.L,  G,  of  the  Angle 
fhare,  and  follow  the  direction  of  that  fin,  as  at  G  ; 
being  let  in  beneath,  about  an  inch  and  an  half,  accor 
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wig  to  the  pointed  line  LG,  and  firmly  riveted  by  three 
ftrong  rivets. 

“  The  hind  part  of  the  mould-boards  is  fixed  and 
fupported  by  the  flay  F,  to  which  they  are  llrongly  ri¬ 
veted.  This  flay  mult  have  exactly  the  fame  bend  as  the 
mould-board. 

“  Behind  the  lower  part  of  the  handle  is  another  Itay, 
M,  N,  quite  clofe  to  it,  and  about  two  inches  below 
the  top  of  the  mould-boards,  to  which  it  is  riveted  at 
both  ends.  This  ftay  helps  to  keep  them  firm  :  but  its 
chief  ufe  is  to  prevent  their  being  raifed  up  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  earth  againft  their  extremities  A  and  B, 
which  would  throw  their  common  angle  H  too  forward, 
,  and  mifplace  the  iliare. 

“  I  he  proper  Hope  of  the  mould-boards  cannot  bq  fo 
well  defenbed  by  words,  as  it  may  be  conceived  by  fiie 
figure,  which  reprefents  at  F  the  convex  infide  of  the 
one,  and  at  Qj:he  concave  outfide  of  the  other.  The 
di fiance  to  which  the  earth  is  turned  over,  when  the 
cultivator  opens  it  in  order  to  make  a  large  furrow,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  degree  of  this  bending,  and  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  upper  extremities  of  the  mould-boards  E,  F. 

I  he  hind-moft  part  of  the  mould-boards  is  cut 
floping  at  C  and  1),  almoft  in  a  fegment  ol  a  circle. 
This  ihape  helps  to  effea  a  greater  divifion  of  the 
earth. 

“  The  plate  of  iron,  before  it  is  bent,  fliould  be  cut 
nearly  in  the  fhape  of  Fig.  1 6. 

“  The  fize  of  the  mould-boards,  as  well  as  their 
proper  bending,  depends  a  little  upon  the  quality  of  the 
land  intended  to  be  cultivated.  I  have  found  that,  for 
light  foils,  they  need  not  be  bent  quite  fo  much:  fo 
that  the  diftance  from  C  to  13,  Fig.  13,  may  be  twelve 
.or  thirteen,  and  even  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches.  This 
.lame  cultivator  may  likewife  be  ufed  in  fliff  lands. 

(<  Nothing  hinders  making  thefe  mould-boards  two  or 
three  inches  longer,  from  B  to  G,  and  from  E  to  H  ; 
or  varying  fome  of  their  proportions,  as  the  hufbandman 
may  think  bell. 

“  This  fiiare  with  the  mould-board,  is  fixed  to  a 
beam,  as  in  the  fingle  cultivator,  Fig.  i,  where  it  is 
fattened  to  the  fore-carriage,  by  the  crofs  ttaves  I,  L. 

“  If  this  defeription  does  not  convey  a  fufficiently  clear 
idea  of  the  fhape  and  proportions  of  this  cultivator,  I 
will  anfwer  for  itsfuccels  when  ufed.  I  deferibe  it  after 
one  of  the  fame  kind,  which  I  have  made  ufe  of  for  two 
years  paft,  with  very  great  fuccefs.” 

Directions  for  ufing  the  Cultivator,  with  two  Mould . 
hoards ,  by  Ah,  de  Chateauvieux. 


‘This  cultivator  opens  the  main  furrow  in 
middle  of  the  alley,  by  turning  the  earth  over  on  b 
lides  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  1  have  found  by  experiei; 
that  as  much  work  is  done  by  that  means,  by  one  ti 
of  this  inttrument,  as  could  be  done  by  two,  and 
quently  three  turns  of  the  common  plough,  and  i 
without  ufing  a  greater  number  of  cattle.  I  mutt  r 
prove  this  propofition  ;  though  I  am  perfuaded  tha 

tV  ta  *  tv  all°)ITed  by  whoever  only  cafts  an  eye  u 
Fl^'.  155  Blate  V II.  which  reprefents  the  fhare  of  J 
cultivator.  See  the  article  Alley. 


Definition  of  a  Cultivator  invented  by  M.  de  Vi] 

“  r his  inttrument  is  compofed  of  a  fiiare,  Plate 
b’  the  two  fins  of  which  are  eight  inches, 


half  afunder  at  their  extremities  <7,  b.  The  focket  n 
which  is  between  the  two  fins,  projeds  fome  inches," 
and  the  hollow  in  it  is  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
wide.  It  does  not  defeend  fo  low  down  as  the  fins  to 
prevent  its  touching,  the  earth.  The  length  of  ’this 
lar.e’  *.rom  t  ie  P0int  d ,  to  the  ex'tremity  of  the  fins  a  or 
?»  is  from  12  to  13  inches.  At  the  diftance  of  five 
inches  from  the  point  d,  is  a  hole  into  which  is  in- 
ferted  the  crooked  point  /,  of  the  iron  fafeguard, 
rig.  10,  which  is  ufed  in  fome  countries  in  order  to 
fatten  the  ear  to  the  fhare  of  the  plough.  Upon  the 
ihare  is  placed  a  fmall  triangular  ear  h ,  Fig.  20,  21,  and 
22  ;  fomewhat  concave  at  bottom,  that  the  two  fmall  ears 
may  join  exadly  to  the  fiiare  at  about  an  inch  diftance 
fiom  the  edge  of  the  fins.  This  ear  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  high  at  *,  Fig.  21,  and  is  fattened  firmly  to 
the  fhare  by  a  double  and  angular  fafeguard,  which 
covers  its  edge  as  far  as  b.  It  is  fixed  at  one  end  by  its? 
point,  which  enters  into  the  hole  Fig.  17,  in  the 
fhare,  and  by  four  fmall  pins  fattened  to  the  ear.  Fig. 
ib  and  19,  reprefent  this  fafeguard.  The  double  ear  is 
fattened  at  its  other  extremity,  by  the  fheat  or  upright 
S*  Big.  2r,  which  paffes  through  the  ground- 
relt  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  ear,  and  beam,  and  by  a 
piece  of  iron  c  d  bent  in  a  right  angle.  This  piece  of 
iron  covers  the  fore-part  of  the  fheat,  and  refts  upon 
the  tail  of  the  ear,  againft  which  the  beam  prefies 
it  very  tight,  by  means  of  a  wedge  driven  into  the 
fheat.  I  he  piece  r  d  may  likewife  ferve  to  fix  two 
mould-boards  from  g  to  r.  It  is  nine  inches  high,  f  is 
another  fheat  or  upright  piece,  which  joins  the  beam  to 
the  ground-reft,  to  add  to  the  ftrength  and  folidity  of 
the  inttrument,  which  is  increafed  alfo  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  handles  being  fixed  in  the  ground-reft  at  /, 
and  traverfed  by  the  beam  at  k.” 

M.  de  Villiers,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Duhamel,  gives  the 

following  account  of  his  manner  of  ufing  this  culti¬ 
vator.  ° 

“  Finding  it  impoffible  to  plough  my  allevs  well 
when  they  were  but  three  feet  or  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  without  greatly  damaging  the  rows  of  corn  bor¬ 
dering  upon  them  ;  .  I  refolved  to  make  them  four  feet 
wide,  and  took  particular  care  to  have  the  rows  drilled 
very  ftrait :  but  even  then  I  found  only  one  way  of 
ploughing  them  well,  which  is,  to  open  the  firft  furrow 
o  near  to  the  bed,  that  the  next  furrow  within  that  may 
come  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  neareft  row  of 
plants  in  the  bed  ;  turning  over  the  earth  of  thefe  fur- 
rows  towards  the  alley.  After  two  or  three  fuch  turns 
of  the  plough,  the  ploughman  will  be  fure  not  to  make 
any  nuftake.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  cut  this  firft 
furrow,  by  which  all  the  others  are  directed,  quite  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  rows.  'I  he  reft  of  the  work  will  then  go 
on  regularly,  and  without  any  of  that  confufion  which 
would  be  capable  of  giving  many  people  a  difiike  to  the 
new  hufbandry.  My  herfes  were  led  by  hand,  till  they 
weie  fufficiently  accuftomed  to  this  work:  but  that  was 
necefiary  only  for  the  firft  furrow,  which  they  after¬ 
wards  follow  of  their  own  accord,  fo  that  the  reft  of  the 
alley  is  ploughed  witli  great  cafe. 

Ihe  earth  of  the  fecond  furrow,  which  is  cut  very 
near  to  the  rows,  is  turned  over  in  the  fame  direction  as 
that^oj  the  firft;  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  bed. 

The  third  furrow  is  ploughed  the  contrary  way, 
and  the  earth  is  then  turned  over  towards  the  rows,  fo 
X  2  •  •  that 
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that  the  hft  furrow  is  filled  up  by  this  ploughing,  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  well  divided  earth  is  turned  over 
to  the  rows,  for  the  plants  to  extend  their  roots  in  in  the 

^  ■‘T  then  continue  ploughing  in  the  fame  direftion, 
cutting  the  furrow  that  is  turned  over  towards  the  rows 
as  thick  as  poffible,  till  the  whole  alley  is  ploughed  al- 
moft  clofe  to  the  oppofite  bed,  when,  by  turning  over 
one  large  furrow  on  that  fide,  the  fmall  one  cut  there  at 
firft  is  filled  up. '  By  this  means,  the  fpnng  hoeing  is 

completely  executed.  ,  T 

“  I  begin  the  fecond  ploughing  on  the  fide  where  I 

ended  the  firft,  turning  the  earth  over  that  way,  which 
is  the  contrary  to  what  was  done  before:  when  i 
come  to  the  other  fide  of  the  alley,  I  leave  there,  as  was 
left  before  on  the  fide  I  now  begin  at,  the  breadth  of  a 
lmall  furrow,  which  I  do  not  plough,  but  over  which  1 

turn  the  earth  of  my  laft  furrow.  ,  , 

“  I  think  this  fecond  hoeing  may  be  deferred, _  when 
the  ground  does  not  produce  many  weeds  :  and  in  this 
cafe  I  perform  it  with  the  cultivator,  which  I  bring  al- 

moft  clofe  to  the  rows.  #  ~  A 

«  After  thus  ufing,  fometimes  the  plough,  and  lome- 
times  the  cultivator,  according  as  the  condition  of  the 
ground  feems  to  require,  I  finifh  all  my  hoeings  by  put¬ 
ting  twohorfes  to  the  cultivator,  and  drawing  it  once  or 
twice  through  the  middle  of  the  alleys  ;  becaufe  it  cuts 
four  or  five  inches  deeper  than  the  plough. 

M.  de  Villiers  adds,  that  he  could  not  always  turn 
the  earth  over  towards  the  rows,  as  M.  Duhamel  di- 
reas,  becaufe  the  wheel  of  his  plough,  getting  too  deep 
in  the  middle  furrow,  altered  the  cbre&ion  of  the  (hare. 
To  this  M.  Duhamel  obferves,  that  he  himfelf  met 
with  the  fame  difficulty,  and  found  no  other  way  of  re¬ 
medying  it,  but  by  opening  a  fmall  furrow  near  the 
rows,  by  the  help  of  which  he  turned  the  earth  over 
towards  the  alleys,  and  then  filled  up  that  furrow  im¬ 
mediately  ;  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  turn  the 
mould  over  towards  the  roots  of  the  plants,  fo  as  to 
earth  them  up  as  much  poffible.  “  I  am  glad,  adds ;  he, 
that  I  have  had  this  opportunity  of  giving  M.de  Villiers  s 
method,  becaufe  I  think  it  a  good  one,  and  believe  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  fuch  as  may  be  inclined  to 
practice  the  new  hufbandry.”  Duhamel  s  Cultures  des 

Terres,  tome  I.  .  .  .  , 

CULTUR,  or  rather  Coulter ,  the  piece  of  iron  that 

cuts  the  earth  before  the  plough -fhare.  See  the  article 

Plough*  • 

CULTURE,  the  art  of  cultivating,  improving,  or 

meliorating  the  foil. 

CULVER,  a  pigeon. 

CURB,  an  iron  chain  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a  part  called  the  eye, 
and  running  over  the  beard  of  the  hone. 

Curb,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  confift- 
ing  in  a  fwelling  at  the  junftures  of  the  bones  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  hock,  forming  a  pretty  large  tumour 
over  the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg,  attended  with  fhff- 
nefs,  and  fometimes  with  pain  and  lameneis. 

A  curb  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  ft  rams,  blows,  or 
kicks.  The  cure  at  firft  is  in  general  eafily  enough 
effected  by  bfiftering  repeated  two  or  three  times,  or  even 
oftener.  If  it  does  not  fubmit  to  this  treatment,  but 
grows  exceffively  hard,  the  quickeft  and  fureft  way  is  to 
|{e  with  a  thin  iron,  making  a  line  down  the  middle 
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from  top  to  bottom,  and  drawing  feveral  lines  ill  a 
penny  form  manner  pretty  deep  ;  and  then  to  apply  a 
mild  bfiftering  plafter  or  ointment  over  it.  This  method 
will  entirely  remove  it.  Bartlet's  Farriery,  p.  262. 

CURRY-COMB,  an  iron  inftrument  full  of  imali 

teeth,  ufed  for  currying  horfes. 

CUSPATED  /lowers,  thofe  whofe  petals  or  flower- 

leaves  end  in  a  point.  . 

CUTTING-BOX,  a  machine  for  cutting  fodder,  as 
ftraw,  hay,  haum,  &c.  into  fmall  pieces,  commonly 

called  chaff,  for  the  ufe  of  cattle. 

We  have  given  on  Plate  VI.  Fig.  1 1,  a  cut  taken 
from  the  Mufeum  Rufticum,  Vol.  VI.  page  10,  of  an 
improved  cutting-box.'  The  improvement  confifls  in 
what  the  inventor  calls  a  -preffer,  which  is  a  piece  of 
wood  as  long  as  the  box  is  wide,  with  three  iron  tongues 
in  it,  like  thofe  of  a  hay-fork.  Thefe  tongues  are  put 
into  the  bundle  of  hay  or  ftraw  to  be  cut ;  and  by  means 
of  a  rope  fixed  thereto,  and  extending  under  the  box,  the 
preffer  is  forced  down  by  the  left  foot  of  the  cutter,  and 
confequently  the  bundle  kept  tight.  By  this  means  the  ^ 
chaff  is  cut  with  great  eafe  ;  and  after  every  cut,  the 
operator  rifes  his  left-foot,  pufhes  his  fheaf  or  bundle 
forward  with  his  left-hand,  then  prefles  it  down  again 
with  his  foot,  and  takes  another  cut.  In  this  manner 
he  continues  working,  till  the  whole  bundle  is  reduced 

This  defeription  will  be  very  eafily  underftood  by  in- 
fpeUing  the  figure  above  referred  to,  where  A  is  the 
preffer,  B  a  large  knot  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  which 
fallens  it  to  the  preffer.  C  the  rope,  D  F,  the  flit  in 
which  the  rope  moves,  as  the  cutter  pullies  the  bundle 
forward.  E  the  loop  in  which  the  cutter  puts  his 
left -foot.  F  the  box  to  contain  the  hay,  ftraw,  &c. 
The  knife  is  not  delineated  in  this  figure,  as  the  man¬ 
ner  of  placing  it  is  fufficiently  known. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufti¬ 
cum  tells  us,  that  he  never  gives  his  horfes  any  pure 
corn,  but  always  makes  ufe  of  his  cutting-box,  in  which, 
his  fervants  cut  his  horfe-meat,  which  con  fills  of  un- 
thrafhed  oats,  tares,  peafe,  or  beans.  They  cut  off  the 
heads  where  the  corn  lies,  and  take  befides  a  cut  or 
two  of  the  ftraw  to  mix  with  it.  This  he  gives  to  his. 
horfes  inllead  of  corn:  it  being  a  very  nourifhing  food, 
and  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Nor  is  there  any 
danger  of  their  being  furfeited  with  it,  which  they  often, 
are  with  pure  corn  ;  many  of  their  diforders  anfing  from 

their  being  over-fed.  .  ,  b 

«  I  cannot,  continues  he,  enough  commend  the  uie 

of  a  cutting-box,  though  I  am  perfuaded  the  pl^ghmen- 
will  endeavour  to  prepoflefs  their  mafteis  agamll  it, 
caufe  the  cutting  of  the  horfe-meat  is  pretty  tough 
work,  and  they  do  not,  m  general,  love  to  do  more 

thau  WheToatlrbeans,  peafe,  or  tares,  are  intended 
to  be  thus  cut  for  horfe-meat,  it  is  bell  to  mow  them 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  as  by  that  means  fewer? 
them  will  be  loft  by  fhaling,  and  the  ftraw,  or  fcdks, ^will 
be  of  a  better  quality,  and  more  nounlhmg  for  the  cattle. 

“  Care  mull,  however,  be  taken  that  the  crop 
well  dried  before  it  is  houfed,  left  it  heat  m  the  mow, 
and  take  damage,  if  not  fet  the  barn,  or  Hack,  on  fire. 

Mufeum  Rujlicum ,  vol  I.  p •  258.  .  .  f 

CYDER,  ox  Cider,  a  liquor  made  from  the  juice  or 

apples,  expreffed  and  fermented*  ^ 
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A  Herefordfhire  planter  has  given  us  the  following 
method  of  making  cyder  in  that. county,  which  has  been 

fo  long  famous  for  this  liquor.  , 

«  The  worfe,  fays  he,  the  apple  is  for  the  table,  the 
better  it  is,  in  general,  efteemed  for  cyder,  fuch  as  grow 
all  over  this  county,  and  are,  in  a  manner,  wild,  harli, 
and  crabbed  to  the  tafte.  Thefe  go  under  various  names, 
as  the  redftreak,  the  white  and  green  mulls,  the  gennet- 
movl,  the  Hocking  apple,  the  fummer  and  winter  fallets, 

& C.  &c.  of  all  which  I  prefer  the  firft,  providea  it  is  a 
cood  fort,  which  is  not  always  the  cafe,  particularly  m 
fome  parts  of  Worcefter  and  Gloucefterlhire,  where  they 

grow  in  great  plenty.  .  .  ,  n 

“  I  have  long  laid  down  from  experience,  the  belt 

miftrefs,  that,  firft,  the  more  red  an  applets  in  its  nnd, 
the  fitter  it  is  for  cyder  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  it  is  at  all  nt ; 
for  I  have  feen  an  apple  of  very  deep  red,  by  fome  called 
fopfy*wine,  quafi  topped  in  wine,  which  was  worth 

nothing  in  this  intention.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

“  Secondly,  That  the  paler  the  rind,  the  worfe  the 

■*U1«C  Thirdly,  I  have  found  it  a  maxim  in  general  true, 
that  a  fweet  apple  with  a  tough  rind  will  always  yield  a 

good  vinous  liquor.  .  . 

«  Fourthly,  The  more  yellow  the  flefh  of  the  fruit, 
the  better  and  finer  coloured  will  the  cyder  be. 

«  Thefe  few  maxims,  not  too  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to, 
have  been  of  great  fervice  to  me  in  life  ;  for  though  1 
have  a  high  opinion  of  them,  I  do  not  abfolutely  rely.on 
them.  There  is  no  rule  fo  general,  but  an  exception 
may  be  made  to  it ;  but  a  man  of  reflection,  with  a 
few  well-founded  rules,  will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs  how 

to  a£t  in  this,  or  in  any  other  cafe. 

“  I  feldom  fuffer  my  apples  to  be  gathered  till  they 
begin  of  themfelves  to  drop  from  the  trees  :  nature  then 
tells,  me  they  have,  for  the  moft  part,  acquired  a  proper 
degree  of  maturity. 

«  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  gathering  of  them,  lor 
fear  they  fhould  be  bruifed  in  the  operation  ;  and 
this  I  have  always  found  a  very  neceffary  precaution. 

u  As  they  are  gathered  I  have  them  forted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  degrees  of  ripenefs  they  are  of,  making, 
in  general,  three  forts,  which  a  little  experience  ealily 
teaches  to  feparate  properly,  the  difference  being  apparent 
enough  at  firft  fight. 

«  As  faft  as  they  are  gathered  and  forted,  they  are 
carried  under  a  (lied  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  and  lau 
in  large  heaps  to-  meliorate:  this  practice  I  cannot 
enough  recommend,  as  being  of  great  fervice  to  the  li¬ 
quor,  improving  its  quality,  and  making  it  keep,  with¬ 
out  comparifon,  better;  and  all  this  iscaufedby  a  little 
fweating  in  the  heap. 

“  Yet,  good  as  this  praCtice  maybe,  fome  avaricious 
planters  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  it,  bectfufe,  fay 
they,  the  ’apples  frefli  from  the  tree  will  yield  better  ; 
as,  of  thefe  laft,  about  twenty  bulhels  will  give  a  hogf- 
head  of  cyder  ;  whereas,  of  the  other  apples,  which 
have  been  heaped,  it  will  take  about  twenty -five  to  make 
the  fame  quantity. 

“  I  fuller  my  apples  to  lie  in  the  heap  a  longer  or  a 
fhorter  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  them,  fuch  as 
are  harfh  and  folid  requiring  to  lie  longer,  by  feveral 
days,  than  thofe  that  are  mellow  and  pulpy  ;  and  the 
degree  of  maturity  the  apples  had  attained  before  they 
were  heaped,  makes  alfo  fome  difference  in  this  refpect. 
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u  I  have  already  obferved,  that  I  divide  my  fruit  into 
three  feveral  forts,  according  to  the  ftate  of  its  maturity  : 

I  have  now  to  add,  that  from  thefe  three  fortings  I  have 
no  lefs  than  fix  feveral  kinds  of  cyder,  each  different 
from  the  other  in  tafte,  flavour,  and  quality.  . 

«  As  faft  as  the  fruit  is  ground  (I  need  not,  I  think, 
mention  that  I  ufed  the  ripeft  firft)  the  pulp  is  put  into  a 
large  vat  near  the  prefs  :  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  is  a 
tap,  through  which  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  prime 
vinous  juice  will  run  without  any  preffing,  induced  by 
its  own  weight  only  :  this  produces  my  bell  cyder  ;  and 
I  always  tun  it  up  by  itfelf :  the  pulp  is  afterwards  prefled 
in  the  ufual  way.  The  fame  proccfs  is  uled  in  all  the 
three  fortings  of  apples  ;  by  which  means  I  get,  as  1  laid 
before,  fix  forts  of  cyder. 

«  The  firft  runnings  from  the  vat  I  immediately  put 
into  the  vefl'els  in  which  it  is  to  remain ;  only,  if  it  happens,, 

?y  any  accident,  to  be  too  foul,  I  (train  it  fiift.  1  allow 
lere  but  a  fmall  vent-hole,  and  when  it  has  done  work¬ 
ing,  I  fill  the  veflel  with  fome  of  the  fame  liquor  referved 
•or  that  purpofe  :  I  afterwards,  by  degrees,  clofe  the 

vent  till  it  is  finally  and  well  flopped. 

“  As  to  the  juice,  which  undergoes  the  action  of  the 
prefs,  I  put  this,  as  foon  as  it  runs  off,  into  veffels, 
where  I  fuffer  it  to  remain  about  thirty  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feafon,  till  the  feces  are  precipitated,  or  fallen 
to  the  bottom  ;  after  which  I  draw  it  off ,  and  tun  it  up 
in  the  veffels  in  which  it  is  to  remain,  with  the  precau¬ 
tions,  however,  above-mentioned,  when  I  treated  of  the 

firft  runnings.,  , .  ,  T  ,  .  ,  , 

«  The  kind  of  veffels  I  ufe,  and  which  I  think  by 
far  beft,  are  upright  hogfheads,  broader  at  the  uppei 
head  than  at  the  bottom  ;  and  I  often,  after  my  cyder 
has  done  fermenting,  call  two  or  three  handfulls  of  wheat- 
bran  into  each  veflel,  which  ferves  to  thicken  the  head 
or  cream  of  the  liquor,  and  makes  it  keep  better. 

<<  X  am  very  careful  with  refpeCt  to  the  \effels  mto 
which  I  put  my  cyder,  always  avoiding  new  ones,  if 
poflible,  as  they  give  the  liquor  a  twang,  or  bad  tafte, 
and  hurt  its  colour  ;  my  ufual  way  is,  to  feafon  all  my 
new  calks,  that  I  poffibly  can,  with  fmall  beer,  w  ic 
ufe  in  common  in  my  family,  though  I  live  in  a  cydei 
country;  and  if  I  have  not  an  opportunity  of  doing 
this,  I  feald  them  with  water,  in  which  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  apple-pulp  has  been  boiled. 

a  If  a  veflel  is  not  fweet,  it  may  eafily  be  cured,  un- 
lefs  very  bad  indeed,  by  putting  fome  unflacked  lime  into 
it,  adding  fome  cold  water,  flopping  it  clofe,  and  rolling 
it  about  till  the  noife  within  is  no  longer  heard. 

“  I  have  often  found  it  of  great  ufe  towards  enliven¬ 
ing  the  liquor,  to  flice  about  a  dozen  fweet  apples  into 
a  hogfhead :  I  am  alfo  inclined  to  think  it  makes  it 
keep  better. 

«  The  belt  cyder  I  ever  had  was  a  iew  years  ago,, 
when  I  put  in  each  hogfhead  about  three  quarts  of  good 
wheat  firft  boiled  and  hulled,  fo  as  to  have,,  in  iome 
meafure,  the  appearance  of  boiled  rice.  # 

«  When  I  am  obliged  to  put  any  cyder  into  a  calk  l 
fufpeCt,  and  afterwards  difeover  it  has  given  the  liquor  a 
bad  tafte,  I  caufe  fome  muftard  feed  to  be  ground  m  a 
quern  with  fome  cyder:  this  mixture,  being  put  into  the 
hogfhead,  is  often  of  great  fervice,  and  reflores  it  to  its 

original  good  tafte..  .  r 

tt  Cyder,  when  it  is  tunned,  is  very  apt  to  lofe.^hat 

fine  mild  fpirit  which  renders  it  fo  plcafant  and 
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liquor  ;  therefore  great  caution  fhould  be  ufed  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  vent.  The  wild,  furious,  and  ungovernable 
fjpirit  fhould  be  fuffered  to  efcape  ;  which  may  eafily  be 
effedfted  by  leaving  a  fmall  vent  open  for  a  few  days  ; 
after  which  the  barrel  mull  be  clofe  flopped,  for  if  it 
gets  any  vent,  *  the  liquor  will  fland  a  great  chance  of 
being  entirely  fpoilt ;  on  the  contrary,  if  well  bunged, 
though  it  may  be  dead  and  flat  at  firft,  it  will  foon  re¬ 
cover  itfelf,  maturate,  and  be  fit  for  drinking.  This 
particular  part  of  the  management  of  cyder  is  critical, 
and  depends  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  fo 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  give  any  abfolute  diredtions  about 
it,  as  fomething  mu’ft  flill  be  left  to  be  learned  by  expe¬ 
rience,  and  governed  by  difcretion. 

**  I  mu  ft  give  one  particular  piece  of  advice  to  fucli 
•as  intend  making  cyder,  which  is,  that  they  diligently 
watch  the  alterations  in  it  upon  every  change  of  weather, 
as  a  fmall  negledl,  at  fuch  times,  is  often  fatal  to  many 
'hogflie^ds,  and  the  danger  is  much  greater  in  fummer 
than  in  winter.  There  is  fcarcely  any  diftafe  incident 
to  this  liquor,  but  what  may  eafily  be  cured  by  a  timely 
application  :  if  it  is  only  a  little  inclined  to  tartnefs, 
wheat,  managed  as  above-mentioned,  will  cure  it  ; 
and  the  fame  thing  is  alfo  very  good  to  preferve  it, 
when  it  is  drawn  out  of  one  callc  into  another:  the 
quantity  when  the  liquor  is  tart  is  about  half  a 
.peck  to  a  hogfhead  ;  I  have  fometimes  even  put  a  quart 
more. 

“  This  Ample  remedy  will,  I  fay,  often  cure  the  tartnefs 
I  mentioned  ;  but  fometimes,  when  it  is  very  thick  and 
fourifh,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  raife  a  new  fermentation, 
to  purge  off  the  impurities,  and  make  them  fubfide  : 
this  may  be  foon  done  by  bruifing  the  flefh  of  a  few 
apples  to  a  pulp  with  fome  of  the  liquor,  and  putting 
the  whole  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  veffel ;  this  will 
raife  a  ferment,  and  cure  the  cyder  :  when  that  is  over, 
it  will  be  proper  to  draw  it  off  into  another  calk  ;  and 
it  will  alfo  be  a  very  ufeful  precaution,  to  put  into  the 
laft  mentioned  veffel  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  wheat, 
prepared  as  I  have  already  directed :  this  will  give  it  new 
life  and  fpirits,  and  make  it  keep  better,  and  drink  much 
pleafanter. 

“  I  have  fometimes  alfo  ufed  another  method  to  cure 
tart  cyder  ;  but  it  has  not  always  fucceeded  with  me  ; 
why,  I  cannot  fay,  as  fome  people,  who  live  not  many 
miles  from  me,  have  great  dependence  on  it.  Something 
may  depend  on  their  foil  differing  from  mine,  though 
this  may,  to  fome  of  your  readers,  feem  to  have  a  very 
remote  analogy  to  the  cafe  in  hand.  The  remedy  is,  to 
break  half  a  dozen  new-laid  eggs,  and  beat  them  up, 
Ihells  and  all,  till  they  are  brought  to  a  frothy  oil :  this 
is  put  into  the  bung-hole  of  a  hogfhead,  and,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  fometimes  proves  a  very  efficacious 
remedy :  it  has  fucceeded  with  me,  but  not  fo  often  as 
to  induce  me  to  depend  much  upon  it ;  I  mention  it, 
however,  as  it  may  prove  of  more  efficacy  with  others 
than  it  has  with  me. 

“  An  induftrious  planter  will,  by  the  conftancy  of 
his  obfervations  and  remarks,  always  have  it  in  his 
power  to  cure  his  own  liquor  by  receipts  of  his  own 
difeovering;  and  for  this  purpofe  I  would  recommend, 
fhat  he  be  continually  making  experiments,  and  that 
whatever  trials  he  makes,  be  in  various  modes  and  pro¬ 
portions  ;  for  the  remedy  that  may  be  of  no  fervice  in 
one  form,  may  poffibly  be  very  efficacious- when  altered 
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with  judgment,  which  judgment  can  only  be  acquired 
by  experience  and  obfervation. 

“  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that,  if  the  cyder  is  acid,  and  at 
the  fame  time  clear,  it  is  in  a  very  dangerous  ftate,  be¬ 
ing  but  rarely  recovered  :  therefore,  in  general,  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  cure  is  fcarcely  worth  attempting. 

“  I  have  often  ufed  wheat  for  the  recovery  of  my  cyder 
in  other  forms,  fometimes  putting  about  half  a  peck,  un¬ 
ground,  into  a  hogfhead  for  it  to  feed  on  ;  at  other 
times  I  have  made  dough  of  coarfe  meal  with  the 
bran  in  it,  adding  fome  leaven,  ufmg  no  fait,  and  put¬ 
ting  warm  cyder,  or  white  wine,  inllead  of  water,  in 
the  mixture  :  this  dough  I  make  into  lumps  about  as 
large  as  my  fill,  and  thruft  them  into  the  bung-hole  of 
the  hogfhead,  the  quantity  being  about  half  a  peck  of 
the  meal  to  a  hogfhead. 

“  Many  mix  different  kinds  of  fpice  with  their  liquor, 
particularly  ginger,  which  they  think  of  great  fcrvice  j 
but  I  never  ufe  it  now,  feldom  having  found  any  great 
effedt  refulting  from  it,  and  being  of  opinion  that  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  cyder  more  unwholefome  than  it  can  poffibly  in 
its  own  nature  be  ;  for,  though  the  ginger  may  not 
make  any  very  fenfible  alteration  in  the  immediate  tafte 
of  the  liquor,  it  muff,  I  think,  ftrongly  impregnate  it 
with  its  fiery  particles,  and  thereby  greatly  irritate  the 
mafs  of  blood,  and  inflame  the  lungs  of  fuch  as  drink 
any  quantities  of  liquor  wdierein  it  has  been  infufed  : 
others,  however,  may  differ  in  opinion  from  me  :  I 
know,  indeed,  many  that  do  fo  ;  therefore  I  only  de¬ 
clare  my  opinion.”  Mujeum  RuJUcurn ,  vol.  II.  p.  37. 

It  is-of  great  importance  in  the  making  of  cyder,  that 
the  fruit  be  thoroughly  ripe.  The  juices  of  unripe 
apples  retain  their  harffi,  four  tafte,  in  fpite  of  all  en¬ 
deavours,  and  never  acquire  that  racy,  mellow  flavour, 
which  the  fun  only  can  bellow.  Sweating  together  in  a 
heap  will,  indeed,  give  them  an  artificial  ripenefs  ;  but 
this  is  not  equivalent  for  that  which  they  receive  from 
nature,  which,  though  it  receives  fome  afiiftance  from 
the  induftry  of  man,  can  never  be  completely  imitated 
by  art. 

It  fhould,  therefore,  be  the  firft  care  of  every  one 
concerned  in  the  making  of  cyder,  to  let  his  apples  hang 
upon  the  tree  till  they  arrive  at  full  maturity.  But  no 
certain  time  can  be  aifigned  for  this :  it  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  feafon. 
Different  apples  have  different  times  of  ripening  ;  and 
the  fame,  according  to  the  weather,  change  their  times 
confiderably  from  one  year  to  another  :  but  figns  there 
always  are  fufficient  to  diredl  the  hufbandman.  The 
brownnefs  of  the  kernels,  their  rattling  in  the  apple, 
the  fragrant  fmell  of  the  fruit  itfelf,  and  its  fpon- 
taneoufly  falling  from  the  tree  in  calm  weather,  are  cer¬ 
tain  indications,  which,  in  all  kinds,  may  be  depended 
on.  It  is,  however,  an  ufeful  caution  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  cafe,  to  err  on  the  right-fide,  and  to  let  the 
apples  hang  too  long,  rather  than  too  little.  Summer 
fruit,  indeed,  will  fuffer  by  this  method,  grow  pulpy, 
dry,  and  mealy,  and  afford  little  or  no  juice.  In  every 
ether  cafe  the  rule  is  good,  and  in  the  bell  fruits,  moll. 
The  harfher  kinds  can  hardly  hang  too  long,  for  they 
daily  mend  upon  the  tree:  their  juices  mellow,  throw 
off  their  crude  and  watery  parts,  and  confequently, 
as  the  crude  juices  leffen  in  quantity,  the  apples  im¬ 
prove  proportionably  in  quality.  They  may  hang  upon 
ihe  tree  as  long  as  the  weather  can  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue 
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tinuc  open  :  but  fevere  frofl  fhould  be  moll:  carefully 
avoided,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  texture  of  the  fruit  fo 
much,  that  even  cold  water,  the  only  remedy  in  fuch 
cafes,  will  not  reftore  it  to  its  former  date  :  for  as  all 
fluids  enlarge  their  dimenfions  when  frozen,  the  contain¬ 
ing  veflels  of  all  fucculent  fubftances  muft  be  thereby 
burft,  and  this  has  upon  the  fruit  an  eft'eCt  fimilar  to  a 
hruife,  or  any  other  caufe  that  deftroys  the  veflels, 
whereby  the  extravafated  liquors  foon  putrify.  From 
this  caufe  it  is  that  the  ftrongeft  foreft  trees  are  often 
rent  afunder  in  very  fevere  frofts. 

When  your  apples  are  fit  for  gathering,  it  is  eflential 
to  choofe  dry  weather  for  that  purpofe  :  for  water  is  a 
had  ingredient  in  all  vinous  liquors,  and  your  fruit 
fhould  therefore  he  guarded  from  it  with  peculiar  care. 
The  wet  which  adheres  to  the  apples  after  rain  or  dew, 
or  even  the  fmaller  quantity  of  moifture  which  they 
might  contract  by  falling  or  lying  upon  grafs,  is  fufficient 
to  impoverifh  your  cyder  in  a  fenfible  degree.  Gather 
your  fruit  therefore  in  the  drieft  day,  and  in  the  drieft 
part  of  it,  when  the  dew  is  thoroughly  exhaled,  and, 
of  choice,  gather  it  by  hand.  This  method  may,  per¬ 
haps,  he  troublefome  and  difficult  in  plantations  of  great 
extent,  and  where  the  trees  are  very  tall :  but  wherever 
it  can  be  ufed  it  is  of  great  advantage,  and  certainly 
quits  coft.  You  then  can  choofe  your  apples,  and  leave 
upon  the  tree  thofe  which  are  not  of  a  fufficient  ripenefs  : 
you  fave  your  fruit  from  bruifes,  and  your  trees  from 
the  damage  they  frequently  receive  by  violent  unlkilful 
fhaking. 

The  gathering  by  hand  is  fo  eflential,  efpecially  for 
winter  fruit,  which  is  to  be  fweated  for  a  confiderable 
time,  that  it -fhould  not  by  any  means  be  difpenfed  with  ; 
becaufe,  as  every  wounded  part  of  an  apple  will  rot  in 
the  fweating,  a  very  great  lofs  muft  be  occafioned,  both 
in  the  quantity  of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  longer  time  taken 
up  in  wiping  and  rubbing  oft"  every  fpeck  of  rottennefs 
upon  each  Angle  apple.  This  laft  labour  is  indifpenfi- 
ble  ;  becaufe,  other  wife,  the  putrid  taint  would  ever 
remain  in  the  liquor.  Thofe  who  plead  the  want  of 
time,  where  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  is  to  be  prefled, 
may  be  anfwered,  that  it  would  be  more  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  have  only  half  the  quantity  of  good  cyder,  than 
the  whole  of  indifferent ;  and  the  gathering  may  certainly 
be  expeditioufly  performed  by  means  of  ftep-ladders. 
The  apples  may  be  put  into  bafkets,  as  they  are  ga¬ 
thered,  and  thereby  be  preferved  free  from  hurt,  and 
the  tree  will  not  be  injured  as  the  fupport  of  the  ladders 
here  recommended  is  independant  of  the  tree.  How¬ 
ever,  for  thole  who  will  follow  the  contrary  practice, 
the  beft  method  is,  to  cover  the  ground  under  the  trees 
with  a  fufficient  thicknefs  of  ftraw  to  fave  the  apples  in 
their  fall,  and  to  lay  blankets  upon  the  ftraw  ;  then, 
with  an  eafy  motion,  to  fhake  the  boughs  fucceffively, 
removing,  at  every  fhaking,  the  apples  already  fallen, 
that  they  may  not  be  bruifed  by  the  next..  By  thefe 
means  all  your  apples  are  kept  dry,,  and,  for  the  mod 
part,  free  from  bruifes  ;  and  with  a  little  additional  care 
you  may  alfo,  in  this  method,  feparate  the  fruits  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ripenefs :  for  if  you  proceed  regularly  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  give  each  a  gentle  fwing,  the  ripeft 
will  fall  firft,  and  the  unripe  remain  upon  the  tree  till 
more  violent  motion  brings  them  down. 

Windfalls,  as  they  are  generally  termed,  bruifed  ap¬ 
ples,.  and.  thofe  which  have  not  been  well  ripened,  fhould 
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not  by  any  means  be  mixed  with  the  choice  fruit ;  for  if 
they  are,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expeCt  good  cyder :  the 
quantity  of  it  may  indeed  be  large,  but  it  will  always 
be  proportionably  bad.  This  fruit  need  not,  however, 
be  thrown  away,  excepting  only  that  part  of  it  where 
the  bruife  appears  black  and  mouldy  ;  for  a  very  little 
of  this  would  communicate  an  offenfive  tafte  to  the 
whole  liquor.  The  reft  will  make  inferior  kinds  of 
cyder  ;  and  if  care  be  taken  that  the  windfalls  do  not  lie 
too  long  upon  the  ground,  and  if  keeping  cyder  be  not 
expelled  from  bruifed  apples,  they  will  anfwer  tolerably 
well :  nay,  Mr.  Newburg  tells  us,  in  a  letter  fubjoined 
to  Mr.  Evelyn’s  Pomona,  that  a  neighbour  of  his  allured 
him  he  had  made  a  quantity  of  very  good  cyder  with 
windfalls,  which  he  ripened  by  fweating  them  for  about 
a  month,  that  they  were  beaten  off  the  tree  earlier  than, 
the  feafon  when  nature  would  otherwife  have  compleated 
their  maturity  ;  but  that  all  the  neighbours  of  this  per- 
fon,  who  preffed  their  untimely  fruit  as  foon  as  it  fell, 
had  a  crude,  auftere,  indigefted  liquor,  not  worth  the 
name  of  cyder. 

The  fweating  of  the  apples  has,  however,  been  made- 
a  matter  of  feme  difpute.  The  writer  of  the  24th  let- 
ler  in  the  Dublin  Society’s  Weekly  Obfervations  difap- 
proves  of  it  for  choice  ripe  fruit,  and  inftances  his  hav- 
ing  been  informed  of  feme  curious  gentlemen  who  car¬ 
ried  their  thoroughly  ripe  apples  direCtly  from  the  tree  to 
the  grinding  mill,  without  any  previous  fweating,  and 
obtained  from  them  feme  of  the  beft  cyder  they  ever 
tailed.  As  to  the  winter  fruits,  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  neceffity  of  fweating  them  might  be  removed, 
by  leaving  them  upon  the  trees  fomewhat  longer  than 
is  neceflary  to  ripen  them;  “  no  reafon,”  (fays  he, 
without  having  perhaps  fufficiently  attended  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  which  fruit  receives  from  being  difeharged  of  its  wa¬ 
tery  parts,)  “  hitherto  appearing  to  make  us  think  that, 
this  fermentation  by  fweating  ferves  any  other  ufe  than 
to  increafe  the  degree  of  maturity  which  the  fruit  had 
acquired  upon  the  tree.— It  is  indeed  poffible,”  continues 
he,  “  that  it  may  anfwer  farther  purpofes,  and  difpofe 
the  fruit  to  an  eafier  emiffion  of  its  juices  :  and  as  our 
reafonings  upon  nature  frequently  lofe  their  way,  where 
experience  does  not  guide  them,  it  Is  from  trials  only 
that  we  can  form  a  judgment  to  be  depended  on  :  re- 
courfe  muft  therefore  be  had  to  aCtual  experiments, 
which  in  this  cafe  are  eafy,  and  will  certainly  quit  coft  : 
for  which  ever  way  the  queftion  be  determined,  feme- 
thing  muft  be  found  very  well  worth,  the  knowing. 
Should  fweating  anfwer  feme  purpofe.  not  to  be  attained 
upon  the  tree,  it  will,  when  once  difeovered,  afeertain 
the  nature,  the  ufe,  and  the  degree  of  fweating  :  or 
fhould  nothing  of  this  kind  appear, J  it  will  corre£t  a 
practice,.  which,  if  it  does  no  good,  muft  certainly  do 
mifehief :  fince  it  is  evident  to  common  fenfe,  that  if  ma¬ 
turity  be  all  that  is  wanting,,  it  is.  more  perfe&ly  and 
more  naturally  attained  upon  the  tree.”  Howrever,  till 
this  is  determined- by  experience,  it  will  be  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  fweating  every  apple :  for  as  to  wind¬ 
falls,  and  other  hard  and  unripe  fruit,  it  is  out  of  difpute, 
that  as  they  are  deprived  of  natural  maturity,  they  muft 
be  affifted  by  art. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  feems  in  this  cafe,  one  rule 
which  may  be  followed  for  all  fruits  ;  namely,  to  prefs 
their  juice  for  fermenting  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  itfeU  is. 
in  the  greateft  perfection  for  eating.  Experience  teaches 

us. 
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us,  that  there  are  few  apples  which  do  not  require  time 
for  their  being  mellowed,  before  they  attain  to  their  higheft 
flavour.  The  golden  pippin,  for  example,  is  in  its  greatefl 
perfection  when  kept  till  October  ;  and  in  favouiable 
years  it  will  retain  its  flavour  and  juicinefs  even  till 
Chriftmas,  or  longer.  The  nonpareil  does  not  attain  its 
chief  excellence  till  near  Chriftmas,  and  after  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  perfection  feveral  weeks.  It  is  thereloie  during 
the  time  thefe  apples  continue  in  perfection,  that  they  are 
fitteft  to  be  prefled  for  cyder;  and  the  fame  will  doubtlefs 
■hold  good  of  the  other  forts,  none  of  which  fhould  be 
prefled  before  they  have  attained  their  higheft  flavour,  nor 
gfter  they  have  begun  to  lofe  it.  A  principal  advantage 
accruing  from  the  fweatmg  of  apples  is,  that  the  fiuit  is 
•thereby  deprived  of  the  watery  paits  of  its  juice,  which 
would  only  weaken  the  liquor ;  while  its  pulp  yields  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  enriched  juice  after  it  has  been 
mellowed. 

The  material  points  to  be  obferved  in  the  fweatmg  oi 
apples  are,  that  the  fruits  be  feparated  accoimng  to  fheii 
different  degrees  of  ripenefs,  and  that  the  floor  on  which 
they  are  laid  be  as  dry  as  pofftble.  The  more  ftriftly  the 
former  of  thefe  cautions  is  obferved,  the  better  it  will  be ; 
and  the  more  the  fruit  in  every  heap  is  alike  in  its  maturity, 
the  fooner  the  fweating  will  be  over,  and  the  lefs  damage 
will  accrue  to  the  ripeft  and  belt  apples  in  the  heap. 
However,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  mix  any  that  are  very 
ripe  with  others  that  are  very  green,  the  injury  will  not  be 
great :  but  if  this  fhould  be  neglected,  as  it  too  frequently 
is,  either  the  ripe  apples  will  rot,  or  the  green  ones  will 
remain  unmellowed ;  and  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  the 
cyder  will  be  confiderably  leffened  in  its  value.  Boarded 
floors  will  belt  anfwer  the  intention  of  thefecond  caution, 
becaufe  they  are  drieft  :  earthen  floors,  however,  if 
covered  fome  inches  deep  with  wheat,  rye,  or  oat  ftraw, 
will  do  tolerably  well.  It  is  likewife  effential,  for  the 
better  prefervation  of  the  apples,  that  they  do  not  touch 
the  walls  or  fides  of  the  ftore-room  in  which  they  are  laid 
to  fweat.  To  heap  them  up  in  the  orchard,  or  any  where 
elfe  upon  the  grafs,  or  on  an  uncovered*  floor  where  the 
rains  and  dews  have  free  accefs  to  them,  is  a  fure  way  to 
make  .the  cyder  weak  and  watery,  and  frequently  mufty 

and  ill-tafted.  '*  _  r 

SAyeating’being  then  undeniably  neceffary,  at  lealt  ror 
unripe,  hard,  and  winter  fruit,  the  hufbandman,  who 
makes  a  conflderable  quantity  of  cyder,  will  find  a  great 
conveniency  in  having  near  his  orchard  a  building,  of 
which  his  mill  and  prefs  fhould  occupy  the  lower  floor, 
and  his  apples  be  fweated  in  that  above,  from  whence 
they  may  be  conveyed  into  the  mill  by  a  propei  trunk. 
The  duration  of  the  time  of  fweating  is  beft  determined 
by  the  fmell  of  the  fruit ;  that  is,  whenever  it  emits  a 
full  fcent  of  the  apples,  they  are  fit  for  the  prefs.  Dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  require  different  lengths  of  time,  viz.  from 
eight  or  ten  days,  to  fix  weeks.  The  harfher  the  apple 
is,  the  more  time  it  wants. 

Apples  that  have  laid  any  time  in  heaps,  are  generally 
covered  with  a  clammy  moifture,  proceeding  from  their 
fweating.  This  fhould  be  well  wiped  off ;  for  it  is  a 
watery  juice,  which  would  impoverifh  the  cyder  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  every  bruifed  and  rotten  part  of  the  apple 
fhould  be  carefully  cut  out,  and  thrown  away,  and  it 
fhould  be  cleared  of  its  ftalk  ;  becaufe  the  former  would 
give  a  putrid  tafte,  and  the  latter  too  much  roughnefs,  to 
the  cyder. 
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The  common  pra£tice  is  to  carry  immediately  the  apples 
from  the  heap  where  they  have  been  fweated,  to  the  mill, 
and  then  to  grind  them;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  will  remain  in  a  fucculent  ftate 
after  having  been  fweated,  carefully  wiped  dry,  and 
properly  laid  up  in  a  place  of  prefervation  ;  we  fhall 
find,  that,  if  thefe  directions  are  duly  obferved,  the  fruit 
will  continue  in  a  perfe&ly  found  ftate,  and  fit  to  be 
made  into  cyder,  till  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  huf¬ 
bandman  to  prefs  it:  but  before  he  does  this,  or  rather 
before  he  lweats  his  apples,  he  fhould  take  care  to  fort 
them,  or  at  leaft  all  the  moft  valuable  kinds,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  ftire,  under-leaf,  fox-whelp,  and  golden 
pippin,  which  hitherto  have  not  been  found  to  do  l’o  well 
in  mixtures,  as  each  of  them  does  by  itfelf. 

The  juice  of  the  apples  is  obtained  either  by  pound¬ 
ing  the  fruit  in  a  trough,  or  grinding  it  in  a  mill.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  leaft  approved,  becaufe  it  is  fo  tedious 
as  to  fuit  only  fmall  quantities,  and  the  work  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  it  unequally,  and  with  wafte  ;  much  of  the  liquor 
being  dafhed  out  of  the  trough  by  the  beating,  and  fome 
of  the  apples  being  hardly  broken,  when  others  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  perfeCt  pomice. 

There  are  feveral  engines  ufed  for  grinding  the  apples ; 
but  one  in  particular,  refembling  a  tanner’s  mill,  is  ufed 
in  many  parts  of  England.  It  confifts  of  a  circular 
trough  in  which  apples  are  bruifed  by  a  large  flat  ftone 
moved  round  upon  its  edge.  This  engine  we  have  re- 
prefented  on  Plate  VI.  Fig.  8,  where  M  is  the  ftone  fet 
upon  its  edge  ;  N,  the  fpring-tree  bar,  or  that  to  which 
the  horfe  is  fattened  ;  P,  Q.  Pt,  the  circular  trough  in 
which  the  ftone  moves  ;  T,  L,  V,  compartments,  or  di- 
vifions  for  different  forts  of  apples. 

When  the  apples  are  ground,  fome  carry  them  direCt- 
ly  to  the  prefs ;  but  others  empty  them  out  of  the  trough 
;  into  tubs,  or  large,  wide,  fhallow  vats.  This  work  is 
|  done  with  moft  eafe  by  broad  wooden  fhovels :  which 
fhould  alfo  be  ufed  to  turn  the  pomice  in  the  vats  five  or 
fix  times  a  day,  to  prevent  any  fermentation  ;  the  whole 
|  of  this  operation  being  chiefly  intended  to  give  the  pomice 
j  a  red  colour,  which  afterwards  heightens  that  of  the 
cyder,  and  brings  it  to  a  deep,  fine  amber.  This  bufi- 
nefs  is  over  in  two  days. 

From  thefe  vats  the  pomice  is  carried  direCtly  to  the 
prefles,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds  :  we  have  given 
figures  of  two  kinds  on  Plate  VI.  where  Fig.  9.  is  the 
fmall  cyder  prefs,  by  which  the  juice  is  preffed  out  of  the 
pomice  by  means  of  a  ftone,  or  block  of  heavy  wood, 
cut  in  the  form  of  the  fruftrum  of  a  cone,  and  moveable 
about  the  center.  The  pomice  is  fpread  upon  the  bed  of  the 
prefs,  where  a  conical  preffer  is  turned  round  by  means 
of  a  lever  inferted  into  its  bafis,  by  which  means  the 
juice  is  forced  out,  and  conveyed  by  notches  cut  in  the 
bed  to  the  veflel,  by  means  of  a  fpout,  and  reprefented 
in  the  figure. 

Fig.  fo,  is  a  large  cyder-prefs,  where  A  B  is  the  bafe 
with  its  fupporters.  Cb  C,  the  cheeks,  which  are  upright 
beams,  whofe  lower  extremities  are  funk  in  the  earth, 
where  they  are  firmly  fixed  by  crofs-bars  and  mafonry. 
They  are  connected  at  the  top  by  two  beams,  the  lower- 
moft  of  which  contains  the  nut,  or  female  fcrew.  D,  is 
the  fcrew  with  its  wheel ;  below  which  is  the  bearer,  or 
large  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  force  of  the  fcrew  is 
exerted,  in  order  to  fink  the  beams  crofting  the  planks  that 
cover  the  pomice  or  cheefe,  as  it  is  then  called.  G,  G* 

ars 
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ere  the  planks  on  which  the  pomice  is  difpofed  in  hair 
bags,  in  order  to  be  fqueezed :  thefe  planks  are  cut  in 
notches  to  conduct  the  liquor  to  a  veflel  properly  placed  to 
receive  it.  The  bed  of  this  prefs  is  fupported  on  a  maffive 
work  of  mafonry.  It  is  the  wheel  which  forces  down  the 
fcrew  and  bearer  upon  the  pomice  laid  in  hair  bags  upon  the 
bed  of  the  prefs.  This  is  done  by  turning  the  wheel  H 
round  ;  for  by  that  motion  the  cord  is  wound  round  its 
axis,  and  by  that  means  the  wheel  fixed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  fcrew  is  turned  round,  and  the  bearer  together, 
with  the  crofs  planks  under  it,  are  forced  down  upon  the 
pomice,  laid  in  bags  upon  the  bed. 

Thefe  bags  hold  about  two  or  three  bufhels,  or  as  much 
as  the  mill  can  grind  at  once :  and  thefe  are  heaped  over 
each  other  till  the  prefs  is  full.  The  larger  prefl'es  will 
hold  from  eight  to  fifteen  bags,  which  yield,  from  one  to 
two  hundred  gallons  of  liquor,  according  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  cheefe.  To  perform  the  work  neatly,  it  is 
neceflary  to  have  two  fets  of  thefe  bags  ;  for  they  clog  and 
fu  r  in  prefling,  and,  confequently,  become  unfit  for  ule  till 
they  have  been  wafhed  and  dried ;  fo  that  while  this  is 
doing,  either  the  prefs  mult  Hand  dill,  or  another  fet  be 
ready  to  employ  it. 

Some,  inftead  of  hair-bags,  lay  long  draw  under  the 
pomice,  the  ends  of  which  they  turn  up  over  it;  then 
cover  the  pomice  entirely  with  frefh  clean  draw,  upon 
which  they  fpread  another  layer  of  pomice,  and  fo  on, 
alternately,  till  the  prefs  is  full.  Either  of  the  above 
methods  will  do:  but  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  doing  the 
work  in  the  neated  and  bed  manner,  generally  ufe  the 
bags. 

It  is  ufual  to  difpofe  of  all  the  liquor  prefled  out  of  the 
cheefes,  the  fame  way,  and  without  didindlion  :  but  if 
the  analogy  holds,  as  it  furely  does,  between  cyder  and 
other  vinous  liquors,  this  mud  be  a  confiderable  error. 
Experience  has  fufficiently  fhewn,  that  in  making  wines, 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  fird  yieldings 
of  the  grapes,  and  the  juices  which  are  afterwards  ex¬ 
tracted  by  hard  preflings  ;  and  this  difference  is  always  in 
favour  ol  the  former ;  fo  that,  if  the  fame  be  true  of 
cyder,  the  riched,  and  choiced  kinds  are  lod,  by  an  im¬ 
prudent  mixture  of  the  whole. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  the  writer  of 
the  letters  in  the  Dublin  Society’s  weekly  obfervations, 
already  mentioned,  has  adopted  it ;  namely,  that  dim¬ 
mer  fruit  do  not  make  good  cyder.  “  Summer  fruit,  or 
fweet  apples,  fays  he,  afford  only  a  weak,  pert,  windy 
juice,  agreeable  enough  to  the  palate  from  its  livelinefs 
and  tartnefs,  but  in  a  great  degree  unwholfome.  It  has 
no  body,  and  therefore  will  not  keep,  and  fcarcely  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  cyder.”  But  Sir  Paul  Neile,  whofe 
reafoning  we  fliall  give  in  his  own  words,  judged  very 
differently. 

“  I  aflert,  fays  he,  that  the  belt  apples  will  make  the 
pleafanteft,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  beft  cyder  ;  and 
I  account  thofe  the  belt  apples,  whofe  juice  is  the  plea- 
fanteft  at  the  time  when  firft  prefled,  before  fermentation. 

I  ihall  need,  belides  the  experience  of  the  laft  ten  years, 
only  to  fay,  that  it  is  an  undeniable  thing  in  all  wines,  that 
the  pleafanteft  grapes  make  the  richeft  and  pleafanteft 
wines,  and  that  cyder  is  really  but  the  wine  of  apples, 
anil  not  only  made  by  the  fame  way  of  comprcflion,  but, 
left  to  itfelf,  hath  the  fame  way  of  fermentation,  and 
therefore  muft  be  liable  to  the  fame  meafures  in  the  choice 
of  the  materials. 
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“  This  truth  was  not  formerly  owned,  by  reafon  that 
in  Herefordfliire,  and  thofe  countries  where  they  abound 
with  pippins  and  hard  apples  of  all  forts,  they  make  cyder 
of  both  kinds,  and  ul'ed  them  alike;  that  is,  that  as 
foon  as  they  had  ground  and  prefled  the  apples  and 
(trained  the  liquor,  they  put  it  into  their  veflels,  and  there 
let  it  lie  till  it  had  worked,  and  afterwards  was  fettled 
again  and  fined  ;  as  not  thinking  it  wholefome  to  drink 
till  it  had  thus,  as  they  call  it,  purged  itfelf ;  and  this 
was  the  frequent  cuftom  of  moft  men  in  the  more 
fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  England  alfo.  Now, 
when  cyder  was  thus  managed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when 
they  came  to  broach  it,  they  for  the  moft  part  found 
their  pippin  cyder  not  fo  pleafant  as  their  moyle  or  red- 
ftreak  cyder  ;  but  to  them  it  feemed  a  wonder,  becaufe 
they  did  not  know  the  reafon  of  it,  which  I  Ihall  next 
explain:  for  till  they  knew  the  reafon  of  this  effect,  they 
had  no  caufe  but  to  think  it  was  the  nature  of  the  feve- 
ral  apples  that  produced  it ;  and  confequently  to  prefer 
the  hard  apple  cyder,  and  to  ufe  the  other  apples,  which 
were  good  to  eat  raw,  for  the  table,  for  which  the  hard 
apples  were  totally  improper. 

“  To  fhew  that,  in  Herefordfliire,  they  know  not 
what  was  the  true  caufe  why  their  pippin-cyder  was  not, 
as  they  ufed  it,  fo  good  as  the  cyder  made  of  hard  apples, 
I  fay,  that  for  all  liquors  which  are  vinous,  the  caufe 
that  makes  them  fometimes  harder  or  lefs  pleafant  to  the 
tafte,  than  they  were  at  the  firft  prefling,  is  the  too 
much  fermenting.  If  wine  or  cyder  by  any  accidental 
caufe  do  ferment  twice,  it  will  be  harder  than  if  it  had 
fermented  but  once ;  and  if  it  ferment  thrice,  it  is  harder 
and  worfe  than  if  it  had  fermented  but  twice  ;  and  fo 
onward,  the  oftener  it  ferments,  and  the  longer  it  fer¬ 
ments,  it  ftill  grows  the  harder. 

“  According  to  the  old  method  of  making  and  putting 
up  the  cyder,  they  took  little  care  to  put  up  only  the 
clear  part  of  the  liquor  into  their  veflels  or  calks.  Now 
pippins  being  a  fofter  fruit,  are  in  the  mill  bruifed  into 
fmaller  particles,  than  the  harder  forts  of  apples  ;  and 
confequently  more  of  thofe  fmall  parts  pafs  the  ftrainer 
in  the  pippin  cyder,  than  in  the  cyder  of  hard  apples. 
This  caufeth  a  ftronger  fermentation,  and,  according  to 
my  former  principle,  a  greater  lofs  of  the  native  fweet- 
nefs,  than  in  the  hard  apple  cyder  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but 
the  lee  of  the  hard  apple  cyder  being  compounded  of 
greater  particles  than  the  lee  of  the  pippin  cyder,  every 
individual  particle  is.,  in  itfelf  of  a  greater  weight  than 
the  particles  of  the  lee  of  the  pippin  cyder,  and  confe¬ 
quently  lefs  apt  to  rife  upon  fmall  motions.  When  the 
fermentation  of  the  hard  apple  cyder  is  once  over,  a  fe- 
cond  fermentation  feldom  happens,  unlefs  the  veflels  be 
ftirred  :  but  in  pippin  cyder  it  is  otherwife  ;  for  if  the 
grofs  lee  be  ftill  remaining  with  the  cyder,  it  need  not 
the  motion  of  the  veflel  to  caufe  a  new  fermentation  ; 
but  every  motion  of  the  air,  by  a  change  of  weather, 
will  caufe  a  new  fermentation,  and  confequently  make  it 
work  till  it  hath  deftroyed  itfelf  by  loiing  its  native 
fweetnefs.  This  alone  hath  been  the  caufe  why  com¬ 
monly  when  they  broach  their  pippin  cyder,  they  find  it 
fo  unpleafant. 

“  What  firft  gave  me  the  hint  of  this,  is  that  in 
divers  parts  they  make  three  forts  of  wine  out  of  one 
and  the  fame  grapes  ;  that  is,  they  firft  take  the  juice 
of  the  grapes  without  any  more  prefling  than  what 
comes  from  their  owrn  weight,  and  the  bruifing  they 
Y  receire 
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receive  when  put  into  the  vat;  which  caufeth  the 
ripeft  of  thefe  grapes  to  break,  and  the  juice,  withou 
any  preffing  at  all,  makes  the  pleafanteft  and  molt  deli¬ 
cate  wine.  The  fecond  fort  they  prefi  a  little  which 
makes  a  wine  neither  fo  pleafant  as  the  ffi  ,  noi  o  c 
as  the  laft,  which  is  made  by  the  utmoft  preffing  ot  the 
very  fkins  of  the  grapes,  and  is  by  much  more  bar 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  Now  I  prefume  the  cauie 
of  this,  at  leaft  in  part,  to  be,  that  m  the  firft  for 
wine,  which  hath  little  of  the  fubftance,  befides  the  very 
juice  of  the  grape,  there  is  little  lee,  and  confequently 
little  fermentation;  and  becaufe  it  doth  not  work  long, 
it  lofes  but  little  of  its  original  fweetnefs.  The  feconc 
fort,  being  a  little  more  preffed,  hath  fomewhat  more  ot 
the  fubftance  of  the  grape  added  to  the  juice,  and  there¬ 
fore,  having  in  it  more  of  that  part  which  cautes  fer¬ 
mentation,  ferments  more  ftrongly,  and  is  therefore, 
when  it  hath  done  working,  lefs  pleafant  than  the  hrtt 
fort,  which  worked  lefs.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  third 
fort,  being  moft  of  all  preffed,  hath  molt  of  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  grape  mingled  with  the  liquor,  and  work- 
eth  the  longeft:  but  at  the  end  of  the  forking,  when  it 
has  fettled  and  is  clear,  it  is  much  more  harffi  than  either 
of  the  two  firft  forts.  The  thought  of  this  made  me 
fir  ft  apprehend,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  apple,  mingled 
with  the  juice,  was  the  caufe  of  fermentation,  which  is 
really  nothing  elfe  hut  an  endeavour  of  the  liquor  to  free 
itfelf  from  thefe  heterogeneous  parts  which  are  mixed 
with  it:  and  when  there  is  the.  greateft  proportion  of 
thofe  diffimilar  parts  mingled  with  the  liquor,  the  en¬ 
deavour  of  nature  muft  be  the  ftronger,  and  take  up  t  e 
more  time  to  perfect  the  feparation,  which,  when  h- 
nifhed,  leaves  all  the  liquor  clear,  and  the  giofs  parts, 
called  the  lee,  fettled  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  Nor 
did  this  apprehenfion  deceive  me  :  for  when  I  began  to 
feparate  a  confiderable  part  of  the  lee  from  the  cyder  be¬ 
fore  it  had  fermented,  I  found  it  to  retain  a  very  great 
part  of  its  original  fweetnefs,  more  than  it  would  have 
done  if  the  lee  had  not  been  taken  away  before  the  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  and  this  not  once,  but  conftantly  for  feven 
years. 


“  The  method  which  1  ufed  was  this:  when  the 
cyder  was  firft  ftrained,  I  put  it  into  a  great  vat,  and 
there  let  it  ftand  twenty-four  hours  at  leaft,  but  fbme- 
times  more,  if  the  apples  were  more  ripe  than  ordinary . 
then,  at  a  tap  before  prepared  in  the  veffel,  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  bottom,  I  drew  it  into  pails,  and  from 
thence  filled  the  hogffiead,  or  lefl'er  veffel,  leaving  the 
greateft  part  of  the  lee  behind.  During  this  time  that 
the  cyder  flood  in  the  vat,  I  kept  it  as  clofe  coveied 
with  hair-cloths,  or  facks,  as  I  could  ;  that  fo  too  much 
of  the  fpirits  might  not  evaporate. 

“  Now  poffibly  I  might  he  afked  why  I  did  not, 
fince  I  kept  it  fo  clofe  in  the  vat,  put  it  at  firft  in.the 
veffel:  to  which  I  anfwer,  that  had  I  put  it  at  fiilt  into 
the  veffel,  it  would  poffibly,  efpecially  if  the  weather 
had  chanced  to  prove  w’et  and  warm,  have  begun  to  fer¬ 
ment  before  that  time  had  been  expired ;  and  then  there 
would  have  been  no  poffibility  to  feparate  any  part  ci  the 
grofs  lee,  before  the  fermentation  had  been  wholly  fi- 
nifhed  ;  which  keeping  it  only  covered  with  thefe  cloths 
was  not  in  danger  :  for,  though  I  kept  it  warm  in  fomc 
degree,  yet  fome  of  the  fpirits  had  ftill  liberty  to  eva¬ 
porate  ;  which  had  it  been  in  the  hogffiead  with  the 
filing  only  open,  they  would  not  fo  freely  have  done ; 
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but  in  the  firft  twenty-four  hours  it  would  have  begun 
to  ferment,  and  fo  my  defign  had  been  fully  ioft .  for 
thofe  fpirits,  if  they  had  been  too  ftrongly  reverberated 
into  the  liquor,  would  have  caufed  a  fermentation  be¬ 
fore  I  could  have  taken  away  any  part  of  the  grofs  lee. 
The  great  myftery  of  the  whole  lies  in  this ;  to  let  fo 
many  of  the  fpirits  evaporate,  that  the  liquor  (hall  not 
ferment  before  tbe  grofs  lee  be  taken  away  ;  and  yet  to 
keep  fpirits  enough  to  caufe  a  fermentation  when  you 
would  have  it:  for  if  you  put  it  up  as  foon  as  it  is. 
ftrained,  and  do  not  let  fome  of  the  fpirits  evaporate, 
but  fuffer  the  grofs  lee  to  be  feparated  by  its  own  weight 
only,  without  fermentation,  it  will  ferment  too  much, 
and  lofe  its  fweetnefs  ;  whilft  on  the  othei  hand,  it 
none  be  left,  it  will  not  ferment  at  all,  and  then  the 
cyder  will  be  dead,  fiat,  and  four.  . 

Experience  taught  Sir  Paul,  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
delay  the  fermentation  till  late,  or  till  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther  had  come  in,  as  he  informs  us,  when  he  ia)s, 

«  It  is  neceffary  that  the  apples  have  a  little  time  to 
fvveat  in  the  houfe  before  the  cyder  is  made  ;  but  not 
too  much:  for  if  they  be  not  full  ripe  before  they  aie 
gathered,  and  not  buffered  to  lie  a  while  in  the  heap, 
the  cyder  will  not  be  fo  pleafant ;  and  if  they  be  too 
ripe  when  they  are  gathered,  or  lie  too  long  in  the 
heap,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  feparate  the  cyder  fiom 
the  grofs  lee  before  the  fermentation  begins  :  and  in  that 
cafe  it  will  work  fo  long,  that  when  it  fines,  the  cyder 
will  be  hard  :  for  when  the  apples  are  too.  mellow,  they 
will  break  into  fo  fmall  particles,  that  it  will  be  long  e- 
fore  the  lee  fettles  by  its  own  weight  only  ;  and  then 
the  fermentation  may  begin  before  it  be  feparated,  and 
fo  deftroy  your  intention  of  taking  away  the  grofs  lee.. 
And  if  the  apples  be  not  mellow  enough,  the  cyder  will 

not  be  fo  pleafant  as  it  ought  to  be.”  r 

To  the  caufe  above  affigned  by  Sir  Paul  Neile  for  the 
liquor’s  fermenting  too  much,  another  may  be  added ; 
namely,  that  as  the  fummer  fruits  are  fermented  earlier 
than  the  hard  apples,  the  warmth  of  the  weather  hurries 
the  fermentation  on  too  faft,  and  by  this  means  rendeis, 
the  liquor  much  lefs  palatable:  or  it  may  even  hurry.it 
beyond  the  vinous  ftate,  till  the  acetous  fermentatoin 
begins.  The  fweetnefs  of  the  fummer  fruits  make  them 
likewife  more  liable  to  ferment  too  much  ;  whereas,  the 
four  roughnefs  of  hard  apples  retards  that  operation,  and. 
makes  a  longer  time  neceffary  to  perfeft  the  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation.  Thefe  caufes  render  it  neceffary  that  great 
care  be  taken  in  preparing  the  juice  as  directed  by  bir 
Paul,  and  that  there  be  a  cellar  in  which  the  heat  is 
fuited  to  carry  on  as  flow  a  fermentation,  as  poilible.  It 
the  maker  of  the  cyder  is  not  provided  with  fuch  a  cellar,, 
the  juice  of  the  apples  may  be  buried  in  cold  fprmg  water, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  be  kept  there  till  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  weather  becomes  fit  for  its  being  fermented. 

“  What  has  been  faid  of  the  time  for  making  the 
pippin  cyder,  may,  adds  Sir  Paul  Neile,  with  due  allow¬ 
ances,  for  the  nature  of  the  apples,  ferve  for  all  other 
fummer  fruit ;  as  the  Kentiffi-Codlin,  marngold,  gilly¬ 
flowers,  fummer-pearmains,  fummer-pippms,  Holland- 
pippins,  golden-pippins,  and  even  winter-pearmams.  or 
though  they  muft  not  be  made  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
vear,  yet  they  muft  be  made  at  the  time  when  each  re- 
fpe&ive  fruit  is  in  the  condition  before  dire&ed  for  the 
pippin.  Nay,  even  in  the  making  of  that  cyder,  you  aie 
not  tied  preciiely  to  that  particular  time,  but,  as  thereon- 
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dition  of  the  year  hath  been,  you  may  make  your  cyder 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  later.” 

When  the  prefling  of  the  apples  is  finilhed,  the  moft 
careful  makers  of  cyder  ftrain  their  liquor  through  a  hair 
fieve,  to  feparate  from  it  the  coarfeft  dregs  ;  which  is  a 
practice  every  way  advifable.  It  muft  then  be  left  to 
itfelf,  till  it  has  undergone  the  neceffary  fermentation, 
and  depofited  its  groffer  lees.  To  this  purpofe  fome  put 
it  immediately  into  hoglheads,  others  into  large  tubs  or 
vats,  and  the  mod  curious  into  a  veffel  intended  for  that 
very  ufe,  wide  at  top,  and  growing  narrower  all  the  way 
down  to  the  bottom,  near  which  is  a  tap  to  draw  off 
the  liquor.  This  veffel  is  fixed  upon  a  Hand,  or  Hilling, 
and  frequently  contains  from  five  to  twenty  hogfheads. 
In  thefe  veffels  the  heavier  lees  fubfide,  and  the  lighter 
form  at  top  a  cruft,  which  by  its  finking  afterwards, 
gives  timely  notice  that  the  ferment  is  gone  off,  and  that 
the  liquor  is  fit  for  racking.  Some  gentlemen,  who 
fpare  no  pains  to  make  their  cyder  as  fine  as  poflible, 
think  that  the  excellence  of  the  liquor  depends  greatly 
on  catching  the  very  inftant  when  this  cruft  breaks  ;  and 
in  order  to  be  fure  of  it,  they  fet  a  perfon  to  watch  and 
give  immediate  notice  of  the  crack  or  noife  which  the 
cruft  makes  in  breaking.  They  hold  this  to  be  the  cri¬ 
tical  time  for  racking  off'  the  liquor,  and  maintain,  that 
fo  much  of  its  fpirit  is  evaporated  very  fpeedily  after,  as 
to  render  the  cyder  irrecoverably  vapid.  This,  therefore, 
Ihould  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  and  upon  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cruft’s  falling,  the  cyder,  which  is  then 
become  tolerably  fine,  fhould  be  drawn  off  the  groffer 
lees,  and  tunned  into  the  hogftieads.  The  ufual  time 
taken  up  in  this  primary  fermentation  is  from  thirty- 
fix  to  forty-eight  hours  ;  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
weather.  Some  affirm  that  they  have  had  good  cyder  by 
tunning  it  direftly  from  the  prefs,  without  any  other 
caution  than  leaving  room  for  the  liquor  to  ferment  in 
the  hogftiead,  where  it  remains  from  firft  to  laft :  but 
this  method  is  liable  to  many  hazards,  and  fuccefsful, 
where  it  has  been  fo,  only  in  favourable  feafons.  The 
grofs  lees  are  apt  to  rife  on  every  confiderable  change  of 
weather,  and  when  they  do,  they  fet  the  cyder  on  the 
fret,  which,  fhould  it  do  no  worfe,  certainly  robs  it  of 
its  fpirit,  and,  when  over,  leaves  it  flat  and  vapid.  Be- 
fides,  repeated  experiments  have  proved,  that  fournefs 
in  all  fermented  liquors  begins  ever  at  the  lees,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  more  of  them  is  left  among  the  cyder,  the  more 
readily  it  will  turn  eager. 

Here  I  muft  obferve,  that  a  moft  important  precau¬ 
tion  is  too  often  overlooked  by  many  of  thofe  who 
make  cyder  of  winter  fruits  ;  for  that  a  fufficient  warmth 
of  the  air  is  as  effential  to  ferment  the  rough  juices  of 
hard  apples,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  fuffer  the  heat  to  be 
too  great  in  the  fermenting  of  cyder  made  of  fum- 
mer  fruits.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold  when  the  hard 
apples  are  prefled,  the  help  of  fires  fhould  be  recurred 
to  ;  or  if  that  has  been  neglecled,  or  could  not  be  con¬ 
veniently  ufed,  it  will  be  right  to  carry  the  cyder  to  a 
place  warmed  confiderably  by  the  fun  for  a  fliort  time, 
in  the  fummer,  and  there  to  place  it  out  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  reach  of  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  bung  of 
the  cafk  muft  be  loofened,  becaufe  there  '’will  aril'e  a 
degree  of  fermentation,  which  will  attenuate  any.  vif- 
cidity  not  overcome  by  the  firft  fermentation.  Great 
care  muft  be  taken  that  this  fermentation  be  not  car¬ 
ried  beyond  the  nice  point  of  correcting  the  rough  raw 


tafte  of  the  fruit :  for  if  it  goes  farther,  the  liquor  will 
either  become  vapid,  or  turn  to  vinegar.  As  foon  as 
the  defired  point  is  obtained,  the  liquor  fhould  be 
racked  off,  efpecially  if  much  feculence  has  funk  to 
the  bottom,  and  it  fhould  then  be  carried  down  into 
the  vault,  where  it  may  be  preferved  long  in  perfection. 

The  choice  of  proper  veffels  to  keep  the  cyder  in  after 
it  has  fermented  is  very  material  ;  no  liquor  being  fo  apt 
as  this  to  take  the  tafte  or  tang  of  the  calk.  New  veffels, 
though  the  wood  be  ever  fo  well  feafoned,  generally 
give  a  difagreeable  relifh  to  all  liquors,  and  will  do  fo 
remarkably  to  cyder,  unlefs  due  caution  be  ufed  be¬ 
fore-hand.  Frequent  fealding  with  hot  water,  into 
which  fome  handfuls  of  fait  have  been  firft  thrown, 
or  with  water  in  which  fome  of  the  pomice  has  been 
boiled,  and  wafhing  afterwards  with  cyder,  are  the 
ufual  remedies  againft  this  evil,  and  feldom  fail  of  re¬ 
moving  it  effectually.  Of  old  caflcs,  beer  veffels  are 
the  worft :  they  always  fpoil  cyder ;  as,  in  return,  cy¬ 
der  cafks  infallibly  fpoil  beer.  Canary  and  brandy  calks 
do  well,  and  all  wine  veffels  tolerably  ;  for,  provided  the 
tartar  adhering  to  their  fides  be  carefully  feraped  off,  and 
they  well  fealded,  there  is  no  danger  in  ufing  them. 
The  beft  way  of  fealding  them,  is  to  boil  a  parcel  of 
dried  wormwood  in  water,  and  with  that  and  a  brufh  of 
the  fame  plant  to  rub  and  fcour  their  infides.  This  will 
correct  the  acid  of  the  tartar  ;  and  fo  will  likewife  all 
vegetable  allies  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  Thofe  who 
advife  fumigating  the  calks  with  brimftone,  confidently 
affirm  that  the  cyder  becomes  ftronger,  and  keeps  better, 
when  the  veffels  have  been  thus  prepared,  and  for  this 
reafon  they  tun  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  fmoak  evaporates.  To  enable  fuch  as  may 
choofe  to  examine,  by  fair  trials,  how  far  this  is  true  in 
faCt,  I  lhall  here  add  the  neateft  method  of  performance. 
Melt  a  pennyworth  of  brimftone,  and  dip  in  it  a  piece 
of  new  cloth,  or  of  canvafs,  till  all  the  brimftone  is  im¬ 
bibed,  and  the  cloth  or  canvafs  looks  like  a  piece 
of  fearcloth :  then  roll  it  clofe,  tie  it,  and  with  a  wire 
fufpend  it  at  the  bung,  three  parts  in  four  within  the 
veffel ;  light  it,  and  let  it  burn  till  it  is  ready  to  fall'  into 
the  cafk,  then  take  it  out,  and  tun  without  delay. 
Some  add  a  little  powdered  cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper 
or  other  fpice  to  the  brimftone  for  fumigating  ;  but  I 
fee  no  great  reafon  for  their  fo  doing. 

The  beft  lhaped  veffels  for  keeping  cyder  in  are,  as 
advifed  by  captain  Sylas  Taylor,  in  a  letter  fubjoined 
to  Mr.  Evelyn’s  Pomona,  and  by  Mr.  'YVorlidge,  thofe 
of  which  the  barrel-boards  are  ftrait,  the  veffel  broader 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  Handing  on  the  Idler 
end,  with  the  bung-hole  in  the  top.  The  advantage 
of  this  form  is,  that  in  the  drawing  of  the  cyder, 
though  but  llowly,  the  Ikin  or  cream  contracted  by 
its  fermentation  (as  is  the  cafe  of  all  ftreng  liquors) 
defeends,  and  covers  the  liquor  by  means  of  the  taper¬ 
ing  of  the  veflel,  and  thereby  preferves  to  the  laft  the 
fpirits  of  the  cyder,  which  would  otherwife  evaporate 
and  wafte.  A  little  wheaten-bran  call  in  alter  the  fer¬ 
mentation,  thickens  this  coat  or  cream  of  the  liquor, 
and  thereby  conduces  much  to  its  prefervation. 

We  come  now  to  a  point  of  great  importance,  and 
hitherto  of  as  great  uncertainty,  which  has  raifed  among 
the  curious  a  controverfy  of  long  Handing,  and  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  brought  to  a  fpeedy  decifion,  without  a  courie  of 
regular  experiments.  Seme  maintain,  that  continued 
Y  2  to- 
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fermentation  and  frequent  racking  certainly  fpoil  the 
cyder  ;  whilft  others  afl'ert,  that  it  can  never  be  good 
without  them.  Some  rack  once,  fome  twice,  and  others 
whenever  the  liquor  frets.  Some  look  upon  the  lees  as 
the  food  and  nourilhment  of  cyder:  others,  as  a  cau  e 
at  hand,  upon  every  change  of  weather,  to  fet  it  on  e 
fret,  and  turn  it  four.  Every  man  has  a  fyftem  ot  his 
own,  and  a  peculiar  practice  confequent  thereon;  an 
fo  great  is  the  variety  of  methods,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  drawn  from  them  but  this  one  general  conclufion, 
that  we  are  ftill  at  guefs  work,  and  mull  be  obliged  to 
future  trials  for  any  rules  that  can  be  thoroughly  depend¬ 
ed  on.  I  {hall  therefore  here  relate  the  feveral  ways  now 
in  ufe,  and  then  give  my  own  general  opinion  of  this 
matter  ;  but  I  ftrongly  recommend  the  making  ot  accu¬ 
rate  experiments  on  each.  .  . 

One"  method  is,  to  leave  the  cyder  in  the  vats  fome 
days  longer  than  was  before  advifed,  and  till  it  fines  in  a 
great  meafure :  then  to  tun  it  into  hoglheads,  where  it 
is  to  remain  without  any  farther  racking.  Thole  who 
recommend  this  pradice  fay,  that  their  cyder  is  thereby 
rendered  the  ftronger  and  mellower :  and  thofe  who  ob- 
ie&  to  it  reply,  that  lying  on  the  groffer  lees,  which  can¬ 
not  all  be  fallen  in  the  vats,  it  muft  be  apt  to  fret,  turn 
foul,  and,  in  unfettled  weather,  eager. 

Afecond  and  more  common  method  is,  a  fortnight 
after  tunning,  to  rack  into  other  hoglheads.  There  the 
cyder  undergoes  a  fecond  gentle  fermentation,  and  while 
this  lafts  the  bung  mult  be  left  open  ;  afterwards,  when 
the  fermentation  leffens,  covered  only  with  a  wet  cloth, 
or  a  tile  ;  and  when  it  is  quite  over,  flopped  down  clofe 
with  well  tempered  clay,  kept  moift,  to  prevent  its 
cracking,  by  brewing  over  it  a  handful  of  bay-lalt. 

To  this  fecond  racking  others  add  a  third  m  March  or 
April,  when  the  lees  have  thoroughly  fubfided.  Inis 
again  is  followed  by  a  little  fermentation  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  chiefly  it  is  objeded  to  by  thofe  who  think  every 
fermentation  hurtful  which  is  not  llridtly  neceffary. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  and  particularly  thole  ot  Ue- 
•vonlhire,  where  the  Itrongeft  cyders  are  made,  look  up¬ 
on  thorough  fermentation  as  the  great  fecret  to  have  then 
cyder  fine,  light,  and  free  from  dregs,  and  accordingly 
they  not  only  approve  of  the  above  lalt  mentioned  method, 
but  proceed  much  farther,  as  follows  :  v 

At  firft  tunning  they  do  not  fill  their  hoglheads  to  the 
bung,  but  leave  an  empty  fpace  to  receive  a  pailful  of 
frelh  cyder  from  the  prefs :  this  renews  or  increafes  the 
fermentation,  and  fets  the  whole  on  working  with  fome 
violence.  The  froth  which  rifes  at  the  bung  is  carefully 
fkimmed  off,  and  the  wafte  of  liquor  thus  occafioned  is 
conftantly  replenilhed  with  unfermented  cyder.  By  thele 
means  the  whole  is  kept  from  the  fret  for  a  confiderable 
time :  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  cyder  thus  ma¬ 
naged  working  for  a  fortnight.  A  month  after  this  ope¬ 
ration,  and  the  Hopping  of  the  veffels,  the  cyder  is  rack¬ 
ed,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  in  two  months  more  a  le- 
cond  time:  and  if  it  frets,  which  however  is  faid  feldom 
to  happen  in  this  method,  it  is  racked  off  a  third  and  a 
fourth  time. 

To  make  a  proper  choice  among  the  feveral  above  re¬ 
cited  methods,  they  Ihould  be  tried  together,  with  the 
fame  fruit,  of  equal  ripenefs  ;  the  cyders  Ihould  be  kept 
to  the  fame  age,  and  their  different  qualities  Ihould  be  at¬ 
tentively  obferved.  Jult  information  cannot  be  obtainec 
ia  any  other  way  :  for  the  want  of  accuracy  and  exadnefs 


will  render  the  experiment  fruitlefs  and  mfigmficant. 
Every  one  will  tell  you,  that  his  method  affords  good 
cyder:  but  this  general  expreflion  gives  no  determinate 
idea,  and  forwards  knowledge  very  little.  Would  gentle¬ 
men  be  at  the  trouble  to  keep  notes,  and  minute  down  all 
the  differences  obfervable  in  the  fame  cyders  under  dif¬ 
ferent  managements,  it  might  foon  be  known  what  me¬ 
thod  gives  the  Itrongeft,  which  the  neatelt,  the  roughed:, 
mellowelt,  or  lightelt  cyders :  and  every  one  might  then 
ourfue,  as  his  tafte  or  interelt  Ihould  direct,  that  which 
would  anfwer  bell :  but  till  fomething  of  this  kind  be 
done,  only  very  flow  and  inconfiderable  improvements 

can  be  expected.  # 

In  the  mean  time  I  mult  obferve,  in  general,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  lees  of  cyder  are  in  fuch  quantity  as  that  the  li¬ 
quor  cannot  preferve  them  from  a  tendency  to  putrefac¬ 
tion,  as  mult  be  the  cale  with  the  firlt,  and  generally  the 
fecond  lees,  it  is  certainly  advifable  to  rack  oft  the  liquor,;  , 
and  that,  if  the  cyder  is  kept  in  a  place  not  fubjed  to  the 
various  changes  of  the  weather,  the  little  fermentations 
raifed  by  racking  cannot  be  attended  with  any  great  dan¬ 
ger  ;  nor  will  the  frettings  return.  But  as ,  to  the  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  fermentations  which  are  faid  to  be,  of 
choice,  the  pradice  of  the  makers  of  cyder  in  Devon- 
fl) ire,  they  furely  are  by  no  means  advifable. 

The  few  points  which  experience  has  hitherto  deter¬ 
mined  in  regard  to  the  making  of  cyder  are,  that  weak 
cyder  cannot  bear  above  one  or  two  rackings  without  too 
great  a  lofs  of  fpirits  ;  that  ftrong  cyder  made  of  winter 
apples  will  Hand  feveral  rackings,  and  thereby  grow  mel¬ 
lower,  and  be  the  fooner  fit  for  drinking ;  that  the  more 
the  liquor  is  fermented,  the  rougher  it  will  grow ;  that 
fermentation  is  no  other  way  fo  well  promoted,,  as  by 
putting  into  the  hoglhead  from  time  to  time  fome  of  the 
liquor  frelh  drawn  from  the  prefs :  and  laltly,  that  to  have 
a  rich,  racy,  palatable  cyder,  a  little  inclining  to  the 
fweet,  great,  care  mult  be  taken  to  prevent  all  future  fer-, 
mentation,  after  the  liquor  is  once  become  fine.  If  it 
Ihould  he  foul,  ifinglafs  will  help  to  fine  it,  by  piecipi- 

tating  the  flying  lee.  . 

In  general,  the  cyder  that  is  longelt  in  fining  is  the 
Itrongeft  and  molt  lafting,  if  it  has  been  made  of 
thoroughly  ripe  fruit :  but,  as  was  before  obferved  in  the 
article  of  wines,  all  liquors  will  be  much  longer  in  clear¬ 
ing  in  mild  moift  weather,  than  in  cold  dry  weather  or 

froft..  .  /•  11 

When  the  bung-hole  of  the  veffel  is  clofed  up,  a  Imall. 

vent-hole  Ihould  be  left  open,  or  but  loofely  Hopped  with 
a  peg,  for  feveral  days,  till  the  wild  fpirit  of  the  liquor  be 
fpent ;  for  otherwife  it  will  break  the  cafk,  or  find  fome. 
other  vent,  which,  though  but  imall,  will  always  ab.uw 
open,  and  prove  the  ruin  of  the  cyder.  Many  have 
fpoiled  their  cyder  by  this  only  neglect,  and  never  appre¬ 
hended  the  caufe  thereof.  After  this  wild  fpirit  is  fpent, 
the  vent-hole,  as  well  as  the  bung,  Ihould  be  Hopped 
quite  clofe  ;  and  then  the  cyder,  though  feemingly  flattilh 
at  firft,  will  foon  improve,  and  become  brilk  and  pleafant. 

Deadnefs  or  flatnefs  in  cyder,  if  occafioned  by  a  too 
free  admiflion  of  air  into  the  veffel,  for  want  of  right 
Hopping,  is  remedied  by  grinding  a  imall  parcel  of  apples, 
and  putting  them  into  the  calk,  which  Ihould  then  be 
Hopped  up  clofe  :  but  care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to  open  the 
vent  fometimes,  or  the  veil'd  will  be  in  danger  ofburlling. 
The  liquor  thus  managed  muft  likewife  be  drawn  oft  in  a 

few  days,  either  into  bottles,  or  into  another  calk,  left  the 
1  murk 
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murk  Ihould  corrupt  the  whole  mafs ;  to  prevent  which, 
feme  put  in  only  the  juice  of  the  newly  prefled  apples. 
The  fame  may  be  done  to  flat  bottled  cyder,  by  adding 
about  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  new  mud  to  each  bottle  of  the 
dead  liquor,  and  flopping  it  again.  Cyder  that  is  dead  or 
flat  will  often  revive  again  of  itfelf,  if  clofely  flopped, 
vipon  the  revolution  of  the  year,  and  the  approach  ol  fum- 
mer :  but  cyder  which  has  acquired  a  deadnefs  or  flatnefs 
by  being  kept  in  a  beer  veflel,  cannot  be  revived  again. 

Thick  cyder  may  be  rendered  clear  and  good  by  a 
fecond  fermentation,  or,  fometimes,  by  only  throwing 
into  it  two  or  three  quite  mellow  apples.  But  cyder  in 
which  the  acetous  fermentation  has  taken  place,  can 
never  be  reflored.  If  it  be  only  a  little  fourifh,  or 
drawn  off  in  another  veffel,  about  a  gallon  of  wheat 
(blanched  is  bell)  to  a  hogfhead  of  cyder,  and  fo  in 
proportion  for  any  other  quantity,  will  both  amend  and 
preferve  it :  or  if  it  is  fo  four  that  the  wheat  does  not  an- 
fwer  that  purpofe,  it  may  be  corrected  by  egg  fhells, 
powdered  alabafter,  &c. 

Cyder  which  has  contracted  any  ill  flavour  or  tafle 
from  the  veflel,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  will  be  helped 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  mulfard  feed  ground,  with  fome 
of  the  cyder. 

Ginger  accelerates,  the  maturation  of  cyder,  gives  it 
more  briik  fpirits,  helps,  fermentation,,  promotes  its 
duration,  and  correds  its  windinefs. 

When  the  juice  is  too  thin  or  weak,  it  is  common 
and  very  advifable  pra&ice  to  give  by  art  that  flrength 
which  nature  had  not  bellowed.  To  this  end,  raifins  of 
the  fun,  or  the  lees  of  rich  wines,  are  ufed  with  good 
fuccefs;  as  is  alfo  fugar.  Writers  on  this  fubje£l  give 
various  directions  for  the  ufe  of  this  ingredient :  but  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  repeat  them  here,  as  it  is  of  very 
little  importance  in  what  manner  it  be  done,  the  giving 
a  body  to  the  liquor  being  the  only  thing  wanting,  and 
this  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar  will  effect,  in  whatever 
fhape  it  is  ufed.  When  the  defign  is  to  colour  the 
cyder,  the  fugar  is  boiled  till  it  becomes  brown,  and 
then  put  into  the  calk. 

CYTISUS,  the  name  of  a  plant  much  cultivated  by 
the  old  Romans  for  the  food  of  cattle,  and  called  by 
fome  fhrub-trefoil,  and  by  others  fhrub-lucern. 

It  rifes  to  the  height  of  five,  fix,  or  even  more  feet, 
with  a  fhrubby  flalk,  covered,  with  a  greyifh  bark,  and 
divided  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  hoary  down 
while  they  are  young,  and  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with 
trifoliate  leaves  Handing  upon  foot  flalks  about  an  inch 
in  length.  There  are  two  or  three  of  thefc  at  each 
joint,  fo  that  the  branches  are  clofely  covered  with  them. 
The  lobes  are  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  and  hoary  on  their 
underfide  ;  and  thefe  leaves  remain  all  the  year..  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  blow  on  foot- 
ftalks  which  arife  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  each 
foot-flalk  fuflaining  four  or  five  flowers  ;  and  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  comprefled  moon-fhaped  pods,  each  con¬ 
taining  three  or  four  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  cytifus  may  be  railed  either  from  its  feed  fown 
about  the  middle  of  October,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
April ;  or  if  greater  fpeed  be  defired,  from  cutting  flips, 
or  layers,  planted  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  io  as  to 


leave  a  fpace  of  four  feet  between  each  plant.  Such> 
are  the  dire£lions  of  Columella,  who  adds,  that  if  the 
ground  be  well  dunged  for  this  planting,  and  well  hoed 
up  round  the  plants,  which  fhould  be  watered  during 
’the  firft  fortnight,  if  rain  does  not  fall,  plentiful  crops 
may  be  obtained  from  this  excellent  vegetable,  equally 
fit  for  horfes,  oxen,  cows,  fheep,  hogs,  goats,  and 
poultry.  It  is  alfo  fingularly  profitable  for  bees,  whofe 
honey  it  increafes  prodigioully.  It  has  the  fame  effe£t 
upon  the  milk  of  cows,  befides  greatly  improving  its 
quality.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  goats  feed  upon 
it,  and  great  quantities  of  excellent  cheefe  are  made 
from  their  milk.  In  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
Turks  make  handles  for  their  fabres  of  the  wood  of  tins 
fhrub,  which,  when  full  grown,  is  as  hard  as  ebony, 
and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour.  It  will  bear  cutting  as 
often  as  its  flioots  are  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  which  may  be  feveral  times  in  the  year  ;  for  it 
fhoots  and  flowers  during  eight  months  in  the  countries 
where,  it  grows  well,  and  continues  green  during  the 
whole  winter,  if  the  feafon  be  at  all  favourable.  Its 
feeds  begin  to  ripen  towards  the  end  of  Augufl:,  amt 
continue  to  do  fo  until  the  cold  flops  them.  It  will  be 
fit  for  cutting  at  the  end  of  three  years  at  farthell,  and 
fhould  be  carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  hoed  up 
between  each  cutting.  If  given  as  green  fodder,  which 
it  affords  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  about  fifteen 
pounds  weight  of  it  are  fufficient  for  the  daily  food  of  a 
horle,  twenty  pounds  for  an  ox,  and  fo  in  proportion 
for  other  cattle,  according  to  their  fize  and  flrength. 
When  made  into  hay,  it  fhould  be  given  more  fparingly, 
becaufe  it  is  then  more  nourifhing.  In  this  Hate  it 
fhould  be  fteeped  in  water,  before  it  is  given  to  cattle, 
and  then  be  mixed  with  chaff  or  ftraw.  The  time  of 
cutting  it  for  hay,  is  when  the  greater  part  of  its  feeds 
begin  to  grow  large ;  and  the  manner  of  making  this, 
hay  is,  to  let  the  fwarths  lie  fome  hours  in  the  fun,  till 
they  are  faded,  and  then  to  dry  them  thoroughly  in  the 
fliade.  Columella  De  Rujlica ,  Lib.  V.  cap.  12. 

Mr.  Miller  allows  the  cytifus  every  quality  that  can 
recommend  it  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  countries 
where  it  grows  naturally,  fuch  as  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  Sicily,  and  the  warmefl  parts  of  Italy, 
but  is  perfuaded  that  it  will  not  thrive  in  England,  fo 
as  to  be  of  any  real  advantage  for  that  purpofe  here  ; 
becaufe  it  cannot  bear  fuch  hard  frofls  as  we  fometimes. 
have  ;  or  if  it  does  not  bear  them  fo  far  as  not  to  be  ab- 
folutely  killed,  it  will  be  fo  much  damaged  thereby,  as. 
not  to  be  able  to  recover  its  verdure  before  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  May  ;  nor  even  then  to  put  forth  Ihoots 
that  will  bear  cutting  more  than  once  in  a  fummer  ; 
befides,  their  being  fo  woody,  if  fuffered  to  grow  to  any 
confiderable  length,  as  to  render  that  cutting  very  trou- 
blefome,  and  of  little  fervice  by  way  of  fodder..  He 
therefore  thinks,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  can  never 
anfwer  the  trouble  and  expence  of  cultivation  in  this 
country,,  where  we  have  many  other  preferable  plants 
but  that,  in  hot,  dry,  rocky,  countries,  of  which  we  have 
now  feveral  in  our  colonies,  where  few  other  vegetables, 
will  thrive,  this  may  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage 
for  it  will  live  there  many  years,  and  profper  very  welU 
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AB-CHICK,  a  chick  newly  hatched. 

DAG,  dew  hanging  upon  the  grafs. 

DAIRY,  the  occupation,  or  art  of  making  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  food  from  milk,  particularly  butter  and 
cheefe.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  place  where  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed. 

The  following  account  of  managing  a  dairy  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  gentleman  who  has  for  a  confiderable  number 
of  years  employed  himfelf  in  that  bufinefs,  and  acquired 
by  his  induflry  a  plentiful  fortune. 

He  begins  with  recommending  the  cultivation  of  faint- 
foin  to  every  perfon  concerned  in  a  dairy,  as  it  is  ob- 
ferved  to  increafe  the  milk  of  cows,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  above  any  artificial  pafture  yet  known,  and 
therefore  he  advifes  the  farmer  to  keep  his  cows  upon  it, 
and  form  a  five  years  dairy. 

“  An  acre  of  the  worft  land,  continues  he,  will, 
when  improved  by  this  grafs,  maintain  four  cows  very 
well  from  the  firft  of  April  to  the  end  of  November, 
and  afford  befides  a  fufficient  (lore  of  hay,  to  make  the 
greater  part  of  their  fubfiftance  the  four  winter  months 
following.  You  muft  buy  then  about  four  hundred  milch- 
cows,  but  take  care  you  chufe  them  with  judgment.  I 
have  bought  your  largeft  fort  of  runts  from  Wales,  for 
lefs  than  fifty  fhillings  a  cow,  with  a  good  calf  by  her 
fide,  which  I  always  difpofed  of  as  foon  as  I  could.  You 
will  obferve,  that  I  make  too  good  an  ufe  of  the  milk  to 
afford  the  calf  his  fhare  'of  it  :  I  generally  keep  thefe 
cows  above  twelve  months,  and  then,  felling  them, 
fometimes  for  four  pounds  a-piece,  I  flock  myfelf 
with  fuch  that  are  new  milched.  I  obferve  this  rule 
every  year,  and  the  trouble  is  fufficiently  rewarded  by 
the  advantage  it  brings  me  ;  for  befides  the  profit  I  make 
by  felling  dearer  than  I  buy,  I  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  having  any  thing  to  do  with  bulls,  and  the  confe- 
quences  ;  fo  that  I  always  preferve  my  cows  in  their 
full  milk,  and  find  it  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  of  thefe 
milch-cows  to  be  milked  twice  a  day,  and  afford  a  gal¬ 
lon  and  a  half  at  a  meal.  Four  hundred  of  thefe  cows 
will  cofl  a  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  you  will  find,  that, 
coming  from  a  poor  pafture  to  a  rich,  they  will  profper 
and  increafe  both  in  milk  and  fize.  In  eight  convenient 
places  about  your  hundred  acres  let  there  be  built  eight 
thatched  fheds  ;  a  little  riling  in  the  middle  to  carry  off 
the  water  ;  the  height  may  be  ten  feet,  and  the  breadth 
thirty;  each  of  thefe  fheds  fliould  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long,  and,  under  the  highefl  part,  di- 
re£tly  in  the  middle,  you  muft  raife  a  flight  partition, 
lathed  and  plaiftered,  which  ferves  to  fupport  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  while  the  two  fides  are  fuftained  by  fquare 
wooden  polls,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  placed  at  pro¬ 
sper  diftances. 
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“  On  either  fide  of  the  partition  wall  let  there  be  fixed 
a  kind  of  a  rack,  like  thofe  in  ftables,  which  is  to  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  filed,  and  muft  be  placed  as  high  as 
a  cow  can  reach  her  fodder  from.  The  fhed  muft  next 
be  divided  into  flails,  like  thofe  for  flone-horfes,  and 
each  flail  will  be  above  five  feet  broad  ;  the  length  of 
thefe  flails  muft  be  exadlly  fitted  to  that  of  a  cow,  that  a 
crofs  bar,  being  placed  at  the  outward  end,  may  keep 
the  beaft  from  running  backwards  :  thus  every  fhed  will 
hold  fifty  cows,  five  and  twenty  on  each  fide  of  the  par¬ 
tition  :  to  every  one  of  thefe  fheds  you  muft  appoint  a 
man,  whofe  bufinefs  it  will  be  to  clear  the  place,  and 
carry  off  the  dung  ;  as  alfo  to  mow  the  faintfoin  every 
day,  and  give  it  to  the  cows  in  the  rack  before-men¬ 
tioned  :  this  man  beginning  at  one  end  of  his  proportion 
of  ground,  and  going  gradually  on  to  the  other,  the  firft: 
place  will  always  be  fit  to  mow  again  by  that  time  he 
has  gone  through  his  whole  divifion.  Your  cows  are 
thus  fed  at  difcretion,  with  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little  ;  they  are  not  peflered  with  the  fcorching  heats, 
nor  troubled  with  the  flinging  fly,  which,  in  open 
paflures,  often  makes  them  whifk  about,  and  trample 
down  more  grafs  than  they  eat.  At  each  end  of  every 
filed  you  muft  build  a  flight  room  of  brick,  thirty  feet 
fquare,  and  ten  feet  high,  which  is  to  be  divided,  the 
crofs-way  of  the  fhed,  into  two  partitions,  each  fifteen 
feet  broad,  and  thirty  feet  long  ;  that  which  joins  the 
cow-houfe  muft  be  paved  with  tiles,  and  is  to  ferve  for 
a  dairy  ;  the  other  muft  be  floored  and  windowed,  and  is 
to  be  a  lodging-room  for  the  dairy-maids.  Every  fhed 
will  require  five  maids,  that  is,  to  every  ten  cows  one 
dairy-maid ;  fewer  might  ferve,  but  it  is  better  to  exceed, 
than  fall  fhort,  in  this  particular.  Thus  each  dairy  will 
have  two  or  three  maids  belonging  to  it,  whofe  lodging 
will  be  the  room  adjoining,  and  whofe  care  is  to  extend 
to  the  fhed  on  both  fides  the  partition,  to  the  five  and 
twenty  cows  which  are  the  neareft  to  their  Ration.  All 
along  both  fides  of  the  partition,  at  about  a  foot  above 
the  ground,  let  there  be  fixed,  clofe  to  the  wall,  a  flrong 
pipe  of  lead,  a  little  lefs  than  an  inch  diameter  ;  both 
which  pipes,  being  fomewhat  raifed  exadlly  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fhed,  muft  have  a  gentle  and  almofl  an  invi- 
fible  defcent  from  that  rifing  to  the  dairies,  through  the 
wall  of  which  their  nether  ends  are  to  be  brought,  and 
there  wrought  into  one  another,  that  whatever  defcends 
through  them,  into  either  of  the  dairies,  may  have  iffue 
but  at  one  mouth.  This  mouth  of  the  pipes  muft  be 
made  very  fmall,  and  neatly  fitted  into  the  hollow  end 
of  a  flrong  wooden  axle-tree  ;  which,  whiftl  it  is  turn¬ 
ing  fwiftly  round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  may  by  no 
means  ftrain  it  by  the  motion,  but  receive,  into  its  own 

hollow. 
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hollow,  the  milk  which  defcends  through  the  leaden 
pipes,  without  fpilling  any,  and  paffes  fo  far  through  a 
wheel,  or  vefl'el  like  a  barrel,  only  much  larger  in  its 
circumference.  The  axle-tree,  which  this  veil'd  is  to 
turn  upon,  is  bored  very  full  of  round  holes,  through 
which  it  delivers  the  milk  into  the  veil'd,  as  fall  as  it  re¬ 
ceives  it  from  the  pipe. 

“  The  veil'd  mult  be  capable  of  containing,  at  leail, 
three  times  the  quantity  of  milk,  which  it  is  defigned  to 
receive ;  and  there  muit  be  fix  wings  or  thin  pieces  of 
wood,  glued  on  edge-ways  to  the  wooden  axle-tree,  whofe 
length  and  breadth  muit  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  leave  a 
free  fpace  of  fix  inches  at  either  end  of  the  axle-tree, 
and  a  foot  between  their  edges  length- ways,  and  the 
fmooth  in  fide  oi  the  veil'd  ;  in  the  moil  convenient  part 
of  which  muit  be  contrived  a  door,  to  open  and  fhut 
down  upon  occafion,  as  clofely  as  if  there  was  none. 
This  door  will  perform  its  work  very  neatly,  if  you  line 
the  infide  and  edges  with  fome  kind  of  cloth,  which  is 
commonly  ufed  in  the  preffing  of  cheefe.  The  other 
folid  end  of  the  axle-tree  muit  extend  itfelf  about  five 
feet  longer  ;  and  the  whole  length  may  be  fupported  by  jj 
fquare  wooden  polls,  and  turn  in  their  tops,  which  are  j 
to  be  made  hollow,  and  kept  greafed  for  that  purpofe. 
This  end  of  the  axle-tree  is  to  be  failened  into  a  wheel, 
exadly  like  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  many  places  for 
roaiting  of  meat.  The  diameter  of  this  lait  wheel  muit  be 
within  fix  inches  of  the  height  of  the  dairy,  and  two  or 
three  large  dogs,  being  put  into  it  at  a  time,  will  turn  it 
with  extraordinary  fwiftnefs  :  the  dogs  are  eaiily  taught, 
and  will  at  lait  take  delight  in  the  exercife.  I  have 
brought  up  a  large  buck  to  the  pra£lice  of  this  labour, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  the  force  with  which  he  runs 
round  an  hour  or  two  together,  and  turns  a  wheel  of 
ten  feet  diameter  ;  but  you  muit  make  your  wheel  as 
light  as  it  can  poifibly  hold  together.  I  have  but  one 
thing  more  to  fay,  and  I  finiih  this  direction  :  pretty  near 
that  fide  of  every  flail  in  your  fhed,  to  which  the  maid 
muit  come  to  milk  the  cow  that  belongs  to  it,  let  a  hole, 
as  fmall  as  will  ferve  the  occafion,  be  contrived  by  your 
plumber,  in  the  uppermoit  part  of  the  leaden  pipe,  to 
lhut  and  open  with  a  little  ferew,  winch  ferew,  for  fear 
of  lofing  it,  may  be  failened  by  a  little  iron  chain  to  the 
body  of  the  pipe.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  this,  to  make  my  meaning  as  plain  as  poifible, 
and  hope  the  reader  will,  with  a  little  attention,  compre¬ 
hend  the  whole.” 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Liile  obferves,  that  fo  much 
cleaning  and  Scalding  is  neceifary,  that  the  dairy  farmers 
fpend  as  much  wood  in  fire,  for  that  purpofe,  during 
the  Summer,  as  they  burn  for  other  purpofes  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  * 

If  the  milk  veffels  are  not  kept  clean  they  will  be  four, 
and  the  cheefe  will  be  four  before  it  can  come,  and  it  will 
eat  four  and  choaky.  A  cold  dairy  is  a  great  means  of 
preserving  cream  from  turning  four.  The  milk-houfes 
ihould  all'o  be  large,  for  otherwife  the  fleam  arifingfrom 
the  hot  milk  as  brought  in  from  the  cows,  will  heat  the 
air  of  the  room'. 

Care  Ihould  be  taken  when  cows  begin  to  give  off 
their  milk,  to  milk  them  clean  ;  for  if  this  be  neglcdted 
they  will  Soon  grow  dry.  Cows  generally  begin  to  give 
off  the  height  of  their  milk  about  the  time  of  the 
bloffoming  of  the  wheat,  and  continue  fo  till  a  good 
aftermath  comes  on,  when  their  milk  will  increafe ; 


but  cold  and  rainy  weather  in  the  autumn  will  focn 
abate  their  milk  again.  Perhaps  the  reafon  why  the 
milk  of  cows  abates  about  wheat  blolfoming  time  is,  be- 
caufe  about  that  time  the  grafs  of  the  field  blofToms  alfo, 
and  the  flufh  of  the  fap  is  come  to  its  height  and  maturity, 
and  then  abates,  for  the  roots  of  the  grafs  at  that  time 
begin  to  harden  and  grow  dry  ;  nor  do  they  take  in  the- 
juices  of  the  earth  fo  freely  as  they  did  before,  and  there¬ 
fore  grow  drier  and  drier,  till  the  feed  is  hardened.  The 
feed  being  thus  brought  to  maturity,  the  roots  of  the  grafs 
for  fome  time,  till  the  cold  of  the  winter  checks  them, 
ftrike  frefh  fap  roots,  or  buds,  preparative  to  the  enfuing 
fpring,  and  which  will  the  next  year  be  the  fpring  roots 
and  increafe.  On  thefe  new  efforts  the  Hart  of  the  au¬ 
tumn  grafs  depends,  till  the  cold  checks  it.  This  grafs 
is  called  the  aftermath,  and  upon  the  growth  of  this  the 
cows  milk  depends. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  milk  of  the  hill-country 
cows  do  not  yield  the  fame  proportion  of  cream,  as  that 
of  the  vale  cows  ;  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  po¬ 
verty  of  the  hill 'Country  cows,  which  are  generally  poor 
in  cafe. 

Thunder  will  break  the  cream,  and  turn  the  milk  in 
the  milk-pans,  fo  that  no  cream  can  be  lkimmed  off  for 
butter  ;  nor  will  the  cheefe-curd  hold  together,  but  will 
break  afunder.. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  a  quart  of  cream  will  make 
a  pound  of  butter  ;  but  this  muff  be  underflood  of  cream, 
that  hath  flood  two  or  three  days  to  fettle,  for  three  pints 
|  of  cream  juft  lkimmed  from  die  milk  will,  in  three  days, 
|  be  reduced  to  nearly  a  quart.  If  you  bring  in  the  milk 
i  and  ftrain  it  immediately  into  the  pans,  without  letting  it 
firfl  Hand  to  cool,,  the  cream  produced  by  it  will  be  much 
lefs,  than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  milk  had  been  dif¬ 
fered  to  Hand  and  cool  before  ftraining. 

In  fome  parts  of  Dorfetfhire  they  fet  the  milk  over  the 
fire  in  brafs  pans  to  warm,  which  makes  the  cream  rife, 
and  when  a  bladdle  is  formed  in  the  middle,  they  take 
the  pans  from  the  fire,  fkim  off  the  cream,  and  put  it 
into  a  tub.  Aft£r  this  the  dairy-maid,  by  only  putting 
her  hand,  and  flirring  it  about  in  the  tub,  brings  it  pre- 
I  fently  to  butter,  without  the  help  of  a  churn.  The 
butter  made  by  this  method  is  very  rich,  but  the  cheefe 
made  from  die  fkim-milk  very  poor.-  See  the  article 
Cheese. 

The  hill-country  farms  are  not  fo  well  adapted  to  a 
dairy  as  thofe  in  the  vale ;  becaufe  the  foddering  feafon 
in  the  former  holds  fo  much  longer,  occafioned  by  the 
rowet -grafs  falling  off  a  month  fooner,  and  the  fpring- 
grafs  coming  a  month  later  than  in  the  vale.  Lijle's 
Hujbanary ,  ml.  II.  p.  1 39. 

DAISY,  the  greater,  or  ox  -eye^  by  fome  called  maud¬ 
lin-wort  y  is  the  name  of  a  perennial  weed  common  in 
paftures.  The  leaves  are  jagged,  and  embrace  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  radiated.  The  ray  is  white,, 
and  the  difh  yellow :  the  feeds  have  no  down- 

DALLOP,  a  tuft,  or  clump. 

DAM,  a  mole,  or  bank  to  confine  water. 

DAMSON,  a  fmall  black  plum,  brought  originally 
from  Damafcus  ;  whence  the  name. 

DANDELION,  the  name  of  a  very  troublelome  and 
well-known  weed  in  the  meadows  ;  and  which  will 
fpread  greatly,  if  the  flowers  are  fuffered  to  perfect  their 
feeds,  which  are  light,  downy,  and  of  courfe  cafily  blown 
about  by  the  wind.. 
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DANEWORK,  a  name  given  in  fome  counties  to 
that  fpecies  of  elder,  generally  called  dwarf-elder,  or 
wall-wort. 

DANK,  damp,  humid,  moiB,  wet. 

DAPPLE,  marked  with  various  colours. 

DARNEL,  See  Cockle. 

Annual  DARNEL-GRASS,  called  white  darnel  by 
Gerrard,  and  in  the  fouthern  counties  crap.  .  This  plant 
is  fo  much  like  the  red  darnel- grafs,  that  it  has  been 
£  ready  cultivated  under  the  name  of  ray-grafs,  or  vu  - 
early  rle-grafs ;  but  the  fpike  is  much  longer  and  paler  ; 
and  has  beards,  which  the  ray-grafs  is  entirely  without. 

It  is  likewife  annual;  whereas  the  ray-grafs  has  an  abid¬ 
ing  root.  Its  feeds  ripen  with  the  corn.  See  Plate  VU. 

^3 AWN,  the  time  when  the  light  of  the  morning  fiift 

^P  DAY-BREAK,  the  dawn,  the  firB  appearance  of 

^DAY-WORK,  work  impofed  by  the  day.  Day-la- 

k°DEARTH,  fcarcity ;  a  time  when  food  is  dear. 

DEATH-WATCH,  the  name  of  an  infedt  that  makes 
a  ticking  noife,  fuperBitioufly  imagined  to  prognoflicate 
death. 

DECEMBER.,  the  laft  month  of  the  year. 

The  earth  is  now  commonly  locked  up  under  its  frozen 
coat,  fo  that  the  hufbandman  has  leifure  to  fit  and  ipend 
what  Bore  he  has  before-hand  provided.  . 

Now  is  the  time  to  houfe  old  cattle,  and  to  fell  all  for  s 
of  timber,  and  other  trees,  for  building,  or  utenfils  ;  to 

cut  coppices,  &C.  .  ,  -rv  n. 

Let  horfes  blood,  fatten  fwine,  and  kill  them.  Deltroy 

ant-hills.  ,  _  .  • , 

Plough  up  your  land  that  you  defign  for  beans,  provid¬ 
ed  it  be  not  frozen  too  hard  ;  drain  corn  fields,  where  the 
water  ftagnates,  and  overflow,  or  water  your  meadows. 

Put  your  lheep  and  fwine  to  the  peafe-nck,  and  fatten 
them  for  the  market.  Cut  hedges,  and  lop  trees.  Mor¬ 
timer?  s  Hujhandry ,  vol.  II.  p.  44^*  .  , 

DECIDUOUS,  falling,  not  perennial  :  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  trees  and  flirubs  as  filed  their  leaves  m  the 
autumn.  Thus  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  &c.  are 

called  deciduous  trees.  #  . 

DECI JVITY,  inclination  or  declivity,  reckoned  down¬ 
wards  ;  gradual  defcent.  ^  f 

DEFICATION,  the  a Ct  of  purifying  any  liquor  from 

its  lees  or  foulnefs.  ,  _  .  . 

DELVING,  digging,  or  the  aft  of  turning  up  the 

earth  with  a  fpade.  ... 

DEMAIN,  or  demefne ,  the  land  which  a  man  holds 

originally  of  himfelf.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  as  a  dif- 
•  tindlion  between  thofe  lands  which  the  lord  of  the  manoi 
hath  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  his  leflee,  and 
fuch  other  lands  appertaining  to  the  faid  manor,  as  belong 
to  free  or  copy-holders. 

DENSHIRING.  See  the  article  Burn-Baking. 
DEVIL  in  a  bujh ,  or  fennel-flower,  ti  very  trouble- 
fome  weed  among  the  corn,  efpecially  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  where  it  abounds  much  more  than  in 
this  country.  It  rifes  with  flender  Balks,  near  a  foot 
high,  which  fometimes  branch  out  at  the  bottom,  and 
fometimes  are  Angle,  garnilhed  with  a  few  very  fine  cut 
leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  dill.  Its  flower  is  gene¬ 
rally  blue,  and  its  feeds  are  rough  and  black,  ibis,  to 
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gether  with  their  being  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
grains  of  wheat,  renders  it  difficult  to  feparate  them 
from  the  corn,  when  the  plant  has  been  cut  and  houfed 
with  it ;  they  blacken  the  meal,  and  debafe  its  value. 
The  plant  is  annual,  and  therefore  may  be  extirpated  by 
rooting  it  out  before  it  can  feed,  which  is  commonly  in 
AuguB. 

DEVIL’S -BIT,  the  name  of  a  weed  often  found 
among  the  corn,  but  more  frequently  in  meadows.  It 
has  a  Brong,  thick,  fibrous,  perennial  root,  which  runs 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  fends  out  feveral  branching 
Balks,  which  rife  near  three  feet  high.  The  lower  leaves 
are  fometimes  almoB  entire,  and  at  others  they  are  cut 
into  many  fegments  almoB  to  the  mid-rib :  they  are  fe- 
ven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  from  thiee  or  four  broad 
in  the  middle,  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  root.  The 
Balks  are  covered  with  Biff,  prickly  hairs,  and  garnifhed 
with  fmaller  leaves  at  each  joint.  The  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  have  a  faint  odour,  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  upon  naked  foot  Balks  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  which  decay  to  the  root  every  autumn. 

DEVIL’S-GUTS,  the  fame  with  the  lefler  bind-weed. 
See  the  article  Bind-Vv  eed. 

DEVONSHIRING.  See  the  arcicle  Burn-Baking. 

DEW,  the  moiBure  perceived  on  the  ground,  and  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  blades  of  grafs,  &c.  m  the  morning. 

Thofe  who  have  made  no  other  reflexions  on  dew  than 
fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  naturally,  think  that  all  the 
moiBure  one  finds  in  the  morning  on  plants  and  upon 
the  ground,  comes  in  reality  from  above  ;  but,  when  the 
affair  is  examined  with  more  attention,  one  fees  that  at 
eafi  a  great  part  of  the  dew  arifes  from  the  earth  itfelf 
and  the  plants,  and  keeps  hanging  to  their  furfece.  Mr. 
Gerfien,  who  hath  made  a  diflertation  on  this  fubject  m 
particular,  hath  even  thought  that  theie  fell  no  dew  from 
above  on  the  ground,  and  that  all  which  we  fee  under 
the  form  of  dew  arofe  from  the  earth  or  plants,  on 
which  it  keeps  hanging  in  pearls,  till  the  heat  of  the  day 

hath  difperfed  it.  _ 

For  the  nature  and  properties  of  dew,  with  regard  to 

vegetation,  fee  the  article  Atmosphere. 

DEWLAP,  the  fleffi  that  hangs  down  from  the  throat 

of  oxen.  . 

DIABETES,  a  morbid  copioufnefs  of  urine,  or  the 
making  water  in  too  great  quantities.  _  This  diforder  is 
very  common  in  horfes,  and  often  terminates  in  c.ea.h. 

Horfes  fubjeft  to  a  diabetes,  or  profufe  Baling,  if  old, 
or  of  a  weak  conBitution,  are  feldom  cured  ;  they  foon 
lofe  their  fleffi  and  appetite,  grow  feeble,  their  coat 
Baring,  and  they  die  rotten.  Of  a  young  horfe  there 
are  more  hopes  ;  but  he  mufl  not  be  indulged  with  too 
much  water,  or  moiB  food.  At  the  fame  time  give  him 
the  following  drink : 

Take  jefuit’s  bark,  four  ounces;  biBort  and  tor- 
mentil-root,  of  each  two  ounces:  boil  them  in 
two  gallons  of  lime-water  to  the  confumption  of 
half,  and  give  a  pint  three  times  a  day. 


Let  the  horfe  drink  two  or  three  quarts  a  day  of  lime- 
water  ;  and  if  thefe  medicines  fliould  not  lucceed,  give 
a  quart  of  Brong  alum-poflet,  three  or  four  times  a 

This  method  is  proper  alfo  for  a  horfe  who  Bales 
blood.;  or  the  following  balls  may  be  given  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  if  the  bleeding  is  profufe. 
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Take  bole  armoniac  one  ounce,  Japan  earth  half 
an  ounce,  roach  alum  two  drams,  elixir  of  vitriol 
one  dram  ;  make  them  into  a  ball  with  conferve 
of  rofes,  and  give  it  every  fix  hours. 

As  this  diforder  generally  proceeds  from  too  violent 
exercife,  over-ftraining,  &c.  repeated  bleedings  in  fmall 
quantities  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  till  the  mouths  of  the 
veffels  clofe  up.  Bartlet's  Farriery,  p.  165. 

DIAPHRAGM,  midriff,  or  fkirt,  as  l'ome  call  it  in 
a  horfe  or  buttock,  is  a  mufcular  fubftance  that  divides 
the  upper  cavity  or  chefl  from  the  lower  belly. 

DIBBLE,  a  fetting-ftick,  or  inflrument  to  make  holes 
in  the  ground  for  fetting  plants,  &c. 

DIG,  a  mattock.  See  Mattock. 

DIGGING,  the  a£l  of  turning  up  the  earth  with  a 
fpade. 

Was  labour  confiderably  cheaper  in  England  than  it  is 
at  prefent,  and  a  fufficient  number  of  hands  could  be 
found,  it  would  doubtlefs  be  the  befl  way  to  dig  by  hand 
all  the  ground  deftined  for  potatoes,  carrots,  lucern,  &c. 
many  advantages  would  accrue  from  this  method  of  til¬ 
lage  ;  the  earth  would  be  loofened  to  a  greater  depth, 
and  much  better  pulvcrifed  ;  nor  would  the  weeds  and 
grafs  be  fo  apt  to  grow  as  in  ploughed  lands. 

DIGITATED,  branched  out  into  divifions  like  fingers. 

DIKE,  a  ditch.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  dam  ormound  to 
hinder  inundations. 

DINGLE,  a  fmall  dough  or  valley  between  two 
fteep  hills. 

DITCH,  a  trench  cut  in  the  ground,  ufually  round 
the  fences  of  a  field. 

The  mud  of  ditches  affords  an  excellent  manure,  as  it 
confifts  of  the  putrid  particles  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
mixed  with  the  fineft  and  richefl  mould ;  and  therefore 
proves  a  great  improvement  to  any  foil,  particularly  the 
light  and  dry.  But  this  mud  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
air  for  fome  time,  that  the  feeds  of  the  weeds  generally 
contained  in  it  may  have  time  to  vegetate  or  putrify,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  laid  on  the  land. 

DOCK,  the  name  of  a  weed,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  fpecies,  and  all  of  them  remarkable  for  the  large - 
nefs  of  their  leaves  ;  fo  that  he  muft  be  a  very  flovenly 
farmer  who  fuffers  any  of  thefe  plants  to  grow  large. 
They  fliould  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots  as  foon  as  they 
appear,  which  may  be  eafily  done,  as  the  roots  are  of  the 
tap,  or  carrot  kind. 

DOCKING,  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  tails  of 
horfes. 

This  operation  is  in  general  very  fuccefsfully  exe¬ 
cuted,  by  the  common  methods,  which  are  known  to 
every  farrier.  But  fometimes  a  mifcarriage  enfues  by  an 
inflammation  and  gangrene  fucceeding.  Thefe  accidents 
probably  arife  from  the  tendons  of  the  tail  fullering  by 
an  injudicious  application  of  the  knife  or  fearing-iron, 
or  in  an  improper  feafon  for  the  operation.  Neither  the 
very  hot  or  cold  months  are  proper,  for  reafons  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious.  The  operation  fliould  always  be  per¬ 
formed  by  incifion,  or  the  chopping  engine ;  the  knife 
being  parted  through  the  tail  from  above,  whilft  it  lays 
on  the  block  ;  for  when  the  cutting  inflrument  is  applied 
underneath,  the  blow  is  given  on  the  tail,  which,  by 
bruifing  the  tendons,  may  be  naturally  fufpcfted  to  occa- 
iion  bad  fymptoms.  The  fearing-iron  fliould  be  fmooth, 
and  better  polifhed  than  thofe  generally  ufed,  and  ought 
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to  be  rubbed  clean  with  a  wollen-cloth,  before  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  flump  ;  otherwife  the  fparks,  whicl  fl  v  }■ 
the  iron,  are  apt  to  occafion  great  pain,  attem 
the  fwelling  both  of  the  fheath  and  fundamei 
fhould  it  ever  be  applied  flaming  hot,  for  then  i. 
the  burnt  part  away  with  it,  and  requires  a  re-: 
tion,  in  order  to  form  a  frefli  efcliar  on  the  vef.< 
which  means  the  bone  is  frequently  left  too  1r.11 
pofed,  fo  that  it  is  often  a  confiderable  time  belor- 
covered. 

Farriers  feldom  apply  any  thing  to  the  flump  ; 
need  only  be  anointed  with  the  wound  ointmem 
when  the  efehar  is  digefted  off,  may  be  wafhed  with 
or  lime-water:  but  if  an  inflammation  enfues.  v  , 
difeharge  of  thin  matter,  a  proper  digeflive,  compo 
Venice-turpentine,  rubbed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
tin£lure  of  myrrh,  fhould  be  applied,  with  a  p  u  . 
bread  and  milk  over  it.  The  rump  fliould  be  frequen.  iy 
bathed  with  oil  of  rofes  and  vinegar,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  taken  away.  If  the  fundament  be  at  all 
fwelled,  and  the  inflammation  at  all  fufpe£led  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  bowels,  let  cooling  emollient  clyflers 
be  injected  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Should  a  gangrene 
enfue,  add  Asgyptiacum  to  your  dreffings,  and  fpirits  to 
the  fomentation :  and  apply  over  all  the  flrong-beer 
poultice,  with  London  treacle,  twice  a  day.  Bartlet's 
Farriery,  page  323. 

DODDED  Sheep,  flieep  without  horns. 

DODDER,  the  name  of  fo  remarkable  a  plant,  that 
it  cannot  eafily  be  miflaken.  It  is  entirely  without 
leaves,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  ground  for  nourifh- 
ment  ;  but  when  it  is  grown  up,  rots  at  the  bottom, 
and  lives  upon  the  juices  of  other  plants  about  which  it 
entwines  itfelf,  by  means  of  threads  of  a  red  colour, 
which  it  throws  out.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  come 
out  in  roundifh  heads  or  bunches,  many  of  them  toge¬ 
ther,  here  and  there,  from  the  Item. 

DODMAN,  a  name  given  in  fome  of  the  northern 
counties  to  the  fhell-fnail. 

DODRED  Wheat ,  red  wheat  without  beards. 

DOG’s  Grafs.  See  Couch-Grass. 

DOKE,  a  deep  furrow. 

DOLE,  or  Dool ,  a  long  narrow  green  in  an  arable 
field,  left  unploughed. 

DOLPHIN-A/y,  the  name  of  an  infe£l  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  beans.  See  the  article¥>E  htas. 

DOOL,  the  fame  with  dole.  See  Dole. 

DOSOME,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  hearts  as  im¬ 
prove  apace.  Thus  a  thriving  beaft  is  called,  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties,  a  dofome  heart. 

DRAGS,  a  name  given  in  fome  caunties  to  the 
heavieft  pair  of  ox-harrows. 

DRAFFE,  the  grains  of  malt. 

DRAIN,  a  channel,  or  trench,  cut  in  the  earth,  in 
order  to  carry,  or  drain  ofl  the  water.  See  the  articles 
Bog  Marsh,  and  Moor. 

When  coarfe  grafs  is  produced,  the  ground  ij  evident¬ 
ly  over  charged  with  moifture,  proceeding  either  from 
cold,  hungry  fprings,  loaded  with  fome  mineral  or  acid, 
which  want  vent ;  or  clfe  from  external  floods,  which, 
being  confined  by  a  flifF  clay,  impervious  to  water,  re¬ 
main  upon  it,  and  corrupt  the  natural  nourifhment  pro- 
per  for  producing  the  fweet  and  richer  grades.  Vv  hen 
this  laft  is  the  cafe,  the  remedy  iseafv,  by  making  proper 
drains  to  carrv  off  the  fuperfiuous  moiflure.  But  it  the 
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land  be  fpouty  or  fpewy,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  and 
the  moiflure  arifes  from  fprings,  a  deep  drain  mud  be 
cut  in  the  lowed  part,  and  fmaller  drains  from  that 
principal  ditch  to  fuch  places  as  appear  to  be  the  heads 
of  the  fprings,  which  will  be  known  by  their  being 
•wetter  and  loofer  than  other  parts.  The  drains  mud  be 
cut  deep  enough  to  reach  the  bed,  whether  gravel  or 
fand,  through  which  the  water  flows  ;  and  upon  the  nr  it 
touching  of  this,  the  water  will  be  found  to  run  ofl 
more  freely,  and  in  greater  quantity. 

The  fmaller  drains,  communicating  with  the  main 
ditch,  fhould  be  left  open  for  fome  time,  until  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  moiflure  abate.  After  this,  to  make  them  co¬ 
vered  drains,  by  which  the  furface  is  rendered  level,  and 
no  part  of  it  is  loft,  they  fhould  be  filled  up  with  fmall 
ftones  to  within  about  a  foot  and  a  half  ot  the  furface, 
and  then  covered  with  turf,  the  green  fide  downward, 
or  with  heath,  broom,  draw,  or  any  other  thing  that 
can  mod  conveniently  be  had,  proper  to  keep  the  earth 
from  falling  in  among  the  chinks  of  the  dones,  through 
which,  if  no  fuch  accident  happen,  the  water  will  pafs 
eafily,  the  drains  will  prove  effectual,  and  the  plough, 
after  the  earth  that  was  turned  out  is  laid  above  all,  will 
go  freely  over,  without  being  oppofed  by  the  dones. 
A  foot  depth  of  mould  over  the  drain  will  be  fufficient 
in  paftu re-ground  ;  but  this  covering  fhould  be  at  lead 
a  foot  and  a  half  thick  in  ploughed  lands.  Where  dones 
are  fcarce,  faggots  made  of  the  branches  of  any  kind  of 
trees  are  fubdituted  in  their  place:  but  they  do  Hot  an- 
lwer  the  purpofe  fo  well,  becaufe  they  decay  and  rot, 
the  earth  falls  in,  and  the  drains  are  flopped :  though  it 
is  highly  proper,  where  thefe  are  uied,  to  line  the  fides 
of  the  drains  with  brick  or  done,  without  mortar,  to  keep 
the  earth  from  falling  in  there,  and  at  the  fame  time  give 
free  admittance  to  the  water.  It  mud  be  obferved,  that, 
where  a  great  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  difcharged,  the 
main  drain  into  which  the  fmaller  drains  are  to  empty 
themfelves,  fhould  not  by  any  means  be  filled  up,  even 
with  dones,  unlefs  it  be  both  very  deep  and  very  wide, 
and  there  be  a  great  quantity  of  ftones  to  throw  into  it, 
left  it  fhould  not  be  able  to  difcharge  all  the  water  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  whole  work  will  prove  worfe  than  ufe- 
lefs  ;  a  remedy  being  very  difficult  on  account  of  the 
ftones. 

The  bed  time  of  covering  thefe  drains  is  about  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  ;  becaufe  the  earth  is  dried  at  that  feafon,  be¬ 
fore  the  wilder  rains  begin  to  fall.  The  digging  of  them 
is  indeed  very  laborious  work,  particularly  in  marfhes, 
the  foil  of  which  is  always  of  a  tough,  ltrong  quality. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  importance,  that  every  means  be 
ufed  to  leffen  that  fatiguing  labour.  The  diovels  and 
fpades  univerfally  ufed,  are  certainly  too  fhort.  I  heir 
length  fliould  be  fuch  as  to  give  the  labourer  every  ad¬ 
vantage  arifing  from  his  own  ftrength.  In  order  to 
have  this,  he  fhould  (land  as  eredft  as  poffible  :  for  other- 
wife,  he  has  not  only  the  weight  of  the  earth  on  the 
fpade  or  fhovel  to  raife,  but  alfo  that  of  his  own  body  ; 
whereas,  if  the  fhovel  be  of  a  due  length,  an  eafy  fhift- 
ting  of  the  lower-moft  hand  becomes  a  prop,  or  point, 
on  which  the  weight  at  the  end  is  railed,,  almoft  without 
bending  the  body. 

■Where  the  ground  in  which  the  fprings  are  lies  ona  gen¬ 
tle  declivity,  Mr.  Tull  very  properly  advifcs  ploughing  it 
.nearly  horizontally,  by  which  means  each  furrow  carries 
oft"  the  water,  which  would  otherwife  fink  into  the  nest 
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ridge;  If  the  clay  underneath  be  at  fo  fmall  a  depth 
that  the  plough  can  reach  it,  this  will  have  a  very  good 
effeU  :  and  as  the  nearly  horizontal  dire£tion  of  the  fur¬ 
row  gives  the  watef  but  a  flow  motion,  it  will  not  be  fo 
apt  to  wadi  away  the  richer  mould,  as  it  would  if  the 
furrows  were  more  perpendicular  to  the  declivity.  Thefe 
furrows  fhould,  however,  have  Hope  enough  to  give  the 
water  a  current  fufficient  to  prevent  its  foaking  into  the 
ridge  underneath. 

If  the  fprings  rife  only  at  the  bottom  of  a  Hoping 
ground,  one  large  drain,  reaching  the  whole  length  of 
the  declivity,  and  cut  down  to  the  bed  of  clay  under¬ 
neath,  may  be  fufficient,  with  the  help  of  a  channel,  to 
carry  off  the  water. 

If  there  is  any  mineral  in  the  earth,  efpecially  a  cha¬ 
lybeate,  which  Dr.  Home  has  experienced  to  be  very- 
prejudicial  to  vegetation,  fuch  mineral,  being  wafhed  out 
by  the  fprings,  is  lodged  in  the  foil,  towards  the  fur- 
face. 

DRAINING  of  Land ,  the  operation  of  carrying  off 
the  water  from  wet  lands.  See  the  articles  Bog,  Marsh, 
Moor. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufti- 
cum  has  obliged  the  public  with  the  following  obferva- 
tions  on  the  ufes  of  draining. 

“  The  fil'd  experiment,  fays  he,  I  made,  was  upon 
a  piece  of  ground  of  about  four  or  five  acres,  in  the 
front  of  my  houfe,  of  the  fpringy  kind  ;  where  the  wa¬ 
ters,  collected  from  the  rains  and  dews  in  a  large  plain 
of  dry  land  above,  broke  out  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  and  not  having  proper  drains  and  channels,  to 
carry  them  away,  had,  by  long  overflowing,  rendered 
the  ground  fo  foft  and  boggy,  as  not  to  allow  the  tread 
of  any  fort  of  cattle,  (unlefs  in  very  fevere  frofts  ;)  and 
thereby  made  it  intirely  ufelefs,  and  alfo  very  difagree- 
able  to  the  eye.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  very  hard 
and  lading  froft,  to  carry  on  a  large  quantity  of  dones 
for  making  the  intended  drains  :  which  were  laid  out  in 
the  following  manner.  A  main  drain,  or  trench,  was 
made  through  the  middle  of  the  ground,  from  a  fmall 
rivulet  (into  which  it  was  to  empty  itfelf),  to  a  little 
above  where  the  fprings  made  their  fil'd  appearance: 
from  thence  two  drains  (one  on  each  fide)  were  carried 
along  the  fide  of  a  hill  to  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the 
ground,  emptying  themfelves  into  the  head  of  the  firft 
mentioned  drain,  which  was  only  made  about  three  feet 
deep  till  near  .the  top  of  it.  The  branches  or  fide  drains 
were  better  than  fix  feet,  as  I  hoped  thereby  to  have  cut 
off  all  the  fprings :  but  the  declivity  of  the  land  being 
confiderable,  I  was  obliged  to  add  two  drains  more  be¬ 
low  :.  as  fome  of  the  fprings  had  efcaped  under  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  higheft  branches.  I  made  the  drains  in  the 
following  manner.  The  bottoms  were  flagged  with  a 
thin  tender  done  (of  no  uther  ufe ;)  the  fides  walled 
with  rubifli  done  (the  walls  being  about  five  inches 
afunder,  and  five  inches  high  j)  and  the  tops  covered 
with  a  ftronger  kind  of  rubbifh  done..  Upon  the  covers, 
I  laid  ru flies  and  reeds,  (the  then  only  produce  of  the 
swound)  to  prevent  any  dirt  or  foil  from  getting  through 
tlie  openings  of  them  into  the  drains  ;  and,  laftly,  I  filled 
them  up  with  the  mod  perous  fubftances,  dug  out  to 
near  the  height  of  the  furface. 

«  I  began  this  work  about  the  end  of  March,  and 
bad  finifhed  it  about  the  end  of  Auguft.  I  very  foon 
found  the  good  effe&S  of  my  labour,  the  ground  being 

grown 
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grown  fo  hard  and  folid  before  the  middle  of  Oclober, 
that  I  was  able  to  carry  on,  with  carts,  a  very  large 
heap  of  comport,  which  I  had  prepared  ready  for  that 
purpofe  ;  confiding  of  frefh  litter  from  the  ftables,  vir¬ 
gin  earth,  ftreet  dirt,  coal-afhes,  and  lime,  well  incor¬ 
porated  together  by  frequent  turnings.  The  next  dim¬ 
mer  moft  agreeably  furprifed  me  with  as  fine  a  crop  of 
hay,  both  in  refpecl  of  quantity  and  quality,  as  any  of 
the  neighbouring  grounds  could  boart,  (above  three 
loads  to  the  acre :)  and  the  aftermath,  or  fecond  crop, 
was  full  as  extraordinary  as  the  firft.  In  order  to  know 
the  profit  of  the  latter  exa£Uy,  I  hurdled  it  off  in  fmall 
parcels  :  and,  having  taken  in  cattle  by  the  week,  found 
the  profit  better  than  twenty  {hillings  a  ftatute  acre. 
This  ground  has  kept  improving  ever  fince  ;  and  now 
affords  me  three  crops  every  year  ;  viz.  fpring  parturage 
for  my  milch-cows  and  early  feeders,  a  moll:  plentiful 
crop  of  good  hay,  and  an  excellent  aftermath  ;  without 
having  had  any  fuperindudlion  bertowed  upon  it  fince 
the  firft,  which  is  eleven  years  ago.  When  ftones  can¬ 
not  be  conveniently  had,  the  common  flat  tiles  for  the 
bottoms,  and  the  common  brick  for  the  fides,  and  covers 
of  the  drains,  will  do  very  well  ;  and,  as  bricks  are 
more  expeditioufly  laid  than  the  rubbifh- ftones,  I  think 
they  will  be  full  as  cheap,  if  proper  clay,  and  fuel  for 
burning  them,  can  be  procured  upon  eafy  terms.  The 
expence  of  draining  this  piece  of  ground  was  about 
five  pounds  per  acre.  I  have  drained  many  acres  of  the 
fame  kind  of  land  fince,  with  equal  fuccefs  ;  and  at  a 
much  lefs  expence.  Another  kind  of  land,  which  has 
fallen  within  my  pradtice  of  draining,  is  what  I  call  the 
four  fpongy  land  ;  where  there  is  upon  the  furface  a  to¬ 
lerable  good  mould,  for  fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  and 
below  that  a  ftiff  clay,  that  will  not  permit  any  water 
to  pafs  through  it  ;  by  which  means,  the  foil  above  is  fo 
foaked  and  chilled,  with  a  conftant  furcharge  of  water, 
that  it  is  not  able  to  produce  any  thing  but  ruflies,  and 
all  the  worft  fpecies  of  acquatic  weeds.  As  this  kind  of 
land  is  often  nearly  level,  or  but  gently  declining,  the 
firft  ftep  I  take,  is  (by  levelling)  to  find  the  greateft  fall 
I  can  get  within  any  reafonable  diftance.  Then,  by  the 
means  of  iron-rods,  (fuch  as  are  ufed  in  boring  for 
coals)  with  a  bitt  or  iron  fcoop  at  the  bottom,  I  try  in 
feveral  places  the  depth  of  the  clayey  ftratum,  which  fo 
obftrudts  the  paflage  of  the  water  ;  and  alfo  what  the  na¬ 
tures  of  the  feveral  ftratums  below  it  are,  till  I  come  as  low 
as  the  level,  where  I  propofe  to  begin  my  drain.  If  I  find, 
in  fuch  fearch  gravel,  fand,  foft-rock,  pinnel,  or  other 
porous  fubftance,  I  begin  the  good  work  immediately,  and 
with  full  afi'urance  of  fuccefs  :  making  a  good  ftone  or 
brick  drain  (as  before  described)  through  the  loweft  part 
of  the  ground  intended  to  be  drained  ;  and  then  filling 
it  up  with  the  light  porous  fubftances,  that  arife  in  the 
digging  of  it,  or  any  rubbifh  that  can  be  conveniently 
procured  ;  taking  great  care  that  none  of  the  clay,  or 
hard  fubftances,  be  thrown  in  again  ;  and  that  the  top 
and  fides  of  the  drain  be  left  lower  than  the  reft  of  die 
land  ;  that  the  winter  rains  may  eafily  defeend  to  it,  and 
fo  pafs  (as  through  a  fieve)  into  the  channel  prepared  to 
receive  them.  It  there  be  any  low  parts  in  the  piece  of 
ground,  from  whence  the  rain-water  cannot  defeend  to 
the  main  drain,  fmall  pebble,  or  wood  drains,  fhould  be 
made  from  thofe  low  parts  into  it :  taking  care  to  fill 
them  up  with  fonie  rubbifh  or  light  mould.  The  clay, 
which  is  dug  out,  may  be  converted  (cither  by  burning  or 
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laying  up  in  heaps  with  quicklime)  into  a  moft  excellent 
tillage,  either  for  corn  or  grafs  land,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  fame  ground,  or  any  other  where  it  is  more  wanted. 
For  the  fertility  of  fuch  land,  after  fuch  draining,  is 
greater  than  can  be  well  imagined  by  thofe  who  have 
not  tried  it,  even  without  any  further  improvement.  I 
generally  (indeed)  fet  on  lime  immediately  afterwards,  if 
the  feafon  of  the  year  be  proper  for  it  ;  which,  I  fay 
(from  experience),  is  from  the  middle  of  April,  to  the 
middle  of  July  ;  being  certain,  (notwithftanding  fome 
great  authorities,  and  the  common  practice  are  againft 
me)  that  twenty  bufhels  fet  upon  grafs-land,  during 
that  feafon,  are  more  than  equal  to  thirty  laid  on  in 
the  autumn,  or  winter  feafons.  About  an  hundred  and 
fixty  bufhels  to  an  acre  are  a  proper  drefiing.  The  laft 
kind  of  land,  of  which  I  fhall  now  treat,  is  the  black 
peat  or  moorifh  land,  many  thoufand  acres  of  which,  in 
this  kingdom,  are  now  intirely  ufelefs,  though  capable  of 
being  improved  to  great  advantage.  Nay,  1  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  fo  bad,  but  that  it 
might,  by  proper  means,  and  due  induftry,  be  converted 
to  fome  ufeful  purpofe.  For  which  afl'ertion,  I  have  a 
happy  authority,  in  that  beautiful  teftimonial  of  induftry, 
given  by  Virgil,  in  his  fourth  Georgic,  to  the  old  Corycian 
farmer.  If  thefe  kinds  of  land  be  nearly  upon  a  level, 
I  ufe  the  precautions  mentioned  in  the  laft  article  ;  and, 
if  I  find  my  level  will  carry  me  below,  or  to  the  bottom 
of  this  black  moorifh  or  peat-earth,  I  do  not  regard  the 
depth  of  my  drains,  as  the  digging  is  very  eafy,  and 
what  is  thrown  out  will  nearly  pay  the  expence,  by  be¬ 
ing  either  dried  into  peat  for  fuel,  or  burnt  into  afhes  ; 
which,  if  properly  managed,  are  an  excellent  dreffing, 
either  for  fpring-corn,  or  grafs-land.  In  the  draining  of 
this  kind  of  ground,  I  make  one  principal  drain  through 
the  middle  of  the  piece,  (of  ftone  or  bricks,  as  before 
mentioned) ;  and,  at  about  every  eighty  or  a  hundred 
yards,  branches  from  it.  Thefe  I  make  rather  better 
than  two  feet  wide  at  the  top  ;  and  continue  them  nearly 
of  the  fame  width,  till  within  eight  or  nine  inches  of 
the  bottom.  Then,  with  a  fpade  (about  nine  inches 
broad  at  the  top,  and  narrowing  down  to  three  inches) 
I  make  a  lower  drain  ;  and,  upon  the  fides  or  ledges 
(formed  by  the  narrowing  of  it),  lay  large  heath-fods, 
cut  fquare,  and  exadlly  to  the  width  of  the  upper  part : 
by  which  means,  a  cavity  is  left  for  the  water  to  run  in. 
Upon  thole  fods  or  covers,  I  throw  bruih-wood,  or  any 
kind  of  light  trumpery  :  and,  laftly,  I  fill  it  up  with  the 
fmalleft  of  the  black  foil  thrown  out.  Such  is  the  pre- 
ferving  nature  of  this  black  peat  or  earth,  to  all  vege¬ 
tables  buried  in  it,  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but  drains  of 
this  laft  kind  will  endure  for  ever,  if  they  be  laid  deep 
enough.  After  the  ground  is  drained  and  levelled,  marl 
(if  to  be  had  near)  ffiould  be  laid  on  ;  if  not,  fand, 
gravel,  or  any  kind  of  light  earth.  If  the  firft,  no  other 
fuperindudlion  will  be  required  ;  but  if  any  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  over  it  fhould  be  fpread,  a  cover  of  fome  of  the 
fineft  black  mould,  that  is  pretty  free  from  any  firings 
or  fibres  ;  and  then  a  comport  made  of  horfe-dung,  coal- 
afhes,  earth,  cr  clay  and  lime  ;  and,  laftly,  it  fhould 
be  laid  down  either  with  grafs-feeds  alone,  or  with  bar¬ 
ley  (or  oats)  and  grafs-feeds.  I  laid  down  a  piece 
(drained  and  managed  as  above  mentioned)  about  the 
beginning  of  Augufl  laft,  with  white  clover,  yellow 
clover,  and  common  hay-feeds,  and  though  the  feafon 
was  fo  remarkably  dry  and  hot,  yet  the  young  plants 
Z  2  y  came 
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came  up  very  well,  and  very  thick,  and,  in  this  prefent 
fevere  froft,  it  affords  a  verdure,  not  to  be  feen  any 
where  elfe  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  piece  is  con- 
ftantly  covered  by  my  cattle,  tempted  by  the  look,  and 
the  fweet  food  it  affords  them.  I  am  now  preparing 
about  five  acres  of  the  fame  kind  of  land,  to  be  laid 
down  with  barley  and  grafs-feeds  in  the  fpring  ;  and 
hope  (if  the  feafon  proves  favourable)  to  have  a  good 
crop  of  both.  I  had  no  marl  (or  even  clay)  near,  fo 
was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  fand  and  gravel  for  my  firft 
ftratum. 

DRAINING -PLOUGH,  a  plough  for  etltting  drains, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  from  wet  foils. 

Several  inflruments  have  been  invented  for  performing 
this  neceffary  operation  ;  but  as  none  were  found  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  intention  of  the  hufbandman,  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  propofed  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas  for  the 
heft  plough  or  machine,  of  the  fimpleft  conftruclion, 
that  fhould,  with  the  leaft  force,  cut  a  new  drain  one 
foot  in  depth  perpendicular,  one  foot  eight  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  and  ten  inches  at  bottom  ;  both  tides  of  the 
drain  equally  Hoping,  and  the  earth  to  be  equally 
thrown  out  on  both  fides.  In  confequence  of  this  pre¬ 
mium,  feveral  inflruments  for  effecting  this  purpol'e 
were  fent  in  to  the  Society  ;  but  upon  trial  one  was  found 
much  fuperior  to  the  reft,  and  anfwerable  to  the  Society’s 
advertifement :  and  in  confequence  of  which  the  pre¬ 
mium  was  adjudged  to  the  author. 

This  plough,  of  which  we  have  given  four  figures  on 
Plate  VIII.  was  made  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Clarke,  at  Bel- 
ford,  in  Northumberland.;  and  anfvvered  exceeding  well 
in  meadow-ground  ;  but  could  not  be  drawn  in  a  ftiff 
clay  with  the  force  of  eight  horfes.  Fig.  i.  is  a  per- 
fpeClive  view  of  the  whole  inftrument  feen  on  one  fide. 
Fig.  2.  another  view  feen  in  front.  Fig.  ?.  a  third  view 
feen  at  the  tail.  Fig.  4.  a  feCtion  of  the  plough,  to  fhew 
the  difpofition  of  the  three  coulters. 

Note.  The  fame  letters  refer  to  the  fame  parts  in  all  the 
four  figures  ;  fo  that  where  any  of  the  parts  cannot  be 
feen  in  that  figure,  the  letters  will  not  be  found. 

A,  B,  C,  are  the  three  coulters. 

D,  E,  F,  the  nuts  and  ferews  that  faflen  the  coulters 
to  the  beams. 

G,  H,  I,  a  wheel,  or  rather  roll,  which  prevents  the 
plough  from  going  any  deeper  in  the  earth.  This  roll  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  by  circular  pieces  of  iron,  which 
projeCt  beyond  the  roll ;  and  cut  the  turf  into  three  parts. 
The  coulters  follow  in  the  fame  traCl,  and  finilh  that 
part  of  the  work. 

K,  K,  the  centers  on  which  the  roll  turns. 

L,  L,  the  nut  and  ferews  which  fallen  the  iron  arbour 
in  which  the  pivots  of  the  rolls  turn  to  the  beams. 
1  hefe  arbours  are  kept  in  their  proper  places  by  means  of 
the  two  iron  braces  fy  f. 

M,  a  large  iron-hook,  to  which  the  chain  by  which 
the  inftrument  is  drawn  is  faftened. 

N,  the  tow-chain,  or  that  by  which  the  plough  is 
drawn. 

O,  the  head  of  the  plow  into  which  the  beams  are 
mortifed. 

P,  R,  the  three  beams. 

S,  a  ihoe  of  iron,  (the  whole  part  from  S  to  A  be¬ 
ing  of  that  metal)  and  into  which  the  hoof  of  the  plough 
is  inferted.  ^  j 
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T,  a  fhelf  on  which  the  mould  rifes  after  it  is  cut  up 
by  the  coulter  and  fore-part  of  the  fhare,  till  it  is  thrown 
out  of  the  trench  by  the  mould-boards. 

V,  V,  the  mould-boards,  which  throw  the  earth  out 
on  each  fide  of  the  trench. 

,  W,  a  band  of  iron,  which  fallens  the  after-part 
of  the  plough  to  the  main  or  middle  beam. 

X,  the  head  of  a  tenon,  which  fallens  the  mould- 
boards,  and  hoof  of  the  plough  to  the  main  beam. 

Z,  Z,  the  two  handles,  like  thofe  of  a  common* 
plough. 

tty  b,  a  piece  of  board  tenoned  into  the  handles,  in 
order  to  keep  the  handles  in  their  proper  pofition. 

c ,  dy  reprefents  ‘the  furface  of  the  ground  when  the 
plough  is  at  work.  Therefore  all  the  parts  below  that 
dotted  line  are  under  the  ground  when  the  drain  is 
cutting. 

fy  ey  gy  fhews  the  angle  which  the  coulters  make  with 
a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  ;  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  forty-five  degrees. 

The  figures  are  drawn  on  a  fcale  of  an  inch  to  a  foot ; 
but  many  of  the  parts,  being  drawn  in  perfpeflive,  can¬ 
not  be  meafured. 

We  imagine  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing 
farther  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  working  this 
plough,  as  the  operation  is  the  fame  as  that  with  the 
common  plough.  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that 
the  angle  /,  et  gy  being  greater  than  that  by  which  the 
horfes  draw  upwards,  the  plough  has  too  great  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  get  into  the  earth  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
is,  that,  when  the  foil  is  very  ftiff,  and  confequently  re¬ 
quires  a  very  great  force  to  draw  the  plough,  the  inftru¬ 
ment  cannot  be  held  properly  by  the  handles,  the  force 
of  fix  men  not  being  fufficient  to  do  this,  but  the  plough 
will  turn  entirely  over.  This  was  fufficiently  apparent 
to  the  committee  of  the  Society,  at  the  firft  experiment, 
when  the  ploughs  were  tried  in  a  ftiff  clay  ;  for  the  tail 
of  this  very  plough  could  not  be  kept  down  by  fix  men 
at  the  handles.  If  therefore  the  angle  fy  ey  g ,  were 
leffened  to  about  thirty-three  degrees,  this  difficulty 
would,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  removed.  However,  in. 
marffiy,  boggy,  and  moory  foils,  it  will  anfwer  the  in¬ 
tention  extremely  well,  and  make  a  clean  trench  of  the 
dimenfions  required  by  the  Society  ;  and  therefore  cannot 
fail  of  being  a  very  valuable  acquifition  in  the  pradlice  of 
agriculture. 

DRAPE,  a  farrow  cow,  or  one  whofe  milk  is  juft 
dried  up. 

DRENCH,  phyfick,  &c.  given  to  a  brute  by  means, 
of  a  horn,  cut  properly  for  that  purpofe. 

DRILL-PLOUGH,  an  inftrument  for  fowing  corn  in 
drills,  or  rows,  which  is  an  effential  part  of  the  New 
Husbandry. 

The  two  firft  inventions  for  fowing  in  this  manner 
were  Mr.  Worlidge’s  drill-plough,  and  Don  Jofeph  de 
Lucatello’s  fembrador,  both  of  which  may  claim  the 
merit  of  inventions,  and  therefore  muft  not  be  omitted 
in  this  work. 

u  Befides  the  ufual  method  of  fowing  corn,  there  are, 
fays  Mr.  Worlidge,  feveral  other  ways  of  difperfing  it,, 
as  by  fetting,  and  hoeing  of  it  in,  &c.  This  art  of  fet- 
ting  corn  feems  to  be  very  ancient,  as  appears  by  Virgil, 
Unguibus  infodiunt  et  ipjis  fruges.  And  hath  been  a  long 
time  attempted  to  be  brought  into  pradlice  again,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  Mr.  Platt,’  Adam’s  Tool  revived.”  Mr.  Wor¬ 
lidge 
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lidge  then  points  out  the  defeats  in  Mr.  Platt’s  iuftru- 
ments,  and  proceeds  thus : 

“  But  to  remedy  and  remove  all  manner  of  errors  and 
inconveniencies  that  can  be  found  in  fetting  of  corn,  I 
ihall  here  give  you  a  plain  and  perfe£l  defcription  of  an 
eafy  and  feafible  inflrument  that  flaall  difperfe  your  corn, 
grain,  pulfe,  of  what  kind  foever,  at  what  diftance,  and 
in  what  proportion  you  pleafe  to  defign,  and  that  with 
very  great  expedition,  and  very  little  extraordinary 
charge,  expence,  or  hazard. 

“  Firft  make  a  frame  of  timber,  of  about  two  or 
three  inches  lquare,  the  breadth  of  the  frame  about  two 
feet,  the  height  about  eighteen  inches,  the  length  about 
four  feet,  more  or  lefs  as  you  pleafe,  as  at  uuu  u,  Fig. 
I.  Plate  IX.  Place  this  frame  on  two  pair  of  ordinary 
wheels,  like  plow-wheels.  The  axle-tree  of  the  two 
foremoft  wheels  is  to  lock  on  either  fide,  as  doth 
the  fore  axle-tree  of  a  waggon,  for  reafons  hereafter 
{hewn.  The  hindermoft  axle-tree,  being  of  iron,  and 
fquare  in  the  middle,  mull  be  fixed  to  the  center  of  the 
wheels,  that  the  axis  and  wheels  may  move  together : 
then,  about  the  middle  bf  the  frame,  in  the  bottom,  let 
there  be  fixed  an  iron  inflrument,  or  of  wood  pointed 
with  iron,  like  unto  a  coulter,  made  a  little  fpreading  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  nature  of  a  fhare,  made  to  pafs 
through  two  mortifes  on  the  top,  for  its  greater  flrength ; 
and  made  alfo  to  be  wedged  higher  or  lower,  according 
as  you  will  have  your  furrow  in  depth,  as  at  o  o  ;  the 
ufe  whereof  is  only  to  make  the  furrow :  fo  that  you 
muft  make  the  point  thereof  of  breadth  only  to  move 
the  earth,  and  cafl  it,  or  force  it,  on  either  fide,  that 
the  corn  may  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow..  Then, 
over  this,  fhare  or  coulter,  a  little  behind  it,  may  a 
wooden  pipe  be  made,  to  come  from  the  top  of  the  frame 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  fhare,  tapering  downward,  as 
at  />,  and  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  fhare :  to  deliver 
the  com  immediately,  as  the  ground  is  opened,  and  be¬ 
fore  any  earth  falls  in  ;  that  what  earth  does  afterwards 
fall  in,  may  fall  on  the  corn.  This  pipe  is  10  proceed 
out  of  a  large  hopper  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  that 
may  contain  about  a  buihel,  as  at  q :  but  fo  that  the 
corn  may  gradually  defcend,  according  to  the  quantity 
you  intend  to  bellow  on  an  acre.  At  the  very  neck  of 
the  hopper,  underneath,  in  the  fquare  hollow  thereof, 
mull  be  fitted  in  the  edge  of  a  wheel  of  wood,  about 
yhalf  an  inch  thick,  and  proportioned  to  the  cavity  of 
the  neck,  as  behind  the  letter  r.  The  wheel  need  not 
be  above  two  or  three  inches  diameter,  and  fixed  on  an 
axis  extending  from  one  fide  of  the  frame  to  the  other : 
on  which  axis  is  alfo  to  be  another  wheel,  with  a  groove 
on  the  circumference  thereof,  like  the  wheel  of  a  fpit  or 
jack,  as  at  r,  which  mull  anfwer  to  another  wheel  of 
the  like  nature  and  form,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  hin¬ 
dermoft  of  the  wheels,  as  at  s :  then  fit  a  line  (of  liik 
is  bell,  becaufe  it  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  fhrink  and  reach 
as  hemp)  about  thefe  two,  wheels,  that  when  the  inftru- 
ment  moves  on  the  hindermoft;  wheels,,  by  the  means  of 
the  line,  the  fmall  wheel  at  the  neck  of  the  hopper, 
may  alfo  move  ;  which  lelfer  wheel  in  the  neck  of  the 
hopper,  may  have  fhort  pieces  of  thick  leather  fixed  in 
the  circumference  thereof,  like  unto  the  teeth  of  a  jack- 
wheel,  that  upon  its  motion  it  may  deduce  the  corn  out 
of  the  hopper,  in  what  proportion  you  pleafe  :  for.  in 
cafe  it  comes  too  fall,  then  you  may  by  a  wedge  at  the 
tenon  of  the  piece  whereupon  the  hopper  refts,  as  at  t , 
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or  at  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  lelfer  wheel,  force  the 
wheel  and  hopper  together  ;  as,  in  cafe  it  feeds  too  How, 
then  may  you  remove  them  by  the  fame  wedges  to  a  far¬ 
ther  diftance  ;  alfo  in  cafe  your  line  be  too  Hack  or  too- 
hard,  you  may  prevent  either  extreme  by  a  wedge  in  the 
place  where  the  axis  of  the  wheel  moves  ;  or  by  a  third 
wheel,  about  the  middle  of  the  line,  made  to  move  farther 
or  nearer,  as  you  fee  caufe. 

“  Alfo  by  means  of  the  iron-rod  v  v ,  fixed  to  the 
foremoft  axis  that  is  made  to  lock,  may  you  guide  your 
engine  at  pleafure  ;  which  rod  is  made  crooked  at  the 
end  of  the  hopper,  left  that  fhould  injure  its  motion. 

“  And  at  the  turning,  you  may  lift  up  your  engine 
by  the  handles  at  *  :  for  whilft  you  lift  it  up,  the  corn 
feeds  not  until  you  fet  the  fame  down  again. 

“  One  horfe  and  one  man  may  work  with  this  in- 
ftrument,  and  fow  land  as  fall  or  fafter  than  fix  horfes 
can  plough  ;  fo  that  you  may  with  eafe  compute  the  ex¬ 
pence,  in  cafe  your  inflrument  be  fingle  :  but  you  may 
in  the  fame  frame  have  two  ftiares  at  twelve  inches  dif¬ 
tance,  more  or  lefs,  as  you  will  have  the  rows  of  corn 
diftant  the  one  from  the  other  ;  and  two  pipes  out  of  the 
fame  hopper,  and  two  fmall  wheels  on  the  fame  axis, 
with  other  wheels  anfvverable,  every  whit  as  eafy  to  be 
performed  as  one ;  and  then  you  may  double  your  pro¬ 
portion  of  land  in  a  day. 

“  This  inflrument  will  always  keep  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  you  firft  fet  it  to,  which  you  muft  thus  contrive. 
Firft,  know  the  length  of  the  furrow  you  fow :  then 
call  up  how  many  of  thefe  furrows  at  fuch  diftance  your 
inflrument  is  made  for  (whether  a  foot,  more  or  lefs) 
will  amount  to  an  acre  ;  then  conclude  how  much  to 
fow  on  an  acre  ;  as  fuppofe  a  bufhel :  then  divide  that 
bufhel  into  fo  many  parts  as  you  have  furrows  or  dif- 
tances  in  that  acre :  then  take  one  or  two  of  thofe 
parts,  and  put  into  your  hopper,  and  obferve  whether  it 
will  hold  out,  or  fu  per  abound  at  the  end  cf  one  or  two 
furrows,  and  accordingly  proceed  and  redlify  the  feeder : 
or  you  may  judge  by  your  own  reafon,  whether  it  feed 
too  faft  or  too  flow. 

“  In  cafe  it  feeds  too  faft,  notwithflanding  they  be 
clofe  placed  together,  you  may  make  that  wheel  at  the 
loweft  axis,,  wherein  the  line  moves,  to  be  lefs  than  the 
upper  ;  then  will  the  motion  be  flower  :  and  thus  may 
you  make  it  move  as  flow  as  you  will,  by  augmenting 
the  upper,  and  diminifhing  the  lower  wheels  wherein, 
the  line  is  ;  and  make  it  move  fafter  by  the  contrary 
rule. 

“  In  cafe  you  drive  apace,,  it  feeds  apace :  in  cafe  you 
drive  but  flow,  it  feeds  but  flowly  :  here  is  no  error. 

“  When  you  come  to  any  turning  at  the  land’s  end, 
by  lifting  up  the  hindermoft  part  of  the  inflrument,  that 
thofe  wheels  touch  not.  the  ground,  the  feeding  of  the 
corn  immediately  ceafeth,  until  you  fet  it  down  again. 

“  Alio  all  the  corn  you  fow  lies  at  a  certain  depth, 
none  too  deep,  nor  any  too  fhallow. 

“  You  may  place  a  kind  of  harrow  to  follow  ;  but 
the  beft  way  is  to  have  on  each  fide  of  each  furrow, 
a  peice  of  wood,  a  little  broad  at  the  end,  fet  a fl ope  to 
force  the  earth  rounding  on  the  corn.  This  may  be 
well  placed  and  fitted  to  the  bottom  of.  this  inflrument, 
juft  behind  the  fhare  and  feeding  pipe. 

“  By  this  method  of  fowing  any  fort  cf  grain  or 
pulfe,  may  be  faved  the  one  half,  and  in  fome  places  more, 
which  by  the  other  way  is  either  buried  fodeep  under 
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clods,  th  at  it  cannot  come  up,  or  elfe  is  fo  (hallow,  that 
the  cold  in  the  winter,  or  drought  in  the  fummer  killeth 
it,  or  elfe  lies  on  the  furface  as  a  prey  to  the  fowls  of 
the  air:  much  alfo  therefore  falls  in  clufters,  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  where  one  or  two  might  fuffice,  which  are 
common  inconveniencies,  and  ufually  happening  to  the 
vulgar  way  of  fowing  corn:  the  greater  half  by  far  is  loft, 
which  in  all  probability  may  be  faved  by  the  ufe  of 
this  very  inftrument,  which  will  doubly  requite  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  charge  and  trouble  thereof :  for  here  is  no 
corn  fowed  under  clods,  but  in  rows,  as  the  earth  is 
ftirred  and  moved :  it  is  all  at  one  certain  depth  and  at 
one  certain  diflance,  and  equally  covered,  below  the  in¬ 
jury  of  froft,  and  heat,  and  rapine  of  birds.  Alfo  by 
this  way  corn  may  be  fown  in  the  very  middle  or  con¬ 
venient  depth  of  the  mould,  that  it  may  have  the  ftrength 
of  the  land  both  below  and  above  the  root  whilft  in 
the  other  more  ufual  way,  the  corn  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  on  the  gravel,  clay,  or  fuch  like  hard 
ground,  where  it  feldom  thrives  fo  well  as  what  happens 
to  be  in  the  midft.  This  way  alfo  exceeds  the  way  of 
fetting  com,  where  the  pins  thruft  into  the  ground 
harden  and  fallen  the  mould,  fo  that,  unlefs  the  land  be 
very  light,  it  confines  the  roots  to  too  narrow  a  place, 
which  in  this  way  is  prevented  ;  as  I  have  obferved  in 
garden  beans,  that  thofe  hoed  in  proved  better  than 
thofe  fet  with  a  flick. 

“  By  the  ufe  of  this  inflrument  alfo  may  you  cover 
your  grain  or  pulfe  with  any  rich  compoft  you  fhall  pre¬ 
pare  for  that  purpofe,  either  with  pigeon-dung  dry  or 
.granulated,  or  any  other  faline  or  lixivial  fubftance, 
made  difperfeable,  which  may  drop  after  the  corn,  and 
prove  an  excellent  improvement :  for  we  find  experi¬ 
mentally,  that  pigeon’s-dung  fown  by  the  hand  on  wheat 
or  barley  mightily  advantageth  it  in  the  common  way 
of  hufbandry :  much  more  then  might  we  expedl  this 
way,  where  the  dung,  or  fuch  like  fubftance,  is  all  in  the 
fame  furrow  with  the  corn  ;  whereas  in  the  other  vulgar 
way,  a  great  part  thereof  comes  not  near  it. 

“  It  may  either  be  done  by  having  another  hopper  on 
the  fame  frame  behind  that  for  the  corn,  wherein  the 
compofl  may  be  put,  and  made  to  drop  fucceffively  after 
the  corn :  or  it  may  be  fown  by  another  inflrument  to 
follow  the  former,  which  is  the  better  way,  and  may 
both  difperfe  the  foil,  and  cover  both  foil  and  feed. 

“  The  corn  alfo  thus  fown  in  ranges,  you  may  with 
much  more  conveniency  go  between,  and  either  weed  it 
or  hoe  it,  and  earth  it  up  as  you  think  good,  and  at 
harveft  it  will  eafily  repay  the  charges. 

“  Alfo  the  fore-wheels  being  made  to  lock  to  and  fro 
on  either  fide,  you  may  have  an  upright  iron-pin  fixed 
to  the  middle  of  the  axis,  extended  to  the  top  of  the 
frame  :  and  from  thence  a  fmall  rod  of  iron  to  come 
to  your  hand,  with  a  crooked  neck  juft  againfl  the 
lreck  of  the  hopper  ;  by  means  of  which  iron  rod,  you 
may  lock  or  turn  the  wheels  either  way,  and  guide  your 
inflrument,  and  redlify  it,  if  it  deviate  out  of  its  right 
courfe. 

“  The  hopper  muft  be  broad  and  fhallow,  that  the 
feed  prefs  not  much  harder  when  it  is  full,  than  when  it 
is  near  empty,  left  it  fow  not  proportionably. 

“  Though  this  inftrument  may  at  firft  feem  myfteri- 
ous  and  intricate  to  the  ignorant,  yet  I  am  confident 
k  will  anfwer  to  every  particular  of  what  I  have  writ¬ 
ten.  Any  ingenious  wheelwright,  joinef,  or  carpenter, 
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may  eafily  make  it  with  very  little  inftruflion,  and  any 
ordinary  ploughman  may  ufe  it.” 

The  chief  inconvenience  in  this  inftrument  feems  to 
be,  that  the  feed  is  liable  to  be  bruifed  as  it  drops  from 
the  hopper,  by  the  wheel  in  the  neck  of  that  hopper. 

Ill  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  fembrador,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  it  is  juftly  obferved,  that 
the  perfection  of  agriculture  con  fills  in  fetting  the  plants 
at  proper  diftances,  in  ground  well  loofened  to  a  fuffi- 
cient  depth,  that  their  roots  may  be  able  to  fpread,  in 
order  to  collefl  the  nourifhment  which  is  neceffary  to 
produce  and  ripen  their  fruit.  But  this  is  fo  little  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  almoft  all  forts  of  feed  are  commonly  fown 
by  handfuls  at  random ;  whence  it  happens,  that  corn 
is  fowed  too  thick  in  fome  places,  too  thin  in  others, 
and,  frequently,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  either  not  co¬ 
vered  at  all,  or  not  deep  enough ;  by  which  means  it  is 
not  only  expofed  to  be  eaten  by  birds,  but  alfo  in  cold 
countries  to  be  lpoiled  by  froft,  and  in  hot  climates,  by 
the  fun.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  Don  Jofeph 
de  Lucatello  invented  an  inftrument,  -which,  being 
faftened  to  the  tail  of  the  plough,  drops  the  feed  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  furrow,  faves  four  parts  in  five  of  the  quan-^ 
tity  which  is  generally  ufed,  and  becomes  the  means  of 
procuring  a  confiderable  increafe,  without  employing  a 
perfon  purpofely  to  fow. 

As  a  few  words  will  explain  the  mechanifm  of  this  in¬ 
ftrument,  which  has  its  merit,  though  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  in  common  pradlice,  we  fhall  venture  to 
give  the  following  fhort  defeription  of  it;  becaufe  fome 
of  the  principles  of  this  may  poftibly  fuggeft  an  ufefu! 
hint  to  an  ingenious  artift. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  IX.  is  a  box  of  wood:  a,  i ,  cy  dy  the  co¬ 
ver  of  that  part  into  which  the  corn  is  put,  and  which 
is  open  in  Fig.  3.  at  W :  ey  fy  hy  g ,  f,  /,  Fig.  2.  are  the 
two  fides  which  cover  that  part  of  the  box  wrhere  the 
cylinder,  which  is  ftuck  round  with  three  rows  of  little 
fpoons  to  throw  out  the  grains,  is  turned  round.  Thefe 
fides  are  taken  off  in  Fig.  3.  to  drew  the  cylinder  R  S, 
and  the  fpoons  a-,  a-,  a-.  The  internal  fhape  of  thefe  fides 
is  exprefied  in  Fig.  4.  where  may  be  feen  the  four  trian¬ 
gular  pieces />,/>,  />,  p ,  and  the  triangular  interftices  y,  y,  y, 
which  ferve  to  convey  the  corn  difeharged  by  the  fpoons, 
to  holes  which  let  it  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  F, 
is  one  of  the  wheels  which  turn  the  cylinder;  and  V 
the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  on  which  the  other  wheel 
is  to  be  fixed.  The  furrow  in  which  the  grain  has  been 
'dropt  is  to  be  covered  by  the  next  turn  of  the  plough  ;  to 
which  end  the  mould-board  muft  projedl  confiderably. 

In  ufing  this  inftrument,  according  to  Don  Lucatello’s 
method,  it  muft  be  faftened  to  the  beam  of  the  plough, 
at  fuch  a  height  that  the  long  proje£ling  nails  in  the 
wheels  may  touch  the  ground  fufficiently  to  make  them 
turn  round,  but  not  enough  for  the  wheels  to  reft  upon 
it,  and  drag  along  without  turning. 

This  way  of  turning  the  wheels,  and  confequently 
the  cylinder,  muft  occafion  an  unequal  diftribution 
of  the  feed,  wherever  the  ground  is  rough  and  ftony. 
For  this  reafon,  and  on  account  of  fome  other  incon¬ 
veniencies  attending  the  ufe  of  it,  the  fembrador  is  not 
an  inftrument  to  be  recommended  to  farmers :  but  we 
would  here  refer  to  the  confideration  of  fuch  as  are  bet¬ 
ter  fkilled  in  thefe  matters  whether  an  inftrument 
lefs  liable  to  this  obje&ion,  or  to  the  fault  which 
is  found  in  Mr.  Wrorlidge’s  drill,  may  not  be  formed. 
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by  placing  the  feed  -  box  of  the  fembrador  in  a  frame 
like  that  of  Mr.  Worlidge,  with  (inftead  of  the  wheels 
of  the  fembrador,  which  turn  upon  the  ground)  two 
wheels,  grooved  like  pullies,  fixed  upon  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  to  he  turned  with  cords,  like  the  fmall 
wheel  at  the  neck  of  Mr.  Worlidge’s  hopper.  A  fquare 
frame,  like  that,  will  keep  the  box  more  fteady,  and 
therefore  render  the  difcharge  of  the  feed  more  regular, 
than  it  can  be  in  Don  Lucatello’s  manner. 

M.  Duhamel  obferves,  that  the  drill-plough  invented 
by  M.  de  Chateauvieux  delivers,  the  graiq  with  the 
greateft  exatlneis,  and  therefore  deferves  much  commen¬ 
dation  ;  but  that  the  price  of  it  is  too  great  for'moft 
farmers.  His  own,  which  we  {hall  now  defcri'be,  has, 
for  that  reafon,  been  the  moft  generally  ufed. 

M.  Duhamel’s  drill  is  faflened  to  the  fore-carriage  of 
a  common  plough.  The  hind  part  confifts  of  a  plank 
S  S,  Fig.  5.  Plate  IX.  at  leal!  three  inches  thick,  which 
is  called  the  table.  Underneath  this  table,  and  to.  the 
bottom  part  of  it,  are  ftrongly  fixed,  as  at  T,  T,  T,  three 
fhares.  The  beam  I,  I,  is  faflened  to  the  fore-part  of 
the  table :  and  the  handles  L,.  L,  are  let  into  mortifes  in 
the  back  part  of  the  table,  in  which  they  are  fixed.. 
<7,  a,  ay  are  three  hoped  cavities  cut  in  the  table,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  feed  from  the  cylinder,  and  convey  it  through 
a  hole,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  center  of  each 
of  them,  into  the  hollow  r,  at  the  back  of  the  {hare 
Fig.  6.  The  form  of  thefe  cavities  is  more  clearly  ex- 
prefled  by  a,  Oy  ay  Fig.  7.  At  by  by  by  b 3  Fig.  5.  are 
fixed  four  ftrong  llandards,  to  hold  the  drill -box  Heady. 

The  fhares  Fig.  6.  are  made  of  wood,  and  terminate 
at  the  bottom  of  their  fore-part  a,  in  a  circular  form, 
covered  with  iron.  In  their  hind-part  b  is  a  groove, 
through  which  the  feed  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  feed  is  conveyed  from  the  cavities  c,  Oy  oy 
Fig.  7-  to  this  groove  by  Fig.  6.  by  means  of  a  thin 
plate  of  iron  r,  rounded  and  fixed  to  the  {hare,  as  at  d. 
Thefe  fhares  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  their 
height  from  a  to  b  is  at  leaft  a  foot. 

As  thefe  {hares  terminate  in  a  curve  at  bottom,  if  they 
meet  with  any  .roots,  dung  not  thoroughly  rotted,  or  any 
other  fubftance  which  they  cannot  eafiiy  divide,  they 
force  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  by  that 
means  are  never  liable  to  be  choaked :  and  to  prevent 
this  flill  more  efFe£lually,  the  middle  {hare  is  placed 
fomewhat  more  backward  than  the  two  others.  It  is 
likewife  made  fhorter,  when  ufed  in  land  laid  out  in 
ridges,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  height  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ridges.  The  fhares  are  generally  feven  inches 
afunder. 

The  four  ftandards  by  by  by  by  Fig.  5  and  7,  are  placed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  blocks  ny  77,  Fig.  8.  in  which 
a  groove  is  cut,  anfwer  to  the  middle  of  this  table.  On 
an  iron  axle  tree  which  anfwers  to  the  wheels,  and  which 
pafies  through  the  centre  of  the  blocks,  is  fixed  the  cylin¬ 
der,  or  barrel  0,  0 ,  which  is  clofed  at  its  ends,  p,  r,.and  is 
likewife  divided  by  two  partitions  <7,  r.  This  barrel  is 
made  of  thin  lplit  deal,  as  are  aifo  the  ends  and  partitions. 
t,  ty  is  a  thin  board,  or  plate  of  tin  or  thin  iron,  faflened 
with  hinges,  that  it  may  be  opened  to  put  the  feed  into  the 
three  partitions  p  <j,  yr,  r  s.  In  the  middle  of  each  of 
thefe  partitions,  the  barrel  is  pierced  with  holes  three  or 
four  inches  afunder,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  barrel  and  the  wheels  are  fo  fixed  on  the 
iron  axle-tree,  that  they  all  turn  together. 
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To  know  whether  the  holes  u ,  u3  u,  in  the  three  parti¬ 
tions  of  the  barrel  are  of  a  proper  fize  and  number  to 
diftribute  the  feed  in  the  manner  that  is  defiled,  let  fome, 
fuppofe  half  a  bulliel,  be  put  into  each  partition.  The 
blocks  Uy  «,  being  placed  on  each  fide,  beween  the  two 
llandards,  whofe  inner  fides  are  rounded  fo  as  to  fit  the 
groove  in  the  blocks,  and  the  table  Sy  S,  being  raifed  fo 
that  the  wheels  do  not  touch  the  ground,  any  one  may 
eafiiy  fee,  by  giving  the  wheels  a  turn  or  two  round  with 
the  hand,  whether  the  proper  quantity  of  feed  drops  be¬ 
hind  the  lhare  ;  and  alter  it  accordingly. 

The  barrel  being  properly  fitted,  the  beam  is  faflened  to 
the  fore-carriage  of  this  drill.  As  it  moves,  the  barrel 
turns  with  the  hind  wheels,  and  the  feed  drops  out  of  the 
holes  uy  iiy  Uy  Fig.  8.  into  the  cavities  ay  ay  a,  Fig.  7.  and 
from  thence  into  the  hollow  c,  Fig.  6.  in  the  hind  part 
of  the  fhare. 

When  the  plowman  comes  to  the  end  of  the  field,  he. 
lifts  up  the  hind  carriage,  which  is  light,  and  carries  it 
till  the  horfes  are  turned  for  the  next  furrow. 

M.  Duhamel  does  net  fix  the  diameter  of  the  hind 
wheels,  but  leaves  that  to  be  determined  by  the  length  of 
the  {hares.  His  were  fo  proportioned,  that  when  the 
{hares  touched  the  ground,  the  wheels  did  not  touch  it  by 
two  inches.  He  obferves,  that  this  drill  anfwered  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  where  the  ground  was  plowed  into  an  even 
or  level  furface:  but  that  the  wheels  were  too  fmall  when 
the  middle  of  the  ridges  was  raifed  high  ;  becaufe  the 
{hares  were  then  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ridge,  while 
the  wheels  were  in  the  furrows. 

In  Fig.  7,  are  twdthin  boards  ar,  a*,. fomewhat  bending,, 
which  rife  up  t<>  about  half  the  height  of  the  barrel.  The. 
ufe  of  thefe  is  to  catch  the  feeds  that  may  chance  to  drop 
from  the  oblique  holes,  and  guide  them  into  the  cavities 
a y  ay  a. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  fore-part  of  the  {hare 
terminates  in  a  point,  it  pierces  the  deeper  into  the  earth, 
the  farther  hack  the  beam  is  placed  on  the  fore-carriage  : 
hut  as  the  botton  of  thefe  {hares  is  round,  they  pierce 
neither  more  nor  lefs  when  the  beam  is  placed  more  for-*- 
ward.  It  is  therefore  advifeable  to  place  the  fore  and  hind 
carriage  as  near  as  poflible  to  each  other,  becaufe  the. 
plough  then  goes  eafier,  and  the  draught  is  lighter  to  the 
cattle. 

This  inftrument  is  eafiiy  tranfported  from  place  to  place 
by  means  of  two  poles  y,  z,  z,  Fig.  7.  The  ends  y  are 
placed  on  the  fore-carriage,  together  with  the  beam,  and 
from  thence  pafs  under  the  table,  fo  as  to  raife  the  whole 
from  the  ground,  on  which  their  other  ends  z,  z,  reft. 
The  crofs  bar  k,  ky  fecures  thofe  ends,  and  keeps  them 
at  a  proper  diftance. 

M.  Duhamel  took  the  firft  hint  of  his  feed  box.from  an 
invention  of  Mr.  Grenvile,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
king  of  France’s  {tables.  This  was  a  hallow  ball,  fixed 
upon  the  axle-tree  of  two  wheels,  and  pierced  round  the 
middle  with  a  row  of  holes,  through  which  the  feed  dropt 
as  the  wheels  turned  round.  Upon  a  fimilar  principle, 
another  gentleman,  inftead  of  fowing  under  furrow  in  the 
common  way,  contrived  a  box  to  turn  behind  his  plough  ; 
and  that  no  more  than  the 'due  quantity  of  feed  ftiould 
be  dropped,  the  lower  half  of  the  box  moved  upon  a  belt 
of  leather,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  fixed  a  piece  of  brafs 
pierced  with  a  hole  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the  Iced  intended 
to  be  fown.  By  this  means,  the  holes  in  the  box  could 
not  drop  any  feed,  but  when  they  came,  oppofite  to  the 
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hole  in  the  belt.  A  few  grains  were  Indeed  fometimcs 
bruifed  in  their  paffage  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  was 
a  great  faving  of  feed. 

According  to  the  above  eonftru&ion  of  M.  Duhamel’s 
drill,  the  {hares  muft  always  pierce  to  the  fame  depth,  be- 
caufe  the  whole  weight  of  the  hind  part  of  the  drill  refts 
continually  upon  them  :  confequently,  it  would  be^necef- 
fary  to  have  {hares  of  as  many  different  lengths,  as  there 
are  depths  at  which  each  kind  of  feed  fhould  be  fown. 

Wc  Kkewife  apprehend,  that  when  the  {hares  have 
pierced  to  the  depth  intended,  the  weight  of  the  drill  may 
be  made  to  reft  on  the  wheels,  by  preventing  the  axle- 
tree  from  rifmg  between  the  ftandards,  beyond  fuch  a 
height  as  {hall  exactly  regulate  the  depth  to  which  the 
fhares  are  to  pierce.  This  may  be  effe&ed,  by  bringing 
the  ftandards  b,  />,  Fig.  7,  nearer  to  each  other  ;  and  plac¬ 
ing  between  them,  inftead  of  the  blocks,  «,  w,  Fig.  8.  two 
thick  pieces  of  wood,  made  to  Hide  up  and  down,  with 
grooves,  as  in  the  blocks.  Thefe  pieces  of  wood  may  be 
fixed  between  the  ftandards,  by  means  of  two  ftrong  iron 
pins  run  through  the  ftandards  into  them :  and  to  take  off 
the  friCtion  of  the  axle-tree  againft  thefe  pieces  of  wood, 
may  be  made  to  turn  on  two  friClion  wheels,  placed  in 
the  lower  part  of  them ;  or  rather  on  four  or  fix  fmall 
iron  rollers  turning  on  their  axis  in  a  box  inferted  in  each 
of  thefe  pieces,  which  may  be  raifed  or  lowered,  by  means 
of  a  row  of  holes  in  the  ftandards,  through  which  the 
iron  pins  are  put,  fo  as  to  give  the  axle-tree  room  to  rife 
to  the  height  that  fhall  be  thought  neceffary  to  make  the 
fhares  pierce  to  the  intended  depth,  before  the  weight  of 
the  drill  {hall  reft  upon  the  axle-tree. 

That  the  axle-tree,  moving  on  fuch  roller,  will  have 
lefs  fri&ion,  or  require  lefs  ftrength  to  make  the  wheels 
turn  round,  even  when  the  weight  of  the  whole  inftru- 
ment  lies  upon  it,  than  it  has  in  the  blocks,  with  only  the 
weight  of  the  grain,  is  evident  from  the  following  faCt. 
The  gentleman  who  firft  thought  of  this  invention  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  a  roller  of  four  tuns  weight,  which  is  now 
drawn  with  eafe  by  two  ordinary  horfes,  even  acrofs  his 
plowed  grounds.  ' 

It  appears  from  this  eafy  motion  of  the  roller,  that  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  the  axle-trees  turning,  thoughloaded 
with  the  weight  of  the  whole  inftrument.  Other  confi- 
derable  advantages  will  alfo  arife  from  the  drill’s  refting 
thus  upon  the  wheels  ;Tor  the  labour  of  the  plowman 
will  be  greatly  leffened,  the  inftrument  xvill  move  Hea¬ 
dier  and  more  uniformly,  and  the  draught  will  be  much 
eafier  for  the  horfes. 

Defcription  of  'M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  Drill -Plough, 
and  of  its  tnanner  of  working .  Written  by  bimfelf. 

“  When  I  firft  fet  about  conftrudling  this  drill-plough, 
my  defign  was  to  make  an  inftrument  which  fhould  dif- 
tribute  the  grains  of  corn  one  by  one,  at  the  diftance  of 
fix  inches  from  each  other.  I  attained  this  precifion  ;  but 
foon  perceived  that  it  was  not  the  only  thing  requifite,  or 
even  fo  neceffary  as  I  had  imagined. 

“  I  could,  indeed,  make  my  drill  diftribute  fome  grains 
more  than  it  did  in  its  firft  ftate  :  but  I  plainly  found  that 
the  quantity  of  feed  would  not  yet  be  fufficient  to  produce 
a  proper  number  of  plants  ;  efpecially  as  it  muft  not  be 
expected  that  every  feed  will  grow ;  1 ,  becaufe,  whatever 
care  be  taken  in  chufing  the  feeds,  there  will  always  be 
among  them  many  which  will  not  fprout  at  all ;  2,  becaufe 
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a  great  number  of  them  will  be  deftroyed  by  infeCls,  either 
before  they  vegetate,  or  foon  after  they  fpring  up  ;  and 
3,  becaufe  the  winter’s  cold  will  frequently  deftroy  feve- 
ral  of  the  young  plants,  and  greatly  weaken  others.  Expe¬ 
rience  taught  me,  that,  to  guard  againft  the  effedf  of  thefe 
cafualties,  it  was  neceffary  to  fow  more  feed  than  I  did  at 
firft. 

“  To  this  end,  and  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  increafc 
the  quantity  to  whatever  degree  fhould  be  found  inoft  pro¬ 
per,  I  enlarged  the  cavities  of  my  cylinder,  fo  that  I  can 
now  fow  either  more  or  lefs  feed,  with  equal  eafe,  by 
means  which  {hall  be  explained  in  the  defcription  of  this 
inftrument. 

“  Each  of  thefe  cavities  in  the  cylinder  of  my  firft  drill- 
plough  could  contain  but  one  grain  of  corn  ;  but  in  the 
prefent,  they  are  large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four, 
which,  though  they  touch  one  another  there,  are  fo  fe- 
parated  when  they  fall  from  thence,  and  in  their  paffage 
through  the  pipes,  that  they  drop  at  diftances  from  each 
other  in  the  furrow  ;  for  they  are  not  all  turned  out  of 
the  cavities  in  the  cylinder  at  the  fame  time :  befides 
which,  I  have  obferved,  that  the  ground  upon  which 
they  fall  is  always  more  or  lefs  uneven,  and  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  confequently  contributes  effectually  to  feparate 
them. 

“  I  confefs  that  the  defcription  which  I  am  going  to 
give  is  very  long,  and  that  this,  together  with  the  fight 
of  fo  many  figures  as  are  here  represented,  may,  at  firft, 
make  people  think  that  my  drill  is  a  very  complicated 
machine,  and  that  this  complication  muft  render  it  very 
defeClive :  but  I  beg  of  them  not  to  give  way  to  this  pre¬ 
judice,  and  to  fufpend  their  judgment,  till  they  have 
ftudied  the  inftrument  thoroughly  ;  after  which,  I  hope 
they  will  be  fenfible  that  all  its  menachifm  is  employed 
only  to  procure  the  movement  of  the  axis,  and  the  play 
of  the  valves.  I  even  flatter  myfelf  that  it  will  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  Ample  inftrument,  by  thofe  who  rightly  confider  how 
few  of  its  parts  are  moved;  a  circumftance  which  prevents 
its  being  put  out  of  order  in  working.  The  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  land  which  were  fowed  in  the  autumn,  with  per¬ 
fect  fuccefs,  ought  to  remove  the  diffidence  of  thofe  who 
may  ftill  incline  to  doubt  whether  this  drill  will  always 
and  regularly  perform  equally  well. 

“  It  will  perhaps  be  objeCted,  that  the  expence  of  ma¬ 
king  this  drill-plough  is  too  great,  and  that  numbers  of 
farmers,  who  have  not  much  land,  may  not  be  able  con¬ 
veniently  to  purchafe  it. 

“  It  is  very  true  that  if  this  inftrument  could  be  con- 
ftruCled  for  a  fmall  price,  the  benefits  refulting  from  it 
would  be  the  more  extenfive:  but  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed 
that  this  objection  does  not  hold  good  with  refpeCt  to  all 
farmers,  or  to  gentlemen  who  keep  ground  in  their  own 
hands.  Thefe  will  foon  be  repaid  the  expence  of  fuch  a 
drill,  by  the  faving  of  feed  ;  and  as  to  the  poorer  fort, 
who  have,  for  example,  but  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  arable 
!  land,  the  expence  will  be  but  trifling,  if  four  or  five  neigh¬ 
bours,  in  that  cafe,  join  to  purchafe  fuch  a  drill,  which 
will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  fow  all  their  ground.  Or, 
each  parilli  may  come  to  an  agreement,  that  he  who  can 
afford  to  buy  fuch  a  drill,  may  let  it  out  ior  fo  much  an 
acre  ;  a  method  which  would  be  advantageous  to  all  ;  but 
particularly  to  thofe  who,  by  ufing  it,  would  fow  their 
land  with  very  little  charge. 

“  But  I  think,  and  hope,  that  when  the  great  advantage 
of  ufing  this  inftrument  is  known,  no  hufbandman  will  be 
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without  it  merely  becaufe  of  the  price  ;  as  this  confidera- 
tion  can  never  out- weigh  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
from  it  in  all  refpe&s,  by  leffening  the  expence  of  every 
article  in  the  operation  of  fowing,  and  by  the  farther  emo¬ 
luments  which  will  be  reaped  at  harveft. 

“  I  therefore,  in  conftru&ing  this  inftrument,  paid 
lefs  regard  to  the  price  which  it  might  coft,  than  to  the 
means  of  rendering  it  very  folid,  by  a  firm  aflemblage  of 
all  its  parts  ;  which  was  eflential,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  frequent  accidents  it  would  otherwife  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  peafants,  who  have 
no  idea  of  handling  things  gently,  and  are  ftill  lefs  ca¬ 
pable  of  repairing  any  mifehief  done  to  a  very  nice  ma¬ 
chine.” 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  ftudied  ftrength  and  folidity 
in  the  conftruttion  of  this  inftrument,  it  was  not  lefs 
neceflary  to  take  particular  care  that  it  fhould  execute 
well  and  regularly  the  purpofes  for  which  it  is  intended, 
both  with  refpe£t  to  the  manner  of  its  diftributing  each 
grain,  and  to  the  movement  of  the  axis,  which  is  always 
in  motion  from  the  moment  that  the  horfe  ftirs,  fo  that 
the  feed  runs  incelfantly. 

In  deferibing  this  inftrument,  I  have  firft  given  a  ge¬ 
neral  idea  of  its  make  and  manner  of  working,  that  the 
reader  may  be  thereby  enabled  the  more  eafily  to  under- 
ftand  the  fubfequent  minute  defeription  of  all  its  parts, 
with  their  relation  to,  and  connection  with,  each  other. 
The  method  of  ufing  it  will  then  follow. 

General  idea  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  Drill-Ppough, 

Plate  X. 

A  (Fig.  r .)  is  a  wooden-box,  or  hopper,  whofe  bot¬ 
tom  is  at  the  height  of  the  line  F  G.  T his  hopper  has 
four  feet,  two  of  which  are  feert  at  k  and  l.  rhefe 
four  feet,  which  may  be  called  tenons,  are  fitted  into 
four  mortifes  in  the  table  H  L.  lhe  bottom  F  G  of 
this  hopper  refts  immediately  upon  the  feed-box  B,  which 
is  made  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  and  is  placed  between 
the  bottom  of  that  upper  box  or  hopper,  its  two  fides 
which  have  the  four  feet,  and  the  table  H  L.  B  is  the 
front  of  this  feed-box.  The  corn  drops  through  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  A,  into  the  feed- 
box  B.  This  feed-box  B  contains  a  brafs  cylinder, 
which  traverfes  it,  and  is  pierced  by  and  fixed  to  an  iron 
axis  M  P,  at  the  two  ends  of  which  are  firmly  faftened 
two  pullies  Qjmd  P.  The  two  pivots  of  the  axies  are 
fupported  by  two  ftandards,  one  of  which  is  feen  at 
M  H,  and  a  part  of  the  foot  of  the  other  at  L.  Thefe 
two  ftandards  are  fixed  to  the  two  ends  of  the  table  by 
two  keys,  like  thofe  of  a  turner’s  lathe. 

The  table  upon  which  all  thefe  pieces  reft,  is  itfelf, 
at  its  two  ends,  fupported  by,  and  faftened  to  the  two 
beams  TV,  RS.  Thefe  two  beams  are  fixed  in  parallel 
lines,  by  a  traverfeXZ.  In  the  middle,  U,  of  this  tra- 
verfe,  is  pinned  the  end  of  another  piece  of  wood, 
which  pafies  from  thence  under  the  table,  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  two  beams,  and  upon  which  alfo  this 
table  is  faftened  by  two  ferews. 

This  inftrument  has  three  exa£Uy  fimilar  fhares,  D,  K, 
e.  Two  of  thefe  fhares,  K  and  D,  are  faftened  to  the  two 
beams,  at  I  and  p  ;  by  a  tenon  and  a  peg,  and  the  third 
is  faftened  in  the  fame  manner,  towards  U,  to  the  piece 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  beams.  Each  of  thefe  fhares 
is  covered  at  the  bottom  with  a  plate  of  iron,  N,  E,  C  ; 
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and  the  point  of  one  of  them,  fuppofed  lobe  in  the  earth, 
is  feen  at  Y. 

The  harrow  is  compofed  of  three  pieces  of  wood  q  O, 
O  W,  W  n,  jointed  together  by  mortifes  and  tenons  at  O 
and  W,  and  of  two  fimilar  iron  teeth  W  z,  O  R.  Thefe 
two  teeth  are  faftened  to  the  harrows  by  the  ferews  W  and 
O,  and  the  harrow  is  faftened  to  the  traverfe  X  Z  by  two 
hinges  near  q  and  n.  Upon  the  two  beams  are  faftened 
by  two  ferews,  at  m  and  e,  two  fquare  fprings  m  i  q  and 
e  Z  »,  of  which  the  two  ends  q ,  and  ?7,  prefs  upon  the  har¬ 
row,  to  make  its  two  teeth  enter  into  the  earth. 

The  fore-carriage  is  compofed  of  two  fimilar  and  pa¬ 
rallel  pieces  V  r,  S  r,  upon  which  is  faftened  the  fpring- 
tree  bar  r  s,  and  the  axle-tree  u  t  of  the  two  wheels. 
The  drill  (of  which  the  manner  of  working  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  hereafter)  refts  upon  this  fore-carriage,  whenever 
there  is  occafiou  for  its  fo  doing,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
bar  d x ,  one  of  the  ends  of  which,  towards  a,  pafies  thro' 
two  belts  which  are  faftened  to  the  table,  and  of  which  on¬ 
ly  one  is  feen  here.  The  other  end  *  of  this  bar,  refts 
upon  the  middle  of  the  axle-tree  of  the  fore-carriage,  be¬ 
tween  two  pins  driven  into  the  upper  part  of  that  axle- 
tree.  The  fore-carriage  is  likewife  faftened  to  the  drill 
by  hooks  and  rings,  as  at  v  and  S. 

At  t  and  a  are  two  pullies,  which  are  faftened  to  the 
fpokes  of  the  wheels  by  three  or  four  ferews.  The 
pullies  Qjmd  u  are  encircled  by  a  thong  of  leather,  of 
the  fame  breadth  as  the  grooves  of  the  pullies,  and  of 
which  the  two  ends  are  buckled  together,  like  a  garter. 
The  two  other  pullies  P  and  t  are  encircled  in  the  fame 
manner  by  another  fimilar  thong. 

Manner  in  which  the  Drill  works ,  Plate  X. 

The  feed  being  put  into  the  hopper  A  (Fig.  i.)  the 
whole  machine  being  drawn  by  the  horfe  harnefled  to 
the  fpring-tree  bar  r,  r,  and  guided  by  the  feedfman, 
who  holds  the  two  handles  ;  then  the  three  fhares  D, 
K  eC,  open  each  of  them  a  furrow,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  pullies  ti,  r,  by  their  turning,  turn,  by  means 
of  the  thongs,  the  two  other  pullies  Qj  P,  and  confe- 
quently  likewife  the  cylinder,  which  is  in  the  box  B, 
and  which,  in  turning,  diftributes  the  feeds  equally  into 
three  pipes  which  come  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  feed- 
box.  This  diftribution  of  the  feed  is  performed  by  a 
mechanifm  which  cannot  be  reprefented  here,  but  will 
be  particularly  explained  hereafter.  The  ends  of  thefe 
pipes  are  feen  here  at  a  and  h.  Thefe  pipes  a  and  b  drop 
the  feeds  into  two  other  pipes  d  and  f.  The  pipe  a 
tranfmits  its  contents  into  the  pipe  d,  which  terminates 
behind  the  ihare  D,  at  h ,  where  it  depofits  the  feeds  in 
the  furrow  made  by  this  fhare.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  end  of  the  pipe  b  of  the  box  conveys  the  feed  which 
pafies  through  it  into  the  pipe/-,  which  terminates  at  gy 
behind  the  fiiarc  K.  And  likewife  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  third  pipe  of  the  box,  which  cannot  be  feen  in  this 
figure,  empties  its  contents  into  a  third  pipe,  of  which 
part  is  feen  here  at  v,  y,  and  which  terminates  behind 
the  third  ihare  cy  C.  The  two  teeth  of  the  harrow, 
palling  afterward  each  of  them  between  two  of  thefe 
furrows,  cover  the  feeds  which  have  dropped  into  the 
three  furrows. 

According  as  ferew  B,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  box  is 
turned  more  or  lefs  from  the  right  to  the  left,  or  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  feed 
drops  into  each  furrow,  by  a  means  whiyh  will  be  cx- 

A  a  .  plained 
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plained  hereafter.  But  lb  long  as  this  fcrew  remains 
tn  the  fame  fituation,  the  quantity  of  the  feed  that  is 
dropped  will  be  confbantly  the  fame. 

To  render  the  defeription  of  this  firft  figure  the  more 
diftined  and  intelligible,  fome  things  are  palled  over  here, 
which  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter,  and  among  others 
two  traverfes  which  fallen  together  the  two  pieces  V  r , 
S  s,  of  the  fore-carriage.  Alio  the  box  B  is  here  made 
larger  than  it  fhould  be  according  to  the  defeription 
which  will  be  given  of  it  in  order  that  the  pipes  a  am 
b,  d  and  f  might  appear  the  more  di  Hi  nelly.  For  the 
fame,  reafon  alfo  the  out-lets  of  the  pipes  a  and  b  are  not 
here  reprefented  as  let  into  the  mouths  d  and  f  of  the 
two  other  pipes,  as  they  fhould  be  in  fa£l. 

In  the  following  deferiptions,  that  part  of  a  piece 
which  immediately  faces  the  horfe,  is  always  called  the 
fore-part  of  the  piece,  excepting  only  the  piece  named 
the  bin,  and  its  valves,  in  fpeaking  of  which  the  con¬ 
trary  rule  is  obferved.  But,  every  where,  the  right  or 
the  left  fide  of  a  piece,  is  to  be  underflood  as  of  the 
fame  fide  of  the  horfe. 

When  a  machine  is  to  be  made  from  drawings,  thofe 
drawings,  efpecially  when  final],  cannot,  by  their  fcale, 
point  out  precifely  the  exabl  dimenfions  of  every  nice, 
and  oftentimes  very  important,  piece,  fo  as  to  enable  a 
workman  to  conllrubt  it  perfectly.  To  remedy  this 
defeat,  all  the  meafures  of  every  piece,  and  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  other,  are  here  particularly  fpecifkd 
in  the  written  defeription,  which  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  lurer  guide  than  the  meafures  refulting  from  the 
engraved  figures :  and  to  render  this  flill  more  certain, 
the  weight  of  the  nicefl  pieces  is  alfo  given. 

Description  of  the  two  Beams  which  fupport  the  Table  and 
the  Hopper ,  Plate  X. 

The  two  beams  TV,  RS,  (Fig.  i,)  are  reprefented 
as  if  feen  from  above  at  a ,  b,  d,  e ,  (Fig.  2.)  They  are 
exaXly  fimilar.  Each  of  them  is  three  feet  five  inches 
and  a  half  long,  two  inches  and  five-fixths  wide  (for 
example  from  b  to  c),  and  one  inch  five-fixths  thick. 
All  their  fides  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Thefe  two  beams  are  joined  by  a  traverfe  f  h  (Fig.  2.) 
and  X  Z  .(Fig.  i.)  This  traverfe  is  two  inches  and  five- 
fixths  wide,  meafuring  it  horizontally,  one  inch  and 
three-twelfths  thick,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  long,  ex- 
clufive  of  two  tenons,  one  at  each  end,  by  which  it  is 
mortifed  into  the  two  beams,  which  are  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  upper  furface  of  thefe  beams,  and  that  of 
their  traveile,  are  exaXly  even.  The  diflance  from  c  to 
f  (Fig.  2.  Plate  XL)  is  one  foot  eleven  inches  and  a 
quarter  ;  and  the  fame  from  i  to  h. 

Underneath  each  beam,  and  at  the  diflance  of  five 
inches  from  the  extremity  a  (Fig.  3.)  an  iron-pin, 
feven-twelfths,  or  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
projeXs  to  the  length  of  four  inches  and  one-third.  One 
of  thefe  pins  is  feen  at  A  (Fig.  1.)  Its  other  end  is 
driven  fall  into  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  under 
furface  of  the  beam,  from  which  it  projeXs  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  Thefe  two  pins  are  to  enter  into  two  holes  in 
the  axle-tree  of  the  hind-carriage,  which  will  be. fpoken 
of  hereafter. 

Of  the  two  Handles ,  Plate  X. 

Two  handles,  k  n,  2  m  (Fig.  2.)  are  faflened  to  the 
two  beams,  each  of  them  by  a  tenon  d,  (Fig.  3.  Plate 
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XI.)  five-fixths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  paffes  through 
the  beam,  and  is  fecured  underneath  it  by  a  wooden  pin 
or  peg  d ,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  handle 
is  likewife  lupported  upon  the  beam  by  a  wooden  prop 
pi,  which  is  feen  at  R  and  T  (Fig.  1.)  Each  of  thefe 
props  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is 
driven  very  tightly  into  the  handle  and  the  beam,  at  p  arid 
l  (Fig.  3,  Plate  XI.)  fo  as  to  pafs  quite  through  them. 
The  upper  end  c  of  thofe  props  is  feen  at  V  and  X, 
in  Fig.  2.  From  the  extremity  k  of  the  handle  (Fig.  2, 
and  -if)  to  the  extremity  a  of  the  beam,  is  one  foot,  and 
one-third  of  an  inch,  and  the  dillance  is  the  fame  from 
d  to  /,  in  Fig.  2.  The  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  handles  at  g  k  (Fig.  2,  Plate  X. 
and  3,  Plate  XI.)  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  breadth  of 
the  beams,  upon  which  they  reft  :  but  they  lefien  by  de- 
grees^  from  k  to  n ,  and  are  rounded  off,  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  diameter  of  their  upper  end  n  is  but  one  inch 
and  a  third. 

With  refpeX  to  their  pofition,  they  form,  with  the 
beams,  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  as  at  c  k  a  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  XI.)  The  handle  is  nearly  ftrait  from  k,  to  about 
a  third  part  of  its  length,  and  from  thence  it  bends 
more  and  more  downward,  to  its  end  n ,  which  is  per¬ 
pendicularly  two  feet  higher  than  the  upper  furface  km 
of  the  beam.  This  height  is  exprelfed  by  the  pricked 
line  n  m.  The  fpace  between  the  handles  likewife  in- 
creafes  with  their  length,  fo  that,  at  their  fmalleft  ends, 
the  dillance  from  the  outfide  m  of  the  one,  to  the  outfide 
n  of  the  other  (Fig.  2,  Plate  X.)  is  one  foot  eighs 
inches  and  a  half,  and  each  of  them  is  equally  diftant 
Tom  the  middle  line  op. 

Thefe  two  handles  are  faftened  to  each  other  by  a 
traverfe  qr,  which  is  reprefented  in  Fig.  j,  but  is  ex¬ 
celled  here  only  by  two  pricked  lines,  in  order  to  fhew 
a  piece  which  is  under  it,  and  which  will  foon  be  fpoken 
of.  This  traverfe  is  one  inch  and  five-fixths  broad,  and 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  ends,  being  tenons, 
are  let  into  mortifes  in  the  beams,  and  faftened  there  by 
wooden-pins,  at  q  and  r.  One  of  thefe  ends  appears  at 
q  (Fig.  3,  Plate  XI.)  From  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  this  traverfe  hangs  an  iron-hook,  as  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  X. 
This  hook  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  five 
inches  and  a  half  long,  from  its  extremity  e  (Fig.  3, 
Tlate  XI.)  to  its  other  end,  which  is  faftened  to  the  tra¬ 
verfe.  The  lower  end  of  this  hook  is  put  through  a 
mall  ring  faftened  to  the  harrow  between  the  fejews  of 
the  two  teeth,  and  ferves  to  hold  up  the  harrow  when 
the  drill  is  placed  upon  its  hind-carriage,  in  order  to  be- 
removed,  as  will  be  faid  hereafter.  The  traverfe  is  fixed 
in  the  handles  at  the  dillance  of  thirteen  inches  from  their 
extremity  k  (Fig.  2,  Plate  X..and  3,  Plate  XI.)  The  two- 
handles,  which  the  feedfman  holds  in  his  hands,  by  their 
ends  m  n ,  ferve  to  dire£t  the  drill. 

Of  the  Harrow ,  Plate  X. 

The  harrow  is  compofed  of  three  pieces  of  wood  sty 
y  x,  t  x,  (Fig.  2.)  and  of  two  teeth  faftened  to  this  laft, 
Thefe  three  pieces  are  reprefented  at  q  O,  O  W,  and 
W  n ,  and  the  two  teeth  at  Wz  and  O  R,  in  Fig.  1 . 
The  two  pieces  s  t,  y  x,  (Fig.  2.)  are  each  of  them 
faftened  to  the  traverfe  s  y,  by  an  iron-hinge,  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  upper  furface  of  the  ends  s  and  y  of 
thefe  two  pieces  is  exactly  level  with  the  upper  furface  of 
the  traverfe  sy.  Their  two  other  ends,  t  and  x,  are  ter- 
*  minated 
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initiated  by  a  tenon  which  is  pinned  into  the  ends  of  the 
traverfe  t  x.  The  upper  furface  of  thefe  three  pieces  s  t , 
y  v,  t  x ,  is  perfectly  even. 

The  two  pieces  s  /,  y  *,  are  each  of  them  one  foot 
eight  inches  long,  from  the  end  r,  to  the  traverfe  at  t. 
They  are  two  inches-  and  one-third  broad,  meafuring 
over  their  upper  furface,  and  one  inch  and  two-thirds 
thick.  The  fore-end  of  thefe  pieces  towards  the  hinge 
makes  an  angle  of  about  fixty-five  degrees,  with  the 
upper  furface,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  profile  (Fig.  4.) 
where  the  lines  da ,  a  b,  exprefs  this  angle.  This  Hope 
is  made,  in  order  that  the  harrow  may  the  more  cafily 
prefs  upon  the  ground,  by  moving  on  its  hinges  ;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  all  fritbion  between  the  fides  of  the 
harrow  and  thofe  of  the  beams  is  avoided,  by  leaving  an 
interval  of  about  one-fixth,  or  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
between  them.  The  lines,  or  edges  t  s,  x  y,  (Fig.  2.) 
are  parallel,  and  the  diftance  between  them  is  one  foot 
and  five-fixths  of  an  inch.  The  traverfe /.*•  is  two  inches 
and  nineteen  twenty-fourths  wide,  and  one  inch  and 
two  thirds  thick. 

In  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  upper  furface  of 
this  traverfe,  and  cut  perpendicularly  to  that  furface, 
are  two  fquare  holes,  M  and  N,  diftant  from  each  other 
feven  inches  and  a  half,  from  the  center  of  one  to  the 
center  of  the  other,  and  both  equally  diftant  from  the 
middle  line  0 p. 

Of  the  Teeth  of  the  Harrow ,  Plate  X. 

In  thefe  two  holes  M  N  in  the  traverfe  of  the  harrow 
are  faftened,  as  will  foon  be  feen,  two  iron-teeth,  per¬ 
fectly  alike,  fo  that  it  will  be  fufficient  to  deferibe  one 
of  them.  This  tooth  is  fhaped  almoft  like  the  head  of 
a  lance,  if  we  fuppofe  its  two  fides  to  be  bent  towards 
each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  groove  or  channel. 
Thefe  two  fides,  or  fins,  are  feen  in  perfpedtive,  Tide¬ 
ways  iw  Fig.  5,  behind  in  Fig.  6,  from  above,  and  from 
before,  in  Fig.  7. 

The  (hank  b  d  (Fig.  5.)  is  five  inches  and  an  half 
long,  from  its  rife  at  a  b ,  to  its  end  d ;  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch. thick  at  a  b>  where  it  is  made  fquare. 
This  thicknefs  is  increafed  a  little  at  r,  in  order  to  form 
the  fhoulder  reprefented  at  a  b  (Fig.  7.)  The  diftance 
from  a  b  (Fig.  5.)  to  this  fhoulder  r,  is  three  inches. 
The  fquare  thicknefs  of  the  Thank,  from  c  to  a,  is  half 
an  inch  ;  which  is  likewife  the  fize  of  the  holes  MN 
(Fig.  2.)  The  reft  of  the  {hank  is  round,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Its  upper  end  is  a  ferew,  fitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  nut  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  fquare.  The  point  e  does  not  vary  from 
the  direction  of  the  {hank,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
as  appears  by  Fig.  6:  but  the  fide  be  (Fig.  5.)  bends  a 
little  forward,  fo  that  the  point  e  advances  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  beyond  the  pricked  perpendicular  n  b  f  'I  he 
upper  and  outer  extremities  c  and  f  of  the  fins  (Fig.  7.) 
arc  two  inches  and  one-twelfth  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  equally  diftant  from  the  middle  of  the  fhank.  The 
width  of  each  fin,  in  this  part,  from  s  to  /",  or  from  s 
to  r,  is  one  inch  and  a  half.  From  thence  they  leflen 
by  degrees  down  to  their  point.  The  edges  of  thefe 
fides,  or  fins,  are  almoft  fharp,  but  their  thicknefs  and 
ftrength  increafc  towards  their  back. 

The  two  teeth  of  the  harrow  are  placed  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  two  parallel  lines  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from 
the  point  of  the  lhares  ,  by  which  means  thefe  teeth  will 
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enter  into  the  ground  at  equal  di fiances  from  the  Finn  11 
furrows  made  by  the  {hares,  into  which  they  will  throw 
back  the  quantity  of  earth  neceflary  to  cover  the  feeds 
perfettly. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  thefe  two  teeth,  they  are  faften¬ 
ed  in  the  two  holes  M  and  N  of  the  traverfe  t  x  (Fig. 
2.)  as  is  reprefented  by  the  perfpe£tive  view  of  them  in 
Fig.  8.  The  {hank  of  each  tooth  is  run  through  the 
holes  in  the  traverfe  x  t ;  its  fhoulder  is  thruft  up  clofe 
to  the  under  furface  of  this  traverfe  ;  and  a  nut,  under 
which  is  placed  a  very  thin  plate  of  iron,  fixes  at  the 
top.  The  back  and  point  of  thefe  two  pieces  flaould 
face  exactly  the  fore-part  of  the  drill. 

Hinges  of  the  Harrow ,  Plate  X. 

To  return  to  the  hinges  s  and  y  (Fig.  2.)  which  are 
exactly  alike,  and  which  are  feen  at  q  and  n  in  Fig.  1. 
Their  breadth  is  one  inch  and  two-thirds,  during  their 
whole  length,  from  v  to  f  (Fig.  2.)  The  joint  s ,  of 
this  hinge,  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  claw, 
from  the  joint  s  to  f  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long, 
and  is  faftened  to  the  traverfe  f  h  by  a  thumb-ferew  re¬ 
prefented  in  perfpedlive  in  Fig.  9,  and  which  ferews  into 
a  nut  a  b ,  which  is  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  tra¬ 
verfe,  by  two  nails.  This  ferew  (Fig.  9.)  is  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  ferewed  down,  by  means 
of  a  correfponding  ferew  in  the  nut  under  the  traverfe, 
till  its  fhoulder  c  w,  which  is  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  preftes  upon  the  claw  of  the  hinge :  for  which 
fee  alfo  Fig.  4.  The  length  of  the  other  claw  of  the 
hinge  s  v  (Fig.  2.)  from  the  joint  s  to  its  end  v,  is  four  . 
inches  and  a  half.  The  thicknefs  of  each  claw  towards 
the  joint,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  from  thence 
that  thicknefs  leftens  by  degrees  to  the  end  v.  The 
claw  s  v  is  faftened  to  the  piece  s  t  by  two  fiat -headed 
ferews. 

Spring  of  the  Harrow ,  Plate  X. 

Upon  this  claw,  and  between  thefe  two  ferews,  preftes 
the  end  B  of  a  fpring  Az  (Fig.  2.)  which  forms  an  angle 
at  A,  and  is  faftened  to  the  beam  ab,  between  D  and  z, 
by  two  fiat-headed  ferews,  of  which  the  laft  D  is  two 
inches  and  an  half  diftant  from  the  end  z  of  the  fpring. 
Thefe  two  fprings  are  feen  at  mieZn  in  Fig.  t.  The 
length  of  this  fpring  from  z  to  A  (Fig.  2.)  is  thirteen 
inches  and  a  half,  and  from  the  angle  A  to  B  twro  inches 
and  a  quarter.  Its  breadth  at  z  is  cue  inch  and  a  half  ; 
at  N  it  is  one  inejr  and  one-fwelfth  ;  and  at  B  it  is  thir¬ 
teen  twenty-fourths  of  an  inch.  Its  thicknefs  at  z  is 
five  twenty -fourths  of  an  inch,  and  from  thence  that 
thicknefs  diminifhes  to  A,  where  it  is  but  one-fixth  of 
an  inch.  The  part  A  B  increafes  in  thicknefs  from  A 
to  B,  where  it  has  a  head,  which  alone  preftes  upon 
the  claw  of  the  hinge  between  the  two  fiat-headed 
ferews.  This  part  of  the  fpring,  with  its  head,  is 
reprefented  plainly,  in  perfpcctive,  in  Fig.  10.  ‘When 
this  fpring  is  in  its  ftate  of  reft,  the  whole  of  its  un¬ 
der  furface  from  N  to  z  (Fig.  2.)  lies  cxadlly  fiat  upon 
the  upper  furface  of  the  beam.  'I  he  end  z  of  this 
fpring  is  fifteen  inches  from  the  end  b  of  the  beam 
b.  Thefe  fprings  fhould  be  made  of  good  well-ham¬ 
mered  ftuft’,  prepared  like  that  which  is  ufed  for  the 
fprings  of  coaches  ;  by  which  means  they  will  have  a 
body,  and  not  he  fubjccl  to  break  or  bend.  If  they 
appear  to  be  too  week,  they  may  be  placed  a  little  far- 
Aa  2  '  ther 
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ther  from  the  joint  of  the  hinge,  in  which  cafe  they 
will  the  better  prefs  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  down  into 
the  ground. 

Connexion  of  the  B  carries,  with  the  Table  and  the  Shares, 

Plate  X. 


The  thicknefs  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  taken  off 
from  the  upper  furface  of  each  of  the  two  beams,  from 
z  (Fig.  2.)  immediately  adjoining  to  the  end  of  the 
fpring,  to  Q,  in  the  one ;  and  from  E  to  F  in  the 
other  •  being,  in  length,  eight  inches  and  two.  thirds. 
In  thefe  lowered  fpaces  is  placed  the  table,  which  will 
foon  be  fpoken  of,  and  of  which  the  extent  is  here  indi¬ 
cated  by  pricked  lines.  This  table  is  feen  at  H  and  L,- 
In  Fig.  i.  It  is  faftened  to  the  beams,  by  four  ftrong 
flat-headed  fcrews,  at  %,  I,  G,  and  H  (Fig.  2.)  and  is 
feen  in  profile  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  II.  at  i  and  r.  This 
table  refts  likeveife  upon  a  piece  K  L  (Fig.  2.)  of  which 
tire  end  K,  being  a  tenon,  is  pinned  into  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  traverfe  f  h  ;  as  is  alfo  feen  at  U 
(Fig.  1.)  This  piece  K  L  (Fig.  2.)  is  two  inches  and 
five  fixths  broad,  meafuring  it  horizontally,  and  one 
inch  and  five  fixths  thick.  Its  length  is  fuch,  that  its 
end  L  reaches,  at  molt,  no  farther  than  the  edge  QJ?  of 
the  table.  At  the  end  of  this  piece  appears  a  ring, 
which  is  faftened  under  it,  and  of  which  the  defcription 
and  ufe  will  be  feen  hereafter.  The  upper  furface  of 
this  piece  K  L,  from  K  to  Y,  is  level  with  the  upper 
furface  of  the  two  beams,  and  the  traverfe  f  b :  but 
from  Y  to  its  end,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  taken  off 
from  its  thicknefs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  op- 
pofite  parts  of  the  two  beams,  to  fit  it  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  under  furface  of  the  table.  A  fide  view 
of  this  is  given  in  Fig.  1 1 .  where  a  b  is  the  profile  of 
this  furface,  which,  from  a  to  b ,  is  level  with  the  fur¬ 
face  d  a  of  the  traverfe,  and  from  b ,  to  its  end  c ,  is 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower,  that  the  table  may  reft 
upon  it. 

In  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  upper  furface 
of  this  piece  K  L  (Fig.  2.)  and  perpendicular  to  that  fur¬ 
face,  a  mortife  P  is  cut  quite  through  it,  to  receive  the 
tenon  which  is  feen  at  U,  Fig.  1.  This  mortife  is  through¬ 
out  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  wide.  Its  end  P  (Fig. 
2.)  is  three  inches  and  eleven  twelfths  diftant  from  the 
traverfe  f  h.  Thefe  two  beams  are  pierced  in  the  fame 
manner  by  two  fimilar  mortifes  Qjmd  R,  of  which  the 
ends  Q^and  R  are  one  inch  and  eleven  twelfths  diftant 
from  the  fide  S  T  of  the  table.  The  tenons  which  pals  ■ 
through  thefe  two  mortifes  are  feen  at  land  p  in  Fig.  1. 
Thefe  three  mortifes  are  to  receive  the  tenons  of  three 
exactly  fimilar  {hares,  of  which  the  following  is  the  de- 
feription.  Thefe  three  (hares  are  feen  at  D,  K,  and  e  in 
Fig.  1. 

Of  the  Shares ,  Plate  XI. 

The  (hares  are  cut  out  of  a  plank,  and  Fig.  12.  repre- 
fents  one  of  their  two  furfaces.  The  lines  which  limit 
this  furface  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  excepting  id-, 
the  line  d  c  is  fix  inches  long  ;  c  f  \  nine  inches  ;fg,  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  ;  g  /,  five  inches  and  a  half ;  /  m, 
two  inches ;  and  h  z,  half  an  inch.  This  plank  is  every 
where  an  inch  thick,  except  at  the  edge  e  d,  where  it 
forms  an  acute  angle,  as  at  b ,  Fig.  13.  which  reprefents 
the  bottom  of  the  plank  c  d  (Fig.  12.)  The  part  g  /,  in 
which  is  the  hole  k ,  is  the  tenon  which  enters  into  the 
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mortifes  P,  (Fig.  2.)  before  deferibed.  Fig.  14. 

reprefents  the  top  of  this  plank,  and  of  its  tenon. 

Fig.  15,  is  a  perfpeclive  view  of  an  iron  fhare  which  is 
fixed  under  the  plank,  as  in  Fig.  17.  Its  point  (Fig.  15.) 
extends  from  e  h  to  f.  Its  foie,  which  extends  from  c  b 
to  a  c ,  and  the  ears  a  h ,  c  'd ,  are  all  of  one  piece.  Fig.  16 
reprefents  a  geometrical  plan  of  this  (hare,  in  which  d  fy 
and^  h,  are  the  places  from  whence  the  two  ears  arife. 

The  length  of  the  point  from  e  h  to  f  (Fig.  15.)  and 
from  a  b  to  c  (Fig.  it).)  is  four  inches.  Its  height  to¬ 
wards  h,  or  towards  e  (Fig.  15.)  is  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter,  and  from  thence  it  Jefiens  gradually  to  f,  which 
is  the  point.  Its  breadth  a  b  (Fig.  16.)  is  the  fame  as  the 
thicknefs  c  0  (Fig.  13.)  of  the  plank  of  the  (hare,  and  it 
leflens  gradually  from  thence  to  its  point  c  (Fig.  16.)  A 
notch  is  made  in  the  upper  part  of  this  point,  between  e 
and  h  (Fig.  15.)  or  between  a  and  b  (Fig.  16.)  to  receive 
the  lower  end  of  the  angular  fide,  ob  c  (Fig.  13.)  of  the- 
plank. 

The  foie  e  a  (Fig.  15.)  or  a  d  (Fig.  16.)  is  of  the  fame 
length  and  breadth  as  at  the  bottom  c  m,  or  0  n  (Fig.  13.) 
of  the  plank  which  it  covers.  It  is  about,  but  not  more 
than  two  thirds  of  an  inch  thick  towards  e  h  (Fig.  15.) 
and  half  an  inch  thick  at  its  end  a  c. 

Towards  this  end  are  the  two  thin  iron  ears,  which 
lie  clofe  to  the  two  fides  of  the  plank,  to  which  they  are 
faftened  by  a  fingle  nail,  which  paffes  through  the  plank, 
as  at  b ,  Fig.  17. 

This  (hare  is  alfo  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  plank  by 
a  flat-headed  iron  pin,  g  h ,  Fig.  15.  which  goes  through 
the  fhare  at  zz,  and  enters  into  the  middle  of  the  thicknefs- 
of  the  plank.  The  head  h  of  this  pin  is  flat,  and  lies 
even  with  the  bottom  of  the  foie,  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  pricked  lines  at  a ,  Fig.  17.  Towards  the  flat  end 
c  of  this  pin  is  a  hole,  through  which,  and  through  the 
plank,  a  (mailer  pin  or  nail  is  driven,  as  is  denoted  by  the 
pricked  circle  in  the  fame  figure. 

The  point  of  the  (hare,  and  the  bottom  of  the  foie,, 
which  rubs  upon  the  ground,  {hould  be  of  fteel.  The 
different  thickneffes  given  to  the  foie,  (hew  that  its  point 
inclines  a  little  downward,  by  which  means  it  enters  into 
the  earth  very  eafily. 

Fig.  18.  reprefents  a  perfpeftive  view  of  a  thin  plate  of 
iron,  which  is  to  cover  the  plank  of  the  fhare,  as  in  Fig. 
20.  to  preferve  it  from  the  fri£Iion  of  the  ground,  which 
would  otherwife  foon  wear  it  out.  The  thicknefs  of  this 
plate,  which  {hould  be  equal  every  where,  is  at  raoft 
one  twelfth  of  an  inch.  It  is  bent  at  a  b ,  Fig.  18.  in  fuch 
manner  that  this  bending  fits  clofe  to  the  fharpened  edge 
c  d ,  Fig.  20.  of  the  plank  ;  the  angle  b ,  Fig.  1 8.  being 
fitted  to  the  notch  c  (Fig.  20.)  in  the  iron  part  of  the 
fhare,  and  the  lower  edges  b  c,  a  d,  of  this  plate  (Fig. 
18.)  joining  on  both  fides  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  foie  of 
the  fhare,  as  in  Fig.  20.  The  breadth  of  this  plate  from 
a  to  b  (Fig.  20.)  is  about  four  inches,  and  each  half  of 
its  length,  from  c  to  a,  or  from  d  to  b ,  is  about  feven 
inches  and  a  half.  Fig.  1 9  is  the  plan,  or  bottom  of 
this  plate. 

As  this  plate  covers  the  ears  of  the  (hare,  and  at  the 
fame  time  its  own  angle  c  (Fig.  20.)  is  covered  by  the 
point  of  the  fhare,  thefe  two  pieces  rnuft  be  put  on  to¬ 
gether.  This  plate  is  nailed  to  the  two  oppofite  fides  of 
the  plank. 

The  two  ends  of  this  plate  extend  beyond  the  hindmqft 
part  of  the  plank  of  the  (hare,  in  the  proportion  of  b  /;, 

Fig. 
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Fig.  20 :  and  in  this  fpace,  between  thefe  two  ends,  is 
the  opening  of  the  pipe  through  which,  the  feed  drops  into 
the  furrow,  as  was  faid  before. 

The  tenon  lg  (Fig.  12.)  of  the  (hare  now  defcribed, 
(and  there  are  three  fuch)  enters  into  one  of  the  three 
mortifes,  P,  Q^R  (Fig-  2.)  through  the  bottom  of  which 
it  is  paffed,  ami  is  fixed  above  by  a  wedge  driven  into  the 
hole  k  (fig.  12.)  Thefe  fhares  are  fituated  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  that  their  point  faces  diredtly  to  the  fore-part  of  toe 
drill.  One  of  them  is  reprefented  as  fixed  towards  the 
end  b  of  one  ol  the  beams,  in  Fig.  3>  which  exhibits  the 
profile  of  that  beam. 

Of  the  Piece  which  is  placed  under  the  Middle  of  the  ‘Table , 
arid  which  bears  the  Middle  Share ,  Plate  XI. 

The  piece  K  L  (Fig.  2,  Plate  X.)  winch  has  been  al¬ 
ready  fpoken  of,  is  reprefented  with  its  bottom  upward, 
and  in  perfpeclive,  at  a.  by  Fig.  2  1.  Plate  XI.  with  the 
lhare  A,  and  its  tenon  B,  and  with  the  table,  which  are  j 
alfo  inverted  in  the  fame  manner.  Fig.  22.  is  a  geome¬ 
trical  reprefentation  of  the  under  fide  oi  the  lame  piece, 
and  of  part  of  the  table,  excepting  the  {hare  which  is 
omitted  here,  and  of  which  only  the  bottom  of  the  mor- 
tife  is  feen  at  B. 

At  the  end  L  of  this  piece  (Fig.  22.)  is  faftened 
the  reign,  <*r  bridle  before  mentioned.  This  bridle  is 
fhaped  nearly  like  a  horfe  {hoe  ;  the  breadth  of  each  of  its 
branches  is  three  fourths  or  five  fixths  of  an  inch  ;  its  total 
breadth  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  piece  to  which  it  is 
faftened  ;  its  total  length  is  three  inches  and  a  half,  and 
its  thicknefs  every  where  is  about  one  fixth  of  an  inch. 
The  whole  thicknefs  of  the  two  branches  of  this  brible  is 
let  into  the  piece  of  wood  to  which  it  is  faftened  ;  fo  that 
it  forms  an  even  furface.  This  bridle  is  faftened  to  the 
piece  by  two  fiat-headed  fcrews,  which  lie  even  with  the 
branches  of  the  bridle,  through  and  into  which  they  are 
fcrewed.  It  is  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  outfide  of 
its  circular  part  L,  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter  diftant  from 
the  edge  e  foi  the  table.  It  is  ufed  only  when  the  drill  is 
put  uponffts  hind-carriage. 

a  amT b  are  the  heads  of  two  large  fiat -headed  fcrews, 
which  pafs  through  the  piece  X  L,  and  fix  it  to  the  table. 
From  the  center  of  the  head  b ,  to  the  edge  c  d of  the  table, 
is  one  inch  and  two  thirds.  From  the  center  of  the  head 
ay  to  the  edge  ef  of  the  table,  is  one  inch  and  one  third. 
Thefe  two  fcrews  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  branch 
of  this  piece  L.  K.  Their  diameter  is  five  twelfths  of  an 
inch,  and  that  of  their  head  is  an  inch  and  a  twelfth. 
Thefe  heads  are  fiat,  andfcrew  in  a  level  with  the  wood. 

Of  the  two  Bridles  which  receive  the  End  of  the  Bar  which 
fupports  the  Drill  upon  its  Hind-carriage ,  Plate  XI. 

Underneath  this  piece  K  L,  are  likewife  faftened  two 
bridles  very  like  each  other.  They  are  reprefented  in 
erfpe&ive  by  the  fingle  figure  23 ;  but  both  of  them  may 
e  feen  in  their  proper  places,,  at  g  h  and  efy  Fig.  2 1 . 
Their  place  in  Fig.  22  is  marked  only  by  pricked  lines, 
in  order  to  let  the  pieces  under  them  be  feen.  Thefe  two 
bridles  are  made  of  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  one  inch  and  a 
fixth  wide  from  a  to  by  or  from  (  to  d  (Fig.  23-)  and  a 
very  little  more  than  one  fixth  ol  an  inch  thick.  'I  hey 
are  bent  fquare  at  c  d  and  f g,  and  are  pierced  with  two 
holes,  b  and  e,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
which  the  centers  are  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the 
ends  of  the  iron.  Thus  far  thefe  two  bridles  are  like 
each  other.  What  they  differ  in,  is  as  follows.  That 
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which  Is  placed  at gh  (Fig.  21.)  is  three  inches  and  one 
fixth  high,  from  its  bottom  a,  to  the  upper  furface  of  its 
top  c,  or  from  e  fy  Fig.  23  ;  and  this  height  in  the  belt 
which  is  placed  at  ef  (Fig.  21.)  is  three  inches  and  five 
twelfts :  That  which  is  placed  at ghy  is  two  inches  and 
five  fixths  long,  from  its  outfide  at  c  dy  to  its  outfide  at g  f 
(Fig.  23.)  and  this  part  of  the  bridle  placed  at  e  fy  is  three 
inches  and  one  third. 

Both  thefe  bridles  placed  at  gh  and  e  f  (Fig.  21.)  go 
over  the  piece  of  wood  a  b ,  to  which  their  ends  are  faften¬ 
ed  by  fiat  headed  fcrews,  which  pafs  through  the  holes  b 
and  e  (Fig.  23.)  beforementioned.  Thefe  ends  reft  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  table.  As  the  diftance  between  the 
ends  of  the  bridle  e  f\ s  exactly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
piece  to  which  they  are  faftened,  they  are  applied  to  the 
two  lateral  furfaces  of  that  piece,  without  being  let  into 
it :  but  as  the  bridle  g  h  is  not  quite  fo  long,  the  ends  of 
this  are  let  into  thofe  furfaces,  as  is  feen  in  Fig.  21.  and 
in  the  pricked  plan  of  thefe  two  bridles,  h  /,  k  n.  Fig. 
22..  The  end  of  thefe  bridles  ftand  perpendicular  to  the 
table.  The  bridle  g  hy  Fig.  21,  is  one  inch  and  fifteen 
twenty-fourths  from  the  edge  t  s  of  the  table ;  and  the 
bridle  ef  is  five  inches  and  eleven  twelfts  diftant  from  the 
fame  edge  t  s. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  two  bridles  is  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
bar  hereafter  defcribed,  which  ferves  to  fupport  the  drill 
upon  its  fore-carriage,  when  the  hind-carriage  is  joined 
to  it :  and  to  prevent  this  end  of  the  bar  from  flipping  out 
of  thefe  bridles,  a  moveable  iron  pin  is  put  through  it. 
This  pin  is  fufpended  by  a  piece  of  pack-thread.  It  paffes 
through  the  bridle  L  (Fig.  2.  Plate  X.  and  22.  Plate  XI). 
and  b  (Fig.  21.)  before  defcribed.. 

Of  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Table ,  Plate  XI. 

Fig.  24.  reprefents  a  geometrical  plan.of  the  upper  fur¬ 
face  of  the  table,  one  eiid  of  which  is  omitted,  as  fuper-- 
fluous  in  this  figure,  becaufe  both  its  ends  are  alike.  The 
pricked  line  lb  Is  traced  here  only  to  mark  the  middle  of 
the  table,  and  determine  fome  meafures.  The  fore-ends 
of  the  beams  appear  here  at  f  and  g ,  with  their  mortices  A 
and  B,  into  which  their  {hares  are  faftend.  C,  D,  E,  F, 
are  the  four  large  flat -headed  fcrews  which  fallen  the  table 
to  the  beams.  The  diameter  of  thefe  fcrews  towards  their 
head  is  five  twelfts  of  an  inch,  that  of  their  head  is  one 
inch  and  a  twelfth,  and  their  length  is  three  inches  and  fe- 
ven  twelfths.  They  enter  into  the  middle  of  the  breadth 
of  the  beams,  and  the  centers  of  the  holes  in  the  tables 
through  which  they  pafs,  are  eleven  twelfths  of  an  inch 
diftant  from  the  neareft  edges  of  the  table.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  table,  at  CD,  or  E  F,  is  eight  inches  and 
two  thirds.  The  two  corners  G  and  H  are  thirteen  inches 
diftant  from  the  middle  line  /  by  and  the  end  K  is  one  foot 
three  inches  and  three  fourths  diftant  from  the  fame  line 
/  b.  The  thicknefs  of  this  table  is  every  where  one  inch 
and  two  thirds,. 

At  each  end  of  the  table  is  a  notch  X  L  P,  of  which  the 
inner  furfaces  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  'Ihefe 
notches  are  at  H  and  L  in  big.  1  -  Plate  X.  Each  of  them  is 
three  inches  and  three  quarters,  from  K  to  L,  Fig.  24- 
and  one  inch  feven  twelfths  wide  from  L  to  P.  They  are 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  table.  Their 
ufe  is  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  two  ftandards  hereafter 
defcribed  (Fig.  34.)  of  which  one  is  feen  at  M  H,  Fig. 
1.  and  the  bafe  of  the  other  towards  L.  . 
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This  table  has  two  holes,  M  and  N  (Fig.  24.)  of 
which  the  upper  openings  are  exactly  equal,  and  alike  fi- 
tuated,  each  of  them  forms  a  right-angled  parallelogram 
a  b  i  n.  The  fide  h  i  is  parellel  to  the  edge  D  F  of  the 
table,  from  which  it  is  one  inch  and  a  half  diftant,  and  its 
length  is  three  inches  and  a  quarter. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  end  a  n  is  eleven  twelfths  of  an 
inch  diflant  from  the  middle  line  /  by  and  its  length  is  one 
inch  and  eleven  twelfths.  The  inner  and  parellel  fides 
a  h ,  n  z,  of  thefe  holes  are  perpendicular  to  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  table;  but  their  ends  a  n ,  h  z,  are  Hoped,  in 
fuch  manner,  that  each  of  them  forms  an  angle  of  fifty  or 
fifty-five  degrees  toward  the  line  /  b.  This  is  exprefled 
in  the  profile  of  thefe  two  holes  (Fig.  25.)  by  the  angles 
b  ad,  b  ce,  and  g  0  f,gn  b,  each  of  which  has  that  meafure. 

Qj.  s,  t,  are  four  mortices,  of  equal  fize  and 
depth,  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  upper  furface  of  the  table. 
Each  of  them  is  nineteen  twenty-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
in  the  fame  direction  as  the  length  of  the  table,  two  thirds 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  about  one  inch  deep.  They  arc  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  the  four  feet  of  the  hopper,  which  will 
be  defcribed  hereafter.  Two  of  thefe  feet  are  feen  in  their 
mortifes  at  k  and  /,  Fig  1  Plate  X.  The  centre  of  each 
of  thefe  mortifes  is  fix  inches  and  five  twelfths  diftant 
from  the  line  /  b  (Fig.  24)  and  an  inch  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  from  the  edges  C  E,  D  F,  of  the  table. 

Of  tbe  Bridles  which  receive  the  End  of  the  Bar  which  fup- 
ports  the  Drill  upon  its  Fore-carriage ,  Plate  XL 


From  k  to  F,  Fig.  24.  is  a  bridle  which  is  feen  in  front 
in  Fig.  26.  It  is  made  of  iron,  one  inch,  or  one  inch  and 
a  twelfth  broad,  and  one  fixth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is 
bent  in  a  femi-circle  at  a  c  b,  and  lies  flat  upon  the  table 
at  its  end  a  and  b,  ivhich  are  fattened  to  it  by  two  flat¬ 
headed  fcrews  <2  and  b ,  Fig.  26.  and  k  m>  Fig.  24.  This 
bridle  is  perpendicular  to  the  upper  furface  of  the  table. 
The  higheft  part  of  the  upper  fide  of  its  arch  c ,  Fig.  26. 
is  two  inches  above  the  table  ;  and  its  width,  from  outfide 
to  outfide,  from  e  to  z,  is  two  inches  and  a  half.  The 
length  of  each  ttrait  part,  or  claw,  which  is  fattened  to 
the  table,  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  centers  of  the 
fcrews  k  and  m  (Fig.  24.)  are  each  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  from  the  middle  line  /  by  and  four  inches  from 
the  edge  D  F  of  the  table. 

drq  (Fig.  26.)  is  the  upright  of  another  bridle,  of 
which  the  top,  or  upper  furface,  is  feen  at  x  d  p  y,  Fig. 
24.  the  front  and  fide  in  the  perfpeCtive  figure  27,  and 
the  back  and  fides  in  the  perfpeCtive  figure  28.  The  hin¬ 
der  fuiface  of  the  two  claws,  reprefented  at  a  and  c  (Fig. 
2g.)  is  fere  wed  on  to  the  fore-furface  of  the  table,  as  at 
J  g .and  h  ky  Fig.  26.  by  two  flat-headed  fcrews,  each  of 
which  is  one  inch  and  feven  twelfths  long,  and  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  towards  its  head,  which  is 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  middle  of  this  bridle  an- 
fwers  to  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  table.  The  un¬ 
der  furface  of  the  bridle,  and  of  its  wings,  anfwers  to  the 
plane  of  the  fore  furface  of  the  table,  to  which  it  is  fatten¬ 
ed-  The  length  of  each  wing  is  about  two  inches  and  a 
half ;  their  breadth  is  five  fixths,  and  their  thicknefs  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  length  and  thicknefs  of  its  arch¬ 
ed  part  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the  wings.  The  bending  of 
that  part  is  fuch  as  is  reprefented  at  g  cl  r  q  h,  Fig.  26. 
The  dittance  g  h  between  the  two  wings  is  one  inch  and 
eleven  twelfths.  The  greateft  width  of  the  bridle,  frem 
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outfide  to  outfide,  as  at  d  q ,  is  two  inches  and  three 
fourths ;  and,  laftly,  the  upper  furface  of  its  highett  part 
r,  is  one  inch  and  two  thirds  above  the  upper  furface 
of  the  table. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  two  bridles  is  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
bar,  which  will  be  defcribed  hereafter.  This  bar  is  feen 
at  .*•  dy  big.  1,  Plate  X.  where  one  of  the  rings  ap¬ 
pears  towards  d.  A  wooden  wedge  0  t  (Fig.  24.  plate  XI.) 
is  flipped,  if  there  be  occafion  for  it,  between  this  bar  and 
the  table,  to  which  laft  it  is  fattened  by  a  Angle  fiat-headed 
fciew  ty  around  which  it  turns,  as  around  a  center.  The 
fhape  and  extent  of  this  wedge  is  fuch  as  is  here  reprefent¬ 
ed  according  to  the  feale.  Its  thicknefs,  throughout,  is 
feven' twelfths  of  an  inch,  excepting  only  at  the  part  r  oe, 
where  its  upper  furface  inclines  from  to  0  *,  in  fuch 
manner,  that  the  edge  0  e  is  almoft  fharp,  that  it  may 
Aide,  like  a  wedge,  under  the  end  of  the  abovementioned 
bar,  which  pafles  through  the  two  bridles  or  belts.  The 
length  of  this  piece  is  five  inches  and  one  twelfth,  from 
the  center  t ,  to  its  end  a  e.  This  center  t  is  fix  inches 
and  one  fixth  from  the  edge  D  F  of  the  table,  and  four 
inches  and  a  quarter  diftant  from  the  middle  line  /  b.  Vie 
{hall  heieafter  fee,  that  the  bar  which  enters  into  the  two 
belts  now  defcribed,  ought  not  to  fill  entirely  the  belt  a  b  r. 
Fig.  26.  but  fhould  leave  room  to  introduce  under  it 
the  wedge  juft  fpokenof,  which  is  not  to  be*inferted  but 
when  it  is  intended  to  make  the  other  end  of  the  bar  prefs 
hard  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  fore-carriage,  which  fliould 
never  be  done  at  the  time  of  flowing,  unlefs  thehulband- 
man  would  fcarcely  bury  the  feed. 

Of  the  two  Pipes  of  the  Shares  of  the  Bca?nSy  Plate  XI. 

Through  the  two  holes  M  and  N  of  the  table  (Fig. 
24)  pafs  two  brafs  pipes,  which  defeend  to,  and  open 
at,  the  back  of  the  fheers  fattened  in  the  mortifes  A  and  B 
ol  the  two  beams.  Thefe  pipes  are  feen  at  d  and  fin 
big.  1.  from  whence  they  pafs  through  the  two  holes  in 
the  table,  and  terminate  behind  the-  two  fhares  D  and 
K,  as  is  reprefented  in  perfpeCtive  in  Fig.  29.  Thefe 
*w°  f  Pf  1  k)  and  0  r  n  1,  (Fig.  29.)  are  per¬ 

fectly  alike.  They  are  almoft  fquare  during  their  whole 
length  ;  wider  towards  the  end  f  dy  than  towards  the  end 
k  5  and  they  are  made  of  plates  of  brafs,  fomewhat  lefls 
than  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  thick,  well  foldered  'together, 
iheir  opening  at  f  d  forms  a  parallelogram,  which  is  an 
inch  and  one  fixth  wide  from  b  to /,  and  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  long  from  b  to  d.  The  plane  or  perpendicular 
projection  of  thefe  openings  in  the  table,  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  24.  by  the  pricked  lines  between  the  letters  M 
and’N,  where  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  both 
equally  diftant  from  the  middle  line  /  b,  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  edge  D  F  of  the  table.  All  the  rims  of 
thefe  openings,  Jy  by  dy  h,  0,  (Fig.  29.)  are  nearly 
paiellel  to  the  upper  furface  of  the  table,  above  which 
they  rife  two  inches  and  two  thirds.  As  thefe  two  pipes 
are  alike,  and  fituated  in  the  fame  manner,  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  drill,  it 
will  be  fufficientto  apply  to  one  of  them,  what  remains 
to  be  faid  of  both.  Ihis  pipe  runs  in  a  ttrait,  but  oblique 
line,  fiom  its  openingjf  dto  z,  direCtly  behind  and  under 
the  lhare,  fi  om  whence  its  direction  becomes  perpendicu- 
hu  to  its  other  opening  /■,  which  is  at  the  height  of  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  from  the  bottom  g  of  the  fhare.  From 
its  bending  at  z,  to  the  opening  f  is  three  inches.  This 

opening 
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opening  k  is  a  fquare,  of  which  the  Tides  are  two  thirds, 
or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

This  pipe  is  held  to  the  fide  p  of  the  hole,  by  a  piece  of 
iron  which  is  undef  the  table  ;  and  it  is  alio  faftened 
near  the  bending/,  by  another  piece  of  iron  fixed  under 
the  beam.  Thefe  fiiftenings  are  feen  in  Fig.  30.  which 
reprefents,  in  perfpe£tive,  the  bottom  C  D  of  the  table, 
E  F  of  the  beam  on  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  drill,  and 
the  {hare  G  which  is  faftened  to  it.  q  l  is  the  upper  open¬ 
ing  of  the  pipe,  which  runs  from  thence  clofe  to  the  fide 
a  b  of  the  hole  of  the  table,  where  it  is  faftened  by  a  plate 
of  iron,  n  x ,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  In  this 
plate  is  a  notch  which  fits  clofe  to  three  Tides  of  this  pipe. 
This  plate  is  {aliened,  to  the  under  furface  of  the  table,  by 
two  flat-headed  ferews,  at  and  n.  The  pipe  continues  in 
the  fame  direction  from  its  upper  opening  q  /,  to  its  bend¬ 
ing  at  e,  behind  the  fhare;  but  from  thence  to  fy  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  direction  of  the  back  of  this  fharc.  It  is  faftened 
towards  this  bending  by  an  iron  fquare,  k  i  h  g ,  the  thick- 
nefs  of  which  is  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  This  fquare 
is  faftened  under  the  beam  by  two  flat-headed  ferews,  k 
and  /',  and  to  the  pipe  by  two  other  ferews,  g  and  h ,  the 
ends  of  which  ferew  into  a  piece  of  iron,  which  is  foldered 
to  the  pipe,  and  which  is  feen  between  the  fquare  and  the 
pipe,  from  f  to  e.  The  beam  A  B  has  a  {hallow  notch  at 
dy  to  make  room  for  the  pafiage  of  the  pipe. 

Of  the  Pipe  of  the  middle  Share ,  Plate  XI. 

The  two  pipes  which  terminate  behind  the  two  {hares 
faftened  near  the  ends  of  the  beam  at  Qjmd  R  (Fig.  2, 
Plate  X.)  have  now  been  deferibed.  A  third  pipe,  of  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  form,  terminates  behind  the  third  fhare, 
which  is  faftened  at  P,  in  the  piece  lv  L.  This  is  the 
pipe  which  pafles  between  U  and  _y,  in  order  to  its  ter¬ 
minating  behind  the  fhare  e  C. 

This  piece  K  L  is  reprefented  in  perfpe&ive  at  A  B, 
Fig.  31,  Plate  XI.  which  {hews  its  right  fide,  with  its 
{hare  C,  and  the  portion  of  the  middle  of  the  table, 
where  are  the  two  holes  D,  E,  through  which  pafs  the 
two  pipes  beforementioned. 

This  third  pipe  is  made  like  the  two  others,  of  plates 
of  brafs,  of  the  fame  thicknefs  and  the  fame  fhape.  Its 
opening  b  l  forms  a  parallelogram  of  nearly  the  fame  fize 
as  the  limilar  openings  of  the  two  other  pipes.  The  plane 
of  this  opening,  or  its  perpendicular  projection,  upon  the 
table,  is  indicated  by  pricked  lines  near  0  c  e,  Fig.  24. 
where  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  middle  of  this  paralle¬ 
logram  is  in  the  middle  line  lb  of  the  table,  and  that  its 
fide  ce  is  five  inches  and  five  twelfths  diftant  from  the  edge 
D  F of  the  table.  The  rims  of  this  opening^  /  (^ig.  31.) 
are  railed  about  two  inches  above  the  upper  furface  of  the 
table.  From  thence  this  pipe  defeends  in  a  ftrait,  but 
oblique  line,  towards  the  {hare  which  is  behind  the  table  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  bears  to  the  right  to  d  and  r,  where 
it  bends,  in  order  to  take  the  direction  of  the  lateral  fur- 
iacc  of  the  piece  A  B,  againft  which  it  refts.  From  thence 
it  continues  in  this  direction  to  r,  where  it  bends  again, 
to  py  immediately  behind  the  fhare  ;  and  there  it  is  bent 
again,  fo  as  to  defeend  perpendiculary  behind  this  {hare, 
down  to  ky  which  is  within  three  inches  and  a  quarter  of 
the  bottom  of  the  fhare  G. 

The  table  is  notched  at  H,  to  let  in  one  fide  of  the  pipe. 
This  notch  is  alfo  feen  at  R,  in  Fig.  24.  The  pipe  is 
faftened  in  this  place  by  an  iron  plate  efy  Fig.  31.  about 
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one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  table 
by  two  flat-headed  ferews  near  e  and  f.  This  piece  is 
reprefented  by  itfelf  in  Fig.  32.  m  77,  Fig.  31.  is  a  piece 
of  iron,  at  Icaft  one  fixth  of  an  inch  thick,  faftened  by 
two  ferews,  at  N,  againft  the  fide  of  the  piece  of  wood 
A  B,  into  which  the  thicknefs  of  this  iron  is  let,  as  may 
be  feen  at  7/7,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  outward  furface  of 
this  piece  m  77,  is  level  with  that  of  the  piece  of  wood  A 
B.  The  pipe  is  faftened  againft  this  piece  of  iron  77777,  by 
a  belt  fixed  by  two  ferews  to  the  piece  of  iron  m  n.  This 
belt  is  reprefented  by  itfelf  in  Fig.  33. 

Of  the  Standardsy  Plate  XI. 

In  the  notches  JE  W  at  the  two  ends  of  the  table,  Fig. 
2.  Plate  X.  are  placed  two  ftandards,  reprefented  in  per- 
fpeftive  in  Fig.  34.  Plate  XI.  with  the  two  ends  of  the 
table,  of  which  the  middle  is  fupprefled,  as  needlefs  in 
this  reprefen tation.  Thefe  two  ftandards  being  exactly 
alike,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  deferibe  one  of  them. 

In  each  ftandard  may  be  diftinguilhed  three  parts, 
namely,  the  head,  which  reaches  from  the  line  p  a  to  the 
top  of  the  moulding  b  d  s ;  the  bafs,  which  extends  from 
the  top  b  d  s  of  the  moulding,  to  the  under  part  of  the 
ftioulder  f  u  q ;  and  the  tail  or  tenon,  which  begins  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fhoulder. 

All  the  Tides  of  this  ftandard  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  excepting  only  the  two  indentures  p  and  a  in  the 
head,  and  the  mouldings  at  the  bafe.  The  inner  furface 
A  B,  which  faces  the  other  ftandard,  is  every  where  an 
even  plane. 

The  head  is  three  inches  and  a  quarter  wide,  from  b  to 
d;  two  inches  and  one  fixth  thick,  from  d  to  s  ;  and  fe- 
ven  inches  high,  from  the  line  b  d  to  the  line  p  a. 

The  bafe  is  four  inches  and  five  fixths  wide  from  ftou; 
two  inches  and  five  fixths  thick  from  u  to  q ;  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  perpendicular  height  from  f  u  to  b  d. 

The  tail  or  tenon,  which  proceeds  from  the  lower  middle 
of  the  bafe,  is  equal  in  breadth  g  h,  to  the  breadth  u  q  of 
the  bafe,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  two  inches  and  five  fixths 
wide.  Its  length,  t  gy  is  fix  inches  and  a  quarter.  Its 
thicknefs  is  the  fame  as  the  width  P  L  (Fig.  24.)  of  the 
notch  in  the  end  of  the  table,  which  receives  the  tenon  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  one  inch  and  feven  twelfths.  The  hole  or 
mortife  k  n  is  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  tenon, 
and  forms  a  right  angled  parallelogram,  two  inches  long 
from  772  to  ky  and  eleven  twelfths  of  an  inch  wide  from  n 
to  772.  The  height  of  this  hole  is  determined  by  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  table,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  f  it  q  of  the  bafe,  to  the  top  n  m  of  the 
hole,  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  table. 

Each  ftandard  is  faftened  to  the  table,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  figure,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  common  turning 
lathe  is  faftened,  by  a  key  D,  about  eight  inches  and  a 
half  long,  driven  tightly  up  to  its  middle,  in  that  part  of 
the  mortife  which  is  under  the  table  ;  and  for  greater  fo- 
lidity,  one  of  the  keys  is  put  in  at  the  fore  part  of  one 
mortife,  and  the  other  at  the  hind  part  of  the  other. 

A  round  hole,  one  inch  and  five  twelfths  in  diameter, 
is  bored  through  the  head  of  the  ftandard,  near  A.  The 
center  or  axis  of  this  hole  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  head,  and  the  hole  is  made  through  it  ex- 
a<ftly  horizontal  to  the  upper  furface  of  the  table,  or,  in 
other  words,  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  ftandard. 
The  pipe  n  $of  the  ferrule,  Fig.  35.  is  put  into  this  hole 
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The  diameter  o'f  this  pipe  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  hole. 
The  pipe  n  0,  is  of  one  piece  with  its  fcutcheon  a  b  d, 
which  is  one-third  of  an  inch  thick :  its  breadth  a  b  is 
one  inch  and  five-fixths,  and  its  length  b  d  is  three 
inches.  All  its  furfaces  are  at.  right  angles,  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  axis  of  this  pipe  is  in  the  middle  oi 
its  fcutcheon,  and  perpendicular  to  its  furface.  both  the 
fcutcheon  and  the  pipe  (being  but  one  piece)  are  bored 
through  with  the  fame  hole,  which  is  five-fixths  of  an 
itrch  in  diameter;  and  in  the  upper  furface  of  the 
in  fide  of  this  hole  is  a  groove,  which  reaches  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  One  end  of  it  is  feen  at  w, 
and  its  ufewill  foon  then  be  fhewn.  The  end  n  o  of  this 
pipe  is  put  into  the  hole  A  of  the  ftandard  (Fig.  34.) 
at  the  inner  fide  AB  of  this  ftandard,  and  the  fcutcheon 
a  b  d  (Fig.  35.)  is  let  into  this  furface  at  c  i  (Fig.  34.) 
where  it  is  faftened  by  two  fcrews,  of  which  the  ends 
are  feen  at  c  and  /,  in  this  figure,  and  at  e  and  r  in  the 
adjoining  reprefentation  of  the  outfide  of  the  other 
ftandard.  The  two  fmall  holes  in  the  fcutcheon  are 
female  fcrews,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  fcrews  before 
mentioned,  which  are  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  their  heads  is  two-thirds.  The  outer  furface 
c  i  of  the  fcutcheon  is  made  to  lie  exa&ly  even  with 
the  inner  furface  of  the  ftandard,  and  the  center  of 
its  pipe  is  at  the  perpendicular  height  of  five  inches, 
and  feven-twelfths  above  the  furface  of  the  table.  Thefe 
two  pipes  (one  in  each  ftandard)  are  deftined  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  two  pivots  a  b,  g  b,  of  an  iron  axis  ;  and  the 
groove  »,  (Fig.  35.)  then  becomes  ufeful,  by  affording 
the  means  of  introducing  a  little  oil,  to  keep  the  pivots 
from  lofmg  their  temper  by  their  fri£lion,  and  to  make 
them  turn  with  the  greater  eafe. 

The  fcutcheon  and  its  pipe  fhould  be  call  in  one 
piece  of  good  metal,  fufficiently  hard,  but  by  no  means 
brittle. 

Of  the  Axis ,  and  the  Pieces  -which  are  faflened  to  it , 

Plate  XII. 

The  pivots  are  of  the  fame  diameter  as  their  holes  ; 
and  their  fhoulders  b  and  h  (Fig.  36.)  are  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  each  other  as  the  inner  furfaces  of  the 
ftandards,  that  is  to  fay,  two  feet. 

The  axis  is  reprefented  naked  in  Fig.  36  ;  but  the  fe- 
veral  pieces  reprefented  feparately  in  figures  37,  38,  40, 
41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  and  46,  are  to  be  faftened  to  it. 

39>  reprefents  all  thefe  pieces  fixed  upon  the 
axis.  It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  long  pivot  c 
(Fig.  39.)  goes  through  the  hole  of  the  ftandard  which 
is  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  drill,  and  the  pivot  r 
through  the  ftandard  on  the  right-hand  ;  fo  that  all  thefe 
figures  exhibit  a  front  view  of  the  axis  and  its  pieces. 

The  pivot  a  b  (Fig.  36.)  on  the  right-hand  fide,  is 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  long  ;  and  that  on  the  left,  h g, 
about  two  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  axis  towards 
the  Ihoulder  b  and  h  is  one  inch  and  a  twenty-fourth 
part  of  an  inch.  From  thence  it  thickens  gradually  to 
near  the  middle  of  its  length,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
fixing  of  the  pieces  which  are  to  be  flipped  on,  over  its 
two  ends.  In  the  middle,  its  diameter  is  one  inch  and 
an  eighth. 

The  firft  piece  which  is  flipped  over  its  end  g  (Fig. 
36.)  is  reprefented  in  perfpective  in  Fig.  37  :  a  fedfion  of 
it  is  feen  in  Fig.  38,  and  it  appears  in  profile  at  g  a  b  q 
hi  Fig.  39.  It  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  which  the  outer 
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diameter  a  b  (Fig.  37.)  is  one  inch  and  thirteen  twenty* 
fourths  of  an  inch.  It  has  a  fhoulder,  of  which  the 
total  diameter  ed  (Fig.  38.)  or  gq  (Fig.  39.)  is  three 
inches  and  five  twelfths.  Its  thicknefs  from  a  to  b  (Fig. 
38.)  is  feventeen  twenty-fourths  of  an  inch  ;  and  the 
thicknefs  n?n  of  the  {boulder  is  one-fixtli  of  an  inch. 
This  hollow  cylinder  and  its  fhoulder  are  made  of  the 
fame  piece  of  brafs,  caft  in  a  mould,  and  afterwards 
turned.  The  diameter  of  the  hollow  of  this  cylinder  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  middle  of  the  axis,  upon  which 
it  goes  very  tightly,  and  is  faftened,  as  in  Fig.  39,  by  a 
riveted  pin  «,  one-fixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
paffes  through  the  axis  and  the  cylinder.  This  cylinder 
is  placed  in  fuch  manner  that  its  rim  a  b  is  eight  inches 
and  fifteen  twenty-fourths  of  an  inch  diftant  from  the 
ihoulder  e  of  the  axis  Fig.  39,  or  from  the  {houlder  h 
(Fig-.  36.) 

After  this  cylinder  is  firmly  fixed,  another  hollow  cy¬ 
linder,  reprefented  in  perfpedlive  in  Fig.  40,  is  forced 
over  the  end  g  of  the  axis  Fig.  36.  Its  end  g  is  put  on 
firft,  and  forced  forward,  till  the  edge  of  its  other 
opening  a  b  (Fig.  40.)  is  about  a  twelfth  part  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  {boulder  h  of  the  axis  Fig.  36.  The 
reafon  for  putting  it  thus  a  little  beyond  the  {houlder  h> 
is,  that  it  may  not  touch  the  pipe  of  the  ftandard  when 
it  turns. 

This  cylinder  (Fig.  40.)  has,  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
its  length,  a  fhoulder,  of  which  the  flat  fide  f  d ,  which 
is  alfo  reprefented  in  full  view  in  Fig.  41,  forms  a  circle 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  This  circle 
Or  {houlder  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  towards  its  edge  ;  but  it  is  thicker  towards 
the  middle,  as  is  feen  in  its  profile  at  d  (Fig.  39.)  The 
whole  length  of  the  cylinder  between  its  two  ends  a  b 
and  g  (Fig.  40.)  is  three  inches ;  and  the  diameter  of 
its  thicknefs  at  each  end,  a  b  and  r,  is  one  inch  and  five- 
twelfths  :  the  length  n  a ,  from  the  end  a  b  to  the  flat 
fide  df  of  the  fhoulder,  is  one  inch  and  nine  twenty- 
fourths. 

This  cylinder  and  its  fhoulder  are  of  one  piece  of 
brafs,  caft  in  a  mould,  and  turned  in  a  turner’s  lathe. 
When  put  upon  the  axis,  over  -which  it  goes  very  tight, 
in  fuch  manner  that,  as  was  faid  before,  its  end  a  b 
(Fig.  40.)  is  placed  about  a  twelfth  part  of  an  inch 
within  the  {houlder  h  of  the  axis  (Fig.  36.)  It  is  faftened 
by  a  pin  which  goes  in  at  the  hole  c  (Fig.  40.)  and  paffes 
through  the  axis.  This  pin,  which  is  of  iron,  and  one- 
fixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  goes  tight  through  the  cy¬ 
linder  and  the  axis,  without  projecting  at  either  of  its 
ends.  This  cylinder  is  reprefented  as  pinned  at  N 
(Eig.  39.) 

Fig.  42,  is  a  wooden  pully,  of  which  a  part  is  feen 
at  (P  Fig.  1,  Plate  X.)  and  of  which  the  hole  in  its 
center  is  of  the  fame  diameter  as  the  end  a  b  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  (Fig.  40,  Plate  XII.)  This  end  of  that  cylinder 
is  put  through  this  pully,  which  is  every  where  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  that  is  to  fay,  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  length  of  the  end  n  a  of  the  cylinder  (Fig.  40 ;) 
fo  that  when  the  pully  is  put  upon  the  cylinder,  and  its 
fide  is  placed  againft  the  {houlder  d  f  the  end  a  b  of  the 
cylinder  projects  a  little  beyond  the  other  fide  of  the 
pully,  to  prevent  its  rubbing  againft  the  adjoining 
ftandard.  This  pully  is  reprefented  in  profile  at  /  m 
(Fig.  39.)  Its  extreme  diameter,  f  k,  is  eight  inches  ; 
and  its  groove  hn ,  which  is  fquare,  is  an  inch  and  a 

quarter 
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quartet*  deep,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  This 
p,ully  is  placed  clofe  to  the  brafs  fcutcheon,  to  which  it 
is  fattened  by  three  fcrews  A,  B,  C,  (Fig.  42.)  which 
fcrew  into  the  three  holes  <7,  b>  <•,  (thefe  being  female 
fcrews)  in  the  flat  part  of  the  fhoulder  (Fig.  41.)  of 
the  cylinder  (Fig.  40.)  Each  of  thefe  fcrews  (Fig. 
42.)  is  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  part  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  their  head,  which  is  flat,  is  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Thefe  heads  are  fcrewed  into  the  holes  a  b  and  r,  till 
they  lie  even  with  the  furface  of  the  pully  on  that  fide. 

To  the  other  end  b  of  the  axis  (Fig.  36.)  is  fitted 
exadtly,  though  fo  as  to  flip  on  with  eafe,  a  third  hol¬ 
low  cylinder  (Fig.  43.)  of  which  the  profile  is  feen  at 
^  (Fig-  39.)  It  is  like  that  which  is  marked  N  d  at  the 
other  end  of  the  axis ;  with  this  only  difference,  that 
the  extreme  diameter  of  the  end  be  of  the  cylinder 
(Fig-  43-)  is  about  two  inches.  This  cylinder  is  faften- 
ed  to  the  axis  by  a  thumb-fcrew  e ,  which  goes  through 
a  female  fcrew  in  the  cylinder,  and  of  which  the  end 
enters  into  the  hole  /  in  the  axis  (Fig.  36.)  which  is 
not  a  female  fcrew:  and  that  the  end  of  the  fcrew 
may  be  direfted  to  this  hole,  without  any  difficulty, 
when  the  cylinder  is  upon  the  axis,  this  laft  is  provided 
with  a  fmall  tongue  h,  which  goes  exadlly  into  the  notch 
/>  (Fig-  43)  as  is  feen  at  e ,  (Fig.  39.) 

A  pully  exadly  like  the  former  is  faffened  to  the 
fhoulder  of  this  cylinder,  by  three  fimilar  fcrews,  and 
in  .the  fame  manner:  obferving  equally  here,  that  the 
outer  furfade  of  this  pully  do  not  rub  againft  its  ad¬ 
joining  flandard.  This  pully  is  feen  at  (Fig-  1. 

Plate  X.) 

It  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  take  this  pully  and  the  cy¬ 
linder  off  fropa  the  end  r  of  the  axis  (Fig.  39.)  which 
is  the  reafon  why  this  cylinder  is  faffened  by  a  fcrew, 
and  not  by  a  pin,  like  the  other.  They  are  taken  off,  to 
make  room  for  putting  upon  the  axis  the  cellular  cylin¬ 
der,  which  is  of  caff  brafs,  and  turned  in  a  lathe. 

Of  the  cellular  Cylinder ,  Plate  XII. 

This  cylinder  is  feen  in  profile,  upon  the  axis,  at 
y>  gi  p  U  z,  (Fig.  39.)  and  in  perfpective  in  Fig.  44. 
Fig.  45  reprefents  its  longitudinal  fedtion.  The  part  of 
this  cylinder  which  is  between  the  two  lines  y  t  and  p  2, 
(Fig*  39*)  exadtly  like  the  above  deferibed  cylinder 
Fig.  37  and  38,  and^,  a,  b ,  y,  (Fig.  39.) 

The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  one  is 
fixed  permanently  to  the  axis,  by  a  pin  «,  (Fig.  39.) 
and  the  other  is  faffened  by  a  fcrew  v>  which  paffes 
through  a  female  fcrew  near  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
which  is  ffrengthened  therefor  that  purpofe,  by  a  mould¬ 
ing  or  collar  p  z.  The  end  of  this  fcrew  enters  into  a 
hole  m  in  the  axis  (Fig.  36.)  but  this  hole  is  not  a 
lerew.  1  he  other  part  of  the  cellular  cylinder  included 
between  the  two  lines  yt  and  gq ,  (Fig.  39.)  is  three 
inches  and  five-twelfths  long ;  its  outward  diameter, 
throughout  this  length,  is  two  inches  and  twenty-one 
twenty-fourths  of  an  inch  :  and  its  inner  diameter  is 
two  inches  and  a  third.  This  inner  diameter  is  a  little 
wider  towards  the  end  be  of  the  cylinder,  (Fig.  44  and 
45.)  It  is  exadlly  the  fame  as  the  outer  diameter  of  the 
piojecting  part  c  d  of  Fig.  37,  which  is  to  go  into,  and  fit 
clofely  to,  the  end  be  of  the  cellular  cylinder,  (Fig.  44.) 
fo  that  the  edge  of  this  end  be  may  run  quite  up  to  the 
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flat  fide  of  the  fhoulder  of  Fig.  37.  The  pricked  lines 
in  Fig.  45  and  38,  are  intended  to  exprefs  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  the  parts  of  thefe  two  cylinders,  which 
are  to  be  united,  by  putting  the  end  of  one  into  the  end 
of  the  other.  Fig.  39  fhews  the  cellular  cylinder  join¬ 
ed  to  the  fhoulder  of  the  other  cylinder  :  in  which  pofi- 
tion  it  is  that  the  cellular  cylinder  is  faffened  to  the  axis 
by  the  fcrew  v ,  as  before  faid:  and  that  the  end  of  this 
fcrew  may  be  diredled  ftrait  to  the  hole  in  the  axis, 
whenever  this  cylinder  is  put  on,  two  contiguous  lines 
or  marks  may  be  made,  one  upon  the  edge  p  z  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  other  upon  the  axis. 

Of  the  Cavities  of  the  cellular  Cylinder ,  Plate  XII. 

On  the  furface  of  this  cylinder,  between  the  lines  y  tt 
and  gq  (f’ig.  39.)  are  fcooped  hollows  or  cavities,  re- 
prefented  at  large  in  Fig.  47,  N°.  1,  and  feen  in  profile 
in  Fig.  47,  N°.  2.  They  are  fhaped  nearly  like  a 
niche,  which  terminates  in  a  cone  at  its  top,  and  is 
rounded  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  down  to  its  bottom, 
which  is  a  flat,  perpendicular  to  the  loweft  part  of  the 
cavity. 

To  conceive  and  fix  the  pofition  of  thefe  cavities  upon 
the  cylinder,  the  two  pricked  lines  i x,  os  (Fig.  41.) 
muff  be  drawn  round  the  cylinder,  at  equal  diftances 
from  the  lines  yt ,  and^  y,  and  diffant  from  each  other 
two  inches  and  one-third,  which  is  the  inner  breadth  of 
the  feed-box  in  which  the  cylinder  is  placed,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  explained  in  the  defeription  of  it. 

The  breadth  between  the  lines  /  x,  and  0  s ,  muff 
then  be  divided  into  fix  equal  fpaces,  by  five  other  pa¬ 
rallel  lines  drawn  round  the  cylinder.  Each  of  thefe 
fpaces  marks  the  width  of  each  row  of  cavities  ;  and  thefe 
fix  rows  of  cavities  muff  face  exactly  the  fix  valves  of  the 
bin,  which  will  foon  be  fpoken  of. 

After  this,  the  places  muff  be  marked  for  twelve  fimi¬ 
lar  cavities,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other,  in 
each  of  the  breadths  traced  round  the  cylinder ;  obferv¬ 
ing,  that  the  length  of  the  cavities  is  to  be  in  the  fame 
direction  as  thofe  breadths  ;  and  alfo,  that  the  fiat  end 
of  each  cavity  muff  be  undermoft,  and  the  rounded  end 
uppermoft,  when  the  cylinder  fronts  the  lore-part  of  the 
drill,  which  is  the  view  reprefented  in  Fig.  39  ;  for  it  is 
the  flat  end  of  the  cavities  that  is  to  go  foremoft,  when 
the  cylinder  turns  and  drops  the  feed. 

It  is  Jikewife  to  be  obferved,  that  each  cavity  fliould 
be  oppofite  to  the  interval  between  two  cavities  in  the 
next  adjoining  rows,  as  they  are  placed  in  Fig.  39,  44, 
and  47. 

It  will  be  right  to  have  two  or  three,  or  even  more, 
cellular  cylinders,  equally  fitted  to  the  axis  (Fig.  39.) 
but  with  cavities  of  different  fizes,  in  order  to  be  there¬ 
by  enabled  either  to  fowmore  or  lefs  feed,  dr  fmaller  or 
larger  feeds,  fuch  as  barley,  lentils,  peafe,  beans,  millet, 
oats,  &c.  for  each  of  which  its  proper  cylinder  fliould 
be  ufed. 

The  cavities  in  Fig.  47,  N°  1  and  2,  are  of  a  fize 
fit  for  wheat,  barley,  lentils:  for  millet,  they  muff  be 
much  fmaller ;  for  peafe,  fomewhat  deeper  ;  for  oats, 
there  fliould  be  but  eight  or  nine  cavities  in  each  row, 
in  order  that  thofe  cavities  may  be  made  longer  than  for 
wheat,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  oat,  which  is 
the  only  feed  that  I  have  found  lefs  eafy  to  few  than 
wheat :  the  reafons  are,  the  Jightnefs  of  oats,  their  not 
flipping  eafiiy  between  each  other,  and  their  having  at 
B  b  • one 
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one  end  of  the  grain  a  pretty  long,  flexible,  and  elaflic 
point.  Thefe  obftacles  fomctimes  hinder  the  grains  from 
entering  into  the  cavities,  and  the  feedfman  mult  be  moie 
careful  when  he  fows  oats,  than  when  he  lows  any  other 
kind  of  grain  ;  though,  notwithstanding  thefe  difficul¬ 
ties,  I  have  had  them  fown  pretty  well. 

To  fow  beans,  the  cylinder  mult  have  but  three  rows 
of  cavities,  of  a  length,  breadth,  and  depth  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  fize  of  the  beans.  The  bin,  which  has  fix 
valves  for  wheat,  ffiould  have  but  three  for  beans,  and 
thefe  valves  ffiould  be  proportioned  to  the  bieadth  of  the 
cavities,  which  muft  be  placed  exadlly  oppofite  to  them, 
as  for  wheat. 

The  following  rule  will  determine  the  proper  fize  of 
the  cavities,  by  applying,  as  may  eafily  be  done,  what  is 
here  faid  of  wheat  to  any  other  kind  of  grain. 

The  cavities  mull  be  large  enough  to  contain  three  or 
four  grains  of  wheat,  and  their  depth  muft  be  iuch  that 
thefe  grains  do  not  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  in  order  that  when  the  cavities  filled  with  feeds, 
pafs  under  the  valves  of  the  bin,  the  grains  may  not  fall 
out  of  the  cavities.  This  will  be  ftill  better  underftood, 
after  reading  the  defcription  of  the  feed-box. 

Of  the  Seed-Box ,  Plate  XII.  and  XIII. 

After  unfcrewing  and  taking  ofF  from  the  axis,  the 
pully  AB  (Fig.  39.)  its  cylinder  /->,  and  the  cellular  cy¬ 
linder  p  2,  g  q;  the  feed-box  (Fig.  48.)  is  placed  upon 
the  axis,  by  running  the  barred  end  of  this  laft  through 
a  round  hole  in  each  of  the  two  parallel  fides  of  the 
feed-box.  The  diameter  of  thefe  holes  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  cellular  cylinder,  which  is  then  to  be  put 
over  the  axis,  by  palling  its  proper  end  through  the 
hole  to  the  fide  of  the  feed-box,  which  it  traverfes,  and 
faftening  it  in  the  manner  before  diredfed.  The  pully 
is  alfo  then  to  be  replaced.  The  front  of  this  box  is 
feen  at  B  (Fig.  1,  Plate  X.) 

Fig.  49  represents  the  box  and  the  cellular  cylinder 
placed  upon  the  axis,  where  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the 
outer  breadth  of  the  box,  exprefled  by  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  d  c  and  k  /,  is  exactly  the  fame  as  tne 
length  of  the  cylinder  exprefled  in  Fig.  39,  by  the  dii- 
tance  between  the  lines  or  {boulders  y  ty  and  g  q  ;  fo 
that  the  box  is  held  between  thefe  two  fhoulders  y  />,  and 
g  q.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  inner  breadth  of 
the  box,  expreffed  by  the  interval  between  the  lines  f  g , 
and  h  /,  in  Fig.  49,  is  exactly  the  fame  as  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  exprefled  by  the  lines  i  and  0  i,  in  Fig. 

39* 

This  brafs-box  has  neither  cover  nor  bottom,  but  is 
formed  of  four  plates,  each  five  twenty-fourths  of  an 
inch  thick.  Fig.  50  reprefents  the  in  fide  of  the  plate 
F  G,«(Fig.  48.)  which  is  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the 
drill,  with  the  pieces  which  the  box  contains,  and  a  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  cylinder,  lengthways  of  one  of  the  rows  of 
cavities.  Fig.  51  reprefents  the  outfide  of  the  plate  op- 
polite  to  the  former,  and  which  confequently  is  on  the 
fight-hand  fide  of  the  drill. 

Thefe  two  plates  (Fig.  50  and  51.)  are  exa&ly  equal. 
jEach  of  them  forms  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the 
length  A  B  (Fig.  50  and  51.)  is  four  inches  and  eleven 
twelfths,  and  the  breadth  B  E  four  inches  and  fifteen 
twenty-fourths.  Both  of  them  are  perforated  by  a  large 
round  bole,  of  the  fame  diameter  as  that  part  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  in  which  are  the  cavities.  The  centre  of  this 
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hole  is  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  thefe  plates,  and 
the  upper  extremity  h,  of  this  hole  (Fig.  50  and  51,) 
is  an  inch  and  one-fixth  diftant  from  the  upper  edge, 
D  A,  of  the  plate.  Both  the  plates  have  four  mortifes, 
G,  H,  K,  L,  (Fig.  51.)  the  breadth  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  plates,  and  the  length  about  half 
an  inch  ;  though  this  laft  is  almoft  arbitrary.  Both  of 
them  have  alfo,  dire&ly  facing  each  other,  a  hole  at  n 
(Fig.  50  and  51,)  three  twenty-fourths  of  an  inch  diame¬ 
ter,  and  of  which  the  center  at  the  diftance  of  five 
twenty-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  line  D  A,  and  half 
an  inch  from  the  line  A  B.  The  inner  furface  of  both 
the  plates  is  even  ;  and  laftly,  each  of  them  has,  on  its 
outer  furface,  a  fhoulder  which  projects  round  the  rim 
of  the  great  hole.  One  of  thefe  fhoulders  is  feen  in 
perfpedtive  in  Fig.  48.  The  profile  of  one  of  them  is 
feen  between  the  lines  d  c  and  f  g  (Fig.  49.)  and  that 
of  the  other  between  the  lines  h  i  and  k  l.  Fig.  54  re¬ 
prefents  a  fedlion  of  them  both.  The  thicknefs  of  this 
fhoulder,  that  is  to  fay,  the  diftance  to  which  it  is  to 
project,  has  already  been  determined  by  the  total  dif¬ 
tance  between  the  lines  y  t  and  g  q  (Fig.  39.)  When 
the  inner  furfaces  of  thefe  two  plates  (Fig.  50  and  51.) 
are  laid  againft  each  other,  their  edges  and  holes,  now 
deferibed,  ffiould  coincide  exactly 

What  they  differ  in  is,  firft,  that  one  of  them  (Fig. 
51.)  has  a  fmall  opening  MN,  which  the  other  has  not, 
and  which  will  be  deferibed  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  fe- 
condly,  that  the  hole  n  (Fig.  50  and  51.)  is  a  female 
ferew  in  Fig.  50,  to  receive  the  end  of  a  ferew  which, 
traverfes  the  box,  but  is  not  wormed  in  that  manner  in 
Fig.  51,  where  the  outfide  of  the  plate  is  hollowed  a 
little  around  this  hole,  to  make  room  for  the.  flat  head  of. 
this  ferew,  which  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 

The  two  plates  now  deferibed  are  fixed  in  their  proper 
places  by  means  of  two  others  (Fig.  55  and  56.)  which 
laft  are  of  equal  fize  with  each  other.  D  E  (big-  50-) 
is  the  profile  of  Fig.  5 5,  which  is  the  back  of  the  box 
and  AB  (Fig.  50.)  is  the  profile  of  Fig.  56,  which  is, 
the  front  of  the  box  reprefented  at  A  (Fig.  48  and  49.) 

The  two  tenons  A  and  B  (Fig.  55.)  enter  into  the 
two  mortifes  which  are  hid  near  G  and  FI  in  Fig.  50. 
The  two  other  tenons  C  and  D  (Fig.  55.)  are  exprefled 
near  G  H  in  Fig.  50,  and  receive  the  mortifes  G  and  H 
of  Fig.  51.  In  like  manner  the  two  tenons  E  and  F  of 
Fig.  56,  enter  into  the  mortifes  hidden  near  K  and  L  in 
Fig.  50,  where  are  marked  the  two  other  tenons,  like- 
wife  feen  at  G  and  H  in  Fig.  56,.  which  are  to  receive 
the  mortifes  K  and  L  of  Fig.  51.  The  diftance  between 
the  tenons  of  the  fame  fide  of  a  plate,  and  confequently 
between  their  mortifes,.  is  cirbitrary  ;  as  is  alfo  the  length 
of  the  tenons,  which  are  pierced,  in  order  to  their  be¬ 
ing  fixed  very  tightly  by  pins  about  the  twelfth  part  of 
an  inch  thick.  Thefe  two  plates  (Fig.  55  and  56.) 
when  rightly  placed  between  the  other  two  plates, 
fhould  be  perpendicular  to  them,  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  lateral  edges  of  thofe  other 
plates,  and  the  diftance  between  them,  from  infide  to 
infide,  fhould  be  four  inches.  The  upper  edges  of  the 
four  plates,  when  they  are  put  together,  fhould  be  borir 
zontally  level  ;  by  which  means  the  bottom  of  the  two 
largeft  plates  will  reach  lower,  down  than  the  fmaller. 
Thefe  two  fmaller  plates  (Fig.  55  and  56.)  are  fhaped 
like  a  parallelogram  two  inches  and  a  third  wide,  and 
four  inches  and  thirteen  twenty-fourths  long.  This 
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breadth  anfwers  exactly  to  the  fpace  between  the  lines 

ix  and  os,  (Fig.  39.)  and  between  the  lines  fg  and 
b  i,  (Fig.  49.) 

The  plate  (Fig.  55.)  which  is  feen  in  perfpc&ive  in 
Fig.  52,  has,  quite  acrofs  its  inner  furface,  a  folid  plint 

x  L,  which  is  of  the  fame  piece  as  the  plate,  and  runs 
parallel  to  fg,  (Fig.  52  and  55.)  The  bottom  of  this 
plint  is  flat,  and  its  top  is  arched  like  a  portion  of  a 
circle.  Its  thicknefs  from  i  to  n  is  nine  twenty-fourths 
of  an  inch,  and  its  proje&ure  i  x ,  (Fig.  52,)  is  fuch 
that  its  edge  .v  L  meets  the  furface  of  the  cellular  cylin¬ 
der,  as  in  the  profile  d  (Fig.  50.) 

The  ufe  of  this  plint  is  to  ftrengthen  the  aflemblage 
of  the  plates  ;  for  which  purpofe  its  ends  x  L,  (Fig._  52. ) 
ihould  join  exactly  to  the  larger  plates  :  and  it  ferves 
likewife  to  prevent  the  grains  of  corn  from  flipping 
down  between  the  plate  and  the  cellular  cylinder. 

To  the  top  of  the  infide  of  this  plate  is  fattened,  by 
two  ferews  a  and  p  (Fig.  52.)  a  plate  of  brafs  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  extent  a ,  p,  d ,  b,  is  a 
rectangle  parallelogram,  of  which  the  breadth  a  p,  or 
d  by  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  plate  to  which  it  is  fatten¬ 
ed  ;  fo  that  its  edges  a  b  and  p  d  lie  clofe  to  the  infides 
of  the  two  largeft  plates  (Fig.  50  and  51.)  The  profile 
of  this  plate  is  feen  at  a  l by  (Fig.  50.)  where  it  is  in¬ 
clined  from  /  to  by  in  fuch  manner  that  the  whole  length 
of  its  edge  b  d,  (Fig.  52.)  is  almoft  clofe  to  the  furface 
of  the  cylinder,  dire&ly  above  its  axis,  as  in  the  profile 
by  (Fig.  50.)  But  this  plate  mutt  not  quite  touch  the 
cylinder,  becaufe  it  would  then  obftruft  its  motion,  or 
at  leatt  occafion  a  needlefs  and  detrimental  friction. 
Its  ufe  is  to  hinder  the  corn  which  fills  the  fpace  F, 
from  falling  down  into  the  fpace  M,  and  to  make  it  pafs 
only  under  the  piece  r  q  (which  will  foon  be  deferibed) 
to  drop  from  thence  into  three  pipes,  which  begin  near 
e,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

The  plate  Fig.  56,  (feen  in  perfpe&ive  in  Fig.  53, 
with  fome  pieces  fixed  to  it)  has,  rifing  upon  its  inner 
furface,  four,  exadtly  fimilar  fmall  partitions,  which  are 
of  a  piece  with  the  plate.  Thefe  four  partitions  c  p, 
de,  fg,  hiy  (Fig.  56.)  are  feen  in  perfpe&ive  at  m  Sy  oty 
qvy  and  r  xy  in  Fig.  53.  The  top  rx  of  all  thefe  par¬ 
titions  is  rounded  like  the  quarter  part  of  a  circle,  and 
the  bottom  xv  is  flat,  and  at  the  fame  height  as  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  profile  e  of  one 
of  thefe  partitions  (Fig.  50.)  The  two  outer  partitions 
cp  and  h-iy  (Fig.  56.)  are  at  the  edges  of  the  plate, 
and  the  two  others  d  c,  f  gy  divide  the  fpace  between  r 
and  h  into  three  equal  parts.  Thefe  partitions  are  about 
a  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  their  rounded 
part  terminates  in  an  edge,  that  the  grains  which  may 
chance  to  fall  upon  it  may  not  lodge  there.  The  height 
it  r,  (Fig.  53.)  or  i  by  (Fig.  56.)  of  all  thefe  partitions, 
is  nine  twenty-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  lower  ends 
swy  teSy  v  a,  xu,  (Fig.  53.)  of  all  thefe  partitions, 
are  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plate,  and  parallel  to 
the  edges  ba ,  qr ,  of  this  plate  (Fig.  56.) 

This  plate  has  alfo  upon  its  outer  furface  a  fmall  cy¬ 
linder,  which  is  feen  in  profile  at  K,  (Fig.  50.)  in  front 
at  A,  (Fig.  49.)  and  in  perfpedlive  A,  (Fig.  49.)  and 
B,  (Fig.  1,  Plate  X.)  Its  whole  length  is  two-thirds  of  an 
inch,  and  its  diameter  is  half  an  inch,  excepting  its 
fhoulder  at  the  plate,  which  is  a  little  more.  'I  his  cy¬ 
linder  is  pierced  lengthways  with  a  female  ferew,  which 
goes  through  the  plate  perpendicularly  to  its  furface,  and 


through  which  pafles  a  ferew  C  q ,  (Fig.  50.)  five  twen¬ 
ty-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  which  the  end  is 
feen  at  q ,  and  the  head  at  C.  This  head  is  alfo  feen  at  B, 
(Fig.  1.  Plate  X.)  The  hole  is  feen  at  k  (Fig.  56.)  in  the 
inner  furface  of  the  plate.  The  center  of  this  hole  k 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  plate,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  five  twenty-fourths  of  an  inch  from  its 
edge  ab.  This  fixes  the  place  of  the  ferew  and  of  its 
cylinder  ;  the  only  ufe  of  which  laft  is,  by  its  length,, 
to  give  the  greater  liability  and  firmnefs  to  the  ferew, 
which  keeps  the  bin  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance  from 
the  cellular  cylinder. 

Of  the  Bin  and  its  Valves,  Plate  XIII. 

The  bin,  which  has  fix  valves,  is  feen  in  profile  at 
q  7i,  (Fig.  50.)  The  outfide  of  this  bin  is  feen  in  per- 
pedlive  at  ghn ,  (Fig.  53.)  with  the  ends  of  the  valves 
a ,  by  c,  d,  e y  f,  feparated  from  each  other  by  partitions, 
t  is  fufpended  in  the  box  by  the  axis  or  ferew  before- 
mentioned  (Fig.  50  and  51.)  which  goes  in  at  the  hole. 
n  in  the  end  (Fig.  51.)  of  the  box,  then  pafles  through 
the  hole  n  of  the  bin  (Fig.  50  and  53.)  runs  quite 
through  the  length  of  the  bin,  and  ferews  into  the  female 
ferew  in  the  plate  (Fig.  50.)  which,  as  was  faid  be¬ 
fore,  is  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  hole  n  in  the  plate 
(Fig.  51.)  The  head  of  this  ferew,  at  n  (Fig.  51.)  lies 
even  with  the  outer  furface  of  this  plate. 

Fig.  57  reprefents  in  perfpedlive  the  bin  alone  and  its 
partitions,  all  made  of  one  piece,  or  plate  of  brafs. 
Fig.  58  reprefents  geometrically  the  fore-part  of  the 
bin,  which  is  here  turned  towards  the  feedfman.  Fig. 
60  reprefents  its  back.  Fig.  62  its  bottom.  Fig.  5^ 
one  of  its  utmoft  fides,  or  largeft  partitions,  both  of 
which  are  equal  and  alike.  And  Fig.  61  the  fide  or 
profile  of  one  of  the  fmaller  partitions,  which  are  all 
equal  and  like  to  each  other. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bin  from  outfide  to  outfide, 
that  is  to  fay,  from  a  to  c ,  and  from  b  to  d ,  (Fig.  58.) 
or  from  c  to  d,  and  from  e  to  /,  (Fig.  60.)  is  the  fame 
as  the  breadth  of  the  infide  of  the  box,  or  of  the  fpace 
between  the  lines  ix  and  os,  (Fig.  39.)  or  fg  and  hi, 
(Fig.  49.)  The  bottom  of  the  bin  is  a  parallelogram 
i,  ky  dy  by  (Fig.  58.)  or  a y  by  d,  c,  (Fig.  60.)  eleven 
twenty -fourths  of  an  inch  wide  at  a  c  and  b  d.  This  bot¬ 
tom  is  of  the  fame  thicknefs  as  the  largeft  partitions  or 
fides  a  by  c  d,  (Fig.  58.)  and  the  five  fmaller  partitions ; 
that  is  to  fay,  three  twenty-fourths  of  an  inch.  Thefe 
partitions,  both  great  and  fmall,  are  at  equal  diftances 
from  each  other,  and  all  their  fides  are  perpendicular  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bin. 

The  whole  length  of  the  two  largeft  partitions,  (Fig, 
59.)  from  by  to  the  pricked  line  g  d,  which  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  a  by  is  one  inch  and  feventeen  twenty-fourths. 
Their  breadth  at  a  i  and  b  c  is  five-ninths  of  an  inch. 
The  line  c  m,  parallel  to  b  a ,  is  eleven  twenty-fourths 
of  an  inch  long.  The  notch  /  m  is  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  deep.  The  angle  a ,  b,  c ,  is  of  eighty-five  degrees. 
The  perpendicular  diftance  from  the  center  of  the  hole 
s,  to  the  line  g  d,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  per-, 
pendicular  diftance  from  the  fame  center  to  the  line  ab, 
is  five-twelfths  of  an  inch.  The  diameter  of  this  hole  is 
a  full  twelfth  of  an  inch.  The  perpendicular  diftance 
from  the  center  of  the  hole  r,  to  the  line  g  d,  is  very 
near,  but  not  quite,  one-fixth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  the 
perpendicular  diftance  from  this  fame  center  to  the  line 
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a  b,  is  five  twenty-fourths  of  an  in«h.  The  diameter  of 
this  hole  is  one-fixth  of  an  inch.  Thefe  two  main  par¬ 
titions,  a  b  and  c  cl ,  (Fig.  58.)  which  have  now  been  de- 
fcribed  in  the  account  of  Fig.  59,  are  exactly  alike,  and 
pierced  in  the  fame  manner  ;  fo  that  if  they  could  be  laid 
fiat  together,  infide  to  infide,  their  dimenlions  and  holes 
would  tally  perfectly. 

It  is  through  the  hole  r,  (Fig.  59.)  that  the  fcrew  or 
axis  is  palled  which  keeps  the  bin  fufpended  to  the  plates, 
and  which  was  mentioned  before.  Thefe  two  holes  r  r 
.are  feen  in  Fig.  57,  where  their  axis  is  indicated  by  two 
pricked  lines.  And  it  is  through  the  hole  s,  (Fig.  59.) 
that  the  fcrew  or  axis  is  palled  which  goes  through  the 
valves,  next  to  be  fpoken  of,  and  by  which  they  are  fuf¬ 
pended  in  the  bin.  Thefe  two  holes  s  s  are  feen  in  Fig. 
57,  with  their  axis,  which  is  indicated  by  two  pricked 
lines. 

Fig  61  reprefents  the  profile  of  the  fmall  partitions. 
Its  total  height  from  a  b  to  eel,  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
cl  b  of  the  bottom  (Fig.  60.)  as  is  fhewn  in  Fig.  58.  The 
lhape  and  fize  of  thefe  fmall  partitions  is  exactly  like, 
and  equal  to  that  part  of  Fig.  59,  which  is  included  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  e,f,  b,  c ;  fo  that  their  edges  would  tally 
in  all  refpedts,  if  they  were  laid  one  upon  the  other.  The 
line  c  d,  (Fig.  61.)  is  perpendicular  to  c  a. 

The  edge  m  c,  (Fig.  59.)  is  a  bevil,  Hoped  towards 
the  infide  of  the  bin,  as  at  e  f,  (Fig.  57.)  and  a  cl ,  (Fig. 
62.)  The  like  edge  %  b ,  (Fig.  57.)  and  h  f,  (Fig.  62.) 
is  Hoped  in  the  fame  manner.  All  the  fimilar  edges  e  b , 
(Fig.  6 r.)  of  the  fmall  partitions,  which  are  included 
between  the  lines  e  f  and  b  cl,  (Fig.  58.)  are  bevils  on 
each  fide,  and  form  as  many  acute  edges,  as  is  feen 
in  Fig.  62,  between  the  lines  a  b  and  df  The  dif- 
tance  between  the  lines  a  b  and  g  b,  is  five-ninths  of  an 
inch. 

Fig.  58  is  repeated  in  Fig.  64,  with  only  the  addition 
of  the  fix  fprings  ab ,  c  d,  e  f,  g  h,  i  k ,  /  m,  each  of 
which  is  faftened  by  a  fmall  fcrew,  a,  c ,  e ,  g,  i ,  /,  at 
one  of  their  ends,  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  bin,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  two  partitions. 
The  breadth  of  thefe  fprings  is  nearly  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  this  interval,  and  their  thicknefs  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  a  common  fpring  of  a  watch,  which  is  the  fluff 
they  are  made  of.  Fig.  63  exhibits  a  front  view  of  one 
of  thefe  fprings.  Their  length  and  bending,  when  in  a 
flate  of  reil,  is  reprefented  in  the  profile  e  d,  (Fig.  65.) 
b  a,  (Fig.  66.)  fhews  the  profile  of  thefe  fprings  in  a 
Hate  of  contraction. 

Fig.  64  is  reprefented  in  Fig.  67,  with  only  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  fix  valves  c  d,  ef,g  b ,  i  k ,  /  m ,  n  0 ,  feen 
in  profile  in  Fig.  65  and  66.  Each  of  thefe  fix  valves 
is,  at  mod,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  their 
total  length,  a  b,  (Fig.  65.)  is  one  inch  and  thirteen 
twenty-fourths.  The  fix  valves,  put  together,  weigh 
twenty  penny-weights,  or  five-fixths  of  an  ounce. 
"When  put  in  their  proper  places  (Fig.  67.)  each  of 
them  covers  one  of  the  before-mentioned  fprings.  The 
breadth  of  each  of  them  is  equal  to  the  whole  width  of 
the  interval  between  two  partitions,  between  which  they 
muff  only  be  able  to  move.  They  are  all  faftened  to 
the  fame  axis  a  b ,  which,  as  was  faid  before,  paffes 
through  the  holes  r  s ,  (Fig.  57  and  59.)  The  diameter 
of  this  axis  is  a  full  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  One  of 
its  ends  ferews  at  a,  (Fig.  67.)  into  one  of  the  afore- 
faid  holes  s ,  and  the  other  end,  which  has  a  fiat  head, 


is  buried  at  b,  in  the  other  hole  s ;  for  which  purpofe 
the  outfide  of  the  plate  is  pared  away  a  little,  around 
this  hole.  One  of  thefe  holes  is  feen  at  p,  in  Fig.  50 
and  53.  The  valves  are  laid  flat  in  Fig.  67,  with  their 
fprings  contracted,  as  in  the  profile  (Fig.  66.)  When 
the  fprings  are  at  liberty,  they  pufii  the  valves  out  of  the 
partitions,  as  far  as  is  reprefented  in  the  profile  (Fig. 
65.)  But  they  are  kept  within  partitions,  by  a  cover  a  b , 
(Fig.  69.)  which  is  put  into  the  notch  f  m,  (Fig.  59.)  and 
e  d,  (Fig.  61  ;)  and,  in  fhort,  into  all  the  notches,  which 
are  upon  a  level  with  each  other,  from  i  e  to  f  k,  (Fig. 
58*) 


Fig.  67  is  repeated  in  Fig.  69,  with  only  the  addition 
of  the  cover,  which  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  as 
long  as  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bin,  and  not  quite  a 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  faftened  by  two. 
ferews  a  and  b,  which  go  into  the  upper  edge  of  the 
large  partitions,  as  appears  in  the  profile  (Fig.  66  and 
70.)  Fig.  70  reprefents  one  of  the  large  partitions  of 
the  bin,  with  the  end  c  d  of  its  cover,  and  the  head  of 
one  of  the  ferews  which  faften  it.  Fig.  66  reprefents 
the  profile  of  one  of  the  fmall  partitions  of  a  valve  e  f,  of 
its  fpring  a  b,  and  of  the  cover  d  c.  This  figure  (hews 
alfo,  that  the  end  of  the  valve  clofes  with  the  lowell  edge 
of  the  partition  ;  as  may  be  feen  more  diftinCtly  at  d  o, 
(Fig.  67  and  69.) 

F  ig.  68  reprefents  the  back  of  thefe  fix  valves  faftened 
to  their  axis. 


The  end  of  each  valve,  d,  f,  b,  k,  m ,  0,  (Fig.  67.) 
is  bent  a  little  outward,  as  in  Fig.  71,  which  is  only  a 
repetition  of  Fig.  62,  with  the  addition  of  the  fprings  of 
the  valves,  and  their  cover. 

The  whole  bin,  furnifhed  with  the  fix  valves  and  their 
axis,  the  fix  fprings  and  their  ferews,  and  the  cover 
and  its  two  ferews,  but  not  the  axis  or  fcrew  which 
fufpends  the  bin  in  the  box,  weighs  four  ounces  and 
a  half. 

The  bin  thus  completed,  and  fufpended  in  the  box, 
as  was  faid  before  in  fpeaking  of  Fig.  50  and  53,  is 
again  covered  by  a  thin  plate  of  brafs  reprefented  in  per- 
fpeClive  at  i.  A,  k,  N,  P,  (Fig.  53.)  and  of  which  the 
profile  is  likewife  feen  at  /,  A,  s ,  k ,  (Fig.  50.)  This 
plate  is  bent  at  A  P,  (Fig.  53.)  in  fuch  manner  that  its 
bended  part  turns  inward,  over  the  upper  edge  of  the 
front  of  the  brafs-box  ;  and  its  edge,  which  is  feen  in 
profile  at  A  i,  (Fig.  50  and  53.)  and  fully  at  e  n ,  (Fig. 
48  and  49.)  is  faftened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  outer 
furface  of  this  plate  of  the  box,  by  two  ferews  e  and  », 
which  go  into  the  holes  /  and  m,  in  Fig.  56.  This 
plate,  from  its  bending  A  P,  (Fig.  53.)  projects  over 
into  the  box,  inclining  down  to  the  bin,  which  it  co¬ 
vers  as  low  as  N  k,  where  the  cover  of  the  bin  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  ends.  This  plate  performs  the  office 
of  a  fpring,  and  fhould  therefore  be  ferewed  on  very 
tight.  It  preffes  the  bin  againft  the  end  q  of  the 
fcrew  q  C,  (Fig.  50.)  The  breadth  AP  and  k  N  of 
this  plate,  (Fig.  53.)  is  the  fame  as  the  breadth  of 
the  infide  of  the  box ;  fo  that  its  two  edges,  A  k  and 
P  N,  Jie  clofe  to  the  inner  furfaces  of  the  two  large 
plates,  (Fig.  50  and  51.)  which  form  the  ends  of  the 
box. 


Of  the  three  Pipes  of  the  Seed-Box ,  Plate  XII.  and  XIII. 

Fig.  72  reprefents  a  perfpective  view  of  the  three^ 
pipes,  which  are  feen  partly  at  B,  D,  E,  Fig.  48  and’ 

49> 
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49,  Plate  XII.  and  at  a  b,  Fig.  r,  Plate  X.  They  are 
made  of  plates  of  brafs,  about  a  twelfth  part  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  are  feparated  from  each  other  only  by  a  fimple 
partition.  Their  front  is  feen  in  perfpe&ive,  and  on 
the  right-hand  fide  of  the  drill,  in  Fig.  72.  Their  back 
is  {hewn  in  perfpe&ive,  and  on  the  right-hand  fide  of 
the  drill,  in  Fig.  53.  Their  front  is  reprefented  geome¬ 
trically  in  Fig.  49  and  73;  and  their  back  in  big.  75. 
Fig.  74  reprefents  geometrically,  the  fide  or  profile  of 
the  middle  pipe,  which  is  inclined  with  the  piece  that 
fallens  it  to  the  plate.  The  profile  of  the  pipes  on  each 
fide  of  this  is  indicated  by  pricked  lines. 

Thefe  three  pipes,  (Fig.  72.)  are  fet  again  ft  the  plate 
(Fig.  56.)  in  fuch  manner  that  the  edges  a ,  b,  c,  d,  (big. 
72.)  are  applied  clofe  to  it,  and  in  the  fame  order,  at 
i  r,  v  g,  Fig.  56.  The  edges  g  h,  f  e,  (Fig.  72.)  are 
applied  in  like  manner  at  p  q,  s  e ,  (Fig.  56.)  The  line 
b  /;,  (Fig.  72.)  is  fet  exactly  even  with  r  q,  (Fig.  56.) 
By  this  means  the  anterior  furfaces  b  c  k  /,  and  f  h  l  m, 
of  the  two  outer  pipes,  (Fig.  72.)  exceed  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  as  at  B  D,  (Fig.  48  and  49  0  and  the  upper 
edges  a  n,  d  o,  e p,  g  q,  (big*  72.)  join  to  the  lower 
edges  of  the  four  partitions  (Fig.  56.)  at  r,  g,  e ,  p,  as 
is  feen  in  pcrfpe£tive  in  Fig.  53,  at  xu,  v  a,  t  a,  and  s  iv. 

Thefe  three  pipes,  which  hold  together,  are  faftened 
to  the  plate  by  means  cf  a  fingle  brafs  icutcheon  A,  (Fig. 
72,)  which  is  feen  dire£tly  in  front  at  H,  (Fig.  49.) 
and  at  A,  (Fig.  73.)  Its  fore  part  and  right-hand  fide 
are  feen  in  peripedtive  at  A  in  Fig.  72  ;  and  its  forepart 
and  left-hand  fide  at  H  (Fig.  48.)  Fig.  75  {hews  a  full 
view  of  the  back  part  of  it  at  A  ;  and  the  whole  profile 
of  it,  on  the  right-hand  fide,  is  feen  at  N  u  B  L,  (Fig. 
50.)  and  at  bd  If ,  (Fig.  74.)  This  fcutcheon  is  bent 
at  d  and  at  m.  Its  breadth  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
middle  pipe,  which  is  the  interval  between  the  other 

two,  as  is  feen  in  Fig.  48)  49>  72’  73’  75*  Fs  P*11^ 
b  d ,  (Fig.  74.)  is  foldered  or  riveted  to  the  lower  fur- 
face  of  the  middle  pipe :  from  thence  it  takes  an  hori¬ 
zontal  direction  from  d  to  in,  and  then  afeends  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  m  to  f.  This  length  m  d  is  one  inch, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  fcutcheon,  throughout,  is  about 
a  fixth  part  of  an  inch,  or  fomewhat  lefs.  The.  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  plate.  Fig.  56,  of  which  the  profile  is  here 
at  q  /,  Fig.  74,  is  exadlly  embraced  between  the  extre¬ 
mity  r  i  of  the  pipe,  and  the  fcutcheon  f  l.  Fhe  bot¬ 
tom,  q  r,  (Fig.  56.)  of  this  plate,  rells  upon  the  hori¬ 
zontal  part  0  l  of  the  fcutcheon,  (Fig.  74  '»)  an<^  tms 
fcutcheon  is  faftened  to  the  plate  by  a  ferew  p  g,  which 
goes  into  the  hole  n,  (Fig.  56.)  It  is  to  be  obfervpd, 
that  the  line  r  0,  (Fig.  74*)  is  e(lual  to  edges  a  b , 
e  d,  ef,  g  by  (Fig.  72.)  of  which  it  exprefies  the  pro¬ 
file  ;  that  its  farther  extent  0  a ,  (Fig.  74.)  is  equal  to 
the  lines  b  i,  c  k,  f  l,  h  m,  (Fig.  72.)  of  which  it  ex¬ 
prefies  the  profile;  'and  that  the  line  d  /,  (Fig*  740  is  in 
the  fame  horizontal  plane  as  the  line  bh,  (fig*  720 
The  angle  r,  /,  e,  (Fig.  74*)  is  hundred  and 

twenty-fix  degrees  ;  and  the  diftance  from  0  to  /  is  one 
third  of  an  inch.  The  outfide  breadth  of  theie  three 
pipes,  taken  together,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  plate  j 
and  each  of  them  occupies  a  third  part  of  that  fpace,  as 
in  Fig.  53,  56,  73  and  75.  Each  of  them  is  fquare.  I  he 
length  of  the  two  outer  pipes,  from  the  line  b  by  (big* 
72.)  or  from  the  bottom  q  r  of  the  plate,  (b  ig.  65.)  to  the 
line  i  m}  (Fig.  72.)  or  x  0,  (Fig*  56-)  is  one  inch  and  a 
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twelfth :  the  length  of  the  middle  pipe,  (Fig.  74.)  from 
iy  where  it  joins  to  the  plate,  to  its  other  end  0,  is  four 
inches  and  five  twelfths. 

Thefe  three  pipes  are  faftened  to  the  plate,  as  in  Fig. 
53.  The  edges  x,  z,  v ,  T,  E,  /,  /,  D,  s,  y,  of  their 
upper  openings,  are  circular,  that  they  may  fit  exactly, . 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  which 
is  there  indicated  by  pricked  lines,  and  is  fliewn  in  Fig. 
50,  by  the  line  t  v  f  which  exprefies  the  profile  of  theie 
edges, again  ft  which  the  cylinder  rubs  lightly  when  it  turns. 

Manner  of  working  the  Seed-box,  and  of  the  Pieces  which 
it  contains ,  Plate  XIII. 

The  line  or  edge^  h  of  the  fix  valves,  (Fig.  53.)  mufl 
be  very  near  to  the  furface  of  the  cellular  cylinder,  tho* 
not  quite  fo  clofe  as  to  occafion  a  fridlion  when  the  cy¬ 
linder  turns  ;  and  the  lower  end  of  each  valve  muft  an- 
fwer  to  a  row  of  cavities  ;  fo  that  die  part  F  of  the  feed- 
box,  (Fig.  50.)  being  filled  with  corn,  and  the  cylinder 
turning  from  b  to  r,  this  laft  carries  with  it  the  grains 
that  fall  into  the  cavities  which  pafs  under  the  edge  of 
the  correfponding  valves  :  thofe  that  fall  from  the  two 
valves  a  and  b ,  (Fig.  53.)  are  dropped,  by  the  cavities, 
into  the  pipe  G,  in  the  fpace  between  the  pricked  lines 
g  s  and  b  t,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  back  of  the  fhare 
which  is  on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  drill  ;  thofe  that  fall 
from  the  two  next  valves,  c  and  d ,  are  dropped  between 
the  pricked  lines  b  t  and  d  v ,  into  the  pipe  H,  and  are 
conveyed  to  the  back  of  the  fhare  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  drill :  and  thofe  that  fall  from  the  two  laft  valves, 
e  and  f,  are  dropped  between  the  pricked  lines  d  v  and 
h  x,  into  the  pipe  M,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  back  of 
the  fhare  which  is  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  drill. 

If  it  happens  that  feveral  grains  prefs  together  at  the 
fame  time,  at  the  outlet  of  any  one  of  the  valves,  fo  as 
to  choak  it,  that  valve  immediately  gives  way,  lets  them 
pafs,  and  is  inftantly  replaced  as  before,  by  means  of  its 
fpring  which  pufhes  it  back.  No  grain  is  ever  broken 
by  the  valves  :  fo  that  if  this  accident  does  fometimes 
happen  to  a  few,  it  is  not  during  the  time  of  actually 
fowing  the  feed,  but  only  when  the  drill  is  turned,  in  or¬ 
der  to  begin  another  bout,  or  when  the  feedfman,  inftead 
of  drawing  the  drill  forward,  drags  it  towards  himfelf, 
and  makes  the  cylinder  turn  backward. 

By  loofening  the  ferew  C  q ,  (Fig.  50.)  which  is  at 
B  in  Fig..  1,  the  bin,  before  prefled  againft  this  ferew 
by  the  fpring  or  plate  A  s  k ,  (Fig.  50.)  is  moved  farther 
from  the  cylinder,  the  fpace  between  the.  cylinder  and 
the  end  of  the  valves  is  increafed,  and  a  greater  quanti¬ 
ty  of  corn  then  pafles  at  a  time.  By  turning  the  ferew 
C  q  farther  in,  the  bin  is  pulhed  nearer  to  the  cylinder,, 
and  fewer  feeds  arc  dropped. 

To  know  exactly  how  much  the  bin  ftiould,  at  any 
time,  be  fet  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the  cylinder,  there 
is,  at  one  of  the  fides  of  the  bin,  a  fmall ferew,  of  which 
the  head  of  m  pafles  through  a  circular  opening  M  N,  (Fig. 
51.)  in  the  largeft  plate  of  the  box,  where  it  becomes  a 
certain  guide,  by  means  of  a  few  equal  divifions  engraved 
and  numbered  at  the  edge  of  that  opening.  The  center 
of  the  arch  of  this  opening  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  hole 
n,  upon  which  the  bin  moves. 

Of  the  Hopper ,  Plate  XIII. 

Fig.  67.  reprefents  in  perfpe£tive  the  hopper  which 
is  feen  at  A  in  Fig.  1,  and  of  which  the  bottom  covers 

*  the 
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the  top  of  the  feed-box.  D,  (Fig.  76.)  is  the  front, 
and  A  the  right  hand  end  of  the  hopper.  The  boards 
■which  form  the  ends  A  and  B  are  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  ;  thofe  of  the  fides  D  and  C  are  feven  twelfths 
of  an  inch  thick  ;  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  cover  is  five 
twelfths  of  an  inch.  The  fides  and  ends,  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  to  the  bottom,  are  join¬ 
ed  together  by  dove-tail  tenons;  and  the  bottom  is  join¬ 
ed  to  the  ends  A  and  B  by  tenons  which  go  into  mor- 
tifes  in  thefe  ends,  as  may  be  feen  on  the  line  b  g.  The 
four  tenons  G,  H,  E,  F,  enter  into  the  mortifes  R, 
S,  T,  in  Fig.  24,  of  which  the  dimenfions  have  been 
given.  Thofe  dimenfions  fix  the  length  g  et  or  k  d,  of 
•the  hopper,  (Fig.  76.) 

Its  breadth,  from  outfide  to  outfide,  at  a  A,  or  b  g, 
is  feven  inches  ;  and  its  outfide  depth  k  g,  or  d  c,  is 
eight  inches  and  a  half.  The  height  of  the  legs  of  the 
hopper,  from  the  line  h  /,  where  it  refts  upon  the  upper 
furface  of  the  table,  to  the  line  b  g,  which  is  the  under 
furface  of  its  bottom,  is  determined  by  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  top  of  the  feed-box  and  the  top  of  the  table : 
it  is  here  eight  inches  and  a  fixth.  In  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  two  legs,  are  two  openings,  N  and  P, 
rounded  at  their  top,  to  let  through  them  the  iron  axis 
which  bears  the  cellular  cylinder,  and  keeps  the  feed- 
box  Heady  under  the  hopper.  Thefe  two  openings  are 
feven  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters 
wide.  The  hopper  is  fattened  to  the  table  by  two  hooks, 
one  of  which  is  feen  entire  at  LNM,  and  part  of  the 
other  at  P  Each  of  them  moves  upon  its  rivet  L, 
juft  above  the  opening  of  the  foot,  and  is  bent  from 
thence  to  N  to  make  room  for  the  paffage  of  the  axis  ; 
after  which  it  hooks  into  a  ring  M  and  fixed  upon 
the  table,  but  not  mentioned  before. 

Towards  D  is  a  fquare  opening,  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  cut  immediately  above  the  bottom,  and  through 
which  the  hopper  may  be  emptied.  This  opening  is 
fhut  by  a  fmall  plate  of  iron,  or  brafs,  which  turns  like 
a  latch  upon  a  fcrew  n ,  which  fattens  it  at  that  end, 
whilft  the  other  end  r  is  Hipped  down  to  the  fmall  piece 
of  brafs  or  iron  v  x ,  which  is  fattened  to  the  box  by  a 
fcrew  at  x,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  pricked  part  of  the 
latch,  near  r,  is  covered  by  the  end  v  of  this  laft  fmall 
piece,  which  is  bent  for  that  purpofe,  fo  as  not  to  lie 
quite  clofe  to  the  box,  and  the  edge  r  q  of  the  farther 
part  of  the  latch  refts  upon  the  edge  *  of  this  fmall  piece. 

Of  the  Fore-Carriage ,  Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  77  is  a  perfpedlive  view  of  the  fore  carriage  with¬ 
out  its  wheels.  It  is  feen  with  its  wheels  in  Fig.  1. 
Plate  X.  Fig.  80  reprefents  a  geometrical  plan  of  the’ 
infide  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  fore-carriage,  which 
is  feen  at  t  Fig.  1,  Plate  X.  and  Fig.  81,  Plate  XIV. 
reprefents  a  fe&ion  of  it.  P  and  (Fig.  77.)  are  the 
two  fore-ends  of  the  beams,  to  which  the  fore-carriage 
is' fattened  by  hooks  and  rings. 

In  Fig.  77,  a  d ,  and  D  E,  are  the  two  exactly  fimi- 
lar  pieces  which  are  feen  at  8  s  andV  rin  Fig.  1.  Their 
length  a  d ,  (Fig.  77.)  is  two  feet  eight  inches  ;  their 
breadth,  d  A,  is  two  inches  and  two  thirds,  and  their 
thicknefs  is  two  inches.  They  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  connedted  by  two  traverfes,  g ,  h ,  /,  /,  of 
which  the  ends  are  tenons  pinned  into  mortifes  in  the 
pieces  DE,  «  d.  Thefe  two  traverfes  are  omitted  in  Fig. 

Plate  X.  in  order  to  render  that  drawing  the  more  fimple. 
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The  length  of  thefe  traverfes,  exclufive  of  their  tenons,, 
is  two  feet,  their  breadth  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter, 
and  their  thicknefs  one  inch.  Thefe  two  traverfes  are 
perpendicular  to  the  two  other  pieces.  Their  diftance 
from  each  other,  between  the  fartheft  outfide  edge  g  h 
of  the  one,  Fig.  77,  and  the  fartheft  outfide  edge  /  / 
of  the  other,  is  feven  inches  and  a  half.  The  edge  g  h 
is  one  foot  fix  inches  and  a  third  diftant  from  the  two 
ends  B  and  D. 

F  G  is  an  axle-tree,  of  which  the  middle  part  n  s  is 
two  inches  and  feven  twelfths  fquare,  and  of  which  the 
upper  angles  are  cut  off  as  in  the  drawing.  The  fquare 
(boulders  of  the  two  ends  r  n,  from  whence  the  fpindles 
proceed,  proje£t  a  very  little  beyond  the  outfide  of  the 
pieces  13  E,  and  a  dy  in  order  that  the  nave  of  the  wheels 
may  not  rub  againft  thefe  pieces.  The  fpindles  s  G,  n 
F,  are  eight  inches  and  a  third  long,  and  one  inch  and 
five  twelfths  in  diameter.  This  axle-tree  is  placed  upon 
the  pieces  D  E,  a  dy  parallel  to  the  traverfes  ghy  f  /,  in 
fuch  manner  that  the  diftance  from  the  line  s  n  to  the 
ends  E  and  A,  is  a  foot  and  a  half.  This,  axle-tree  is 
fattened  to  the  two  pieces  D  E,  a  dy  by  two  iron  pins 
and  nuts,  b  q,  an  inch  and  a  fixth  fquare,  of  which  the 
fcrew,  which  is  feven  twelfths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
has  a  head  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  lies 
clofe  to  the  under  furface.  This  fcrew  is  reprefented 
with  its  nut  in  Fig.  78.  Upon  this  axle-tree  are  fixed 
two  wooden  pins,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  five  tenths 
of  an  inch,  or  a  whole  inch  in  diameter.  Thefe  pins  are 
perpendicular  upon  the  upper  furface  of  the  axle-tree  ;  the 
fpace  between  them  is  four  inches,  and  this  fpace  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  axle-tree.  This  axle-tree  is 
pierced  perpendicularly  between  the  two  pins,  to  admit 
another  pin,  which  will  foon  be  fpoken  of. 

The  two  wheels,  which  are  placed  at  F  and  G,  are 
exa&ly  alike.  Fig.  80  reprefents  the  infide  of  one  of  thefe 
wheels,  with  a  pully  fixed  round  its  nave,  and  faftened 
to  its  fpokes  by  four  fcrews,  each  of  which  goes  through 
the  pully  and  one  of  the  fpokes.  This  pully  is  feen  in 
profile  at  b  d,  (Fig.  81.)  with  two  of  its  fcrews. 

The  total  diameter,  g  A,  of  each  wheel,  exclufive  of 
its  iron  hoop,  is  two  feet  and  a  half ;  that  of  the  nave 
p  q  is  four  inches  and  one  fixth  ;  that  of  the  pully  b  d  is 
one  foot  two  inches  and  a  fixth  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the 
pully  is  an  inch  and  one  third  ;  its  groove,  which  is  cut 
down  fquare,  is  two  thirds  of  an  inch  wide,  and  two 
thirds  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  The  length  p  r, 
or  q  s  of  the  nave,  is  fix  inches  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the 
wheel  at  i  n  is  an  inch  and  two  thirds,  and  at  i  A  two 
inches  and  a  quarter.  Of  the  four  hooks  R,  H,  T,  K, 
(Fig.  77.)  which  ferve,  by  means  of  two  rings,  to  fallen 
the  fore-carriage  to  the  ends  of  the  beams  P  Q^.  the  two, 
H  and  K,  are  faftened  in  the  ufual  way,  by  nailing  them, 
at  their  fiat  end,  upon  the  two  pieces  of  the  fore-carriage  : 
but  the  other  two,  R  and  T,  are  ftiaped  like  a  carpenter’s 
fquare,  of  which  one  end  is  fcrewed  upon  the  beam, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  putting  on  or  taking  off  the  ring. 
At  T,  this  hook  is  placed  in  its  proper  fituation  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  ring :  at  R,  it  is  turned  the  other  way,  that  the 
ring  may  be  taken  off  eafily. 

Of  the  Pieces  which  fupport  the  Drill  upon  its  Fore- carriage  y 

Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  82  reprefents  in  perfpe&ive  a  piece  of  wood  which 
fupports  the  drill  upon  its  fore- carriage,  when  there  is 

occafion 
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occafion  to  turn  it  in  lowing.  This  piece  may  be  called 
the  pole.  It  is  feen  at  x  d  in  Fig.  i ,  Plate  X.  Its  end  A, 
(Fig.  82.)  enters  into  the  two  bridles  or  belts  g  rh  and 
a  c  by  (Fig.  26,)  which  have  been  fpoken  of  before,  and  of 
which  one  is  feen  near  d  in  Fig.  j.  Its  other  end  q  r, 
(Fig.  82.)  refts  upon  the- axle-tree  (Fig.  77.)  between 
the  two  pins,  as  is  expreffed  by  pricked  lines  in  Fig.  82, 
and  as  may  be  feen  at  x  in  Fig.  1. 

The  breadth  q  r,  (Fig.  82.)  of  the  lower  furface  of 
this  piece  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  to  its  end  A  ;  and  its  thicknefs  through¬ 
out  its  whole  length  q  s  is  an  inch  and  a  half.  Its  upper 
angles  are  taken  off,  from  the  end  q  r  to  s ;  but  from  s 
to  A,  this  piece  is  fhaped  like  the  two  bridles  or  belts 
into  which  it  is  to  enter. 

Its  length  from  q  to  s  is  one  foot  feven  inches  and 
flve-fixths ;  and  from  s  to  /,  it  is  two  inches  and  feven- 
twelfths.  At  ty  the  thicknefs  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is 
taken  off  from  its  under  furface,  as  at  tv-,  and  from  v 
to  A,  its  length  is  five  inches  and  five-twelfths.  It  is  the 
length  5  A,  that  goes  into  the  two  belts  or  bridles  g  r  hy 
and  a  c  by  (Fig.  26,  Plate  XI.)  and  the  notch  or  fhoulder  t 
is  made  in  order  to  infert  a  wedge  whenever  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  end  q  r,  (Fig.  82.)  reft  upon  the  middle 
of  the  axle-tree,  in  order  to  convey  the  drill  the  more 
eafily  to  any  diftant  part,  without  putting  it  upon  its 
hind-carriage.  This  wedge  faves  the  feedfman  the 
trouble  of  holding  up  the  handles  of  the  drill  fo  high  as 
he  would  otherwife  be  obliged  to  do,  to  make  the  end 
qr  of  this  piece  (Fig.  82.)  reft  upon  the  axle-tree.  It 
is  hy  the  help  of  this  piece,  that  the  feedfman,  when  he 
comes  to  the  end  of  each  bout  of  the  drill,  is  enabled 
very  eafily  to  turn  it  in  order  to  begin  another,  by  lift¬ 
ing  the  drill  up  by  its  handles  ;  for  as  the  end  of  this 
piece  refts  upon  the  middle  of  the  axle-tree,  he  makes 
the  drill  follow  the  fore-carriage  which  is  drawn  by  a 
horfe ;  and  as  the  diftance,  in  this  cafe,  is  but  five  or  fix 
feet,  there  is  no  occafion  for  his  making  ufe  of  the  wedge. 
By  this  means  the  drill  is  turned  conveniently,  and  with¬ 
out  any  lofs  of  time. 

The  line  A  vy  t  s,  are  even  ;  but  q  s  is  inclined  at  t  s, 
and  makes  with  it  an  angle  t  s  q  of  166  degrees,  s  a  and 
g  n  are  two  fquare  pins,  faftened  by  tenons  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  breadth  of  the  under  furface  r  q  r,  perpendi¬ 
cularly  to  the  lower  furface  t  s.  The  pin  s  a  is  placed 
near  the  bending  s,  and  the  diftance  between  the  edges 
or  lines  s  a  and  g  n ,  is  fourteen  inches  and  two  thirds. 
The  breadth  a  0  and  np  of  thefe  pins,  is  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  ;  their  thicknefs  is  two  thirds  of  an  inch  ;  the 
length  of  s  a  is  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  that  of  g  n 
five  inches.  This  pin£  n  is  refted  againft  the  axle-tree 
F  G  of  Fig.  77,  and  the  other,  s  ciy  (Fig.  82.)  is  placed 
near  the  table  of  the  drill.  The  ufe  of  thefe  two  pins 
is  only  to  hinder  this  piece  of  wood  from  flipping  out 
of  the  two  belts  before  deferibed. 

Fig.  83  reprefents  in  pcrfpe£live  the  piece  of  wood 
which  fupports  the  drill  upon  its  fore-carriage,  when  it 
is  placed  upon  its  hind-carriage,  in  order  to  be  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  This  piece  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  feen  in  Fig.  1,  which  reprefents  the  drill  in  the 
ftate  of  adhuft  lowing,  and  without  its  hind-carriage. 
The  end  A,  (Fig.  83.)  goes  into  the  belts  e  fy  g  by 
(Fig.  21.)  before  deferibed,  like  which  it  is  lhaped ; 
and  the  end  B,  (Fig.  83.)  refts  upon  the  axle-tree, 
(Fig.  77.)  between  the  two  pins..  This  part  of  the 
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axle-tree  is  covered  before  and  beneath  by  a  flip  or  hoclc 
of  iron,  B  E  C,  (Fig.  83.)  which  is  nailed  under  the 
end  of  the  piece  A  B,  as  in  Fig.  84.  The  axle-tree, 
the  bar,  and  its  hook,  are  traverfed  hy  an  iron  pin,  D  E, 
(Fig.  83.)  and  d  e  (Fig.  84.)  which  pafles  through  the 
hole  in  the  axle-tree,  between  the  two  pins,  (Fig.  77.) 
The  length  of  this  piece,  A  B,  (Fig.  83.)  is  three  feet 
and  four  inches  :  its  breadth  is  two  inches  and  a  half,  and 
its  thicknefs  is  one  inch  and  a  third.  rlhc  pin  F  G> 
which  is  fufpended  here,  is  put  into  the  ring  or  bridle 
L,  (Fig.  22.)  and  goes  through  the.  hole  immediately 
underneath  it. 

Of  the  Hind-Carriage,. 

This  hind-carriage  is  fo  Ample  that  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  give  a  drawing  of  it.  It  confifts  only  of  two 
common  wheels,  unihod  with  iron,  two  feet  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  fet  upon  a  very  Ample  axle-tree, 
in  the  upper  furface  of  which  are  two  holes,  into  which 
are  put  the  two  pins  before-mentioned,  which  are  under 
the  beams  of  the  drill.  One  of  them  is  feen  at  /  hy 
(Fig.  3.)  and  likewife  at  a,  (Fig.  1.)  Plate  X. 

It  is  neceflary  to  fix,  by  proper  marks,  the  refpe£tive 
places  of  the  feveral  ferews  and  mortifes  of  the  whole 
machine,  in  order  that  when  it  is  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again,  none  of  thefe  pieces  may  be  mif- 
placed,  or  any  of  the  helixes  (or  fpiral  lines)  which  the- 
flat-headed  ferews  have  formed  in  the  wood,  be-fpoiled. 

It  is  better  to  make  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  bend  a 
little  more  than  thofe  before  deferibed,  and  reprefented. 
in  Fig.  5,  Plate  X.  They  fhould  bend  fo  that  the  point 
e  of  the  tooth  may  project  about  four  inches  beyond  the 
pricked  line/v 

Figures  85  and  86,  Plate  XIV.  compared  with  Figures 
2  and  3 1 ,  Plate  X.  and  XII. 

The  mortife  A,  in  Fig.  85,  is  the  fame  as  that  which 
is  marked  Qjn  Fig.  2.  But  the  end  of  each  beam, 
fhould  be  made  about  two  inches  wider  on  the  inflde, 
and  a  fecond  mortife  B,  (Fig.  8 5 . J  fhould  be  cut  through 
it,  fimilar  and  parallel  to  the  former,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  five-fixths  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  from  it,  that  the 
{hare  may  he  faftened  in  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
as  it  may  be  found  proper  to  place  the  two  fore-fhares 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from  each  other,  in  order  to  fow 
the  rows  elofer  than  they  would  be  by  the  fttuation  of 
the  mortifes  Q^and  R,  (Fig.  2.)  but  then  the  pipes 
which  anfwer  to  the  back  of  thefe  two  {hares  fliould  be 
faftened  in  the  manner  which  will  be  explained  here¬ 
after. 

The  middle  piece  K  L,  (Fig.  2.)  fliould  project  be¬ 
yond  the  table,  from  C  to  D,  (Fig.  85.)  about  nine 
inches  or  a  foot,  and  the  belt  or  bridle  L,  (Fig.  2.) 
fliould  be  fupp refled.  This  fame  piece  fliould  have,  in 
its  part  E  F,  (Fig.  85.)  nearly  the  fame  breadth  as  the 
end  of  the  beams  H,  I  ;  and  two  mortifes,  E  F,  inflead 
of  one,  in  which  the  {hare,  thicker  than  was  faid  before 
in  its  upper  part,  is  to  be  faftened  by  two  tenons  amt 
a  key.  The  pipe  which  terminates  behind  this  ftiare, 
inftead  of  paffing  Tideways,  as  in  Fig.  3r,  will  go 
feraiter  and  more  eafily  through  the  hole  G,  (Fig.  85.) 
which  is  feen  at  K,  (Fig.  86.)  and  from  thence  through 
the  thicknefs  of  the  ftiare,  which  will  be  pierced  for  this 
purpofe  from  K  to  G.  The  foie  of  this  ftiare^  fiom 
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this  hole  to  Its  bottom,  will  be  of  the  fame  thicknefs  as 
was  mentioned  before. 

Figures  87  and  88,  Plate  XIV.  compared  with  Figures  29 

and  30,  Plate  XI. 

The  upper  openings,  f  d,  h  0,  (Fig.  29.)  of  the  two 
foremoft  pipes  fhould  be  joined  by  a  good  hinge  A, 
(Fig.  87.)  well  foldered  to  them,  and  of  which  the  pin, 
ending  with  a  ring  at  one  end,  may  eafily  be  taken  out. 
By  means  of  this  hinge,  thefe  two  pipes  may  be  fet  clofer 
together,  or  farther  afunder,  like  the  legs  of  a  compafs, 
and  be  fitted  to  the  different  fituations  of  their  {hares. 
The  faftening  of  the  lower  end  of  thefe  pipes  will  be 
^nearly  the  fame  as  was  deferibed  in  Fig.  30  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  inftead  of  bending  the  fquare  k  i  g  of  that 
figure  only  at  /,  upon  its  upper  furface,  and  making  its 
part  k  i  run  lengthways  of  the  beam  E  F  ;  here,  (Fig. 
88.)  is  twilled  as  it  were  in  its  bending,  in  order  that  the 
part  s  n  may  lie  acrofs  this  beam,  and  lengthways  of  the 
table.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  (hare  A  be  put  into  the  mor- 
tife  B,  the  parts  s  n  muff  be  flipped  farther,  till  the  hole 
j  can  be  faftened  at  n ,  by  the  thumb-ferew  which 
is  at  n :  and  as  this  part,  being  held  only  by  a  fmgle 
ferew,  might  be  apt  to  loofen  and  jog,  a  piece  or 
flip  of  iron,  a  v3  is  permanently  fixed  at  its  edge, 
fo  as  to  keep  it  tight  in  either  of  its  fituations.  The 
ferew  n  fallens  in  a  nut  funk  into  the  upper  furface 
of  the  beam,  where  this  nut  is  permanently  fixed,  and 
covered  by  the  table.  There  fhould  like  wife  be  two 
holes  in  the  other  part  of  the  fquare,  towards  7,  to  ferve 
for  the  two  different  fituations  of  the  lhare.  The  pipes 
of  the  {hares  are  more  eafily  made  round,  as  is  here  repre- 
fented,  than  fquare,  as  was  directed  before. 

Figure  89,  Plate  XIV.  compared  with  Figure  35,  Plate  XL 

Inftead  of  the  fmall  groove  n ,  (Fig.  35.)  in  the  brafs 
cylinder,  intended  for  introducing  a  little  oil  to  that 
part  ;  a  more  fimple  way  will  be  to  bore  a  perpendicular 
hole  />,  (Fig.  89.)  through  the  head  of  the  ftandard, 
down  to  the  fpindle  ;  and  this'hole  may  be  covered  by  a 
fmall  plate  A,  made  to  turn  upon  a  ferew  or  rivet. 

Figures  9c,  91,  92,  93,  and  94,  Plate  XIV.  compared 
with  Figures  50  and  53,  Plate  XIII. 

As  the  three  pipes  or  funnels  G,  If,  M,  (Fig.  53.) 
embrace  at  their  upper  opening  only  a  fmall  part,  f  t, 
(Fig.  30.)  of  the  cellular  cylinder,  fome  grains  may 
chance  to  be  loft  on  the  fide  where  this  cylinder  is  not 
covered,  from  d  to  f.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
they  may  be  made  fo  as  to  embrace  the  whole  lower  femi- 
diameter  dft ,  of  the  cylinder  in  the  manner  reprefented 
in  Fig.  90,  91,  92,  93,  94. 

The  firft  funnel,  which  is  feen  geometrically  at  A, 
B  B,  (Fig.  90.)  is  reprefented  in  perfpeclive,  and  of 
a  fmall  fize,  in  Fig.  93,  where  its  corefponding  parts 
are  marked  with  the  fame  letters  #,  b  b.  This  is  the 
funnel  M  of  Fig.  53.  The  fecond  large  funnel,  of 
which  a  part  appears  at  D,  (Fig.  90.)  is  feen  entire  and 
in  perfpedlive,  in  Fig.  92,  where  the  fame  part  is  marked 
d.  This'  is  the  funnel  H  of  Fig.  53.  Two  fcutcheons 
g  and  p  are  foldered  to  this  funnel,  and  fallen  it,  by 
fcrews,  to  the  fore  and  hind  inner  furfaces  of  the  box, 
-tis  at  P  G,  (Fig.  90.)  The  third  funnel,  which  does 
not  appear  in  Fig.  90,  and  which  is  like  the  firft,  is  re¬ 
prefented  in  Fig,  91.  This  is  the  funnel  G  of  Fig.  53. 


Thefe  three  funnels  are  made  feparately,  of  very  thin 
plates  of  brafs,  bent,  and  well  foldered  ;  and  are  afterwards 
firmly  rivetted  to  each  other,  fide  to  fide,  as  in  the  per- 
fpedlive,  (Fig.  94.)  They  are  fo  tightly  joined,  that 
the  fcutcheons  £  />,  (Fig.  92  and  93.)  are  alone  fufficient 
to  hold  them  all  in  their  proper  places. 


Figures  95  and 96,  Plate  XVI.  compared  with  Figures  66, 

Plate  XIII. 


In  the  reprefentation  of  this  part  in  Fig.  66,  the  valve 
e  f  \  is  adlually  clofed  by  its  fpring  a  b ,  to  the  cover  d  c , 
and  in  this  fituation  it  is  fhut :  but  when  the  corn  preffes 
againft  this  valve,  and  forces  it  into  the  fituation  a  b, 
(Fig.  95.)  a  grain  may  jump  fo  as  to  get  between  the 
valve  and  the  cover,  and  thereby  hinder  the  valve  from 
doling  again  ;  fo  that  more  corn  would  continue  to  run 
out.  To  guard  againft  this  accident,  each  valve  muff: 
have  a  fmall  tongue  p  immediately  below  the  cover, 
and  the  cover  muft  be  bent  in  that  place,  to  receive 
the  tongue  when  the  valves  clofe.  Both  of  thefe  are 
reprefented  feparately  in  perfpedive,  in  Fig.  96. 


Figure  97,  Plate  XIV.  compared  with  Figures  ro  and  5  r, 

Plate  Xm. 

Inftead  of  the  index  m,  (Fig.  50.)  and  the  graduated 
opening  M  N,  (Fig.  51.)  an  eafier  and  more  fimple 
way  will  be,  to  fallen  the  end  A  of  a  graduated  limb 
or  border  of  a  circle,  A  B,  (Fig.  97.)  to  the  bin,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  its  other  end  B  may  projedl  through 
a  hole  in  the  front  of  the  brafs-box.  This  will  mark 
exadlly  the  fituation  of  the  bin. 

Figure  98  compared  with  the  Figures  82,  85,  Plate  XIV. 

21,  26,  Plate  XI. 

When  the  middle  piece  is  lengthened,  as  at  C  D, 
(Fig.  85.)  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  ring  or  bridle 

L,  (Fig.  2.)  and  f  k ,  (Fig.  26.)  or  for  the  pieces  s  a 
and^  «,  (Fig-  82.)  and  then  the  pole  A,  of  this  Fig. 
82,  will  pafs  through  the  belt  A,  (Fig.  98.)  and  through 
another  belt  B,  which  laft  goes  round  it  and  the  piece 
I).  This  belt  is  fixed  by  two  fcrews  under  the  piece 
B  D.  'Flie  pin  C,  which  penetrates  into  the  table,  will 
complete  the  fixing  of  this  pole.  The  hole  K,  (Fig. 
85.)  receives  the  pin  F  G,  (Fig.  83.)  which  goes  through 
the  two  pieces  C  D,  (Fig.  85.)  and  A  B,  (Fig.  83.) 

M.  de  ChateauvieuxV  Jnfru  flier  s  concerning  the  Manner 

of  ufmg  his  Drill-Plough. 

This  drill  is  reprefented  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  X.  with 
all  its  parts  put  together,  in  a  llate  fit  for  working. 
When  the  thongs  which  encompafs  the  grooves  of  the 
pullies  QJP  of  the  axis  in  Fig.  1,  and  thofe  of  the  fore¬ 
carriage  u  ty  are  ftretched  properly,  and  the  hopper  is 
filled  with  corn,  a  horfe  is  to  be  harnefled  to  the  fpring- 
tree  bar,  and  an  intelligent  man,  who  can  walk  a  good 
pace,  fhould  guide  this  horfe,  which  Ihould  be  a  mild, 
tradlable  creature. 

“  The  feedfman  will  hold  the  handles  of  the  drill,  in 
order  to  diredl  it:  and  he  will  warn  the  guide  Whenever 
he  deviates  from  the  llrait  line  in  which  he  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  keep.  He  will  alfo  obferve  from  time  to  time, 
whether  the  diftribution  of  the  feed  is  not  Hopped  hy 
fome  unexpedled  accident :  for  he  can  fee  the  end  of  the 
pipes  through  which  the  grain  Ihould  drop  ;  befides 
which  die  corn  makes  a  little  noife  in  paffmg  through 
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the  pipes,  and  he  may  eafily  hear  it.  The  feedfman 
will  take  particular  care  that  the  thongs  do  not  flip  out 
of  the  grooves  of  the  pullies  ;  and  if  they  do,  he  will 
replace  them  inftantly  :  but  this  accident  is  very  rare  ; 
nor,  indeed,  does  it  hardly  ever  happen,  unlefs  the 
thongs  are  new,  and  have  not  yet  been  fufliciently 
ftretched.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  we  have 
tried  hempen  ropes,  and  fmall  iron  chains :  but  thongs 
of  leather  are  much  better  than  any  other  thing. 

“  “Care  fliould  be  taken,  that  the  feed-corn  be  free 
from  grit,  dirt,  or  little  ftones  ;  for  either  of  thefe 
might  damage  the  valves  of  the  bin.  If  the  corn  has 
been  fteeped  in  lime-water,  as  is  the  pradtice  of  fome 
farmers,  in  hopes  of  preferving  their  crops  from  fmut,  it 
muff  not  be  fown  till  it  is  fo  dry  that  the  grains  will  flip 
eafily  over  one  another. 

“  The  feedfman  will  be  particularly  careful  to  re- 
plenifli  the  hopper  before  it  is  quite  empty. 

“  He  will  oil  the  fpindles  of  the  axis  once  or  twice  a 
day  ;  obferving  that  they  require  mod  frequent  oiling 
when  the  drill  works  in  dry  ground,  which  fends  up  a 
very  fine  dufl :  and  he  muft  cleanfe  the  fpindles  and  the 
pipes  in  which  they  turn,  every  morning,  by  rubbing  off 
the  old  oil,  and  putting  on  new.  He  will  alfo,  from 
time  to  time,  cleanfe  the  fpindles  of  the  axle-tree  of  the 
fore-carriage,  and  rub  them  with  foap.  If  any  rain 
happens  to  fall  during  the  time  of  fowing,  he  muff  wipe 
the  drill  very  dry,  as  foon  as  he  has  got  it  home,  and 
particularly  about  the  axis,  to  prevent  its  ruffing.  It  is 
even  highly  proper  to  have  a  leather  covering  to  put 
over  the  table  and  all  the  parts  upon  it,  and  likewife  over 
tire  ffandards,  the  axis,  and  the  hopper.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  the  proper  cut  of  this  covering. 

“  The  prudent  hufbandman  fhould  always  have  with 
his  drill,  a  fmall  box,  containing  a  hammer,  a  pair  of 
pincers,  a  turn-ferew,  thongs,  ropes,  nails,  irong- rings 
and  buckles,  a  little  bottle  of  oil,  and  other  fuch  like 
things,  in  order  that,  if  any  of  them  fliould  be  wanted 
in  the  field,  he  may  not  lofe  time  by  being  obliged  to 
fend  home  for  them. 

“  'The  feedfman  will  obferve,  when  he  is  going  to 
fow,  not  to  leave  the  wedge  /,  (Fig.  24,  Plate  XI.) 
under  the  pole,  in  order  that  the  end  c,  (Fig.  1,  Plate  X.) 
may  not  prefs  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  fore-carriage. 
(The  only  ufe  of  the  pole,  at  the  time  of  fowing,  is  to 
turn  the  drill  when  a  fecond  bed  is  to  be  fown  after  the 
firft  is  finifhed,  and  fo  of  others.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  if  this  end  of  the  pole  fliould  make  the  drill  reft 
upon  the  axle-tree,  'it  might  often  happen,  that,  by  its 
being  thereby  too  much  fubjefted  to  the  motions  of  the 
lore-carriage,  the  ftones  or  clods  which  the  wheels  may 
meet  with,  would,  by  raifing  them  higher  than  the  ge¬ 
neral  furface,  throw  the  fhares  out  of  the  ground,  or  at 
leaft  occafion  the  furrows  to  be  fhallower  in  thofe  places ; 
things  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

“  We  have  represented  but  one  fpring-tree  bar,  in 
Fig.  i,  becaufe  we  think  a  fingle  horfe  may  be  ufed, 
without  any  inconvenience,  when  the  ground  is  not  too 
much  loaded  with  wet :  but  if  the  land  be  too  full  of 
water,  two  horfes  muft  be  put  to  the  drill,  which,  in 
that  cafe,  muft  have  a  double  bar,  the  manner  of  order¬ 
ing  which  is  too  wrell  known  to  need  any  defeription. 
Each  horfe  will  then  go  in  a  furrow,  and  they  will  not 
poach  the  bed,  as  would  be  the  cafe,  in  wet  land,  if  the 
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drill  was  drawn  by  only  one  horfe,  whofe  fteps  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  middle  of  the  bed. 

“  For  want  of  horfes,  oxen  may  be  ufed,  and  the 
fowing  may  be  performed  equally  well. 

“  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  quantity  of  feed 
diftributed  by  the  drill  is  exactly  the  fame,  whether  the 
horfes  or  oxen  go  faft  or  flow.  If,  for  example,  one 
bed  is  fown  in  ten  minutes,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes  are  employed  to  fow  another,  of  equal  dimenfions, 
neither  more  or  lefs  feed  will  be  dropped  in  one,  than  in 
the  other  ;  becaufe  the  revolutions  of  the  cylinder,  (Fig. 

39.)  are  invariably  regulated  by  thofe  of  the  wheels  of 
the  fore-carriage,  whofe  circumference,  be  it  turned 
quick  or  flow,  will  always  deferibe  a  line  of  equal  length, 
and  the  cylinder  turns  exactly  with  thefe  wheels.  The 
only  diflerence  that  can  arife  from  the  greater  or  lefe, 
fpeed  of  the  horfe,  is  the  gain  or  lofs  of  time  :  but  the 
quantity  of  feed  fown  will  be  conftantly  the  fame,  fo 
long  as  the  drill  remains  fet  in  the  fame  manner. 

“  The  greater  or  lefs  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  its  having 
been  well  or  ill  prepared  for  fowing,  its  ftate  of  drynefs 
or  humidity,  and  feveral  other  circumftances  which 
fhould  be  carefully  attended  to,  will  oblige  the  hufband¬ 
man  fometimes  to  vary  the  quantity  of  feed.  The  drill 
is  accordingly  made  to  diftribute  more  or  lefs,  by  the 
means  before-mentioned,  of  placing  the  bin  nearer  to, 
or  farther  from  the  cellular  cylinder,  by  turning  the 
ferew  L,  (Fig.  50,  Plate  XIII.)  By  fetting  the  bin 
farther  off,  a  greater  quantity  of  feed  is  dropped  ;  and 
by  bringing  it  nearer,  a  lefs  proportion  is  fown.  It  will 
be  eafy  to  find  the  proper  diltance  at  which  to  fix  it,  in. 
order  to  its  giving  out  exactly  the  defired  quantity  of  feed. 

“  Though  this  method  affords  a  pretty  wide  latitude, 
it  may  fometimes  not  be  fufficient.  This  is  a  cafe  which 
will  very  feldom  happen,  and  which  we  have  not  yet  met 
with  ;  but  if  it  fliould  at  any  time  take  place,  the  drill 
may  eafily  be  made  to  diftribute  ftill  more  or  lefs  feed,  by 
changing  the  pullies  of  the  axis,  Fig.  39,  Plate  XII.  for 
others  of  a  larger  or  fmaller  diameter,  which  will  either 
accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  of  the  axis,  in  proportion  • 
to  their  fize* 

“We  will  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  pullies  are 
but  of  half  the  diameter  of  thofe  before  deferibed.  It  is 
evident  that  thefe  fmaller  pullies  will  make  the  axis  turn 
round  twice,  where  it  turned  but  once  with  the  former, 
and  that  double  the  quantity  of  feed  will  confequently  be 
dropped  on  the  fame  length  of  ground.  By  the  fame  rule5, 
pullies  twice  as  large  will  turn  the  axis  but  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  and  but  half  the  quantity  of  feed  will  of 
courfe  be  let  fall,  in  the  fame  fpace.  The  proportion  of 
the  feed  fown  may  likewife  be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  by 
a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  cavities  in  the  cellular  cylin¬ 
der  ;  and  the  changing  of  this  cylinder  it  foon  and  eafily 
performed  :  but,  as  was  faid  before,  there  will  very  fel¬ 
dom  be  any  occafion  for  thefe  alterations. 

“  The  furrows  opened  by  the  fhares  of  the  drill,  and 
in  which  the  feeds  are  depofited,  fliould  be  of  different 
depths,  in  different  cafes  ;  and  this  may  be  effe£ted  by 
means  of  the  rings  which  fallen  the  drill, to  its  fore-car¬ 
riage  at  the  hooks  RH,  TK,  (Fig.  77,  Plate  XIV.) 

For  general  ufe,  the  diameter  of  about  three  inches,  from 
infide  to  infide,  will  be  fufficient  for  thefe  rings,  and  then 
the  furrows  are  made  about  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
They  will  be  opened  deeper  by  ufing  rings,  about  four 
C  c  inches 
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riches  in  diameter  ;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  are 
round  or  oval.  With  (mailer  rings,  the  furrows  will  be 
made  fhallower  ;  and  their  depth  may  alfo  be  diminifhed, 
by  making  the  horfe  draw  with  longer  traces,  or  by  ufmg 
a  lower  horfe. 

“  If  very  (hallow  furrows  are  wanted,  or  only  juft  the 
furface  of  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  opened,  the  wedge 
ty  (Fig.  24,)  muft  be  put  under  the  pole.  In  (hort,  a 
little  practice  will  foon  (hew  the  hufbandman  how  to  ma¬ 
nage  this  drill  in  every  refpedf,  and  make  him  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  known  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  diftribution  and  proper  covering  of  the  feed, 
which  laft  part  is  perfectly  well  performed  by  the  teeth  of 
the  annexed  harrow. 

“  If  any  thing  fhould  ftill  feem  obfcure  to  thofe  who 
have  read  attentively,  and  ftudied  the  defcription  of  each 
part  of  this  drill,  let  them  but  fet  adtually  to  work,  and 
their  ideas  of  it  will  foon  be  perfedfly  clear.  Each  part, 
taken  feparately,  may  be  made  with  great  eafe :  their 
fizes,  fhapes,  and  proportions,  are  pointed  out  in  fuch 
manner,  that  no  workman  of  common  underftanding  can 
miftake  ;  and  when  the  parts  are  conftrudted,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  putting  them  together,  if  the  foregoing 
directions  are  but  obferved.” 

“  Defcription  of  a  Harnefy  to  yoke  Oxen  one  before  an¬ 
other  Plate  XIV. 

“  The  utility  of  being  able  to  put  oxen  to  this  drill, 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  them  go  one  before  another  in 
the  furrow,  without  treading  upon  the  places  which  are  to 
receive  the  feed,  firft  put  me  upon  contriving  a  harnefs 
'proper  for  thefe  cattle  :  for  I  was  not  fatisfied  with  thofe  I 
had  feen  in  different  countries.  Two  of  my  teams  of  oxen, 
harnefied  in  my  new  manner,  have  worked  the  whole 
year ;  feveral  perfons  have  adopted  the  method  ;  and  I  am 
more  and  more  pleafed  with  it.  This  harnefs  is  very 
fimple,  and  very  light,  and  does  not  fubjeCl  the  oxen  to 
any  irkfome  confinement. 

“  Fig.  99  and  100,  reprefent  the  whole  of  this  har¬ 
nefs,  that  is  to^fay,  its  plan  and  a  view  of  it.  Fig.  99 
fliews  it  to  be  compofed  of  a  yoke  A,  which  the  ox  bears 
upon  his  head,  and  which  is  there  faftened  to  his  horns  by 
long  thongs.  The  reft  of  the  harnefs  is  of  leather.  The 
piece  B,  is  the  principal  part,  and  that  by  which  the  ox 
is  to  draw.  It  reds  againft  his  neck,  a  little  below  the 
withers,  and  (its  extremely  clofe  to  the  neck  when  the  ox 
draws.  If  it  is  made  of  double  leather,  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  for  the  piece  of  leather  D,  which  ferves  only  to 
ftrengthen  it  when  it  is  fingle.  The  thong  C  faftens  in 
the  buckle  QJR.,  which  is  fixed  to  the  yoke  by  another 
tfiong.  The  ufe  of  thefe  is  to  hinder  the  large  piece  of 
leather  B,  from  rifing  above  the  withers,  when  the  ox 
toffes  his  head,  or  raifes  his  neck.  Care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  ftretch  the  thong  C  too  much,  for  the  ox  muft  not 
draw  by  it. 

“  The  thong  E  E,  with  their  buckles  to  lengthen  or 
fhorten  them  ferve  to  make  the  oxen  draw  by  the  yoke,  by 
putting  them  through  the  large  iron  buckles  FF,  and  the 
leather  buckles  G  G,  which  muft  be  nailed  to  the  yoke. 
The  length  of  thefe  thongs  is  fuited  to  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

“  My  traces  are  made  of  ropes,  and  I  find  them  con¬ 
venient*  At  one  end  of  them  is  part  of  a  leathern  trace, 
about  fifteen  inches  long,  like  the  end  of  the  harnefs  of  a 
coach  horfe.  This  end  is  put  through  the  large  buckles 


F  F,  where  it  is  faftened  by  the  tongue  a  a :  fo  that  the 
trace  may  eafily  be  fliortened  or  lengthened.” 

DRILL-RAKE,  an  inftrument  invented  by  M.  Van- 
duffel,  for  drilling  peafe,  See. 

This  inftrument,  which  is  chiefly  calculated  for  light 
grounds,  in  fmall  inclofures,  not  exceeding  four  or  five 
acres.  It  is  a  fort  of  ftrong  plough  rake,  with  four  large 
teeth  at  a  a,  b  by  (Plate  XV.  Fig.  1,)  a  little  incurvated, 
as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  The  diftance  from  a  to  ay 
and  b  to  b,  is  nine  inches.  The  fpace,  or  interval,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  inner  teeth,  a  and  by  is  three  feet  fix  inches, 
which  is  fufficient  room  for  the  cultivator  or  hoe-plough 
to  move  in,  if  conducted  with  care,  before  the  peafe  have 
branched  much.  To  the  piece  of  timber  c  c,  forming  the:, 
head  of  the  rake,  are  fixed  the  handles  dy  and  the  beam  ey 
to  which  the  horfe  is  faftened. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  this  inftrument  is  drawn  over 
a  piece  of  land  made  thoroughly  fine,  and  the  man  who 
holds  it  bears  upon  the  handles  more  or  lefs,  according  to- 
his  diferetion,  four  channels  or  fmall  furrows,  fy  g% 
hy  iy  will  be  formed ;  that  the  diftance  between  the  furrows 
h  iy  and  f  g,  will  be  nine  inches  :  and  that  the  interval  et. 
or  fpace  contained  between  the  furrows  £,  hy  will  be  three 
feet  and  a  half.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  thefe  diftances 
may  be  preferved  with  great  truth,  provided  the  teeth  ay  ay 
return  (when  the  ploughman  comes  back,  after  having 
ploughed  one  turn,  or  a  bout,  as  they  call  it)  in  two  of 
the  channels  formed  before,  marked  by  b  ;  fo  that  though 
he  cuts  four  drills  at  the  firft  bout,  yet,  in  effedt,  he  only 
forms  two  drills  each  turn,  becaufe  there  are  always  two 
drills  to  be  paffed  over  twice,  or  reploughed,  being,  in  fa£Iv 
not  much  more  than  guides,  or  marks  of  diredlion.  Yet 
even  this  fmall  work  of  fupererogation  repays  itfelf,  becaufe 
its  makes  the  drills  more  open,  diftindft,  and  clear.. 

If  the  firft  four  channels,  formed  at  one  motion  hy  this, 
inftrument,  are  ftreight  and  true,  all  the  lines  in  the  field 
will  partake  of  the  fame  regularity.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  mark  out  this  firft:  trace  of  the  drill-rake  by  ex¬ 
act  meafurement,  fixing  into  the  ground,  at  every  di¬ 
ftance  of  ten  feet,  little  flat  fticks,  labelled  with  paper  y 
which  being  finifhed,  the  reft  maybe  left  to  the  ploughman., 

When  the  ground-plot  of  an  acre,  is  thus  formed  into, 
drills  (which  may  be  completed  in  four  hours,  by  one 
ploughman,  a  horfe,  and  a  boy  to  lead  the  horfe)  you- 
muft  fend  two  or  three  women  and  children  into  the  field,, 
in  order  to  fprain  the  peafe,  or  fcatter  them  by  a  fingle: 
motion  of  the  hand,r  at  a  certain  diftance  one  from  an-., 
other,  into  the  channels.  Ufe  no  harrow,  which  will  be 
apt  to  draw  the  feeds  out  of  the  lines ;  but  cover  them- 
with  the  flat  part  of  the  head  of  a  hand-rake,  and  prefs. 
them  down  gently.. 

The  great  excellence  of  this  drill-rake  confifts  in  its  fim-. 
plicity  ;  for  after  the  meafurement  of  the  parts  is  once  laid', 
down,  the  meaneft  carpenter  and  fmith  in  England  can. 
either  make  or  repair  it ;  and  if  the  firft  four  lines  formed 
by  it  are  true,  the  reft  of  the  lines  or  rows  muft  be  geo-, 
metrically  exadl,  which  is  an  elegance  none  can  feel,  but. 
fuch  as  take  delight  in  correct  hufbandry.  EJJays  in  Hnf- 
bandryy  EJJ'ay  II.  page  212. 

DRONE,  the  male  bee,  one  that  makes  no  honey. 
See  the  article  Bees. 

DROPSY,  a  difeafe  incident  to  horfes,  and  generally 
called  the  water-farcy.  Sa?  Water-Farcy. 

DROPWORT,  the  name  of  a  perennial  weed  com¬ 
mon  in  pafture  lands,  having  winged  leaves ;  the  divi-. 
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Rons  of  which  are  all  regular,  and  fharply  indented  about 
the  edges.  The  flowers  are  white,  growing  in  a  bunch 
like  an  umbel.  Its  roots  are  very  remarkable,  confifting 
of  a  bunch  of  knobs  hanging  upon  threads  s  from 
whence  it  has  the  name  of  filipendula,  and  dropwort. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fmell. 

DROUGHT,  dry  weather,  want  of  rain.  It  alfo 
fignifies  third:,  or  want  of  drink. 

DUB,  a  pool,  or  pond  of  water. 

DUCK,  the  name  of  a  well-known  fowl,  very  necef- 
fary  for  the  hufbandman’s  yard,  as  they  require  no  charge 
in  keeping  ;  for  they  live  on  loft  corn,  fnails,  & c.  for 
which  reafon  they  are  very  proper  for  gardens.  Once 
in  the  year  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs,  efpecially 
a  fort  of  duck  which  turns  up  its  bill  more  than  the 
common  kind.  When  they  fit  they  require  no  attend¬ 
ance  except  they  have  a  little  barley  or  offal  corn  near 
them,  that  they  may  not  ftraggle  far  from  their  nefts  to 
chill  their  eggs.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  better  hatched 
under  a  hen  than  a  duck  ;  becaufe  while  they  are  young 
the  hen  will  not  lead  them  fo  often  into  the  water. 
Some  reckon  it  very  proper  to  cut  off  the  feathers  from 
their  rumps  ;  becaufe  when  their  tails  are  wet,  it  often 
occafions  their  drowning.  As  to  the  fattening  of  them, 
ou  may  do  it  in  three  weeks  time,  by  giving  them  any 
ind  of  corn  or  grain,  and  plenty  of  water.  Ground 
malt,  wet  either  with  milk  or  water,  is  beft.  Morti¬ 
mer's  Hujbandry ,  vol.  I.  page  257. 

DUN,  a  colour  partaking  of  brown  and  black. 

DUNG,  the  "excrements  of  animals,  putrified  vege¬ 
tables,  See.  ufed  in  improving  land./^Ut-.J  ’.u.y. 

Dungs  are  intended  either  to  repair  the  decay  of  ex- 
haufted  worn-out  lands,  or  to  cure  the  defeats  of  other 
foils,  which  are  as  various  in  their  qualities,  as  the 
dungs  ufed  to  meliorate  or  reftore  them.  Some  lands 
are  too  cold,  moift,  and  heavy  ;  whilft  others  are  too 
light  and  dry.  To  anfwer  this,  fome  dungs  are  hot 
and  light,  as  that  of  horfes,  Ibeep,  pigeons,  &c.  Others 
again  are  fat  and  cooling,  as  that  of  oxen,  cows,  hogs, 
&c.  And  as  the  remedies  which  are  ufed  muft  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  diftempers  they  are  to  cure,  fo  the  dung  of 
oxen,  cows,  and  hogs,  fhould  be  applied  to  lean,  dry, 
light  earths,  to  make  them  fatter  and  clofer  ;  and  hot 
and  dry  dungs  to  cold,  moift,  and  heavy  lands. 

Dung  has  two  peculiar  properties.  The  one  is  to 
fatten  the  earth,  and  render  it  more  fruitful  ;  and  the 
other,  to  produce  a  certain  fenfible  heat,  capable  of 
caufing  fome  confiderable  effect;  which  laft  is  feldom 
found  but  in  the  dung  of  horfes  and  mules,  while  it  is 
newly  made,  and  a  little  moift. 

Horfe-dung,  the  leaft  fat  of  any,  is  the  moft  fiery,  if 
taken  frefli  as  it  falls,  and  the  moft  apt  to  excite  a  fud- 
den  fermentation  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  then  fit  only 
for  the  hot-bed.  When  this  heat  is  paft,  it  may  be 
fpread  on  fields  where  we  would  have  a  rank  grais  to 
fpring:  but  it  fhould  not  by  any  means  be  admitted  into 
the  garden,  or  where  we  would  wifli  to  have  good  roots, 
unlefs  the  ground  be  very  ftiff,  cold,  or  wet,  and  then 
too  it  fhould  be  well  rotted,  left,  inftead  of  correcting 
the  foil,  it  leaves  couch,  and  other  pernicious  weeds, 
world  than  tire  difeafe  itfelf ;  the  feeds  of  hay,  and  of 
other  plants,  which  the  horfes  eat,  coming  oftentimes 
entire  from  them :  for  thofe  vegetables  which  cattle 
chiefly  eat  commonly  fpring  up  from  their  dung ;  as 
long  knot  grafs  from  this  bvaft  ;  fhort,  clean,  and  iweet 
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,  pafture  from  flieep  and  cows ;  the  fow-thiftle  from 
fwine.  Ground  mucked  with  horfe-dung  is  always  the 
moft  infeCted  of  any  ;  and  if  it  be  not  perfectly  con- 
fumed,  it  makes  your  roots  grow  forked,  fills  them, 
with  worms,  and  gives  them  an  unpleafing  relifh  :  but 
if  laid  on  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  turned  in  at 
fpring,  it  fuccceds  fometimes  with  pulfe. 

Horfe-dung  is  greatly  improved  by  being  mixed  with 
its  oppofite,  cow-dung,  which  is  cold  and  fat ;  and 
this  mixture  is  confiderably  meliorated  if  mixed  with  a 
proper  earth,  with  mud,  or  with  afhes  and  urine.  Cow- 
dung  alone  is  the  worft  of  all  dungs  to  endure  wet, 
becaufe  it  is  the  moft  eafily  diffolved.  But  either  of 
thefe  dungs,  either  fingly,  or  mixed  as  above,  fhould 
not  be  ufed  till  it  is  old  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  laid  abroad 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  wind,  as  is  the  pradtice  of  fe- 
veral  injudicious  farmers,  who  let  it  lie  fpread  on  their 
field-lands  during  three  or  four  of  the  fumrner  months, 
till  the  fun  and  air  have  exhaufted  all  its  virtue  :  whereas, 
if  it  be  laid  in  heaps,  mixed  with  earth,  and  left  in  that 
ftate  till  it  be  rotten,  it  will  be  the  fooner  brought  to 
a  proper  temper,  will  produce  a  fweeter  grafs  when 
laid  on  pafture  grounds,  and  will  go  much  farther 
than  in  the  common  way  when  fpread  before  the 
plough  for  corn,  of  which  it  will  then  greatly  promote 
the  growth. 

Mr.  Miller  fays  he  has  frequently  feen  new  horfe- 
dung  buried  as  it  came  from  the  liable,  in  very  cold, 
moift  land,  and  always  obferved  that  the  crops  have  fuc- 
ceeded  better,  than  where  the  ground  was  dreffed  with 
very  rotten  dung. 

Sheeps-dung  and  deers-dung  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality,  and  are  generally  efteemed  the  beft  of  all  dungs 
for  cold  clays.  Some  recommend  beating  them  into 
powder,  and  fpreading  them  very  thin  over  autumn  or 
fpring  crops,  about  four  or  five  bufhels  to  an  acre,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  allies,  malt-duft,  & c.  are  ftrewed. 
But  this  light  dreffmg  does  not  laft  long.  The  moft 
common  way  of  conveying  it  upon  the  land  is,  by  folding 
of  the  flieep  themfelves  upon  it,  by  which  means  their 
urine  is  faved  as  well  as  their  dung,  which  ought  to  be 
turned  in  with  the  plough  as  foon  as  poffible,  that 
it  may  not  lie  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  In 
Northamptonlhire,  they  think  it  beft  to  fold  Iheep  after 
July,  and  to  fold  them  the  latell  upon  dry  land.  In 
fome  parts  of  France,  where  they  likewile  fold  their 
cows  and  oxen,  the  place  of  folding  is  changed  twice 
every  night.  In  Flanders,  they  lioufe  their  Iheep  at 
night  with  places  fpread  with  clean  land,  about  five  or  fix 
inches  thick,  which,  being  laid  on  frelh  every  night,  is 

;  cleared  out  once  a  week.  This  mixture  of  fand  and 
dung  makes  an  excellent  drelhng  for  ftrong  land  ;  for 
the  dung  and  urine  of  the  iheep  is  a  very  rich  manure. 
M.  Quintinie  thinks  it  the  greateft  promoter  of  fruitful- 
nefs  in  all  forts  of  ground.  This  method  of  folding 
iheep  in  a  covered  fold,  and  of  mixing  their  dung  with 
earth,  fand,  &c.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  it  is 
intended  for,  is  likewife,  very  properly,  recommended 
by  Mr.  Mortimer ;  who  adds,  that  he  has  known  vail 
crops  of  rye  upon  barren  lands  that  have  been  old  war¬ 
rens,  well  dunged  by  rabbits  ;  and  large  oak  and  aih 
upon  the  fame,  though  the  foil  was  very  ihallow. 

Next  to  iheeps-dung,  the  preference  is  generally  given 
to  that  of  fwine,  one  load  of  which  will  go  as  iar  r.s 
two  loads  of  other  dung.  The  laying  it  on -too  thick 
C  c  2  may 
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may  perhaps  have  occafioned  the  old  miftaken  notion  of 
its  breeding  more  weeds  than  any  other  dung :  for  all 
dungs  will  make  weeds  Ihoot  up  ;  whether  they  contain 
within  thcmfelves  feeds  of  thofe  plants,  not  fo  thorough¬ 
ly  digefted  by  the  animal  as  to  be  deprived  of  their  vege¬ 
tative  power,  as  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe,  or  by  the 
additional  fertility  which  they  communicate  to  the  earth. 
This  dung  is  belt  when  carried  from  the  ftye  dire&ly  to 
the  field,  where  it  is  a  rich  man  ure  both  for  corn  and 
grafs,  efpecially  the  latter,  and  for  almoft  any  fort  of 
land.  Hot  fands  and  gravel  are  particularly  benefited 
by  it  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  a  very  great  fertilizer  of  fruit- 
trees.  Many  good  hufbandmen  prefer  this  dung  before 
molt  ordinary  forts  of  manure,  and  to  take  great  care 
not  only  to  have  their  hog-yards  well  paled  and  paved 
with  pebble,  or  other  ftones,  or  with  chalk,  which  is 
much  the  belt ;  but  alfo  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  the 
dung  as  much  as  they  can,  by  throwing  into  the  ftye  all 
the  ftraw,  fruit,  roots,  beans,  plants,  weeds,  &c.  which 
are  the  refule  of  the  garden,  with  the  offals  of  the 
kitchen,  and  every  kind  of  trafh  ;  all  which  is  not  only 
very  good  for  the  hogs  themfelves,  but  increafes  their 
dung  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  ten  or  twelve  fwine  have 
yielded  fixty  or  eighty  loads  of  excellent  manure  in  a 
year.  Some  notable  farmers  will  make  their  hog-yard 
produce  them  an  annual  profit  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds. 
Mr.  Worlidge  thinks  this  the  belt  of  dungs  to  prevent 
or  cure  the  canker  in  trees  ;  and  Mr.  Mortimer  efteems 
it  beft  for  manure,  when  mixed  with  horfe-dung ;  for 
which  reafon  he  advifes  placing  the  hog-fty  as  near  the 
horfe-dunghill  as  can  conveniently  be.  The  farmers  in 
Staffordfhire  frequently  fow  on  poor  light  fhallow  land, 
a  fmall  white  pea,  which  they  never  reap,  but  turn  in 
as  many  hogs  as  they  think  the  crop  will  fatten,  and  let 
them  lie  upon  it  day  and  night.  The  dung  and  urine  of 
thefe  animals  enriches  the  land  fo  much,  that  it  foon  ac¬ 
quires  a  thick  lward,  and  continues  to  be  good  grazing 
ground  for  feveral  years. 

In  this  light,  of  reaping  a  double  advantage  from  the 
manuring  of  land,  the  author  of  the  new  Syftem  of 
Agriculture  advifes  hufbandmen  to  fow  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  of  their  ground  with  turnip-feed,  a  little  before  they 
fow  clover,  which  he  thinks,  is  beft  done  in  Septem¬ 
ber  :  then,  towards  the  beginning  of  March,  to  take 
the  beft  opportunity  to  buy  three  hundred  fows,  all  fuch 
as  will  farrow  in  about  a  month.  Let  little  fties,  formed 
of  boughs  and  reeds,  be  made  for  them  in  the  moft  con¬ 
venient  parts  of  the  clover  ground,  either  in  the  corners, 
or  under  the  hedges  of  thefe  fields  ;  and  let  the  fows  be 
kept  up,  and  fed  daily  with  the  turnips  which  were 
fowed  the  autumn  before.  At  firft,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  take  the  trouble  of  boiling  them,  tops  and  all,  and 
of  giving  them  in  the  troughs  with  the  water  not  yet 
cold :  they  may  afterwards  be  only  fcalded  ;  and  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  the  fwine  will  eat  them  raw,  with  the 
greateft  greedinefs  [and  [pleafure.  In  the  beginning,  or 
towards  the  middle  of  April,  thefe  fows  will  farrow  : 
after  which  they  mull  not  be  fed  with  turnips  any  longer 
than  till  the  clover  is  pretty  high,  when  they  and  their 
pigs  may  be  turned  in  among  it.  It  is  impoffible  for 
one  who  had  not  feen  it,  to  imagine  how  eagerly  the 
fwine  will  graze  on  clover,  which  increafes  their  milk  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  pigs  {hoot  forward  at  a  double 
rate;  and  as  they  leave  off’  fucking,  they  too  take  to 
feeding  on  the  clover,  by  which  they  profper  fo  faft,  that 
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by  the  end  of  O&ober,  every  pig  will  fetch  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  fhillings,  in  any  market.  The  treading 
of  great  cattle  is  apt  to  break  the  ftalk  of  clover  grafs, 
and  they  fpoil,  by  trampling  it  down,  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  they  eat:  but  fwine  are  never  hurtful  this 
way  ;  and  if  there  be  apy  fear  of  their  rooting  up  the 
ground,  that  may  be  eafily  prevented  by  a  ring  in  their 
nofes  ;  though  our  author  fays,  he  never  knew  a  hog  break 
up  an  inch  of  clover.  They  graze  upon  it  with  more 
pleafure  than  they  could  root. 

Human  ordure  is  a  very  fat  and  hot  manure,  full  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  falts,  and  therefore  extremely  proper  for  all  cold 
four  foils,  efpecially  if  it  be  mixed  with  other  dung,  ftraw, 
or  earth,  to  give  it  a  fermentation,  and  render  it  conve¬ 
nient  for  carriage.  Some  do  not  like  to  ufe  it  on  account 
of  its  bad  fnicil ;  and  others  imagine,  that  it  gives  a  fetid 
tafte  to  plants  ;  but  in  this  they  feem  to  carry  their  deli¬ 
cacy  rather  too  far.  It  is  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  many 
parts  of  France,  all  over  Flanders,  and,  I  believe,  not 
lels  profitably  round  about  London.  Mr.  Bradley  fays,  it 
is  kept  in  pits,  made  on  purpofe,  in  foreign  countries,  till 
it  be  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  old :  that  of  four 
years  old  is  accounted  the  beft;  that  of  three  years  to¬ 
lerable  ;  but  the  others  not  fo  fit  for  ufe  ;  and  that  the 
perfons  concerned  in  thefe  pits  pay  great  regard  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  have  it,  preferring  that  which  comes 
from  towns  where  the  moft  flefh  is  eaten,  as  the  ftrongeft 
and  richeft  manure.  It  certainly  fhould  not  be  laid  on 
too  new,  nor  in  too  great  quantities,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  hot  nature  ;  but  when  that  heat  is  tempered  by  age,  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  a  due  mixture  with  other  foils,  it  becomes, 
a  rich  and  excellent  manure.  Perhaps  it  may  owe  great 
part  of  this  richnefs  to  the  urine  with  which  it  is  mixed 
lor  tho’  human  urine  be  deftruCbice  to  vegetables,  whilft 
it  is  new,  by  reafon  of  its  burning  fal-amrnoniacal  fpirit,  as 
Glauber  terms  it,  yet,  as  in  many  other  moift  things, 
fubje£b  to  putrefaction,  time  will  correCt  that  defect,  di- 
geft  the  urine,  take  off  its  fiery  quality,  and  fo  alter  its 
nature,  as  to  render  it  an  extraordinary  fertilizer  of  every 
kind  of  foil.  Columella  certifies,  that  old  urine  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  roots  of  trees.  Mr.  Hartlib  commends  the 
Dutch  for  preferving  the  urine  of  cows  as  carefully  as  they 
do  the  dung,  to  enrich  their  lands,  and  inftances  a  woman 
he  knew  near  Canterbury,  who  faved,  in  a  pale,  all  the 
urine  fee  could  ;  and  when  the  pale  was  full,  fprinkled  it 
on  her  meadow,  the  grafs  of  which  looked  yellow  at  firft, 
but  afterwards  grew  furprifingly.  Similar  to  this  is  what 
Mr.  Bradley  relates,  as  of  his  own  knowledge.  Fluman. 
urine  was  thrown  into  a  little  pit  conftantly  everyday,  for 
three  or  four  years.  Two  years  after,  feme  earth  was. 
taken  out  of  this  pit,  and  mixed  with  twice  as  much  other 
earth,  to  fill  up  a  hollow  place  in  a  grafs  walk..  The 
turf  which  was  laid  upon  this  fpot  grew  fo  largely 
and  vigoroufiy,  befides  being  much  greener  than  the 
reft,  that,  by  the  beft  computation  he  could  make,  its 
grafs,  in  a  month’s  time  was  above  four  times  as  much 
in  quantity  as  that  of  any  other  fpot  of  the  fame  fize,  tho’ 
the  whole  walk  was  laid  on  very  rich  ground.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Englifh  Improver  is  therefore  very  right  in- 
faying,  that  human  urine  is  of  great  worth,  and  will  fatten 
land  more  than  is  generally  imagined  by  our  farmers, 
whom  he  advifes  to  take  all  opportunities  of  preferving  this, 
and  every  fort  of  urine  for  their  ground,  as  carefully  as 
is  done  in  Holland. 

The  dung  of  all  poultry  is  of  a  very  hot  nature,  full  of 
.  valotile 
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volatile  falts,  and  therefore  extremely  proper  for  cold  lands, 
being  light  of  carriage,  and  a  little  of  it  going  a  great  way. 
It  is  moft  commonly  ufed  for  diftant  grounds,  where  it  is 
fprinkled  on  wheat  or  barley,,  after  they  are  come  up,  or 
upon  the  latter  at  the  time  of  fowing.  Mr.  Mortimer 
thinks  forty  bufhels  fufficient  for  an  acre.  It  is  ufed  to 
mod  advantage  when  dried  and  powdered,  and  is  very 
efficacious  in  keeping  froft  out  of  the  earth.  Its  effedts 
are  fudden,  but  they  do  not  lad  long.  Hens  dung  is  very 
rich,  though  not  fo  hot  as  pigeons  dung,  nor  is  it  fo 
eafy  to  fow,  becaufe  it  hangs  more  together,  neither  can 
it  be  fo  eafily  colle&ed..  The  opinion  that  goofe  dung  is 
rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  corn  or  grafs,  is  an  anci¬ 
ent  error,  as  is  proved  by  Mr.  Worlidge,  who  fays,  he 
was  credibly  informed,  that  a  flock  of  geefe  having  made 
a  track  a-crofs  a  field  of  wheat  during  the  winter,  and 
nibbed  the  corn  clear  from  the  ground  in  their  daily  paf- 
fage  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  wheat  upon  it  proved  the 
next  year  much  finer  than  any  other  part  of  the  field.  He 
all'o  mentioned  a  field  which  had  been  given  to  the  town  of 
Sutton,  in  Northampton fliire,  for  feeding  geefe,  whofe 
dung  rendered  it  one  of  the  riched  padures  he  ever  faw, 
info  much,  that  all  forts  of  cattle  fed  on  it  very  greedily  ; 
nor  could  he  hear  from  any  of  the  inhabitants,  that  fo 
much  as  one  bead  received  the  lead  injury  from  it.  He 
adds*  that  his  own  horfes,  kept  in  a  piece  of  padure  on 
which  geefe  lay  very  much,  eat  the  grafs  bared  where  the 
fowls  had  dunged  mod,  and  that  he  never  found  it  do 
them  any  hurt,  except  making  them  too  fat. 

Perhaps  the  reafon  why  the  dung  of  geefe  has  been  faid 
to  occafion  barrennefs,  flowed  from  obfervations  where  it 
had  been  laid  too  thick ;  for  being  of  a  hot  fiery  nature, 
it  will,  if  laid  on  in  too  large  quantities,  dedroy  the  grafs  ; 
but  if  fpread  thin  in  the  winter,  it  will  prove  a  very  rich 
and  valuable  manure,  efpecially  if  mixed  writh  cooling 
earth,,  and  left  for  fome  time  to  putrify. 

DUNG-HILLS,  heaps  of  dung  colledled  in  the  yard, 
and  other  places,  belonging  to  a  farm. 

They  are  made  up  of  the  dung  of  different  animals,  of 
different  kinds  of  draw,  and  other  vegetable  fubdances  ; 
and  they  have  frequently  different  animal  fubdances  in 
their  compofitions.. 

Compod,  or  compound  dung-hills,  are  a  colledlion  of 
different  matters,  as  earth,  mixed  with  dung  from  an  or¬ 
dinary  dung-hill,  lime  and  other  manure. 

Some  perfons  make  dung-hills  of  this  kind,  and  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  dung  and  other  manures  with  which 
they  are  compounded,  are  thereby  made  to  enrich  a  greater 
quantity  of  land,  than  if  not  mixed  with  earth  ;  and  be- 
fides,  do  not  produce  the  bad  effedts  which  fometimes  are 
produced  by  dung,  when  taken  directly  from  a  dung-hill, 
and  laid  upon  land. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  that  we  enquire  into  the  advantages 
of  this  kind  of  dung-hill,  which  will  be  a  means  not  only 
of  recommending  them,  but  alfo  of  pointing  out  the  molt 
proper  method  of  conftrudting  them. 

The  firlt.  thing  to  be  enquired  into,  is  the  advantage 
arifing  from  the  mixing  lime,  marie,  or  other  manures, 
with  the  earth  and  dung.  lame,  as  it  is  a  diflolverof  all 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  when  mixed  with  dung, 
will  help  to  diffolve  it ;  and  as  it  communicates  an  abforb- 
ent  power  to  earth,  will  enable  the  earth  with  which  it  is 
mixed  to  attradl  the  vegetable  food  in  greater  plenty  from 
the  air.  But  in  order  to  make  it  produce  thefe  effects,  it 
is  neceffary  to  mix  it  with  dung  and  earth ;  for  if  the  lime 
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is  laid  in  a  kind  of  ftratum  above  the  dung,  and  below  tlie 
earth,  it  will  abforb  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  dung¬ 
hill,  and  thereby  wall  prevent  the  dung  from  receiving  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  it  putrify;  and  will 
alfo  occafion  fuch  a  heat  as  to  burn  the  dung,  and  render 
it  ufelefs  ;  and  befides,  can  have  but  little  influence  in 
diflolving  the  dung,  and  communicating  to  the  earth  its 
abforbent  quality.  If  the  lime  is  laid  above  the  earth, 
and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  will  be  attended  with  the  fame 
confequences  :  it  will  abforb  the  water  ;  and  though  it  will 
attradl  the  vegetable  food  from,  the  air,  yet  will  be  of  nm 
more  ufe  for  this  end,  than  if  fpread  upon  as  much  land 
as  the  furface  of  the  dung-hill  extends  to. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  marie,  if  ufed  inftead  of 
lime  ;  but  if  marie  is  ufed  inftead  of  earth,  it  is  probable 
that  the  compoft  will  become  very  rich,  as  the  marie  has 
a  very  ftrong  abforbent  quality,  and  would  be  greatly  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  A  much  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  than  is  ufed  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  probable,  would 
be  found  fufficient,  and  its  effedls  would  be  fooner  difeo- 
vered.  If  this  is  tried,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  carry  the 
dung  to  the  marle-pit,  and  there  form  the  dung-hill ;  for 
marie  is  fo  heavy  a  body,  that  it.  would  be  too  expenfive 
to  carry  it  firft,  to  the  dung-hill,  and  then  to  the 
field. 

The  advantage  of  mixing  dung  with  the  earth  is  next 
to  be  confidered.  This,  it  is  probable,  is  the  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  compound  dung-hills,  and  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  from  lime  are  but  trifling.  They  are  often 
made  without  lime,  and  their  effects,,  it  is  faid,  are  equal¬ 
ly  good. 

Dung,  in  the  ordinary  dung-hills,  has  its  vegetable 
food  fometimes  wafhed  away  by  rain,  when  it  falls  in 
large  quantities.  Now  this  is  prevented  by  the  earth  in 
the  compound  dung-hill,  which  abforbs  the  water,  and 
all  the  vegetable  food  which  it  carries  from  the  dung. 

In  the  ordinary  dung-hills,  the  dung  on  the  furface,  it 
is  generally  fuppofed,  lofes  a  part  of  its  vegetable  food, 
which,  is  exhaled  by  the  fun,  or  carried  off  by  the  wind. 
This  is  prevented,  by  covering  the  dung  with  earth  in.  the 
compound  dung-hill. 

But  it  is  probable,,  that  the  compound  dung-hill  re¬ 
ceives  its  principal  advantage  from  the  earth  being  expof¬ 
ed  to  the  influence  of  the  air ;  and  if  this  be  true,  the 
more  abforbent  that  the  earth  is  which  is  ufed,  and  the 
larger  that  the  furface  of  the  dung -hill  is,  in  proportion  to 
its  bulk,  and  the  quantity  of  dung  contained,  it  will  be  th®- 
richer. 

This  diredfs  us  to  the  proper  method  of  conftrudling  it, 
to  make  it  long  and  narrow,  with  as  many  divifions  in  it 
as  can  be  made  conveniently  ;  for  thereby  a  larger  furface 
is  expofed  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  the  more  vegetable 
food  acquired. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  further,  that  earth  ftiould  always 
be  in  the  bottom  of  the  dung-hill,  to  receive  any  of  the 
juices  of  the  dung  which  the  rain  may  carry  downward  ; 
that  the  dung  ftiould  be  immediately  covered  with  earth, 
to  prevent  the  juices  from  being  exhaled,  or  carried  off 
and  that  the  earth  ftiould  be  expofed  for  a  confiderable 
time,  before  any  more  dung  is  laid  on,  that  fo  it  may  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  benefit  from  the  air,  which  it  is  capable  of, 
before  it  is  covered.. 

This  kind  of  dung-hills  is  made  with  leaft  expence  up* 
on  the  field  for  which  the  dung  is  intended.  The  head- 
ridges  are  commonly  high  railed,  by  the  turning  of  the 
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ploughs  upon  them,  and  contain  the  richeft  earth  in  the 
field.  Thefe  are  very  proper  places  for  the  dung-hills.  The 
earth  is  at  hand,  andcaneafily  be  thrown  upon  the  dung. 

Thofe  that  treat  of  dung-hills  of  this  kind  commonly 
recommend  earth  as  oppofite  as  poflible  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  upon  which  the  dung  is  to  be  laid.  They  recommend 
Clay  for  a  light  foil,  and  light  earth  for  a  clay  foil.  Befides, 
thefe  the  farmer  cannot  always  command  ;  and,  though 
he  can,  will  frequently  find  it  very  expenfive  to  carry 
them.  It  is  probable,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  earth  of  the  dung-hill  to  the  kind  of  foil,  as  per- 
fons,  at  firft  fight,  are  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  certain,  that 
there  cannot  be  fo  much  in  it,  as  to  anfvver  the  expence 
of  fetching  the  earth.  It  is  true,  that,  in  many 
farms,  there  are  different  foils,  and  therefore  the  dung 
may  be  carried  to  a  foil  different  from  the  foil  of  the  field 
for  which  it  is  intended  ;  there  the  dung-hill  may  be  form¬ 
ed,  and  from  thence  carried  to  the  field  ;  but  Hill  this  is 
an  additional  trouble  and  expence  ;  and  therefore  this  me¬ 
thod  is  not  to  be  followed,  till,  upon  a  comparative  trial, 
the  advantages  are  found  to  do  more  than  anfwer  the  ex¬ 
pence. 

It  is  a  pradlice  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  to  lay  clay 
upon  clay  land.  This  practice,  it  is  faid,  fucceeds  very 
well,  which  makes  it  probable,  that  it  is  not  very  mate¬ 
rial  what  kind  of  earth  is  ufed  for  the  compound  dung-hill, 
provided  it  is  of  the  abforbent  kind  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
farmer  need  not  be  anxious  about  getting  earth  different 
from  his  foil,  but  may  make  his  compound  dung-hill  of 
the  earth  of  the  field  which  he  intends  to  manure. 

Farmers,  efpecially  if  they  live  in  countries  that  do  not 
abound  in  cattle,  may  be  apt  to  aik,  where  they  are  to 
get  fufficient  quantities  of  dung  neceffary  for  carrying  the 
pradlice  of  agriculture  ftill  nearer  to  perfedlion  ?  M.  de 
Tourbilly  anfwers  this  queftion,  by  pointing  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  making  an  artificial  manure. 

“  Before  the  winter  fets  in,  fays  he,  that  is  about  the 
middle  of  November  at  fartheft,  hufbandmen  fhould 
cleanfe  all  the  yards,  and  out-lets  belonging  to  the  farm- 
houfc  ;  lay  them  fmooth,  and,  if  neceffary,  dig  away  a 
little  of  their  furface,  till  it  is  about  a  foot  lower  than  the 
floor  of  their  buildings  ;  then  if  they  have  any  common  or 
wafte  land,  let  them  bring  from  thence  fern,  thiftles,  and 
other  coarfe  weeds,  cut  down  in  full  fap,  at  which  time 
they  are  belt,  or  oceafionally  as  they  are  wanted,  and  lay 
a  bed  of  them,  about  two  inches  thick,  upon  the  places 
thus  prepared.  If  weeds  cannot  be  got,  coarfe  wheat  or 
rye  ftravv  may  be  ufed  in  their  ftead,  in  beds  about  half  as 
thick.  A  layer  of  earth,  about  fix  inches  deep,  fhould 
be  fpread  upon  this  bed  of  weeds,  or  ftraw.  Earth  of  a 
quality  proper  for  the  improvement  of  the  foil  intended  to 
be  manured,  is  undoubtedly  the  belt ;  though  any  earth, 
which  in  this  cafe  the  farmer  will  dig  as  near  to  the  houfe 
as  he  conveniently  can,  is  preferable  to  the  miffaken  prac¬ 
tice  of  paring  off  the  upper  foil,  or  turf,  of  the  neareft 
common  or  wafte  land,  to  mix  with  the  artificial  manure: 
for  when  poor  ground  has  loft  its  furface  or  fward,  it  long 
remains  a  barren  fpot,  before  a  new  foil,  capable  of  af¬ 
fording  root  and  noorifliment  for  grafs,  can  be  formed 
upon  it.  If  no  proper  earth  lies  nearer  at  hand,  the  farmer 
may  take  off  the  furface  of  any  part  of  his  ploughed  ground 
which  lies  too  high,  and  is  not  at  too  great  a  diftance. 
But,«as  much  as  poffible,  he  fhould  adapt  the  earth  mixed 
with  this  manure  to  the  nature  of  the  land  for  which  it  is 
intended. 
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“  This  bed  of  litter  and  earth  fhould  be  let  lie  abort 
a  fortnight,  during  which  all  fweepings  and  filth  of  the 
kitchen  and  houfe  fhould  be  thrown  upon  it,  that  nothing 
may  be  loft,  which  can  be  converted  into  manure.  The 
wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  the  pafling  of  men,  cattle, 
and  carriages,  over  this  bed,  will  greatly  contribute  to 
rot  it ;  to  complete  which,  let  the  farmer  turn  in  all  his 
cattle  of  every  kind,  and  drive  them  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  over  it,  after  rain  has  fallen.  This  will  foon  ren¬ 
der  it  a  kind  of  coarfe  mud  mixed  with  litter,  which 
may  be  cleared  away  at  the  end  of  another  fortnight. 
If  it  be  too  liquid,  as  it  often  is  in  rainy  feafons,  it 
fhould  be  laid  up  in  little  heaps,  upon  the  fame  place, 
till  it  be  drained.  Let  it  then  be  carried  to  a  fufficiently 
capacious  hole,  or  pit,  dug  for  the  purpofe  in  or  near  a 
corner  of  the  farm-yard.  This  pit  muft  be  in  a  dry 
place  ;  for  no  manure  fhould  ever  be  laid  in  water,  which 
would  wafh  away  its  undluous  parts,  deftroy  its  heat, 
diffolve  its  falts,  and  even  leffen  its  bulk  confiderably,  if 
it  run  off  elfewhere.  One  load  of  liable  and  other 
dung  fhould  be  mixed  with  every  two  loads  of  this  arti¬ 
ficial  compoft,  as  it  is  laid  in  the  pit.  The  next  day, 
another  bed  of  litter  and  earth  may  be  fpread  in  the 
yard,  & c.  as  before;  and,  being  managed  in  the  fame 
manner,  will  be  fit  for  carrying  to  the  dung-pit  in  about 
another  fortnight.  Thus  two  fupplies  of  this  artificial 
dung  may  be  had  every  month,  during  the  whole  winter 
and  part  of  the  fpring. 

“  This  work  will  not  be  expenfive:  every  body,  even 
women  and  children  may  be  employed  at  it,  and  it 
is  done  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  labourers  are  leaft 
wanted  in  the  field.  It  may  be  continued  in  the  fum- 
mer :  though  the  beds  do  not  rot  near  fo  foon  in  dry 
weather ;  two  or  three  months  being  fometimes  requifite 
then  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  ftate,  in  the  above  me¬ 
thod.  However,  this  may  be  confiderably  haftened,  and 
much  improved,  by  bringing  cattle  to  lie  upon  them  in  the 
night,  unlefs  they  are  in  folds.  The  earth  and  other 
fubftances  of  this  manure  will  be  greatly  enriched  by 
their  dung  and  urine,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  fterco- 
rary. 

“  As  this  laft  made  dung  will  not  be  fufficiently  rotted 
by  the  next  fowing  feafon,  the  beft  way  is  to  lay  it  in  a 
feparate  pit,  to  mellow,  for  the  enfuing  year ;  and  it 
will  be  ftill  better,  if  kept  two  years.  The  other  dung, 
made  in  a  wetter  feafon,  and  more  thoroughly  putrefied 
at  firft,  fhould  remain  about  fix  months  in  the  pit,  to 
ripen ;  and  be  wetted  now  and  then  in  dry  weather. 
During  this  time,  it  heats,  ferments,  and  acquires  an 
excellent  quality.  It  may  be  made  to  fuit  any  foil,  and 
agrees  with  many  lands  better  than  pure  dung  taken 
from  the  flail  or  liable,  than  which  it  is  milder,  lefs 
fiery,  and  more  Jailing.  Farmers  who  have  not  a  large 
yard  belonging  to  their  houfe,  may  make  this  compoft 
in  any  other  place  that  beft  fuits  their  convenience ;  and 
the  poorer  fort  of  peafants  may  do  the  fame.  By  mixing 
with  it  a  third  part  of  other  dung,  they  triple  their  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure.”  Memoirs  fur  les  Defrichemens,  p.  78. 

This  eafy  and  profitable  method  of  making  artificial 
dung  is  likewife  recommended  by  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Differtation  on  Agriculture,  publifhed  in  the  .Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  truly  laudable  Society  eftablifhed  at  Berne, 
for  the  Improvement  of  rural  Oeconomy. 

“  There  are,  fays  he,  two  ways  of  meliorating  land. 
One  of  them  may  be  called  natural,  and  the  other  arti¬ 
ficial. 
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ficial.  The  former  confifts  in  a  well  proportioned  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  earth,  the  refult 
of  which  is  a  new  fort,  more  favourable  to  vegetation ; 
and  the  latter  in  dung. 

“  Dung  confifts  of  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances, 
either  actually  putrefied,  or  in  a  ftate  of  putrefadfion. 
It  operates  two  ways  upon  the  earth  :  firft,  by  conveying 
nourifiiment  to  the  plants  which  grow  in  it,  as  the  air 
and  water  alfo  do  ;  and  fecondly,  by  opening  its  pores 
and  feparating  its  parts,  by  a  kind  of  fermentation,  till 
at  laft  it  is  itfelf  converted  into  a  kind  of  fine  black 
mould. 

u  The  only  way  to  have  plenty  of  this  ufeful  matter, 
without  much  expence,  is  by  a  mixture  of  ftraw  or  litter 
with  the  excrements  of  animals.  Manure  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  every  part  of  animals  or  vegetables  :  but  a 
quantity  lufficient  for  a  large  extent  of  ground  would 
coll  too  much.  I  therefore  (hall  not  here  fpeak  of  faw- 
duft,  tanner’s  bark,  allies,  loot,  linen  or  woollen  rags, 
(havings  of  horn,  Sc c.  of  which  quantities  can  be  had 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns  ;  but  lhall 
content  myfelf  with  pointing  out  the  means  of  increafing 
dung  in  countries  diftant  from  great  cities. 

“  Agriculture  affords  an  ample  field,  and  very  abun¬ 
dant  matter,  for  the  molt  ufeful  of  all  experiments. 
Nothing  would  contribute  more  effectually  to  its  im¬ 
provement,  nay,  to  the  reducing  of  it  to  fixed  and  cer¬ 
tain  rules,  than  for  proper  perfons  to  try  upon  different 
pieces  of  ground,  of  fimilar  fize  and  foil,  fome  of  the 
principal  methods  pointed  out  by  the  molt  intelligent  in 
this  art,  and  compare  the  ilfue  of  their  trials,  and  the 
feveral  incidents  attending  them,  during  a  courfe  of 
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years.  This  is  particularly  wanted  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effedts,  and  the  quantity  molt  proper  to  be 
ufed,  of  different  manures.  To  this  end,  two  or  three 
fields  of  experiment  might  be  fet  apart,  to  be  cultivated 
exaCtly  according  to  a  well  chofen  and  well  digefted 
plan.  An  exaCt  account  Ihould  alfo  be  kept  of  every 
occurrence,  difburfement,  and  produce.  Regularity  is 
the  foul  of  all  bufinefs.  Such  journals,  properly  me¬ 
thodized,  would  give  us  a  clear  infight  into  rural  oeco- 
nomy,  and  fet  order,  alfiduity,  and  frugality  in  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous  a  light,  that  every  one  would  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  them  to  be  the  fource  of  riches,  and  as 
fuch  would  be  induced  to  praCtife  them.”  Tome  II., 
part  III.  page  651. 

DURZ’D,  or  dorAd  out ,  an  epithet,  applied  in  the 
northern  counties  to  corn  beaten  out  of  the  ears  by  the 
wind  turning  it  in  the  field,  or  other  accidents. 

DWARF-OAK,  the  name  of  a  Ihrub  common  in 
many  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is  planted  for 
making  hedges  and  fences.  It  grows  very  fall,  and 
becomes  fo  thick  by  cutting  with  fheers,  that  hardly  a 
bird  or  moufe  can  creep  through  it  when  in  full  per¬ 
fection.  The  acorns  are  fown  in  rows  or  drills,  where 
the  hedge  is  propofed  to  be  made,  which  admits  of 
being  made  of  a.  confiderable  height.  Such  a  fence  as 
this  would  be  a  fereen  from  the  winds  in  winter,  as 
well  as  a  fecurity  to  the  inclofure  ;  and  therefore  a  hedge 
of  this  kind  would  be  very  ufeful  here :  and  the  plant 
would,  perhaps,  on  further  examination,  be  found  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  ferviceable  in  fome  other  ways.  Mufeuttt: 
Rujiicum ,  voJ.  VI.  p.  293. 

DYER’S-WEED.  See  the  article  We  ld. 
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ADDISH,  or  Eddijb ,  roughings,  or  grafs  grow¬ 
ing  among  the  Rubble,  after  the  corn  is  cut. 
EARING,  or  Aring ,  ploughing,  tilling,  cul¬ 
tivating* 

EARNING,  cheefe-rennet. 

EARTH,  the  ground,  confifting  of.  different  modifi¬ 
cations  of  terrene  matter. 

The  earth,  which  generally  prefents  itfelf  firft  to  the 
eye,  is  no.  particular  kind  of  foil,  but,  ufually,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  foil  underneath,  with  every  adventitious  fub- 
fbmee,  either  purpofely  brought  to,  or  accidentally 
lodged  upon  it.  From  thefe  caufes,  this  fuperficial  earth, 
commonly  called  mould,  grows  and  increafes  yearly  in 
depth  ;  oftentimes  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  form  even 
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confiderable  eminences,  efpecially  where  there  has  been 
a  fall  of  woods  and  trees,  fuch  as  birch  and  beech, 
which,  not  being  of  a  conftitution  to  remain  long  in  the 
ground  without  rotting,  as  fir,  oak,  elm,  and  fome 
other  timber  will  do,  are  pretty  foon  reduced  into  mould 
as  foft  and  tender  as  that  in  which  they  were  fown 
or  planted. 

This  furface-earth,  ami  alfo  the  natural  under-turf 
earth,  to  the  depth  of  about  afoot,  is  generally  the  belt 
and  fweeteft,  being  enriched  with  all  that  the  air,  dews, 
fliowers,  and  celeftial  influences  can  contribute  tnereto. 
for  that  earth  is.beft,  and  it.  is  the  fame,  with  wate., 
which  is  moft  expofed  to  the  influences  of  the  lun  anc 
air.  The  fatnsfs  of  .  the  under-turf  earth,  drawn  up  to 
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the  furface  by  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  fun,  fpends  but 
little  of  its  vigour  in  the  grafs  and  tender  verdure  which 
it  produces,  provided  no  rank  weeds  be  permitted  to 
grow  and.perfe£t  their  feeds;  but  maintains  its  natural 
force,  and  is  therefore,  of  all  uncultivated  moulds,  the 
moll  grateful  to  the  hufbandman. 

As  the  reft  of  the  fubjacent  earths  approach  this  in 
virtue,  fo  are  they  to  be  valued.  Of  thefe  there  are  fe- 
veral  kinds,  diftinguifhable  by  their  feveral  conftitutions. 
The  beft  of  them  is  black,  fat,  and  at  the  fame  time 
porous,  light,  and  fufficiently  tenacious,  without  any 
mixture  of  fand.  It  rifes  in  pretty  large  pieces,  and  falls 
into  dull,  of  its  own  accord,  after  a  fhort  expofure  to 
the  air ;  but  without  crumbling  altogether  into  duft,  which 
is  the  defeat  Of  i  lefs  perfe£t  fort. 

This  excellent  black  mould  is  fit  for  almoft  any  thing, 
without  much  manure.  The  farmer  is  not  always  fo 
happy  as  to  meet  with  it :  or  if  there  be  a  fmall  depth  of 
it,  other,  lefs  fertile  foils  lie  underneath,  fuch  As  clay, 
gravel,  fand,  & c.  which  require  different  treatment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  various  qualities.  Thefe  foils  often  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  furface ;  and  may  be  faid  to  be  almoft  barren, 
till  brought  by  art  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  huf¬ 
bandman.  In  clays  and  ftiff  foils,  the  component  par¬ 
ticles  have  too  clofe  an  adhefion  to  admit  the  roots  of 
plants  with  the  eafe  requifite  for  them  properly  to  feek 
their  food:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fand,  and  foils  of 
a  light  nature,  are  too  loofe  to  give  the  proper  liability 
to  plants,  or  to  retain  the  mixture  neceffary  to  convey 
their  nourifhment  into  them.  It  will  therefore  be  right, 
firft,  to  fhew  how  thefe  extremes  may  moft  properly  be 
corrected,  and  then  point  out  the  means  of  keeping  the 
fuperficial  mould  in  conftant  heart,  to  ufe  the  language  of 
farmers. 

EARTH-BOARD,  that  part  of  a  plough  which  turns 
over  the  earth.  See  the  article- Plough. 

EAVES,  the  edges  of  the  roof  that  over-hang  the 
walls  of  a  building. 

EDDER,  the  fmall  fhoots  of  alh,  hazle,  oak,  &c. 
nfed  for  binding  the  tops  of  hedges. 

EDDISH,  the  fame  with  eaddifh.  See  Eaddish. 

EDGE,  the  extremity  of  a  border. 

EDGE-GROWN,  come  up  uneven,  not  ripening  all 
together. 

EDIFICE,  a  fabric,  a  building. 

EFT,  a  newt,  or  evet. 

ELBOW,  a  name  given  by  horfemen  to  the  hind-part 
of  the  fore-leg,  pointing  towards  the  brilket. 

ELDER,  fuel  for  fire. 

ELDER,  the  udder. 

Elder,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  well-known  tree,  and 
is  often  ufed  in  making  fences,  which  may  be  done  by 
taking  elder-fticks,  or  truncheons,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  and  flicking  them  in  the  bank  Hoping  both  ways, 
fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chequer  work.  By  this  means 
a  fence  may  be  fooner  raifed  than  by  any  other,  as  the 
elder  is  a  very  quick  grower.  The  wood,  when  large, 
is  very  ufeful  for  turners  and  mathematical  inftrument- 
makers,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  beft  box,  and  for 
many  ufes  furpafling  it.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry ,  vol.  I. 
{age  7. 

ELM,  the  name  of  a  tree  too  well-known  to  need 
any  defcription,  being  common  in  almoft  every  part  of 
England. 

Elms  are  very  proper  to  be  planted  in  hedge-rows, 
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upon  the  borders  of  fields,  where  they  will  thrive  touch 
better  than  when  planted  in  a  wood,  or  clofe  plantation, 
nor  will  their  {hade  be  very  injurious  to  whatever  grows 
under  them  ;  but  when  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted  out 
upon  banks  after  this  manner,  the  banks  fhould  be 
well  wrought  and  cleared  from  all  other  roots,  otherwife 
the  plants,  being  taken  from  a  better  foil,  will  not  make 
much  progrefs  in  thefe  places.  About  Michaelmas  will 
be  a  good  time  for  this  work,  for  the  reafons  before 
affigned  ;  but  when  they  are  planted,  there  fhould  be 
fome  ftakes  fixed  in  by  them,  to  which  they  fhould  be  faft- 
ened,  to  prevent  their  being  difplaced  by  the  winds  ; 
and  part  of  their  heads  fhould  be  taken  off,  before  they 
are  planted,  which  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  preventing  their 
being  eafily  overturned  by  winds  ;  but  by  no  means 
fhould  their  leading  (hoots  be  flopped,  nor  their  branches 
too  clofely  cut  off ;  for,  if  there  are  not  fome  flioots  left 
on  to  draw  and  attract  the  fap,  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
mifcarrying. 

Thefe  trees  are  alfo  proper  to  plant  at  a  diftance  from 
a  garden  or  building,  to  break  the  violence  of  winds,  for 
which  purpofe  there  is  not  any  tree  more  ufeful  ;  for  they 
may  be  trained  up  in  form  of  an  hedge,  keeping  them 
cut  every  year ;  which  will  caufe  them  to  grow  very 
clofe  and  handfome,  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  be  a  great  prote£lion  againft  the  fury  of  winds : 
but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  a  garden,  where 
fruit-trees,  or  other  plants,  are  placed  ;  becaufe  the 
roots  of  the  elm  run  fuperficially  near  the  top  of  the 
ground  to  a  great  diftance,  and  will  intermix  with  the 
roots  of  other  trees,  and  deprive  them  of  nourifhment. 
Nor  fhould  they  be  planted  ,  near  gravel  or  grafs  walks, 
which  are  defigned  to  be  well  kept ;  becaufe  the  roots 
will  run  into  them,  and  fend  forth  fuckers  in  great 
plenty ;  which  will  deface  the  walks,  and  render  them 
unfightly. 

But,  for  large  gardens,  where  (hade  is  required,  there 
is  fcarce  any  tree  fo  proper  for  that  purpofe,  being  eafy 
to  remove,  when  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize  ;  fo  that 
a  perfon  who  is  willing  to  have  his  plantations  for  (hade, 
in  a  fhort  time,  may  procure  trees  of  one  foot  circum¬ 
ference  in  their  trunk,  which  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
fucceeding,  provided  they  are  removed  with  care.  And 
thefe  will  take  root,  and  grow  again,  almoft  as  well  as 
young  plants,  which  is  what  few  other  forts  of  trees 
will  do  ;  but  then  they  fhould  be  fuch  trees  as  have  been 
thus  regularly  trained  up  in  a  nurfery,  and  have  good 
roots,  and  not  fuch  as  are  taken  out  of  hedge-rows,  as 
is  by  fome  praftifed,  which  feldom  rife  with  any  tolerable 
roots,  and  confequently  often  mifcarry ;  and  this  has 
been  the  occafion  of  fo  many  plantations  of  thefe  trees 
failing  ;  for  although  fome  of  them  may  live  a  few  years, 
yet  few  of  them  are  of  long  duration,  and  they  rarely 
increafe  much  in  their  ftems,  but  frequently  grow  hol¬ 
low,  their  heart  decaying  firft  ;  fo  that  they  are  fupport- 
ed  only  by  their  bark  or  fhell,  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
firft  fevere  winter,  or  very  dry  fummer,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  deftroyed. 

In  planting  of  thefe  trees,  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  bury  their  roots  too  deep  ;  which  is  very  injurious 
to  them,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  moift  loam 
or  clay;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  clay  is  near  the  furface, 
it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  raife  the  ground  in  an  hill, 
where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  which  will  advance 
their  roots  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  that 
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they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  rotting  in  winter  with  moif- 
ture. 

When  thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  fuckers  taken  from 
the  foot  of  old  trees,  they  are  commonly  laid  into  the 
ground  very  clofe  in  beds,  where,  in  dry  weather,  they 
may  be  frequently  watered,  to  encourage  their  putting 
out  roots.  In  thefe  beds  they  are  left  two  years  ;  by  which 
time,  thofe  that  live  will  be  well  rooted,  though  a  great 
many  of  them  generally  die  ;  then  they  lhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  nurfery. 

There  are  fome  who  raife  the  witch  elm  from  feeds, 
which  it  generally  produces  in  great  plenty,  and  are  ripe 
in  April.  Thefe  lhould  be  fown  upon  abed  of  frefh  loamy 
earth,  and  gently  covered ;  in  dry  weather  they  fhould  be 
watered,  and  if  the  bed  is  {haded  from  the" violent  heat  of 
the  fun,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  feeds,  for  I  always 
obferve  the  plants  to  come  up  better  in  the  fliade,  than 
when  cxpofed  to  the  fun.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  after 
they  have  flood  two  years  in  the  feed-bed,  they  will  be 
fit  to  plant  out  into  the  nurfery. 

Sometimes  the  common  Englifh  elm  will  produce  feed  ; 
but  it  is  not  fo  conflantly  fruitful  as  the  witch  elm,  which 
feldom  fails  to  produce  great  quantities,  when  they  have 
arrived  to  due  maturity;  which  feeds  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  when  they  light  upon  a  fpot  which  is  not  difturbed, 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  great  plenty. 

The  timber  of  the  common  Englifh  elm  is  generally 
preferred  to  the  reft  ;  though  that  of  the  witch  elm  is  often 
as  good,  and  is  thelargeft  tree,  when  planted  on  a  kindly 
foil ;  but  the  Dutch  elm  affords  the  worft  timber,  and 
never  will  grow  to  the  ftature  of  either  of  the  other  forts  ; 
fo  that  this  fhould  not  be  cultivated  for  the  timber  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  way  to  be  fure  of  the  kinds  which  a  perfon 
would  chufe  to  propagate,  is  to  have  a  nurfery  of  ftools, 
in  order  to  furnifli  layers  ;  for  when  they  are  grubbed  up 
from  hedge-rows,  there  will  often  be  many  forts  inter¬ 
mixed,  especially  if  the  people  who  go  about  to  gather 
them,  furnifh  them  ;  becaufe  they  take  them  indifferently 
wherever  they  can  procure  them  ;  fo  that  when  they  are 
planted  out  thus  blended  together,  there  will  be  a  confi- 
derable  difference  in  their  growths,  which  will  deface  the 
plantation.  Miller's  Gord.  Di£l. 

ERSH,  the  ftubble  after  the  corn  is  cut. 

ERGOT,  a  fort  of  flub,  like  a  piece  of  foft  horn, 
placed  behind  and  below  the  paftern  joint. 

ESCALLION.  See  the  article  Scallion. 

ESPARCET,  the  fame  with  faintfoin.  See  the  article 
Saintfoin. 

ESSE,  a  provincial  word  ufed  in  Chefhire,  to  fignify 
allies. 

ETCH,  the  fame  with  erfh.  See  Er.sh. 

EVERLASTING-PEA,  or  broad  leaved  chickling 
vetch,  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  is  eafily  cultivated,  and  the  root  yields 
every  year  a  great  burden  of  excellent  provender. 

Thefe  are  great  inducements  for  encouraging  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  plant,  which  feems  adapted  to  any 
foil. 

“  I  fowed  three  years  ago,  fays  a  writer  in  the  Mu- 
feu  m  Rufticum,  a  rood  of  land,  light,  and  but  poor  in 
quality,  with  this  feed:  this  work  was  done  early  in  the 
fpring,  the  land  being  prepared  as  for  barley. 

“  1  fowed  it  not  in  the  broad-caft  way,  as  I  fhould 
have  found  much  more  difficulty  to  keep  down  the  weeds  ; 


but  I  caufed  a  flight  furrow  to  be  drawn  the  length  of 
the  land  with  a  light  plough  ;  and  when  the  feed  was 
thinly  fprained,  or  rather  dropped  into  this,  another  was 
drawn  at  a  foot  diftance,  in  which  the  feed  was  dropped  in 
like  manner. 

“  An  interval,  or  fallow  fpace,  was  then  left  at  leaf! 
two  feet  wide  ;  then  two  more  rows  of  the  vetches,  till 
the  whole  land  was  fown.  I  muft  oblerve,  that  I  covered 
the  feed  by  means  of  a  light  harrow  with  wooden  tmejj, 
drawn  backward  and  forward  acrofs  the  land. 

“  When  the  plants  came  up,  I  had  them  well  hoed,  to 
clear  the  ground  of  weeds  ;  and  when  they  grew  a  little 
ftrong,  they  wrere  fet  out  with  the  hoe  to  about  a  foot  dif¬ 
tance  in  the  rows,  that  they  might  have  room  to  fpread 
and  branch. 

“  The  fir  ft  year  they  yielded  no  great  quantity  of  fod¬ 
der,  but  they  have  fince  made  me  ample  amends. 

“  The  fecond  fpring  they  came  up  very  ftrong  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  branching  out  much  ;  and  when  I  turned  a  couple 
of  horfes  in  to  feed,  they  were  very  fond  of  it,  eating  it 
very  greedily,  tho’  they  were  taken  out  of  a  good,  na¬ 
tural  upland  pafture. 

“  This  laft  fummer  the  land  was  almoft  entirely  co¬ 
vered,  and  it  yielded  a  great,  deal  of  feed  indeed  ;  for  ex¬ 
periment  fake  I  caufed  a  few  rods  to  be  mowed  juft  before 
it  flowered,  and  it  made  good  hay,  fweet,  without  being 
fticky. 

“  Before  I  conclude,  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that 
when  I  had  cut  a  few  rods  of  the  everlafting-pea,  to  make 
into  hay,  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  was,  by  accident,  fpread 
thin  upon  the  ground,  fo  as  to  receive  the  full  a£lion  of 
the  fun’s  rays  :  this  was,  in  a  manner,  fpoiled,  becoming 
quite  dry,  infipid,  and  brittle,  and  almoft  all  the  leaves 
dropping  oft' ;  but  the  remaining  part,  which  was  dried 
either  in  fmall  cocks,  or  thick  fwarths,  made  excellent 
hay.  I  am,  however,  perfuaded  that  the  laft  method  is 
by  much  the  beft.”  Mufewn  Rujlicum ,  vcl.  I.  p.  468. 

EWE,  the  female  fheep.  See  the  article  Sheep. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Treatife  on  Sheep,  has  given  us  the 
following  fecret,  which  he  pofitively  aflerts  will  make 
ewes  take  ram,  at  any  time  of  the  year.  “  Separate, 
fays  he,  fix  or  more  of  your  ewes  from  the  flock,  and 
give  to  each  half  a  pint  of  ftrong  ale,  or  the  fame  quantity 
of  good  October,  mellow,  filky  beer,  and  not  that  which  is 
fharp  by  ftalenefs  ;  and  for  giving  it  in  the  cafieft  and 
fafeft  manner,  you  may  run  the  ale  or  beer  through  a 
funnel  into  the  ewe’s  mouth  ;  and  when  the  ewes  have 
been  all  thus  ferved,  put  them  into  a  proper  place,  not 
too  large,  nor  too  narrow,  that  the  ewes  may  be  confined 
with  one  or  more  rams,  that  have  been  before  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  kept  than  ordinary  lor  this  purpofe.  Out  of  fix  ewes, 
that  I  have  known  to  take  ram  in  this  manner,  not  one  of 
them  has  failed  proving  with  lamb.  By  the  above  method, 
and  the  afliftance  of  a  fufficient  number  of  hands,  an 
hundred  ewes  may  be  thus  dofed  with  ftrong  drink,  and  if 
rams  enough  are  provided,  they  will  all  prefently  take 
ram.”  Eh'is  on  Sheep,  p.  297. 

EXERCISE,  a  proper  agitation  given  to  an  animal 
body,  in  order  to  produce  falutary  effects. 

Exercife  duly  given  to  horfes  that  are  well  fed,  is  not 
only  the  beft  means  of  all  others  to  prevent  ill  habits,  but 
to  preferve  them  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  health  :  for  exercife 
converts  the  food  into  good  and  wholfome  ncurifhment, 
it  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  glan¬ 
dular  difeharges,  fo  as  greatlv  to  enliven  the  body,  nml  to 
1)  d  ‘  makc 
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make  way  for  frelh  fupplies  of  aliment.  It  invigorates 
the  fpirits,  gives  ftrength  and  firmnefs  to  the  muicles  and 
finews,  and  enables  a  horfe  to  endure  labour.  And  when 
exercife  is  given  abroad,  in  an  open  free  air,  it  adds 
greatly  to  a  horfe’s  vigour,  and  prevents  any  difpofition  to 
putrid  cohefions  in  the  blood,  which  a  dole  ftagnated  air 
often  produce,  and  this  efpecially  when  horfes  are  young, 
and  their  appetites  ftrong ;  for  indeed  when  horfes  grow 
old,  their  appetites  are  more  moderate,  and  reft  is  often¬ 
times  more  agreeable  to  them  than  labour.  Nevert’nelefs, 
exercife  is,  more  or  lefs,  abfolutely  neceflary  for  all 
.horfes,  young  or  old :  for  we  may  obferve,  even  old 
horfes,  when  they  lie  much  ftill,  though  they  are  not  apt, 
as  young  horfes,  to  turn  dire&ly  Tick,  and  fall  into  fevers  : 
yet  as  their  blood  grows  poor,  and  languid  with  age,  they 
become  fubje£l  to  many  infirmities,  as  fwellings  of  their 
fheath  and  bellies,  with  other  dropfical  fymptoms,  and 
fometimes  to  obftinate  eruptions  on  their  fkins,  which  ex¬ 
ercife  in  a  proper  degree  often  prevents. 

Horfes,  by  their  natural  activity,  are  every  way  fuited 
to  exercife  and  labour,  and  in  that  refpedt  are  more  ufeful 
than  any  other  of  the  brute  creatures  ;  only  it  depends  on 
us,  how  they  are  to  be  treated,  both  for  their  own  prefer  - 
vation,  and  our  benefit ;  and  their  food  ought  always  to  be 
proportioned  according  to  their  exercife.  But  the  time  and 
manner  of  a  horfe’s  exercife  is  alfo  to  be  regarded,  for  if  he 
happens  either  to  be  worked  at  an  unfeafonable  time,  or 
beyond  his  ftrength,  it  will  be  more  injurious  to  him 
than  if  he  had  not  been  worked  at  all.  Therefore  this 
general  caution  is  always  needful,  viz.  never  to  ride  a 
horfe  hard,  or  put  him  upon  any  violent  exercife  when  he 
hath  been  newly  fed,  and  has  his  belly  full  of  meat  or 
water ;  but  fhould  be  moved  out  at  firft  gently,  and  he 
will  naturally  mend  his  pace,  as  his  food  and  water  begins 
to  afluage,  when  his  rider  may  urge  him  on  to  further 
fpeed,  as  his  bufinefs  may  require. 

I  need  not  tell  any  one,  that  when  a  horfe  is  hot 
with  riding,  or  any  other  {harp  laborious  exercife,  he 
fhould  be  cooled  by  degrees,  this  being  known  to  almoft 
every  liable  boy,  from  cuftom  and  ufe,  though  it  is  often 
neglected,  through  ignorance  or  idlenefs,  or  done  with 
little  judgment.  And,  therefore,  when  a  man  has  travelled 
hard  upon  a  journey,  or  when  horfes  have  been  driven  hard 
In  a  coach  or  chaife,  it  is  not  fufficient,  after  they  come 
to  their  bating  place,  or  to  the  end  of  their  day’s  journey, 
to  walk  them  about  in  hand  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
which  is  ufually  done,  but  their  pace  fhould  alfo  be  flack- 
ened  for  a  mile  or  two  before  they  come  in,  and  after  that, 
fhould  alfo  be  walked  fome  time  in  hand,  that  they  may 
cool  gradually  before  they  are  brought  into  the  liable, 
with  a  thin  cloth  laid  over  each,  if  they  have  been  ufed 
to  if.  This  is  the  fafeft  way  with  young  horfes,  that  have 
been  kept  well,  and  have  worked  but  little.  And  when 
fuch  horfes  come  late  to  the  end  of  their  day’s  journey, 
or  when  the  weather  is  fo  bad,  that  they  cannot  be  walked 
about  in  hand,  they  Ihould  then  be  well  rubbed  all  over 
their  bodies  and  limbs,  till  they  are  quite  cool,  without 
taking  off  their  harnefs  and  faddles,  and  then  cloathed  ; 
for  when  all  the  fmalleft  blood  veffels  are  replete  and 
full,  as  they  mull  unavoidably  be  in  all  ftrong,  and 
efpecially  in  long  continued  exercife,  and  the  blood  ex¬ 
tremely  heated,  and  running  like  a  torrent,  any  fudden 
chill  or  damp  will  produce  ftoppages  and  obftrudlions, 
where  the  veffels  are  the  moll  minute  and  fmall,  or 
wherever  there  is  the  greateft  weaknefs  and  relaxation, 
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fometimes  inwardly  in  the  lungs,  fometimes  in  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomach  and  guts, 
and  other  membraneous  parts  ;  and  this  is  ufually  followed 
with  inward  pain,  and  inflammation,  or  with  great  dul- 
nefs  and  heavinefs,  which,  in  the  end,  often  produce: 
many  untoward  diforders ;  or  if  the  limbs  happen  to  be 
weak  and  relaxed,  the  blood  and  juices  will  foon  drop 
down  and  ftagnate  there,  fo  as  to  produce  fwellings, 
and  fometimes  ulcerations,  that  are  troublefome  enough  to 
remove,  efpecially  in  thofe  that  have  been  little  accultom- 
ed  to  fuch  kind  of  labour ;  for  habit  and  ufe,  in  continued 
exercife,  alters  the  cafe  very  much,  becaufe  that  ftrengthens 
and  invigorates  the  nerves  and  finews,  as  Ave  obferve  in 
fome  hackney  or  job  horfes,  which  are  fo  feafoned  to  their 
work,  that  fcarce  any  thing  can  hurt  them.  Indeed  fome 
of  the  job  horfes,  that  we  fee  endure  fo  much  labour, 
are  naturally  ftrong,  and  very  hardy,  and  have  at  firft 
been  carefully  managed  by  their  owners,  who  are  not 
able  to  bear  the  lofs  of  cattle,  as  gentlemen  or  men  of 
fortune  ;  and,  therefore,  we  fee  them  generally,  both 
begin  and  end  their  work  Avith  great  coolnefs,  and  when 
they  chance  to  meet  with  horfes  that  they  find  unable  to 
go  through  their  hard  work,  they  ufually  make  their  bufi¬ 
nefs  only  a  mere  play,  that  they  may  not  lofe  their  flelh, 
until  they  can  difpofe  of  them  to  the  belt  advantage. 
Another  neceflary  caution  for  the  prefervation  of  our 
horfes,  is  never  to  feed  them  too  foon,  after  they  have 
been  heated  Avith  exercife.  Gibfon’s  Farriery ,  vol.  I. 
pag.  1 82. 

EXPERIMENT,  a  trial  of  any  kind  ;  an  effay 
made  in  order  to  difeover  an  uncertain,  or  unknoAvn 
effect. 

For  the  feveral  experiments  made  on  wheat,  barley, 

& c.  fee  the  proper  articles  Wheat,  Barley,  &c. 

EYE,  the  organ  of  fight  in  an  animal  body ;  or  that 
which  reprefents  obje£ls  to  the  mind. 

The  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  eyes  of  horfes  is  a  thing 
wherein  the  bell  judges  are  fometimes  miftaken  ;  for  moft 
people  regard  the  clearnefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  eye* 
which  indeed  ought  to  be  confidered  :  but  it  is  Avorth  ob- 
ferving,  that  horfes,  before  they  are  fix  years  old,  have 
not  that  tranfparency  in  their  eyes  which  they  arrive  at 
afterwards,  becaufe  while  they  are  young  and  growing, 
their  juices  are  vifeid  and  balfamic  ;  fo  that  their  eyes 
look  thicker  or  clearer,  in  proportion  as  their  blood  and.  . 
juices  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  in  a  good  ftate.  The 
fame  may  be  obferved  in  all  horfes  that  have  colds,  when 
the  veffels  of  the  eyes  are  full :  the  eyes  at  that  time  look 
thick,  and  fometimes  inflamed,  and  a  blow  on  the  eye, 
or  a  bite,  will  have  the  fame  efte£t,  when  there  i.s  not  the 
leaft  danger  of  blindnefs. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  always  the  clearnefs  of  the  eye  that 
denotes  its  goodnefs,  but  a  man  is  alfo  to  form  his  judg¬ 
ment  from  other  indications,  particularly  from  the  form, 
and  manner  of  the  eye,  which  includes  not  only  the  body 
of  the  eye,  but  the  eye-lids,  eye-brows,  and  all  the  parts 
belonging  to  it.  Many  good  eyed  horfes  have  a  heavinefs 
in  their  countenance,  with  a  loA\rering-broAAr,  yet  great- 
numbers  of  this  afpe£t  go  blind  Avith  cataracts  when  they 
are  about  feven  years  old,  or  betAveen  feven  or  eight,  and 
fometimes  later.  Thefe  are  the  moft  fufpicious  Avbere 
there  is  &  bunch  or  fullnefs  bet\\reen  the  upper  eye-lid  and 
the  eye-brow,  with  a  fullnefs  round  the  under  eye-lid  ;  fo 
that  the  eye  appears  as  if  it  Avas  invironed  in  a  ring.  Such 
horfes  are  often  llelhy  about  the  head  and  jaws,  which, 

upon 
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Upon  every  cold,  or  rather  flight  accident,  expofes  them 
to  defluxions  in  their  eyes. 

When  the  eye  is  extremely  flat  or  funk  within  its  orbit, 
it  is  always  a  bad  fign,  even  though  there  be  no  defluxion 
or  humour  upon  it :  a  finall  pig-eye  is  none  of  the  belt, 
nor  a  large  gogling  eye.  The  one  often  perilhes  for  want 
of  nourifhment,  occafioned  by  fome  defeat  in  the  nerves 
or  the  arteries  that  fupply  it  with  blood ;  the  other  by  be¬ 
ing  too  much  expofed  to  accidents,  and  by  having  too 
great  fupplies  of  nourilhment. 

That  eye  is  almoft  always  weak  which  is  of  a  longifh 
oval  figure,  efpecially  -where  the  two  corners  are  narrow, 
like  the  fhape  of  an  almond.  When  the  coat  or  mem¬ 
brane,  that  rifes  from  the  under  part  of  the  eye  happens 
to  be  large  and  thick,  fo  as  to  prefs  the  eye-ball,  and 
the  caruncle  or  kernel  on  the  inward  corner  next  the  nofe 
is  fpongy  and  moift,  though  there  is  fometimes  a  remedy 
for  this  defedl,  yet  fuch  horfes  in  the  end  generally  go 
blind. 

When  the  eyes  are  bad,  the  mufcles  or  movers  of  the 
eyes  are  generally  weak  :  fo  if  the  eye  looks  dead  and 
lifelefs,  the  belt  way  of  trial  is  to  hold  up  the  horfe’s  head 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  a  drench  is  to  be  given,  which 
will  draw  the  eye  upward  ;  and  if  it  remains  there  fixed 
and  immoveable,  or  has  a  languid  motion,  it  is  a  pretty 
fure  fign  the  eye  is  bad.  And  this  trial  will,  for  the  molt 
part,  hold  good  whether  the  eye  be  moift  or  dry. 

Some  regard  the  colour  of  the  eye,  which,  however, 
is  different  according  to  the  difference  of  colour  in  horfes ; 
and  indeed  we  are  fo  far  to  regard  the  colour,  that  if  the 
iris  or  circle  that  furrounds  the  pupil  or  fight  of  the  eye 
be  diftinel,  and  of  a  pale  variegated  cinnamon  colour,  it 
always  denotes  a  good  eye.  For  the  iris  is  always  molt 
dillindt,  where  the  humours  of  the  eyes  are  moll  clear  and 
pellucid  ;  and  thofe  horfes  have  the  bell  eyes,  which  in  co¬ 
lour  refemble  the  eyes  of  a  fheep  or  goat ;  but  few  horfes 
arrive  to  that  perfection  of  colour  and  tranfparency,  till 
they  are  at  leaft  fix  years  old  or  upwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  iris  or  circle  round  the  pupil  be  of  a  dark 
muddy  colour,  and  does  not  appear  diflindT  and  variegated, 
till  one  approaches  near  the  eye,  and  if  the  narrow  fky- 
coloured  verge,  which  we  obferve  more  or  lefs  in  moll 
horfes  on  the  outfide  of  the  iris,  happens  to  be  of  a  milky 
hue,  it  is  of  no  good  fign.  Neverthelcfs,  wall-eyed  horfes 
have  for  the  moll  part  good  eyes. 

Some  in  examining  the  eyes  have  a  regard  to  the  colour 
of  the  horfe,  which  l  take  to  be  no  fure  way  of  judging  ; 
lor  as  there  are  good  horfes  of  all  colours,  fo  there  are 
good  eyed  horfes  of  all  colours.  The  grey,  efpecially  the 
pigeon  or  dove-coloured  grey,  are  the  moll  fufpeCted  ;  alfo 
the  iron-grey,  and  the  dun,  &c.  But  I  think  I  may  fay 
from  experience,  that  whatever  colour  is  the  moll  common 
among  the  horfes,  fo  as  to  exceed  in  number,  abounds 
mofl  with  bad  eyes  :  and  I  have  obferved  as  many  bad 
eyed  horfes  among  the  black  coach  breed  as  any  other. 

Moll  people  in  examining  a  horfe’s  eyes  lead  him  under 
a  gate-way,  or  fome  fhade,  that  they  may  fee  perfectly 
the  colour  and  tranfparency  of  the  eye:  but  the  bell  way 
is  to  obferve  his  countenance  when  he  comes  firft  out 
of  a  dark  liable  into  a  flrong  light ;  for  if  he  has  any 
weaknefs  in  his  eyes,  he  will  wrinkle  his  brow,  and  look 
upwards  to  receive  rzorc  light  ;  and  if  the  pupil  at  the 
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fame  time,  be  large,  it  is  a  bad  fign  ;  and  therefore  the  bed 
way  is  to  look  to  a  horfe’s  eyes  firft  in  the  lhade,  to  ob¬ 
ferve  the  dimenfions  of  the  pupil,  and  if  that  lefl'ens 
upon  his  corning  out  into  a  flrong  light,  it  is  almcll  an 
infallible  fign  that  the  eye  is  good. 

f  Some  fufpeft  all  horfes  that  ffartle  to  have  bad  eyes  ;  in¬ 
deed  many  bad  eyed  horfes  are  apt  to  llartle  :  but  a  horfe 
that  Harts  and  looks  upwards,  lifting  his  feet  high  when 
he  moves,  as  if  afraid  to  touch  the  ground,  fuch  is  more 
likely  to  have  bad  eyes  than  one  that  fcartles  ;  for  many 
horfes  llartle  merely  out  of  fear,  and  I  imagine  not  a  few 
from  fome  defeat  in  vifion,  viz.  from  feeing  objects  indif- 
tin&Iy  at  fome  dillance,  in  all  which  cafes  the  eyes  may 
be  flrong  and  durable,  though  many  fancy  them  to  be 
weak.  But  if  a  horfe  frequently  ftartles  when  no  object 
is  before  him  that  might  caufe  him  to  ffartle,  we  may  then 
fufpedl  his  eyes  to  be  but  indifferent. 

Upon  the  whole,  that  eye  is  generally  good  where  the 
eye-lids  are  thin,  where  the  outward  coat  or  tunicle  of 
the  eye  is  alfo  thin  and  delicate,  where  the  caruncle  next 
the  nofe  is  fmall  and  dry,  where  the  eye  is  tranfparent 
and  fprightly,  when  a  horfe  has  a  bold  refolute  look,  and 
takes  notice  of  objects  without  fear.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  horfe  moves  his  ears  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
feems  furprifed  at  every  noife  or  motion  of  the  hand  ; 
when  he  raifes  his  feet  high,  is  uncertain  in  his  walk  or 
Hep,  and  unequal  in  his  goings,  -when  his  eyes  appear  full 
and  fwoln  with  a  flelhy  circle  round  them,  or  when  they 
are  funk  or  flat,  or  of  a  longilh  oval  figure,  when  the 
outer  coat  is  thick  and  covers  a  great  part  of  the  eye-ball, 
and  the  glands  or  kernels  of  the  eye  are  fpongy  and  moift, 
all  thefe  denote  the  badnefs  of  the  eyes,  and  are  often 
the  forerunners  of  blindnefs.  Gibfon’s  Farriery ,  vol.  I. 
page  14. 

Eye  of  a  tree ,  a  fmall  pointed  knot  to  which  the 
leaves  adhere,  and  from  which  the  Ihoots  or  fprigs  fpring 
forth. 

Eye,  among  gardeners,  implies  the  fmall  bud  or  fhoot 
inferted  into  a  tree. 

EYE-LID,  the  membrane  that  covers  the  eye. 

If  the  eye-lid  of  a  horfe  is  wounded  and  cut  through, 
and  the  cut  divides  it  fo  as  the  lips  part  one  from  the 
other,  it  ought  to  have  a  flitch  with  a  ftrait  needle,  fuch 
as  the  furgeons  ufe  for  fuperficbl  wounds,  and  not  to  be 
drawn  too  clofc,  but  juft  fo  far  as  to  bring  the  edges  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  this  is  yet  the  more  neceffary  when  the 
eye-ball  happens  to  be  wounded  through  the  eve-lid, 
that  there  may  be  room  for  the  difeharge  of  the  matter. 

I  have  obferved  that  the  eye-lid  requires  but  one  flitch, 
for  when  there  are  more,  and  thefe  purfed  together,  as 
the  farriers  generally  do,  and  the  lips  drawn  clofe,  fuch 
flitches  will  break  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  leave  the 
wound  in  a  worfe  condition  than  it  was  at  firft. 

The  proper  drefling  for  wounds  of  the  eye,  is  honey 
of  rofes,  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  viz.  one  dram  of  the 
tintlure  to  an  ounce  of  the  other.  The  heft  way  of 
ufing  it  is  to  dip  a  pledgit  of  lint  in  this  mixture,  made 
warm,  and  applied  to  the  wound,  for  tow  and  hurds  are 
too  harih  for  the  eye.  This  drefling  may  be  repeated 
once  a  day,  until  the  wound  is  healed  up  and  cicatrifed, 
and  it  will  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs.  Gibfons  Farriery, 
vol.  I.  pag.  320. 
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ALLOW,  land  ploughed,  but  not  fown, , being  left 
to  reft  after  the  years  of  tillage. 

If  the  farmer  finds  that  one  fummer’s  fallow  does 
not  entirely  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  dividing  and  loofening 
the  earth,  it  is  his  intereft  to  continue  it  for  another. 
M.  Tull  confirms  this,  by  inftancing  a  poor  man,  whom 
necefTity  compelled  to  take  this  method,  becaufe  he  could 
not  get  feed  for  his  ground  after  he  had  tilled  it  the  firft 
vear.  The  confequence  was,  that  his  crop  was  worth 
more  than  the  value  of  the  land  it  grew  on.  Mr.  Max¬ 
well  too  mentions  another,  who,  from  a  like  neceflity, 
followed  the  fame  courfe  upon  almoft  his  whole  farm,  had 
fuch  a  crop  as  enabled  him  to  pay  many  debts,  and,  by 
continuing  the  fame  praCtice,  came  in  a  few  years  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  purchafe  the  farm. 

When  the  hufbandman  intends  to  break  up  any  piece 
of  land,  the  firft  thing  neceflary  is  carefully  and  judici- 
oufly  to  examine  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  its  depth. 
If  the  furface  be  covered  with  a  thick,  ftrong,  fibrous 
turf,  and  the  mould  underneath  fufficiently  deep,  his  beft, 
and  indeed  the  only  right  method  of  proceeding,  is  excel¬ 
lently  well  dire&ed  by  the  marquis  of  Turbilly.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  upper  mould  fhould  be  fhallow,  or 
fo  thin  turfed  as  not  to  be  fit  for  burning,  he  muft  obferve, 
whether  his  foil  be  of  a  ftrong,  or  of  a  light  quality. 
Under  the  former  of  thefe  are  included  all  deep  hard  clays, 
of  what  colour  foever ;  all  ftifF  binding  earths,  and  fuch 
as,  after  being  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  froft,  grow  hard 
and  ftony ;  with  fuch  as  chop  and  cleave  upon  their  fur- 
face  in  the  heat  of  fummer :  and  under  the  latter  are 
ranked  (the  repetition  may  be  excufable  here  for  the  fake 
of  perfpicuity)  all  fandy,  mouldering,  gravelly,  mellow 
foils  ;  all  loofe  and  open  earth,  of  what  nature  foever ;  all 
fuch  as  are  not  fticky,  but  will  loon  dry  after  rain  ;  and, 
inftead  of  lying  in  great  lumps  after  ploughing,  are  eafily 
apt  to  dilfolve,  and  crumble  into  mould,  not  being  fub- 
jeCt  to  bind  by  the  heats  in  fummer,  or  froft  in  winter. 

If,  upon  examination,  the  foil  is  found  to  be  of  the 
ftifF  kind,  particular  care  muft  be  taken  to  turn  down  its 
furface  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  that  what  fibrous  roots 
there  are  in  it  may  be  the  more  effeClually  rotted  againft 
the  fummer  ploughing,  and  that  the  earth  may  be  moulder¬ 
ed,  or  mellowed,  by  the  winter’s  froft  and  rains. 

When  ploughed  land  is  intended  to  be  fallowed,  it 
fhould  likewife  be  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  the 
feed  time  permits,  and  laid  as  rough  as  may  be,  elpeci- 
ally  if  it  be  a  ftifF  foil,  that  the  winter’s  froft  may  mel¬ 
low  it. 

In  the  fpring,  the  farmer  fhould  take  the  earlieft  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  his  fpring  crops  may  admit  of,  to  give  his  fal¬ 
lows  a  fecond  ploughing  acrofs  the  former ;  after  which 


the  ground  fhould  be  well  harrowed,  not  only  to  break 
the  clods,  but  to  pull  up  fuch  roots  as  are  not  yet  rot¬ 
ted,  that  they  may  be  gathered  into  heaps  and  burnt. 
It  is  eflentially  neceflary  that  this,  and  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  ploughings  and  harrowings  be  performed  in  dry 
weather  ;  becaufe,  as  the  purpofe  here  is  thoroughly  to 
loofen  the  mould,  fpecial  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid 
every  thing  which  might  counter-aCt  that  intention.  The 
farmer  cannot  wilh  for  a  greater  benefit  to  his  hufbandry, 
than  moderate  fhowers  after  each  fallow,  to  bring  the 
feeds  of  every  weed  to  vegetate,  in  order  that,  being 
turned  down  by  the  feveral  ploughings,  they  may  be  the 
more  effectually  deftroyed. 

It  feems  needlefs  to  mention  when  the  future  plough¬ 
ings  fhould  be  given,  becaufe  the  farmer  fhould  take  every 
opportunity  of  repeating  both  them  and  the  harrowings* 
in  full  confidence  that  he  cannot  over-do  it,  efpecially  in 
ftrong  foils  ;  in  which  he  may  alfo  be  equally  certain* 
that  he  cannot  err  in  ploughing  too  deep  :  for  it  is  of 
great  confequence,  not  only  that  the  roots  have  a  fuffi- 
cient  depth  of  mould  to  penetrate  in,  but  alfo  that 
the  cold  clay  be  removed  to  as  great  a  diftance  as  pof- 
fible  from  the  furface  ;  becaufe  by  its  retaining  the  wa¬ 
ter,  the  roots  of  plants  are  chilled  and  killed,  efpecially  in, 
the  winter,  when  they  reach  fuch  ftagnating  wet.  If  any 
manure  is  applied  to  alter  the  quality  of  the  foil,  it  can-' 
not  be  laid  on  too  early  in  the  fummer,  that  the  plough¬ 
ings  may  the  more  effectually  mix  it  with  the  earth  ;  but 
if  only  compoft  be  ufed  for  enriching  the  foil,  it  need  not 
be  fpread  till  juft  before  the  laft  ploughing. 

Authors  give  directions  for  ploughing  land  into  many 
different  forms,  moftly  arifing  from  the  different  natures  of 
foils,  but  too  often  from  the  particular  long  eftablifhed, 
cuftom  of  countries,  the  reafonablenefs  of  which  is  not 
always  fufficiently  confidered. 

Where  there  is  a  defcent  for  water,  all  lands  fhould  be 
laid  fiat,  becaufe,  in  that  way,  the  rains  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  give  a  more  equal  nouriffiment  to  the  crop,  than  when 
they  are  raifed  in  ridges.  The  praCtice  of  laying  light 
foils  into  narrow  ridges,  for  wheat,  is  certainly  owing  to, 
want  of  attention  ;  and  even  in  ftrong  land  ploughed  for 
winter  fallowing  and  fowing,  we  are  much  inclined  to. 
think  that  the  beft  way  would  be,  inftead  of  fingle  bouts,, 
or  narrow  ridges,  to  make  the  ridges  very  broad,  and  lay 
them  up  high:  for  if  the  ground  is  level,  the  water  will, 
lie  in  the  parting  thoroughs,  and,  by  foaking  into  the  fides 
of  the  ridges,  make  it  fo  poachy,  as  to  render  it  very  un-. 
fit  to  be  worked,  till  late  in  the  fpMng,  unlefs  the  feafon 
be  very  dry  ;  or,  if  there  is  much  defcent,  great  part  of 
the  beft  foil  will  be  carried  off'.  For  the  fame  reafons  the 
fides  of  hills  fhould  always  be  ploughed  almoft,  but  not 
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quite,  horizontally,  that  the  parting  thoroughs,  lying 
open,  may  ferve  for  drains  to  the  water :  befules  which, 
the  ploughing  of  fuch  declivities  in  this  doping  manner  is 
by  much  the  lead  laborious  both  to  men  and  cattle.  The 
furrow  here  fhould  always  be  drawn  oblique,  as  Colu¬ 
mella  directs,  fometimes  a  little  toward  the  higher,  and 
fometirfles  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  fo  that 
the  diredlion  may  be  altered  in  each  fubfequent  plough¬ 
ing. 

The  erroneous  opinion  of  thofe  who  imagine  that  the 
furface  of  the  ground  is  confiderably  enlarged  by  plough¬ 
ing  it  into  high  ridges,  and  that  it  therefore  affords  a 
larger  fpace  for  the  growth  of  plants,  is  thus  judicioufly 
refuted  by  M.  Duhamel. 

£<  The  produce  of  a  doping  furface  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  a  plane  equal  in  extent  to  the  bafe  of  the  dope: 
for  as  the  plants  grow  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  bafe, 
there  is  no  point  of  the  dope  which  does  not  anfwer  ver¬ 
tically  to  a  point  of  that  horizontal  bafe :  therefore  fup- 
podng  the  furrows  of  a  piece  of  ground  ploughed  in  broad 
lands  to  be  fix  inches  deep,  and  the  ridges  fix  feet  wide  ; 
the  dope  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  to  the  middle  of 
each  ridge  will  be  one  foot  in  fix,  which  is  indeed  confi- 
derable :  but  (till  the  furface  of  the  ridges  will  be  to  that 
of  their  horizontal  bafe,  only  as  feventy-fix  are  to  feventy- 
five :  a  fmall  advantage  >  efpecially  when  compared  to  a 
fixth  part  of  the  ground,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  lur- 
rows,  and  in  which  no  corn  is  fowed.” 

Another,  and  that  very  effential,  advantage  of  fallow¬ 
ing,  not  yet  fufficiently  indited  on,  is  the  deftru&ion  of 
weeds,  which  are  one  of  the  farmer’s  greateft  enemies. 
By  weeds,  we  here  mean  every  plant  which  grows  fponta- 
neoudy  in  the  field,  without  having  been  purpofely  fown, 
and  which  it  is  not  the  hufbandman’s  intention  to  culti¬ 
vate.  All  thefe  fhould  be  rooted  out.  It  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  enumerate  them  after  this  general  definition ;  and 
perhaps  equally  fo  to  obferve,  what  every  hulbandman 
mult  know^,  that  cockle,  darnel,  fox-tail,  wild  poppies, 
wild  vetches,  wild  oats,  dog’s  grafs,  colt’s  foot,  melilot, 
knot-grafs,  thirties,  and  charlock,  are  the  molt  hurtful 
fpecies  of  thefe  noxious  growths,  and  the  molt  difficult 
thoroughly  to  extirpate. 

To  prevent  the  increafe  of  weeds,  they  fhould  be  de- 
ftroyed  before  their  feed  is  ripe  :  but  that  is  not  podible  in 
lands  which  are  ploughed  in  the  common  way  ;  becaufe, 
as  they  grow  intermixed  with  the  corn,  and  ripen  fooner 
than  wheat,  their  feeds  fow  themfelves  ;  neither  can  they 
be  extirpated  by  refting  the  land  ;  for  the  feeds  of  fome  of 
them  will  remain  found  feveral  years  in  the  earth.  If  a 
field  in  which  there  are  many  poppies,  or  red  weeds,  as 
they  are  called  in  fome  places,  be  fowed  with  faintfoin, 
fcarce  a  poppy  will  appear  the  fecond  year  :  but  when  the 
faintfoin  is  ploughed  up,  even  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  the 
red-weed  frequently  appears  a-new,  which  can  hardly  be 
owing  to  any  other  caufe,  than  that  its  feeds  have  remain¬ 
ed  found  in  the  earth  during  all  that  time  ;  for  very  few 
of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  which  fpring  up, 
can  have  been  brought  from  the  neighbouring  grounds,  or 
in  dung.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  experiment  which  M. 
Duhamel  made.  He  ordered  the  earth,  with  which  a  ditch 
had  been  filled  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before,  to  be  dug 
out,  and  fpread  upon  a  piece  of  ploughed  land.  Several 
plants,  of  different  kinds  from  any  that  were  in  the  field, 
fprouted  up  in  the  place  where  this  earth  was  laid.  Con- 
lcquently  they  were  produced  by  feeds  which  had  remain¬ 


ed  found  in  the  ground,  during  the  filteen  or  twenty 
years  that  this  earth  had  lain  in  the  ditch. 

This  is  an  important  reafon  for  ploughing  thoroughly 
all  lands  which  are  fallowed  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  as 
numbers  of  feeds  {hoot  up  during  the  fallow,  repeated 
ploughing  will  deftroy  many  of  them.  But  there  arefeve- 
ral  kinds  of  plants,  fuch,  in  particular,  as  wild  oats,  and 
fox-tail,  the  feeds  of  which  do  not  fprout  till  they  have 
remained  two  or  three  years  in  the  earth  ;  nor  will  cul¬ 
ture  make  them  grow  fooner.  Such,  at  leaft,  is  hi.  Du- 
hamel’s  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  feveral  other  very  in¬ 
genious  gentlemen,  though  it  muft.be  confefled,  that  iome 
late  experiments  feem  to  contradict  it,  and  to  fhew  that 
the  feeds  of  thofe  plants  which  he  fays  require  being  three 
years  in  the  ground  before  they  will  grow,  were  only  bu¬ 
ried  fo  deep,  in  the  cafe  he  mentions,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
vegetate,  which  they  afterwards  did  when  laid  within 
reach  of  the  influences  of  the  air,  rain,  dew,  &c.  It  lo> 
though  the  increafe  of  weeds  may  be  prevented  for  feveral 
years,  by  ploughing,  cutting,  pulling  them  up,  & c.  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  the  repeated  ploughing  of  fallow  lands,  far 
from  immediately  deftroying  thefe  kinds  of  weeds,  will 
rather  help  them  to  grow,  when  their  feeds  are  brought 
within  a  proper  diftance  from  the  furface,  and  their  time 
of  fprouting  is  come.  But  then,  allowing  that  fome  of 
their  feeds  may  be  thus  brought  up  by  each  ploughing, 
for  a  while,  it  cannot  be  long  before  all  of  them  will 
have  fprouted,  after  which  the  ground  may  be  kept 
quite  clear,  with  proper  care. 

Hufbandmen  have  not  yet  found  a  more  effedrtual  me¬ 
thod  to  deftroy  weeds,  than  by  flowing  the  ground  out  of 
fleafon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  fowing  oats  the  year  that  barley 
fhould  be  fowed.  It  has  been  experienced,  that,  by  this 
means,  fome  kinds  of  weeds  have  been  deftroyed,  which, 
appearing  only  every  third  year,  never  {hews  themfelves, 
in  the  ulual  rotations,  but  amongft  wheat.  But  the  far¬ 
mer  lofes  a  crop  by  this  means,  and  ftill  has  fo  many 
weeds  left,  that  he  is  obliged  to  hire  people  to  weed  hit> 
corn.  This  is  done  two  ways. 

A  number  of  women  place  themfelves  in  a  row,  and, 
with  a  hoe  made  for  the  purpofe,  cut  up  all  the  weeds 
they  fee,  fuch  as  thirties,  blue-bottles,  poppies,  &c.  But 
many  of  thefe,  when  young,  frequently  efcape  their  no¬ 
tice  ;  in  which  cafe  the  hoeing  muft  be  repeated  when 
they  are  grown  larger  ;  and  the  fmaller  weeds,  fuch  as 
wild  vetches,  wild  oats,  darnel,  knot  grafs,  fox-tail, 
young  poppies,  &c.  which  are  at  leaft  as  hurtful  as  the 
other,  remain  in  the  field.  Befules  this,  in  cutting  the 
weeds,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  not  to  cut  down  fome  of  the 
corn  ;  and  the  roots  of  the  thirties  and  othei  biennial 
plants  which  are  cut,  produce  two  or  three  new  ftalks  in 
lieu  of  the  old  one  ;  by  which  means  the  evil  is  increafed. 

The  other  method  of  clearing  corn,  is  by  hand-weed¬ 
ing  it  ;  but  this  is  feldom  pra&ifed  by  farmers,  becaute  it 
is  too  expenfive :  and  indeed  the  women  and  children 
generally  employed  to  do  this  work,  molt  commonlypud 
up  a  great  deal  of  corn  with  the  weeds  ;  fo  that,  what 
with  tluit,  and  with  their  trampling,  and  dragging  their 
bags  of  weeds  over  it,  they  frequently  do  more  hurt 
than  good,  efpecially  if  the  earth  be  moift. 

The  fureft  way  to  deftroy  weeds,  is  to  continue  plough¬ 
ing  while  the  corn  grows  :  but  this  can  be  done  only  in 

the  New  Hufbandry.  .  „ 

Weeds  may  be  ranked  under  four  general  chines .  hrit, 

fuch  as  have  creeping  perennial  roots  :  fecondly,  fuch  as 
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grow  in  cold  wet  foils :  thirdly,  fuch  as  are  of  a  large 
fucculent  body;  and,  fourthly,  fuch  as  having  fmall 
feeds,  or  feeds  which  ripen  before  the  corn,  fow  them- 
felves.  Each  of  thefe  require  a  different  treatment. 

The  firft  lort  cannot  be  deflroyed  but  by  repeated  fum- 
mer  fallows,  by  which  their  roots  are  cut,  and  turned  up 
to  be  withered  by  the  fun  and  winds,  after  which  they  are 
dragged  out  by  harrows,  and  fhould  be  burnt.  Tins,  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  the  farmer  conveniently  can,  efpecially 
during  a  dryfeafon,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  have  the  defired 
effedt.  Colts-foot,  which  is  propagated  by  the  root,  and 
is  a  very  pernicious  weed,  may  likewife  be  deflroyed  by 
fowing  the  ground  with  rye-grafs,  or  any  plant  which, 
coming  up  early  in  the  fpring,fhades  and  fmothers  it ;  for 
that  will  kill  it  in  a  few  years.  The  fecond  kind  are  de¬ 
flroyed  by  draining  the  earth  of  its  fuperfluous  moifture, 
and  by  manuring  it  with  lime,  allies,  gravel,  flielly  fea- 
i'and,  and  other  proper  correctives  for  fuch  foils. 

The  third  are  extirpated  by  cutting  them  down  when 
in  full  fap  and  vigour  :  for  the  flip  being  thereby  fuddenly 
interrupted  in  the  courfe  of  its  circulation,  flagnates  in 
the  roots,  and  putrifies  there.  A  few  weak  lateral  flioots 
may  be  made  ;  but  if  they  are  likewife  cut  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  roots  will  putrify  intirely  by  degrees,  and 
inflead  of  annoying,  will  become  a  manure. 

The  fourth  clafs  can  be  deflroyed  only  by  frequent  fal¬ 
lows,  and  conllant  cutting,  or  rather  ploughing  them 
down  before  they  run  to  feed.  Some,  for  inflance  the 
wild  oats,  may  be  mowed  for  hay:  but  it  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  land  to  plough  them  in  :  becaufe,  by  that 
means,  inllead  of  being  exhaufled  by  frequent  crops,  it 
is  manured  by  thofe  enemies  to  ufeful  grain. 

Fallow,  alfo  fignifiesa  pale  red  colour. 
FALLOW-CLEANSING  Machine ,  an  inflrument 
invented  by  Mr.  Aaron  Ogden,  a  fmith  at  Afhton-under- 
Line,  near  Manchefler,  in  Lancafhire. 

This  machine,  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  very  great 
ufe  in  hufbandry  for  cleanfing  fallows  from  weeds,  &c. 
which  wafle the  riches  of  the  foil,  will  be  very  eafily  un¬ 
derflood  from  the  drawing  we  have  given  of  it  on  Plate 
XV.  Fig.  2.  Where, 

#  A,  A,  is  the  frame;  B,  the  firft  roller  ;  C,  the  fecond 
ditto,  in  which  laid  are  two  cranks  to  move  the  arms  D,  D, 
which  work  the  rake  up  the  directors  fixed  on  the  plank 
E.  The  under  fide  of  the  lower  ends,  or  fhares,  of  thefe 
directors,  are  fharp  to  cut  the  clods,  and  let  them  come 
on  the  upper  fide.  Each  alternate  heel  of  the  fliare  is 
longer  than  the  intermediate  one,  that  they  may  not  have 
mere  than  one  half  to  cut  at  once. 

At  the  back  of  the  plank  E,  are  two  ferews  to  let  it 
loofe,  that  the  directors  may  be  fet  higher  or  lower.  The 
fhares  are  to  penetrate  the  ground  two  or  three  inches,  to 
raife  the  quicks  till  the  rake  I,  I,  fetches  them  into  the 
cart  H,  where  a  man  mull  be  ready  with  a  muck  hook  to 
clear  them  backward  when  gathered. 

In  the  rake  I,  are  two  teeth  for  every  fpace  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  that  Hones,  &c.  may  be  gathered  without  da¬ 
mage. 

K,  K,  are  two  flaples,  by  which  the  machine  is  drawn  : 
under  them  at  h ,  are  two  hooks,  placed  low  to  raife  the 
machine  in  turning,  by  the  help  of  the  traces  ;  and  the 
axle-tree  of  the  cart  fhould  be  fixed  upon  a  pin,  that  it 
may  turn  like  a  waggon. 

F,  F,  are  the  triggers  to  throw  the  rake  behind  the 
roots.  The  long  tec  h  at  G,  G,  are  to  cleanfe  the  toller  C. 
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I,  I,  is  the  rake  which  gathers  up  the  weeds  into  the 
cart  H,  and  is  drawn  above  the  trigger  F,  by  the  working 
ot  the  arms  D,  expreffed  by  the  dotted  lines  at  d  d ,  i  i  i. 

I  he  triggers  F,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide, 
move  on  the  pivots  a  ;  fo  that  when  the  points  by  of  the 
rake  I,  having  been  drawn  up  by  the  diredlorsE,  to  the  part 
marked  c,  the  trigger,  giving  way,  permits  the  rake  to 
pafs  ;  but  immediately  falling,  the  rake  returns  along  the 
upper  furface  of  the  trigger  marked  et  e,  and  of  courfe 
falls  on  the  weeds  when  it  comes  to  the  end,  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  pivot  a. 

The  reader  will  obferve  that  the  boarding  is  taken  away 
on  one  fide,  in  the  Plate,  in  order  to  give  a  more  perfedt 
view  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  machine  ;  and,  in  fadfl,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  all  the  boarding,  marked  L, 
L,  L,  was  taken  away,  and  frame  work  put  in  its 
Head. 

The  cart  H,  might  undoubtedly  alfo  be  made  lighter. 
The  wheels  M,  M,  appear,  in  the  plate,  to  be  made 
of  folid  wood  ;  but  there  is  no  neceffity  they  fhould  be  fo. 

_  At  N,  is  another  view  of  the  roller  C,  by  which  the 
difpofition  of  the  fpikes  may  be  eafily  comprehended. 

Suppofe  the  circle  O,  deferibed  by  the  end  of  the  roller 

N,  to  be  divided  by  four  Hrait  lines  into  eight  equal  feg- 
ments,  as  reprefented  at  P.  Let  the  fame  be  done  at  the 
other  end  of  the  roller,  and  parallel  lines  be  drawn  from 
one  correfponding  point  to  the  other,  the  length  of  the 
roller  :  mark  the  points  with  figures  r,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8;  afterwards  draw  oblique  lines,  as  from  1,  at  the  end 

O,  to  2,  at  the  other  end,  and  from  2  to  3,  &c.  on  thefe 
oblique  lines  the  fpikes  are  to  be  fixed,  at  equal  diflances, 
in  eight  circles,  deferibed  on  the  circumference  of  the  roller. 

The  fpikes  of  the  fmall  roller  B,  are  fixed  in  the  fame 
manner,  except  that,  the  diameter  being  fmaller,  there 
are  only  fix  infiead  of  eight  rows. 

R,  is  another  view  of  the  directors,  with  the  plank  E, 
on  which  they  are  fixed;  and  S,  is  a  fedtion  of  a  part 
of  the  plank,  with  one  of  the  directors  as  fixed,  in 
which  may  be  feen  the  heel  rn,  from  whence  to  the  point 
of  the  fliare  n,  is  a  fharp  cutting  edge.  See  the  fame 
letters  in  figure  R. 

At  T,  is  one  of  the  long  teeth  to  be  feen  at  G  :  it  is 
bent  towards  the  roller  C,  which  it  ferves  to  cleanfe. 
When  the  end  of  the  rake  by  after  rifing  above  r,  is 
pufhed,  by  the  motion  of  the  arms  D,  D,  along  the  up¬ 
per  part  Cy  <?,  of  the  trigger  F,  and  comes  to  the  end  be¬ 
yond  a  ;  as  it  fails,  the  part  of  the  arm,  marked  <?,  refts 
in  the  notch  /»,  till  it  is  again  railed  by  the  motion  of  the 
roller  C,  with  the  rake. 

The  roller  C,  is  to  be  one  foot  diameter,  the  fpikes 
nine  inches  long,  that  they  may  go  through  the  furrow 
(if  the  foil  fhould  be  loofe)  into  the  hard  earth,  the 
more  effedlually  to  work  the  rahe,  which  otherwife  might 
be  fo  over-charged  'as  to  caufe  the  roller  to  drag  without 
turning. 

In  the  rake-ends  by  there  fhould  be  pivots,  with  rollers 
or  pullies  on,  to  go  in  the  groove,  to  take  off  the  fri&ion  ; 
and  they  would  likewife  take  the  triggers  more  furely  as 
the  rake  comes  back. 

The  rake  fhould  alfo  be  hung  fo  far  backwarder,  that 
when  it  is  fallen,  the  arms  of  it  mr"  lie  in  the  fame  plane, 
or  parallel,  with  the  dire&ors,  .  *  which  it  comes  up 
(which  will  require  the  frame  to  be  two  inches  longer 
in  the  model.)  This  will  caufe  the  rake  to  fall  heavier, 
and  drive  the  teeth  into  the  root?,  and  bring  them  up 
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without  Shattering.  Thefe  teeth  muft  be  made  of  Reel, 
very  fine,  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  plank 
on  which  the  directors  are  fixed,  that  is  to  lay,  fix  inches 
long  (the  directors  are  alfo  to  be  made  fix  inches  broad 
above  the  plank.)  The  rake-head  Should  alfo  fall  a  little 
before  the  crank  is  at  its  extremity,  which  will  caufe  the 
rake  to  pulh  forward  to  let  the  teeth  come  into  the  roots. 
The’  rake-teeth  muft  drop  in  the  fame  plane  with  the 
roller  and  wheels,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  No 
more  Jpace  Should  be  given  from  the  roller  C,  to  the  long 
teeth,  at  G,  G,  than  that  the  rake  may  juft  mifs  the  fpikes 
of  the  roller  C,  and  fall  on  the  places  before  mentioned. 

As  the  firft  roller  B,  was  intended  to  cleanfe  the  Second 
C,  more  than  any  other  ufe,  it  maybe  omitted  when  the 
machine  is  made  in  large,  as  Mr.  Ogden  has  lately  found 
that  the  long  teeth  at  G,  G,  anfwer  the  end  alone,  and 
this  renders  the  machine  about  a  Sixth  part  Shorter. 

Now,  to  Suit  any  fort  of  earth,  there  Should  be  to  each 
machine  three  planks,  with  directors  at  different  Spaces,  to 
ufe  occasionally :  in  the  firft,  the  Spaces  between  the  di¬ 
rectors  Should  be  eight  inches  wide,  in  the  Second  fix,  and 
the  third  four.  This  will  anfwer  the  fame  end  as  having 
fo  many  machines. 

As  there  may  be  fome  objections  to  the  rake  not  leaving 
the  roots  when  it  has  brought  them  up,  Mr.  Ogden  has 
Several  methods  of  cleanfing  it ;  but  as  he  would  make  it 
as  Simple  as  poftible,  he  chufes  to  let  it  be  without  them 
at  prefent :  but  fuppofe  it  Should  bring  fome  roots  back 
again  with  it,  it  will  probably  lofe  them  before  it  gets 
back  to  the  extremity  ;  whence  they  will  lie  light,  and  be 
of  but  little  detriment  to  the  others  coming  up. 

Mr.  Ogden  wtiuld  have  the  firft  machine  made  four  feet 
fix  inches  wide,  the  teeth  divided  into  equal  Spaces,  the 
©utfides  into  half  fpaces. 

FAN,  an  in  ftrument  for  winnowing  corn.  See  the  ar~ 
ti  cle  "W  INNOWING. 

FANTOME  CORN,  thin,  or  light  com,  that  which 
has  but  little  bulk  or  folidity, 

FARCY,  or  Farcin ,  a  diftemper  to  which  horfesare  too 
often  SubjeCt.  It  is  a  difeafe  of  the  blood  veffels,  gene¬ 
rally  following  the  courfe  of  the  veins,  and,  when  inve¬ 
terate,  thickens  their  coat  and  integuments. 

At  firft  one  or  more  finall  Swellings,  or  round  buds  like 
grapes  or  berries,  Spring  out  over  the  veins,  and  are 
often  exquifitely  painful  to  the  touch  ;  in  the  beginning 
they  are  hard,  but  Soon  turn  into  foft  blifters,  which, 
when  broke,  difeharge  an  oily  or  bloody  ichor,  and  turns 
into  very  foul  and  ill-difpofed  ulcers.  In  fome  horfes 
it  appears  on  the  head  only ;  in.  fome  on  the  external 
jugular  ;  in  others  on  the  plate-vein,  and  runs  down¬ 
wards  on  the  infide  of  the  fore-arm  towards  the  knee,  and 
very 'often  upwards  towards  the  brilket ;  in  fome  the  farcy 
fhews  itfelf  on  the  hind  parts,  about  the  pafterns,  and 
along  the  large  veins  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,,  rifing 
upwards  into  the  groin,  and  towards  the  Sheath ;  and 
Sometimes  the  farcy  makes  its  appearance  on  the  flanks, 
and  fpreads  by  degrees  towards  the  lower  belly,  where 
it  often  becomes  very  troublefome. 

Wnen  the  farcy  appears  on  the  head  only,  it  is  eafily 
cured,  efpecially  when  it  is  feated  in  the  cheeks  and 
forehead,  the  blood-vefiels  being  here  finall  ;  but  it  is 
more  difficult  when  it  affects  the  lips,  the  noftrils,  the 
eyes,  and  kernels  under  the  jaws,  and  other  foft  and 
loofe  parts,  efpecially  if  the  neck-vein  becomes  chorded. 
"VV  hen  it  begins  on  the  outfi.de  of  the  Shoulder  or  hips, 
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the  cure  is  feldom  difficult ;  but  when  the  farcy  arife 
on  the  plate-vein,  and  that  vein  fwells  much,  and  turns, 
chordcd,  and  the  glands  or  kernels  under  the  armpits  are 
affeCled,  it  is  hard  to  cure  ;  but  more  fo  when  the  cru¬ 
ral  veins  within-fide  of  the  thigh  are  chorded,  and  befet 
with  buds,  which  afteCt  the  kernels  of  the  groin,  and  the 
cavernous  body  of  the  yard.  When  the  farcy  begins  on 
the  pafterns  or  lower  limbs,  it  often  becomes  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  unlcfs  a  timely  Stop  is  put  to  it ;  for  the  fwelling  in 
tliofe  dependant  parts  grows  fo  exceffively  large  in  fome 
conftitutions,  and  the  limbs  fo  much  disfigured  thereby 
with  foul  Sores  and  callous  ulcerations,  that  fuch  a  hori'e 
is  feldom  fit  for  any  thing  afterwards,  but  the  meaneft 
drudgery :  but  it  is  always  a  promifing  Sign,  wherever  the 
farcy  happens  to  be  fituated,  if  it  fpreads  no  farther.  It 
is  ufual  to  aftedt  only  one  fide  at  a  time,  but  when  it 
pafles  over  to  the  other,  it  Shews  great  malignancy  ;  when 
it  arffes  on  the  fpines,  it  is  then  for  the  moft  part  danger¬ 
ous,  and  is  always  more  fo  to  horfes  that  are  fat  and  full 
of  blood,  than  to  thofe  that  are  in  more  moderate  cafe. 
When  the  farcy  is  epidemical,  as  fometimes  happens,  it 
rifes  on  Several  parts  of  the  body  at  once,  forms  nafty 
foul  ulcers,  and  makes  a  profufe  running  of  greenifh 
bloody  matter  from  both  noftrils  ;  and  foon  ends  in  a  mi- 
ferable  rot. 

From  this  defeription  of  the  farcy,  it  will  appear  how 
greatly  tliofe  may  be  difappointed,  who  depend  on  fome 
fingle  Specific  drink  or  ball  for  a  certain  cure  ;  for  the 
Symptoms  are  fometimes  fo  favourable,  that  it  is  eafily 
conquered  by  a  very  Simple  management ;  and  when  it 
arifes  Superficially  upon  the  fmaller  veffels,  it  will  often 
go  ofF,  with  moderate  labour,  without  any  other  means 
than  bleeding.  Such  instances  as  thefe  may  eafily  give 
a  reputation  to  things  of  no  great  efficacy,  and  bring  them 
into  efteem :  but  whoever  has  acquired  any  true  notion 
of  the  farcy,  will  know  that  this  diftemper  is  not  to  be 
conquered  but  by  fuch  things  as  are  fitly  adapted  to  the 
various  fymptoms  that  occur  in  the  different  Stages  of  it. 
To  avoid  therefore  the  perplexity  that  arifes  from  the 
various  complications  fo  ufual  in,  the  farcy,  we  Shall  con' 
fider  it  in  its  different  States,  or  degrees,  viz.  when  it 
Seizes  only  the  fmaller  veffels  ;  when  the  larger  veins 
are  chorded,  and  the  feet,  pafterns,  and  flanks  affected  ^ 
and  laftly,  when  the  farcy,  beginning  on  one  fide  only, 
breaks  out  on  the  other  alfo,  and  affects  the  whole 
body. 

When  the  farcy  makes  its  firft  appearance  on  the 
head,  it  rifes  on  the  cheeks  and  temples,  and  looks  like 
a  net-work,  or  Small  creeping  twigs  full  of  berries,. 
Sometimes  it  inflames  the  eye,  and  fometimes.  little  blis¬ 
ters  or  buds  run  along  the  fide  of  the  nofe.  It  arifes. 
often  on  the  outfide  of  the  Shoulder,  running  along  the 
Small  veins  with  heat  and  inflammation  ;  and  fometimes 
a  few  Small  buds  appear  near  the  withers,  and  on  the 
outfide  of  the  hip.  In  all  thefe  appearances,  the  difeafe 
being  Superficial,  and  affedting  only  the  fmaller  veffels, 
is  eafily  conquered  by  the  following  method,  when  taken 
in  time  ;  for  the  fimpleft  farcy,  if  neglected,  may  dege^. 
nerate  into  the  worft  fort.. 

This  diftemper  then  being  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  affecting  the  blood  veffels,  muft 
neceffarily  require  large  bleeding,  particularly  where  the 
horfe  happens  to  be  fat  and  full  of  blood.  This  always 
checks  the  beginning  of  a  farcy,  but  is  of  Small  Service 
afterwards ;  and  if  a  horfe  is  low  in  fleSh,  the  lofs  of  too 
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much  blood  fometimes  proves  injurious.  After  bleeding, 
let  the  horfe  have  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and  leni¬ 
tive  electuary  ;  which  may  be  given  every  other  day  for  a 
week,  to  cool  the  blood,  and  open  the  body  ;  and  then 
give  nitre  three  ounces  a  day,  for  three  weeKS  or  a  month  , 
and  anoint  the  buds  and  fwellings  with  the  following  oint¬ 
ment  twice  a  day. 

“  Take  ointment  of  elder  four  ounces,  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  two  ounces,  fugar  of  lead  half  an  ounce,  white  vi¬ 
triol  powdered  two  drams  ;  mix  together  in  a  gally-pot. 

The  buds  fometimes  by  this  method  are  difperfed,  leav¬ 
ing  only  little  bald  jpots,  which  the  hair  fodn  covers  again. 
'When  they  break  and  run,  if  the  matter  be  thick  and  well 
digefted,  they  will  foon  be  well :  but  in  order  to  confirm 
the  cure,  and  to  difperfe  fome  little  lumps,  which  often 
remain  for  fome  time  on  the  fkin  without  hair,  give  the 
liver  of  antimony  for  a  month  3  two  ounces  a  day  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then  one  a  day  for  the  other  fortnight ;  by 
following  this  method,  a  farcy  which  affedls  only  the 
fmall  veffels,  may  be  flopped  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
foon  after  totally  eradicated. 

When  the  farcin  affedls  the  larger  blood  veflels,  the 
tuire  is  more  difficult ;  but  let  it  always  be  attempted  early : 
therefore,  on  the  plate,  thigh,  or  neck-veins  appearing 
chorded,  bleed  immediately  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  ap¬ 
ply  the  following  to  the  chorded  vein. 

“  Take  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  bottle  fix  ounces,  oil 
of  vitriol  three  ounces  ;  drop  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  oil 
of  turpentine  by  a  little  at  a  time,  otherwife  the  bottle 
will  burft  ;  when  it  has  done  fmoaking,  drop  in  more  .oil 
of  vitriol,  and  fo  on  till  all  is  mixed.” 

This  mixture  is  one  of  the  bell  univerfals  in  a  beginning 
farcy ;  but  where  it  is  feated  in  loofe  flefhy  parts,  as  flanks 
or  belly,  equal  parts  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  turpentine 
are  necefiary. 

Rub  the  parts  firfl  with  a  woollen  cloth  ;  and  then  ap¬ 
ply  fome  of  the  mixture  over  the  buds,  and  wherever  there 
is  any  fwelling,  twice  a  day.  Give  the  cooling  phyfic 
every  other  day,  and  then  three  ounces  of  nitre  every  day 
for  iorne  time.  This  method  muft  be  continued  till  the 
buds  digefl,  and  the  chord  diffolves  ;  and  when  the  fores 
run  plentifully,  the  matter  digcfls  well,  and  the  lips  and 
edges  are  no  ways  thick  or  callous,  you  may  expe£l  a 
fpeedy  recovery  ;  yet  to  confirm  the  cure,  and  prevent  a 
relapfe,  give  the  liver  of  antimony  or  crude  antimony,  as 
before  diredled ;  and  to  heal  the  lores  and  fmooth  the  ikin, 
drefs  with  bees-wax  and  oil. 

When  the  farcy  begins  on  the  flanks,  or  towards  the 
lower  belly,  it  often  takes  its  rife  from  a  Angle  puncture 
of  a  fbarp  fpur.  The  pain  and  fmarting  is  one  fure  fign 
to  diftinguifh  the  farcy  from  common  accidents  :  the 
flaring  of  the  hair,  which  Hands  up  like  a  tuft  all  round 
the  buds  or  blifters,  and  the  matter  that  iflues  from  the 
buds,  which  is  always  purulent,  and  of  a  clammy  grealy 
confiftence,  are  other  certain  iigns.  After  bathing  with 
the  mixture  above-mentioned  till  the  ulcers  are  fmooth 
and  healing,  fliould  the  fwelling  not  fubfide,  to  prevent 
the  fpreading  of  the  buds,  and  to  difperfe  them,  bathe 
with  either  of  thefe  mixtures  as  far  as  the  center  of  the 
belly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  give  a  courfe  of  antimonials, 
as  will  prefently  be  preferibed. 

“  Take  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol  and 
turpentine  of  each  two  ounces,  white  wine  vinegar  or 
Verjuice,  fix  ounces.” 

Ox  take  the  foil  woing  : 
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<{  Take  fpirits  of  wine  re£lified  four  ounces,  camphotf 
half  an  ounce,  vinegar  or  verjuice  fix  ounces,  white  vi¬ 
triol,  diflblved  in  four  ounces  of  fpring  water,  one  ounce  ; 
mixed  together.” 

In  the  lower  limbs  the  farcy  lies  fometimes  concealed 
for  a  great  while,  and  makes  fo  flow  a  progrefs,  that  it  is 
often  miftaken  for  greafe,  or  for  a  blow  or  kick ;  and  goes 
by  the  general  appellation  of  a  humour  fettled  there.  In 
order  to  diftinguifh  one  from  the  other,  we  {hall  obferve 
that  a  kick,  or  bruife,  is  generally  attended  with  a  fudden 
fwelling,  or  a  contufed  wound,  which  for  the  moft  part 
digefts  eafily ;  the  greafe  is  alfo  a  fmooth  fwelling  that 
breaks  out  above  the  bending  of  the  pafterns  backwards ; 
but  the  farcy  begins  on  the  paftern-joint  ufuajly  with  one 
bud,  and  runs  upwards  like  a  knotty  crab-tree. 

Very  Ample  means  has  fometimes  flopped  it,  before  it 
has  began  to  fpread  ;  a  poultice  with  bran  and  verjuice 
bound  round  the  part,  and  renewed  once  a  day,  will 
often  alone  fucceed  ;  and  if  proud  fiefh  fhould  arife, 
touch  it  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  aqua-fortis,  an  hour  before 
you  apply  the  poultice  ;  for  when  the  diftemper  is  local, 
as  we  fuppofe  it  here,  it  is  to  be  conquered  by  outward 
applications. 

When  the  diftemper  grows  inveterate,  and  refills  the 
above  method,  and  the  veflels  continue  chorded,  Gibfon 
recommends  the  following  mixture  : 

“  Take  linfeed  oil  half  a  pint ;  oil  of  turpentine  and 
nitre,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  tincture  of  euphorbium  and 
hellebore,  of  each  two  drams  ;  the  foldiers  ointment, 
two  ounces,  or  oil  of  bays ;  oil  of  origanum,  half  an 
ounce;  double  aqua-fortis,  half  an  ounce.  After  the 
ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounces  of  Barbadoes  tar.” 

Rub  this  into  the  chorded  veins,  and  wherever  there  is 
a  fwelling,  once  in  two  or  three  days;  but  if  the  orifices 
are  choaked  up  with  proud  flefh,  or  the  fkin  fo  much 
thickened  over  the  ulcers  as  to  confine  the  matter,  in 
either  C2fe  it  is  necefiary  to  make  an  open  pafiage  with  a 
fmall  hot  iron,  and  deftroy  the  proud  flefh,  after  which  it 
may  be  kept  down  by  touching  with  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua¬ 
fortis  or  butter  of  antimony.  A  falve  may  alfo  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  quick-filver  and  aqua-fortis,  rubbing  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  former  with  enough  of  the  latter,  to  the  con- 
fiftenee  of  a  liniment ;  linear  the  ulcers  with  this  when¬ 
ever  they  appear  foul,  and  you  will  find  it  preferable  to 
moft  other  eating  ingredients. 

Our  farriers  after  opening  thebuds,  put  in  ufually  a  fmall 
quantity  of  corroiivc  iublimate  or  arfenic,  which  they  call 
coring  out  the  farcy  ;  this  may  anfwer  where  the  buds  are 
few,  and  not  fituated  near  large  blood  veflels,  joints,  or 
tendons  :  others  ufe  Roman  vitriol,  or  fublimate  and  vi¬ 
triol,  in  equal  quantities:  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
many  a  horfe  has  been  poifoned  by  thefe  medicines  igno¬ 
rantly  ufed,  and  in  too  large  quantities  which  fhould  be 
a  caution  to  huntfmen  not  to  fufler  their  hounds  to  feed 
on  the  carcafes  of  farcied  horfes,  as  the  greateft  part  of  a 
pack  have  been  poifoned  by  that  means. 

I  fliall  now  mention  fome  of  the  defparate  methods, 
and  more  violent  kinds  of  medicines  given  by  fome  inter¬ 
nally  :  thus  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  lapis  calimina- 
ris,  to  which  two  ounces  of  tutty,  finely  powdered,  is 
added,  with  other  metallic  fubflances  have  been  given. 
Some  give  a  pound  of  barrel  loap  boiled  in  ftale  beer  ; 
with  favin,  rue,  and  other  herbs  of  that  intention  :  others 
go  yet  further,  being  determined  to  kill  or  cure,  by  giving 

drinks  prepared  with  green  vitriol,  roche-allum,  Roman 
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vitriol,  oil  of  vitriol,  boiled  in  chamber-lie,  with  hemp- 
feed,  hemlock,  and  common  fait.  Thofe  who  ufe  no¬ 
thing  but  the  decodtions  or  juices  of  herbs,  fuch  as  worm¬ 
wood,  rue,  or  elder  particularly,  Hand  a  much  better 
chance  for  a  cure,  if  given  in  time  ;  but  when  the  diftem- 
per  is  grown  inveterate,  nothing  comes  in  competition 
with  mercurial  and  antimonial  medicines. 

The  following  balls  are  proper  in  every  ftate  of  the 
farcy :  and  when  the  diftemper  has  been  in  its  infancy, 
before  the  fkin  was  much  defaced,  has  often  cured  it  in  a 
week  or  two,  by  giving  them  only  once  or  twice  a  day  : 
but  in  an  old  farcy,  they  fhould  be  given  for  two  or  three 
months  together. 

“  Take  of  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
eight  ounces  ;  long  birthwort,  and  gum-guaiacum  pow¬ 
dered,  of  each  four  ounces :  make  into  a  pafte  with  ho¬ 
ney,  and  form  into  balls  of  the  fize  of  a  large  walnut, 
and  roll  them  into  liquorice  powder.” 

The  tedioufnefs  of  this  courfe  has  encouraged  the  giving 
of  mercurials,  and  indeed,  where  they  are  directed  with 
fkill,  they  muft  be  attended  with  fuccefs  ;  the  ftronger 
preparations,  as  the  red  and  white  precipitates,  and  tur- 
bith,  being  combined  with  fharp  faline  parts,  may  be  ha¬ 
zardous  and  injurious,  but  the  latter  given  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  have  been  found  very  fuccefsful  in  fuch  kind  of  in¬ 
veterate  diforders.  Mr.  Gibfon  fays*  he  has  given  it  to  a 
dram  at  a  dofe,  where  the  limbs  have  been  greatly  fwelled  ; 
that  in  forty-eight  hours  the  fores  were  all  dried  up,  and 
the  limbs  reduced  ;  but  that  it  made  the  horfe  fo  violently 
Tick  for  feveral  days,  and  fcoured  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  dipt 
it  could  not  be  repeated. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  the  fuccefs  attending 
this  medicine  fo  fuddenly  might  have  encouraged  Gibfon 
to  have  made  further  trials  in  fmaller  quantities  ;  which, 
had  he  done,  it  is  more  than  probable,  he  would  not 
have  been  difappointed  :  for  the  grand  fecret  in  giving 
mercurials,  as  alteratives,  is  the  introducing  them  into 
the  blood,  without  operating  on  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; 
end  to  do  this  effectually,  they  muft  be  given  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  fo  bridled,  as  to  controul  their  force  on 
the  firft  paffages :  taken  in  this 'manner,  they  will  mix 
gradually  with  the  blood  and  juices,  and  operate  both  ef- 
iedfually  and  fafely. 

The  method  I  would  recommend  is  as  follows  :  give 
one  fcruple,  or  half  a  dram  of  turbith,  mixed  into  a  ball, 
with  an  ounce  of  Venice  foap,  every  other  night  for  a 
fortnight ;  then  abftain  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  repeat  it 
again.  Should  this  ball  purge,  or,  make  the  horfe  fitk, 
mix  it  up  with  two  drams  of  philonium,  or  with  four  or 
five  grains  of  opium,  or  camphor  ;  with  thefe  reftridtions, 
it  may  be  given  for  fome  weeks  ;  but  fhould  the  horfe’s 
mouth  be  found  tender  or  fore,  you  muft  refrain  giving, 
till  that  complaint  is  removed  by  gentle  purges  ;  and  then 
return  to  it  again  in  fmall  quantities  ;  for  as  the  effects  of 
mercurials  are  very  different  in  the  different  conftitutions, 
both  of  horfes,  as  well  as  men,  fo  the  quantity  muft  be 
varied  in  proportion  to  the  operation,  which  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  here  to  be  fenfible,  but  to  work  imperceptibly  on  the 
blood  and  juices,  correcting  them  as  a  powerful  alterative. 
During  the  whole  courfe,  particular  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  he  gets  no  cold. 

Two  ounces  of  quickfilver,  divided  with  an  ounce  of 
turpentine,  and  made  up  into  four  balls,  with  diapente, 
and  gum  guaiacum,  of  each  two  ounces,  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  honey,  have,  for  this  purpofe,  been  fuccefs- 
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fully  given,  one  ball  twice  a  week  ;  but  gentle  purgative* 
fhould  be  interpofed,  to  prevent  a  falivation,  which  fome 
horfes  are  very  prone  to,  on  taking  mercurials,  though  in 
fmall  quantities. 

Dr.  Brachen  recommends  the  knots  and  chords  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  before  they  break,  in 
order  to  difperfe  them,  and,  after  breaking,  to  drefs 
the  fores  with  equal  parts  of  Venice  turpentine  and  quick- 
filver :  if  by  thefe  means  the  mouth  fhould  become  fore, 
treat  as  above.  This  method  feems  to  be  efl'eClual  with 
proper  care. 

The  following  is  alfo  recommended  by  the  fame  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“  Take  butter  of  antimony,  and  bezoar  mineral,  of 
each  an  ounce,  beat  up  with  half  a  pound  of  cordial  ball, 
and  give  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  or  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  every  day,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  faffing  two  or 
three  hours  after  it.” 

As  moft  preparations  from  antimony  are  of  ufe  in  the 
farcy,  fo  from  two  drams  of  antiheCficum  poterii  to  half 
an  ounce,  may  be  given  with  a  bit  of  cordial  ball  every 
other  day,  for  fome  time  ;  for  in  thefe  obftinate  cafes  the 
very  crafis  of  the  blood  muft  be  altered,  which  can  only 
be  affedfed  by  degrees,  and  of  courfe  is  a  work  of  time*. 
Bart  let's  Fairiery ,  pag.  178. 

Water -Y ARC  Y.  See  the  article  W A  T  E  R  -F a  R  C  V . 

FARDING-BAG,  the  firft  ftomach  of  a  cow,  or  any 
other  ruminating  animal. 

FARE  of  pigs ,  the  number  a  fow  bringeth  at  one 
time. 

FARM,  a  portion  of  ground  cultivated  either  by  the 
owner  or  a  tenant. 

The  ancient  writers  on  hufbandry,  who  lived  in  warm 
countries,  where  the  heat  and  moifture  of  the  air  had  fen¬ 
fible  and  frequently  very  dangerous  effedts  on  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  very  particular  in  their  diredfions, 
for  the  choice  of  farms  or  eftates,  and  of  the  fpots  where¬ 
on  houfes  fhould  be  built,  fo  as  to  avoid  the  inconveni- 
encies  arifing  from  the  climate,  or  from  the  quality  or 
fituation  of  the  ground. 

Though  the  temperate  air  which  we  enjoy  in  this  ifland 
renders  fuch  diredtions  lefs  neccflary  here,  yet  as  feveral 
places  in  it  are  remarkably  fickly,  and  as,  even  in  the 
moft  healthy  fituations,  many  houfes  and  villages  are  built 
on  the  leaft  healthy  fpots,  it  muft  be  of  cdnfiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  thofe  who  can  make  their  choice,  to  know 
what  foils  and  places  ought  to  be  avoided  >  and  of  fuch  as 
are  already  fixed,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  means  of 
corredfing  thofe  inconveniencies  which  cannot  be  totally 
remedied. 

Inftrudtions  of  this  kind  are  now  full  as  ncceffary  in  our 
language,  as  they  ever  were  in  the  Greek  or  Latin,  the 
countries  in  which  Englifh  is  fpoken  being  more  exten- 
five,  and  more  various  in  their  climes,  than  even  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  ever  was. 

The  facrifices  of  the  ancient  Romans  {hew  how  atten¬ 
tive  they  were  even  in  the  choice  of  the  ground  they  en¬ 
camped  upon  :  much  more  were  they  fo  in  that  of  the  fi¬ 
tuation  and  nature  of  the  place  where  they  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  more  lading  buildings.  They  examined  the 
livers  of  the  cattle  fed  on  the  fpot,  when  they  offered  them 
in  facrifice  ;  and  if  thefe  were  livid  or  corrupted,  they  of¬ 
fered  others,  as  the  unfoundnefs  of  the  firft  might  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  fome  cafual  diftemper:  but  if  they  were  often  found 
to  be  morbid,  they  concluded  that  the  air,,  water,  or  food 
E  e  which 
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which  the  place  yielded,  would  have  a  like  effect  on 
human  bodies,  and  therefore  fpeedily  left  that  ground,  to 
fearch  for  a  better  fftuation.  If  after  repeated  trials,  they 
found  the  livers  good,  they  judged  the  air  and  food ;  *° 
fo  likewife,  and  fettled  accordingly.  We  may  °!?' 
ferve  the  good  effeCl  of  this  precaution,  in  the  healthy  fi- 
tuations  of  the  remains  of  Roman  encampments  :  xor  they 
preferred  health  to  every  other  conuderation. 

The  Romans  had  pleafure  as  well  as  profit,  in  view, 
wnen  they  bought  or  flocked  a  farm  ;  and  therefore  they 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  no  degree  of  fertility  fhould 
tempt  a  man  to  purchafe  in  an  unhealthy  countiy,  nor 
the  pleafanteft  fituation  in  a  barren  one.  “  Buy  not  too 
haftilv,”  faid  the  wife  Cato,  “  but  view  again  and  again 
the  purchafe  you  intend  to  make  ;  for  if  it  be  a  good  one, 
the  oftener  you  fee  it,  the  better  it  will  pleafe  you.  Ex¬ 
amine  how  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  faic.  Let  the 
country  it  lies  in  be  a  good  one  ;  the  ways  to  and  from  it 
good  ;  and  the  air  temperate.  Let  your  land,  if  you  can 
choofe  your  fituation,  be  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  facing  the 
fouth,  in  a  healthy  place,  where  a  fufficiency  of  labourers, 
of  cattle,  and  of  water  may  be  had.  Ret  it  be  near  a 
fiourifhiug  town,  the  lea,  or  a  navigable  river  ;  or  bor¬ 
dering  upon  a  good  and  well  frequented  road.  Let  the 
buifdfngs  upon  your  ground  be  flrong  and  fubftantial.  Do 
not  rafhly  condemn  the  methods  of  others.  It  is  beft  to 
purchafe  frefrn  a  good  hufbandman,  and  a  good  improi  er. 

Befides  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  fituation,  three  other 
things  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  choice  of  a 
farm  or  eftate  ;  tbefe  are  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  foil. 
The  air  fhould  be  pure,  and  temperate  the  water  whol- 
fome,  and  eafily  come  at,  and  the  foil  rich. 

The  knowledge  of  the  liealthinefs  of  the  air,  is,  as  lord 
Bacon  obferves,  difcoverable  rather  by  experiment  than 

by  reafon  or  conjecture.  .  , 

To  examine  the  moifture  of  the  air  before  a  houfe  is 
built,  wool,  or  a  fponge,  may  be  bung  up  in  the  place,  and 
afterwards  compared  with  fome  of  the  fame,  expofed  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  another  place. 
According  as  they  gain  more  or  lefs  in  weight,  the  air  is 
more  or  lefs  humid. 

The  air  is  liable  to  greater  alterations,  from  heat  and 
cold,  in  fome  places  than  in  others  ;  and  as  that  inequali¬ 
ty  in  the  air  is  an  enemy  to  health,  the  moft  equal  fhould 
he  chofen.  This  is  eafily  determined  by  the  thermometer, 
and  by  viewing  the  fituation  of  the  place ;  for  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  hills  and  vallies,  though  pleafing  to  the  eye, 
may  be  held  fufpe&ed  as  to  the  lengthening  of  life,  becauie 
of  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold. 

Open  places  and  champaign  countries  are  judged  to  be 
healthy,  wrhere  the  foil  is  dry,  not  parched  or  landy,  where 
wild  thyme  and  other  aromatic  plants  grow  fpontaneoufly, 
and  which  is  riot  otherwife  bare,  but  interfperfed  with 
trees  for  fhade.  Yet  the  change  of  air  in  travelling,  after 
being  accuflomed  to  it,  is  healthy  :  whence  many  travel¬ 
lers  have  proved  long  lived  ;  as,  indeed,  have  alfo  fuch  as 
have  dwelt  conflantly  in  the  fame  cottage.  A  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion,  clear  white  of  the  eye,  quick  hearing,  and  di- 
ftiruR  voice,  are  fet  down  by  Palladius,  as  marks  of  the 
healthfulnefs  of  the  place  where  thefe  circumflances  are 
met  with  in  the  generality  of  its  inhabitants. 

Toe  antients  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  quality 
cf  their  water,  and  to  the  eafe  of  coming  at  it.  They  ad- 
vifed  bringing  into  the  farrn-houfe  the  water  of  a  fpring 
which  never  dries  up  ;  or,  if  there  be  no  fuch  fpring  with- 
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in  the  farm,  to  bring  running  water  as  near  to  it  as  may¬ 
be  ;  or  to  dig  for  well-water,  not  of  a  bitter  or  brackifh 
tafle.  If  neither  of  thefe  was  to  be  found,  they  directed 
large  cifterns  to  be  provided  for  men,  and  ponds  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  retaining  ram  water  for  cattle.  They  efteem- 
ed  that  running  water  to  be  heft  for  drinxing,  which  had 
its  fource  in  a  hill ;  fpring,  or  well-water,  from  a  riling 
ground,  was  deemed  the  next  beft:  well-vyater  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  was  held  to  he  fufpicious  ;  and  marfhy 
or  fenny  water,  which  creeps  flowly  on,  w’as  by  them 
rightly  looked  upon  as  the  worft  of  all. 

That  water  is  known  to  he  wholefome,  which  has  no 
mineral  in  it,  is  perfectly  clear,  has  no  tafte  or  fmell,  de- 
polits  no  flimy  fediment,  leaves  no  fpots,  or  incruftatioit- 
when  boiled  in  copper  or  brafs  veflels,  and  which  boils* 
pulfe  in  a  very  little  time.  “  Rain  water,  fays  Sir  Thomas 
Elliot  in  his  Caftle  of  Health,  -is  the  moft  fubtile  and  pure 
of  auy  other  water.  The  next  is  that  which  iflueth  out 
of  a  fpring  facing  the  eaft,  and  pafleth  fwiftly  among 
great  (tones  and  rocks.  The  third  is  of  a  clear  river,  which 
runneth  on  hard  'ltones  and  pebbles.  There  he  divers 
means  to  try  which  is  the  beft  water  ;  for  that  which  is 
lighted  in  poife  or  weight,  is  beft  ;  alfo  that  whereof 
cometh  leaft  feum  or  froth  when  it  doth  boil ;  alfo  that 
which  will  fooneft  be  hot.  Moreover,  dip  linen  cloths  in 
fundry  waters,  and  afterwards  lay  them  to  dry  ;  and  that 
which  is  fooneft  dry,  the  water  wherein  it  was  dipped,  is 
moft  fubtile.” 

As  fprings  and  well-water  pafs  through  beds  of  fand, 
gravel,  or  fmall  ftones,  thefe  clear  it  of  all  impurities,  un- 
lefs  there  be  mixed  with  them  fubftances  which  are  foluble 
in  water.  If  any  mineral  is  mixed  with  the  water,  it  is 
unfit  for  the  farmer’s  ufe.  K  it  he  hard,  it  is  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  for  waflring,  and  fome  other  culinary  ufes... 
This  is  the  kind  of  water  which  gives  flelri  boiled  in  it  a 
red  colour.  But  even  the  hardeft  water  may  be  eafily  ren¬ 
dered  perfeClly  foft,  and  fit  for  any  ufe,  by  mixing  with 
it  a  fmall  proportion  of  pot-afh,  fixed  fait,  or,  for  want  of 
thefe,  the  afhes  of  any  burnt  vegetables. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  which  are  mixed 
with  ftagnating  water  putrify,  and  taint  that  water.  This 
taint  is  moft  effeaually  carried  off  by  boiling,  during 
which  all  the  putrid  particles  evaporate :  and  whatever 
elfe  remains  in  it  will  fubfide  when  it  is  cold.  It  may 
likewife  be  much  mended  by  having  air  forced  through  it 
by  means  of  Dr.  Hales’s  ventilator  ;  or  it  may  be  correct¬ 
ed  by  mixing  with  it  acids,  fuch  as  vinegar,  juice  of  four 
fruits,  fpirit  of  nitre,  vitriol,  &c. 

When  there  is  neither  running  nor  fpring  water,  ar¬ 
tificial  fprings  may  be  made  in  the  manner  thus  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  does  not  indeed  fay  that 
he.  had  experienced  it  himfelf  ;  but  it  has  been  repeated¬ 
ly  tried  fince  his  time,  and  found  to  anfwer  very  well. 
“  Upon  a  hanging  ground,  where  there  is  a  quick  fr.ll: 
of  rain-water,  lay  a  half  trough  of  ftone,  of  a  good,, 
length,,  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  with  one 
end  upon  the  high  ground,  the  other  upon  the  low. 
Cover  this  trough  with  brakes,  to  a.  good,  thicknefs,  caft;- 
fand  upon  the  top  of  the  brakes,  and  you  will  fee,  after 
fome  fhowers  are  paft,  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  run 
like  a  fpring  of  water.”  This  will  continue  for  a  long 
time  after  the  rain  is  paft,  “  as  if,  fays  that  great  phi-, 
lofopher,  the  water  did  multiply  itfelf  upon  the  air,  by 
the  help  of  the  coldnefs  and  condenfation  of  the  earth, 

and  the  confort  of  the  ftrft  water.”  A  gentleman  m 

France* 
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France,  whofe  manfion  flood  on  a  height  far  from  any 
water,  was  advifed  to  make  a  long  ditch,  about  a  fathom 
deep,  in  the  neighbouring  higher  grounds,  and  to  fill  it 
with  land;  he  did  fo,  and  it  continued  to  bring  a  plen¬ 
tiful  fupply  of  water,  for  all  domeftic  purpofes. 

M.  de  la  Hire  obferves,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1703,  that  rain-water  which  has 
been  purified  by  palling  through  clean  fands,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  collected  in  fubterranean  refervoirs,  will  keep  a  long 
while  without  becoming  putrid.  He  thinks  this  water  the 
bell  that  Can  be  made  ufe  of,  either  for  drinking,  or  for 
other  economical  purpofes,  becaufe  it  is  not  impregnated 
with  any  mineral,  as  fpring  waters  fometimes  are.  The 
only  thing  requifite  in  the  conftru£tion  of  fuch  refervoirs 
or  ciflerns  is,  to  have  a  place  which  will  hold  water, 
made  of  fuch  materials  as  will  not  communicate  any  bad 
quality  to  the  water,  which  is  to  remain  there  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  The  firft  water  that  falls  from  the  roofs  of 
houfes,  when  it  begins  to  rain,  fhould  be  thrown  away  ; 
as  having  ferved  only  to  wafh  the  roof,  which,  in  dry 
weather,  is  always  covered  with  dung  of  birds,  and  other 
filth.  He  reje£ls  fnow  water  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  and 
likewife  the  water  of  rain  brought  by  winds  which  pafs 
over  places  infe&ed  with  ill  fmells,  as  large  cities,  finks, 
&c.  He  computes,  that  water  enough  for  the  ufe  of  any 
family  runs  off  the  roof  of  the  houfe  which  is  inhabited 
by  that  family. 

The  buildings  on  the  farm  fhould  be  proportioned  to 
the  produce,  efpecially  as  to  flore-rooms.  The  expence 
of  building  fhould  be  fuch,  as  that,  in  cafe  of  accidents, 
one,  or  at  molt,  two  years  rent  may  repair  them.  The 
farm-houfe  fhould  be  fomewhat  elegant,  to  give  pleafure 
to  its  poffeffors,  and,  as  Columella  adds,  to  allure  the 
wife  to  take  delight  in  it.  It  fhould  be  built  on  the  mofl 
healthy  fpot  of  the  farm,  in  a  temperate  air,  fuch  as  the 
middle  of  a  hill  commonly  enjoys,  where  it  is  neither 
flifling  in  the  fummer,  nor  expofed  to  the  rage  of  winds 
and  florms  in  the  winter.  It  may  be  feated  near  a  quick 
running  river,  if  the  banks  are  high,  and  the  channel 
clear  of  mud  :  but  if  the  river  is  large,  care  mufl  be  taken 
to  fituate  it  fo  that  the  winds  may  carry  off  the  vapours  in 
fummer,  and  the  fogs  in  winter,  which  otherwife  would 
prove  hurtful  to  the  health  of  men  and  cattle.  The  front 
of  the  houfe  fhould  be  turned  from  fuch  a  river.  In  a 
healthy  fituation,  a  houfe  fhould  front  the  fouth-eaft, 
which  is  fhaded  during  the  hottefl  part  of  the  day  in  fum¬ 
mer*  and  enjoys  the  morning  fun  in  winter.  A  houfe 
facing  wefterly  will  have  the  morning  fogs  longer  retain¬ 
ed,  and  will  be  too  much  heated  by  the  afternoon  fun. 
In  an  unhealthy  fituation,  the  front  fhould  be  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  north. 

In  fouthern  climates,  where  the  fun  is  within  a  few  de¬ 
grees  of  being  vertical  in  fummer,  and  yet  the  country  is 
fubject  to  fevere  cold  in  the  winter,  as  is  the  cafe  of  fome 
of  our  North  American  colonies,  a  fouth  front  is  rather 
convenient :  for  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  the  fun,  being 
high,  pafies  over  the  roof  from  the  eafl  fide  to  the  weft, 
and  (bines  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  at  the  front  win¬ 
dows,  and  very  weakly,  becaufe  obliquely,  upon  the  front 
wall.  But  in  the  winter,  being  low,  it  fhines  full  in  at 
thefe  windows,  at  a  time  when  the  cold  renders  its  cheer¬ 
ing  prefence  quite  agreeable. 

Places  in  this  kingdom  intended  for  defence,  before  the 
invention  of  cannon,  were  built  either  on  rifing  grounds 
difficult  of  accefs,  or  where  they  could  eafily  be  fecured 


by  moats  filled  with  water.  Villages  and  farm-houfes 
were  moft  frequently  built  in  vallies,  that  they  might  be 
fheltered  from  ftormy  winds  ;  or  near  brooks  or  rivers,  for 
the  conveniency  of  water.  In  general,  every  means  have 
not  been  ufed  to  provide  againft  the  inconveniencies  of 
thefe  fituations  :  though  as  Mr.  Worlidge  obferves,  “  were 
we  for  the  future  but  duly  to  obferve  the  beft  fituations  of 
places,  and  the  compleateft  methods  of  building,  in  fuch 
houfes  as  may  hereafter  be  raifed,  our  England  would  in 
a  few  years  appear  a  kingdom  befet  and  adorned  with  cu¬ 
rious  and  admirable  habitations,  poffefled  by  noble  and 
ingenious  inhabitants” 

Houfes  built  on  too  lofty  a  fituation  are  expofed  to  the 
violence  of  the  winter’s  ftorms,  and  to  the  fcorching 
drought  of  the  fummer :  yet  we  too  generally  find  them 
without  the  only  ftielter  their  fituation  admits  of,  which 
is  wood.  The  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  finding  that  trees  do  not  thrive  well  when  they 
are  firft  planted  on  dry  heights,  are  at  once  difcouraged. 
But  where  the  plants  are  fenced  from  nipping  winds 
while  young,  and  protected  from  cattle  till  they  become 
ftrong,  fuch  ground  would  be  found  abundantly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  trees  which  delight  in  a  dry  foil. 
“  Thefe,  as  Mr.  Worlidge  expreffes  it,  would  yield  a 
cooling,  refrelhing,  fweet,  and  healthy  air  and  {hade 
during  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  very  much  break  the  cold 
winds  and  tempefts  from  every  quarter  in  winter.” 

One  might  be  apt  to  think  from  the  unhealthinefs 
of  low  and  fenny  countries,  that  moats  full  of  water  about 
houfes  {hould  be  prejudicial  to  health  :  yet  many  fadls 
fhew  the  contrary.  In  Numb.  310,  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions,  a  particular  inftance  is  given  of  two  pariffies 
which  were  furrounded  with  a  morafs,  and  ,yet  were  very 
healthy.  Many  houfes  furrounded  with  moats  are  drier 
than  others  in  a  feemingly  better  fituation ;  for  books  and 
furniture  are  often  lefs  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the  former, 
than  in  the  latter.  Hence  it  would  feem  probable,  that 
the  unhealthinefs  of  low  marffiy  countries  mull  arife,  ra¬ 
ther  from  the  putrefaction  of  animals  and  vegetables  in 
flow  moving  or  ftagnating  waters,  than  from  a  too  great 
moifture  of  the  air,  occafioned  by  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated.  Of  this  Dr.  Pringle  gives  a  remarkable  in¬ 
ftance  in  his  judicious  and  ufeful  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Army,  when  he  fays :  u  Another  caufe  of  the 
moifture  and  corruption  of  the  air  were  the  inundations 
made  about  the  fortified  towns  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  war  ;  which  were  particularly  noxious  upon  letting  the 
water  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  after  the  preli¬ 
minary  articles  of  the  peace  were  figned.  For  thefe 
grounds,  which  were  once  entirely  covered,  being  now 
half  drained  and  marfhy,  filled  the  air  with  moift  and  pu¬ 
trid  exhalations.  The  dates  being  made  fenfible  of  this, 
by  the  ficknefs  that  raged  at  Breda,  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  gave  orders  to  let  in  the  water  again,  and  keep 
it  penned  up  till  winter.” 

All  phyfical  writers  point  out  the  great  danger  to  which 
health  is  expofed  from  a  moift  and  warm  air;  efpecially  if 
it  be  attended  with  a  putrid  vapour.  Too  much  care  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  taken  to  guard  againft  both.  The  too 
great  moifture  may  probably  be  prevented  by  collecting  all 
the  wafte  water  into  deep  ditches  or  ponds.  We  frequent¬ 
ly  fee  that  ponds  which  have  no  fupply  of  water  but  from 
rain,  retain  water  during  a  very  dry  fummer,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  calculations  of  evaporations,  the 
whole  muft  have  difappeared  in  half  the  time  ;  from 
E  e  2  whence 
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whence  it  Teems  more  than  probable,  that  the  quick  evapo¬ 
ration  of  water,  in  Tome  cafes,  mult  arife  from  a  heat 
reaching  to,  or  affecting  the  earth  under  the  water  ;  and 
that,  if  care  be  taken  to  make  the  ditches  or  ponds  fo 
deep  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  {hall  not  warm  the  earth  at 
their  bottom,  the  quantity  evaporated  will  be  but  {mall, 
and  fuch  as  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  if  neither  animal  nor  vegetathe 
bodies  are  fu {feral  to  rot  in  them.  The  way  to  prevent 
this  is  by  keeping  the  water  free  from  grafs, .  or  other  im¬ 
purities,  which  may  give  fhelter  to  animals,  whole 
rotting,  as  well  as  that  oi  the  grafs,  or  or  thofe  impu¬ 
rities,  communicates  a  putrid  taint  to  the  exhalations. 
It  is  in  this  cafe  necefiary,  that  the  banks  of  ditches,  or 
ponds,  be  doped  as  little  as  the  ftrength  or  ftiffnefsof  the 
earth  will  permit. 

Though  lofty  and  bleak  fituations  are  too  often  deftitute 
of  trees,  villages  built  in  vallies  areas  frequently  too  much 
crowded  with  them  ;  which  muft  be  attended  with  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  not  having  a  free  circulation  of  air,  to 
carry  off  the  moifture  arifing  from  the  earth,  and  perfpir- 
ing  from  fo  many  trees.  The  antients  would  have  built 
fuch  villages  on  rifmg  grounds,  to  avoid  the  too  fultry 
heat  of  the  fummer  or  they  would  have  preferred  a 
free  circulation  of  the  atmofphere,  to  prevent  the  bad  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  ftagnating  moift  air. 

On  the  firft  fettlement  of  theEnglifh  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  they  imitated  our  cuftom  of  building  in  vallies,  and 
near  rivers :  but  experience  foon  taught  them,  that  tuch 
places  are  more  fubjedl  to  the  fuffocating  fultry  heat  of  the 
fummer,  and,  what  they  little  expelled,  to  a  greater  ie- 
verity  of  froft  in  the  winter,  than  rifmg  grounds  general¬ 
ly  are.  W e  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  moft  curi¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  obfervers  of  the  laws  of  nature  of  per¬ 
haps  any  man  on  that  continent,  that  the  cold  there,  in 
their  hardeft  frofts,  is  found  to  be  fo  fevere  in  the  vallies, 
to  a  certain  height,  as  fometimes  to  kill  every  tender  ve¬ 
getable,  while  thofe  on  the  higher  grounds  eicape.  This 
generally  takes  place  to  a  regular  determined  height,  above 
which  the  Americans  now  build  their  houfes.  If  we  be 
allowed  to  offer  a  conje£ture  concerning  the  caufe  of  this, 
we  fhould  fay,  that  the  effetf  of  the  cold  feems  to  be  li- 
mitted  to  the  height  to  which  the  great  moifture  of  the  air 
arifes  at  that  fenfon.  In  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40,  the 
fame  happened  in  this  kingdom,  when  the  froft  was  much 
lefs  fevere  in  its  effect  in  the  hilly  countries,  than  in  the 
low  lands. 

Dr.  Pringle,  in  his  excellent  treatife  before-mentioned, 
points  out  the  difadvantages  of  planting  fo  many  trees  as 
there  generally  are  in  molt  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  ri  he 
fame  pra£tice  may  be  as  juftly  blamed  in  many  of  the  flat 
moift  countries  in  England,  efpecially  where  they  border 
on  marfhes.  Their  fpeedy  growth  tempts  the  inhabitants 
to  plant,  at  the  fide  of  their  ditches,  willows  and  other 
trees,  which  delight  in  a  raoilt  foil  ;  and  thefe  not  only 
prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  alfo  perfpire  a  great 
deal  of  moifture.  Dr.  Pringle  confirms  this  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  inftances. 

“At  Eynd'ioven,  two  battalions  of  the  guards  were  quar¬ 
tered  in  the  town,  and  the  third  lay  without,  in  the  pea- 
fants  houfes,  all  within  the  compafs  of  a  mile  ;  yet,  what 
was  remarkable,  this  without  the  town  had  always  three 
times  more  Tick  in  the  returns,  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  not  with  {landing  one  of  them  had  been  very  fickly 
the  year  before  in  Zealand.  Now,  the  height  of  the 
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ground  being  alike  in  all,  the  difference  in  point  of  health 
could  be  aferibed  to  nothing,  but  to  the  greater  moifture 
of  the  cottages  ;  for  in  all  other  points,  thefe  corps  were 
equal,  as  in  diet,  duty,  and  exercife.  A  fimilar  cafe  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  cantonment  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  whereof 
one  company  being  quartered  m  houfes  that  flood  upon  a 
heath,  enjoyed  a  tolerable  degree  of  health,  while  the  reifc 
that  dwelt  in  a  wood  were  remarkably  fickly.  As  a  fur¬ 
ther  proof  how  prejudicial  it  is  to  have  the  air  confined  by 
clofe  plantations  in  fo  moift  a  country,  it  was  obfervable, 
that  the  Dutch  camp  at  Gilfen,  bordering  on  our  canton¬ 
ment,  but  lying  on  an  open  heath,  preferveda  good  {hare 
of  health,  while  we  were  at  the  worft.  If  was  not  a  little 
curious  to  obferve,  how  the  agues  declined  proportionably 
with  the  withering  and  falling  of  the  leaf.,  At  this  time 
1  lefs  moifture  afeends,  and  by  the  fhedding  of  the  leaves 
villages  come  to  be  more  open  and  perflated,  and  of 
courie  more  dry  and  healthful.  While  the  troops  were 
;  very  fickly  in  Zealand,  commodore  Mitchel’s  fquadron, 
which  lay  at  this  time  at  anchor  in  the  channel,  between 
South  Beverlaud  and  the  ifland  of  Walcheren,  in  both 
which  places  the  diftempers  raged,  was  neither  afflifled 
with  fever  or  flux,  but  amidft  all  that  ficknefs  enjoyed 
perfedt  health :  a  proof  that  the  moift  and  putrid  air  of 
the  marfhes  was  diflipated,  or  corredled,  before  it  could 
reach  them  ;  and  that  a  fituation  open  to  the  winds  is 
one  of  the  beft  preiervatives  againft  the  maladies  of  a 
neighbouring  low  and  marfhy  country.” 

The  drielt  fpot  in  a  low  flat  or  fenny  country  fhould  be 
chofen  for  a  dwelling  place.  Even  where  there  is  gravel 
or  fand  on  the  furface,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the 
fprings  do  not  rife  high.  Dr.  Pringle  points  out  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  this  caution,  from  what  he  oblerved  in  the  low¬ 
er  parts  of  Brabant,  w  which  is  a  barren  fand,  where  fo 
little  water  is  feen,  that,  at  firft  fight,  the  country  is 
deemed  dry  and  healthful:  but  the  appearance  is  deceitful ; 
for  water  is  every  where  to  be  found  at  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  furface :  and  in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from 
thence,  the  inhabitants  are  more  or  lefs  free  from  difeafes.” 

Mr.  Worlidge  directs,  that,  in  low  moift  grounds, 
cellars  fhould  be  made  under  the  houfe,  with  good  ceil¬ 
ings,  or  rather  arched  walls  ;  for  that  this  will  conduce 
much  to  its  drynefs  and  healthfulnefs.  The  importance 
of  rendering  houfes  dry  appears  in  many  inftances  menti¬ 
oned  by  Dr.  Pringle  :  "but  we  {hall  give  only  that  in  his 
twelfth  page.  “  One  quarter  of  Ghent,  called  St.  Pe- 
ter’s-hill,  Hands  high  above  the  reft  of  the  country  ;  and 
in  this  the  barracks,  having  drains  and  free  air,  were  quite 
dry  ;  fo  that  the  men  who  lay  there  enjoyed  perfect  health. 
But  the  reft  who  were  quartered  in  the  low  part  of  the 
town,  where  their  barracks  were  moftly  the  ground- 
floors  of  wafte  houfes  without  drains,  and  of  courfe  very 
damp,  were  all  ficldy.” 

The  bed-chambers,  in  fuch  fituation,  more  efpecially,. 
fhould  be  in  the  driell  and  moft  elevated  part  of  the  houfe, 
and  where  the  morning  fun  may  contribute  moft  to  keep 
them  dry.  If  they  are  fo  fituated,  that  the  fun  does  not 
warm  and  dry  them,  they  fhould  be  frequently  aired  with 
fires  ;  the  oftener  in  proportion  to  the  greater  dampnefs  of 
the  place:  for  this  has  been  found  to  contribute  greatly  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  We  are  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  experienced  it  in  many  inftances,  that, 
by  this  foie  precaution,  he  has  preferved  feveral  families 
from  the  ague,  when  that  diftemper  was  very  epidemic  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Flow  much  the  drynefs  ofbed-cham- 
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bers  -contributes  to  health  is  confirmed  by  what  Dr. 
Pringle  obferves  to  have  happened  at  Bruges,  where  the 
foldiers  that  lay  in  the  upper  (lories  kept  their  health  re¬ 
markably  better  than  thodfe  who  were  below  on  the  ground 
floors. 

As  brick  walls  render  boufes  drier  than  thofe  of  (lone, 
and  of  a  more  equal  warmth  than  plaiftering,  Mr.  Wor- 
lidge  directs,  that,  “  where  bricks  can  be  had,  the  walls 
fhould  be  built  with  them,  as  may  be  done  for  little  coft, 
if  you  raife  firm  and  (Irong  columns  at  the  corners  of  the 
houfe,  and  where  it  is  neceflary  to  fupport  the  main 
beams.  You  may  build  thefe  fquare,  and  between  them 
raife  the  walls  with  tire  fame  materials,  and  work  them 
up  together  with  the  corners  and  columns,  leaving  one 
half  of  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  the  column  without, 
and  the.  other  within  the  walls,  whereby  you  will  fave 
much  charge  in  materials  and  workmanfhip,  and  yet  your 
houfe  will  be  firm  and  (Irong.” 

We  are  too  little  attentive  to  the  fituation  of  houfes 
with  regard  to  rivers;  though  a  judicious  choice  in  this 
mud  be  of  great  confequence  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  A  quick  flowing  dream,  with  a  clean  channel  and 
dry  banks,  will  rather  add  to  the  beauty  and  healthinefs  of 
a  country:  but  oozy  banks,  over-run  with  reeds,  or 
other  drong  coarfe  grafs,  (hould  be  carefully  avoided,  as 
being  a  (belter  to  all  manner  of  putrid  filth,  whence  un- 
falutary  vapours  mud  arife.  It  is  a  general  opinion,  that 
it  is  fafer  to  dwell  on  the  north  than  on  the  fouth-fide  of  a 
river  ;  but  experience  feems  to  prove  the  contrary,  efpe- 
cially  in  warm  climates.  Marfhes,  which  are  fometimes 
overflowed  with  fait  water,  are  found  to  be  more  un- 
wholfome  than  fredi  water  marfhes.  Their  neighbour¬ 
hood  (hould,  therefore,  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  Romans  were  univerfaily  agreed,  that  it  was  much 
better  to  occupy  a  fmall  farm  than  a  large  one;  and  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  the  farmer  ought  to  be  dronger  than 
the  farm  ;  becaufe  in  the  druggie  which  will  arife  between 
them,  if  the  farm  be  too  drong  for  the  farmer,  he  mud 
be  ruined  ;  that  is,  if  the  extent  of  the  farm  be  fuch,  that 
he  cannot  bedow  a  due  culture  on  every  part  of  it,  he 
mud  be  a  lofer :  for,  as  Columella  remarks,  “  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  a  large  tra£l  of  land,  not  rightly  cultivated, 
will  yield  lefs  than  a  fmall  fpace  well  cultivated.” 

A  judicious  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum 
Rudicum  rightly  obferves,  that  the  docking  of  a  farm 
is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  requires  as  much 
judgment  and  forefight  as  any  other  point  in  hulban- 
dry. 

“  The  bad  fuccefs  of  great  numbers*  continues  he,  is 
owing  to  their  not  having  a  fuflicient  fum  of  money  tobegin  i 
with,  which  inevitably  involves  them  in  difficulties,  and 
reduces  their  profit  on  every  article  of  their  produce. 
Their  farm  is  underdocked ;  they  fell  at  a  conllant  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  their  fields  are  not  half  cultivated  ;  and  in  a 
fliort  feries  of  years,  unlefs  fome  lucky  hit  fets  them  up, 
they  grow  poor,  in  fpite  of  all  poffible  indudry,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  application. 

“  Even  a  low  and  eafy  rent  will  feldom  remedy  the 
want  of  mony  at  fetting  out. 

“  The  want  of  judgment,  in  proportioning  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  particular  kind  of  dock  to  the  quantity  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  lands  of  a  farm,  is  alfo  attended  with  great  lofs. 

“  For  indance  if  a  farm  requires  four  horfes,  or  two 
ploughs,  and  the  farmer  keeps  only  three,  or  a  plough 
and  a  harrow,  his  field  cannot  be  fufficicntly  cultivated, 
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even  according  to  the  ideas  of  culture  common  among 
farmers  ;  and  of  courfe  in  a  few  years  his  lands  mud  be 
in  very  bad  order,  to  his  great  annual  lofs. 

“  On  the  contrary,  to  overdock  himfelf  with  horfeS, 
is  to  keep  what  will  inevitably  eat  him  out  of  houfe  and 
home :  expenses  attending  them  are  very  great,  and 
if  they  are  not  kept  condantly  at  work,  their  owner  mud 
neeeflarily  lofcbythem.  But  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  ex¬ 
plain  myl'elf  more  particularly  on  this  head. 

“  I  am  (peaking  at  prefent  of  the  practice  of  farmers, 
fome  of  whom  overdock  themfelves  with  horfes,  without 
giving  their  lands  extraordinary  dirrings  on  that  account. 
If  a  farm,  which  commonly  requires  three  horfes,  has 
four  kept,  and  is  confequently  ploughed  and  harrowed 
proportionably  more,  the  farmer  will  be  no  lofer  by 
his  fourth  horfe  ;  but  the  cafe  is  very  different  when 
he  is  kept  without  being  v  orked  to  the  bed  advantage  of 
the  farm. 

u  It  is  not  to  be  at  once  perceived  how  much  is  lod 
by  not  having  the  number  of  horfes  proportioned  to  the 
land  ;  nor  can  this  always  he  done. 

“  A  farmer  may  find  it  neceflary  to  keep  four  horfes, 
and  when  he  has  got  them,'  it  is  a  chance  but  he  could 
perfectly  well  manage  feveral  fields  more  with  them  ; 
and  when  a  man  has  an  opportunity  of  hiring  additional 
fields,  then  (hould  his  judgment  come  into  play,  to  take 
no  more  than  his  old  dock  will  manage  to  advantage, 
unlefs  he  has  a  fum  of  money  ready  to  make  an  addition 
to  it. 

“  The  fame  ill  confequences  attend  either  over  or  un¬ 
derdocking  a  farm  with  all  other  cattle:  and  it  would  be 
the  farmer’s  advantage  was  he  always  to  remember,  that/ 
three  beads,  of  any  kind,  well  fed,  pay  better  than  four 
without  their  bellies  full.  On  the  contrary,  not  to  keep 
the  dock  neceflary,  is  to  fubmit  to  a  condant  lofs.  Both 
thefe  forts  of  conduct  are  frequently  followed,  to  the  great 
unprofitablenefs  of  farming. 

“  The  proportion  of  the  padure  and  arable  lands  of  a 
farm  is  of  great  confequence  towards  the  occupier’s  making 
a  profit  of  his  bufmefs. 

“  Thetunprofitable  practice  of  ploughing  up  padurcs, 
and  not  laying  them  dowrn  again,  which  is  fo  univerfal  in 
this  country  among  farmers,  whenever  their  landlords 
will  allow  it,  tends  perpetually  to  impoveridi  them.  They 
are  all,  to  a  man,  mad  after  ploughed  lands,  and  would 
willingly  break  up  every  acre  of  grafs  in  their  farms. 

“  So  general  an  opinion  among  them  would  make  one 
think  the  practice  really  profitable  ;  but  the  contrary  ap¬ 
pears  beyond  all  contradiction  to  be  the  truth  ;  I  mean, 

!  according  to  the  culture  at  prefent  purfued  in  this  coun¬ 
try* 

“  Two  thirds  of  the  land  of  a  farm  in  a,  rich  country 
(hould  be  grafs  ;  and  a  little  one  had  better  all  be  fo.  The 
vad  expences  of  the  plough,  without  doubt,  keep  many 
farmers  poor,  who,  if  their  farms  were  grafs,  they  would 
not  run  half  the  hazard,  and  enjoy  a  much  better  income. 

“  Particular  points  of  bad  management,  for  want  of 
fenfe  or  knowledge,  thro’  flovenlinefs,  idlcnefs,  or  other 
obdrudlions,  to  any  profitable  hufbandry,  are  not  what  I 
mean  to  fpeak  of  here,  fince  they  are  fo  very  various,  and 
To  totally  ruinous,  that  no  reafoning  can  be  conclufive, 
unlefs  all  fuch  exceptions  are  made. 

“  The  improper  quantity  of  land  in  a  farm  is  often 
againd  the  farmer’s  profit. 

“  Very  large  tracks,  of  two  or  three  thoufand  acres, 

which 
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which  are  common  in  Norfolk,  are  too  extenfive  for  one 
farm.  It  is  impoffible  for  one  man  to  cultivate  fuch  a 
quantity  of  land  well :  much  of  it  mud  be  negle£ted,  and 
but  little  perfettly  managed. 

“  Great  profit  indeed  arifes  from  mod  of  thefe  farms ; 
but  they  take  a  very  large  fum  of  money  to  dock  and  ma¬ 
nage  them  properly* 

“  Very  fmall  ones,  unlefs  the  farmer  does  the  whole 
bufinefs  himfelf,  are  equally  liable  to  objeaion.  The  me¬ 
dium,  which  is  ever,  in  proportion,  the  mod  profitable, 
Is  that  quantity  of  land  which  will  admit  of  being  docked 
and  farmed  without  the  want  either  of  any  addition  or  di¬ 
minution.  What  I  mean  is  this  : 

“  Let  us  fuppofe  a  farm  to  confift  of  feventy  acres  of 
land,  twenty  of  them  grafs  and  the  red  arable,  in  a  rich 
country,  the  land  from  ten  to  fixteeil  and  feventeen 
Ih  filings  per  acre ;  the  occupier  mud  keep  one  fervant, 
and  if  he  does  not  work  hard  himfelf,  one  labourer  all  the 
year,  befides  fome  additional  help  at  bufy  times. 

“  I  know  there  are  many  flOvenly  men,  who  cultivate 
(if  their  management  deferVes  that  name)  fuch  farms  with 
fewer  hands  than  I  have  mentioned ;  but  their  conduft  can 
be  no  rule  to  good  farmers.  Four  horfes  are  alfo  neceflary 
for  fuch  a  farm. 

«  Now,  for  the  fame  danding  ^expences  of  fervants 
wages,  horfes,  &c.  the  fame  number  of  ploughs,  harrows, 
tumbrils,  waggons,  &c.  &c.  one  hundred  acres,  or  better, 
might  be  farmed  with  the  fame  proportional  profit :  in  this 
cafe,  therefore,  the  tenant  of  feventy  acres  lofes  confidera- 
bly  for  want  of  thirty  or  forty  more.  Indeed  we  fel- 
dom  meet  with  a  farm  nicely  proportioned  to  the  dock 
on  it. 

«  There  are  many  very  evident  reafons  why  farming 
Ihould  prove  unprofitable  to  gentlemen  who  undertake  to 
cultivate  a  part  of  their  edates,  whether  for  their  amufe- 
ment  or  convenience,  or,  generally  fpeaking,  even  for  profit. 

“  A  very  fine  Norfolk  farm,  of  a  large  extent  of  coun¬ 
try,  the  rent  exceeding  low,  and  a  gentleman  willing  to 
be  at  the  expence  of  marling,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  there  is  no 
fear  of  a  confiderable  profit,  even  without  perpetual  atten¬ 
tion:  but  in  common  farms,  in  rich  countries,  no  profit 
Can  arife  to  any  gentleman  that  does  not  give  the  bufinefs 
condant  attention ,  and  defeend  to  minut'ue  ;  which  may  be 
too  difagreeable  for  him  to  fubmit  to. 

“  What  I  mean  by  profit,  is  not  making  the  rent  which 
he  might  receive  from  the  tenant  without  trouble,  and 
without  hazard,  but  that  additional  fum  which  is  the 
farmer’s  profit  after  his  rent  and  all  expence*  are  paid. 
This  is  fcarcely  ever  made  by  gentlemen,  who  farm  either 
for  convenience  or  amufement ;  and,  excepting  grafs 
grounds,  I  am  perfuaded  they  lofe  confiderably  by  keeping 
land  in  their  hands.  The  plea  of  growing  enough  for 
family  ufe  of  wheat,  oats,  & c.  is  a  midaken  one  ;  they 
had  better  by  far  buy  every  article,  than  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  plough. 

“  When  I  am  told  that  farming  anfwers  to  gentlemen, 
who  I  know  do  not  give  the  farmer’s  attention  to  the  bufi¬ 
nefs,  I  never  believe  it,  or,  at  lead,  am  perfuaded  that  no 
regular  accounts  are  kept.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  fome  good  reafons  for  this  incredulity. 

“  It  diould  be  remembered,  that  the  farms  which  gen¬ 
tlemen  keep  in  their  own  hands  are  feldom  above  fifty, 
fixty,  feventy,  or  an  hundred  a  year,  and  not  often  fo 
much.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  for  a  farmer,  with  indudry, 
fobriety,  and  application,  to  make  above  a  rent  profit  in 
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fuch  a  farm  ;  and  I  believe  but  feldom  fo  much.  This  is 
with  every  advantage  of  underdanding  his  bufinefs,  apply¬ 
ing  clofe  to  it,  and  doing  fome  work  (if  his  farm  is  fmall, 
a  great  deal)  himfelf:  how  unlikely  is  it  therefore  that  a 
gentleman,  who  may  probably  want  thefe  advantages, 
diould  make  near  that  profit,  or,  indeed,  any  at  all! 

“  In  the  fird  place,  a  principal  part  of  his  bufinefs,  his 
buying  and  felling,  is  tranfadted  by  his  bailiff,  or  head 
fervant,  who  mud  be  paid  for  his  trouble.  He  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  meet  with  an  honed  one  ;  but  I  would 
never  advife  any  one  to  let  the  profit  of  his  farming  depend 
on  the  honedy  of  other  people.  Sufpicion,  to  the  open 
generous  mind,  is  irkfome  and  grating :  but  the  farmer 
diould  fet  out  with  the  maxim  of  Defcartes — to  doubt  of 
his  very  exidence,  and  fuppofe  every  man  a  knave  till  he 
finds  him  honed. 

“  But  there  are  many  inconveniencics,  befides  thefe, 
in  truding  to  bailiffs. 

The  gentleman  we  mud  certainly  fuppofe  to  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  farming ;  and  he  is  then,  of  courfe,  in  danger  of 
having  an  ignorant  fervant,  without  the  ability  of  detecting 
him.  However,  the  fingle  expence  of  a  bailiff,  or  a  head 
fervant,  which  are  much  the  fame,  is  too  great  to  be  kept 
condantly  for  a  fmall  farm  ;  and  in  their  abfence  the  gen¬ 
tleman  mud  depend  on  himfelf. 

“  This  is  palpably  no  dependence  at  all ;  for  can  it  be 
expected  that  he  will  forego  his  diverfions,  his  excurfions 
of  pleafure,  the  company  of  his  friends,  the  joys  of  fo- 
ciety,  to  attend  to  his  farm  ?  I  could  almod  as  foon  believe, 
that  his  wife  would  renounce  an  opera  or  a  ball  for  the 
pleafure  of  dancing  attendance  on  her  butter  and  cheefe  in 
the  dairy.  The  rural  joys  of  romance  are  pretty  much 
out  of  date  now ;  and,  alas  f  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  employment  of  a  farmer’s  wife  in  England,  and 
keeping  fheep  in  the  plains  of  Arcadia. 

“  But  to  return : 

“  There  are,  even  in  a  fmall  farm,  a  thoufand  objects 
which  require  condant  attendance. 

“  Cattle  of  no  kind  will  thrive  but  in  the  mader’s  eyer 
every  variation  of  the  feafon  to  be  remarked  ;  the  lucky 
moment  for  ploughing,  harrowing,  fowing,  reaping,  & c. 
to  be  caught,  and  ufed  with  diligence  and  forefight ;  fence 
for  ever  to  be  attended  to ;  and,  in  fliort,  a  million  of  other 
things,  which  require  condant  thought  and  endlefs  ap¬ 
plication. 

“  That  fingle  article,  the  employment  of  labourers, 
will  alone  run  away  with  the  profit  of  the  whole  farm. 

“  Butfurely  it  appears  plainly,  from  what  I  havefaid, 
that  the  unprofitablenefs  of  farming  is  fcarcely  ever  owing 
to  the  art  itfelf,  but  to  the  midakes  of  thofe  who  pradtife  it. 

“  As  I  have  been  fo  particular  in  didinguifhing  feveral 
points  by  which  the  followers  of  it  lofe,  I  fhall  now  trefpafs 
a  little  longer  on  your  patience,  and  give  my  fentiments 
on  the  cudom  of  gentlemen’s  farming,  in  other  refpedts 
than  that  of  profit,  to  thofe  who  are  not  folicitous  about  it, 
and  in  relation  to  it,  to  thofe  whofe  fortunes  will  not  allow 
an  indifference  to  fuch  a  point. 

“  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in  the 
country  without  finding  many  inconveniencies  in  not 
keeping  a  team  of  farming  horfes,  with  waggons,  carts, 
&c.  and  other  implements  ufed  in  the  bufinefs  of  huf- 
bandry.  While  profit  is  not  confidered,  there  will  flow  a 
multitude  of  agreeable  circumdances  from  farming,  which 
will  have  fome  relation  to  almoffc  every  particular  of  a 
country  life. 

“  In 
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»<  In  refpeft  of  entertainment,  what  more  rational,  or 
more  amufing,  than  country  bufmefs,  without  the  anxiety 
of  caring  for  profit !  The  public  good  calls  loudly  to  all 
gentlemen  to  keep  fome  land  in  their  hands,  that  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  made,  and  modes  of  agriculture  purfued, 
different  from  the  practice  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
farmers,  at  leaf!,  to  fee  that  their  own  cufloms  are  not 
the  only  good  ones,  and  that  there  are  improvements  to 
be  made  even  on  their  pra&ice. 

<{  All  the  improvements  and  new  inventions  in  agri¬ 
culture  come  from  gentlemen ;  fcarcely  one,  that  I  ever 
heard  of  is  known  to  have  been  difcovered  by  farmers. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  this,  for  I  think  it  is  natural 
enough ;  but  at  the  fame  tune,  it^is  a  ftrong  reafon  for 
gentlemen’s  farming,  whether  they  make  profit  by  it  or 
not.  The  expenfive  ufe  of  manures,  and  introducing  a 
garden  culture  into  the  field-hufbandry,  were  the  effects, 
among  a  hundred  other  inftances,  of  gentlemen’s  farm¬ 
ing. 

“  But  if  the  public  good  was  not  to  be  confidered,  yet 
the  mere  amufement  of  farming  to  a  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune,  who  has  the  leaft  tafte  for  country  bufinefs,  muft 
plead  warmly  for  its  practice.  Such  farmers  foon  make  a 
garden  of  their  eftates,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  improve 
the  value  of  them. 

“  What  can  be  more  amufing  than  experimental  agri¬ 
culture?  trying  the  cultivation  of  the  new-difcovered  ve¬ 
getables,  and  all  the  modes  of  raifing  the  old  ones ;  bring¬ 
ing  the  earth  to  the  fineft  pitch  of  fertility,  and  growing 
plants  infinitely  more  vigorous  and  beautiful  than  any 
in  the  common  tillage ;  ufing  the  variety  of  new  ma¬ 
chines  perpetually  invented,  and  obferving  their  effects ; 
and,  in  a  fmall  extent  of  ground,  fee  the  growth  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  vegetables,  unknown  in  the  common 
practice ;  perpetually  enjoying  the  neatnefs  of  hufbandry, 
that  fnnplex  munditiis  of  farming,  which  gives  the  molt 
beautiful  colouring  to  every  object  around,  and  pleafes  the 
refined  imagination  with  the  enchanting  profpedt  of  all  the 
elegance  of  nature. 

“  TTiofe  gentlemen  of  fmall  fortunes,  who,,  if  they 
practice  any  thing  of  farming,  find  it  necefiary  not  to  be 
indifferent  to  profit,  have  many  points  to  confider. 

“  Such  an  one  fhould  remember,  that  though  a  farm 
will  afford  amufement,  it  will  not  yield  profit  without  ap¬ 
plication..  A  conflant  attention  to  every  article  is  highly 
neqeffary.  He  fhould  keep  the  exa&eft  accounts,  and 
make  memorandums  of  what  knowledge  he  can  pick  up. 
For  a  few  years  he  mull  employ  a  bailiff  ;  and  he  will  find 
that  every  day  and  hour  will  increafe  his  own  knowledge, 
if  he  is  attentive  to  bufinefs.”  Mitfeutn  Rujiicwn ,  vol. 
IV.  page  264. 

We  fhall.  conclude  this  article  with  the  following 

w  Prices  of  Implements  of  Hufbandry ,  Corn ,  and  Farming- 

Work ,  in  the  North  Part  of  Hertf or a fair c,  about  Hitcbin 

Baldock ,  and  Stevenage. 

A  waggon  complete,  from  16  to  20 1'. 

A  cart  complete,  from  8  to  iol. 

A  two-wheelcd  plough  complete,  with  draught-chain, 
and  fplinter-bars,  or  whipple-trees,  3I. 

A  wheat  two  wheeled  fowing-plough,  as  the  fame 
wheels  ferve  for  both,  1 1.  is.  6d. 

A  foot,  fwing,  or  dray-plough  complete,  1 1. 

A  roller  complete,  15  s. 

A  five-barred  harrow  ditto,  17  s.. 


A  four-barred  harrow  ditto,  15#. 

A  three-barred  harrow  ditto,  12  s. 

Firfl  ploughing  per  acre,  6  s. 

Second  ploughing  per  acre,  5  s. 

Harrowing  per  acre,  6d. 

Rolling  per  acre,  4d. 

Hoeing  turnips  per  acre,  4  to  5  s. 

Hockling,  or  cutting  up  and  raking  haulm,  2S.  6ch 
per  acre. 

A  harveft-man  has  per  month  from  33  to  40s.  and  hit 
diet, 

A  ploughman,  for  a  day’s  work,  8  d. 

A  labourer,  1  s.  per  day,  and  fmall  beer. 

Price  of  threfhing  per  quarter,  wheat  2s.  barley  is* 
oats  gd.  peafe  is.  4d. 

Price  of  horfes,  from  5  to  15  k 
Price  of  cows,  from  3  to  81.. 

Price  of  fheep,  from  10  to  20  s. 

Hogs,  from  5  to  40  s. 

Wheat  per  load,  30  to  35s.  Five  bufhels  makeaload^ 
and  eight  loads,  or  forty  bufhels,  a  waggon-load. 

Barley,  24  s.  per  quarter. 

Oats,  16  s.  per  quarter. 

Peafe,  17  s.  per  load. 

Thetches,  or  vetches,  25  s,  per  load. 

Malt,  4  s.  6d.  per  bufhel. 

Note.  Our  bufhel  is  nine-gallon  meafure. 

Turnip-feed,  3d.  per  pound. 

Red  clover- feed,  4d.  per  pound. 

Trefoil-feed,  2d.  per  pound. 

Cinquefoil-feed,  4s.  per  bufhel. 

Wheat-flraw,  10s.  per  load. 

Barley  and  oat-flraw,  6  s.  per  load. 

Cinquefoil-hay,  per  hundred,  2  s.  6d. 

Clover-hay,  per  hundred,  2  s.  6d. 

Thatching  per  fquare,  yelming  and  ferving  included* 
2  s.  6  d. 

A  carpenter  per  day,  is.  8  d. 

A  bricklayer  ditto,  1  s.  iod. 

Brick  at  the  kiln,  17  s.  per  thoufand.. 

Plain  tiles,  17  s.  per  thoufand. 

Pan-tiles,  10s.  per  hundred,. 

Lime,  6  d.  per  bufhel. 

Tiling-lath,  2s.  iod.  per  bunch. 

Plaiflering-Iath,  is.  5  d.  per  bunch. 

Hurdles  per  dozen,  8  s. 

Faggots,  from  6  to  16  s.  per  hundred. 

Making,  piafhing,  and  laying  live-hedges,  and  ditch* 
ing,  4d.  per  pole  of  fixteen  feet  and  a  half.”  Mufeum 
Rufticum ,  vol.  IV.  page  78. 

FARM-YARD,  the  place  adjoining  to  the  farm-houfe, 
where  cattle  are  foddered,  and  feveral  other  neceffary 
works,  belonging  to  the  farm,  are  performed. 

FARTHING-DALE,  or  farding-dale ,  the  fourth  part 
of  an  acre  of  land,  now  generally  called  a  rood. 
FATHOM,  a  long-meafure  containing  fix  feet., 
FEABES,  or  feaberries ,  goofeberries. 

FEBRIFUGE,  having  the  power  of  curing-  fevers. 
See  Fevers. 

FEBRUARY,  the  fecond  month  of  the  year. 

This  is  a  principal  feed  month  for  fuch  as  they  com¬ 
monly.  call  lenten  grain,  and  is  ufually  fubjedt  to  much 
rain  or  fnow,  which  is  not  unfeafonable. 

Now  fow  all  forts  of  grey  peafe,  fitches,  beans,  and 
black  oats :  in  dry  weather  carry  out  dung,  and  fpread  it 
•  before-. 
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before  the  plough,  and  alfo  on  pafture  ground:  this  being 
the  principal  month  for  that  purpofe. 

This  is  a  very  proper  time  for  planting  trees  and  quick- 
fets,  and  alfo  to  plaffi  them  ;  to  fet  willows,  plants,  or 
pitchers,  and  alfo  poplars,  oziers,  and  other  aquatics  ; 
and  to  lop  trees,  or  cut  coppices. 

Sow  muftard-feed,  and  hemp-feed,  if  the  fpring  piove 
mild  :  feed  your  fwans,  and  make  their  nefts  where  the 
floods  cannot  reach  them. 

Soil  fuch  meadows  as  you  cannot  overflow  or  water  5 
catch  moles,  and  take  great  care  of  ewes  and  lambs  where 
they  are  forward.  Mortimer' s  Hujbandry^  vol.  II.  p.  413* 

FEED,  the  quantity  of  oats,  &c.  given  to  a  horfe  or 
other  animal. 

FEEDING  of  cattle.  See  the  article  Cattle. 

FEET,  the  bafes  or  fupports  of  an  animal. 

The  knowledge  of  the  feet  is  of  the  utmoft  importance 
in  purchafmg  a  horfe.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  creature 
•have  a  well-proportioned  foot ;  for  if  it  chance  to  be  thin 
or  weak,  the  buyer  will  be  difappomtcd  in  his  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  as  fuch  a  foot  is  liable  to  be  fpoiled  in  {hoeing,  by 
travelling  on  hard  ftony  ground,  by  too  much  drought  in 
hot  feafons,  or  by  too  much  moifture  in  winter ..  A  thin 
foot  is  that  where  the  cruft  or  horn  is  thin.  This  may  be 
very  eafily  fee-n  when  the  fhoe  is  taken  oft,  becaufe  the 
verge  all  round  the  foie  will  appear  thin,  and  where  it  is 
fo  a  horfe  will  winch  with  the  leaft  touch  of  the  pincers. 
The  heel  and  frog  are  alfo  apt  to  befoft  and  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  natural  to  fuch  a 
kind  of  foot,  it  often  turns  awry,  and  one  point  of  the 
heel  ftands  higher  than  the  other. 

FELL,  the  (kin  or  hide  of  a  beaft. 

FELLING,  the  a £t  of  cutting  or  hewing  down.  _ 

When  any  tree  is  intended  to  be  cut  down  for  timber, 
the  firft  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is  a  fkilful  difbranching, 
orlopping  off,  fuch  limbs,  as  may  endanger  it  in  its  fall, 
many  trees  being  annually  fpoiled  for  want  of  a  previous 
care  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore  in  very  large  arms,  chop 
a  nick  under  them  clofe  to  the  bole,  and  then  meeting 
it  with  downright  ftrok.es,  it  will  be  fevered  without  fplit- 
ting.  Take  care  alfo  to  cut  the  tree  as  near  the  ground 
as  poffible,  unlefs  you  defign  to  grub  them  up,  the  doing 
of  which  will  be  of  advantage  both  to  the  timber  and  to 
the  wood  ;  for  timber  is  never  fo  much  valued,  if  it  be 
known  to  grow  out  of  old  ftocks. 

M.  de  Buffon  has  very  juftly  obferved,  that  the  trees 
intended  to  be  felled  for  fervice  fhould  firft  be  ftripped 
round  of  their  bark,  and  then  -iuffered  to  ftand  and  die  upon 
the  fpot  before  they  are  cut.  For  by  this  means  the  fappy 
part,  or  blea  of  the  tree,  becomes  as  hard  and  firm  as  the 
heart,  and  the  real  ftrength  and  denfity  of  the  wood  has 
been  proved,  by  many  experiments,  to  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  it. 

FEN,  ageneral  nameforboggy,moorifli,ormarfhyland, 
generally  overflowed  with  water.  See  the  articles  Bcg, 
Draining,  Marsh,  and  Moor. 

Fen,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  very  pernicious  diftemper  to 
which  hops  are  fubjeft.  It  confifts  of  a  quick  growing 
mould,  or  mofs,  which  fpreads  itfelf  with  great  rapidity, 
and  occafions  dreadful  ravages  in  the  hop  grounds.  See  the 
article  Hops. 

FENCE,  a  hedge,  wall,  ditch,  bank,  or  other  in- 
clofure,  made  round  fields,  woods,  gardens,  &c. 

No  foreft  trees  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  hedges  that 
divide  fields,  as  their  lhade,  and  wide  extending  roots, 
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are  found  very  injurious  to  com,  grafs,  and  even  to  the 
hedge  itfelf.  But  in  countries  where  inftead  of  hedges,  the 
fences  are  chiefly  made  of  rough  flakes  of  ftone,  piled  dry 
every  one  upon  another,  o'r  a  little  earth  thrown  in  between 
them,  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  a  plantation  of  trees  within 
thefe  walls  will  hide  their  deformity,  and  give  a  warmth 
which  cannot  be  expended  from  fuch  walls. 

The  moft  ufual  way  of  inclofing  land  is  with  a  ditch 
and  a  bank  fet  with  hawthorn,  crabs,  blackthorn,  holly, 
or  white  thorn,  commonly  called  quick.  Mr.  Miller’s 
inftruddions  in  this  refpedt  are  very  full,  and  contain  among 
others,  the  following  direttions : 

“  It  will  be  proper  before  planting  to  confider  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil,  and  what  forts  of  plants  will  thrive  beft 
in  it ;  and  alfo  what  the  foil  is  from  whence  the  plants  are 
to  be  taken  :  for  if  the  ground  they  are  taken  from  be  bet  ¬ 
ter  than  that  into  which  they  are  to  be  put,  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  make  them  grow.  Thofe  which  have 
been  raifed  on  the  fpot  near  the  place  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fet,  will  always  do  beft,  if  they  are  to  be 
tranfplanted  ;  and  the  next  to  them  will  be  fuch  as  are 
taken  from  a  nurfery. 

“  I  would  recommend  the  white  thorn,  the  black  thorn, 
and  the  crab  for  outward  fences  to  good  ground :  but  I  do 
not  approve  of  intermixing  them. 

u  The  white  thorn  is  the  beft  quick  to  plant,  becaufe 
it  is  the  moft  eafily  procured,  is  very  hardy  and  durable, 
and  may  be  rendered  the  clofeft  of  any  fence,  by  proper 
clipping.  It,  therefore,  is  preferred  to  all  others  lor  out¬ 
ward  fences,  or  for  the  divifion  of  fields,  where  they  are 
expofed  to  cattle,  Sec.  It  may  be  raifed  either  from  fets 
or  from  feeds.  The  former  is  the  moft  common  way  of 
propogating  it :  for  the  latter,  which  may  very  properly 
be  fown  where  the  hedge  is  intended  to  ftand,  do  not  rife 
till  the  fecond  fpring.  The  white  thorn  will  thrive  on  al- 
moft  any  well  loofened  foil,  except  the  drieft  gravel  or 
fand. 

“  The  black  thorn  and  crab  make  very  good  fences, 
and  are  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white 
thorn  :  but  if  the  kernels  of  apples  or  crabs  be  fown,  it  is 
beft  to  fow  the  pomace  with  them ;  for  they  will  then 
come  up  the  fooner,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  year. 

“  The  black  thorn  is  not  accounted  fo  good  for  fences 
as  the  white  thorn,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  run  more  into  the 
ground,  and  is  lefs  certain  as  to  the  growing :  but  on  the 
other  hand,  its  bufhes  are  much  better,  and  more  lading, 
than  thofe  of  the  white  thorn,  or  indeed  any  other  fhrub, 
for  dead  hedges,  or  to  mend. gaps:  nor  are  they  fubje£t  to 
be  cropt  by  cattle,  as  the  others  are.  Tire  richer  the 
mould  is,  the  better  the  black  thorn  will  profper  :  but  it 
will  grow  on  the  fame  fort  of  foil  as  the  white  thorn. 

“  The  holly  makes  an  excellent  fence,  and  is  preferable 
to  all  the  reft  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  made  to  grow  at 
firft,  and  is  a  flow  grower.  However,  when  it  does 
grow,  it  makes  amends  by  its  height,  ftrength,  and  thick- 
nefs.  It  delights  moft  in  ftrong  ground :  but  will  grow 
upon  the  drieft  gravel,  even  among  rocks  and  {tones.  It 
is  raifed  from  fets,  or  berries,  like  the  hawes  of  the  white 
thorn,  and  lies  till  the  fecond  fpring  before  they  come  up. 
Thefe  two  are  beft  fown  in  the  place  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  ftand.  They  fhould  be  well  weeded,  both  be¬ 
fore  they  come  up,  and  afterwards,  till  they  are  grown  to 
fuch  a  fize,  as,  of  themfelves,  to  kill  the  weeds. 

“  French  furze  will  make  good  hedges  upon  dry  fandy 
banks,  where  few  other  plants  will  grow :  but  thev 
»  mult 
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muft  be  kept  very  clean  at  the  bottom,  and  never  differed 
to  grow  too  high:  nor  fhould  they  be  clipped  either  in  dry 
weather,  late  in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  fpring;  becaufe 
the  cutting  of  them  at  thofe  feafons  is  apt  to  make  them 
die  in  patches,  which  is  irrecoverable  ;  as  no  new  fhoots 
will  here  ever  proceed  from  the  old  wood. 

“  Alder  planted  on  a  bank,  the  fide  of  which  is  waflied 
by  a  river  or  ftream,  will  make  an  extraordinary  fence,  and 
preferve  the  bank  from  being  undermined  by  the  water ; 
becaufe  the  alder  is  continually  putting  forth  from  the 
lower  roots  fuckers,  which  are  of  great  advantage  where 
the  current  of  the  water  wafhes  away  the  earth. 

“  If  there  is  to  be  a  ditch  along  the  hedge,  that  ditch 
fhould  beat  leaft  fix  feet  wide  at  top,  three  feet  deep,  and 
only  one  foot  and  a  half  over  at  the  bottom,  that  each 
fide  may  have  a  proper  Hope  t  for  where  its  tides  are  dug 
too  perpendicular,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  in  after  a  hard 
froft,  or  heavy  rain ;  and  if  the  ditch  is  made  narrower 
than  here  dire£led,  it  will  foon  be  choaked  up  in  autumn, 
by  the  falling  leaves,  and  the  growth  of  weeds :  nor  will 
it  be  a  fufficient  defence  for  the  hedge  againft  cattle. 

Ci  When  the  bank  at  the  fide  of  this  ditch  is  to  be 
planted  with  quicks,  the  fets  ought  to  be  about  as  thick 
as  a  goofe  quill,  and  their  tops  fhould  be  cut  off  within 
four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground.  They  fhould  be  frefh 
taken  up,  ftrait,  fmooth,  and  well  rooted.  Part  of  the 
turf  taken  off  the  furface  of  the  ground  where  the  ditch 
is  to  be  dug,  fhould  be  laid,  with  the  graffy  fide  down¬ 
ward,  on  the  fide  of  the  ditch,  where  the  bank  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  made,  and  fome  of  the  beft  mould  fhould  be  laid 
upon  it,  to  bed  the  quick.  The  fets  of  quick,  prepared 
as  before  dire£led,  are  then  to  be  laid  upon  that  mould,  a 
foot  afunder,  with  their  cut  ends  fomewhat  Hoping  up¬ 
ward.  When  this  firft  row  of,  quick  is  thus  laid,  it  muff 
be  covered  with  mould  ;  fome  of  the  remaining  turf  muff 
then  be  laid  upon  that  mould  with  the  grafs  Tide  down¬ 
ward,  as  before  ;  and  more  mould  muff  afterwards  be  laid 
upon  this  turf.  When  the  bank  has,  by  thefe  means, 
been  raifed  about  a  foot  high,  a  fecond  row  of  fets  fhould 
be  laid  in  the  fpaces  between  the  lower  quick,  and  with 
thfcir  ends  turned  the  oppofite  way,  in  order  to  thicken 
the  bottom  of  the  hedge.  Thefe  are  then  to  be  covered 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former:  the  bank  is  to  be  topped 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch :  and  a  dry  or  dead  hedge 
muff  be  made  on  the  other  fide,  to  defend  the  young  plan- 

*  tation  from  cattle. 

• 

“  To  make  thefe  dead  hedges,  flakes  fhould  be  driven 
into  the  ioofe  earth,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground. 
They  fhould  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder.  Oak 
flakes  arc  reckoned  the  beft,  and  black  thorn  and  fallow 
the  next.  When  they  are  fixed,  fmall  bufhes  fhould  be 
laid  at  the  bottom,  but  not  too  thick  ;  for  that  would 
make  the  bullies  rot.  The  upper  part  of  the  hedge  fhould 
be  laid  with  long  bullies,  to  bind  the  flakes  in,  by  inter¬ 
weaving  them  ;  and,  to  render  this  hedge  yet  flronger,  it 
may  be  eddcred  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  tops  of  the 
flakes  may  be  bound  in  on  each  fide,  with  flender  long 
poles  or  flicks.  When  this  eddering  is  finifhed,  the 
flakes  fhould  be  driven  anew ;  becaufe  the  doing  of  that, 
together  with  the  weaving  of  the  hedge,  will  probably 
have  loofened  them. 

“  The  quick  mull  be  kept  conflantly  weeded,  and  fe- 
eured  from  being  cropped  by  cattle,  and  in  February  it 
fhould  be  cut  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ground  ;  for  this 
will  make  it  flioot  flrong,  and  greatly  help  its  growth. 
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“  When  a  hedge  of  this  kind  is  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  it  will  be  proper  to  plafli  it ;  the  beft  time  for 
which  is  in  Odlober,  or  February. 

“  After  it  has  flood  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  there 
is  in  it  old  flubs,  as  well  as  new  fhoots,  thofe  flubs  fhould 
be  cut  Hoping  off  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
ground,  except  the  bell  and  longeft  of  the  middle  fize, 
which  fiiould  be  left  to  lay  down,  and  fome  of  the 
flrongefl,  which  fhould  be  cut  off  at  the  height  of  five  or 
fix  feet,  according  to  the  intended  height  of  the  hedges. 
Thefe  lafl  may  be  left  to  ferve  inflead  of  flakes,  and  frefh 
flakes  fhould  be  put  wherever  they  are  wanted.  The 
hedge  fliould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  on  the  flubs  only 
fuch  fhoots  as  are  defigned  to  be  of  ufe,  that  there  may 
be  room  left  to  put  a  fpade  in  between  them,  in  order  to 
give  the  earth  as  good  a  ftirring  as  pofiible.  The  ditch 
alfo  fliould  be  cleanfed,  and  its  Hopes  carefully  repaired  ; 
and  where  the  earth  has  been  wafhed  from  the  roots  of 
the  quick,  or  is  hollow,  it  fliould  be  faced  anew  with  fo 
much  of  the  firft  fpit  of  earth  as  there  is  occafion  for. 
The  fecond  fpit  of  this  earth  fliould  be  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  bank :  for  if  it  be  laid  on  the  fide,  or  face  of  the 
bank,  it  will  flip  again  into  the  ditch  when  wet  comeSj 
and  perhaps  drag  down  a  great  deal  of  the  bank. 

“  Two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  plafliing  of 
quicks  :  the  firft  is,  the  laying  the  plafhes  down  too  low, 
and  too  thick ;  becaufe  that  makes  the  fap  run  wholly 
into  the  fhoots,  and  leaves  the  plaflies  without  nourifh- 
ment,  which,  with  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge,  kills  them. 
The  fecond  is,  not  to  lay  them  too  high  ;  becaufe  this 
draws  all  the  fap  into  the  plaflies,  flints  the  fhoots  at  the 
bottom,  and  renders  the  hedge  fo  thin,  that  it  will  neither 
hinder  cattle  from  going  through,  nor  from  cropping  of 
it. 

“  When  the  flioot  defigned  to  be  plafhed  is  bent,  give 
it  a  fmall  cut  with  a  bill,  half  through,  flanting  a  little 
downward  ;  then  weave  it  about  the  flakes,  and  trim  off 
the  fmall  fuperfluous  branches  that  ftraggle  too  far  out  on 
either  fide  of  the  hedge. 

“  If  the  flubs  are  very  old,  cut  them  quite  down  :  fe~ 
cure  the  chafms  with  a  good  dead  hedge  on  each  fide,  till 
the  young  fhoots  are  got  up  tall  enough  to  plafli :  and 
plant  new  fets  in  the  vacant  fpaces. 

“  If  the  bank  for  a  fence  be  without  a  ditch,  and  it  ist 
intended  to  make  a  hedge  of  quicks,  the  fets,  prepared  as 
before,  fliould  be  planted  in  two  rows,  almoft  perpendi¬ 
cular,  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  in  the 
quincunx  order ;  fo  that,  in  effe£l,  they,  will  be  only  fix 
inches  afunder.”  Miller's  Gard.  Dift. 

When  the  plants  of  the  thorn  are  themfelves  Hinted, 
or  much  decayed,  as  they  generally  are  pretty  foon, 
through  the  unmerciful  wounds  given  them  by  unikilful 
hedgers  ;  inflead  of  plafliing  them,  the  farmer’s  beft  way 
will  be  to  dig  them  up,  and  plant  young  fets  in.  their  Head. 
The  only  inconvenience  attending  this  renewal  is  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  dead  hedge,  which  is  not  wanted  in  plafliing  : 
but' I  queftion  much,  whether  the  healthinefs  of  the  plants, 
when  cut  fmooth,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  retain, 
water,  may  not  fufliciently  compenfate  that  charge.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  it  feems  to  be  mod  rational  to  cut  the 
plaflies  upward  ;  becaufe  the  wound  will  then  be  covered 
from  the  wet,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  by  the  Hip  which 
remains  prominent  over  it. 

Befides  the  plants  already  mentioned  for  hedges,  the 
fweet-briar,  or  eglantine  (dog-rofe)  is  thus  recommended 
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by  a  correfpondent  of  the  fociety  of  improvers  in  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture  in  Scotland,  who  had  tried  in 
vain,  in  that  country,  all  the  methods  of  fencing  ufually 
pradHfed  in  Hampfhire  and  Effex. 

“  Oblerving  that  no  creature  eat  up  or  deftroyea  the 
fweet-briar  or  eglantine  (dog-rofe)  I  gathered  the  hips  ot 
this  plant,  and  laid  them  in  a  tub  till  March  :  the  feeds 
then  rubbed  out  eafily,  and  I  fowed  them  in  ground  pre¬ 
pared  for  garden-peas.  By  this  means  I  got  my  crop  of 
peas  without  prejudice  to  my  briars,  which  came  up  the 
next  year  ;  and  the  year  after,  when  they  were  about  a 
foot  high,  I  planted  them  in  the  following  manner. 

«<  marking  out  my  ditch,  I  laid  my  plants  about 

eighteen  inches  afunder,  upon  the  fide  grafs,  and  cover¬ 
ed  their  roots  with  the  firft  turfs  that  were  taken  off  the 
furface  of  the  intended  ditch.  Fhe  earth  fide  of  thefe  turfs 
was  placed  next  to  thofe  roots,  and  upon  the  turfs  was 
laid  other  earth,  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  which  I  then  fi- 
niffied.  In  four  or  five  years,  thefe  plants  made  a  fence 
which  no  fiieep,  cattle,  or  horfes  could  pafs.  If  old  briars 
are  dug  up,  and  divided,  they  make  excellent  plants. 
Where  the  fences  are  thin,  they  maybe  eafily  thickened, 
by  laying  down  branches  ;  for  thefe  will  make  fhoots  of 
fix  or  feven  feet  in  a  year.  They  bear  clipping  very 
well. 

“  In  fandy  places,  I  feldom  care  to  throw  all  the  earth 
out  of  the  ditch  at  once,  but  wait  a  year,  till  what  I  had 
thrown  up  is  fettled  and  fwarded  a  little  :  then  I  raife  my 
bank  to  the  intended  height.  In  the  mean  time  nothing 
hurts  my  briars ;  and  in  two  or  three  years  after  they  have 
been  planted,  nothing  can  pafs  the  fence.  Sheep  fome- 
times  attempt  it :  but  they  foon  are  fo  entangled,  that  they 
would  lie  there  till  they  die,  if  they  were  not  taken  out.” 

In  the  hedges  which  divide  the  farmer’s  fields  only,  fruit 
trees  may  be  planted  ;  and  thefe  will  yield  profit,  as  well 
as  ornament ;  or  the  fruit  may  be  grafted  upon  a  flock  in 
the  hedge,  properly  fuited  thereto. 

Thefe  flocks  fhould  be  pruned  up  every  year,  till  they 
are  brought  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  and  then  they  may 
be  grafted  with  the  red-ftreak,  gennetmoil,  or  any  other 
fruit.  If  they  have  proceeded  from  apple-kernels,  they 
may  remain  ungrafted,  and  will  yield  very  good  cyder 
fruit :  but  then  it  will  be  longer  before  they  bear.  Alfo, 
if  the  leaf,  fhoot,  and  bud  of  a  natural  flock,  promife  more 
than  common,  a  trial  may  be  made,  whether  that  flock 
will  not  perhaps  produce  a  fine  new  fruit ;  and  if  it  be  not 
liked  afterwards,  it  may  then  be  grafted. 

Mr.  Miller  reckons  the  plants  raifed  from  the  kernels  of 
the  fmall  wild  crab  much  better  for  hedges,  than  thofe 
which  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  any  other  fort  of  ap¬ 
ple  ;  becaufe  the  former  never  fhoot  fo  flrong  as  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  therefore  may  be  better  kept  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  a  hedge;  and  as  they  generally  have  more 
thorns  upon  them,  they  are  better  guarded  againft  cattle. 

Fences  made  in  marfhy  grounds  require  plants  which 
delight  in  moifl  foils.  Of  this  kind  are,  particularly,  the 
black  alder,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar:  the  birch-tree, 
and  the  afh  will  likewife  grow  very  well  in  fuch  places: 
but  the  firflof  thefe,  viz.  the  alder,  is  reckoned  the  belt 
and  molt  profitable. 

It  likes  a  foil  fo  moifl  as  few  other  trees  will  thrive  in, 
and  is  propagated  either  by  layers,  or  planting  of  trunche¬ 
ons  about  three  feet  in  length.  The  belt  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  thefe  lafl  is  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  they  lhould  be  fharpened  at  their  larger  end,  and 
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the  ground  fhould  be  well  loofened  before  they  are  thruft 
into  it,  left  the  bark  fhould  be  torn  off,  which  may  occa- 
fion  their  mifcarriage.  They  fhould  be  fet  at  leaft  two 
feet  deep,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out  of  the  ground 
by  violent  winds,  after  they  have  made  flrong  fhoots , 
and  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  all  fuch  weeds  as 
grow  tall,  at  leaft  till  they  have  got  good  heads  ;  after 
this,  they  will  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  require  no  far¬ 
ther  care. 

If  alders  are  raifed  by  laying  down  the  branches,  this 
fhould  be  performed  in  Odlober,  and  by  the  fame  time 
twelvemonth  they  will  have  roots  fufficient  to  be  tranf- 
planted,  which  muft  be  done  by  digging  a  hole,  and 
loofening  the  earth  in  the  place  where  each  plant  is  to 
Hand,  'fhe  young  fets  muft  be  planted  at  leaft  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep,  and  their  top  fhould  be  cut  off  to  within  about 
nine  inches  of  the  ground  ;  for  this  will  make  them  fhoot 
out  many  branches. 

The  alder  tree  may  be  trained  into  very  thick  clofe 
hedges,  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  and  upwards.  It  will 
thrive  exceedingly  on  the  fides  of  brooks,  for  it  grows  bfcft 
when  part  of  its  roots  are  in  the  water,  and  may,  if  plant¬ 
ed  there,  as  is  ufual  for  willows,  to  be  cut  for  poles  every 
fifth  or  fixth  year.  Its  wood  makes  excellent  pipes  and 
ftaves  ;  for  it  will  lafl  a  long  time  under  ground,  or  in 
water  :  and  it  is  likewife  much  efteemed  by  turners, 
plough  wrights,  &c.  and  for  making  feveral  utenfils  ne- 
ceffary  in  agriculture.  Its  bark  yields  a  good  black  dye. 

All  the  forts  of  willows,  of  which  Mr.  Miller  enume¬ 
rates  fourteen,  grow  beft  in  moifl  boggy  land,  and  may 
be  eafily  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  or  fets,  either  in 
the  fpring  or  autumn  :  for  thefe  readily  take  root,  and 
are  of  quick  growth. 

In  countries  where  there  is  great  plenty  of  rough  flat 
ftones,  the  fences  which  bound  an  eftate,  or  farm,  are 
frequently  made  with  them.  It  is  a  pretty  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  where  they  build  as  it 
were  two  walls  with  thefe  ftones  laid  one  upon  another, 
firft  two,  and  then  one  between  ;  and  as  the  walls  rife, 
they  fill  the  intermediate  fpace  with  earth,  beat  the  ftones 
in  flat  to  the  fides,  which  makes  them  lie  very  firm,  and- 
fo  proceed  till  the  whole  is  brought  to  the  intended  height. 
They  then  plant  upon  thefe  walls  quick  hedges,  and  even, 
timber  trees,  which  thrive  exceedingly  ;  and  they  efteem 
thefe  fences  the  beft  fecurity  that  can  be  to  theip  ground 
and  cattle.  However,  if  thefe  ftones  are  laid  rough.arrd 
dry,  they  cannot  but  be  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  muft 
certainly  require  frequent  repairs,  becaufe  they  will 
often  be  forced  out  of  their  places,  or  beaten  down  by 
cattle. 

To  prevent  this,  let  fuch  walls  be  built  in  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch,  made  wide  enough  for  the  purpofe,  and  Hoped 
down  on  each  fide.  The  deformity  will  then  be  hid  :  and 
as  the  cattle  cannot  Hand  facing  the  wall,  fo  as  to  attempt 
to  leap  over  it,  the  ftones  of  which  it  is  compofed  will  be 
the  lefs  liable  to  be  beaten  down.  The  earth  taken  out  of 
the  ditch  may  be  fpread  on  the  adjacent  ground,  and  its 
fides  may  be  planted  with  fuch  trees,  or  under-wood,  as 
beft  fuit  the  foil.  If  a  fpace  of  feveral  feet,  proportioned 
to  the  demand  which  there  may  be  for  timber,  is  left  on 
theinfideof  the  fence,  it  will  be  attended  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage  arifingfrom  a  fupply  of  that  necefiary  commodity ; 
without  prejudice  to  the  arable  or  more  valuable  pafture. 

Another  very  ftrong  and  durable  fence  may  be  formed 
thus,  in  grafiy  places.  Dig  pieces  of  turf,  four  or  five 

inches 
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inches  thick,  the  breadth  of  your  fpade,  and  about  a  foot 
long.  Lay  thefe  turfs  even,  by  a  line  on  one  fide,  with 
the  grafs  outward,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches 
within  the  mark  at  which  the  ditch,  afterwards  to  be  dug 
in  the  folid  ground,  is  to  begin.  Then  lay  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  with  their  grafs  fides  turned  out  the  contrary 
way,  another  row  of  turfs,  at  fuch  diftance  as  to  make  a 
breadth  of  foundation  proportioned  to  the  intended  height 
of  the  bank.  The  reafon  for  placing  thefe  turfs  thus  much 
within  what  is  to  be  the  edge  of  the  folid  ground  dug 
away  on  each  fide,  is  to  prevent  the  bank  from  falling  in, 
if  the  ground  underneath  it  fhould  be  any  way  defective. 
A  ditch,  of  what  breadth  or  depth  you  pleafe,  may  then 
be  dug  ;  or  the  ground  may  be  lowered  on  each  fide  with 
a  Hope  ;  in  which  laft  cafe  there  will  be  no  lofs  of  pafture 
by  the  fence,  becaufe  it  may  be  fowed  with  hay  feeds,  and 
will  bear  grafs  on  both  fides.  Part  of  the  earth  taken  out 
of  the  ditches  or  {lopes,  will  fill  the  chafm  between  the 
rows  of  the  turf,  and.  the  reft  may  be  fcattered  over  the 
adjacent  ground.  Three,  four,  or  more  layers  of  turf 
may  be  thus  placed  upon  one  another,  and  the  interval 
between  them  filled  up  as  before,  till  the  bank  is  brought 
to  the  defired  height  ;  only  obferving  to  give  each  fide  of 
it  a  fmall  dope,  for  greater  ftrength.  The  top  of  this  bank 
fhould  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  whole 
of  it  fhould  be  filled  up  with  earth  to  a  level  with  the  turfs, 
excepting  a  little  hollow  in  the  middle,  to  retain  fome 
rain.  Quick  fets  fhould  then  be  planted  along  this  top, 
and  they  will  foon  form  an  admirable  hedge.  By  this 
means,  a  bank  four  feet  high,  and  a  Hope  only  two  feet 
deep,  will  make,  befides  the  hedge,  a  fence  fix  feet  high, 
through  which  no  cattle  will  be  able  to  force  their  way : 
for  the  roots  of  the  grafs  will  bind  the  turfs  fo  together, 
that,  in  one  year’s  time,  it  will  become  entirely  folid, 
not  a  joining  will  appear,  nor  a  turf  can  be  got  out ;  and 
it  will  be  yet  much  ftronger,  when  the  roots  of  the  quick 
fliall  have  fhot  out  among  it.  The  only  precautions  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  obferved  here,  are,  firft,  not  to  make  this 
bank  when  the  ground  is  too  dry ;  becaufe,  if  a  great 
deal  of  wet  fhould  fuddenly  follow,  it  will  fwell  the  earth 
fo  much,  as,  perhaps,  to  endanger  the  falling  of  fome  of 
the  outfide,  which,  however,  is  eafily  remedied  if  it  fhould 
happen;  and,  fecondly,  if  the  hope  be  fuch  as  ftieep  can 
climb  up,  to  fecure  the  young  quicks,  at  the  time  of 
planting  them,  by  a  fmall  dead  hedge,  either  on  or  near 
the  top,  on  both  fides.  If  any  of  the  quicks  fhould  die, 
which  they  will  hardly  be  more  apt  to  do  here  than  elle- 
where,  unlefs,  perhaps,  in  extreme  dry  feafons,  they  may 
be  renewed,  as  in  other  places,  by  planting  new  ones, 
-or  by  layers  from  thofe  which  remain. 

A  fence  like  this  will  do  even  for  a  park  ;  efpecially  if 
pofts  and  rails,  about  two  feet  high,  are  placed  a  little 
Hoping  over  the  fide  of  the  bank,  on  or  near  its  top:  for 
no  deer  will  be  able  to  jump  over  this,  nor  can  they  creep 
through  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  fences  to  afford  fhelter  for  cattle  ; 
and  if  the  quick  on  the  bank  is  kept  well  clipped,  it  will 
form  a  kind  of  green  \falL,  pleafing  to  the  eye. 

When  the  bounding  fence  is  only  to  guard  againft  ac¬ 
cidents  from  without,  it  may  be  made  in  the  ha-ha  man¬ 
ner  ;  only  taking  care  that  the  earth  be  fo  well  rammed 
down  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  as  that  the  ftones  may  be 
properly  fupported,  and  bear  equally. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Effays  on  Hufbandry  re¬ 
commends  the  horn-beam  plant,  as  one  of  the  belt  yet 
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known  for  making  fences,  according  to  the  method  ufed 
in  Germany,  where  fuch  fences  are  common. 

“  When  the  German  hufbandman,  fays  he,  ereCts  a 
fence  of  this  nature,  he  throws  up  a  parapet  of  earth,  with 
a  ditch  on  each  fide,  and  plants  his  horn-beam  fets  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  every  two  plants  may  be  brought 
to  interfeft  each  other,  in  the  form  of  St.  Andrew’s  crofs. 
In  that  part  where  the  two  plants  crofs  each  other,  he 
gently  fcrapes  off  the  bark,  and  binds  them  with  ftraw 
twhart-wife.  Here  the  two  plants  confolidate  in  a  kind  of 
indiffoluble  knot,  and  pufh  from  thence  horizontal  flant- 
ing  {hoots,  which  form  a  fort  of  living  palifado,  or  chevaux 
de  frife  ;  fo  that  fuch  a  protection  may  be  called  a  rural 
fortification.  The  hedges,  being  pruned  annually,  and 
with  difcretion,  will,  in  a  few  years,  render  the  fence 
impenetrable  in  every  part.  EJfays  on  Hujbanary ,  ejff'ay  I. 
page  14. 

FENNEL,  the  name  of  a  well  known  plant  cultivated 
in  kitchen  gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  the  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  autumn,  and  fhould  be  fown  foon  after.  They 
will  come  up  in  the  fpj'ing,  and  require  no  other  care  than 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  This  plant  will  grow  in 
any  foil  or  fituation. 

FENNY,  moorifti,  marftiy,  boggy. 

FENNY-LAND.  See  the  articles  Bog  Marsh,  and 
Moor. 

FERMENT,  the  fubftance  ufed  to  raife  a  fermentation, 
as  yeaft,  wine,  lees,  leven,  &c. 

FERMENTATION,  an  inteftine  motion  excited  in 
vegetable  fubftances,  whereby  the  cohefion  of  their  parts 
aredeftroyed,  and  may  eafily  be  feparated  from  one  another. 

In  every  fermenting  liquor,  an  inteftine  motion  is  ge¬ 
nerated  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  called  inteftine,  becaufe  it  is 
excited  by  the  internal  principles  contained  in  the  vegetable 
juices  ;  for  vegetable  juices  or  infufions  made  in  water, 
however  bright  at  firft,  and  apparently  homogeneous,  on 
being  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  in  vefiels  not 
clofely  {topped,  become  turbid,  conceive  an  inteftine  mo¬ 
tion,  emit  numerous  air-bubbles,  and  difcharge  a  pungent 
vapour  of  extreme  fubtilty. 

All  bodies  which  may  be  fo  changed  by  this  inteftine 
motion,  as  to  produce  wine,  are  faid  to  be  fermentable : 
and  as  this  was  never  found  to  happen  in  any  other  than 
vegetable  fubftances,  vegetables  alone  are  faid  to  be  fer¬ 
mentable. 

The  fermentable  clafs  of  vegetables  are  extremely  va¬ 
rious,  and  might  be  diftributed  into  as  many  clafies,  as 
they  require  different  methods  of  fermenting.  Wefhall, 
however,  mention  them  no  further  than  they  relate  to  the 
pleafure  and  profit  of  the  hufbandman. 

The  firft  clafs  of  fermentable  fubftances  includes  all  the 
pulpous  fummer  fruits,  which,  when  ripe,  abound  with  a 
tartifh  fweet  juice  ;  fuch  as  grapes,  apples,  pears,  elder¬ 
berries,  goofberries,  rafberries,  currants,  cherries,  plums, 
and  all  other  fummer  fruits,  provided  they  be  kept  tree 
from  a  tendency  to  putrefaction. 

The  fecond  clafs  contains  the  frefli  expreffed  and  native 
juice*  of  plants,  provided  they  be  of  a  tartifh  and  fweetifh 
tafte  ;  fuch  as  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane,  of  liquorice,  and 
other  fimilar  plants.  To  this  clafs  may  be  added  all  the 
juices  which  diftill  from  certain  trees  when  wounded,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  fpring  ;  as  the  birch,  the  plane  or  maple,  the 
vine,  the  walnut-tree,  &c.  The  maple  has  this  remark¬ 
able  property,  both  in  the  fmall  kind  and  in  the  great, 
which  is  called  the  fycamore,  that,  being  tapped,  it  will 
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bleed  freely  in  the  winter,  and  its  juice  will  flow  very  plen¬ 
tifully  even  after  a  hard  froft.  All  thefe  juices  generally 
run  into  a  fpontaneous  fermentation. 

The  third  clafs  comprifes  thofe  vegetable  juices  which 
are  formed  and  infpiffated  by  nature  into  a  certain  fapona- 
ceous  fubdance,  confiding  of  faline  and  oily  particles  ; 
fuch  as  honey,  manna,  and  all  other  juices  which  are  not 
gumiany  or  un£tuous. 

The  fourth  clafs  comprehends  all  thofe  feeds  which, 
when  ripe  and  dry,  may  be  ground  into  a  fine  meal,  with¬ 
out  their  forming  an  unrftuous  pafte  ;  fuch  are  barley, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  Sec. 

Certain  phyfical  circumdances  are  requifite  to  render 
thefe  different  fubftances  fit  for  fermentation  ;  namely, 
fiid,  a  perfect  degree  of  maturity  fuitable  to  each  kind. 
All  feeds  and  fruits  which  are  fo  perfect,  as,  when  fown 
in  fertile  ground  at  a  proper  feafon,  and  in  a  proper  cli¬ 
mate,  to  produce  a  plant  of  their  own  fpecies,  are  fit  for 
this  operation.  Another  requifite  to  fermentation  is  a 
moderate  proportion  of  oil :  for  though  fat  fubje&s  are 
.more  apt  to  grow  rancid,  than  to  ferment,  yet  if  they  are 
entirely  deprived  of  their  oils,  they  are  hereby  alfo  render¬ 
ed  unfit  for  fermentation.  Thus,  bruifed  almonds,  which 
are  rich  in  oil,  will  fcarcely  ferment ;  but  they  may  be  fo 
far  freed  from  their  oil  by  art,  as  to  be  made  litter  for  this 
purpofe.  Solubility  in  water  is  a  third  and  principal  re¬ 
quifite  in  fermentable  fubjedts. 

Tire  methods  of  preparing  each  fermentable  fubdance 
for  fermentation  will  be  given  under  the  article  s  fVine, 
Cyder ,  and  Beer. 

The  juices  of  dimmer  fruits  are,  of  their  own  nature, 
greatly  difpofed  to  ferment,  fo  as  immediately  to  begin 
this  operation,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  ferment. 
Other  liquors  may,  however,  dand  in  need  of  the  help  of 
other  ferments,  to  begin  this  intedine  motion,  which, 
under  proper  conduct,  proceeds  afterwards  of  itfelf.  The 
chief  of  thefe  ferments  is  the  recent  flowers,  commonly 
called  yead,  thrown  up  to  the  top  of  beer  in  the  adt  of  fer¬ 
mentation  :  for  if  this  rarified  frothy  matter  be  mixed  with 
other  fermentable  liquors,  it  greatly  promotes  their  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  fame  matter  become  heavier,  and  funk 
to  the  bottom,  provided  it  be  not  too  dale,  dill  retains 
the  fame  vigour,  though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  in  its  former 
date.  The  remains  of  former  fermenting  liquors  dicking 
to  the  Tides  of  calks,  have  the  fame  effedt :  for  cafks 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  fubtilty  of  wines  which  they 
formerly  contained,  are  extremely  apt  to  raife  a  violent 
and  quick  fermentation  in  the  fredi  liquors  put  into  them. 
Acid  pade  of  flour  fermented,  or  bakers  leaven,  may  all 
be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe :  for  though  meal  may 
be  preferved  frefh  and  fweet  during  years,  if  it  be  kept  in 
a  dry  date,  and  perfectly  free  from  infedts  ;  yet  if  it  be 
wrought  with  water  into  a  foft  clofe  pade,  and  lightly  co¬ 
vered  in  a  warm  place,  it  will  foon  begin  to  heave,  be  all 
over  full  of  cavities,  change  its  fmell,  colour,  and  tenacity, 
prove  acid  both  to  tade  and  fmell  ;  and  thus  become  that 
proper  ferment  from  which  the  whole  of  this  operation 
fird  took  its  name.  When  thus  prepared,  if  part  of  it  be 
mixed  with  other  pade,  frefh  and  not  yet  fermented,  it 
will  caufe  this  to  ferment  much  fooner,  and  more  drongly, 
than  it  would  otherwife  do.  Hence,  we  need  not  be  fo- 
licitous  about  a  fird  ferment,  becaufe  nature  affords  it 
fpontaneoufly  every  where.  The  great  promoters  of  all 
the  dages  of  this  procefs  are  warmth,  a  moderate  admif- 
iiou  of  air,  and  the  addition  of  actually  fermenting  matter. 
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If  we  take  large  glafs  bodies,  place  them  upright  where 
they  may  be  kept  in  an  equal  heat,  and  then  fill  each  of 
them  three  quarters  full  with  a  crude  fermentable  liquor 
well  prepared  for  the  operation,  the  orifice  being  flightly 
covered  with  a  cloth,  and  a  heat  kept  up  to  above  fixty 
degrees,  it  will  be  pleafing  to  obferve  the  feveral  degrees 
of  fermentation. 

The  mafs,  at  fird  reding,  and  poffeding  a  certain 
fpace  in  the  veffel,  gradually  begins  to  fwell,  rarify,  and 
conceive  an  intedine  motion  through  its  whole  body, 
ailing  upwards,  downwards,  and  Tideways,  in  ftrange 
circumvolutions,  without  ceafing,  though  with  a  different 
force.  In  the  mean  time  bubbles  are  every  moment  form¬ 
ed  in  every  part  of  the  mafs,  and  ccndantly  endeavour  to 
rife  up  to  the  furface,  where  they  burd  with  a  hiding 
noife,  or  often  break  in  the  mid-way.  Hence  the  whole 
mafs  froths,  difeharging  with  an  audible  ebullition  a  cer¬ 
tain  tartidi  fpirit,  which  proves  acrimonious  to  the  nofe, 
furprifingly  eladic,  and  capable  of  binding  almod  any 
veil'd  by  its  great  expanfive  force.  If  a  large  veffel  full 
of  fermenting  mud,  in  the  height  of  its  adtion,  diould 
difeharge  this  condenfed  fpirit  through  a  fmall  orifice,  and 
a  drong  healthy  man  ihould  draw  in  at  his  nodrils  the  va¬ 
pour  fo  iffuing,  he  would  indantly  fall  down  dead  ;  or  if 
he  received  but  little  thereof,  he  would  become  apoplectic, 
and  remain  an  idiot  his  whole  life.  When  this  vapour  is 
confined  and  accumulated  in  clofe  rooms,  it  will  extin- 
guifli  fire,  and  fud'oeate  animals.  Its  producing  the 
fird  of  thefe  effedts  is  a  fign  that  it  is  collected  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  caufe  the  other.  While  candles  con¬ 
tinue  to  burn,  we  need  not  be  afraid  that  this  wild  gafs, 
as  Helmont  calls  it,  will  be  dangerous  to  life.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  fpirit,  that  people  are  obliged  to  air  wine- 
vaults,  where  wines  are  fermenting  in  the  vintage  fea¬ 
fon,  by  fetting  open  the  windows,  lighting  fires,  and 
letting  in  the  wind. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fermentation,  the  groffer  parts  of  the 
mafs  begin  to  rife  to  the  top,  and  feparate  there  from  the 
other  liquor  below,  fo  as  to  colled  into  a  fpungy  crud, 
which  exadly  covers  the  liquor  underneath,  and  keeps  in 
the  more  adive  parts  thereof,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  exhaled  and  aidipated  before  they  have 
performed  their  effedt.  Now,  it  is  curious  to  obferve  how 
great  the  agitation  condantly  is  every  where,  even  in  the 
finalled  part  of  the  fluid  matter,  below  this  crud.  A  great¬ 
er  attrition  can  fcarcely  be  conceived,  than  that  which  is 
here  made  with  the  utmod  rapidity  among  all  the  particles. 
The  crud  being  fucceffively  broke,  and  raffed  up  with  a. 
confiderable  noife,  upon  the  returns  of  the  explofions,  the 
exhalations  efcape,  while  the  crud,  prefently  falling  to¬ 
gether,  clofes  again,  and  prevents  the  adive  principles 
from  exhaling  otherwife.  Thus,  the  formation  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  crud  is  greatly  abiding  in  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  fermentation. 

As  foon  as  all  the  grofs  parts  of  the  mixture  are  thus 
colleded  at  the  top,  fome  lefs  rarified  particles  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  crud,  being  no  longer  fudained  by  the  light 
bubbles  which  caufed  them  to  afeend,  begin  to  fink  through 
the  fluid,  and  are  agitated  upwards  and  downwards  by 
bubbles  in  and  about  thcmfelves,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  again  raffed  to  the  topj  from  whence,  upon  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  bubbles  there,  they  again  fall  downward  ;  and 
when  they  have  done  this  feveral  times,  they  at  length 
remain  quiet  at  the  bottom.  After  this,  new  little  maffes 
do  the  fame ;  and  after  fome  continuance  thereof,  it  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  happens  that  all  the  upper  cruft,  then  grown  hea¬ 
vier,  or  lefs  rarified,  on  account  of  the  air  difcharged, 
finks  of  a  fudden  downward,  but  foon  after  rolls  upward, 
almoft  entire,  with  fuch  a  force  as  would  feem  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  Teen.  When  the  upper  cruft  is  thus  gra¬ 
dually  confumed  and  fallen  to  the  bottom,  the  fermen¬ 
tation  ceafes,  though  the  fame  degree  of  heat  be  conti¬ 
nued  ;  and  the  liquor,  then  floating  over  the  faeces  which 
remain  at  the  bottom,  becomes  tranfparent. 

So  long  as  the  cruft  remains  at  top,  it  is  called  the 
flowers  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  and  is  the  mod  proper 
and  immediate  ferment.  What  falls  to  the  bottom  is 
called  lees'. 

The  time  requifite  for  the  perfect  completing  of  fer¬ 
mentation  can  hardly  be  determined,  becaufe  it  is  different 
in  different  liquors,  and  depends  much  on  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  heat  of  the  weather.  The  juice  of  the 
palm  tree  finifhes  its  fermentation  in  a  few  hours  in 
Africa  ;  and  this  operation  is  likewife  very  foon  ended  in 
Afia  ;  but  in  the  northern  countries,  it  proceeds  flower. 
In  the  heat  of  fummer,  it  proceeds  quick  ;  but  in  winter 
more  languidly.  It  is,  however,  eafy  to  know  when  the 
fermentation  is  finifhed,  viz.  when  the  whole  feries  of 
the  phenomena  above  deferibed,  has  fucceffively'hppeared, 
and  is  at  length  fpontaneoufly  gone  off.  Then  the  veflel 
fhould  be  immediately  flopped  down  and  the  liquor 
fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time  on  its  lees,  a  great  part  of 
which  will  be  affumed  and  tffimilated  by  the  liquor,  which 
will  thereby  become  ftronger  and  richer  in  fpirit  than  it 
was  before.  If  the  veffel  is  not  flopped  down,  the  fpirit 
produced  in  the  fermented  liquor  will  foon  exhale,  and 
leave  behind  only  a  vapid  ufelefs  fluid  ;  but  if  the  liquor 
is  kept  quiet  in  a  clofe  veffel,  it  will  gradually  become 
more  pure  and  fpirituous.  The  fweeter  and  richer  the 
juice  is,  'the  longer  does  the  fermentation  continue,  and 
the  ftronger  and  more  fpirituous  is  the  wine  or  other 
liquor. 

The  diftinguiff  ing  ma^ks  of  a  vinous  liquor  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  It  has  the  faculty  of  inebriating,  or  of  altering  the 
adlions  of  the  fpirits  and  animal  funflions,  by  refrefhing, 
animating,  and  exhilirating  the  drinker  :  after  this,  it 
raifes  the  latent  paflions  f  in  vino  veritas  ;)  and  finally,  it 
deftroys  the  external  and  internal  fenfes  and  voluntary 
motions,  and  thus  brings  on  palfy,  fleep,  or  at  laft  death. 

Fermentation  alfo  changes  the  relaxing,  faponaceous, 
cooling,  and  generally  purging  virtues  of  vegetable  juices, 
into  fuch  as  are  ftrengthening,  coagulating,  and  healing. 
Thus,  the  frefh  infufion  of  malt,  before  fermentation  ; 
folution  of  fugar  or  honey  in  water  ;  the  frefh  expreffed 
juices  of  ripe  fummer  fruits,  &c.  when  plentifully  drank, 
prove  flatulent,  purgative,  weakening,  and  cooling  ;  but 
when  properly  fermented  into  beer,  mead,  or  wine,  they 
have  quite  contrary  qualities,  which  they  had  not  before. 
It  is  a  very  fingular  property  of  fermentation,  that  it 
produces  from  fermented  liquor  a  fpirit  which  is  conver¬ 
tible  into  a  liquid  flame,  and  yet  may  be  perfedlly  mixed 
with  water. 

The  things,  which  promote  fermentation,  or  tend  to 
the  better  performance  thereof,  are  free  admilfion  and 
emiflion  of  air,  a  warmth  between  fifty  and  feventy  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  addition  of  a  proper  ferment. 

It  is  found  that  when  the  fweet  juices  are  boiled  down  to 
a  thick  confidence,  they  not  only  do  not  ferment  in  that 
Hate,  but  are  not  eafily  brought  to  ferment,  when  diluted 
with  as  much  water  as  they  had  loft  in  the  evaporation. 
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Juices  and  deco£lions  in  general,  which  have  differed 
much  fire,  however  fweet,  are  little  difpofed  to  fer¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  chief  checks  given  to  fermentation,  is  the 
fumes  of  burning  fulphur,  received  in  a  large  quantity  at 
feveral  times,  and  ftmt  up  along  with  the  air  remaining 
on  the  top  of  the  fermenting  liquor.  If  the  whole  cafk  be 
penetrated  and  filled  with  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur 
before  the  fermenting  liquor  is  put  in,  and  if  the  empty 
part  on  the  top  of  the  liquor  be  afterwards  well  filled  with 
the  fame,  and  the  veffel  cautioufly  bunged  down,  the  fer¬ 
mentation  will  certainly  be  flopped  :  and  if,  after  fome 
time,  it  fhould  begin  again,  from  the  prevalency  of  its 
own  caufe,  it  may  again  be  fupprefled  by  the  fame  fumes. 
The  fame  end  is  alfo  obtained  by  mixing  with  the  ferment¬ 
ing  matter  a  large  quantity  of  any  powerful  acid,  fuch  as 
acid  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  nitre  ;  though  thefe  at  the  fame 
time  prove  hurtful  to  the  fermenting  liquor.  Alkaline  falts 
likewife,  if  added  in  a  large  quantity  to  fermenting  li¬ 
quors,  immediately  excite  an  increafe  of  effervefcence, 
which  prefently  ceafing,  all  farther  fermentation  is  flop¬ 
ped.  But  here  too  fermenting  liquor  is  fpoiled,  fo  that 
it  can  fcarcely  be  brought  again  to  ferment,  though  it  may 
to  putrify.  In  the  fame  manner,  thofe  things  which  de- 
ftroy  acidity  by  drinking  it  up,  hinder  fermentation.  Thus,, 
chalk,  teftaceous  and  calcarious  fubftances,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  have  this  effe£l.  Stopping  up  the  containing  veffels 
fo  clofe,  that  nothing  can  efcape  or  enter,  will  flop  the 
fermentation,  provided  the  veffel  be  fo  ftrong  as  not  to 
be  burll  by  the  force  of  the  confined  liquor.  This  is  ma- 
nifeft  in  new  malt  liquors,  which,  when  included  in 
ftrong  bottles,  well  corked,  effervefee  violently  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  the  air.  The  extracting  of  the  elaftic  air  flops 
fermentation :  too  great  heat  rather  diffipates  and  throws 
off  the  active  principles  of  fermentation,  than  excites  and 
promotes  them  ;  and,  laftly,  too  great  a  degree  of  cold, 
likewife  flops  fermentation. 

FERN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  worft  of  weeds,  and. 
one  of  the  molt  difficult  to  deftroy  where  it  has  a  deep 
foil  to  root  in.  Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  he  has  feen  its  root 
eight  or  ten  feet  deep  in  fome  grounds  ;  and  adds,  that 
the  belt  way  of  killing  it  is  by  cutting  it  often  while  it  is 
in  grafs  ;  that  the  moft  proper  feafons  for  this  purpofe  are 
the  fpring,  Midfummer,  and  Michaelmas :  that  is,  when 
the  circulation  of  the  fap  is  ftrongeft.  Moft  of  the  roots 
being  then  cut  afunder,  and  thereby  deprived  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  nature  intended  to  convey  the  fap, 
will  bleed  to  death,  or,  if  it  ftagnates  in  them,  they  will 
foon  rot.  The  fern  itfelf,  if  cut  when  full  of  fap,  and 
left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  will  greatly  improve  the  foil, 
and  mellow  it  fo  as  to  prevent  its  binding  :  or,  if  it  be 
burnt  when  fo  cut,  it  will  yield  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  fait,  than  any  other  vegetable.  If  it  be  ploughed  upx 
plentiful  dunging  of  the  land,  and  fprinkling  it  well  with 
afhes,  have  been  found  to  kill  this  weed :  but  the  moft 
certain  cure  for  it  is  urine.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  North, 
where  they  keep  their  fern  under,  and  deftroy  a  great  deal 
of  it  by  mowing  it  frequently  when  green,  they  alfo  find 
that  rolling  of  it  is  of  great  fervice  ;  and  when  they  burn 
it,  the  poor  people  make  the  afhes  of  it  up  into  balls, 
with  a  little  water,  dry  them  in  the  fun,  and  ufe  them  in 
waffiing  their  linen,  for  which  they  think  them  nearly 
as  good  as  foap.  Often  treading  down  thefe  plants,  and 
feeding  bcotch  (beep  on  them,  is  faid  to  be  almoft  an  in¬ 
fallible  way  of  killing  the  fern. 
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Trees  planted  among  fern  will  thrive  very  much, 
though  it  be  on  a  hot  gravel ;  the  fern  (hading  their  roots, 
and  keeping  them  moift  and  cool. 

FERTILE,  fruitful,  abundant,  plenteous. 

FERTILITY,  fecundity,  abundance,  fruitfulnefs.  . 

FESCUE,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  grafs,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  as  the  flote-fefeue,  the  fheep^s 
fefeue,  & c.  See  the  articles  Flote-Fescue,  Sheeps 
Fescue  &c* 

FESTING-PENNY,  earned  given  to  fervants  when 
hired. 

FETLOCK,  the  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  behind  the 
padern-joint  of  many  horfes ;  thofe  of  low  (ize  have 

fcarce  any  fuch  tuft. 

FETTER.S,  chains  for  the  feet. 

FEVER,  a  difeafe  that  frequently  attacks  feveral  forts 
of  cattle,  particularly  horfes. 

The  fymptoms  which  denote  the  horfe  to  be  afflicted 
with  a  fever,  are  great  redleffnefs,  the  creature  ranging 
from  one  end  of  the  rack  to  the  other  ;  his  flanks  beat ; 
his  eyes  are  red  and  inflamed  ;  his  tongue  parched  and 
dry ;  his  breath  hot,  and  of  a  drong  fmell ;  he  lofes  his 
appetite,  and  nibbles  his  hay,  but  without  chewing  it,  and 
is  frequently  duelling  to  the  ground  ;  the  whole,  body  is 
hotter  than  ordinary  (though  not  parched,  as  in  fome 
inflammatory  diforders)  he  dungs  often,  little  at  a  time, 
ufually  hard,  and  in  (mail  bits.;  hefometimes  dales  with 
difficulty,  and  his  urine  is  high  coloured ;  he  feems  to 
third,  but  drinks  little  at  a  time  and  often  ;  his  pulfe 
beats  full  and  hard,  to  fifty  drokes  and  upwards  in  a 
minute. 

The  fird  intention  of  cure  is  bleeding,  to  the  quantity  of 
two  or  three  quarts,  if  the  horfe  is  drong  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  then. give  himapintof  the  following  drink  four  times 
a  day  ;  or  an  ounce  of  nitre  mixed  up  into  a  ball  with 
honey,  may  be  given  thrice  a  day,  indead  of  the  drink, 
and  wafhed  down  with  three  or  four  horns  of  anyfmall 
liquor. 

Take  of  baum,  fage,  and  chamomile  flowers,  each 
a  handful ;  liquorice  root  diced,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fal  prunel,  or  nitre,  three  ounces  ;  infufe  the 
whole  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
cold  drain  it  off ;  then  fqueeze  into  it  the  juice  of 
two  or  three  lemons,  fweeten  it  with  honey. 

As  the  chief  Ingredient  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
drink  is  the  nitre,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  given  in 
water  alone ;  but  as  a  horfe’s  domach  is  foon  palled,  and 
he  requires  palatable  medicines,  the  other  ingredients  may 
in  that  refpedl  have  their  ufc.  boleyfel  for  this  purpofe 
advifes  two  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  one  of  fal  armo- 
niac  to  be  diflblved  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  a  pail  of  common  water,  adding  a  handful  of  bran 
or  barley-flower  to  qualify  the  unpleafant  tade  :  this  may 
be  given  every  day,  and  is  an  ufeful  medicine. 

The  following alfo  may  be  given  for  this  purpofe. 

Take  Ruflia  pearl  aflies  one  ounce,  diddled  vine¬ 
gar  one  pint,  fpring  water  two  pints,  honey  four 
ounces  ;  give  a  pint  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Tlais  neutral  mixture,  and  the  nitre  drink  above,  may 
be  taken  alternately  ;  they  are  both  efficacious  remedies, 
and  in  fome  cafes  may  properly  enough  be  joined  with  the 
camphor  drink. 


His  diet  fhould  be  fealded  bran,  given  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  ;  which,  if  he  refufes,  let  him  have  dry  bran  fprin- 
kled  with  water:  put  a  handful  of  picked  hay  into  the 
rack,  which  a  horfe  will  often  eat,  when  he  will  touch 
nothing  elfe :  his  water  need  not  be  much  warmed,  but 
fhould  be  given  often,  and  in  fmall  quantities :  his 
cloathing  fhould  be  moderate,  too  much  heat  and  weight 
on  a  horfe  being  improper  in  a  fever  ;  which  fcarce  ever 
goes  off  in  critical  fweats  (as  thofe  in  the  human  body 
terminate)  but  by  drong  perfpiration. 

If,  in  a  day  or  two  he  begins  to  eat  his  bran,  and 
pick  a  little  hay,  this  method  with  good  nurflng  will 
anfwer ;  but  if  he  refufes  to  feed,  more  blood  fhould  be 
taken  away,  and  the  drinks  continued  :  to  which  may 
be  added  two  or  three  drams  of  faffron,  avoiding  at  this 
time  all  hotter  medicines:  the  following  clyder  fhould 
be  given,  which  may  be  repeated  every  day,  efpecially 
if  his  dung  is  knotty  and  dry. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  marfhmallows,  aud  one  of 
chamomile  flowers  ;  fennel  feed  an  ounce  ;  boil 
in  three  quarts  of  water  to  two,  drain  off,  and 
add  four  ounces  of  treacle,  and  a  pint  of  linfeed 
oil,  or  any  common  oil. 

Two  quarts  of  water-gruel,  fath  broth,  or  pot-liquor, 
with  the  treacle  and  oil,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  handful  of  fait.  Thefe  fort  of 
clyders  are  properer  than  thofe  with  purging  ingre¬ 
dients. 

The  following  opening  drink  is  very  effe&ual  in  thefe 
fevers,  and  may  be  given  every  other  day,  when  the 
clyders  fhould  be  omitted  ;  but  the  nitre-balls  or  drink 
may  be  continued,  except  on  thofe  days  thefe  are  taken. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar  and  Glauber’s  falts,  each 
four  ounces  ;  difl'olve  in  barley-water,  or  any 
other  liquor:  an  ounce  or  two  of  lenitive  eledluary 
may  be  added,  or  a  dram  or  two  of  powder  of 
jallap,  to  quicken  the  operation  in  fome  horfes. 

Four  ounces  of  Glauber  falts  or  cream  of  tartar,  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  lenitive  eledtuary,  may  be  given  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  if  the  former  fhould  not  open  the  body 
fufficiently. 

In  four  or  five  days  the  horfe  generally  begins  to  pick 
his  hay,  and  has  a  feeming  relifh  to  food.:  though  his 
flanks  will  heave  pretty  much  for  a  fortnight ;  yet  the 
temper  of  his  body,  and  return  of  appetite,  fhew  that  no¬ 
thing  more  is  requifite  to  complete  his  recovery,  than 
walking  him  abroad  in  the  air,  and  allowing  plenty  of 
clean  littter  to  red  him  in  the  dable. 

This  method  of  treating  a  fever  is  Ample,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  is  confirmed  by  long  experience 
to  be  far  preferable  to  the  hot  method. 

The  intention  here  is  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood, 
promote  the  fecretions  of  urine  and  perfpiration,  and  cool 
and  dilute  the  fluids  in  general. 

How  far  vinous  cordials,  drong  beer  drinks  loaded  with 
fiery  powders,  and  fuch  methods  are  likely  to  anfwer  thefe 
purpofes,  is  fubmitted  to  the  judicious  obferver  ;  as  alfo 
whether  adopting  the  cool  one  in  its  dead  is  not  as  real  an 
improvement  in  farriery  as  phyfic.  _ 

There  is  another  fort  of  fever  that  horfes  are  fubjedt  to, 
of  a  more  complicated  and  irregular  nature  than  theformer, 
which,  if  not  properly  treated,  often  proves  fatal. 

The  figns  are  a  flow  fever  with  languifhing,  and  great 
°  depreffions ; 
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depreffions ;  the  horfe  is  fometimes  inwardly  hot,  and  out¬ 
wardly  cold  ;  at  ether  times  hot  all  over,  but  not  to  any 
extreme  ;  his  eyes  look  moift  and  languid  ;  he  has  a  con¬ 
tinual  moifture  in  his  mouth,  which  is  the  reafon  he  fel- 
dom  cares  to  drink,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  but  a  little  at  a 
time.  He  feeds  but  little,  and  leaves  off  as  foon  as  he 
has  eat  a  mouthful  or  two  ;  he  moves  his  jaws  in  a  feeble 
loofe  manner,  with  an  unpleafant  grating  of  his  teeth  ;  his 
body  is  commonly  open  ;  his  dung  foft  and  moiff,  but 
feldom  greafy ;  his  haling  is  often  irregular,  fometimes 
little,  at  other  times  profufe,  feldom  high-coloured,  but 
rather  pale,  with  little  or  no  fediment. 

When  a  horfe’s  appetite  declines  daily,  till  he  refufes  all 
meat,  it  is  a  bad  fign.  When  the  fever  doth  not  diminilh, 
or  keep  at  a  hand,  but  increafes,  the  cafe  is  then  danger¬ 
ous.  But  when  it  fenfibly  abates,  and  his  mouth  grows 
drier,  the  grating  of  his  teeth  ceafes,  his  appetite  mends, 
and  he  takes  to  lay  down  (which  perhaps  he  has  not  done 
for  a  fortnight)  thefe  are  promifing  figns.  A  horfe  in 
thefe  fevers  always  runs  at  the  nofe,  but  not  the  kindly 
white  difeharge,  as  in  the  breaking  of  a  cold,  but  of  a 
reddifh  or  greenifh  dulky  colour,  and  of  a  confiftence  like 
glue,  and  Hicks  like  turpentine  to  the  hair  on  the  infide  of 
his  noftrils.  If  this  turns  to  a  gleet  of  clear  thin  water, 
the  horfe’s  hide  keeps  open,  and  he  mends  in  his  appe¬ 
tite  ;  thefe  are  certain  figns  of  recovery. 

The  various  and  irregular  fymptoms  that  attend  this 
flow  fever,  require  great  fkill  to  direct  the  cure,  and  more 
knowledge  of  the  fymptoms  of  horfes  difeafes,  than  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  gentlemen  are  acquainted  with.  The  experienced 
farrier  fhould  therefore  be  confulted  and  attended  to,  in 
regard  to  the  fymptoms  ;  but  very  feldom  as  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  remedy,  which  is  generally  above  their  com- 
prehenfion  ;  though  it  may  be  readily  feledled,  by  duly 
attending  to  the  obfervations  here  inculcated. 

Firft  then,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  pints,  may  be  taken  away,  and  repeated  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  ftrength,  fullnefs,  inward  forenefs,  cough, 
or  any  tendency  to  inflammation.  After  this,  the  fever 
drink  may  be  given,  with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of 
fnake-root,  and  three  drams  of  faffron  and  camphor,  dif- 
folved  firft  in  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  quantity  of  the 
nitre  may  be  leffened,  and  thefe  increafed,  as  the  fymp¬ 
toms  indicate. 

The  diet  fhould  be  regular  ;  no  oats  given,  but  fealded, 
or  raw  bran  fprinkled;  the  beft  flavoured  hay  fhould  be 
given  by  handfuls,  and  often  by  hand,  as  the  horfe  fome¬ 
times  cannot  lift  up  his  head  to  the  rack. 

As  drinking  is  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  dilute  the  blood, 
if  the  horfe  refufes  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water  or  gruel, 
he  muft  be  indulged  with  having  the  chill  only  taken  off, 
by  Handing  in  the  liable  ;  nor  will  any  inconvenience  en- 
fue,  but  oftener  an  advantage  ;  for  the  naufeous  warmth 
of  water,  forced  on  horfes  for  a  time,  pall  their  ftomachs, 
and  takes  away  their  appetites,  which  the  cold  water  ge¬ 
nerally  reftores. 

Should  the  fever  after  this  treatment  increafe,  the  horfe 
feed  little,  ftale  often,  his  urine  being  thin  and  pale,  and 
his  dung  fometimes  loofe,  and  at  other  times  hard,  fhould 
the  moifture  in  his  mouth  continue,  his  fkin  being  fome¬ 
times  dry,  and  at  others  moift,  with  his  coat  looking 
flaring,  and  furfeited  ;  upon  thefe  irregular  fymptoms, 
which  denote  great  danger,  give  the  following  balls,  or 
drink;  for  in  thefe  cafes  there  is  no  time  to  be 
loft. 
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Take  of  contrayerva-root,  myrrh,  and  fnake-root 
powdered,  each  two  drams,  faffron  one  dram, 
mithridate  or  Venice  treacle  half  an  ounce,  make 
into  a  ball  with  honey,  which  fhould  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  two  or  three  horns 
of  an  infuflon  of  fnake-root,  fweetened  with  ho¬ 
ney  ;  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  which  may  be  added, 
half  a  pint  of  treacle-water,  or  vinegar,  which 
latter  is  a  medicine  of  excellent  ufe,  in  all  kinds 
of  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders,  either  exter¬ 
nal  or  internal. 

Should  thefe  balls  not  prove  fuccefsful,  add  to  each  a 
dram  of  camphor,  and  where  it  can  be  afforded,  to  a 
horfe  of  value,  the  fame  quantity  of  caftor.  Or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  drink  may  be  fubftituted  in  their  Head  for  fome 
days: 

Take  of  contrayerva  and  fnake-root,  of  each  two 
ounces,  liquorice-root  fliced  one  ounce,  faffron 
two  drams  ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water 
clofe  covered  for  two  hours,  ftrain  off,  and  add 
half  a  pint  of  diftilled  vinegar,  four  ounces  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  wherein  half  an  ounce  of  camphor 
is  diffolved,  and  two  ounces  of  mithridate  or  Ve¬ 
nice  treacle  ;  give  a  pint  of  this  drink  every  four, 
fix,  or  eight  hours. 

A  more  fimple  drink,  and  perhaps  full  as  efficacious 
may  be  thus  prepared: 

Take  camphor  one  dram  diffolved  in  redlified  fpirit 
of  wine  one  ounce,  then  gradually  pour  on  a  pint 
of  diftilled  vinegar  warmed,  and  give  for  two  dofes. 
The  quantity  of  camphor  may  be  increafed. 

Should  the  horfe  be  coftive,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
clyfters,  or  the  opening  drink  :  fhould  he  purge,  take 
care  not  to  fupprefs  it,  if  moderate  ;  but  if,  by  continu¬ 
ance,  the  horfe  grows  feeble,  add  diafeordium  to  his 
drinks,  inftead  of  the  mithridate  if  it  increafes  give  more 
potent  remedies. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  camphor  is  a  very  powerful 
and  effectual  medicine,  in  thefe  kinds  of  putrid  fevers  ; 
being  both  adlive  and  attenuating,  and  particularly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  fecretions  of  urine  and  perfpiration. 
It  has  been  long  celebrated  in  malignant  fevers,  as  it  gives 
motion  to  ftagnant  humours,  in  the  moft  diftant  parts,  and 
promotes  their  expulfion  by  the  common  outlets;  nitre 
may  be  advantageoufly  joined  with  it  in  many  cafes. 
Thefe  are  the  medicines  that  are  chiefly  to  be  depended  on 
in  putrid  and  epidemic  fevers,  where  the  circulation  is  flow 
and  languid,  the  blood  and  juices  tending  to  coagulate, 
putrify,  and  run  into  grumes. 

A  horfe  fhould  drink  plentifully  to  promote  the  operation 
of  thefe  medicines  ;  but  inftead  of  them,  to  a  horfe  of 
fmall  value,  give  an  ounce  of  diapente,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  mithridate,  and  one  dram  of  camphor,  with  a 
ftrong  infuflon  of  rue,  fcordium,  and  fnake-root,  in  the 
manner  as  above  directed. 

Regard  fhould  alfo  be  had  to  his  ftaling  ;  which,  if  in 
too  great  quantities,  fo  as  manifeftly  to  deprefs  his  fpiriu, 
fhould  be  controuled  by  proper  reftringents,  or  by  prepar¬ 
ing  his  drinks  with  lime-water.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
happens  that  he  is  too  remifs  this  way,  and  ftales  fo  little 
as  to  occafion  a  fullnefs,  and  fwelling  of  his  body  and  legs, 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  following  drink. 


Take 
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Take  of  fal-prunella,  or  nitre,  one  ounce  ;  juniper- 
berries,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  halt  an 
ounce;  make  into  a  ball  with  oil  of  amber. 

Give  him  two  or  three  of  thefe  balls,  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  with  a  deco£tion  of  marffimallows,  fweetened  with 

But  if,  notwithftanding  the  method  we  have  laid  down, 
a  greenifh  or  reddilh  gleet  is  difcharged  horn  his  noftrils, 
with  a  frequent  fneezing  ;  if  he  continues  to  lofe  his  flefli, 
and  becomes  hide-bound ;  if  he  altogether  for  fakes  ms 
meat,  and  daily  grows  weaker ;  if  he  fwells  about  the 
joints  and  his  eyes  look  fixed  and  dead  ;  if  _  the  kernels 
under  his  jaw  fvvell,  and  feel  loofe  ;  if  his  tail  is  raifed  and 
quivers  ;  if  his  breath  fmells  ftrong,  and  a  purging  enfues, 
with  a  difcharge  of  foetid,  dark  coloured  matter,  his  cafe 
may  then  be  looked  on  as  defperate,  and  all  future  attempts 

to  fave  him  will  be  fruitlefs.  t 

The  figns  of  a  horfe’s  recovery  are  known  by  his  hide  s 
keeping  open,  and  his  lkin  feeling  kindly  his  ears  and 
feet  will  be  of  a  moderate  warmth,  his  eyes  brilk  and 
lively ;  his  nofe  grows  clean  and  dry ;  his  appetite  mends ; 
he  lays  down  well,  and  both  Hales  and  dungs  regu- 
larly. 

Be  careful  not  to  over  feed  him  on  his  recovery ;  let  his 
diet  be  light,  feeds  fmall,  and  increafed  by  degrees  as  he 
gets  ftrength :  for  by  overfeeding,  horfes  have  fiequent 
relapfes,  or  great  furfeits,  which  are  always  difficult  of 

cure.  . 

This  is  the  moll  fuccefsful  method  of  treating  thefe  ir¬ 
regular,  malignant  fevers ;  where  it  is  evident,  by  the  va¬ 
rious  efforts  nature  makes  to  relieve  herfelf,  {he  wants 
affiftance,  and  a  fpur  to  quicken  her  motions.  Forty 
the  ufe  of  thefe  warm  medicines,  a  crifis,  or  termination 
of  the  difeale  is  quickened  and  promoted,  as  appears  by 
the  alteration  made  both  in  the  urine  and  (kin ;  the  former 
of  which,  by  its  thicknefs,  (hews  figns  of  concodtion,  as 
it  is  called,  or  of  a  feparation  of  the  feveriffi  matter  from 
the  blood  ;  and  the  latter  by  its  fmoothneis  and  gloffinefs 
proves  that  a  regular  and  free  perfpiration  is  obtained : 
thefe  two  fecretions  are  of  fuch  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  every  animal,  that  the  neceffity  of  rectifying  them, 
when  difordered,  is  obvious  from  the  confequences. 

If  this  fever  ffiould  be  brought  to  intermit,  or  prove  of 
the  intermitting  kind,  immediately  after  the  fit  is  over, 
give  an  ounce  of  jefuits-bark,  and  repeat  it  every  fix  hours, 
till  the  horfe  has  taken  four  or  fix  ounces ;  ffiould  eruptions 
or  fwellings  appear,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged,  for 
they  are  good  fymptoms  at  the  decline  of  a  lever,  denote 
a  termination  of  the  diftemper,  and  that  no  further  me¬ 
dicines  are  wanted. 

The  true  reafons  perhaps  why  fo  many  horfes  mifcarry 
in  fevers,  are,  that  their  mailers,  or  dodlors,  will  not 
wait  with  patience,  and  let  nature  have  fair  play :  that  they 
generally  negledl  bleeding  fufficiently  at  firll ;  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  forcing  down  fugar-fops,  or  other  food  in  a  horn, 
as  if  a  horfe  mull  be  ftarved  in  a  few  days,  if  he  did  not 
eat:  then  they  ply  him  twice  or  thrice  a  day  with  hot 
medicines  and  fpirituous  drinks,  which  (excepting  a  very 
few  cafes)  muff  be  extremely  pernicious  to  a  horfe,  whofe 
diet  is  naturally  fimple,  and  whofe  ftomach  and  blood,  un- 
accuftomed  to  fuch  heating  medicines,  mull  be  greatly  in¬ 
jured,  and  without  doubt  are  often  inflamed  by  fuch  treat¬ 
ment. 

From  the  experience  we  lately  had  of  the  epidemic  cold 
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and  fever  among  our  horfes,  and  from  the  obfervations  of 
others  in  the  years  1732  and  1734,  it  evidently  appeared 
that  the  fimplell  method  of  treatment  fucceeded  bell. 
Thus  it  is  proper  to  bleed  largely  at  firll,  to  the  quantity 
of  three  quarts,  if  the  horfe  is  full  and  ftrong :  and  if  it 
appears  that  his  lungs  are  not  relieved  by  it,  but  continue 
Huffed  and  loaded,  the  bleeding  ffiould  be  repeated ;  and 
a  rowel  may  be  put  in  his  chcll  or  belly. 

Dilute  the  blood  with  plenty  of  water,  or  white  drink ; 
let  his  diet  be  warm  bran  malhes,  and  his  hay  fprinkled. 
Should  the  fever  rife,  which  will  be  known  by  the  fymp¬ 
toms  above  deferibed,  give  him  an  ounce  of  nitre  thrice;* 
day  in  his  water,  or  made  up  in  a  ball  with  honey.  Let 
his  body  be  kept  cool  and  open,  with  the  opening  drink, 
given  twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  or  an  ounce  of  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar  may  be  given  every  day,  difl'olved  in  his  water,  for  that 
purpole,  omitting  then  the  nitre.  After  a  week’s  treat¬ 
ment  in  this  manner,  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  once 
or  twice  a  day,  with  an  infufion  of  liquorice-root  fweet¬ 
ened  with  honey;  to  which  may  be  added,  when  the 
phlegm  is  tough,  or  cough  dry  and  hulky,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  linfeed,  or  fallad-oil,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
oxymel  fquills. 

As  the  kernels  about  the  throat  are  greatly  fwelled  in 
thefe  cafes,  I  need  not  mention  the  neceffity  of  keeping 
the  head  and  throat  warmer  than  ordinary,  to  promote  a 
freer  perfpiration,  and  forward  the  running  at  the  nofe, which 
in  a  horfe  anfwers  the  end  offpitting,  or  expe&oration  in  us : 
but  the  nofe  ffiould  never  be  fy  ringed,  as  isfometimesdone, 
to  promote  this  difcharge,  which  it  often  checks,  and  oc- 
cafions  bad  fwellings  in  the  neighbouring  parts  and  glands  i 
for  let  it  be  remembered  thefe  are  critical  runnings  of  na¬ 
ture’s  own  appointment,  which  by  art  may  foon  be  fruf- 
trated.  The  following  cooling  purge  is  very  proper  to 
give  at  the  decline  of  the  diftemper,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times. 

Take  two  ounces  of  fenna  ;  annifeed  and  fennel 
bruifed,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  fait  of  tartar  three 
drams;  let  them  infufe  two  hours  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  ;  ftrain  off,  and  difl'olve  in  it  three 
ounces  of  Glauber  fait,  and  two  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar:  give  for  a  dofc  in  the  morning. 

This  purge  generally  works  before  night  very  gently ; 
and  in  fevers,  and  all  inflammatory  difordeis,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  other  phyfic. 

Before  we  clofe  this  account  of  fevers,  it  may  be  no 
improper  hint  to  the  curious,  to  take  notice  that  a  horfe  s 
pulfe  ffiould  more  particularly  be  attended  to  than  is  cuf- 
tomary,  as  a  proper  eftimate  may  thereby  be  made  both 
of  the  degree  and  violence  of  the  fever  prefent,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  s  motion,  and  the  force 
that  the  heart  and  arteries  labour  with,  to  propel  it  round. 
The  nigheft  calculation  that  has  been  made  of  the  quick- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe  in  a  healthy  horfe,  is,  that  it  beats  about 
forty  ftrokes  in  a  minute  ;  fo  that'in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creafe  above  this  number,  the  fever  is  riling,  and  if  far¬ 
ther  increafed  to  above  fifty,  the  fever  is  very  high. 

Flow  often  the  pulfe  beats  in  a  minute  may  eafily  be 
difeovered  by  meafuring  the  time  with  a  Hop-watch,  or 
minute  fand-glafs,  while  your  hand  is  laid  on  the  horfe’s 
near  fide,  or  your  fingers  on  any  artery  ;  thofe  which  run 
upon  each  fide  of  the  neck  are  generally  to  be  feen  beat¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  felt  a  little  above  the  cheft.  Bartlet  s 

Farriery,  faSe  31.  FEWELj 
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FEWEL,  combudible  matter  ;  as  fire,  wood,  coal, 
&c. 

FIELD,  a  piece  of  ground  enclofed,  whether  for  til¬ 
lage,  or  padure. 

Field  fcabinusy  a  perennial  weed  common  among  the 
corn.  It  is  all  over  rough  and  hairy.  The  dalk  is  up¬ 
right,  and  often  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fpotted, 
and  branching.  The  lower  leaves  are  oval,  and  indented 
about  the  edges.  Thofe  which  grow  on  the  dalk  are  di¬ 
vided,  and  of  that  fort  which  botanids  called  pinnatified. 
The  flowers  are  blue,  and  of  the  compound  kind,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall  flowers,  each 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  having  one  feed  under  them. 
The  tade  of  the  plant  is  a  difagreeable  bitter. 

FIG,  the  name  given  by  farriers  to  a  fort  of  wart  on 
the  frufli,  and  fometimes  all  over  the  body  of  a  horfe. 
The  figs  that  appear  on  the  frufh  or  foie,  difcharge  a  ma¬ 
lignant  dinking  humour,  which  is  very  difficult  to  cure. 

FIG-WORT,  pile-wort ,  or  lejfer  centaury ,  a  perennial 
Weed  common  in  padure-grounds.  The  r6ots  confid  of 
oblong  knobs.  The  leaves  are  heart-fliaped,  cornered, 
and  placed  on  foot-dalks.  The  flowers  in  general  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  crowsfoot,  but  differ  fomewhat  from 
them  in  having  the  cup  divided  into  three  parts  only,  the 
petals  being  about  eight  in  number,  and  narrower.  This 
low  plant  runs  very  much  by  the  roots,  and  choaks  ail 
others  which  are  near  it. 

FILLER.,  or  tbiller  horfe,  that  fadened  immediately  to 
the  cart,  and  which  fupports  the  ffiafts. 

FILLY,  a  female  or  mare  colt. 

FIMBLE-/w«/>,  early  ripe  hemp. 

FINE-BENT,  the  name  of  a  very  excellent  fpecies  of 
grafs  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  bed  fheep-paflures. 
We  have  given  a  figure  of  this  grafs  on  Plate  XV.  Fig.  4. 
fee  the  article  Grass. 

FIRE-BLAST,  an  accident  to  which  hops  are  very 
liable.  See  the  article  Hops. 

FIRE-BOTE,  a  quantity  of  fuel. 

FIRING,  an  operation  often  performed  on  different 
parts  of  a  horfe.  It  is  done  in  the  following  manner : 
when  the  firing-iron  is  red  hot,  the  farrier  applies  the 
thinned  part  to  the  horfe’s  fkin,  in  one  cr  more  places, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

Firing,  or  cauterizing,  is  often  neceffary  after  drains 
and  other  accidents,  which  may  occafion  a  long  continu¬ 
ed  weaknefs,  or  where  there  is  a  fullnefs,  and  the  part  is 
grown  hard  and  callous,  efpecially  about  the  joints,  finews, 
and  nervous  parts,  thofe  parts  being  compofed  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  fibres  and  nervous  threads,  which  lie  fo 
clofe  together,  that  nothing  but  what  is  of  the  mod  pow¬ 
erful  nature  is  fufficient  to  relieve  them  when  obdrueted. 
This  is  performed  in  the  mod  effectual  manner,  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  outfide*  and  giving  vent  to  the  inclofed  matter  to 
difcharge  itfelf;  and  fometimes  proves  beneficial,  when 
all  other  helps  have  been  found  ineffectual. 

In  firing  about  the  finews  and  nervous  parts,  great  care 
is  to  be  taken  not  to  go  too  deep  at  fird,  but  by  gentle 
repeated  razes  or  lines,  till  they  come  to  a  pale  red  co¬ 
lour;  for  if  the  fire  once  touches  the  Anew,  it  will  make 
the  horfe  go  lame  as  long  as  he  lives :  the  fame  ought  to 
be  drawn  pretty  clofe  together  on  each  fide  the  joints  or 
finews,  following  the  courfe  of  the  hair,  without  making 
of  crols  lines,  which  are  of  no  ufe  in  thefe  parts,  and  are 
only  apt  to  disfigure  the  horfe  afterward. 

When  the  more  fleffiy  parts,  or  an  obdinate  humour, 
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that  cannot  be  brought  to  fuppuration,  requires  firing, 
the  fkin  ought  to  be  pierced  deeper,  in  order  to  draw 
away  a  fufficient  quantity  of  matter  from  the  part ;  the 
fame  ought  to  be  performed  upwards,  to  prevent  any  ul  • 
cerous  difpofition  attending  it :  and  in  fuch  cafes  little 
foft  dofils  of  tow,  dipped  in  warm  bafilicon,  and  fpirit  of 
wine,  may  bethrud  gently  up  into  the  orifices.' 

The  firing  indrument,  or  knife,  ought  to  be  fome¬ 
what  rounded  on  the  edge,  and  gradually  thicker  to  the 
back,  fufficient  to  keep  the  heat  of  the  fire  for  fome  time ; 
the  fame  ffiould  be  rubbed  clean,  that  no  dirt  or  aflies 
may  dick  to  it,  and  not  ufed  until  the  flaming  rednefs  is 
in  part  gone  off.  All  the  feared  parts  ought  immediately 
to  be  bathed  with  fpirits  of  wine,  and  where  nothing  elfe 
is  requifite  to  complete  the  cure,  the  place  is  only  to  be 
anointed  with  oil  and  bees-wax  melted  together.  Gibfon's 
Farriery ,  yol.  I.  page  251. 

FIRING-IRON,  a  piece  of  iron  about  a  foot  long, 
one  end  of  which  is  made  flat,  and  forged  like  a  knife, 
the  back  of  it  being  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  edge  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch., 

FIR,  a  timber  tree  very  common  on  mountainous  and 
barren  places,  efpecially  in  the  colder  climates.  It  differs 
from  the  pine  in  having  fingle  leaves,  which  are,  for  the 
mod  part,  produced  on  every  fide  of  the  branches;  where¬ 
as  the  pine  has  two  or  more  leaves  produced  out  of  the 
fheath  or  cover. 

Fir  trees  are  raifed  from  feeds  taken  out  of  their»poly- 
fpermous  cones.  The  way  to  get  out  the  feeds  is,  either 
by  expofing  the  cones  to  a  gentle  fire,  or  by  foaking  them 
all  night  in  water,  which  will  caufe  their  iquamous  cells 
to  open,  and  readily  emit  their  feeds.  The  former  method 
is  the  bed,  provided  they  are  not  expofed  to  too  great  heat. 
But  this  ought  not  to  be  done  until  you  are  ready  to 
fow  them,  which  is  bed  performed  in  the  beginning  of 
March. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  be  all  raifed  in  a  nurfery,  where 
they  may  be  protected  from  the  birds,  otherwife  they  will 
be  in  danger  of  being  dedroyed,  when  they  fird  come  up: 
for  as  they  bring  up  the  hufk  of  the  feed  on  the  top  of  the 
plant,  the  birds  in  picking  off  the  hufk  will  break  off  the 
plant,  whereby  a  whole  bed  may  be  lod  in  a  few  hours, 
if  they  are  not  carefully  guarded  from  them. 

The  hed  time  cf  flowing  thefe  feeds  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  on  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  covering  the  feeds  about  half  an  inch  deep 
with  the  fame  fort  of  earth.  In  this  bed  the  plants  fhould 
remain  until  the  following  fpring,  when  there  fhould  be 
a  number  of  beds  prepared  in  the  nurfery  to  receive  thefe 
feedling  plants  ;  and  the  beginning  of  April  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  beds,  at  the  didance  of  fix  inches 
row  from  row,  and  at  three  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 
If  the  feafon, fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  water 
the  plants  every  week  once  or  twice,  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  weather  ;  and  the  beds  fhould  be  covered 
with  mats,  to  fereen  the  plants  from  the  fun,  and  drying 
winds,  until  they  have  taken  good  root ;  after  which  time 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds.  In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  fhould  be  traniplanted 
into  an  open  fpot  of  ground  ;  for  their  roots  will  in  that 
time  meet  quite  over  the  beds. 

The  didance  which  thefe- plants  ffiould  be  planted  in  this 
nurfery,  fhould  be  four  feet  row  from  row,  and  two  feet 
afunder  in  the  rows. 
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When  the  plants  are  planted,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  they  (hould  be  watered,  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their 
roots  ;  and  if  this  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  if  the 
feafon  {hould  continue  dry,  it  will  greatly  promote  their 
taking  new  root,  and  fecure  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 
drying  winds.  In  this  nurfery  the  plants  may  remain  twro 
or  three  years,  according  to  the  growth  they  fhall  have 
made;  and,  during  this  time,  the  ground  between  the 
plants  fhould  be  conflantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
dug  between  the  rows  every  fpring ;  in  doing  of  which, 
care  muff  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  roots  of  the 
plants  :  this  is  all  the  culture  they  will  require  during 
their  continuance  in  the  nurfery :  and,  when  they  are 
tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  the 
necdlary  care  to  be  taken  is,  in  taking  them  up,  not  to 
injure  or  cut  off  their  roots,  and  let  them  be  as  little  time 
out  of  the  ground  as  polhble  ;  and,  when  they  are  out, 
to  guard  their  roots  from  the  drying  winds.  The  fureft 
time  for  removing  of  thefe  trees  is  about  the  beginning  of 
April;  though  they  may,  and  often  are  removed  with 
fuccefs  at  Michaelmas,  yet  the  fpring  is  the  more  fure  fea¬ 
fon,  efpecially  in  moift  land. 

Moff  of  the  kinds  of  firs  may  be  removed  at  the  height 
of  fix  or  feven  feet;  but  thofe  of  two  feet  high  are  much 
better,  and  will  in  a  few  years  get  the  better  of  thofe  taller 
trees.  Miller’s  Card.  Ditt. 

FISH-PONDS,  refervoirs  of  waters,  applied  to  the 
breeding  or  feeding  of  fifh.~>l*?-  ■ 

Fifh-ponds-are  no  fmall  improvement  of  watery  and 
boggy  lands,  many  of  which  are  fit  for  no  other  ufe.  In 
.making  of  a  pond,  its  head  fhould  be  at  the  lowefl  part  of 
the  ground,  that  the  trench  of  the  flood-gate,  or  flqice, 
having  a  good  fall,  may  not  be  too  long  in  emptying. 
The  bell  method  of  making  the  head  fecure,  is  to  drive 
in  two  or  three  rows  of  flakes  above  fix  feet  long,  at 
about  four  feet  diflance  from  each  other,  the  whole  length 
of  the  pond  head,  whereof  the  firft  row  fhould  be  rammed 
at  leaf!  about  four  feet  deep.  If  the  bottom  is  falfe,  the 
foundation  may  be  laid  with  quick-lime,  which  flacking, 
will  make  it  as  hard  as  a  flone.  Some  lay  a  layer  of  lime, 
and  another  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  pond,  among  the  piles 
and  flakes  ;  and  when  thefe  are  -well  covered,  drive  in 
others,  as  they  fee  occafion,  ramming  in  the  earth  as  be¬ 
fore,  till  the  popd-head  be  of  the  height  defigned. 

The  dam  fhould  be  made  hoping  on  each  fide,  leaving 
a  wafle  to  carry  off  the  over-abundance  of  water  in  times 
of  floods  or  rains  ;  and  as  to  the  depth  of  the  pond,  the 
deepefl  part  need  not  exceed  fix  feet,  rifing  gradually  in 
fhoals  towards  the  fides,  for  the  fifh  to  fun  themfelves, 
and  lay  their  fpawn.  Gravelly  and  fandy  bottoms,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  are  bell  for  breeding ;  and  a  rich  foil  with 
a  white  fat  water,  as  the  wafhing  of  hills,  commons, 
flreets,  finks,  &c.  is  befl  for  fattening  all  forts  of  fifh. 
For  floring  a  pond,  carp  is  to  be  preferred  for  its  good- 
nefs,  quick  growth,  and  great  increafe,  as  breeding  five 
or  fix  times  a  year.  A  pond  of  an  acre,  if  it  be  a  feeding 
and  not  breeding  one,  will  every  year  feed  two  hundred 
carps  of  three  years  old,  three  hundred  of  two  years  old, 
and  four  hundred  of  a  year  old.  Carps  delight  in  ponds 
that  have  marl  or  clay  bottoms,  with  plenty  of  weeds  and 
grafs,  whereon  they  feed  in  hot  months. 

Your  pond  fhould  be  drained  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  your  fifh  forted.  If  it  is  a  breeding  one,  the  fmaller 
ones  are  to  be  taken  out  to  {lore  other  ponds  with,  leaving 
a  good,  flock  of  females*  at  lead  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
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as  they  never  breed  before  that  age.  In  feedings  pends 
it  is  befl  to  keep  them  pretty  near  of  a  fize.  Mortimer’s 
Hufbandry ,  vol  I.  page  290. 

FISTULA,  a  deep,  narrow,  and  callous  ulcer,  generally 
arifing  from  abfeefles.  See  Ulcer. 

FISTULAR,  Fistulous,  an  epithet  applied  by  far¬ 
riers  to  wounds  and  ulcers,  which  degenerate  into  fif- 
tulas. 

Fijlular ,  or  fi/lulous,  is  alfo  an  epithet  applied  by  bo- 
tanills  to  leaves  and  flowers  which  are  tubular,  or  that  re- 
femble  a  hollow  pipe. 

FLAGS,  the  turf,  or  furface  of  the  ground,  which 
they  pare  off  for  burning.  See  Burn-Baking. 

FLAIL,  a  well  known  implement  of  hufbandry,  ufed 
in  threfhing  all  forts  of  corn.  See  the  article  Thresh¬ 
ing. 

FLAX,  the  name  of  a  plant  cultivated  both  for  the 
fake  of  its  flalk  and  feed,  the  former  being  ufed  in  making 
linen,  and  the  latter  for  oil. 

The  flem  of  this  plant,  which  is  round  and  hollow, 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  and  then  divides 
into  feveral  branches:  thefe  are  terminated  by  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  confifling  of  five  petals,  and  are  fucceeded  by  cap- 
fules  divided  within  into  ten  cells,  in  each  of  which  is 
enclofed  a  bright,  flippery,  elongated  feed.  Its  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  fharp-pointed,  and  placed  alternately  along 
the  flem  and  branches. 

The  foil  for  flax  fhould  be  a  flifF  loam,  rendered  fine 
by  tilth,  and  fituated  in  a  valley  bordering  upon  water ; 
or  fuch  a  foil  as  is  thrown  up  by  rivers.  If  there  be  water 
at  a  fmall  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  it  is  thought 
flill  better,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Zealand,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  finenefs  of  its  flax,  and  where  the  foil  is  deep  and 
flifF,  with  water  almofl  every  wjbere,  at  the  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  too  feet  underneath  it.  It  is  faid  to 
be  owing  to  the  want  of  this  advantage,  that  the  other 
provinces  of  Flolland  do  not  fucceed  equally  well  in  the 
culture  of  this  ufeful  plant ;  not  but  that  fine  flax  is  alfo 
railed  on  high  lands,  if  they  have  been  well  tilled  and  ma¬ 
nured,  and  if  the  feafons  are  not  very  dry. 

It  is  juflly  remarked  in  the  letters  which  the  Dublin 
Society  have  publifhed  on  the  culture  of  flax,  that  moifl 
flifF  foils  yield  much  larger  quantities  of  flax,  and  far 
better  feed,  than  can  be  obtained  from  light  lands :  nay, 
that  the  feed  procured  from  the  former  may,  with  proper 
care,  be  rendered  full  as  good  as  any  that  is  imported  from 
Riga  or  Zealand  :  but,  as  M.  Du  Hamel  rightly  obferves, 
flrong  land  can  hardly  yield  fuch  fine  flax  as  that  which 
grows  on  lighter  ground. 

In  the  fouthern  countries,  the  hufbandmen  who  raife 
flax,  fow  part  of  their  feed  in  September  and  October ; 
fo  that  the  plants  which  fpring  from  thence,  remain  of 
courfe  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  ;  and  this  is  a  judicious 
pra£lice  in  thofe  places,  becaufe  plants  which  have  not 
covered  the  earth  well  before  the  fummer  heats  come  on* 
are  apt  to  be  parched  by  the  heat  and  drougth  which  ufual- 
ly  prevail  in  that  feafon.  They  fow  linfeed  again  in  the 
fpring  ;  but  the  latter  do  not  yield  fo  large  a  crop  :  the 
flax,  however,  which  it  produces  is  more  efteemed,  becaufe 
it  is  finer  than  that  fown  in  autumn.  M.  Du  Hamel  feems, 
indeed  to  think,  that  the  autumnal  fowing  yields  the  befl 
feed ;  but  however  that  be,  in  places  where  the  winter  is 
apt  to  be  fevere,  and  where  the  flax,  which  is  but  a  ten¬ 
der  plant,  would  in  courfe  be  in  danger  of  being  deflroyed 
during  that  feafon,  almofl  all  the  flax  is  fown  about  the 
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end  of  March,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April.  This  fpring 
flax  is  what  we  fliall  principally  confider  in  this  article. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  land 
which  is  intended  for  flax  fhould  be  brought  to  exceeding 
fine  tilth  by  repeated  ploughings,  and  that  it  fhould  be 
enriched  by  a  manure  fuited  to  the  quality  of  the  foil. 
Thug,  when  a  pafture  is  broken  up  in  order  to  its  being 
fowed  with  flax,  it  muft  be  well  ploughed  during  eighteen 
months,  or  two  years,  before  it  will  be  fit  for  producing 
a  crop  of  flax.  To  defray  the  expence  of  this  culture, 
fome  other  crops  may  be  got  off  the  land  in  the  mean 
time,  efpecially  of  fuch  plants  as  do  not  occupy  it  long, 
and  particularly  of  thofe  which  are  remarkably  benefited 
by  frequent  ftirring  of  the  earth  whilft  they  grow  ;  fuch 
as  beans,  peafe,  turnips,  &c.  becaul'e  thefe  repeated  ftir- 
rings  render  the  mould  fine  and  loofe,  and  help  to  kill  the 
weeds,  which  would  otherwife  do  great  damage  to  the 
flax.  The  Memoirs  publifhed  by  the  Society  of  Brittany 
informs  us,  that  the  Livonians,  when  they  clear  wood¬ 
land,  burn  the  wood  upon  it,  then  plough  it,  and  in  this 
(late  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind  of  foil  for  flax. 

If  the  land  which  is  intended  for  flax  be  ftifF,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  till  it  when  it  is  wet,  for  fear  of 
kneading  it. 

If  the  ground  on  which  flax  is  to  be  raifed  has  been 
long  in  tillage,  it  fhould  be  ploughed  deep  before  winter, 
and  laid  up  in  very  high  ridges,  in  order  that  the  winter’s 
frofts  may  the  more  effectually  moulder  or  loofen  it. 

In  the  month  of  February,  if  the  land  be  not  too  wet, 
fome  very  rotten  dung  fhould  be  laid  in  the  furrows,  and 
immediately  covered  over.  In  March,  for  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April,  where  the  climate  is 
colder,  another  ploughing  fhould  be  given  to  lay  the  land 
fmooth,  the  clods  fhould  be  broken  by  hand,  or  with  the 
fpikv-roller,  and  the  feed  fhould  then  be  fown  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  with  a  light  or  bufh -harrow,  fo  as  not  to  bury 
it  above  an  inch  deep.  If  the  foil  be  moift  and  cold  a 
little  pigeon’s  dung  may  be  fown  with  the  feed,  for  it 
agrees  admirably  well  with  the  flax :  but  this  mull 
aiot  be  done  if  the  ground  is  very  light  and  too  dry.  It 
will  alfo  be  right  to  lay  wet  land  out  in  beds  thirty  or 
forty  feet  wide,  feparated  by  deep  trenches,  to  drain  off 
the  water,  and  convey  it  into  the  furrounding  ditches. 

Mofl:  of  our  linfeed  is  brought  from  the  North,  name¬ 
ly  from  Riga  and  Zealand :  but  we  may  ourfelves  raife  it 
very  good,  by  conforming  to  the  directions  here  given. 

Linfeed  is  reckoned  good  when  it  is  large,  oily,  heavy, 
and  of  a  bright  brown  colour.  To  know  whether  it  be 
oily,  a  few  grains  of  it  are  thrown  into  a  red-hot  fire- 
fhorel,  and  they  in  that  cafe  crackle  alnioft  inftantly  and 
blaze  brilkly.  If  it  is  fufficiently  heavy,  it  will  fink  to 
the  bottom  of  water  ;  and  to  judge  whether  it  be  new, 
a  number  of  feeds  exaCtly  counted  fhould  be  fown  on 
the  end  of  a  hot-bed,  and  notice  taken  whether  they  all 
grow. 

When  thegoodnefs  of  the  feed  is  known,  more  or  lefs 
of  it  is  to  be  fown  according  as  the  hufbandman  intends 
either  to  raife  a  quantity  of  linfeed  for  fowlng,  or  to  have 
very  fine  and  foft  flax.  In  this  laft  cafe,  the  feed  fhould 
be  fown  pretty  thick,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  rife  the 
clofer  together,  and  by  that  means  grow  flender  and  tall, 
which  adds  much  to  the  finenefs  of  the  fibres  of  the  flax.  If 
the  linfeed  is  fown  with  an  intention  to  let  the  flax  remain 
for  feed,  a  much  lefs  quantity  of  it  fhould  be  ufed,  that 
fo  the  plants  may  come  up  thin,  and  thereby  have  room 
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to  grow  to  their  full  vigour  and  extent.  As  flrong 
foils  fhould  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  it  may  perhaps 
be  mofl:  advifable  to  follow  the  example  of  the  judici¬ 
ous  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  in  fowing  it  in  drills,  and 
horfe-hoeing  the  intermediate  fpaces.  He  obferved  in  his 
experiments,  that  the  plants  of  flax  thus  raifed  yielded 
great  plenty  of  excellent  feed. 

Some  fow,  with  their  linfeed,  either  annual  or  pe¬ 
rennial  grafs-feeds,  when  they  intend  to  lay  the  land 
down  for  pafture  after  the  flax  is  taken  off.  The  plants 
grow  but  weakly  under  the  flax,  which,  however, 
they  do  not  hurt ;  but  as  foon  as  the  flax  has  been  pul¬ 
led,  they  increafe  apace,  to  the  great  benefit  of  their 
owner. 

Fiax  is  fometimes  damaged  by  infefts  when  it  is  about 
three  or  four  inches  high.  It  is  faid  that  they  may  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  flight  ftrewing  of  foot,  allies,  & c.  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that  this  drefling  will  give  vigour  to 
the  flax,  though  it  fhould  not  kill  the  infeCts. 

If  any  weeds  appear  among  the  flax,  as  is  almoft  al¬ 
ways  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  thoroughly  rooted  out  ;  and 
that  the  flax  may  be  as  little  damaged  as  poflible  in  the 
doing  of  this,  the  weeders  fhould  work  bare-footed ; 
they  may  indeed  fit  down  upon  the  flax,  for  fitting 
upon  it  is  found  not  to  hurt  it ;  but  it  would  be  greatly 
injured,  if  not  killed,  by  being  trod  upon  with  the  heel£ 
of  fhoes. 

The  fineft  flax  is  mofl:  liable  to  be  laid,  particularly 
in  countries  fubjeCl  to  ftorms.  To  guard  againft  this 
accident,  fome  people  run  acrofs  their  flax  field  flender 
poles  fixed  to  flakes :  but  a  better  method,  and  which 
is  praclifed  by  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  directs  the 
cambrick  manufactory  at  Winchelfea,  is,  to  run  fmall 
ropes  acrofs  the  field,  both  length  wife  and  breadthwife  >,  ^ 
for  thefe,  being  fattened  where  they  interfect  one  another, 
and  fupported  by  flakes  at  due  diitances,  form  a  kind  of 
netting,  which  is  proof  againft  almoft  every  accident  thafc 
can  happen  from  tempeftuous  weather. 

Opinions  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  ripenefs 
at  which  it  is  belt  to  pull  flax.  Some  think  it  fhould  be 
pulled  whilft  it  is  green,  in  order  that  its  fibres  may  be 
the  fofter  and  finer.  Others,  with  the  fame  view,  pull  it 
up  before  its  feeds  are  quite  formed  ;  and  others  again 
think,  that  it  fhould  not  be  pulled  till  fome  of  the  capfules, 
which  contain  the  feeds,  have  begun  to  open,  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  fibres  of  green  flax  are  too  tender,  and 
that  they  fall  into  tow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  fibres  of  flax  which  has  flood  till  it  is  very  ripe, 
are  always  ftiff  and  harfh,  that  they  are  not  eafily  feparat¬ 
ed  from  the  reed,  and  that  they  do  not  bleach  well. 
Here,  therefore,  as  in  mofl  other  cafes,  both  extremes 
fhould  be  avoided;  and  it  confequently  feems  mofl  reafon- 
able  to  think,  that  the  propereft  time  for  pulling  flax,  is 
when  its  ftalks  begin  to  turn  yellow,  when  its  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  fall,  and  when  its  feeds  begin  to  be  brown. 

As  foon  as  the  flax  is  thought  to  have  attained  a  due 
maturity,  it  is  pulled  generally  by  handfuls  :  but  as  it  is 
feldom  all  of  an  equal  degree  of  ripenefs,  or  of  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength,  it  would  certainly  be  advifable  to  pull 
firft  the  ripeft  and  ftrongeft  plants,  and  then  the  weaker 
and  lefs  ripe  ;  for  by  this  means  they  would  a:  once  be  fe¬ 
parated,  which  is  of  eflential  importance  in  the  watering, 
becaufe  the  weak  and  green  flax  requires  much  lefs  fteep- 
ing  than  the  ftronger  and  more  ripe.  All  weeds,  and  the 
earth  which  adheres  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  fhould  be 
G  g  2  care- 
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carefully  fttken  away,  and  then  the  handfuls  of  flax  fhould 
be  laid  regularly  on  the  ground. 

The  author  of  the  judicious  letters  concerning  flax,  in 
the  Dublin  Society’s  Weekly  Obfer rations,  feemsto  direct 
a  too  great  degree  of  ripenefs  of  the  flax  when  it  is  pulled, 
and  ailigns  as  a  reafon,  that  it  does  not  otherwife  ftand  the 
force  of. the  mill  for  fcutching  it.  But  as  it  has  been  found 
by  experience,  that  the  force  of  that  mill  is  too  great,  and 
as  a  better  method  of  performing  this  operation,  in  which 
the  force  can  be  fuited  to  the  lbrength  of  the  flax,  will 
foon  be  publiflied,  this  great  degeee  of  ripenefs  will  be¬ 
come  the  lefs  neceflary. 

As  the  flax  is  pulled,  it  is  laid  together  by  handfuls,  with 
the  feed  ends  turned  to  the  fouth.  Thefe  handfuls  Ihould 
neither  lie  quite  in  a  line  with  each  other,  nor  diredly 
acrofs,  but  a  little  flanting  upwards,  fo  that  the  air  may 
eafily  pafs  through  them.  Some,  inflead  of  this  method, 
tie  the  handfuls  of  flax  loofely  at  the  top,  then  fpread  out 
their  roots,  and  thus  fet  Several  of  them  together  upright 
upon  their  roots.  In  either  of  thefe  ways,  the  flax  is  gene¬ 
rally  left  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  the  field  to  dry  it.  This 
drying  is  certainly  not  neceflary  for  the  rippling,  becaufe 
the  ripple  will  Separate  the  capfules  from  the  flax  as  effec¬ 
tually  before  it  has  been  dried,  as  it  will  afterwards  ;  and 
if  it  be  done  with  a  view  to  ripen  the  feed,  it  fhould  be 
confidered,  that  the  flax  will  be  more  hurt  by  the  longer 
time  of  Steeping,  which  will  become  neceflary  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  drying,  than  the  feed  can  be  benefited  ; 
becaufe  the  more  the  membrane  which  connects  the  fibres 
to  the  reed  is  dried,  the  greater  muff  be  the  degree  of  pu- 
trefadion  neceflary  to  loofen  and  deftroy  the  cohefion  of 
this  connecting  membrane  :  the  finer  parts  of  the  flax  it- 
felf  muff  neceffarily  be  deftroyed  by  this  degree  of  putre¬ 
faction  ;  and  if  the  putrefaCtion  does  not  arife  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  deftroy  the  cohefion  of  this  membrane,  the 
fibres  of  the  flax  will  adhere  fo  ftrongly  to  the  reed,  that 
the  force  neceflary  in  fcutching  will  prove  equally  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  flax.  The  praCtice  in  fome  parts  of  Brittany, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  that 
province,  feems  therefore  much  more  rational;  and  this  is, 
to  ripple  the  flax  after  it  has  lain  in  the  air  two  or  three 
days  :  but  even  one  day  will  be  fufhcient  if  the  weather  is 
dry. 

If  any  flax  is  raifed  on  purpofe  for  feed,  or  if,  through 
the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  or  the  badnefs  of  the  feed  that 
was  fown,  the  flax  is  come  up  very  thin,  fo  as  manifeftly 
to  {hew,  that  the  feed  which  it  may  produce  will  be  more 
valuable  than  the  reft  of  the  crop  ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
the  flax  fhould  be  let  ftand  till  its  feed  is  perfectly  ripe  ; 
thus  facnficing  the  flax  itfelf  to  the  then  greater  advantage 
of  having  good  feed.  / 

In  order  to  ripple  the  flax,  which  is  the  next  operation, 
a  large  cloth  fhould  be  fpread  on  a  convenient  fpot  of 
ground,  with  the  ripple  placed  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
manner  of  performing  this  work  is  fo  well  known,  that 
there  can  be  no  need  to  deferibe  it  here.  Its  purpofe  is  to 
obtain  the  linfeed,  which  is  always  of  confiderable  value, 
even  though  the  flax  has  been  pulled  before  its  perfed  ma¬ 
turity. 

After  the  flax  has  been  rippled,  the  feeds  thereby  ob¬ 
tained  fhould  be  fpread  in  the  fun,  to  dry.  Thofe  which 
feparate  from  the  pods  of  their  own  accord  are  the  fulleft 
and  ripeft,  and  fhould  therefore  be  fet  apart  for  fowing, 
in  cafe  the  precaution  of  raifing  fome  flax  purpofely  for 
feed  has  not  been  attended  to.  The  pods,  or  capfules, 
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are  then  broken,  either  by  treading  or  by  threfhing,  in 
order  to  get  out  the  remaining  feeds,  the  whole  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  former,  fhould  be  carefully  lifted,  winnow¬ 
ed,  and  cleaned.  When  the  feed  is  laid  up,  it  rauft  be 
frequently  ftirred,  or  ventilated,  to  prevent  its  heating. 
Even  this  fecond  feed  affords  a  confiderable  profit,  by  the 
oil  which  it  yields,  and  alfo  by  being  ufed,  when  broken, 
for  fattening  of  cattle.  The  cakes  of  linfeed,  after  the 
oil  has  been  preffed  out  of  them,  are  likewife  found  to  be 
ufeful  for  this  laft  purpofe,  though  they  are  thought  to 
render  the  fat  of  cattle  yellow  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  ad- 
vifed  not  to  give  them  till  within  a  few  weeks  before  the 
bcafts  are  to  be  killed.  Their  utility  as  a  manure  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

As  foon  as  the  flax  has  been  rippled,  it  fhould  be  carri¬ 
ed  with  all  convenient  fpeed  to  the  watering  place.  If 
care  has  not  been  taken  before  to  feparate  the  different 
kinds  of  flax,  that  reparation  muft  now  be  made  :  becaufe 
otherwife,  fome  of  the  flax  will  be  rotted  in  the  water, 
before  the  reft  will  be  fufficiently  fteeped. 

The  choice  of  the  water  for  fteeping  it  in  is  thus  very 
properly  pointed  out  in  the  dire£tions  for  raifing  flax, 
publiflied  by  order  of  the  commiflioners  and  Truftees  for 
Fifheries,  Manufactures,  and  Improvements,  in  Scotland. 

“  All  flax  ought  to  be  watered  in  canals,  which  fhould 
be  dug  in  clay  ground  if  poflible,  becaufe  that  foil  belt  re¬ 
tains  the  water:  but  if  a  firm  retentive  foil  cannot  be  got, 
the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  canal,  or  rather  both  the  bottom 
and  fides,  may  be  lined  with  clay;  or,  inftead  of  lining 
the  fides  with  clay,  which  might  fall  down,  a  ditch  may 
be  dug  without  the  canal,  and  filled  with  clay,  which 
will  prevent  both  extraneous  water  from  entering,  and 
the  water  within  from  running  off. 

“  A  canal  of  forty  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  four  deep* 
will  generally  water  the  produce  of  at  leaft  an  acre  of  flax.. 

It  fhould  be  filled  with  frefh  foft  water  from  a  river 
or  brook,  if  poflible,  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  flax 
is  put  in,  and  expofed  all  that  time  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
The  greater  way  the  river  or  brook  has  run,  the  fofter* 
and  therefore  the  better,  will  the  water  be.  Springs,  or 
fhort  runs  from  hills,  are  too  cold,  unlefs  the  water  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  ftand  long  in  the  canal.  Water  from  coal  or 
iron  is  very  bad  for  flax.  A  little  of  the  powder  of  gulls 
thrown  into  a  glafs  of  the  water,  will  immediately  dis¬ 
cover  if  it  comes  from  minerals  of  that  kind,  by  turning 
it  into  a  dark  colour,  more  or  lefs  tinged  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  vitriol  contained  in  it. 

“  The  canal  ought  not  to  be  under  any  {hade,  became 
this,  befides  keeping  the  fun  from  foftening  the  water, 
might  render  fome  parts  of  the  canal  cooler  than  other 
parts,  and  thereby  make  it  water  the  flax  unequally. 

“  The  flax  raifer  fhould  obferve,  that,  when  the  water 
has  been  brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat  by  the  fun, 
fmall  plants  will  rife  quickly  in  it,  numbers  of  fmall  in- 
feds  and.reptiles  will  generate  there,  and  bubbles  of  air 
will  rife  up  to  its  furface.  If  no  fuch  figns  appear,  he 
may  conclude,  that  the  water  is  not  warm  onough,  or 
that  it  is  otherwife  unfit  for  flax.” 

Running  water  is  not  proper  for  fteeping  flax,  becaufe 
it  prevents  that  degree  of  putrefadive  fermentation  which 
is  neceflary  to  feparate  the  fibres  from  the  reed  ;  and  be¬ 
fides  this,  in  fuch  ftreams,  the  flax  is  apt  to  be  carried, 
away  by  fudden  floods,  or  to  be  filled  with  the  mud  and 
flime  which  thofe  floods  bring  with  them  :  but  to  have  a 
fmall  rill  of  water  pafs  through  the  fteeping  place  is  very 

advifable. 
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advifable,  bccaufe  it  will  fupply  the  lofs  of  that  which  is  eva¬ 
porated.  Stagnant  water,  which  is  naturally  of  a  bad  colour, 
lhoukl  Iikewife  be  avoided,  bccaufe  tins  communicates 
to  the  flax  a  colour  which  is  not  afterwards  cafily  got  ridof. 

’Hie  flax,  after  it  has  been  rippled  and  forted,  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  fhould  be  tied  very  flack,  with  a  band 
made  of  a  few  flalks,  in  bundles  not  larger  than  a  man 
can  eafily  grafp  with  both  his  hands,  in  order  that  the 
water  may  the  more  eafily  and  more  equally  penetrate 
through  them  ;  and  in  this  condition  they  fliould  be  put 
into  the  canal,  fomewhat  floping,  or  even  half-ftanding 
upon  one  end,  which,  fay  the  Edinburgh  direftions,  fliould 
be  the  feed  end,  and  confequently  the  root  end  upper¬ 
moft  ;  becatife,  add  they,  (though  I  do  not  find  it  at  all 
noticed  by  any  other  writers  on  the  fubjeft)  when  the 
feed  ends  are  uppermoft,  there  frequently  breeds  a  great 
deal  of  vermin,  deftruftive  of  the  flax,  and  this,  they 
aflure  us,  is  effectually  prevented  by  putting  the  feed  end 
downmoft.  However  this  may  be,  the  flax,  when  put 
into  the  water,  fhould  be  covered  with  ftraw,  or  fern, 
upon  which  a  wicker  hurdle  and  fome  ftones  may  be  laid, 
to  keep  it  down,  but  without  prefling  too  hard  againftthe 
bottom.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  if  the  flax  is  not 
thus  covered,  the  fun  will  diicolour  it,  even  though  it  be 
quite  covered  with  water. 

More  or  lefs  time  is  requifite  for  the  fteeping  of  the 
flax,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  water,  the  heat  of 
the  air,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  woodinefs  of  the 
flax.  It  is  fteeped  fooner  with  a  fouth  than  a  north  wind : 
and  that  which  has  been  pulled  green  is  alfo  much  fooner 
fteeped  than  that  which  has  been  pulled  when  very  ripe : 
confequently  it  is  not  poffible  to  fix  any  precife  length  of 
time  during  which  it  fliould  remain  in  the  water.  The 
way  to  know  whether  it  has  been  fteeped  enough,  is  to 
draw  a  few  flalks  from  out  of  the  middle  of  the  heap,  and 
then  try  it:  if  the  reed  fnaps  fhort,  without  bending,  and 
if  the  bark  parts  eafily  from  the  reed,  towards  its  point, 
the  hemp  has  been  fufficiently  fteeped,  and  it  muft,  in 
this  cafe,  be  fpeedily  taken  out  of  the  water,  for  otherwife 
it  will  foon  become  too  tender,  and  begin  to  rot. 

In  fome  countries,  the  flax  is  fteeped  but  four  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
little  bundle,  or  handfuls,  into  which  it  was  before  made 
up,  are  laid  regularly  fide  by  fide,  till  they  have  formed  a 
pretty  thick  bed,  upon  which  are  then  put  planks  loaded 
with  ftones.  The  flax  is  left  in  this  condition  four  or 
five  days,  or  more,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  air  ;  and 
its  lying  thus  in  a  heap  anfwers  the  intent  of  farther  fteep¬ 
ing  in  water  :  but  as  a  great  degree  of  putrefaftion  may 
arife  in  this  operation,  fo  much  judgment  and  care  are 
neceffary,  that  I  cannot  think  it  an  advifable  method. 

The  memoirs  of  the  Society,  which  the  States  of  Brit¬ 
tany  have  inftituted,  upon  a  truly  judicious  plan,  for  the 
improvement  of  agrieulure,  arts,  and  commerce,  inform 
us,  in  confequence  of  an  account  which  the  duke  of 
Choifeuil,  minifter  of  ftate  in  France  for  foreign  affairs  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  French  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Ruflia, 
to  whom  he  had  written  on  this  fubjeft,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  fociety,  that  the  Livonians  ufe  two  forts  of  places 
for  fteeping  their  hemp  and  flax  ;  that  the  mod  fimpleof 
thefe  are  only  holes  dug  near  the  fide  of  rivers,  and  that 
the  flax,  or  hemp,  watered  in  them  (which  is  very  like 
the  method  p raft i fed  in  France)  generally  fells  for  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  lels  than  that  which  has 
been  fteeped  in  the  following  manner. 
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When  they  would  have  flax  or  hemp  of  fuperior  qua¬ 
lity,  they  choofe  a  fpot  where  there  is  a  fall  of  clear  wa¬ 
ter,  and  there  make,  one  under  another,  five,  and  fome- 
times  fix,  bafons  or  refervoirs,  each  of  which  is  at  leafl; 
one  foot,  and  at  molt  two  feet  deep.  The  water  can 
either  be  let  run  from  one  bafon  to  another,  or  be  flopped 
at  pleafure.  The  bafons  are  feparated  by  flight  banks  of 
clay  ;  and  in  each  bank  is  a  little  opening,  which  may  be 
doled  whenever  it  is  thought  proper.  To  prevent  the 
ftream  from  overflowing  the  firft  bafon,  and  afterwards 
fucceflively  the  others,  it  is  itfelf  turned  a  little  afide  by  a 
fin  all  bank  of  clay,  and  this  bank  is  broken  down  when¬ 
ever  the  water  is  to  be  renewed  in  the  bafons. 

The  Livonians  put  their  hemp  and  flax  firft  into  the 
uppermoft  bafon  only.  At  the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four 
days,  they  remove  it  into  the  fecond  bafon,  from  thence 
into  the  third,  and  foon,  till  they  ha,ve  brought  the  feve- 
ral  bundles  of  thefe  plants  down  into  the  loweft.  At  each 
of  thefe  fhiftings,  the  firft  bafon  is  filled  with  frefh  flax, 
and  the  water  is  renewed  in  all  the  bafons.  By  this  means, 
the  fteeping  is  not  completed  till  the  flax  or  hemp  has 
paffed  through  all  the  bafons,  and  has  remained  a  proper 
time  in  the  lowermoft,  which  is  the  laft.  Neither  the 
Englifh  nor  the  Dutch  import  any  hemp  from  Riga,  but 
what  has  been  fteeped  in  this  laft  mentioned  manner  ; 
whereas  a  great  part  of  that  which  the  French  receive  from 
thence,,  is  fuch  as  has  been  fteeped  in  ftagnant  waters, 
in  holes  dug  on  the  fide  of  rivers. 

When  the  flax  is  taken  either  out  of  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  fteeped,  or  from  the  heap  above-mentioned,, 
the  bundles  of  it  are  fpread  out,  like  a  fan,  at  the  root 
C|nd,  and  laid  on  dry  new-mown  meadowy  that  it  may 
dry,  bleach,  and  become  fupple.  It  is  there  turned  from 
time  to  time,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  quite  dry  it  is  carried 
off :  for  otherwife  the  moifture  of  the  dews  and  grafs  will 
have  nearly  the  fame  efiefts  upon  it,  as  if  it  had  remained 
longer  in  the  water.  This  is  evinced  by  the  praftice  of 
thofe,  who,  in  fome  places,  inftead  of  putting  their  flax: 
into  water,  only  fpread  it  on  a  damp  meadow  where  the 
grafs  is  fomewhat  long,  leave  it  there  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning,  before  the  fun  has  dried  it,  gather  it  up  in 
large  heaps,  and  remove  it  into  the  {hade,  in  order  ta 
fpread  it  out  again  on  the  grafs  the  next  evening ;  and 
this  is  repeated  till  the  flax  is  found  to  be  fufficiently  wa¬ 
tered.  In  other  places,  it  is  watered  by  hand  during  the 
day,  and  fo  let  it  remain  conftantly  on  the  grafs.  It  is 
then  let  dry,  and  is  afterwards  houfed.  But,  as  M.  Du 
Hamel  rightly  obferves,  this  method  is  fo  tedious  and 
trpublefome,  "that,  even  if  it  fliould,  as  fome  fay  it  does, 
give  a  little  additional  whitenefs  to  the  flax  ;  yet  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  refpeft  is  fo  fmall,  as  by  no  means  to  conHj 
penfate  for  the  inconveniences  of  the  praftice,  which  he 
therefore  thinks  is  not  advifable  in  any  cafe,  unlefs  it  be 
when  the  flax,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  is 
found  not  to  have  been  fufficiently  fteeped. 

The  difadvantage  of  laying  the  flax  upon  long 
grafs,  after  it  has  been  fteeped,  in  order  to  dry  it,  is  very 
juftly  pointed  out  in  the  Direftions  for  railing  Flax,  pub- 
lifhed  by  order  of  the  commiflioners  and  truftees  for- 
fifheries,  manufaftures,  and  improvements  in  Scotland, 
when  they  advife  the  hufbandman  by  no  means  to  follow 
this  method,  becaufe  the  grafs,  growing  through  the  flax,, 
frequently  fpots,  or  rots  it.  Thefe  judicious  gentlemen 
therefore  recommend  fhort  heath  as  the  moft  preferable 
place  for  fpreading  flax  upon,  alter  it  has  been  takeji  one 
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of  the  water  ;  and  this  the  rather,  becaufe,  when  the  flax 

s  wet,  it  faftens  to  the  heath,  and  is  thereby  prevented 
from  being  blown  away  by  the  wind,  wbilfl  at  the  fame 
time  the  heath  keeps  it  a  little  above  the  earth,  and  fo  ex- 
pofes  it  the  more  equally  to  the  weather:  but  grounds  ex- 
pofed  to  violent  winds  fhould  alfo  be  avoided. 

“  The  flax,  continue  they,  when  taken  out  of  water, 
muft  be  fpread  very  thin  upon  the  ground  ;  and  as  it  is 
then  very  tender,  it  mufl  be  gently  handled.  The  thin¬ 
ner  it  is  fpread,  the  better,  as  it  is  then  moll  equally  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weather  :  but  it  ought  never  to  be  fpread 
during  a  heavy  fhower,  becaufe  that  would  wafh  and  wafle 
too  much  the  bark,  which  is  then  exceflively  tender  ; 
though  it  foon  after  becomes  firm  enough  to  bear  the  rains, 
which,  with  the  open  air  and  funfhine  clean,  foften,  and 
purify  it  to  the  degree  defired,  and  fit  it  admirably  for 
parting  from  the  reed  :  in  fhort,  after  the  flax  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  little  firmnefs  by  being  a  few  hours  fpread  in 
dry  weather,  the  more  rain  and  funfhine  it  gets,  the 
whiter  and  better  it  will  be. 

“  The  fkilful  hufbandman,  who  follows  this  method, 
fpreads  his  firfl  row  of  flax  at  the  end  of  the  field  from 
whence  the  molt  violent  wind  commonly  comes,  placing 
the  root-ends  foremoft  :  he  makes  the  root-ends  of  every 
other  row  overlap  the  feed-ends  of  the  former  row  three 
or  four  inches,  and  binds  down  the  lafl  row  with  a  rope  ; 
by  which  means  the  wind  does  not  eafily  get  below  the 
flax,  to  blow  it  away :  and  as  the  feed-ends  are  feldom  fo 
fully  watered  as  the  root-ends,  this  over-laying  has  an 
cffe£l  like  giving  the  feed-ends  more  watering. 

“  The  flax  is  judged  to  have  been  fufficiently  graded, 
when  it  is  of  a  clearer  colour  than  before,  when  its  bark 
is  bliftered  up,  when  that  bark  parts  eafily  from  the  reed, 
and  when  the  reed  is  become  very  brittle  :  but  no  written 
description  can  poflibly  here  convey  a  knowledge  of  this 
point,  at  all  equal  to  that  which  is  acquired  by  ex¬ 
perience. 

u  The  whole  of  the  flax  fhould  be  fufficiently  grafled 
before  any  of  it  is  lifted  ;  for  if  a  part  be  lifted  fooner 
than  the  reft,  that  which  remains  will  be  in  great  danger 
from  the  winds. 

7  ^ay  be  chofen  for  taking  up  the  flax  ; 

and  it  there  is  no  appearance  of  high  wind,  it  fhould  be 
loofed  from  the  heath  or  grafs,  and  left  loofe  for  fome 
hours,  to  make  it  thoroughly  dry. 

“  As  a  great  quantity  of  flax  can  fcarcely  be  equally 
watered  and  graded,  and  as  its  different  qualities  will 
oeffc  appear  at  lifting  it  off  the  grafs,  each  different 
Icind  fhould  then  be  colledled  together,  and  kept  by 
itfelf,  that  is  to  fay,  all  of  the  fame  colour,  length,  and 
quality. 

**  -ihe  ftnaller  the  bundles  are  into  which  the  flax  is 
made  up,  the  better  they  will  be  for  drying,  houfing,  &c. 
'knd  in  making  up  thefe  bundles,  as  in  every  other  opera¬ 
tion  upon  flax,  it  is  of.  great  confequence  that  all  the 
ilems  be  laid  together  as  they  grew,  that  is  to  fay,  root- 
ends  to  root-ends,  and  feed-ends  to  feed  ends. 

The  Livonians,  fay  the  before  quoted  Memoirs  of  the 
society  ct  Britany,  cut  off  the  roots  of  their  hemp,  but 
not  of  their  flax,  when  it  is  taking  cut  of  the  deeping 
batons  above  deferibed.  They  then  tie  the  flax  or  hemp 
up  in  bundles  about  as  thick  as  the  lower  part  of  a 
man’s  thigh.  Thefe  bundles  are  placed  upright,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  flake,  around  which  a  few  of  the  tops  of 
’heir  italics  are  twilled,  the  better  to  fccure  their  Hand- 
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ing.  They  are  left  in  this  fituation  one  day,  to  drain  ; 
then  they  are  fpread  upon  the  grafs  for  one  or  two  days,  and 
after  this  they  are  laid  in  heaps,  and  covered  over  with 
haulm,  Hubble,  Hraw,  or  fome  other  fuch  like  covering, 
to  make  them  fweat.  When  the  hemp  or  flax  has  fweat- 
ed  enough,  it  is  laid  in  heaps  in  the  fhade,  and  there 
dned  :  but  thefe  heaps  muH  not  be  fo  thick,  but  that  the 
air  may  penetrate  a  little  into  them.  It  is  on  this  laft 
operation  that  the  good  or  bad  quality  of  the  hemp  or  flax 
thus  managed  chiefly  depends.  Both  of  them  may  be 
kept  two  or  three  years,  and  even  longer,  upon  their 
reeds,  after  they  have  been  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
directed ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  break  them,  after 
this  keeping,  they  are  put  into  an  oven  properly  heated. 

In  the  common  way,  after  the  flax  has  been  grafled, 
it  muH  be  dried  by  heat,  to  make  its  reed  break  readily, 
and  feparate  the  more  eafily  from  the  bark.  To  guard 
againfi  the  danger  of  fire,  this  bufinefs  is  frequently  per¬ 
formed  in  a  place  difiant  from  any  other  building.  The 
caverns,  or  hollows  under  hills,  or  rocks,  before  de- 
icribed  for  drying  hemp,  are  alfo  very  proper  for  this 
purpofe. 

1  here  are  two  general  ways  of  drying  flax.  Some 
place  again H  a  wall,  upon  uprights  and  crofs  pieces,  a 
hurdle  of  which  the  bars  are  fmall,  and  about  two  inches 
afunder,  and  upon  this  the  flax  is  fpread  four,  five,  or 
fix  inches  thick:  a  fmall  fire,  made  of  broken  reeds  of 
flax,  is  cautioufly  kindled  under  it,  and  care  is  taken  to 
turn  the  hemp  from  time  to  time,  that  it  may  dry  equally 
in  every  part :  the  flax-drefler  takes  off  only  that  part 
of  it  which  is  at  the  fide  of  the  hurdle  next  the  wall, 
then  pufhes  the  refi  forward  into  its  place,  and  fills  with 
frefh  flax  the  vacancy  thereby  made  at  the  fore-part  of  the 
hui  die.  This  operation  fliould  not  be  entrufied  to  any 
but  a  very  attentive  perfon,  becaufe  if  the  flame  fliould 
be  fuffered  to  rife  too  high,  it  would  fet  fire  to  the  flax. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  feldom  happens  ;  and  when  it 
does,  the  l’ofs  is  not  great,  becaufe  but  a  fmall  quantity  of 
flax  is  laid  together  on  the  hurdle.  Some  fay,  that  the 
:  moke  of  the  fire  thus  made  of  the  broken  reeds  hurts  the 
colour  of  the  flax,  and  that  this  leffens  its  price  when  it  is 
fold  ;  but  that  the  quality  of  the  linen  made  of  it  is  not  at 
all  the  worfe,  this  difcolouring  being  eafily  removed  by 
teaching. 

The  other  method  of  drying  flax  is  by  putting  it  into  a 
hot  oven.  The  Livonians  make  their  ovens,  for  this 
purpofe,  either  of  clay,  brick,  or  hewn-flone.  Thofe 
which  are  built  with  clay,  are  fometimes  large  enough  to 
contain  eight  hundred  bundles  at  a  time :  but  it  is  more 
common  to  make  them  for  only  two,  three,  or  four  hun¬ 
dred.  I  hey  are  fliaped  like  the  ovens  for  an  army,  that 
is  to  fay,  they  are  very  high  arched.  They  require  no 
greater  degree  of  heat,  which  is  given  with  dead  wood, 
furze,  broom,  &c.  than  is  jufl  fulficient  to  render  the 
reed  of  the  flax  brittle  ;  and  the  fame  of  hemp,  for  the 
Livonians  ufe  them  for  both  thefe  plants,  the  bundles 
of  which  they  fet  upright  in  them,  and  as  foon  as  they 
take  them  out  of  the  oven,  they  carry  them  to  a  kind  of 
a  mill,  to  be  broken. 

The  Dutch  build  their  ovens  for  drying  flax  within  a 
large  capacious  chimney  at  the  end  of  the  building  where 
the  breakers  and  fcutchers  work.  The  ufual  dimenfion^ 
of  this  building,  which  is  well  lighted,  are,  in  the  clear, 
thirty  feet  by  fourteen  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  larger  where 
great  bufinefs  is  carried  on,  though  feldom,  if  ever,  lefs. 

The 
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The  cllmenfions  of  the  oven  here  generally  are  fifteen  feet 
in  depth,  ten  in  breadth,  and  live  feet  in  height :  its  roof 
is  arched,  its  entrance,  which  is  juft  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  man  with  tolerable  eafe,  is  made  to  fliut  clofe  with 
a  wooden  door.  This  oven  is  not  heated  with  wood, 
excepting  at  the  very  firft  ;  for  after  the"  workmen  have 
begun  to  drefs  the  flax,  the  broken  reeds,  and  other  refufe 
parts  which  are  beaten  oft  it,  and  fwept  up,  fuffice  to 
continue  the  heat,  fo  that  each  parcel  affords  firing  for  the 
next,  till  the  whole  is  dried.  The  Dutch  kindle  the  lire 
in  the  oven  fome  hours  before  the  day’s  work  is  over. 
I  he  fweepings  of  the  flax  light  eafily,  and  the  oven  heats 
and  cools  again  fufhciently  before  the  breaking,  and 
ferutening  is  finifhed.  They  fill  it  when  they  leave  off 
work  ;  and  the  next  day  when  they  return  to  it  they  find 
the  flax  dry  and  fit  for  breaking.  The  flax  breaks  beft  and 
moll  eafily  when  it  is  a  little  warm  and  crifp  :  and  confe- 
quently  the  working  it  then  is  eheapeft  and  molt  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  and  accordingly  the  Dutch  never  draw  two 
bundles  together  from  the  oven,  but  take  them  one  by 
one  as  they  want  them.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  needlefs  to 
obferve,  that  when  the  oven  is  heated,  it  muff  be  well 
cleaned  before  the  flax  is  put  in  ;  for  the  leaft  fpark  will 
fet  the  flax  on  fire,  and  this  would  be  a  confiderable  lofs, 
as  tne  ovens  hold  a  large  quantity. 

-The  famous  M.  I  fchiffeli,  or  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 
has  obliged  the  public  with  a  Memoir  on  the  Culture  of 
Flax,  the  fubftance  of  which  we  fhall  lay  before  our 
readers. 

In  his  directions  for  the  choice  of  feed,  he  fays,  it  fhould 
be  of  a  bright  fhining  brown  colour,  not  flat,  but  thick 
and  plump  ;  fhould  crackle  much  when  call  on  live  coals, 
and  fhould  fink  to  the  bottom  almofl  as  foon  as  thrown 
into  water. 

With  refpe&  to  foils,  this  writer  obferves,  that  any  may 
do  for  flax,  provided  it  is  not  too  wet,  or  too  floney,  and 
has  not  too.  much  fand  or  gravel  mixed  with  it:  fome,' 
however,  are  to  be  preferred,  particularly  black  earth, 
neither  too  flrong  nor  too  light ;  and,  in  general,  flrong 
land  is  to  be  preferred  to  light. 

To  prepare  grafs-grounds  and  paftures  for  fowing  flax, 
M.  ffchiffeli  lays  down  the  following  rules  : 

The  land  fhould,  by  the  end  of  July  at  lateft,  be  turn¬ 
ed  up  in  fmall  furrows,  about  two  inches  deep.  Early  in 
the  month  of  September,  a  heavy  harrow  fhould,  in  dry 
weather,  be  drawn  over  the  field,  in  order  to  pulverize 
the  foil ;  and  the  month  following,  if  the  land  is  not  in 
great  heart,  it  fhould  have  a  good  dreffmg  of  dung,  which 
being  firft  regularly  fpread,  fhould,  in  dry  weather,  be 
ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  fix  inches  at  leaft,  with  nar¬ 
row  furrows,  leaving  the  field  rough-  all  the  winter. 

In  the  following  fpring  this  gentleman  obferves,  that  as 
foon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  the  land  fhould  have  a  good  har¬ 
rowing  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  April,  which  is  in  Switz¬ 
erland  the  feafon  for  fowing,  it  fhould,  in  dry  weather, 
have  its  third  ploughing,  fomewhat  deeper  than  the  fecond ; 
and  if  the  weather  fhould  not  immediately  afterwards  be 
favourable  for  fowing,  the  land  fhould  the  fame  day  be 
harrowed  down  fmooth. 

\Y  hen  flax  is  to  be  fown  on  a  fallow,  the  three  ufual 
ploughings  are  to  be  given,  obferving  only,  that  every 
p.oughing  is  deeper  than  the  laft  ;  and  the  dung  fhould  be 
uried  by  the  laft,  leaving  it  rough  during  the  winter,  and 
managing  it  as  above  in  the  fpring.. 
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When  flax  is  fown  the  fecond  year  after  a  fallow,  the- 
land  being  dunged  the  preceding  year,  and  in  good  heart 
no  manure  will  be  neceffary  ;  but  immediately  after  bar*, 
veft  it  muft  be  ploughed  about  two  inches  deep,  to  pre* 
vent  the  weeds  from  growing  and  impoverifhing  the  foil. 
As  foon  as  any  weeds  afterwards  make  their  appearance, 
it  muft  be  well  harrowed  with  heavy  harrows,  .and  about 
Michaelmas  fhould  be  ploughed  in  narrow  furrows,  about 
fix  inches  deep,  lying  rough  during  the  winter  feafon. 
The  following  fpring  the  ridges  fhould  be  harrowed  down* 
and  afterwards  laid  fmooth  with  fmaller  harrows,  bein°* 
in  April  ploughed  for  the  laft  time. 

Flax,  M.  Tlchiffeli  remarks,  thrives  beft  upon  land 
that  has  the  preceding  year  borne  a  crop  which  (haded  the: 
ground,  and  prevented  the  weeds  from  growing  ;  there¬ 
fore  good  flax  is  feldom  got  after  rye. 

This  writer  very  juftly  obferves,  that  the  quantity  of 
feed  to  be  fown  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  land,  never  lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than 
three,  bufhels  to  the  acre.  Light  land  fhould  be  fown 
earlieft,  but  always  after  the  dread  of  white  frofts  is  over* 
and  never  in  rainy  Aveather,  or  Avhen  the  ground  is  we#t ; 
a  mild  day  is  beft  for  this  purpofe,  when  the  wind* is 
not  in  the  north-eaft,  and  dew  may  be  expe&ed  in  the. 
evening. 

It  is  beft,  our  fcnfible  hufbandman  fays,  to  begin  to 
plough  for  fowing  after  noon,  the  harrow  following  clofe 
at  the  heel  of  the  plough.  A  little  before  fun-fet,  the 
reed  is  to  be  fpread,  beft  at  three  calls,  and  the  work 
eft  in  this  ftate  till  the  next  morning,  when,  without 
fail,  the  feed  muft  be  covered  with  light  harrows,  or 
Irong- rakes.  If  the  foil  is  rather  light,  and  the  fpring 
’ikely  to  be  dry,  it  will  be  beft  to  roll  the  land  ;  and  if  it 
was  not  manured  before  the  winter,  fome  very  rotten 
dung  may  be  fpread  after  the  feed  is  harrowed  in,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  field  is  rolled. 

It  is  better  to  ufe  no  dung  at  all  than  that  which  is  not 
well  rotted  :  foot  and  afhes,  hogs  or  cows  urine,  are  good 
manures  for  flax,  or  in  fact  almofl  any  thing  that  will  not 
carry  weeds  on  to  the  land. 

When  flax  is  grovvn  to  the  height  of  about  four  inches, 
it  may  fafely  be  weeded  ;  but  the  precautions  taken  in 
Switzerland  on  this  occafion  are  worth  notice.  There 
the  work  is  carefully  executed,  but  with  as  much  expe¬ 
dition  as  poflible,  the  weeders  going  bare-footed  into  the 
field,  and  working  as  much  as  they  can,  either  fitting  or 
lying  down,  heaping  the  weeds,  and  carrying  them  away 
every  time  they  leave  off  working.  The  weeders  fhould. 
alfo,  if  poflible,  always  face  the  wind,  by  beginning  at 
the  corner  of  the  field  to  which  the  wind  blows,,  as  in  this 
method  the  flax  will  rife  the  fooner  ;  and  the  Avork  fhould 
never  be  done  in  rainy  weather,  or  when  the  ground  is. 
Avet. 

If  the  flax  is  to  be  propped,  the  beft  time  to  do  it  is  at 
the  time  of  weeding.  To  prop  flax  is  to  fix  fupporters, 
about  the  fize  of  a  man’s  finger,  branched  a  little  at  the 
top,  and  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  at  the  diftance  of 
every  three  feet.. 

Flax  fhould  be  pulled  in  dry  weather,  in  general,  Avhen 
tire  foot  of  the  (talk  begings  to  turn  yelloAv,  though  the 
feed  fhould  not  be  quite  ripe.  If  the,  crop  is  not  all  of 
equal  ripenefs,  the  ripeft  fhould  be  feparated,  as,  if  all 
were  to  be  grafted  together,  the  unripe  part  would  be 
rotten  before  the  other  was  fufhciently  grafted it  is  alfo 

heft. 
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beft  to  pull,  though  at  onetime,  the  longefl  feparate  from 
the  fhorteft.  When  it  is  all  pulled,  it  mud  be  fpread  on 
graft-ground,  or  on  a  ftubble,  the  crop-end  ol  the  ihnk 
being  laid  to  the  fouth,  that  the  feed  may  ripen  tie 

better.  .  . 

M.  Tfchiffeli  is  of  opinion,  that  when  the  quantity  is 
large,  it  is  beft  to  feparate  the  feed  by  thrdhing  as  foon 
as  it  is  got  in,  in  the  following  manner.  The  beds  muft 
be  made  pretty  thick,  the  crop-ends  of  the  folk  touching 
the  wall  of  the  barn ;  and  over  the  feet  of  the  folks  a 
heavy  plank  is  to  be  laid,  to  prevent  the  flax  from  being 
fettered  about  in  threflring.  The  wall,  by  confining  the 
workmen,  will  prevent  them  from  finking  too  haid,  and 

thereby  damaging  the  flax.  .  .  ,  ,  • 

If  the  quantity  of  flax  is'  fmall,  it  may  be  rippled  m 
the  ordinary  way,  obferving  only  that  the  handfuls  be  not 
too  lar^e.  When  the  feed  is  feparated,  it  muft  be  laid  on 
a  cloth,  expofed  to  the  fun  for  feveral  days  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  it  fhould  be  kept  in  a  very  airy  place ;  but  muft  be 
ftirred  every  two  or  three  days  for  three  weeks,  it  may 
be  kept  in  this  condition  two  or  three  years,  without  the 
leaft  damage  ;  but  when  once  this  feed  is  deprived  of  its 

capfule,  it  will  fcarcely  ever  keep  above  a  year. 

When  the  flax  has  been  rippled,  it  muft  again  be  laid, 
but  thinner  than  the  firft  time,  on  a  grafs-field  that  has 
been  about  a  fortnight  before  mown,  being  fpread,  it 
poflible,  in  dry  years  on  damp  ground,  and  in  rainy  years 
on  dry  land,  but  never  on  wet  meadows,  it  mult  at  this 
period  be  carefully  turned  every  other  day,  if  the  weather 

is  wet,  or  the  dews  heavy.  .  r 

The  time  the  flax  is  in  grafting,  depends  on  the  coarie- 
neft  or  fineneft  of  the  ftaple,  the  heat  and  the  cold,  dry- 
neft  and  wetnefe  of  the  weather  ;  but  if,  in  bruifmg  be- 
’twixt  your  fingers,  the  top  of  the  ftalk  when  it  is  dry,  the 
harle  or  bark  feparates  eafily  from  the  woody  part  or  boon, 
and  this  laft  is  not  tough,  but  brittle,  the  flax  fhould  be 
taken  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  be  earned  under  cover 

as  foon  as  it  is  dry.  .  ,  . 

The  beft  method  of  drying  flax  for  braking,  this  ac¬ 
curate  writer  fays,  is  to  dig  a  hollow  place  m  the  eart  , 
two  feet  deep,  three  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  lining  it  with  ftone,  over  which,  at  the  height  oi 
about  four  feet,  is  fixed  a  griddle,  or  grating,  conlifting 
of  fmall  poles,  fecurely  made  fa  ft  to  four  or  fix  pnes,  01 

flakes,  driven  into  the  ground.  ,  a 

The  moil  proper  fuel,  we  are  told,  for  drying  the  flax, 
is  either  charcoal,  or  well-dried  turf,  as  well  becauie  they 
give  an  equal  degree  of  heat,  as  on  account  of  their  not 
producing  much  of  either  flame  or  fmoak. 

When  the  workmen  begin  to  brake  the  flax,  they  mutt 
go  on  brifldy  ;  for  it  fhould  be  done  whilft  it  is  hot  from 
the  grating,  and  fhould  be  effeded  by  an  equable  motion, 
beginning  at  the  crop-end.  .  .  _T  r 

In  this  manner  does  the  fen  Able  and  patriotic  Mont. 
Tfchiffeli  fay  that  flax  fhould  in  this  country  be  cultivated 
and  managed  j  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  miftaken,  the 
method  might,  with  very  little  variation,  be  to  advantage 

adopted  in  the  Britifh  iflands.  .  . 

As  different  countries  have  different  methods  m  culti¬ 
vating  the  various  produdions  of  the  earth  in  general  ; 
fo  thofe  relating  to  flax,  in  particular,  are  greatly  deverfi- 
fied.  We  "have,  therefore,  given  under  this  article  every 
thing  we  thought  worthy  the  reader’s  attention.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  method  pradifed  in  the  Mahera,  a  diftricl  of 
ibe  county  of  Rofcommon  in  Ireland  ;  and  was  wrote 
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by  Mr.  John  Irwin,  a  gentleman  who  lias  long  cultivated 
tiax  there  with  fuccefs. 


Of  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Flax  in  the  Mahera. 

The  poorer  fort  of  people  in  the  diftrid  I  live  in,  are  fo 
indigent,  that  they  are  almoft  in  aftate  of  flavery.  Indeed, 
within  thefe  laft  forty  years,  they  have  much  recovered 
from  their  bare  and  naked  condition,  owing  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  confiderable  extenfion  of  the  linen  ma- 

nufadure.  >  f  a 

Their  chief  riches  confift  in  their  annual  crops  ol  tlax, 

corn,  and  potatoes,  in  order  to  pay  their  rents,  which  they1 
help  off  with  day  labour  ;  a  moft  galling  article  to  them'? 
for,  as  to  cattle,  few  of  them  have  any,  or  but  a  milch- 
cow  or  two  at  moft,  which  are  appropriated  for  nourifhing 
generally  a  numerous  iffue.  ft  he  calves,  which  indufliy 
ouerht  to  be  let  remain  with  them  to  increafe  their  funds, 
or°to  clothe  their  families,  a  rapacious  landlord  feldom 
wants  a  pretence  of  appropriating  to  himfelf.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple  then,  from  neceffity,  it  is  evident,  muft  be  perfectly 
verfed  in  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  potatoes  ;  and  they 
would  fucceed  very  well  as  to  corn,  had  they  furmount- 
ed  a  few  old  prejudices  refpeding  the  form  or  make  of 
their  implements,  and  the  methods  of  ufing  them.  It  is, 
however,  from  ocular  knowledge  of  their  proceedings,  m 
my  work  and  their  own,  that  what  I  now  communicate 

to  you  is  founded.  ,  -a 

fthe  foil  about  Oran,  being  ftrong,  deep,  and  mont, 
with  a  clayey  loam  moftly  at  bottom,  yields  excellent  flax. 
It  is  here  fcarcely  ever  produced  immediately  from  the  ley. 
The  general  pradlice  is  as  follows  :  a  parcel  of  ley  land  in 
good  heart,  that  is,  which  has  not  been  ploughed  for  many 
years,  is  proclaimed  to  be  fet  to  graft  potatoes  (otherwife 
fpaddane,  a  very  miftaken  pra£lice,  efpecially  if  a  deep  foil, 
if  not  to  be  fended,  or  if  a  light,  if  not  marled,  or  limed, 
or  otherwife  manured)  for  this  land  the  poor  are  charged 
rom  three  pounds  to  five  pounds  per  acre,  fanding  not  al¬ 
ways  included  :  a  moft  uneonfcionable  price  ?  . 

They  generally  bargain  for  two  fucceflive  crops  ;  and  it 
is  for  their  benefit,  as  alfo  for  that  of  the  land,  to  have  it 
fended,  becaufe  it  ftrengthens  it  the  better  to  Hand  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  tillage,  and  to  come  the  fooner  to  turr,  and  yield 
a  good  coat  of  graft,  when  let  back  into  the  ley  ;  but  the 
iky-farmers  (thofe  who  hold  at  rack-rents)  are  moftly  fo 
greedy  for  grain,  that  it  is  with  reludance  they  agree  to 
fanding,  as  it  abates  fourteen  {hillings  per  acre  of  their 
price  When,  land  that  requires  it  isnotfarided  previous 
to  this  kind  of  tillage,  it  is  doing  it  great  prejudice  ;  but 
farmers  are  not  always  follicitous  about  this  matter,  efpe¬ 
cially  on  fhort  leafes.  -  ,  , 

Land  properly  fet  in  this  way  ought  to  be  fanded  at 

leafta  year  before  fetting,  that  it  might  have  proper  time 
to  penetrate  into  the  earth,  and  impregnate  it  with  its  felts ; 
but  they  are  fuch  bad  farmers  about  me,  that  they  fet,  land, 
and  plant  their  potatoes  almoft  at  the  fame  time.  Lven  in 
this  bad  way  the  land  fhould  be  fet  and  fanded  (or  otherwife 
manured)  atleaft  in  November,  and  the  potatoes  planted 
the  March  following  at  farthefl :  but  I  havefeen  land  not 
landed  till  March  or  April,  and  not  fowed  till  towards  the 
end  of  May,  (a  palpable  blunder  ;)  yet  this  land  has  yielded 
a  tolerable  crop,  owing  to  its  great  natural  fertility  ;  for  the 
fend  becomes  of  little  ufe,  if  the  land  is  tin  ned  up  foon  after 
it  is  frefh  laid  on.  This  does  much  hurt  in  the  country 
for  fuch  land,  after  it  is  let  out  for  a  long  fenes  of  tillage, 
(fuppofe  fifteen  years)  is  a  long  time  recovering  itfelf,  and 
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that  which  is  fpaddanized  out  of  the  ley,  and  notgravelled 
at  all,  unlefs  of  a  moft  fuperior  rich  kind,  is  doubly  injured. 

The  potatoes  fhould  be  dug  towards  the  end  of  OClober, 
or  beginning  of  November  at  fartheft,  (frofty  weather  ex¬ 
cepted)  to  make  room  for  a  crop  of  bere,  or  a  crop  of 
flax,  the  fpring  following  ;  if  for  flax,  the  land  fhould  get  a 
deep  ploughing  before  Chriftmas,  to  benefit  of  the  winter 
manure,  fuch  as  frofl,  fnow,  air,  &c.  and  a  crofs  plough¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  February  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
March,  it  ought  to  get  another  ploughing  in  the  track  of 
the  firft ;  then  the  ridges  to  be  harrowed  down  as  fine  and 
as  flat  as  poflible,  and  the  feed  fown  in,  and  lightly  co¬ 
vered  with  another  gentle  harrowing  ;  for  the  feed  is  not 
apt,  from  any  caufe  that  I  have  obferved,  to  be  difturbed 
in  the  ground. 

In  this  fituation  it  fhould  be  left  till  June,  then  weeded. 
Some  weed  it  when  four  or  five  inches  high  ;  but  treading 
it  fo  young  hurts  it  ;  and  this  weeding  is  of  no  ufe,  for  it 
mufl  be  weeded  again  before  pulling,  efpecially  in  deep 
chiltern  countries,  where  weeds  get  a-head  much  more 
than  in  light  gravelly  foils.  In  thefe  the  flax  is  always 
fhorter  and  finer,  and  the  feed  in  lefs  quantity ;  but  the 
Irifh  feed,  though  it  is  often  impofed  for  foreign,  is  never 
fo  good :  for  example,  the  firft  year’s  return  of  foreign 
feed  will  produce  a  middling  good  fort  of  flax,  whereas  the 
fecond  return  will  not.  To  fow  the  feed  even  fhould  be 
moft  carefully  attended  to :  a  commonly  fkilful  hand  will 
with  eafe  caft  it  properly,  the  method  being  fo  well  known. 
Sixteen  pecks  of  feeds  at  twelve  quarts  to  each  peck,  is  a 
proper  quantity  for  an  acre  of  good  light  foil.  In  my  deep 
grounds  I  have  known  fourteen  pecks  to  be  fufficient. 

The  feed  now  much  ufed  in  Ireland  is  the  Plantation, 
but  the  better  fort  of  the  Baltic  or  Riga  feed  I  would  pre'- 
fer.  The  Dutch  agrees  worft  of  all  with  our  climate.  The 
choice  of  it  is  eafily  known.  The  women  are  furprifing- 
ly  fkilful  in  every  thing  that  regards  this  plant :  one  of 
them  will  {hut  her  eyes,  put  her  hand  into  feveralhogfheads 
of  flax  feed,  and  fix  upon  that  which  is  beft  ;  but  they 
have  marks  from  preffing  it  to  oil  between  their  fingers,  fo 
as  to  obferve  the  edges,  and  from  tafte,  fmell,  and  view, 
without  requiring  to  make  the  other  common  experiments ; 
whence  they  are  feldom  deceived  ;  not  but  (he  merchants 
play  them  a  thoufand  tricks  in  this  article,  which  is  be¬ 
come  very  lucrative  of  late  years,  from  the  vaft  demands 
there  are  for  it. 

The  heavy,  pale  reddifh,  or  rather  clear  brown  looking 
feed,  being  thick  and  fhort,  and  oily  in  the  feel,  is  thebeft. 
Sometimes,  among  fome  parcels  of  the  feed,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  mixtures,  by  which  predications  the  women  immedi¬ 
ately  eftimate  the  quality  of  it.  The  old  Irifh  feed,  of  which 
quantities  are  ftill  fown,  is  the  worft  of  all ;  the  returns  are 
extremely  bad,  and  the  flax  but  indifferent  for  ufe. 

Two  crops  fucceffively  are  common  in  deep  rich  lands  ; 
but  as  flax  is  a  great  drawer,  they  are  not  the  better  for  it, 
as  it  greatly  retards  their  coming  to  grafs. 

We  always  fow  flax  after  potatoes  or  corn,  (bere)  and,  if 
proper  care  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  land,  find  it 
to  anfwer  well.  How  far  better  it  may  be  immediately  out 
of  frefh  land  manured,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  : 
fome  writers  recommend  this  method  ;  but  it  would  never 
anfwer  with  our  poor  people.  I  have  feldom  known  flax  to 
be  raifed  immediately  from  manured  grounds:  mine  being 
rich,  deep,  and  moift,  and  properly  wrought  to  return  a 
firft  crop  of  fome  other  article,  yields  afterwards  admirable 
flax.  Where  different  foils  can  be  had  in  the  fame  diftriCt, 
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it  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  richeft  and  ftrongeft,  with 
a  clayey  loam  at  bottom,  is  beft :  the  nature  of  this  plant 
requires  fuch,  being  a  great  drawer  of  the  nutritive  parts 
of  the  earth  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  medium  to 
be  followed  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  things  :  land  may  be 
made  too  rich  for  flax,  which  will  undoubtedly  lodge  it,  that 
is,  occafion  its  prematurely  lying  flat  to  the  ground :  this 
prevents  its  ripening,  confequently  occafions  great  waftc 
of  it,  total  lofs  of  feed,  and  what  is  recovered  of  it  manu¬ 
factures  but  indifferently,  and  ftands  the  tefts  of  ufe  worfe: 
however,  there  is  much  of  this  fort  fpun  into  yarn  by  the 
poor,  and  impofed  for  good  on  the  eagle-fighted  yarn- 
buyer,  notwithftanding  bis  great  vigilance. 

If  middling  good  land,  whether  in  the  ley  or  not,  he 
fallowed  early  in  the  fummer,  and  gets  the  proper  tilth 
till  the  March  following,  when  it  is  to  be  fown,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  it  will  yield  an  excellent  and  abundant  crop 
of  flax.  Land  cannot  be  ploughed  too  often,  or  made  too 
fine,  for  this  purpofe.  Flax  ought  to  be  fown  and  pulled 
in  dry  weather. 

It  is  ripe  in  my  neighbourhood,  generally  fpeaking,  not 
till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Auguft,  and  fometimes 
later,  when  late  fown :  the  better  fort  of  hufbandmen 
think  it  is  not  neceflary  to  fow  it  earlier  than  Good-Fri- 
day  :  about  that  time  moft  people  begin. 

The  poor  people  have  feveral  marks  by  which  they  know 
when  it  is  fit  for  pulling  :  the  degree  of  brownnefs  of  the 
colour  is  the  chief,  and  is  a  fufficient  guide  to  any  perfon. 
The  men  and  women,  promifeuoufly  ranged  in  a  row  a- 
breaft,  pull  it  expeditioufly  enough,  efpecially  if  they  are 
a  little  refrefhed  with  fome  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  lay  it  on  the  fwarth.  If  there  be  danger  of  rain,  they 
bind  it  the  fame  evening  into  fheaves,  and  ftook  it,  putting 
commonly  eight  fheaves  in  every  ftook.  Here  it  is  fuffered 
to  remain  for  fome  days,  till  it  is  fufficiently  dry  to  remove. 

The  poor,  from  neceflity,  proceed  to  manufacture  it  im¬ 
mediately,  by  rippling  of  the  rows,  and  watering  it,  &c. 
But  my  method  is  as  follows.  After  I  let  my  flax  fuffi¬ 
ciently  feafon  in  the  field,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
heating,  which  deftroys  it,  I  draw  it  into  my  haggard, 
ftack  it,  and  thatch  it  well.  Thus  I  let  it  remain  till  the 
next  fowing  time,  (March)  when  I  ripple  it  and  water  it, 
and,  if  I  have  leifure,  proceed  to  drefs  it ;  if  not,  make 
it  back  into  a  ftack,  and  let  it  lie  fo,  without  any  hazard 
of  danger,  as  long  as  convenient :  or,  (another  way)  foon 
after  pulling,  it  may  be  rippled,  watered,  and  flacked,  fo 
as  to  be  ready  for  dreffing  the  fpring  following.  But  I 
chufe  the  former  method,  becaufe  I  thereby  preferve  the 
feed,  and  fell  it,  if  I  take  a  little  care,  equal  to  the  fo¬ 
reign,  which  will  go  a  good  way  in  reimburfing  me  my 
expence  :  it  is  true  the  quantity  of  flax  will  be  fomewhat 
diminifhed  for  remaining  fo  long  unwatered ;  but  then  it 
makes  ample  amends  in  meliorating  it ;  for  I  have  obferved, 
that  the  flax  thus  managed  drefles  and  manufactures  much 
better,  and  when  in  linen,  it  wears  beft.  But  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  our  Irifh  ladies,  who  are  the  conductors  of  this 
branch,  from  the  time  the  flax  is  over  ground,  till  made 
into  linen,  is  fuch,  that  they  do  not  relifh  delays  of  this 
fort,  though  infinitely  the  beft  method  of  proceeding. 

For  watering  flax,  clear  ftagnated  pools  or  canals,  or 
ponds,  are  beft,  provided  there  are  no  fifli,  as  it  kills  them : 
fprings  andrunning  waters  mult  be  avoided.  To  fink  it 
under  water  is  proper,  and  let  it  lie  about  three  weeks, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  flax,  and  the 
condition  of  it  at  putting  in. 

H  h 
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‘  About  me  the  poor  people  ftill  perverfely  will  water  it  in 
boy  holes,  becaufe  they  think  the  water  cannot  be  too  left, 
and  that  the  banks  being  unincumbered  with  long  grafs, 
facilitate  the  drying  of  it. 

When  it  is  brought  home  (as  they  have  no  ovens)  they 
fix  a  large  hurdle  horizontally  by  a  ditch  fide  about  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground  :  on  this  they  lay  a  parcel  oi 
flax,  and  underneath  make  a  large  turf  fire,  and  keep  con- 
flantly  turning  it. 

They  judge  it  fit  for  the  brake,  by  rubbing  a  parcel  be¬ 
tween  their  hands,  and  finding  the  prickles  to  detach 
themfelves  eafily  from  the  flax. 

The  braking  is  a  very  laborious  part :  itis  pitythatabout 
where  I  live  there  are  no  engines  contrived  for  this  purpofe, 
as  it  would  fave  great  expence  in  labour.  This  part  of  the 
procefs  ought,  properly  fpeaking,  to  fall  folely  to  the  fiiare 
of  the  men ;  but  the  women  as  commonly  do  it,  which  I 
think  very  unfeemly,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  fee  a  man 
feutching  and  hackling  flax,  which  is  equally  as  common 
with  us  :  but  the  women  always  fcutch  mine,  and  I  find 
do  it  heft,  as  I  order  them  refrefhment,  it  being  merry¬ 
making  time,  (though  but  fhort)  like  vintage,  or  flieep- 
fhearing  time. 

The  conitruClion  of  thebrakers  I  need  not  explain ;  they 
are  Ample  engines,  and  known  to  every  body.  The  broad 
fcutch  is  belt,  as  it  hurts  the  flax  lefs :  it  ought  to  be 
made  of  well  feafoned  oak,  to  be  light,  that  the  women, 
who  are  dexterous  at  it,  may  manage  it  more  eafily. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  fkill  of  the  hackler,  who 
ought  to  be  very  expert  and  knowing  in  dividing  it  pro¬ 
perly,  and  in  arranging  the  forts  according  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  finenefs.  I  have  had  fome  hacklers  manage  this  mat¬ 
ter  fo  well,  that  out  of  the  very  tow  they  produced  I  had 
good  linen  for  common  ufe.  I  had  other  hacklers,  who, 
inflead  of  preparing  my  flax  to  fpin  to  eight  or  ten  dozen 
of  yarn  to  the  pound,  of  which  it  was  capable,  prepared 
it  fa  badly,  as  to  produce  me  only  from  four  to  fix  dozen 
ydrn. 

To  the  fpinners  we  keep  in  our  houfes  we  generally 
give  from  thirty-five  to  forty  fliillings  a  year :  thefe  fpin 
from  four  to  eight  dozen  yarn  ;  but  if  they  fpin  finer,  they 
are  entitled  to  get  a  gratuity  in  addition,  or  higher  wages. 
There  are  girls  in  plenty  in  the  north  of  Ireland  (where 
the  manufacture  mofl  Hourifhes)  who  fpin  furprifingly 
fine,  and  many  of  them  with  both  hands  at  once,  at  wheels 
adapted  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  fcarcely  any  of  thefe  ever 
come  into  the  parts  where  I  live. 

As  to  the  reft,  from  the  time  the  yarn  is  fent  to  the 
weaver,  till  it  is  brought  home  from  the  bleach  fit  for  ufe, 
it  forms  a  particular  procefs  in  itfelf,  and  fhall  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  public,  when  more  ample  leifure  will  per¬ 
mit.  However,  before  I  difmifs  this  fubjedt,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  make  a  few  detached  obfervations  to  illus¬ 
trate  ftill  more  what  I  have  already  faid. 

There  are  various  ways  to  know  good  feed,  which  is 
one  of  our  mofl  eflential  objects.  Firfl,  To  difeover  its 
thickncfs,  by  taking  fome  grains,  and fqueezing  them  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  until  the  white  edges  of  the  infide  pulp 
or  grain  are  forced  to  appear.  To  eflimate  its  goodnefs 
by  its  weight  may  be  eafily  done,  by  throwing  a  handful 
into  water,  and  if  good  it  will  fink  quickly.  To  prove  if 
it  be  oily,  throw  a  handful  on  the  fire,  and  if,  as  loon  as 
it  touches  the  coals,  it  burns  up  and  crackles,  its  goodnefs 
may  be  depended  on.  But  no  feed  of  Irifh  growth,  as  I 
faid  before,  will  thrive  well  a  fecond  year  in  any  of  the 
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foils  in  my  neighbourhood  ;  nor  will  the  fame  foil  anfvver 
for  more  than  two  fucceflive  feal'ons,  without  the  interme¬ 
diate  occupation  of  other  crops  procured  from  manures. 

As  the  culture  of  flax  lays  down  land  very  fmooth- 
ly  and  well,  if  you  chufe  to  have  your  land  let  out,  you 
may  fow  grafs-feeds  with  a  light  roller,  or  bufk,  in  fome 
little  time  after  your  flax  is  in  the  ground  :  they  will  not 
hurt  it  ;  and  by  this  means  you  will  have  a  full  coat  of 
grafs  the  fame  feafon,  which  otherwife  perhaps  would 
not  be  the  cafe  for  two  or  three  feafons,  flax  being  a  great 
impoverifher. 

When  the  flax  is  a  clear  yellow,  or  a  clear  brown, 
fomething  refembling  a  lemon  colour,  and  begins  to  drop 
its  leaves,  it  fhould  be  pulled  ;  but  never  when  it  is  green, 
though  often  done,  which  is  a  very  deflru&ive  method, 
for  in  this  cafe  it  lofes  confiderably  in  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity,  both  with  refpeCt  to  flax  and  feed.  Thofe  who  ima¬ 
gine  pulling  it  green  will  make  it  yield  the  finer  linen  are 
miflaken  :  they  need  only  confult  the  method  of  the  Fle¬ 
mings,  who  fufler  it  to  remain  the  longer  in  ground,  the 
finer  they  want  it  to  prove  for  their  laces,  cambricks,  &c- 
Care,  however,  fhould  be  taken  not  to  let  it  remain  too 
long  in  ground,  as  this  makes  it  work  badly,  yield  bad 
yarn,  and  not  bleach  fo  well. 

I  have  kept  my  flax  in  flack  in  my  haggard  fome  two  or 
three  feafons,  and  never  found  it  was  damaged  by  vermin, 
though  I  know  there  are  preventatives  laid  down  by  fome 
writers  for  this  purpofe. 

If  the  feafon  be  moifl,  there  is  no  flacking  it  with  fafe- 
ty,  till  it  remains  unheaped  a  confiderable  time  in  the 
barn,  as  the  leafl  heating  is  certain  deftruCtion  to  it. 

No  land  can  be  too  good  for  flax,  if  the  feed  be  duly 
proportioned  to  it.  If  the  crop  fails  on  a  rich  andflrong 
foil,  it  has  too  much  feed  ;  for  it  fhould  not  be  fo  thick, 
but  that  every  flem  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and 
air  to  fortify  it.  Mtfeum  Rujiicum ,  vol.  I.  page  5. 

A  Jhort  Account  of  the  Advantages  of  the  new  Machinery 
for  breaking,  fcoutchingy  and  beating  Flax  and  Hemp ,  in¬ 
vented  by  Robert  Mac  P  her  Jon ,  Affijlani-Secretary  to  the 
CojmnijJioners  and  Fruflees for  Improvements  in  Scotland. 

The  breaking  of  flax  by  the  Dutch  hand-brake  (which 
is  the  bell  old  method  of  breaking)  the  feutching  with 
flock  and  hand,  and  beating  with  hand-mallets,  being  la¬ 
borious,  tedious,  expenfive,  and  requiring  many  hands, 
it  was  thought  a  valuable  improvement,  when,  fome  years 
ago,  a  water-mill  was  invented,  by  which  thefe  operati¬ 
ons  are  performed  with  more  eafe  and  expedition.  But 
in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  a  fufficiency  of  water  and 
water-fall  is  not  to  be  met  with  ;  in  other  parts  where  thefe 
are  to  be  had,  lint-mills  are  not  ereCted,  on  account  of 
their  heavy  expence  ;  and  where-ever  erected,  they  are 
found  liable  to  the  following  inconveniencies.  Firfl,  The 
expence  of  fitting  up  the  mill,  making  dams,  the  aque¬ 
duct,  &c.  and  keeping  thefe  in  repair,  is  great;,  and 
much  damage  happens  by  fire,  and  by  water-floods.  Se¬ 
condly,  In  Scotland,  it  has  hitherto  been  found,  that  on 
account  of  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  and  difficulty  of  dreffing 
in  the  old  hand-methods,  flax  never  was  railed  in  confi¬ 
derable  quantities,  until  the  country  people  found  the 
conveniency  of  a  mill  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  there- 
.  fore  the  firfl  fitter  up  of  a  mill  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  there  was  none  before,  could  not  for  years  expert 
bufinefs  adequate  to  his  out-lay  of  money.  This  cir- 
}  -  cumflance 
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cumftance  obliged  the  linen  board  in  Scotland  to  defray 
part  of  the  expence  of  fitting  up  many  of  thefe  mills. 
Thirdly,  This  mill  is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  work¬ 
men  ;  many  have  loft  arms  by  it,  fome  their  lives,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  there  is  otherwife  remarkably  un¬ 
healthy.  Fourthly,  This  mill  is  fo  conftru&ed,  that  the 
ftroke  of  its  fcutchers  is  ineffectual,  unlefs  they  are  moved 
with  a  degree  of  violence,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  ut- 
moft  dexterity  and  clofeft  care  can  prevent  from  deftroying 
a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  flax  ;  and  as  that  (kill  and 
unremitted  attention  cannot  be  expected  among  a  number 
of  common  day-labourers,  the  great  wafte  of  flax  always 
attending  thefe  mills  is  eafily  accounted  for,  efpecially  as 
unfkilful  hands  are  often  employed  ;  for  being  called  to 
this  work  only  in  winter,  the  lint-miller  muft  content  him- 
felf  with  labourers  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon, 
are  not  otherwife  engaged.  Fifthly,  The  carriage  of  the 
rough  flax  to  mills  at  a  diftance,  the  delay  there,  fome- 
times  for  months,  till  others  be  ferved,  during  which  time 
the  flax  muft  lie  without  doors:  damage,  embezzlement, 
&c.  thefe  are  much  complained  of; ‘and,  with  the  wafte 
before-mentioned,  have  in  general  ruined  the  chara&er  of 
thefe  mills.  Sixthly,  The  expence  of  flax-drefling  is  ftill 
kept  high,  becaufe  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  muft  have  a 
large  rent,  efpecially  as  his  outlay  upon  it  is  extenfive  ;  the 
miller  muft  have  a  living ;  and  the  workmen  extraordinary 
wages  for  fuch  dangerous  and  unhealthy  work.  In  fhort, 
it  has  become  very  doubtful,  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
thefe  mills  have  not  been  more  hurtful  than  beneficial  to 
the  manufa&ure. 

The  new  water-mill  fordrefling  flax  and  hemp,  invented 
by  Robert  Macpherfon,  removes  part  of  thefe  inconve- 
niencies.  For,  i.  It  is  much  lefs  wafteful  of  the  flax :  as 
much  fo,  it  is  prefumed,  as  water  machinery  can  poflibly 
be.  It  not  only  yields  more  flax  from  the  fcutch,  but  the  flax 
dreffed  by  it  yields  ftill  more  from  the  heckle.  2.  It  is  fitter 
for  drefling  long  hemp.  3.  It  is  no  way  dangerous  nor  un¬ 
healthy  to  the  workmen.  4.  It  requires  a  lefs  expenfive 
mill-houfe,  and  lefs  annual  repair.  5.  It  requires  much 
lefs  water.  6.  For  one,  two,  or  a  few  workmen,  the 
parts  of  its  machinery  which  drefs  the  flax  or  hemp,  may 
be  joined  to  the  movement  of  a  corn-mill,  or  any  other 
mill,  by  a  fmall  iron-axle,  or  by  rope  and  pully,  through 
any  wall  or  partition,  at  a  fide,  above,  or  below. 

Where  much  bufinefs  in  the  beating  way  is  to  be  done, 
the  new  machinery  with  water  or  a  horfe,  gives  entire 
fatisfaClion.  But  fcutching  proves  an  operation  that  re¬ 
quires  more  judicious  management  than  can  be  expeCfed 
at  a  public  water-mill.  A  lint-miller,  who  drefl'es  flax  for 
others,  finds  his  profit  in  the  difpatch  made  by  the  great 
velocity  which  can  be  given  to  the  fcutchers  by  a  power  of 
water ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  flax  lofes  more  by  the 
wafte  occafioned  by  that  velocity  than  the  miller  gains  by 
the  greater  difpatch.  In  fhort,  the  drefling  of  flax  by  any 
expenfive  public  water-mill  remains  ftill  liable  to  many 
of  the  inconveniencies  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
paper. 

The  foot-machines  (likewife  invented  by  Robert  Mac¬ 
pherfon)  it  is  prefumed,  obviate  all  thefe  inconvenien¬ 
cies,  and  go  far  towards  bringing  flax-drefling  to  per¬ 
fection.  For,  1.  They  wafte  the  flax  or  hemp  as  little  as 
the  hand  methods  of  drefling.  2.  They  are  much  more 
expeditious,  and  as  much  fo  as  dare  be  attempted  without 
deftroying  a  confiderable  part  of  the  flax  or  hemp,  which 
above  every  thing  elfe  ought  to  be  avoided.  3.  The  work- 
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mg  with  them  is  not  fo  laborious  as  the  hand  methods. 
4.  They  are  not  dangerous  to  the  workmen.  5.  They 
are  not  too  bulky  for  general  ufe:  they  are  portable  upon 
a  cart,  are  of  fmall  expence,  fimple  conftru&ion,  can  be 
made  by  any  good  carpenter  and  fmith,  and  each  machine 
is  wrought  by  a  Angle  perfon. 

With  thefe  foot-machines  any  perfon  may  have  his  flax 
or  hemp  dreffed  under  his  own  eye,  by  his  own  fervants, 
and  at  times  when  otherwife  they  would  be  idle,  in  the 
dark  afternoons  of  winter,  when  the  lanthorns  ufed  by 
hecklers  will  prevent  accidents  by  fire,  and  in  the  day-time 
when  bad  weather  hinders  working  in  the  fields.  Thus 
the  drefling  of  flax  and  hemp  becoming  eafy,  the  raifing 
of  thefe  crops,  of  all  the  moft  profitable  to  the  farmer, 
and  to  the  country,  will  become  more  general ;  many  will 
have  their  flax  or  hemp  dreffed  by  their  own  fervants, 
without  expence ;  and  when  others  are  hired  to  that  work, 
the  expence  muft  be  much  lefs  than  by  the  hand  methods, 
as  the  machines  are  greatly  more  expeditious.  The  water¬ 
mills  are  not  taken  into  this  comparifon,  becaufe  their 
wafte  of  the  flax  or  hemp  overbalances  the  profit  of  their 
greater  difpatch. 

The  importance  of  this  new  machinery  to  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  ami  the  colonies,  muft  appear  very  great,  when  the 
following  particulars  are  confidered. 

The  value  of  the  flax  and  hemp  raifed  in  Eng-  1. 

land  yearly  cannot  be  reckoned  lefs  than  —  250,000 
It  appears  from  the  Cuftomhoufe  accounts,  that 
there  was  imported  into  England,  fromChrift- 
mas  1 762,toChriftmas  1763, 1 00,997  bufhels 
of  Linfeed.  In  the  fens  about  Lincoln- Wafli, 
thirty  towns  and  villages  have  yearly  about 
6000  acres  of  flax  and  hemp.  There  are 
likewife  fome  thoufand  acres  of  thefe  crops 
yearly  in  the  marfh-lands  on  the  borders  of 
York  and  Lincolnfhires.  The  town  of  Snaith 
in  Yorkfhire  has  the  greateft  flax-market  of 
any  place  in  Britain. 

The  value  of  the  flax  and  hemp  raifed  in  Scot¬ 
land  yearly  is  calculated  about  — - 190,000 

There  is  imported  into  Scotland  about  60,000 
bufhels  of  linfeed  yearly. 

The  value  of  the  flax  and  hemp  raifed  in  Ireland 

yearly  may  be  reckoned  about  —  —  —  —  500,000 
The  linen  manufacture  there  is  about  double  that 
in  Scotland,  and  moftly  made  of  their  own 
flax.  -  — ■ 

Sum  of  thefe  —  —  —  940,000 

The  expence  of  breaking  and  fcutching  that  940,000 
pounds  worth  of  flax  and  hemp  may  be  reckoned  1 50,000 
pounds ;  one  half  of  which,  or  75,000  pounds  per  annum, 
muft  come  in  time  to  be  faved  by  the  ufe  of  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  ;  for  the  new  fcutcher  does  more  than  double  the  work 
of  the  old  hand-fcutch  in  the  fame  time.  The  new  brake 
is  not  fo  advantageous  in  that  refpeCt ;  yet  the  inventor 
thinks  he  errs  on  the  fafe  fide,  when  he  ftates  the  new  brake 
and  fcutcher  both  together,  as  doing  only  double  work. 

The  colonies  in  America  are  now  encouraged  to  raiie 
flax  and  hemp,  by  a  parliamentary  bounty  in  Britain. 

The  great  advantages  of  raifing  our  own  feed,  flax, 
and  hemp,  inftead  of  providing  them  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  need  not  be  here  reprefented.  What  is  at  prefent 
imported  appears  from  the  cuftomhoufe  accounts  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  aforefaid  new  ma- 
H  h  2  chinery 
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chinery  will  be  the  means  of  increasing  our  own  growth, 
and  confcquently  decreafing  the  foreign  importation. 


The  linfeed  imported  into  England  is  annually 

about  100,000  bufhels,  reckoned  in  value  1. 
about  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  40,000 

Into  Scotland,  about  60,000  bufhels  —  • —  25,000 

Into  Ireland,  about  80,000  —  —  —  —  34,000 

Flax  and  hemp  into  England,  about  —  —  700,000 

Into  Scotland,  about  —  —  —  — *  —  1 20,000 

Into  Ireland,  about  —  —  —  — 


Sum  of  thefe,  exclufive  of  the  blank  for  Ireland  919,000 
And  that  there  can  be  no  want  of  market  for  an  exten- 
fion  of  our  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  (which  the 
new  flax-machinery  muft  greatly  promote)  appears  evident 
from  the  extenfive  importation  of  thefe  manufactures  from 
foreign  countries;  for,  according  to  the  Cuflomhoufe  ac¬ 
counts,  there  is  annually  imported  into  England,  from 
the  continent  of  Europe. 


Linen-yarn,  of  value  about  —  —  —  —  —  200,000 

Linen-cloth,  of  value  about - - 1,500,000 


And  thread,  lace,  fail-cloth,  cordage,  Sacking,  * 

See.  the  amount  of  which  muft  alfo  be  con¬ 
siderable. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XIV.  reprefenting  the  Foot-Ma¬ 
chines  for  Breaking  and  Beating  Flax  and 
Hemp. 

Of  the  Foot-Brake. 

A  The  three  under-brake  teeth,  or  fwords,  feventeen 
inches  long,  three  inches  deep,  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  inch  thick  at  back  or  bottom,  a  quarter  of  an 
B  inch  at  edge,  the  edges  two  and  three  quarters 
inches  afunder  at  the  end  next  the  guide  B,  and 
two  inches  afunder  at  the  other  end. 

C  The  two  upper  teeth,  about  an  inch  fhorter  than  the 
under  teeth. 

D  The  brake-mallet,  about  thirty-three  pounds  Englifh 
weight. 

E,  e.  A  compound  foot-treadle.  E  is  eight  feet  four 
F  inches  between  the  fulcrums,  raifed  at  F  eight 
inches  above  the  ground  (or  rather  five  inches 
higher  than  the  fiance  of  the  workman.)  e  is  two 
feet  four  inches  between  the  fulcrums,  and  is  raifed 
G  at  G  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground  ;  that  is, 
fifteen  inches  higher  than  the  fiance,  of  the  work¬ 
man. 

H  The  fword  or  upright  timber-rod  which  turns  the 
wheel  by  the  treadle-crank. 

I  The  treadle-crank,  of  feven  and  a  half  inches  radius. 
K  The  fly-wheel,  four  and  a  half  feet  diameter,  above 
Sixty  pounds  Englifh  weight.  As  here  reprefented 
it  is  beat  or  caft-iron,  but  it  is  alfo  made  of  timber. 
L  Brafs  cods  or  bufnes. 

M,  m  'Flic  lifting  crank,  m  is  fixed  firm  upon  the  axle  of 
the  fly,  while  the  crank  M,  about  eight  inches  ra¬ 
dius,  plays  freely  round  the  axle.  In  pofition  firft, 
m  begins  to  take  round  the  crank  (which  by  the 
lever  R  pulls  up  the  mallet :)  when  it  comes  to 
pofition  Second,  the  mallet  is  again  at  liberty,  and 
by  its  weight  pulls  up  the  crank  (fafter  than  the 
fixed  pieces  move)  into  pofition  third. 
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N.  B.  The  treadle-crank  is  advanced  about  one  eighth 
part  of  the  circle  before  the  lifting  crank, 
a  A  fmall  pulley,  which  turns  eafily  round  on  the  end 
of  the  crank,  and  to  which  a  rope  is  fixed. 

O  A  piece  of  timber  which  prevents  the  rope  from  fall¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  axle,  but  which  fhould  not  rub 
againft  the  rope  in  its  coming  down. 

P  Here  the  rope  pafles  between  two  fridtion -rollers, 
which  are  fo  placed  that  the  rope  comes  down  there 
four  inches,  or  half  the  radius  of  the  lifting  crank, 
or  the  fide  of  a  plummet-line  crofting  the  center  of 
the  wheel ;  that  is,  to  the  fide  on  which  the  crank 
turns  when  it  pulls  down  the  rope. 

Q^A  pillar,  which  Serves  only  to  Support  the  guard  for 
the  rope  O,  and  the  fridlion-rollers  at  P. 

R  The  lever. 

S  The  lever-pillar. 

T  Part  of  the  mallet-frame. 

U  Two  pillars  which  guide  the  brake-mallet. 

V  An  iron  Spring  which  receives  the  leap  of  the  mallet, 
and  throws  it  the  quicker  down. 

W  The  pillars  which  Support  the  fly. 

X,U  The  pillars  which  bear  the  brake-teeth  and  mallet. 

Y  Spur  and  crofs,  Supports  of  the  pillars. 

Z  The  bottom  frame-piece. 

a  A  broad  ftool  upon  which  the  workman  Hands,  three 
inches  above  the  ground. 

The  brake-teeth  are  made  of  good  beech  or  planetree, 
the  brake-mallet  of  planetree,  afh,  elm,  birch,  or  oak ; 
the  fword,  or  upright  timber-rod  between  the  treadle  and  the 
treadle-crank,  of  beech,  planetree,  or  birch  ;  and  the  lever 
of  beech,  afh,  or  oak.  The  fly-wheel,  if  timber,  fhould  be 
made  of  oak,  afh,  beech,  elm,  or  planetree.  All  the  other 
parts  of  timber  worth  mentioning  may  be  made  of  fir. 

Of  the  Foot-Beaters. 

The  before-mentioned  brake  may  at  any  time  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  beater  of  flax  and  hemp,  by  removing  the 
brake-teeth,  and  putting  in  their  place  flat  boards.  In  the 
upper  of  thefe  boards  may  be  driven  thirty-two  nails,  the 
head  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  point 
of  the  head  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  the 
points  of  the  nail-heads  may  be  placed  one  inch  clear 
afunder,  and  in  the  order  marked  B,  at  equal  difiances,  as. 
in  this  way  any  of  the  nails  may  moft  eafily  be  drawn  out 
in  repairing  the  mallet.  An  iron  hoop  ahout  the  mallet 
will  prevent  its  burfting  with  the  indriving  of  the  nails. 

For  the  foie  purpofe  of  beating  flax  and  hemp,  the  nar¬ 
row  end  of  the  mallet  is  placed  toward  the  workman  ;  and 
where  there  is  much  work  in  that  way,  the  mallet  and  fly 
may  be  made  heavier,  and  then  two  or  more  workmen 
can  work  together  upon  the  foot-treadles,  which  may  alfo 
be  made  equally  long. 

Plate  XVIL  Fig.  j .  reprefents  the  Scutching  machine, 
where  b  B  G  is  the  foot-board ;  D,  D,  Scutchers ;  Q^the 
center  of  the  iron  wheel  c,  C,  CU  s,  the  upright  piece, 
or  Scutching  flack  ;  A  the  piece  on  which  the  hand  refts  in 
order  to  fcrutch  the  flax.  The  machine  is  put  in  motion 
by  the  nunch  at  M,  which  is  moved  by  the  foot-board. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  our  account  of 
the  various  methods  ufed  in  cultivating  and  dreffing  flax, 
becaufe  it  is  an  article, which,  with  proper  encouragement, 
may  become  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  thefe  kingdoms  ; 
and  therefore,  we  were  perfuaded  that  we  could  not  do  a 
more  acceptable  piece  of  Service  to  the  hufbandman,  than 
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by  giving  the  various  methods  at  full  length,  though  we 
arc  confcious  that  in  doing  this  the  reader  will  meet  with 
fomc  repetitions,  which  could  not  be  avoided  without  cur¬ 
tailing  the  whole,  and  confequently  rendering  it  lefs 
valuable. 

FLAYL.  See  Flail. 

FLEABANE,  or  Fleawort ,  the  name  of  a  perennial 
weed  common  in  paftures,  the  {talk  of  which  is  round, 
bending,  folid,  and  heavy.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  fltarp- 
pointed,  wrinkled,  downy,  and  embrace  the  {talk  on 
which  they  grow  very  thick  without  any  regularity.  The 
{lowers  are  yellow,  radiated,  and  inclofed  in  a  flower-cup, 
made  of  narrow  feales  like  briftles. 

FLEAK,  a  gate  fet  up  in  a  gap. 

FLEAWORT.  See  Fleabane. 

FLET-MILK,  milk  that  has  been  fkimmed,  or  had 
the  cream  taken  off. 

FLOATING  of  Meadows.  See  the  article  Mea¬ 
dow. 

FLOTE-FESCUE  grafs ,  an  excellent  grafs  for  cattle, 
growing  in  watery  places. 

The  flote-fefeue  affords  excellent  feet  for  horfes.  Mr. 
Stillingfleet,  quoting  a  piece  publifhed  in  the  Amaen. 
Acad.  vol.  III.  entitled  Plantes  Efculeutes ,  takes  notice, 
that  the  author  of  it  fays,  article  90,  “  That  the  feeds 
of  this  grafs  are  gathered  yearly  in  Poland,  and  from 
thence  carried  into  Germany,  and  fometimes  into  Swe¬ 
den,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  manna-feeds.  Thefe 
are  much  ufed  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  account  of 
their  nourifhing  quality  and  agreeable  tafte.” 

Our  ingenious  countryman,  in  his  addition  to  this 
paffage,  has  the  following  words :  “  Mr.  Dean,  a  very 
fen  Able  farmer  at  Rufcomb,  Berkfhire,  allured  me,  that 
a  held,  always  lying  under  water,  of  about  four  acres, 
that  was  occupied  by  his  father  when  he  was  a  boy,  was 
covered  by  a  kind  of  grafs  that  maintained  five  farm- 
horfes  in  good  heart,  from  April  to  the  end  of  harveft, 
without  giving  them  any  other  kind  of  food,  and  that  it 
yielded  more  than  they  could  eat.  He,  at  my  defire, 
brought  me  fome  of  the  grafs,  which  proved  to  be  the 
flote-fefeue,  with  a  mixture  of  the  marfh-bent.  Whether 
this  laft  contributes  much  towards  furnilhing  fo  good  a 
pafture,  I  cannot  fay.  They  both  throw  out  roots  at  the 
joints  of  the  ftalks,  and  therefore  likely  to  grow  to  a  great 
length.  In  the  index  of  dubious  plants,  at  the  end  of 
Ray’s  Synopfis,  there  is  mention  made  of  a  grafs,  under 
the  name  of  gramen  cannium  fupinum  longijfmum ,  growing 
not  far  from  Salifbury,  twenty-four  feet  long.  This  muff, 
by  its  length,  be  a  grafs  with  a  creeping  ftalk ;  and  that 
there  is  a  grafs  in  Wiltfhire,  growing  in  watery  meadows, 
fo  valuable,  that  an  acre  of  it  lets  for  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds,  I  have  been  informed  by  feveral  perfons.  Thefe 
circumftances  incline  me  to  think  it  muff  be  the  flote- 
fefeue  ;  but  whatever  grafs  it  be,  it  certainly  muff  deferve 
to  be  enquired  after. 

“  There  is  a  clamminefs  on  the  ear  of  the  flote-fefeue 
when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  that  taftes  like  honey,  as  I  have 
often  found  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  perhaps,  they  are  called 
manna-feeds. 

“  Linnaeus  Flor.  Suec.  article  95,  fays,  that  the  bran 
of  this  grafs  will  cure  horles  troubled  with  hots,  if  kept 
from  drinking  for  fome  hours.”  So  far  the  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  Mr.  Stillingfleet. 

From  what  has  been  faid  above,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  flote-fefeue  is  one  of  the  beft  grafies  that  we  can  culti- 
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vate  for  the  ufe  of  our  horfes,  and  the  more  efpecially,  as 
it  appears  to  thrive  bell:  in  wet,  low  meadows,  where 
many  other  grafies  would  not  grow. 

There  are  at  Cla£ton-Lodge,  in  the  county  of  Effex, 
not  far  from  Thorp,  fome  low  meadows,  which  are  every 
year  flooded  for  months  together  during  the  winter  feafon  : 
thefe  meadows  are  covered  with  a  grafs  of  a  remarkable 
fattening  quality  ;  for  when  old  cows  have  been  turned 
into  them,  though  they  were  ever  fo  poor  and  low  in  flefh, 
they  have  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time  grown  as  remark¬ 
ably  fat ;  and  when  killed,  their  meat  would  appear  as 
fine,  and  tafte  as  well,  as  that  of  any  fleer  or  ox  ; 
therefore  it  is  reafpnably  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  grafs 
growing  in  thefe  meadows  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
flote-fefeue. 

FLY,  in  turnips.  See  Turnips. 

Fly,  in  fheep,  a  fpecies  of  maggot  very  troublefome 
to  that  animal.  The  reader  will  find  an  infallible  method 
to  deftroy  thefe  troublefome  infefts  under  the  article  Scab 
in  Sheep. 

FOAL-TEETH.  See  the  article  Age  of  a  Horfc. 

FODDER,  hay,  ftraw,  haulm,  &c.  given  to  cattle. 

In  the  foddering-yards  of  backfides,  or  other  out- 
houfes,  to  have  feveral  divifions,  over  and  above  what  is 
conllantly  ufed,  has  great  conveniencies  in  it ;  one  of 
which  is,  that  in  them  you  may  difpofe  of  a  two-yearling 
cow,  or  another  cow,  at  the  time  of  bulling ;  not  only 
to  keep  them  from  a  bull,  but  from  the  other  beafls  alfo, 
that  would  be  leaping  fuch  a  cow,  whereby  they  may  hurt 
each  other,  See.  efpecially  cows  forward  with  calf  will 
be  apt  to  warp  by  leaping  a  bulling-cow. 

The  open  winters  make  hay  the  deareft,  if  a  hard  froft 
and  fnow  come  at  the  fore-hand  of  them  ;  for  if  once 
cattle  come  to  fodder,  they  muff  be  held  to  it,  or  they 
will  receive  great  damage.  In  walhy  weather  all  the 
hay  that  can  be  given  to  cattle  will  not  make  them 
thrive,  but  in  dry  frofty  weather  they  will  thrive  with 
their  meat  very  well. 

Mr.  Lifle  fays,  that  he  let  his  cows  go  at  large  from 
their  foddering-yard,  during  the  winter,  and  fo  continued 
till  April,  when  they  fed  on  fome  grafs  ;  and  thofe  that 
had  calved,  he  foddered  with  hay  :  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  by  the  middle  of  April  his  cows  would 
not  Hand  to  eat  any  ftraw  at  all,  but  were,  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  fo  weaned  from  ftraw,  by 
baits  of  grafs  and  hay,  that  they  fell  off  from  the  ftraw 
quite,  and  grew  much  leaner,  and  worfe  in  flelh  than  they 
had  been,  and  apparently  worfe  than  the  farmers  cows, 
which  were,  after  the  winter  months,  wholly  pent  up  to 
their  ftraw,  and  to  the  pond. 

All  forts  of  cattle  that  chew  the  cud,  as  fheep,  cows, 
&c.  care  not  to  graze  after  each  other,  nor  to  eat  one 
another’s  leavings  in  the  foddering-yards,  but  cattle  that 
do  not  chew  the  cud  will  eat  after  thofe  that  do,  and 
vice  verfa. 

Pliny  tells  us,  where  hay  was  fcarce,  it  was  ufual  to 
feed  their  cattle  with  chaff"  and  barley-ftraw.  Of  chaff, 
fays  he,  that  is  the  beft  fort,  which  is  the  thinneft  and 
fmalleft,  and  neareft  to  dull ;  the  beft  therefore  is  from 
millet,  the  next  from  barley,  and  the  worft  from  wheat, 
except  it  be  for  hard-labouring  beafts. 

On  found  experience  I  am  convinced,  fays  Mr.  Lifle, 
that  in  our  hilly-country  we  ought  not  to  have  any  de¬ 
pendence  on  fending  our  cattle  out  of  the  foddering- 
yard  to  grafs  before  the  middle  of  Elay,  and  therefore 

we 
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■we  ought  to  be  provided  with  winter  fodder  for  cows 
accordingly. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter,  fuppofe  the  latter  end  of 
October,  and  a  great  part  of  November,  while  cattle  {till 
continue  out  in  the  field  at  grafs,  it  is  very  neceflary  to 
fodder  them  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  hoar-froft 
hangs  on  the  grafs,  which  they  will  not  eat  kindly  off  til 
the  fun  has  warmed  it. 

The  ftraddling  racks  are  bed:  for  foddering,  if  made 
ftrong  enough,  that  is,  fo  as  not  to  be  over-turned ;  for 
thefe  racks  may  be  lifted  up  as  the  dung  mixen  rifes, 
which  thofe  fixed  in  the  ground  cannot  be. 

It  is  a  practice  in  many  places,  to  tie  their  cows  up 
to  a  rack  to  fodder ;  but  if  a  perfon  would  rightly  con- 
fider  the  places  where  it  is  done,  we  fhould  find  it  only 
ufed  where  the  fodder  is  good,  being  either  hay,  or 
very  good  ftraw  ;  but  in  the  hill-country  of  Hampfhire, 
where  the  cattle  have  ftraw  fodder  only,  and  that  not  fo 
good  as  the  ftraw  in  the  valleys,  the  cuftom  is  to  fodder 
their  cows  in  racks,  or  cribs,  in  the  open  yard,  which 
they  think  better  than  tying  their  cattle  up  to  racks  in 
houfes  ;  for  though  in  cold  and  rainy  weather  the  houfes 
may  keep  their  loins  dry,  yet  in  countries  where  the  fod¬ 
der  is  coarfe,  efpecially  after  wet  and  backward  harvefts, 
when  the  fpirit  of  the  ftraw  is  waftied  out  by  the  rain, 
the  giving  cattle  ftraw  from  racks,  from  whence  they 
cannot  pick  and  choofe,  as  from  cribs  they  may,  is  judged 
to  tend  to  the  impoverifhing  the  cattle,  whereas  in  cribs 
they  can  pick  the  fweet  from  the  coarfe. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  cattle  eating 
their  fodder,  when  frefh  threfhed,  and  when  it  has  been 
threfhed  two  or  three  days,  efpecially  if  the  ftraw  be  but 
indifferent  fodder.  Lijle's  Husbandry ,  vol.  I.  page  392. 

FOGGE,  long  grafs  remaining  in  paftures  till  winter. 

FOISSEN,  the  natural  juice  or  moifture  of  the  grafs 
or  other  herbs. 

FOLD,  the  moveable  inclofure  wherein  fheep  are  con¬ 
fined  during  the  night. 

It  appeare  that  the  fheep-folds  of  the  eaftern  nations 
were  not  fuch  as  ours,  but  houfes  erected  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Mr.  Garret,  who  has  lived  four  years  in  Spain,  fays  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Lifie,  aff ures  me,  that  in  thofe  parts  where 
he  was,  they  fold  their  fheep  as  we  do  ours,  only  their 
fold  is  made  netwife  with  ftrong  cords,  and  about  fix 
feet  high,  with  the  bottom  flaked  down  to  the  ground, 
and  two  cur-dogs,  of  a  breed  between  a  maftiff  and  a 
greyhound,  lie  within  the  fold  to  guard  the  fheep  from 
the  wolf. 

“  In  favour  rather  of  keeping  a  weather-flock  than  an 
ewe-flock  on  the  hill  country,  befides  other  convenien¬ 
ces,  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fold  for  barley  at  the 
principal  time  when  it  does  moft  good,  viz.  on  the  fal¬ 
lows  between  the  latter  end  of  February  and  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  ewes  cannot  be  folded. 

“  The  limitation  of  an  ewe-flock  for  folding  and  keep¬ 
ing  on  throughout  the  winter,  or  be  it  a  weather-flock, 
ought  to  depend  on  thefe  rules  ;  Firft,  Not  to  keep  more 
at  winter  than  you  can  winter,  either  by  meads,  or  fowed 
grades  and  hay.  Secondly,  Not  to  be  iatisfied  that  you 
can  provide  hay  for  them  by  fowed  grades,  as  broad  clo¬ 
ver,  &c.  in  cafe  fuch  lands  as  are  fitted  to  carry  fuch  grades, 
lie  at  a  diftance  for  mowing,  whereby  you  muft  maintain 
them  with  dung,  where,  by  reafon  of  carriage,  it  will  be 
chargeable,  unlefs  your  fold  can  maintain  more  ground 


than  your  out-lying  lands  to 'your  farm,  which,  in  the 
hill  country,  is  not  likely  :  and  to  carry  but  feven  or  eight 
pots  of  dung  in  a  day,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance,  and  mow¬ 
ing,  is  not  reaping  a  profit,  but  bare  exchanging  :  but  if 
you  have  much  land  round  about,  and  near  your  houfe, 
whereto  you  can  carry  thirty  or  forty  load  of  dung  a  day, 
and  which  will  bear  broad  clover  hay,  then  you  may  in- 
creafe  your  flock  proportionably. 

“  As  to  fatting  your  ewes  and  lambs  out  of  your  flock, 
if  you  have  lands  difpofed  for  fatting,  you  ought  to  con- 
fider,  if  you  break  your  flock  by  drawing  out  ewes  with 
their  lambs  for  that  purpofe,  what  flock  you  will  have  left 
to  fold  ort  your  wheat  fallows,  and  how  far  your  wheat 
land  ftands  in  need  of  a  fold ;  for  if  you  leave  yourfelf  not 
fuificient,  it  will  be  indifcretion  to  weaken  your  fold  ;  be¬ 
fides,  it  will  hurt  your  breed  ;  for  you  will  draw  off  many 
forward  lambs,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  carried  on 
the  breed  otherwife,  and  when  a  hill  country  farmer  is 
fettled  in  a  flock,  it  is  not  good  to  be  buying  yearly,  to 
keep  up  his  complement,  on  account  of  many  dangers 
which  may  from  thence  enfue :  it  is  better,  therefore,  in 
fuch  cafe  to  buy  ewes  with  their  forward  lambs  to  put  in¬ 
to  your  fatting  grounds  ;  but  in  cafe  you  fow  wheat  land 
good  enough  without  the  fold,  or  have  another  way  of 
manuring  it,  by  liming,  &c.  then  it  may  be  very  well 
to  fat  off'  certain  numbers  of  your  flock. 

“  Though,  fays  a  very  good  farmer  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance,  I  have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  winter  folding,  or 
to  fold  on  barley  fown,  and  may  in  time  fallow  on  grafs-  y 
ground  inftead  of  barley-land,  yet  I  would  fold  on  barley- 
land  fallowed  or  ftirred,  from  the  time  my  lambs  were 
ftiff  enough  after  lambing  to  go  on  fuch  fallows  *,  for, 
fays  he,  the  benefit  ef  an  acre  fo  folded,  is  three  times  as 
good  as  one  winter-folded  for  barley. 

“  Farmer  Glyde,  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  with  whom  I 
was  talking  of  hufbandry  affairs,  told  me,  there  was  one 
thing  he  believed  I  knew  not  of,  which  he  would  tell  me  ; 
he  would,  he  faid,  advife  me  to  fold  my  ewes  and  lambs 
on  the  barley-land  in  the  fpring,  and  divide  my  flocks  in 
folding  ;  for,  faid  he,  two  hundred  ewes  and  their  lambs 
will  do  as  much,  if  not  more  good,  by  folding  on  an 
acre  of  land,  as  four  hundred  weathers  :  I  have,  faid  he, 
folded  a  part  of  the  fame  land  at  the  fame  time  two  hun¬ 
dred  ewes  and  their  lambs,  and  in  another  fold  of  equal 
dimenfion  five  hundred  weathers,  and  I  have  always 
found,  that  the  folding  of  the  ewes  did  me  the  beft  fer- 
vice,  and  brought  me  the  beft  corn. 

“  My  fhepherd  is  of  opinion,  that  ewes  ought  not  to  be 
folded  on  the  barley  fallows,  or  any  other  fallows  in  lamb¬ 
ing-time,  but  weathers  only  ;  for  the  lambs,  being  wet 
when  lambed,  would  be  dirtied  with  the  fallows,  and  the 
ewes  would  prefently  forfake  them  ;  therefore  the  ewes 
ought  in  lambing-time  to  be  folded  in  the  meadows, 
where  it  is  clean,  and  the  folds  removed  as  often  as  the 
cold  wind  fhould  change  from  corner  to  corner.  And 
afterwards,  he  faid,  they  ought  to  fold  weathers  on  the 
barley  till  a  fortnight  after  May,  but  the  ewes  never  after 
Candlemafs. 

“  It  is  plain,  that  the  early  folding  an  ewe-flock,  and 
ambs  in  April,  on  wheat  fallows,  pinches  the  lambs,  and 
o  does  folding  them  at  that  time  on  the  barley  grounds, 
joth  which  are  too  cold  for  them,  efpecially  on  our  hill 
country ;  care  ought  therefore  to  be  taken,  that  thofe  lands 
do  not  of  neceflity  want  folding  on  in  thofe  months,  but 
that  they  may  be  otherwife  provided  for,  and  that  during 
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that  time  the  ewe-fold  may  be  on  grafs-grounds,  or  lay- 
grounds  defigned  for  fallows. 

“  We  mult  be  more  cautious  in  April  and  May  of  fold¬ 
ing  an  ewe-fold  on  the  barley-land,  they  being  wettifti, 
than  of  folding  them  on  the  wheat  fown  in  Auguft  or  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  becaufe  the  lambs  in  April  and  May  make  the 
ewes  rife  often  and  move,  whereby  the  ground  becomes 
much  more  trodden  at  that  time  of  the  year  by  the  ewe- 
fold,  than  it  would  be  by  a  weather-fold,  or  an  hog-fold, 
as  may  apparently  be  feen,  if  the  folds  be  divided. 

“  Telling  Mr.  Gerrifh  the  grazier,  and  farmer  Ifles, 
how  dear  Mr.  Eyres  our  minilter  fold  fat  lambs  to  the 
number  of  fifteen.  May  eighteenth,  viz.  for  ten  fhillings 
and  fix-pence  each,  and  that  they  had  been  folded  all  along 
to  the  very  day  he  fold  them.  They  replied,  that  folding 
the  Iambs  did  very  little  hurt  them  with  refpedt  to  their  fat, 
provided  they  were  drove  pretty  late  to  fold,  and  let  out 
early  in  the  morning. 

“  Walking  with  Mr.  Raymond  into  his  arable  com¬ 
mon  fields,  October  twenty-fifth  (anno  1708)  we  met 
his  fhepherd  pitching  the  fold  on  the  new  fowed  wheat. 
I  afked  him,  whether  he  did  not  find  that  pitching  the  fold 
on  the  wheat  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  a  fortnight  later, 
turned  to  a  much  better  account  than  folding  for  the  barley 
crop  for  the  year  following.  Mr.  Raymond  and  his  fhep¬ 
herd  readily  replied,  undoubtedly  it  turned  to  the  heft  ac¬ 
count  to  fold  after  this  time  on  wheat.  I  faid,  for  my 
part,  I  had  obferved  the  fold  carried  on  the  land,  defigned 
lor  barley  fo  early  in  the  winter  had  little  effect,  its 
ftrength  being  fpent  and  wafhed  away  by  fpring,  fo  that  it 
will  make  but  little  fhew  in  the  crop  of  barley  next  fum- 
mer,  and  that  therefore  I  chofe  to  preferve  four,  five,  or 
fix  acres  of  wheat-fallow  that'  lies  warm,  and  will  bear 
fowing  late,  to  carry  my  fold  over  to  the  latter  end  of 
October,  rather  than  finifli  my  wheat  fold  by  the  end  of 
September,  and  then  carry  it  on  my  barley  ;  for  though 
the  latter  part  of  October  might,  in  our  cold  country,  be 
too  late  to  fow  wheat,  yet  it  was  better  than  to  be  fo  foon 
folding  barley,  which  would  be  no  better  for  it.  To  which 
they  replied,  I  was  much  in  the  right.  And  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  obferved  how  infignificant  the  fold  is  in  the  winter, 
efpecially  in  hard  frofts.  I  imparted  it  to  Mr.  Raymond, 
who  concurred  with  me,  and  faid,  he  had  folded  on  arable 
land  in  fnow,  and  found  not  the  leaft  benefit :  whereupon 
he  refolved  in  fuch  cafes  to  fold  on  meadow  and  paflure, 
in  mighty  expe£lations  of  grafs  :  but  it  made  no  return ; 
wherefore  in  ihows  he  now  lets  his  {beep  ramble. 

“  Whereas  I  have  faid,  that  in  cold  clay  ground,  and 
in  a  cold  hill  country,  a  winter-fold  does  little-good;  yet 
1  have  by  experience  found  the  contrary  in  fuch  parts  of 
the  hill  country,  where  the  land  is  dry  and  light,  and  that 
it  does  great  fervice  to  the  barley-crop.  This  difference 
may  be  reconciled  thus,  i.  e.  where  the  land,  though 
called  hill  country  land,  does  not  lie  very  high,  for  the 
height  much  tends  to  the  chilling  of  the  ground.  Again, 
the  explanatory' reafon  of  this  difference,  though  hardly 
accountable  for,  yet  feems  to  me  chiefly  to  lie  in  the  chil- 
ling  quality  of  the  ground  which  at  firft  receives  the  dung 
and  pifs,  and  that  deadens  the  ferment ;  whereas  in  warmer 
ground  its  progreffion  toward  that  end  is  fupported  by  a 
iulficient  benign  warmth,  fince  in  both  forts  of  earth,  the 
urine  does  undeniably  fink  into  the  earth,  and  mix  with 
it. 

“  My  ground  being  cold  and  feeding,  I  fhould  in  the 
fpring  ol  the  year,  when  I  come  eidier  to  pitch  my  fold 
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on  the  barley  fallows,  or  on  the  fown  barley,  fet  it  very 
wide,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ufual  inconvenieneies  of  pen¬ 
ning  at  that  time,  viz.  the  ranknefs  and  lodging  of  the 
barley,  and  the  confequences,  thinnefs  and  coarfenefs. 

“  It  was  the  tenth  of  O&ober  (anno  1720)  when  my 
fold  ■was  going  to  he  fet  on  the  wheat-fallows  of  a  field, 
which  was  heavy  land,  and  the  fallows,  where  the  fold 
was  to  go,  were  to  he  ploughed  up  the  next  day  ;  I  was 
afraid  the  land  would  he  too  wet  to  fold  on  after  the 
wheat  was  fown,  and  fpoke  to  the  fhepherd  about  it.  He 
faid,  he  believed  I  might  he  in  the  right,  efpecially  fince 
the  rams  had  been  fome  days  put  to  ramming  the  ewres, 
becaufe  the  rams  would  keep  moving  and  ftirring  the  ewes 
all  night  in  the  fold,  whereby  the  ground  would  be  bat¬ 
tered  and  trod,  and  fo  fquatted,  that  the  wheat  might  not 
get  through. 

u  That  the  Greeks  did  pen  up  their  fheep,  that  they 
might  pifs  through  hurdles,  as  in  Herefordfhire,  you  may 
fee  in  Palladius’s  calendar,  November,  to  avoid  dirtying 
and  damaging  their  fleeces. 

“  Farmer  Miles,  whom  I  have  often  mentioned  with 
approbation,  advifed  me,  if  I  would  turn  arable  into  mea¬ 
dow,  and  lay  it  up  to  grafs,  to  fling  ftraw  upon  it  that  is 
lefs  than  half  rotten,  and  then  fold  upon  it  the  fame  night, 
and  it  will  bring  the  ground  on  very  faff. 

“  Purfuant  to  what  has  been  before  faid,  that  folding 
in  winter  for  barley  is  not  profitable,  becaufe,  by  waiting 
for  the  fold’s  running  over  the  land,  we  lofe  the  principal 
feafon  of  fallowing  ;  yet  however  it  may  be  proper  to  fold 
till  Chriftmas,  and  then  go  on  the  wheat-lay;  becaufe  we 
can  lofe  no  fallowing  feafon  by  that ;  we  cannot  well 
have  finifhed  our  fallowing  any  year  before  Chriftmas. 

“  I  find  by  Mr.  Antill  and  Mr.  Clerk,  and  others, 
that  in  Leicefterfhire  they  have  no  winter-folding  for  bar¬ 
ley  ;  they  leave  off  by  Michaelmas  at  fartheft,  and  fome- 
times  cannot  fold  again  till  May  ;  the  reafon  is,  their 
lands  are  fo  wet  they  would  be  always  in  a  poach,  and 
the  coldnefs  of  the  lands  would  kill  the  flieep :  to  help 
which  defeat,  they  muck  their  barley-lands,  and  from 
thence  begin  their  hufbandry,  and  fow  wheat  the  year 
after,  often  under  furrow,  on  their  barley-ftubble,  for  they 
fay,  if  they  fhould  dung  their  wheat-ground  it  would  rot 
their  wheat,  and  they  fow  peafe  or  beans  after  the  wheat, 
and  then  lay  the  ground  to  fummer-fallow  again,  to  he 
mucked  in  May  for  barley,  or  to  fold  for  wheat ;  fo  that 
they  carry  out  their  dung  before  it  is  half  rotten,  or  the 
beds  of  the  weeds  killed  :  but  in  their  inclofures  they  fow 
our  crops  of  corn  all  on  one  earth,  without  dung,  for 
the  mofc  part  beginning  with  oats,  and  laying  down  to 
afs  with  wheat. 

“  I  am  told,  that  in  Dorletlhire  the  aim  of  the  farmers 
is,  to  fold  on  their  fheep-leafes  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
fo  till  Michaelmas,  that  in  the  winter  there  may  he  a 
good  head  of  grafs  for  the  milch-ewes. 

“  It  feems  to  he  inconvenient  to  grafp  at  fo  large  a 
wheat  or  barley-crop,  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  compafs  it 
without  folding  late  on  the  wheat  after  it  is  fowed,  or  on 
the  barley-land  after  it  is  fowed  ;  for  by  being  under  the 
above  neceflity,  in  order  to  compafs  what  one  has  engrof- 
fed,  one  may  often  be  obliged  to  fold  unfeafonably  on  each 
fort  of  corn,  nor  will  the  fold  in  that  cafe  make  good  the 
damage  done  to  the  flock  by  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon ; 
and  an  ewe-fold  is  often  damaged  by  folding  on  the  cold 
land  at  the  latter  end  of  October  ;  whereas  it  is  better  to 
come  earlv  with  your  fold  ofF  of  the  wheat-lands  on  to  the 

barley 
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barley  ley-gounds,  and  from  the  fowed  barley  on  to  the 
wheat-fallows  ;  for  thereby  you  will  fold  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  ground  of  the  refpe&ive  grains  without  the  re- 
fpe£tive  inconveniencies. 

1  Between  wafhing  and  (hearing-time  fheep  ought  not 
to  be  folded,  becaufe  of  dirtying  their  wool,  nor  from 
the  cutting  of  the  lambs  till  a  fortnight  after,  nor  in 
fheap-leafes  or  arable  in  wet  weather,  for  it  will  tread  the 
grafs  into  dung. 

“  A  fervant  of  mine,  a  man  of  very  good  underftand- 
ing,  tells  me,  he  has  been  many  years  a  fhepherd,  but 
could  never  obferve  that  the  fold  ever  did  any  good  in 
fro  fly  weather  :  particularly  he  remembers  a  very  (harp 
frofty  winter,  in  which  a  whole  flock  ufed  daily  to  gather 
to  a  hay-reek,  in  a  ground  where  they  were  foddered,  yet 
he  could  not  obferve  there  was  any  better  corn  there  than 
elfewhere.  I  afked  him  the  reafon  of  it ;  he  faid,  the  froft 
wafted  and  preyed  on  the  dung  ;  and  I  rather  approve 
this  obfervation  of  his,  becaufe  of  the  great  prejudice 
ftrong  beer  and  fpirits  receive  by  being  frozen,  even  fo  as 
to  become  mere  caput  mortuwns. 

“  If  froft  has  the  fame  effedton  dung,  by  impoverifh- 
ing  it,  that  it  is  faid  to  have  on  the  fheep-fold,  and  on 
ftrong  beer :  quere,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not,  to  leave 
horfe  or  cow-dung  fpread  on  land  without  ploughing  it 
in? 

«  Mr.  Raymond  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  winter- 
frofts  do  very  much  deaden  the  folding  of  the  fheep,  and 
rob  it  of  its  virtue. 

«  Farmer  Elton  faid,  the  method  he  beft  approved  of 
in  folding,  was  always  to  fold  that  land  firft  that  was  firft 
defigned  to  be  ploughed,  fuch  as  white  or  whitifh  land, 
they  not  being  apt  to  bear  weeds,  nor  will  the  fold  be  apt 
to  caufe  weeds  to  come,  and  fuch  land  he  would  fow  firft, 
viz.  at  St.  James’s-tide.  I  faid,  I  fhould  think,  though 
fuch  land  fhould  be  fowed  ever  fo  wet,  yet,  if  the  month 
of  Auguft  fhould  prove  dry  and  fcorching,  it  would  burn, 
and  fuffer  by  fuch  early  fowing.  He  replied,  if  fowed 
wet,  yet  fo  as  it  came  up,  he  never  new  the  drought  to 
hurt  it. 

“  It  was  a  very  dry  feafon  from  the  firft  of  March 
to  the  fixth  of  May  (anno  1701)  during  which  time  I  fet 
my  fold  on  my  barley.  Several  of  the  farmers  in  my 
neighbourhood  faid,  it  would  be  apt  to  do  the  barley  more 
harm  than  good,  for  the  fheep  would  fcratch  up  the  feed  ; 
whereas,  if  rain  had  come,  fo  that  the  ground  had  not 
been  in  a  duft,  their  fcratching  would  have  donenoharm. 
But  I  rolled  before  I  fet  my  fold,  and  fo  I  prefume  the 
ground  was  fo  faft  as  to  receive  the  lefs  damage,  it  being 
alfo  ftoney,  and  therefore  the  fheep  could  not  fearch  it  fo 
much  as  otherwife  perhaps  they  might  have  done  :  the 
event  was,  the  fold  did  no  harm,  but  good. 

“  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Maddington  was  telling  me,  the  way 
of  hufbandry  about  him,  near  Salifbury,  was,  to  fold  on 
their  wheat  after  it  was  fowed  till  St.  Luke’s-tide,  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  Odtober  ;  then  to  draw  off  their  flock 
for  a  month  to  fold  their  fheep -leafes,  and  then  on  the 
barley-fallows.  I  afked  fome  North-Wiltfhire  farmers,  if 
-about  them  they  ever  folded  on  the  wheat-land  after  it  was 
lowed ;  they  faid  no,  they  never  knew  it  to  be  done  in 
•any  parts  thereabouts,  yet  folding  after  the  corn  was  fown 
did  it  more  good  than  before  ;  but  the  reafon  why  they 
did  not  do  it  about  Holt,  &c.  they  believed  was,  becaufe 
they  were  forced  to  lay  up  the  wheat-lands  in  high  ridges 
by  reafon  of  the  deepnefs  of  the  earth,  and  its  wetnels, 
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and  the  fheep  if  folded  on  fuch  land,  would  do  nothing 
but  lie  between  the  furrows,  which  would  do  the  land  but 
little  fervice :  befides,  they  faid,  in  the  hill-country  the 
land  was  rather  of  the  lighted,  and  the  treading  of  the 
fheep,  after  it  was  fowed,  prefled  it  clofer  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  and  fo  did  it  fervice. 

“  Mr.  Raymond  affured  me,  that  fheep  folded  on 
fandy  lands  would  thereby  be  fenfibly  more  inpoverifhed 
than  thofe  folded  on  clay  lands,  and  this,  faid  he,  the 
fhepherds  agree  to,  who  live  where  there  are  fuch  different 
forts  of  land.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  fandy 
lands  draw  forth  and  drink  up  the  moifture  of  the  fheep, 
to  fill  up  which  emptinefs  of  the  outward  veflels,  a  frefh 
juice  muff;  fucceed,  and  fo  on  ;  or  elfe  that  the  fandy  lands 
being  hot,  make  the  fheep  perfpire  more  than  clay  lands 
do,  whereas  the  cold  clay  rather  repels  perfpiration. 

“  If  fandy  or  light  ground,  as  has  been  before  hinted, 
draws  the  fat  and  moifture  of  the  fheep-fold  off,  fo  as  to 
impoverifh  a  flock  more  than  if  they  had  been  folded  on 
cold  clay  lands,  it  muft  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
light  ground  maybe  better  enriched  by  a  fold  than  heavy 
land,  becaufe  the  light  ground  imbibes  more  of  the  moifture 
and  fat  of  the  flock ;  and  this  gives  fome  account  why  it  is  faid, 
poor  lands  often  pay  better  for  their  folding  than  ftrong 
lands  :  for  the  fame  reafon  winter  folding,  when  the  ground 
is  wet  and  cold,  holds  no  proportion  to  fummer  folding. 

“  Difcourfing  with  farmer  Biggs  on  hufbandry,  he  faid, 
he  folded  on  the  fallows  all  winter  long,  though  never  fo 
wet  ;  yet,  faid  he  again,  fometimes  the  fold  does  harm  : 
let  it  be  never  fo  wet,  faid  he,  early  in  the  year, 
folding  on  the  fallows  does  no  harm  ;  for,  in  the  firft, 
there  is  heat  enough  in  the  ground  at  the  firft  hand  of 
the  year  to  keep  off  the  chill,  and  then  the  ground  is 
not  fo  fettled,  but  that  the  rain  foon  runs  through  it, 
but  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  the  ground  is  fettled  ; 
then  treading  it  with  the  fold  in  wet  weather  makes  it 
hold  water,  by  which  it  may  be  chilled,  and  kneads  the 
very  wet  into  it,  whereby  there  will  be  the  lefs  corn. 

“  Before  I  came  from  Crux-Eafton  in  February  (anno 
1(98)  in  order  to  go  into  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  I  had  a 
diicourfe  with  an  old  experienced  fhepherd  about  folding 
the  flock  on  fallows:  he  faid,  as  to  wheat,  it  was  ex¬ 
cellently  good,  but  they  rarely  folded  on  barley-land  after 
it  was  lowed,  for  if  it  was  a  whitifh  land,  and  a  hot  fum¬ 
mer  came,  it  wrould  be  burnt  up  :  befides,  the  fheep 
would  be  fcraping  at  that  time  of  the  year  on  barley-land, 
and  would  take  the  corn  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  the 
wrheat,  faid  he,  fays  too  deep  for  them  to  do  fo.  But  when 
I  came  into  the]  Ifle  of  Wight,  farmer  Collins  was  of  a 
^'different  opinion,  and  faid,  he  had  always  folded  with 
good  fuccefs  on  hot,  dry,  fandy  ground  after  it  was  fown 
with  barley,  and  was  earneft  with  me  to  try  it ;  for,  faid 
he,  you  will  quickly  fee  the  benefit,  and  though  the  fheep 
fhould  fcrape,  you  will  find  the  barley  come  thickeft 
there.  There  is  land,  however,  about  Hufborne  and 
Stoke  in  Hants,  that  will  burn  by  folding  on  in.the  fpring, 
and  get  more  harm  than  good,  if  hot  weather  come,  it 
being  a  hungry  fharp  gravel. 

“  As  it  feems  to  me,  the  double  folding  on  the  early 
wrheat-fallows,  to  be  fown  on  one  earth,  cannot  occaflon 
the  roots  of  the  grafs  ploughed-in  to  fhoot  up  afrefh,  but 
rather  prevents  it,  by  treading  the  earth  down  into  a  hard 
plaifter,  fo  that  they  cannot  rife  ;  it  is  true,  it  may  bring 
up  afrefh  new  grafs,  which,  having  weak  roots,  will 
eafily  be  torn  up  by  the  draggs. 

“  Columella, 
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*{  Columella,  fpeaking  of  feeding  {beep,  fays,  there  is 
iio  fort  of  land,  or  food,  but  what  (by  the  continual  ufe 
of  that  only)  flieep  will  be  tired  of,  unlefs  you  give  them 
fome  fait  now  and  then  to  lick,  from  whence  they  may 
procure  a  new  appetite  to  their  meat  and  water.  All  the 
fummer  time  during  the  hot  feafon  they  muft  be  let  out  to 
feed  as  early  as  may  be,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grafs  ; 
and  when  the  fun  is  about  four  hours  high,  they  muft  be 
led  to  water  and  under  the  (hade,  and  again  to  feed  towards 
fun-fet.  In  the  dog  days  the  flock  fliould  be  fo  led  as  to 
feed  with  their  heads  towards  the  weft  in  the  forenoon, 
and  towards  the  eaft  in  the  afternoon  ;  for  it  is  of  great 
confequence,  fays  he,  that  the  fheep’s  heads  fhould  be 
turned  from  the  fun,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  them. 
And  Varro  gives  the  fame  directions,  becaufe,  fays  he, 
the  fheeps  heads  are  extremely  foft.  ’Perhaps  this  may  be 
the  chief  reafon  of  the  rams  and  ewes  in  companies  turn¬ 
ing  face  to  face,  in  hot  fun-fhiny  days.  During  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  early  in  the  fpring,  they  fhould  be  kept  in  their 
fold,  till  the  fun  has  melted  the  hoar-froft  from  the  grafs, 
which  would  occafion  rheums  in  their  heads,  and  would 
alfo  fcour  them  :  for  this  reafon  in  cold  wet  feafons  of 
the  year  they  fhould  be  watered  but  once  a  day.  They  let 
their  ewes,  as  Varro  allures  us,  go  out  to  feed  with  the 
reft  of  the  flock,  but  kept  back  the  lambs,  which  were 
luckled  by  the  ewes  at  their  return,  and  then  again  fepa- 
rated  from  them.  They  alfo  tethered  their  lambs  at  ten 
days  old,  left  they  fhould  diflocate  or  hurt  their  tender 
limbs  by  playing  together.”  Life's  Husbandry,  vol.  II. 
page  178. 

FOLE-FOOT,  the  fame  with  colts-foot.  .SWColt’s- 
Foot. 

FOOD,  a  general  name  for  whatever  aliments  are 
taken  into  the  body  to  nourifh  it. 

4  Food  of  plants ,  the  particles  they  extract  from  the  foil, 
air,  &c.  in  order  to  their  nourifhment. 

Philofophical  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  vegetation, 
-  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  are  an  objeCt 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  gentlemen  whofe  fituation 
allows  them  to  purfue  that  truly  ufeful  and  entertaining 
ftudy.  But  as  the  induftrious  hufbandman,  for  whofe  be¬ 
nefit  this  work  is  chiefly  intended,  as  a  compendium  of 
the  beft  practice  in  agriculture,  founded  on  the  refult'of 
experience,  cannot  afford  time  for  matters  of  fpeculation  ; 
nor  would  they,  in  point  of  prudence,  confift  with  his  ne- 
ceflary  occupations,  even  if  his  education  fitted  him  for 
fuch  refearches  ;  it  may  be  fuflicient  for  him  to  form  a  ge¬ 
neral,  but  juft,  idea  of  the  means  by  which  plants  are 
moft  fuccefsfully  raifed.  A  proper  notion  of  this  will  help 
to  guide  him  in  the  management  of  his  lands,  and  {hew 
him  in  what  ftate  the  earth  fhould  be,  to  enable  the  plants 
which  he  cultivates  moft  eafily  and  readily  to  find  their  ne- 
ceflary  food.  This  general  knowledge  of  the  bafis  of 
agriculture  is  even  requifite  in  every  one  who  would  be  fa- 
tisfied  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  his  methods  of  proceeding. 

Whether  any  one  active  principle  does  univerfally 
nourifh  all  plants,  or  whether  fome  particular  falts  or 
juices  feed  one  plant,  and  others  another,  is  a  queftion 
that  has  been  warmly  debated  by  philofophers. 

I  he  ancients  generally  entitled  the  earth  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  animals,  vegetables,  and  other  bodies,  upon 
and  about  it  ;  but  feveral  of  the  moderns,  and  among 
them  fome  of  very  great  name,  both  here  and  abroad, 
have  declared  in  favour  of  water,  as  the  efficient  caufe  of 
vegetation.  Lord  Bacon  was  of  opinion,  that,  “  for  the 
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nourifhment  of  vegetables,  water  isalmoftall  in  all :  and 
that  the  earth  doth  but  keep  the  plant  upright,  and  fave  it 
from  over  heat  and  Over  cold.”  Others  carry  this  hvpo- 
thefis  ftill  farther,  afferting  water  to  be  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  or  ingredient  of  all  natural  things.  They  fuppofe 
that,  by  I  know  not  what  procefs  of  nature,  water  is 
tranlmuted  into  ftones,  into  plants,  and,  in  fhort,  all 
other  fubftances  whatever.  Van  Helmont,  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  whofe  opinion  even  the  illuftrious  Mr.  Boyle 
has  fhewnaftrong  propenfity,  are  very  pofitive  in  this, 
and  alledge,  as  proofs,  the  confiderable  growth  of  mint, 
and  feveial  other  plants,  in  water,  and  his  well-known 
experiment  on  a  willow-tree.  Van  Helmont  planted  this 
tree,  which  weighed  five  pounds,  in  two  hundred  pounds 

j*rvart^  an  oven)  and  watered  it  with  rain,  or 

diftilled  water,  after  carefully  covering  the  cafe  in  which 
it  flood  with  a  perforated  tin  cover,  to  prevent  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  any  other  earth.  Five  years  after,  weighing 
the  tree,  with  all  the  leaves  it  had  produced  in  that  time, 
he  found  its  weight  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
nine  pounds  three  ounces  ;  while  the  weight  of  the  earth 
was  only  diminiftied  about  two  ounces. 

Mr.  Evelyn  thought,  with  the  learned  Dr.  Sharrock, 
whom  he  quotes,  that  water  is,  ofitsownconftitution  alone, 
a  foil  to  vegetables,  not  only  as  the  moft  genuine  vehi¬ 
cle  of  the  riches  which  it  imparts  to  plants,  through 
the  feveral  ftrainers,  and  by  means  of  which  all  change 
and  melioration  is  effected  ;  but  becaufe  it  is,  of  all 
other  fubftances,  beft  difpofed  for  ingreflion,  to  infinuate 
into,  and  fertilize  the  earth  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why 
floated  grounds  are  fo  remarkably  fertile  after  the  flood 
has  fubfided.  “  It  is,  fays  he,  the  neareft  of  kin  to 
the  whole  vegetable  race  ;  for  to  affert,  with  any  confi¬ 
dence,  what  part  of  the  mere  earth  pafles  into  their  com- 
pofition  ;  or  whether  the  earth  ferves  only  for  liability,  or 
as  a  womb  and  receptacle  to  their  feeds,  I  fhall  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  difeufs  ;  though  I  do  not  yet  conceive  the 
earth  to  be  altogether  fo  dull  and  inactive,  as  to  afford 
no  other  aid  to  the  generation  of  what  file  bears  ;  the 
diverfity  of  foils  being  infinitely  various,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  invifible  infufions  far  beyond  our  arithmetic. 
But  neither  do  I  here  by  any  means  exclude  the  air,  nor 
deny  its  perpetual  commerce  and  benign  influencies, 
charged  as  it  comes  with  thofe  pregnant  and  fubtile  parti¬ 
cles,  which  pervading  and  infinuting  into  the  earth’s  more 
fteady  and  lefs  volatile  falts,  that  inteftine  felmentation 
is  begun  and  promoted,  which  gives  life,  growth,  and 
motion,  to  all  that  fhe  produces.  Dr.  Mayow  has  proved, 
that  the  moft  exhaufted  and  worn-out  mould,  if  repaired 
by  a  bare  expofure  to  the  air'alone,  without  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  nothing.  Nor  can  plants,  totally  excluded  from 
the  ail,  live,  orfo  much  as  erect  themfelves  to  any  thriv¬ 
ing  purpofe,  as  being  deprived  of  that  breath  and  vital 
balm,  which  no  lefs  contributes  to  their  growth  and  nou¬ 
rifhment  than  does  the  earth  itfelf,  with  all  our  affiftance. 
Befides,  we  find  that  the  air  is  near  of  kin  and  affinity  to 
water,  and  indeed  feems  as  it  were  but  a  thinner  water ; 
lor  how  elfe  are  vines,  and  other  trees  of  prodigious 
growth,  maintained  among  barren  rocks,  and  thirftv  pu¬ 
mices  where  rains  frut  feldom  fall,  if  not  from  the  benign 
influencies  of  the  air  ?” 

To  this  aerial  food  and  moifture  it  is  that  moft  of  the 
fedum  kind  owe  their  growth.  Succulent  groundfel,  and 
the  fragrant  wall-flower,  draw  their  nourifhment  from  the 
tune  fource.  An  afli  now  growing  out  of  a  wall  of  the 
I  i  .  abbey- 
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abbey-church  at  St.  Alban’s,  affords  a  remarkable  inftance 
how  much  even  trees  are  nourifhed  by  the  air. 

As  all  kinds  of  water,  as  well  as  air,  contain  many 
other  fubftances  befides  the  pure  elements  of  water  and 
air,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  whether  thefe  extraneous 
fubftances,  or  fome  of  them,  are  not  the  food  of  plants. 
Dr.  Woodward’s  experiments,  as  related  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa&ions,  feem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  they 
are :  for  he  obferves,  that  a  great  part  of  what  he  calls 
terreftrial  matter,  mixed  with  the  water  in  his  experiments, 
afcended  up  into  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  water  ;  and  that 
the  plants  were  more  or  lefs  nourifhed  in  proportion  as  the 
water  in  which  they  flood  contained  a  greater  or  fmaller 
quantity  of  that  matter.  With  regard  to  Van  Helmont’s 
tree,  and  the  growth  of  plants  in  water,  he  very  juftly 
obferves,  that  nothing  like  what  the  advocates  for  water 
would  infer  from  thence,  can  poffibly  be  concluded  from 
any  fuch  experiments,  unlefs  the  water  ufed  in  them  be  ab- 
folutely  pure,  homogeneous,  and  not  charged  with  any  fort 
of  terreftrial  mixture,  to  which  the  plant  may  owe  its 
growth  and  increafe:  for  that  all  water,  even  the  cleared: 
and  moft  tranfparent,  does  abound  with  fuch  matter,  will 
appear  to  any  one  who  fhall  put  fome  of  the  very  pureft 
into  a  clean  glafs  phial,  and  flop  it  with  the  greateft  care. 
Though  perfectly  tranfparent  at  firft,  it  will  grow  cloudy, 
If  fuflered  to  ftandfome  time  without  being  ftirred,  and  at 
length  depofite  an  opaque  fediment.  Filtring  and  diftilling 
will  indeed  intercept  fome  of  the  earthy  particles  with 
which  it  is  naturally  charged ;  but  neither  of  thefe  opera¬ 
tions,  nor  any  other  that  we  know  of,  though  ever  fo 
often  repeated,  will  free  it  entirely  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  fome  of  which  will  always  remain  in  it,  very  fine 
and  light,  fit  to  attend  every  motion  of  the  water,  whofe 
extreme  tenuity,  and  exadlly  fpherical  globules,  enable  it 
to  pervade  fmaller  dudls  than  even  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive.  We  hardly  know  any  fluid  in  all  nature,  except 
fire,  whofe  conftituent  parts  are  fo  extremely  fubtile  as 
thofe  of  water.  They  will  pafs  through  pores  and  inter- 
itices,  impervious  to  air,  or  any  other  fluid.  This  en¬ 
ables  them  to  enter  the  fineft  tubes  and  veflels  of  plants, 
and  to  introduce  the  nutritive  matter  lodged  in  the  earth, 
conveying  it  to  all  parts  of  them  ;  whilft  each,  by  means 
of  organs  it  is  endowed  with  for  the  purpofe,  intercepts 
and  alfumes  into  itfelf  fuch  particles  as  are  fuitable  to 
its  own  nature  ;  letting  the  reft  pafs  on  through  the  com¬ 
mon  du£ts. 

The  judicious  Mr.  Worlidge,  uninfluenced  by  the  new 
and  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  in  his  time,  according  to 
which  all  vegetables  were  fuppofed  to  be  fed  by  water  only, 
declares  pofitively,  that  he  cannot  but  explode  this  opi¬ 
nion  as  deftitute  of  foundation  ;  for  that,  although  feveral 
plants  fet  in  water  only,  do  emit  fibrous  roots,  and  fiourifh 
therein  for  a  time  ;  yet,  at  beft,  this  nourifhment  is  but 
weak,  becaufe  water  does  not  contain  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  the  true  nutritive  particles,  as  the  willow,  poplar,  and 
other  aquatic  plants  railed  therein,  demonftrate,  and  as 
is  ftill  farther  evident  from  their  better  thriving  if  the 
water  be  often  changed.  ‘£  Experiments,  fays  he,  have 
been  made  of  gourds  and  cucumbers,  planted  in  baked 
earth,  and  watered  with  water  only  ;  and  after  they 
have  grown  to  fuch  a  bulk  as  the  experimenter  thinks 
proper,  they  are  weighed,  and  alia  the  earth,  which  laft 
is  probably  but  little  diminifhed,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  ; 
from  whence  they  conclude,  that  the  fubftance  of  thofe 
vegetables  proceeded  from  the  water.  Thus  have  men 
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made  experiments  fpeak  as  they  would  have  them,  to 
favour  the  new  opinions  they  would  impofe  on  the 
credulous.” 

Spring  and  rain-water  contain  pretty  near  an  equal 
charge  of  vegetable  matter  ;  river  water  more  than  cither 
of  them.  Nor  can  any  doubt  be  made,  but  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  falls  in  rain  at  fometimes,  is  more  charged  with 
particles  fit  for  the  vegetation  of  plants,  than  that  which 
falls  at  others.  A  more  powerful  degree  of  heat  mull 
draw  up  a  larger  quantity  of  that  matter,  with  the  humid 
vapours  which  form  rain,  than  a  more  feeble  warmth  pof- 
fibly  can.  The  water  of  one  fpring  may  alfo  flow  with  a 
higher  charge  of  this  matter  than  that  of  another  :  this  de¬ 
pending  partly  upon  the  quicknefs  of  the  ebullition  of  the 
water,  and  partly  upon  the  quantity  of  that  matter  latent 
in  the  earth,  through  which  the  fluid  paflfes,  and  the 
greater  or  lefs  laxity  of  that  earth.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
the  water  of  one  river  may  abound  with  it  more  than  that 
of  another ;  and  the  fame  river,  when  much  agitated, 
may  bear  up  more  of  it  than  when  it  moves  with  lefs  ra- 
pidity. 

Though  water  he  not  itfelf  the  food  of  plants,  it  is  an 
abfolutely  neceflary  agent,  by  which  the  matter  proper  for 
their  nourifhment,  which  remains  inactive  till  it  be  diluted, 
by,  and  incorporated  with  this  fluid,  is  conveyed  to  them, 
and  introduced  and  diftributed  into  their  feveral  parts,  both 
from  the  earth  and  the  air.  But  ftill  it  is  not  capable  of 
performing  even  this  office,  without  the  concurrent  alfift- 
ance  of  heat,  which  gives  it  the  neceflary  action,  exalts 
and  digefts  the  putritive  juices,  dilates  the  pores  of  the 
plant,  and  raifes  the  fap  into  the  Item,  branches,  and 
fruit,  where  the  fun  perfects  the  work,  by  ripening  it. 

The  neceffity  of  heat  in  vegetation  is  apparent  from  our 
fields  and  forefts,  our  gardens  and  our  orchards.  We  ice,, 
that  in  autumn,  as  the  power  of  the  fun  decreafes,  fo  its 
effects  on  plants  diminifh,  and  their  vegetation  flackens  by 
degrees.  Its  failure  is  firft  difcernible  in  trees,  which,  be¬ 
ing  railed  high  above  the  earth,  require  the  moft  heat  to 
elevate  the  water,  charged  with  their  nourifhment,  t(>, 
their  tops  and  extremities ;  fo  that  for  want  of  irefli  iup- 
port  and  nutriment,  they  fhed  their  leaves,  unlefs  fecured 
by  a  very  firm  and  hardy  conftitution,  like  that  of  our 
ever-greens.  Next,  the  fhrubs  part  with  theirs ;  and  then 
the  herbs  and  lower  tribes  ;  the  heat  being,  at  length, 
not  fufficient  to  fupply  even  thefe,  though  fo  near  the 
earth,  the  fund  of  their  nourifhment.  As  the  heat  returns 
with  the  enfuing  fpring,  they  all  recruit  again,  and  are 
fumifhed  with  frefh  fupplies  of  verdure:  Firft,  Ihofe 
which  are  loweft  aud  nearefl  the  earth,  becaufe  they  re¬ 
quire  the  leafl  degree  of  heat  to  raiie  into  them  the  water 
with  its  nutritive  charge  ;  next,  the  fhrubs  and  higher  ve¬ 
getables,  in  their  turns;  and,  laftly,  the  trees.  As  the 
heat  increafes,  it  grows  too  powerful,  and  hurries  the  fap- 
with  too  great  rapidity  through  the  finer  and  more  tender 
plants.  'Thefe,  therefore,  go  off  and  decay  ;  and  others, 
which  are  more  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  require  a  greater 
degree  of  warmth,  fucceed  in  their  order. 

Mr.  Tull  is  the  only  perfon  who  makes  earth  the  food 
of  plants.  The  experience  of  all  ages  contradidls  this 
opinion  ;  for  the  neceffity  of  inducing  fomething  into  poor 
foils,  to  enable  them  to  produce  crops,  is  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  whereas,  if  earth  alone  was  the  food  of 
plants,  it  would  in  all  cafes  produce  the  fame  effect. 

As  to  the  grand  queftion,  whether  plants  of  different 

kinds  are  nourifhed  by  one  univerfal  food,  or  whether  each. 

particular 
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particular  fpecies  imbibes  only  its  peculiar  aliment ;  the 
iupporters  ot  this  laft  opinion,  among  whom  are  the  great 
lord  Verulam  and  Dr.  Woodward,  fay,  it  is  not  poflible 
to  conceive  that  one  uniform  homogeneous  matter  ibould 
conftitute  bodies  fo  unlike  in  all  refpefts  as  the  various 
tribes  of  vegetables  ;  nay,  even  as  the  different  parts  of  the 
fame  plant.  But  a  moment’s  reflection  will  {hew,  that 
the  latter  part  of  this  objection  confutes  the  former ;  for  if 
the  plant  has  the  power  of  altering  the  original  juices 
taken  in  by  the  roots  into  fo  many  various  forms  as  expe¬ 
rience  proves  it  has,  each  plant  may  be  indued  with  the 
faculty  of  affimilating  to  itfelf  the  juices  it  meets  with  in 
the  earth  ;  as  we  find  the  fame  food  not  only  nouriffi  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  but  produce  in  each  its  peculiar  character. 

We  have  ocular  demonftration,  that  the  willow  and 
alder  thrive  belt  on  a  moift  foil,  and  that  the  Clm,  pine, 
fir,  and  cyprefs,  prefer  a  drier  earth.  Yet  thefe,  and 
many  more  of  the  wideft  difference,  are  fometimes  feen 
to  draw  their  whole  fuftenance,  bulk,  and  ornaments, 
whether  annual  or  perennial,  from  the  juices  they  find  in 
the  fame  piece  of  ground,  and  from  the  ambient  air  and 
dews  ;  though  our  ftriCteft  diligence  cannot  diftinguifh 
the  particular  aliments  which  approach  their  feveral  roots. 
Changing  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  thefe,  or  any  other 
trees,  whofe  bark,  fap,  fruit,  and  feed,  are  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  qualities,  will  only  make  each  tree 
profper  the  better.  «  Hence,  fays  Dr.  Beal,  we  may 
juffly  fufpeCt,  that  the  very  contextures  of  their  bodies, 
tiom  the  firft  fpirting  of  their  feed,  and  as  they  are  formed 
gradually  from  the  invifible  principles  or  fpirit  and  vigour 
of  their  feeds,  however  fmall  and  imperceptible,  are  the 
natural  alembics,  where  the  common  rain-water  and  air 
are  digefted  into  very  much  differing  leaves,  fruit,  feed,  re¬ 
fins,  gums,  &c.  perhaps  as  the  cow’s  belly  converts  the 
common  juices  of  all  forts  of  grafs  into  milk,  or  as  the  bee 
corte&s  honey  and  wax  from  all  forts  of  flowers.” 

1  he  fame  foil  that  has  once  been  proper  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fome  forts  of  vegetables  (continue  thofe  who  think 
that  each  particular  fpecies  of  plants  has  its  particular 
food)  does  not  always  cortinue  to  be  fo  ;  but  in  time  lofes 
its  property.  If  wheat,  for  example,  be  fown  upon  land 
proper  for  that  grain,  the  firft  crop  will  fucceed  very  well, 
and  perhaps  the  fecond,  or  as  long  as  the  ground  is  in 
heart ;  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  produce  no  more,  if  fown 
with  that  corn.  Some  other  it  may,  as  barley,  rye,  or 
buck-wheat. 

That  this  is  owing  to  an  improper  culture  of  the  land, 
more  than  to  any  defeCt  in  the  foil  itfelf,  will  evidently 
appear  to  thofe  who  {hall  candidly  weigh  the  principles 
of  the  New  Hufbandry,  when  that  fubjeCt  comes  to  be 
treated  of. 

Mr.  Du  Hamel  makes  no  doubt,  but  that  the  particles 
which  plants  appropriate  to  themfelves,  take  different 
forms  in  each  plant,  and  even  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
fame  plant  ;  but,  as  he  juffly  obferves,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  from  thence,  that  they  were  not  originally  the 
fame.  What  would  induce  one  to  think  them  the  fame, 
is,  that  plants  of  different  kinds  rob  one  another  of  the 
nourifhment  which  is  in  the  earth  :  for,  if  a  lettice,  for 
example,  drew  from  the  earth  a  food  different  from  that  of 
endive,  a  lettice  planted  among  endive  would  not  only 
thrive  better  than  if  planted  among  other  lettice,  but  as 
well  as  if  no  other  plant  was  near  it.  But  we  know,  by 
experience,  that  this  lettice  would  grow  very  poorly,  and 
confequently  that  plants,  though  of  different  fpecies,  do 
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hurt  and  rob  one  another.  If  each  plant  drew  from  the 
earth  only  the  particular  juices  proper  for  itfelf,  poppies, 
thirties,  &c.  which  kill  wheat,  would  not  in  that  cafe  do 
it  any  hurt,  farther  than  by  {hading  it  with  their  ftalks. 
But  that  the  injury  they  do  the  corn  is  chiefly  occafioncd 
by  their  roots,  which  confume  the  neceffary  nutritive 
juices,  is  evident  from  this,  that  if  dry  branches  were  fet 
in  fuch  numbers  as  to  make  even  a  greater  fhade  than 
thofe  weeds,  they  would  not  equally  prejudice  the  growth 
of  the  wheat. 

After  fome  other  arguments  of  equal  force,  Mr.  Du 
Hamel  concludes,  that  plants  of  different  fpecies  feed  on 
the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  fubffance  ;  that  there  is  no 
plant  which  does  not  rob  thofe  that  are  within  its  reach  of 
fome  part  of  their  food  ;  and  that  the  foil  which  once  is 
good  for  any  one  kind  of  plant,  will  always  be  able  to 
fupply  it  with  food,  provided  it  be  properly  cultivated. 

To  prove  that  the  fame  juice  takes  different  qualities  in 
the  veflels  of  the  fame  plant,  he  inftances  an  experiment 
which  he  made,  by  grafting  a  young  lemon,  of  the  fize 
of  a  pea,  by  the  ffalk,  upon  a  branch  of  an  orange  tree. 
It  grew  there,  ripened,  and  retained  its  quality  of  lemon, 
without  partaking  in  any  fhape  of  that  of  the  orange.  The 
juices  of  the  orange  tree  muff  therefore  have  changed  their 
nature  at  once,  on  their  parting  into  the  lemon. 

It  is  an  old  opinion,  generally  received  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  occult  qualities,  or  fympathy  and  anti¬ 
pathy,  that  fome  plants  delight  in  being  near  each  other, 
while  others  will  not  live  together.  Several  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  have  likewife  embraced  this  fentiment,  and  urged  in 
fupport  of  it,  the  fig-tree  and  rhue,  garlick  and  the  rofe, 
which,  fay  they,  agree  remarkably  well  together,  becaufe 
the  juices  fuited  to  the  one  are  avoided  by  the  other.  La¬ 
vender,  laurel,  thyme,  marjoram,  and  other  aromatic 
plants,  cannot,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  them,  flou- 
rifli  together,  becaufe  they  feed  on  fimilar  juices,  of  which 
they  rob  one  another.  Mr.  Evelyn  feems  to  be  nearer 
the  truth,  when,  fpeaking  of  this  fubjeft,  he  afligns  as  a 
reafon  why  fome  plants  will  not  thrive  near  others,  cer¬ 
tain  effluvia  or  ffeams  emitted  by  the  one,  which  may  be 
noxious  to  the  other.  Plants  will  not  thrive  under  the 
walnut-tree,  the  oak,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  be¬ 
caufe  their  numerous  and  wide-extended  roots  exhault  the 
earth  around  them,  and  the  drippings  from  their  leaves  are 
impregnated  with  an  acrid  matter,  which  is  an  enemy  to 
vegetation. 

Though  there  are  evident  inffances  of  an  election  of 
food  in  fome  plants  of  very  different  kinds,  fuch  as  the 
aquatic  race,  and  thofe  which  delight  in  a  dry  fituation  ; 
yet,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  farmer,  they  may  be  faid  to  be 
nourifhed  with  one  and  the  fame  fubffance  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  neceffary,  that  both  the  earth  and  that  fub- 
ftance  be  fitted  for  receiving  and  nourifhing  them :  for  be 
the  earth  ever  fo  good,  rich,  and  proper  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  little  will  come  of  it,  unlefs  its  parts 
have  that  juft  degree  of  ftrength,  or  cohefion,  which  fhall 
give  {lability  to  the  plant,  and  at  the  fame  time  afford  an 
eafy  admittance  to  the  fibres  of  its  roots,  to  fpread  and  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  in  fearch  of  that  food. 

10 Of,  the  part  that  fupports  an  animal. 

A  horfe  may  have  a  very  well  made  foot,  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  yet  if  it  chance  to  be  thin  and  weak,  the 
buyer  will  be  difappointed  of  his  expectation  ;  for  fuch  a 
foot  is  liable  to  be  fpoiled  in  fhoeing,  by  travelling  on  hard 
ftony  grounds,  by  too  muth  drought  in  hot  feafons,  or 
I  i  2  by 
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by  too  much  moifture  in  winter.  A  thin  foot  is  that  where 
the  cruft  or  horn  is  thin.  This  may  be  eafily  feen  when 
the  fhoe  is  taken  off,  becaufe  the  verge  all  round  the  foie 
will  appear  thin  ;  and  where  it  is  fo,  a  horfe  will  winch 
with  the  leaft  touch  of  the  pincers  ;  but  as  this  trial  will 
feldom  be  allowed  by  buying  of  a  horfe,  the  beft  way  to 
thofe  who  would  be  acquainted  with  fuch  things,  is  to  ob- 
ferve  the  bottom  of  the  cruft,  which  is  generally  ragged, 
and  where  the  {hoe-nails  are  clenched  and  rivetted  :  if  thefe 
be  high,  it  is  a  token  the  foot  is  thin,  and  that  there  has 
not  been  fufficient  hold  for  the  nails,  without  driving  them 
a  wood  way  upwards  in  the  cruft.  In  a  thin  foot,  the  heel 
and  frog  are  alfo  apt  to  be  foft  and  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  natural  to  fuch  kind  of  foot, 
it  fometimes  turns  away,  and  one  point  of  the  heel  will 
ihnd  higher  than  the  other,  though  this  may  be  alfo  ow- 
jtltr  t0  the  erookednefs  of  the  paftern  joints,  and  will 
fometimes  happen  where  the  foot  is  tolerably  ftrong ;  but 
Is  moft  common  to  fuch  as  have  weak  feet  ;  and  where  it 
is  fo,  the  horfe  wears  his  {hoes  more  on  one  fide  .than  the 
other,  and  often  caufes  him  to  cut,  and  go  lame  in  a 
journey. 

As  a  thin  weak  foot  is  juftly  reckoned  a  very  great  de¬ 
fect  in  a  horfe,  fo  a  very  ftrong  foot  is  not  always  the  moft 
eligible,  but  is  liable  to  feveral  accidents.  A  ftrong  foot 
has  the  fibres  of  the  hoof  very  diftindt,  and  for  the  moft 
part  run  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  coronet  to  the  toe,  like 
the  grain  of  oak,  lignum  vitse,  or  any  other  hard  wood  that 
eafily  fplits  ;  and  though  fome  fuch  feet  will  laft  very  well, 
and  keep  free  from  accidents,  where  fufficient  care  is 
taken  to  keep  them  moift  and  pliable ;  yet  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  negle&ed  upon  a  long  journey,  or  much  hard 
riding,  efpecially  on  dry  ftony  grounds,  or  when  they 
ftand  long  in  a  hot  dry  liable,  they  will  go  lame  and  tender, 
at  the  fame  time  that  no  defedl  is  to  be  feen  on  the  foot ; 
for  when  the  foft  parts  within  are  bruifed  by  the  hardnefs 
of  the  hoof,  or  by  the  thicknefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  foie, 
which  in  all  fuch  feet  is  like  a  plate  of  iron ;  and  when 
this  happens,  a  horfe  will  be  in  pain,  and  the  true  caufe 
fometimes  not  found  out  for  a  long  time,  which  I  have 
known  in  feveral  inftances  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  reftore  fuch 
feet  to  a  due  temperament. 

When  a  horfe  that  has  a  very  ftrong  foot  takes  up  a 
channel  nail,  or  happens  to  be  cut  into  the  quick  with  a 
{harp  bone,  a  {harp  flint,  or  piece  of  glafs,  and  a  flow  of 
humours  follows  upon  fuch  a  wound  or  punelure,  the 
confinement  thefe  meet  with  from  the  ftrength  of  the  foot 
create  much  anguifti,  and  for  want  of  vent  below,  fre¬ 
quently  caufes  an  eruption  round  the  coronet,  which  proves 
for  the  moft  part  troublefome,  and  makes  the  cure  tedious 
and  uncertain,  efpecially  when  fuch  cafes  happen  to  fall 
into  bad  hands. 

I  have  known  fome  inftances  where  the  hoof  and  the 
foie  have  been  quite  loofened  from  all  their  attachments  to 
the  foot,  the  filaments  and  fibres  that  unite  the  horny  part 
to  the  flefh  being  all  torn  and  pulled  afunder  by  the  thick¬ 
nefs  and  ftrength  of  the  horn  ;  and  where  this  happens  in 
any  degree,  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  tendernefs  behind  it,  un- 
lefs  an  uncommon  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  greateft  inconveniency  in  a  very  hard  ftrong 
foot,  is  its  being  fubjedlta  reftsand  fiffures,  which  cleave 
the  hoof  quite  through,  fometimes  from  the  coronet  down 
to  the  bottom ;  and  this  kind  of  foot  is  the  more  eafily 
expefed  to  fuch  accidents,  that  the  horny  fibries  have  a 
more  vifible  ftraight  direction  than  where  the  feet  is  more 
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foft  and  pliable  ;  thefe  clefts  being  for  the  moft  part  in  the 
quarter,  feldom  admit  of  any  other  remedy  than  extir¬ 
pating  the  whole  piece  that  lies  next  the  heel,  which  defedl 
is  from  thence  called  a  falfe  quarter,  wherein  the  cure  is 
feldom  fo  perfect,  efpecially  in  the  fore  feet,  as  to  leave  no 
infirmity  or  blemifh  behind  it.  When  the  fiflure  or  cleft 
does  not  penetrate  through  the  horn,  but  makes  a  line  on 
the  furface,  it  is  called  a  fand  crack,  being  very  common 
in  fome  fandy  countries,  where  the  horfe’s  hoots  turn  dry 
and  crack  with  the  heat  of  the  fand.  dhefe  are  but  little 
regarded  where  the  lines  are  fuperficial,  and  not  deep  in 
the  horn,  and  are  often  cured  by  rafping  the  foot,  and 
keeping  it  cool  and  moift.  However,  it  is  a  defeat  that 
mull  leflen  the  value  of  a  horfe,  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  goodnefs  or  badnefs  ot  his  foot ;  for  when  the 
foot  happens  to  be  otherwife  bad,  thefe  blemifhes  often 
degenerate,  and  are  of  ill  confequence. 

The  next  defeat  I  fhall  take  notice  of  in  the  feet,  is  of 
thofe  borfes  thathave  narrow  heels.  Some  hories  feet  are 
tolerably  good,  even  where  the  heels  are  narrow ;  but 
when  the  foot  is  hot  and  inclined  to  rottennefs,  and  the 
ouarters  lofe  the  round  turn  that  they  ought  to  have  as 
iuey  approach  the  heel,  and  look  as  if  they  were  bent  and 
pinched  together,  infomuch  that  the  heels  of  fome  fuch 
horfes  are  not  above  two  fingers  in  breadth,  then  the  toot 
is  bad  ;  and  the  way  that  many  take  to  mend  thefe  kind 
of  feet,  by  hollowing  on  each  fide  the  frog,  and  thinning 
the  quarters  to  caufe  them  to  ftretch  to  a  wider  fhoe  makes 
them  worfe  ;  for  the  ftretching  out  the  quarters  contracts 
the  hoof  on  the  inftep,  and  almoft  always  turns  fuch  horfes 
hoof-bound,  and  wire  heeled. 

But  horfes  often  grow  hoof-bound  from  other  caufes,. 
and  in  fome  it  proceeds  from  the  fhape  of  the  coffin-bone, 
when  it  happens  to  be  fiat  or  hollow,  where  it  ought  to. 
be  rifing  and  round,  when  the  coffin  drops  by  thinning 
the  foie  too  much,,  and  not  taking  care  to  ftay  it  up  with 
fluffing  and  fplinters,  and  from  difeafes  in  the  feet  that 
leave  a  weaknefs  and  deformity  in  them.  But  when  a 
horfe  that  has  a  very  ftrong  flinty  foot  happens  to  be 
hoof-bound,  the  cafe  generally  turns  out  bad.  For  the 
harder  the  hoof,  the  more  it  prefles  round  the  inftep  and. 
heel.  This  prefl’ure  makes  the  parts  all  round  the  coronet 
to  grow  flefliy  and  proje£l  over  the  inftep,  fo  as  to  be  con- 
ftantly  bruifed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof,  efpecially 
when  a  horfe  carries  any  great  weight  upon  him,  and  by 
this  means  in  the  end  ingenders  a  quitter,  which  creeps  fo. 
under  the  hoof  that  it  can  feldom  be  removed  without  the 
lofs  of  a  quarter,  the  fame  as  when  there  is  a  fiffure  and 
cleft,  or  rather  worfe,  beeaufe  of  the  depreffion  and  bind¬ 
ing  all  round  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  with  the  diftem- 
perature  of  the  coronet,  which  often  renders  fuch  cures 
both  very  tedious  and  imperfedl.  Therefore  this  ougnt 
to  be  well  looked  into,  efpecially  in  choofing  a.  faddle 
horfe,  that  his  feet.be  tolerably  {haped,.  fmooth,  and  cool, 
not  narrow  heeled,  nor  hoof-bound,  neither  weak-footed, 
nor  too  remarkably  ftrong;  for  moft  horfes  of  this  latter 
kind  are  alfo  coarfe,  and  chiefly  fit  for  labour. 

Another  thing  that  ought  carefully  to  be  looked  into,, 
is  that  both  his  fore-feet  be  of  equal  fize  ;  for  wherever 
this  defeat  is  the  leaft  apparent,  though  it  may  proceed, 
from  a  horfe’s  uftng  one  leg  more  than  the  other,  as  it. 
happens  to  working  men  who  ufe  the  right-hand  and  arm. 
more  than  the  left  ;  yet  when  one  foot  is  fmaller  than  the. 
other,  it  is  a  blemifh,  and  carries  fome  doubt  that  fuch  a 
foot  may  in  time  fail  andperilh,  even  as  thefe  do  that  have 

been 
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been  hurt  by  accidents,  or  after  old  lameneffes  in  the 
ihoulders,  legs,  and  mufcular  parts,  where  the  foot  at  laft 
perifhes  in  proportion  as  the  mufcular  and  nervous  parts 
(brink  and  diminiffi. 

Another  defe<T  in  horfes  feet,  is  when  they  are  flat  and 
without  depth.  If  fuch  a  foot  happens  to  be  flrong,  and 
the  hoof  fmooth  ;  if  the  foie  be  alfo  firm,  and  the  frog 
no  ways  rotten  or  flefhy,  luch  a  horfe  will  endure  the 
roads  tolerably  well.  But  when  a  flat  foot  is  fliaped  like 
an  oyfter,  has  many  rings  and  wrinkles,  if  the  foie  be  foft, 
and  the  frog  flefhy  and  fpongy,  it  is  a  very  great  defett. 
Some  horfes  are  fo  remarkably  faulty  in  this  refpe£t,  that 
the  frog  bunches  out  beyond  the  bottom  cruft  of  the  hoof, 
that  their  flioes  mufl  be  made  hollow,  and  the  plates  fo 
broad  as  almoft  to  cover  the  whole  bottoms  of  their  feet, 
to  keep  them  from  the  ground.  But  indeed  fuch  horfes 
are  only  fit  for  draught,  and  not  for  the  faddle. 

Some  horfes  have  tolerable  good  feet,  only  that  their 
heels  are  low.  Horfes  that  have  long  yielding  patterns  are 
the  moftfubjecl  to  this  defect,  and  alfo  thofe  that  have 
their  pafterns  very  fmall,  fhort,  and  ftanding  almoft  quite 
upright ;  thefe  have  generally  long  heels  and  flat  feet,  and 
their  fore-legs  coming  ftraight  down  from  the  fhoulder  to 
the  foot,  without  any  bending  of  the  pafterns,  and  for 
this  reafon  are  frequently  called  goat-legged.  Many  of 
the  horfes  bred  in  the  fens  are  of  this  kind,  have  but  an 
aukward  ufe  of  their  limbs,  and  make  very  bad  travellers, 
and  thofe  low'heeled  horfes  which  have  very  long  yielding 
pafterns,  are  apt  to  have  their  heels  wear  quite  to  nothing 
upon  a  journey,  and  all  the  care  imaginable  in  fhoeing 
cannot  prevent  it. 

A  very  high  heel  is  another  extreme,  which  greatly 
lefTens  the  value  of  a  horfe ;  for  even  where  fuch  a  foot 
happens  to  be  ftrong  and  fmooth,  it  is  neverthelefs  the 
caufe  of  unfteadinefs  in  a  horfe’s  going,  expofes  him  of¬ 
ten  to  trip  and  ftumble,  to  fprains  in  the  coffin  and  paf- 
tern -joints,,  &c. 

There  is  one  kind'  of  horfe*  efpecially  among  the  coach 
and  cart  breed,  very  remarkable  for  a  large  deep  foot ; 
the  horn  extremely  thick  and  fcaly,  the  heels  broad  and 
mouldering,  and  are  apt  to  grow  fo  very  faft,  that  the 
farriers  when  they  go  about  to  fhoe  fuch  horfes,  thinking 
to  eafe  them  of  their  great  load,  and  to  bring  their  feet 
into  a  better  fi ze,  pare  and  *afp  them  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  leave  their  feet  much  larger  about  the  coronet 
and  inflep  than  at  the  bottom  ;  fo  that  they  always  look 
as  if  they  went  upon  pattens,  which  is  not  only  very 
ugly,  but  fuch  horfes  are  feldom  good  for  much. 

A  very  large  foot  of  any  kind  is  to  be  avoided  in  a 
horfe,  even  fuppofingit  to  be  in  itfelf  firm  and  good.  But 
when  I  fpeakof  a  large  foot,  I  mean  only  when  it  is  dif- 
proportioned  to  his  other  parts,  for  a  large  horfe  mufl  of 
courfe  have  a  larger  foot  than  a  fmall  one.  But  when,  we 
fee  the  foot  large,  and  the  limb  fmall,  in  all  fuch  it  mull 
be  obferved  by  thofe  who  have  experience,  that  the  bones 
and  finews  are  alfo  (lender,  which  not  only  denotes  weak  - 
nefs,  but  heavinefs  and  inaptitude  to  any  brifk  and  vigor¬ 
ous  adlion  ;  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  coach  or  faddle, 
but  to  draw  in  a  cart  or  waggon,  or  to  carry  a  burden. 

Some  obje£l  greatly  ngaiaft  white  feet,  as  being  gene¬ 
rally  worfe  than  thole  of  any  other  colour.  Indeed  when 
a  horfe  has  too  many  of  his  feet  white,  they  do  not  always 
prove  the  heft,  yet  I  have  feen  white-footed  horfes  have 
their  feet  fuch  as  the  ableft  judges  could  not  find  fault 
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with.  When  a  foot  is  fmooth  and  tough,  of  a  middle 
fize,  without  wrinkles,  neither  too  hard  and  brittle,  nor 
too  foft,  and  when  the  heel  is  firm,  open,  and  no  ways 
fpongy  or  rotten,  and  the  frog  horny  and  dry,  and  the 
foie  fomewhat  hollow,  like  the  infide  of  a  dilh  or  bowl, 
whatever  be  the  colour,  fuch  a  foot  will  for  the  mofl  part 
turn  out  good,  though  the  dark  or  black  hoof,  where  it 
refembles  that  of  deer,  is  generally  the  beft  ;  and  for 
this  reafon  thofe  who  are  the  mofl  curious  about  a  horfe’s 
feet,  do  not  choofe  fuch  as  have  much  white  upon  their 
legs  and  pafterns,  to  avoid  their  having  too  many  white 
feet.  Gib  fen's  Farriery ,  vol.  I.  page  19. 

FORK,  an  inftrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or 
more  points,  or  prongs. 

FQIIKEN  ROBIN,  an  earwig  ;  fo  called  from  its 
forked  tail. 

FOSSE,  a  ditch  or  moat. 

FOSTAL,  away  leading  from  the  main  road  to  a  large 
houfe. 

FOUL  FEEDING,  a  voracious  appetite  to  which  fome 
horfes  are  fubjedt,  and  though  not  properly  a  difeafe,  is 
often  the  caufe  of  various  maladies.  It  is  generally  the 
effedl  of  fome  latent  diftemper,  as  vermin,  which  have  a 
quite  different  effe£l  on  fome  horfes  to  what  they  have  on 
others  ;  for  as  horfes  of  a  lax  habit  of  body  often  lofe  their 
appetites  by  worms,  and  are  frequently  griped  and  ficldy 
in  their  bowels  ;  fo  horfes  of  ftrong  rigid  conftitutions, 
that  can  bear  the  irritation  thofe  animals  make  in  their  in- 
teftines,  are  often  voracious  in  their  appetites,  and  con¬ 
tinually  craving  after  food. 

Foul-feeders,  however,  differ  in  fome  things  from  thofe 
that  have  voracious  appetites  :  for  as  the  latter  crave  only 
after  their  common,  food,  and  can  hardly  ever  be  fatisfied  ; 
fo  the  latter  will  leave  their  hay  to  eat  their  litter,  and 
feem  to  like  it  the  better  when  it  is  well  fauced  with  their 
own  dung  and  urine  ;  and,  therefore,  they  mac  be  pro¬ 
perly  faid  to  have  a  vitiated  or  depraved  appetite.  Though 
this  does  not  always  proceed  from  a  voracious  appetite, 
yet  the  firft  is  often  productive  of  the  latter,  and  may  pro¬ 
bably  beoccafioned  by  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing  will 
fatisfy  their  cravings,  but  what  has  weight  and  folidity 
for  the  fame  kind  of  horfes  will  eat  mould  and  wet  clay* 
or  any  kind  of  foul  nafty  weeds  out  of  the  ditches,  and 
in  the  (table  will  eat  (linking  mufty  hay,  which  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  horfes  will  refufe.. 

There  arc  others,  of  depraved  appetites,  that  are  neither 
foul  nor  voracious  feeders,  fuch  as  we  often  obfeeve  eat. 
dry  loam  or  mud  out  of  the  walls,  which  perhaps  denotes 
fome  vitiated  juices  in  their  ftomach  ;  and  this  alfo  is  fre 
quently  owing  to  vermin,  or  at  lead  to  a  bad  digeftion, 
though  perhaps  not  to  any  imbecility  in  their  conftitutions ; 
for  though  thofe  horfes  have  a  longing  after  thofe  extrane¬ 
ous  things,  yet  their  appetites  at  the  fame  time  feldom 
fail :  but  as  this  is  often  owing  to  full  feeding,  with  the 
want  of  fufficient  exercife,  fo  we  often  fee  them  recover 
and  quite  lofe  that  vitiated  tafte,  when  they  come  to. 
ride  a  journey,  or  go  upon  any  other  conftant  exercife. 

The  beft  method  in  all  thefe  cafes  of  a  vitiated  or  de¬ 
praved  appetite,  is  to  begin  with  purging,  and  to  diffolve 
chalk,  in  their  water,  and  afterwards  to  give  them  good 
exercife.  The  fame  method  may  be  complied  with  to 
thofe  that  feed  voracioudy.  To  thefe  the  following  draught, 
may  alfo  be  given,  to  blunt  their  appetites  : 
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Take  a  large  handful  of  the  roots  of  marlhmallows, 
cummin-feeds,  and  fenugreek-feeds,  of  each  an 
ounce:  liquorice  roots  diced,  half  an  ounce;  boil' 
in  three  pints  of  water  till  the  roots  are  foft  and 
{limy,  then  pour  off  the  decodtion,  and  diffolve 
in  it  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  add  four  ounces 
of  linfeed-oil. 

Let  the  horfe  have  four  handfuls  of  this  every  morning 
fading,  till  his  appetite  abates.  If  the  horfe  be  lean, 
which  many  voracious  feeders  are,  he  will  gather  more 
flefli  under  this  management,  and  as  his  fleflr  increafes 
his  appetite  will  abate. 

As  to  foul  feeders,  many  of  thefe  begin  with  voraciouf- 
nefs,  and  when  they  come  to  be  dinted,  take  to  eating  of 
their  litter  to  fill  their  domachs,  and  in  time  take  a  great 
liking  to  it ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  many  of  the  horfes 
that  go  broken  winded,  have  this  evil  faculty ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  fhould  advife  any  one  who  has  a  foul-feeding  horfe, 
to  keep  his  dall  as  clean  as  pofiible,  to  let  no  wet,  dirty 
litter,  lie  under  him,  nor  to  put  his  litter  under  the  manger, 
but  to  bedow  it  on  fome  other  horfe,  otherwife  they  will 
paw  it  out,  and  feed  upon  it  greedily ;  but  clean  draw 
that  has  not  been  foaked  with  horfe-pifs  and  filth,  will 
never  hurt  any  horfe  ;  for  though  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
urine,  yet  when  the  draw  has  been  foaked  in  it  with  the 
dung,  it  often  turns  into  a  wad,  or  like  a  fponge  in  their 
bowels,  and  caufes  great  diforders.  But  when  their  wet 
litter  is  taken  away  every  morning,  it  may  be  the  means 
to  make  them  leave  off  that  ill  habit.  Gibforis  Farriery , 
<Dol.  II .page  96. 

FOWL,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  birds ;  but 
ufed  in  a  particular  fenfe  to  fignify  fuch  as  arc  bred  in  the 
farmer’s  yard  for  profit. 

The  countryman’s  farm  or  habitation  cannot  be  laid  to 
be  completely  dored  or  docked  without  fowl  as  well  as 
bead,  which  yield  a  confiderable  advantage  by  their  eggs, 
brood,  bodies,  and  feathers.  Any  poor  cottager  that  lives 
by  the  highway-fide  may  keep  them,  they  being  able  to 
fhift  for  themfelves  the  greated  part  of  the  year,  by  their 
feeding  on  infe&s,  corn,  or  any  thing  almod  that  is  eatable 
by  any  other  fort  of  animal :  and  therefore  they  are  kept 
to  great  advantage  at  barn-doors,  and  other  places,  where 
corn  or  draw  is  fcattered. 

As  for  cocks  and  hens,  we  lhall  not  enter  into  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  feveral  forts  of  them,  only  obferve  that  thofe 
that  are  the  bed  breeders,  and  the  bed  layers,  are  to  be 
chofen,  the  olded  being  always  the  bed  fitters,  and  the 
younged  the  bed  layers  ;  but  no  fort  will  be  good  for 
cither,  if  they  are  kept  too  fat.  The  bed  age  to  fet  a  hen 
for  chickens,  is  from  two  years  old  to  five  ;  and  the  bed 
month  to  fet  them  in,  is  February,  though  any  month 
between  that  and  Michaelmas  is  good.  A  hen  fits  twenty 
days ;  whereas  geefe,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  fit  thirty.  Ob¬ 
ferve  to  let  them  have  condantly  meat  and  drink  near  them 
while  they  fit,  that  they  may  not  draggle  from  their  eggs, 
and  chill  them.  One  cock  will  ferve  ten  hens. 

If  fowls  are  fed  with  buck  or  French  wheat,  or  with 
hemp,  canary,  or  millet-feed,  which  is  commonly  fown 
in  March,  it  is  faid  they  will  lay  more  eggs  than  ordinary ; 
and  buck-wheat,  either  whole  or  ground,  and  made  into 
pade,  which  is  the  bed  way,  is  a  grain  that  will  fat  fowls 
or  hogs  very  fpeedily  ;  but  the  common  food  to  fat  them 
with  is  barley-meal  wet  with  milk^or  water ;  but  wheat- 
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four  is  better:  but  if  you  defign  to  bring  up  chickens, 
give  a  barley-corn  or  two  to  each  of  them,  as  you  take 
them  out  of  the  ned,  and  fo  continue  to  feed  them  till 
they  are  fit  for  fatting. 

_  For  the  bed  methods  of  breeding  ducks,  geefe,  turkeys, 
pigeons,  fwans,  peacocks,  &c.  fee  each  under  its  proper 
article  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  &c. 

Fowl’j  Dung.  See  the  article  Dung. 

FOX,  a  well  known  animal  of  the  canine  kind,  with 
fharp  ears,  and  a  bufhy  tail. 

The  fox  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  hufibandman,  by 
taking  away,  and  dedroying  of  his  lambs,  poultry,  geefe, 
&c.  efpecially  in  places  that  are  near  fored-woods,  and 
covert  places.  The  bed  way  of  dedroying  them  is  with 
guns  or  traps,  after  this  manner :  if  you  defign  to  {hoot 
them,  procure  a  dieep’s  paunch,  and  tying  of  it  to  a  long 
dick,  rub  your  fhoes  well  upon  it,  that  the  fox  may  have 
no  feent  of  your  feet,  and  draw  the  paunch  after  you, 
with  which  make  a  trail  a  mile  or  two  in  length ;  and 
order  it  fo  as  to  bring  it  near  fome  thick-headed  tree. 
At  which  place,  when  you  have  made  your  trail,  leave 
your  paunch,  and  with  your  gun  get  up  into  the  tree  ; 
and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  dark,  you  will  fee  him  come 
by  you  upon  the  feent  of  the  trail,  where  you  may  fhoot 
him.  Obferve  that  you  draw  the  trail  to  windward  of  the 
tree,  if  you  can. 

But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  catch  them  with  a  deel-trap, 
which  is  the  fured  way,  choofe  a  place  to  fet  it  in  a  plain 
part  of  a  large  field  ;  let  it  be  out  of  the  way  of  all  paths, 
but  not  near  either  a  hedge  or  any  dielter.  Open  your 
trap,  and  lay  it  upon  the  ground,  and  cut  out  in  the  turf 
juft  the  farm  thereof,  and  take  out  fo  much  earth  as  may 
make  room  to  lay  it,  covering  of  it  again  very  neatly  with 
the  turf  you  cut  out ;  and  becaufe  the  joints  of  the  turf 
will  not  clofe  exactly,  get  fome  of  the  fine  mould  that  is 
to  be  found  in  a  new  cad  up  mole-hill,  and  fill  the  joints 
with  it,  taking  fome  grafs,  and  dicking  of  it  in  the  mould, 
as  if  it  grew  there.  Make  all  fofine  and  plain,  as  that  it 
may  deceive  your  own  eye  to  look  upon  it.  About  eight 
or  ten  yards  from  the  trap,  three  feveral  ways,  fcatter 
fome  of  the  fine  mould  that  you  had  out  of  the  mole-hill, 
very  thin,  upon  a  place  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
fquare ;  and  upon  thefe  places,  and  where  the  trap  is,  lay 
two  or  three  fmall  bits  of  cheefe,  and  with  a  fheep’s 
paunch,  as  is  before  diredted,  draw  a  trail  of  about  a  mile 
long  to  each  of  the  three  places,  that  are  at  a  didance 
from  the  trap,  and  from  thence  to  the  trap,  that  fo  the  fox 
may  come  upon  one  of  thofe  places  fird,  which  will  make 
him  approach  the  trap  with  more  boldnefs,  where  you  will 
feldom  fail  of  him ;  only  you  mud  obferve  not  to  faden 
your  trap,  but  to  leave  it  loofe,  that  he  may  draw  it  to  the 
hedge-fide,  or  to  fome  cover,  or  elfe  he  will  bite  off  his 
leg,  and  be  gone. 

Some  bend  down  a  dick  in  the  wood,  and  fet  a  trap  for 
them  in  their  paths,  like  that  which  is  fet  for  woodcocks, 
which  hangs  them  up,  or  any  other  fort  of  vermin.  Mor¬ 
timer's  Hujbandry ,  vol.  I.  page  312. 

FOX-TAIL  GRASS,  the  fame  with  cow-wheat.  Set 
the  article  Cow  -  W  heat. 

FRAGRANT,  odorous,  fweet  of  fmell. 

FREE-MARTIN,  a  barren  heifer. 

FRENCH  BARLEY,  a  fpecies  of  barley  called  by  bo- 
tanids  tritico  fpeltum.  Some  call  it  wheat-barley.  It  is 
naked,  and  the  grain  like  wheat,  but  the  ear  fliaped  like 

that 
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that  of  the  common  barley.  This  fpecies  is  often  l'own 
about  Rowley,  Hamftal,  and  Redmore,  in  Staffordfhire. 
It  yields  a  large  increafe,  and  makes  good  bread  and  good 
malt.”  See  the  article  Barley. 

FRENCH  BEANS,  See  the  article  Beans. 

FRITH,  an  arm  of  the  lea  running  into  the  land. 

FROST,  the  laft  efl'eCt  of  cold ;  the  power  or  a£l  of 
congelation. 

Froft  is  a  great  fertilizer  of  land,  and  therefore  when 
the  foil  be  a  harfh,  churlifh,  or  obftinate  clay,  it  fhould 
be  turned  up  in  ridges  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  which 
will  greatly  tend  to  remove  its  bad  qualities,  and  feparate 
its  particles. 

Hard  winters  are  generally  of  fervice  to  corn  in  many 
refpects  ;  efpecially  if  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  drain¬ 
ed,  and  is  well  covered  with  fnow.  This  laft  mellows 
the  ground,  and  keeps  it  warm  ;  while  froft,  neither  the 
rigour  nor  duration  ot  which  need  be  feared  if  it  comes 
on  gradually,  and  the  land  is  dry,  not  only  kills  great 
numbers  of  vermin  and  infects,  but,  by  leaving  the  earth 
in  a  loofe  ftate,  fits  it  for  roots  to  extend  themfelves 
therein  as  the  warmth  of  the  fpring  approaches,  and  there¬ 
by  enables  them  to  produce  ftrong  plants  ;  whereas  fre¬ 
quent  rains  in  winter,  without  froft,  fodden  the  earth, 
which  afterwards  produces  nothing  but  blades,  foon  to  be 
deftroyed  by  the  hoar  frofts  of  the  fpring,  by  infeCls,  and 
by  weeds  ;  tr  which  would  yield  at  molt  only  ftraw  with¬ 
out  grain.  The  winter’s  frofts  may  indeed  nip  off  the 
blades  ;  but  then  the  roots  being  unhurt,  new  ones  will 
{hoot  up  in  the  lpring.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  remark¬ 
ably  fevere  winter  of  i6c8,  of  which  Mezeray  fpeaks, 
and  which,  notwith Handing  its  extreme  feverity,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  plentiful  harveft  ;  and  fuch.  alfo,.  or  nearly 
fuch,  was  the  long  winter  of  1729. 

The  great  danger  from  frofts  is,  when  the  earth  is  wet, 
and  not  covered  with  fnow.  For  example,  if  a  ftrong 
froft  returns  after  a  fudden  thaw,  the  fibres  of  the  roots  are 
broken  by  the  expan fi on  of  the  furrounding  water  when 
frozen,  and  the  too  great  abundance  of  moifture  in  the 
plants  themfelves,  when  frozen,  tears  their  fibres  to  pieces 
by  the  fame  expanfion.  This  was  what  happened  in  1684. 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  1710,  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
hoping  that  the  corn  cut  off  by  the  preceding  winter  would 
fhoot  out  again,,  as  it  did  after  the  winter  of  1608,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mezeray,  forbid  fowing  anew  the  lands  which 
had  been  fown  the  autumn  before :  but  the  expectation 
no\y  proved  groundlefs,  the  plants  having  been  totally  de- 
ftroyed  by  repeated  frofts,  intermixed  with  frequent  thaws ; 
fo  that  had.  it  not  been  for  the  barley  that  was  fowed  af¬ 
terwards,  which  yielded  fuch  prodigious  crops,  that  the 
French  ftill  call  that  year  the  year  of  barley,  the  dearth 
mult  have  been  much  more  dreadful  than  it  was.  In  that 
very  fpring,  after  the  hard  winter,  feveral  people  in  the 
dutchy  of  Berry,  and  eiiewhere,  fowed  wheat,  which 
fprouted  well,  and  grew,  but  did  notjpindle  ;  whereupon 
fome  mowed  their  crops,  and  others  turned  in  cattle  to  feed 
as  in  a  meadow  ;  but  after  another  winter  had  pafi’ed  over 
them,  thefe  very  fields  yielded  the  next  year  as  plentifully, 
as  if  they  had  been  fown  anew.  In  inclofed  grounds,  the 
corn  near  hedges,  which  fecured  it  from  the  north  wind, 
refilled  all  the  rigour  of  that  exceffive  cold  ;  and  in  other 
places,  where  the  poor  peafants  raked  up  all  the  fnow  they 
could  collect,  and  fpread  it  with  their  hands  upon  the  un¬ 
covered  fpots  of  their  fmall  fields,  their  corn  was  preferv- 
ed,  and  yielded  a  good  crop. 
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A  gentleman,  now  living  in  England,  bad  a  field  of 
wheat  fo  greatly  damaged  by  alternate  froft  and  thaw,  that 
the  neighbouring  farmers  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
than  plough  it  up  for  fpring  corn  ;  but  obferving  that  many 
of  the  plants  were  yet  alive,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  re¬ 
covered,  though  thinly  fcattered,he  hand-hoed  the  whole, 
and  reaped  three  quarters  of  corn  from  each  acre  of  this 
land. 

FROWAR,  the  name  of  an  edge  tool,  ufed  in  cleav¬ 
ing  laths. 

FRUNDELE,  two  pecks,  or  half  a  bufliel. 
FRUSHES.  See  Running-thrush. 

FUDUER,  a  load.  It  properly  relates  to  lead,  and 
fgnifies  a  certain  weight,  viz.  eight  pigs,  or  fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  weight. 

PULLERS  EARTH,  a  native  earth  found  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  much  ufed  by  fullers  in  cleaning 
and  fcouring  their  cloth.  It  is  of  a  very  fat  nature,  and 
very  full  of  that  vegetative  fait  that  helps  the  growth  of 
plants  ;  and  therefore  may  be  ufed  with  advantage,  whcrci 
it  is  found  in  plenty,  on  fome  forts  of  land. 

FURLONG,  the  eighth  part  of  amile. 

FURROW,  a  trench  made  by  the  plough. 

FURZE,,  whim  or  gorfe,  to  which  C.  Baukin  and  Mr. 
Ray,  give  the  name  of  genijla  fpinofay  and  which  Lin¬ 
naeus  and  Miller  call  ulex>  propagate  themfelves  fo  rapidly, 
by  fowing  their  feeds,  that,  where  they  are  cnee  eftablifh- 
ed  in  a  fpot  of  ground,  they  foon  over-fpread  the  whole 
place  ;  for,  as  the  feeds  ripen,  their  pods  are  opened  by 
the  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  they  are  thrown  out  with  an 
elaftic  jirk  to  a  confiderable  diftance  all  around.  There 
they  vegetate,  and  the>  ground  is  foon  filled  with  young 
plants,  which  are  not  eafily  deftroyed  after  they  have  taken 
good  root.  The  only  way  of  extirpating  them,  is  by 
paring  ©ff  and  burning  the  furface  of  the  ground.  See 
the  article  Burn-Baking. 

This  is  by  fo  much  the  more  advifable,  as  thefe  feeds, 
will  othenvife  remain  a  long  while  found  in  the  earth,, 
and  grow  whenever  they  are  brought  up  by  plough¬ 
ing  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  fmalleft  fragments  of  this  pknt 
will  ftrike  out  frefh  roots,  and  {hoot  up  anew  •  but  when- 
a  good  t'nicknefs  of  the  furface  is  pared  off,  and  burnt, 
the  feeds  are  fo  effectually  deftroyed,  and  the  roots  are 
killed  to  fo  confiderable  a  depth,  that  neither  can  again 
give  rife  to  new  plants  ;  and  if  a  few  of  thefe  do  appear, 
a  fummer  fallow  will  put  an  entire  end  to  their  growths 
Their  increafe  may  likewife  be  prevented  by  good  manur¬ 
ing  with  marl,  chalk,  or  lime,  efpecially  in  Tandy  foils, 
which  are  the  moft  apt  to  produce  this  plant,  and  which 
are  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  benefited  by  thefe  helps. 

However,  this  very  plant,  formerly  deemed  a  great, 
nuilance,  is  now  cultivated  to  advantage  on  light,  Tandy 
dry  foils,  which  would  othenvife  turn  to  little  account. 
The  tops  of  the  common  Englifti  furze,  bruifed  a  little, 
to  take  oft',  or  to  blunt  their  prickly  tips,  have  been  found 
to  be  excellent  fodder,  even  for  lean  fickly  beafts,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  horfes,  which  they  have  frequently  recovered, 
and  plumped  up  in  a  fhort  time.  This  cuftom  is  much 
praClifed  in  feveral  foreign  countries,  where  furze  are  cul¬ 
tivated  purpofely  for  fodder  ;  and  the  peafant  thinks  it  a 
happinefs,  that  his  breaking  their  fpikes  with  a  mallet  en¬ 
ables  him  to  give  this  wholefome  green  food  to  his  cattle 
in  the  winter,  when  often  no  other  fucculent  plant  can 
.  be  had  fit  for  that  ufe.  The  mills  which  Sir  Capel  Han- 
'  bury  has  lately  ereCted  for  this  end  in 'Wales,  with  a  patri¬ 
otic 
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otic  fpirit,  well  foited  to  his  didinguidied  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare,  will  fave  the  countryman  that  laborious 
talk,  and  prove  highly  beneficial  to  thofe  who  follow  his 
judicious  example. ' 

When  furze  are  raifed  on  purpofe  for  the  food  of  cattle, 
and  efpecially  on  foils  like  the  above  mentioned,  their 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  February,  March,  or  April,  and 
the  ground  fhould  be  prepared  as  for  barley.  Six  pounds 
of  them  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  they 
fhould  be  but  barely  covered  over.  The  young  plants 
mufl  be  preferved  from  cattle  during  the  firft  year,  and 
they  will  be  fit  to  mow  or  cut  in  the  next.  O&ober  is 
the  proper  time  to  begin  cutting  them.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  {hoot  till  Chridmas,  and  be  fit  for  ufe  till  March. 
Horfes  eat  them  as  readily  as  they  do  hay,  after  they  have 
b’en  bruifed,  or  pounded,  fo  as  to  take  off  their  fharp 
points  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  an  acre  of  ground  will  pro¬ 
duce  fifteen  tons  of  this  fodder,  and  that  it  will  go  as  far 
as  an  equal  quantity  of  hay.  Some  mix  the  bruifed  furze 
with  chopped  draw  ;  an  hundred  of  flraw  to  a  ton  of  furze ; 
but  only  the  growth  of  the  year  fhould  be  cut  for  cattle. 

Poor  hungry  gravelly  foils,  which  would  not  have  let 
for  five  {hillings  an  acre,  have  been  rendered  worth  twenty 
{hillings  an  acre,  by  fowing  them  with  furze  feed,  in 
places  where  fuel  has  been  fcarce  ;  this  being  frequently 
ufed  for  heating  ovens,  burning  lime  and  bricks,  and  alfo 
for  drying  malt ;  but  it  is  not  worth  cultivating  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  fuel  of  any  kind  is  cheap,  or  upon  luch  lands 
as  will  produce  good  grafs  or  corn. 

Some  years  ago,  the  common  furze  ufed  to  be  much 
own  for  hedges  about  fields  ;  and  where  the  foil  was  light, 
he  plants  foon  became  flrong  enough  for  a  fence  againd 
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cattle  :  but  as  thefe  hedges  grow  naked  at  the  bottom  in  a 
fhort  time,  and  the  plants  frequently  failed,  fo  as  to  leave 
Confiderable  gaps,  this  practice  has  of  late  been  greatly  dif- 
ufed.  The  fpecies  commonly  called  Fx*ench  furze  is  the 
bed  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  it  thickens  more  near  the 
ground,  and  grows  to  a  greater  height ;  but  its  {hoots  are 
not  tender  enough  for  cattle  to  eat  them.  This  is  alfo 
confidered  as  the  mod  difficult  to  extirpate:  though  Mr. 
Bradley,  who  tells  us  he  had  feen  fields  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  planted  with  it  in  Devonfhire,  fays,  that  it 
may  be  killed  by  cutting  the  woody  dalks  within  a  foot  of 
the  root  in  fummer  time  ;  for  that  it  will  not  then  fpring 
up  again  like  the  final  1  wild  furze  or  whins,  by  which 
name  Mr.  Markham  didinguifhes  the  final ler  from  the 
larger  fort.  This  begins  to  blow  in  the  middle  of  January, 
and  continues  in  bloffom  all  the  fummer  ;  while  the 
Englifli  furze  does  not  bloom  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
fpring,  and  finidies  its  bloffoming  at  the  fame  time  as  the 
other. 

The  marquis  of  Tourbilly  obferves,  that  cows,  oxen, 
and  mod  other  cattle,  as  wel  l  as  horfes,  feed  heartily  upon, 
and  are  well  fed  by,  the  bruifed  tops  of  furze  ;  and  that 
we  may  be  fore  corn  will  do  well  wherever  this  plant  is 
met  with  :  for  be  the  forface  of  ground  what  it  will,  the 
fpontaneous  growth  of  the  furze  always  indicates  a  depth 
of  good  mould  underneath  ;  and  the  continual  dropping 
and  rotting  of  the  leaves,  will  infallibly  improve  and  en¬ 
rich  the  forface.  The  flowers  of  the  furze  are  excellent 
for  bees. 

FUZZEN,  or  Fuzen,  the  natural  juice  or  nourifh- 
ment  of  any  thing  ;  the  drength  of  it. 
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ALLERY,  a  kind  of  covered  walk  in  a  garden, 
-tr  formed  into  porticoes  or  arches,  with  horn-beams, 
-**  lime-trees,  or  the  like. 

GALLING  of  a  horfe' s  back ,  a  diforder  Occafiohed  by 
heat,  and  the  chafing  or  pinching  of  the  faddle. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  fome  take  a  hind’s  {kin  well  gar-* 
nifhed  With  hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  under  the  pannel  of  the 
faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  be  next  the  horfe. 

When  a  horfe’s  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  duffing  of  the  pannel  over  the  fwelling, 
and  few  a  piece  of  foft  white  leather  on  the  infide  of  the 
pannel ;  anoint  the  part  withfalt  butter,  and  every  evening 
wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grow  foft,  anointing  it  again 
with  butter,  or,  for  want  of  that,  with  greafe  J  Wrafh  the 
fwelling,  or  hurt,  every  evening  with  cold  water  and  fope, 
and  drew  it  with  fait,  which  fhould  be  left  oil  till  the 
horfe  be  faddled  in  the  morning. 

GALLON,  a  meafore  of  capacity  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  things,  containing  four  quarts ;  but  thefe  quarts, 


and  confequently  the  gallon  itfelf,  are  different,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  thing  meafored :  for  indance,  the 
wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and  holds  eight 
pounds  avoirdupoife  of  pure  water :  the  beer  and  ale 
gallon  contains  282  folid  inches,  and  holds  ten  pounds 
three  ounces  and  a  quarter  avoirdupoife,  of  water  ;  and 
the  gallon  for  corn,  meal,  Sec.  2J2j  cubic  inches,  and 
holds  nine  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of  pure  water. 

GALLOWS  of  a  plough ,  a  part  of  the  plough-head, 
fo  called  by  farmers,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  common 
gallows,  as  confiding  of  three  pieces  of  timber,  of  which 
one  is  placed  tranfverfely  over  the  heads  of  the  other  two. 
Sec  Plough. 

GAP,  a  breach  or  opening  made  in  a  hedge. 

GARGET,  or  GargoU  a  didemper  incident  to  hogs  ; 
and  is  known  by  the  creature’s  hanging  down  of  his  head, 
and  carrying  it  on  one  fide,  moid  eyes,  daggering,  and 
lofs  of  appetite. 

It  is  occafioned  by  a  corruption  of  the  blood,  engendered 
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Plate  XVIT. 


GEE  G  L  A 


fey  the  eating  of  rotten  fruits,  garbidge,  carrion,  or  rank 
grafs,  wherein  Is  much  hemlock,  &c. 

In  order  to  cure  this  difeafe,  let  the  creatures  be  firft 
blooded  both  under  the  tail  and  under  the  ears,  and  then 
the  following  drink  given  them : 

Take  of  chamber-lye  one  pint:. rue  and  fouthern- 
wood,  cut  fmall,  of  each  a  handful  ;  wood-foot 
from  an  oven,  and  common  fait,  of  each  a  fpoon- 
ful  ;  hen’s  dung,  near  two  fpoonfuls  ;  flowers  of 
brimftone  one  ounce  :  ftir  the  whole  together,  and 
give  two  or  three  horns  to  each,  proportional  to 
their  fize.  It  is  alfo  good  for  a  cow  to  cure  the 
gargal  or  murrain. 

Or  you  may  ufe  the  following  drink  in  the  room  of  the 
above  ; 

Take  angelica,  rue,  ftavewort,  or  hog’s  madder,  and 
May-weed,  of  each  one  handful ;  Hired  them  very 
fmall,  and  boil  them  very  well  in  a  pint  of  milk  ; 
and  when  it  is  cold  enough,  add  to  it  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  fallad-oil,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  treacle. 
Mortimer  s  Hujbandry ,  vol.  I.  pag.  250. 

GARTH,  a  yard,  a  backfide,  a  croft. 

GARNER,  a  granary,  or  repofitory  for  corn. 

GARZIL,  hedging  wood. 

GATE,  a  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges  to  give  a  paflage 
into  inclofed  grounds. 

GATEWAY,  the  paflage  through  gates  of  inclofed 
grounds. 

GATTERIDGE-TREE,  prickwood. 

GAVEL,  a  row,  or  fwarth  of  corn  cut  down  with  the 
feythe. 

Gavel,  is  alfo  a  provincial  word,  fignifying  ground. 

GAVEL-KIND,  a  cuftom  whereby  the  lands  of  the 
father  are  equally  divided  at  his  death  among  all  his 
fons. 

GAVELOCK,  a  pitch,  or  iron* bar  for  entering  flakes 
into  the  ground. 

GEESE,  birds  too  well  known  to  need  any  defeription 
here.  They  are  very  profitable  to  the  farmer  many  ways, 
for  their  flefli,  their  feathers,  and  their  greafe.  They  will 
live  upon  commons  or  any  fort  of  paftures,  and  need  very 
little  care  or  attendance  ;  only  they  fhould  have  plenty  of 
water.  The  largeft  geefe  are  reckoned  the  belt :  but 
there  is  a  fort  of  Spanifh  goofe,  that  is  a  much  better 
layer  and  breeder  than  the  Englifh,  efpecially  if  the  eggs 
are  hatched  under  an  Englifli  goofe. 

Geefe  lay  in  the  fpring,  the  earlier  the  better  ;  becaufe 
of  their  price,  and  their  having  a  fecond  brood.  They 
commonly  lay  twelve  or  fixteen  eggs  apiece.  You  may 
know  when  they  will  lay,  by  their  carrying  ftraw  in  their 
mouth  ;  apd  when  they  will  fit,  by  their  continuing  on 
their  nefts  after  they  have  laid.  A  goofe  fits  thirty  days  ; 
but  if  the  weather  be  fair  and  warm,  they  will  hatch 
three  or  four  days  fooner.  After  the  gofl ins  are  hatched, 
fome  keep  them  in  the  houfe  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
feed  them  with  curds,  barley-meal,  bran,  &c.  and  after 
they  have  acquired  fome  ftrength  let  them  out  four  or  five 
hours  a  day,  taking  them  in  again  till  they  are  big  enough 
to  defend  themfelves  from  vermin.  Others  put  them  out 
at  firft,  and  perhaps  fucceed  as  well  as  the  former.  One 
gander  will  be  fuflicient  for  five  geefe. 


If  you  would  fat  green  geefe,  you  muft  fliut  them  up 
when  they  are  about  a  month  old,  and  they  will  be  fat  in 
about  a  month  more.  Be  fure  to  let  them  have  always  by 
them,  in  a  fmall  rack,  fome  fine  hay,  which  will  much 
haften  their  fatting.  But  for  fatting  of  older  geefe,  it  is 
commonly  done  when  they  are  about  fix  months  old,  in 
or  foon  after  harvefl,  when  they  have  been  in  Hubble  fields, 
from  which  food  fome  kill  them,  which  is  a  good  way. 
But  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  having  them  very  fat,  fhut 
them  up,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  feed  them 
with  oafs,  fplit  beans,  barley-meal,  or  ground  malt  mixed 
vdth  milk  ;  but  the  beft  thing  to  fatten  them  with  is  malt 
mixed  with  beer.  You  muft  however  obferve  in  fatten¬ 
ing  all  forts  of  water-fowl,  that  they  ufually  fit  with 
their  bills  upon  their  rumps,  where  they  fuck  out  the 
greater  part  of  their  moifture  and  fatnefs,  at  a  fmall 
bunch  of  feathers,  which  you  will  find  Handing  upright 
on  their  rumps,  and  always  moift,  with  which  they  trim 
their  feathers,  which  renders  them  more  oily  and  flippery 
than  the  feathers  of  other  fovds,  and  caufes  the  water  to 
flip  off  them.  If  therefore  thefe  upright  feathers  are  cut 
away  clofe,  they  will  become  fat  in  lefs  time,  and  with 
lefs  meat  than  otherwife.  Geefe  will  likewife  feed  on, 
and  fatten  well  with  carrots  cut  fmall  arid  given  them  ;  or 
if  you  give  them  rye  before,  or  about  Midfummer,  it  will 
ftrengthen  them,  and  keep  them  in  health,  that  being 
commonly  their  fickly  time. 

In  fome  countries  they  fliear  their  geefe  for  feathers, 
and  fome  pull  them  twice  a  year  ;  but  the  latter  is  more 
injurious  to  them,  and  therefore  it  is  better  flaying  till 
their  moulting  time,  and  till  their  death,  for  the  feathers. 
Mortimer's  Hujbandry,  vol.  I.  pag.  255. 

GELDING,  a  caftrated  animal.  For  the  method  of 
gelding  horfes,  fee  the  article  Horse. 

GELT-GIMMER,  a  barren  ewe. 

GEOFF,  or  Gojfe ,  a  mow  of  hay  or  corn. 
GERMINATION,  the  a£t  of  fprouting  or  (hooting  ; 
growtfyif., 

GAMINS,  buds,  tender  flioots. 

GIGGS,  fmall  fwellings,  or  bladders  on  the  infide  of 
the  lips  and  palate  of  a  horfe. 

They  are  cured  by  flitting  them  open  with  a  knife  or 
lancet,  and  wafhing  them  afterwards  with  fait  and  vine¬ 
gar. 

GILL,  a  rivulet,  a  beck.  It  is  alfo  a  name  for  ground- 
ivy,  or  ale-hoof. 

GIMMER-LAMB,  or  Gammer- Lamb,  an  ewe-lamb. 

GLANDERS,  a  very  obftinate  and  loathfome  difeafe 
incident  to  horfes. 

The  caufe  and  feat  of  the  glanders  has  till  lately  been 
fo  imperfectly  handled,  and  fo  little  underflood  by  the 
writers  on  this  diftemper,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  fhould 
be  ranked  among  the  incurables  :  but  a  new  light  having 
been  thrown  on  this  whole  affair  by  the  ftudy  of  M.  La 
Foffe,  the  king  of  France’s  farrier,  who  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  trace  out,  and  difeover,  by  diffe&ions,  the  fource 
and  caufe  of  this  diforder,  we  hope  the  method  he  has 
propofed,  with  fome  further  experiments  and  improve¬ 
ments,  will  foon  bring  to  a  certainty  of  cure  (in  moft 
■cafes  at  leaft)  a  diftemper  fo  dangerous  to  our  horfes,  and 
that  hitherto  has  eluded  the  force  of  art. 

Before  we  make  mention  of  this  work,  which  has  the 
approbation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  we  apprehend,  to  have 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  fymptoms  of  this  diforder 
Kk  from 
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from  M.  La  Fofle,  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  the 
merit  of  our  author  and  his  difcovcries. 

This  gentleman  then  has  diftinguifhed  feven  different 
kinds  of  glanders,  four  of  which  are  incurable. 

The  firft  proceeds  from  ulcerated  lungs,  the  purulent 
matter  of  which  comes  up  the  trachea,  and  is  discharged 
through  the  noftrils,  like  a  whitifh  liquor,  fometimes  ap¬ 
pearing  in  lumps  and  grumes.  In  this  diforder,  though 
the  matter  is  difcharged  from  the  noftrils,  yet  the  malady 
is  folely  in  the  lungs. 

Thefeccnd  is  a  wafting  humour,  which  ufually  feizes 
horfes  at  the  decline  of  a  difeafe,  caufed  by  too  hard  la¬ 
bour  ;  this  defluxion  alfo  proceeds  from  the  lungs. 

The  third  is  a  malignant  difcharge,  which  attends  the 
ftrangles  fometimes,  and  falls  upon  the  lungs,  which  luns 
off  by  the  noftrils. 

The  fourth  is,  when  an  acrimonious  humour  in  the  farcy 
feizes  thefe  parts,  where  it  foon  makes  terrible  havock. 

The  fifth  kind  we  {hall  deferibe  by  and  by,  as  arifing 
from  taking  cold. 

The  fixth  kind  is  a  difcharge  from  the  ftrangles,  which 
fometimes  vents  itfelf  at  the  noftrils. 

Thdfe  are  the  various  diforders  which  have  been  obferv- 
cd  fometimes  to  throw  matter  out  from  the  noftrils  ;  let 
us  now  deferibe  the  real  glanders  : 

The  matter  then  dilcarged  from  the  noftrils  of  a  glan- 
dered  horfe,  is  either  white,  yellow,  or  greenifli,  fome¬ 
times  ftreaked,  or  tinged  with  blood  ;  when  the  difeafe  is 
of  long  Handing,  and  the  bones  are  louled,  the  matter 
turns  blackifh,  and  becomes  very  foetid  ;  and  is  always 
attended  with  a  fwelling  of  the  kernels  or  glands  under 
the  jaws  ;  in  every  other  refpedf  the  horfe  is  generally 
healthy  and  found,  till  the  diftemper  has  been  of  fome 
continuance. 

It  is  always  a  bad  fign,  when  the  matter  fticks  to  the 
infide  of  the  noftrils,  like  glue  or  ftiff  pafte ;  when  the 
infide  of  the  nofe  is  ra\v  and  looks  of  a  livid,  or  lead  co¬ 
lour,  when  the  mattec"becomes  bloody,  and  ftinksi:  and 
when  it  looks  of  an  afh  colour.  But  when  only  a  limpid 
fluid  is  firft  difcharged,  and  afterwards  a  whitifh  matter, 
the  gland  under  the  jaw  not  increafing,  and  the  diforder 
of  no  long  continuance,  we  may  expert  a  fpeedy  cure  ; 
for  in  this  cafe,  which  arifes  irom  taking  cold,  after 
a  horfe  has  been  overheated,  the  pituitary  membrane 
is  but  {lightly  inflamed,  the  lymph  in  the  fmall  vefiels 
condenfed,  and  the  gland  overloaded,  but  not  yet  ulce¬ 
rated. 

From  thefe  fymptoms  and  fome  obfervations  made  both 
by  Bracken  and  Gibfon,  it  is  plain  they  were  not  abfolute 
ft  rangers  to  the  feat  of  this  diforder,  though  they  neglect¬ 
ed  pufhing  their  inquiries  to  the  fountain-head,  and  con- 
fequently  were  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  to  apply  the  remedy 
to  the  parts  affeCted. 

But  our'author,  after  examining  by  diffeCtion  the  carcafes 
of  glandered  horfes,  and  making  a  ftriCt  ferutiny  into  the 
ftate  of  the  vifeera,  aftifted  for  that  purpofe  by  ingenious 
and  expert  anatomifts  for  ten  years  together,  affirms  this 
difeafe  to  be  altogether  local ;  and  that  the  true  feat  of  it  is 
in  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  lines  the  partition  along 
the  infide  of  the  nofe,  the  maxillary  finuffes  or  cavities  of 
the  cheek-bones  on  each  fide  the  nofe,  and  the  frontal 
finuffes  or  cavities  above  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  ;  that  the 
vifeera,  as  liver,  lungs,  &c.  of  glandered  horfes  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  exceeding  found  ;  and  confcquently  that  the  feat  of 
this  diforder  is  not  in  thofe  parts,  as  has  been  aflerted  by 


moft  authors ;  nor  indeed  is  it  probable  it  fhould  :  for' how 
could  fuch  horfes  preferve  their  appetite,  their  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  ileek  and  Ihining  coats  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  figns 
of  health  for  many  years  together  (which  many  glan¬ 
dered  horfes  are  known  to  enjoy)  with  fuch  diftempered 
bowels. 

But  on  nicely  examining  the  heads  of  fuch  horfes,  he 
found  the  cavities  above-menfioned,  more  or  lefs,  filled 
with  a  vifeous  {limy  matter,  the  membrane  which  lines 
both  them  and  the  noftrils  inflamed,  thickened,  and  cor¬ 
roded  with  fordid  ulcers,  which  in  fome  cafes  had  eat  in¬ 
to  the  bones.  Thefe  finufi’es  or  cavities  will  be  better  un- 
derftood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  plate. 

Fleobferves,  that  when  glandered  horfes  difcharge  mat¬ 
ter  from  both  noftrils,  both  fides  of  the  membrane  and 
cavities  were  affected  ;  but  when  they  ran  at  one  noftril 
only,  that  fide  only  was  found  diftempered. 

It  is  a  curious  remark  of  our  author,  that  the  fublingual 
glands,  or  the  kernels  fituated  under  the  jaw-bone,  which 
are  always  fwelled  in  this  diftemper,  do  not  difcharge  their 
lymph  into  the  mouth,  as  in  man,  but  into  the  noftrils  ; 
and  that  he  conftantly  found  their  obftrudlion  agreed  with 
the  difcharge  ;  if  one  gland  only  was  affected,  then  the 
horfe  difcharged  from  one  noftril  only  ;  but  if  both  were, 
then  the  difcharge  was  from  both. 

He  fometimes,  though  rarely,  found  the  boney  partition 
of  the  nofe  carious  or  rotten  ;  but  that  the  fpongy  bones 
about  this  part  mull  fuller  from  the  acrimony  of  matter 
long  pent,  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  though  the  more 
folid  ones  may  efcape. 

The  feat  of  this  diforder  thus  difeovered,  our  author, 
with  great  ingenuity,  has  paved  the  way  for  cure,  by  tre¬ 
panning  thefe  cavities,  and  taking  out  a  piece  of  bone,  by 
which  means  the  parts  affe&ed  may  be  waflied  with  a 
proper  injettion  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  ulcers  deterged,  heal¬ 
ed,  and  dried  up. 

But  as  from  the  obfervations  fince  made  by  this  gentle¬ 
man,  there  are  different  fpecies  of  the  glanders  ;  fo  the 
cure  of  the  milder  kinds  may  firft  be  attempted  by  injec¬ 
tions  and  fumigations.  Thus,  after  taking  cold,  Ihould  a 
horfe  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  difcharge  a  limpid  fluid,  or 
whitifh  matter  from  one  or  both  noftrils,  the  glands  un¬ 
der  the  jaw  rather  growing  harder  than  diminifhing,  we 
may  expert  it  will  degenerate  into  a  true  glanders  :  to  pre¬ 
vent  which,  after  firft  bleeding,  and  treating  him  as  we 
have  directed  for  a  cold,  let  an  emollient  inje&ion,  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  decodtion  of  linfeed,  marfhmallows,  elder, 
chamomile  flowers,  and  honey  of  rofes,  or  fuch  like,  be 
thrown  up  as  far  as  poflible  with  a  ftrong  fyringe,  and 
repeated  three  times  a  day:  ftiould  the  running  not  lef- 
fen,  or  be  removed  in  a  fortnight  by  the  ufe  of  this  in¬ 
jection,  a  reftringent  one  may  now  be  prepared  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rofes,  lime-water,  &c.  and  the  noftrils  fumigated 
with  thepowders  of  frankincenfe,  maftich,  amber,  and  cin¬ 
nabar,  burnt  on  an  iron  heated  for  that  purpofe,  the  fume 
of  which  may  eafily  be  conveyed  through  a  tube  into  the 
noftrils. 

This  method  has  been  found  fuccefsful  when  ufed  in 
time  ;  but  the  methods  of  cure  depend  on  the  ftubbornefs 
of  the  diforder  ;  and,  when  inveterate,  recourfe  mult  be 
had  to  the  operation  above  deferibed. 

This  operation  he  has  performed  on  three  horfes,  two 
of  whom  difcharged  from  one  noftril  only,  and  the  third 
from  both  ;  the  two  firft  he  trepanned  on  that  fide  of  the 
head  which  was  affected,  and  to  the  other  he  performed  it 
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on  both,  and  found  that  the  wound  and  perforation  filled 
up  with  good  flelh  in  twenty-fix  days,  and  the  horfes  fuf- 
fered  no  inconvenience  from  the  operation  ;  though  after 
this  experiment  they  were  put  to  death. 

The  directions  and  orders  of  the  civil  government  of 
France,  which  hinder  people  from  keeping  glandered  horfes, 
long  prevented  M.  La  FofTe  repeating  his  attempts,  and 
pufhing  his  experiments  further  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
fo  ufeful  a  projeCt  will  be  purfued  to  its  utmoft  extent,  as 
it  feems  fo  promifing  in  the  execution,  and  is  fo  import¬ 
ant  in  its  confequences :  to  which  end  we  fhall  beg  leave 
to  animadxrert  on  what  has  been  faid,  and  offer  our  opinion 
both  in  relation  to  the  difeafe,  the  operation,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  conducting  the  cure. 

In  order  to  prove  that  a  great  inflammation  of  the  pitu¬ 
itary  membrane  is  always  the  caufe  of  the  glanders.  M. 
La  Ioffe  has  attempted  to  bring  on  an  inflammation  upon 
the  fame  membrane,  by  a  corrofive  injeCtion  ;  and  when 
the  injeCtion  was  only  thrown  into  one  fide,  the  maxillary 
lymphatic  glands  were  fwelled  on  the  fame  fide,  and  that 
noftril  only  produced  the  difcharge ;  but  when  both  noftrils 
were  injeCted,  thefefymptoms  appeared  on  bothfides.  This 
gentleman  has  alfo  obferved,  that  the  bone  of  the  maxil¬ 
lary  finus  being  broke  by  the  kick  of  another  horfe,  the 
ufual  fymptoms  of  the  glanders  foon  appeared,  from  the 
inflammation  the  pituitary  membrane  fuffered  on  the 
occafion. 

The  original  fource  and  caufe  then  of  this  diforder 
feems  to  be  an  inflammation  in  the  glands,  and  membrane 
that  lines  the  noftrils  and  thefe  cavities,  which,  if  not  dif- 
perfed  in  time,  will  form  matter,  and  ulcerate  and  erode 
the  bones,  for  want  of  a  free  difcharge  to  unload  the  cavi¬ 
ties,  and  of  proper  applications  to  cleanfe  and  deterge  the 
ulcers :  violent  cold,  or  a  feverifh  tranflation  fettling  here, 
may  alfo  occafion  the  fame  complaint,  and  are  probably 
the  general  caufes. 

There  is  a  diforder  in  men  called  Ozcena ,  that  has 
great  fimilitude  to  this  in  horfes,  and  arifes  from  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  maxillary  finuffes,  or  cavities  in  the 
cheek-bones,  from  whence  enfues  a  collection  of  matter, 
which,  when  the  cavity  is  full,  or  the  head  properly  in¬ 
clined,  runs  over  into  the  nofe,  and  would  conflantly  dif¬ 
charge  thence  like  a  glandered  horfe,  was  the  head  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  fame  polition.  The  furgical  cure  is  the  tak¬ 
ing  out  one  or  more  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  per¬ 
forating  the  cavity  with  a  proper  inftrument,  in  order  to 
make  a  depending  orifice  for  the  matter  to  flow  through  ; 
and  to  make  way  for  fyringing  the  parts  afteCted  with  pro¬ 
per  injeCtion,  which  in  this  cafe  are  thrown  through  the 
cavity  into  the  nofe. 

The  fimilarity  of  thefe  two  cafes,  with  the  method  of 
cure,  and  the  fuccefs  attending  the  furgical  treatment 
(which  was  firft  invented  and  perfected  by  our  country¬ 
men  Drake  and  Cowper)  undoubtedly  gave  the  firft  hint 
for  trepanning,  and  fyringing  thefe  cavities  in  horfes ;  and 
it  is  molt  probable,  that  when  the  operation  is  attempted  in 
time,  before  the  bones  become  rotten,  it  will  be  attended 
with  equal  fuccefs ;  but  after  opening  the  cavities,  fhould  it 
by  probing  bedifeovered,  that  the  bones  are  in  that  Hate,  the 
beft  way  then  would  be  to  difpatch  the  horfe,  to  prevent 
unnecefi'ary  trouble  and  expence. 

1  he  parts  fixed  on  for  applying  the  trepan  are  pointed 
out  in  the  plate,  and  the  manner  of  fawing  out  the  bone 
will  eafily  be  underftood  by  a  view  of  the  inftrument,  and 
the  explanation  annexed. 
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The  perforations  being  made,  our  next  bufmefs  is  to 
prevent  their  filling  up  too  faft,  as  it  may  be  neceifary  to 
keep  them  open  for  fome  weeks  before  a  cure  can  be  affeCt  - 
ed ;  for  which  purpofe,  after  the  ufe  of  the  injeCtion,  let 
the  upper  one  be  filled  up  with  a  piece  of  cork,  waxed 
over,  and  adapted  exaCtly  to  its  fize,  the  lower  one  may 
be  kept  open  with  a  hollow  leaden  tent,  through  which 
there  will  be  a  conftant  drain  of  matter  from  the  finus’s, 
which  will  be  greatly  favoured  by  this  depending  orifice, 
and  both  be  detained  by  a  proper  bandage. 

If  this  method  fhould  not  prevent  the  granulations,  or 
fhoots  of  the  flefh,  from  filling  up  fo  faft  as  to  choak  up 
the  perforation,  and  by  that  means  hinder  the  injeCtions 
palling  freely,  they  muft  be  fuppreffed  by  rubbing  with 
cauftic  medicines,  or  touching  with  the  aCtual  cautery ; 
as  may  alfo  the  bony  edges,  which,  by  obliging  them  to 
exfoliate  or  fcale  off,  will  retard  the  healing. 

The  injeCtion  firft  made  ufe  of,  fhould  be  of  a  deterfive 
nature ;  as  a  dccoCtion  of  birth-xvort,  gentian,  and  cen¬ 
taury  ;  to  a  quart  of  which,  if  two  ounces  of  ALgyptia- 
cum  and  tinClure  of  myrrh  are  added,  it  may  be  as  proper 
as  any;  and  when  the  difcharge  is  obferved  to  abate,  and 
the  colour  alter  to  a  thick  white  matter,  the  injeCtion  may 
be  changed  for  barley-water,  honey  of  rofes,  and  tinCture 
of  myrrh  ;  and,  finally,  to  dry  up  the  humidities,  and  re¬ 
cover  the  tone  of  the  relaxed  glands,  Bate’s  allum-water, 
or  a  folution  of  colcothar,  vitriol,  lapis  rnedicamentofus, 
or  fuch  like,  in  lime-water,  will  moft  probably  complete 
the  cure.  Dr.  Bracken  recommends  the  following : 

Take  of  allum  and  white  vitriol  powdered,  of  each 
four  ounces,  calcine  them  in  a  crucible  when  cold, 
powder  the  calx,  and  mix  it  with  a  gallon  of  lime- 
water  and  a  quart  of  vinegar,  decant  the  clear 
for  ufe. 

But  whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  practical  furgery, 
well  knows,  that  without  the  affiftance  of  internals,  efpe- 
cially  in  glandular  diforders,  the  cure  is  not  fo  eafily  ef¬ 
fected,  nor  rendered  complete  or  lafting  :  we  therefore  ad- 
vife  a  ftrong  decoCtion  of  guaicum  chips  to  be  given  every 
day,  to  a  quart  or  three  pints,  throughout  the  cure,  and 
then  the  matter  leffens,  to  purge  at  proper  intervals,  and 
put  a  rowel  into  the  horfe’s  eheft,  in  order  to  divert  the 
fluids  from  their  old  channel ;  if  thefe  fhould  notfucceed, 
mercurials  may  be  given  with  the  phyfic,  anci  the  altera¬ 
tive  powders  with  lime-water  may  be  taken  for  a  time,  if 
the  horfe  is  worth  the  expence. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Heads  and  Trepan.  See  Plate 

xvn.  Fig.  2. 

B.  B.  two  lines  rep refen ting  the  bounds  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum,  or  back  part  of  the  brain,  which  is  very  fmall  in  a 
horfe,  in  proportion  to  that  of  a  man,  as  well  as  the  brain 
itfelf,  which  commences  from  the  line  D. 

C.  C.  a  line  where  the  fuperior  part  of  the  finus  fron¬ 
talis  commences,  together  with  a  view  of  the  bottom  of 
the  finus,  which  terminates  between  the  lines  D  and  E, 
where  there  appears  a  fubftancc  in  the  form  of  a  pear, 
which  is  the  os  ethmoides,  or  fieve-like  bone,  through 
which  the  olfaCtory  nerves  pafs,  by  which  the  petuitnry 
membrane  receives  its  fenfibility,  and  the  fenfe  of  fmelling 
is  performed. 

E.  reprefents  the  beginning  of  the  maxillary  fmur, 
which  terminates  at  M. 
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The  {hailed  fpace,  which  may  be  obferved  between  thefe 
two  lines,  reprefents  the  great  cavities.  The  oblique  ray 
marked  F,  is  a  bony  partition,  which  fcparates  this  finus 
into  two  parts,  that  have  no  communication  ;  and  fome- 
times  it  happens  (though  but  rarely)  that  there  are  two 
bony  partitions  ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  are  reprefented 
by  the  lines  marked  F  and  G.  It  alio  fometimes  happens 
(but  {till  more  feldom)  that  there  are  horfes,  in  whofe 
heads  we  do  not  find  any  of  thefe  bony  partitions. 

N.  points  out  the  place  of  the  cornets  or  horns.  O  the 
redoublings.  P  their  middle  part.  Q^jhe  inferior  part 
of  them.  M  the  bony  canal  or  pipe  which  guards  the 
jmaxillary  nerve. 

A.  A.  the  feptum  narium,  or  partition,  which  divides 
the  nofe  from  top  to  bottom,  and  conftitutes  the  two 
noftrils. 

L,  in  the  head  that  is  intire,  points  out  where  the  tre¬ 
pan  Ihould  be  applied  on  the  frontal  finus,  when  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  the  glanders  is  fpread  into  this  finus. 
However,  I  think  it  fafeft  to  apply  it  firft  on  E,  for  the 
reafons  mentioned  in  the  next  explanation,  and  becaufe 
the  brain  may  be  endangered,  fhould  the  finus  be  miftook. 

E,  the  place  where  the  trepan  may  be  applied,  in  order 
to  cleanfe  the  maxillary  finus.  The  round  mark  between 
D  and  E  (which  is  the  imprelTion  of  the  trepan)  is,  how¬ 
ever,  on  experience,  preferred  by  the  author,  as  the  pro- 
pereft  place,  as  one  orifice  would  then  be  fufficient  to 
wafh  all  the  parts,  both  above  and  below,  with  the  in- 
jedlion. 

But  in  general,  when  the  maxillary  finus  only  is  affedl- 
ed,  penetrate  but  the  upper  part,  where  the  fyringe  points, 
or  thereabouts,  and  your  expe&ations  will  be  anfwered  ; 
fhould  they  not,  there  feems  fo  little  danger  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  that  you  may  again  perforate  at  the  places  above 
mentioned,  higher  up.  But  a  proper  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  will  foon  fettle  this  point  with  certainty. 

H,  in  the  head  that  is  intire,  points  out  the  place  where 
another  hole,  or  perforation  Ihould  be  made,  as  a  drain 
to  give  iflue  to  the  glanderous  matter  wafhed  away  by  the 
injedlion  which  could  not  be  diicharged  withoutfuch  a  de¬ 
pending  orifice ;  and  perhaps  this  perforation  alone,  in 
many  recent  cafes,  would  be  fufficient,  provided  the  in¬ 
jection  palTed  freely  upwards,  and  the  hole  was  kept  open 
by  means  of  a  hallow  leaden  pipe  conftantly  retained  in  it 
for  that  purpofe,  and  to  procure  a  free  palfage  for  the 
matter. 

I,  reprefents  the  injedlion  puflied  in' by  the  fyringe, 
which  flows  out  by  the  orifice  and  the  noftril  K ;  during  the 
ufe  of  the  fyringe,  it  is  neceflary  to  hold  the  noftrils 
^lofe. 

If,  in  the  maxillary  finus,  inftead  of  one  there  happens 
to  be  two  bony  partitions,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
pierce  through  them  both,  by  means  of  a  fliletto,  or  fharp- 
pointed  tuck,  as  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  the  cut  of  a 
jhcrfe’s  head  opened,  though  this  conformation  feldom 
occurs. 

As  thefe  bony  partitions  may  in  fome  particulars  vary, 
fhould  the  fliletto  not  have  the  defired  effedl,  and  the  in¬ 
jection  thrown  in  by  the  fyringe  not  come  out  at  H  ;  in 
fuch  cafe  the  liquor  fhould  be  injeCted  upwards,  through 
the  orifice  made  by  the  fliletto  or  trepan  at  H. 

As  in  young  horfes  the  frontal  and  maxillary  finufles  are 
very  final!,  it  will  be  proper  to  direCt  the  trepan  towards 
the  interior  part  of  the  nofe,  otherwife  the  inflrument 
might  work  upon  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  which  incline 
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towards  the  finus,  and  would  in  fuch  cafe  be  an  infur- 
mountable  obflacle  to  the  operation. 

R,  the  inflrument  or  trepan.  S,  the  handle  which 
turns  it.  T,  the  faw-part  to  be  applied  to  the  bone. 

From  a  view  of  this  inflrument,  the  manner  of  working 
it  will  appear  Ample  and  eafy  ;  the  cooper’s  managing 
his  wimble  being  a  proper  direClory. 

The  inflrument  called  the  trephine,  which  is  chiefly 
ufed  by  our  Englifh  furgeons  in  perforating  the  fkull,  will 
equally  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  and  if  any  difficulties  fhould 
arife,  notwithflanding  this  defcription,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty  will  foon  make  it  familiar  and  intelligible. 

p'Refore  the  application  of  the  trepan,  or  trephine,  it  is 
quite  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  a  circular  piece  of  the  fkin 
fhould  firft  be  cut  off,  with  the  membrane  which  covers 
the  bone,  about  the  fize  of  a  half  crown  piece,  in  order  to 
make  the  inflrument  work  the  eafier,  and  to  prevent  the 
inconveniencies  which  might  arife  from  the  external 
wrounds  healing  up  too  fall. 

The  fyringe  fhould  be  large  enough  to  contain  half  a 
pint  of  injedlion. 

GLANDIFEROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  trees 
as  bear  mail  or  acorns.  Thus  the  oak,  beech,  &c.  are 
called  glandiferous  trees. 

GLEANING,  the  adlion  of  picking  up  the  ears  of 
corn  left  behind  by  the  gatherers. 

GLEBE,  properly  fignifies  the  foil  or  ground  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  but  is  particularly  applied  to  the  land  poflefled  as  part 
of  the  revenue  of  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice. 

GLEBOUS,  or  gleby,  turfy. 

GLEDE,  a  kite. 

GLEN,  a  valley,  a  dale. 

GLYSTER,  or  Clyjier ,  a  medicine  injedled  into  the 
anus  of  an  animal. 

Glyfters  are  often  neceflary  for  horfes  in  various  diford- 
ers,  and  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  different  kinds,  viz.  lax¬ 
ative  and  emollient,  purgative  and  reftringent. 

But  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  before  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  emollient  glyfters  in  coftive  diforders,  a  fmall 
hand  well  oiled  fhould  be  pafled  up  the  horfe’s  fundament., 
in  order  to  bring  away  any  hardened  dung,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  an  obflacle  to  the  clyfter’s  paflage. 

A  bag  and  a.  pipe  of  a  proper  form,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  fyringe,  which  throws  up  the  clyfter  with  fo  much  force, 
that  it  often  furprifesa  horfe,  and  makes  him  rejefl  it  as 
fall  as  it  goes  in:  whereas  the  liquor,  when  preffed  gently 
from  the  bag,  gives  him  no  furprize  or  uneafinefs,  but 
pafles  eafily  up  into  the  bowels,  where  it  fometimes  re¬ 
mains  a  long  time,  and  is  extremely  ufeful,  by  cooling 
and  relaxing  them  ;  and  will  fometimes  incorporate  fo 
with  the  dung,  as  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
other  contents  of  the  guts.  Thefe  emollient  clyfters  are 
extremely  ferviceable  in  moftfevers,  and  greatly  preferable 
to  purging  ones  ;  which  irt  general  are  too  pungent,  and 
ftimulate  too  much,  efpecially  if  aloes  are  a  part  of  the 
compofiticn. 

Nutritive  clyfters  are  very  neceflary,  and  often  fave  a 
horfe  from  ftarving,  when  bis  jaws  are  fo  locked  by  con- 
vulfions,  that  nothing  can  be  conveyed  by  the  mouth. 

They  fhould  not  exceed  a  quart  or  three  pints  at  a  time, 
but  be  often  repeated :  nor  fhould  they  be  too  fat ;  but 
made  of  fheeps  heads,  trotters,  or  any  other  meat  broths, 
milk-pottage,  rice-milk  ftrained,  and  many  other  fuch 
nourifhing  things.  For  an  emollient  clyfter  take  the  fol- 
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Take  marfhmallows  and  chamomile  flowers,  each  a 
large  handful ;  bay-berries  and  fweet  fennel-feeds 
bruifed,  each  an  ounce,  boil  in  a  gallon  of  water  to 
three  quarts,  pour  off  into  a  pan,  and  diffolve  in  it 
half  a  pound  of  treacle,  and  a  pint  of  linfced  oil,  or 
any  common  oil. 

To  make  it  more  laxative,  add  four  ounces  of  lenitive 
ele&uarv,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  or 
common  purging  falts. 

Take  two  or  three  handfuls  of  marfhmallows,  fenna 
one  ounce,  bitter  apple  half  an  ounce,  bay-ber¬ 
ries  and  annifeed  bruifed,  each  an  ounce,  fait  of 
■  tartar  half  an  ounce  ;  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  pour  off,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  half  a  pint  of  oil. 

This  clyfter  will  purge  a  horfe  pretty  brifkly  ;  and  may 
be  given  fuccefsfully,  when  an  immediate  difcharge  is 
wanting;  efpecially  in  fome  fevers  with  inflamed  lungs, 
or  other  diforders,  which  require  fpeedy  relief. 

But  it  is  neceffary  to  caution  againft  a  folution  of  coarfe 
aloes  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  has  been  found  to  gripe  horfes 
violently,  and  excite  feverifh,  and  fometimes  convulfive 
fymptoms  ;  and  indeed  all  pungent  and  llimulating  medi¬ 
cines,  as  the  ftronger  purgatives  generally  are,  Ihould  be 
-  given  in  this  form  with  great  caution. 

But  the  generality  of  emollient  clyfters  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  much  lefs  trouble  ;  as  two  quarts  of  water 
gruel,  with  half  a  pound  of  treacle,  a  pint  of  oil,  and  a 
handful  of  common  fait,  will  as  effectually  anfwer  every 
purpofe.  The  following  is  a  reftringent  clyfter. 

Take  pomegranate-bark,  or  oak  bark,  two  ounces  ; 
red  rofe-leaves,  frefh  or  dry,  a  handful ;  baluftines, 
an  ounce  ;  boil  thefe  in  two  quarts  of  water,  till 
one  is  nearly  confumed ;  then  pour  it  off,  and  dif- 
folve  in  it  four  ounces  of  diafcordium  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  pint  of  Port-wine. 

This  will  anfwer  all  common  cafes,  where  reftringents 
are  neceffary,  but  Ihould  never  be  given  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  ;  for  the  longer  clyfters  of  this  kind  lie  in  the  bowels, 
the  more  efficacious  they  are.  Bartlet’s  Farriery ,  page  22. 

GOAD,  a  pointed  inftrument  with  which  oxen  are 
driven  forward. 

GOAR-VETCHES,  the  fame  with  fummer-vetches. 
See  the  article  Vetches. 

GOAT,  a  genus  of  animals,  the  characters  of  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Ray,  are  thefe ;  that  it  is  covered  with 
hairs,  not  with  wool;  that  its  horns  are  lefs  crooked  than 
thofe  of  the  fheep,  and  that  it  has  a  beard  hanging  down 
from  its  chin,  and  is  of  a  ftrong  fmeli. 

It  is  very  lingular,  that  this  genus  of  animals  are  all 
able  to  run  and  climb  about  the  rugged  parts  of  mountains 
without  falling,  though  their  feet  feem  by  no  means  con¬ 
trived  by  nature  for  any  fuch  purpofes. 

Goats  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  farmers  in  fome 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  will  live  in  rocky  barren 
countries,  where  nothing  elfe  can  get  a  fupport  for  life. 
'1  hey  will  climb  the  fteepefl  rocks,  and  there  browfe  upon 
briars,  heath,  and  fhrubs  of  various  kinds,  which  other 
creatures  will  not  tafte  of.  They  will  feed  on  grafs  in 
paflures ;  but,  as  they  love  browfing  on  trees  much  better, 
great  care  mult  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  valuable  plan¬ 
tations. 
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The  greateft  advantage  of  thefe  creatures  is  their, milk, 
which  they  yield  in  large  quantities  ;■  and  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  bell:  milk  of  all  animals.  They  mix  this  and 
cows  milk  together  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
very  valuable  kind  of  cheefe  is  made  of  it.  Befide  this, 
the  kids  or  young  goats  are  very  fine  food,  and  the  beft 
kinds  bring  forth  thefe  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  that 
twice  a  year. 

Goats  hair  alfo  is  valuable;  it  may  be  {beared  as  the 
wool  from  fheep,  and  is  excellent  for  making  ropes  that 
are  to  be  ufed  in  the  water,  as  they  will  laft  a  great  while 
longer  than  thofe  made  the  common  way.  A  fort  of  fluff 
is  alfo  made  of  it  in  fome  places.  The  beft  kind  of  goats 
for  keeping  to  advantage  fhould  be  chofen  in  this  mariner: 
the  male  ihould  have  a  large  body,  his  hair  fhould  be  long, 
and  his  legs  ftraight  and  ftifF ;  the  neck  fhould  be  plain  and 
fliort,  the  head  fmall  and  flender,  the  horns  large,  the  eyes 
prominent,  and  the  beard  long.  The  female  fhould  have 
a  large  udder,  with  large  teats,  and  no  horns,  or  very 
fmall-  ones.  They  fhould  be  kept  in  flocks,  that  they 
may  not  ftraggle  ;  and  they  fhould  have  good  fhelter  both 
in  fummer  and  in  winter,  the  heat  and  cold  being  both 
prejudicial  to  them.  They  fhould  be  coupled  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  They  fhould  have  no  litter  in  winter,  but  only  a 
paved  floor  kept  clean.  The  kids  are  to  be  brought  up. 
for  the  table  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  lambs  are.  They 
are  recommended  to  lie  among  horfes,  their  fmeli,  asfup- 
pofed,  preventing  many  diftempers  in  thofe  cattle;  Mor¬ 
timer's  Hujbandry ,  vol.  I.  page  244. 

GOD’s-GOOD,  yeaft,  or  barm. 

GOFFE,  the  fame  with  geoff.  See  Geoff^ 

GQOL,  a  ditch. 

GOOSE.  See  the  article  Geese. 

GOOSE-GR.ASS,  or  wild  tanfy,  the  name  of  a  trou- 
blefome  weed  very  frequent  in  clay  grounds.  The  beft 
method  of  deftroying  it  is  to  mow  it  in  fummer,  well 
dung  the  land,  and  never  plough  it  out  of  heart. 

GOSS,  or  Gorfey  the  furze. 

GOULANS,  corn-marigolds. 

GRAIN,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  corn,  as  wheat, 
barley,  &c. 

GRANARY,  a  building  to  lay  or  ftore  corn  in,  efpe¬ 
cially  that  defigned  to  be  kept  a  confiderable  time. 

Experimental  philofophy  has  proved,  that  the  air  is  the 
great  fource  of  corruption ;  keep  out  that,  and  all  is  kept 
out ;  and  the  moft  corruptible  fub  fiances,  fuch  as  meal, 
butter,  milk,  and  the  like,  have  been  preferved  frefh  four 
months  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

They  have,  near  Grand  Cairo,  a  magazine  or  granary, 
defended  with  good  walls,  and  called  Jofeph’s  granaries. 
It  is  not  probable  that  they  are  quite  fo  old  as  the  days  of 
that  patriarch  ;  but  they  abundantly  prove  the  utility  of 
fuch  ftore-houfes,  by  the  vaft  quantities  of  grain  annually 
preferved  in  them. 

Many  parts  of  Africa  abound  with  granaries  of  this 
kind. 

They  are  fo  many  deep  pits  made  in  the  folid  rock  ; 
the  del  cent  into  them  is  but  juft  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  go  down  into  them  ;  but  they  grow  larger  as  foon  as 
the  perfon  is  in,  and  are  ufually  fquare,  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  diameter.  In  thefe  the  great  men  of  the 
country  preferve  their  corn  ;  they  fir  ft  flrew  over  the  floor 
with  ftraw}  then  they  lay  on  the  corn,  ftill  as  the  heap 
rifes,  placing  a  thin  bed  of  ftraw  between  the  corn  and 
the  fides,  as  they  did  at  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  they 
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proceed  till  the  whole  cavity  is  filled :  when  this  is  done, 
they  cover  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  with  a  fort  of  hurdle 
of  green  boughs  of  trees,  interwoven  one  with  another. 
This  they  cover  with  about  two  feet  thicknefs  of  fand, 
and  over  this  raife  a  ridge  of  earth,  well  beat  together,  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  rain  both  ways,  that  none  may 
fettle  on  the  place  and  foak  into  the  magazine. 

The  corn  thus  llored  up  always  keeps  three,  four,  or 
more  years  very  good  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  being  taken  off  by  the  feverity  of  the  eaftern  go¬ 
vernments,  under  which  they  live,  the  magazine  is  for¬ 
gotten,  and  fome  accident  difcovering  it  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  corn  is  almoft  always  found  perfe&ly  good  in 
it.  All  the  care  they  take,  in  regard  to  the  corn,  is  to 
expofe  it  two  or  three  days  to  the  fun’s  heat,  to  dry  it 
thoroughly,  before  they  carry  it  into  the  magazine. 

In  the  dutchy  of  Lithuania,  and  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
people  always  preferve  their  corn  in  the  fame  manner  in 
Wells  or  pits  made  in  dry  places  :  but  in  thefe  countries 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  opening  thefe  ftorc-rooms  ; 
for  if  people  defcend  into  them  before  they  have  had  fuffi- 
eient  communication  with  the  frefh  air,  they  are  often 
killed  by  the  damps  ;  this,  however,  is  eafily  guarded 
againft.  By  thefe,  and  numerous  other  inftances  of  the 
practice  of  other  countries,  it  appears  evident,  that  the 
advantage  of  thefe  fubterranean  granaries  over  all  others  is 
very  great. 

1  hough  thefe  are  to  be  recommended  before  all  others, 
yet  the  common  granaries  may,  with  proper  care,  be  ren¬ 
dered  greatly  more  ufeful  than  they  are  at  prefent.  The 
grand  caution  neceffaryto  this  purpofe  is,  to  guard  againft 
the  too  great  humidity,  which  there  always  is  in  places 
where  there  is  a  great  number  of  doors  and  windows.  A 
too  free  accefs  of  the  external  air  is  alfo  to  be  carefully 
guarded  againft ;  for  this  brings  in  with  it  the  eggs  of  a 
vaft  number  of  different  infects,  which  prey  upon,  and 
deftroy  the  corn.  A  third  caution  is,  when  the  corn  is 
tne  produce  of  the  country  where  it  is  preferved,  not  to 
fill  the  place  with  the  crop  of  one  place  only,  but  to  mix 
the  harvefts  of  two  as  different  provinces  as  may  be,  the 
one  dry,  the  other  moift,  or  otherwife  differing  as  much 
as  may  be  ;  thus  the  contrary  qualities  of  the  one  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  deftrucftion  of  the  other.  Thefe  are  the  three 
great  rules  to  prevent  the  corrupting  of  corn  ;  but  when 
the  mifchief  is  once  begun,  it  will  prove  very  difficult  to 
ftop  it ;  all  the  care  that  can  be  employed,  fhould  there¬ 
fore  be  taken  in  regard  to  thefe. 

The  two  great  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  ere&ing 
of  granaries,  are  to  make  them  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  to 
expofe  them  to  the  moft  drying  winds.  The  ordering  of  the 
corn  in  many  parts  of  England  is  thus  :  to  feparate  it  from 
duft  and  othei  impurities  after  it  is  threfhed,  they  tofs  it 
with  fhovels  fiom  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long  and  large 
room  ;  the  lighter  fubftances  fall  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  the  corn  only  is  carried  from  fide  to  fide,  or 

^  end  of  it.  .  Alter  this  they  fereen  the  corn,  and 
then,  bringing  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is  fpread  about  half 
a  foot  thick,  and  turned  from  time  to  time  about  twice  in 
a  week  ;  once  a  week  they  alio  repeat  the  fereening  it. 

I  his  fort  ox  management  they  continue  about  two  months, 
and  after  that  they  lay  it  a  foot  thick  for  two  months  more, 
and  in  this  time  they  turn  it  once  a  week,  or  twice,  if  the 
feafon  be  damp,  and  now  and  then  fereen  it  again.  After 
about  five  or  fix  months,  they  raife  it  to  five  or  fix  feet 
thicknefs  in  the  heaps,  and  then  they  turn  it  once  or  twice 
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in  a  month,  and  fereen  it  now  and  then.  When  it  has 
lain  two  years,  or  more,  they  turn  it  once  in  two  months, 
and  fereen  it  once  a  quarter,  and,  how  long  foever  it  is 
kept,  the  oftener  the  turning  and  fereening  is  repeated,  the 
better  the  grain  will  be  found  to  keep. 

It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  yard  wide  on  every  fide 
the  heap  of  corn,  and  other  empty  fpaces,  into  which 
they  turn  and  tofs  the  corn,  as  often  as  they  find  occafion. 
In  Kent  they  make  two  fquare  holes  at  each  end  of  the 
floor,  and  one  round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which 
they  throw  the  corn  out  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms, 
and  fo  up  again,  to  turn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
fereens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  feparate  the  duft 
from  the  corn  which  falls  into  a  bag  ;  and  when  fufficient¬ 
ly  full,  this  is  thrown  away,  the  pure  and  good  corn  re¬ 
maining  behind. 

Corn  has,  by  thefe  means,  been  kept  in  our  granaries 
thirty  years ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  the  longer  it  is  kept, 
the  more  flour  it  yields  in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the 
purer  and  whiter  the  bread  is,  the  fuperfluous  humidity 
(only  evaporating  in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich,  in  Swiffer- 
land,  they  keep  corn  eighty  years  or  longer,  by  the  fame 
forts  of  methods. 

The  public  granaries  at  Dantzick  are  feven,  eight,  or 
nine  ftories  high,  having  a  funnel  in  the  midft  of  every 
floor,  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another.  They 
are  built  fo  fecurely,  that  though  every  way  furrounded 
with  water,  the  corn  contrails  no  damp,  and  the  veffels 
have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to  the  walls  for  their 
lading.  The  Pvuffians  preferve  their  corn  in  fubterranean 
granaries,  of  the  figure  of  a  fugar-loaf,  wide  below,  and 
narrow  at  top  :  the  fides  are  well  plaiftered,  and  the  top 
covered  with  ftones.  They  are  very  careful  to  have  the 
corn  well  dried  before  it  is  laid  into  thefe  ftore-houfes, 
and  often  dry  it  by  means  of  ovens,  the  fummer  dry 
weather  being  too  fhort  to  effect  it  fufficiently. 

GRANGE,  a  houfc  or  farm  furnifhed  with  granaries 
and  barns  for  holding  corn,  ftables  for  horfes,  ftalls  for 
cattle,  &c. 

GRANIFEROUS  Pods ,  are  fuch  as  contain  fmall 
feeds  refembling  grain. 

GRANIVOROUS,  an  epithet  given  to  animals  that 
feed  on  corn  or  feed. 

GRASS,  a  general  name  for  moft  of  the  herbaceous 
plants  ufed  in  feeding  cattle. 

The  beft  feafon  for  lowing  grafs-feed  is  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,and  the  beginning  of  September,  that  the  grafs  may 
be  well  rooted  before  the  froft  fet  in,  which  is  apt  to  turn 
the  plants  out  of  the  ground,  when  they  are  not  well  rooted. 
This  feed  fihould  be  fown  in  moift  weather,  or  when  there 
is  a  profpe£t  of  fhowers,  which  will  foon  bring  the  grafs 
up  ;  for,  the  earth  being  at  that  feafon  warm,  the  moifture 
will  caufe  the  feed  to  vegetate  in  a  few  days  :  but,  where 
this  cannot  be  performed  in  autumn,  the  feeds  may  be 
fown  in  the  fpring ;  towards  the  middle  of  March  will 
be  a  good  time,  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable. 

The  land  on  which  grafs-feed  is  intended  to  be  fown, 
ffiould  be  well  ploughed,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of 
noxious  weeds,  fuch  as  couch-grafs,  fern,  rufhes,  heath, 
gorfe,  broom,  reft-harrow,  &c.  which,  if  left  in  the 
ground,  will  foon  get  the  better  of  the  grafs*  and  over¬ 
run  the  land.  Therefore,  in  fuch  places  where  either  of 
thefe  weeds  abound,  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  plough 
up  the  furface  in  April,  and  let  it  lie  fome  time  to  dry  ; 
jthen  lay  it  in  fmall  heaps,  and  burn  it.  The  allies  fo  pro¬ 
duced 
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duced,  when  fpread  on  the  land,  will  be  a  good  manure 
for  it.  The  method  of  burning  the  land  is  particularly 
ufeful ;  efpecially,  if  it  is  a  cold  itiff  foil ;  but  where 
couch-grafs,  fern,  or  reft-harrow,  is  in  plenty,  whofe 
roots  run  far  under  ground,  the  land  mull  be  ploughed 
two  or  three  times  pretty  deep  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
roots  carefully  harrowed  off  each  ploughing  ;  which  is  the 
moll  fure  method  to  deftroy  them.  Where  the  land  is 
very  low,  and  ol  a  ftiff  clayey  nature,  which  holds  wa¬ 
ter  in  winter,  it  will  be  of  Angular  fervice  to  make  fome 
under-ground  drains  to  carry  off  the  wet ;  which  if  de¬ 
tained  too  long  on  the  ground,  will  render  the  grafs  four. 
I  he  method  of  making  thefe  drains  is  preferibed  under 
the  article  Draining. 

Before  the  feed  is  Town,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
fhould  be  made  level  and  fine,  otherwife  the  feed  will  be 
buried  unequal.  The  quantity  of  grafs-feed  for  an  acre  of 
land  is  ufually  three  bufhels,  if  the  feed  is  clean,  other- 
wife  there  muft  be  a  much  greater  quantity  allowed  ; 
when  the  feed  is  fown,  it  muft  be  gently  harrowed  in, 
and  the  ground  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller  ;  which  will 
make  the  furface  even,  and  prevent  the  feeds  being  blown 
in  patches.  When  the  grafs  comes  up,  if  there  fhould 
be  any  bare  fpots,  where  the  feed  has  not  grown,  they 
may  be  fown  again,  and  the  ground  rolled,  which  will 
fix  the  feeds  ;  and  the  hrft  kindly  fhowers  will  bring  up 
the  grafs,  and  make  it  very  thick. 

Some  people  mix  clover  and  rye-grafs  together,  allow¬ 
ing  ten  pounds  of  clover,  and  one  bufliel  of  rye-grafs,  to 
an  acre  :  but  this  is  only  to  be  done  where  the  land  is  de- 
figned  to  remain  but  three  or  four  years  in  paflure,  be- 
caufe  neither  of  thefe  kinds  are  of  long  duration  ;  fo  that, 
where  the  land  is  defigned  to  be  laid  down  for  many  years, 
it  will  be  proper  to  fow  with  the  grafs-feed  fome  white 
trefoil,  or  Dutch  clover  ;  which  is  an  abiding  plant,  and 
fpreads  clofe  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fending  forth 
roots  at  every  joint ;  and  makes  the  clofeft  fward  of  any, 
and  is  the  fweeteft  feed  for  cattle  :  fo  that,  whenever  land 
is  laid  down  to  paflure,  there  fhould  always  be  fix  or  eight 
pounds  of  this  feed  fown  upon  each  acre. 

The  following  fpring,  if  there  fhould  be  any  thirties, 
ragwort,  or  fuch  other  troublefome  weeds,  come  up  among 
the  grafs,  they  fhould  carefully  be  cut  up  with  a  fpaddle  ' 
before  they  grow  large  ;  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  in  the  fummer,  which  will  effe£lually  deftroy 
"lliem  ;  for,  if  thefe  plants  are  furtered  to  ripen  their  feeds, 
they  will  be  blown  all  over  the  ground ;  their  feeds  having 
down  adhering  to  them,  which  aflifts  their  tranfportation  ; 
fo  that  they  are  often  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  great  dif- 
tance,  and  thereby  become  very  troublefome  weeds  to  the 
grafs.  For  want  of  this  care,  how  many  paftures  may  be 
feen  almoft  over-run  with  thefe  weeds,  efpecially  the  rag¬ 
wort  ;  when  a  fmall  expence,  if  applied  in  time,  would 
have  intirely  extirpated  them!  for  a  man  may  go  over  fe- 
veral  acres  of  land  in  one  day  with  a  fpaddle,  and  cut 
up  the  weeds  juft  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  turn¬ 
ing  their  roots  upwards  ;  which  if  done  in  dry  weather, 
they  Avill  foon  decay  ;  but  this  muft  always  be  performed 
before  the  plants  come  to  have  their  feeds  formed  ;  becaufe 
after  that  many  forts  will  live  long  enough  to  nourifh  their 
feeds  after  they  are  cut,  fo  as  to  ripen  them:  and  there 
will  be  a  fupply  of  weeds  for  fome  years  after,  which  can¬ 
not  be  extirpated  without  a  much  greater  expencc. 

Fhe  proper  management  of  paflure  land  is  the  leaft  un¬ 
derflood  of  any  part  of  agriculture:  the  farmers  never 
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ha\e  attended  to  this,  being  more  inclined  to  the  plough  >; 
though  the  profit  attending  that  has  not  of  late  years  been 
fo  great  as  to  encourage  them  in  that  part  of  hufbandrv: 
but  thefe  people  never  think  of  laying  down  land  for  pas¬ 
ture,  to  continue  longer  than  three  years  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  plough  it  up  again,  to  fow  it  with 
grain. 

Their  ufual  method  is  to  fow  rye-grafs  and  trefoil  with 
barley,  when  they  intend  to  lay  down  the  ground  ;  or 
fometimes  fow  only  clover  with  the  barley ;  nor  is  it 
pollible  to  convince  thefe  people  of  their  error  in  fowing 
corn  with  this  grafs  ;  which  they  affirm  to  be  ufeful  in 
fhading  the  grafs  ;  not  confidering  how  much  the  corn 
draws  away  the  nouriffiment  from  the  grafs  :  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  write  to  thefe  people,  who  are  not  to  be  convinced, 
either  by  argument  or  experiment  ;  fo  much  arc  they  led 
by  cuftom,  as  not  to  be  led  or  driven  out  of  their  own 
methods,;  but,  as  their  practice  of  hulbandry  has  greatly 
leflened  the  circumftances  of  the  farmers,  fo  that  the  lands 
are  daily  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  owners,  therefore 
this  part  of  hulbandry  ffiould  by  them  be  principally  at¬ 
tended  to,  as  it  may  be  carried  on  with  much  lefs  expence ; 
for  pafture  land  requires  but  few  hands  to  manage  ;  where¬ 
as  the  fowing  of  corn  is  attended  with  great  expence,  and 
the  profit  is  very  precarious  :  but  when  this  is  attended 
with  fuccefs,  and  the  grain  at  a  moderate  price,  if  the 
whole  labour  is  to  be  paid  for,  there  will  belittle  coming 
to  the  owner  for  rent,  when  the  ballance  is  fairly  ftated  ; 
but  in  this  moft  gentlemen  deceive  themfelves,  and  often 
fuppofe  they  gain  by  farming,  when,  perhaps,  the  whole 
rent  of  the  land  is  loft:  therefore,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
which  attends  this  fort  of  hulbandry,  it  will  be  the  heft; 
method  to  turn  as  much  of  their  land  into  pafture,  as  they 
can  ;  which,  by  grazing  and  feeding  of  fheep,  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  little  expence,  and  a  fure  profit. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  hulbandman,  for  want  of 
diftinguifliing  grafles  for  feed,  to  fill  his  ground  with  ei¬ 
ther  weeds  or  bad  and  imperfe£l  grafles.  Whereas  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  proper  choice,  he  would  always  have  the  belt  grafs, 
and  in  thegreateft  abundance  his  land  will  admit  of. 

In  the  common  way  of  proceeding,  if  a  farmer  wants 
to  lay  down  his  land  to  grafs,  he  either  takes  his  feeds  in¬ 
discriminately  from  his  own  foul  hay-rick,  or  fends  to  his. 
neighbour  for  a  fupply.  By  this  means,  befides  a  certain 
mixture  of  rubbiffi,  which  muft  neceflarily  happen  ;  it  is 
not  unlikely,  but  that  what  he  intends  for  dry  land  may 
have  come  from  moift,  where  it  grew  naturally,  and  fo. 
on  the  contrary  :  and  the  confequence  of  this  flovenly  me¬ 
thod  frequently  is,  that  the  ground,  inftead  of  being  co¬ 
vered  in  one  year  with  a  good  fward,  is  filled  with  weeds 
not  natural  to  it,  which  would  never  have  fprung  up,  if 
they  had  not  been  brought  thinner. 

“  Arguments,  fays  Mr.  Stillingfleet,.  are  never  wanting 
in  fupport  of  ancient  cuftoms,  and  I  am  no  ftranger  to 
thofe,  fuch  as  they  are,  which  prejudice  and  indolence 
have  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion. 

u  i.  Some  fay  then,  that  if  you  manure  your  ground 
properly,  good  grafles  will  come  of  themfelves.  I  own 
they  will.  But  the  queftion  is,  how  long  it  will  be  be¬ 
fore  that  happens  :  and  why  be  at  the  expence  of  fowing 
what  you  muft  afterwards  try  to  kill  ?  which  muft  be  the 
calc,  fo  long  as  people  fow  all  kinds  of  rubbifh  under  the 
name  as  hay-feeds.  Again,  if  the  beft  way  is  to  let  the 
ground  take  its  chance,  why  is  the  farmer  at  the  expence 
of  procuring  the  feeds  of  the  white  and  broad  clover,. 

which. 
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which  come  up  in  almoft  all  parts  of  England  fpontane- 
oufly  ?  But  if  this  is  allowed  not  to  be  the  beft  way  in 
relation  to  clover  of  any  kind,  what  reafon  can  be  in 
nature,  why  grafs-feeds  only  ought  not  to  be  fown  pure  ? 

((  2.  Others  fay,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  mixture  of 
different  feeds.  I  will  fuppofe  this  to  be  true.  But  can¬ 
not  a  mixture  be  had  though  the  feeds  be  gatheied,  and 
feparated  ?  and  is  not  a  mixture  by  choice  more  likely  to 
be  proper,  than  one  by  chance  ;  efpecially  after  a  fufficient 
experience  has  been  had  of  the  particular  virtues  of  each 
fort,  of  the  different  kinds  of  cattle  which  each  grafs -is 
moft  adapted  to,  of  the  different  grounds  where  they  will 
thrive  beft,  &c.  all  which  circumftances  are  now,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  wholly  unknown,  though  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  ? 

<t  lt  is  faid  by  fome,  that  weeds  will  come  up  a- 
long  with  the  grafs.  No  doubt  of  it.  Can  any  one 
imagine,  that  grafs-feeds  fhould  be  exempted  from  what 
happens  to  every  other  kind  of  feeds  ?  But  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  not  near  the  quantity  of  Weeds  will 
fpring  up  which  they  imagine,  if  the  grafs  be  fown  very 
thick.  Men  muftbevery  much  put  to  it,  when  they 
make  fuch  obje&ions  as  this  laft,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
others.  I  am  almoft  inclined  to  fay  with  a  great  writer, 
It  is  a  fimple  thing  to  take  much  pains  to  anfvver  fimple 
objedlions. 

“  One  would  hardly  think  it  poffible,  that  the  flovenly 
method  of  proceeding,  here  complained  of,  could  prevail 
univerfally :  yet  this  is  the  cafe  as  to  all  graffes,  except  the 
darnel  (or  rye)  grafs,  and  what  is  known  in  fome  few 
countries  by  the  name  of  the  Suffolk  grafs;  and  this  latter 
inftance  is  owing,  I  believe,  more  to  the  foil  than  to  any 
care  of  the  hufbandmen.  Now,  would  the  farmer  be  at 
the  pains  of  feparating,  once  in  his  life,  half  a  pint,  or  a 
pint,  of  the  different  kinds  of  grafs  feeds,  and  take  care  to 
fow  them  feparately,  in  a  very  little  time  he  would  have 
wherewithal  to  flock  his  farm  properly,  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  foil,  and  might  at  the  fame  time  fpread 
thefe  feeds  properly  over  the  nation,  by  fupplying  the  feed 

frops.  .  ,  ... 

“  I  have  had  frequent  experience  how  eafy  it  is  to  ga¬ 
ther  the  feeds  of  graffes,  having  feveral  times  employed 
children  of  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  who  have  gathered 
many  forts  for  me  without  making  any  miftakes,  after  I 
had  once  {hewn  them  the  forts  I  wanted. 

“  I  have  procured  thus  the  creeping  bent,  the  fine  bent, 
the  fheep’s  fefcue,  the  crefted  dog-  tail,  &c.  in  fufficient 
quantities,  to  begin  a  flock';  but,  for  want  of  a  proper 
opportunity  of  cultivating  them  myfelf,  or  meeting  with 
any  one  who  had  zeal  enough  to  beftow  a  proper  care  on 
tlw  j  my  collections  of  this  kind  hitherto  have  only  prov¬ 
ed,  that  the  fcheme  is  in  itlelf  feafible. 

“  In  the  year  1761,  a  little  boy  gathered,  by  my  di¬ 
rections,  as  much  of  the  crefted  dog-tail,  in  three  hours, 
by  the  fide  of  a  road,  as  when  filed,  yielded,  upon 
weighing,  above  a  quarter  of  a  pound  averdupois,  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  hufks.  As  this  feed  is  fmall,  the  fkillful 
will  eafily  judge  how  far  fuch  a  quantity  would  go  if  pro¬ 
perly  employed. 

«  My  very  e.ftimable  and  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aid- 
worth,  who  was  witnefs  of  the  fad  Avhich  I  laft  mention¬ 
ed,  at  my  defire,  ordered  a  fmall  part  of  a  meadow,  near 
his  feat  at  fitanlake,  which  had  better  grafies,  and  lefs 
mixed,  than  the  reft,  to  be  left  unmowed  till  the  feeds 
were  fit  for  gathering.  This  piece  yielded,  upon  threfh- 


ing  and  lifting,  a  full  bufhel  by  meafure,  of  almoft  pure 
feed  of  the  crefted  dog-tail. 

i(  In  cafe  any  one  fhould  be  inclined  to  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample,  1  think  it  highly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  care 
muft  be  taken  to  mow  the  grafs  before  it  {beds ;  that  it  be 
mowed  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  is  off 
the  ground,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  fpread  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  hay,  but  left  as  it  falls  from  the  feythe  during  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  time,  and  then  be  gently  turned  over. 

“  The  number  of  grafies  fit  for  the  farmer  is,  I  believe, 
very  fmall ;  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  fcore,  are  all 
he  need  to  cultivate  ;  and  how  fmall  the  trouble  would  be 
of  collecting  the  feeds  of  thefe,  and  how  great  the  benefit, 
muft  he  obvious  to  everyone  at  firft  fight.  Would  not 
any  one  be  looked  upon  as  wild,  who  fhould  fow  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  vetches,  buck-wheat,  tur- 
neps,  and  weeds  of  all  forts  together  ?  Yet  how  is  it  much 
lefs  abfurd  to  do  what  is  equivalent  in  relation  to  graffes  ? 
does  it  not  import  the  farmer  to  have  good  hay  and  grafs 
in  plenty  ?  and  will  cattle  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of 
food  ?  We  know  the  contrary.  Horfes  will  fcarcely  eat 
hay  that  will  do  well  enough  for  oxen  and  cows.  Sheep 
are  particularly  fond  of  one  fort  of  grafs,  and  fatten  upon 
it  fafter  than  any  other  in  Sweden,  if  we  believe  Linnseus. 
And  may  they  not  do  the  fame  in  England?  How  fhall  we 
know  till  we  have  tried  ?  Nor  can  we  fay,  that  what  is 
valuable  in  Sweden,  may  be  inferior  to  many  other  grafle3 
in  England,  fince  it  appears  by  the  Flora  Suecica,  that 
they  have  all  the  good  ones  that  we  have.  But  however 
this  may  be,  I  fhould  rather  choofe  to  make  experiments 
than  conjectures.” 

The  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  &c.  in  the 
province  of  Brittany,  has  laid  down  the  moft  rational  plan 
yet  formed  by  any  body  of  men,  nobly ^aifociated  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  and  which  promifeS'the  greateft 
advantages  to  mankind.  A  part  of  this  plan  is  the  culti¬ 
vating  feparately  moft  of  the  plants  which  grow  naturally 
in  the  fields  there,  in  order  to  know  which  of  them  will 
afford  the  moft  and  the  beft  food  for  cattle. 

As  the  hufbandman  would  not  be  benefited  by  knowing 
the  particular  clafles,  genera,  & c.  under  which  Ray, 
Linnseus,  and  other  botanifts  have  ranged  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  grafies,  we  fhall  here  give  the  names  of  fuch  of 
them  as  may  be  cultivated  to  moft  advantage  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  beft  drawings  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Stillingfleet)  of  fome  of  the  moft  profitable  forts, 
which  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  di- 
ftinguifh  rightly. 

The  common  dogs  grafs,  quich  grafs,  or  couch  grafs 
( Grarnen  fpica  tr  it  iced  repens  vulgar  e,  caninum  difium) 
common  creeping  grafs,  with  a  fpike  like  wheat,  called 
dogs  grafs,  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil,  and  can  fcarcely 
be  got  out  again,  after  it  has  once  taken  pofielfion :  fo 
greatly  does  it  multiply  by  its  roots  and  trailing  branches, 
which  put  forth  roots  and  {hoots  at  every  joint.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  with  blades  fo  roughand 
coarfe,  that  few  horfes  will  eat  them,  efpecially  while 
they  are  green:  but  it  yields  abundant  crops  of  hay,  which 
does  well  enough  for  oxen,  and  therefore  deferves,  per¬ 
haps,  more  attention  than  our  farmers  have  yet  beftoAved 
upon  it.  M.  Duhamel  indicates  the  beft  Avay  of  making 
the  moft  of  it,  when  he  direCts  the  farmer  always  to  mow 
it  before  its  feeds  ripen,  or  its  ftalks  groAvhard  ;  for  alter 
that  cattle  refufe  it ;  adding,  that  it  foon  fhoots  up  again, 
and  will  bear  frequent  cutting. 
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This  plant  is  well  known  to  all  hufbandmen,  to  whom 
it  is  a  fad  plague,  when  it  gets  into  their  arable  land.  It 
is  the  chiendent  of  the  French,  who,  I  muft  obferve  here 
for  the  benefit  of  their  hufbandry,  do  not  diftinguifli  it 
fufficiently  from  our 

Rye  grafs,  which  is  C.  Bauhin’s  Gromen  loliaceum  an- 
gu/iior*  folio ,  et  _/ pica ,  Darnel  grafs,  with  a  narrower  leaf 
and  fpike  ;  and  Linnaeus’s  Lolium  Jpica  mutica ,  Darnel 
with  a  chaffy  fpike :  for  darnel  grafs,  rye  grafs,  and  ray 
grafs,  are  only  different  names  of  one  and  the  fame  plant  : 
though  M.  Duhamel,  miflead  by  the  erroneous  fpelling  ef 
fome  writers,  who  have  called  rye  grafs  ray  grafs,  has 
been  miftakenly  induced  to  think,  that  thefe  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  with  us.  We  diltinguifh,  indeed,  two  con  - 
fiderably  different  fpecies  of  the-rye  grafs,  viz.  the  fore¬ 
going,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hay,  is  the  Loliu?n  ru- 
brum ,  or  red  darnel;  and  the  Lolium  alburn^  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  author,  is  C.  Bauhin’s  Gramen  lolia- 
ci’umfpicd  longiore,  darnel  grafs,  with  a  longer  fpike,  and  the 
y  vraie  of  the  French,  by  us  commonly  called  darnel  only. 
But  both  of  them  are  equally  rye  grafs.  It  is  the  laft  of 
thefe  fpecies,  viz.  the  lolium  album ,  which  is  chiefly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  England,  efpecially  in  ftrong  cold  land,  upon 
which  it  will  fucceed  better  than  any  other  fpecies,  and  is 
an  earlier  feed  in  the  fpring :  but  it  is  very  coarfe  ;  and 
unlefs  it  be  cut  quite  early  for  hay,  it  becomes  fo  hard  and 
wirey  in  the  ftalks,  that  few  cattle  care  to  eat  it: -for  this 
fort  of  grafs  has  but  few  leaves,  and  runs  all  to  ftalks. 
When  cattle  have  been  turned  in  to  feed  upon  it,  the  re¬ 
maining  ftalks  or  bents,  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  fhould 
be  mowed  off  in  June ;  for  otherwife  they  will  dry  upon 
the  ground,  give  the  pafture  the  difagreeable  appearance 
of  a  ftubblefield  duringallthelatterpartofthefummer,  and 
be  fo  very  tronblefome  to  the  cattle  which  feed  on  it,  by' 
tickling  their  noftrils,  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  better 
grazing  will  compel  them  to  eat  of  the  young  grafs  which 
(hoots  up  between  thefe  withered  Items ;  for  they  will  not 
eat  them.  Thofe  who  think  that  they  do,  when  (Height¬ 
ened  for  food,  are  greatly  miftaken,  according  to  Mr. 
Miller,  who  fays,  that  he  has  clofely  attended  to  this  ma¬ 
ny  years,  and  has  always  found  thefe  bents  remaining  on 
the  ground  untouched,  till  the  frofts,  rain,  and  winds, 
have  deftroyed  them  in  the  winter.  Befides  this,  by  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  ftand,  the  after  growth  of  the  grafs  is 
greatly  retarded,  and  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  fields  is 
loft  for  three  or  four  months.  It  therefore  is  good  huf- 
bandry  to  mow  them  clofe  to  the  ground,  before  they  be¬ 
come  too  dry:  and  if  this  cutting  is  then  made  into  hay, 
it  will  ferve  to  feed  cart  horfes  in  the  winter,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
pay  the  expence  of  mowing. 

The  red  darnel  is  a  confiderablv  inferior  fpecies  of  rve 
grafs  ;  for  it  has  yet  narrower  leaves,  and  its  ftalks  grow 
hard  much  fooner.  It  is  very  common  in  moft  pafture 
grounds,  becaufe  it  flowers  early,  and  its  feeds  ripen  and 
fow  themfelves  before  the  hay  is  cut.  They,  therefore, 
who  would  keep  their  paftures  as  clear  as  poflible  from  this 
grafs,  fhould  always  mow  them  before  its  feeds  are  ripe. 

Rye  grafs  is  ufuallyfown  with  clover,  upon  fuch  lands 
as  are  defigned  to  be  ploughed  again  in  a  few  years  ;  and  a 
common  method  is  to  fow  it  with  fpring  corn.  But  Mr. 
Miller,  from  many  repeated  trials,  has  always,  found,  that 
when  this  grafs  has  been  fown  in  Auguft,  and  a  few 
(bowers  have  fallen  fhortly  after,  the  crop  has  been  by 
much  the  beft  :  for  it  then  has  often  been  fo  high  as  to 
afford  a  good  feed  the  fame  autumn  ;  and  a  ton  and  a  half 
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or  hay  has  been  mowed  early  the  next  fpring  on  each 
acie  of  land,  though  it  has  been  a  cold  and  four  foil. 
“  lam,  therefore,  fays  he,* convinced  of  that  being  the 
beft  feafon  for  (owing  thefe  grades  ;  though  it  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  difficult  to  perfuade  thefe  perfons  to  alter  their  practice, 
who  have  been  long  wedded  to  old  cuftoms,  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  feeds  which  1  allow  to  an  acre  is  about  two  bulhels, 
and  eight  pounds  of  the  common  clover,  which,  together, 
will  make  as  good  a  covering  upon  the  ground  as  can  be 
defired.  But  this  is  not  to  be  pra£tifed  upon  lands  where 
the  beauty  of  the  verdure  is  principally  regarded.  It  is 
fitted:  for  thofe  who  have  only  profit  in  view.”  However, 
we  muft  reckon  as  an  abatement  in  this  profit,  that,  as  M. 
Duhamel  rightly  obferves,  the  ground  that  has  been  under 
rye  grafs,  which  is  not  fo  profitable  a  crop  as  either  lu¬ 
cerne,  fainfoin,  or  even  clover,  is  not  able  to  bear  wheat 
the  next  year,  as  it  is  after  thofe  other  plants,  or  after  a 
crop  of  roots.” 

According  to  Mr.  Lille’s  information,  the  farmers  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight  prefer  rye  grafs  to  hop  clover,  becaufe, 
fay  they,  the  rye  grafs  will  bear  the  winter,  and  keep  to 
a  good  head,  which  the  clover  will  not  do.  One  of  his 
tenants  there  had  an  acre  and  a  half  of  rye  grafs  upon  to¬ 
lerably  good  ground,  which  he  fhut  up  from  Michaelmas 
till  within  a  month  of  Candlemas,  and  from  thence  to 
the  middle  of  April  it  kept  fifteen  ewes  and  fifteen  lambs. 

Rye  grafs  feldom  lafts  more  than  three  years,  as  it  is 
commonly  managed  :  but  Mr.  Lille  is  ftrongly  of  opinion, 
that,  confidering  the  nature  of  its  roots,  and  its  manner 
of  propagating  itfelf,  by  fending  forth  fibres  from  its  joints, 
it  may  be  kept  alive  many  years  longer,  by  dunging  it, 
or  by  refrelhing  it  with  foil,  when  it  begins  fo  decay,  af¬ 
ter  the  fecond  or  third  year :  befides  which,  this  will 
make  its  roots  tiller,  and  mat  on  the  ground,  to  the  utter 
fuppreffion  and  deftru&ion  of  all  weeds,  not  excepting 
even  the  couch  grafs. 

An  acquaintance  of  his  near  Upcern,  in  Dorfetffiire, 
told  him,  that  he  had  as  much  rye  grafs  feed  on  eighteen 
acres  of  land,  as  was  worth  twenty  pounds  ;  and  that,  af¬ 
ter  the  feed  was  threffied  out,  that  hay  was  better  than 
oat-ftraw  fodder.  Mr.  Lille  himfelf  faw  a  rick  of  this 
coarfe  ftubbed  hay,  and  a  rick  of  oat  draw,  both  of  which 
had  been  laid  open  to  the  cattle,  in  the  fame  place ;  and 
they  would  not  touch  the  ftraw,  but  had  made  fuch  a  hole 
in  the  rye  grafs  hay  rick,  that  it  was  ready  to  fall.  The 
fame  perfon  allured  Mr.  Lille,  that  he  found  the  rye  grafs 
to  be  excellent  food  for  his  cattle,  if  it  was  mowed  green, 
and  not  kept  for  the  lucre  of  the  feed.  His  ufual  allow¬ 
ance  was  three  bulhels  of  this  feed  to  an  acre  of  land,  and 
he  ufed  to  fell  it  for  twenty-two  pence,  or  two  (hillings  a 
bufhel. 

Another  farmer  (hewed  Mr.  Lille  fome  of  his  rye  grafs, 
faying,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  his  choiceft  fodder  for 
(lieep.  He  mowed  it  while  in  the  flower  ;  and  Mr.  Lille 
declares,  that  he  thought  it  very  fine  hay.  Others  again, 
and  thofe  men  of  experience,  have  affirmed,  that  the  very 
ftubblc  of  the  rye  grafs,  mowed  the  fame  year  it  was  (ow¬ 
ed,  is,  when  ploughed  in,  as  good  as  dunging,  and  will 
pay  for  the  feed. 

Mr.  Lille  agrees  with  all  other  experienced  hufband- 
men,  that,  though  rye  grafs  will  maintain  as  many  cattle 
on  an  acre  as  hop  clover  will  do  ;  yet  it  does  not,  like  it, 
improve  the  land  for  a  fubfequent  crop  of  corn  ;  -the  rea- 
fon  of  which  he  takes  to  be’,  that  the  roots  of  the  rve  grafs, 
confiding  of  a  multitude  of  matty  fibres,  which  run  on 
LI  the 
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the  furface  of  the  ground,  gird  and  hold  the  earth  fo 
drongly  together,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  difintangled 
from  it  by  ploughing. 

“  If  I  may  judge  of  this  grafs,  fays  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  by 
the  venifon  I  have  eaten  out  of  a  paddock  that  was  chiefly 
filled  with  this  fpecies,  Iwouldby  no  means  recommend  it 
for  parks.  I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  venifon  is  never  good 
out  of  paddock,  that  the  deer  mud  have  room  to  range,  trees 
to  browfe  on,  &c.  I  grant  there  is  fome  reafon  for  faying 
this,  but  I  believe  in  general  it  is  more  owing  to  the  want 
of  proper  food,  viz.  good  grafs,  than  merely  to  confine¬ 
ment  ;  for  paddocks  are  generally  made  out  of  a  rich  fpot 
of  ground  near  the  houfe,  that  has  conftantly  been  manur¬ 
ed,  and  of  courfe  is  full  of  grafs  fitter  for  the  dairy  or  the 
liable,  than  for  deer ;  which  hardly  ever  is  the  cafe  in 
large  parks.  No  man,  will,  I  fuppofe,  pretend  to  make 
good  pork  from  a  hog  fed  with  grains  inflead  of  peafe,  tho’ 
he  has  the  liberty  of  choofingasmuch  ground  as  he  pleafes, 
and  where  he  pleafes.” 

In  a  fubfequent  edition  of  his  obfervations  on  Grafies, 
he  adds,  “  I  have  fince  eaten  venifon  out  of  a  large  park, 
where  there  was  much  of  this  grafs,  and  it  was  no  better 
than  that  out  of  the  paddock.  I  fliould  be  apt  to  think 
from  hence,  that  this  grafs  would  not  be  proper  for  fheep, 
as  I  have  always  obferved  that  the  fame  kind  of  ground 
which  yields  good  venifon,  yields  alfo  good  mutton.  For 
what  particular  ufes  it  is  good,  wants  to  be  tried  ;  whe¬ 
ther  for  the  dairy,  for  fattening  cattle,  or  for  horfes.  Ma¬ 
ny  are  tempted,  by  the  facillity  of  procuring  the  feed  of 
this  grafs,  to  lay  down  with  it  grounds  near  their  houfes, 
where  they  want  to  have  a  fine  turf:  but  unlefs  the  foil  be 
very  rich,  a  worfe  grafs  cannot  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe, 
as  it  will  certainly  die  off  entirely  in  a  very  fewyears.” 

The  wall  barley,  or  way  bennet,  as  fome  people  im¬ 
properly  term  it,  is  evidently  from  the  lhape  of  its  ear, 
and  from  every  other  charadterifmg  circumftance,  a  rye 
grafs,  or  wild  rye,  as  Mr.  Ray  obferves,  though  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  preceeding.  It  is  the  gramen  fecaiinum  et  fe- 
cale fylvejlre ,  called  tall  meadow  rye-grafs  by  Mr.  Miller,  who 
reckons  it  an  excellent  grafs  for  fowing,  becaufe  it  is  very 
leafy,  its  (talks  do  not  become  (tiff and  hard  like  many  other 
fpecies,  and  its  roots  are  perennial.  Hefeemsnot  to  doubt, 
but  that  it  may  be  rendered  very  fine  by  proper  care ; 
and  as  its  roots  are  perennial,  rolling  will  make  them 
mat  fo  as  to  form  a  very  elofe  fward.  There  are  three 
forts  of  it,  viz.  the  greater,  the  Idler,  and  the  marfh  rye 
grafs.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  wifhes,  that  this  genus  only  were 
to  be  called  rye  grafs,  and  that  the  old  name  of  darnel 
were  continued  to  the  gramen  loliacoum,  or  rye  grafs,  be¬ 
fore  fpokenof. 

The  two  bed  fpecies  of  grafs  for  padures  tire,  in  Mr. 
Miller’s  opinion,  C.  B-iuhitds  gramen  pratenfe,  panicula- 
tum  majus ,  angujhore  folio ,  meadow  grafs,  with  large  pa¬ 
nicles,  ?.nd  a  narrower  leaf,  which  is  the  poa  panicula 
d'.ffufa,  fpiculis ,  quaarifloribus  pnbefeentibus  culmo  erdio 
teretri,  Flor.  Suec.  77.  Poa  with  a  diffufed  panicle,  the 
finaller  fpikes  having  four  hairy  flowers,  and  a  taper  ere<R 
draw;  and  C.  Bauhin’s  gramen  pratenje,  paniculatum  ma¬ 
jus,  latiore folio,  meadow  grafs,  with  a  larger  panicle,  and 
broader  leaf,  which  is  the  poa  panicula  diffufa,  fpiculis 
triforibus  glabris,  culmo  eredlo  teretri,  Flor.  Suec.  76.  Poa 
with  a  diffufed  panicle,  fmall  fpikes  with  three  flowers, 
and  an  upright  draw. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  great  meadow  grades  Mr.  Stilling- 
fleet  obferves  are  common  in  our  bed  meadow  grounds. 
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He  has  alfo  met  with  them  frequently  on  batiks  by  the 
road  fide,  and  near  ditches,  even  where  they  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  adjoining  meadows  and  padures.  But  as 
he  has  not  favoured  us  with  a  botanical  delcription  of  them, 
we  can  only  form  conjectures. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  two  forts  were  carefully  collected 
and  fown  feparately,  without  any  mixture  of  the  feed  of 
other  grafs,  they  would  not  only  adord  a  greater  quantity 
of  fodder  on  the  fame  fpace  of  land,  but  the  grafs  would 
alfo  be  better,  the  hay  fweeter,  and  the  verdure  more 
lading,  than  that  of  any  other  fpecies.  Mr.  Miller  re¬ 
commends  this  particularly  to  every  gentleman  who  would 
improve  the  verdure  near  his  habitation. 

The  annual  meadow  grafs  makes  the  fined  of  turfs.  It 
grows  every  where  by  way  Tides,  and  on  rich  found  com¬ 
mons.  It  is  called  in  fome  parts  the  Suffolk  grafs,  as  we 
mentioned  before.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  fays,  he  has  feen 
whole  fields  of  it  in  High  Suffolk,  without  any  mixture  of 
other  grades,  and  as  fome  of  the  bed  fait  butter  we  have 
in  London  comes  from  that  country,  it  is  mod  likely  to 
be  the  bed  grafs  for  the  dairy.  See  Annual  Meadow 
Grass. 

As  the  next  bed  to  meadow  grafs,  Mr.  Miller  recom¬ 
mends  Ray’s  gramen  avenaceum  pratenfe  elatius,  panicula 
Jlavefcente,  locuflis  parvis,  taller  meadow  oat-grafs,  with  a 
yellowifli  panicle,  and  fmall  hufks,  which  is  the  avenapa- 
nicula  laxa,  calycibus  triforis  brevibus,  fofeulis  omnibus  ari- 
Jlatis,  Prod.  Leyd.  66.  Oat-grafs  with  a  loofe  panicle, 
three  flowers  in  each  empalement,  which  is  fliort,  and  all 
the  flowers  having  awns.  Mr.  Ray  likewife  recommends 
the  fmooth  mountain  oat-grafs,  which  he  calls  gramen 
avenaceum  ?nontanumfpicdfmplici,  arijlis  recur  oris,  found 
by  Mr.  Dale,  upon  Bartlow  bills  in  Eflex,  on  the  edge 
of  Cambridgefhire,  in  the  borders  of  the  corn  fields  be¬ 
tween  Newmarket  and  Exning,  and  on  the  chalk  hills  be¬ 
tween.  Northfleet  and  Gravefend  :  and  the  rough  or  hairy 
oat-grafs,  which  he  didinguidies  by  the  apellation  of 
gramen  avenaceum  hirfutum ,  panicula  purpuro  -argentid fplen- 
dente ,  and  which  abounds  in  the  padures  about  the  earl  of 
Cardigan’s  houfe  at  Twittenham,  in  Middlefex.  He  alfo 
includes  under  this  genus,  all  the  feducca  kinds,  of  which 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  gives  the  following  account,  in  his  Ob- 
fervation  on  Grafies,  fubjoined  to  his  tranflations  of  fevcral 
ingenious  tradls,  fele£Ied  from  the  Tranfadlions  of  the 
Academy  of  Upfal. 

Sheeps  fefeue,  which  he  didinguifhes  by  the  name  of 
fefluca  ovina,  is  the  grafs  mod  edeemed  for  the  food  of 
dieep  in  Sweden,  where  they  have  not  fuch  downs  as  we 
, have. 

Gmelin  fays,  that  theTartars  choofe  to  fix,  during  the  dim¬ 
mer,  in  thofe  places  where  there  is  the  greated  plenty  of  this 
grafs,  becaufe  it  affords  a  mod  wholefomenourifhment  toall 
kinds  of  cattle,  but  chiefly  dieep :  and  he  obferves,  that  thefe- 
pulchral  monuments  of theancient  Tartars  are  modlyfound 
in  places  which  abound  with  this  grafs,  which  fliews,  adds- 
he,  that  it  has  long  been  valued  among  them. 

This  grafs  abounds  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  particularly  on  all  the  fined  fheep  padures  in 
Herefordfhire,  Oxfordfhire,  Norfolk,  &c.  Mr.  Stilling¬ 
fleet  obferves,  that  it  is  a  very  early  grafs,  and  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  what-  Linnaeus  fays,  either  dieep  or  fome  other 
animals.do  eat  the  flowering  dems  of  this  grafs ;  for,  when 
he  fearched  for  it  upon  Bandead  downs,  he  could  fee  no 
part  of  it  but  the  radical  leaves,  except  among  bufhes  near 
the  hedges,  where  it  was  guarded  from  the  (heep. 
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Mr.  Stillingfleet  fays,  that  he  has  always  feen  the  pur¬ 
ple  fefcue  along  with  the  fine  bent  and  filver  hair  grafs, 
which  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter,  particularly  on  Ban- 
ftead  downs,  in  great  plenty,  in  a  place  inclofed  in  order 
to  keep  the  fheep  out.  From  thence  he  is  inclined  to 
think,  that  this  is  the  chief  grafs  all  over  the  downs  j  but 
as  the  flowering  {terns  in  the  other  parts  were  intircly 
gone  at  the  time  of  his  viewing  it,  except  along  the  hedges, 
he  could  not  be  certain  in  this  refpe£t. 

After  candidly  declaring  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  the  flote  fefcue,  which  he  calls  fejluca  fuitatjs, 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  quotes  a  curious  paflage  in  the  Tranfac- 
tions  ot  the  Academy  of  Upfal,  where  the  author  of  a 
piece  entitled  Plant cc  Efculentce  fays,  that  the  feeds  of  this 
grafs  are  gathered  yearly  in  Poland,  and  from  thence 
carried  into  Germany,  and  fometimes  into  Sweden,  and 
fold  under  the  name  of  manna  feeds,  and  that  they  are 
there  much  ufed  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  account  of 
their  nourifhing  quality  and  agreeable  tafte.  Mr.  Stilling¬ 
fleet  then  adds,  that  one  Mr.  Dean,  a  very  fenfible  farm¬ 
er  at  Rufcomb,  in  Berkfhire,  allured  him,  “  that  a  field 
of  about  four  acres,  which  always  lay  under  water,  and 
was  occupied  by  his  father  when  he  was  a  boy,  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  kind  of  grafs  that  maintained  five  farm  horfes 
in  good  heart,  from  April  to  the  end  of  harveft,  with¬ 
out  giving  them  any  other  kind  of  food,  and  that  it  yield¬ 
ed  more  than  they  could  eat.”  Some  of  it  was  carried  to 
Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  found  it  to  be  the  flote  fefcue,  with 
a  mixture  of  the  marfh  bent :  but  whether  this  laft  con¬ 
tributes  much  towards  furnifhing  fo  good  pafture  for 
horfes,  feems  doubtful  to  him.  They  both  threw  out 
roots  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  therefore  likely 
to  grow  to  a  great  length. 

Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  bran  of  this  grafs  will  cure 
horfes  troubled  with  bots,  if  they  are  kept  from  drinking 
for  fome  hours. 

In  the  index  of  dubious  plants,  at  the  end  of  R.ay’s  Sy- 
nopfis,  mention  is  made  of  a  grafs  called  gratnen  caninum 
fupinum  longiffmium ,  longeft  fupine  dog’s  grafs,  which 
grows  at  Maddington  in  Wiltfhire,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Wales,  to  the  length  of  twenty-four  feet,  and  is  ufed  for 
the  fattening  of  hogs.  Its  ftalks  are  of  the  creeping 
kind,  and  touch  the  ground  at  feveral  of  their  knots  ;  for 
they  do  not  rife  much  in  height.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  thinks 
it  the  flote  fefcue,  and  rightly  advifes  farther  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  it.  But  he  does  not  feem  here  to  have  confulted 
Wr.  YVbrlidge,  who  fays,  fpeaking  of  this  grafs,  that  it- 
is  extraordinarily  fweet,  but  not  fo  eafily  propagated  as  hath 
been  imagined,  the  length  thereof  being  occasioned  by  the 
wafhing  of  a  declining  fneep  down,  from  whence  hafty 
rains  bring  with  them  much  of  the  fatnefs  of  the  dung  of 
the  fheep,  which  fubfides  upon  the  fmall  meadows  where 
this  gr;ds  grows  :  fo  that  in  fprings  not  fubjeft  to  thefe 
{flowers,  or  on  lands  not  enriched  by  that  fertilifing  foil 
brought  down  to  them,  this  grafs  does  not  thrive  fo  well. 

The  vernal  grafs,  which  Mr.  Stillingfleet  calls  anthox- 
anthum  odoratum ,  and  which  is  at  leaft  a  fpecies  of  Ray’s 
gramen  vernum  fpica  brevi  laxd ,  and  of  C.  Bauhin’s  gra¬ 
tnen  vernum  pratenfe  fpica  favefeente ,  vernal  grafs,  with  a 
loofe  yellowifli  fpike,  is  one  of  the  earlieft  grades,  and 
grows  very  commonly  in  all  our  meadows,  paftures,  and 
other  grounds.  It  is  found  in  plenty  upon  thofe  paftures 
which  flieep  are  fond  of,  and  from  whence  excellent  mut¬ 
ton  comes  ;  and  therefore  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  a  good 
grafs  for  flieep  paftures.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  fays,  he  has 


found  it  on  all  kinds  of  grounds,  from  the  moft  fandy  and 
dry  to  the  moft  ft  iff  and  moift,  and  even  in  bogs.  It  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  belt  meadows  about  London,  viz.  to¬ 
wards  Hampftead,  and  Hendon  ;  and  its  feeds  may  be 
gathered  very  eafily,  as  it  fheds  them  upon  the  leaft  rub¬ 
bing.  This  grafs  gives  a  grateful  odour  to  flay. 

Mr.  Lille  remarks,  that  the  gramen  parvum  repens  per- 
pured  fpica ,  fmall  creeping  grafs,  with  a  purple  fpike,  is 
no  indication  of  bad  ground,  though  it  be  a  very  bad  grafs. 
Ray  fays,  that  it  is  very  common  in  paftures.  There 
feems  to  be  a  great  fweetnefs  in  it.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  gratnen  crijlatum ,  or  fmooth  crefted  grafs, 
which  alio  abounds  every  where  in  our  meadows  and 
paftures. 

The  meadow  fox-tail  grafs  (gratnen  alopecuroides )  a- 
bounds  in  our  belt  meadows  about  London,  and  makes 
very  good  hay  ;  perhaps  the  belt  of  any  that  is  brought  to 
market  here.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  obferved  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1 762,  a  meadow  near  Hampftead,  which  confifted 
of  this  grafs  chiefly,  with  fome  of  the  vernal  grafs  and 
the  corn-brome  grafs  :  but  it  is  fcarce  in  many  parts  b£ 
England,  particularly  in  Herefordfhire,  Berkfhire,  and 
Norfolk  ;  though  it  might  be  gathered  at  almoft  any  time 
of  the  year,  even  from  hay-ricks,  as  it  does  not  flied  its 
feeds  without  rubbing,  which  is  the  cafe  of  but  few 
grafles. 

The  water  fox-tail  ( alopecuroides  paludofum )  is  alfo 
found  in  fuch  meadows  about  London  as  are  found  and 
lie  under  water  in  the  winter.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  thinks  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  proper  grafs  to  fow  on  fuch  grounds. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet  has  always  found  the  fine  bent-grafs, 
which  he  names  agrojlis  capillaris,  in  great  plenty  on  the 
belt  flieep  paftures,  as  on  Malvern-hills,  Bagfhot-heath, 
and  all  the  high  grounds  in  Herefordfhire,  Berkfliire, 
Oxfordfhire,  and  Norfolk,  and  other  places  remarkable 
for  good  mutton. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  mountain  hair-grafs,  which 
he  calls  air  a  flexuofa  ;  and  of  the  filver  hair-grafs,  which 
is  his  air  a  caryophillea. 

The  quaking-grafs,  cow-quake,  or  lady’s-hair,  as  it  is k 
called  in  fome  places,  is  the  gratnen  tremulum  maximum  y 
of  C.  Bauhin,  and  J.  Ray,  and  the  briza  fpiculis  cordatisy 
fofculis  feptendecim ,  Hort.  Cliff.  23.  Briza  with  heart- 
fhaped  little  fpikes,  and  feventeen  flowers  in  each.  Though 
a  very  poor  and  flender  grafs,  Mr.  Lifle  thinks  it  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  poor  land  where  it  grows :  for,  as  Mr.  Ray  ob- 
ferves,  it  is  the  moft  common  grafs  of  any  in  all  the 
pafture  grounds  throughout  England. 

Mr.  Miller  deferibes  it  as  having  an  annual  root,  which 
fends  up  many  broad  hairy  leaves,  between  which  arife 
flender  ftiff  ftalks,  from  a  foot  to  near  two  feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  upward  into  a  large  loofe  panicle,  garnifhed  with 
heart-fhaped  fmall  fpikes-,  each  having  about  feventeen 
fmall  flofcules,  or  florets  ;  and  thefe,  after  the  flowers  are 
paft,  are  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  feed.  The  heads  hang  by 
flender  long  foot-ftalks,  which  are  moved  by  every  wind, 
1b  that  they  generally  appear  fhaking ;  from  whence  it  had 
the  name  of  quaking-grafs.  There  is  a  fmaller  fpccies  of 
it,  which  is  a  native  of  England  ;  but,  I  believe,  of  no 
greater  value  than  the  former.  Thefe  grafles  come  to 
head  in  May :  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  Englifh  proverb, 
May,  come  flic  early  come  fhe  late,  makes  the  cow 
quake. 

Matweed  ( gratnen  fparteum )  is  of  the  broom  kind, 
and  delights  in  fandy  places,  near  the  fea.  Even  clouds 
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•of  fond  blown  over  it  do  not  hurt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
promote  its  growth.  It  has  been  of  excellent  fervice  in 
fixing  loofe  fands,  as,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  jt 
•once  did  very  remarkably  inNorfolk.  Ol  ten  fpecies  of  this 
plant,  which  Mr.  Ray  diflinguifhes,  the  following  are  the 
chief.  I .  Spartium  Plinii,Jive  juncus  Hifpanicus ,  the  true 
matweed  of  Pliny,  or  Spanifh  broom  ;  2.  Gramen  fpar- 
teutn  panicula  brevi  folhculo  inclusa ,  hooded  matweed  ; 
3.  Gramen  fparteum  marinum  Anglicanum  Englifh  fea  mat- 
weed,  or  marram  ;  4.  Sparium  maximum  maritimum  Hoi - 
landicum ,  /pica  fecalina ,  the  greatefl  Holland  matweed  ; 
with  a  rye  fpike  ;  5.  Gramen  fparteum  pennatum ,  Fea- 
ther-grafs  ;  and  6.  the  Gramen  fparteum  junc folium ,  or 
fpartum  parvum ,  fmall  matweed. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet  fays,  that  the  belt  mutton  he  ever 
tailed,  next  to  that  which  comes  from  hills,  where  the 
purple  and  Iheep’s  fefeue,  the  fine  bent,  and  the  filver 
hair  grades  abound,  was  fed  upon  the  crelled  dog-tail 
grafs,  which  he  and  Mr.  Hudfon  call  cynofurus  crijlatus. 
He  therefore  rightly  judges  it  proper  for  parks  ;  and  con¬ 
firms  this  opinion,  by  adding,  that  he  knows  a  park  where 
this  grafs  abounds,  which  is  famous  for  excellent  venifon. 
It  makes  a  very  fine  turf  upon  dry,  fandy,  or  chalky  foils  : 
but  unlefs  it  be  fwept  over  with  the  feythe,  its  flowering 
Hems  will  look  brown  ;  as  is  the  cafe  of  all  grafles  which 
are  not  fed  by  a  variety  of  animals :  for  that  fome  animals 
will  eat  the  flowering  Hems,  is  evident  from  commons, 
where  one  fcarcely  fees  any  part  of  the  grades,  except  the 
radical  leaves. 

Mr.  Miller  thinks  the  cock’s-foot  grafs  (Ray’s  Gramen 
daftylon^  Hid.  p.  1271)  the  capon’s-tail  grafs  (Ray’s  Gra¬ 
men  murorum  fpica  longiffima ,  Hilt.  p.  1286)  and  the 
millet  grafles  ( Gramina  miliacea )  too  coarfe  to  deferve 
attention  in  England  ;  though  fome  of  their  fpecies  are 
very  ufeful  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  there  is 
a  great  fcarcity  of  finer  grafs,  and  even  much  better 
adapted  for  fuch  climates,  than  any  of  our  European 
grafles  ;  becaufe  many  of  them  lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  emit  roots  from  their  joints,  by  which  means  they 
are  well  prepared  for  heat ;  of  which  their  large  and  juicy 
{talks  likewife  enable  them  to  bear  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

The  purple,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  red  meadow 
trefoil,  which  isC.Bauhin’s  Trifolium  praterfi  pur  pur  cum  ■> 
has  already  been  fufficiently  dillinguilhed  from  the  com¬ 
mon  red  clover,  or  red  honeyfuckle  (Ray’s  Trifolium 
purpureum  majus,  pratenfi  fmile,  Sym.  328)  which  though 
Mr.  Lille  thinks  otherwife,  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of 
England,  as  is  manifell  from  its  fpontaneous  and  flourilh- 
ing  growth  on  the  top  of  many  mountains,  particularly 
in  even  the  moll  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  no 
mortal  furely  ever  dreamt  of  cultivating  it.  The  fpecies 
called  yellow  meadow  trefoil,  or  hop-clover,  is  C.  Bau- 
hin’s  1  rifolium  pratenfe  luteum ,  capitulo  lupidi ,  vel  agra- 
rium  ;  and  the  fmaller  kind  of.  this,  commonly  called 
nonefuch,  pr  black  feed,  is  the  Trifolium  luteum ,  lupidi- 
num ,  minimum.  M.  Duhamel  rightly  prefers  the  firll  of 
thefe  forts  for  artificial  pallures,  and  obferves,  that  it 
is  the  only  fpecies  now  cultivated  in  France,  for  that 
purpofe. 

Our  meadows  afford  us  the  white  meadow  trefoil,  ho- 
peyfuckle-grafs,  or  white  Dutch  clover,  which  is  the  tri- 
folium  pratenfe  album  oi  C.Bauhin,  and  by  far  the  bell  fort 
of  clover  for  lading  pallures,  becaufe  it  is  the  fweeteft  and 
mod  abiding  of  all  the  plants  of  this  kind.  See  Clover. 
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I  do  not  know  that  the  narrow  leaved  plantain,  or  rib¬ 
wort  ( Plantago  augujlifolia )  hath  ever  been  cultivated 
purpofely  for  the  food  of  cattle.  It  grows,  indeed,  in 
almod  all  pallures  :  but,  as  it  will  thrive  upon  very  dry 
fpots,  becaufe  it  drikes  a  deep  root,  it  may  probably  de¬ 
ferve  farther  trial. 

The  late  Dr.  Eliot  recommends  two  forts  of  grafles, 
natives  of  North  America,  of  which  he  lately  fent  over  a 
parcel  of  the  feeds  to  the  London  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  &c.  by  whom  they  have  been  dif- 
tributed  here,  fo  that  we  may  hope  foon  to  know  their 
fuccefs  in  this  country,  and  of  which  he  has  given  an  ac¬ 
count  in  his  Efiays  upon  Field-Hufbandry  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  See  the  articles  Bird-Grass,  and  Timothy- 
Grass. 

Grass -Leafe,  grafs-lands,  or  lands  appropriated  to 
grafs,  for  feeding  of  cattle. 

GRATTEN,  a  term  ufed  in  Cornwal,  to  imply  the 
mowing  of  grafs,  the  firfl  year  after  the  land  has  been 
manured  with  fea-fand  ;  and  this  operation  they  call  mow¬ 
ing  in  gratten. 

GRAVELLY -Land,  that  which  abounds  with  gravel 
and  fand.  See  the  article  Sandy-Land. 

The  bed  manure  for  this  fort  of  land  is  marl,  or  any 
diff  clay  that  will  diffolve  with  the  frod,  cow-dung, 
chalk,  mud,  and  half  rotten  draw  from  the  dunghill. 

GREASE,  a  difeafe  incident  to  horfes  and  other  cattle, 
confiding  of  fwellings  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs. 

In  order  to  treat  this  diforder  with  fome  propriety,  with¬ 
out  having  recourfe  to  the  falling  down  of  humours  for  its 
explanation,  we  fhall  confider  it  as  arifing  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes  ;  a  fault  or  relaxation  in  the  veffels,  or  a  bad 
difpofition  of  the  blood  and  juices.  In  order  to  this,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  blood  and  juices  are 
carried  to  the  extreme  parts  by  the  arteries,  and  returned 
by  the  veins  ;  confequently  the  blood  mud  rife  perpendi¬ 
cularly  in  the  latter,  in  order  to  return  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  to  the  heart.  And  hence  fwellings  in  the  legs  of  horfes 
may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  as  a  partial  dagnation  of  the 
blood  and  juices  may  be  naturally  expedled  where  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  languid,  efpecially  when  there  is  a  want  of  due 
exercife,  and  a  proper  mufcular  compreffion  on  the  veffels 
to  pufli  forward  the  returning  blood,  and  propel  the 
inert,  and  half  dagnating  fluids  through  their  veffels.  In 
fliort,  the  blood,  in  fuch  cafes,  cannot  fo  eafily  afeend 
as  defeend,  or  a  greater  quantity  will  be  brought  by  the 
arteries  than  can  be  returned  by  the  veins. 

The  greafe  then,  confidered  in  this  light,  mud  be  treated 
as  a  local  complaint,  where  the  parts  affedled  are  alone 
concerned,  the  blood  and  juices  being  yet  untainted,  and 
in  good  condition  ;  or  as  a  diforder  where  they  are  both 
complicated :  but  when  it  is  an  attendant  on  fome  other 
didemper,  as  the  farcy,  yellow  dropfy,  &c.  fuch  difeafes 
mud  fird  be  cured  before  the  greafe  can  be  removed.  In 
the  former  cafe,  moderate  exercife,  proper  dreffing,  clean- 
linefs,  and  external  applications,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  ; 
in  the  latter,  internals  mud  be  called  in  to  our  affidance, 
with  proper  evacuations. 

When  a  horfe’s  heels  are  fird  obferved  to  fwell  in  the 
dable,  and  fubfide,  or  go  down,  on  exercife,  let  care  be 
taken  to  waffi  them  very  cleaxi  every  time  he  comes  in,  with 
foap-fuds,  chamberlye,  or  vinegar  and  water,  which,  with 
proper  rubbing,  will  frequently  prevent  or  remove  this 
complaint  :  or  let  them  be  well  bathed  twice  a  day  with 
old  verjuice,  or  the  following  mixture,  which  will  brace 
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up  the  relaxed  veflels  ;  and  if  rags  dipped  in  the  fame  are 
fowled  on,  with  a  proper  bandage,  for  a  lew  days,  it  is  molt 
likely  the  fwellings  will  foon  be  removed  by  this  method 
only,  as  the  bandage  will  fupport  the  veflels  till  they  have 
recovered  their  tone.  To  anfwer  this  end  alfo,  a  laced 
flocking,  made  of  ftrong  canvas,  or  coarfe  cloth,  neatly 
fitted  to  the  part,  would  be  found  extremely  ferviceable, 
and  might  eafdy  be  contrived  by  an  ingenious  mechanic. 

Take  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  four  ounces,  diflolve  it 
in  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  to  which  add  wine- 
vinegar,  or  old  verjuice,  fix  ounces ;  white  vitriol, 
diflolved  in  a  gill  of  water,  one  ounce  ;  mix  to¬ 
gether,  and  fhake  the  phial  when  ufed. 

But  if  cracks  or  fcratches  are  obferved,  which  oufe  and 
run,  let  the  hair  be  clipped  away,  as  well  to  prevent  a 
lodgment  (which  becomes  Itinking  and  offenfive  by  its 
Hay)  as  to  give  room  for  wafhing  out  dirt  or  gravel, 
which,  if  fuflered  to  remain  there,  would  greatly  aggra¬ 
vate  the  diforder. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  or  the  heels  are  full  of  hard 
fcabs,  it  is  neceflary  to  begin  the  cure  with  poultices,  made 
either  of  boiled  turneps  and  lard,  with  a  handful  of  linfeed 
powdered,  or  oat-meal  and  rye-flour,  with  a  little  com¬ 
mon  turpentine,  and  hogs  lard,  boiled  up  with  ftrong 
beer  grounds,  or  red  wine  lees.  The  digeftive  ointment 
being  applied  to  the  fores  for  two  or  three  days,  with  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  pultices  over  it,  will,  by  foftening  them,  pro¬ 
mote  a  difcharge,  unload  the  veflels,  and  take  down 
the  fwelling,  when  they  may  be  dried  up  with  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Take  white  vitriol  and  burnt  alum,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  ^Egyptiacum  one  ounce  ;  lime  water  a 
quart,  or  three  pints  :  wafh  the  fores  with  a  fponge 
dipped  in  this,  three  times  a  day,  and  apply  the 
common  white  ointment,  fpread  on  tow  ;  to  an 
ounce  of  which  may  be  added  two  drams  of  fugar 
of  lead. 

Or  the  following  wafli  and  ointment  may  be  ufed  for 
that  purpofe. 

f 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  Roman  vitriol,  diflolved  in  a 
pint  of  water  ;  then  decant  off  the  clear  into  a 
quart  bottle,  add  half  a  pint  of  camphorated  fpi- 
rits  of  wine,  the  fame  quantity  of  vinegar,  and 
two  ounces  of  aEgyptiacum. 

Take  honey  four  ounces,  white  or  red  lead,  pow¬ 
dered,  two  ounces,  verdigreafe  in  fine  powder  one 
ounce ;  mix  together. 

Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply  allum-curd  ;  others  a 
ftrong  folution  of  allum  in  verjuice,  with  honey  ;  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe  forms  may  be  eafdy  contrived.  But  let.it  be 
remembered,  that  as  foon  as  the  fwelling  is  abated,  and 
the  moifture  leflened,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  keep  the 
legs  and  patterns  rolled  up  with  a  firm  bandage,  or  linen 
rowler,  two  or  three  fingers  wide,  in  order  to  brace  up 
the  relaxed  veflels,  till  they  have  recovered  their  natural 
tone. 

This  method  is  generally  very  fuccefsful,  when  the  dif- 
temper  is  only  local,  and  requires  no  internal  medicines ; 
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but  if  the  horfe  be  full  and  grofs,  his  legs  greatly  gorged, 
fo  that  the  hair  flares  up,  and  is  what  fome  term  pen- 
feathered,  and  has  a  large  flunking  difcharge  from  deep 
foul  fores,  you  may  expert  to  meet  with  great  trouble,  as 
thefe  diforders  are  very  obflinate  to  remove,  being  often 
occafloned  by  a  poor  dropfical  flate  of  the  blood,  or  a  ge¬ 
neral  bad  difpofition  in  the  blood  and  juices. 

The  cure  in  this  cafe,  if  the  horfe  is  full  and  flefliy, 
muft  be  begun  by  bleeding,  rowels,  and  repeated  purg¬ 
ing  ;  after  which  diuretic  medicines  are  frequently  given 
with  fuccefs.  Thus, 

Take  four  ounces  of  yellow  rofin,  one  of  fal  pru¬ 
nella:  ;  grind  them  together  with  an  oiled  peftel, 
add  a  dram  of  oil  of  amber,  and  give  a  quart  of 
forge-water  every  morning,  falling  two  hours  be^ 
fore  and  after  taking,  and  ride  moderately. 

As  this  drink  is  found  very  difagreeable  to  fome  horfes, 
I  would  recommend  the  nitre  balls  in  its  Head,  given  to 
the  quantity  of  two  ounces  a  day,  for  a  month  or  fix 
weeks,  mixed  up  with  honey,  or  in  his  feeds :  take  the 
following  alfo  for  that  purpofe. 

Yellow  rofin  four  ounces,  fait  of  tartar,  and  fal  pru- 
nellse,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  Venice  foap  half  a 
pound  ;  oil  of  juniper  half  an  ounce  ;  make  them 
into  balls  of  two  ounce  weight,  and  give  one  every 
morning, 

Or, 

Take  nitre  two  ounces  ;  camphor  one  dram,  honey 
enough  to  make  into  a  ball ;  give  as  the  former. 

The  legs  in  this  cafe  fliould  be  bathed  or  fomented,  in 
order  to  breath  out  the  flagnant  juices,  or  to  thin  them, 
fo  that  they  may  be  able  to  circulate  freely  in  the  com¬ 
mon  current.  For  this  purpofe  foment  twice  a  day  with 
a  difcutient  fomentation,  in  which  a  handful  or  two  of 
wood  afhes  has  been  boiled ;  apply  then  the  above 
poultice,  or  the  following,  till  the  fwelling  has  fubfided, 
when  the  fores  may  be  drefled  with  the  green  ointment 
till  they  are  properly  digefted,  and  then  dried  up  with 
the  water  and  ointment  above  recommended. 

Take  honey  one  pound,  turpentine  fix  ounces,  in¬ 
corporate  with  a  fpoon  ;  and  add  of  the  meal  of 
fenugreek  and  linfeed,  each  four  ounces ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  red  wine  lees,  to  the  confidence  of 
a  poultice  ;  to  which  add,  when  taken  from  the 
fire,  two  ounces  of  camphor  in  powder  ;  fpread 
it  on  thick  cloths,  and  apply  warm  to  the  legs,  fe- 
curing  it  on  with  a  ftrong  rowler.. 

If  the  fores  are  very  foul,  drefs  them  with  two  parts  of 
the  wound  ointment,  and  one  of  A£gyptiacum  ;  and 
apply  the  following,  fpread  on  thick  cloths,  and  rowled 
on. 

Take  of  black  foap  one  pound,  honey  half  a  pound, 
burnt  allum  four  ounces,  verdigreafe  powdered, 
two  ounces,  wheat  flour  a  fufficient  quantity. 

If  the  diuretic  balls  fliould  not  fucceed,  they  muft  be 
changed  for  the  antimonial  and  mercurial  alteratives,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  ;  but  turning  a  horfe  out  in  a  field, 
where  he  has  a  hovel  or  fired  to  run  to  at  pleafure,  would 

greatly- 
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jSpreatly  contribute  to  quicken  the  cure ;  and,  indeed, 
'would  in  general  effect  it  alone  :  but  if  this  cannot  be 
'complied  with,  let  him  be  turned  out  in  the  daytime. 

If  the  horfe  is  not  turned  out,  a  large  and  convenient 
ftall  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  with  good  drefling  and  care  : 
this  ftall  fhould  be  fix  feet  wide,  that  a  tall  horfe  may 
fhoot  out  his  legs  at  length,  fo  that  the  blood  may  circu¬ 
late  freely,  without  meeting  with  refiftance,  which  it  na¬ 
turally  muft,  when  a  horfe  lies  all  on  a  heap,  or  with  his 
legs  under  him  :  nor  fhould  the  ftabl^be  paved  with  too 
great  a  declivity  ;  for  if  the  horfe  ftands  too  low  with  his 
hind  legs,  moft  of  his  weight  will  reft  upon  them  ;  and 
give  him  the  greafe,  efpecially  if  he  be  at  all  inclined  to 
be  gourdy. 

The  laft  thing  we  fhall  recommend,  is  to  make  him 
lie  down  in  the  liable  as  often  as  poffible.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  as  it  will  not  a 
little  contribute  to  the  removal  and  cure  of  this  diforder  ; 
for  by  only  changing  the  pofition  of  his  legs,  a  freer  cir¬ 
culation  would  be  obtained,  and  the  fvvelling  taken  down  ; 
whereas  it  is  in  general  greatly  aggrivated  by  the  obfti- 
•nacy  of  the  horfe,  which  refufes  to  lie  down  at  all,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  pain  it  gives  him  in  bending  his  legs  ne- 
ceffary  for  that  purpofe;  by  which  means  the  ftiffnefs  and 
fwelling  increafes,  till  the  over-gorged  and  diftended  vef- 
fels  are  obliged  to  give  way,  and,  by  burfting,  difeharge 
the  fluids  that  fhould  circulate  through  them.  Bart  let's 
Farriery ,  page  284. 

Grease  melted.  See  the  article  Molten  -Grease. 

GREEN-SCOURING,  a  difeafe  to  which  fheep  and 
bullocks  are  often  fubje£t. 

The  beft  remedy  for  this  diforder  is  verjuice  ;  a  wine 
glafs  full  is  enough  for  a  fheep,  and  a  pint  for  a  bullock. 
JLiJle's  Hufbandry ,  vol.  II.  page  211. 

GRIP,  or  Gripe ,  a  fmall  ditch  cut  acrofe  a  meadow  or 
ploughed-field,  in  order  to  drain  it.  It  is  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  a  water  furrow. 

GRIPES,  a  very  acute  difeafe  to  which  horfes  are  very 
often  fubjedl. 

There  feems  to  be  no  diftemper  fo  little  underftood  by 
the  common  farrier,  as  the  gripes  or  cholic  in  horfes,  one 
general  remedy,  or  method,  ferving  them  in  all  cafes  ; 
but  as  this  diforder  may  be  produced  by  very  different 
caufes,  the  method  of  cure  muft  alfo  vary,  otherwife  the 
intended  remedy,  injudicioufly  applied,  will  not  only  ag¬ 
gravate  the  complaint,  but  make  it  fatal.  We  fhall  di¬ 
vide  this  diforder  into  three  different  fpecies  :  the  flatulent 
or  windy,  the  bilious  or  inflammatory,  and  the  dry  gripes ; 
each  of  which  we  fhall  diftinguifh  by  their  different  fymp- 
toms,  and  then  point  out  the  proper  remedies. 

The  flatulent,  or  windy  cholic  is  thus  known.  The 
horfe  is  often  lying  down,  and  as  fuddenly  riling  again 
with  a  fpring  ;  he  ftrikes  his  belley  with  his  hinder-feet, 
ftamps  with  his  fore-feet,  and  refufes  his  meat ;  when  the 
gripes  are  violent,  he  will  have  convulfive  twitches,  his 
eyes  be  turned  up,  and  his  limbs  ftretched  out  as  if  dying, 
his  ears  and  feet  being  alternately  very  hot  and  cold  ;  he 
falls  into  profufe  fweats,  and  then  into  cold  damps  ;  ftrives 
often  to  ftale,  and  turns  his  head  frequently  to  his  flanks  ; 
he  then  falls  down,  rolls  about,  and  often  turns  on  his 
back ;  this  laft  fymptom  proceeds  from  a  ftoppage  of  urine, 
that  almoft  always  attends  this  fort  of  cholic,  which  may 
be  increafed  by  a  load  of  dung  preifing  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 
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Thefe  are  the  general  ftnyptoms  of  cholic  and  gripes 
from  wind,  drinking  cold  water  when  hot,  and  when  the 
perfpirable  matter  is  retained,  or  thrown  on  the  bowels  by 
catching  cold  ;  in  all  which  cafes  they  are  violently  dif- 
I  tended.  Cribbing  horfes  are  more  particularly  fubjebt  to 
this  complaint,  by  reafon  they  are  conftantly  fucking  in 
great  quantities  of  air. 

The  firft  intention  is  to  empty  the  ftrait  gut  with  a 
fmall  hand  dipt  in  oil,  which  frequently  makes  way  for 
the  confined  wind  to  difeharge  itfelf ;  and  by  eafing  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  the  fuppreffion  of  urine  is  taken  off, 
and  the  horfe  ftales  and  gets  eafe. 

Farriers  generally  ftrike  a  fleam  into  the  bars  of  a  horfe’s 
mouth,  which  feems  to  be  of  little  or  no  ufe  ;  for  where 
a  quantity  of  blood  is  intended  to  be  taken  away,  the 
vefl'els  of  this  part  are  neither  large  or  numerous  enough 
to  furnifh  it ;  fo  that  it  is  more  eligible  to  take  it  from  the 
neck-vein,  and  is  always  proper  in  full,  fanguine,  pletho¬ 
ric,  young  horfes. 

The  following  ball  and  clyfter  feldom  fail  of  giving  re¬ 
lief  in  thefe  cafes  : 

Take  Strafburgh  or  Venice  turpentine,  and  juniper- 
berries  pounded,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  fal- 
prunella,  or  falt-petre,  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  juniper, 
one  dram  ;  fait  of  tartar,  two  drams  :  make  into  a 
ball,  with  any  fyrup ;  it  may  be  given  whole,  and 
wafhed  down  with  a  decodlion  of  j  uniper-berries, 
or  a  horn  or  two  of  ale. 

If  the  horfe  does  not  break  wind,  or  ftale  plentifully,  he 
will  find  no  relief  ;  therefore  in  an  hour  or  two  give  him 
another  ball,  and  add  to  it  a  dram  of  fait  of  amber  ;  which 
may  be  repeated  a  third  time,  if  found  neceflary.  During 
the  fit  the  horfe  may  be  walked  and  trotted  gently,  but 
fhould  by  no  means  be  harrafled  beyond  his  ability,  or 
dragged  about  till  he  is  jaded. 

The  following  clyfter  may  be  given,  between  the  balls, 
or  alone,  and  repeated  occafionally  : 

Take  camomile  flowers  two  handfuls  ;  anife,  cori¬ 
ander,  and  fennel  feeds,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  long 
pepper  half  an  ounce  :  boil  in  three  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  two  ;  and  add  Daffy’s  elixir,  or  gin,  half  a 
pint  ;  oil  of  amber  half  an  ounce,  and  oil  of  cha¬ 
momile  eight  ounces. 

The  fubfequent  balls  and  drink  are  alfo  very  proper  for 
this  purpofe,  and  to  remove  gripes  occafioned  by  drinking 
cold  water  when  hot,  or  catching  cold  after  violent  ex- 
crcife : 

Take  powder  of  anife,  cumin,  and  fennel  feeds, 
of  each  half  an  ounce;  camphor  two  drams; 
pellitory  of  Spain,  one  dram  ;  oil  of  juniper  fifty 
drops,  make  into  a  ball  with  any  fyrup,  and  wafh 
it  down  with  a  horn  or  two  of  ale. 

°rV 

Take  mithridate,  or  Venice  treacle,  two  ounces  ; 
Matthew’s  pill  two  drams;  camphor  one  dram, 
difl'olved  in  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  ;  powder  of  frefh 
annifeed  one  ounce  ;  or  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
cordial  ball ;  diflolve  in  a  pint  and  half  of  ale. 

Or, 

Take  philonium  one  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  an  half ; 
tincture  of  fenna,  or  Daffy’s  elixir,  and  fallad  oil, 

of 
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of  each  half  a  pint :  give  warm  for  a  drink,  and 
repeat  it  if  neceflary. 

Either  of  thefe  medicines  are  well  calculated  for  this 
purpofe;  but  as  the  ingredients  may  not  always  be  ready  at 
hand,  or  procurable,  we  fhall  put  down  a  couple  of  drinks 
that  have  frequently,  on  trial,  been  found  fuccefsful,  and 
are  eafily  prepared.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  horfe 
fliould  be  weN  rubbed,  clothed,  and  littered  with  clean 
ftraw  up  to  his  belly. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  or  hard  foap ;  nitre,  or  falt- 
petre,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  juniper-berries  and 
ginger,  each  half  an  ounce:  Venice  turpentine, 
or  rofin,  diflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fix 
drams  :  mix  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm  ale, 
or  a  dccoblion  of  juniper-berries,  with  a  large 
onion  boiled  with  them.  This  may  be  repeated 
twice  or  thrice. 

Or, 

Take  a  pint  of  brandy,  rum,  or  geneva,  with  as 
much  fweet  oil,  and  give  for  a  drink.  Should  this 
not  fucceed,  boil  an  ounce  of  pepper  or  ginger,  in 
a  quart  of  milk;  and  add  to  it  a  handful  of  fait, 
and  halt  a  pint  of  oil:  this  given  warm,  will  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Burdon)  purge  in  two  or  three  hours. 

.The  figns.  of  a  horfe’s  recovery,  are  his  lying  quiet, 
Without  darting,  or  tumbling,  and  his  gathering  up  his 
legs,  and  ceafing  to  lafh  out ;  and  if  he  continues  an 
hour  in  this  quiet  poflure,  you  may  conclude  all  danger 
over. 

The  next  fpecies  of  cholic  we  fhall  deferibe,  is  the  bili¬ 
ous  or  inflammatory,  which,  befides  mod  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  fymptoms,  is  attended  with  a  fever,  great  heat,  pant¬ 
ing,  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  ;  the  horfe  aifo  generally 
throws  out  a  little  loofe  dung,  with  a  hot  fealding  water, 
which  when  it  appears  blackifh,  or  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
and  fetid  fmell,  denotes  an  approaching  mortification. 

In  this  cafe  the  horfe  fhould  immediately  be  bled  to  the 
quantity  of  three  quarts;  and  it  fliould  be  repeated,  if  the 
fymptoms  do  not  abate  in  a  few  hours.  The  emollient 
clyfter,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  diflblved  in  it,  fliould  be 
thrown  up  twice  a  day,  to  cool  the  inflamed  bowels  ; 
plenty  of  gum  arabic  water  fliould  be  taken  ;  and  a  pint 
ol  the  following  drink  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  till 
fevcral  loofe  ftools  are  procured  ;  and  then  it  fliould  be 
given  only  night  and  morning,  till  the  diforder  is  re¬ 
moved. 

Take  fenna  three  ounces,  fait  of  tartar  half  an  ounce; 
infufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  an  hour  or  two; 
then  Arain  oft,  and  add  two  ounces  of  lenitive 
eledbuary,  and  four  of  glauber  falts. 

If  this  diforder  is  not  removed  by  thefe  means,  but  the 
inflammation  and  fever  increafe,  attended  with  a  dif- 
charge  of  the  11  efh- coloured  water  above  deferibed,  the 
e\  ent  will  moft  probably  be  fatal ;  and  the  chief  thing  to  be 
depended  on  now,  mult  be  a  ftrong  decodtion  of  Jcfuits 
baik,  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  every  three  hours, 
with  a  gill  of  red  port  wine. 

A  qua  it  ot  the  lame  may  be  ufed  for  a  clyfter,  with  two 
ounces  of  \  enice  turpentine,  diflblved  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  diafeordium,  and  a  pint  of  red 
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wine,  and  given  twice  a  day:  if  the  horfe  recovers,  give 
two  or  three  mild  rhubarb  purges. 

To  a  horfe  of  little  value,  give  the  following,  which, 
in  thefe  cafes,  has  been  found  fuccefsful. 

Take  diapente  one  ounce,  diafeordium  half  an  ounce, 
•  myrrh,  in  powder,  two  drams  ;  make  it  into  a 
ball  with  two  drams  of  oil  of  amber,  to  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

The  laft  we  fhall  deferibe  is  the  dry  gripes,  or  the  cho-* 
lie,  which  arifes  often  from  coftivenefs  :  it  is  difeovered 
by  the  horfe’s  frequent  and  fruitlefs  motion  to  dung,,  the 
blacknefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  dung,  the  frequent  and  quick 
motion  ol  his  tail,  the  high  colour  of  his  urine,  and  his 
great  reftleflnefs  and  uneafinefs. 

In  this  cafe  the  ftrait  gut  fhould  be  examined  and  empti¬ 
ed,  with  a  lmall  hand,  oiled  properly  for  that  purpofe 
the  emollient  oily  clyfter,  given  under  the  article  clyjler , 
fhould  be  thrown  up  twice  a  day ;  and  the  above  purging 
drink  given,  till  the  bowels  are  unloaded,  and  the  fymp¬ 
toms  removed. 

The  diet  for  a  horfe  in  the  gripes  fliould  be  fealded 
bran,  warm  water  gruel,  or  white  water,  made  by  dif- 
folving  four  ounces  of  gum  arabic  in  a  quart  of  water, 
and  mixing  it  with  this  other  water. 

From  this  hiftory  and  divifion  of  gripes  and  cholics* 
with  their  different  treatment,  it  appears  how  abfolutely 
neceflary  it  is  they  fliould  be  well  underftood,  in  order  to. 
be  managed  fkilfully :  it  is  plain,  too,  that  violent  hot 
medicines  fhould,  in  every  fpecies  of  this  diforder,  be 
guarded  againft,  and  given  with  great  caution  and  difere- 
tion,  even  in  the  firft  kind  of  flatulent  cholic,  where 
indeed  they  can  only  be  wanted  ;  yet  too  often,  when 
prepared  by  the  farriers,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  geneva, 
pepper,  and  brine,  &c.  they  even  increafe  that  dif-. 
order,  by  ftimulating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  too  forcibly, 
heating  the  blood,  and  inflaming  the  bowels,  till  a  mor¬ 
tification  is  brought  on  them.  Thefe  are  in  general  the 
conftant  appearance  of  horfes  that  die  of  this  diforder, 
whofe  bowels,  being  examined  for  that  purpofe,  have 
been  found  inflamed,  full  of  red  and  livid  fpots,  fome- 
times  quite  black,  crilped  with  extream  heat,  aind  rotten. 

GRIPS,  the  fwaiths,  or  fmall  heaps  of  corn,  lying  in 
the  field,  as  it  is  cut  down  with  the  feythe  or  fickle.. 

GROATS,  oats,  after  the  fliells  are  taken  off'., 

GROUND,  a  general  name  for  land,  be  the  foil,  what 
it  will. 

The  Piomans  were  very  attentive  to  examine  the  na-. 
ture  of  the  ground  before  they  broke  it  up,  and  diftin- 
guiflied  it  into  three  fituations,  champaign,  hilly,  and 
mountainous.  They  rightly  approved  moft  of  a 'cham¬ 
paign  country,  declining  gradually  from  the  foot  of  a  hill 
toward  the  fouth,  or  fouth-eaft  ;  if  a  hill  riling  gently ; 
and  if  a  mountain  neither  lofty,  nor  rugged,  but  covered 
with  plenty  ol  wood  and  grafs.  Either  of  thefe  fituations 
is  eligible,  according  to  the  purpofe  for  which  the  ground 
is  intended ;  fome  plants,afle<fting  hotter,  others  colder  ex- 
pofures ;  fome  delighting  to  dwell  on  hills,  others  in  Tal¬ 
lies;  and  fome  again  being  indifferent  to  either:  but,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  moft  vegetables  choofe  the  warm  and 
kindly  foil  of  low  grounds,  fertilifed  by  what  the  rains 
bring  down  to  them  from  the  hills  and  more  elevated; 
parts. 

The  fpontaneous  produce  of  the  earth  is  an  infallible 
indication,  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ground.  Wild; 
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thyme  diews  it  to  he  good  for  feeding  cattle  ;  betony  and 
ftrawberries  diredt  to  wood  ;  camomile  points  out  a  mel¬ 
low  foil  fit  for  wheat ;  burnet  indicates  land  fit  for  pafture ; 
and  mallows  denote  it  proper  for  the  ufes  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  as  has  been  o'oferved  by  lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Evelyn, 
and  others. 

On  the  contrary,  fays  the  laft  mentioned  of  thefe  wri¬ 
ters,  fome  ground  is  fo  cold,  as  naturally  to  bring  forth 
nothing  but  gorfe,  broom,  holly,  yew,  juniper,  ivy,  box, 
& c.  which  may  perhaps  diredl  us  to  the  planting  of  pines, 
firs,  and  other  perennial  verdures  in  fuch  places. 

Mofs,  rufhes,  wild  tanfy,  fedge,  flags,  fern,  yarrow, 
and  withered,  bladed,  fhrubby,  and  curled  plants,  are 
natural  indications  of  a  very  bad  foil. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  may  alfo  be  pretty  well  guef- 
fed  at,  by  the  quality  of  the  water  which  runs,  or  is 
drained  through  it. 

By  the  fmells,  which,  upon  the  falling  of  the  fird  rains 
after  a  long  drought,  is  very  pleafing,  and  even  fragrant, 
from  good  and  natural  mould  ;  but  difagreeable  and  noxi¬ 
ous,  if  the  ground  contain  any  mineral,  or  other  ill  qua¬ 
lity,  as  is  remarkable  in  marfhes  and  fenny  places. 

By  the  tafte,  all  earths,  as  well  as  plants,  abounding 
more  or  lefs  in  their  peculiar  falts ;  fome  fweetand  grateful ; 
others  bitter,  hot,  or  adringent ;  and  others  flat  and  infipid ; 
eafily  difcovered  by  the  method  which  Columella  diredts, 
of  digging  up  fome  of  the  under  mould,  out  of  that  part 
of  the  land  which  is  deemed  the  word,  and  mixing  it 
thoroughly  in  an  earthen  veflel,  with  fweet  water,  which, 
when  poured  off  after  the  grofier  parts  have  fubfided,  will 
retain  the  tafte  of  the  earth  foaked  in  it. 

The  touch  will  immediately  fhew  whether  it  be  foft, 
pliant,  fat,  and  flippery  ;  whether  it  flicks  to  the  fingers, 
or  melts  and  diffolves  on  the  tongue  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
foil  may  be  deemed  rich.  If  it  be  gritty,  light,  and  po¬ 
rous,  it  is  bad. 

Mould  fit  for  the  production  of  plants  is  of  an  uniform 
fubftance,  unmixed  with  the  contrarieties  of  foft  and  hard, 
churlifh  and  mild,  moift  and  dry:  neither  is  it  too  undtu- 
ous  or  too  lean  ;  but  light,  and  crumbles  eafily  ;  yet  is 
confident  enough  to  be  wrought  and  kneeded.  It  is  of 
fuch  due  tenacity  as  to  retain  a  jud  degree  of  moidure, 
and  neither  foils  the  fingers,  nor  cleaves  much  to  the  fpade, 
Which  eafily  enters  it.  Of  this  kind  is  the  foil  ufually 
found  under  the  turf  of  padure-grounds,  upon  which 
cattle  have  been  long  fed  and  foddered.  In  fhort,  that  is 
the  bed  mould  which  is  blacked,  cuts  like  butter,  dicks 
not  obdinately,  breaks  into  fmall  bits,  fmells  fweet,  is 
tempered  without  cruding  or  chopping  in  dry  weather,  or 
becoming  poachy  in  wet,  which  dimes  after  the  plough, 
where  flocks  of  crows  follow  the  ploughman,  and,  as 
Pliny  expreffes  it,  peck  at  his  very  heels. 

As  to  colour,  next  to  the  blackifli,  the  pre-eminence  is 
generally  given  to  the  darker  gray,  and  after  that  to  the 
ruffet :  the  clear  tawny  is  reputed  worfe  ;  the  light  and 
dark  afh-colour  (light  of  weight  and  refembling  afhes) 
good  for  very  little  :  and  the  yellowifh  red,  the  word  of 
ail. 

The  common  opinion,  that  all  hot  grounds  are  red  or 
brown  ;  cold  and  dry,  blackifh  •,  cold  and  moid,  whitidi ; 
hot,  and  moid,  ruddy;  is,  notwithdanding  the  fpecioi  s 
arguments  alledged  in  favour  of  it,  from  the  exhalation 
of  minerals,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  other  accidents,  ex¬ 
ploded  by  Columella,  whopropofes,  as  a  muchfurer  way 
to  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  land,  digging  a  trench,  and 
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afterwards  throwing  back  the  fame  earth  that  was  dug  out, 
treading  it  down  well  when  it  is  returned.  If,  fays  he, 
through  a  kind  of  ferment  as  it  were,  there  be  more  than 
enough  to  fill  the  trench,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  foil 
is  fat:  if  there  be  net  enough,  we  may  be  fure  that  it  is 
poor  and  lean;  and  if  the  quantity  be  jud  diffident  to  fill 
the  hole  from  whence  it  was  taken,  it  is  of  a  middling 
quality. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  after  examining  the  component  parts  of 
feveral  forts  of  foils,  concludes,  that  the  very  fined  earths 
and  bed  moulds,  however  to  appearance  mixed  with  divers 
imperfedt  bodies,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  con  fid  more 
of  fandy  particles,  than  of  any  other  whatever.  Hence  he 
infers,  that  earth,  dript  of  all  heterogeneous  particles, 
retains  only  weight,  and  an  infipid  ficcity  ;  and  doubts 
whether  it  afford  any  thing  more  than  embracement  to  the 
fird  rudiment  of  plants,  protedlion  to  the  roots,  and  da- 
bility  to  the  dem ;  being  “  unprolific  till  married  to  fome- 
thing  of  a  more  mafeuline  virtue,  which  irradiates  her 
womb:  but  otherwife,  nourilhing  only  from  what  is 
added,  without  any  adtion  or  material  contribution  :  for, 
fays  he,  what  gives  the  divers  tempers  to  moulds,  feems 
rather  to  be  caufed  by  the  perpetual  and  fucceifive  rotting 
of  vegetable  and  animal  fubdances,  than  by  any  peculiar 
and  feparate  principle ;  the  clamminefs  of  the  earth  feeming 
rather  fomething  extrinfical  and  accidental  to  it,  than  natu¬ 
ral  and  originally  conditutive.  We  know  indeed,  that 
the  earth  is,  without  any  artificial  auxiliaries,  indued  with 
a  wonderful  prolific  virtue:  but  as  this  is  liable  to  be  lod, 
or  to  decay,  and  never  can  be  expedled  from  fome  grounds, 
without  helps ;  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  confider,  by 
what  expedients  the  defired  eft'edt  of  perpetuating  its  vi¬ 
gour  may  bed  be  accompliflred.” 

The  means  of  giving  and  perpetuating  this  vigour  now 
becomes  properly  the  fubjedt  of  our  farther  enquiry,  con¬ 
fident  with  what  was  obferved  before,  that  in  order  to  the 
earth’s  having  this  vigour,  it  diould  be  condantly  kept  in 
an  alkaline  or  calcarious  date.  Mr.  Evelyn  is  clearly  of 
this  opinion,  when  he  fays,  “  I  firmly  believe  that  were 
falt-petre  to  be  obtained  in  plenty,  we  fhould  need  but 
little  other  compod  to  meliorate  our  ground.”  In  other 
words,  could  the  earth  be  always  kept  in  a  date  fit  for 
colledling  nitre,  it  would  confequently  be  always  in  a  date 
fit  for  the  production  of  plants.  They  who  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  chemical  researches,  know,  that  nitre  is  obtained 
from  fubdances  of  a  mixed  nature.  Its  bafis  is  a  calcari¬ 
ous  earth,  to  which  mud  be  added  putrid  or  alkaline  fub- 
dances,  efpecially  of  the  vegetable  kind. 

Mr.  Evelyn  and  fome  later  writers  have  fpoken  fo  much 
of  the  effedts  of  nitre,  and  nitrous  earths,  in  vegetation, 
that  many  have  imagined  nitre  to  be  eflentially  neceflary 
in  the  growth  of  plants  :  though  Dr.  Woodward  affures 
us,  that,  by  all  the  trials  he  has  been  able  to  make,  the 
very  contrary  feems  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for  that  nitre,  when 
contiguous  to  a  plant,  rather  dedroys  than  nouridies  it. 
When,  therefore,  they  mention  nitre,  and  nitrous  earths, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  mean  earth  in  a  date  fit 
for  colledling  nitre  :  but  when  the  alkaline  fubdances  are 
once  faturated  by  the  acid  in  the  air,  or  when  the  alkali 
is  brought  to  a  neutral  fait,  as  nitre  is,  its  fertile  date 
then  ceafes,  and  it  becomes  a  hard  compadt  body,  much 
more  impervious  to  the  roots  of  plants  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore. 

The  nature  of  calcarious  fubdances,  and  that  of  the 
two  kinds  of  alkali,  viz.  the  fixed  alkaline  lalt  of  plants, 

and 
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and  the  volatile  alkali  arifing  from  animal  and  putrid  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances,  has  already  been  explained. 

Farmers  commonly  fay,  that  lime  (to  which  might  be 
added  all  other  calcarious  fubftances)  does  not  fatten,  but 
only  mellows  the  earth  ;  meaning,  according  to  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  that  it  does  not  contain  in  itfelf  any  thing  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  vegetable  mould,  or,  in  other  words, 
afford  any  matter  fit  for  the  formation  of  plants  ;  but  that 
it  only  foftens  and  relaxes  the  earth  ;  by  that  means  ren¬ 
dering  it  more  capable  of  entering  into,  and  of  nourifh- 
ing  the  feeds  and  vegetables  fet  in  it,  than  it  would  other- 
wife  be.  It  is  well  known  how  apt  lime  is  to  be  put  into 
a  ferment  and  commotion  by  water.  Now  this  commo¬ 
tion  can  never  happen  when  the  lime  is  mixed  with  earth 
(and  it  retains  its  qualities  of  lime)  however  hard  and 
clodded  the  ground  may  be,  without  opening  and  loofen- 
ing  it.  What  Dr.  Woodward  fays  of  fait,  in  general, 
may  more  properly  be  applied  to  the  fixed  alkaline  fait  of 
plants.  Every  one,  fays  he,  muft  have  obferved,  how 
apt  all  forts  of  falts  are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  moifture, 
and  how  eafily  they  melt  and  run  with  it.  When  this 
happens  to  thofe  that  are  in  the  earth,  the  clods  which 
they  are  mixed  with,  moulder  and  fall  afunder.  The  fame 
gentleman  farther  obferves,  that  if  we  would  render  the 
earth  truly  fruitful,  it  muft  be  by  the  addition  of  fuch  fub¬ 
ftances  as  former  crops  have  robbed  it  of,  or  fuch  as  con¬ 
tains  in  itfelf  vegetable  matter. 

The  feveral  manures  which  are  found  beft  to  promote 
this  end,  are  chiefly,  either  parts  of  vegetables,  or  of 
animals ;  of  animals,  fays  the  doctor,  which  either  derive 
their  own  nourifhment  immediately  from  vegetables,  or 
from  other  animals  that  do  fo,  and  which,  being  returned 
to  the  earth,  ferve  for  the  formation  of  other  fimilar  bo¬ 
dies.  Thefe  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  are  the 
matter  from  whence  Mr.  Evelyn  thinks  the  earth  derives 
that  clamminefs  which  he  takes  to  be  a  fure  indication  of 
a  rich  foil. 

If  the  effe&s  of  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  or  animal 
fubftances,  when  mixed  with,  and  feparated  in  the  earth, 
be  duly  attended  to,  we  fliall  find  this  a  very  probable 
opinion.  Vegetables,  or  animals,  if  expofed  to  the  air, 
foon  putrify  and  fly  off  into  the  air:  but  when  they  are 
divided  into  fmall  portions,  and  mixed  with  the  earth,  the 
earth  renders  the  progrefs  of  their  putrefaction  flower,  and 
intangles  the  volatile  alkaline  particles,  which  would  other- 
wife  fly  oft  into  the  air.  Thefe  are  not  only  ftrongly  at¬ 
tractive  of  moifture,  but,  like  the  fixed  alkali,  attraCt  the 
acid  in  the  air,  and  eftervefee  with  it ;  whence  the  double 
advantage  of  a  moift  and  loofe  foil. 

if  we  attend  to  the  infinite  number  of  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables  which  are  rendered  volatile  by  putrefaction,  and 
fly  oft  into  the  air  ;  and  to  the  quantity  of  perfpirable 
matter  from  animals  and  vegetables  fent  into  the  air  ;  and 
alfo  to  the  efleCts  of  the  acid  found  every  where  in  the 
air  on  fuch  fubftances  mixed  with  the  earth  ;  we  need  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  efficacy  which  writers,  in  all  ages, 
have  aferibed  to  the  air,  with  regard  to  its  quality  of  en¬ 
riching  the  earth. 

That  the  peculiar  richnefs  of  foils  is  owing  to  the  putrid 
or  rotten  particles  mixed  with  them,  is  an  opinion  of  long 
ftanding.  This  is  Virgil’s putre  foletny  rotten,  crumbling, 
or  loofe  earth  ;  and  that  which  Columella  diftinguifhes  by 
the  appellation  of  pinguis  et  putris,  fat  and  rotten,  or  fat, 
loofe,  and  crumbling,  as  the  foil  which  yields  the  greateft 
profit  with  the  leaft  labour  and  expence,  becaufe  it  is  na- 
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turally  neareft  that  flate  which  cultivation  is  intended  to 
efteCI ;  “  for  to  cultivate  is  no  other  thing  but  to  open, 
loofen,  and  ferment  the  earth.” 

From  thefe  principles  it  is  that  we  account  for  the  ap¬ 
pearances  before-mentioned  of  good  foils,  fuch  as,  their 
blackifh  or  dark  colour  (which  is  that  of  all  foils  in  a  pu¬ 
trid  ftate)  their  ready  crumbling,  eafy  mouldering,  fra¬ 
grance  of  fmell,  &c. 

Mr.  Evelyn  conftantly  imputes  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the 
earth  to  a  nitrous  fait :  but  it  thefe  rich  putrid  fubftances 
are  fubftituted  inftead  of  that  fait  (and  it  feems  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  means  them)  we  (hall  find  that  his  reafon- 
ing  will  appear  full  as  ftrong,  more  intelligible,  and  in¬ 
deed  more  rational.  The  fubftance  of p.  312,  and  313,  of 
his  Philofophical  Difcourfe  of  earth,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
this  matter,  will  run  thus : 

“  It  is  this  putrid  quality  which  entices  roots  to  e(Fe£t 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  fertilifing  rains 
and  dews  defeend;  which  makes  all  covered  and  long 
fhaded  earth,  abound  in  fertility  ;  which  refufeitates  the 
dead  and  mortified  earth,  when  languiftiing  and  fpent  by 
our  indulgence  to  her  verdant  offspring  ;  her  vigour  be¬ 
ing  quite  exhaiifted,  till  the  rains  and  fhowers  gently 
melt  into  her  bofom  what  we  adminifter  to  fupply  that 
which  has  been  confumed.  It  is  this  which  fertilifes 
and  renders  Egypt  fo  luxuriantly  fruitful  after  the  inun¬ 
dations  of  the  Nile,  &c.” 

GROUND-IVY,  the  name  of  a  trailing  plant,  which 
ftrikes  out  roots  from  the  joints  of  its  ftalks  :  but  as  it  ge¬ 
nerally  grows  under  hedges,  and  upon  the  fides  of  banks, 
it  cannot  be  of  any  great  difadvantage  to  the  foil. 

GRUB,  the  name  of  a  large  maggot,  produced  from 
the  eggs  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  butterfly.  It  is  of  a  large 
fize,  and  often  does  great  injury  to  the  com  by  under¬ 
mining  it,  and  preying  on  its  roots.  It  produces  the 
beetle,  and  is  by  fome  called  the  rook-worm,  becaufe 
rooks  are  particularly  fond  of  it.  The  beft  way  of  de- 
ftroying  the  grub,  is  good  and  frequent  ploughings,  which 
will  clear  the  ground  however  infefted  with  this  infect, 
for  fome  years  at  leaft. 

GPvUBBING,  the  clearing  of  lands  from  the  roots 
and  (lumps  of  trees,  bufhes,  Se c. 

Mr.  Worlidge  rightly  obferves,  that  the  beft  and 
cheapeft  method  of  grubbing  up  thorny  fhrubs,  broom, 
grafs,  Sec.  is  ingenioufly  delivered  by  Gabriel  Platt.  The 
inftrument  he  has  recommended  for  this  purpofe  refem- 
bles  a  three-grained  dung-fork,  but  much  larger  and 
ftronger,  according  to  the  bignefsof  the  (limbs,  Sec.  the 
dale  thereof  refembling  a  large  and  ftrong  lever.  This 
inftrument  being  placed  about  half  a  foot,  or  any  other 
reafonable  diftance  from  the  root  of  the  fhrub,  &c.  and 
driven  to  a  good  depth,  with  a  ftrong  hedging  beetle, 
then  raifed  by  laying  under  it  a  done  or  log  of  wood, 
is  pulled  down  by  means  of  a  rope  faftened  to  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  dale,  and  the  whole  bulb  wTenched  up  by 
the  roots. 

GU'fTERING-.P/$Kg7;',  a  fmall  and  fimple  inftrument 
ufed  in  fome  counties  for  draining  wet  lands. 

It  is  fmall,  and  vvorked  by  a  (ingle  man.  A  trench 
four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  fix  or  eight  deep,  may  be 
eafily  made  with  it ;  and  on  that  account  it  is  much  ufed 
for  making  drains  in  bleaching  grounds,  and  may  do  very 
well  for  wet  clay  meadow-land,  where  the  foil  is  (hallow, 
and  apt  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  ruftics. 

It  confifts  of  a  piece  of  iron  about  five  inches  broad 
M  m  *  ;n4 
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and  pointed  at  the  end.  Upon  this  piece  two  other 
pieces  are  fixed  perpendicular  to  the  former,  one  on  each 
fide,  the  fore-edges  inclining  backward  ;  fo  that  the  three 
edges  of  the  inflrument  form  a  capital  A.  To  the  bottom 
plate  is  fixed  a  focket,  for  receiving  the  ftale,  which  is  fet 
higher  or  lower  by  means  of  a  wedge  on  the  under  fide. 
At  the  end  of  the  ftale  is  a  crofs  piece  three  feet  long, 
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againft  which  the  man’s  breaft  is  placed  when  he  fhoves 
the.  inflrument  before  him,  in  order  to  cut  the  drain.  A 
rib  twenty-four  inches  long  is  fixed  on  the  focket,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  a  peg  about  a  foot  long,  and  two  inches  dia¬ 
meter  is  fattened  to  the  fide  of  the  ftale  with  fcrews. 
This  peg  retteth  on  the  land,  w'hen  the  clod  is  turned  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  inflrument. 
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ACK,  a  pick-axe,  or  mattock,  having  only  one, 
and  that  a  broad  end. 

HARE,  a  mitt. 

HARROW,  an  inflrument  for  breaking  the  clods  of 
earth,  and  covering  the  corn  when  fown.  It  is  a  fort  of 
wooden  drag,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  with  large 
iron-teeth  or  tines.  The  reader  will  find  different  forts  of 
harrow's  defcribed  under  the  articles  Beans,  Lucerne, 

&C. 

'  HART-CLOVER,  melilot. 

HARVEST,  the  feafon  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  cut 
down,  and  carried  into  barns,  &c. 

Wheat  which  is  full  of  weeds  ought  to  be  cut  three  or 
four  days  fooner  than  ordinary,  that  the  weeds  may  have 
time  to  wither  before  the  corn  become  too  ripe  :  for  if  it 
be  not  cut  till  the  grains  are  full  ripe,  it  will  be  liable  to 
confiderable  damage  by  fhedding,  lofs  of  colour,  and  in¬ 
juries  from  rain,  whilft  it  remains  expofed  for  the  weeds 
to  dry.  A  fingle  fhower,  indeed,  or  even  a  day’s  gentle 
rain,  whilft  it  lies  in  fwarth,  is  thought  to  be  rather  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  grain,  by  making  it  feel  dry  and  flippery,  and 
threfh  the  better :  but  all  poflible  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
guard  againft  its  being  w'etted  too  much.  When,  through 
any  unavoidable  accident,  it  is  laid  up  not  thoroughly  dry, 
though  it  will  not  take  much  harm  in  the  mow,  it  will 
fw.eat  and  cling  together  when  laid  in  a  heap  after  being 
threfhed,  and  look  as  white,  with  mouldinefs,  as  if  it  had 
been  ftrewed  with  flour.  Such  corn  will  not  keep,  and 
therefore  fhould  be  fent  to  market,  and  fold,  as  loon  as 
it  is  threfhed. 

In  Oxfordfhire,  and  feveral  other  countries,  they  bind 
up  their  wheat  in  fheaves,  though  it  be  full  of  wreeds,  and 
fet  three  fheaves  lbmewhat  Hoping  againft  three  others, 
after  which  they  cover  their  tops  with  two  fheaves  opened 
at  their  ear  ends,  which  are  extended  and  placed  down¬ 
ward.  In  this  fituation  they  let  their  wheat  Hand  three 
weeks  or  a  month  in  the  field,  before  they  carry  it  in  : 
for  no  wet  can  hurt  it,  nor  is  it  apt  to  grow  in  the  ear, 
when  thus  fheltered. 


In  their  wheat-pooks,  as  they  call  them,  in  Wiltfhire, 
the  fheaves  are  fet  in  a  circle,  with  their  ears  uppermoft, 
and  another  circle  tT  fheaves  is  placed  upon  that,  and  fo 
on,  contracting  each  round,  till  the  pile  ends  in  a  point, 
upon  which  a  fheaf  opened,  and  turned  with  the  ears 
downward,  is  placed,  like  the  fhackle  of  a  hive  ;  for  an 
ear  turned  downward  will  not  grow,  though  ever  fo  much 
wet  fall  upon  it,  and  the  bottom  of  a  fheaf  being  broader 
than  its  top,  every  upper  one  fhelves  over  the  under,  like 
the  eaves  ofahoufe.  A  load,  or  two  loads,  may  be  thus 
put  into  a  pook,  which  is  .a  very  good  way  to  fecure  com 
againft  rain,  and  to  give  the  weeds  among  it  time  to  dry. 
But,  as  Mr.  Lifle  rightly  judges,  this  method  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  proper  when  the  wheat  is  intended  to  be  laid  up  in 
a  rick ;  becaufe,  if  the  weather  prove  wet,  mice  will  run 
to  it  for  fhelter,  and  will  be  carried  in  with  the  pooks.. 
It  is  the  general  way  of  making  wheat-ricks  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  without  thatching. 

Though  moft  corn  is  bettered  by  lying  awhile  in  fwarth, 
or  grips,  to  take  the  dews,  which  contribute  to  render  its 
grain  plump  and  of  a  good  colour  ;  yet  its  ftraw  becomes 
thereby  the  worfe  for  fodder,  unlefs  it  was  cut  before  it 
hachattained  full  maturity,  and  lies  out  no  longer  than  till 
it  be  fufficiently  ripened. 

In  hot  dry  fummers,  when  the  corn  ripens  fully,  and  its 
own  vigour  gives  it  a  proper  colour,  and  plumps  up  the 
grain  fo  that"  the  hufks  readily  yield  their  contents  when 
threfhed,  wheat  need  not  lieout  in  grip,  beioreitis  fheaved, 
or  in  fheaf;  unlefs  it  be  very  full  of  grafs  and  weeds  :  but 
in  cold  fummers,  the  wheat  is  horny  and  pale,  the  grains 
are  thin  and  require  being  plumped,  andtheir  hufks  cling 
fo  clofe,  that  they  muft  be  mellowed,  in  order  to  make 
them  threfh  well.  The  full  grain  which  rwells  the  chafl, 
even  till  it  opens,  in  good  and  fruitful  years,  ncs  almoft 
bare  to  every  moifture ;  and  the  heavy  ears  then  jpread 
and  hang  over  the  fheaf,  which  of  courfe  opens  wider, 
and  lets°the  rain  into  the  bands  fooner  than  in  lefs  kindly 
feafons,  when,  the  wheat  being  light,  the  ears  in  the 
fhock  ftand  more  upright  and  clofer  together. 
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In  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  greater  ex¬ 
pedition  is  necefiary  in  reaping;  for  corn,  when  baftily 
ripened,  fcorched  up  by  the  fun,  and  full  in  grain, 
foon  takes  a  (lain,  is  damaged  by  wet,  and  eafily  (beds 
at  every  blaft  of  wind.  The  prudent  hu (band man  fhould 
therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  employ  the  greater  number  of 
reapers  ;  for  he  cannot  defire  more,  than  that  his  corn 
be  perfe£lly  ripe,  and  of  a  good  colour  .;  for  which 
rcafon,  the  lefs  it  then  lies  abroad  in  grip  or  fheaf, 
the  better  it  will  be.  Cutting  it  high  up,  fo  as  to  avoid 
the  intermixed  grafs  as  much  as  pofiible,  by  which  means 
it  is  the  fooner  fit  for  carting,  has  been  found  very  fer- 
viceable  on  thefe  occafions  ;  and  Mr.  Lifie  is  of, opinion 
that,  efpecially  in  hilly  countries,  corn  can  never  be  bet¬ 
ter  houfed,  if  thorough  ripe,  bard,  and  not  weedy,  than 
by  gripping  and  carting  as  fail  as  it  is  cut  down  ;  became 
the  dampnefs  which  it  takes  by  lying  on  the  ground  all 
night,  is  not  eafily  removed. 

It  is  always  mod  advifable  to  turn  the  grips  of  wheat 
which  is  left  out,  very  early  after  their  being  cut  down, 
in  order  to  get  them  dry  as  foon  as  pofllf>le.  By  this  means 
they  are  kept  the  longer  from  fprouting  in  the  ear,  in  cafe 
of  rain :  for  if  dripping  weather  or  driving  mill  fhould 
enfue,  and  continue  for  any  time,  after  they  have  been 
already  loaded  with  wet,  all  the  art  of  man  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  their  growing  :  nay,  even  independent  of  other  acci¬ 
dents,  the  bare  weight  of  the  ears  will  fink  the  grips  of 
wheat  to  the  ground,  though  they  have  been  laid  ever  fo 
light  and  hollow  ;  and  they  will  certainly  be  injured  there¬ 
by,  if  fufFered  to  lie  long  out  in  wet  weather.  The  bell 
method  of  guarding  againft  this,  is  by  laying  them  in 
triangles,  as  directed  by  M.  de  Lille. 

A  principle  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this  feems  to  be  the 
reafon  why  the  farmers  in  Licefterlhire,  and  Northampton  - 
fhire,  in  particular,  where  the  land  is  rich,  deep,  lies  flat, 
and  is  much  inclofed,  leave  a  very  high  wheat  ftubble, 
upon  which  the  grips  are  fupported,  lie  the  hollower  from 
the  ground,  and  confequently  are  the  cafier  dried  by  the 
fun  and  wind  ;  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fatter  and 
richer  the  foil  is,  the  fooner  the  grips  will  grow  after  they 
have  taken  wet,  if  they  lie  upon  the  naked  ground ;  much 
fooner  than  they  would,  in  the  fame  cafe,  in  a  hilly  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  land  is  poor.  Hulbandmen  there,  befides 
eftceming  it  an  advantage  that  they  can  flow  a  greater 
number  of  fhort-cut  fheaves  in  their  bams,  think  the  lofs 
of  the  ftraw  compenfated  by  the  excellent  thatch  which 
they  make  of  the  Hubble.  In  feme  places  they  mow  it 
for  drying  malt. 

Theforwarder  the  harveft  is,  and  the  warmer  the  feafon, 
the  longer  the  corn  may  fafely  lay  in  the  field,  either  in 
grips,  or  {heaves  :  for  this  expofure  to  the  air,  after  it  is 
cut  down,  mellows  it,  and  makes  it  threfh  better  and  look 
finer.  Thus,  when  the  wheat  harveft  takes  place  hv  the 
middle,  or  at  leaf!;  before  the  latter  end  of  July,  of  which 
we  have  had  inftances,  there  can  he  little  danger  in  letting 
the  wheat  lie  abroad  four  or  five  days  or  a  week,  if  it  be  not 
over  ripe  when  cut,  even  though  a  rainy  day  or  two 
fhould  come  :  for  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  fun  is  fo  hot, 
the  days  are  fo  long,  the  grafs  fo  fihort,  and  the  dews  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  little,  that  the  corn  foon  dries,  even  after  a  hard 
{bower;  whereas  in  the  middle,  and  Hill  more  toward  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft,  the  rainy  feafon  frequently  begins, 
the  dewy  nights  grow  fo  long,  the  grafs  is  fo  rough,  and 
the  fun’s  drying  power  fo  much  abated,  that,  if  w’et 
weather  comes  on  then,  the  corn  will  be  much  more 
apt  to  grow. 
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A  caution  which  Mr.  Lifle  recommends  as  Angularly 
important  in  hilly  countries,  is,  not  to  bind  the  grips  of 
wheat  up  into  {heaves  too  early  in  the  day  ;  becaufe,  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  the  grips  take  fo  great  a  damp  by  having 
laid  on  the  ground,  that,  though  the  ftraw,  and  chaffy 
ears  may  feem  to  be  dry  when  the  dew  is  firft  gone  ofl, 
and  after  the  fun  may  have  fhone  an  hour  or  two  upon 
them,  yet  there  will  remain  an  inward  dampnefs  in  the 
corn,  and  within  the  ftraw,  which,  if  laid  up  in  that 
condition,  will  come  damp  from  the  rick  or  barn  at  threfh- 
ing  time.  The  afternoon  is  therefore  certainly  beft  for 
gripping  and  binding  into  {heaves  in  fuch  countries,  but 
10  that  this  work  may  he  finifhed  before  the  day  is  over. 
The  hands  fhould,  however,  be  laid  in  the  morning,  that 
they  may  not  crack;  for  the  ftraw  will  not  twift  after  the 
fun  is  up,  hut  will  he  brittle,  and  break  off  below  the 
ears.  The  turning  of  three  or  four  of  the  ftubble  or 
bottom  ends  of  the  ftraw  to'  the  ears  of  the  band,  helps 
greatly  to  add  to  its  ftrength  and  toughnefs. 

The  bands  for  binding  up  the  {heaves  fhould  not  be 
fpread  hut  in  fair  weather,  becaufe,  being  prefled  down 
by  the  grip  or  two  which  it  is  necefiary  to  lay  upon  them 
to  keep  them  in  their  places  and  prevent  their  being  un- 
twilled  by  the  fun,  they  will  grow  fooner  than  any  other 
corn,  if  rain  fhould  come  ;  for  they  cannot  dry,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  lying  undermoft.  But  though  the  bands 
muft  always  be  made  while  the  morning  dew  is  upon  them, 
the  {heaves  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  bound  up  wet : 
if  they  are,  they  will  certainly  grow  mouldy. 

Farmers  do  not  always  attend  fufficiently  to  the  binding 
up  of  their  {heaves,  but  fuffer  the  reapers,  for  difpateh,  to 
tie  the  bands  juft  underneath  the  ears,  inftead  of  binding 
them  at  the  other  end  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is, 
that  they  will  hardly  hold  together  to  be  flung  into  the 
cart  at  harvefl,  and  will  certainly  be  in  great  danger  of 
falling  to  pieces  before  they  are  threfhed. 

If  a  little  rain  is  forefeen  in  harveft  time,  it  is  beft  to 
bind  the  grips  up  into  {heaves  as  faft  as  they  are  made  ; 
becaufe  fmall  fhowers  will  wet  the  Angle  grips  fo  much 
that  they  cannot  be  bound  up,  and  thole  fhowers  may  be 
the  fore-runners  of  greater  rains.  The  {heaves,  being 
bound,  will  foon  dry  after  fuch  wet.  But  if  a  hard  rain 
is  forefeen,  the  beft  way  is  not  to  hind  up  into  {heaves, 
becaufe  they  will  then  be  wet  to  the  bands,  and  muft  all 
be  opened  again.  One  of  Mr.  Lifle’s  neighbours,  to 
whom  this  happened,  unflieafed  fome  of  his  wheat  to 
dry  it,  opened  it,  and  turned  it  fo  often,  that  the  ears 
broke  off,  by  which  he  loft  half  his  corn.  Caution 
ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  in  this  cafe,  left  by  curing  one 
evil  we  create  a  worfe. 

All  farmers  agree,  that  rain  which  comes  with  a  driv¬ 
ing  wind,  is  the  worft  of  any  weather  tor  {heaves  of 
wheat  out  in  the  field  ;  and  that  it  is  worfe  than  a  down¬ 
right  foaking  rain  for  fuch  {heaves  as  are  wet  to  the 
bands. 

In  a  wet  harveft,  fmall  {heaves  are  heft,  becaufe,  thin 
at  top,  and  falling  clofe,  the  rain  does  net  fink  down  in¬ 
to  the  middle  of  them,  and  fo  go  through  into  the  bands, 
as  it  is  apt  to  do  in  great  {heaves,  which  lie  broader,  and 
take  a  larger  compafs.  Small  {heaves  are  alfo  beft,  when 
many  weeds  are  intermixed  with  the  corn,  becaufe  the 
air,  wind,  and  fun,  have  then  a  greater  power  to  dry 
them,  than  they  could  have  if  the  fheaves  were  large. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  good  farmers,  that  if 
the  weather  be  likely  to  continue  fair,  it  is  beft  to  lay 
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the  ‘{heaves,  the  night  after  the  wheat  is  cut,  one  by  one, 
fiat  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  their  Hraw  lie  the 
cioflr  together,  and  their  ears  {land  the  fliffer,  and  more 
upright,  by  which  means  they  will  be  lefs  apt  to  open 
at  the  top,  and  rain  will  have  the  lefs  power  to  penetrate 
them  when  laid  in  fhocks. 

Reapers  fliould  take  care,  in  placing  their  grips,  to 
lay  the  draw  end  in  the  furrow,  and  the  ears  out,  be- 
caufe  thefe  will  then  {land  Hoping  up,  and  lie  tolerably 
dry,  even  though  rain  fhould  come  ;  but  in  the  other 
way,  they  would  foon  grow. 

Mr.  Lifle  remarks,  in  his  Obfervations  (which  might 
have  been  thrown  into  a  more  regular,  as  well  as  more 
laconic  form,  before  they  were  publifhed  ;  for  that  gen¬ 
tleman  certainly  never  intended,  that  his  unconnected 
notes  and  memorandums  fhould  appear  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  penned  them  merely  for  his  own  ufe)  that 
“  one  of  his  reapers,  when  he  had  made  up  fome  wheat 
into  {heaves,  the  wheat  being  long-eared  and  lop-heavy, 
faid,  rain  had  not  need  meet  with  thofe  fheaves  before 
thev  were  carried  home.”  Mr.  Lifle  afked  him,  “  Why 
lb?”  To  which  the  other  replied,  “  becaufe  the  ears 
being  long  and  heavy,  were  bufslc-headed,  that  is,  did 
hang  their  heads  downward  into  the  fheaf,  fo  that  (in 
eale  a  rain  {hould  run  down  to  the  bands)  neither  fun 
nor  wind  could  enter  in  to  dry  them  ;  whereas,  faid  he, 
when  the  ears  are  fhort,  and  not  heavy,  they  Hand  up¬ 
right  and  hollow,  fo  that  the  fun  and  air  may  ealily  dry 
them.” 

The  Hraw  of  blighted  wheat,  being  hollow  and  fpun- 
gy,  is  very  apt  to  imbibe  moiflure  ;  for  which  reafon  the 
belt  way  is  to  houfe  fuch  corn  as  foon  as  it  is  tolerably 
dry,  efpecially  if  there  be  the  Ieafl  profpeCl  of  rain  ;  for 
if  Hraw  of  that  loofe  texture  fliould  once  foak  in  wet, 
and  {bowery  weather  fhould  afterward  come  on,  it  would 
require  much  more  time  than  other  corn  to  dry  and  fit 
it  for  threihing. 

Experience  has  fhewn,  that  wheat  keeps  better  when 
flacked  in  the  ear  unthrefhed,  than  its  grain  does  alone, 
when  threfhed  out  and  laid  up  in  granaries  :  befides 
which,  a  farther  advantage  which  attends  the  flacking  of 
this  corn,  is,  that  the  hufbandman  need  not  threfh  it  but 
as  his  markets  or  other  occafions  require  ;  whereas,  if  it 
were  to  remain  long  in  the  barn,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  preferve  it  from  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin,  which 
harbour  in  the  walls,  roofs,  &c.  of  fuch  buildings. 

To  guard  againH  thefe  enemies,  as  well  as  againft  the 
dampnefs  of  the  ground,  which  would  otherwife  occa- 
fion  great  lofs  (for  there  have  been  inflances  of  its  rot¬ 
ting  piles  of  corn  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  yard,  or  more) 
four,  fix,  or  more  flrong  polls,  according  to  the  in¬ 
tended  fize  of  the  flack,  are  driven  into  the  ground, 
beams  of  a  proper  flrength  are  laid  acrofs  them,  and  upon 
thefe  is  made  a  floor  to  fupport  the  flack.  Some  farmers 
build  thefe  platforms  for  their  flacks  fo  high  from  the 
ground,  that  there  is  room  to  fhelter  their  carts  and  other 
implements  of  hufbandry  under  them  :  and  fome  again, 
as  an  additional  fecurity  againft  rain  and  birds,  eretl 
(ides  and  a  roof,  by  which  means  they  form  a  kind  of 
barn  :  but  this  is  needlefs,  if  the  corn  be  flacked,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in>  fheaves,  with  the  ears  turned  inward,  and 
the  flraw  ends  outward*  and  the  top  well  thatched  with 
good  wheat  ftraw,  which  is  the  bell  of  any  for  thatch¬ 
ing.  They  likewife  cover  the  fupporting  pofls  with  tin, 
for  about  a  foot  in  breadth  from  the  top,  to  prevent  the 
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mice  and  rats  getting  up  :  but  this  method  foon  proves 
ineffectual,  becaufe  tin  is  very  apt  to  rufl,  and  confe- 
quently  lofes  its  fmoothnefs.  A  better  way,  as  Mr. 
Mortimer  advifes,  is  to  cover  thofe  pofls  with  Dutch 
tiles,  fuch  as  chimnies  are  commonly  fet  with,  becaufe 
they  will  always  keep  fmooth.  Others  make  their  fup- 
porters  of  two  hewn  Hones,  one  of  which,  being  about 
three  feet  high,  and  Hoped  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
two  feet  wide,  to  the  top,  where  it  is  but  a  foot  thick, 
Hands  upright,  and  is  covered  with  a  large  flat  Hone, 
about  a  yard  fquare,  or,  which  is  better,  of  a  round 
form.  This  not  only  prevents  rats  and  mice  from  climb¬ 
ing  up,  but  is  alio  a  fecurity  againH  the  dampnefs  of  the 
ground.  Others  again,  whole  method  is  the  bell  of  all, 
lay  a  foundation  of  brick  as  wide  as  the  Hack  is  intended 
to  be,  and  build  round  it  a  brick  wall,  about  two  feet 
high,  capped  with  hewn  Hones,  which  projeCt  fuffici- 
ently  outward,  to  hinder  the  alcent  of  any  fort  of  ver¬ 
min.  If  either  rats  or  mice  fhould,  by  the  help  of  any 
thing  accidentally  refled  againH  the  Hack,  chance  to 
climb  up,  and  get  into  the  corn,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  remain  there  long,  becaufe,  as  they  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  water,  neceflity  will  force'  them  down,  and  their  for¬ 
mer  means  of  climbing  being  removed,  they  cannot  get 
up  again.  If  any  of  them  chance  then  to  be  left  in  the 
Hack,  they  will  foon  die  there  for  want  of  drink. 

Particular  care  fliould  be  taken  in  the  Hacking  of 
wheat,  always  to  lay  the  ear  ends  of  the  fheaves  inward, 
and  upon  a  rife,  fo  as  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  Hack 
full  while  it  is  worked  up  :  for  in  this  cafe,  when  it 
fettles,  the  finking  will  be  chiefly  on  the  outfide,  which 
will  thereby  be  made  to  lie  the  clofer,  and  the  Hraw 
ends  being  outward,  and  inclining  downward,  birds 
cannot  get  at  the  grain,  nor  can  rain  be  driven  up  to  the 
ears.  The  fhortefl  and  thinnefl  flieaves  fhould  be  ufed 
in  the  topping  of  the  Hack,  becaufe.  it  cannot  be  fo  corr- 
veniently  drawn  in  and  narrowed  with  great  long  flieaves. 
They  fliould  be  taken  from  off  the  fame  ground,  if  the 
hufbandman  wants  to  keep  any  particular  fort  or  growth 
of  corn  pure  and  unmixed.  Where  lefs  nicety  is  ob- 
ferved,  oats,  or  fome  other  kind  of  coarfe  giain,  are 
frequently  laid  on  the  top  of  the  Hack  of  wheat  un¬ 
der  the  thatch,  the  better  to  preferve  it  from  being  wet.. 
Wheat,  properly  Hacked,  will  keep  in  perfect  order  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Lifle,  who  does  not  approve  of  Hacking  any  com-- 
but  wheat,  when  room  can  be  found  for  it  in  the  barn, 
thatched  a  long  rick  of  vetches,  brought  up  fharp,  with 
barley  Hraw,  to  the  thicknefs  of  three  feet,  and  yet 
found,  upon  cutting  it,  that  the  rain  had  penetrated 
through  this  thick  covering,  and  done  confiderable  da¬ 
mage  to  the  vetches.  He  imputes  this,  firfl,  to  barley- 
flraw’s  being  more  woolly  and  fpungy  than  wheat  Hraw, 
which  is  clofe  and  hard  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  the  Hack’s 
having  fweated  and  heated  pretty  much,  in  which  cafe 
the  covering  of  Hraw  is  always  hollowed  and  foftened, 
and  confequently  rendered  the  more  apt  to  admit  and  re¬ 
tain  wet. 

'The  flalks  of  oats  are  naturally  fo  fmooth  and  flipps- 
ry,  that  they  are  apt  to  Aide  in  the  Hack,  which  then 
frequently  tumbles  down,. efpecially  if  this  corn  was  ve¬ 
ry  dry  when  carried  in.  An  oat  rick  mufl  therefore  not 
be  widened  by  any  means  beyond  its  foundation,  which 
generally  is  of  faggots,  nor  fhould  its  fides  ever  bulge 
out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  fhould  be  gradually  con¬ 
tracted. 
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tra&ed.  Barley,  having  a  rough  ftem,  may  be  piled 
more  upright. 

When  fparrows  rooft  at  night  in  holes,  under  the  eaves 
of  a  flack  of  corn,  it  is  reckoned  a  fure  fign  that  there 
are  neither  rats  nor  mice  in  the  rick  ;  for  their  fqueak- 
ing  and  running  about  in  the  night,  would  dillurb  the 
birds,  fo  that  they  would  not  flay  there. 

HASK,  a  bulky  cough. 

HATTOCK,  a  flock  of  corn,  confining  of  twelve 
{heaves. 

In  fome  countries  it  implies  only  three  fheaves  laid  to¬ 
gether. 

HAVER,  a  name  given  to  oats  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

HAW,  aclofe,  or  fmall- field. 

HAW,  is  alfo  the  common  name  for  the  fruit  of  the 
white  thorn. 

HAW,  likewife  fignifies  a  fwelling  of  a  fpongy 
texture,  groAving  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  of  a 
horfe,  and  fometimes  fo  large,  as  to  cover  a  part  of  the 
eye. 

HAY,  a  general  name  for  any  kind  of  grafs,  cut  ana 

dried  for  the  food  of  cattle. 

When  grafs  is  to  be  made  into  hay,  the  farmer  will  be 
dire&ed  in  the  feafon  for  mowing  it,  by  the  quality  of 
the  grafs.  When  the  crop  is  very  great,  it  fliould  be 
cut  as  foon  asfthe  bottom  of  the  grafs  groAvs  yelknv :  foi 
if  it  flands  longer,  more  will  be  loft  by  the  quantity  of 
leaves  rotted  at  the  bottom,  and  the  ill  flaA  our  which 
thefe  will  give  to  the  reft,  than  will  be  gained  by  its 
growth.  When  other  circumflances  permit  the  choice 
of  time,  it  fliould  be  when  the  grafs  is  in  full  bloom, 
before  the  (talks  begin  to  harden,  and  rather  early  than 
late,  becaufe  the  more  fap  remains  in  the  roots,  the  foon- 
er  the  next  crop  Avill  fpring  up.  ITiere  is  not,  however, 
any  general  rule  for  this  ;  becaufe,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
ripe  feeds  add  a  great  A'alue  to  the  hay,  as  in  faintfoin  and 
burnet ;  and,  in  others,  the  growth  of  the  grafs  itfelf 
brings  a  recompence,  as  in  the  fowl-meadoAV  grafs. 

A  deivy  or  dufky  morning  ihould  be  chofen  for  cut- 
tin'7  the  grafs,  becaufe,  being  then  fulicft  of  fap,  it 
(lands  bed  to  the  fcythe.  When  the  high  noon-tide  fun 
has  dried  the  grafs,  and  made  it  recline  its  head,  the 
mower  will  employ  his  time  more  ufefully  in  making  the 
hay  already  cut,  than  in  continuing  to  mow,  with  great 
additional  labour,  grafs,  which- no.  longer  makes  the  due 

refiftance..  .  .  . 

Our  farmers  in  general  are  very  inattentive  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  hay  whilft  in  the  cock,  to  which  is 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  the  lofs  which  they  (or  rather 
the  nation)  fuftain  every  year, ;  by  the  damage  which  the 
hay  receives  from  rain. 

To  guard  as  much  as  poflible  againft  this  accident,  let 
the  hay-makers  follow  the  mowers,  and,  if  the  Aveather 
be  quite  fine,  fpread  out  the  grafs  as  fail  as  it  is  cut  down, 
cfpecially  if  it  liefo  thick  in. the  fwarth,  that  neither  the  air 
nor  fun  can  pafs  freely  through  it :  but  if  wet  be  feared, 
let  it  remain  in  the  fwarth.  At  night,  make  it  into  giafs 
cocks,  and  the  next  day,  as  foon  as  the  dew  is  oft  the 
ground,  fpread  it  again,  and  turn  it,  that  it  may  wither 
on  the  other  fide;  then  handle  it,  and  if  you  find  it  dry, 
make  it  up,  into  large  cocks.  It  the  weather  continue 
favourable  during  the  fecond  day,  the  grafs  will,  by  that 
time,  be  fo  dry  as  to  bear  being  kept  in  theie  cocks  till  the 
day  on  which  it  is  to  be  carted,  when,  it  fliould  be  fpread 
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out  again  in  the  morning,  to  receive  a  farther  drying,  if 
wanted.  If  thefe  cocks  are  made  as  tall  and  as  taper  as 
can  be,  confdling  Avith  their  Handing  fafely,  the  Avinds, 
by  palling  through  them,  Avill  dry  them  gently  and 
equally;  and  though  rain  fliould  fall  upon  them,  it  Avill 
not  do  much  hurt,  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  it  will 
run  off  dire£tly,  and  the  fun  and  Avind  will  foon  dry  that 
which  may  have  penetrated  into  the  cocks.  Thefe  cocks 
have  therefore  a  great  advantage  over  the  common  fmall 
and  Ioav  ones :  for  if  a  rainy  feafon  comes  on,  thefe  laft 
Avill  be  fo  thoroughly  wetted,  tha-t  the  wind  will  not  be 
able  to  pierce  fufficiently  to  dry  them.  More  hay  .is,  per¬ 
haps,  loft  for  Avant  of  making  the  cocks  properly,  than 
by  all  the  rains  which  happen  in  the  hay-making  feafon. 

'Hie  method  here  recommended  is  confirmed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  New  England  hufbandman,  whofe  account 
of  it  to  the  reverend  Dr.  Elliot  run  thus  : 

“  I  (hall  relate  to  you  my  oivn  pradlice  in  making  of 
hay,  though  it  may  feern  fmall  and  trifling  at  the  firft: 
mentioning  ;  but  finding  that  it  faves  me  near  two  fifths 
of  the  time  and  labour  I  ufed  to  be  at  in  this  article,  and 
that  my  hay  is,  I  think,  better  than  when  I  ufed  to  purfue 
the  ufual  method,  I  efteem  myfelf  juftified  in  communi¬ 
cating  it  to  the  public.  My  method  is  this  :  I  mow  my 
grafs,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  fwarth  till  the  deiv  is  off  the 
next  morning  :  then  I  turn  and  fpread  my  hay,  and  let  it 
lie  in  the  fun  till  the  after  part  of  the  day,  when  I  take  it 
up  and  cock  it  well,  and  never  meddle  more  with  it,  till 
I  cart  it  into  my  barn,  or  flack  it.  If  the.  weather  be 
good,  it  Avill  do  Avell  to  cart  after  it  has  flood  two  days  in 
cock.  This,  I  have  found  by  five  or  fix  years  conftant 
experience,  aiders  for  any  fort  of  hay,  except  falt-hay 
and  red  clover,  of  Avhich  laft  I  have  not  had  fo  long  trial 
but  with  refpe6l  to  clover  hay,  I  managed  it  laft  fummer 
after  this  manner,  viz.  I  folknved  my  moAvers,  as  they 
cut  the  grafs,  I  fpread  it  as  thin  as  I  could,  and  before 
night  I  put  it  in  cock.  The  next  day,  after  the  dew  was 
off,  I  fpread  it  again  ;  in  the  afternoon,  I  cocked  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  meddled  no  more  with  it  till  I  carried  it.  The 
appearance  of  the  hay  fince,  makes  me  judge  that  no  man 
has  better  of  the  fort.  My  firft  coming  into  this  praftice 
Avas  purely  accidental.  After  cutting  my  grafs,  five  or  fix 
years  ago,  I  put  it  in  cock  the  next  day :  but  my  avoca¬ 
tions  then  were  fuch,  that  I  had  no  time  in  which  I  could, 
poflibly  take  any  farther  care  of  my  hay  for  many  days. 
When  I  had  difpatched  my  other  affairs,  I  returned  to  it, 
and  found  it  in  as  good  order  (that  is  to  fay  the  bulk  of  it) 
as  ever  I  had  hay  in  my  life.  Reflecting  then,  how  much 
labour  may  be  faved  by  this  method,  I  have  folloAved  the 
fame  practice  ever  fince,  and  find  it  anfwer  very  well. 
The  reafon  why  I  think  my  hay  really  better  is,  becaufe  I 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  more  juice  or  natural  moifture 
we  can  retain  in  it,Avithout  corrupting  and  rotting  the  ftalk, 
the  richer  and  more  nourifhing  it  is.  The  too  often  turning 
and  fpreading  of  hay  in  the  fun  extraCls  too  much  of  the 
richnefs  thereof ;  and  one  day’s  thus  lying  Avill  take  aAvay 
fuch  a  quantity  of  the  moft  watery  particles,  as  that  the 
remainder,  is  only  fufficient  to  raife  a  proper  fermenta¬ 
tion  thereof  when  in  the  cock,  while  the  .fmallnefs  of  the 
body  there  keeps  that  fermentation  from,  rifir.g  to  fuch  a 
height  as  to  corrupt  it. .  After  tAventy-four  hours,  the  fer¬ 
mentation  will  gradually  abate :  and  the  pitching  of  the- 
hay  into  the  cart,  and  afterwards  into  the  itioav,  or  (lack* 
fo  checks  it,  that  it  will  not  again  rife  to  fuch  a  height  as 

to  be  detrimental.  Cattle  are  fonder  of  this  hay,  than  cf 

that- 
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that  which  is  made  in  the  common  way,  and  lefs  of  it 
will  fupport  theip.” 

It  would  be  almod  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  no  narrow 
wheels  fhould  ever  be  brought  upon  padures,  not  even  in 
the  dried  ieafon  of  the  year,  as  that  of  hay-making  ge¬ 
nerally  is.  The  advantages  of  broad  wheels,  which  help 
to  roll  and  level  the  ground,  and  render  the  draught  much 
eafier,  whether  on  grafs,  or  any  other  foil  in  which  narrow 
wheels  will  fink,  have  been  confirmed  by  experience;  and 
are  as  felf-evident,  as  it  is  that  the  latter  crulh  and  bury, 
and  thereby  dedroy  great  numbers  of  the  plants  of  grafs, 
wherever  they  are  dragged. 

If  the  hay  has  fweated  a  little  in  the  cock,  there  will  be 
the  lefs  need  for  its  fweating  afterwards  in  the  rick,  where 
■  it  will  then  lie  fo  much  the  clofer,  and  confequently  keep 
the  better. 

For  the  method  of  making  lucerne  and  faintfoin,  fee 
'the  articles  Lucerne  and  Saintfoin. 

HAY-BOTE,  a  liberty  which  a  tenant  for  life,  or  a 
term  of  years,  has  of  taking  bullies,  wood,  &c.  for  re¬ 
pairing  fences,  gates,  and  the  like.  It  aifo  fignifies  the 
liberty  of  cutting  wood,  for  making  rakes  and  forks  ufec 
in  making  hay. 

HAYN,  or  Hayn-up ,  implies  the  action  of  incloling 
with  a  hedge,  in  order  to  preferve  grafs-grounds  from 
cattle. 

HAZLlL-Afou/d,  a  moderately  compact  earth,  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  relin-coloured  fand. 

HEAD-LAND,  the  land  running  acrofs  the  others  at 
the  head  of  the  field,  left  for  the  turning  of  the  plough. 
HECK,  a  door ;  alfo  a  rack  for  cattle  to  feed  at. 
HECKLE,  an  indrument  ufed  in  the  drefiing  of  flax 
and  hemp.  See  the  articles  Fl  ax  and  FIemp. 

HEDGE.  See  Fence. 

HEIRS,  young  trees  in  coppices. 

HEE-GRASS,  dubble  of  grafs. 

HELM,  a  hovel ;  alfo  draw  prepared  for  thatching. 
HEMP,  the  name  of  a  plant  too  well  known  to  need 
any  defcription  here ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  (commonly  called 
feeds)  of  hemp  always  grow  feparately  on  different  Hems, 
and  confequently  on  different  plants,  as  this  never  has 
more  than  one  Hem  proceeding  from  the  root. 

The  flower-bearing  fpecies,  which  is  the  Cannabis  flori- 
feray  Off.  Cannabis  erratica ,  C.  B.  P.  Cannabis  fcernina , 

J.  B.  Cannabis  Jlerilis ,  Dod.  Pempt.  and  which  is  molt 
frequently  termed  female  hemp,  fhould  properly  be  called 
barren  hemp,  flowering  hemp,  or  male  hemp,  fince  it  is 
this  which  bears  the  farina  fecundans ,  or  fecundating  dull, 
without  being  impregnated  with  which  the  feeds  that  grow 
on  the  other  ftems  of  the  other  fpecies  wrould  not  come  to 
maturity,  or  at  lead  would  not  be  capable  of  producing 
plants,  when  fown. 

This  other  fpecies,  which  bears  the  feeds,  and  which 
botanifls  diflinguifh  by  the  appellation  of  Cannabis  fru£ii- 
feray  Off.  Cannabis  fativay  C.  B.  P.  Cannabis  masy 
J.  B.  Cannabis  facunday  Dod.  Pempt.  and  which  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  male  hemp,  fhould  be  called  feed-bearing 
hemp,  or  female  hemp  ;  becaufe  it  is  this  which,  with 
the  help  of  the  impregnation  it  receives  from  the  farina 
fecundans  of  the  male,  produces  feeds  capable  of  yielding 
plants  of  either  fpecies. 

What  may  chance  to  be  the  future  proportion  between 
the  number  of  male  plants,  and  that  of  female,  in  a 
hemp-ground,  cannot  poffibly  be  gueffed  at  the  time  of 
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fowing,  as  no  fort  of  mark  can  be  difcerned  on  the  feed, 
by  which  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  :  nor  indeed  can  any 
judgment  be  formed  in  this  refpect,  before  the  male  plants 
begin  to  flower,  that  is  to  fay,  in  general,  till  about  two 
months  after  fowing:  unlefs  it  be'from  a  remark  which 
the  tnoft  curious  obfervers  have  made,  that  the  male  hemp 
is  flenderer  than  the  female,  and  that  all  its  parts  arc  more 
delicate :  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  male  plant  is 
always  forwarded:  in  its  growth,  and  that  it  generally  riles 
about  half  a  foot  higher  than  the  female  ;  thereby  plainly 
indicating  it  to  be  the  defign  of  nature,  that  the  fecun¬ 
dating  dud  which  iffues  from  the  flower  may  by  that 
means  be  the  more  eafily  conveyed  to  the  grain  on  the 
feed-bearing  ftalks,  in  order  to  its  impregnating  that  feed. 

With  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  that  is  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  hemp,  M.  du.  Hamel  obferves,  in  his 
Treatife  on  Cordage,  that  this  plant  does  not  like  hot 
countries ;  that  temperate  climates  fuit  it  bed ;  and  that  it 
thrives  very  well  in  pretty  cold  regions,  fucli  as  Livonia 
and  Canada,  which  produce  it  in  abundance,  and  very 
good.  M.  Marcandier  is  indeed  of  opinion,  that  though 
extremely  hot  countries  are  not  favourable  to  its  growth, 
yet,  as  this  plant  is  but  a  fhort  time  in  the  ground,  it 
may  be  cultivated  in  any  place  that  is  habitable  by  men. 

_  The  wife  legiflature  of  this  country  has  fhewn  its  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  importance  of  raiding  hemp  in  our  own  domi- 
hions,  by  the  bounty  given  by  parliament  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  it  from  North  America ;  and  our  truly  laudable 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  has  likewife  judicioufly  contributed  to 
this  defirable  end,  by  offering  a  very  confiderable  premium 
to  the  cultivators  of  hemp  in  that  vad  province  of  the 
Britifli  empire. 

The  foil  for  hemp  fhould  be  a  foft  rich  loam,  eafily 
brought  into  fine  tilth ;  and  it  fliould  be  well  manured. 
Newly  broken  up  land  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  good  for 
this  plant ;  but  flat  grounds  lying  on  the  fides  of  rivers, 
and  enriched  by  the  fediment  left  on  them  when  the  wa¬ 
ters  overflow,  are  the  bed  of  all  for  it.  If  hemp  is  to  be 
fown  on  very  drong  foils,  they  mud  be  brought  into  fo 
good  tilth,  and  be  fo  well  manured,  that  their  mould  may 
remain  loofe:  in  this  cafe,  fuch  foils  yield  very  great 
crops.  Dry  lands  are  not  fit  for  hemp:  it  does  not  rife 
well  in  them,  but  remain  flrort  and  dinted  in  its  growth, 
and  its  fibres  are  then  generally  too  woody,  which  renders 
them  hard.  All  thefe  are  confiderable  defedts,  even  for 
the  coarfed  works.  It  is  however  true,  that,  in  rainy 
years,  it  fucceeds  better  on  dry  grounds,  than  on  moid ; 
but  as  fuch  years  are  not  the  mod  common,  the  bed  fitu- 
ation  for  a  hemp-ground  is  generally  thought  to  be  along 
the  fide  of  a  dream,  or  of  a  ditch  fo  full  of  water,  as 
that  the  water  may  condantly  be  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  furface,  but  without  overflowing  it  while  the  hemp 
remains  on  the  ground. 

It  is  the  cuflom  infome  countries  to  form  hemp-grounds, 
which  are  appropriated  folely  to  this  purpofe :  whereupon 
the  author  of  a  very  judicious  account  of  the  culture  of 
hemp,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  R.oya*  Society  of  Agriculture 
at  Tours,  judly  obferves,  that,  “  befiaes  that  all  foils  de¬ 
light  in  a  change  of  plants,  hemp  is  fo  far  from  impo- 
verifliing  the  ground,  that  the  leaves  which  fall  from  it 
become  a  fufficient  manure,  and  the  depth  to  which  the 
roots  go,  efpecially  if  the  crop  of  hemp  be  great,  leave 
the  ground  fufficiently  loofe  to  fow  upon  it  even  a  crop  of 
wheat  immediately  after  the  hemp  has  been  pulled,  without 

any 
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any  other  expence  than  Towing  the  feet!  and  harrowing 
it  in;  or  if  turnips  or  a  fpring  crop  be  more  convenient 
to  the  farmer,  thefe  alfo  will  thrive  well  after  the  hemp. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  hemp  which  grows  on  an  eftablifhed 
hemp-ground  is  fofter  and  more  filky  than  that  which  is 
raifed  elfewhere :  hut  the  difference,  if  any,  is  very  in- 
cot.  aderable ;  for  the  hemp  which  grows  in  the  other  parts 
of  Anjou,  for  example,  is  found  to  be  as  good  as  that 
which  is  produced  by  any  of  the  few  eftablifhed  hemp- 
grounds  in  that  province.” 

As  it  is  effential  to  have  the  ground  in  exceeding  hne 
tilth,  the  firft  ploughing  fhould  be  given  it  as  eurly  in  the 
autumn  as  the  hufbandman’s  other  bufmefs  will  permit. 
Some  are  fo  curious  in  the  preparation  of  their  ground  for 
hemp,  that  they  give  this  firft  ftirring  by  hand  :  and  tho’ 
it  be  a  more  tedious  and  more  expenfive  way  than  plough¬ 
ing,  they  think  that  the  difference  of  the  crop  repays  them 
well.  In  whatever  manner  it  be  done,  the  ground  fhould 
be  loofened  as  deep  as  poffible,  and  laid  rough,  that  it 
may  be  the  better  mellowed  by  the  winter’s  froft,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  foil  be  ftrong.  If  the  hemp  is  to  be  fown  on 
ground  purpofely  broken  up,  and  which  is  covered  with 
coarfe  grafs,  or  other  fimilar  prod  u£l ions,  its  furface 
fhould  be  pared  off  and  burnt ;  or  it  fhould  otherwife  be 
brought  to  a  perfectly  fine  tilth.  The  ground  fhould  be 
ploughed  again  in  February,  or  more  early  if  the  feafon 
will  permit  ;  and  then  alfo  fhould  be  laid  on  the  manure, 
whether  of  horfe-dung,  or  the  fcouring  of  ponds  and 
ditches,  after  it  has  had  time  to,  ripen  ;  for  thefe  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  cow-dung  ;  though  all  manures,  which  render 
the  earth  light,  are  fit  for  hemp.  Mr.  Du  Hamel  remarks, 
that  marie  is  not,  to  his  knowledge,  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 
He  likewife  thinks,  that  it  is  belt  to  dung  the  hemp  ground 
every  year  before  the  winter  ploughing,  in  order  that  the 
dung  may  have  time  to  rot  during  that  feafon,  and  that 
the  fpring  ploughing  may  afterwards  mix  it  the  more  tho¬ 
roughly  with  the  earth  :  for  all  hemp  grounds  fhould  be 
well  dunged  at  leaft  once  a  year. 

To  prepare  the  hemp  ground  thoroughly  for  receiving 
the  feed,  it  fhould  have  two  or  three  good  ploughings  in 
the  fpring,  or  even  more  if  the  farmer’s  conveniency  will 
permit,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil  be  fuch  as  to  admit  of 
them ;  for  the  more  frequently  it  is  ftirred  in  the  fpring, 
in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  the  better  the  crop 
will  be.  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fhould  inter¬ 
vene  between  each  of  thefe  ploughings,  and  they  fliould 
at  lafl  lay  the  ground  quite  fmooth  and  even.  It  any 
lumps  or  clods  of  earth  yet  remain  after  all  thefe  plough- 
ihgs,  they  fliould  be  broken  by  hand  ;  for  the  whole 
hemp  ground  muft  be  as  level,  and  of  as  fine  a  mould,  as 
the  beds  of  a  garden. 

The  firft  fpring  ploughing  fliould  be  given  acrofs  the 
former  ;  and  before  the  next  ploughing  is  the  proper  time 
to  fpread  flieeps  dung,  pidgeons  dung,  poultry  dung*  or 
whatever  other  fuch  like  manures  are  ufed  ;  though  ltill  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that,  if  the  fpring  prove  dry,  thefe  hot 
dungs  may  burn  the  feed,  which  they  would  not  do  if  they 
were  laid  on  before  the  winter  :  but  in  this  cafe  a  greater 
quantity  of  dung  mult  be  ufed,  or  lefs  advantage  mufl  be 
expedled  from  it. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  hemp  depends  in  a  great  menfure 
o:i  the  quality  of  the  foil.  In  dry  light  ground,  it  fliould 
be  fown  as  fbon  as  the  danger  of  froll,  or  other  inclemen¬ 
cy  of  the  weather,  is  over,  in  the  latter  end  of  April  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  that  fo  it  may  get  up  early,  and,  by  co-  I 
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vering  the  ground,  prevent  the  danger  of  drought.  In  wet 
cold  grounds,  it  fliould  be  fown  later,  that  is  to  fay,  not 
till  the  fun  has  exhaled  die  too  great  moifiure  of  thofe 
grounds  ;  and  this  may  not  be  till  the  middle,  or  even  the 
latter  end  of  May.  The  author  of  the  before-mentioned 
account  of  hemp,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Tours,  advifes  to  fow  hemp  even  fo  late 
as  the  latter  end  of  June,  in  cafe  the  feafon  for  it  be  not 
favourable  fooner ;  and  he  obferves,  that  the  crop  fown 
then  will  be  as  plentiful,  and  of  as  good  a  quality,  as  if 
the  lowing  had  not  been  delayed  fo  long,  especially  if  a 
very  dry  feafon  does  not  come  on  immediately  after.  'Hie 
truth  of  this  is  evinced  by  the  experience  of  thofe  who 
are  obliged  to  fow  a  fecond,  and  fometimes  a  third  crop, 
when  their  former  fowing  has  mifearried  through  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather,  and  particularly  of  froft,  which 
is  a  great  enemy  to  hemp.  Another  reafon  too,  which  he 
afiigns  in  favour  of  late  fowing  of  hemp,  is,  that  the 
hufbandman  may  by  this  means  have  an  opportunity 
of  deftroying  the  firft  growth  of  weeds,  which  would 
cboak  the  hemp,  if  it  were  fown  before  they  had  come 
up. 

The  hufbandman  fliould  be  particularly  attentive  to  the 
weather,  when  he  fows  hemp  ,  for  the  feafon  then  fliould 
neither  be  too  dry,  nor-  too  rainy.  If  either  of  thefe  is 
the  cafe,  he  had  better  defer  his  fowing :  though  be  fliould, 
if  poffible,  always  choofe  a  time  juft  after  a  gentle  fall  of 
rain. 

The  hemp  feed  that  is  fown  fliould  always  be  'of  the, 
growth  of  the  preceding  year,  becaufe,  as  it  is  a  very 
oily  grain,  its  oil  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  if  it  be  kept 
long,  and  the  feed  then  lofes  greatly  of  its  vegetative 
power,  infomuch,  that,  when  it  is  two  years  old,  many 
of  the  grains  will  not  rife  at  all  ;  and  if  it  be  older,,  a  yet 
lefs  quantity  will  grow.  Experience  has  alfo  proved,  that, 
as  in  other  grain,  fo  likewife  in  this,  it  is  advifable  every 
fecond  or  third  year  to  choofe  the  feed  from  a  foil  difte-- 
rent  from  that  on  which  it  is  to  be  fown. 

When  the  foil  is  deep,  and  in  fine  order,  it  is  beft  to 
fow  this  feed  thick,  efpecially  if  the  hemp  be  intended  for 
fine  ufes,  becaufe  the  plants  run  moft  into  height,,  when, 
they  ftand  cloleft  together,  and  their  fibres  are  then  by 
much  the  finer.  They  fhould  not,  however,  ftand  fo.  ve¬ 
ry  thick  as  to  choak  one  another  ;  becaufe  this  would  oc- 
cafian  a  confiderable  lofs  of  plants.  It  is  therefore  necef-- 
fary  to  obferve  a  medium,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  ea-. 
fily  acquired  by  practice:  and  indeed,  in  general,  hemp 
grounds  feldom  are  too  thinly  flocked  with  plants,  unlefs 
when  part  of  the  feed  has  been  deftroyed  by  frofts, 
drought,  or  other  accidents.  The  ufual  quantity  is  three 
buffi  els  to  an  acre. 

As  fown  as  the  hemp  feed  is  fown,  it  muft  he  carefully 
covered  with  earth,  either  by  means  of  a  harrow,,  if  the 
ground  has  been  ploughed,  or  with  a  rake,  if  it  has  been' 
dug  by  hand;  and  befides  this  precaution,  the  whole 
hemp  ground  muft  be  conftantly  watered  till  the  feed  has, 
rifen  ;  for  otherwife  numbers  of  birds,  and  efpec>a!ly 
pigeons,  will  deftroy  it  entirely,  without  fparing  even  the 
feeds  that  have  been  well  buried.  It  is  true,  that  pigeons, 
and  birds  which  do  not  fcratch,  do  no  great  hurt  to  the 
grains  of  corn  that  are  well  covered  with  earth  ;  but  the 
hulks  of  thefe  grains  do  not  rife  up  out  of  the  ground  with 
their  green  fhcots,  as  thofe  of  hemp  always  do  ;  and  then, 
it  is  that  thefe  birds,  miltaking  them  for  perfedl  feeds,  tear 
them  away  with  the  young  plants  to  which  they  adhere,, 
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and  thereby  commit  vaft  havock.  So  greedy  are  the 
pigeons,  in  particular,  after  thefe  feeds,  that  none  of  the 
common  ways  of  frightening  birds  will  keep  them  off : 
nay,  M.  Du  Hamel  alfures  us,  that  he  has  feen  ftrong 
men,  and  even  dogs,  fo  wearied  out  with  fatigue,  as  to 
be  forced  to  give  up  the  talk,  when  the  hemp  ground  has 
been  large.  Happily  this  troublefome  work  does  not  laft 
long  ;  for  when  the  hemp  has  put  forth  a  few  leaves,  it 
Requires  ho  farther  tending. 

Though  hemp  cannot  be  weeded  without  great  hazard' 
;of  damaging  the  crop,  becaufe  whatever  plants  of  it  are 
twilled,  bent  down,  or  broken,  through  inadvertence  of 
the  weeders,  or  by  any  other  caufe,  never  rife  again  ;  yet 
if  the  weeds  are  l'o  numerous  and  rank,  as  to  endanger 
their  fmotheringof  the  hemp,  it  is  neceflaryto  root  them 
out,  and  the  moll  careful  perfons  mull  be  employed  for 
this  work,  which,  when  rightly  executed,  is  all'o  attend¬ 
ed  with  this  farther  advantage,  that  the  pulling  up  of  the 
weeds  loofens  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  for¬ 
wards  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

In  very  dryfeafons,  it  will  be  proper  to  overflow  the 
hemp  ground,  if  it  can  be  done.  To  this  end  fome  au¬ 
thors  advife  letting  in  the  water  from  the  ditches,  as  is 
pradlifed  for  rice  grounds.  If  any  parts  of  the  hemp 
ground  are  in  danger  of  being  burnt  up,  it  will  be  advif- 
able  to  water  them,  or  perhaps  rather  the  whole  in  fuch 
cafe,  even  by  hand. 

If,  by  any  accident,  the  hemp  grows  very  thin  fo  as 
to  be  thereby  in  dangef  of  branching  out  too  much,  and 
of  becoming  woody  ;  this  fhould  be  an  additional  motive 
for  keeping  it  perfe£lly  clear  of  weeds,  in  order  to  let  it 
remain  for  feed,  which  will  be  fo  much  the  better  for  the 
plants  having  Hood  thin. 

The  male  hemp  (which  is  the  fpecies  that  produces  the 
farina  foecundans)  ripens  earlier  than  the  female,  general¬ 
ly  by  three  weeks,  or  even  a  month  :  but  the  time  of  the 
ripening  of  either  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the  foil. 
The  male  hemp  fhews  its  ripenefs  by  turning  yellow  at 
top,  and  whitilh  at  the  bottom  of  the  Item:  but  this  fort, 
in  particular,  Ihould  be  pulled  rather  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,  that  is  to  fay,  while  it  is  yet  fomewhat  green  ;  for 
if  it  be  too  ripe,  its  fibres  will  adhere  fo  ftrongly  to  the 
reed,  as  not  to  be  feparated  therefrom,  without  fome  lofs  ; 
■neither  will  they  be  loft,  and  confequently  not  fo  fit  for 
'domeftic  ufes,  as  thofe  of  hemp  that  is  pulled  before  it  has 
attained  to  a  perfe£l  maturity. 

The  ripenefs  of  the  female  or  feed -bearing  hemp,  is 
•known,  not  only  by  the  fame  figns  as  that  of  the  male, 
but  alfoby  the  feeds  beginning  to  turn  brown,  and  by  the 
capfules  which  contain  them  beginning  to  open. 

As  foon  as  the  male  hemp  is  ripe,  it  is  pulled  Hem  by 
Ilem,  and  with  caution,  not  to  injure  the  female  hemp, 
which,  as  we  before  obferved,  mull  remain  on  the  ground 
fome  weeks  longer,  that  is  to  fay,  till  it  alfo  is  ripe,  and 
then  it  mull  likewife  be  pulled  Hem  by  Hem. 

Each  handful  that  is  thus  pulled  fhould  confill  of  plants, 
as  nearly  as  polfible  of  equal  length,  and  their  roots  in 
particular  fhould  be  placed  as  even  as  can  be.  Some  tie 
up  each  handful,  efpecially  of  the  male  hemp,  with  a  flalk 
of  hemp,  then  lay  it  in  the  fun  to  dry  its  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers,  which  they  afterwards  beat  oil',  by  linking  it  againll 
a  tree  or  wall ;  they  then  put  feveral  of  thefe  handfuls  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  to  form  a  pretty  large  bundle,  and  in  this 
condition  they  carry  it  to  the  watering  pljice. 
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Wehavejull  mentioned  what  M.  Du  Hamel  fays  of  the 
,  common  practice  of  drying  the  hemp  before  it  is  lleeped  : 
but  we  mull  here  obferve,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt, whe¬ 
ther  this  plant  Ihould  be  dried  before  it  is  lleeped.  Thofe 
who  are  for  drying  it  firft,  fay,  that  the  hemp  becomes 
thereby  llronger  than  when  it  is  lleeped  without  having 
been  previoully  dried  :  for  my  part,  I  mull  confefs,  that 
this  drying  feems  to  me  to  be  a  needlefs  trouble  ;  for  as  it 
is  necefiary  in  the  lleeping  of  hemp,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  putrefaction  Ihould  arife,  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  that  glutinous  fub fiance  which  conneCls  the  fibres 
to  the  woody  part  of  the  hemp$  it  certainly  is  more  advife- 
able  to  lay  the  hemp  in  the  water  as  foon  as  can  be  after 
it  has  been  pulled,  becaufe  the  more  there  is  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  moifture  left  in  this  glutinous  fubftance,  the  fooner  the 
putrefaction  will  begin.  If,  either  by  defign  or  accident, 
the  hemp  has  been  dried,  the  putrefaClion  comes  on  more 
llowly  and  more  unequally,  and  the  fibres  contraCl  a  hard- 
nefs  which  the  lleeping  afterwards  will  not  eafily  correCl. 

The  common  height  of  hemp,  when  full  grown,  is  from 
five  to  fix  feet :  but  M.  Du  Hamel  remarks,  that  the  Hems 
of  the  hemp  which  is  cultivated  near  Bifchwiller,  in  Al- 
face,  are  fometimes  upwards  of  three  inches  in  diameter 
at  their  bottom,  and  above  twelve  feet  high.  Thefe,  in¬ 
deed,  are  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  even  a  very  ftrong  man 
can  hardly  pull  them  up. 

When  the  female  hemp  is  let  Hand  till  its  feed  is  per- 
fedly  ripe,  its  bark  becomes  woody,  and  fo  coarfe,  that 
no  future  operation  can  bring  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  fine- 
nefs.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  generally  pulled  before  the 
feed  is  quite  ripe  :  but  as  it  is  manifellly  the  hufbandman’s 
intereft  to  fow  none  but  the  bell  feed,  he  ought  not  to 
grudge  the  facrificing  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  fmall  part  of 
his  hemp,  to  the  fuperior  advantage  of  obtaining  perfeCl 
feed,  by  letting  a  proper  number  of  thefe  plants  Hand  till 
their  feeds  have  attained  full  maturity.  The  judicious  M. 
de  Chateauvieux,  whofe  attention  extended  to  the  moll 
proper  method  of  cultivating  every  ufeful  plant,  did  not 
negleCl  fo  important  an  objeCl  as  the  quality  of  the 
hemp  employed  in  cordage,  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
its  feed  in  the  greateft  perfe&ion.  However,  not  having 
had  opportunities  of  continuing  his  experiments  long 
enough  to  draw  certain  conclufions  from  them,  he  invites 
all  thofe  who  have  the  public  good  at  heart,  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  which  may  lead  to  the  utmoft  improvement  of 
the  culture  of  this  plant:  “  but,  fays  this  friend  of  man¬ 
kind,  thefe  motives  of  ccconomy  are  vaftly  inferior  to  the 
incftimable  advantage  of  faving  Ihips,  their  cargoes,  and 
their  crews,  which  often  depends  on  the  ftrength  of  their 
fails  and  cables.” 

On  the  twenty-fixth  of  April,  1753,  hefowed  fix  beds 
with  his  drill  plough,  placing  fix  rows  in  each  bed.  The 
beds  were  feven  feet  wide,  and  the  foil  ftrong,  but  in  very 
fine  tilth.  He  treated  his  plants  with  great  care,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  New  Hufbandry  :  but  both  that 
and  the  enfuing  year  were  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
hemp.  However,  he  obferves,  in  general,  that  his  plants 
were  five  or  fix  feet  high,  that  their  Hems  were  large,  and 
their  bark  very  thick  and  ftrong.  They  were  very  fruitful 
in  feed,  efpecially  the  two  outer  rows,  which  had  profited 
mod  by  the  hoeings.  M.  Aimen,  from  forty  plants  of 
hemp  raifed  in  the  common  way,  and  which  might  be 
deemed  fine  ones,  had  only  a  pound  and  an  half  of  feed  ; 
but  a  fingle  plant  which  grew  by  itfelf,  yielded  him  feven 
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pounds  and  a  half,  of  much  better  feed  than  any  that  is 
produced  in  the  common  way.  From  hence  it  refults, 
that  it  muft  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  hulbandman  to 
fet  apart  a  fpot  of  ground  fufficient  to  rear  thereon  as  many 
plants  of  hemp,  as  will  affore  him  feed  enough  for  the 
purpofe  of  fowing,  and  to  cultivate  them  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  New  Hufbandry. 

In  fome  countries,  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  feed, 
round  holes  are  dug,  about  a  loot  deep,  and  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter,  in  different  parts  of  the  hemp  ground, 
and  the  handfuls  of  pulled  hemp  are  fet  as  clofe  together 
as  can  be  in  thefe  holes,  with  their  feed  ends  downward, 
and  their  roots  uppermoft ;  after  which,  to  keep  them  in 
this  pofition,  the  whole  is  tied  round  with  bands  of  ftraw, 
and  the  earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the  hole  is  thrown  up 
all  round  this  great  fheaf,  fo  as  quite  to  bury  the  heads  ol 
the  hemp,  which,  when  thus  covered,  heat  by  means  of 
the  moilture  contained  in  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
flack  of  green  hay,  or  a  heap  of  dung.  This  heat  com¬ 
pletes  the  ripening  of  the  hempfeed,  and  difpofes  it  the 
more  eafily  to  quit  its  hulks  ;  and  Avhen  it  has  been 
brought  to  this  condition,  the  hemp  is  taken  out  of  thefe 
holes,  where  it  would  become  mouldy,  if  it  were  left 
longer  in  them.  But,  as  is  juftly  obferved  in  the  excellent 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Tours  ; 
it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  an  operation  which  tends  to 
bringon  at  lealt  fome  degree  of  putrefadlion,  can  ripen  the 
feed  ;  and  therefore  this  muft  be  at  belt  a  very  dangerous 
pra£lice,  efpecially  as  a  feed  fo  very  oily  as  that  of  hemp, 
and  confequently  fo  apt  to  become  rancid,  cannot  but 
be  liable  to  be  rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  this  degree  of 
heat. 

In  other  places,  where  the  crops  of  hemp  are  great,  the 
hulbandmen  do  not  bury  the  heads  of  their  feed  hemp  in 
the  manner  above  defcribed,  but  only  lay  it  in  heaps,  with 
the  feed  ends  one  againft  another  :  others,  whofe  crops 
are  fmaller,  content  themfelves  with  fpreading  upon  the 
ground  a  cloth  to  receive  their  hempfeed  ;  and  others  again 
only  fpread  their  bundles  upon  a  clean  fpot  of  ground, 
with  all  the  heads  turned  the  fame  way.  The  feed  ends 
thus  placed  are  beaten  flightly,  either  with  a  flick,  or  a 
light  flail.  The  feed  which  falls  out  eafieft  is  always  the 
ripeft  and  beft,  and  fhould  therefore  be  referved  for  fow¬ 
ing  the  next  fpring :  and  as  to  that  which  remains  in  the 
heads  of  the  hemp  after  this  operation,  it  is  got  out  by 
combing  the  heads  on  the  teeth  of  a  ripple,  which  pulls 
off  the  leaves,  the  hulks  of  the  feeds,  and  the  feeds  them¬ 
felves,  all  together.  Thefe  are  gathered  in  a  heap,  and 
left  in  that  condition  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  they 
may  heat  a  little,  after  which  they  are  fpread  out  to  dry, 
then  they  are  threfhed,  and  finally,  the  feeds  are  fepa- 
rated  by  winnowing  and  lifting.  This  fecond  feed  is 
much  inferior  to  the  firft,  and  accordingly  it  is  ufed  on¬ 
ly  for  extradling  oil  from  it,  or  feeding  ol  poultry. 

It  is,  on  this  occafion,  juftly  remarked  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  lours,  that 
by  the  threfhing  of  hemp  there  is  always  danger  of  bruif- 
ing  fome  of  its  feeds,  and  that  the  bruifed  feed  will  not 
grow,  though  it  may  be  fit  for  yielding  oil.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  for  by  threfhing  out  the  feed,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
imperfedh  feed  with  that  which  is  fit  for  fowing  ;  and 
this  is  the  reafon  why  hulbandmen  have  always  found  it 
necefiary  to  fow  a  greater  quantity  than  would  otherwife 
be  requifite,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  uncertainty  of 
its  growth. 


The  method  of  feparating  the  fine  It  grains  of  wheat 
for  fowing,  by  throwing  the  corn  to  a  diftance  on  a  barn 
floor,  is  equally  advifable  for  obtaining  the  heavieft  and 
beft  hemp  feed,  where  proper  care  has  not  been  previ- 
cufiy  taken  to  provide  fuch.  In  this  cafe,  the  ripple 
may  be  ufed  to  feparate  the  whole  of  the  feed  from  the 
plant,  and  this  will  prevent  the  inconveniencies  which 
arife  from  the  threfhing  or  beating  out  of  the  feed. 

The  method  of  laying  the  hemp  down  in  order  to  its 
being  fteeped,  is  to  place  it  in  bundles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  there  to  cover  it  with  a  little  ftraw,  to  keep 
the  dirt  from  flicking  to  it,  and  then  to  load  it  with 
pieces  of  wood  and  large  Hones,  to  keep  it  down,  fo  that 
it  may  be  always  five  ar  fix  inches  below  the  furlace  of 
the  water. 

The  intention  of  fteeping  the  hemp  in  water  is,  to 
make  its  bark  part  the  more  eafily  from  the  reed,  and  to 
deftroy  the  outer  Ikin  ;  or,  if  I  may  here  be  allowed  the 
language  of  anatomifts,  the  cellular  membrane  which 
connedls  the  hemp  with  the  reed.  All  this  is  effected 
by  only  a  fmall  degree  of  putrefadlion,  fo  that  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  let  the  hemp  lie  too  long  in  the  water,  for  it 
will  then  be  over  fteeped,  that  is  to  fay,  the  water  will 
not  only  have  adted  upon  the  outer  fkin  and  the  connecl- 
ing  fibres,  but  it  will  alfo  have  leffened  the  longitudinal 
cohefion  of  the  fibres  ;  in  fhort,  the  hemp  will  be  too 
much  rotted,  and  in  this  cafe  the  ftrength  of  thofe  fibres 
will  be  proportionably  impaired.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  hemp  has  not  lain  long  enough  in  water,  its  bark 
adheres  to  the  reed,  its  fibres  are  hard,  and  they  cannot 
ever  after  be  rendered  fufficiently  fine.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  a  medium  to  be  obferved  ;  and  this  medium  depends, 
not  only  on  the  length  of  time  that  the  hemp  is  to  re¬ 
tain  in  the  water,  but  alfo, 

1.  On  the  quality  of  the  water  ;  it  being  fooner  fteeped 
fufficiently  in  Handing  water,  than  in  a  running  ftream  ; 
and  fooner  in  ftagnant  putrid  water,  than  in  that  which 
is  clear. 

2.  On  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  for  it  requires  left 
time  to  be  fufficiently  fteeped  in  hot  weather,  than  in 
cold. 

3.  On  the  quality'  of  the  hemp  ;  that  which  has  been 
railed  to  a  rich  mould  where  it  has  not  wanted  for  water, 
and  which  has  been  pulled  whilft  yet  a  little  green,  being 
fooner  fteeped  to  a  proper  degree,  than  that  which  has 
grown  on  a  ftiff  or  dry  ground,  and  which  has  been  let 
Hand  till  it  was  quite  ripe. 

In  general,  when  the  hemp  has  been  fteeped  but  a  fhort 
time,  its  fibres  arc  thought  to  be  the  better.  Hence 
arifes  the  opinion,  that  hemp  fhould  not  be  fteeped  but  in 
hot  weather  ;  and  for  this  reafon  alfo  it  is  that  many, 
when  the  autumn  is  cold,  defer  the  fteeping  of  their  te- 
male  hemp  till  the  next  fpring.  It  is  likewife  for  the  fame 
caufe  that  fome  prefer  fteeping  their  hemp  in  Handing  wa¬ 
ter,  or  even  in  ftagnant  waters,  that  is  putrid,  rather  than 
in  fpring  or  running  water. 

M.  Du  Hamel,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks,  fteeped  hemp  in  different  forts  of  water, 
and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  fibres  of  the  hemp 
fteeped  in  putrid  Handing  water  were  fofter  than  thofe  of 
that  which  had  been  fteeped  in  running  water  :  but  they 
contrail  in  water  which  does  not  run,  a  difagreeable  co¬ 
lour,  which  does  not  indeed  do  any  real  injury  to  the 
hemp,  for  that  which  has  been  thus  fteeped  is  afterwards 
the  rnofl  eafily  bleached ;  but  yet,  as  .  this  colour  dif- 
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pleafes,  and  the  hemp  is  the  lefs  faleable  for  it,  endeavours 
are  always  ufed,  if  poflible,  to  make  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water  pafs  through  the  fteeping  places,  thereby  to  change 
the  water  in  thole  places,  and  to  prevent  its  becoming 
putrid. 

He  fucceeded  likewife  in  rendering  hemp  fit  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  reed,  by  fpreading  it  upon  a  meadow  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  for  bleaching  of  linen : 
but  he  found  this  method  tedious  and  troublefome ;  nor 
did  the  fibres  of  the  hemp  fo  prepared  feem  to  him  to 
differ  much  from  thofe  of  hemp  lleeped  in  the  common 
way. 

He  alfo  tried  the  boiling  of  hemp  in  water,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  it  fpeedily  to  the  fame  condition  as  it  is  in  when 
taken  from -the  ufual  place  of  fteeping:  but  when,  after 
having  been  boiled  upward  of  ten  hours,  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  water,  in  order  to  be  dried,  it  was  not  at  all  fit 
for  either  peeling  or  breaking.  It  is  true  that,  while  it 
vet  remained  hot  and  wet,  its  bark  feparated  eafily  from 
the  reed ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  peeled  off  like  a  ribbon  ; 
the  glutinous  fubftance  which  connedfs  the  longitudinal  fi¬ 
bres,  and  makes  them  adhere  clofely  to  each  other,  not 
being  at  all  deftroyed,  fo  that  they  could  not  be  feparated, 
nor  was  it  poflible  to  divide  them  into  fine  threads.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  now  been  faid,  that  no  precife  time 
can  be  fixed  for  the  fteeping  of  hemp  ;  fince  the  quality 
of  the  hemp,  that  of  the  water,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  haften  or  retard  this  operation. 

M.  Marcandier  is  of  opinion  that  the  fineft  and  cleared: 
water  is  always  the  belt  for  fteeping  hemp  ;  and  he  ap¬ 
proves  of  the  method  of  thofe  who  make  a  kind  of  ditch 
on  the  edge  of  a  river,  where  the  water,  being  more  ftill 
and  warm,  ferments  eafily,  and  penetrates  more  quickly 
the  parcels  of  hemp  that  are  laid  in  it.  When  they  are 
taken  out  of  this  ditch,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  wafh  them 
in  the  current  of  the  river,  which  will  carry  off  all  the 
gum  and  mud  that  would  otherwife  cleave  to  them.  He 
holds,  that  the  hemp  which  has  been  fteeped  in  rivers  is 
always  whiteft,  and  of  the  beft  quality  ;  and  that  that 
which  has  lain  in  ditches,  pools,  or  refervoirs  of  Handing 
water,  is  always  of  a  bad  colour,  has  a  very  difagreeable 
fmell,  is  loaded  with  dirt,  and  lofcs  a  great  deal  in  the  dref- 
fing.  Thefe  are  M.  Marcandier’s  fentiments  on  this  fubjedt, 
and  if  they  are  the  refult  of  his  experience,  as  I  prelume 
them  to  be,  I  cannot  but  regret  his  not  having  related  the 
particulars  of  his  experiments. 

The  judicioufly  accurate  Memoirs  of  the  Society  which 
the  illuftrious  ftates  of  Brittany  have  eftabliflied  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Arts,  are  more 
particular  in  this  refpedt,  and  confequently  more  fatis- 
fadlory.  After  obferving,  that  it  is  ftill  undetermined 
whether  hemp  ought  to  be  fteeped  in  running  or  Handing 
water,  that  each  cultivator  of  this  plant  gives  the  preference 
to  the  method  he  has  been  ufed  to  follow,  and  that  natu- 
ralifts  have  not  yet  written  any  thing  decifiive  on  the  choice 
of  the  waters  fitteft  for  this  preparation,  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  of  any  that  hemp  undergoes,  becaufe  it  is  on  this 
that  the  cafe  and  goednefs  of  the  hackling,  lpinning,  and 
fabricating  in  a  great  meafure  depends  ;  the  Memoirs,  I 
fay,  of  thefe  zealous  patriots  inform  us,  that  one  of  the 
members  of  their  office  at  Rennes  thought  that  this  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  and  cuftoms  might  proceed  from  running 
water’s  being,  in  fact,  always  preferable  in  forne  cafes, 
and  from  ftanding  water’s  being  alwayrs  the  beft  in  others. 
For  example  ;  in  cold  and  rainy  years  the  plant  muft  be  j 


weaker,  longer  green,  and  fuller  of  juice,  than  in  dry 
years,  in  which  laft  the  hemp  will  be  ftronger,  but  at  the 
fame  time  harder  and  more  woody.  Why  then,  fay  they, 
very  judicioufly,  fhould  it  be  expedted  that  the  fame  wa¬ 
ters  applied  to  fo  different  productions,  fhould  have  a  fi- 
milar  effedt  upon  each  ? 

To  remove  all  doubt  in  this  refpedt,  the  Society  ordered 
fome  hemp  to  be  pulled  in  different  p>arts  of  the  province 
of  Brittany,  and  in  different  ftates  of  growth.  Some  was 
pulled  before  it  was  ripe,  fome  exadtly  when  it  was  ripe, 
and  fome  feveral  days  after  it  was  ripe.  Each  of  the 
parcels  of  thefe  three  forts  of  hemp  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  kid  to  deep  in  running 
water,  and  the  other  in  ftanding  water.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  hackled  with  very  great  care,  and  examined  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  attention  by  a  perfon  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  defedts  and  good  qualities  of  this  com¬ 
modity. 

Minute  accounts  of  every  circumftance  attending  thefe 
experiments,  and  of  their  refult,  were  fent  to  the  office  at 
Rennes  ;  and  the  Society,  fenfible  of  the  vaft  importance 
which  the  afeertaining  of  this  point  may  be  of  in  many 
refpedts,  defired  that  they  might  be  repeated  in  one  and 
the  fame  year  on  the  hemp  of  all  the  diftridts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  refult  of  their  firft  experiments  was  as  follows  : 

I.  There  was  a  fenfible  difference  between  the  fame 
hemp  pulled  in  the  three-ftates  before  mentioned.  2.  AJI 
the  hemp  that  was  fteeped  in  running  water,  was  incom¬ 
parably  whiter  than  that  of  the  fame  quality  which  was 
fteeped  in  ftanding  water.  3.  The  hemp  which  was 
pulled  before  it  was  ripe,  acquired  the  greateft  degree  of 
whitenefs.  4.  The  whole  of  the  lofs  of  fubftance,  upon 
fumming  up  the  wafte  occafioned  by  each  particular  pre¬ 
paration,  was  leaf!  upon  the  whiteft  hemp  ;  but  that 
which  had  been  fteeped  in  ftanding  water,  yielded  a 
greater  quantity  of  fine  fibres,  and  the  great  Ioffes  in, 
point  of  quantity  fell  upon  the  firft  dreffmg.  5.  The 
hemp  which  was  judged  to  be  the  beft  before  it  was 
hackled,  did  not  always  preferve  its  fuperiority  when, 
hackled.  That  which  was  at  firft  looked  upon  as  only 
of  a  middling,  or  even  of  an  inferior  quality,  proved 
to  be  the  fineft  and  beft  after  it  was  hackled.  This  ob- 
fervation  is  of  great  importance,  efpecially  when  the  hemp 
is  intended  for  naval  ufes. 

“  We  {ball  not,  add  thefe  truly  intelligent  patriots* 
limit  our  inquiries  to  a  bare  repetition  of  thefe  experi¬ 
ments.  We  purpofe  to  extend  them  further,  in  order 
to  have  fadts.  which  may  be  entirely  relied  on.  We. 
{hall  caufe  the  beft  and  beft  prepared  of  each  different 
kind  of  hemp  to  be  fpun  by  the  fame  hand,  into  as  fmall 
and  fine  threads  as  the  hemp  is  capable  of  affording,, 
that  fowe  may  judge  to  which  of  the  different  manners, 
of  fteeping  this  plant  the  preference  is  due,  by  the  greater 
divifion  of  which  its  fibres  may  be  fufceptible*.  Thefe, 
threads  fhall  be  exadtly  weighed,  and  fhall  undergo  fi- 
milar  preparations  in  exadtly  fimilar  leyes  ;  after  which, 
they  (hall  be  weighed  again,  in  order  to  judge  of  their 
goodnefs  by  the  diminution  which  each  fhall  have  buf¬ 
fered  in  the  leyes,  and  by  the  degree  of  whitenefs  which 
each  of  them  {hall  acquire.  Thefe  experiments,  though 
extremely  ufeful  in  themfelves,  are,  however,  only  intro- 
dudtory  to  a  greater  enterprize :  they  will  lay  a  fure  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  improvement  of  every  manufadture  of  hemp, 
and  particularly  of  fail-cloth,  which  is  an  article  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  all  commercial  nations.” 
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The  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at 
Tours,  for  the  year  1761,  prefer  river  water,  efpecially 
that  of  rivers  which  run  upon  a  bed  of  fand,  as  the  belt 
for  fteeping  of  hemp  ;  becaufe  this  water,  being  clear, 
renders  the  colour  of  the  hemp  brighter  than  it  would 
otherwife  be,  as  there  is  not  any  filth  therein  to  fully  it  : 
and  it  peels  the  more  eafily  when  fo  fteeped,  not  being 
there  liable  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  putrefa&ton,  as  to 
break  the  cohefion  of  the  fibres  of  its  bark.  It  is  not, 
however,  here  meant,  that  the  hemp  fhould  be  fteeped  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  becaufe  the  inequality  of  the  motion 
of  the  water  on  the  Tides,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  hemp, 
would  prevent  the  arifing  of  that  equal  degree  of  putre- 
£a£lion  which  is  in  this  cafe  effentially  neceffary.  On  the 
fide  of  fuch  rivers,  a  hollow  fhould  be  dug  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  and  proportioned  in  extent  to  the  quantity  of 
hemp  to  be  watered. 

As  it  is  contrary  to  law  that  the  places  for  fteeping  hemp 
be  made  in  running  water,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
contrive  them  fo  that  the  wafte  water  from  the  fteeping 
places  fhould  run  off  upon  pafture-grounds ;  becaufe  the 
quantity  of  putrid  vegetable  matter  which  the  water  where¬ 
in  hemp  has  been  fteeped  carries  along  with  it,  would 
greatly  enrich  thofe  grounds ;  and  with  this  view  likewife 
all  the  water  of  pools  or  other  places  ufed  for  the  fteeping 
oi  hemp,  fhould  be  thrown  out  of  them  upon  the  grafs, 
as  foon  as  the  hemp  has  been  removed. 

It  is  effential  to  take  heed,  that  the  hemp  be  not,  by  any 
means,  laid  to  fteep  in  water  in  which  there  are  any  animals 
that  might  be  apt  to  gnaw  it ;  for  thefe  would  cut  afunder, 
and  totally  deftroys  its  fibres.  Of  this  kind  are,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  thofe  creatures  which  fome  people  call  frefh-water 
fhrimps. 

The  common  method  of  judging  when  the  hemp  has 
been  fufficiently  fteeped,  is  by  trying  whether  the  bark 
parts  eafily  from  the  reed,  and  can  be  peeled  off  its  whole 
length  without  breaking  ;  for  in  this  cafe  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  watered  enough.  However,  itmuftalfo  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  long  practice  enables  the  peafants  who  cultivate 
hemp  to  give  it,  generally,  a  due  degree  of  fteeping,  though 
they  do  fometimes  miftake :  and  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  the  conftant  cuftom  of  fome  countries  to  fteep 
their  hemp  more  than  others.  But  the  fureft  way  of  all 
to  diftinguifh  whether  the  hemp  has  been  fteeped  enough, 
is,  as  the  Tours  Memoirs  remark,  to  take  fome  of  the 
Items  out  of  the  water,  and  then  to  try  whether  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  roots  fnaps  off  fhort,  and  whether  the  bark 
feparates  clear  from  the  reed,  its  whole  length  ;  for  in 
thefe  cafes  it  is  certain  that  the  hemp  has  been  fufficiently 
watered,  and  it  fhould  then  be  immediately  taken  out.  If 
the  bark  does  not  feparate  equally,  but  flops  chiefly  at  the 
fmall  knots  which  appear  on  the  ftera,  this  fhews  that  it 
has  not  been  fteeped  enough. 

The  ufual  duration  of  the  fteeping  of  the  male  hemp  is 
from  three  to  fix  days,  according  to  the  weather  ;  and  of 
the  female  hemp,  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  days  :  but  as 
only  a  fmall  degree  of  too  much  or  too  little  fteeping  is 
equally  hurtful,  the  utmoft  attention  fhould  be  exerted  to 
hit  the  precife  time  of  its  being  duly  watered 

Some  injudicioufly,  neglect  to  wafh  thpir  hemp  when  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  water,  becaufe,  fay  they,  the  filth 
brought  out  of  the  water  with  it  will  afterwards  fall  off :  but, 
in  the  drying  of  the  hemp,  this  filth  gives  it  a  bad  colour, 
and  the  dull  which  arifes  therefrom  is  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  workmen. 


"When  the  hemp,  after,  having  been  properly  fteeped,  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  the  bundles  of  it  fhould  be  untied, 
and  fpread  upon  the  fand,  or  upon  ftrongrocky  ground  ■,  or, 
if  neither  of  thefe  be  at  hand,  it  may  be  laid  upon  a  field 
that  has  been  lately  reaped,  and  where  the  ftubble  ftill 
remains  Handing.  This  ftubble  will  keep  it  hollow,  and 
it  will  dry  the  fooner.  Some  dry  their  hemp  by  fpreading 
it  out  and  fetting  it  upright  againft  a  funny  wall,  or  by  lay¬ 
ing  it  along  the  fide  of  a  ditch.  Grafs  is  not  fit  for  laying 
it  on,  becaufe  there  will  arife  from  thence  a  moiflure 
which  will  rot  the  hemp.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  the 
place  where  hemp  is  fpread  to  dry,  fhould  be  as  free  as 
poffible  from  every  kind  of  damp.  When  the  hemp  is 
thorougly  dry,  it  is  bundled  up  again,  and  carried  home, 
where  it  fhould  be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place  till  it  is  wanted 
for  peeling  or  breaking. 

The  method  of  peeling  hemp  is  fo  fimple,  that  a  de- 
fcription  of  it  would  be  needlefs  ;  even  children,  and  the 
aged  and  infirm  may  perform  it  with  eafe,  by  only  taking 
one  ftalk  after  another,  breaking  the  reed,  and  flipping  off' 
the  bark.  This  may  likewife  become  the  employment  of 
every  perfon  belonging  to  the  farm  in  winter  evenings, 
and  at  fuch  times  as  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  their 
working  without  doors.  It  muft  however  be  allowed,  that 
there  are  fome  inconveniencies  attending  this  method:  the 
peeled  hemp  comes  off  in  ribbands,  which  do  not  anfwer  in 
the  hackling  fo  well  as  that  which  has  been  broken  ;  more 
of  the  ufelefs  membranes,  efpecially  towards  the  root,  ftill 
adhere  to  it,  and,  by  increafing  its  weight,  render  it,  to 
ufe  the  common  faying  on  this  occafion,  better  for  the 
feller  than  for  the  buyer  ;  befides  which,  the  hemp  does 
not  always  peel  off  in  equal  lengths,  and  from  thence  arife 
confiderable  difadvantages,  and  lofs  in  its  future  dreffmgs. 

The  hemp  which  is  to  be  broken  fhould  firft  be  render¬ 
ed  very  dry ;  becaufe  the  reed  will  then  be  the  more  brittle, 
and  therefore  part  the  more  eafily  from  the  bark.  There 
are  feveral  ways  of  drying.  Meffieurs  Du  Hamel  and 
Marcandier  deferibe  a  kind  of  cave  or  cavern,  in  which  it 
is  commonly  dried  in  many  parts  of  France.  This  cavern 
is  generally  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  five  or  fix  feet  wide, 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  long.  A  hollow  under  a  rock  is 
often  properly  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe :  but  as  that 
cannot  always  be  met  with,  it  frequently  is  neceffary  to 
have  recourie  to  art.  In  this  cafe,  fome  form  the  top  of 
their  vault  with  dry  ftones,  others  cover  it  with  broad  flat 
ftones,  and  others  again  only  clofe  it  with  pieces  of  wood, 
over  which  they  lay  a  quantity  of  earth  fufficient  to  flop 
up  all  the  interflices  :  but  which  ever  of  thefe  methods 
is  taken,  the  drying  place  fhould  be  fo  fituated  as  to 
be  fheltered  from  the  north  and  north -eaft  winds,  and 
be  open  to  the  fouth,  that  it  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  fun  ;  becaufe  the  ufual  feafon  for  breaking  of  hemp 
is  in  clear  frofty  weather,  when  the  bufinefs  of  the  field 
is  fufpended. 

At  about  four  feet  above  the  floor  of  this  drying 
dace,  and  two  feet  from  its  mouth  or  entrance,  three 
jars  of  wood,  about  an  inch  thick  are  placed  acrofs  the 
cavern,  from  fide  to  fide,  and  there  fixed.  On  thefe 
jars  is  laid,  about  fix  inches  thick,  the  hemp  that  is  to 
je  dried.  A  careful  perfon,  which  generally  is  a  woman, 
then  keeps  conftantly  burning,  under  the  hemp  fo  laid,  a 
mall  fire  made  of  the  fragments  of  the  reeds  of  hemp  that 
las  already  been  broken  or  peeled.  The  perfon  thus 
employed  muft  be  extremely  watchful,  becaufe,  as  this 
find  of  fuel  is  foon  confumed,  and  muft  of  courfe  befre- 
N  n  2  quently 
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quently  replenifhed  in  order  to  keep  a  conftant  and  regular 
fire  all  over  the  hearth  (for  this  is  abfolutely  necelTary) 
very  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  flame  do  not  ever 
rife  fo  high  as  to  fet  fire  to  the  hemp,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  combuftible,  efpecially  after  it  has  been  dried 
fome  time.  The  fame  perfon  alfo  takes  care  to  turn  the 
hemp  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dried 
equally  in  all  its  parts ;  and  likewiie  to  put  on  frefh  hemp, 
when  the  former  is  dry  enough  to  be  taken  away  and  fent 
to  the  break. 

Where  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  hemp  is  to  be  dried,  an 
oven  is  doubtlefs  the  fafeft  method;  and  when  the  hemp 
is  drefled  at  home,  it  may  perhaps  be  dried  as  fall  by  this 
means,  as  the  other  avocations  of  the  family  will  admit  of 
its  being  wanted.  The  only  attention  requilite  in  this 
cafe,  is  that  the  oven  be  not  fo  hot  as  to  endanger  the  fine 
and  tender  fibres  of  the  hemp :  for  too  great  a  heat  may 
not  only  fcorch  them,  but  likewiie  fo  parch  the  oil  in  the 
hemp,  as  that  the  hemp  will  afterwards  remain  harflr  and 
dry,  and  not  be  fo  eafily  whitened  as  it  might  otherwife 
be. 

It  alfo  is  ufual,  where  the  quantity  of  hemp  is  greater 
than  can  be  managed  with  an  oven,  to  dry  it  on  a  kiln  ; 
and  this  is  a  good  method;  provided  the  fire  here  be  alfo 
very  moderate,  and  made  of  fuch  materials  as  do  not  blaze 
or  fparkle,  becaufe  of  the  great  aptnefs  of  dry  hemp  eafdy 
to  take  fire.  Coke  is  perhaps  the  very  befl  fuel  that  can 
be  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 

The  operation  of  breaking  hemp,  by  which  general 
term  is  however  ftriCtly  meant  only  the  breaking  of  the 
reed,  which  fome  call  the  bunn,  or  woody  part  of  the 
Item,  within  the  bark;  for  the  bark  itfelf,  of  which  is 
made  the  filamentous  fubftance  that  is  fpun  and  ufed  in 
manufactures,  only  bends  under  the  hand  of  the  drefler, 
and  does  not  break ;  this  operation,  I  fay,  has  hitherto  ge¬ 
nerally  been  executed  three  ways,  namely,  by  beating 
the  hemp  with  beetles,  which  is  a  laborious  and  tedious 
work;  or  by  the  Dutch  hand-break,  which  is  in  every 
refpeCt  much  preferable  to  the  beetle  ;  or  by  fluted  rollers 
worked  by  horfes,  wind,  or  water,  but  of  choice  by  the 
latter,  where  a  running  ftream  can  be  procured.  This 
laft  is  more  expeditious,  and  lefs  laborious  than  either  of 
the  other  ways ;  but  is  dangerous  to  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  therein,  becaufe,  if  by  any  inadvertence  the  rollers 
fhould  catch  hold  of  their  fingers,  the  lofs  of  a  limb  at 
leaft  is  inevitable.  The  only  means  of  preventing  this 
dreadful  confequence,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  to  a  have  an  iron 
crow  at  hand,  ready  to  clap  inflantly  between  the  rollers, 
as  is  praCtifed  in  fugar-works,  which  are  of  a  fimilar  con- 
ftruCtion. 

The  fluted  rollers  are  undoubtedly  the  befl  inflrument 
for  breaking  hemp,  becaufe  the  length  of  the  ftalk  and 
ftrength  of  the  reed  of  this  plant  muft  render  the  Dutch- 
break  a  very  tedious  operation,  efpecially  when  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  hemp  are  railed,  as  muft  bis  the  cafe  wherever  a 
fufficiency  of  it  is  cultivated  toanfwer  the  purpofes  of  the 
great  and  important  manufactures  in  which  it  is  employed 
in  this  nation. 

The  Moravian  hemp  mill,  ufed  in  America,  is  alfo  a 
good  inflrument.  It  confifts  of  a  large  heavy  ftone, 
ft ;aped  like  a  lugar  loaf,  with  the  fmall  end  cut  off.  A 
body  of  that  form  will  go  round  in  a  circle,  if  it  be  moved 
on  a  plane.  This  is  moved  by  a  water  mill,  and  the  hemp, 
being  laid  on  the  floor,  in  its  way,  is  bruifed  by  the 
weight  of  the  ftone  palling  over  it. 
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After  the  hemp  has  been  broken,  it  undergoes  a  fecond 
operation,  which  is  commonly  termed  fvvingling  or  fcutch- 
ing.  The  intention  here  is,  to  feparate  the  reed  from  the 
hemp,  and  this  is  done  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways.  In  the  firft,  the  workman  takes  a  handful  of  hemp 
in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  it  over  the  edge  of  a  board, 
ftrikes  it  with  the  fharpened  edge  of  a  long,  hat,  and  ftrait 
piece  of  wood,  commonly  called  a  fwingle  hand,  or 
fcutcher.  The  author  of  the  thirty-feventh  letter  in  the 
Dublin  Society’s  Weekly  Obfervations  recommends  that 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  fcutcher  be  made  of  a  circular 
form,  in  order  that  its  greateft  force  may  fall  on  the  middle 
of  the  hemp,  and  thereby  fpread  it,  by  which  means  it 
will  be  the  more  equally  cleared  of  the  remaining  broken 
pieces  of  the  reed.  But  this  method  is*  at  all  events, 
very  laborious  and  tedious  and  therefore  water  mills  have 
been  erected,  in  which  feveral  fcutches,  fixed  in  the  fame 
axle-tree,  are  moved  with  great  velocity.  Here  the  work 
is  performed  with  great  expedition,  and  much  lefs  fatigue 
to  the  workmen ;  but  a  greater  wafte  is  made  of  the 
hemp,  otving  to  the  velocity  with  which  this  engine  is 
turned. 

Before  the  hemp  thus  prepared  is  heckled,  it  ufually 
undergoes  a  third  operation,  called  beetling,  the  defign  of 
which  is  to  loofen  and  thereby  mbfe  thoroughly  feparate  its 
fibres.  The  beetles  ufed  for  this' purpofe  are  moved  either 
by  hand  or  by  water. 

We  have  already  deferibed  the  inftruments  invented  by 
Mr.  Macpherfon  for  performing  thefe  operations  with  very 
great  facility,  under  the  article  flax,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  See  the  article  Flax. 

Mr.  Mercandier  propofesj  inftead  of  fcutching  and 
beetling  the  hemp,  to  give  it  a  fecond  fteeping  after  it  has 
been  peeled  or  broken,  the  better  to  foften  the  bark  that 
may  Hill  remain  hard,  and  not  be  eafdy  brought  to  a  pro¬ 
per*  degree  of  finenefs.  For  this  purpofe,  the  hemp  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fteeped  a  fecond  time  is  divided  into  fmall  par¬ 
cels  ;  thefe  are  tied  loofely  round  the  middle  with  a  piece 
of  packthread,  in  order  that  they  may  be  managed  eafdy 
without  mixing  or  entangling  them  ;  and  the  hemp  thus 
tied  is  laid  in  a  veflel  filled  with  water,  where  it  is  left, 
more  or  lefs  time,  according  to  the  hardnefs  of  its  fibres 
and  the  quantity  of  glutinous  adherent  matter  Hill  remain¬ 
ing  on  it.  Three  or  four  days  are  always  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe:  but  a  lefs  time  will  do,  if  the  hemp  wants  only 
to  be  cleared  of  that  adherent  matter.  When  it  has  been 
thus  fteeped  long  enough,  it  fhould  be  waftied  very  clean 
in  a  running  ftream;  and  if  many  of  the  fibres  of  the 
hemp  are  found  to  cling  together  in  what  our  author  calls 
ribbands,  he  idvifes  to  beat  them  in  the  manner  that  linen 
is  beaten  in  bleaching.— It  is  fafertoerr  in  too  little,  than 
in  too  much  fteeping  ;  becaufe,  after  the  fibres  have  been 
loofened  in  the  break,  they  will  be  the  more  liable  to  be 
deftroyed  by  even  only  a  flight  degree  of  putrefaction. 
When  the  fibres  of  the  hemp  are  fufficiently  difengaged 
from  each  other,  they  feem,  while  insmerfeddn  water,  to 
be  as  completely  drefled  as  if  they  had  already  pafled 
through  the  hackle.  After  this  watering,  the  parcels 
are  opened,  fpread  on  a  board,  and  laid  in  the  fun  to  dry. 

M.  Marcandier  obferves  farther,  and  likewife  from  his 
own  experience,  that,  after  this  preparation,  the  hemp 
may  be  again  fteeped  and  waftied  in  a  leye  of  pot-afh  or 
wood  allies,  rendered  perfectly  clear  of  aft  filth,  ft  his 
will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  removing  of  any  fuch 
matter  flill  remaining  in  the  hemp,  as  muft  necefiarily  fall 
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offin  the  future  preparations,  before  the  manufacture  made 
of  the  hemp  is  fit  for  ufe.  And,  indeed,  a  leye  of  this 
kind  bids  fair  to  be  of  fervice  in  the  preparing  of  flax  as 
well  as  hemp ;  becaufe,  both  being  thereby  perfectly  freed 
from  every  particle  which  muft  otherwife  fall  off  in  the 
future  operations  of  heckling,  fpintiing,  bleaching,  See. 
the  cloth  or  other  manufacture  made  of  them  will  be  pro- 
portionably  better  and  more  durable  The  time  taken  up 
in  bleaching  will,  in  particular,  be  very  much  fhortened 
thereby. 

In  the  whole  of  this  procefs,  the  water  fiiould  be  warm, 
becaufe  warm  water  aCts  more  powerfully  than  cold  in  dif- 
folving  the  impurities  which  are  to  be  feparated  from  the 
hemp ;  and  it  is  alfo  an  indulgence  to  the  people  employed 
in  this  bufinefs,  who  might  otherwife  be  more  apt  to  flur 
over  their  work.  It  will  therefore  be  moll  advifeable  to 
perform  this  operation  when  the  weather  is  moderately 
warm,  thereby  to  fave  the  trouble  and  expence  of  making 
fire  to  warm  the  water  or  the  leye. 

M.  Marcandier  having  experienced  the  efficacy  of  horfe  - 
chefnuts  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  and  cleanfing  of  woollen 
fluffs,  made  likewife  ufe  of  a  folution  of  them  in  water, 
as  a  leye  for  preparing  hemp  in  the  manner  above  deferibed. 
The  method  of  preparing  this  leye  is  as  follows:  the  chef- 
nuts  are  peeled,  and  then  rafped  as  fine  as  polfible  into  folt 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  two,  or,  at  moll,  three  nuts  to 
every  quart  of  water.  This  is  done  ten  or  twelve  hours 
before  the  mixture  is  to  be  ufed,  and  in  the  mean  while  it  is 
flirred  from  time  to  time,  the  better  to  diflblve  thefe  rafp- 
ings  and  impregnate  the  water.  The  lull  ftirring  is  given 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  farthell  before  the  water  is  drawn 
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off  from  the  coarfer  part  of  the  rafpings,  which  finks  to  the  a  down 
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HERD,  a  number  of  bealls  together,  generally  black, 
cattle* 

*  HERDSMAN,  a  keeper  of  herds,  one  employed  in. 

tending  cattle.  ...  . 

HIDE,  the  Ikin  of  bealls,  but  particularly  applied  to 

thofe  of  large  cattle,  as  bullocks,  cows,  borfes,  &c.  . 

Hide  of  Land,  was  fuch  a  quantity  of  land  as  might 
be  ploughed  with  one  plough  within  the  compafs  ol  a. 
year,  or  fo  much  as  would  maintain  a  family  ;  iome  call 
it  fixty,  fome  eighty,  and  fome  an  hundred  acres. 

The  diflribution  of  this  kingdom  by  hides  ol  land  is. 
very  ancient,  mention  being  made  of  it  in  the  laws  of 
king  Ina.  Henry  I.  had  three  {hillings  for  every  hide  ol 
land,  in  order  to  raife  a  dowry  for  his  daughter :  this 

tax  was  called  hidage.  .  ,  .  .  , 

HIDE-BOUND,  a  dillemper  in  horfes,  when  the 
Ikin  flicks  fo  faff  to  the  back  and  ribs,  that  the  hand 
cannot  feparate  the  one  from  the  other,  without  great 
difficulty  ;  his  body  is  at  the  fame  time  lean,  his  back¬ 
bones  fland  up,  his  guts  are  for  the  moft  part  deficient 
in  moiflure,  and  his  dung  dry,  and  more  oflenfive  than 

common.  ... 

If  a  horfe  become  hide-bound  by  hard  riding  and  ill 
keeping,  he  may  be  cured  by  good  keeping.  If  it  be  the 
effect  of  a  fever,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  if  that  be  cured 
which  is  the  caufe,  the  effect  will  ceafe  ;  but  if  he  has 
no  fever  upon  him,  and  he  is  hide-bound  only  from  low- 
nefs  of  blood  and  fpirits,  give  him  boiled  barley,  white- 
water,  or  the  like,  and  when  his  flefh  is  raffed,  harden 
it  with  good  oats,,  beans,,  and  moderate  exercife. 

HILL,  an  elevation  of  ground,  lefs  than,  a  mountain,. 


bottom  ;  and  this  is  done,  either  by  inclining  the  veffel 
and  pouring  the  leye  off  gently  into  another,  or  by  lading 
it  out  by  hand,  while  the  water  is  yet  white,  and  froths 
like  foap-fuds.  In  order  to  ufe  this  leye,  it  is  made  rather 
hotter  than  the  hand  can  well  bear,  and  the  hemp  is  then 
fleeped  and  wafhed  in  it,  as  in  foap-fuds. 

The  hemp  thus  prepared  is  carefully  dried,  laying^  the 
fibres  fmooth  and  as  little  intermixed  as  polfible..  When 
dry,  it  is  doubled,  and  twilled  at  the  ends,  or  tied  up  in 
bundles.  The  farther  bufinefs  of  the  hemp-dreffer  need 
only  be  an  eafy  beating  of  the  hemp,  and  that  chiefly  to 
feparate  the  fibres  that  may  have  clung  together  in  the  dry¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  common  operations  of  the  heckle.  The 
danger  fo  often  fatal  to  the  dreffers  of  hemp,  from  the  dull 
drawn  in  with  their  breath,  will  alfo  be  hereby  in  a  great 
meafure  avoided  ;  and  the  hemp  thus  prepared  will  be 
white,  fmooth,  foft,  and  flexible. 

The  fame  author  extols  highly  the  various  ufes  to  which 
hemp  thus  prepared,  and  even  its  tow,  or  what  is  fepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  the  heckle,  may  be  applied.  This  hemp, 
he  informs  us,  may  be  dyed  like  filk,  wool,  or  cotton, 
and  may  be  made  into  cloth,  fluffs,  and  garments  cf  ail 
kind;  and  that  a  great  advantage  attending  the  ufe  of  thi" 
material  is,  that  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  de 
ftroyed  by  thofe  worms  which  cat  woollen  cloth.  Iheie 
advantages  attending  hemp  prepared  in  the  manner  which 
Mr.  Marcandier  has  propofed,  may  well  deforce  the  farther 
experiments  and  attention  of  our  manufactures,  elpecially 
at  Mancheller,  or  wherever  elfe  our  mixed  llutrs  are  made. 

HEPS,  the  fruit  of  the  fpecies  of  wild  rofe,  generally 
written  hips. 

HERBAGE,  grafs,  pallure  in  general.  It  is  affo  mod 
to  fignify  the  tythe  and  right  of  pallure. 


HILLOCK,  a  little  hill. 

HIVING  of  Bees ,  the  placing  a  fwarm  of  bees  in  a 
hive,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  labours.  See 
the  article  Bee. 

HOE,  a  tool  made  like  a  cooper’s  adz,  to  cut  up 
weeds  in  gardens,  fields,  &c.  This  tool  is  commonly 
called  the  hand  hoe. 

This  inltrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and  Ihould  be  more 
employed  in  hacking  and  clearing  the  feveral  cornets, 
cracks,  and  patches  of  land,  in  fpare  times  of  the  year, 
which  would  be  of  no  fmall  advantage  thereto. 

Horfe  Hoe,  a  large  kind  of  hoe,  drawn  by  horfes,  and 
ufed  to  flir  the  intervals  in  the  New  Hulbandry,  and  clear- 

the  corn  from  w^eeds.  , 

Under  the  article  Cultivator,  we  have  dclcrioed 
the  inflruments  ufed  abroad  for  this  purpole  ;  and  ffiall 
here  give  two  very  ufeful  inflruments  of  the  fame  kind, 
invented  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  prefented  them 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  where 
they  may  be  leen.  The  following  letter,  deferibing  thefe 
inflruments,  was  fent  by  the  inventor  to  the  Society. 


Gentlemen, 

Perufing  the  Effays  on  Hulbandry,  I  obferved  particu¬ 
larly,  that  the  author  page  105,  expreffeth  hopes  of  fee- 
ing  fome  new  invented  plough,  cneap,  fimple,  and 
rightly  calculated  for  dellroying  weeds ;  keeping  plants 
clean;  and  ftirring  the  ground;”  and,  page  106,  further 

fays,  “  now  as  mofl  people  prefer  ufeful,  and  cheap,  to 
ei-  ant  and  expenfive  inventions,  it  is  natural  towiffi  lor 
a  hoe  plough  intirely  fimple,  and  not  coftly.  For  the 
mechanifm  *of  thofe  deviled  hitherto,  by  the  ingenious 
lovers  of  agriculture,  is  of  fo  perplexed,  and  complicate 
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the'ra'rr  'sne^hi  he^noT  m'°  .drfp7de?c!r a.nd  be  hoed  by  »-  «  f°on  as  one  acre  can  be  pToughal”  byd!e 
tne  ratner,  as  nuthei  he,  nor  the  country  plough-wright,  I  common  plough  r  6  ’  } 

^tbrnrcmTifficuf^^  defeaS’  °‘'  aCC!den‘S’  ?is  ,new  «  "'tended  for  public  benefit ; 

except  vith  extreme  difficult).  and  to  the  confideration  of  the  public  ns  well  as  of  this 

The  very  name  of  a  hoe-plough  fuggefted  the  idea  of  I  honourable  Society  in  mi-timlnr  \  •’  V  i  r  i  , 

an  inilrumene,  which  I  (hall  call  a  horfe-hoe ,  whofe  con-  If  it  Seed an ufe \  1  y  a  b  n 

ftrudtion  is  intirely  new,  fimple,  and  much  lefs  coftly  than  |  if  not,  the  pleafure  that  has  arifen  from  k"  '  'V  J  '■  ’ 

™°"  P'™?1'-  S-b  »  “""try  plough-wrights,  and  good, ’has  a^t  rewarded  fo 
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men  are  able  to  ufe :  and  which  feems,  according  to  the 
hopes  of  the  aforefaid  author,  to  be  rightly  calculated  for 
deftroying  weeds ;  keeping  plants  clean  ;  and  ftirring  the 
ground. 

This  horfe-hoe,  a  model  of  which  I  beg  leave,  in  the 
moll  refpe&ful  manner,  to  prefent  to  this  honourable  So¬ 
ciety,  I  hope  may  be  of  a  very  extenfive  ufe  in  agriculture, 
as  it  muft  be  much  more  efficacious,  and  expeditious  too, 
than  any  kind  of  hand-hoe  for  the  deftru£tion  of  weeds, 
and  ftirring  the  ground.  For  if  the  inflrument  does  not 
cut  below  the  crown,  or  head,  of  the  roots,  fuch  roots  will 


Hadleigh, 
April  19,  1766. 


Gentlemen, 

Your  moll:  humble, 

and  obedient  fervant, 

William  Hewitt, 

P.  S.  Since  I  had  completed  this  model,  I  apprehended, 
that  its  utility  might  be  rendered  flill  farther  extenfive,  by 
a  very  fmall  alteration  ;  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  take  the 
yuL  uciuvv  inc  crown,  or  neaci,  ot  tne  roots,  luch  roots  will  I  Jlbe.rty  laying  before  you  another  model,  calculated  for 
fp rout  again,  and  the  firft  labour  become  fruitlefs  ;  which  hoeing  the  furrows  between  wheat  ridges,  which  all  far- 
indeed  is  too  often  the  cafe  of  hand-hoeing :  as  the  la-  I  mers  acknowledge  to  be  very  good  hufbandry,  though 
bourer,  fometimes,  only  fcratches  the  furface  of  the  earth,  many  of  them  are  deterred  from  the  practice  of  it,  for 
and  ffiaves  off  the  leaves  of  the  weeds,  the  roots  remain-  °h  a  cheap  expeditious  method  of  putting  it  in  exe- 

ing  intire  and  unhurt,  to  vegetate  again.  With  this  in-  Cl?f10n*  An  inflrument  of  this  kind,  I  am  perfuaded, 
ftrument,  the  hufbandman  may  hoe  the  ground  fo  deep,  W1  vei7  Sreatiy  expedite  that  ufeful  work  :  and  if  it 
that  it  will  infallibly  cut  afunder  the  roots  of  every  weed  l°eets  whh  your  approbation,  gentlemen,  many  lovers  of 
it  meets  with,  below  the  crown  or  head  ;  and,  confe-  ].n?Provement  in  agriculture  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a 
quently,  either  deflroy  them,  or  at  leaft  greatly  check  fair  and  imPartial  trial, 
their  future  growth  that  feafon. 

This  inflrument  is  calculated  for  hoeing  the  intervals  An  ExPl™ation  of  the  Horse-Hoe,  Plate  XVII.  Pig .  3. 
between  the  generality  of  plants  in  flraight  rows :  fuch  as  A  reDrefents  a  fmall  •  urn 

TX’oX  ?dhrawd. °f  *he aXk  °f  ‘he  b°^ 
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Apnl,  preparing  their  lands  for  barley,  generally  give  F.  a  fmall  rnun<4  ;rL  k  e  a  j  1  . 

them  a  certain  number  of  earths,  according  to  the  phrafe  the  two  bars  •  C  c  (to  firenrr/h^n  ^  at.  each  fnd>  into 
of  that  country;  or,  in  other  words,  plough  them  a  cer-  and  to  C  tW-  h  “rengthen  them)  at  Gg,  from 

tain  number  of  times.  In  thofe  months^he  leather  is  fre-  |  let  them^e  curbed.318  ^  Fr0m  G  t0  E> 


quently  very  dry  ;  and  the  foil  being  turned  over  and  over 
again,  and  expofed  to  the  lun  and  wind,  becomes  fo 
dully,  that  a  great  part  of  the  feed  will  not  grow  without 
rain  ;  which  fometimes  not  falling  in  many  weeks  after 
the  feed-time,  caufeth  the  crop  to  confifl  of  different 
growths  r~  ^  -*■  1  ’  "  - 


H»  the  hoe  itfelf ;  the  breadth  of  which  may  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  diflances  of  the  rows  of  plants, 
whofe  intervals  are  to  be  hoed. 

KK,  two  little  flat  curved  iron-bars,  fixed  by  bolts, 

j*.  .j,  „ ,  *.■„*,  1 
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upon  very  light  and  fandy  foils. 

With  refpe£l  to  foul  fummer  fallows  too,  it  may  be  of 
fingular  fervice.  The  common  plough  buries  the  weeds, 
of  which  many  grow  again.  This  horfe-hoe  will  cut  their 
roots  afunder,  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  by 

.,» „  ,h.  I**.  mtL£Z%?,7. 1  ttsts  , 

curved. 


or  as  far  below  it,  as  is  necefiary. 

M  M,  two  wooden  handles/  fixed  to  the  two  fides  of 
the  hoe,  and  to  each  other,  by  the  crofs  bar  O  ;  as  long, 

and  as  high  from  the  ground,  as  the  handles  of  a  common 
plough. 

Figure  4.  reprefents  the  horfe-hoe,  intended  for  hoeing 


in 
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curved.  The  breadth,  and  curvature  of  this,  muft  depend 
intirely  upon  the  breadth,  and  curvature  of  the  furrows, 
to  be  hoed.  In  which  refpedl,  every  fenfible  farmer  can 
eafily  diredl  the  frnith  how  to  form  it.  But,  after  all,  if 
any  perfons  be  inclined  to  make  trial  of  this  inftrument,  I 
would  advife  them  not  to  truft  to  a  verbal  defeription,  but 
to  fend  for  a  model  of  it  to  Thomas  Tillet,  a  very  in¬ 
genious  frnith  at  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk. 

HOEING,  the  breaking  or  dividing  the  foil  by  til¬ 
lage,  while  the  corn  or  other  plants  are  growing  there¬ 
on. 

It  differs  from  common  tillage,  which  is  always  per¬ 
formed  before  the  corn  or  plants  are  fown  or  planted,  or  in 
the  time  of  performing  it ;  and  it  is  much  more  beneficial 
to  the  crops  than  any  other  tillage.  This  fort  of  tillage  is 
performed  various  ways,  and  by  means  of  different  m- 
ftruments.  Land  which,  before  the  tillage,  would  have 
yielded  little,  though  the  more  it  is  tilled  before  foaving, 
the  more  plenty  of  corn  it  yields,  yet,  if  tilled  only  be¬ 
fore  the  fowing,  will  always  have  fome  weeds,  and  they 
will  partake  of  the  advantage  of  the  tillage  as  well  as  the 
corn.  This  is  one  reafon  for  an  after  tillage,  fuch  as  that 
by  hoeing.  But  there  is  another  confideration  that  yet 
more  requires  it ;  this  is,  that  as  foon  as  the  ploughman 
has  done  his  bufinefs,  by  ploughing  and  hoeing  the  land, 
after  fowing,  the  foil,  of  its  own  accord,  begins  to  undo 
it  all  again  by  tending  towards  its  original  texture  and 
fpecilic  gravity  again  ;  the  altering  of  which  was  the  only 
bufinefs  of  all  the  former  tillage.  The  breaking  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  earth,  and  making  in  it  new  pores,  and  new 
particles,  or  new  fuperficies,  is  the  great  bufinefs- of  the 
plough  and  harrow  ;  but,  as  foon  as  their  ufe  is  over,  the 
earth  begins  to  coalefce  again  into  its  own  form,  the  par¬ 
ticles  unite  together,  and  the  artificial  pores  in  a  great 
meafure  clofe  up.  The  feed  is  nourifhed  in  a  worfe 
ground  than  it  was  firft  put-  into,  and  the  more  the  plant 
grows  up,  ami  requires  a  larger  fupply  of  food,  the  worfe 
the  paffure  becomes.  While  nouriihment  is  thus  denied 
the  growing  plants,  they  are  at  the  fame  time  choaked 
with  weeds,  which  being  of  a  hardier  nature  than  they, 
will  grow  with  lefs  fupplies,  and  therefore  thrive  more 
vigoroufly,  and  rob  them  of  a  great  part  ol  the  little  food 
the  land  before  allowed  them. 

Farmers  in  all  ages  have  been  acquainted,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  with  the  ufe  of  tillage  and  dung  to  crops  of  ufeful 
plants  ;  but  they  have  fo  ill  managed  the  time  of  giving 
thefe  affiffances  to  nature,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  one 
third  part  of  the  nouriihment  raifed  by  dung  and  tillage, 
if  it  were  given  to  plants  and  corn  at  many  proper  feafons, 
and  proportioned  to  the  different  times  of  their  exigencies, 
would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  crop  than  the  whole-  is, 
when  applied  all  together  at  the  time  of  fowing. 

Nature,  by  what  fhe  docs  in  the  animal  occonomy, 
feems  to  point  out  to  us  fomething  like  the  remedying  this 
by  hoeing  ;  for  when  the  teeth,  as  the  plough,  have  tilled 
that  foil  or  mafs  which  is  earth  altered  ;  and  when  the 
faliva  and  the  juices  of  the  ftomach  have  ferved  to  divide 
and  attenuate  it,  as  the  falts  of  dung  and  other  manure 
do  land  ;  after  all  this,  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juices  arc 
ordained  to  farther  attenuate  it,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
is  ready  to  be  exhaufted  by  the  numerous  mouths  of  the 
lafteals,  fituate  in  the  inteftines.  This  laft  operation  of 
thefe  juices  feems  analogous  to  the  meliorating  the  foil  by 
hoeing,  after  the  plants  are  grown,  and  are  becoming  fit 
fox  ufe.. 


Tranfplanting  is  nearly  allied  in  its  nature  to  hoeing* 
but  it  is  much  inferior.  The  nature  of  this  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  its  being  a  general  thing  ;  and  even  if  it  would, 
hoeing  is  better  :  for  by  tranfplanting,  the  plants  can  only 
be  kept  up  to  a  certain  period,  after  which  they  will  not 
bear  it ;  but  hoeing  may  be  ufed  to  them  with  advantage, 
to  their  utmoff  Handing,  and  make  them  vigorous  all  the 
while. 

The  roots  of  a  plant  are  all  neceffarily  broken  off  in 
tranfplanting,  and  it  requires  fome  time  for  it  to  ftrike  a 
whole  fet  of  new  ones  ;  and  if  the  earth  about  it  is  not 
kept  thoroughly  moiftened  all  this  time,  the  new  formed 
roots  will  not  be  able  to  fhoot,  and  the  plant  will  ftarve 
in  the  midft  of  plenty  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  hoeing, 
the  lame  advantage  of  a  new  paffure  for  the  plant  is  ob¬ 
tained,  by  the  breaking  the  particles  of  the  earth,  and  at 
the  fame  time  no  more  of  the  roots  are  broken  off  than 
can  eafily  be  fupplied,  and  the  reft  remaining  in  their 
places,  the  plant  continues  growing  without  that  flop  or 
decay,  which  muff  happen  on  tranfplanting,  and  which  it 
recovers  only  by  degrees.  It  is  obferved,  that  fome  plants, 
are  the  worle  for  tranfplanting  :  lucerne  and  faintfoin  are 
never  fo  good  after  tranfplanting,  as  when  they  are  left  in. 
their  native  places,  at  the  fame  di fiances  ;  and  finochia, 
removed,  is  never  fo  good  and  tender  as  when  it  is 
not. 

This  laft  plant  receives  fuch  a  check  from  tranfplanting 
in  its  infancy,  that  it  has  afterwards  a  difeafe  like  the 
rickets,  which  caufes  knots  and  fwellings  in  it,  that  fpoil 
it  as  a  delicacy.  All  the  tap-rooted  plants  fuffer  by 
tranfplanting  ;  for  it  is  neceffary  in  this  to  cut  off  the 
long-main  root,  which  afterwards,  however  good  the  foil 
may  be,  never  arrives  at  the  length  it  otherwife  would 
have  had,,  and  which  was  neceffary  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
plant. 

One  great  benefit  of  hoeing  is,  that  it  keeps  plants 
moift  in  dry  weather,  the  advantage  of  which  to  their 
growth  is  eafily  feen.  This  good  office  it  performs  on  a 
double  account.  Firft,  as  they  are  better  nourifhed  by 
hoeing,  they  require  lefs  moifture,  and  confequently  carry 
off  lefs  ;  for  thofe  plants  which  receive  the  greateft  in-, 
creafe,  having  moft  terreftrial  nourifhment,  carry  off  the 
leaft  water,  in  proportion  to  their  augment,  as  is  proved 
by  Woodward’s  experiments.  Thus  barley  or  oats,  being 
fown  on  a  piece  of  ground  well  divided  by  tillage  and 
dung-,  will  come  up  and  grow  well  without  rains,  when 
the  lame  grains  fown  on  another  part  of  the  fame  land,  not 
thus  dunged  or  tilled,  will  fcarce  come  up  at  ail  without 
rains,  or  if  they  do,  will  wait  wholly  for  the  rains  for 
their  growth  and  increafe. 

The  hoe  alfo,  particularly  the  horfe-hoe,  for  the  other- 
does  not  go  deep  enough,  procures  moifture  for  the  roots, 
from  the  dews  which  fall  moft  in  dry  weather  ;  and  thefe 
dews  feem  to  be  the  moft  enriching  of  all  moifture,  as  it 
contains  in  it  a  fine  black  earth,  which  will  fubfide  from 
it  in  Handing,  and  which  feems  fine  enough  to  be  the 
proper  pabulum,  or  food  for  plants.. 

A  demon  fixation  that  the  tilled  earth  receives  an  advar.-- 
tage  from  thefe  dews,  which  the  untilled  does  not,  is 
this  ;■  dig  a  hole  in  any  piece  of  land,  of  fuch  a  depth  as 
the  plough  ufually  goes  to  ;  fill  this  with-  powdered  earth, 
and,  after  a  day  or  two,  examine  the  place,  and  the  bot-~ 
tom  part  of  this  earth,  and  bottom  of  the  hole,  will  be 
found  moift,  while  all  the  reft  of  the  ground,  at  the  fame 
depth,  is  dry.  Or,  if  a  field  be  tilled  in  lands,  undone 
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•land  be  made  fine  by  frequent  deep  ploughings,  white 
another  is  left  rough  by  infufficient  tillage,  and  the  whole 
field  be  then  ploughed  acrofs  in  dry  weather,  which  has 
continued  long,  every  fine  land  will  he  turned  up  moift, 
and  every  rough  land  as  dry  as  powder  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom. 

Although  hard  ground,  when  thoroughly  foaked  with 
rain,  will  continue  wet  longer  than  fine  tilled  land  ad¬ 
joining  to  it,  yet,  this  water  ferves  rather  to  chill  than 
to  nourifh  the  plants  Handing  in  it,  and  to  keep  out  the 
other  benefits  of  the  atmofphere;  it  leaves  the  ground 
much  harder  alfothan  before,  when  it  is  finally  exhaled 
out  of  it ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  earth  is  then  harden¬ 
ed,  it  can  receive  no  benefit  from  any  thing  lefs  than  a 
deluge  of  rain,  which  feldom  falls  till  the  feafon  of  vege¬ 
tation  is  over. 

As  fine  hoed  ground  is  not  fo  long  foaked  with  rain,  fo 
the  dews  never  fuffer  it  to  become  perfe£lly  dry.  This 
appears  from  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  plants  in  hoed  ground, 
while  others  near  them,  hut  in  ground  not  hoed,  are 
ftarved  for  want  of  nourifhment.  The  common  opinion 
is  againll  this,  but  obfervation  proves  it  to  be  true  againft 
the  common  opinion.  The  vulgar  are  guided  by  this, 
however,  and  will  not  hoe  their  ground  in  dry  weather 
for  fear  of  letting  in  the  drought,  as  they  call  it ;  whereas 
hoeing  this  is  the  only  method  of  keeping  away  the 
drought,  and  without  either  this,  or  watering,  they  mull 
peri  Hi  in  thefe  feafons.  Tull’s  Horfe-  Hoeing  Hufbandry. 

HOG,  the  name  of  an  animal  too  well  known  to  need 
any  defcription  here. 

Thefe  creatures  are  very  advantageous  to  the  country¬ 
man,  not  only  for  their  great  increafe,  hut  alfo  becaufe 
they  feed  upon  what  would  otherwife  be  of  no  ufe  or  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  would  be  thrown  away ;  as  whey,  walkings 
of  tubs,  grounds  of  drinks,  dilh-water,  grains,  &c.  and 
their  flelh  being  bell  faked,  or  kept  in  pickle,  maybe  eat 
in  the  fpring,  when  other  meat  is  at  the  deareft  ;  befides 
the  help  it  alfords  to  the  taking  cff  the  produce  of  the 
garden,  and  the  variety  of  difhes  of  the  offal.  Swine  are 
indeed  very  greedy,  and  very  apt  to  root  up  ground,  and 
break  the  fences  ;  and  therefore  the  greater  care  mult  be 
taken  to  keep  them  both  well  rung  and  well  yoked. 

The  largeft  fwine,  and  the  greatefl  number  for  any 
particular  places,  are  bred  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  fome 
parts  of  Northamptonfhire,  and  in  the  clayey  countries 
adjacent ;  probably  from  the  large  quantities  of  beans  and 
peafe  fown  in  thofe  parts. 

The  wild  kind  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  juft  mentioned, 
but  are  much  more  hardy,  and  better  meat. 

In  the  choife  of  hogs,  chufe  fuch  to  breed  out  of  as 
have  long,  large  bodies,  are  deep  Tided  and  bellied,  that 
have  a  Ihort  nofe,  thick  thighs,  fhort  legs,  high  daws, 
thick  neck,  a  fhort  ftrong  groin,  and  a  thick  chine,  well 
fet  with  ftrong  briftles. 

To  have  too  many  fows  in  one  yard  is  not  good,  for 
their  increafe  is  fo  great,  that  they  will,  for  want  of  food, 
not  only  devour  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  but  eat  one 
another :  for  a  fow  will  bring  forth  pigs  three  time  in  a 
year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every  fixteen  weeks.  It  is 
common  for  them  to  have  thirteen  or  fourteen  pigs  at  a 
litter ;  but  the  fow  can  rear  no  more  than  flie  has  teats 
to  fuckle  them  with ;  the  reft  muft  therefore  be  deftroyed, 
or  put  to  other  fows.  If  the  fow  mifs  the  time  of  going 
to  boar,  that  flie  might  in  courfe  have  done,  give  her  fome 
oats  parched  in  a  pan,  in  her  wafli,  or  the  fmall  end  of  a 
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runnet  bag,  and  it  will  caufe  her  quickly  to  go  to  boar. 
The  pigs  which  you  rear,  after  you  have  chofen  out  the 
belt  for  boars  and  fows,  the  male  muft  be  gelt,  and  the 
fows  fpayed;  the  fpayed  gelts,  as  the  farmers  call  them, 
are  efteemed  the  moft  profitable,  becaufe  they  have  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  fat  upon  their  inwards,  than  other  hogs. 
Young  flioots,  which  are  fwine  of  about  three  quarters  of 
a  year  old,  are  belt  for  pork,  and  thofe  of  a  year,  or  a 
year  and  a  half,  for  bacon.  The  bell  age  for  a  fow  to 
bring  forth  pigs,  is  from  one  to  feven  years  old  ;  and  the 
beft  age  for  the  boar,  is  from  two  to  five  years  old,  at 
which  time  it  is  beft  to  geld  him,  or  fell  him  for 
brawn  ;  the  beft  pigs  to  rear,  are  thofe  which  are  pigged 
in  the  fpring,  and  thofe  pigged  in  March  for  pork  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  beft  way  of  taking  care  of  fwine,  is  to  feed  them 
fo  as  to  keep  them  in  middling  plight,  till  you  defign  to 
fat  them  ;  for  if  you  keep  them  too  fat,  it  will  endanger 
their  health  ;  and  too  lean  will  render  them  too  ravenous. 
It  is  good  to  give  them  fuch  fwill  as  you  have  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  to  make  them  come  home  to  their  ftyes. 
The  reft  of  the  day,  let  them  graze,  and  get  fuch  food  as 
they  can  ;  but  when  the  corn  is  upon  the  ground,  you 
muft  be  careful  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Moift  fedgy 
grounds  are  good  for  them,  the  roots  of  Avhich  they  will 
eat ;  and  all  forts  of  haws,  heps,  floes,  crabs,  acorns, 
maft,  chefnuts,  etc-  with  which,  if  you  have  plenty 
enough  to  fat  them,  their  flelh  will  eat  much  better  and 
fweeter  than  if  fatted  in  a  ftye.  Some,  indeed  fay,  their 
fat  will  not  be  fo  folid,  nor  fo  profitable,  and  therefore 
they  commonly  fhut  them  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
feed  them  with  dry  peas ;  but  this  is  a  miftake,  experience 
having  fhown,  that  hogs  fatted  with  acorns  only  have 
their  fat  as  folid  as  thofe  fatted  with  peas.  In  fatting  hogs 
in  ftyes,  they  obferve  to  give  them  meat  often,  and  but 
little  at  a  time,  that  it  may  be  always  frelh  ;  and  likewife 
to  give  them  as  much  water  as  they  will  drink,  and  to 
keep  them  very  clean,  which  will  help  their  fatting,  and 
improve  the  tafte  of  their  flelh.  But  where  the  hufband- 
man  lives  remote  from  woods,  or  the  year  Ihould  fail  of 
producing  acorns  or  mails,  they  commonly  fat  them 
wholly  in  ftyes  with  peas,  if  cheap  ;  if  dear,  the  meal  of 
barley,  rye,  or  offal  corn,  according  as  they  are  cheapeft, 
which  they  mix  with  water,  whey,  or  flammed  milk :  with 
thefe  they  feed  them  till  fat,  which  will  commonly  be  in 
about  a  month’s  time,  and  then  they  feed  them  with  peas 
a  little  before  they  kill  them. 

Obferve,  that  every  ftye  have  a  yard  well  paved  with 
ftone,  if  pofiible,  for  the  hog  to  go  out  and  eafe  and  air 
himfelf,  that  he  may  keep  his  lodging  the  cleaner. 

In  Leicefterfhire  they  have  a  very  eafy  method  of  fatten¬ 
ing  great  numbers  of  fwine,  which  they  do  by  flacking 
up  their  peas  and  beans  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  cottage. 
This  they  fet  near  fome  running  brook,  and  hedge  a  yard 
in  round  about  it;  taking  fome  part  of  the  ftream  into  the 
yard  for  the  hogs  to  drink  at ;  into  this  yard  they  turn 
fuch  a  number  of  hogs  as  they  think  their  peas  or  beans 
will  fat,  where  they  let  them  live  till  their  provifion  is 
confirmed,  cutting  the  rick  down,  and  giving  it  to  them 
as  they  can  eat  it.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry ,  vol  I.  p.  244. 

HOG-SHEEP,  or  Hoggrel ,  a  flieep  of  a  year  old. 

HOLT,  a  wood. 

HOLM,  an  ifland  in  a  river  ;  it  alfo  fignifies  the  holly. 

HOOP,  a  meaiure  equal  to  a  peck,  or  quarter  of  a 
bufliel. 
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HOP,  a  well  known  plant  of  the  reptile  kind,  whofe 
flower  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  beer,  and  other  malt- 
liquors. 

A  rich,  deep,  mellow,  dry  foil,  rather  inclining  to  fand 
than  clay,  is,  in  general,  belt  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
hops;  but  a  black  garden  mould  is  excellent  for  this  pur- 
pole.  Stiff  clays,  fpewy  lands,  fuch  as  are  apt  to  be  over¬ 
flown  by  floods,  hard  gravels,  llony  grounds,  very  Tandy 
ones,  and  fuch  as  are  not  at  leaft  a  foot  and  an  half  deep, 
are  altogether  improper  for  hops. 

The  belt  fituation  for  hop-grounds  is  fuch  as  inclines  to 
the  fouth,  or  lies  open  to  it,  fo  that  they  may  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fun  during  the  greatelt  part  of  the  day.  It 
mult  alfo  be  open,  for  the  air  to  have  a  free  paflage  and 
circulation  between  the  plants,  and  it  fhould  be  fo  flicker¬ 
ed  to  the  ealt,  north,  and  weft,  that  neither  the  frolty 
winds  in  the  fpring  may  cut  off  the  young  fprouts,  nor 
the  more  Itormy  ones  in  fummer  and  autumn  deltroy  the 
full  grown  hops. 

The  ground  and  fituation  being  chofen,  the  next  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  prepare  it  for  the  planting.  In  many  parts  of 
England,  when  the  ground  is  broken  up  for  this  purpofe, 
the  plough  goes  firft,  and  men  follow  it  with  the  fpades, 
with  which  they  dig  one  fpit  deep  in  the  furrows  where 
the  plough  has  palled,  throw  up  the  earth  thus  dug,  and 
fo  continue  to  plough  and  dig  till  the  whole  is  done. 
Either  this  tillage,  if  it  be  well  performed,  or  the  deep 
ploughings,  crofs-ploughings,  and  harrowings,  by  which 
careful  hulbandmen  prepare  their  land  for  corn,  will  fit 
this  for  being  fown  with  turnip  feeds  in  the  end  of  July, 
or  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  if  the  turnips  are  hoed  twice, 
fo  as  to  be  left  about  eight  inches  afunder,  they  will  yield 
a  good  crop,  the  weeds  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the  ground 
will  be  rendered  loofe  and  fine.  Another  good  plough¬ 
ing  after  the  turnips  are  taken  off",  will,  with  the  enfuing 
winter  mellowing,  render  it  fit  for  being  planted  with  hops 
in  the  fpring. 

The  belt  time  to  begin  ploughing  is  in  Odlober,  in 
order  that  the  foil  may  be  properly  prepared  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  winter’s  frofts,  rains,  and  fnows  ;  after 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  it  fhould  be  well  and 
deeply  ploughed  again,  and  well  harrowed  ;  and  after  an¬ 
other  ploughing  in  March,  which  will  be  of  very  great 
fervice,  it  fhould  be  harrowed  fine,  and  laid  as  even  as 
can  be. 

When  the  ground  is  in  proper  readinefs  for  planting, 
ftretch  along  a  ftraight  fide  of  the  field,  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  diftance  from  the  hedge,  and  parallel  to  it,  a 
line  with  knots  or  rags  tied  in  it,  as  far  afunder  as  you  de- 
fign  your  hills  to  be,  and  flick  in  the  ground  a  fharp- 
pointed  flick  at  every  knot,  as  marks  for  the  places  where 
the  hills  are  to  be  made  ;  continue  the  line  in  this  manner 
the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  from  this  firft  row 
you  may  mark  out  the  reft  of  the  field,  either  in  fquares, 
chequer-wife,  at  the  intended  diftance  of  the  hills,  or  in 
the  quincunx  form,  where  the  hills  of  every  row  lie  op- 
pofite  to  the  middle  of  the  firft,  in  a  triangular  form. 

The  diftance  of  the  hills  fhould  be,  in  feme  meafure, 
regulated  by  the  nature  and  goodnefs  of  the  foil :  but,  in 
every  cafe,  they  fhould  be  far  enough  afunder  to  admit 
the  hoe-plough  at  all  times  without  danger  to  the  plants. 
If  the  foil  be  dry  and  fhallow,  fix  or  feven  feet  will  be  a 
convenient  diftance :  but  if  it  be  rich,  moifl,  and  apt  to 
bear  large  hops  and  leaves,  it  may  be  right  to  allow  eight 
or  nine  feet  bet-.veen  the  hills. 
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The  moft  proper  feafon  for  planting  hops,  is  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  near  the  middle  of  April,  at  the 
time  when  they  begin  to  fhoot.  The  Kentifh  hufbandmen 
approve  likewife  of  October ;  but  the  common  forts  are 
not  to  be  procured  then,  unlcfs  it  be  from  aground  that 
is  to  be  dug  up  and  deftroyed  ;  befides  which,  there  is 
feme  danger  of  their  rotting  in  the  earth,  if  the  winter 
fhould  prove  very  wet. 

There  are  feveral  forts,  though  the  botanifts  allow  but 
one  fpecies  of  hops.  The  moft  efteemed  are,  the  long 
white,  the  oval,  and  the  long  fquare  garlic  hop.  Thefe 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  colour  and  fhape  of  their  bells, 
or  hops,  in  the  degree  of  bearing,  and  in  their  time  of 
ripening.  The  long  white  is  moft  valued,  becaufe  it  is  a 
great  bearer,  and  produces  the  moft  beautiful  hops  ;  for 
the  beauty  of  hops  confifls  in  their  being  of  a  pale  bright 
green  colour.  rIhe  oval  hop  is  beautiful,  but  does  not 
yield  fo  large  a  crop.  There  is  a  fort  of  this  kind  of  white 
hop,  called  the  early,  or  rath  hop,  which  ripens  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  the  common,  and  is  therefore  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  thofe  who  would  be  firft  at  market :  but  it  is  ten¬ 
derer  than  the  other,  and  does  not  bear  near  fo  plentifully. 
The  long  fquare  garlic  hop  is  the  greateft  bearer,  more 
hardy,  and  fomewhat  later  ripe  than  the  former  ;  but  by 
reafon  of  its  rednefs  towards  the  ftalk,  it  is  not  fo  beauti¬ 
ful  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  as 
the  other  forts.  « 

Few  hop  grounds  are  without  fome  plants  of  a  fort  of 
hop  which  many  call  the  female  hop,  but  very  errone- 
oully  ;  for  the  female  hop  is  that  which  is  cultivated  for 
ufe,  and  this,  which  others  name  more  properly  the  wild 
hop,  is  the  male.  Towards  the  middle  of  July,  it  puts 
out  a  great  number  of  long  loofe  bunches  of  fmall  flowers, 
not  at  all  like  the  true  hop  ;  and  in  fomewhat  lefs  than  a 
month  after,  that  is  to  fay,  juft  before  the  true  hop  begins 
to  blofl'om,  they  ripen,  and  with  the  leaft  motion  of  the 
wind,  fhed  a  farina,  which  is  wafted  all  around,  and  is  by 
fome,  not  improbably,  thought  to  be  of  ufe  to  impreg¬ 
nate  other  hops.  Thofe  who  are  of  this  opinion  advife, 
therefore,  to  leave  one  or  two  hills  of  them  Handing  in 
the  hop-ground.  But  the  common  pradlice  is  .  to  mark 
them  at  their  firft  appearance,  and  to  root  them  out  after¬ 
wards,  becaufe  they  do  not  bear  bells  or  hops,  and  as  they 
are  generally  the  ftrongeft  plants,  fets  might  otherwife  be 
taken  from  them  by  miftake. 

There  is  alfo  a  poor  ftarved  hop,  called  a  wild  hop, 
which  is  not  judged  to  be  a  diftinbt  fort,  but  a  hop  which 
has  degenerated  for  want  of  culture. 

The  planter  of  hops  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  in 
the  choice  of  his  plants,  or  fets,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  the  hop :  for  it  is  a  great  trouble  and  lofs  to 
him,  when  his  garden  proves  to  be  a  mixture  of  feveral 
forts  of  hops,  ripening  at  different  times.  He  who  plants 
the  three  forts  abovementioned,  viz.  the  early,  the  long 
white,  and  the  fquare  hop,  in  three  diftindl  parts  of  his 
ground,  will  have  the  conveniency  of  picking  them  fuc- 
ceflively  as  they  become  ripe. 

Hop  fets  are  cuttings  from  the  roots  or  branches  which 
grow  from  the  main  root  or  ftock.  They  fhould  be  pro¬ 
cured,  if  poflible,  from  grounds  planted  with  none  but 
the  fort  which  is  defined  ;  and  they  fhould  be  from  five  to 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints  or 
buds  on  them,  all  the  old  bind  and  hollow  part  of  the  fet 
being  cut  ofF. 
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The  ground  being  prepared  for  planting,  as  before  di¬ 
rected,  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  if  the  foil  be  light,  or  late  in  March, 
if  it  be  ftrong  and  moift,  make,  in  the  places  marked  out 
by  the  flicks  ftuck  in  them,  holes  about  twelve  or  fixteen 
inches  wide,  and  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  In  general,  ten  or  twelve  inches  will  be  a 
fufficient  depth.  If  the  ground  be  fhallow,  and  you  meet 
with  hard  clay  or  gravel,  by  no  means  enter  into  this,  for 
you  would  then  make  a  bafon  to  retain  water  ;  but,  in 
fuch  cafe,  inftead  of  going  deeper,  raife  up  a  fmall  hill  of 
good  mould.  If  there  is  a  good  depth  of  rich  mellow 
mould,  dig  the  hole  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  deep, 
and  you  will  find  the  hops  thrive  the  better  ;  for  their  tap 
roots  naturally  run  downward. 

When  all  things  are  ready  for  planting,  fill  up  the  holes 
with  the  mould  before  thrown  out  of  them,  if  it  be  na¬ 
turally  good,  after  having  firft  broke  it  fine  with  a  fpade : 
but  if  the  fame  earth  be  not  rich  enough,  make  ufe  of  fine 
frefh  mould,  or  of  the  comport  provided  for  this  purpofe. 
About  a  peck  or  two  of  this  will  be  fufficient  for  each 
hill ;  but  no  new  dung  fhould  be  put  into  the  hole  on  any 
account. 

Then,  with  a  dibble,  or  fetting  flick,  fuch  as  gardeners 
generally  ufe  for  planting  of  beans,  make  five  or  fix  holes, 
the  depth  of  your  fets,  one  in  the  middle,  perpendicular, 
and  the  reft  round  about,  Hoping  and  meeting  at  the  top 
near  the  center :  put  your  fets  therein,  fo  that  they  may 
ftand  even  with  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  and  then  prefs 
the  mould  clofe  to  them,  and  cover  them  with  fine  mould 
two  or  three  inches  thick.  A  flick  fhould  be  placed  on 
each  fide  of  the  hill  to  fecure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to  be  done 
in  the  following  fummer,  is  to  keep  the  hills  and  alleys 
clear  from  weeds  by  frequent  hoeings  ;  to  dig  the  ground 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  to  carry  off  all  the  ftones  that 
are  turned  up  by  digging  ;  to  raife  a  fmall  hill  about  the 
plants  ;  to  throw  fome  fine  mould  on  their  roots  ;  and,  in 
the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  to  twift  all 
the  vines  and  branches  together  into  a  bunch  or  loofe  knot, 
and  lay  them  thus  twilled  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  in  the  fecond  year,  when  the  weather  is 
kindly,  open  the  hills,  and  with  a  fliarp  knife,  cut  off  the 
(hoots  of  the  firft  year  to  within  an  inch  of  the  old  flock, 
together  with  all  the  younger  fuckers  that  have  fprung 
from  the  fets,  and  cover  the  flock  with  fine,  earth.  To 
keep  the  knife  fharp,  you  fhould  have  a  whetftone  always 
by  you  at  dreffing. 

In  the  third  and  following  years,  when  you  dig  your 
hop-ground  in  February,  let  the  earth  be  taken  away 
with  a  fpade  or  hoe,  round  about  the  hill,  very  near 
them,  that  you  may  the  more  conveniently  come  at  the 
flock  to  cut  it :  then  in  fair  weather,  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  if  your  hops  be  weak,  begin  to  drefs 
them  ;  but  if  they  are  ftrong,  and  in  heart,  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  March  will  be  the  beft  time  ;  for  late  dreffi- 
ing  reflrains  their  too  early  fpringing,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  many  injuries  to  the  hop. 

After  the  hops  are  drefled  in  the  fecond  year,  the  next 
bufinefs  is  to  pole  them.  Poles  of  only  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long  will  do  then  ;  but  in  the  third  year,  by  which 
time  they  come  to  their  full  bearing  date,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  poles  of  full  fize  :  this,  if  the  ground  be  rich,  and 
the  hop  vigorous,  will  be  from  fixteen  to  twenty  feet,  or 


even  more  ;  or  there  will  be  danger  of  lofing  great  part 
of  the  crop. 

If  the  hop  be  weak,  and  the  ground  not  rich,  the  poles 
fhould  not  be  more  than  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet 
long  for  fear  of  impoveriffiing  the  root  ;  for  the  hop  will 
foon  1  un  itfelf  out  of  heart  if  over  poled  ;  fo  that,  as  was 
faid  before,  there  is  more  danger  in  over  poling  than  in 
under  poling  ;  neither  can  a  good  crop  be  experiled  from 
an  over  poled  ground,  becaufe  the  branches  which  bear 
the  hops  grow  very  little  till  the  buds  have  over-reached 
the  poles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the  pole  is  too 
long.  Two  fmall  poles  are  fufficient  for  a  hill  in  a  young 
ground. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July  hops  begin  to  bloflbm, 
about  the  beginning  of  Auguft  they  bell,  and  in  forward 
years,  they  are  fometimes  ripe  at  the  end  of  Auguft,  or 
beginning  of  September.  AVhen  they  begin  to  change 
colour,  or  are  eafily  pulled  to  pieces,  when  they  emit  a 
fragrant  fwell,  and  when  their  feeds  begin  to  look  brown 
and  to  grow  hard,  you  may  conclude  that  they  are  ripe  s 
then  pick  them  with  all  expedition  ;  for  a  ftorm  of  wind 
will  do  them  great  mifchief  at  this  time ;  and  hops  pick¬ 
ed  green  and  bright,  without  bruifing  or  difcolouring, 
will  fell  for  a  third  part  more  than  thofe  that  are  otherwife. 

AVhen  the  poles  are  drawn  up  in  order  to  be  picked, 
the  vines  around  them  fhould  be  cut  afunder,  at  the  height 
•of  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  for  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  them  lower,  efpecially  while  the  hops  are  green, 
would  occafion  fo  great  a  flowing  of  the  fap,  as  would 
weaken  and  hurt  the  root. 

The  mod  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a 
long  fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin.  This  frame  is 
made  of  two  poles,  or  pieces  of  wood,  each  nine  or  ten 
feet  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad,  joined  together 
at  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  each  end,  by  two  other 
pieces  three  feet  long ;  and  it  is  l'upported  by  four  legs 
three  feet -and  a  half  high  ;  fo  that  there  remain  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  fpace  fix  feet  long,  three  wide,  and  three 
and  a  half  deep.  In  this  fpace  is  fixed  a  coarfe  linen 
cloth,  or  hop-bag,  cut  open  on  one  fide,  and  hung  hollow* 
either  by  hitching  it  on  tenter-hooks  along  the  infide  of 
the  frame,  or  by  ftretching  it  on  the  outfide  with  wooden 
fleewers,  to  receive  the  hops  as  they  are  picked.  Three 
men  or  women,  or  four  boys  or  girls,  may  ftand  on  each 
fide  of  the  frame,  and  pick  two  poles  at  a  time. 

AVhen  you  have  raifed  fome  poles,  bring  them  with  the 
bops  and  vines  on  them,  and  lay  them  lengthwife  upon 
the  frames  ;  or  ere£t  a  forked  prop  at  each  end  of  the 
frame,  and  reft  the  poles  thereon,  in  order  to  their  being 
picked.  There  is  no  occafion  to  ftrip  the  vines  from  the 
poles  in  order  to  their  being  picked.  The  workmen  who. 
railes  the  poles  generally  carries  them  to  the  frames,  and 
the  latter  being  very  light,  may  be  eafily  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  ground  to- another. 

The  ripeft  hops  fhould  be  firft  picked  :  but  if  the  hops 
appear  to  be  equally  ripe  in  all  parts  of  the  plantation, 
it  is  beft  to  begin  to  pick  them  on  the  eaft  or  north-fide  of 
the  ground,  the  more  effe£lually  to  guard  againft  the 
fouth-weft  wind’s  breaking  into  the  garden. 

Having  chofen  a  fpot  of  ground  which  contains  eleven 
hills,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill  which  is  in  the  center, 
and  after  thefe  are  picked,  remove  it  into  another  fpot  of 
the  fame  extent,  and  fo  proceed  till  the  whole  is  finiffied. 

The  hops  fhould  be  picked  as  free  as  poffible  from 
leaves  and  ftalks  j  for  thefe  would  be '  of  greater  preju¬ 
dice 
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dice  to  the  fale,  than  any  feeming  advantage  which  might 
be  expected  from  their  weight.  The  bin  fhould  be  emp¬ 
tied  two  or  three  times  a  day  into  a  large  cloth  of  coarfe 
linen,  in  which  the  hops  fhould  be  immediately  ditched 
up  with  flcewers,  and  carried  dire&ly  to  the  oaft,  or 
kiln,  to  be  dried  :  for  if  they  remain  long  in  the  bin,  or 
cloth,  they  will  fvveat  and  be  difcoloured. 

If  any  brown  hops  are  met  with  in  the  picking,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  feparate  them  from  the  reft,  by  putting 
them  into  a  balket  by  themfelves. 

If  the  weather  be  very  hot,  or  rainy,  cut  no  more  hops 
than  may  be  picked  in  an  hour  :  but,  if  it  be  poflible, 
gather  them  in  fair  weather  only,  and  when  they  are  dry ; 
for  this  precaution  will  fave  fome  expence  of  coals,  and 
contribute  to  the  better  prefervation  of  the  colour  when 
they  are  dried.  No  hops  fhould  be  gathered  when  the 
dew  is  on  them,  for  that  would  make  them  become 
mouldy. 

When  you  have  taken  the  poles  from  the  hills,  twift 
together  the  remaining  ends  of  the  binds,  that  they  may 
not  get  among  people’s  legs,  and  hinder  their  work. 

Before  you  draw  the  poles,  obferve  whether  the  hops  of 
one  pole  be  entangled  above  with  thofe  of  another,  and 
if  they  are,  cut  them  afunder  with  a  fharp  hook  fixed  at 
the  end  of  a  long  pole. 

If  the  garden  be  large,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  raife  a 
flied  in  the  midft  of  it,  to  fhelter  the  pickers  and  the 
hops  from  the  fun  and  rain  ;  and  to  lay  hops  in  overnight, 
to  be  picked  early  the  next  morning  before  the  dew  is 
off  the  other  hops.  This  fhed  will  alfo  ferve  for  pre- 
ferving  your  poles  in  winter. 

If  there  be  either  rain  or  dew  upon  the  hops  at  the 
time  when  they  muft  be  gathered,  (hake  the  pole,  and 
they  will  dry  the  fooner.  If  they  are  over- ripe  when 
gathered,  they  will  filed  their  feeds  in  which  the  chief 
ftrength  of  the  hop  confifts  ;  nor  will  they  then  look  fo 
green,  but  fomewhat  brown,  which  is  a  great  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  value.  It  therefore  is  better  to  pull  the 
hops,  a  little  before  they  are  ripe,  than  to  wait  till  they 
are  full  ripe.  Four  pounds  of  undried  hops,  thorough 
ripe,  will  make  one  pound  of  dry  ;  and  five  pounds  of 
hops  fcarcely  ripe,  though  in  their  full  prime,  will  make 
no  more  when  they  are  dried. 

There  are  two  principal  forts  of  hops,  viz.  the  green 
and  the  brown.  The  former  yields  by  much  the  beft 
colour  when  dried,  and  the  other  is  the  moft  plentiful 
bearer. 

Brown  hops  are  fit  for  brown  ale,  but  the  hops  for 
fine  pale  beer  muft  be  green  ;  for  which  reafon  thefe 
laft  are  moft  efteemed. 

As  faft  as  you  pick  hops,  dry  them  on  a  kiln  ;  other- 
wife  they  will  change  colour  :  but  if  you  cannot  dry 
them  immediately,  and  muft  keep  them  a  little  while, 
fpread  them  on  a  floor,  and  by  that  means  the  damage 
which  they  will  receive  in  a  day  or  two  will  not  be  great. 

They  who  have  five  or  fix  acres  of  hops,  may  employ 
ten  frames  at  a  time  in  picking. 

If  any  of  the  rath-ripe,  or  early  hops,  which  bloflom 
and  ripen  a  week  or  ten  days  fooner  than  the  other  forts, 
happen  to  be  intermixed  in  the  fame  plantation,  they 
fhould  be  watched  carefully,  in  order  to  their  being  ga¬ 
thered  in  time  ;  for  if  they  hang  till  they  are  over  ripe, 
they  will  fhed  their  feeds,  turn  brown,  and  thereby  not 
only  become  bad  themfelves,  but  fpoil  the  fale  of  the 
others  with  which  they  are  mixed.  It  is  therefore  ad- 
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vifable  to  mark  at  the  blofioming  feafon,  the  hills  in  which 
they  are,  in  order  to  dig  them  up  and  replant  thofe  fpots, 
for  the  trouble  of  pulling  them  up  feparately,  when  they 
are  fcattered  here  and  there  in  a  hop-ground,  and  of  car¬ 
rying  them,  fometimes  a  confiderable  way,  to  a  convenient 
place,  to  be  picked,  is  very  great,  and  cannot  be  avoided 
otherwife  than  by  either  banifhing  them  totally,  which 
would  not  be  quite  confiftent  with  the  hufbandman’s  pro¬ 
fit,  as  they  fetch  a  good  price  by  their  coming  firft  to 
market ;  or,  which  is  the  beft  way,  by  planting  them  in  a 
garden  by  themfelves. 

Very  particular  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  hops  be 
thoroughly  and  equally  dried.  In  this  lies  the  greateft  di- 
ficulty  in  the  art  and  management  of  them  :  for  if  they 
are  over-dried,  they  will  change  colour,  look  brown,  and 
be  judged  to  be  burnt,  whereby  their  value  will  be  great¬ 
ly  diminifhed  ;  and  if  they  be  under-dried,  they  will  lofe 
their  colour  and  flavour.  Experience  has  fhewn,  that  an 
handful  only  of  under-dried  hops  will  fpoil  many  pounds 
of  others,  by  taking  away  their  fine  fmell  and  colour. 

The  beft  way  of  drying  them  is  with  a  charcoal  fire, 
on  a  kiln  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of  the  fame  form  and 
fafhion  as  is  ufedfor  drying  of  malt,  under  which  head  this 
common  fort  of  kiln  will  be  more  particularly  fpoken  of 
hereafter.  It  is  found  to  fuffice  in  places  where  onl  y  a  few 
hops  are  raifed,  and  a  great  deal  of  malt  is  made:  but 
where  the  hop-planters  have  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
hops  than  can  be  dried  in  due  time  on  their  malt-kiln, 
(for  hops,  as  was  faid  before,  ought  to  be  dried  as  foon  as 
poflible  after  they  are  picked)  they  build,  in  the  following 
manner,  feveral  fmall  kilns  on  purpofe  for  drying  of  hops. 

Eight  or  ten  acres  of  hop-ground  require  a  building  of 
about  fixty  feet  long,  and  fifteen  wide  in  the  clear.  At  one 
end  of  this  building  is  a  boarded  room,  to  receive  the  green 
hops  which  are  brought  from  the  hop-ground,  and  which 
lie  fpread  out  there  till  there  be  room  to  put  them  on  the 
kilns  :  at  the  end  of  the  building  is  another  large  boarded 
room,  for  receiving  the  hops  from  the  kiln  when  they  are 
dried,  and  for  them  to  lie  in  heaps  to  fweattill  they  are  fit 
for  bagging.  In  the  intermediate  part  of  the  building,  three 
or  four  kilns,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  fquare  each,  are  con- 
ftrudded  thus,  clofe  to  one  another. 

If  the  middle  building  is,  wewillfuppofe,  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  there  will  be  room  for 
three  kilns  of  eight  feet  fquare  each  in  the  clear,  and  for 
their  refpeflive  walls.  Thefe  kilns  fhould  lie  in  a  line 
along  the  back  wall,  and  will  come  forward  above  nine 
feet ;  fo  that  there  will  remain  a  paflage  five  feet  wide  and 
twenty-eight  feet  long  at  the  front  of  their  kilns. 

To  form  each  kiln,  build  the  walls  of  brick,  nine 
inches  thick,  and  let  each  of  the  four  fides  be  eight  feet 
long  in  the  clear,  and  feven  feet  high.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  kiln  are,  in  the  upper  part,  the  bed  or  floor 
whereon  the  hops  are  to  be  laid  in  order  to  their  being 
dried;  and  in  the  under  part,  the  furnace,  fteddle,  or 
la’nthorn,  for  the  fire.  The  bed  or  floor  in  a  kiln  of  eight 
feet  fquare,  fhould  be  about  fix  feet  from  the  lower  floor, 
fo  that  it  will  be  about  a  foot  below  the  top  of  the  wall. 
This  foot  of  wall  rifling  above  the  bed,  ferves  to  keep  in 
the  hops  on  the  kiln,  and  for  men  to  walk  upon  round 
about  the  kiln,  to  look  to  the  drying  of  the  hops.  The 
bed,  or  floor,  may  be  made  of  wooden  rails  an  inch  fquare, 
laid  very  even  and  level,  into  a  crofs  beam,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  afunder  :  or  if  the  kiln  be  arched  below,  the  floor 
may  be  laid  with  long  bricks,  or  ftones  refting  on  the  tops 
O  O  2  of 
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of  the  afcheS,  at  about  two  inches  diftance  from  each  other. 

In  making  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln,  place  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  at  the  bottom,  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
wall  of  the  kiln,  and  let  it  be  fourteen  inches  wide  and 
fixteen  high.  Joining  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  on  the 
infide,  build  the  fteddle  or  lanthorn,  of  brick,  four  inches 
thick.  This  lanthorn  fhould  be  fourteen  or  fixteen  inches 
wide,  three  feet  perpendicularly  high  in  the  fide  walls,  and 
it  fhould  reach  from  the  front  wall  of  the  kiln  to  within  a 
foot  and  an  half  of  the  back  wall ;  fo  that  there  will  be 
room  fora  man  to  pafs  between  it  and  the  back  wall,  and 
the  length  of  the  lanthorn  thus  made  will  be  about  fix  feet. 
On  its  fide  walls,  bricks  of  a  foot  length  are  to  be  raifed 
on  their  ends,  leaning  to  and  bearing  upon  one  another, 
fo  as  to  form  a  covering  lilre  the  roof  of  a  houfe  ;  or  the 
top  of  the  lanthorn  may  be  regularly  arched  over. 

In  building  the  fide  walls  of  the  lanthorn,  after  you 
have  laid  the  two  fir  ft  rows  of  brick,  leave  at  the  end  of 
•every  brick  in  the  three  or  four  following  rows,  an  open 
fpace  or  hole,  four  or  five  inches  wide,  checquer-wife, 
both  in  the  fides  and  in  the  back,  and  lay  the  uppermoft 
row  or  two  of  bricks  clofe  together,  as  in  the  bottom 
rows,  for  the  better  fupport  of  the  roof.  By  this  means 
there  will  be  three  or  four  rows  of  holes,  which  are  de- 
figned  to  convey  the  heat  equally  to  all  parts  under  the 
hair-cloth.  The  roof  fhould  be  well  plaiftered  on  the  infide 
with  hair  and  lime,  that  it  may  the  better  reflect  the  heat. 

In  the  front-part  of  the  kiln,  on  one  fide  of  the  furnace, 
and  at  the  height  of  two  feet  from  the  ground,  a  fmall 
door  fhould  be  made,  three  feet  high,  and  two  wide,  fo 
that  a  man  may  eafily  get  in  to  fet  every  thing  to  rights 
about  the  fteddle.  There  fhould  alfo  be  fteps  or  flairs  to 
go  to  the  upper  floor,  where  the  hops  are  dried  ;  and  as 
there  is  a  paflage  below,  five  feet  wide,  along  the  front  of 
the  kilns  ;  fo  will  there  be,  diredlly  over  head  on  the  up¬ 
per  floor,  a  like  paflage,  which  will  be  of  ufe  for  bringing 
green  hops  from  their  room,  and  laying  them  on  the 
%iln,  and  for  carrying  them  to  the  ftore-room  after  they  are 
dried.  For  greater  conveniency,  both  thefe  rooms  fhould 
be  on  the  fame  floor  as  the  upper-part  of  the  kiln. 

A  farther  caution  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  is  that  no 
holes  be  made  within  a  foot  of  the  fire-place  or  mouth  of 
the  furnace,  and  that  all  the  parts  about  the  kiln  be  con- 
ftrudted  fo  clofe  that  no  wind  or  air  nrny  poffibly  get  in. 
The  farther  end  of  the  fteddle  fhould  be  built  of  brick  up 
to  the  top,  with  holes  in  it  as  in  the  fides. 

The  kiln  fhould  be  fquare,  and  may  be  ten,  twelve, 
or  fourteen  feet  over  at  the  top  ;  but  there  fhould  be  a  due 
proportion  between  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln, 
and  the  fize  of  the  fteddle  where  the  fire  is  kept,  viz.  if 
the  kiln  be  twelve  feet  fquare  on  the  top,  it  fhould  be  nine 
feet  high  from  the  fire,  and  the  fteddle  fhould  be  fix  feet 
and  an  half  fquare ;  and  fo  proportionably  in  other  dimen- 
fions.  Thefe  kilns  are  made  at  a  fmall  expence. 

In  drying  of  hops,  firft  lay  the  hair-cloth  very  even  on 
the  bed  or  floor  of  the  kiln,  and  fpread  the  green  hops 
thereon,  about  fix  inches  thick,  laying  them  with  a  rake 
as  frnooth  as  poflible,  not  thicker  in  one-place  than  an¬ 
other.  Let  the  kiln  be  moderately  warmed  before  you  lay 
on  the  hops  ;  then  keep  an  even  and  fteady  fire  under 
them,  but  not  too  fierce  at  firft,  for  fear  of  fcorching 
them;  and  let  not  the  fire  flacken,  but  rather  increafe  it 
till  the  hops  are  nearly  dried,  left  the  moifture  or  fweat, 
which  the  fire  has  raifed,  fall  back  and  difcolour  the  hops. 
For  thefe  reafons  chiefly  it  is,  that  no  cool  air  fhould  be 
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fullered  to  come  into  the  kiln  while  the  hops  are  drying, 
and  that  wind,  which  would  make  the  fire  burn  too  vio¬ 
lently,  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  blow  on  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace.  After  the  hops  have  lain  thus  about  feven, 
eight,  or  nine  hours,  have  left  off  fweating,  and  leap  up 
when  beaten  with  a  flick,  then  turn  them  upfide  down 
with  a  broad  malt-fhovel,  orfcoop  made  for  that  purpofe, 
or  call  them  up  into  a  heap  in  the  middle,  and  afterwards 
fpread  them  equally  on  all  fides.  Let  them  remain  in  this 
fituation  for  two  or  three  hours  more,  till  every  hop,  if 
poflible,  be  thoroughly  and  equally  dried ;  and  then  with 
a  hair-cloth,  remove  them  to  the  heap  where  they  are  to 
lie  till  they  are  bagged.  If  they  do  not  dry  in  one  place 
fo  much  as  in  the  reft,  which  may  be  perceived  by  touch¬ 
ing  them  with  a  flick  or  wand,  and  obferving  whether 
they  rattle  when  fo  touched,  as  they  will  do  when  dry  ; 
make  them  thinner  in  the  places  where  they  rattle  leaft. 
They  mull  not  be  turned  while  they  fweat ;  for  that  will 
burn  them,  and  make  them  lofe  their  colour.  The  fire 
may  be  diminifhed  a  little  before  they  are  turned,  and  re¬ 
freshed  again  afterwards :  but  thofe  times  excepted,  the 
heat  fhould  be  kept  as  equal  as  poflible. 

Hops  are  fully  dried  when  their  inner  flalks  become 
brittle  and  break  fhorton  rubbing,  and  when  their  leaves 
fall  off  eafily,  and  feel  very  crifp.  When  they  crackle 
and  leap  a  little,  as  they  will  do  upon  the  burfting  of  their 
feed,  then  is  the  time  to  take  them  off  the  kiln. 

If  the  fuel  ufed  for  this  purpofe  be  either  wood  or  turf, 
it  fhould  be  charred  firft,  becaufe  fmoke  fpoils  the  colour 
and  fmell  of  hops.  Charcoal  made  of  old  rotten  poles  is 
molt  commonly  ufed.  Cinders  of  fea-coal  are  alfo  very 
good  ;  and  it  is  found  by  experience  that  Kilkenny  coal 
dries  hops  perfectly  well,  becaufe  it  does  not  fmoke,  and 
gives  a  conftant  uniform  heat  for  a  long  time.  The 
fire  fhould  be  made  at  the  mouth  only  of  the  furnace  ;  for 
the  air  will  difperfe  the  heat  fuflkiently  from  thence  to 
all  parts  of  the  kiln  :  and  that  it  may  be  conftantly  of 
the  fame  gentle  degree,  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  weak, 
it  may  be  of  fervice  to  make  ufe  of  a  thermometer,  by 
marking  upon  which  the  degree  of  heat  proper  for  dry¬ 
ing  hops,  as  foon  as  that  degree  is  afeertained  by  expe¬ 
riment,  you  may  always  after  know  how  to  regulate 
your  fire  with  great  exa£tnefs :  for,  putting  the  thermo¬ 
meter  within-fide  the  kiln  for  a  fliort  time,  you  may 
obferve,  by  the  height  of  the  liquor, .when  the  heat  is 
come  to  a  right  pitch,  and  when  it  is  either  too  high 
or  too  low,  and  fo  increafe  or  flacken  the  fire  accord¬ 
ingly.  Any  fervant  may,  with  the  help  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  be  able  to  mend  and  correct  the  fire  with  great 
certainty,  and  not  be  liable  to  commit  miftakes,  which 
often  prove  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  hops.  When 
you  begin  drying,  lofe  no  time  in  the  profecution  of  that 
work,  but  employ  people  night  and  day,  to  attend  it 
with  the  utmoft  care,  till  it  be  finifhed.  A  large  malt- 
fhovel  full  of  charcoal,  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  of  a  kiln  eight  feet  fquare,  will  laftan  hour. 

It  is  obferved  that  hops  dried  in  the  fun  lofe  their 
richnefs  of  flavour,  as  other  herbs  do  when  they  are 
dried  that  way.  If  they  are  laid  on  a  floor  to  dry, 
without  ufing  a  fire,  they  will  lofe  their  ftrength,  be 
apt  to  fweat  or  ferment  upon  change  of  weather,  and 
not  be  fit  for  packing.  Fire  exhales  their  watery  parts, 
and,  by  retaining  the  oily,  preferves  their  flavour  and 
colour. 

Hops  break  all  to  powder  if  they  are  bagged  hot  from 
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the  kiln.  To  prevent  this,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  a  heap, 
to  fweat  and  grow  tough  ;  and  if  they  are  then  covered 
for  a  while  clofe  with  blankets,  to  keep  the  air  from  them, 
they  will  bag  the  better.  There  is  no  limited  time  for 
their  fweating,  that  varying  according  to  the  weather: 
three  or  four  days  are  commonly  fufficient ;  but  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  rule,  that  when  the  hops  feel  moift  and  clammy, 
and  can  be  fqueezed  in  the  hand,  or  trodden  clofe,  with¬ 
out  breaking,  they  are  then  fit  for  bagging.  The  harder 
they  are  trodden,  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  bags  proper  for  this  occafion  are  made  of  coarfe 
linen  cloth.  They  are  commonly  about  eleven  feet 
long,  and  near  two  yards  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  contain  about  two  hundred  and  a  half  weight  of 
hops/  The  fmall  bags,  called  pockets,  contain  about 

half  that  weight.  ■  - 

The  manner  of  bagging  is  thus :  make  a  round  or  a 
fquare  hole,  but  a  round  one  is  mod  convenient,  about 
twenty-fix  or  thirty  inches  over,  in  the  floor  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  where  the  hops  are  laid  in  heaps  after  they  are  fweat- 
ed.  This  hole  fhould  be  large  dnough  to  receive  the  bag, 
and  for  a  man  to  go  up  and  down  it  with  eafe.  Tie  with 
a  piece  of  packthread,  an  handful  of  hops  in  each  lower 
corner  of  the  bag,  to  ferve  as  handles  for  the  more  eafy 
lifting  or  removing  of  the  bag  ;  and,  with  packthread, 
fallen  the  mouth  of  the  bag  to  a  frame,  or  hoop,  fome- 
what  larger  than  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  that  the  hoop 
may  reft  on  its  edges,  and  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  hops  when  the  bag  is  full,  and  of  the  man 
who  treads  them.  The  upper  part  of  the  bag  being  thus 
fixed  by  the  hoop,  let  the  reft  of  it  hang  down  through 
the  hole ;  but  not  fo  near  to  the  lower  floor  as  to  touch 
the  ground :  then  throw  into  it  a  bufhel  or  two  of  hops, 
and  let  a  man  go  into  the  bag,  and  with  fhoes  that  have 
no  heels,  tread  the  hops  down  on  every  fide,  as  hard  as  he 
can,  till  they  lie  clofe.  Let  more  hops  be  then  call  into 
the  bag,  and  be  trodden  down  as  before  ;  and  continue 
this  till  the  bag  is  full.  When  that  is  done,  untie  it  from  the 
hoop,  let  it  down,  and  few  up  its  mouth  as  clofe  as  you  can, 
obferving  at  the  fame  time  to  tie  up  fome  hops  in  the  up¬ 
per  corners,  as  was  done  before  in  the  lower.  The  hard¬ 
er  the  hops  are  preffed,  and  the  clofer  and  thicker  the  bag 
is,  the  longer  and  better  the  hops  will  keep. 

When  they  are  thus  bagged,  lay  them  upon  a  boarded 
floor,  and  in  a  dry  place  ;  for  dampnefs  would  injure  them 
greatly.  At  the  fame  time  all  proper  meafures  muft  be 
taken  to  guard  aga'mft  rats  and  mice,  which,  though  they 
do  not  eat  hops,  are  very  apt  to  fpoil  them,  by  making 
nefts  and  lodging  in  them. 

Some,  in  treading  the  hops,  ufe  a  fifty  pound  weight, 
fattened  to  a  rope,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bag. 
The  man  in  the  bag  treads  about  with  his  feet,  and  lilts 
it  up  now  and  then,  to  prefs  them  the  clofer  together. 

As  foon  as  the  hops  are  picked,  ftrip  their  haulm  or  vines 
from  olf  the  poles,  and,  as  your  laft  work,  lay  the  poles 
up  fo  that  they  may  be  preferred.  This  is  done  either  by 
flacking,  piling,  or  houling. 

The  (lacking  is  performed  thus:  fet  up  three  poles,  like 
an  erect  triangle,  or  rather  fix  poles,  let  into  the  ground 
with  an  iron  crow,  and  placed  circularly,  but  inclining  to 
one  another  fo  as  to  meet,  and  be  tied  fall  together  with 
bands  of  the  haulm  of  the  hops,  within  a  yard  of  the  top. 
The  poles  deftined  for  the  fame  (lack  fhould  then  be  erect¬ 
ed  fpeedily  againft  this  frame ;  for  if  they  are  fullered  to 
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lie  on  the  ground,  efpecially  in  wet  weather,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  damage  in  a  fortnight,  than  by  their  {landing 
out  upright  all  the  reft  of  the  year.  When  they  are  fet 
up,  about  three  hundred  to  a  flack,  bind  them  round  with 
a  rope  of  twilled  haulm,  to  keep  them  together.  By  this 
means  the  outer  poles  only  are  fubject  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  and  keep  all  the  inner  ones  dry,  excepting  at 
their  tops  and  bottoms,  the  former  of  which  are  for  the 
moll  part  expofed  to  the  air,  as  the  latter  are  to  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a  good  method  to  cover 
the  top  of  the  Hacks  of  poles  with  haulm,  and  to  lay  Hones, 
bricks,  or  fand,  at  their  bottom,  to  preferve  their  but 
ends  from  rotting. 

Many  chufe  to  pile  them  up  lengthwife,  in  different 
parts  of  the  hop  ground,  laying  three  or  four  old  poles 
athwart  at  bottom,  to  preferve  them  from  the  dampnefs 
of  the  earth,  and  fetting  feveral  poles  ere£l  in  the  ground 
on  each  fide  of  the  pile  to  prevent  its  flipping:  they  then 
lay  the  poles  on  one  another,  placing  the  fmaller  ends  in¬ 
wards,  and  the  bigger  outward ;  fo  that  the  pile  fhould 
confequently  be  fomewhat  longer  than  the  poles:  and 
when  it  is  railed  high  enough,  they  bind  it  acrofs  with 
ropes  of  twilled  haulm,  to  keep  it  upright  and  Heady,  and 
then  cover  it  with  haulm,  to  defend  the  poles  from  rain* 
This  is  a  better  method  than  the  former  ;  but  the  bell  way 
of  all  to  preferve  the  poles,  is  to  build  in  the  hop  ground  a 
Hied  or  two,  which  may  ferve  as  a  fhelter  for  picking  the 
hops  in  fummer,  and  laying  up  the  poles  in  winter,  with 
leaft  danger  of  their  being  hurt  or  ftolen. 

From  October  to  March,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
in  the  hop  ground,  but  to  provide  and  bring  manure  into 
it,  and  to  give  the  alleys  their  winter’s  digging  or  plough¬ 
ing. 

If  you  bring  dung  into  your  ground,  be  fure  it  be  well 
rotted,  and  lay  it  on  the  alleys  to  mix  with  the  earth,  but 
not  on  the  hills,  dung  being  apt  to  produce  vermin, 
which  are  extremely  injurious  to  hop^.  Cold  dungs,  fuck 
as  cows  and  hogs  dung,  are  better  for  hops  than  horie 
dung,  unlefs  the  foil  be  cold  and  wet,  and  then  hot  dung, 
fuch  as  that  of  flieep,  and  even  of  pigeons,  will  not  be 
improper. 

A  fmall  dunging  every  fecond  year  is  fufficient,  and  a 
plentiful  dunging  will  ferve  for  three  years,  if  the  foil  be 
tolerably  good. 

Dung  was  formerly  more  in  ufe  for  hop  grounds  than  it 
is  at  prefent,  experience  having  {hewn,  that  lime,  lime- 
ftone,  gravel,  fea-fand,  marie,  efpecially  the  (belly  marie, 
allies,  and  many  other  manures,  are  the  moil  proper 
means  of  correcting  the  defects  of  foils,  anlwer  the  end- 
better,  and  laft  much  longer. 

The  management  of  the  hop  ground  during  the  third 
and  every  fubfequent  year  ((or  it  will  continue  to  yield 
good  crops  during  upwards  of  twenty  years,  if  it  be 
rightly  cultivated)  is  the  time  as  above  directed ;  lo  that 
it  will  require  pretty  conftant  care  and  attendance,  efpe^ 
daily  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  you  may  lay  down  as  a  certain  rule,  that,  the- 
more  pains  you  take,  and  the  greater  expence  you  are  at, 
in  the  due  culture  of  the  ground,  and  management  of  the 
hops,  the  greater  will  be  your  profit. 

The  charge  of  an  acre  of  hop  ground,  in  moft  parts 
of  England  where  hops  are  cultivated,  is  computed  thus:, 
three  pounds  for  the  hufbandry,  four  pounds  for  the  wear 

of  the  poles,  five  pounds  for  picking  and  drying,  one 
1  pound 
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pound  ten  (hillings  for  dung,  one  pound  for  rent,  and  ten 
(hillings  for  tythe  ;  in  all,  fifteen  pounds  a  year :  but  in 
fome  places  they  pay  four  or  five  pounds  an  acre  yearly  for 
the  rent  of  the  land. 

The  hop  planters  in  England  commonly  agree  with 
hop  dreflers,  to  do,  for  three  pounds  to  three  pounds  ten 
(hillings  an  acre,  all  the  hufbandry  part,  in  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  the  fummer  and  winter  digging  of  the  ground,  the 
pruning  and  dreffing  of  the  hops  and  hills,  the  poling  and 
tying,  feveral  hoeings  and  making  up  the  hills  from  time 
to  time,  the  laying  of  the  dung  on  the  ground,  and  all 
other  works,  except  the  bringing  of  the  dung  to  the 
ground,  and  the  picking  and  drying  of  the  hops,  which 
laft  bufineffes  are  performed  by  others  ;  fo  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  has  little  trouble  with  his  hop  ground  :  he  need  only 
be  careful  that  the  undertaker  does  every  part  of  the  work 
in  its  proper  feafon  ;  and  it. is  fo  much  the  intereft  of  the 
undertaker  to  be  pun£tual  in  this,  that,  if  he  negledls 
hoing  when  the  weeds  appear,  he  will,  by  fuch  negled, 
greatly  multiply  his  trouble  and  labour  in  rooting  them 
out  aftertvards. 

An  Englifh  acre  requires  about  three  thoufand  poles,  the 
price  of  which  varies  according  to  their  fize.  In  feveral 
places  it  is  ufual  to  give  as  many  (hillings  for  an  hundred 
poles  as  the  poles  are  feet  long  ;  fo  that  for  an  hundred 
poles  of  twenty  feet  long  they  give  twenty  (hillings ;  but 
where  poles  are  in  great  plenty,  they  give  but  fifteen  (hil¬ 
lings  for  thofe  of  that  length.  A  recruit  of  five  hundred 
poles  yearly  will  keep  an  acre  of  hop  ground  in  conftant 
repair ;  fo  that  poles  are  about  a  third  part  of  the  yearly 
charge,  the  picking  and  drying  are  eftimated  at  another 
third,  and  the  reft  is  laid  out  in  the  managing  of  the 
ground. 

The  hop  planters  in  England  reckon,  that  they  have 
nut  a  moderate  return  when  the  produce  of  an  acre  of 
hops  does  not  fell  for  more  than  thirty  pounds.  They 
frequently  have  fifty,  fixty,  eighty,  or  an  hundred  pounds 
for  an  acre :  nay,  fome  have  got  confiderably  more  than 
even  this  laft  fum  for  every  acre  of  hops,  at  a  time  when 
the  crops  of  other  hop  grounds  have  failed  in  general, 
and  theirs  have  fucceeded.  But  if,  on  one  hand,  fuch 
extraordinary  profit,  being  very  uncertain,  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon ;  fo,  on  the  other,  it  (hould  not  be  paffed 
over  quite  unnoticed,  becaufe  it  is  among  the  chances 
which  may  make  amends  for  failing  years.  Upon  the 
whole,  if  the  total  charge  of  an  acre  of  hops  is  computed 
ns  above,  at  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  its  produce,  at  an 
average  of  years,  at  thirty  pounds  only,  the  clear  profit 
from  an  acre  will  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year. 

Though  it  be  common  in  England  to  fee  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  acres  of  hop  ground  in  the  hands  of  one 
man ;  and  though  fome  who  fpare  neither  care,  induftry, 
or  expence,  to  make  their  plantations  of  this  kind  flourifh, 
receive  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  for  their  hops,  not- 
withftanding  the  high  price  of  labour,  manure,  and  every 
other  article  relating  to  their  proper  management ;  yet 
the  intelligent  hufbandman  will  eafily  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
prudent  for  poor  farmers,  or  men  of  (mall  fortune,  to  en¬ 
gage  far  in  this  branch  of  improvement ;  for  it  requires  a 
pretty  confiderable  ftock  at  firft  to  cultivate  a  large  plan¬ 
tation,  to  furnifh  it  with  poles,  and  to  perform  every 
other  requifite.  The  expence  will  neceffarily  be  great, 
and  the  undertaker  muft  expedl  to  lie  out  of  his  money 
for  two  or  three  years,  before  he  can  have  any  return  of 
profit ;  and  even  when  his  hops  do  come  to  their  bearing- 
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ftate,  and  he  is  in  hopes  of  making  good  the  charges  he 
has  been  at,  a  bad  feafon  may  fruftrate  his  expectation. 
Small  parcels  of  hops,  fuitable  to  the  abilities  of  the  far¬ 
mer  ;  for  even  the  pooreft  may  eafily  fpare  time  and  la¬ 
bour,  to  plant  a  few  of  them  in  a  corner  of  his  garden, 
or  other  ground,  and  to  fet  fallies,  willows,  or  afh,  for 
poles  in  his  hedges  or  elfewhere,  will  yield  him  a  pretty 
profit,  without  his  laying  out  any  money:  fo  that,  in  fet- 
ting  forth  the  expences  and  rifk  which  attend  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  hops,  we  mean  only  to  caution  the  hufbandman, 
whofe  circumftances  are  but  middling,  againft  embarking 
too  far  in  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

Ground  that  is  fit  for  the  raifing  of  hops,  is  alfo  fit  for 
the  raifing  of  hop-poles  of  one  kind  or  other.  But  to  be 
more  particular :  low,  wet,  cold,  marfliy,  boggy  foils,  or 
fuch  as  are  fituated  near  rivers,  are  fit  for  all  the  aquatic 
forts,  fuch  as  poplars,  abeles,  alders,  willows,  ofiers,  and 
fallies,  which  produce  hop-poles  in  four  or  five  years  from 
their  firft  planting.  If  the  foil  be  dry  and  warm,  or  a 
ftrong,  mellow,  rich  loam,  the  afh  and  the  chefnut, 
which  make  the  beft  poles  for  hops,  will  thrive  greatly 
therein,  and  be  fit  for  poles  in  nine  or  ten  years  from  the 
time  of  fetting  them  :  and  if  thefe  are  planted  around  the 
hop-ground,  they  will  both  (helter  the  ground,  and  afford 
a  fupply  of  poles,  without  the  expence  of  carriage.  Elms 
alfo  are  quick  growers  ;  and  when  they  are  planted  clofe 
together,  they  (hoot  up  tall  and  (trait,  and  make  good 
poles. 

Afh  and  chefnut  poles,  but  efpecially  thofe  of  chefnut, 
are  fo  tough  and  durable,  that  three  fets  of  them  will  laft 
twenty  years :  but  poles  of  alder,  poplar,  abele,  ofiers, 
or  fallies  foon  rot,  or  become  brittle  ;  fo  that  five  fets  of 
them,  at  leaft,  will  be  requifite  within  that  time.  The 
aquatic  kinds  are  therefore  to  be  efteemed  only  for  a  firft 
fupply,  till  the  plantations  of  afh  and  chefnut  become  fit 
for  the  future  recruit  of  the  hop  ground. 

Hops  are,  like  other  vegetables,  liable  to  various  acci¬ 
dents  and  diftempers,  the  principal  and  moft  fatal  of  which 
are  the  fly,  the  fen  or  mould,  the  mildew,  and  what  the 
planters  call  fire-blafts. 

The  reverend  Dr.  Hales,  treating  of  this  fubjeft  in  his 
excellent  Treatife  of  Vegetable  Statics,  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  ftate  of  hops  in  Kent,  in  the  year 
1725,  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Auften  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  was  a  very  great  planter,  and  an  accurate  ob- 
ferver. 

“  In  mid  April,  not  half  the  (hoots  appeared  above 
ground  ;  fo  that  the  planters  knew  not  how  to  pole  them 
to  the  beft  advantage. 

“  Upon  opening  the  hills,  this  defe£l:  of  the  (hoot  was 
found  to  be  owing  to  the  multitude  and  variety  of  vermin 
that  lay  preying  upon  the  roots,  and  of  which  the  increafe 
was  imputed  to  a  long  and  almoft  uninterrupted  feries  of 
dry  weather  for  three  months  before.  Towards  the  end 
of  April,  many  of  the  hop  vines  were  infefted  with 
flies. 

“  About  the  20th  of  May  there  was  a  very  unequal  ap¬ 
pearance,  fome  vines  being  run  feven  feet,  others  not 
above  three  or  four,  fome  juft  tied  to  poles,  and  fome 
not  vifible ;  and  this  difproportionate  inequality  in 
their  fize  continued  through  the  whole  time  of  their 
growth. 

“  The  flies  now  appeared  upon  the  leaves  of  the  for¬ 
warded  vines,  but  not  in  fuch  numbers  here  as  they  did 
in  moft  other  places.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  flies 

increafed, 
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increafed,  yet  not  fo  as  to  endanger  the  crop  ;  but  in  dif- 
tant  plantations  they  were  exceedingly  multiplied,  fo  as  to 
fwarm  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

«  On  the  27th  of  June  fome  fpecks  of  fen  appeared. 
From  this  day  to  the  9th  of  July  the  weather  was  very 
dry.  At  this  time,  when  it  was  faid  that  the  hops  in  moll 
parts  of  the  kingdom  looked  black  and  fickly,  and  feemed 
paft  recovery,  ours  held  out  pretty  well,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  moll  Ikilful  planters.  The  great  leaves  were  indeed 
difeoloured,  and  a  little  withered,  and  the  fen  was  fome- 
what  increafed. 

“  From  the  9th  of  July  to  the  23d,  the  fen  increafed  a 
great  deal ;  but  the  flies  and  lice  decreafed,  it  raining 
much  daily.  In  a  week  more,  the  fen,  which  feemed  to 
be  almoftat  a  Hand,  was  confiderably  increafed,  efpecially 
in  thofe  lands  where  it  firft  appeared. 

“  About  the  middle  of  Augufl  the  vines  had  done 
growing  both  in  Hem  and  branch,  and  the  forwarded: 
began  to  be  in  hop,  the  red  in  bloom:  the  fen  continued 
fpreading  where  it  was  not  before  perceived  ,  and  not  only 
the  leaves,  but  many  of  the  burs  alfo  were  tainted  with 
it. 

About  the  20th  of  Augufl  fome  of  the  hops  were 
infe&ed  with  the  fen,  and  the  whole  branches  were  cor¬ 
rupted  by  it.  Half  the  plantations  had  efcaped  pretty 
well  hitherto,  and  from  this  time  the  fen  increafed  but 
little :  but  feveral  days  of  wind  and  rain  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  diftorted  the  plants  fo  that  many  of  them  began 
to  dwindle,  and  at  laft  came  to  nothing  ;  and  of  thofe 
which  then  remained  in  bloom  fome  never  turned  to 
hops,  whilft  many  of  thofe  which  did  were  fo  fmall,  that 
they  fcarcely  exceeded  the  fize  of  a  good  large  bur. 

“  We  did  not  begin  to  pick  till  the  8th  of  September, 
which  is  eighteen  days  later  than  we  began  before.  The 
crop  was  little  above  two  hundred  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  not  good.  The  beft  hops  fold  this  year  at  Way-hill, 
for  fixteen  pounds  the  hundred.” 

As  a  farther  means  of  invefligating  of  the  caufe  of 
this  pernicious  diftemper,  Dr.  Hales  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment,  which  he  himfeli  made  on  hops.  In 
the  month  of  July,  he  cut  off  two  thriving  hop  vines, 
near  to  the  ground,  in  athickfhady  part  of  the  garden, 
and  left  the  pole  ftill  Handing.  He  ftripped  the  leaves 
from  off  one  of  thefe  vines,  and  left  them  on  the  other, 
and  then  fet  their  Hems  in  known  quantities  of  water  in 
little  bottles.  That  with  leaves  imbibed  in  a  twelve 
hours  day,  four  ounces,  and  that  without  leaves  only  three 
fourths  of  one  ounce. 

He  took  another  hop-pole  with  its  vines  on  it;  and 
having  carried  it  out  of  the  hop-ground  into  a  free  and 
open  expofure,  thefe  plants  imbibed  and  pe.rfpired  there 
double  the  quantity  of  the  before-mentioned  which  had 
leaves  on  it,  in  the  hop-ground.  This  feems  to  indicate 
that  the  reafon  why  the  hop  vines  on  the  outfule  of  gar¬ 
dens,  where  they  are  mod  expofed  to  the  air,  are  fhort 
and  poor,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  the  middle  of  the 
ground,  is,  becaufc,  being  much  drier  there,  their  fibres 
harden  fooner,  and  therefore  they  cannot  grow  fo  kindly 
as  thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  ground,  which,  by  the  fhade 
and  flicker  they  afford  each  other,  are  always  kept  moifter 
and  more  dudtile. 

From  this  perfpiration  of  their  fluid,  the  fame  attentive 
obferver  of  nature  forms  the  following  calculation.  'Fhere 
being  a  thoufand  hills  in  an  acre  of  hop-ground,  and  each 
hill  having  three  poles*  and  each  pole  three  vines,,  the 
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number  of  vines  will  be  9000,  each  of  which  perfpiring 
four  ounces,  the  fum  of  all  the  ounces  pcrfpired  by  an 
acre  in  twelve  hours  of  day  will  be  36000,  equal  1 5750000 
grains,  equal  62007  cubic  inches,  or  220  gallons,  which  _ 
being  divided  by  6272640,  the  number  of  fquare  inches 
in  an  acre,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  quantity  of  liquor 
perfpired  by  all  the  hop-vines  will  be  equal  to  an  area  of 
liquor  as  broad  as  an  acre,  and  -y-i-j-  part  of  an  inch  deep,, 
befldes  what  is  evaporated  from  the  earth. 

Now  this  quantity  ofmoifture,  in  a  kindly  ftate  of  the 
air,  if  daily  carried  off,  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  hops  in  a 
healthy  ftate :  but  in  a  rainy  moift  ftate  of  air,  without 
a  due  mixture  of  dry  weather,  too  much  moifture  hovers 
about  the  hops,  fo  as  to  hinder,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
kindly  perfpiration  of  the  leaves,  whereby  the  ftagnating 
fap  corrupts,  and  breeds  mouldy  fen,  which  often  fpoils 
whole  tra£ts  of,  till  then,  flouriffiing  hop-grounds. 

This  was  the  cafe  in  the  year  1  723,  when,  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  days,almoft  continual  rains  fell,  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  July,  after  four  months  of  dry  weather  ;  upon 
which  the  moft  flourifhing  andpromifing  hops  were  all  in¬ 
fected  with  mould,  or  fen,  in  their  leaves  and  fruit,. while 
the  then  poor  and  unpromifing  hops  efcaped,  and  produ¬ 
ced  plenty,  becaufe  they,  being  fmall,  did  not  perfpire  fo 
great  a  quantity  as  others,  nor  did  they  confine  the  per¬ 
fpired  vapour  fo  much  as  the  large  thriving  vines  did  in 
their  fhady  thickets. 

The  planters  of  hops  remark,  that  when  a  mould,  or 
fen,  has  once  got  poffeffion  of  any  part  of  the  ground,  it 
foon  over-runs  the  whole,  and  that  even  the  grafs,  and 
other  herbs  under  the  hops,  are  infeCled  with  it.  The 
reafon  probably  is,  that  the  exceeding  fmall  feeds  of  this 
quick  growing  mould,  or  mofs  (for  iuch  in  fa£t  it  is) 
coming  foon  to  maturity,  areeafily  blown  over  the  whole 
ground  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  fame  caule, 
viz.  to  the  remaining  difperfed  feeds  of  the  preceding 
year’s  fen,  that  fome  grounds  are  infefted  with  this  dif¬ 
temper  for  feveral  years  running.  The  means  point¬ 
ed  out  for  curing  the  mofs  on  fruit-trees  fhould  therefore 
be  afliduoufly  recurred  to  here,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  they  cam 
be  applied  to  hops  ;  and,  at  all  events,  particular  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  keep  the  land  always  in  fine  tilth,  con- 
ftantly  free  from  weeds,  and  to  burn  all  the  fenny  hop- 
vines,  in  a  place  remote  from  the  garden,  as  foon  as  they 
are  picked.  We  have  already  feen  inftances  of  the  cure 
of  mofs  upon  fruit-trees,  by  the  ufe  of  hog’s  dung ;  and 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  fame  remedy 
when  applied  to  mouldy,  or  molly  hops. 

Mr.  Auften,  of  Canterbury,  obferves  that  the  fen  is 
more  fatal  to  thofe  grounds  which  lie  low,  and  are  clofely 
flickered,  than  to  fuch  as  have  a  high,  and  open  fituation  ; 
to  thofe  that  lie  fhelving  to  the  north,  more  than  to  thofe 
whofe  Hope  is  towards  the  fouth  ;  to  the  middle  of  hop- 
grounds,  more  than  to  their  outfides,  and  to  dry  and  light 
grounds  mere  than  to  moift  and  ftiff  foils.  This  was 
very  apparent  throughout  his  plantations,  where  the  land, 
was  prepared  and  planted  in  the  fame  manner,,  and  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  mildew,  which  lights  upon  hops,  is  a  white  dew, 
that  falls  in  fummer  at  fun-rife,  chiefly  when  the  hops  are 
in  flower.  Its  fall  is  fo  unequal,  that  it  fometimes  em¬ 
braces  a  whole  diftri£t,  and  fometimes  only  parts  of  it. 
This  dew  dries  up  the  hops,  withers  and  confumes  their 
leaves,  and  confequently  ruins  the  crop.  “  There  is,”  fay 
the  authors  of  the  Journal  Oecouomique,  whofe  account 
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of  this  diftemper,  to  which  hops  are  extremely  liable,  we 
fhall  copy  here,  u  no  other  remedy  from  nature  againft 
this  mifchance,  except  rain  fufficient  to  wafh  the  plant, 
and  clear  it  entirely  from  this  fatal  dew :  but  as  rain  fel- 
dom  comes  quite  feafonably  to  the  relief  of  the  plant  thus 
affedled,  artificial  means  have  been  fought,  for  infuring  it 
againft  this  accident.  Some  have  furrounded  their  hop- 
grounds  with  hogs-dung  ;  others  have  employed  perfons  to 
go  through  the  ground  with  veffels  full  of  beech-afties, 
and  to  throw  them  upon  the  hops  while  the  mildew  was 
falling ;  and  both  fides,  profiting  by  their  experience,  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  found  a  fpecific  prefervative  againft  the  bad 
effedls  of  the  mildew.  They  have  even  proceeded  fo  far 
as  that  each  fide  affirm  their’s  to  be  the  only  remedy. 
Thofe  who  ufe  hog-dung  fay,  that  the  allies  may  probably 
hinder  the  adtion  of  the  dew  upon  the  plant ;  but  that 
they  mull,  at  the  fame  time,  ftop  up  its  pores,  and  de¬ 
prive  the  foil  of  its  humidity ;  a  circumftance  equalfy  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  plant :  and  that,  befides,  beech  is  not  to  be 
found  every  where,  and  if  it  muft  be  brought  from  afar, 
the  remedy  would  in  fome  meafure  become  impracticable, 
by  the  fcarcity  and  difficulty  of  procuring  it.  The  parti- 
fans  of  the  allies  fay,  that  they  cannot  comprehend  how 
hog-dung  laid  round  the  hop-ground  in  the  fpring,  fliould 
preferve  fuch  virtue  as  to  deftroy  the  bad  quality  of  this 
mildew  in  the  fummer.  In  Ihort,  to  render  this  difcuffion 
complete,  each  fide  alledges,  that  the  trials  which  they 
have  made  of  the  other’s  remedy  did  not  fucceed. 

“  This  difpute,  the  fubjedl  of  which  is  highly  intereft- 
ing  to  all  countries  where  beer  is  the  common  drink,  ex¬ 
cited  a  naturalift  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  mildew  ; 
and  with  the  affiftance  of  a  microfcope  he  perceived  it  to 
be  full  of  the  eggs  of  little  infedls,  which  fly  in  vaft  num¬ 
bers  in  the  air  while  the  hop  is  in  blolfom.  Thefe  infedls 
gnaw  the  leaves  even  of  trees,  and,  like  others  of  their 
fpecies,  undergo  various  metamorphofes.  This  difcovery 
induced  him  to  believe,  that,  as  infedls  are  not  apt  to  at¬ 
tack  perfedtly  healthy  trees,  or  vigorous  plants,  but  only 
fuch  as  are  feeble  and  fickly  (they  being  endued  with  fuch 
nice  fenfations  as  to  diftinguifh  by  the  outfide  only,  per¬ 
haps  by  the  fmell,  a  plant  which  is  vitiated  within,  though 
it  may  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  fair  and  found)  hog-dung 
might  probably  give  fuch  vigour  to  the  hop,  as  to  render 
thefe  little  animals  afraid  to  attack  it :  for  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  infedls  which  nip  a  leaf,  leave  it  asfoon 
as  they  find  in  it  an  abundant  juice,  the  falts  of  which,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  are  too  ftrong  for  them  ;  and  that  they 
fix  on  thofe  only  which  begin  to  decay  and  lofe  their  fap. 
Allies  may  likewife  have  the  power  of  hurting  them, 
and  its  falts  may  be  capable  of  giving  them  difturbance. 
But  late  experience  hinders  us  from  giving  entire  credit  to 
thefe  two  remedies,  and  (hews,  that  if  they  have  fome- 
times  preferved  hops  from  the  effedts  of  mildew,  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  they  will  always  anlwer  this  de- 
firable  end. 

“  A  very  good  hulbandman  faw  his  hops  fpoiled  by  the 
mildew,  not  with  Handing  the  dung  with  which  they  were 
furrounded,  and  the  allies  that  were  thrown  upon  them  : 
in  a  little  time  the  leaves  of  the  plants  were  covered  with 
millions  of  finall  white  infedls.  The  allies,  indeed,  feem- 
cd  to  kill  them ;  but,  as  was  obferved  above,  they  at  the 
fame  time  deprived  the  foil  of  its  neceffary  moifture.  De- 
firous  of  faving  his  hops,  he  recolledled  an  axiom  in  me¬ 
dicine,  importing,  that  bitter  things  kill  worms :  amarwn 
vecat  vermes.  He  then  ordered  a  quantity  of  wormwood 


to  be  bruifed ;  and  having  infufed  it  in  water,  he  fprinkled 
his  hops  with  the  infufion,  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump  ; 
but  he  was  too  late,  the  heps  being  already  deftroyed.  A 
clergyman  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  was  well  verfed  in 
matters  of  agriculture,  and  to  whom  he  related  his  bad 
fuccefs,  anfwered,  that  when  fuch  an  accident  happened 
to  him,  he,  without  giving  himfelf  fo  much  trouble,  or¬ 
dered  his  people  to  ftrip  off  immediately  all  the  leaves  of 
his  hops,  and  that,  the  llalks  pulhing  out  other  leaves,  he 
had  at  leaft  one  half,  and  fometimes  two  thirds,  of  his 
ordinary  crop.” 

“  The  publication  of  the  above  account  concerning 
hops,”  add  the  writers  of  the  Journal  Oeconomique  (whom 
we  continue  to  copy)  in  one  of  their  fubfequent  papers, 
“  has  excited  a  fkilful  farmer  to  communicate  his  expe¬ 
riments  on  this  iubjedl.  The  reader  will  perceive,  by  the 
following  extradl  of  his  letter,  which  we  are  impatient  to 
publifh  to  the  world,  the  obligations  that  are  due  to  him 
from  all  thofe  who  cultivate  hops,  and  the  credit  he  de- 
ferves  in  what  he  relates. 

“  I  was  informed  fome  years  ago,  that  hogs  dung 
might  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  hop  gardens  :  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  I  could  not  conceive  the  reafon  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  the  hops  derived  from  that  fort  of  dung,  I  gave 
myfelf  no  trouble  about  ufing  it  preferably  to  any  other ; 
but  having  this  laft  year  loft  almoft  all  my  hops  by  the 
mildew,  and  having  obferved  but  one  Angle  place  where 
the  fruit  remained  entire,  and  in  a  perfect  ftate,  I  found, 
upon  diligent  enquiry,  that  my  fervants  had  laid  hogs  dung 
upon  that  very  fpot,  precifely  where  the  mildew  had  not 
injured  the  fruit.  I  am  therefore  convinced  of  the  good 
effects  of  this  dung  in  hop  gardens,  and  the  more  fo,  as  I 
am  certain  that  my  land  was  prepared  with  dung  of  all 
forts.  The  farmer  will  therefore  find  his  account  in  ufing 
for  his  hop  grounds  all  his  hogs  dung  (which,  it  is  like¬ 
wife  to  be  confidered,  is  in  general  thought  to  be  the  leaft 
ferviceable  to  corn  lands)  and  in  covering  his  hop  trench¬ 
es,  both  in  autumn  and  fpring,  with  the  fame  kind  of 
dung  new,  before  it  is  rotten.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  latter  is  calculated  for  fuch  gene¬ 
ral  utility,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  it  here, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  digreffing  from  the  prefent  fub- 
je£l.  The  directions  given  in  it  are  indeed  uncommon ; 
but  we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  the  writer  of  it  would  in- 
ftance  fadls,  without  having  a  foundation  for  fo  doing. 

“  When  hops  are  fcarce,  their  leaves  and  fprigs  ought 
to  be  gathered  for  feveral  ufeful  purpofes  ;  but  they  muft 
be  gathered  with  great  care:  no  leaves  ftiould  be  taken, 
but  fuch  as  are  clean,  young,  whole,  and  green  ;  and 
only  the  tips  of  the  fprigs  that  are  green,  young,  and  full 
of  juice.  They  muft  be  dried  in  a  very  clean  and  airy 
place. 

“  Thefe  may  be  ufed  in  brewing,  for  an  after-beer,  or 
for  common  fmall  beer ;  for  by  throwing  in  the  leaves 
and  fprigs  of  hops,  that  beer  acquires  additional  ftrength, 
becomes  the  more  wholefome,  and  will  keep  the  longer. 

“  The  leaves  and  fprigs  of  hops  are,  during  the  ex- 
ceffive  colds  of  winter,  an  excellent  cordial  to  cattle, 
whom  they  strengthen  prodigioufiy.  The  method  of 
ufing  them,  is  to  infufe  them  in  boiling  water,  and  to  mix 
this  infufion  with  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  cattle. 

“  Cattle  may  be  ftill  more  ftrengthened,  by  mixing 
with  their  drink  the  tops  of  pines  or  firs  :  and  to  render 
thefe  the  more  efficacious,  it  is  proper  to  boil  them  in  a 
kettle,  that  all  the  refinous  fubftances  may  diffolve,  and 

to 
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to  pour  the  extract  into  their  drink.  Some  of  my  cows, 
then  kept  on  a  little  farm,  which  is  furrounded  with 
mountains,  were  fo  afFc&ed  by  a  prodigious  cold,  that  the 
very  marrow  was  almoft  frozen  in  their  bones:  they  lay 
helplefs  upon  the  ground,  and  though  the  belt  of  fodder 
was  given  them,  could  not  ufe  their  limbs  or  rife  up.  I 
can  aferibe  to  no  other  caufe,  than  the  remedy  which  I 
have  juft  now  pointed  out,  the  furprizing  cure  of  thefe 
animals.  In  one  month’s  time,  they  were  fo  well  reco¬ 
vered,  that  they  rofe  without  any  afliftance,  and  ever 
fince  they  have  refilled  the  raoft  violent  cold,  without  be¬ 
ing  in  the  leaft  affe<fted.  The  Angularity  of  this  event 
determined  me  to  impart  it  to  you,  in-  order  that  every 
body  may,  upon  the  like  occafion,  have  recourfe  to  the 
fame  remedy.” 

As  to  the  fire-blaft,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  we  (hall 
only  add  here,  what  Dr.  Hales  had  related,  that,  in  the 
month  of  July,  which  is  the  feafon  when  this  blight  is 
raoft  apt  to  affeft  hops,  he  had  feen  the  vines  in  the 
middle  of  the  hop  ground  fcorched  up  almoft  from  one 
end  of  a  large  plantation  to  another,  when  a  hot  gleam  of 
fun-fhine  came  immediately  afterafhower  of  rain  ;  and 
that,  at  fuch  times,  vapours  may  be  obferved,  with  the 
naked  eye,  to  afeend  fo  plentifully,  as  to  make  an  obje£t, 
which  was  before  clear  and  diftindl,  become  immedi¬ 
ately  very  dim  and  tremulous.  It  was  therefore  probably 
owing  to  the  much  greater  quantity  of  vapours  in  the 
middle  of  the  hop  garden,  than  there  was  towards  its 
Ikirts ;  and  that  middle  being  the  denfeft  medium,  the  rays 
of  the  fun  may  have  been  colle£ted  nearer  to  a  point,  by 
palling  through  that  denfer  medium,  than  they  were  in 
the  outer  parts  of  the  ground.  The  courfe  of  the  fcorch 
was  at  right  angles  to  the  beams  of  the  fun  about  eleven 
o’clock,  at  which  time  the  hot  gleam  happened.  The 
hop  ground  was  fituated  in  a  valley,  running  from  fouth- 
weft  to  north-eaft ;  there  was  very  little  wind,  and  that 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fcorch. 

HOPPER,  a  kind  of  bafket,  in  which  the  feed-corn 
is  carried  at  the  time  of  fowing.  See  the  article  Drill- 
Plough. 

HOR.N-BEAM,  the  name  of  a  tree  very  common  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  in  fome  places  cultivated  for 
its  wood,  which  is  very  hard  and  fervic'eable  for  many 
purpofes,  efpecially  turnery-ware,  mill-cogs,  &c. 

HORSE,  a  well  known  quadruped,  and  one  of  the 
nobleft  animals  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  moll  noble  conqueft  ever  obtained  by  man,  was 
over  this  proud  and  fpirited  animal,  which  lhares  with 
him  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the  glories  of  battle.  The 
horfe,  not  lefs  intrepid  than  his  mafter,  fees  danger,  and 
defies  it ;  he  inures  himfelf  to  the  din  of  arms ;  he  de¬ 
lights  in  it,  feeks  it,  and  is  animated  with  an  ardour  equal 
to  that  of  man.  He  alfo  lhares  with  his  mafter  in  the 
pleafures  of  the  chace,  the  courfe,  and  tournaments : 
but  his  docility  being  equal  to  his  courage,  he  is  not  car¬ 
ried  away  by  impetuofity ;  but  checks  its  impulfes,  and 
not  only  fubmits  to  the  hand  of  the  rider,  but  feems  even 
willing  to  confult  his  defires.  Ever  obedient  to  the  im- 
preflions  he  receives,  he  darts  forward,  llackens  his  pace, 
or  Hops,  as  they  happen  to  indicate :  he  renounces  his 
very  being,  and  exifts  merely  by  the  will  of  another, 
which  he  frequently  anticipates,  and  by  the  celerity  and 
precifion  of  his  motions,  at  once  exprefles  and  executes. 
He  feels  as  much  as  is  defired,  and  performs  no  more  than 
the  rider  pleafes  ;  he  gives  himfelf  up  without  referve.  and 


declines  no  fervice  ;  exerts  all  his  ftrength,  and,  that  his 
obedience  may  be  complete,  will  ftrain  every  nerve,  till 
he  even  expires  under  his  generous  efforts. 

Such  is  the  horfe,  whofe  talents  are  improved,  and  his 
natural  qualities  perfected  by  art:  from  his  birth  he  is 
carefully  attended,  exercifed,  and  fitted  for  the  fervice  of 
man  :  his  education  commences  with  thelofsof  his  liber¬ 
ty,  and  is  completed  by  reftraint.  The  fervitude  of  thefe 
animals  is  fo  univerfal  and  perpetual,  that  we  feldom  fee 
them  in  their  natural  ftate.  When  employed,  they  are 
loaded  with  harnefs  ;  in  the  feafons  of  reft,  they  are  not 
entirely  free  from  fhackles,  and  even  in  the  fields  and  pa- 
ftures,  they  carry  the  badges  of  flavery,  and  frequently 
bear  the  cruel  marks  of  labour  and  pain.  Their  mouths 
disfigured  with  furrows,  occafioned  by  the  bit ;  their  Aides 
deformed  with  ulcers  or  cicatrices  from  the  fpur  ;  their 
hoofs  perforated  with  nails,  and  their  attitudes,  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  preflures  of  the  harnefs,  cramped  and  conftrained  ; 
even  thofe,  whofe  fervitude  is  of  the  eafieft  kind,  being 
kept  chiefly  for  ftiew  and  magnificence,  and  whofe  gilded 
chains  are  not  fo  much  intended  for  an  ornament  to  them, 
as  to  difplay  the  opulence  of  their  mafter,  are  ftill  more 
difgraced  by  the  elegance  of  their  foretop,  the  plaiting  of 
their  manes,  the  gold  and  filken  caparifons  with  which 
they  are  adorned,  than  by  the  iron  faftened  to  their 
feet.  1 

Nature  is  more  elegant  than  art ;  and  in  an  ani¬ 
mated  being,  the  freedom  of  motion  conftitutes  the 
beauty  of  nature.  Obferve  thofe  horfes  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dominions  of  Spain,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  fweets 
of  liberty  ;  how  elegant  in  their  attitudes,  their  running 
and  leaping!  Free  from  all  reftraint  and  ftiffnefs,  they 
are  proud  of  their  independence  ;  they  fly  from  man, 
and  difdain  his  care  ;  they  feek  and  find  themfelves  pro¬ 
per  food  ;  they  range  and  frilk  at  liberty  in  immenfe 
paftures,  cropping  the  frefti  produ£t  of  a  perpetual  fpring. 
No  fettled  abode,  no  other  fhelter  than  the  canopy  of  a 
ferene  fky,  they  breathe  a  purer  air  than  in  thofe  vault¬ 
ed  palaces  where  we  confine  them  in  narrow  fpaces. 
Accordingly  thefe  wild  horfes  excel  raoft  of  their  fpecies 
in  ftrength,  fleetnefs,  and  vigour.  In  them  fpirit  and 
dignity  are  the  gifts  of  nature  ;  the  other  poffefs  only 
the  gifts  of  art,  viz.  fkill  and  gracefulnefs. 

The  nature  of  thefe  animals  is  not  ferocious,  they  are 
only  wild  and  fpirited.  Though  fuperior  in  ftrength, 
they  never  moleft  other  animals  ;  and  if  molefted  them¬ 
felves,  they  defpife,  difperfe,  or  trample  upon  the  aggref- 
for.  They  are  attached  to  each  other,  and  herd  together ; 
not  through  fear,  but  from  a  natural  love  of  focietv.  Grafs 
and  vegetables  being  all  they  defire,  a  fufficiency  of  food 
is  never  wanting  ;  and  not  being  carnivorous,  they  have 
no  wars  either  with  other  animals,  or  among  themfelves. 
They  never  difpute  about  fubfiftence,  never  contend  with 
one  another  for  prey  or  booty,  the  ufual  caufes  of  quarrels 
and  battles  among  carnivorous  animals.  Thus  they  live 
in  peace-,  every  individual  has  enough,  and  their  appe¬ 
tites  being  Ample  and  moderate,  they  never  envy  each 
other. 

All  thefe  particulars  may  be  obferved  in  young  horfes 
brought  up  together ;  their  difpofitions  are  mild  and  gentle, 
the  focial  qualities  are  feen  in  them,  and  their  ftrength 
and  mettle  are  confpicuous  only  in  a£!s  of  emulation. 
They  drive  to  excel  in  lpeed,  and  to  accuftom  themfelves 
to  danger  :  they  defy  each  other  to  crofs  a  river,  or  leap  a 
ditch  ;  and  thofe  which,  in  thefe  natural  exercifes,  fet  the 
P  p  example, 
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example,  thofe  which  voluntarily  lead  the  way,  are  always 
the  belt,  the  mod  generous,  and  often,  when  tamed,  the 
mod  docile  and  tractable. 

Some  antient  authors  mention  wild  horfes,  and  even  the 
places  where  they  were  found.  Herodotus  obferves,  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis  in  Scythia,  were  wild  white 
horfes ;  and  he  defcribes  others  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Thrace,  beyond  the  Danube,  cloathed  with  hair  five 
inches  in  length.  Aridotle  mentions  Syria;  Pliny,  the 
northern  countries ;  Strabo,  the  Alps  and  Spain,  as  coun¬ 
tries  that  produced  wild  horfes.  Among  the  moderns, 
Cardan  fays  the  fame  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys  ;  Olaus 
of  Mufcovy  ;  Dapper  of  the  iile  of  Cyprus,  adding,  that 
its  wild  horfes  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  fwiftnels 
and  drength ;  Struys  of  the  ifie  of  May,  where  there  is  a 
breed  of  wild  horfes  extremely  imad.  Leo  A-fricanus  re¬ 
lates,  that  wild  horfes  were  found  in  the  defarts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia;  and  affirms,  that  he  himfelf  faw,  in  the 
wades  of  Numidia,  a  white  colt  with  a  frizzled  mane. 
Marmol  confirms  this  account,  and  obferves  that  in  the 
defarts  of  Arabia  and  Lybia,  thele  animals  are  (mail,  of 
an  affi  colour,  and  fome  of  them  white,  with  fhort  bridled 
manes  ;  and  that  neither  dogs  nor  tame  horfes  can  equal 
them  in  fleetnefs.  The  Lettres  Edifiantes  mention  very 
fmall  wild  horfes  in  China. 

All  parts  of  Europe  being  at  prefent  inhabited,  and  al- 
mod  equally  peopled,  wild  horfes  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  it ;  and  thofe  in  America  came  originally  from 
tame  horfes  bred  in  Europe,  and  carried  over  thither  by 
the  Spaniards,  where  they  have  fince  multiplied  in  the  vafl 
tra£ts  of  that  uninhabited  country ;  for  this  fpecies  of  ani¬ 
mals  were  wanting  in  the  new  world.  The  amazement 
and  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  the 
fight  of  the  horfes  and  the  cavalry,  fufficiently  intimatec 
to  the  Spaniards  that  the  horfe  was  unknown  in  thefe  cli¬ 
mates,  which  induced  them  to  tranfport  great  numbers 
both  for  military  fervice,  private  convenience,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies.  Some  they  turned  loofe  in 
different  iflands,  and  even  on  the  continent,  where  they 
multiplied  like  other  wild  animals.  Monfieur  de  la  Salle, 
in  the  year  1685,  faw  fome  of  thefe  horfes  near  the  bay 
of  St.  Louis,  in  North  America  ;  but  fo  wild  that  he 
could  not  come  near  them.  The  author  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Buccaniers  fays,  c<  that  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo,  troops  of  above  five  hundred  horfes  are  often 
feen ;  that  at  the  fight  of  a  man  they  make  a  general  halt, 
while  one  of  them  approaching  within  a  certain  diftance, 
fnorts,  flies  away,  and  all  the  reft  follow  him.”  He  adds, 
that  whether  thefe  horfes  have  degenerated  during  their  be¬ 
ing  wild,  he  cannot  pretend  to  lay  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
them  fo  handfome  as  thofe  of  Spam,  though  undoubtedly 
of  that  breed.  “  Their  head  and  legs,  he  defcribes,  as 
very  large,  the  latter  full  of  knots ;  their  ears  and  neck  long. 
The  inhabitants  eafily  tame  them  for  their  feveral  employ¬ 
ments,  and  the  hunters  load  them  with  their  hides.  They 
are  taken  in  toils,  laid  in  places  where  they  frequent,  are 
eafily  entangled,  and  if  by  the  neck,  ftrangle  themfelves, 
unlefs  fome  perfon  happens  to  be  ready  toaffift  them.  They 
are  failened  round  the  body  and  legs  to  trees,  and  there 
left  two  days  without  either  meat  or  drink.  This  renders' 
them  tame,  and  in  time  they  become  as  tradlable  as  if 
they  had  never  been  wild:  and  if  they  fhould  by  accident 
recover  their  liberty,  they  never  regain  their  former  wild- 
nefs,  but  know  their  mailers,  and  quietly  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  retaken.” 
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This  demonftrates,  that  thefe  animals,  naturally  mild, 
are  very  much  inclined  to  become  familiar  with  man,  and 
attach  themfelves  to  him.  Accordingly,  none  of  them 
are  ever  feen  to  leave  our  dwellings  for  the  forefts  and  de- 
arts  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  exprefs  the  greateft  defire  of 
returning  to  their  ffables  ;  though  all  they  meet  with  there 
is  a  grofs  food,  always  the  fame,  and  generally  mealured 
out  rather  by  parfimony  than  their  craving  appetites  ;  but 
the  kind  treatment  they  meet  with  compenlates  for  their 
other  Ioffes.  When  fpent  with  fatigue,  th?  place  of  reft 
is  a  place  of  delight ;  they  fmell  it  from  afar  ;  they  find  it 
out  in  the  midft  of  the  moll  crouded  cities,  and  feem  in 
every  thing  to  prefer  fervitude  to  freedom,  lhe  habits 
they  have  contracted  become  a  kind  of  fecond  nature  ^ 
horfes  left  in  the  woods  having  been  known  to  keep  a 
continual  neighing,  in  order  to  be  heard ;  and  at  the  voice 
of  a  man,  have  ran  to  him  with  tranfport  ;  and  amidft  a 
rich  variety  of  agreeable  nourifhment,  while  deprived  of 
human  fociety,  they  have  been  known  to  loie  their  flefh, 
and  to  become  ftrangely  emaciated  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

Thus  education  gives  the  whole  turn  to  their  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  this  education  requires  an  affiduity,  care,  and 
attention,  that  man  will  not  bellow  on  any  other  crea¬ 
ture  ;  but  the  continual  fervices  of  the  horie  make  him 
ample  amends. 

The  fineft  horfes  known  in  Europe  are  the  Arabian : 
they  are  larger  and  fuller  than  the  Barbs,  and  not  interior 
to  them  in  ffiape.  But  as  few  of  them  are  imported  into 
France,  the  riding  mailers  have  not  made  any  circumftan- 
tial  observations  on  their  perfections  and  defeCls.  The 
Barbs  are  more  common,  their  cheft  is  long  and  llender, 
rifes  beautifully  from  the  withers,  have  little  manes,,  the 
head  wellfhaped,  fmall  and  lean;  the  ears  handfome  and 
well  placed  ;  the  llioulders  fiat  and  (lender ;  the  withers 
narrow  and  plump  ;  the  back  ftrait  and  fhort  ;  the  flank 
and  Aides  round,  and  not  bellying  out ;  tne  haunches  firm, 
and  well  lhaped  ;  the  croup  or  breech  generally  fomewhat 
long,  and  the  tail  pretty  high  placed ;  the  thigh  well  lhaped, 
and  feldom  flat ;  the  legs  handfome,  well  lhaped,  and 
without  hair  at  the  paftern  joint ;  the  foot  well  made ;  but 
the  paftern  often  long.  They  are  of  all  colours,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  brown.  The  Barbs  are  fomething  negligent,  in 
their  goings ;  butr  properly  encouraged,  fhew  an  amazing 
fwiftnefs  and  vigour:  they  are  very  light,  and  fit  for  run¬ 
ning  ;  and  feem,  of  all  others,  the  fitteft  to  breed  fiom. 
It  were,  however,  to  be  wilhed  that  they  were  of  a  taller 
fize,  the  very  largeft  being  only  fourteen  hands;  and  one 
of  fourteen  hands  and  an  inch  is  very  extraordinary.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  ffiewn  that  in  France,  England,  Sec.  they  get 
colts  larger  than  themfelves.  Among  the  Barbs,  thofe  of 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco  are  accounted  the  belt,  except 
the  mountain  Barbs.  TLhofe  of  the  reft  of  Mauritania 
are  inferior  to  them,  as  are  alfQ  thofe  of  Turky,  Perfia, 
and  Armenia.  All  horfes  from  a  hot  climate  have  a 
fmoother  coat  than  others.  The  Turkifh  horfes  are  not 
fo  well  proportioned  as  the  Barbs  ;  the  neck  Him,  a  long 
body,  and  the  feet  too  (lender  ;  but  are  very  laborious  and 
long  winded.  Nor  will  this  appear  ftrange,  if  it  be  con  fi¬ 
de  red,  that  in  hot  countries  the  bones  of  animals  are  harder 
than  in  the  cold  ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  though  their 
(hank  bones  are  fmaller  than  the  horfes  of  this  country, 
yet  their  legs  are  ftronger. 

The  Spaniffi  horfes,  which  are  placed  next  to  the  Barb 
in  rank,  have  a  long  thick  neck,  with  a  large  mane  ;  the 
head  full  large,  and  fometimes  the  fore-top  large ;  the  ears 

long, 
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long,  but  well  placed;  the  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  the  air 
noble  and  fpirited  ;  the  fhoulders  thick,  and  the  cheft 
broad ;  the  back  often  fomething  low ;  the  ribs  round,  but 
the  belly  often  too  large  ;  the  croup  generally  round  and 
large,  though  in  fome  longiffi  ;  the  legs  beautiful  and 
without  hair ;  the  finew  well  detached  ;  the  paftern  fome- 
times  longifh  like  the  Barbs  ;  the  foot  a  little  lengthened 
like  that  of  a  mule  ;  and  the  heel  often  too  high.  The 
fine  bred  Spanifh  horfes  are  plump,  well-fet,  and  place  the 
legs  well  on  the  ground  ;  they  have  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
motion  in  their  paces  ;  great  agility,  fire,  and  ftatelinefs. 
Their  coat  is  generally  black,  or  a  light  chefnut  ;  though 
there  are  fome  of  all  the  ufual  colours.  But  it  is  very  fel- 
dom  that  any  are  feen  with  white  legs  or  muzzles ;  the 
Spaniards  having  fuch  a  diflike  to  thefe  marks,  that  they 
never  breed  from  horfes  which  have  them.  A  ftar  in  the 
forehead  is  all  they  require  ;  but  they  value  horfes  of  one 
intire  dark  colour  as  much  as  we  defpife  them  :  both  thefe 
prej  udices,  though  oppofi  te,  are  perhaps  equally  ill  founded, 
there  being  very  good  horfes  with  all  kinds  of  marks  ; 
and  fome  excellent  among  thofe  which  are  all  of  one  co¬ 
lour.  T.  his  minute  difference  in  the  coat  does  not  proceed 
from  the  nature  or  conftitution  of  the  horfe  ;  but  from  an 
external,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  fuperficial  a  quality,  that 
a  flight  wound  in  the  fkin  is  fufficient  to  produce  a  white 
fpot :  further,  the  Spanifh  horfes,  whether  intirely  of  one 
colour,  or  not,  are  all  marked  on  the  off-thigh  with  the 
mark  of  the  ftud  where  they  were  bred.  They  are  not 
ufually  large  fized ;  though  fome  rife  to  fourteen  hands  and 
one  or  two  inches.  Thofe  of  Upper  Andalufiaare  efteemed 
the  beft  of  all,  though  they  are  apt  to  have  the  head  too 
long  ;  but  this  blemilh  is  overlooked  in  confideration  of 
their  excellent  qualities  ;  as  courage,  gracefulnefs,  obe¬ 
dience,  ambition ;  and  in  activity,  they  even  exceed  the 
Barbs.  Thefe  advantages  recommend  them  above  all  other 
horfes  in  the  world,  whether  for  war,  ftate,  or  the  manage. 

The  fineft  Englifh  horfes  greatly  refemble  the  Arabians 
and  Barbs  in  fliape ;  indeed  they  owe  their  origin  to  them  ; 
but  the  head  is  much  larger,  though  well  made,  and  has  a 
fine  fore-top  ;  the  ears  longer,  but  properly  placed.  By 
the  ears  alone  an  Englifh  horfe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Barb:  but  the  greater  difference  is  in  the  fize  ;  the 
Englifh  horfes  are  much  larger  and  well-fet.  Their  com¬ 
mon  height  is  fourteen  hands  two  inches,  and  even  fifteen 
hands  is  not  very  extraordinary.  They  are  all  colours,  and 
all  marks ;  are  generally  ftrong,  mettlefome,  bold,  bear- 
ing  great  fatigue,  excellent  for  hunting  and  racing,  but 
want  air  and  agility  ;  they  are  fliff,  and  have  little  free¬ 
dom  in  their  fhoulders. 

The  Italian  horfes  were  formerly  much  finer  than  at 
prefent,  the  ftuds  having  been  negle&ed  there  for  fome 
time  paft:  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  however,  ftill  af¬ 
fords  fine  horfes,  efpecially  for  carriages  ;  but  they  have, 
in  general,  large  heads  and  thick  necks  :  they  are  alfo  un- 
tratlable,  confequently  are  difficult  to  be  trained.  Thefe 
defe&s  are,  however,  in  fome  meafure,  compcnfated  by 
the  largenefs  of  their  fize,  their  fpirit,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  motions.  They  are  excellent  for  parade,  and  very 
much  afteft  ftatelinefs. 

The  Danifli  horfes  are  of  fuch  a  large  fize,  and  fo  well 
fet,  that  they  are  preferred  to  all  others  for  coach  horfes: 
fome  are  perfectly  well  moulded,  though  in  general  their 
formation  is  not  very  regular ;  moft  of  them  having  a  thick 
neck,  broad  fhoulders,  the  back  a  little  too  long  and  low ; 
and  the  croup  too  contracted  for  the  breadth  of  the  cheft; 
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but  they  all  move  well,  and  are  in  general  excellent  for 
war  and  ftate.  They  are  of  all  colours,  even  the  moft  un¬ 
common  ;  the  pye  and  fpotted  being  feldom  feen  but  in 
Danifh  horfes. 

Germany  affords  fome  fine  horfes,  but  the  generality  are 
heavy  and  thick  winded  ;  though  moft  of  them  come  from 
Turkifh  and  Barbary  horfes,  of  which  there  are  many 
ftuds  ;  as  alfo  of  Spanifh  and  Italian  horics :  thus  they 
make  no  figure  in  hunting  and  racing ;  Avhereas  the  horles 
of  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  &c.  are  very  light  and  fleet: 
the  Hufl'ars  and  Hungarians  flit  their  noftrils,  with  a  view, 
it  is  faid,  to  mend  their  wind,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
prevent  their  neighing  in  the  field  ;  it  being  affirmed  that 
horfes,  whofe  noftrils  have  been  flit,  cannot  neigh.  It  has 
not  indeed  been  in  my  power  to  examine  this  particular; 
but  it  feems  natural  to  think,  that  the  operation  can  only 
weaken  their  neighing.  The  Hungarian,  Croatian,  and 
Polifh  horfes  are  noted  for  having  what  is  called  the  mark 
in  all  their  fore  teeth,  which  continues  to  old  age. 

The  Dutch  horfes  are  very  good  for  coaches,  and  are 
moft  commonly  ufed  in  France.  The  beft  come  from 
Friezland.  The  countries  of  Bergue  and  Juliers  alfo  breed 
very  good  ones.  The  Flemifh  horfes  are  far  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Holland  ;  they  have  generally  large  heads,  broad 
feet,  and  their  legs  fubjeCt  to  dropfical  fwellings.  The 
two  latter  are  capital  faults  in  coach  horfes. 

France  produces  horfes  of  all  kinds,  but  not  many  which 
may  be  called  fine.  The  beft  faddle  horfes  come  from  the 
Limofin,  being  fomething  like  the  Barb,  and  excellent 
hunters,  but  of  a  flow  growth.  They  muff  not  be  broke 
young,  nor  put  to  any  fervice  till  they  are  eight  years  old. 
Auvergne,  Poitou,  and  the  territory  of  Morvant,  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  alfo  produces  very  good  ponies.  But  Normandy, 
next  to  Limofin,  affords  the  fineft  horfes  ;  and  if  not  fuch 
excellent  hunters,  they  are  preferable  to  the  reft  for  war, 
are  better  fet,  and  fooner  trained.  Lower  Normandy  and 
Cotentin,  are  famous  for  very  fine  coach  horfes ;  they  arc 
lighter,  and  more  fprightly  than  the  Dutch  horfes  :  Fran- 
che-compte,  and  the  Boulonnois  furnifh  very  good 
draught  horfes  ;  but  a  general  fault  in  the  French  horfes, 
is  the  width  of  their  fhoulders  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the 
Barbs  are  too  much  contracted.  Buffon, 

Though  the  moft  experienced  horfemen  are  not  always 
agreed  in  fome  points  relating  to  the  fhape,  make,  and 
goiqgs  of  a  horfe,  yet  they  almoft  always  accord  in  this, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  juft  proportion  in  all  his  parts.. 
That  even  when  he  is  taken  to  pieces,  and  examined 
fingly  in  his  particular  members,  though  fome  defeCts  may 
appear,  yet  when  they  all  bear  a  juft  correfpondeuce  one 
to  another,  and  concur  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  his 
aCIion  eafy,  juft,  and  regular;  fuch  a  horfe  cannot  be 
greatly  difagreeable,  but  will,  for  the  moft  part,  move 
well,  and  with  a  tolerable  good  grace.  On  the  other 
hand,  fuppofe  a  horfe  has  fome  parts  exquifitely  fine,  and 
others  indifferent,  which  frequently  happens,  it  will  mar 
his  beauty,  and  caufe  him  to  look  difagreeable,  and  for 
the  moft  part  affeCt  his  gait  and  aClion. 

In  order  to  have  a  horfe  beautiful  and  finely  made,  it 
has  been  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  his  head  fhould  not  be 
long  nor  too  large,  rather  lean  than  flefhy  ;  his  ears  thin 
and  narrow,  and  of  a  becoming  length,  well  fet  on, 
pointing  inwards  ;  his  brow  or  forehead  not  too  broad 
and  flat ;  his  nofe  fomewhat  riling,  and  of  a  good  turn  ; 
his  noftrils  wide  and  thin;  his  muzzle  fmall  ;  his  mouth 
neither  deep  nor  too  (hallow,  with  a  ftar  or  fnip  down  his 
P  p  2  forehead, 
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forehead,  or  a  blaze,  which  is  no  way  unbecoming,  un- 
lefs  it  be  too  large  and  difproportioned. 

HorfeS  that  are  thus  marked  have  generally  one  or  more 
of  their  feet  white,  which  is  alfo  trery  beautiful,  and  loo >  s 
lively.  His  jaws  fhould  be  thin  and  fufficiently  w  i  c, 
not  approaching  too  near  together,  nor  two  high  upwarc  s 
towards  the  onfet,  that  he  may  have  fufficient  room  to 
carry  his  head  eafy,  and  in  good  place.  I  Iis  eyes  'vv c 
formed,  fprightly,  and  of  a  middle  fize.  His  nee  iou  t 
be  arched  towards  the  middle,  arifing  by  abeautitu  gia 
dation  out  of  his  breaft  and  fhoulders,  the  mufcles  t  lei  eo 
diftinft,  but  no  where  overcharged  with  flefh,  growing 
fmaller  and  thinner,  as  it  approaches  towards  ns  iea^. 
His  fhoulders  fhould  be  thin  from  the.  withers,  with  a 
grudual  enlargement  downwards,  that  his  bofom  or  breait 
be  not  too  narrow  nor  too  grofs.  His  fore-legs  uiaigrt 
and  well  placed  ;  his  joints  lean  and  bony  ;  his  knees  not 
bending,  and  his  patterns  not  too  long;  his  feet  round 
and  fmooth,  and  his  finews  firm  and  well  braced  ;  his 
carcafe  rather  round  than  flat ;  his  back  not  too  low,  and 
for  ftrength  and  durablenefs  pretty  even  and  ftraight.  His 
ribs  rather  home  than  open,  as  they  approach  towauls  his 
haunches  ;  his  buttocks  round,  and  the  mufcles  not  too 
flefhy  but  diftinft  ;  his  hocks  or  gambrels  neither  ltand- 
ing  too  wide,  nor  too  near  together  ;  his  hocks  fhould  be 
lean  and  no  ways  puffed  or  flefhy  ;  his  patterns  fhoit,  his 
legs  flat  and  thin,  and  his  tail  fet  in  a  good  place,  rather 
high  than  low,  rifing  upon  every  motion  of  his  body. 
The  more  thefe  properties  concur  in  any  horfe,  the  more 
beautiful  he  muft  be,  efpecially  when  they  cotreipon 
and  agree  in  due  proportion,  one  to  another;  and  the 
more  a  horfe  is  wanting  in  thefe,  the  more  plain  and  or¬ 
dinary  he  will  appear.  , 

HOR.SE-FIOE,  fee  the  article  Cultivator  and 

Hoe. 

HORSE-HOEING,  the  operation  of  cultivating  plants 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  New  Hufbandry  ;  viz. 
by  hoeing  the  intervals  or  alleys  between  the  rows  of  corn, 
and  by  that  means  fupplying  the  plants  with  frefh  nounlh- 
Incut* 

“  I  have  tried,  fays  M.  de  Valliers,  to  hoe  my  alleys 
after  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  method,  which  I  look  upon 
as  the  beft  and  moft  expeditious  ;  notwithstanding  mat  ie- 
veral  difficulties  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  practice  of 
it,  have  obliged  me  to  give  it  up.  For  example,  the 
great  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  alley  is,  according  to  his 
directions,  to  be  filled  up  by  two  turns  of  the  plough,  one 
bn  the  right-hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  after  which 
it  is  to  be  opened  again  by  one  turn  of  the  cultivator  with 
two  mould-boards,  or  two  or  three  turns  of  the  common 
.plough. 

“  "When  I  fet  about  this  work,  the  firft  turn  of  the 
plough,  if  the  fhare  went  to  any  depth  worth  fpeakingof, 
always  filled  up  the  furrow  in  fuch  manner,  that  to 
prevent  its  being  poached  by  the  horfes,  I  tried  to  make 
them  walk  on  one  fide,  upon  the  upper-ground,  and  con- 
fequently  very  near  to  the  rows  of  corn  :  but  then,  in  the 
firft  place,  I  could  not  avoid  the  deftruaion  of  a  great 
number  of  plants,  without  giving  fuch  attention  as  was 
not  only  exceffively  troublefom*e,but  almoft  impraaicable : 
and  fecondly,  I  could  plough  only  the  fuiface  ;  becaufe, 
as  the  furrow  was  filled,  the  plough  could  turn  up  but 
very  little  earth,  without  being  choaked,  and  becoming 
extremely  heavy. 
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“  If,  to  fave  the  plants,  I  made  the  horfes  tread  partly 
upon  the  mould  turned  over  into  the  furrow,  the  plough 
choaked  equally,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  whenever  the 
furrow  was  cut  deep.  All  I  could  c!o  in  tins  cafe,  was  to 
give  only  a  fuperficial  ploughing:  and  with  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  ufe  the  cultivator  with  two  mould-boards, 
to  form  the  furrow,  becaufe  that  inftrument  cannot  work 
in  any  but  a  loofe  well-tilled  ground. 

“  All  thefe  inconveniencies  may  not  happen  in  a  foil 
different  from  mine.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think 
this,  as  M.  de  Chateauvieux  certainly  does  not  experience 
them:  but  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  likewiie  obierve,  th.tt 
this  iuftly  celebrated  gentleman  has  infiruments  fo  peifebt, 
and  directs  his  fervants  with  fuch  fuperior  judgment,  that 
few  can  expebt  eafily  to  equal  hnn  in  the  practice  of  the 
New  Hufbandry. 

“  Not  being  able,  for  the  above  reafens,  to  do  with 
one  turn  of  the  cultivator  with  two  mould-boards,  what, 
as  M.  de  Chateauvieux  himfelf  obferves,  can  frequently 
not  be  done  with  lefs  than  three  or  four  turns  of  the 
common  plough,  which,  added  to  the  two  turns  that  are 
given  to  fill  up  the  furrow,  make  in  all  five  or  fix  bouts, 
I  purfued,  and  with  great  advantage,  nearly  the  method 
before  deferibed.  I  fay  nearly  that  method,  becaufe  I 
have  made  fome  few  alterations,  by  which  I  think  it  is 
rendered  both  eafier  and  better. 

a  j.I  make  the  mould-board  twelve  or  thirteen  inches 
deep,  inftead  of  nine  or  ten  that  it  was  before.  The  fur¬ 
rows  are  by  this  means  made  wider,  and  the  plough  is 
more-eafily  drawn,  becaufe  it  finds  more  room  to  difeharge 
its  load  of  earth  in,  and  fuffers  lefs  preffure. 

“  2.  To  give  the  fecond  hoeing  with  the  plough,  in¬ 
ftead  of  continuing  to  turn  the  earth  over  towards  that 
fide  of  the  alley  where  only  one  furrow  was  turned  up 
at  the  ending  of  the  firft  ploughing,  I,  on  the  contrary 
begin  this  fecond  at  that  furrow,  approaching,  if  poflible,. 
to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  row  of  corn,  and  then 
I  make  a  furrow  in  the  contrary  direction,  which  turns 

the  earth  up  again  ft  that  row.  . 

<<My  realon  for  ploughing  fo  near  tne  rows,  when  I  give 
this  fecond  hoeing,  is,  that  I  have  obferved  that  the  rains 
which  fall  pretty  frequently  in  the  lpring,  between  the  firft 
ploughing  and  the  fecond,  harden  the  earth  grtctiy,  and 
that  drought  afterwards  hardens  it  full  moic,  iO  that  the 
roots  of  plants  can  no  longer  pierce  or  fpread  in  it  with 
eafe  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  neceflary,  m  order  to  their 
being  benefited  by  every  culture  of  the  earth,  than  that  they 
fhould  find  an  eafy  paffage  into  the  mould  which  lies  next 
to  the  rows.  It  is  therefore  highly  proper  to  ftir  that  mould, 
when  the  fecond  hoeing  with  the  plough  is  given,  which, 
with  me,  is  when  the  corn  has  begun  to  fpindle  ;  that  be¬ 
ing  the  time  when  the  plants  (hoot  with  the  greateft  vi¬ 
gour,  and  when  their  roots  ought  confequently  to  begin 
to  extend  to  fome  diftance. 

“  I  have  not  perceived  that  the  plants  have  been  at  all 
damaged  by  the  plough’s  coming  fo  near  them.  They 
ought  to  be  fo  much  the  lefs  hurt  thereby,  as  the  rows  are 
placed  over  a  furrow  which  has  been  cut  deep  ;  a  fituation 
which,  alone,  is  capable  of  making  the  corn  tiller,  and 
pufli  ftrongly  :  though  the  affiftance  of  culture  is  hkcwife 
neceflary,  to  fupply  the  ftalks  and  ears  with  plentiful 

nourifhment.  ....  ,  .  ,,  .  . 

“  I  am  the  better  pleafed  with  this  method  of  bringing 

‘the  hoe-plough  almoft  clofe  to  the  rows,  as  it  facilitates  a 
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very  important  operation  ftrongly  recommended  by  M. 
Duhamel,  and  which  I  never  before  thought  pra£licable : 

I  mean,  the  raifing  up  of  the  earth  about  the  bottom  of 
the  plants  ;  as  well  to  give  them  greater  nourifhment,  as 
to  prevent  their  being  lodged.  The  following  is  my  me¬ 
thod  on  this  occafion. 

“  When  I  fill  up  the  furrow  which  I  have  cut  as  clofe 
as  poffible  to  the  row,  I  hold  the  plough  Hoping,  in  luch 
manner  that  the  earth  is  forced  away  from  it,  and  is  raifed 
up  about  the  plants.  If  this  Hope  is  not  fufficient,  which 
may  frmetimes  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  ground,  or 
the  dexterity  of  the  ploughman,  I,  in  that  cafe,  make  the 
mould-board  two  or  three  inches  wider,  when  I  ufed  to  fill 
the  furrow,  than  it  was  when  I  made  that  furrow  :  and  to 
this  end  Ifcrew  on  to  the  extremityof  the  mould-board,  a 
thin  plate  of  iron  about  four  or  five  inches  wide.  Thofe 
who  pra&ife  the  New  Hulbandry  in  fo  extenfive  a  manner 
as  to  employ  feveral  ploughs,  will  find  no  inconvenience 
in  having  one,  larger  than  the  reft,  purpofely  for  this  im¬ 
portant  operation.  As  I  do  not  give  this  fecond  hoeing 
with  the  plough,  till  after  the  corn  has  begun  to  fpindle, 
it  is  eafy  for  me  to  avoid  burying  the  plants,  efpecially  if 
there  are  no  great  clods  in  the  ground  :  but,  at  all  events, 
I  always  earth  the  plants  up  as  much  as  poffible,  when 
there  is  no  other  danger  than  that  of  burying  here  and 
there  a  few  of  them,  becaufe  that  accident  is  eafily  reme¬ 
died  afterwards,  if  it  be  worth  while. 

“  When  I  am  to  give  the  third  hoeing  with  the  plough, 
I  confider  the  condition  of  the  ground.  If  it  is  in  good 
tilth,  well  loofened,  and  free  from  weeds,  I  ufe  only  the 
cultivator :  otherwife  I  ufe  the  plough,  three  or  four  turns 
of  which  are  fufficient  to  perform  this  operation  in  the 
following  manner: 

“  The  firft  cut  turns  the  earth  over  into  the  middle 
furrow  :  the  fecond  and  third  are  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
and  the  fourth  takes  up  what  was  loofened  by  the  third, 
whereby  the  furrow  is  replaced  in  the  middle  of  the  alley. 
Some  time  after  this,  and  efpecially  if  a  fliower  of  rain 
has  fallen,  I  cut  that  furrow  ftill  deeper,  by  one  turn  of  the 
fingle  or  double  cultivator,  as  M.  de  Chateauvieux  directs. 

“  But  as,  even  after  all  thefe  ploughings,  the  great 
furrow  may  chance  to  be  neither  deep  enough,  nor  fuffi- 
ciently  cleared  of  mould,  owing  either  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  inftrument  made  ufe  of,  or  to  the  inaptitude  of  the 
ploughman,  that  defect  jnay  eafily  be  remedied  after 
harveft,  by  giving  one  ploughing  more,  which  is  to  be 
begun  by  throwing  up  the  earth  to  the  right  and  left  to¬ 
wards  the  fummit  of  the  beds;  that  is  to  fay,  over  the 
ftubble.  This  practice  is  alfo  confirmed  by  M.  de  Cha- 
teauvieux’s  inftruCtions. 

«■  The  one  ploughing  extraordinary  which  this  opera¬ 
tion  requires,  ought  not  to  bethought  much  of ;  bccaufe 
the  moll  important  point  in  the  New  Hulbandry  certainly 
is,  the  providing  of  a  good  depth  of  well  ftirred  mould, 
for  the  plants  to  extend  their  roots  in.” 

HOT-BEDS,  beds  of  earth  enriched  with  manure,  in 
order  to  forward  vegetation,  when  the  feafon  or  climate 
is  not  warm  enough  for  the  purpofe. 

By  means  of  hot -beds,  fkilfully  managed,  the  feeds  of 
plants,  brought  from  any  country  between  the  tropics, 
may  be  made  to  flourifh  even  under  the  poles. 

Heat  and  humidity  being  the  great  inftruments  of  vege¬ 
tation,  to  promote  the  growth  of  any  plants,  thefe  muft 
be  duly  proportioned,  fo  as  neither  to  exceed  nor  come 
fliortof  the  bounds  nature  has  allotted  for  it. 


The  ufual  way  of  making  hot-beds,  is  of  horfe  litter 
and  grafs  mixed  together,  and  left  on  a  heap  for  eight  or 
ten  days  to  putrify,  and  then  removed  into  a  bed,  and 
covered  up  with  glaffes. 

For  raifing  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  melons,  radifties,. 
and  other  tender  plants  and  flowers  in  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary,  Mortimer  directs  to  provide  a  warm  place,  defended 
from  all  the  winds,  by  being  inclofed  with  a  pale  or  hedge 
of  reeds  or  ftraw,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  Within 
this  raife  a  bed  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  three  feet  over,, 
of  frefh  horfe  dung,  about  feven  or  eight  days  old  ;  then 
tread  it  down  very  hard,  make  it  level,  and,  if  you  will,, 
edge  it  round  with  boards  or  brick,  laying  fine  rich  mould 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick  on  it.  When  you  find- 
by  your  finger,  that  the  extreme  heat  of  the  bed  is  over, 
plant  your  feeds  at  pleafure,  and  fet  your  forks  four  or  five 
inches  above  the  bed,  to  fupport  the  frame,  and  cover 
with  ftraw  or  mat,  to  fecure  the  feeds  and  plants  from 
cold  and  wet ;  only  uncover  them  in  a  warm  day,  an 
hour  before  noon,  and  cover  them  again  an  hour  after. 
Obferve  to  earth  up  your  plants,  as  they  {hoot  up,,  and,, 
when  able  to  bear  the  cold,  tranfplant  them. 

In  Holland  they  ufe  hot-beds  made  of  fand  ;  and  like- 
wife  of  tanners  bark,  which,  when  once  rightly  prepared,, 
will  maintain  an  equable  heat  for  fix  months. 

Bradley  propofes  very  juftly  a  thermometer  to  be  ufed 
to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  hot-beds..  Thus,  a  hot-bed 
for  cucumbers  muft  be  kept  fo  hot  as  to  raife  the  fpirit  in 
a  glafs  to  the  fame  height  as  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  weather  will  raife  it  about  the  end  of  May  and  June,, 
when  cucumbers  will  grow  without  artificial  heat  or 
llielter. 

HOVEL,  a  fired  open  on  the  fides,  and  covered  over¬ 
head. 

HOVEN,  a  difeafe  common  to  cattle,  on  eating  too 
greedily  of  green  clover.  It  confifts  in  the  paunch  of  the 
creature  being  fwelled  to  a  very  great  degree,  which  often,, 
if  not  prevented,  puts  an  end  to  the  creature’s  life.  The 
fureft  method  of  curing  this  terrible  difeafe,  is  that  of 
making  an  incifion  into  the  paunch  of  the  beaft,  and  by 
that  means  the  wind,  which  caufed  the  fvvelling,  will  ei- 
cape  through  the  orifice,  and  the  creature  recover.. 

A  correspondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufti- 
cum  has  given  the  following  account  of  his  performing 
this  operation. 

“  1  took,  fays  he,  a  {harp-pointed  pen-knife,  and  fix¬ 
ing  my  eye  on  the  moll  prominent  part  of  his  belly,, 
thru  ft  the  blade  through  the  integuments  quite  into  the 
abdomen  :  there  ifiued  out  a  great  gufl  of  wind  very  fe¬ 
tid,  with  fome  water  of  a  redifin  colour  ;  the  bullock 
feemed  eafier,  but  far  from  well ;  for  the  wound  prefently 
clofed  up,  and  admitted  no  more  air  to  efcape  ;  fo  that  I 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  (tabbing  him  twice  more  in 
different  parts  of  the  belly  before  he  was  thoroughly  re¬ 
lieved,  which,  by  the  help  of  a  clyfter  after  the  laflt  ftab,, 
was  prefently  brought  about :  and  here  give  me  leave, 
gentlemen,  before  1  leave  this  fubjett,  to  give  a  few  cau¬ 
tions  to  thofe  who  may  be  under  the  neceffity,  one  time 
or  other,  of  performing  this  very  ufeful  operation.:  reflec¬ 
tion  and  experience  warrant  me  in  them,  therefore  I  ft) all 
freely  proceed. 

“  Firft  then,  if  it  be  performed  with  a  pen-knife,  not 
to  be  fearful  in  pufliing  in  the  blade  a  proper  length,  till, 
you  find  wind  iffue  out ;  for  if  the  wind  be  in  the  cavity 
of  the  belly,  you  cannot  poffibly  hupt  the  gut,  the  whole 
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"body  of  the  wind  being  between  you  and  it,  which  no 
reafonable  bladed  pen-knife  can  touch  ;  and  if  the  wind 
fhould  be  pent  up  in  the  inteftine,  you  mu  ft  penetrate  it 
before  the  beaft  can  be  relieved.  To  this  laft,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  objected,  that  we  run  the  hazard  of  killing  the 
beaft  by  wounding  the  gut ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking 
fo,  as  I  have  feen  many  wounds  of  the  inteftine,  both  in 
man  and  beaft,  very  happily  cured :  yet  granting  there 
might  be  fome  danger  in  it,  ftill  we  are  certain,  if  the 
poor  beaft  can  get  no  relief,  it  muft  die  ;  and  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  furely,  gentlemen,  a  doubtful  remedy  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 

“  Another  caution  is,  that  where  thefe  wounds  are 
made  in  the  belly  with  a  proper  pen-knife,  it  is  not  ad- 
vifeable  to  have  them  fown  up  ;  for  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  motion  or  adlion,  as  there  is  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
belly  and  parts  adjacent,  fuch  a  practice  is  not  only  un¬ 
warrantable,  but  cruel  ;  and  why  fhould  we  not  behave 
with  humanity  to  the  brute  fpecies,  as  well  as  any  other  ? 

“  My  laft  caution  and  advice  is,  that  upon  all  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  when  the  beaft  is  relieved  of  his  wind,  a  proper 
clyfter  fliould  be  thrown  up  immediately,  as  hot  as  he  can 
bear  it :  thefe  clyfters  ftrangely  relieve  them,  by  adling  as 
a  warm,  comforting  bath  to  their  diftempered  bowels, 
and  emptying  the  fame  of  the  load  of  muck  within  them.” 

HOVER-GROUND,  light  ground. 

HOUSE-BOTE,  an  allowance  of  timber  out  of  the 
lord’s  woods,  for  the  repairs  of  a  houfe. 

HULLS,  the  chaff,  or  hufks  of  corn. 

HURDLES,  are  certain  frames  made  either  of  fplit 
timber,  or  of  hazel-rods,  wattled  together,  to  ferve  for 
gates  in  inclofures,  or  to  make  fheep-folds,  &c. 

HURDS,  or  Hords  of  flax  or  hemp,  the  coarfer  parts 
feparated  in  the  dreflings  from  the  tear  or  fine  fluff. 

HURLE-BONE,  in  a  horfe,  a  boile  near  the  middle 
of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockets  with  a 
hurt  or  ftrain. 

HUSBANDRY,  the  bufinefs  or  employment  of  a  far¬ 
mer,  or  perfon  who  cultivates  land,  &c. 

Hufbandry  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  epithets  old  and  new.  The  former  is 
that  which  has  been  praclifed  in  all  countries  from  the 
moft  early  times  ;  and  the  latter  that  introduced  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Tull,  and  often  called  the  horfe-hoeing 
hufbandry. 

Experience  fliews,  that  land,  though  ever  fo  well  till¬ 
ed  in  the  autumn,  when  wheat,  for  example,  is  fown, 
hardens  and  foddens  in  the  winter  ;  its  particles,  beaten 
down  by  heavy  rains,  and  funk  by  their  own  weight,  ap¬ 
proach  each  other  daily  more  and  more  ;  the  roots  of 
the  plants  cultivated  have  confequently  lefs  and  lefs  room 
to  extend  themfelves  in  queft  of  their  neceffary  food  ;  and 
their  interfaces  in  the  earth  become  of  courfe  fo  few  and 
clofe,  that  they  are  not  able  to  pierce  through  them,  whilft 
weeds  fpring  up,  and  rob  them  of  their  nourifhment.  By 
this  means  the  earth,  reduced  to  nearly  the  fame  condi¬ 
tion  as  if  it  had  not  been  ploughed  at  all,  is  unable  to 
affift  the  plants  fown  in  it  in  the  fpring,  when  they  ought 
to  fhoot  with  the  greateft  vigour.  They  confequently 
then  ftand  moft  of  all  in  need  of  the  plough  to  deftroy 
the  weeds,  to  lay  frefh  earth  to  their  roots  in  the  room  of 
that  earth  which  they  have  exhaufted,  to  break  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  ground  anew,  fo  as  to  enable  their  roots  to 
fpread,  in  order  to  their  gathering  an  ample  provifion  of 
food,  which  then  does  them  the  greateft  fervice. 
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In  the  common  hufbandry,  the  whole  attention  is  to 
provide  a  great  flore  of  nourifhment  for  the  wheat,  at  a 
time  when  it  feared y  confumes  any,  as  it  then  produces 
only  a  few  blades,  after  which  it  is  left  to  itfelf,  at  a  fea- 
fon  when  it  might,  and  fliould  be  moft  aflifted  by  proper 
culture  ;  a  management  as  prepofterous  as  it  would  be  to 
give  a  child  a  great  deal  of  food,  and  diminifh  it  gradual¬ 
ly  as  he  grows  bigger  ;  or,  to  ufe  Mr.  Tull’s  comparifon, 
to  give  filk-worms,  before  they  are  hatched,  treble  the  full  • 
flock  of  leaves  ncceflary  to  maintain  them,  till  they  have 
finiihed  their  fpinning,  and  not  to  allow  them  any  when 
they  really  want  being  fed. 

The  great  advantage  of  having  land  in  fine  tilth  before 
it  is  fowed,  is  univerlally  acknowledged  :  but  we  muft  not 
flop  at  thofe  firft  preparations.  Plants  require  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  culture  while  they  grow,  and  muft  not  be  forfaken 
till  they  have  attained  their  full  maturity. 

Thofe  who  are  againft  the  frequent  ploughings  ufed  in 
the  New  Hufbandry,  are  afraid  of  drying  the  earth  too 
much  ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  the  moifture  efcapes  more  eafily 
from  a  well  loofened  foil,  than  from  a  hard  and  clofe 
earth. 

In  anfvver  to  this  it  will  appear  from  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiments,  that,  even  in  the  dried:  weather, 
land  cultivated  according  to  the  new  method,  continues 
con  flan  tly  moifter  than  that  which  is  managed  in  the 
old  way.  Inftead  of  a  ftagnant  wet,  more  hurtful,  per¬ 
haps,  than  beneficial,  to  plants  ;  each  made  fine  to  a 
good  depth,  is  prepared,  as  the  reverend  Dr.  Elliot  ex- 
prefles  it,  “  with  open  mouth,  to  drink  and  retain  the 
dew,  which,  when  it  falls  upon  the  land  that  is  untilled, 
or  but  poorly  tilled,  does  not  fink  far,  but  is  carried  off 
by  the  next  fun’s  heat.”  That  dew  is  one  of  the  greateft 
fertilizers  of  the  earth,  has  been  repeatedly  proved  ;  and 
that  it  will  penetrate  fo  deep  in  a  fine  loofe  foil,  as  to  keep 
that  moift,  while  the  ground  badly  tilled  is  parched  up, 
appears,  among  many  demonftrations,  from  Mr.  Evelyn’s 
experiment  of  digging  a  hole,  and  filling  it  up  with  its 
former  mould  well  pulverized :  or,  as'Mr.  Tull  obferves, 
till  a  field  in  lands  ;  make  one  land  very  fine  by  fre¬ 
quent  deep  ploughings,  and  let  another  be  rough,  by  in- 
fufficient  tillage,  alternately  :  then  plough  the  whole 
field  crofs-wife  in  the  drieft  weather,  which  has  conti¬ 
nued  long  ;  and  you  will  perceive,  by  the  colour  of  the 
earth,  that  every  fine  land  will  be  turned  up  moift ;  but 
every  rough  land  will  be  as  dry  as  powder,  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Another  proof  of  the  benefits  which  arife  from  ftir- 
ring  the  ground  well  and  often  between  plants,  while 
they  grow,  and  confequently  a  confirmation  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  the  horfe-hoing  hufbandry,  is  thus 
drawn  by  Dr.  Elliot,  from  the  common  manner  of 
raifing  Indian  corn. 

“  The  land,  fays  he,  being  previoufly  prepared,  plant¬ 
ed,  and  the  corn  come  up,  we  plough  a  furrow  off  from  the 
corn  on  each  fide,  then  hoe  it,  and  the  next  time  plough 
up  to  the  corn  ;  fo  that  this  tillage  is  nearly  the  fame  as  is 
now  propofed  for  wheat,  or  whatever  we  would  plant : 
only  by  the  way,  I  would  obferve,  that  the  ploughings 
between  the  rows,  for  Indian  corn,  is  fo  {hallow,  that  one 
would  be  apt  to  think  it  intended  for  nothing  more  than 
merely  to  kill  the  grafs  and  weeds  ;  whereas  it  is  found  by 
experience,  that,  though  there  be  neither  grafs  nor  weeds, 
the  ploughing  and  hoeing  will  make  the  corn  grow,  and 
that  the  more  the  land  is  ploughed  and  hoed,  the  better 
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and  longer  it  will  refill:  drought,  and  yield  the  better  crop  : 
nay,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  if  the  Indian  corn  be 
well  tilled,  the  next  crop,  whether  it  be  oats  or  flax,  will 
be  proportionally  greater  and  better;  fo  that  the  land  muft 
have  gained  ftrength  and  richnefs.  If  it  were  not  fo, 
why  did  not  the  Indian  crop  exhauft  and  fpend  the  ftrength 
of  the  land,  efpecially  when  we  confider  how  large  that 
corn  is  made  to  grow  by  good  tillage  ?  But  we  find  the 
contrary  ;  the  better  the  crop  of  Indian  corn,  the  better 
the  crop  will  be  of  oats.  There  is  no  fort  of  hufbandry, 
wherein  the  fuperior  force  and  virtue  of  tillage  doth 
fo  evidently  appear,  as  in  the  railing  of  Indian  corn  :  for 
if  you  ftiould  plough  and  harrow  the  beft  of  land,  and  fow 
or  plant  the  corn,  and  never  do  any  thing  more  to  it, 
there  will  be  lefs  com  than  if  you  ftiould  plant  poor  land, 
and  tend  it  well :  the  poor  land  well  ploughed  and  hoed, 
fliall  bring  a  greater  crop  than  the  rich  land.  We  hereby 
fee  the  efficacy  and  advantage  of  this  repeated  tillage, 
which  falls  in  fucceflively,  according  to  the  exigency  and 
want  of  the  plant  in  its  feveral  degrees  of  growth,  and 
keeps  the  land  in  a  proper  ftate.  Why  ftiould  it  not  have 
the  fame  effect  upon  wheat,  and  every  other  plant  that  is 
fufceptible  of  the  like  culture  ?” 

If  feveral  rows  of  wheat  are  fown  in  a  poor  but  well 
ploughed  land,  the  blades  of  the  corn  will  turn  yellow  in 
the  fpring,  efpecially  in  dry  weather.  Let  the  earth  bor¬ 
dering  upon  thefe  rows  be  ploughed  deep,  in  fome  places 
near,  and  in  others  farther  from  the  rows,  and  the  plants 
will  refume  their  proper  colour  ;  firft  in  the  places  neareft 
to  the  new  ploughed  ground,  and  afterwards  gradually  in 
the  others,  according  to  their  diftance  ;  which  proves  that 
they  recover  their  verdure,  in  proportion  as  their  roots 
reach  the  loofe  mould.  This  holds  equally  true  in  all 
plants  ;  for  Mr.  Tull  declares,  that  he  does  not  remember 
ever  to  have  feen  a  poor  one  contiguous  to  a  well-hoed  in¬ 
terval,  unlefs  overpowered  by  a  too  great  multitude  of 
other  plants,  an  exception  which  muft  be  equally  made  if 
it  were  a  plant  that  required  more  or  lefs  heat  or  moifture 
than  the  foil  or  climate  afforded  ;  and  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  has  feen  plants  grow  to  an  amazing  fize,  when 
the  earth  around  them  has  been  frequently  tilled.  He 
mentions,  among  others,  a  plant  of  ray-grafs,  which 
chanced  to  ftand  in  a  turnip  field,  where,  being  hoed  as 
the  turnips  were,  it  acquired  a  bulk  at  leaft  equal  to  a 
thoufand  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies’j  and  a  plant  of  muf- 
tard,  which  grew  higher  than  he  could  reach,  fo  as  to  be 
more  like  a  tree  than  an  herb. 

The  ftirring  of  the  earth  about  the  plants  whilft  they 
grow,  is  productive  of  ftmh  excellent  effects,  that,  in 
fome  parts  of  Berkfhire,  and  in  many  places  in  France, 
they  hand-hoe  their  corn,  particularly  wheat,  and  find 
that  the  crops  amply  repay  all  the  charge  and  trouble  of 
this  expenfive  operation  ;  which,  however,  cannot  be 
performed  but  in  well-peopled  countries.  Lvery  hufband- 
man  will  immediately  fee,  how  much  a  hoe-plough  is  pre¬ 
ferable  for  this  work,  and  that,  to  ufe  it  rightly,  the  corn 
muft  necefiarily  be  planted  in  regular  rows,  as  it  is  in  the 
New  Hufbandry. 

Our  reafon  tells  us,  that  the  longe.ft  lived  plants  ftand 
moft  in  need  of  this  culture.  Perennials  require  it  more 
than  annuals,  and  wheat  which  is  fown  in  autumn,  ami 
does  not  ripen  till  nine  months  after,  want  it  more  than 
fpring-corn,  which  occupies  the  ground  only  for  a  ;<v 
months.  The  former  has  to  conquer  a  foil  rendered  ha.d 
during  the  courfe  of  the  winter  ;  but  the  other  has  not  that 
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difficulty  to  furmount,  though  both  of  them,  and  indeed 
all  forts  of  plants,  are  greatly  invigorated  by  the  repeated 
laying  of  fine  frefh  earth  to  their  roots.  Every  one  knows 
the  vaft  efficacy  of  wood  land,  before  its  native  ftrength 
and  vigour  are  exhaufted  ;  and  fuch,  in  fome  degree,  is 
that  which  this  tillage  furnifhes  ;  befides  being  conftantly 
attended  with  the  advantage  of  deftroying  weeds.  How 
far  this  laft  important  part  of  agriculture  was  well  executed 
by  the  farcling,  or  farrifon,  as  Mr.  Tull  calls  it,  of  the 
ancients,  we  1  h all  not  pretend  to  fay,  becaufe  we  have  no 
clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed ; 
but  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  in  any  way  equal  to  the 
horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  which  likewife,  among  its  many 
other  excellencies,  keeps  the  land  from  going  out  of 
tilth. 

We  fliall  here  add  Mr.  Duhamel’s  obfervations  on  the 
ufe  of  dung,  as  given  by  that  gentleman  in  his  Elements 
of  Agriculture. 

“  It  is  often,  fays  he,  more  advantageous  to  increafe 
the  fertility  of  land  by  ploughing,  than  by  dung:  I.  Be¬ 
caufe,  in  general,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  dung  can  be 
had,  the  product  of  twenty  acres  being  icarcely  fufficient 
to  produce  enough  for  four  or  five  ;  whereas  the  particles 
of  the  earth  may  be  divided  and  fubdivided  almoft  to  in¬ 
finity.  The  help  deri\  ed  from  dung  is  therefore  limited 
whilft  nq  bounds  can  be  fet  to  the  benefits  that  may  accrue 
from  ploughing. 

“  2-  Few  plants  raifed  in  dung  ever  have  the  fine 
flavour  of  thofe  which  grow  in  a  good  foil  moderately 
dunged.  Our  kitchen  gardens  and  our  other  grounds 
afford  daily  inftances  of  this  truth.  Pulfe,  pot-herbs, 
and  fruit,  are  feldom  fo  good  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  cities,  where  dung  abounds,  as  in  country  gardens, 
where  but  little  of  it  is  ufed.  The  corn  raifed  in  thofe 
exceffively  dunged  lands,  yields  a  great  fteal  of  bran,  and 
not  much  fine  flour,  and  is  difficult  to  keep.  Nice  horfes 
will  not  eat  oats  of  the  growth  of  fields  manured  with 
human  ordure..  But  nothing  is  fo  ftriking  as  the  difference 
between  the  wine  of  an  undunged  vineyard,  and  that  of 
vines  which  have  been  greatly  dunged, 

“  3.  Dung,  which  is  fuppofed  to  add  by  fermenta¬ 
tion,  caufes  indeed  an  inward  divifion  of  the  particles  of 
the  earth,  which  muft  be  very  ufeful,  as  well  as  the  food 
which  it  furnifhes  to  plants  :  but  the  plough,  befides 
dividing  thofe  particles,  changes  their  fituation,  and 
turns  the  ground  upfide  down,  fo  that  the  part  which 
was  expofed  to  the  influences  of  the  air  and  dews,  takes 
the  place  of  another  part  which  is  brought  from  within 
the  earth,  up  to  its  furface.  The  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  well  ploughed  land  is  not  exhaufted  by  weeds,  and 
that  it  admits  the  moifture  of  rains  and.  dews,  together 
with  the  rays  of  the  fun,  all  of  which  contribute  greatly 
to  render  it  fertile,  as  has  been  proved  by  very  many  ex¬ 
periments. 

“  4.  Dung  attracts  infects,  and  thofe  infects  gnaw 
plants.  It  is  well  known  that  the  roots  of  trees  planted 
in  dunged  ground,  are  very  liable  to  be  damaged  by  in¬ 
fects :  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why  florifts 
banifh  dung  from  their  gardens..  Worms,  grubs,  and 
other  fuch  like  vermin,  make  dreadful  havock  in  their 
beds  of  flowers  ;  and  I  have  feen  meadows  where  the 
'rufs  has  been  entirely  deftroyed,  by  their  eating  its 
mots, 

“  I  muft  add,  that  moft  forts  of  dung  contain  a  great 
many  feeds  which  fill  the  land  with  feeds, 
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<£  5.  It  is  true  that  dung  is  equally  ferviceable  to  lignt 

lands,  and  to  ftrong  ;  but  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  plough- 

* 

Land  is  too  ftrong  when  its  particles  lie  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  extend  between 
them,  without  great  difficulty  in  queft  of  then  neceffaiy 
food;  for  want  of  which  they  will  remain  poor  and  fickly: 
but  when  the  ground  has  been  well  loofened  by  repeated 
ploughing,  and  its  plants  are  fet  at  greater  diftances 
from  each  other,  thofe  roots  will  be  able  to  fpread  fiee  y 
on  all  fides,  to  pervade  every  minute  chafm,  and  to  collect 
fuch  quantities  of  food  as  will  make  the  plants  giow  ftiong 
mid  vigorous.  The  friendly  influences  of  the  atmofphere 
will  then  penetrate  to  them.  What  plainly  proves  the 
good  effedts  of  loofening  fuch  foils,  is,  that  tneii  ieitility 
is  fometimes  increafed  by  a  mixture  of  fand,  inftead  of 
dung.  Now  fand  does  not  afford  any  nutritive  fubftance ; 
but  only  hinders  the  particles  of  the  earth  from  re-uniting 
too  clofely. 

“  Ploughing  is  equally  beneficial  to  light  lands,  ior  the  ( 
very  contrary  reafon  ;  though  thefe  do  not  require  fo 
much  of  it  as  the  other.  There  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  exhaufted  by  any  expofure  to  the  fun  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  acquire  an  additional  degree  of  ferti¬ 
lity  by  the  ftirring  and  grinding  of  their  particles,  and 
are  thereby  the  better  fitted  to  receive  the  moifture  of 
rains  and  dews,  and  the  falutary  influences  of  the  air  and 
fun  ?  whilft  their  inward  pores  are  at  the  fame  time  better 
adapted  to  the  proper  extenfions  of  the  roots  of  plants,  by 
their  being  leffened. 

«  But  let  the  benefits  arifing  from  dung  be  ever  fo 
great,  let  the  means  of  obtaining  enough  of  it  be  ever  fo 
•eafy,  and  let  even  its  defeats  be  corredted  as  much  as  can 
be,  ftill  it  will  not  be  the  lefs  true,  that  frequent  plough¬ 
ing  is  of  infinite*  fervice  to  land. 

“  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  land  entended  for  wheat  is 
ploughed  three  or  four  times  before  the  grain  is  fowed. 
Some  farmers,  who  could  not  dung  ail  their  lands, 
ploughed  part  of  them  double  the  ufual  number  of  times, 
and  reaped  greater  crops  from  thefe,  than  from  thofe 
which  were  dunged.  The  expence  of  the  ploughings 
extraordinary  will  be  much  lefs  than  the  price  of  the 
dung  neceffary  for  the  land,  if  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
purchafe  it. 

“  In  1759,  M.  Delu  gave  three  ploughings  to  fomeof 
his  fields  intended  for  oats  ;  and  though  that  year  was 
very  dry  and  unfavourale  to  fpring  corn,  his  oats  kept  up 
well  till  they  were  perfectly  ripe,  and  yielded  a  full  crop 
cf  excellent  grain. 

«  He  gave  five  ploughings  to  a  piece  of  wheat-land 
which  had  not  being  dunged,  and  at  harveft,  had  taller  and 
finer  corn  there,  than  in  the  neighbouring  grounds  which 
had  been  dunged  and  cultivated  in  the  ufual  way.  In 
Ihort  the  advantage  of  thorough  tillage,  while  the  plants 
are  growing,  is  fo  great,  that,  in  many  places,  it  has 
been  found  amply  to  repay  even  the  expence  of  digging 
between  the  rows  of  corn. 

«  The  farmer  muft  not  think  of  pradtifing  the  New 
Hulbandry  in  land  which  cannot  be  brought  to  a  fine 
tilth  :  for  as  no  remedies  are  proper  for  all  difeafes,  fo  no 
one  culture  can  fuit  every  kind  of  foil. 

«  I  have  met  with  very  zealous  huflbandmen,  who  have 
been  in  a  great  hurry  to  procure  all  the  inftruments  proper 
for  the  horfe-hoeing  husbandry,  before  they  had  examined 
whether  their  ground  was  fit  for  ufing  them.  In  walking 


over  the  fields,  I  have  found  them  in  fo  bad  order  as  to  be 
full  of  clods,  ftones,  and  all  forts  of  weeds :  only  the 
bare  furface  of  the  land  had  been  fcratched,  by  what  they 
called  ploughing  ;  and  indeed  their  common  inftruments 
of  tillage  were  fo  imperfedt,  that  it  was  hardly  poffible  for 
them  to  do  more.  I  advifed  them  to  deftroy  thofe  weeds 
by  good  and  frequent  ploughing,  to  procure  good  inftru¬ 
ments,  to  loofen  the  ground  to  a  proper  depth,  to  collect 
good  manures,  to  drain  their  land  well  by  trenches  and 
ditches,  and,  in  fliort,  to  pradtice  the  Old  Hulbandry 
completely,  before  they  attempted  the  new ;  for,  in  fadt, 
all  the  requifites  in  the  former  muft  be  the  foundation  of 
the  latter. 

“  To  anfwer  the  ends  of  this  hufbandry,  the  feeds 
muft  be  diftributed  fo  fparingly,  that  each  plant  may 
have  room  to  extend  its  roots  in  fuch  manner,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  colledt  an  abundant  quantity  of  food  ; 
each  plant  muft  be  enabled  to  tiller  greatly,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  confiderable  number  of  ftalks  ;  and  each  ftalk  muft 
be  enabled  to  bear  a  fine  long  ear,  well  filled  with  grains 
to  its  very  point. 

“  To  eftedl  the  firft  of  thefe  qualities,  the  field,  after 
being  thoroughly  ploughed  and  well  harrowed,  muft  be 
divided  by  furrows,  the  fpaces  between  which  may  be  of 
fuch  breadth  as  fliall  be  judged  moft  proper  ;  for  neither 
their  precife  width,  nor  the  diftance  between  the  rows 
of  corn,  is  yet  fully  determined.  In  the  middle  of  thefe 
fpaces,  which  will  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  beds; 
the  wheat,  or  other  grain,  is  to  be  fown  in  one,  two,  or 
more  roAvs.  An  inch  will  be  fufficient  for  the  diftance 
between  the  grains,  lengthwife  of  the  toav  ;  though  that 
may  be  fomewhat  lefs*,  if  the  ground  be  not  very  good 
for  wheat ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  fomewhat  more,  it  it  be 
excellent  for  that  grain.  By  this  diftribution,  each  plant 
will  find,  in  the  intermediate  fpaces  between  the  beds, 
and  in  the  beds  themfelves,  a  fufficient  extent  of  earth 
wherein  to  colledt:  its  neceffary  food  ;  for  thofe  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces,  Avhich  I  fhall  call  alleys,  muft  be  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  ftirring  the  ground  in  them  while  the 
plants  grow  :  but  to  anfwer  the  fecond  and  third  inten¬ 
tions,  it  is  of  confequence  that  thefe  ftirringsbe  perform¬ 
ed  at  proper  feafons,  becaufe  each  of  them  is  to  produce 
its  particular  effedt. 

“  It  is  effentially  neceffary  that  the  rows  of  corn  be 
fown  very  ftraight  ;  a  circumftance  which,  though  it  be 
attended  with  fome  trouble,  ought  not  to  difeourage  the 
hufbandman,  becaufe  the  great  difficulty  will  be  only  the 
firft  time.  After  the  ground  has  been  once  rightly  iown, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  continue  in  the  fame  regular  tradt  ever^ 
following  year,  without  taking  the  precautions  I  am  now 
going  to  obferve. 

“  If  the  field  be  not  very  large,  a  furrow  traced  with  a 
fpade  or  pickax,  diredted  by  a  line  ftretched  acrofs  the 
ground,  will  enable  the  ploughman  to  guide  the  horfe 
that  draws  the  drill ;  and  he  will  take  care  to  leave  a  pro¬ 
per  interval  between  one  furrow  and  another,  if  three 
rows  are  to  be  fown. 

“  If  the  extent  of  ground  be  too  great  for  the  above 
method,  poles  or  ftakes  may  be  ftuck,  five  feet  afunder, 
at  each  end  of  the  field,  to  guide  the  ploughman,  who, 
with  a  common  plough,  will  trace  fmall  furroAvs,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  horfe  and  drill  may  be  properly  di- 
reeled 

«  It  will  be  right,  if  poffible,  to  fuit  the  diredtion  of 

the  furrows  to  the  declivity  of  the  land,  that  the  water 

/  may 
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inay  drain  down  to  the  loweft  part  of  the  field,  where  a 
ditch  {hould  be  dug  to  carry  it  off:  and  it  will  all'o  be  ne- 
ceffary,  to  make  them  lengthwife  of  the  field,  if  conve¬ 
nient,  that  the  lefs  ground  may  be  loft  by  the  fpace  which 
muft  be  left  for  the  plough  to  turn  in. 

u  After  the  feed  is  put  into  the  hoppers  of  the  drill,  the 
horfe  which  draws  this  inftrument  muft  be  made  to  walk 
flowly  in  the  furrow  before  traced  by  way  of  guide  :  and 
in  order  to  drop  as  nearly  as  poffible  the  intended  quantity 
of  feed,  the  outlet  of  the  hopper  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  grain. 

u  As  it  will  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  manage  the  drill 
rightly  at  firft,  till  the  hulbandman  becomes  ufed  to  it, 
he  fhould  look  over  his  field  as  foon  as  the  corn  has  fprout- 
ed,  and  then  drop  by  hand  a  few  grains  in  the  places 
where  it  may  have  failed. 

<(  The  land  {hould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  or,  at  fartheft,  by  the  end  of  that  month  :  and  it 
will  be  right  always  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  the  feed  before¬ 
hand,  by  fowing  fifty  or  an  hundred  grains  of  it  in  a  fine 
mould,  or  moift  ground,  where  it  will  loon  appear  whether 
they  all  rife. 

“  Land  which  retains  water  {hould  be  ploughed  once 
in  October,  when  the  weather  is  fine.  In  doing  this, 
a  furrow  fhould  be  firft  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys, 
and  then  it  fhould  be  filled  with  the  earth  on  each  fide, 
even  fo  far  as  to  arch  it  up,  and  leave  only  a  fmall  fur¬ 
row  on  either  fide,  clofe  to  the  beds,  to  drain  off  the 
wet,  which  would  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  plants  if 
it  were  to  remain  long  near  their  roots.  This  loofening 
of  the  earth  will  alfo  fit  it  for  being  melloAved  by  the 
winter’s  frofts ;  to  which,  however,  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  expofe  the  roots  of  the  corn,  by  leaving  them 
too  bare  of  mould.  The  moft  proper  time  for  this  ftir- 
ring  of  the  ground  is  when  the  plants  have  fliot  out  fume 
blades. 

“  The  fecond  horfe-hoejng,  which  {hould  be  given 
as  foon  as  the  hard  frofts  are  paft,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the 
end  of  March,  is  intended  to  make  the  plants  tiller;  and 
will  have  this  effefl,  if,  after  the  earth  near  the  rows 
has  been  ftirred  a  little,  that  which  was  before  laid  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  alleys  be  returned  back  to  the  furrows 
at  their  fides.  This  earth,  having  been  mellowed  during 
the  winter,  will  afford  excellent  nourifhment  to  the  plants 
now  beginning  to  vegetate  apace,  and  they  will  foon  put 
forth  their  multiplied  ftalks. 

“  The  third  hoeing,  which  is  the  fecond  after  winter, 
and  is  intended  to  {Lengthen  the  ftalks,  {hould  be  per¬ 
formed  when  the  ears  of  the  corn  begin  to  appear.  This 
culture,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  leaft  important  of 
all,  and  is  fometimes  even  omitted  without  any  great  in¬ 
convenience,  need  not  be  any  thing  more  than  a  flight 
ftirringof  the  earth,  in  which  it  will  however  be  right  to 
begin  to  hollow  the  alleys. 

“  The  15ft  ftirring  of  the  earth  between  the  rows  of 
corn  is  one  of  the  moft  important,  being  that  which  makes 
the  grains  fweil,  and  grow  full  bodied  to  the  very  point 
of  the  ear.  The  moft  proper  time  for  this  is,  when  the 
ears  begin  to  bloom  :  but  as  the  corn  is  then  high,  only 
one  furrow  can  be  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys,  the 
earth  of  which  {hould  be  laid  up  to  the  ftem  of  the  plants 
on  each  fide.  'Hie  plough  will  hardly  be  able  to  pafs 
more  than  twice  in  this  furrow,  which  ihould,  however, 
be  made  as  deep  as  poffible,  in  order  to  bank  up  the 
greater  quantity  oi  earth.  By  this  ^operation,  the  now 
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fallow  alleys  are  prepared  for  the  next  fowing  ;  for  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  them  that  the  corn  is  to  be  planted  the 
following  year  ;  and  the  now  eared  wheat  is  earthed  up, 
to  preveut  its  being  lodged  ;  though  in  general  corn  thus 
cultivated  is  lefs  apt  to  be  beaten  down,  than  that  which 
is  raifed  in  the  common  way,  becaufe  the  ftraw  of  this 
being  more  expofed  to  the  air,  becomes  'harder  and  ac¬ 
quires  a  firmer  texture,  efpecially  toward  its  bottom. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  that  a  tuft  of  corn,  which  ftands 
quite  fingle,  is  fcarcely  ever  beaten  down  by  the  wea¬ 
ther. 

“  Thefe  repeated  hoeings  of  the  earth  will  certainly  be 
rewarded  with  a  very  plentiful  crop,  unlcls  the  feafons 
prove  extremely  bad. 

“  When  the  corn  is  reaped,  all  poffible  care  fliould 
be  taken  not  to  trample  upon  the  adjoining  ploughed 
ground. 

“  It  is  well  known,  that  vigorous  plants  do  not  ripen 
their  feeds  fo  foon  as  thole  which  have  been  {tinted  iit 
their  growth  :  for  this  reafon  the  corn  cultivated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  New  Hufbandry,  ripens  later 
than  in  the  common  way,  and  fliould  therefore  be  fown 
fomewhat  earlier. 

“  "We  will  now  fuppofe  that  the  crop  is  reaped,  and 
that  the  fame  field  is  to  be  fown  again  with  wheat  the 
next  year,  and  every  year  after,  as  it  may  be,  becaufe  the 
rows  of  corn  are  placed  each  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
former  alleys,  which  have  been  ploughed  during  the  whole 
year,  without  producing  any  thing.  Thus,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  new  method  and  the  old  hufbandry 
is,  that  inftead  of  refting,  or  fallowing,  a  whole  field, 
whilft  another  whole  field  is  under  corn,  and  each  of  them 
is  feparate  from  the  other  ;  the  fallow  here  is  in  the  fame 
field  as  the  corn,  being  interpofed  by  means  of  alleys, 
which  are  the  part  refted  between  the  beds,  which  are  the 
part  cultivated :  but  there  is  this  great  advantage  here, 
that  the  ftirring  of. the  earth  in  the  alleys,  which  are  not 
planted,  not  only  prepares  the  foil  admirably  for  being 
fown  the  next  year,  but  invigorates  the  plants  actually 
growing  in  the  beds. 

“  If  it  be  thought  proper  to  dung  the  alleys,  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  feed,  the  dung, 
which  fliould  be  thoroughly  rotten,  muft  be  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  furrow  before  made  in  the  middle  of 
them,  and  there  covered  with  the  earth  which  was  thrown 
up  towards  the  rows  of  wheat.  If  the  land  does  not  want 
dunging,  this  deep  furrow  is  filled  up  without  it ;  and 
this  fliould  he  done  immediately  after  harveft,  that  there 
may  he  time  to  give  the  ground  another  ftirring,  which 
need  only  be  a  flight  one,  before  the  fowing  of  the  rows, 
which  are  now  to  he  in  the  middle  of  the  former  alleys  ; 
and  the  alleys  of  this  year  will  be  in  the,  place  of  the  laft; 
year’s  ftubble. 

“  Though  land,  cultivated  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  New  Hufbandry,  docs  not  require  fo  much  dunging 
as  that  which  is  managed  in  the  old  way,  yet  this  manure 
will  always  help  to  enrich  the  foil,  efpecially  if  it  be  ufed 
in  the  manner  here  directed.  By  being  thoroughly  rot¬ 
ten  when  it  is  laid  in  the  furrow,  and  there  covered  over 
immediately  after  harveft,  it  will  have  time  to  meliow  and 
diflufe  its  influence,  and  not  he  apt  afterwards  to  choak 
up  the  {hares  of  the  drill ;  an  inconvenience  which  dees 
not  happen  with  pigeons  dung,  which  therefore  need  not 
he  ftrewed  till  the  ground  is  ploughed  for  fowing. 

“  It  is  farther  oblerved;  »\ 

Q^q  “  i.  That 
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•**  i.  That  if  dung  be  ufed  for  .the  fecond  year’s  crop, 
very  little  of  it  will  fufFice,  becaufe  it  need  only  be  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows. 

“  2.  That  there  can  hardly  be  any  occafion  for  dung 
this  fecond  year,  becaufe,  if  the  earth  of  the  beds  in 
which  the  wheat  grew  was  good,  that  of  the  alleys,  oi 
the  fame  foil,  mult  be  Hill  better,  by  reafon  of  its  having 

been  fallowed  and  well  tilled. 

“  3.  That  the  fecond  year’s  wheat  is  placed  in  a  molt 
advantageous  fituation,  its  roots  having  a  depth  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  to  extend  themfelves  -in,  by  means  of 
the  furrow  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  alley.  For  this 
reafon,  corn  ought  to  thrive  belt  in  thole  lands  which 
have  been  longelt  cultivated  according  to  the  New  Huf- 

bandry.  . 

“  The  earth  in  the  alleys  is  to  be  horfe-hoed  during 
the  fecond  year,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  at  the  fame  fea- 
»ibns,  as  in  the  firffc. 

<<  This  frequency  of  hoeing  ought  not  to  be  objected 
to  ;  for  the  labour  of  the  firff  hoeing,  to  make  the  furrows 
on  each  fide  of  the  rows,  and  lay  the  eaith  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  alleys,  cannot  be  great;  and  the  fecond 
only  returns  that  earth  into  thofe  furrows :  the  third  is 
only  to  ftir  the  furface  of  the  foil:  the  fourth  and  laft  is 
to  make  the  deep  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys,  and 
bank  up  the  rows  of  corn  on  each  fide,  with  the  earth 
taken  out  of  it ;  fo  that  neither  of  thefe  operations  ever 
extends  to  above  a  third  part  of  the  ground,  at  any  one 
time. 

“  The  whole  field  might  indeed  be  ploughed  up  after 
harveft:  but  I  would  advife  the  hulbandman  not  to  touch 
the  Hubble  then,  becaufe  the  rows  of  that  will  help  him 
to  guide  the  drill  in  ftraight  lines,  and  the  yet  umotten 
flraw  might  be  apt  to  clog  the  fhares  of  the  drill,  fo  as  to 
prevent  their  working  properly.  However,  if  the  Hubble 
be  very  fibort,  this  caution  becomes  the  lefs  material,  and 
the  whole  field  may  then  be  ploughed  ;  though  Hill  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  plough  it  again  in  October,  in  order  to 
make  drains  to  carry  off  the  wet. 

“  It  is  almoff  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  muH  often  be  per¬ 
formed  either  a  little  earlier,  or  fomewhat  later,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  year  is  more  or  lefs  forward  ;  and  that  it  will 
always  be  neceffary  to  wait  till  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  be  ploughed  without  danger  of  its  clodding  ;  a  circum- 
Hance  which  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil.” 

The  editors  of  the  laff  edition  of  Mr.  Tull’s  Horfe- 
hoeing  Hulbandry,  give,  in  their  preface  to  that  work, 
the  following  comparative  calculation  of  the  expence  and 
profit  of  the  old  method  of  culture  and  the  new,  drawn 
up  by  a  gentleman  who  has  prasflifed  both  for  fome  years, 
and  who  has  no  attachment  to  the  New  Hulbandry,  far¬ 
ther  than  he  has  found  it  anfwer  in  his  trials.  They  can¬ 
didly  appeal  to  experience,  “  whether  every  article  in 
this  "calculation  is  not  effimated  in  favour  of  the  common 
hulbandry  ;  whether  the  expence  be  not  rated  lower  than 
moff  farmers  find  it ;  and  whether  the  crop  be  not  fuch 
as  they  would  rejoice  to  fee,  but  feldom  do. 

«  In  the  New  Hulbandry,  every  article  is  put  at  its 
full  value,  and  the  crop  of  each  year  is  computed  four 
bufhes  Hiort  of  the  other,  though,  in  feveral  years  expe¬ 
rience,  it  has  equalled,  and  generally  exceeded,  thofe  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  old  way.” 
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An  EJiimate  of  the  Expence  and  Profit  of  Ten  Acres  of 
Land ,  in  Tzuenty  Tears . 

I.  In  the  Old  Way. 

Firff  year  for  wheat  coHs  33I.  53.  viz.  1.  s.d. 

Firff  ploughing  at  6s.  per  acre  -  3  00 

Second  and  third  ditto,  at  8s.  per  acre  4  00 

Manure,  30s.  per  acre  -  -  15  00b  s.  d. 

- - - -  22  00 

Two  harrowings  and  fowings,  at  2 
6d.  per  acre 


Seed,  three  bufhels  per  acre,  at  4s. 

per  buffiel  - -  - 

Weeding,  at  2s.  per  acre  - * 

Pieaping,  binding,  and  carrying  in,  at 
6s.  per  acre  - 

Secondyear  forbarley  coHs  1  il.  6s. 8d. 
Once  ploughing,  at  6s.  per  acre  — 
Harrowing  and  lowing,  at  is.  6d.  per 

acre  -  - 

Seed,  four  bufhels  per  acre,  at  2s.  - 

Weeding,  at  is.  per  acre  - 

Cutting,  raking,  and  carrying,  at  3s. 

2d.  per  acre  - 

Grafs-feeds,  at  3s.  per  acre  - 


1  5  o 

600 

1  00 

2  00 


3  0  0 

o  15  o 
400 
o  10  o 

1  1 1  8 
1  10  o 


n  50 
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Third  and  fourth  years  lying  in  grafscoH nothing.  44  1 1  8 
So  that  the  expence  of  ten  acres  in  four  years 

comes  to 441. 1  is.  8d. and  in  twenty  years  to  222  1 8  4 

Firff  year’s  produce  is  half  a  load  of  wheat  per 

acre,  at  7I.  per  acre  -  -  35  00 

Second  year’s  produce  is  two  quarters  of  bar¬ 
ley  per  acre,  at  il.  per  acre  -  — •  20  00 

Third  and  fourth  year’s  grafs  is  valued  at  il. 

ios.  per  acre  -  -  1500 

So  that  the  produce  of  ten  acres  in  four  years  is  70  00 

And  in  twenty  years  it  will  be  -  35°  0  © 

Deduct  the  expences  -  *  ■"  ■  —  222  18  4 

And  there  remains  clear  profit  on  ten  acres  in 

twenty  years  by  the  old  way  -  127  1  8 

II.  In  the  New  Way  ' 

Firff  year’s  extraordinary  expence  is 
For  ploughing  and  manuring  the  land, 

the  fame  as  in  the  old  way  » -  22  0  Q 

Ploughing  once  more,  at  4s.  per  acre  2  0  0 

Seed,  nine  gallons  per  acre,  at  4s. 

per  bulhel  - - *  2  5  0 

Drilling,  at  7d.  per  acre  -  O  510 

Hand-hoeing  and  weeding,  at  2S.  6d.  v 

per  acre  -  1  5*  0 

Horfe -hoeing  fix  times  at  ios.  per  acre  500 
Reaping,  binding,  and  carrying  in,  at 

6s.  per  acre  - -  3  0  0 

The  Handing  annual  charge  on  ten 

acres  is  ■"  1  *3  1S  10 

Therefore  the  expence  on  ten  acres 

in  twenty  years  is  * -  275  8 

•  Add 
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1.  s.  d. 

*Vdd  the  extraordinaries  of  the  firft  year,  and 

the  fum  is  -  -  297  16  8 

The  yearly  produce  is  at  leaft  two  quarters 
of  wheat  per  acre,  at  is.  8d.  per  quarter, 
which  on  ten  acres  in  twenty  years  amounts 

to  -  - -  560  o  o 

Therefore,  all  things  paid,  there  remains  clear 
profit  on  ten  acres  in  twenty  years,  by  the 
new  way  -  — —  262  3  4 

u  So  that  the  profit  on  ten  acres  of  land  in  twenty 
years,  in  the  new  way,  exceeds  that  in  the  old  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  one  fh filing  and  eight- 
pence,  and  consequently  is  confiderably  more  than  double 
thereof ;  an  ample  encouragement  to  practice  a  method 
whereby  fo  great  advantage  will  arife  from  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  of  land,  in  the  compafs  of  twenty-one  years 
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leafe  ;  one  year  being  allowed,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
way,  of  preparing  the  ground. 

“  It  ought  withal  to  be  obferved,  that  Mr.  Tull’s  huf- 
bandry  requires  no  manure  at  all,  though  we  have  here, 
to  prevent  objections,  allowed  the  charge  thereof  for  the 
firft  year  ;  and  moreover,  that  though  the  crop  of  wheat 
from  the  drill-plough  is  here  put  only  at  two  quarters  on 
an  acre,  yet  Mr.  Tull  himfelf,  by  aClual  experiment  and 
meafure,  found  the  produce  of  his  drilled  wheat  crop 
amount  to  almoft  four  quarters  on  an  acre :  and,  as  he 
has  delivered  this  faCt  upon  his  own  knowledge,  fo  therG 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his  veracity,  which  has  never 
yet  been  called  in  queftion.  But  that  we  might  not  be 
luppofed  to  have  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  Scheme, 
we  have  chofen  to  take  the  calculations  of  others  rather 
than  his,  having  no  other  view  in  what  we  have  faid, 
than  to  promote  the  cauie  of  truth,  and  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.” 


A  comparative  Calculation  of  Expence  and  Profit  between  the  Drill  and  the  Common  Hujbandry ,  taken  from  Mr.  Baker's 
Report  to  the  Dublin  Society  of  his  Experiments  in  Agriculture,  for  the  Tear  1765.  Publijhed  by  Order  of  that 
Society.  J 

An  Eftimate  of  the  Expence  upon  a  Plantation  *  Acre  of  Wheat,  in  the  Common  Hufbandry. 


To  the  firft  ploughing,  commonly  called 
breaking  for  fallow,  8  horfes,  8  s.  2  plough¬ 


men, 


1  s.  4  d.  2  drivers,  1  s. 


To  the  firft  harrowing,  4  horfes,  4  s.  a 

driver,  6d.  - —  - 

To  the  fecond  ploughing,  commonly  called 

gau  rowing  -  - 

To  the  fecond  harrowing  -  - - 


To  the  third  ploughing,  commonly  called 

Stretching  - - -  - - - - 

To  lowing  the  feed,  8  horfes,  8  s.  2  plough- 
4d.  2  drivers,  1  s.  the  feed- 


men, 

m^n, 


j  s. 
8  d. 


To  feed  wheat,  one  barrel  • - . 

To  rent  for  the  year  of  fallow  - - - 

To  ditto,  the  year  the  crop  is  growing  — 


1. 

s. 

d. 

0 

10 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

10 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

10 

4 

0 

1 1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

t8 

0 

5 

7 

0 

orfes, 

iin- 

1  the  com- 

confidered 

by  the  farmer ;  for  he  adtually  buys  and  maintains  his 
horfes  for  this  bufinefs. 

The  crop  which  follows  wheat  is  generally  oats  ;  but 
Sometimes  peas  are  fown  inftead  of  oats  ;  with  fome,  the 
practice  is  to  let  the  peas  follow  oats  ;  in  which  cafe  they 
fallow  only  every  fourth  year  ;  but  where  land  receives 
no  other  afliftance  than  what  arifes  from  fallow,  it  is  a 
bad  practice  not  to  fallow  every  third  year.  It  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  practice  to  plough  but  once  for  oats  ;  and  therefore 
it  Shall  be  ftated  fo  ;  but  it  is  a  much  better  practice  to 
plough  the  wheat  ftubble  once  before  winter,  and  again 
in  the  Spring. 

An  eftimate  of  expence  upon  an  acre  of  oats. 

1.  s.  d. 

To  ploughing  once  - -  -  o  10  4 

To  feed  oats,  2  barrels  - -  - .  o  12  o 

To  harrowing,  4  s.  6  d.  feed-man,  4d.  —  o  4  10 
To  one  year’s  rent  - -  - - -  018  o 
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Thefe  two  crops  confume  three  years  ;  after  which  the  farmer  is  to  begin  again,  and  to  incur  every  article  of 
expence  ftated  in  the  above  accounts,  in  order  to  obtain  two  crops  more. 

*  An  Irifh  acre  contains  7840  Square  yards. 


An  Eftimate  of  Expence  upon  a  Plantation  Acre 

1.  s.  d. 

To  plouglyng  4  times,  to  prepare  the  fallow  -214 

To  harrowing  twice  for  ditto  - -  090 

'1  o  rent  for  the  year  of  follow  — — —  018  O 

^To  harrowing  with  the  drill  harrows  ■■  o  o  67 
To  lowing  with  the  drill  plough  -  ■  ■  ■  o  1  1 

To  feed  wheat  generally  5  ftone,  but  fuppofe  6060 

To  the  firft,  or  winter  hoeing  -  017 

To  the  Spring  hoeing  with  the  cultivator  —  0  1  1 


of  Wheat  in  the  Drill  Hufbandry,  the  firft  Tear. 

This  is  the  fame  charge  as  in  preparing  for  the  common 
lhis  is  the  fame  alfo.  *  [hufbandry. 

This  charge  is  Saved  after  the  firft  year. 

Four  acres  a  day  may  be  harrowed  with  one  horfe. 

From  three  to  five  acres  may  be  fown  in  a  day. 

r  Two  acres  may  be  hoed  in  a  day,  two  horfes,  plough- 
<  man  and  driver :  the  delign  of  this  hoeing  is  to  leave 
i  the  plants  dry,  and  to  mil  orate  the  earth. 

'Fo  deepen  the  foil,  one  horfe,  plough-man,  and  driver. 


3  18  7t 


Q^q  2 


To 


HUS 


HUS 


Brought  over  — 
To  the  third  hoeing,  i.  e.  to  return  the  melio¬ 
rated  earth  to  the  corn  - 

To  the  fourth  and  final  hoeing  - - - 

To  rent,  tfie  year  the  corn  is  growing  - 


1.  s. 
3  18 

o  1 

O  I 

o  18 


d. 

7t 

7 

1 

o 


4  19  3i 


To  make  the  corn  tiller,  i.  e.  to  increafe  its  branches. 
To  fill  the  grain,  and  render  it  largei 


8^*  Although  the  drill  culture  for  the  firft  year  is  very  near  as  expenfive  as  the  common  ;  yet  after  faking  the  crop, 
the  expence  and  labour  of  fallow,  and  the  lois  of  time,  is  not  to  be  incurred  again,  as  is  unavoidable  in  the  common 
hufbandry. 

An  Effimate  of  Expence  upon  an  Acre  of  Drilled- Wheat  after  the  firfl  Crop. 


To  ploughing  the  land  once  — 
To  harrowing  with  the  drill  harrow 
To  fowing  with  the  drill-plough 
To.feed-wheat  -  -  ■ 


1. 

o 

o 


s. 

10 

o 


d. 

4 

bf 


To  one  year’s  rent 


0 

I 

1 

0 

6 

0 

2 

J7 

0 

5 

4 

O 

18 

0 

2 

1 

3. 

One  ploughing  is  all  that  is  neceflary. 


Be  it  remembered,  five  flone  is  enough. 

Thus  the  land  is  fown  again  with  wheat  every  year, 
and  inftead  of  4  1.  9  s.  which  is  the  farmer’s  expence  in 
the  common  hufbandry,  exclufive  of  one  year’s  rent  of 
the  land :  in  the  drill  method  it  is  no  more  than  1  7  s.  1  ifd. 
and  the  total  expence,  inftead  of  5  1.  7  s.  is  no  more  than 
2I.  is.  3td.  rent  included;  whereby  there  is  a  faving 
of  3I.  5  s.  8^d.  an  acre. 


Before  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs  upon  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  culture  be  flated,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  take  notice  of  an  objection,  which  may  perhaps 
Be  made  to  the  above  charge  of  ploughing  in  the  com¬ 
mon  hufbandry. 

It  is  pretended,  that  three  quarters  of  an  acre  may  be 
ploughed  in  a  day,  with  one  plough  :  but  can  it  be  done 
effectually  ?  The  land  may,  indeed,  be  fcratched,  but 
cannot  really  be  ploughed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  farmer  ought  to  be  cautioned  againfl  a  trick  too 
frequently  praClifed  in  ploughing. 

When  a  ploughman  enters  his  plough  and  paffes 
acrofs  the  field,  he  turns  a  fod  about  a  foot  broad  ; 
when  he  is  to  return,  he  enters  his  plough  about  four 
feet  diftant  from  the  outfide  of  the  former  furrow,  and 
fo  turns  another  fod  of  the  fame  breadth,  which,  when 
turned,  juft  meets  the  former  fod  ;  thus  four  feet  of  the 
land  appear  to  be  ploughed,  whereas  the  fa£t  is,  that 


the  two  feet  lying  under  the  fods  is  not  touched  with  the 
plough  at  all. 

This  deception,  added  to  the  practice  of  juft  Ikimming 
the  ground,  enables  hirelings  to  undertake  ploughing  at 
fix  and  feven  {hillings  an  acre. 

But  if  a  plantation  acre  of  land  be  well  and  effeClually 
ploughed,  ten  {hillings  and  four-pence  as  charged  above, 
will  not  appear  too  much  ;  and  it  is,  in  fa£l,  fupported 
by  the  common  courfe  of  bufinefs. 

When  wheat  is  to  be  fown,  it  is  the  general  cuftom  to 
fend  a  barrel  of  feed  into  the  field  with  two  ploughs, 
which  is  to  fow  an  acre  of  land,  and  that  is  the  ufual  day’s 
work  for  two  ploughs  in  the  general  courfe  of  bufinefs. 

Let  us  fee  then,  what  the  expence  will  amount  to  : 
eight  cattle  will  be  eight  {hillings,  two  ploughmen  one 
{billing  and  four-pence  ;  two  drivers  one  {hilling,  and 
the  feed-man  eight-pence,  which  in  all  makes  eleven 
{hillings,  and  correfponds  with  the  above  charge. 


Dr. 


One  Acre  of  Wheat  and  Oats  in  the  Common  Hufbandry,  for  fifteen  Years. 

Per  Contra ,  Cr. 


To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop, 


To  clear  profit  in  fifteen  years 


1. 

s. 

d. 

I. 

s. 

d. 

2d  year 

5 

7 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat, 

9  barrels, 

at  20s. 

9 

0 

0 

3d  year 

2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats, 

H 

at 

os. 

,v4 

4 

0 

5th  year 

5 

7 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat, 

9 

at 

20s. 

9 

0 

0 

6th  year 

2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats, 

14 

at 

6s. 

4 

4 

0 

8  th,  year 

5 

7 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat, 

9 

at  20s. 

9 

0 

0 

9th  year 

2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats, 

14 

at 

6s. 

4 

4 

0 

nth  year 

5 

7 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat, 

9 

at  20s. 

9 

0 

0 

1 2th  year 

2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats, 

14 

at 

6s. 

4 

4 

0 

14th  year 

5 

7 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat, 

9 

at  20s. 

9 

0 

0 

15th  year 

2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats, 

i4 - 

at 

6s. 

4 

4' 

0 

38 

0 

10 

66 

0 

0 

27 

*9 

2 

66 

0 

0 

One 


HUS 


HUS 


Dr. 


One  Acre  of  Drill  ad- Wheat,  for  fifteen  Years. 


84 


o 


Per  Contra ,  Cr. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

* 

1. 

s. 

d. 

To  the  1  ft  and 

2d  year’s  expence  — 

4 

J9 

3i 

By  the  produce  of  wheat,  2d  year,  6 

barrels  6 

0 

0 

To  the - 

3d  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

3i 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  3d  year,  6 

-  6 

0 

0 

To  the 

4th  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

37 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  4th  year,  6 

6 

0 

0 

To  the 

5th  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

3i 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  5th  year,  6 

6 

0 

0 

To  the 

6th  year’s  expence  — 

— -  2 

1 

3t 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  6th  year,  6 

-  6 

0 

0 

To  the 

7th  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

3i 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  7th  year,  6 

6 

0 

0 

To  the  — - - 

8  th  year’s  expencJ  — 

—  2 

1 

3t 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  8th  year,  6 

-  6 

0 

0 

To  the 

9th  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

37 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  9th  year,  6 

-  6 

0 

0 

To  the 

loth  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

3  2 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  10th  year,  6 

-  6 

0 

0 

To  the 

1 1  th  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

3i 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  11th  year,  6 

6 

0 

a 

To  the - 

1 2th  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

3r 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  12th  year,  6 

-  6 

0 

0 

To  the 

1 3th  year’s  expence  — 

— -  2 

1 

37 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  13th  year,  6 

-  6 

0 

0 

To  the 

14th  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

3i 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  14th  year,  6 

-  6 

0 

a 

To  the - 

* 

15th  year’s  expence  — 

—  2 

1 

37 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  15th  year,  6 

6 

0 

0 

V 

31 

16 

1 

84 

0 

0 

To  clear  profit  i 

1  fifteen  years  ■ - 

-  52 

3 

1 1 

To  clear,  profit  arifing  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  fifteen  years  in  the  Drill-Hufbandry 
To  clear  profit  arifing  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  fifteen  years  in  the  common  hufbandry 
Greater  profit  on  the  drilled  acre  in  fifteen  years  - -  -  ■  - 


52 

27 

24 


3  1* 
19  2 

4  9 


Which  amounts  to  il.  12s.  2|d.  per  annum ,  for  fifteen  years  on  the  acre,  more  than  by  the  common  hufbandry. 


In  the  drill-hufbandry  the  crops  are  ftated  at  three  bar¬ 
rels  of  wheat  lefs  upon  an  acre  than  in  the  common  huf¬ 
bandry,  that  it  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  over-rated  ;  but 
in  the  common  hufbandry,  the  crops  are  rated  at  the 
higheft  ;  fourteen  barrels  of  oats  an  acre,  are  alfo  allowed 
in  the  common  hufbandry,  which  every  farmer  mult  ad¬ 
mit  to  be  great  allowance  upon  the  general  produce. 

That  the  drill  culture  will  produce  fix  barrels  an  acre, 
is  fully  proved  in  Mr.  Baker’s  report  at  large,  which  will 
lhortly  be  publifhed,  where  it  will  be  fhewn,  that  much 
more  has  been  produced. 

Doubtlefs  it  will  be  obferved,  that  in  fifteen  years  four¬ 
teen  wheat  crops  are  obtained  in  the  drill-hufbandy  ;  in 
the  common  hufbandry  only  five  wheat  and  five  oat  crops  ; 
the  other  five  years  are  not  only  loft,  but  are  an  heavy 
expence  to  the  farmer. 

A  farmer  having  forty  acres  of  tillage,  fuppofing  him 
to  direft  his  attention  to  bringing  it  to  the  drill  culture, 
would  make  in  fifteen  years  969  1.  1  o  s.  more  than  he 
can  in  the  common  hufbandry  :  which  is  fuch  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  the  greater  profit  in  the  drilled  acre  in  fif¬ 
teen  years  will  purchafe  the  fee  fimple  of  that  in  the  com¬ 
mon  hufbandry,  at  twenty-feven  years  purchafe,  valuing 
the  land  eighteen  fhillings  an  acre. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  every  fifteen  years  the  fee 
fimple  of  all  the  tillage  lands  of  the  kingdom,  is  loft  to 
the  community  by  the  common  courle  ol  tillage 

In  ftating  thefe  accounts,  no  mention  is  made  of  fences, 
water  cutting  the  land,  weedingand  reaping,  as  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  of  expence  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumftances: 
but  will,  in  general.,  be  more  upon  the  common  hufbandry 
than  the  drill. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux’r  Account  of  the  Crops  produced  during 
Sixteen  fucceffive  Tears ,  by  Fields  cultivated  and  fown  in 
the  common  IFayy  and  of  which  Part  was  conjlantly  dunked ; 


compared  with  a  Crop  of  the  fame  Fields  cultivated  without 

Dung ,  according  to  the  New  Huflanary. 

<(  The  refult  of  all  our  experiments  in  agriculture  would 
be  of  little  ufe,  if  it  extended  no  further  than  our  private 
inftru&ion.  To  render  it  of  more  general  fervice,  we  fhall 
here  give  a  comparifon  of  the  produce  of  lands  cultivated 
according  to  the  Old  Hufbandry,  and  according  to  the 
New,  that  every  one  may  judge  which  of  the  two  is  molt 
likely  toanfwer  beft. 

“  This  parrallel  will  fhew  how  much  the  New  Hufban¬ 
dry  is  fuperior  in  point  of  advantage  to  the  Old.  We  are 
to  i'uppofe  all  the  circumftances  of  the  feafons  to  be  like 
thofe  of  the  years  of  which  we  have  compared  the  pro- 
dudhs.  But  as  the  expence  of  culture  is  an  object  well 
worth  confidering,  and  as  that  expence  may  not  be  equal 
in  both  ways,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  down  here  as  a  fact, 
“  That  the  charge  of  the  new  culture  is  lefs  than  that  of 
the  old.”  I  have  tried  it,  and  find  it  fo  ;  as  I  fhall,,  here¬ 
after,  prove  beyond  difpute. 

“  By  the  old  culture,  in  the  farm  which  I  now  cultivate 
in  the  new  way,  I  fhould  have  had  but  two  fields  fown  in 
1752  ;  to  be  reaped  in  1753.  Thefe  two  fields  contain 
together  eighteen  acres,  two  roods,  and  twenty-eight  poles. 
I  have  calculated  their  produce  during  fixteen  years,  viz. 
from  1 7  30,  to  1 745,  inclufively.  They  have  yielded, in  that 
time,  eight  crops,  the  total  produce  of  which  has  been 
146863  pounds  of  wheat:  dedudling  from  which,  421 30, 
pounds  for  the  feed  fown  in  the  eight  years,  the  neat  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  reduced  to  104733  pounds. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  that  this  wheat  was  meafured 
every  year  in  the  barn,  as  foon  as  it  was  threflied,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  fifted :  an  operation  which  always  occafions 
a  confiderable  dimunition,  though  we  do  not  make  any 
allowance  for  it  here. 

“  Let  us  now  fee  wjjat  crops  the  preceding  experi- 

jnenls 


¥ 
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inents  give  us  room  reafonably  to  expe£l  from  the  fame 
tvvo  fields  in  fifteen  fucceflive  years  Of  the  New  Hus¬ 
bandry  ;  to  judge  only  by  that  of  this  firft  year,  1753, 
unfavourable  as  it  is. 

“  The  firft  field  was  foAved,  half  in  beds,  and 
half  in  equally  diftant  rows.  I  am  obliged  to  fup- 
pole  it  to  have  been  fowed  entirely  in  beds  ;  for  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  but  that  the  part  which  Avas  fowed  in 
rows,  would  have  produced  as  much  as  the  other  :  con- 
iequently  the  \\rhole  crop  of  the  two  halves,  at  3370 
pounds  each,  would  have  been  6740  pounds. 

“  Befides  the  advantage  of  reaping  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  corn,  there  are  others  which  highly  merit  our 
attention.  This  corn  is  not  mixed  with  any  feeds  of 
Aveeds,  and  its  quality  is  greatly  improved  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  nourifhment  which  the  plants  are  fupplied  with 
by  the  frequent  ftirrings  of  the  earth  in  this  hufbandry, 
more  than  in  the  old. 

“  But  hoAV  fine  a  profpeft  does  the  folloAvingpropofition 
afford  us  beyond  all  this !  viz.  “  That  the  crops  of  the 
fecond  and  folloAving  years,  Avould  be  ftill  more  plentiful 
than  the  firft.”  What  fome  might  then  think  only  an 
objeA  of  hope  and  fpeculation,  is  already  realized,  and 
proved  by  experience.  All  this  deferves  the  moft  ferious 
attention.  The  NeAv  Hufbandry  Avill  certainly,  in  time, 
acquire  a  fuperiority  over  the  Old,  greater  than  we  can 
noAv  imagine. 

Proofs  that  the  bejl  Field  in  the  Country,  though  the  great ejl 

Part  of  it  was  dunged ,  yielded  lefs  IVbeat  than  thofe  in 

which  no  dung  was  ufed.  By  M.  de  Chateauvieux. 

“  The  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  the  New  Hufban¬ 
dry  cannot  be  too  greatly  multiplied  ;  and  all  thofe  Avhich 
are  the  refult  of  experience,  deferve  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public. 

“  The  field  x\"e  are  going  to  fpeak  of,  is  generally, 
and  juftly,  reckoned  the  belt  in  the  country.  Its  foil  is 
excellent,  very  deep  and  extremely  fertile.  This  field 
is  dunged  very  often.  Its  nearnefs  to  the  farm-yards  ren¬ 
ders  the  carriage  of  manure  extremely  eafy,  and  is  the 
eaufe  of  its  getting  perhaps  more  of  it  than  may  be  necef- 
fary.  Its  fituation  too  is  excellent,  riling  on  all  fides 
above  the  neighbouring  grounds,  and  the  highways  Avhich 
furround  it ;  by  which  means  it  is  lefs  expoled  to  be  hurt 
by  Avet,  the  water  finding  an  eafy  drain  from  off  it. 

“  The  extent  of  this  field  6087  fathoms  (four  acres 
and  eight  poles.)  It  AAras  fowed  in  1752,  fortheharveft 
of  17  53,  and  thegreateft  part  of  it  was  Avell  dunged. 

“  It  is  not  the  cuftom  of  the  place  I  am  fpeaking 
of,  to  defcribe  the  extent  of  a  field  by  the.  number  of  acres 
contained  in  it,  but  by  the  number  of  meafures  of  Avheat 
Avith  which  is  is  fowed.  Eight  meafures  ufed  generally  to 
be  employed  to  fow  this:  but  the  quantity  of  feed  was 
leflenedthis  laft  time,  and  only  feven  meafures  were  foAvn. 
We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  furface  of  this  field  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  fields  of  the  fame  country,  in 
which  eight  meafures  of  feed  are  foAvn. 

“  But  as  I  Avas  defirous  to  be  more  precifely  exadff,  in 
order  to  form  the  comparifon  I  purpofed  making,  I  had 
recourfe  to  thegeometrical  plans  of  the  lands,  and  found 
the  contents  of  this  field  to  be,  as  I  faid  before,  6087 
fathoms:  noAv,  the  cuftom  of  the  village  to  Avhich  it 
belongs  is  always  to  fow  at  leaft  eleven  meafures  in  a 
fpace  like  this.  One  field,  among  others,  very  near  to 
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this,  and  which  is  but  tAventy-four  fathoms  and  thirty-* 
tAvo  feet  larger,  has  always  been  fown  Avith  tAvelve  meafures. 

“  -A  nevv  eaufe  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  this  field,  un- 
known  before  my  obfervations,  is,  that  the  farmer  Avilely 
took  care  to  fow  it  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  feed.  The 
plants  throve  better,  when  the  land  Avas  not  over  flocked 
Avith  them.  T His  field  will  therefore  help  to  prove  the 
truth  of  one  of  the  firft  principles  of  the  New  Huf¬ 
bandry,  viz.  that  the  quantity  of  feed  generally  ufed 
ought  to  be  diminiftqid  :  a  propofition  which  deferves 
our  entire  confidence,  becaufe  the  feed  here  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  reduced  to  eight  meafures,  and 
they  have  been  fufficient  to  produce  very  plentiful  crops. 
The  farther  reduction  made  in  1752,  to  feven  meafures,' 
muft  alfo  be  approved  of,  fince  the  crop  which  thefe' 
yielded  Avas  Arery  fine. 

“  Thefe  preliminary  obfervations  feemed  neceffary,  be-' 
fore  we  proceeded  in  our  detail.  This  field  was  fowed  Avith 
about  850  pounds  of  Avheat.  It  Avas  finer  during  the 
Avhole  fummer  than,  any  Avheat  in  the  common  Avay.  It 
was  reaped  at  a  proper  time,  and  yielded  about  6646 
pounds,  from  which  muft  be  deduced,  firft,  the  850 
pounds  of  feed  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  value  of  the  dung, 
Avhich  is  equal  at  leaft  to  1260  pounds  of  Avheat,  toge¬ 
ther  with  2110  pounds;  Avhich  deducted  from  6646 
pounds,  the  total  produce,  leave  for  the  neat  produce 
4536  pounds. 

“  The  crop  of  1753  was  diminifhed  by  the  hail  on  the 
third  of  June.  The  Aralue  of  this  lofs  is  not  known  ;  but 
we  may  fairly  compare  it  with  the  experiment  Numb.  II. 
which  likewife  buffered  by  the  fame  hail.  We  confefs 
that  this  comparifon  is  not  abfolutely  exadft,  with  refpecl 
to  this  accident ;  but  it  muft  alfo  be  granted,  that  this 
circumftace  cannot  occafion  any  very  great  error.  We 
muft  likeAvife  premife,  that  Ave  fhall  not  reckon  the  pro¬ 
duce  ofafmall  fpot  Avhich  is  pretty  commonly  foAved  in 
March  in  the  year  of  fallow,  becaufe  it  hardly  equals  the 
expence  of  dung  and  ploughing. 

“  I  he  neat  produce  on  a  field  ftnvn  in  equally  diftant 
roAvs,  Avas  2857  pounds  eight  ounces.  But  the  extent  of 
that  field  being  only  one  acre,  three  roods,  feven  poles, 
and  tAAro  yards,  avc  muft  calculate  xvhat  the  crop  avouIc! 
have  been  in  proportion,  if  that  extent  had  been  four  acres 
and  eight  poles  (6087  fathoms)  fuppofing  it  of  the  fame 
quality.  We  fhall  find,  that  the  field  on  AA'hich  our  ex¬ 
periment  Avas  made,  would  have  produced  neat  8006 
pounds  of  wheat ;  deducting  from  which  45  56  pounds, 
for  the  neat  produce  of  the  field  cultivated  in  the  old  Avay. 
The  difference  in  favour  of  the  Nevv  Hufbandry,  without 
dung,  will  be  3470  pounds  of  wheat. 

“  This  field  laid  out  in  beds,  yielded  neat  1 540  pounds 
of  Avheat.  Its  extent  is  but  one  acre,  one  rood,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  poles  ;  fo  that  we  are  to  fee  what  crop  it  would  have 
yielded  if  its  extent  had  been  four  acres  and  eight  poles, 
fuppofing  the  quality  of  the  foil  to  be  the  fame.  The  rule 
of  three  {hews  us  again,  that  its  neat  produce  would  have 
been  568 1  pounds  of  Avheat,  which  AAre  are  to  double  for  the 
amount  of  the  next  year’s  crop,  every  year  yielding  a  crop 
in  the  NeAv  Hufbandry  ;  whereas  the  field  it  is  compared 
Avith  would  lie  fallow  this  year.  Thus  tAvo  years  Avill  yield 
11362  pounds  of  Aveat;  from  Avhich  deducing  4536 
pounds  for  the  neat  produce  of  the  fame  field,  cultivated 
in  the  old  way,  during  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  will  be  6826  pounds  of  Avheat  in  favour  of  the  Ncav 
Hufbandry. 

Refections 
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Ref  eft  ions  and  Obfervatiom  on  the  Practice  of  the  New 
HuJbandry ,  by  M.  dc  Chateaux  ieux. 


“  The  chief  objeX  of  our  refleXion  laft  year  was,  the 
eftcX  which  ploughing  and  culture  have  upon  plants, 
'ihey  feem  to  us  to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  obfer- 
vations. 

“  i.  The  productions  were  greateft  in  thofe  places 
where  the  earth  had  been  molt  loofened,  and  brought  to 
the  fined:  tilth. 

“  2.  We  have  feen  plainly,  that,  in  order  to  improve 
our  tillage,  it  is  necefiary  to  make  the  great  furrow  in 
the  middle  of  the  alleys  very  deep,  becaufe  that  furrow 
being  afterwards  filled  up,  and  a  new  bed  made  over  it, 
there  is  a  greater  depth  of  light  well  loofened  mould  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

“  3-  can  affirm,  that  we  have  this  year,  without 
much  trouble,  ploughed  our  beds  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  deep,  which  is  very  confiderable ;  but  we  mu  ft  not 
flatter  ourfelves,  that  this  depth  can  always  be  attained 
the  firft  year  ;  it  is  by  continuing  this  fame  culture  that 
we  fliall  infenfibly  reach  it. 

“  4.  To  have  great  fuccefs,  requires  proper  care  and 
judgment  in  performing  every  part  of  the  New  Hufbandry. 
The  culture  which  is  well  executed,  will  be  of  very  great 
uie;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  badly  done, 
will  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  plants,  and  may  even  prove 
very  detrimental  to  the  next  year’s  crop. 

“  5.  To  perform  this  culture  with  advantage,  it  is 
therefore  necefiary  to  obferve  this  important  maxim  of  til¬ 
lage,  fo  little  attended  to  by  many  farmers,  “  never  to 
fet  the  plough  to  work,  when  the  earth  is  too  moift.”  I 
have  adhered  to  it  ftriXly,  and  have  never  fuffered  my 
lands  to  be  touched  till  they  were  dry.  We  have  tilled 
when  the  weather  has  been  very  dry  and  very  hot,  and 
then  it  was  that  our  culture  had  the  beft  effeX ;  the  ftifF- 
eft  land  having  been  broken  by  the  preceding  ploughings, 
was  provided  with  the  moifture  necefiary  for  plants,  from 
its  furface  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  ;  and  the  plants 
were  fenfibly  benefited  by  all  our  frequent  ftirrings. 

“  6.  I  was  fo  ftruck  with  this,  that  I  marked  feveral 
ftalks,  to  fee  how  much  they  grew  each  day.  From  the 
time  that  the  ears  began  to  appear,  till  they  had  done 
blofloming,  I  found  that  they  grew  an  inch  in  four  and 
twenty  hours.  The  hotteft  days  were  thofe  in  which 
the  ftalks  grew  moft,  whilft  all  vegetation  feemed  almoft 
fufpended  in  the  wheat  in  the  common  way. 

“  7.  This  obfervation  led  me  to  another.  I  was  great¬ 
ly  furprifed  one  day  to  find  my  ftalks  juft  as  I  had  left 
them  the  day  before.  The  next  day,  and  the  day  after, 
I  found  them  ftill  the  fame.  In  fhort,  they  grew  no 
longer  from  that  time. 

“  So  fudden  a  change  raifed  my  curiofity  greatly,  and 
I  refolved  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  it.  The  time  when 
they  ceafed  to  grow,  was  immediately  after  they  had  done 
blofloming.  I  judged  that  from  that  time  all  the  fap  was 
conveyed  to  the  ear,  to  form  the  grains,  and  that  the  reft 
of  the  plant  had  only  what  was  necefiary  to  prevent  its 
drying  too  foon.  This  difpenfation  of  the  nutritive  juices 
feemed  to  me  very  remarkable  :  all  their  forces  feem  then 
to  unite,  in  order  to  form,  fill,  and  ripen  the  grain,  which 
is  the  moft  ufeiul  part.  I  was  afterwards  confirmed  in 
this,  by  obferving,  that  it  was  from  that  very  time  that 
the  ftalks  and  blades  began  infenfibly  to  lofe  their  deep 
green  colour,  and  that  this  green  grew  lighter  and  lighter 
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every  day  ;  a  fure  fign  of  a  diminution  of  fap  in'  thole 
parts. 

“  8.  It  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  to  know, 
which  is  the  moft  proper  time  for  fowing  ;  for  the  growth 
of  plants  depends  greatly  on  this  circumftance.  Late 
fowings  have  not  anfwered ;  but  the  early  ones  have  pro¬ 
duced  plants,  whofe  vigour  has  enabled  them  the  better 
to  refill:  the  winter’s  cold,  and  to  branch  out  the  more 
abundantly.  By  attending  to  this  circumftance,  the 
farmer  will  enjoy  the  definable  advantage  of  having  his 
corn  ripen  early,  and  of  its  being  lefs  expofed  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  fummer  feafon  ;  for  we  have  feen  that  the 
wheat  which  was  fowed  firft  in  the  new  method,  ripened 
thoroughly  as  foon  as  that  which  was  fowed  in  the  old 
way.  It  is  proper  to  know  this,  in  order  to  be  fenfible 
of  the  neceffity  of  beginning  to  plough  early,  that  the 
feed  may  be  fowed  in  due  time. 

“  9.  I  muft  beg  leave  again  to  make  a  few  reflexions 
relative  to  the  quantity  of  feed  moft  proper  to  be  fown. 
It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  know  how  to  propor¬ 
tion  the  quantity  of  the  feed  to  the  ftrength  and  richnefs 
of  the  foil,  fo  that  each  may  have  its  due  proportion.  The 
experiments  already  made,  help  to  direX  us  ;  but  I  think 
others  ftill  necefiary,  before  we  can  truft  abfolutely  to  our 
knowledge  in  this  point. 

u  At  prefentl  ffiall  only  advife  fowing  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  as  I  did  in  1752.  I  fancy  that  proportion 
will  not  differ  greatly  from  what  a  longer  praXice  will 
fhew  to  be  beft.  However,  the  fame  quantity  of  feed 
will  not  do  for  every  foil.  It  muft  be  varied  with  judge¬ 
ment,  and  regulated  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
feafon,  and  the  better  or  worle  condition  of  the  land.  I 
think,  too,  that  in  the  firft,  and  even  the  fecond  year  of 
the  trials  which  may  be  made,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  a 
little  thicker  than  I  did  in  1752.  The  farmer  will  eafilv 
perceive,  that  when  his  lands  are  well  loofened  and 
brought  to  a  good  tilth,  they  will  require  lefs  feed ;  but 
till  then,  he  will  do  well  not  to  be  over  fparing  of  it. 

“  10.  We  cannot  yet  determine  fo  exaXly  as  xve  could 
wiffi,  what  breadth  the  beds,  including  the  alleys,  ffiould 
be  of,  to  make  the  ground  produce  the  greateft  quantity 
of  com ;  nor  whether  it  would  be  beft  to  fow  more  or  lefs 
than  three  rows.  We  confefs,  that  we  ftiould  be  glad 
to  fee  a  longer  feries  of  accurate  experiments,  and  to  have 
a  greater  knowledge  of  this  matter,  before  we  pretend 
to  fix  it.  Our  beds  have  always  been  about  fix  feet 
wide. 

“  M.  Duhamel,  who  firft  introduced  this  New  Huf¬ 
bandry  in  France,  intends  to  make  experiments  by  fow¬ 
ing  only  two  rows.  If  they  ffiould  yield  more  grain,  the 
breadth  of  the  beds  may  certainly  be  diminiftied  :  and  as 
it  is  of  confequence  to  multiply  and  vary  experiments,  in 
order  to  determine  this  point,  we  now  have  feveral  beds 
fown,  fome  in  two,  and  fome  in  three  rows.  I  have 
likewife  tried  what  multiplying  the  number  of  rows  in 
fome  fields  would  do  ;  and  the  refult  of  this  experiment 
promifes  an  advantage  in  that  way  of  fowing.  The  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  this  firft  trial  was  as  follows. 

“  When  the  field  was  fowed,  I  obferved,  among  the 
reft,  ten  beds  which  the  ploughman  had  made  wider  than 
the  others.  I  was  forry  at  firft,  that  any  part  of  the  ground 
ftiould  be  loft  ;  but,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  I  determined 
to  fowiKhofe  beds  with  two  turns  of  the  drill-plough  ;  and 
confequently  to  plant  them  with  fix  rows  of  wheat.  I 
did  fo ;  and  when  the  firft  ploughing  after  winter  was 
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given,  little  regard  Was  paid  to  the  two  outfide  rows, 
which  were  torn  up  by  the  plough  in  feveral  parts ;  fo  that 
there  remained  but  four  or  five  rows  in  thofe  places. 

“  The  wheat  of  thefe  beds,  not  excepting  even  the 
middle  rows,  grew  as  high,  and  branched  as  milch  as 
that  of  the  others,  in  which  there  were  but  three  rows. 
I  examined  them  frequently  with  great  care,  and  was  af- 
fided  therein  by  feveral  perfons,  very  capable  of  judging 
and  making  good  obfervations.  The  only  difference  we 
could  didinguifh,  and  that  was  fcareely  perceptible,  was 
in  the  ears,  which  we  thought  rather  fhorter  in  the  middle 
rows  than  in  the  others ;  but  as  there  was  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  them,  we  judged  that  thefe  beds  would  yield  the 
moft  grain. 

“  We  were  not  midaken  ;  for  their  produce  was  as 
follows :  the  ten  beds,  fown  with  fix  rows  each,  yielded 
ninety-one  pounds  of  wheat  more  than  ten  beds  fown  with 
three  rows  each.  But  as  this  refult  does  not  fet  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  fufficiently  clear  light,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to 
the  following  calculation.  The  fix  rowed  beds  took  up 
more  ground  than  thofe  which  had  but  three  rows  :  two 
beds  more  might  have  been  made  out  of  the  furplus  of 
their  breadth ;  fo  that  there  would,  in  that  cafe,  have  been 
twelve  beds  mftead  of  ten.  The  queflion  therefore  is, 
whether  this  ground,  made  into  ten  beds,  produced  more 
than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  made  into  twelve 
beds  of  three  rows  each.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  did 
produce  thirty-eight  pounds  more  ;  and  that  there  was 
iikewife  a  feventh  part  more  draw. 

“  As  this  experiment  deferved  to  be  repeated,  I  have 
tried  it  in  a  larger  way.  I  have  laid  feveral  acres  out  in 
beds  of  about  feven  feet  wide :  they  are  fown  with  fix 
rows  :  the  plants  are  very  fine,  and  I  impatiently  wait  the 
event. 

“  Though  I  have  continued  not  to  dung  my  fields,  the 
plants  dill  grow  very  tall,  and  produce  fine  long  ears,  well 
filled  with  plump  grain. 

“  I  am  indebted  to  the  New  Hufbandry  for  the  reco¬ 
very  and  improvement  of  worn-out  meadows.  They 
have  already  yielded  me  plenty  of  fodder,  the  value  of 
which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  produce  of  the  fields,  be- 
Caufe  the  New  Hufbandry  is  the  immediate  caufe  that  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  fpared  to  enrich  thofe  meadows. 


General  Difpofition  of  the  Lands  for  the  Crop  of  1754. 


**  The  more  I  have  dudied  the  principles  of  the  New 
Hufbandry,  the  more  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  attending  it.  My  experiments  have  not  only  con¬ 
firmed  me  in  this  opinion  ;  but  they  have  iikewife  fliewed 
mfe,  that  my  practice  has  been  confident  with  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  made  me  determine  to  lay  the  whole  of  one 
of  my  farms  out  in  the  new  way,  as  foon  as  I  poffibly 
could  ;  its  extent  being  no  more  than  I  can  direct  almod 
the  whole  culture  of  my  Cel  f. 

“  I  have  compleated  it  this  year.  All  the  fields,  of 
which  only  half  ufed  to  be  fowed  every  year  in  our  old 
way,  are  now  laid  out  in  beds.  I  have  fowed  them  all, 
with  a  defign  to  continue  doing  fo  for  the  future  every  year. 
They  look  exceeding  well  hitherto  :  the  plants  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fine,  and  promife  a  greater  crop  next  year,  than 
that  of  the  experiments  of  the  foregoing  years. 

“  Thefe  experiments  have  Iikewife  made  a  drong  im- 
preffion  on  feveral  perfons  in  this  country,  each  of  whom 
judged  of  the  New  Hufbandry,  as  his  inclination,  or  pro- 
fpetfi  of  advantage,  directed.  It  is  true,  our  farmers  ?re 


more  generally  inclined  to  fowtheir  lands  in  equally  didant 
rows,  with  the  drill-plough,  than  to  lay  them  out  in  beds  ; 
the  proper  management  of  which,  fay  they,  is  attended 
with  much  more  care  and  trouble.  My  drill-plough  is 
preferred  on  account  of  its  fimplicity.  It  began  to  be  ufed 
lad  year,  and  numbers  of  fields  near  this  city  (Geneva) 
have  been  fowed  with  it  this  year. 

“  Several  of  our  peafants  have  Iikewife  tried  the  drill- 
plough,  and  their  example  will  be  of  confequence  here¬ 
after.  Their  unwillingnefs  to  come  into  any  new  pra&ice 
is  well  known  :  but  this  feems  to  get  the  better  of  their 
prejudices  ;  and  the  profped  they  now  have  of  greater 
crops  than  ufual,  makes  them  regret  their  not  having 
fowed  a  larger  extent  of  ground  in  this  manner. 

“  We  have  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  acres  fowed  in 
beds,  and  alfo  near  a  thoufand  fowed  in  equally  didant 
rows.  Such  large  experiments,  and  made  on  different 
foils,  cannot  but  afford  new  indrudion  :  the  fads  will  be 
better  afeertained,  and  people  will  be  more  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  greater  product  of  the  crops  is  owing 
to  the  New  Hufbandry,  and  not  to  favourable  circumdances, 
to  which  they  are  too  apt  to  impute  it.  Thefe  experiments, 
fay  they,  have  been  made  on  the  very  bed  foils  ;  it  is  much 
eafier  to  prepare  two  or  three  roods  of  ground,  than  an 
extent  of  feveral  acres  ;  thefe  little  fpots  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  with  vad  care  ;  it  is  almod  impodible  tobedowthe 
fame  attention  upon  large  trads  of  land. — Luckily,  feve¬ 
ral  lovers  of  agriculture  are  making  large  experiments, 
which  already  prove,  that  the  New  Hufbandry  may  eafily 
be  pradifed  in  any  extent  of  ground  whatever.” 

CONCLUSION. 

“  Any  one  may  now  judge,  by  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  thefe  lad  four  years,  and  by  the  fuccefs 
which  has  attended  them,  how  far  the  principles  of  the 
New  Hufbandry  are  judly  founded,  and  how  far  we,  are 
in  the  right  road  to  give  dill  farther  demondrations  of  its 
excellence. 

“  The  lands  on  which  it  has  been  already  pradifed, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  all  its  operations  may  be  per¬ 
formed  with  eafe  :  and  at  the  fame  time  they  prove  to  thofe 
who  fhall  be  inclined  to  cultivate  any  part  of  their  farms 
in  the  fame  way,  that  they  may  do  it  with  equal  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“  Convenient  indruments  for  executing  this  culture 
are  already  invented  and  made.  The  ufe  which  has  been, 
and  dill  is,  made  of  them,  ought  to  increafe  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  them.  It  is  by  their  means  that  the  two  mod 
efiential  articles  towards  fecuring  fuccefs,  are  obtained;- 
the  fird  is,  the  means  of  forming,  ploughing,  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  beds,  with  great  eafe  and  little  expence :  the 
fecond,  that  of  fowirig  land  more  regularly,  and  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  exact  quantity  of  feed  that  may  be  thought  mod 
proper,  by  means  of  the  drill-plough,  which  buries  the  feed 
at  its  proper  depth  in  the  furrows,  covers  it  over,  and,  in 
fhort,  performs  the  whole  bu finds  of  fowing,  with  great 
difpatch,  and  a  confiderable  faving  of  feed. 

Experiments  made  near  Guignes,  in  the  Province  of 

Brie,  under  the  Direction  of  Ivl.  Rouflel,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  M.  Duhamel  in  1755. 

«  M.  Roufiel  prudently  began,  as  we  would  advife 
every  one  to  do,  with  fmall  experiments.  His  fird  trial 
of  the  New  Hufbandry  was  upon  a  little  fpot :  but  being 
prevented  from  attending  to  it  in  penrfon,  many  faults 
were  committed  during  his  ab<£:nce.  On  his  return, 

which 
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which  was  towards  the  end  of  November  1754,  he  in¬ 
quired  after  his  crop,  and  learnt  with  pleafure,  that  fome 
grains  had  produced  upwards  of  fixty  ears  a-piece,  and 
that  many  of  thefe  ears  contained  fixty-four  grains.  This 
wasfufficientto  fhew  him  the  excellence  of  the  new  culture, 
which  he  immediately  determined  to  extend  to  larger  ob¬ 
jects. 

He  had  no  time  to  lofe.  Two  contiguous  pieces  of 
ground,  containing  twenty-four  acres,  had  been  folded, 
and  were  juft  going  to  be  ploughed  for  the  laft  time,  in 
order  to  be  fown  according  to  the  ufual  pradtice  of  the 
country.  Thefe  were  chofen  for  the  farther  trial  of  the 
New  Hufbandry,  and  were  accordingly  fown  with  the 
drill-plough,  between  the  ninth  and  twenty-firft  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  with  571  pounds  of  wheat,  including  ten  pounds 
and  an  half,  which  were  ufed  to  fill  up  fome  fpaces  where 
the  feed  had  miffed.  This  is  after  the  rate  of  about 
twenty-four  pounds  to  an  acre. 

At  the  fame  time,  an  adjacent  piece  of  ground,  which 
•  had  been  folded  like  the  former,  and  of  which  the  foil  was 
equal  to  the  beft  part  of  the  field  fown  in  rows,  was  fowed 
in  the  common  way.  This  laft  contained  four  acres  and 
a  half,  and  took  up  486  pounds  ot  feed,  which  is  108 
pounds  to  an  acre. 

The  corn  came  up  finely  in  both  fields:  but  that  which 
\vas  fown  in  rows  happened  to  be  near  a  wood,  from 
which  numbers  of  rabbits  came,  and  entirely  deftroyed  the 
plants  of  near  five  acres  :  the  roots  which  they  left,  were 
eaten  up  by  worms :  and  the  dung  of  the  ftieep-folds  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  quantity  of  weeds.  This  was  not  all:  as 
the  furrows  did  not  run  in  the  diredlion  of  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  the  ground,  the  water  lodged  in  them,  fo  that 
the  firft  ploughing,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  in 
March,  could  not  be  performed  till  April,  when  it  left  a 
great  many  clods. 

Thefe  clods  were  grown  hard  by  the  time  of  the  fe- 
cond  ploughing,  which  was  performed  with  a  plough 
witn  two  mould-boards,  which  inftead  of  breaking  and 
loofening  the  ground,  and  laying  frefti  earth  to  the  roots, 
only  tui ned  thofe  hard  clods  over  upon  the  rows. 

he  third  ploughing,  which  was  given  with  a  plough 
with  two  fhares,  and  in  more  favourable  weather,  had  a 
better  eftedl. 

.  Notwithftanding  the  accidents  which  had  reduced  this 
piece  of  wheat  to  fo  wretched  a  condition,  that  the 
hufbandmen  faid  they  were  fure  it  never  would  produce 
a  crop  worth  reaping,  and  that  all  the  labour  bellowed 
upon  it  was  thrown  away  ;  yet,  reckoning  upon  the 
fame  footing  of  twenty-four  acres,  though  it  would  be 
but  juft  to  dedudt  the  five  which  were  abfolutely  deftroyed 
by  the  rabbits  ;  and  fuppofing  too  the  crops  of  1756  and 
1757  to  be  no  greater  than  that  of  1755  ;  M.  Rouffel’s 
calculation  proves,  that  even  thefe  three  crops  will  ftill  be 
better  than  what  the  fame  field  would  produce  in  the 
common  way. 

But,  fays  M.  Rouflel,  if  we  do  the  New  Ilulbandry 
P^rt  *He  juftice  it  deferves  ;  and  inftead  of  including 
the  five  acres  which  the  rabbits  deftroyed,  we  reckon 
only  the  produce  of  nineteen  acres  prepared  in  a  hurry, 
and  badly  ploughed  ;  and  even  fuppofe  them  to  be  no 
better  managed  in  the  following  years,  and  the  whole  ex- 
tent  of  the  24  acres,  to  be  only  of  the  fame  quality  as 
the  four  acres  and  a  half  with  which  it  was  intended  to 
e  compared  ;  the  produce  of  both,  in  three  years,  will 
be  as  follows. 
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The  nineteen  acres  produced  11592  pounds  of  wheat, 
which  was  preferred  to  any  other  for  feed,  not  only  be- 
caufe  it  was  finer,  but  likewife  becaufe  it  was  quite  free 
from  all  feeds  of  weeds.  This  is  after  the  rate  of  610 
pounds  for  every  acre. 

From  this,  we  are  to  dedudl  the  feed,  which  is,  for 
each  acre,  twenty-four  pounds. 

The  neat  produce  of  each  acre  will  then  be  586  pounds 
of  wheat,  free  from  all  feeds  of  weeds. 

Suppohng  the  crops  to  be  no  greater  in  the  following 
years,  though  what  we  fhall  fay  hereafter  will  fhew  that 
they  certainly  will,  each  acre  will  have  produced  neat  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  1 758  pounds  of  wheat. 

The  other  piece  of  ground,  which  was  cultivated  in 
the  old  way,  in  order  to  make  the  comparifon,  produced 
1260  pounds  an  acre,  from  which  we  are  to  dedudt  154 
pounds  for  the  feed. 

The  remaining  neat  produce  is  1106  pounds. 

The  fecond  year’s  produce  of  this  fame  acre,  fowed 
with  fpring  corn,  can  be  reckoned  at  only  half  the  value 
of  the  firft  year  s  crop  of  wheat ;  and  the  third  year  pro¬ 
duces  nothing,  being  the  year  of  fallow. 

Thus  the  total  neat  produce  of  the  acre  cultivated  in  the 
Common  way  will  be,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  only 
*659  pounds;  whilft  that  in  the  new  way,  will  be  1758 
pounds. 

M.  Rouffel  gives  the  following  Account  of  his  Experiments 
in  1756,  in  a  Letter  toM.  Duhamel. 

“  In  Odlober  1755,  I  chofe,  in  the  middle  of  a  fallow 
field  which  had  been  well  ploughed,  and  was  not  expofed 
to  any  of  the  accidents  I  met  with  laft  year,  a  piece  of 
ground,  which,  to  make  a  fair  comparifon  between  the  new 
method  and  the  old,  I  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  each 
containing  twelve  acres.  One  of  thefe  fpots  was  fet  apart 
for  the  New  Hufbandry  ;  and  the  other,  exadly  of  the 
fame  quality,  and  quite  contiguous,  to  be  fowed  broad- 
caft  in  the  old  way. 

“  This  laft  ground  had  been  extremely  well  dunged  by 
the  folding  of  the  fheep.  With  regard  to  the  other,  which 
was  to  be  cultivated  in  the  new  way,  and  which  compofed 
ninety-three  beds  five  feet  wide,  including  the  alleys ; 
only  eight  of  thefe  beds  were  dunged  by  fheep,  and  that 
at  the  fame  time,  and  to  the  fame  degree  as  the  ground  by 
which  the  comparifon  was  intended  to  be  made :  of  the 
other  beds,  feventy-fix  had  no  fort  of  dung  or  amendment 
whatever  ;  and  nine  were  dunged  more  or  lefs,  in  the 
manner  and  proportion  hereafter  mentioned. 

“  Moft  of  thofe  who  pradtife  the  New  Hufbandry  ufe  no 
dung  at  all.  I  fuppofed  that  their  reafon  for  rejecting  this 
manure  was,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  time  to  ap¬ 
ply  it ;  for  whilft  the  alleys  receive  their  feveral  ftirrings, 
no  wheel-carriage  can  be  admitted  with  dung  without 
hurting  the  beds  which  are  fown,  and  hardening  the  loofe 
mould  ol  the  alleys :  to  carry  it  on  the  backs  of  cattle, 
would  be  at  beft  a  very  difficult,  tedious,  and  expenfive 
way,  where  any  confiderable  fpace  is  to  be  dunged  :  to 
fpread  it  upon  the  earth  only  the  moment  the  feed  is  fown, 
is  a  fure  way  to  clog  up  the  drill-plough,  and  hinder  its 
operation,  if  the  dung  be  not  thoroughly  rotten  ;  and  to 
bleed  weeds,  which  by  no  means  fuit  this  culture.  To 
remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  I  contrived  the  following 
method.  I  opened  in  each  of  the  alleys  one  of  thofe 
large  furrows  which  muft  always  be  every  year  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  of  the  fummer  hoeings,  in  the  place  where  the 
R  r  three 
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three  rows  of  feed  are  afterwards  to  be  fown  ;  and  by 
drawing  the  plough  with  two  mould-boards  once  through 
it,  I  made  it  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  wide ;  which  is  the 
breadth  that  the  three  rows  of  feed  require.  The  fpace 
between  two  of  thefe  deep  furrows*  is  exactly  the  bieadth 
of  a  cart,  the  wheels  of  which  going  in  them,  hurt  no 
part  that  has  been  ploughed,  and  do  not  piefs  down  01 
harden  the  loofe  mould ;  nor  do  the  horfes  do  any  damage, 
becaufe  they  neceflarily  tread  upon  the  Hubble  ot  the  late 
reaped  beds,  in  the  middle  between  thefe  tv/o  furrows. 
This  was  the  method  I  ufed  to  dung  the  nine  beds,  in 
quefticn.  The  dung  was  well  rotted  :  it  was  fpread  at  the 
bottom  ot  the  furrows,  and  immediately  covered  ovei  by 
the  lame  ploughing  that  made  the  beds  which  were  fown 
feme  days  after.  Perhaps  this  manure  may  be  of  more 
lervice  to  my  lands  than  to  many  others,  becaufe  the  foil 
is  naturally  cold  and  backward.  The  grain  is  by  this 
means  fown  upon  a  kind  of  gentle  hot-bed,  the  waimth 
of  which  promotes  the  branching  and  vegetation  of  the 
plants.  The  winter  rains  and  frofes  raife  a  fermentation . 
The  fir  ft  fpring  ploughing,  by  giving  it  a  little  air,  re¬ 
vives  that  fermentation  at  the  very  time  when  the  fap  is 
moft  adrive,  and  the  plant  begins  to  branch.  As  the  dung 
rots,  a  kind  of  motion  is  caufed  in  the  earth,  which  in 
fome  meafure  anfwers  the  end  of  a  flight  ploughing,  and 
brings  frefh  nourifhment  to  the  roots.  The  fame  heat  as 
confumes  the  ftraw,  likewife  confumes  the  little  feeds  that 
are  in  the  dung,  which  might  otherwife  produce  numbers 
of  weeds.  When  this  dung  is  brought  up  again  to  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  by  the  next  year’s  ploughings,  it  will 
no  longer  have  thofe  hurtful  feeds.  It  will  indeed  have  loft 
its  heat ;  but  it  will  ftiil  have  retained  all  its  fatnefs,  which 
will  mix  with  the  earth  ;  and  land  thus  conftantly  dunged, 
will  in  time  become  a  perfectly  fine  mould.  But  if  thefe 
layers  of  dung  fhould  be  fpread  too  thick,  or  the  dung 
itfelf  be  of  too  hot  a  nature,  the  roots  of  the  corn  might 
perhaps  be  endangered  thereby.  It  was  to  determine  this, 
that  I  tried  the  following  experiments,  to  know  the  effects 
of  different  dungs,  and  what  quantity  it  is  proper  to  employ. 

“  Three  beds  were  dunged,  in  the  above  manner, 
with  horfe-dung:  the  firft,  which  was  1165  feet  long, 
bad  three  loads  of  dung  ;  the  fecond,  of  1171  feet,  bad 
but  two  and  a  half;  and  the  third,  1183  feet,  bad  but 
two.  Three  other  beds  were  dunged  with  cow-dung: 
one  of  868  feet,  with  two  loads  and  a  half;  and,  the  fe¬ 
cond  of  the  fame  length,  with  two  loads ;  and  the  third,  of 
874  feet,  with  only  one  load  and  a  half.  The  three  remain¬ 
ing  beds  had  fheep’s  dung :  the  firft,  of  842  feet,  two 
loads  ;  the  fecond,  of  838  feet,  one  load  and  a  half ;  and 
the  third,  which  was  of  the  fame  length,  one  load. 

“  Thefe  beds  were  diftributed  in  fuch  manner,  that 
.each  of  them  was  in  the  middle  of  two  other  beds 
which  were  not  dunged.  The  field,  thus  laid  out,  was 
fown  on  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fix- 
teenth  of  O&ober,  with  the  drill-plough,  which  plants 
three  rows  in  each  bed.  I  ufed  378  pounds  of  feed; 
ami  afterwards  ten  pounds  to  fill  up  the  chafms  ;  which 
is  after  the  rate  of  thirty-two  pounds  fix  ounces  to  an 
acre,  and  confequently  a  little  too  much.  Accordingly, 
when  the  corn  came  up,  I  faw  it  was  too  thick  fown. 
The  reafon  was,  that  the  grain  Was  too  fmall,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  outlets  of  the  drill-plough.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days,  this  corn  rofe  well.  On  the  eighteenth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  I  obferved  thatmoftof  thefe  plants  had  branched  in¬ 
to  Tour  ftalks,  whilft  thofe  in  the  common  way  had  but 


three.  I  perceived  no  fenfible  difference  then,  between 
the  dunged  and  the  undunged  beds.  It  was  not  till  the 
twenty -fourth  of  January  that  I  faw  plainly  that  the  plants 
of  the  dunged  beds  were  of  a  deeper  green,  and  had  made 
longer  and  more  vigorous  fhoots  than  thofe  of  the  un¬ 
dunged  beds.  By  the  twentieth  of  February,  five  fmallcr 
ftalks  blued  out  of  the  five  great  ones,  which  was  not  the 
cafe  with  the  wheat  in  the  common  way.  The  alleys  did 
not  receive  their  firft  ploughing  till  the  10th  of  March. 
Eleven  of  the  main  ftalks  grew  an  inch  and  an  half  in 
five  days  ;  and  I  obferved  that  the  moles  were  rather 
more  bufy  in  the  dunged  beds,  than  in  the  others.  As 
the  earth  was  yet  fomewhat  too  foft,  I  thought  it  needlefs 
to  continue  a  ploughing  which  could  not  do  any  good, 
and  therefore  poftponed  it  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,, 
and  following  days.  On  the  ninth  of  April,  I  found  a 
plant  with  eighteen  ftalks  in  one  of  the  dunged  beds  :  the 
greateft  number  of  branches  that  any  of  the  plants  in  the 
undunged  beds  had,  was  twelve  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  likewife  found  fome  which  had  eighteen  in  the  field  of 
comparifon  fown  in  the  common  way. 

“  On  the  ninth  of  May,  this  fame  plant  had  twenty 
ftalks ;  and  from  that  time  it  branched  no  more.  The 
fecond  ploughing  was  not  given  till  three  weeks  after,  viz. 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May  ;  which,  I  think,  was  fome¬ 
what  too  late  after  the  corn  had  ceafed  to  branch.  By  the 
twenty-third  of  June,  there  were  three  forts  of  wheat  to 
all  the  beds  :  there  were  ears  in  blofTom,  others  juft  going 
out  of  bloom,  and  others  not  yet  out  of  their  hoods.  The 
fineft  ears  were  thofe  which  came  up  and  bloffomed  firft. 
The  moft  forward  beds  were  thofe  which  had  been  dunged 
under  furrow  with  lheep’s  dung  :  the  next  to  them  were 
the  eight  beds  which  had  been  folded,  the  plants  of  which 
were  a  little  greener  than  thofe  of  the  undunged  beds. 
The  laft  ploughing  was  given  on  the  tenth  of  July.  The 
grain  had  then  begun  to  fill:  but  that  in  the  common  way 
was  the  moft  forward,  though  it  was  fowed  three  weeks 
later  than  the  other.  I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  the 
wheat  of  the  New  Hufbandry  began  to  be  reaped  on  the 
fourth  of  Auguft,  and  that  in  the  old  way  was  let  ftand 
till  the  thirteenth.  The  produce  of  both  cultures  was  as 
follows. 

In  the  twelve  Acres  cultivated  in  the  new  TV 77,  the  three  Beds 
dunged  with  Horfe-Dung ,  yielded , 

Sheaves. 


The  firft,  1 165  feet  long,  dunged  with  three  loads  19 
The  fellow  to  it,  not  dunged,  —  —  *5 

The  fecond,  1171  feet  long  dunged  with  two  1  jg 

loads  and  a  half  —  —  3 

The  fellow  to  it,  not  dunged,  -—  —  —  14 

The  third,  1 183  feet  long,  dunged  with  two  loads  16 

The  fellow  to  it,  not  dunged,  —  ,  —  J3 


’The  three  Beds  dunged  with  Cow- Dung,  yielded v 

The  firft,  868  feet  long,  and  dunged  with  two 
loads  and  m  half 

The  fellow  to  it,  not  dunged,  ■ — 

The  fecond,  likewife  868  feet  long,  and  dunged 
with  two  loads 

The  fellow  to  it,  not  dunged,  —  _ 

The  third,  874  feet  long,  and  dunged  with  one 
load  and  a  half 

The  fellow  to  it,  not  dunged,  — 


16 

11 
15 

12 

H 

12 
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The  three  Beds  dunged  with  Sheep’s  Dung ,  yielded , 

The  fird,  842  feet  long,  and  dunged  with  two  loads  1 7 

The  fellow  to  it,  not  dunged  -----  1  o 

The  fecond,  838  feet  long,  and  dunged  with  one  ) 

load  and  a  half,  5  1  ^ 

The  fellow  to  it,  not  dunged, . 1 1 

The  third,  alfo  838  feet  long,  and  dunged  with  ) 

one  load,  )  *4 

The  fellow  to  it  not  dunged.  -  --  --  -  10 


The  eight  Beds  which  had  been  folded ,  two  of  which  were 

142 


1 1 71  feet  long,  three  1177  feet,  and  three  1183,  ? 
produced  in  all,  ) 

This  is  near  18  (heaves  a-piece. 

The  6  7  other  beds,  which  had  not  been  dunged,  \ 
produced  in  all,  i 

This  is  fomewhat  more  than  1 2  (heaves  a-piece. 

Total  produce  of  the  1 2  acres  cultivated  in  the  \  ^  2Qg 
new  way,  i 


814 


The  twelve  acres  fown  in  the  common  broad  call ") 

way,  after  having  being  well  folded  all  over,  >  1820 
produced  3 

<£  Thefe  fadts  (hew  the  advantage  of  dunging  in  this 
manner.  It  is  plain  that  the  bed  dung  is  that  of  fheep, 
and  that  it  is  more  profitable  when  laid  under  furrow,  than 
when  it  is  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  by 
folding. 

“  In  proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  bed  842  feet 
long,  which  was  dunged  with  two  loads  of  (beep’s  dung, 
and  produced  feventeen  (heaves  ;  the  bed  1165  feet  long, 
which  was  dunged  with  three  loads  of  horfe-dung,  and 
produced  only  nineteen  (heaves,  would,  if  dunged  with 
fheep’s  dung,  have  produced  23  +  A?T  5  ancl  the  bed 
dunged  with  cow-dung,  which  yielded  but  fixteen  (heaves, 
would  have  yielded  17  + 

“  The  eight  folded  beds,  whofe  whole  length  was  9412 
feet,  would  have  yielded  190  (heaves  ^Vr  inftead  of 
only  142  (heaves,  which  was  the  amount  of  their  produdt. 

“  It  is  likewife  plain,  that  if  the  whole  of  my  twelve 
acres  in  the  new  way  had  been  dunged  with  (beep’s  dung, 
as  the  bed  842  feet  long  was  ;  I  (hould,  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion,  have  reaped  1700  (heaves,  which  would  be  but 
1 20  (heaves  lefs  than  the  whole  produce  of  the  twelve 
acres  folded  all  over,  and  fown  in  the  broad-cad  way. 
But  even  then,  I  fay,  that  thofe  120  (heaves,  would  not  be 
equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  grain  which  I  faved  by  fow- 
ing  according  to  the  New  Hulbandrv.  An  hundred  of 
our  (heaves  yielded,  in  general,  little  more  than  378 
pounds  of  wheat.  The  120  (heaves  which  the  twelve 
acres  fown  in  the  bread-cad  way  produced  more  than  the 
twelve  acres  in  beds,  would  therefore  yield  but  45  3  pounds. 
Dedudl  this  from  871  pounds,  which  I  faved  in  the  feed 
of  thefe  lad  twelve  acres  fown  in  the  new  way,  and  I 
(hall  dill  be  a  gainer  :  for  I  fowed  only  388  pounds  in  this 
ground  ;  whereas  1260  pounds  were  ufed  to  low  the  other 
twelve  acres  in  the  common  Avay.  This  would  have  been 
the  produce  of  this  fird  year’s  crop,  fuppofing  that  the 
whole  of  my  twelve  acres  in  beds  had  been  dunged  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  bed  842  feet  long.  For  want  of  that, 

1  reaped  but  1208  dieaves.  They  have  jud  been  thredied, 
and  have  yielded  only  5040  pounds  of  grain.” 

M.  Du  Hamel  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  ac¬ 
count  of  M.  Rouflel. 


“  The  1208  (heaves  yielded  but  5040  pounds  of  grain, 
from  which  we  are  to  deduct  388  pounds  for  the  feed. 
The  neat  produce  is  therefore  4652  pounds,  which  would 
make  in  three  years  13956  pounds.  The  other  field  m 
the  common  way  produced  8757  pounds ;  from  which  we 
are  to  dedudt  1260  pounds  for  the  feed  :  the  neat  produce 
is  confequently  7497  pounds  ;  the  half  of  which  is  3748 
pounds  and  a  half:  for  the  value  of  the  next  year’s  crop. 
This  is  all  that  the  twelve  acres  in  the  common  way  would 
produce  in  three  years,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than 
1 1245  pounds  and  a  half :  confequently  the  balance  in  fa¬ 
vour  oftheNewHulbandry  in  three  years,  is  2710  pounds 
and  a  half,  or  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole :  and  that 
from  a  field  which  was  fown  in  rows  for  the  fird  time 
and  of  which  three  fourths  were  not  dunged  at  all :  whilft 
the  other,  with  which  it  is  compared,  had  been  folded  all 
over,  and  for  the  year,  produced  a  very  plentiful  crop.” 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Poitou. 

“  Being  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  me¬ 
thod  of  cultivating  land,  I  refolved  to  make  a  trial  of  it, 
by  comparing  the  produce  of  a  field  cultivated  in  the 
common  way,  with  that  of  another  field  cultivated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  Hulbandry  :  and  M.  Duhamel  has 
defired  all  lovers  of  agriculture  to  try  by  experiments  made 
with  care,  whether  it  be  mod  profitable  to  fow  beds  with 
two,  or  with  three  rows  of  corn  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  to  find  at  what  didance  the  rows  ought  to  be  fown ; 
I  divided  a  fpot  of  ground  into  ten  equal  parts,  which  I 
made  into  as  many  beds,  each  fix  feet  wide. 

“  In  the  middle  of  five  of  thefe  beds  I  fowed  three 
rows,  feven  inches  afunder  ;  fo  that  they  took  up  fourteen 
inches  of  ground,  and  there  remained  four  feet  ten  inches 
for  the  breadth  of  the  alleys,  which  is  very  fufiicient  for 
the  horfe-hoeing  husbandry. 

“  I  fowed  three  other  beds  with  only  two  rows,  a  foot 
didant  from  each  other  ;  confequently  the  alleys  were 
five  feet  wide. 

“  The  two  remaining  beds  were  fown  with  two  rows 
each,  three  feet  afunder.  The  alleys  were  therefore  but 
three  feet  wide  :  or  rather  the  whole  of  this  lad  fpot  may 
be  looked  upon  as  fown  in  (ingle  rows,  with  alleys  three 
feet  wide,  which  is  too  narrow  a  fpace  to  admit  of  horfe- 
hoeing  them  conveniently. 

“  Before  Ifpeak  of  the  produce  of  thefe  beds,  it  will 
be  proper  to  obferve  : 

“  1.  That  this  trial  was  made  with  rye.  My  fear  that 
birds  might  eat  up  the  wheat,  made  me  prefer  rye,  which 
I  adviie  every  one  to  do,  when  only  (mall  experiments  are 
made.  This  efcaped  without  the  lead  damage  ;  whereas 
I  have  obferved,  that  when  experiments  have  been  made 
with  wheat,  the  birds,  preferring  that  to  any  other  grain, 
have  always  dedroyed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  crop. 

“  2.  The  beds  fown  with  three  rows  were  near  a 
hedge,  which  greatly  damaged  two  of  them,  either  by  its 
roots  exhauding  the  ground,  or  by  its  diadow  keeping  that 
part  harder  frozen  than  the  red. 

#  “  3*  The  intenals  were  not  hoed  at  all,  between 
either  the  double  or  the  triple  rows  ;  only  the  alleys  Avere 
horfe-hoed ;  and  confequently  none  but  the  (ingle  toavs 
Avere  hoed  on  both  fides. 

“  4.  On  the  25th  of  February,  the  alleys  were  plough¬ 
ed.  I  vifited  them  on  the  fecond  of  March,  and  found, 
upon  examining  the  plants,  that,  in  thefe  five  days,  they 
had  (hot  out  roots  four  inches  long  into  the  new  ftirred 
R  r  2  mould. 


HUS 


HUS 


mould.  I  repeated  the  hoeings  at  proper  times,  and  the  I  probably  have  been  on  tbe  fide  of  the  double  rows,  if  the 
rye  continued  in  good  condition  till  it  was  reaped.  The  I  alleys  had  been  made  only  four  feet  wide,  inftead  of  five  j 
laft  hoeing  was  given  after  the  bloffoming  was  part.  for  by  this  means  I  fhould  have  gained  one  fifth  more 

“  5.  I  then  examined  the  roots,  and  found  they  had  ground  ;  and  four  feet  are  ai  fufficient  breadth  for  the  ope  - 
extended  eighteen  inches  into  the  loofe  mould.  This  1  rations  of  the  horfe-hoe.  Where  the  fingle  rows  are  fo 
may  feem  ilrange  ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  true  ;  for  I  took  I  near  as  in  this  experiment,  the  fame  ground  would  fcarce- 
every  precaution  not  to  be  deceived.  ly  bear  another  crop  the  next  year,  for  want  of  having 

“  6.  The  alleys  between  the  fingle  rows  were  hoed  but  I  been  fufficiently  ftirred.  To  clear  up  this  point  by  a  new 
twice,  being  too  narrow  to  admit  the  plough  after  the  experiment,  I  have  fown  fingle  rows  in  the  middle  of  four 
plants  had  begun  to  branch.  However,  I  had  not  reafon  I  beds,  two  of  which  are  four  feet  wide,  and  the  two  others 
to  complain  of  the  produce  of  thefe  fingle  rows.  only  three.  The  winter  hoeings  have  been  given  them 

“  Having  now  given  an  account  of  my  operations,  it  with  eafe,  and  I  hope  the  others  will  not  be  more  difficult, 

is  time  to  fpeak  of  the  produ&s.  I  at  leaft  till  all  the 'corn  is  fpindled.  What  I  fear  moft  is 

“  The  ears  in  my  rows  were  from  four  to  feven  inches  j  the  earth’s  being  carried  off  the  narrow  fpace  on  which 
long,  and  the  ffalks  from  four  to  fix  feet  high,  which  was  1  the  rows  Hand,  when  a  thaw  comes  on,  or  by  the  heavy 
one  third  taller  than  in  the  neighbouring  fields  cultivated  1  rains  which  are  frequent  with  us. 

in  the  old  way.  I  “  The  reft  of  my  field  is  fowed  in  two  rows,  in  beds 

“  This  fpot  of  ground,  in  the  beft  years,  never  pro-  |  four  feet  two  inches  wide.  I  have  done  this,  becaufe,  as 

duced  more  than  five  bufhels,  including  the  bufhel  of  feed  it  is  the  general  cuftom  here  to  make  our  ridges  about  that 
corn  ;  for  that  was  the  quantity  generally  ufed  :  in  com-  breadth,  I  am  in  hopes  that  if  I  obtain  a  plentiful  crop,  I 
mon  years,  it  has  not  yielded  above  four  bufhels,  and  fre-  |  fhall  be  able  the  more  eafily  to  prevail  on  the  farmers  of 
quently  muchlefs.  We  therefore  cannot  reckon  its  pro-  j  this  country  to  adopt  a  method,  the  advantage  of  which 
duce  one  year  with  another,  at  more  than  four  bufhels,  I  am  fenfible  of,  before  I  tried  the  above  experiments.” 
including  all  faulty  grains  and  feeds  of  weeds,  which  fall  I  As  it  will  doubtlefs  be  expe&ed  by  our  readers,  that  the 
through  the  fieve,  and  remain  mixed  with  the  good  grain.  I  advantages  refulting  from  both  the  Old  arid  New  Huf- 
This  year  it  has  yielded  me  feven  bufhels  of  fine  clean  bandry  fhould  be  fet  in  the  cleared:  and  ihoft  confpicuous 
rye,  confiderably  larger  than  the  common  fort.  I  make  point  of  light  under  this  article  ;  we  fhall  add  here  two 
no  account  of  the  feed,  the  quantity  was  fo  fmall.  To  calculations,  that  lately  appeared  in  the  Mufeum  Rufticum, 
prevent  this  grain’s  being  mixed  with  any  other,  and  at  and  appear  to  be  made  with  great  accuracy  and  candor, 
the  fame  time  to  judge  more  exaaiy  of  the  produce  of  my  Tht  projjt  atUniing  ArMe  and  paflure  Land  cempmi  as 

ground,  I  had  the  fheayes  threfhed  out  clofe  by  the  field  ;  foundl  Experience,  mar  Bury,  in  Suffolk. 

but  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  road,  where  all  the  grains  I  .  .  .  v 

fcattered  by  the  flail  could  not  be  gathered  up;  by  which  I  ,e  owing  calculation  Df  the  different  profit  at- 
I  reckon  I  loft  more  than  the  amount  of  the  feed  that  tending  arabld  and  pafture  land  in  my  neighbourhood,  is 
was  fown  in  the  rows.  The  produce  of  my  little  field  j  drawn  UP  n°t  merely  from  fancy,,  but  from  the  exa£t 
was  therefore  this  year,  compared  to  other  years,  as  fe-  I  acc°unts  I  have  kept  of  my  own  crops,  and  the  informa- 
ven  is  to  four  ;  to  which  muft  be  added,  that  it  is  capable  t10?  1  have  Sained  from  feverai  fenfible  farmers 
of  bearing  as  great  a  crop  every  year,  which  is  not  the  I  f  a  take  twenty  acres,  and  fuppofe  them  an  addition  to  a 
cafe  in  the  common  hufbandry.  I  *arm »  but  I  fhould  premife  fuch  an  one  as  will  require 

“  Let  us  now  examine  the  produce  of  the  rows,  and  J  |°me  additional  cattle  to  be  kept  for  it,  perhaps  two  horfes  ; 
compare  them  with  one  another,  in  order  to  judge  whe-  but  a  farm  of  fifty  Pounds  Per  annum  may  be  fo  circum- 
ther  it  be  moft  profitable  to  fow  in  fingle,  double,  or  I  fenced  as  to  require  no  material  ftanding  expences  extra- 


triple  rows 

“  Two  beds,  the  moft  diftant  from  the  hedge,  fown 
with  triple  rows,  yielded  each  three  quarters  of  a  bufhel. 

Two  beds  with  double  rows,  yielded  each  two  thirds 
of  a  bufhel ;  confequently  the  three  beds  with  double  rows 
yielded  two  bufhels,  and  the  fix  rows  fown  two  and  two, 
in  three  beds,  yielded  one  quarter  more  than  the  fix  rows 
fown  three  and  three  in  two  rows  ;  but  two  beds  of  three 
rows  a-piece  yielded  one  ninth  more  than  two  beds  of 
only  two  rows  a-piece  ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  di  fiance  of  the  rows  increafesthe  produce  of  an  equal 
number  of  plants  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame,  that  an 
equal  quantity  of  feed  will  produce  more  grain  when  the 
rows  are  more  diftant,  than  when  they  are  fown  clofer  to¬ 
gether.  But  this  is  not  a  real  profit  ;  becaufe  the  fix 
double  rows  take  up  one  third  more  ground  than  the  fix 
triple  rows. 

Each  of  the  fingle  rows  yielded  feven-eighths  of  a  I  Harrowing  it  overwart 
bufhel,  which  is  one  feventh  more  than  the  triple  rows,  Rolling 
though  they  <.ook  up  no  more  ground  ;  and  their  produce  J  Third  ploughing,  a  roving 
would  piobably  have  been  gieater,  if  they  had  been  hoed  j  Fourth  ditto,  a  clean  earth 
two  or  three  times  more. 

“  It  appears  by  this  account,  that  the  profit  would 


ordinary  for  fuch  an  addition,  in  which  cafe  the  plough- 
ings,  & c.  will  not  coft  near  what  I  have  laid  them  at ; 
but  the  faireft  way  is  the  fuppofition  I  have  made-..  We 
reckon  nothing  is  either  got  or  loft  by  four  fhillings  per 
acre  for  a  clean  earth. 


Calculation  of  the  Expences  and  Profit  of  farming  a  ploughed 
or  paflure  Field  of  twenty  Acres  for  nine  Tears,  on  a  Sup - 
pofition  that  it  is  not  a  Farm  by  itfelfi  but  an  Addition  to 
another  of  fifty  Pounds  per  Annum ,  the  Soil  wet,  and  a 
loofe  W lodcock ,  Brick  Earth ,  on  the  Surface ,  for  eighteen 
Inches  deep,  and  under  that  a  very  good  Jlijf  Clay ,  im¬ 
proved  by  Land-draining. 

Firft  Year,  Fallow. 


Rent  charges 
Firft  ploughing,  a  clean 
Second  ditto,  ribbling  it 


earth 

clofe  overwart 
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Second  Year  Barley. 


Rent,  Sec.  -  »  - - - 

Firft  ploughing,  a  clean  earth  - - 

Harrowing  down  the  ridges  — — —  — 

Expences  of  mucking,  at  twenty  loads  per 
acre,  and  fpreading  the  muck,  fuppofod  to 

be  at  the  farmer’s  houfe  — — - 

Second  ploughing,  the  fowing  earth,  as  it 
may  be  done  with  a  double-breafted 
plough,  to  {hut  up  the  barks  ;  that  and  the 

harrowing  -  ■  ■  ■■■-■  - 

Seventeen  comb  and  two  buftiels  of  feed- 
barley,  at  eight  {hillings  and  fix-pence  per 
coomb  ■  -  ■  -  ■ »  ■ 

Two  bufhels  and  a  half  of  clover-feed,  at 

twenty-five  {hillings  per  bulhel  - — 

Harrowing  and  water-furrowing  — — 

Weeding  — - -  - - 

Harvefting,  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence  per 

acre  -  -  — 

Threfhing  one  hundred  and  fixty  coombs,  at 
fix- pence  per  coomb  "  ■  ■ 

Carrying  out  one  hundred  and  fixty  coomb 
at  eight  times,  eight  pounds;  but  as  back 
carriage  may  fometimes  be  got,  fay 
Expences  eight  times  at  market  —  ■ 


Third  Year,  Clover. 

Rent,  Sec.  ■  '■ '  »  ..  ... 

Cutting  twenty  acres,  and  harvefting  it 
Threihing  thirty-two  buftiels  of  clover-feed, 

at  four  {hillings  per  bulhel  - . 

Expences  of  carrying  the  feed  out,  and  at 

market  - -  — — — — 

Weeding  the  clover  ...  ■  ■  ■ .  ..  . .  .  < 


Fourth  Year,  Wheat. 


Rent,  & c.  — . .  ...  - - 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  water-furrowing 
the  clover-land,  and  fowing  the  wheat, 
five  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre 

Ten  coomb  of  feed  - —  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  ■ 

Weeding  — ■  -  ■ 

Flarvefting,  including  all  expences,  five  {hil¬ 
lings  per  acre  -  - — 

Threihing  one  hundred  coomb  - 

Carrying  out  ditto,  at  five  goings,  back  car¬ 
riage  three  of  them,  and  at  market 
Haulming,  at  one  {hilling  and  fix-pence 


Fifth  Year,  Fallow.. 


Rent,  & c..  ,  ....... 

Expences  the  fame  as  the  firft  year 
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Sixth  Year,  Wheat 


Rent,  Sec. 
ucking,  the  m; 
farmer’s  yard 


one  {hilling  and  two-pence  per  eoomb 


Rent,  Sec. 


Seventh  Year,  White  Oats 


ing 


acre 


Rent,  &c. 


Eighth  Year,  Tares  and  Turnips. 


One  clean  earth,  and  harrowing  ten  acres  for 
tares,  and  water-furrowing,,  and  rolling 


fifteen  loads  of  tare  fodder 


earth  -  — — -  ■■ 

Second  ploughing,  drawing  the  ridges  into 
barks  ■  '■■■■■  ■  ■  ■ 

Third  ploughing,  ribbling  it  overwart 

Harrowing  it  flat  -  - 

rnrth  ploughing*  a  clean  earth  i.  draw  it  on 
to  the  fteach  - -  -  ■  ■  ■ 


Fifth  ploughing,  fowing  earth,  up-fet  it,  and 
harrowing  —  >  .  — —  ■  -  ■■ 

Turnip  feed  - — .... ■■  '■ 

Firft  hoeing,  at  four  fhillings  per  acre 
Second  ditto,  at  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence 


Rent,  Sec.. 


Ninth  Year,  "Wheat  and  Barley. 


Ploughing  and  fowing  the  tare  land  with 
wheat,  water-furrowing,  Sec.  ■  ■■■  > 

Five  coomb  of  feed  red-ftalked  wheat 

Weeding  - -  -  - —  — .  . 

Harvefting  ■■■■  ■  ■  ^  ■  -■■■■ 


1. 

s. 

d. 

l5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Q 

4 

0 

O 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

a 

8 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

46 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

10 

a 

O 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

O 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

5 

0 

39 

12 

6 

15 

0 

0 

2 

10 

a 

4 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Q> 

2 

10 

O 

24  15  a 

Haulming 


HUS 


1.  S.  d. 

Brought  over  24  15  o> 
Haulming  , — -  ■■  — ~~  0  *5  0 

Threfhing  fixty  coomb  - - -  -  3  0  0 

Carrying  out  ditto,  &c.  - - -  ■■  2  10  o 

Ploughing  and  (owing  the  turnip  land  with 
barley,  harrowing,  rolling,  and  water¬ 


furrowing  -  11  2  10  o 

Eight  coomb  of  feed  patney  barley  3  4° 

Weeding  ■■  ■  026 

Harvefting  ~ 1  1  1  5  0 

Threlhing  feventy  coomb  1  1  J5  0 

Carrying  out  feventy  coomb  -  1  10  o 


41  6  6 

PRODUCE. 

Firft  Year. 

Sheep-feed  worth  -■  —  1  10  0 

Second  Year. 

One  hundred  and  fixty  coomb  of  barley,  at 

eight  (hillings  per  coomb  -  64  o  o 

Shack  for  cattle  — — —  "  ■  ■  200 

66  o  o 

Third  Year. 

Feed  of  clover  before  it  is  feeded  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  20  O  o 

Thirty-two  bufhels  of  clover-feed,  at  one 

pound  five  (hillings  per  bulhel  — ■■  ■ 1  -  40  o  o 

Feed  after  feed  ■  — —  200 


62  o  o 

Fourth  Year. 

One  hundred  coomb  of  wheat,  at  fifteen  (hil¬ 
lings  per  coomb  ■  “  ■»  ■  .  75  0  0 

Shack  for  cattle  ■■■  ■  ■  ■  1  10  o 


76  xo  o 

Fifth  Year. 

Sheep-feed  - -  1  10  o 

Sixth  Year. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  coomb  of  wheat,  at 

fourteen  (hillings  per  coomb  — —  84  o  o 

Shack  for  cattle  —  -  ■  ■■  ■  -  ■  ■  1  10  o 


Seventh  Year.  85  10  o 

One  hundred  and  twenty  coomb  of  white  oats 

at  eight  (hillings  per  coomb  -  ■  48  O  O 

Shack  for  cattle  —  ■  --  -  -  200 


50  o  0 

Eighth  Year. 

Fifteen  load  of  tares  -  .  .  >  —  15  o  o 

Ten  acres  of  turnips  to  buy  cattle  in,  and  fat¬ 
ten  on  them,  to  fell  off  in  the  fpring,  worth 
three  pounds  per  acre  ■  - . —  30  o  o 


,  45  o  o 

Ninth  Year. 

Sixty  coomb  of  wheat,  at  fourteen  (hillings 

and  fix-pence  per  acre  —  87  o  o 

Shack  - -  — ■  ■  —  -  -  o  15  o 

Seventy  coomb  of  barley,  at  feven  (hillings 

and  fix-pence  per  coomb  — — ^ —  26  5  o 

Shack  . .  ■  ■  ■  ioc 


HUS 


Firft  Year.  Sixth  Year. 


1.  s. 

d. 

1.  s. 

d. 

Expences 

29  18 

0 

Produce  -  - 

85  10 

0 

Produce 

1  10 

0 

Expences  - 

-  45  0 

0 

Lofs  - 

1 

1 

10  ■ 

00 

00 

0 

Profit  - 

40  10 

0 

Second  Year. 

Seventh  Year. 

Produce 

-  -  66  0 

0 

Produce  -  - 

50  0 

0 

Expences 

-  58  6 

3 

Expences  -  - 

46  6 

0 

Profit  - 

-  7  13 

9 

Profit  -  - 

3  14 

0 

Third  Year. 

Eighth  Year. 

Produce 

-  -  62  0 

0 

Produce  -  - 

45  0 

0 

Expences 

-  26  13 

0 

Expences  -  - 

39  12 

6 

Profit 

-  35  7 

0 

Profit 

5  7 

6 

Fourth  Year. 

Ninth  Year. 

Produce 

-  -  76  10 

0 

Produce  -  - 

115  0 

0 

Expences 

-  -  44  10 

0 

Expences  -  - 

• 

41  6 

6 

Profit 

-  32  0 

0 

Profit  - 

73  13 

6 

Fifth  Year.  * 

Expences 

- 29  18 

0 

Produce 

-  -  1  10 

0 

Lofs 

•  28  8 

0 

Profit. 

Lofs. 

1.  s. 

d. 

1.  s. 

d. 

2d  Year 

-  -  7  J3 

9 

1  ft  Year  -  - 

28  8 

0 

3d  Year 

-  -  35  7 

0 

5th  Year  -  - 

28  8 

0 

4th  Year 

-  -  32  0 

0 

X.  W 

6th  Year 

—  40  10 

0 

Lofs  of  2  years 

56  16 

0 

7th  Year 

-  -  3  H 

0 

8th  Year 

-  -  5  7 

6 

9th  Year 

-  -  73  J3 

6 

Profit  of  7  years  198  5  9 

56  16  o 

J41  9  9  Total  profit  in  nine  years  ; 


Which  is  fifteen  pounds  fourteen  (hillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  annum,  or  rather  better  than  fifteen  (hillings 
per  acre. 

But  I  fhould  obferve,  that  as  a  crop  of  clover-feed  is 
the  mod  uncertain  and  various  of  any  that  is  grown,  I 
have  reckoned  lefs  for  it  by  far  than  multitudes  produce, 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  many  bring  nothing  at  all. 

I  know  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  which  I  have  been  often 
told  by  feveral  who  knew  the  crop,  once  produced  the 
farmer  five  bufhels  per  acre.  It  was  all  down  on  a 
Friday,  and  the  farmer  fufpe&ing  a  change  of  weather, 
by  great  rewards  to  his  workmen,  and  bringing  cafks  of 
ale  into  the  field,  and  feeding  them  well,  tempted  them 
to  work  in  an  extraordinary  manner  all  the  Saturday,  and 
cleared  the  whole  into  barn.  It  began  raining  in  the 
night,  and  fo  much  fucceeding  bad  weather  came,  that 
the  crops  were,  in  general,  greatly  damaged.  His  pro¬ 
duced,  as  I  faid,  one  hundred  bufhels,  all  which  he  fold 
at  three  pounds  ten  (hillings  per  bulhel,  arifing  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  And  a  few  years  ago  I  faw 
the  fame  field  with  a  crop  of  clover,  which  did  not 
produce  twenty  pecks,  and  that  fo  wretched  as  to  fetch 
nothing. 


115  0  o 


I  read 


H  U  S 


I  read  this  calculation  to  a  farmer,  and  lie  obferved, 
that  I  (hould  reckon  eighty  bulhels  for  the  crop  ;  and  as  it 
is  often  grown,  I  will  give  you  another  total,  with  that 
alteration,  that  your  readers  may  adopt  either,  according 
to  their  idea  of  the  chance. 

1.  s.  d. 

Profit  - -  248  1 3  9 

Lofs  - -  —  56  16  o 


1 91  17  9 

which  is  twenty-one  pounds  fix-fhiilings  and  five-pence 
per  annum,  or  better  than  a  guinea  per  acre. 

As  I  mention  back-carriage  in  this  calculation,  I  will 
explain  my  meaning.  We  generally  carry  our  corn  to 
Ipfwich,  Manningtree,  or  Thetford,  from  which  places 
we  load  home  with  coals  for  blackfmiths,  or  any  perfons 
that  want  them,  who  pay  us  eighteen  {hillings  for  the 
carriage  of  a  loading,  twelve  {hidings  per  chaldron,  and 
we  generally  bring  one  and  a  half.  But  as  we  may  acci¬ 
dentally  carry  our  corn  where  none  is  to  be  had,  1  make 
fuch  allowance  as  to  bring  it  near  the  truth. 

Calculation  of  nine  Years  Expenses  and  Profit  of  twenty  Acres 
of  Grafs- Lancia  the  Soil  fuppofed  to  be  ihe  fame  as  the 
abov.e  Arable- Land,  with  no  other  Difference  than  being 
Grafs  or  Ploughed. 


Firft  Year’s  Expences* 

Rent,  &c.  —  - 

Mowing,  making  and  cocking  ten  acres  of 
grafs  to  hay  at  three  {hillings  per  acre  with 

beer  - -  ■ - — 

Stacking,  loading,  &c.  of  ten  loads  of  hay 
Expences  on  four  goings  of  hay  when  it  is 

fold,  weighing,  and  market  - 

N.  B.  Nothing  is  reckoned  for  carriage,  as 
manure  is  brought  back 
Fifteen  old  crones,  bought  in  Augufl  — 
Expences  in  buying  flieep  1  ■ 

Three  cows  at  five  pounds  each  - 

A  fow,  and  ten  pigs  three  weeks  old 
Suppofing  two  acres  to  be  manured  each  year 
with  twenty-fix  loads  per  acre. 

Forty  loads  of  clay,  at  two-pence  halfpenny 

per  load  - -  — - - 

Twelve  ditto  of  allies,  mortar,  or  rotten 
dung,  brought  from  Bury ;  fix  waggon 
loads,  at  eleven  {hillings  and  fix-pence  per 

load  -  - 

Expences  of  carrying  it  on,  and  fpreading,  See. 
Turning  and  mixing  manure  — . - 

o  .  ^ ... 

Second  Year. 

Rent,  Sec.  - -  ■  ~~ 

Mowing,  making,  Sec.  of  fix  acres  of  grafs 

Stacking,  See.  fix  loads  of  hay  - - 

Weighing,  marketing,  Sec.  — . 

Expences  of  buying  iheep  - 

A  icore  of  old  crones  - - - 

Manuring  two  acres  as  above  » -  .. 


1. 

15 


s. 

o 


10 

10 


d. 

o 


o  16 


3 

o 

15 

2 


15 

4 

o 

12 


c 

o 

o 

6 


8  4 


3 

1 

o 


9 

8 


45  16  10 


15  o 
o  18 
o  18 
o  10 

O  I 

6  o 
5  9 


o 

o 

0 

o 

6 

o 

4 


28  16  10 
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Third  Year. 


Rent,  Sec.  - * —  —  . 

Mowing  and  making,  &c.  eight  acres  of 

grafs,  at  three  fiiiliings  per  acre  - - 

Stacking,  Sec.  - -  — 

Weighing  and  marketing,  Sec.  «  - 

Expences  on  cattle  -  . -  —  ■ 

Fifteen  crones  * - .  - 

Manuring  two  acres  above  — — -  — 


Fourth  Year. 


Rent,  Sec.  —  -  - . 

Mowing  and  making  twelve  acres,  at  three- 

{hillings  per  acre  -  — 

Stacking,  Sec.  -  . 

Weighing  and  marketing  .  — 

Expences  on  cattle  - -  . 

Fifteen  crones 


Manuring  two  acres- as  above  — - 


Fifth  Year. 


Rent,  Sec.  - -  — . 

Mowing  and  making  ten  acres  - 
Stacking,  See.  ►  — 

Weighing  and  marketing  — 
Expences  on  cattle  , 

Fifteen  crones 


Manuring  two  acres  as  above 


Fifth  Year. 


Rent,  Sec.  —  —  - - 

Mowing  and  making-  nine  acres  —  — 

Stacking,  Sec.  -  - 

Weighing,  Sec.  ■  ■  .  ■ 

Expences  on  cattle  —  ■  — 

Fifteen  crones  -  . ..  - 

Manuring  two  acres  as  above  —  — 


Seventh  Year. 


Rent,  Sec. 


Mowing  and  making  twelve  acres 

Stacking,  8ec.  - -  — 

Weighing,  Sec.  - 

Twenty  crones  —  --  -  .. 

Expences  on  cattle  — - 

Manuring  as  above-  - . 


I. 

s. 

d. 

*5 

0 

0 

I 

4 

0 

I 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

15 

0 

5 

9 

4 

27 

6 

4 

15 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

9 

4 

29 

4 

4 

15 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

7 

0 

5 

9 

4 

27 

*5 

10 

*5 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

4 

0- 

4 

'5 

0 

5 

9 

4 

28 

6 

4 

15 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0  ; 

18 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

9 

4 

30 

4 

4 

Eighth 


HUS 


HUS 


Eighth  Year. 

Rent,  &c.  . .  —  ■■ 

Mowing  and  making  eight  acres  ■-  — 

Stacking,  &c.  .  - -  - - 

Weighing,  &c.  1  ■  —  — — 

Twenty  crones  - - 

Expences  —  • —  — 

Manuring  two  acres  as  above  —  — 

Ninth  Year. 

Rent,  &c.  »  ■ — -  -  - 

Mowing  and  making  ten  acres  —  — 

Stacking,  &c.  ■  —  ,UI 

Weighing,  See.  — — —  -  — 

Twenty  crones  - -  - 

Expences  on  cattle  »  — — -  « 

PRODUCE. 

Firft  Year. 

Ten  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  eight,  and  fold  in 
the  winter  at  two  pounds  per  load  -  -■■■■ 
Fifteen  old  crones  fold  fat,  with  their  lambs 

at  fifteen  {hillings  per  couple  - 

As  no  expences  are  calculated  for  the  dairy, 
fuch  as  wood,  utenfils,  &c.  I  (hall  lay  the 
clear  profit  of  tree  cows  at  four  pounds 
each,  which  is  what  I  have  generally  made 
of  mine,  every  thing  paid,  and  yet  kept  a 
calf  now  and  then  for  ftock :  one  I  reckon 
this  year  • —  — ■  — ■ 

I  {hall  not  explain  all  the  method  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  hogs,  but  lay  the  clear  profit  of  a 
.£ow  at  different  fums,  fuch  as  I  have  gene¬ 
rally  found  my  own  produce  —  *— 


Second  Year. 

Eight  loads  of  hay  wafted  to  feven,  and  fold 
at  two  pounds  per  load  —  — 

Twenty  crones,  fold  fat  at  feventeen  {hillings 
per  couple  —  —  — 

Three  cows,  at  four  pounds  each  —  ■ 
One  fow  — 


Third  Year. 

Ten  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  eight,  fold  at 

two  pounds  per  load  < —  - - - 

Fifteen  crones,  fold  at  fifteen  {hillings  per 
couple  ■  -  —  ■ 

Four  cows,  the  new  one  at  three  pounds  (the 

calf  is  now  a  cow)  -  — 

One  fow  ■■  '  —  — 


Fon  nil  Year. 

Fourteen  loads  of  hay  wafted  to  twelve 
Fifteen  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fifteen 

{hillings  ■  — — ■  — - 

Four  cows,  the  new  one  three  pounds  five 
{hillings  ■  — -  ■  ■■■  — 

One  fow  — 


1. 

s. 

d. 

Fifth  Year. 

15 

0 

0 

1. 

s. 

d. 

i 

4 

0 

Twelve  loads  of  hay  wafted  to  ten  — •  — 

20 

0 

0 

i 

4 

0 

Fifteen  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fixteen 

0 

10 

0 

{hillings  — —  .  ■  ■  ■- 

12 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Four  cows,  the  new  one  at  three  pounds  ten 

0 

7 

0 

{hillings  - -  -  — 

15 

10 

0 

5 

9 

4 

One  fow  -  —  — 

5 

0 

0 

29 

4 

4 

52 

10 

0 

Sixth  Year. 

15 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Ten  loads  of  hay  wafted  to  eight  — — — 

16 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Fifteen  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  1 6  {hillings 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

3 

0 

One  fow  . —  • - 

7 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

51 

10 

0 

22 

*3 

0 

Seventh  Year 

Fourteen  load  of  hay  wafted  to  twelve  — 

24 

0 

0 

Twenty  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  feventeen 

16 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Four  cows  - - -  — — 

16 

0 

0 

11 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

• 

62 

0 

Q 

Eighth  Year. 

Twelve  loads  of  hay  wafted  to  ten  - 

■20 

0 

O 

Twenty  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fixteen 

12 

0 

0 

{hillings  *'  ■■  ■■■  »  - 

16 

0 

O 

Four  cows  —  —  -  — 

16 

0 

O 

5 

15 

O 

6 

0 

0 

57 

15 

0 

Ninth  Year. 

45 

5 

0 

Twelve  loads  of  hay  wafted  to  ten  — 

20 

0 

0 

Twenty  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fourteen 

14 

0 

0 

r  {hillings  >  ■  ■  ■  —  v  - 

14 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

57 

0 

0 

49 

5 

0 

Expences.  Produce. 

1.  s.  d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

ift  Year  -  45  16  10  ill  Year  — 

45 

5 

O 

16 

0 

0 

2d  Year  —  28  16  10  2d  Year  - 

49 

5 

0 

3d  Year  —  27  6  4  3d  Year  — 

48 

15 

0 

11 

5 

0 

4th  Year  —  29  4  4  4th  Year  - 

57 

10 

0 

5th  Year  -  27  15  10  5th  Year  — 

52 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

6th  Year  -  28  6  4  6th  Year  — 

51 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

7th  Year  -  30  4  4  7th  Year  — 

62 

0 

0 

8th  Year  -  29  4  4  8th  Year  — 

57 

i5 

0 

48  15 

0 

9th  Year  -  22  13  0  9th  Year  — 

57 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

269  8  2 

481 

JO 

0 

269 

8 

2 

11 

5 

0 

— 

269 

8 

2 

15 

5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

57  io  o 


Which 


HUS  HUS 


Which  is  twenty-three  pounds  eleven  (hillings  and 
two-pence  per  annum,  or  one  pound  three  (hillings  per 
acre  profit. 

The  above  account  difplays  the  vadly  fuperior  advan¬ 
tages  of  grafs,  with  us,  to  arable  land. 

You  will  certainly  remark,  that  nothing  in  the  above 
account  is  reckoned  for  lo(fes  of  (lock ;  but  in  anfwer  to 
that  I  fhould  obferve,  that  nothing  is  calculated  in  the 
arable  account  for  fome  bad  years,  when  in  fuch  land  not 
a  quarter  of  a  crop  is  produced  :  and  I  do  not  mean  this 
calculation  as  perfedl  (that  is  impoffible)  but  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  proportion  between  the  one  method  and  the 
other  ;  and  from  what  I  have  obferved,  and  gathered  from 
the  information  which  the  mod  intelligent  farmers  can 
give  me,  I  am  clear  of  opinion,  that  the  chances,  on  the 
whole,  are  much  in  favour  of  the  grafs-land,  the  crop  of 
hay  and  feed  being  much  more  regular  than  thofe  of  corn, 
clover,  or  turnips  ;  and  fuppofing  the  eighty  bulhels  of 
clover-feed,  yet  the  grafs  profit  far  exceeds  the  arable, 
even  then  ;  but,  as  I  obferved,  the  probability  lies  againd 
the  latter,  fuppofing  the  profit  to  be  only  fifteen  pounds 
fourteen  (hillings  and  eight-pence  per  annum. 

I  may  remind  you,  that  I  fuppofed  this  twenty  acres  to 
be  an  addition  to  a  farm,  not  one  by  itfelf,  and  fo  com¬ 
pared  the  refpedlive  profits  ;  therefore  I  have  not  allowed 
any  thing  for  the  feed  which  the  above-mentioned  cattle 
may  accidentally  have  on  the  arable  land,  or  turnips 
which  they  may  expend  in  the  winter  ;  and  for  this  reafon, 
becaufe,  although  it  appears  to  me  that  grafs  is  the  mod 
profitable  hufbandry,  yet  a  certain  quantity  of  ploughed 
land  (hould  undoubtedly  be  a  part  of  every  grafs-farm, 
for  the  raifing  turnips,  fome  artificial  grafs,  and  dover 
enough  for  the  winter’s  food. 

I  hope  your  readers  will  perufe  this  calculation  with 
candour,  and  believe  me,  when  I  allure  them  it  is  theneared 
truth  of  any  I  can  make,  either  from  my  own  experience, 
or  bed  information.  Mufeum  Rufiicum,vol.  III.  p.  317. 

State  of  the  Expence  of  a  hoed  Crop  of  JVheat ,  and  the  Profit 
of  it ,  compared  with  that  of  the  common  Hujhandry. 

I  propofe  here  to  date  the  expence  of  a  hoed  wheat- 
crop.  If  this  is  done  in  any  place  where  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour  is  known,  it  will  be  eafy  from  thence  to  calculate  the 
expence  of  fuch  crops  in  any  other  places. 

When  wheat  is  to  be  horfe-hoed,  it  is  planted  upon 
three-bout  ridges,  about  four  feet  and  eight  or  nine  inches 
broad.  If  the  foil  is  poor,  they  may  be  made  broader, 
but  fhould  not  be  much  narrower,  otherwife  there  will 
not  be  room  enough  to  plough  the  intervals.  Two  rows 
of  wheat,  about  ten  inches  afunder,  are  drilled  upon  the 
top  of  each  ridge,  and  then  the  intervals  or  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  double  rows  will  be  about  three  feet  and  ten 
inches  wide. 

For  the  fird  crop  the  land  (hould  be  well  prepared,  and 
very  clean:  it  will  therefore  cod  more  than  the  following 
crops  ;  and  if  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart,  the  fird  crops 
will  be  the  (mailed,  for  hoeing  greatly  improves  it.  The 
following  edimate  is  of  the  fucceeding  crops. 

The  neceflary  culture  for  thefe  is,  once  ploughing  in 
autumn,  to  form  the  new  ridges  for  the  next  crop.  This 
may  be  done  with  three  horfes  ;  for  the  intervals,  by  fre¬ 
quent  hoeing,  are  kept  in  fine  tilth,  and  are  ploughed  at 
one  bout ;  and  the  middle  of  the  ridges  where  the  lad 
crop  dood,  being  only  the  breadth  of  two  narrow  furrows, 


are  eafily  ploughed  at  another  bout ;  fo  that  thefe  ridges, 
which  in  common  ploughing  required  three  bouts 
with  four  horfes,  are  now  ploughed  at  two  with  three 
horfes. 

The  intervals,  after  the  corn  is  planted,  are  hoe- 
ploughed  at  one  bout,  to  or  from  the  rows.  They  are 
ufually  thus  ploughed  four  times,  once  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  three  times  afterwards  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer. 

The  ten  inch  partitions,  or  fpaces,  between  the  rows 
of  wheat,  are  hand-hoed  about  the  end  of  March  :  once 
is  generally  fufficient,  becaufe  the  wheat  foon  afterwards 
fpreads,  covers  the  partitions,  and  keeps  down  the  weeds. 
The  rows  are  alfo  to  be  weeded.  This  is  all  the  plough¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  that  is  commonly  neceflary  till  harvefl. 
But  as  in  fome  years  it  may  be  proper  to  plough  the  ridges 
in  autumn  at  five  or  fix  furrows,  or  plough  them  twice, 
fometimes  to  hoe-plough  the  intervals  more  than  four 
times,  or  to  give  them  a  trench -ploughing,  where  the 
(laple  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  it,  I  (hall  make  a  full 
allowance  for  thefe,  and  charge  two  ploughings  and  fix 
horfe-hoeings  every  year. 

The  hiring  price  in  fome  parts  of  Middlefex  for 
ploughing  a  (trong  loam  the  fird  time,  in  the  common 
way,  is  leven  or  eight  (hilling  an  acre  ;  I  (hall  fay  eight 
(hillings.  They  work  about  eight  hours,  and  plough 
about  an  acre  a  day  with  four  horfes.  The  price  of  the 
labour  may  be  thus  didinguiflred  :  to  the  ploughman 
twenty-pence,  and  boy  eight-pence  a  day,  including  their 
beer  ;  and  then  the  horfes  and  harnefs,  &c.  will  come  to 
feventeen-pence  a  day  each.  Twice  ploughing  therefore 
in  autumn,  with  three  horfes,  comes  to  eight  (hillings 
and  nine-pence. 

The  tops  of  the  ridges  are  to  be  rolled  with  a  light 
roller,  or  harrowed  once  or  twice  with  two  very  light 
harrows,  to  break  the  clods,  and  lay  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  fmooth  for  drilling.  The  harrows  are  fallened  to¬ 
gether  by  a  pole ;  and  a  horfe,  walking  in  the  furrow, 
draws  the  two  harrows,  one  upon  each  ridge.  A  rolling 
in  the  fame  manner  is  alfo  ufeful  in  the  fpring,  when  the 
earth  is  pretty  dry,  and  before  the  partitions  are  hand- 
hoed.  Thefe  rollings  and  harrowings,  of  two  ridges  at 
once  by  one  horfe,  are  done  at  a  fmall  expence  ;  and  not 
being  neceflary  every  year,  may  cod  about  four-pence : 
but  to  make  the  total  an  even  fum,  I  (hall  charge  for  them 
(and  uncovering  the  plants,  if  any  clods  happen  to  fall 
upon  them  at  the  fird  hoe-ploughing)  feven-pence  half¬ 
penny  per  acre. 

The  ufual  quantity  of  feed  is  three  pecks,  and  if  it 
cods  five  drillings  and  fix-pence  per  bufliel,  is  four  dril¬ 
lings  and  three  half-pence  per  acre.  The  drilling  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  man  and  a  boy,  and  one  horfe.  They  may 
drill  fix  acres  a  day  :  I  (hall  fay  but  five,  which  is  nine- 
pence  per  acre. 

The  intervals  diould  be  kept  in  fine  tilth :  they  are 
hoe-ploughed  at  one  bout:  three  horfes  are  fufficient  for 
the  fird  two  lroeings,  and  two  for  the  red.  I  (hall 
reckon  three  for  each  hoeing,  and  then  fix  hoeings  come 
to  thirteen  drillings  and  two-pence. 

The  price  for  hand-hoeing  of  beans  the  fird  time  is 
about  five  drillings  per  acre ;  I  drall  call  it  fix  ;  and  as  the 
ten  inch  partitions,  and  about  two  inches  on  eachouifide 
of  the  rows,  is  the  whole  to  be  hand-hoed  (for  the  hoe- 
plough  does  the  red)  thefe  are  about  one  fourth  part  of 
the  ridge,  and  diould  be  done  for  eighteen-pence  an  acre : 
b  f  but 
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tut  it  is  a  good  way  to  agree  with  the  hoers  to  cleanfe  the 
rows  alfo  of  weeds  ;  and  as  thefe  ought  to  be  well  done, 
they  expedt  fomething  more  than  for  common  woik,  and 
they  will  colt  near  half  a  crown  per  acre. 

For  reaping  the  prices  are  various  ;  from  five  or  fix,  to 
ten  (hillings  per  acre  ;  at  a  medium,  eight  {hillings  is  a 
high  price.  The  drilled  wheat,  having  fcarcely  any  weeds 
in  it,  and  Handing  upon  only  about  a  fourth  pait  or  the 
ridge,  is  eafier  and  much  quicker  reaped  than  foAyn  wheat, 
and  not  really  worth  above  half  the  common  pi  ice;  but, 
for  the  above  reafon,  Ifhall  allow,  for  reaping  and  cariy- 

ing  fix  (hillings  per  acre.  .  .  , 

Wheat-draw  is  a  valuable  article  in  the. neighbourhood 
of  London  ;  and  the  draw,  chad,  See.  might  be  reckon¬ 
ed  here  to  pay  for  thrediing  and  carrying  the  corn  to 
market :  where  it  is  otherwife,  an  allowance  is  to  be  made. 
And  as  the  didance  from  the  market  is  uncertain,  I  (hall 
charge  the  carrying  out,  and  at  market,  a  diilling  per 
ouarter,  befides  the  value  of  the  draw. 

Some  edates  are  tythe-free  ;  others  pay  in  kind,  or  a 
modus.  I  (hall  reckon  the  tythe  at  four  (hillings  per  acre. 

Suppofe  the  rent  is  fixteen  findings  per  acre,  there  re¬ 
main  to  be  added  the  taxes,  or  rates  payable  by  the  te¬ 
nant,  which,  at  two  (hillings  in  the  pound-rent,  come  to 

nineteen-pence  per  acre.  . 

I  reckon  nothing  for  dung  or  manure  ;  for  land  that  is 
proper  for  wheat,  allowing  fufficient  intervals  and  hoeing, 
requires  none.  If  the  wheat  of  the  fil'd  crops  is  weak  in 
the  fpring,  a  top-drefling  of  the  rows  will  be  of  fervice,  or 
afterwards,  if  the  proper  hoeings  have  not  been  given  the 
preceding  year ;  but  this  feldom  happens  ;  for  hoeing 
makes  the  plants  drong,  and  if  then  alio  top-dreffed,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  lodging. 

The  whole  expence,  at  thefe  prices,  of  hone-hoed 
wheat,  is,  per  acre,  as  follows : 

Two  ploughings  in  autumn,  with  three  horfes 
Harrowing,  feed,  and  drilling 
Six  hoe-ploughings  of  the  intervals,  with  three 
horfes 

Hand-hoeing,  weeding,  andharveding 
Carrying  out  twenty  bufhels,  and  at  market, 

(befides  the  value  of  the  draw  and  chaff) 
at  one  (hilling  per  quarter 
Tythe,  rent,  and  taxes  -  - 
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Tills  is  the  whole  expence,  fuppofing  the  foil  to  be  a 
drong  loam,  the  wages  high,  and  the  horfes  hired  ;  but 
when  done  by  the  farmer’s  own  horfes,  or  the  foil  lighter, 
and  they  work  more  hours  in  a  day,  the  expence  will  be 
a  great  deal  lefs,  as  we  (hall  fee  below  :  in  fome  places  it 
will  not  much  exceed  half  this  fum. 

It  has  been  already  (hewn,  that  one  hundred  acres  of 
horfe-hced  wheat,  much  of  it  a  light,  poor  foil,  produced 
near  twenty  bufhels  per  acre ;  and  that  a  drong  foil,  by  a 
medium  of  twenty  hoed  crops,  produced  about  twenty- 
four  bufhels  per  acre,  both  nine  gallon  meafure  ;  and 
therefore  we  might  reckon  here  a  middling  crop  about 
twenty-four  bufliels :  but  to  avoid  all  fufpicion  of  parti¬ 
ality,  I  (hall  fuppofe,  that  a  good  loam  may,  one  year 
with  another,  produce  only  the  lead  of  thefe,  or  twenty 
bufliels  per  acre. 


The  mean  price  of  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  for  the 
lad  twenty  yearsj  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1762,  is  nearly 
four  (hillings  and  eight-pence  three-farthings  per  bufliel, 
and  twenty  bufliels,  at  this  rate,  come  to  four  pounds 
fourteen  (hillings  and  feven-pence  :  fo  the  profit  of  the 
horfe-hoed  wheat  is  one  pound  fourteen  (hillings  and  fe¬ 
ven-pence  per  acre,  or  above  two  rents. 

Your  ingenious  correfpondent  has  above  dated  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  expence  of  twenty  acres  of  arable  land  for  nine 
years,  according  to  the  courfe  of  hufbandry  pra&ifed  in 
his  neighbourhood,  I  (hall,  by  way  of  comparifon,  cal¬ 
culate  the  profit  of  thefe  twenty  acres,  fuppofing  they 
had  been  under  crops  of  hoed  wheat  during  thefe  nine 
years. 

I  reckon,  from  your  corrofpondent’s  account,  the 
wages  of  his  ploughmen  to  be  about  fourteen- pence,  and 
a  boy  four-pence  a  day  (if  not  allowed  beer)  and  the 
horfes  a  (hilling  a  day  each  ;  in  all,  five  drillings  and  fix- 
pence,  befides  repairs  :  and  if  they  work  more  than  eight 
hours,  his  land  being  lighter  than  the  above,  they  may- 
plough  about  an  acre  and  a  half  a  day,  which  brings  the 
price  for  ploughing  to  near  his  reckoning  of  four  (hillings 
per  acre.  If  this  is  not  exatt,  he  will  rectify  it.  I  (hall 
date  the  ploughings  and  horfe-hoeings,  in  this  proportion, 
and  allow  three  horfes,  though  fewer  will  do  in  this  land. 
The  rent-charges,  I  fuppofe,  include  the  tenant’s  taxes  ; 
if  not,  they  are  to  be  added  to  the  expence.  As  the  tythe 
is  not  mentioned  in  his  account,  I  do  not  charge  it  here. 
The  other  items  are  computed  in  proportion  to  his,  and 
the  above,  date  of  the  expence ;  and  as  I  abated  four 
bufliels  in  the  above  crop  per  acre,  I  (hall  do  the  fame 
here,  and  reckon  a  middling  crop  of  hoed  wheat  at  only 
eighteen  bufliels  ;  his  producing,  by  a  medium  of  three 
crops,  twenty-two  bufliels  and  two  fifths  per  acre.  The 
expence  of  a  horfe-hoed  acre  of  this  land  will  be  nearly 
as  follows 

1.  s.  d* 

Twice  ploughing  in  autumn,  with  three  horfes, 

and  harrowing  -  -  -  -  O  3  O7 

Seed  three  pecks  (fifteen  (hillings  and  four- 
pence  per  coomb  at  a  medium)  and  drilling 
five  acres  a  day  -  -  -  *  O  3  4f 

Six  hoe-ploughings,  with  three  horfes  040 

Hand-hoeing  (at  four  (hillings  per  acre,  reck¬ 
oned  for  turnips  in  the  account)  and  weed¬ 
ing  -  -  -  -  -  O  1  S' 

Harveding,  three  (hillings  and  nine-pence: 
threlhing  four  coomb  and  a  half,  four  (Fil¬ 
ings  and  ten-pence  -  -  087 

Carrying  out  four  coomb  and  a  half,  and  at 

market  -  -  -  -  0  4  *r 

Rent-charges  -  -  -  o  15  o 


Total  expence  per  acre 

1  19  9*- 

The  three  cropsof  wheat  were  fold,  at  a  me- 

dium,  for  fourteen  (hillings  and  five-pence 
and  four  fevenths  per  coomb,  which,  for 

eighteen  bufliels,  comes  to 

3  5  Or 

Profit  per  acre 

1  5  3 

The 
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1.  S.  d. 

The  twenty  acres,  in  nine  years,  produced 
feven  crops,  valued  at  five  hundred  and 
three  pounds  ;  but  in  the  ninth  year,  the 
crop  of  fixty  coomb  is  call  by  miltake  at 
eighty-feven  pounds,  which  fhould  be  but 
half  that  fum  deducting  therefore  forty- 
three  pounds  ten  fhillings,  the  produce 
amounts  to  459  to  o 

The  expence  of  thefe  twenty  "j 

acres  in  nine  years,  as  char-  / 

ged  -  -  -  361  10  3  }>  381  10  3 

To  which  is  to  be  added  for  1 

four  hundred  loads  of  dung  20  0  oJ 

Remains  the  profit  in  nine  years  77  19  9 

Which  is,  per  acre  per  annum,  near  o  8  8 

There  were  eight  hundred  loads  of  dung  laid  upon 
thefe  twenty  acres  ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
half  that  quantity  could  be  made  from  the  feven 
crops  ;  fo  that  at  leaft  four  hundred  loads  mull  be  had 
elfewhere ;  and  the  dung  is  at  a  high  price  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I  have  charged  but  a  fhilling  a  load  for  it. 


But  if  it  fhould  be  fuppofed,  that  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  loads  could  be  made  from  thefe  feven  crops,  it  mult 
alfo  be  admitted,  that  a  quantity  in  proportion  would  be 
made  from  the  nine  crops  of  wheat,  which  not  being  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  hoeing  culture,  is  worth,  to  be  fold,  more 
per  load  than  I  have  reckoned  above ;  and  the  value  of 
it  fhould  then  be  added  to  the  profit  of  the  hoed  crops. 

Let  us  next  compare  the  whole  profit  of  thefe  twenty 
acres  in  nine  years,  in  both  thefe  methods  of  huf- 


1.  s.  d. 

The  profit,  in  nine  years,  of  the  hoed  crops, 

amounts  to  -  -  -  227  5  0 

The  profit  in  that  time  by  the  common  huf- 

bandry  -  -  «  -  77  19  9 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  New  Hufbandry  149  5  3 

Hence  appears  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  hoeing  cul¬ 
ture  ;  and  even  allowing  the  clover  had  produced  four 
bufhels  of  feed  per  acre,  the  New  Hulbandry  is  Hill  by 
far  the  moll  profitable. 
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JACK,  an  inftrument  for  turning  the  fpit  *  alfo  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  fupplying  the  place  of  a  boy  in  pulling 
boots  off.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  fupport  for  fawing  wood 
upon. 

JAMOCK,  or  jannock ,  oaten  bread  made  into  large 
loaves. 

JARDON,  a  name  given  by  farriers  to  a  fwelling  on 
the  out-fide  of  the  back  of  a  horfe. 

It  generally  proceeds  from  blows  and  kicks  of  other 
horfes  ;  but  frequently  happens  to  managed  horfes,  by  fet- 
ting  them  on  their  haunches  :  it  is  feldom  attended  with 
much  lamenefs,  unlefs  it  has  been  negleCted,  or  fome 
little  procefs  of  the  bone  broken.  It  fhould  be  firft  treat¬ 
ed  with  coolers  and  repellents,  fuch  as  hot  vinegar,  ver¬ 
juice,  &c.  but  if  any  fwelling  continues  hard  and  in- 
fenfible,  the  belt  way  is  to  blifter  or  fire  ;  but  mild  blifters 
alone  generally  fucceed.  Bartlet’s  Farriery ,  page  263. 

JAUNDICE,  a  diftemper  incident  to  horfes,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  called,  by  farriers,  the  yellows. 

Horfes  are  frequently  fubjeCt  to  this  diftemper,  which 
is  known  by  a  dulky  yellownefs  of  the  eyes  ;  the  infide  of 
the  mouth  and  lips,  the  tongue  and  bars  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  looking  alfo  yellow.  The  creature  is  dull,  and 
refufes  all  manner  of  food  ;  the  fever  is  flow,  yet  both 
that  and  the  yellownefs  increafe  together.  The  dung  is 
often  hard  and  dry,  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  light  pale  green. 
His  urine  is  commonly  of  a  dark  dirty  brown  colour  ; 
and,  when  it  has  fettled  fome  time  on  the  pavement,  it 
looks  red  like  blood.  He  ftales  with  fome  pain  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  if  the  diftemper  is  not  checked,  foon  grows 
delirious  and  frantic.  The  off-fide  of  the  belly  is  fome- 
times  hard  and  diftended  ;  and  in  old  horfes,  when  the 
liver  has  been  long  difeafed,  the  cure  is  fcarce  practicable, 
and  ends  fatally  with  a  walling  diarrhsea :  but  when  the 
diftemper  is  recent,  and  in  young  horfes,  there  is  no 
tear  of  a  recovery,  if  the  following  directions  are  ob- 
ferved. 

Firft  of  all,  bleed  plentifully  ;  and  give  the  laxative 
clyfter,  as  horfes  are  apt  to  be  very  coftive  in 
this  diftemper ;  and  the  next  day  give  him  this 
purge. 

Take  of  Indian  rhubarb,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a 
half ;  faffiron  two  drams,  fuccotrine  aloes  fix  drams, 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  a  luflicient  quantity. 

If  the  rhubarb  Ihould  be  found  too  expenfive,  omit  it, 
and  add  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Caftile  foap,  with  four  drams  more  of  aloes. 
This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  giving  inter¬ 
mediately  the  following  balls  and  drink. 


INC 

Take  of  Asthiops  mineral  half  an  ounce  ;  millepedes 
the  fame  quantity,  Caftile  foap  one  ounce  ;  make 
into  a  ball,  and  give  one  every  day,  and  walh  it 
down  with  a  pint  of  this  decoCtion. 

Take  madder  root  and  turmerick,  of  each  four 
ounces  ;  burdock  root  fliced,  half  a  pound  ; 
Monk’s  rhubarb  four  ounces  ;  liquorice  fliced  two 
ounces :  boil  in  a  gallon  of  forge  water  to  three 
quarts  ;  ftrain  oft',  and  fvveeten  with  honey. 

Balls  of  Caftile  foap  and  turmerick  may  be  given  alfo 
for  this  purpofe,  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces 
a  day,  and  will  in  moft  recent  cafes  fucceed. 

By  thefe  means  the  diftemper  generally  abates  in  a 
week,  which  may  be  difcovered  by  an  alteration  in  the 
horfe’s  eyes  and  mouth  ;  but  the  medicines  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  yellownefs  is  intirely  removed.  Should 
the  diftemper  prove  obftinate,  and  not  fubmit  to  this 
treatment,  you  muft  try  more  potent  remedies,  viz., 
mercurial  phyfic,  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  proper 
intervals  ;  and  then  the  following  balls  : 

Take  fait  of  tartar  two  ounces,  cinnabar  of  anti¬ 
mony  four  ounces,  live  millipedes  and  filings  of 
fteel,  of  each  four  ounces,  Caftile  or  Venice  foap 
half  a  pound  :  make  into  balls  of  the  fize  of  pul¬ 
lets  eggs,  and  give  one  night  and  morning,  with 
a  pint  of  the  above  drink. 

It  will  be  proper,  on  his  recovery,  to  give  him  two  or 
three  mild  purges,  and,  if  a  full  fat  horfe,  to  put  in  a- 
rowel.  Bartlet’ s  Farriery ,  page  156. 

ILES,  or  oilcSy  the  beards  or  the  ears  of  barley,  wheat,. 
&  c. 

INCLOSURE,  the  feparation  of  common  grounds  in¬ 
to  diftinCt  poffeflions. 

The  inclofing  lands,  and  dividing  them  into  different 
fields,  paftures,  &c.  is  a  moft  eflential  part  of  their  real 
improvement,  and  attended  with  many  very  confiderable 
advantages,  of  which  we  (hall  here  mention  only  the 

following : 

Inclofures  afcertain  to  every  man  his  juft  and  due  pro¬ 
perty,  and  thereby  prevent  infinity  of  trefpaffes,  inju¬ 
ries,  and  other  fources  of  ruinous  litigation.  They  keep 
the  land  warm,  and  add  to  its  fertility,  by  fcreening  it 
from  violent  and  nipping  winds,  which  otherwife  fre¬ 
quently  deftroy  whole  crops  ;  and  they  alfo  defend  it  from 
thofe  drying  and  fcorching  winds,  which  fo  often  blaft  at 
once  the  hulbandman’s,  till  then  well  grounded,  expecta¬ 
tions.  They  afford  fhade  in  the  fummer,  and  fhelter  in 
the  winter,  for  cattle,  which  would  otherwife  deftroy 
more  with  their  feet  than  they  eat  with  their  mouths,  and 

which 
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which,  for  want  of  thefe  might,  as  Mr.  Worlidge  ob- 
ferves,  lofe  more  of  their  fat  or  flefh  in  one  fultry  day, 
than  they  gain  in  three  cold  ones.  Their  cuttings  afford 
fuel  to  the  induftrious  hulbandman,  and,  if  carefully 
planted  and  preferved,  they  will  here  and  there  furnifh 
him  with  timber  for  his  carts,  ploughs,  and  other  utenfils, 
befides  fometimes  ufeful  fruits.  They  are  an  excellent 
encouragement  to  good  hufbandry,  and  a  great  remedy 
againft  beggary,  by  employing  many  poor  people  in  the 
labour  which  either  the  making,  or  the  mending  of  them 
conftantly  requires,  and  which  is  amply  repaid  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  crops:  for  it  has  been  remarked,  not  only  that 
well  inclofed  countries  generally  maintain  treble  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  or  more,  than  the  champaign ;  but 
alfo,  that  thofe  inhabitants  are  much  better  fed  and  clad, 
than  the  common  run  of  people  in  uninclofed  lands.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  one  but  examine  our  vaft 
downs,  commons,  heaths,  waftes,  and  unimproved  for- 
efts,  badges  yet  remaining,  as  Mr.  Worlidge  properly 
terms  them,  of  poverty  and  idlenefs  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  thoroughly  fufceptible  of  being  converted,  with 
proper  care,  into  corn  and  pafture  fields,  meadows,  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  and  pleafant  groves,  the  marks  of  induf- 
try  and  good  hufbandry.  Let  him  but  compare  the  na¬ 
ked  parts  of  Wiltfhire,  Gloucefterfhire,  Hampfliire,  Sur¬ 
ry,  & c.  with  the  delightful  parts  of  Kent,  Hereford fh ire, 
and  other  counties,  and  he  cannot  but  be  ftruck  with  a 
demonftration  of  the  immenfely  valuable  improvements 
which  may  yet  be  made  in  very  many  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  The  now  unimproved,  un-occupied  crown-lands, 
might  alone,  or  even  only  a  part  of  them,  be  rendered 
an  inexhauflible  fource  of  unequalled  wealth  to  the  fove- 
reign,  of  a  vaft  increafe  of  his  fubje&s,  and  of  happinefs 
to  all. 

The  common  obje£lion  againft  inclofures  have  been  fo 
well  refuted  by  many  very  able  writers,  and  are  daily  in¬ 
validated  by  that  moft  unerring  teft,  experience,  that  it 
would  be  neediefs  for  us  to  recapitulate  them  here :  we 
therefore  fhall  only  point  out  one  farther  effential  advan¬ 
tage  attending  this  great  improvement,  which  is,  that  it 
enables  the  farmer  to  a£t  as  is  moft  agreeable  to  him  in 
fowing  when,  and  what,  he  pleafes. 

Every  gentleman,  whofe  eftate  is  not  yet  inclofed,  and 
who  is  confequently  at  liberty  to  choofe  the  manner  and 
means  of  doing  it,  will  rationally  begin  with  having  a 
map  of  it  drawn,  that  he  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  di¬ 
vide  and  portion  it  out,  with  the  greater  propriety  and 
precifion,  fo  as  to  render  it  moft  pleafing  to  the  eye,  and 
moft  convenient  to  each  farmer.  If  he  has  a  place  of  re- 
fidence  upon  it,  he  may  make  the  whole  become  orna¬ 
mental  to  that  refidence,  by  a  judicious  difpofition  of  his 
hedges  and  plantations,  as  has  been  nobly  done  at  Bough- 
ton,  in  Northamptonfhire,  by  the  late  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague,  who,  with  a  moft  refined  tafte,  and  truly  bene¬ 
volent  mind,,  difdaining  all  the  little  and  confined  orna¬ 
ments  of  a  park,  executed  his  fine  improvements  there  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  pleafingly  beneficial  to 
all  his  neighbours,  as  well  as  to  every  perfon  fettled  upon 
his  land.  Gubbins,  in  Hertfordfhire,  the  feat  of  Sir  Je¬ 
remy  Sambrook,  is  another  charming  example  of  elegance, 
though  lefs  extenfive  than  the  former. 

Ha-ha  walls,  and  pieces  of  water,  with  rails  running 
acrofs  them,  are  an  eafy  means  of  prefe.rving  a  fenced 
level. 

The  farms  fhould  be  fo  divided,  that  the  dwelling  of 
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each  tenant  may  be  as  contiguous  to  his  land  as  conveni- 
ency  will  admit  of,  to  prevent  length  of  carriage,  and  to 
facilitate  his  due  attendance. 

Small  farms  have  always  been  obferved  to  yield  the 
greateft  proportional  rent,  and  fmall  inclofures  conftantly 
produce  the  moft  plentiful  crops. 

Inclofures  for  arable  lands  fhould  be  larger  than  for  pa- 
ftures,  that  the  foil  may  be  kept  dry,  and  the  corn  be  well 
aired.  For  the  manner  of  making  inclofures,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Fence. 

ING,  a  common  pafture  or  meadow. 

INOCULATION,  a  very  curious  operation  in  gar¬ 
dening,  otherwife  called  budding. 

It  is  a  kind  of  grafting  praclifed  in  the  fummer  months, 
on  feveral  kinds  of  ftone  fruits,  as  peaches,  nectarines, 
cherries,  plums,  apricots,  &c.  alfo  upon  oranges,  jaf- 
mines,  and  various  other  forts  of  plants,  which  lucceed 
better  by  this  praCtice,  than  by  the  common  method  of 
grafting.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner : 

Being  provided  with  a  fharp  knife,  with  a  flat  haft, 
made  for  this  purpofe,  as  alfo  with  the  cuttings  of  the  tree 
intended  to  be  propagated,  make  choice  of  a  fmooth  part 
of  the  flock  intended  to  be  inoculated ;  if  defigned  to  be 
dwarf,  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  ground:  but  if  a  ftand- 
ard,  it  fhould  be  budded  at  the  height  of  five  and  a  half,, 
or  fix  feet ;  then,  with  your  knife,  make  an  horizontal 
cut  acrofs  the  rind  of  the  flock,  and  from  the  middle  of 
that  cut  make  a  flit  downwards  about  two  inches  in  length, 
being  careful  not  to  cut  deeper  than  the  thicknefs  of  the 
bark,  left  the  flock  is  wounded ;  then  having  the  cutting 
ready,  cut  •oft'  the  leaf  from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot- 
ftalk  remaining  ;  cut  the  bud  off  lengthways,  fomewhat 
longer  than  the  flit  in  the  flock,  with  part  of  the  wood  to 
it ;  this  done,  with  your  knife  flip  the  wood  from  the  bark 
with  a  fudden  jerk,  and  obferve  whether  the  eye  of  the 
bud  is  left  or  not,  for  thofe  buds  which  lofe  their  eyes  in 
ftripping  are  ufelefs  ;  then  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
gently  raife  the  bark  on  each  fide  of  the  flit  in  the  flock, 
and  infert  the  bud  therein,  obferving  to  place  it  fmooth 
between  the  rind  and  wood  of  the  flock,  cutting  oft  that 
part  of  the  rind  of  the  bud  which  may  happen  to  be  too 
long  for  the  flit  made  in  the  flock  ;  fo  having  exa£lly  fit¬ 
ted  the  bud  to  the  flock,  tie  them  clofely  round  with  wet¬ 
ted  ftrong  bafs,  taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of 
the  bud,  which  fhould  be  left  open.  In  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  the  buds  will  require  to  be  loofened  of  the 
bandage,  which,  if  not  done  in  time,  will  be  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  them,  but  not  to  be  entirely  diverted  of  the  bind¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  not  amifs  to  flightly  tie  them  again,  which 
will  prevent  the  bark  of  the  flock  from  flying  open,  as 
fometimes  happens,  whereby  the  bud  is  much  injured,  if 
not  entirely  deftroyed. 

The  March  following,  the  flock  fhould  be  cut  off 
about  three  inches  above  the  place  of  inoculation,  Hop¬ 
ing  it  the  contrary  way  to  the  bud  ;  this  length  is  of  ufe 
to  fallen  the  fhoot  which  proceeds  from  the  bud,  which 
otherwife  might  be  blown  out  by  ftrong  winds  ;  but  the 
autumn  following,  it  fhould  be  cut  clofe  juft  above  the 
bud,  that  the  place  of  amputation  may  the  more  readily 
be  barked  over. 

The  time  for  inoculation,  is  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  according  to  the  feafen  and  the. 
forwardnefs  of  the  different  forts  of  trees  intended  to  be 
budded,  which  muft  be  known  by  trying  ii  the  buds  will 

feparate 
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feparate  from  the  wood  eafily.  The  fir  ft  fort  of  fruit  com¬ 
monly  inoculated,  is  the  apricot,  and  the  laft  the  orange ; 
although  the  orange  is  commonly  budded  in  Auguft,  it  is 
very  proper  to  try  the  operation  in  July,  andthofe  {locks 
which  mifcarry  may  be  budded  the  fucceeding  month, .  or 
even  in  September  ;  but  let  it  be  done  when  it  will,  it  is 
proper  to  place  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  giving  them  plenty 
of  water,  by  which  means  there  will  be  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of  their  fuccefs. ' 

In  performing  this  operation,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  moift  cloudy  weather,  as  the  bud 
Und  flock  will  more  readily  unite,  being  more  replete  with 
juices  than  in  hot  dry  weather,  when  the  flock  will  per- 
fpire  fo  fall,  as  to  leave  the  buds  deftitute  of  moifture. 

INOM,  or  Innum  barley ,  fuch  barley  as  is  fown  the 
fecond  crop  after  the  ground  is  fallowed. 

INSECT,  a  general  name  for  the  fmaller  kinds  of  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  generation  of  infedls,  the  world  is 
now  in  general  convinced,  that  they  are  not  bred  from 
corruption,  but  from  eggs,  though  the  contrary  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  ancients. 

Malpighi,  Swammerdam,  and  Redi,  have  abundantly 
confuted  the  do£lrine  of  equivocal  generation,  as  well  as 
the  chimerical  transformation  of  the  caterpillar  into  the 
butterfly,  and  have  {hewn,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
butterfly  were  inclofed  under  the  nympha  or  fkin  of  the 
caterpillar,  as  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  in  the  feed. 

Infeds  take  particular  care  to  depofit  their  eggs  or  ft" 
men  in  fuch  places  where  they  may  have  a  fuflicient  incu¬ 
bation,  and  where  the  young,  when  hatched,  may  have 
proper  food  till  they  can  fhift  for  themfelves.  Thofe 
whofe  food  is  in  the  water,  lays  their  eggs  there ;  thofe  to 
whom  flefh  is  a  proper  food,  in  flefh ;  and  thofe  to  whom 
the  fruits  or  leaves  of  vegetables  are  food,  are  according¬ 
ly  depofited  there,  but  conftantly  the  fame  kind  in  the 
fame  tree.  As  for  others  that  require  a  greater  degree 
of  warmth,  they  are  provided  by  the  parent  with  fome 
place  in  or  about  the  body  of  other  animals,  as  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  birds,  hair  of  beads,  fcales  of  fifh,  in  the  nofe,  in 
the  flefh,  nay  fome  in  the  bowels  of  man,  and  other  crea¬ 
tures.  As  for  others,  they  make  them  nefls,  by  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  earth*  wood,  & c.  carrying  in  and  fealing 
up  provifions  that  ferve  for  the  produ£lion  of  their  young, 
and  for  their  food  when  produced. 

There  is  obferved  in  flies,  butterflies,  &c.  a  kind  of 
glue,  by  which  the  female  faflens  her  eggs  to  the  bearing 
buds  of  trees,  &c.  fo  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  rain  or  froft. 

Mr.  Andry,  in  his  Treatife  De  la  Generation  des  vers 
dans  le  Corps  de  l*  Homme,  takes  notice,  that  the  ancients  were 
miftaken  in  denying  that  infe£ls  breathed,  on  account  of 
their  wanting  lungs ;  for  modern  obfervations  convince  us, 
that  infedls  have  a  greater  number  of  lungs  than  any  other 
animals.  They  alio  thought  that  they  had  no  blood,  as 
many  of  them  had  no  red  liquor  like  ours  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  colour,  but  the  ufe  of  the  liquor,  that  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded.  They  alfo  believed  that  they  had  no  hearts  ; 
whereas  our  microfcopes  now  difcover  that,  when  infe£ls 
have  feveral  lungs,  they  have  alfo  feveral  hearts;  and  this 
in  particular  is  obfervable  in  filk-worms,  who  have  a  con¬ 
tinued  chain  of  hearts  from  the  head  almoft  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  tail ;  and,  as  is  apparent  from  feveral  infe£ls, 
who  givefigns  of  life,  long  after  they  are  divided  into  fe¬ 
veral  parts. 

Infects  want  no  parts  that  are  either  neceflary  or  conve¬ 
nient  for  their  ufe,  or  to  render  them  complete  in  their 
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kind.  Some  affirm  that  earth-worms,  and  thofe  round¬ 
tailed  worms,  which  are  found  in  the  inteflines  of  men, 
horfes,  &c.  as  alfo  fnails  and  horfe-leeches,  are  herma¬ 
phrodites  ;  but  that  fuch  worms  as  become  flies,  and  that 
filk-worms,  are  not  fo,  being  of  no  fex,  but  nefls  full  of 
real  animals,  which  in  time  come  out  with  wings. 

Several  forts  of  infe£ls  do  irreparable  injury  to  the  huf- 
bandman,  tho’  fo  very  minute  as  hardly  to  be  difcovered. 

Among  others,  a  fmall  kind  of  worm  gets  into  the  roots, 
chiefly  of  oats,  and,  working  upwards,  deftroys  all  the  in- 
fide  of  the  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after.  M.  Duhamel 
fufpe£ls  it  to  have  been  an  infe£t  of  this  kind  that  deflroyed 
vaft  quantities  of  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva, 
and  of  which  M.  de  Chateauvieux  fent  him  the  following 
account.  “  Our  wheat,  fays  that  illuflrious  hufbandman, 
in  the  month  of  May  1755,  fuflained  a  lofs  which  even 
that  cultivated  according  to  the  New  Hufbandry  did  not 
efcape.  We  found  in  it  many  little  white  worms,  which 
afterwards  became  of  a  chefnut  colour.  They  poll  them¬ 
felves  between  the  blades,  and  eat  the  (terns.  They  are 
ufually  found  between  the  firft  joint  and  the  roots.  Every 
flalk  which  they  attacked,  grew  no  more,  but  became 
yellow  and  withered.  The  fame  misfortune  befel  us  in  the 
year  1732.  Thefe  infedts  appeared  about  the  middleofMay, 
and  made  fuch  havock  that  the  crop  was  almoft  deftroyed.” 

Mr.  Lifle  mentions,  that  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  June, 
in  pulling  up  wheat  in  ear,  and  fow-thiflles,  he  obferved 
among  the  upper  part  of  the  roots  of  mod  of  thefe  plants, 
knots  or  clufters  of  grafs-lice,  or  green  locufts,  as  he  calls 
them,  which  appeared  whitifh  when  they  were  but  juft 
come  to  their  fhape,  and  as  yet  under  ground;  and  among 
moll  of  thefe  clufters  he  obferved  a  fly  at  her  incubation, 
very  turgid,  of  a  whitifh  matter ;  fhe  being  then  blowing 
thefe  infe£ls.  Her  wings  were  black,  and  he  thought  her 
plainly  the  fame  as  the  locuft,  excepting  that  it  had  wings. 
He  did  not  find  more  than  one  fly  at  any  one  root. 

We  too  often  find,  in  our  kitchen-gardens,  a  fort  of 
vermin  called  vine-fretters.  They  fix  upon  the  roots  of 
leguminous  plants,  which  afterwards  gradually  turn  yel¬ 
low,  and  die.  M.  Tillet  fays  he  has  obferved  the  fame 
infe£t  in  the  roots  of  wheat. 

•The  cuckow-fpit,  or  fpring-forth,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  lodges  itfelf  principally  in  fhe  joints  of  plants, 
feldom  appears  before  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  is  moft 
common  when  rain  has  fallen  after  a  feries  of  dry  weather. 
M.  Poupart,  in  his  account  of  this  little  creature,  fays, 
that  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  its  egg,  it  goes  to  a  plant, 
which  it  touches  with  its  fundament,  and  faflens  there  a 
white  drop  of  liquor  full  of  air  ;  that  it  drops  a  fecond 
near  the  firft,  then  a  third,  and  fo  on  till  it  covers  itfelf 
all  over  with  a  feum  or  froth,  which  keeps  it  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  or  fpiders  that  would  fuck  it.  But  Mr. 
Lifle  takes  this  liquid  to  be  nothing  but  the  nightly  dew, 
which  falls  on  the  fork  or  joint  of  the  plant,  where  the 
little  infedl  works  it  into  froth  with  its  probofeis,  as  with 
a  bellows.  See  the  article  Butterfly. 

INSTEP,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  a  horfe’s  leg, 
which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  paftern-joint. 

INUNDATION,  a  flood,  or  the  overflowing  of  lands 
by  a  large  colle£lion  of  water.  For  the  manner  of  guard¬ 
ing  againft  the  bad  effects  of  inundations,  fee  the  article 
Banks. 

JUG,  a  large  drinking  veflel,  with  a  gibbous  or  f wel¬ 
ling  belly. 

JUNET,  earth-nut. 

KEEVE, 
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EEVE,  a  fat  in  which  beer  is  worked  or  fer¬ 
mented. 

KELL,  a  web,  or  kind  of  bag,  in  which  in¬ 
fers  are  bred. 

KID,  a  fmall  faggot  of  under  or  bruffi-wood. 

KIDEROW,  a  place  for  keeping  a  fucking  calf. 

KIDNEYS,  two  pretty  large  glandulous  bodies  fituated 
in  the  cavity  of  a  horfe’s  loins  upon  the  two  lowermod 
ribs. 

Their  ufe  is  to  feparate  the  urine,  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  health  and  prefervation  of  horfes,  they 
being  liable  to  many  difeafes,  which  either  take  their  origin 
from  faulty  kidneys,  or  have  at  lead;  fuch  fymptoms,  as 
plainly  ffiew  the  kidneys  to  be  more  or  lefs  affected. 

The  figns  of  the  kidneys  being  hurt  or  affected,  are  a 
weaknefs  of  the  back  and  loins,  difficulty  of  Haling,  faint- 
nefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  deadnefs  in  the  eyes  ;  the  urine 
is  thick,  foul,  and  fometimes  bloody,  efpecially  after  a 
violent  (train.  A  horfe  difeafed  in  his  kidneys  can  feldom 
back,  that  is,  move  (trait  backwards,  without  pain,  which 
is  vifible  as  often  as  he  is  put  to  the  trial :  the  fame  thing 
is  obfervable  indeed  in  horfes,  whofe  backs  have  been 
wrang  and  wrenched,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
latter  there  is  feldom  any  defe£t  or  alteration  in  the  urine, 
except  that  it  is  higher  coloured. 

Bleeding  is  the  prime  remedy,  and  that  plentifully,  in 
order  to  prevent  inflammation  ;  and  the  more  fo,  if  a  fe¬ 
ver  attends  a  difficulty  in  dialing,  for  then  we  may  fufpedb 
the  kidneys  already  inflamed.  A  rowel  in  the  belly  has 
been  found  ufeful,  and  the  following  balls  may  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  a  pint  of  marffimallow  de¬ 
coction,  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  is  diffolved, 
with  an  ounce  of  honey. 

Take  lucatellus  balfam  one  ounce,  fpermaceti  fix 
drams,  fal  prunellse  half  an  ounce ;  mix  into  a  ball 
with  honey :  if  the  urine  is  bloody,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  Japan  earth. 

Should  the  fever  continue,  bleed  largely,  give  emollient 
clyfters,  and,  the  cooling,  opening  drink,  till  it  abates. 

If  the  urine  paffes  with  difficulty  and  pain,  notwith¬ 
standing  thefe  means,  give  this  ball,  and  repeat  it  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  till  the  horfe  (tales  freer  and  without  pain, 
his  urine  becomes  of  a  right  confidence,  and  is  free  from 
any  purulent  fettlement. 

Take  balfam  of  copivi,  or  Strafbourg  turpentine, 
and  Venice  foap,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  nitre  fix 
drams,  myrrh  powdered  two  drams;  make  into  a 
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ball  with  honey,  and  wafli  it  down  with  the  marflv 
mallow  decoction. 

But  if  this  method  ffiauld  not  be  fucc.efsful,  and  the 
urine  continues  turbid,  grows  coffee  coloured  or  foetid, 
the  horfe  lofing  his  appetite  and  fleffi,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of 
ulceration  in  the  kidney  ;  which  if  the  above  remedies  do 
not  foon  remove,  you  may  depend  on  it  the  horfe  will  go 
into  a  confumption,  and  is  incurable. 

As  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  arifes  fometimes  from  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  kidney  ;  fo  at  others,  from  a  paralytic 
diforder,  difabling  them  in  their  office  of  feparating  the 
urine  from  the  blood  :  in  this  latter  cafe  the  bladder  is, 
ufually  empty,  fo  that  a  horfe  will  make  no  motions  to 
dale,  and  if  he  continues  a  few  days  in  this  condition, 
his  body  will  fwell  to  a  great  degree,  breaking  out  in 
blotches  all  over,  and  death  will  foon  clofe  the  feene. 

If  it  arifes  from  inflammation,  bleed  largely,  and  treat 
the  horfe  as  above  recommended  ;  but  if  not,  give  dimu- 
lating  clyders,  and  drong  diuretics,  fuch  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  balls  once  in  four  hours  ;  for  if  a  horfe  dales  not  in 
thirty  hours,  his  danger  mud  be  great. 

Take  juniper-rhemes  powdered  one  ounce,  fal  pru¬ 
nella  fix  drams,  atherial  oil  of  turpentine  half  an 
ounce,  camphor  one  dram,  oil  of  juniper  two 
drams  ;  make  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and  give 
after  it,  three  or  four  horns  of  the  marffimallow 
decobtion  and  honey,. 

Or, 

Take  fquills  powdered  two  or  three  drams,  nitre  half 
an  ounce,  or  fix  drams  ;  make  into  a  bail  with, 
honey., 

Or, 

The  following,  which  is  more  forcing,  and  fhould  be- 
given  with  caution. 

Take  cantharides  well  dried,  from  one  fcruple  to  half 
a  dram ;  camphor  difi'olved  in  oil  of  almonds,  from 
one  dram  to  two;  nitre  and  Venice  foap,  of  each 
an  ounce ;  mix  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  marfli- 
mallows. 

When  this  lad  ball  is  given,  the  horfe  fhould  be  made 
to  drink  plenty  of  water,  with  gum-arabic  diffolved  in  it; 
the  following  clyder  may  alfo  be  given  at  the  fame 
.time.. 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes  two  ounces,  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  Venice  turpentine,  beat  up  with  the  yolks, 
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of  two  eggs ;  jallap  powdered  two  drams ;  juniper 
and  bay-berries,  each  a  handful,  bruifed  and  boiled 
in  two  quarts  of  a  decodlion  of  mallows  ;  ftrain 
off  and  mix  by  degrees  with  the  above,  to  which 
add  a  pint  of  linfeed-oil. 

If  the  complaint  is  not  removed  by  thefe  means,  rub 
the  horfe’s  reins  well  with  two  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  one  of  oil  of  amber ;  and  apply  a  poultice  of  garlic, 
horfe-radilh,  muflard-feed,  camphor, .  and  green  foap, 
fpread  on  thick  cloth,  over  them.  Give  the  horfe  alfo 
two  drams  of  calomel  over  night,  and  a  moderate  purge 
the  next  morning.  Thefe,  perhaps,  are  the  chief  and 
beft  remedies  that  can  be  given  in  this  generally  fatal  dif- 
order. 

When  the  flrangury  in  a  horfe  does  not  arife  from 
wind,  or  dung  preffmg  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
caufe  is  from  inflammation,  or  too  long  a  retention  of  the 
urine.  Such  horfes  make  frequent  motions  to  Hale,  {land 
wide  and  flraddling,  are  full,  and  have  their  flanks  dif- 
tended.  In  this  cafe  bleed  largely  ;  give  the  following 
drink,  and  repeat  it  every  two  hours,  for  two  or  three 
times,  till  the  horfe  is  relieved. 

Take  Venice  turpentine  broke  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  one  ounce,  nitre  or  fal  prunellte  fix  drams, 
half  a  pint  of  fweet  oil,  and  a  pint  of  white 
wine. 

If  this  drink  fhould  not  have  the  defired  effedf,  the 
diuretic  ball  above-mentioned  may  be  given  in  the  fame 
manner,  omitting  the  myrrh. 

Give  the  horfe  plenty  of  the  marfhmallow  decodfion, 
in  a  quart  of  which  diffolve  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  gum- 
arabic,  and  two  of  honey. 

Horfes  fubjedl  to  a  diabetes,  or  profufe  Haling,  if  old, 
©r  of  weak  conflitution,  are  feldom  cured  ;  they  foon 
lofe  their  flefh  and  appetite,  grow  feeble,  their  coat 
Haring,  and  they  die  rotten.  Of  a  young  horfe  there 
are  more  hopes  ;  but  he  mull  not  be  indulged  with  too 
much  water,  or  moift  food.  Give  him  the  following : 

Take  jefuits-bark  four  ounces,  biftort  and  tormen- 
til-root,  of  each  two  ounces ;  boil  in  two  gallons 
of  lime-water  to  the  confumption  of  half,  and 
give  a  pint  three  times  a  day. 

Let  the  horfe  drink  two  or  three  quarts  a  day  of  lime- 
water  ;  and  if  thefe  medicines  fhould  not  fucceed,  give  a 
quart  of  ftrong  allum  poffet,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

This  method  is  proper  alfo  for  a  horfe  who  Hales  blood ; 
or  the  following  balls  may  be  given  for  that  purpofe,  if 
the  bleeding  is  profufe. 

Take  bole-armoniac  one  ounce,  Japan  earth  half  an 
ounce,  roch  allum  two  drams,  elixir  of  vitriol  one 
dram  ;  make  into  a  ball  with  conferve  of  rofes, 
and  give  it  every  fix  hours. 

As  this  diforder  generally  proceeds  from  too  violent  ex- 
ercife,  over-flraining,  &c.  repeated  bleedings  in  fmall 
quantities  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  till  the  mouths  of  the 
veffels  clofe  up.  Bart  let's  Farriery ,  page  159. 

KILN,  a  kind  of  Hove  for  admitting  heat,  in  order  to 
dry  any  fubflance,  as  malt,  hops,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Malt  and  Hops. 

Kiln  alfo  fignifies  a  fabric  conflruttedfor  burning  lime- 
flone,  chalk,  See.  into  lime. 
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The  kiln  commonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  large  pit, 
generally  round,  and  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  intended  to  be  burnt.  It  is  widefl  at  the  top,  aqd 
narrower,  by  degrees,  as  it  comes  nearer  the  bottom. 
The  infide  of  this  pit  is  fometimes  lined  with  a  wall  built 
of  lime-Hone  ;  but  more  commonly,  and  more  properly 
with  brick:  at  the  outfide,  near  the  bottom,  is  a  hole,  or 
door,  by  which  the  afhes  are  taken  out ;  and  above  that, 
fome  have  an  iron-grate,  which  comes  clofe  to  the  wall 
round  about :  but  others  make  an  arch  with  Hone,  or  large 
pieces  of  chalk  ;  and  upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  Hone, 
or  of  whatever  elfe  they  burn  in  the  kiln  ;  upon  this  they 
place  a  layer  of  fuel,  and  fo  on,  layer  over  layer,  till  the 
kiln  is  full  ;  only  obferving  that  the  outermoH  layer  be  al¬ 
ways  of  the  fuel,  and  not  of  chalk  or  Hone.  When  the 
kiln  is  thus  filled,  fire  is  given  at  the  hole  underneath  ; 
and  the  lime  is  finifhed  in  a  different  time,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubffance.  That  made  of  chalk  is  ge¬ 
nerally  burnt  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  Hone  often  re¬ 
quires  fixty  hours.  Ten  bulhels  of  fea-coal,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  faggots  three  feet  long,  will  burn  forty  bufliels  of 
chalk,  which  will  yield  thirty  bufliels  of  unflaked  lime. 
Where  chalk  is  fcarce,  the  chalk  rubbifli  is  often  work¬ 
ed  up  into  a  kind  of  pafle,  with  water,  and  made  in¬ 
to  a  fort  of  bricks,  which  are  dried  in  the  air,  and  then 
burnt  into  lime  in  the  common  way:  but  this  is 
not  quite  fo  good  as  that  which  is  burnt  from  the  chalk- 
flone. 

The  experience  of  late  years  has  fhewn  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  burn  lime  in  kilns  fliaped  like  a  hogfhead  ; 
that  is,  fmall  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  gradually 
wider  towards  the  middle,  and  then  contra&ing  again  up¬ 
wards  to  the  top.  This  kiln,  as  Mr.  Lummis  obferves 
in  his  letter  to  the  Edinburgh  Society,  publiflied  by  Mr. 
Maxwell,  fliould  be  made  entirely  within  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  on  the  declivity  of  a  little  hill,  where 
that  fituation  can  be  had,  fo  as  to  allow  free  accefs  to  the 
air-hole  or  furnace.  At  the  bottom,  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  are  iron-bars,  placed  horizontally  arofs,  to 
give  the  kiln  a  good  draught,  and  upon  thefe  bars  are 
laid,  firfl  fmall  wood  or  furze,  then  fmall  coals,  then 
Hones  about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg,  then  another  layer  of 
fuel,  and  fo  on,  increafing  the  fize  of  the  Hones  towards 
the  middle  of  the  kiln,  where  they  may  be  as  big  as  half 
a  peck,  and  decreafing  their  fize  gradually  up  to  the  top, 
obferving  to  lay  the  fmallefl  nearefl  to  the  fides.  The 
Hones  need  not  be  broken  fo  fmall  for  this  kiln,  as  for 
thofe  above  ground  ;  they  will  be  burnt  more  truly  with¬ 
out  raw  Hones,  or  running  into  cinders  ;  and  not  above 
half  the  quantity  of  fuel  confumed  in  the  common  way* 
will  be  ufed  in  this. 

The  following  method  of  conflru&ing  another  kiln, 
is  thus  particularly  deferibed  in  Mr.  Maxwell’s  Collec¬ 
tion. 

At  bottom,  the  kiln  mufl  be  three  feet  four  inches 
wide  ;  and  at  the  height  of  two  feet  four  inches,  three 
feet  fix  inches.  At  the  depth  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  it 
mufl  be  four  feet  and  a  half  wide.  A  fecond  Hope  is  then 
made  five  feet  and  a  half  higher,  at  the  end  of  which,  the 
kiln,  then  ten  feet  deep,  fliould  be  exa&ly  ten  feet  wide 
within  the  walls.  Athirdflope  fliould  heighten  it  to  14  feet, 
where  it  fliould  be  exadlly  1 2  feet  and  a  half  wide,  likewife, 
within  the  walls.  From  thence  it  is  run  up  to  the  height 
of  nineteen  feet,  when  it  fliould  be  rather  lefs  than  fifteen 
feet  wide.  The  Hopes  mufl  be  made  a?  gradual  as  poffible, 

and 
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and  the  inner  furface  of  the  kiln  mud  be  quite  fmooth, 
that  its  contents  may  fall  down  equally  when  the  burnt 
flones  are  drawn  out  below.  By  extending  a  line  from  a 
pole  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  kiln 
to  the  Tides,  workmen  will  eafily  be  guided  in  making  the 
above-mentioned  Hopes.  This  kiln  has  four  vents,  oppo- 
fite  to  one  another,  and  no  crofs-irons  whereupon  to  lay 
the  coals  and  Hones,  they  being  fupported  by  old  timber, 
furze,  broom,  & c.  above  which  the  coals  are  laid:  but  if 
the  kiln  be  built  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  it  can  have  but  three 
vents.  The  firfl  layer  of  Hones  above  the  vents  fliould  be 
clofely  jambed  in,  and  reH  againH  the  fides  of  the  wall. 
A  kiln  of  the  above  dimenfions  will  burn  eighty  buffiels 
of  lime-Hones  in  a  day :  but  it  may  be  made  larger,  with¬ 
out  altering  thefe  dimenfions,  by  only  adding  two  or  three 
feet  to  the  height,  which  will  require  Hrong  walls.  This 
addition  to  the  height  need  not  be  Hoped,  but  may  be 
made  perpendicular. 

The  late  earl  of  Stair  had  a  kiln  at  New  LiHon,  and 
others  in  Galloway,  built  in  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  opened 
a  little  at  both  ends,  and  fet  upon  the  fmallefi.  This  kiln 
anfwered  exceedingly  well,  and  befides  lime-Hone,  burnt 
any  kind  of  earth  that  was  thrown  into  it. 

Kilns  thus  built,  fwelling  at  or  about  the  middle,  and 
contra&ing  again  at  the  top,  reverberate  more  Hrongly, 
and  make  a  more  intenfe  heat,  than  thofe  which  grow 
wider  and  wider,  and  are  not  contra&ed. 

When  the  kiln  is  filled,  or  finifhed  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  it  fhould  be  covered  over  with  fods  or  Hrong  turf, 
to  keep  the  heat  as  intenfe  as  poflible,  and  hinder  the  wind 
from  blowing  the  fire  at  the  top,  or  rain  from  abating  or 
extinguifhing  it.  The  Hones  muH  be  broke  in  pieces 
before  they  are  thrown  into  the  kiln  ;  otherwife  the  air 
contained  in  their  cavities,  being  expanded  by  the  heat, 
will  often  make  them  fly  with  fuch  violence  as  to  damage 
the  kiln.  For  this  reafon  they  fliould  be  broken  fmaller 
for  kilns  that  are  above  ground,  than  for  thofe  which  are 
underneath.  The  faving  of  this  labour,  and  of  near 
half  the  quantity  of  fuel,  renders  thefe  lafl  greatly  pre¬ 
ferable. 

Lime  is  made  of  chalk,  or  of  any  Hone  that  is  not  too 
told,  or  fandy,  as  free-Hone  and  the  like.  All  the  foft 
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Hones  that  are  of  a  tolerably  clofe  texture,  will  burn  to 
good  lime,  as  will  alfo  marble,  Hate,  fea-fliells,  corals, 
and  flints  ;  but  this  laH  kind  of  Hone  is  more  difficult  to 
be  burnt  into  lime  than  the  others,  except  in  a  reverbera¬ 
tory  kiln,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  run  to  glafs.  The  harden, 
firmeH,  and  whitcH  Hones  make  the  beH  lime ;  and  when 
it  is  made  of  chalk,  that  which  is  formed  of  the  harden, 
Hony  kind,  is  much  better  than  that  which  is  made  from 
the  foft ;  but  the  harder  the  Hones  are,  the  more  fire  it  re¬ 
quires  to  burn  them.  Both  forts  may  be  burnt  with  wood, 
coals,  turf,  furze,  or  fern,  which  make  a  very  fierce 
fire. 

Thefe  kilns  feem  to  be  intended  for  burning  only  one 
kiln  full  at  a  time :  but  where  large  quantities  of  lime  are 
wanted,  perpetual  kilns,  that  is,  kilns  where  the  fire  is 
kept  conltantly  burning,  are  conHrudted  on  nearly  the 
fame  principles.  Here  the  iron  bars  at  the  bottom  are  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  take  out  the  lime  as  i'oon  as 
it  is  burnt.  When  Hone-lime,  which  requires  the  moH 
violent  fire,  is  burnt  in  thefe  kilns,  vents  are  made  near 
the  bottom  to  be  opened  occafionally,  according  as  the 
wind  fits,  that  a  Hronger  current  of  air  may  quicken  the 
fire,  and  thereby  give  it  the  more  power.  See  the  article 
Lime. 

KILN- ASHES,  the  allies  made  in  kilns  where  wood, 
Hraw,  furz,  & c.  are  burnt.  Thefe  allies  are  a  good  ma¬ 
nure  for  almoH  any  kind  of  foil.  In  the  weH  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  farmers  fift  them  over  their  corn  and  grafs  ;  but 
this  muH  not  be  done  in  windy  weather,  becaufe  they  are 
fo  very  light,  that  they  would  eafily  be  blown  away.  They 
fucceed  beH  when  laid  on  jufl  before  rain  or  fnow. 

KINNEL,  a  powdering-tub. 

KIT,  a  milking-pail,  in  the  form  of  a  churn,  with 
two  ears  and  a  cover. 

KNAPWEED,  the  fame  with  blue-bottle.  Blue- 
Bottle. 

KNOT-GRASS,  the  fame  with  couch-grafs.  See 
Couch-Grass. 

KNOLL,  a  little  round  hill. 

KNOLLS,  a  term  ufed  in  fome  counties  of  England 
to  fignify  turnips. 
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ACTARY,  a  milk-houfe. 

LADIES-SMOCK,  Cuckozu-fiouuer ,  or  Canterbury - 
bells ,  a  perennial  weed,  and  common  in  pafture 
grounds.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  round,  and  fmooth.  The 
leaves  are  winged,  with  the  lobes  of  the  lower  ones 
roundilh,  and  of  thofe  on  the  ftalk  oblong.  The  flowers 
are  large,  handfome,  and  white,  or  purplifh,  confifting  of 
four  obtufe  veined  petals.  The  feeds  are  contained  inereft 
comprefled  pods,  about  an  inch  in  length,  divided  into 
two  cells,  which,  when  ripe,  burft  with  a  touch,  and  throw 
out  their  feeds  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

LAIRE.  See  Layer. 

LAMB,  the  young  of  the  ftieep-kind.  See  the  article 
Sheep. 

LAMENESS,  in  horfes.  Seethe  article  Strains. 

LAMP  AS,  an  excrefcence  in  the  roof  of  a  horfe’s 
mouth,  which  is  fometimes  fo  luxuriant,  that  it  grows 
about  the  teeth,  and  hinders  his  feeding. 

The  cure  confifts  in  lightly  cauterizing  the  flefh  with  a 
hot  iron,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  penetrate  too  deep, 
fo  as  to  fcale  off  the  thin  bone  that  lies  under  the  upper 
bars  ;  the  part  may  then  be  anointed  with  burnt  allum  and 
honey,  which  is  proper  for  moft  fores  in  the  mouth.  Bart- 
let*  s  Farriery )  page  282.  , 

LAND.  See  the  article  Ground  and  Soil,  fkuynu  n 

LARCH-TREE,  a  genus  of  trees,  whole  leaves, 
which  are  long  and  narrow,  are  produced  out  of  little  tu¬ 
bercles,  in  form  of  a  painter’s  pencil :  the  cones  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  remote  diftances  from  the  male  flowers  on  the 
fame  tree :  the  male  flowers  are  very  like  fmall  cones  at 
their  firft  appearance,  but  afterwards  ftretched  out  in 
length. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  in  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  a  bed  of  light 
foil,  expofed  only  to  the  morning  fun  :  or  otherwife  they 
may  be  fown  in  pots -or  boxes  of  light  earth,  and  placed 
near  a  hedge,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  on¬ 
ly.  The  feed  Ihould  be  covered  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  fine  light  earth,  and  in  very  dry  weather  fhould 
be  gently  refrelhed  with  water.  In  about  fix  weeks,  if 
your  feeds  were  good,  your  plants  will  come  up,  at  which 
time  you  Ihould  carefully  guard  them  again  ft  the  rapaci¬ 
ous  birds,  which  would  otherwife  pull  off  the  heads  of  the 
plants,  as  they  thruft  themfelves  out  of  the  ground  with 
their  covers  on  them :  and  obferve  to  refrefh  them  with 
water  in  dry  weather,  elpecially  if  they  are  fown  in  pots 
or  boxes ;  alfo  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  which, 
if  fuffered  to  grow  among  the  young  plants,  will  foon  de- 
ftroy  them  :  nor  fhould  they  be  too  much  expofed  to  the 
fun,  or  ftrong  winds,  both  which  are  very  injurious  to 
thefe  plants  while  they  are  young :  but  in  October  you 


fhould,  if  they  are  in  boxes  or  pots,  remove  them  into  a 
fituation  where  they  may  be  defended  from  fharp  winds* 
which  are  fometimes  hurtful  to  them,  while  young  ;  but 
afterwards,  they  will  indure  the  fevereft  weather  of  our 
climate. 

Thefe  trees  are  very  proper  for  the  fides  of  barren  hills, 
where  few  other  forts  will  thrive  fo  well ;  nor  is  this  tree 
very  delicate  in  its  foil,  but  will  grow  much  better  on 
poor,  ftrong,  ftony  land,  than  in  rich  ground ;  and, 
during  the  fummer,  they  appear  very  beautiful ;  but  in 
autumn  they  caft  their  leaves,  whereby  fome  people  have 
been  deceived,  by  fuppofing  them  dead,  and  have  deftroy- 
ed  them. 

From  the  wounded  bark  of  this  tree  exudes  the  pureft 
Venice  turpentine  ;  and  on  the  body  and  branches  of  it 
grows  the  agaric,  which  is  a  drug  ufed  in  medicine. 

LATH,  a  long,  thin,  and  narrow  flip  of  wood,  nail¬ 
ed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  deling,  in  order  to  fuftain 
the  covering. 

Thefe  are  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds,  according  to 
the  different  kinds  of  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  viz. 
heart  of  oak,  fap  laths,  and  deal  laths ;  of  which  the  two 
laft  are  ufed  for  cielings  and  partitions,  and  the  firft  for 
tiling  only. 

Laths  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  according  to  their  length, 
into  five  feet,  four  feet,  and  three  feet  laths  ;  though  the 
ftatute  allows  but  of  two  lengths,  thofe  of  five,  and  thofe 
of  three  feet,  each  of  which  ought  to  be  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs ;  but  they 
are  commonly  lefs. 

Lath-Bricks,  bricks  much  longer  than  ordinary, 
ufed  inftead  of  laths,  for  drying  malt;  for  which  purpofe 
they  are  extremely  proper,  as  not  being  liable  to  catch 
fire,  and  retaining  the  heat  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
wood  ;  fo  that  a  very  fmall  fire  will  ferve  after  they  are 
once  heated. 

LATHE,  a  word  ufed  in  fome  counties  in  England, 
to  fignify  a  barn. 

LEAF,  a  part  of  a  plant,  commonly  very  thin  and 
flat,  growing  in  the  fpring,  and  falling  off  in  the  autumn. 

Leaves  are  the  ornament  of  the  twigs,  and  confift  of  a 
very  glutinous  matter,  being  furnifhed  every  where  with 
veins  and  nerves.  Their  office  is  to  fubtilize  the  nourifh- 
ing  fap,  and  convey  it  to  the  little  buds  ;  and  likewife 
they  ferve  to  cover  the  flowers  and  fruits  with  their  {hade, 
and  keep  them  from  other  inconveniences  ;  they  are  to 
trees  what  hair  is  to  the  human  body.. 

Dr.  Grew  obferves,  that  the  fibres  of  leaves  confift  of 
two  general  kinds  of  veffels,  namely,  for  fap,  and  for  air  ; 
and  are  ramified  out  of  greater  into  lefs,  as  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries  arc  in  animals. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Frederick  of  Augfbourg,  a  celebrated  gardener, 
took  from  the  tree  a  leaf  of  the  opuntia  or  Indian  fig-tree  ; 
and  fetting  it  in  the  earth,  it  immediately  took  root,  and 
produced  blofioms  and  fruit. 

The  diftin&ion  of  leaves,  made  by  thofe  who  have 
written  on  botany,  are  the  following. 

A  fimple  leaf  is  that  which  is  not  divided  to  the 
middle. 

A  compound  leaf  is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  each  re- 
fembling  a  fimple  leaf,  as  in  liquorice,  &c. 

A  digitated  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf  divided  into  feveral 
parts,  all  of  which  meet  together  at  the  tail,  as  in  the 
hemp,  black  hellebore,  &c. 

A  trifoliated  leaf  is  a  digitated  leaf,  confifting  of  three 
fingers,  as  the  trefoil,  & c. 

A  quinquefoliated  leaf  is  a  digitated  leaf,  confifting  of 
five  fingers,  as  in  the  quinquefolium. 

A  pennated  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf  divided  into  feveral 
parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a  lobe,  placed  along  the 
middle  rib,  either  alternately,  or  by  pairs.  When  the 
middle  rib  is  terminated  by  an  odd  lobe,  it  is  faid  to  be 
unequally  pennated,  as  in  the  goats  rue,  &c.  and  equally 
pennated,  when  it  is  not  terminated  by  an  odd  lobe,  as  in 
the  caflia  ;  when  the  lobes  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  form 
and  bignefs,  it  is  called  an  uniform  pennated  leaf,  as  in 
the  liquorice  ;  when  they  are  not  fo,  it  is  faid  to  be  dif- 
form,  as  in.  the  agrimonia. 

A  winged  leaf  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  feveral  pen¬ 
nated  leaves,  as  in  the  orobus,  & c. 

A  ramofe  leaf  is  that  which  is  ftill  farther  divided 
than  the  winged  leaf,  as  in  the  ofmund  royal,  female 
fern,  &c. 

An  entire  leaf  or  lobe  is  that  which  has  no  divifion  on 
its  edges,  as  in  the  apple-tree,  &c. 

A  finuated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the  edges  into 
feveral  long  fegments,  as  in  common  mallows. 

A  ferrated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the  edges  into 
feveral  acute  fegments,  refembling  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  as 
in  the  nettle,  &c. 

A  crenated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the  edges  into 
feveral  obtufe  fegments,  as  in  the  betony,  & c. 

A  lacinated  or  jagged  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the 
’edges  into  feveral  pretty  deep  portions,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  as  in  the  horned  poppy,  & c. 

If  the  furface  of  the  leaves  are  altered,  by  reverfing  the 
branches  of  trees  on  which  they  grow,  the  plants  are  ftop- 
ped  in  their  growth,  until  the  footftalks  are  turned,  and 
the  leaves  recover  their  former  pofition.  This  fhews  how 
neceflary  it  is  to  fupport  all  thofe  weak  fhoots  of  plants, 
which  are  naturally  difpofed  for  upright  growth,  which 
cither  twine  about  the  neighbouring  trees  for  fupport, 
or  that  put  out  clafpers,  by  which  they  take  hold  of 
whatever  trees  or  plants  grow  near  them,  and  are  thereby 
fupported  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  how  abfurd  is  that 
practice  of  tying  up  the  {hoots  of  thofe  plants  which 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  trail  upon  the  ground,  for  in 
both  thefe  cafes  nature  is  reverfed,  and  confequently  the 
growth  of  both  forts  of  plants  is  greatly  retarded. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  functions  for  which  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants  are  defigned ;  but,  befides  this,  there 
are  others  of  equal  importance  to  the  well-being  of  plants 
and  fruits ;  the  firft  is,  that  of  the  footftalks  and  leaves 
nourifhing  and  preparing  the  buds  of  the  future  fhoots, 
which  are  always  formed  at  the  bafe  of  thofe  footftalks, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  leaves  in  perfect 
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health,  thefe  buds  increafe  in  their  magnitude  ;  and,  in 
the  deciduous  trees,  are  brought  to  maturity  before  the 
footftalks  feparate  from  the  buds  in  autumn  ;  but  if  by 
accident  the  leaves  are  blighted,  or  if  the  entire  furface 
of  the  leaves  are  cut  oft',  and  the  footftalks  are  left  re¬ 
maining,  the  buds  will  decay  for  want  of  that  proper 
nourifhment  which  is  conveyed  to  them  from  the  leaves  ; 
fo  that  whenever  trees  are  diverted  of  their  leaves,  or 
thofe  leaves  are  cut,  or  otherwife  impaired,  though  it 
may  in  either  cafe  happen  when  the  buds  may  be  nearly 
formed,  yet  if  it  is  before  the  footftalks  feparate  natu¬ 
rally  from  their  branches,  the  future  {hoots  will  be 
weakened  in  proportion  to  the  time  when  this  is  done  ; 
therefore  from  all  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  order  to  know  how  ferviceable  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  plants  are  to  their  well-being,  it  has  been  found, 
that  when  the  plants  have  been  diverted  of  their  leaves, 
or  their  leaves  have  been  eaten  or  cut,  during  their  growth, 
the  plants  have  been  remarkably  weakened  thereby.  This 
fhould  teach  us  not  to  pull  or  cut  off"  the  leaves  of  trees, 
or  plants,  on  any  account,  while  they  retain  their  ver¬ 
dure,  and  are  in  health  ;  and  this  {hews  how  abfurd  that 
common  practice  is,  of  feeding  down  wheat  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  fpring  with  fheep  ;  for  by  fo  doing,  the  ftalks 
are  rendered  very  weak,  and  the  ears  are  in  proportion 
ihorter ;  nor  are  the  grains  of  corn  fo  plump  and  well 
nourilhed,  as  that  which  is  not  fed  down  upon  the  fame 
ground  :  this  is  a  fadt  which  we  can  aflert  from  many 
years  experience.  It  is  very  evident,  that  grafs  which  is 
often  mowed,  the  blades  will  be  rendered  finer  in  pro| 
portion  to  the  frequency  of  mowing  it,  yet  the  fpecies 
of  grafs  is  the  fame  with  that  on  the  richeft  paftures  ;  fo 
that  although  this  may  be  a  definable  thing  for  lawns,  &c. 
in  gardens,  yet  where  regard  is  had  to  the  produce,  this 
{hould  be  avoided. 

Another  principal  ufie  of  the  leaves,  is  to  throw  off 
by  tranfpiration  what  is  unneceflary  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  anfwering  to  the  difcharge  made  by  fweat 
in  animal  bodies  ;  for  as  plants  receive  and  tranfpire 
much  more,  in  equal  time,  than  large  animals,  fo  it  ap¬ 
pears  how  neceffary  the  leaves  are  to  preferve  the  plants 
in  perfect  health  ;  for  it  has  been  found  by  the  moft  exadt 
calculation,  made  from  repeated  experiments,  that  a  plant 
of  the  fun-flower  receives  and  perfpires,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  feventeen  times  more  than  a  man. 

We  {hall  beg  leave  to  mention  a  few,  out  of  the  many 
experiments  which  have  been  made  by  M.  Bonnet,  of 
Geneva,  to  prove  that  moft  leaves  imbibed  the  moifture 
of  the  air  on  their  under  furface,  and  not  from  their  up¬ 
per  ;  they  are  as  follows  : 

He  gathered  the  leaves  of  fixteen  forts  of  herbaceous 
plants  when  fully  grown  ;  of  each  he  put  feveral  leaves 
upon  the  furface  of  water  in  glafs  vafes,  fome  were  po- 
fited  with  their  upper  furface,  and  others  with  their  under 
furface  upon  the  water  ;  thefe  were  adjufted  exadtly  to  the 
furface  of  the  water,  with  great  care  not  to  let  any  moif¬ 
ture  reach  their  oppofite  furfaces,  and  the  fame  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  their  footftalks  from  receiving  any  moif¬ 
ture.  The  glafles  in  which  thefe  leaves  were  thus  placed, 
were  kept  in  a  clofet,  where  the  air  was  very  temperate  ; 
and  as  the  water  in  the  glafles  evaporated,  there  was, 
from  time  to  time,  a  fupply  of  frefli,  which  was  added 
with  a  fyringe,  fo  that  the  leaves  were  not  difturbed. 
The  leaves  were  taken  from  the  following  plants  ;  the 
plantain,  the  mullein,  the  wake  Robin,  the  great  mal- 
T  t  2  low, 
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low,  the  nettle,  the  marvel  of  Peru,  the  kidney-bean, 
the  fun-flower,  the  cabbage,  the  baum,  the  cock’s- comb, 
the  purple  leaved  amaranth,  fpinach,  and  the  fmaller 
mallow. 

Six  of  thefe  forts  he  found  continued  green  along  time, 
and  thefe  were  with  different  furfaces  upon  the  water  : 
they  were  of  the  following  forts,  the  wake  Robin,  the 
kidney-bean,  the  fun-flower,  the  cabbage,  fpinach,  and 
the  fmall  mallow  ;  among  the  others,  the  following  forts 
were  found  to  draw  the  moiflure  better  with  their  upper 
than  with  their  under  furface,  the  plantain,  the  mullein, 
the  great  mallow,  the  nettle,  the  cock’s-comb,  and  the 
purple  amaranth. 

The  leaves  of  the  nettle,  whofe  under  furfaces  were 
placed  upon  the  water,  were  decayed  in  three  weeks  ; 
whereas  thofe  whofe  upper  furfaces  touched  the  water, 
lafted  three  weeks. 

The  leaves  of  the  mullein,  whofe  under  furfaces  were 
next  the  water,  did  not  continue  frefli  more  than  five  or 
fix  days,  whereas  thofe  whofe  upper  furfaces  were  next 
the  water,  lafted  five  weeks. 

The  leaves  of  the  purple  amaranth,  whofe  upper  fur¬ 
faces  were  next  the  water,  continued  frefli  three  months  ; 
whereas  thofe  whofe  under  furfaces  touched  the  fluid, 
were  decayed  in  a  week. 

The  leaves  of  the  marvel  of  Peru  and  the  baum,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  the  advantage,  whofe  under  furfaces  were 
next  the  water. 

The  leaves  of  the  wake  Robin,  *  and  of  the  cock’s 
comb,  whofe  footftalks  only  were  put  into  the  water,  con¬ 
tinued  frefli  a  longer  time  than  thofe  which  were  placed 
with  either  furface  upon  the  water. 

The  leaves  of  the  great  mallow,  the  nettle,  the  fun- 
flower,  the  marvel  of  Peru,  and  the  fpinach,  whofe  foot¬ 
ftalks  were  plunged  into  the  water,  continued  frefli  a 
fhorter  time,  than  thofe  which  had  either  of  their  furfaces 
upon  the  water. 

The  leaves  of  the  mullein,  plantain,  and  amaranth, 
which  received  the  water  at  their  footftalks,  continued 
frefli  much  longer  than  thofe  whofe  under  furfaces  touched 
the  water. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  reafon  of  this  fa£t ;  for 
the  orifices  of  the  fap-veffels  in  the  footftalks  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  either  furface,  fo  that  the  water  in- 
finuates  itfelf  in  greater  quantities,  and  with  more  eafe, 
in  the  firfl  than  by  the  fecond  way. 

After  this  the  fame  gentleman  made  experiments  on  the 
leaves  of  fixteen  forts  of  trees  and  flirubs,  of  the  following 
forts :  the  lilac,  the  pear-tree,  the  vine,  the  afpin,  the 
laurel,  the  cherry-tree,  the  plum-tree,  the  horfe-chefnut, 
the  white  mulberry,  the  lime-tree,  the  poplar,  the  apri¬ 
cot,  the  walnut,  the  filbert,  the  oak,  and  the  creeper. 

Among  thefe  fpecies  he  found,  that  the  lilac,  and  the 
afpin,  imbibed  the  water  equally  with  either  their  upper  or 
under  furface  ;  but  in  all  the  other  forts,  the  under  fur¬ 
faces  imbibed  it  yi  much  greater  quantities  than  the  upper. 
The  difference  was  very  remarkable  in  the  leaves  of  the 
white  mulberry,  for-  -thofe  whofe  upper  furfaces  were  laid 
upon  the  water,  faded  in  five  days  ;  whereas  the  others, 
whofe  under  furfaces  were  next  the  water,  preferved  their 
verdure  ne£r  fix  months. 

The  vine,  the  poplar,  and  the  walnut,  afforded  very 
remarkable  inftances,  how  little  difpofed  the  upper  fur¬ 
faces  of  the  leaves  of  ligneous  plants  are  to  imbibe  the 
moifture  :  for  the  leaves  of  thefe  three  forts,  whofe  upper 
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furfaces  were  applied  to  the  water,  decayed  almoft  as  foon 
as  thofe  which  had  no  nourifhment. 

In  all  the  experiments  made  by  this  curious  gentleman 
upon  the  various  leaves  of  trees  and  herbs,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  all  thofe  leaves,  which  imbibed  their  moifture 
by  their  upper  furface,  were  fuch  as  had  that  furface  co¬ 
vered  over  with  hairs  or  down  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  under  furface  was  garniflied  with  either  hairs  or 
down,  the  nourifhment  was  imbibed  by  that  furface.  He 
alfo  mentions  many  experiments  made  by  himfelf,  and  alfo 
by  M.  Duhamel  de  Monceau,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  in  rubbing  the  leaves  over  with  varnifh, 
oil,  jyax,  and  honey,  to  fee  the  effe£t  of  thefe  upon  va¬ 
rious  leaves,  fome  of  which  were  rubbed  over  on  both 
furfaces,  others  only  upon  one  ;  fome  only  a  part  of  the 
furfaces,  others  the  edges  of  the  leaves  were  rubbed  over, 
and  in  fome  only  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves.  They 
likewife  anointed  the  trunks  of  fome  trees  and  fhrubs, 
leaving  the  leaves  and  branches  in  their  natural  ftate. 

The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  was,  that  where  the 
leaves  were  covered  with  varnifh  on  both  fides,  they  pre- 
fently  decayed  ;  and  where  they  were  anointed  with  other 
things,  the  leaves  continued  a  fhorter  time  than  others, 
in  proportion  as  the  things  were  more  penetrating  ;  and 
where  one  furface  only  was  anointed,  they  continued 
much  longer  than  thofe  which  were  anointed  on  both  ; 
and  where  the  pedicle  alone  was  anointed,  they  continued 
ftill  longer  :  but  the  anointing  of  the  trunks  made  no 
fenfible  alteration,  except  in  very  hot  weather  ;  when 
they  were  both  of  opinion  the  anointing  them  were  of 
fervice,  by  hindering  the  too  great  tranfpiration,  which 
tend  to  weaken  the  trees :  for  they  obferved,  that  thofe 
trees  which  were  varnifhed,  fuffered  lefs  from  the  violent 
heats,  than  the  trees  which  were  left  in  their  natural  ftate. 

M.  Bonnet  alfo  obferved,  that  the  tender  parts  of  the 
leaves  which  were  varnifhed  were  deftroyed  by  it,  and  the 
tough  fibres  only  left  remaining. 

We  may  therefore  reafonably  conclude,  that  one  great 
ufe  of  leaves  is  what  has  been  long  fufpe£ted  by  many, 
viz.  to  perform,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fame  office  for  the 
fupport  of  vegetable  life,  as  the  lungs  of  animals  do  for 
the  fupport  of  animal  life  :  plants,  very  probably,  draw¬ 
ing  through  their  leaves  fome  part  of  their  nourifhment 
from  the  air.  Miller  s  Gard.  Diff. 

LEAP,  or  Lip ,  half  a  bufhel. 

LEASE,  Lea ,  Lay,  or  Ley ,  implies  graffy  ground, 
meadow  ground,  or  unploughed  ground,  kept  for  cattle. 

Lease  alfo  fignifies  the  letting  of  lands,  tenements, 
&c.  unto  another  for  life  ;  a  term  of  years,  under  a  re- 
ferved  rent. 

LEES,  the  more  grofs  and  ponderous  parts  of  liquors, 
which,  being  feparated  by  fermentation,  fall  to  the  bottom. 
The  lees  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  and  oil,  are  excellent  manures. 
LEFT,  a  little  court  held  within  a  manor,  and  called 
the  king’s  court,  on  account  that  its  authority  to  punifh 
offences  originally  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  from 
thence  defeended  to  inferior  perfons. 

LENTIL,  or  bitter  Vetch ,  the  name  of  a  plant  of  the 
vetch  or  tare  kind,  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  England  as 
fodder  for  cattle. 

Lentils  grow  to  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with 
ftalks  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  tares,  but  fmaller  ;  and  like 
t  lem  they  bear  their  feeds,  generally  three  or  four  in  little 
pods.  Thefe  feeds  are  round,  hard,  fmooth,  and  flat, 

but  thicker  at  the  fides.  There  are  two  forts  of  lentils, 

the 
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the  white  and  yellow  ;  but  the  latter  affords  the  greater 
quantity  of  fodder. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  commonly  fown  in  March, 
where  the  land  is  dry,  but  in  moift  ground  the  time  is  in 
April.  The  ufual  quantity  of  feed  allowed  to  an  acre  of 
land  is  from  one  bufhel  and  a  half  to  two  bufhels.  If 
thefe  are  fown  in  drills  in  the  fame  manner  as  peafe,  they 
will  fucceed  better,  than  when  they  are  fown  broad-cafl. 
The  drills  fhould  be  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  to  allow 
room  for  the  hoe  to  clean  the  ground  between  them  ;  for 
if  the  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  among  them,  they 
will  get  above  the  lentils,  and  fiarve  them.  Miller's 
Gard.  Dift* 

LIME,  a  foft  friable  fubftance,  obtained  by  calcining 
or  burning  Hones,  fhells,  and  the  like. 

The  mofl  certain  way  to  know  whether  any  fort  of 
Hone  be  fit  for  making  lime,  is  to  drop  upon  it  a  little 
aqua-fortis,  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  All  Hones 
on  which  the  above,  or  any  other  Hrong  acid  effervefees  or 
rifes  in  bubbles,  are  lime-flones,  or  will  burn  to  lime  ; 
and  the  Hronger  the  effervefcence  is,  the  fitter  they  are  for 
that  purpofe.  All  country  gentlemen  ffiould  keep  fome 
fuch  fpirit  by  them,  to  try  the  nature  of  the  Hones  that  may 
be  found  on  their  eflates. 

All  lime  is  a  very  good  manure,  but  that  made  of  Hone 
is  much  better  than  what  is  made  of  chalk.  It  makes  the 
greateH  improvement  upon  light  fandy  foils,  or  upon  a 
dry  gravel ;  wet  and  cold  gravel  is  lefs  benefited  by  it,  and 
cold  clay  the  leafi  of  all.  The  common  allowance  is  a 
bufiiel  to  a  pole  fquare,  or  a  hundred  and  fixty  bufhels  to 
an  acre.  Mr.  Lummis  laid  after  the  rate  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  bufhels  on  an  acre,  and  found  it  aniwer  extremely 
well :  but  that  was  upon  a  Hrong  clay.  His  method  of 
ufing  it,  as  communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Society,  and 
the  refult,  he  fays,  of  what  he  has  experimented  to  be 
beH,  is  as  follows : 

In  the  month  of  October,  he  lays  together  three  or 
four  of  the  largeH  Hones  (burnt  into  lime)  on  the  l'ward 
or  turf  of  a  Hrong  clay  ground  ;  or  as  many  of  the  fmall 
Hones,  as  are  equal  to  the  large  ones,  fo  that  feventy  or 
eighty  bolls  (two  hundred  and  eighty,  or  three  hundred 
and  twenty  buffiels)  may  complete  an  acre.  If  rain  falls, 
it  melts  immediately  ;  if  not,  it  will  melt  and  flake  in  for- 
tv-eight  hours,  or  lefs,  according  to  the  moiflureof  the 
air.  He  then  fpreads  it  directly,  leaving  no  part  of  it  up¬ 
on  the  fpot  where  the  Hones  were  laid.  This  done,  he 
lets  it  lie  twelve  months,  or  till  the  month  of  November 
after  the  October  twelve  months,  when  he  ploughs  it  in, 
and  lets  it  remain  in  that  Hate  all  the  winter,  during 
which  froHs  and  rains  mellow  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  next  fpring  ploughing,  and  render  it  fit  for  barley.  He 
prefers  this  method  to  laying  the  lime  on  in  powder,  be- 
caufe,  in  this  lafi  way,  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  about  with 
the  wind,  to  the  great  detriment  of  both  men  and  horfes, 
fuch  as  fpoiling  the  men’s  eyes,  hair,  and  cloaths,  and 
the  eyes  and  hair  of  the  horfes,  making  their  coats  look 
dry  and  ugly,  befules  lofmg  much  of  the  lime. 

The  lime  laid  in  the  month  of  October,  as  above  di¬ 
rected,  on  a  Hrong  arable  land,  which  has  been  fome 
years  under  grafs,  and  continuing  fpread  for  about  twelve 
months  before  it  be  ploughed  in,  has  been  found  fo  to  al¬ 
ter  the  grafs  to  a  fine  natural  clover,  that,  by  feeding  of 
fheepor  black  cattle  upon  it,  it  has  paid  the  whole  charge 
the  firft  \  ear  by  the  grafs  ;  and  cattle  will  chool'e  rather 
to  feed  on  this  ground  than  any  other,  and  grow  fatter. 


If  the  ground  be  loofeand  open,  it  may  be  ploughed  in 
the  enfuing  March,  if  limed  in  October.  In  either  way, 
it  fo  far  meliorates  the  fward,  and  the  foil,  that  the  beH 
of  crops  may  be  expected  for  three  or  four  years  ;  and  by 
laying  fome  dung  upon  it  the  4th  or  5th  year,  two  or  three 
crops  more  may  be  obtained ;  after  which  the  ground 
will  be  in  excellent  order  to  lay  down  with  grafs  feeds. 

NotwithHanding  that  lime  is  fo  very  good  a  manure, 
Mr.  Lummis  prefers  marie,  if  it  can  be  had  within  the 
ground,  or  near  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  ufed  ;  for  tho’ 
it  be  more  chargeable  at  firH,  yet,  laHing  five  times  as 
long,  it  is  in  the  end  much  cheaper.  He  generally  lays 
near  two  hundred  loads  of  it  upon  an  acre,  at  about  fe- 
ven  or  eight  bufliels  to  the  load. 

Mr.  Evelyn  advifes  mixing  the  lime  with  the  turf  or 
fward,  laying  them  alternately,  turf  on  lime,  and  lime 
on  turf,  in  heaps  for  fix  months  ;  by  which  means  it  will 
become  fo  rich  and  mellow,  as  to  dilfolve  and  run  like 
afiies,  and  carry  a  much  more  cheriffiing  vigour,  than  if 
ufed  alone  in  a  greater  quantity,  and  without  danger  of 
burning  out  and  exhaufiing  the  vegetative  virtue  which  it 
fhould  preferve.  It  is  likewife  greatly  bettered  by  being 
mixed  with  dung,  or  with  mud  drawn  from  the  bottom 
of  ponds  or  rivers.  In  Wefimorland,  they  reap  fine 
crops  of  barley  from  their  fandy  lands,  by  manuring 
them  with  lime  and  cow-dung  mixed  together. 

The  nature  of  lime  on  land  is  like  that  of  chalk :  it 
works  downwards,  as  the  farmers  exprefs  it,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  beH  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  laying  it  upon  a  lay 
the  year  before  it  is  to  be  ploughed  up.  "When  ufed  on 
land  which  lies  upon  a  defeent,  it  ffiould  by  all  means  be 
mixed  with  dung,  and  laid  principally  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  land  ;  the  confequence  of  which  will  be,  that 
the  rain  will  wafh  out  the  virtues  of  the  lime  and  dung 
together,  and  carry  them  to  the  lower  parts  as  it  runs 
down.  In  fact,  it  does  better  on  any  land,  when  mixed 
with  dung,  than  either  of  them  alone.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  obferved  in  bhropffiire,  where  they  lay  dung  and  lime 
together,  about  twenty  load  of  the  former,  and  only 
twenty  bufhels  of  the  latter,  on  an  acre  of  ground.  In 
Leicelterfhire,  they  fow  or  fcatter  the  lime  cn  wheat 
land  when  they  fow  the  wheat ;  but  on  barley-land,  the 
laH  earth  but  one,  leH  it  fhould  burn  the  barley  if  fowed 
with  it  in  the  fpring.  They  allow  five  quarters  to  an 
acre  of  each,  reckoning  by  the  meafure  in  which  it  comes 
from  the  kiln  ;  for  after  it  is  flaked,  thofe  five  quarters 
will  make  near  ten. 

Lime  is  thought  to  make  corn  grow  with  a  thin  hufk. 
It  is  a  great  deltroyer  of  mofs  and  ruffies,  even  after  it 
has  been  flaked  ;  as  quick  lime  is  cf  the  remnants  of 
furzes,  after  the  old  buffies  have  been  grubbed  up.  Its 
hot  quality  renders  it  apt  to  over-burn  dry  foils.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  moH  efficacious  when  fpread  directly  from  the 
kiln. 

Mr.  Lifle,  whofe  account  of  lime  is  almoH  unintel¬ 
ligibly  perplexed  and  confufed,  thinks  it  is  beH,  efpecial- 
ly  on  lands  that  work  mellow,  to  fpread  and  plough  in 
this  manure  as  foon  as  it  is  flacked,  rather  than  to  let  it 
lie  long  in  heaps  covered  with  earth.  He  very  properly 
gives  it  as  a  rule  to  all  hufbandmen,  to  be  cautious  of 
liming  ground,  and  then  ploughing  out  the  heart  of  it ; 
the  bad  confequences  of  which  he  himfelf  experienced. 
“  I  limed,  fays  he,  fome  years  ago,  in  "Wiltfhire,  fevem 
acres  for  an  experiment,  and  laid  down  one  acre  to  its 
own  natural  grafs.  In  two  years  time  this  grafs  was,  and 
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Hill  is,  worth  forty  (hillings  an  acre.  The  third  year,  I 
laid  down  another  acre,  which  is  (till  worth  thirty  (hillings  a 
year.  The  reft,  which  I  ploughed  five  or  fix  years  long¬ 
er,  is  not  worth  fifteen  groats  an  acre.  I  have  experien¬ 
ced  the  like  in  burn-baking  ground.” 

The  pradtice  of  Lower  Normandy,  where  lime  is 
chiefly  ufed  on  lands  newly  broken  up,  is  thus  related  by 
M.  Du  Hamel. 

After  giving  thefe  lands  a  (hallow  ploughing,  they  car¬ 
ry  on  the  lime  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln,  and  lay  about 
an  hundred  weight  of  it  in  a  heap  on  every  fquare  perch ; 
fo  that  the  heaps  lie  at  a  perch  diftant  from  one  another ; 
they  then  raife  the  earth  all  round  the  heaps,  like  fo  ma¬ 
ny  bafons  :  the  earth  which  forms  the  fides  of  thefe  ba- 
fons  (hould  be  a  foot  thick :  and,  laftly,  they  arch  the 
heaps  over  with  earth,  fix  inches  thick.  The  lime  flakes 
under  this  covering,  and  is  reduced  to  powder  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  increafes  in  bulk,  and  thereby  cracks  the 
earth.  If  thefe  cracks  be  not  carefully  flopped,  rain  will 
get  through  them,  and  reduce  the  lime  into  a  pafte,  or 
kind  of  mortar,  which  will  not  mix  with  the  earth,  or 
anfwer  the  end  propofed.  Farmers  are  therefore  very  care¬ 
ful  to  examine  the  heaps  from  time  to  time,  and  flop  the 
cracks.  Some  only  prefs  down  the  top  of  the  heap  with 
the  back  of  a  (hovel :  but  this  method  is  liable  to  a  con- 
fiderable  inconvenience  ;  for  if  the  lime  be  in  a  pafte  with¬ 
in  the  heap,  it  is  by  this  means  beat  together  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  becomes  ftill  more  difficult  to  mix  it  with  the 
earth :  for  which  reafon  it  is  better  to  flop  the  crevices, 
by  throwing  a  little  frefh  earth  over  the  heap. 

When  the  lime  is  thoroughly  flaked,  and  reduced  to 
powder,  the  heaps  are  cut  with  a  (hovel,  and  the  lime  is 
mixed  as  well  as  poffible  with  the  earth  that  covered  it. 
This  mixture  is  then  thrown  up  in  heaps  again,  and  left 
expofed  to  the  air  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months ;  for  then 
the  rain  will  not  hurt  it. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  this  compoft  of  lime 
and  earth  is  fpread  upon  land :  but  not  by  throwing  it 
about  unequally,  or  at  random :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
taken  up  by  (hovelfuls,  and  diftributed  in  little  heaps,  at 
equal  diftances,  on  each  perch  of  ground,  it  having  been 
obferved,  that  thefe  little  heaps  promote  vegetation,  more 
than  if  the  manure  was  fpread  uniformly  all  over  the 
field  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  heeded,  if  fmall  intervals  remain  un¬ 
limed  between  each  (hovelful.  The  field  is  afterwards 
ploughed,  for  the  laft  time,  very  deep :  then,  towards 
the  end  of  June,  it  is  fown  with  buck-wheat,  which  is 
covered  with  a  harrow  ;  and  if  any  clods  remain,  they  are 
broken  with  a  hoe. 

Buck-wheat  occupies  the  land  about  a  hundred  days ;  fo 
that  this  grain,  fown  about  the  end  of  June,  is  gathered 
about  the  end  of  September.  When  the  ftalks  and  roots 
of  this  plant  are  dead  and  dried,  the  ground  is  ploughed 
up,  and  immediately  fowed  with  wheat,  which  is  harrowed 
in.  After  the  wheat  has  been  reaped,  the  land  is  plough¬ 
ed  as  foon  as  polfible.  It  is  ploughed  for  the  laft  time,  in 
February  or  March,  in  order  to  fow  oats  ;  or  in  April  for 
barley :  but  in  this  Cafe  it  is  turned  up  two  on  three  times, 
to  make  it  fine.  All  thefe  different  grains  are  harrowed 
in.  A  roller  is  paffed  over  the  oats  when  they  are  come 
up  ;  and  if  any  clods  remain  in  the  barley,  they  are 
broken  with  a  hoe. 

In  the  next  February  or  March  the  land  is  ploughed 
again,  in  order  to  fow  it  with  grey  peafe  or  vetches  : 
and  after  thefe  pulfe  have  been  reaped,  one  or  two 
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plough ings  are  given,  to  prepare  it  for  wheat  in  the 
enfuing  autumn. 

The  next  year  oats  are  fowed,  fometimes  mixed  with 
a  little  clover;  and  then  the  ground  is  laid  down  to 
pafture  for  three  or  four  years. 

Sometimes  no  buck-wheat  is  fowed  on  land  newly 
broken  up  ;  but  it  lies  fallow,  from  the  month  of  March, 
when  it  was  firft  ploughed,  till  Oaober,  when  it  is  fowed 
with  wheat,  after  receiving  feveralploughings  during  the  in¬ 
termediate  time.  Thefe  lands  being,  by  this  means,  brought 
to  a  tolerable  tilth,  not  above  three  quarters  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  above-mentioned  is  ufed  on  them,  and  they 
generally  bear  a  better  crop  than  thofe  which  are  firft 
fowed  with  buck-wheat.' 

Some  farmers  think  a  perch  too  great  a  diftance  for  con¬ 
veniently  fpreading  the  lime.  They  therefore  make  the 
heaps  lefs,  and  increafe  their  number  in  proportion. 
Others  lay  their  lime  in  ridges,  from  one  end  of  the  field 
to  the  other  ;  which  facilitates  the  fpreading  of  it.  Be- 
ing  perfuaded  that  lime  is  mod  efficacious  when  it  lies 
(hallow  in  the  ground,  they  firft  plough  it  in,  and  then 
give  a  fecond  ploughing  before  they  fow,  which  brings  it 
again  near  the  furface. 

Lime  is  commonly  faid  to  enrich  land  greatly  at  firft, 
but  afterwards,  when  its  efficacy  is  exhaufted,  to  leave  the 
ground  more  barren  than  it  was  before.  Lime  readily 
unites  with  every  undtuousfubftance,  and  renders  it  more 
foluble  in  water.  By  this  means,  all  fuch  particles  mired 
with  the  foil  may  be  more  fpeedily  converted  to  the  nou- 
riffimentof  vegetables,  than  they  might  otherwife  be.  In¬ 
deed,  if  the  farmer’s  avarice,  or  want  of  judgement, 
tempt  him  to  over-crop  the  ground,  it  may  be  left  with¬ 
out  matter  fit  to  nouriffi  plants,  till  a  freffi  fupply  is 
brought ;  butif  it  be  judicioufly  cropped,  and  left  in  good 
heart  under  grafs,  or  any  other  produce  which  does  not 
impoverifh  the  foil,  the  effedt  of  the  lime  will  be  more 
durable,  and  more  advantageous  than  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined. 

LIME-KILN.  See  the  article  Kiln. 

LIME-STONE,  a  fpecies  of  (lone  which  will  burn 
into  lime.  See  the  article  Lime. 

LIME-TREE,  or  Linden-Tree ,  a  beautiful  tree  for 
walks,  and  other  decorations,  in  parks,  &c.  and  of  which 
Mr.  Miller  has  enumerated  four  fpecies. 

All  the  fpecies  of  the  lime-tree  are  eafily  propogated  by 
layers,  which  will,  in  one  year,  take  good  root,  and  may 
then  be  taken  off",  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  at  four  feet 
diftant  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows. 
The  bed  time  to  lay  them  down  and  to  remove  them,  is, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  that  they  may  take  root 
before  the  froft  comes  on,  though  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  any  time  from  September  to  March,  in  open 
weather ;  but  if  the  foil  be  dry,  it  is  much  the  better 
way  to  remove  them  in  autumn,  becaufe  it  will  fave  a 
great  expence  in  watering,  efpecially  if  the  fpring  (hould 
prove  dry.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  four  or  five 
years,  during  which  time  the  ground  (hould  be  dug  every 
fpring,  and  conftantly  kept  clear,  from  weeds,  and  the 
large  fide  (hoots  pruned  off,  to  caufethem  to  advance  in 
height ;  but  the  fmall  twigs  muft  not  be  pruned  off  from 
the  (terns,  becaufe  thefe  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  detain 
the  fap,  for  the  augmentation  of  their  trunks,  which  are 
apt  to  (hoot  up  too  (lender,  when  they  are  entirely  di¬ 
verted  of  all  their  lateral  twigs.  If  the  foil  in  which  they 
are  planted,  be  a  fat  loam,  they  will  make  a  prodigious 
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progrcfs  in  their  growth,  fo  that  in  three  years  time  they 
will  be  fit  to  transplant  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  but  as  this 
method  is  not  fo  certain  as  by  layers,  the  other  is  generally 
pradtifed.  In  order  to  obtain  proper  ilioots  for  laying 
down,  a  lime-tree  is  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground,  from 
the  roots  of  which  a  great  number  of  ftrong  (hoots  are 
produced  the  following  year;  thefe  will  be  large  enough 
to  lay  down  the  fucceeding  autumn,  efpecially  if  the 
fmalleft  of  them  are  cut  off  clofe  early  in  the  fpring  ;  for 
when  too  many  (hoots  are  fuffered  to  grow  during  the 
fummer,  they  will  be  much  weaker,  than  if  only  a  lulfi- 
cient  quantity  be  left.  For  the  manner  of  laying  down 
thefe  (hoots,,  fee  the  article  Layer. 

The  timber  of  the  lime-tree  is  ufed  by  carvers,  it  being 
a  foft,  light  wood,  as  alfo  by  architedts  for  framing  the 
models  of  their  buildings;  the  turners  likewife  ufe  it  for 
making  light  bowls,  difhes,  &c.  but  it  is  too  foft  for  any 
llrong  purpofes.  Miller's  Gard.  Dift. 

LINDEN-TR.EE.  See  the  preceding  article. 

LING,  heath. 

LINSEED,  the  feed  of  the  flax.  See  the  article  Flax. 

LIQUORICE,,  a  plant  propagated  for  medicinal  ufes. 
It  grows  to  about  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  its  (talks  are  hard 
and  woody  ;  its  leaves  fmall  and  roundilh,  (landing  toge¬ 
ther  on  the  two  fides  of  a  rib,  and  making  what  botanifts 
call  a  winged  leaf. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufti- 
cum  has  given  the  following  directions  for  cultivating  this 
plant,  founded  on  a  long  feries  of  experience. 

“  The  common  culture  of  liquorice  is  not  difficult  to 
be  learned  ;  and  this  with  proper  attention,  will  enable 
any  thinking  farmer,  that  knows  his  bufinefs,  to  cultivate 
it  to  advantage. 

“  This  plant  thrives  belt  on  a  deep,  loofe,  rich  mould ; 
and  if  it  is  freffi  land,  that  has  not  for  many  years  borne 
corn,  the  profit  will  be  the  greater,  as  the  crop  will  be 
larger,  and  the  roots  of  a  finer  quality. 

“  A  rich  fandy  foil,  provided  it  is  deep,  will  do  well 
for  this  plant;  and  it  muft  always  be  remembered,  that 
too  much  moifture  is  its  greateft  enemy :  let  no  one  there¬ 
fore  attempt  to  plant  it  on  a  damp  clay,  left  the  whole 
crop  be  cankered. 

“  Land  cannot  be  made  too  fine,  nor  dug  too  deep,  for 
liquorice;  it  (hould  be,  at  lead,  moved  with  the  fpade  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  if  a  little  deeper, 
fo  much  the  better. 

“  If  the  land,  on  which  the  liquorice-fets  are  to  be 
planted,  is  fre(h,  rich,  and  in  good  heart,  it  needs  no  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  firft  crop ;  but  if  it  has  been  for  fome  years 
in  tillage,  the  planter  will  do  well  to  give  it,  in  the  fum¬ 
mer  time,  a  good  dreffing  of  very  rotten  dung,  lime,  and 
coal-affies,  or  foot,  mixed  together,  fome  months  before, 
in  a  compoft:  the  quantity  muft  be  regulated  by  the  (late 
of  the  land,  always  remembering  that  this  plant  requires  a 
great  deal  of  nouriffiment,  and  is  a  great  impoverifher  of 
land,  though  it  extradts  much  of  its  nourifhment,  or 
food,  from  a  confiderable  depth,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
furface ;  fome  of  the  roots  running  five  or  fix  feet,  at 
lead,  into  the  ground. 

“  When  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  tilth,  and  laid  level,  fome  liquorice  runners,  or 
fets,  are  to  be  procured.  Thefe  muft  be  cut  into  pieces, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long  each,  and  planted  in  rows, 
with  dibbers  armed  with  iron  points.  I  make  my  rows 


two  feet  afundcr,  put  my  fets  fifteen  inches  from  each 
other,  and  when  three  rows  are  planted  on  a  fix-feet  bed, 
I  allow  two  feet  more  of  interval  betwixt  bed  and  bed. 

“  When  I  put  in  my  fets  with  the  dibber,  I  leave  the 
upper  end  of  each  fet  juft  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
ground:  I  (hould  have  obferved,  that  I  have  all  my  fets 
carefully  infpedfed  before  they  are  carried  into  the  field,  to 
fee  that  each  of  them  has  one,  if  not  two  eyes,  or  buds, 
without  which  they  would  make  no  (hoots. 

“  When  the  whole  fpot  of  ground  is  planted,  I  make 
my  labourers  dig  up  the  intervals  one  (pit  deep,  and  fpread 
the  earth  on  the  beds  :  this  raifes  them  about  two  inches 
above  the  head  of  the  fets,  and  by  lowering  the  intervals, 
ferves  in  wet  feafons  to  drain  the  beds.  I  generally  con¬ 
trive  to  get  this  work  done  by  the  laft  week  in  September ; 
but  in  favourable  years,  the  middle  of  October  is  not  too 
late. 

“  If  the  weather  proves  mild,  I  have  no  farther  trouble- 
with  them  during  the  winter;  but  if  it  is  likely  to  freeze 
hard,  I  cover  the  beds  with  peafe-haulm,  or  long  dung, 
or  fome  fuch  matter,  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  roots 
in  the  fpring,  and  protect  them  during  the  winter,  from 
the  frofts. 

“  Early  in  the  fpring,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
weeds,  I  allow  my  liquorice  a  thorough  hoeing ;  and  this  is 
feveral  times  repeated  in  the  dry  weather  of  the  fummer. 

“  The  winter  following,  I  again  cover  them  with  long 
dung,  and  in  the  fpring,  before  the  roots  begin  to  (hoot, 
I  have  the  fpaces  betwixt  the  rows  on  the  beds  loofened 
with  a  fpade,  and  the  intervals  are  well  dug :  immediately, 
after  which,  I  give  the  land  a  flight  dreffing  of  coal-foot,, 
fown  by  hand  :  it  (hould  be  thick  enough  to  make  the  land 
look  black :  this  the  firft  rains  wa(h  in,  and  it.  greatly 
warms  and  invigorates  the  plants. 

“  The  fecond  and  third  fummers,  all  I  have  to  do,  is  to 
keep  my  crop  clear  of  weeds  :  this  indeed,,  is  very  ne- 
ceffary,  and  the  hoeings  for  this  purpofe  muft  be  more  or 
lefs  frequent,  according  to  the  feafon  ;  generally,  three 
times  in  the  fummer  are  quite  fufficient,  efpecially  if  the 
land  was  well  prepared  before  the  fets  were  planted. 

Many  good  fenfible  farmers,  whom  I  have  known  tO' 
cultivate  this  plant,  in  autumn  have  a  pradfice  of  cutting 
down  the  (talks,  whilft  they  are  in  full  fap,  thinking 
thereby  to  (Lengthen  the  roots.  I  differ  from  them,  how¬ 
ever,  in  opinion,  and  am  rather  apt  to  imagine,  that 
this  cutting  of  the  (talks,  whilft  the  fap  is  in  motion,  muft 
be  prejudicial  to  the  roots.  It  is,  therefore,  my  cuftom, 
always  to  defer  cutting  off  the  (talks,  till  they  are  withered, 
and  begin  to  decay  ;  nature  then  indicating,  that  an  ab- 
(tradtion  will  be  of  fervic^. 

“  Thefe  roots  (hould  have  three  fummers  growth  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fit  to  take  up :  it  is  very  feldom  that  they 
have  attained  a  proper  fize  at  two  years  end ;  and  if  you 
leave  them  longer  than  three  years  in  the  ground,  the  roots 
are  apt  to  grow  (ticky,  and  lofe  a  part  of  their  faccharine 
quality. 

“  1  never  take  them  up  till  the  fap  is  entirely  at  reft, 
and  the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  withered:  they  are  then  in 
prime  order,  and  fitted  for  fale. 

“  If  thefe  roots  are  taken  up  while  the  fap  is  in  motion, 
either  early  in  the  autumn,  or  late  in  the  fpring,  they  are 
apt  to  (hrivel,  and  lofe  much  of  their  weight,  and  are, 
befides,  more  difpofed  to  ferment  and  perifh. 

The  belt  way  of  taking  them  up  is,  to  dig  the  ground 
over  as  deep  as  the  principal  roots  run,  having  pickers 

ready. 
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ready  to  gather  up  the  roots  as  fall  as  they  are  thrown  up4 
by  the  fpade. 

“  My  general  practice  is  to  get  rid  of  my  roots  as  foon 
as  I  conveniently  can  :  and  I  find  it  better  fo  to  do,  than 
to  wait  for  the  rifing  of  the  markets.  I  have  had,  from 
one  acre  of  fine,  frefh,  rich  land,  above  3000  pounds  of 
faleable  root,  which  has  produced  me  above  fixty  pounds  ; 
but  this  many  years  ago,  my  crops  not  being  general  now 
fo  large. 

«  When  I  have  taken  up  a  crop  of  this  root,  if  it  was 
planted  on  frefh  land,  I  generally  prepare  the  fame 
ground  to  yield  me  another  crop  ;  and  this  takes  me  neai 
a  year. 

«  I,  in  the  firfl  place,  give  it,  during  the  winter  frofts, 
a  thorough  gooddrefling  of  well-rotted  dung,  mixed  with 
lime:  of  this  I  lay  on  large  quantities,  ftill  having  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  foil,  and  ploughing  it  well  in  the 
enfuing  fummer. 

«  In  fuch  loofe  foils,  as  are  proper  for  this  plant,  there 
is  no  occafion  to  dig  the  land  for  this  crop,  the  taking  up 
the  roots  having  flirred  it  to  a  great  depth  :  this,  with  three 
or  fourfummers  ploughings,  is  fufficient. 

“  As  to  the  reft,  I  manage  the  fame  as  I  did  for  the 
preceding  crop. 

u  If  the  land,  which  has  borne  me  a  crop  of  liquorice- 
root,  was  not  frefh  land  when  it  was  planted,  but  had  been 
any  time  in  tillage,  I  fcarcely  ever  chufe  to  plant  it  again 
with  the  fame  crop,  without  allowing  feveral  years  of  in¬ 
terval,  at  leaft  feven  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  I  frequently  fow 
oats  in  the  fpring,  to  abate  the  ranknefs  of  the  foil ;  and 
it  will  then,  with  a  very  flight  dreffing,  give  me  a  good 
crop  of  wheat. 

“  In  my  method  of  cultivating  this  plant,  I  always 
allow  fpace  enough  for  the  roots  to  extend  in  fearch  of 
food  ;  and  this  is  my  reafon  for  planting  my  rows,  at 
two  feet  diftance  :  I  am,  befides,  very  careful  of  keeping 
them  clear  of  weeds,  and  that,  particularly,  during  the 
firft  fummer  ;  being  very  fenfible  that,  without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  they  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  choaked 
up,  and  robbed  of  their  proper  fhare  of  nourifhment ;  par¬ 
ticularly,  they  would  receive  no  benefit  from  the  dews, 
which  are  fo  friendly  to  vegetation  ;  and  even  the  fun’s 
warmth  would  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  kept  from  the 
roots  by  the  fhade  of  the  weeds. 

«  Many,  who  plant  liquorice,  allow  much  lefs  fpace 
than  I  do  betwixt  the  rows,  and  will  yet,  the  firft  fum¬ 
mer,  take  off  a  crop  of  onions,  or  fpinage,  or  young  car¬ 
rots,  and  think  it  fo  much  clear  profit  ;  but  the  queftion 
is,  whether  thefe  crops  may  not,  during  the  time  they  are 
on  the  ground,  be,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  deemed 
weeds,  having  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  bad  effe&s,  as 
weeds  would  if  permitted  to  grow  with  the  crop. 

««  Some,  worfe  farmers,  continue  this  practice  two 
years  of  its  growth  ;  but  it  is  r  rite  needlefs  to  condemn 
this  method  of  culture,  as  it  cannot  but  ftand  felf-con- 
demned. 

«  In  the  drefiings  I  give  my  land,  for  preparing  it  to 
receive  this  plant,  experience  has  convinced  me  that  lime 
is  a  much  fweeter  manure  than  ftable-dung  :  in  fa£t,  this 
laft  is  not,  on  any  account,  to  be  ufed  till  it  is  quite  rotten, 
and  then  lime  is  very  properly  added  to  it  as  a  cor¬ 
rector. 

“  Some  friends  of  mine,  who  live  very  near  London, 
have  attempted  to  cultivate  this  plant  on  their  lands  ;  but 
they  find  it  does  not  anfwer ;  and  this,  on  account  of  the 
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great  richnefs  of  the  foil,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
London  dung  laid  on  it.  It  is  true,  the  roots  were  at  three 
years  end  larger  than  mine  ;  but  they  were  not  fo  bright, 
but  had  a  blacker  coat,  and  were  deemed  greatly  inferior 
in  quality. 

“  Should  any  of  your  readers  be  inclined  to  cultivate 
this  plant,  by  following  thefe  directions,  not  implicitly, 
but  according  to  their  difcretion,  the  circumftances  of  their 
foil,  &c.  confidered,  they  cannot  well  fail  fucceeding.” 
Mufeum  Rujiicum,  vol.  I.  p.  252. 

LITTER,  the  ftraw  laid  under  horfes,  Sec. 

LIZENED  Corn ,  leffened,  fhrunk,  or  lank  corn. 

LOAM,  an  earth  compofed  of  diflimilar  particles, 
hard,  ftiff,  denfe,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  compofed 
of  fand  and  a  tough  vifeid  clay. 

LOE,  a  little  round  hill,  or  heap  of  ftones. 

LOG,  a  large,  fhapelefs  piece  of  wood. 

LOOP,  a  hinge  of  a  door. 

LOP,  a  flea. 

LOPPED  Milk ,  fuch  as  ftands  till  it  fours  and  curdle* 
of  itfelf. 

LOPPING,  the  cutting  off  the  fide  branches  of 

trees. 

It  is  very  obfervable  that  moft  old  trees  are  hollow  with¬ 
in  ;  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  nature  of  the  trees, 
but  is  the  fault  of  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  them, 
who  fufl'er  the  tops  to  grow  large  before  they  lop  them  ;  as 
the  afli,  elm,  hornbeam,  &c.  and  perfuade  themfelves,  that 
they  may  haAre  the  more  great  wood  ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
do  not  confider  that  the  cutting  off  great  tops  endangers 
the  life  of  a  tree  ;  or,  at  belt  wound  it  fo,  that  many 
trees  yearly  decay  more  in  their  bodies  than  the  yearly  tops 
come  to  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  they  furnilh  them¬ 
felves  with  more  great  wood,  they  do  it  at  the  lofs  of  the 
owner.  And,  indeed,  though  the  hornbeam  and  elm  will 
bear  great  tops,  when  the  body  is  little  more  than  a  {hell ; 
yet  the  afh,  if  it  comes  to  take  wet  at  the  head,  very 
rarely  bears  more  top  after  the  body  of  the  tree  decays. 
Therefore,  if  once  thefe  trees  decay  much  in  the  middle, 
they  will  be  worth  little  but  the  fire  ;  fo  that  if  you  find 
a  timber-tree  decay,  it  fhould  be  cut  down  in  time,  that 
the  timber  be  not  loft. 

The  lopping  of  young  trees,  that  is,  at  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  at  moft,  will  preferve  them  much  longer,  and 
will  occafion  the  {hoots  to  grow  more  into  wood  in  one 
year,  than  they  do  in  old  tops  at  two  or  three.  Great 
boughs,  ill  taken  off,  fpoil  many  a  tree ;  for  which  rea¬ 
fon  they  fhould  always  be  taken  off  clofe  and  fmooth, 
and  not  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  and  cover  the  wound 
with  loam  and  horfe-dung  mixed,  to  prevent  the  wet 
from  entering  into  the  body  of  the  tree. 

When  trees  are  at  their  full  growth,  there  are  feveral 
figns  of  their  decay  ;  as  the  withering  or  dying  of  many 
of  their  top  branches  ;  or  if  the  wet  enters  at  any  knot ; 
or  they  are  any  wile  hollow  or  difcoloured  ;  if  they  make 
but  poor  {hoots ;  cr  if  woodpeckers  make  any  hole  in 
them. 

This  lopping  of  trees  is  only  to  be  underftood  for  pol¬ 
lard-trees  ;  becaufe  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  timber-trees,  than  that  of  lopping  or  cutting 
off  great  branches  from  them.  Whoever  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  trying  the  experiment  upon  two  trees  of 
equal  age  and  fize,  growing  near  each  other,  to  lop  or 
cut  off  the  fide  branches  from  one  of  them,  and  fufler 

all  the  branches  to  grow  upon  the  other,  will  in  a  few 

years, 
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years,  find  the  latter  to  exceed  the  other  in  growth 
every  way  ;  and  this  will  not  decay  near  fo  foon. 

All  forts  of  refinous  trees,  or  fuch  as  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  fhould  be  lopped  very  fparingly  ;  for  they 
are  fubjedl  to  decay  when  often  cut.  The  bell  feafon  for 
lopping  thefe  trees  is  foon  after  Bartholomew-tidc  ;  at 
which  time  they  feldom  bleed  much,  and  the  wound  is 
commonly  healed  over  before  the  cold  weather  comes 
on.  Miller's  Gard.  Difi. 

The  generality  of  the  world  are  againft  pruning  timber 
trees  at  all,  and  where  they  naturally  grow  ftraight  and 
regular,  it  is  much  better  let  alone.  But  all  common 
faults  in  fhape  may  be  regulated  by  this  lopping  them 
while  young,  and  it  can  be  attended  with  no  ill  confe- 
quence  to  the  timber  ;  for  the  cut  not  lying  near  the  tim¬ 
ber  pith  cannot  affe£l  it,  when  grown  up,  and  fquared  in 
the  working  for  beams  and  other  ufes,  or  to  be  quartered  ; 
for  all  the  defers  occafioned  by  fuch  wounds,  are  in  the 
fuperficial  parts,  and  all  the  four  quarters  are  perfectly 
found  within. 

As  to  the  largeft  foreft  trees,  they  fhould  not  be  lop¬ 
ped  at  all,  except  in  cafes  of  great  necefiity,  and  then 
the  large  boughs  muft  not  be  cut,  but  only  the  fide 
branches  ;  and  even  thefe  muft  be  cut  off  clofe,  that 
the  bark  may  foon  cover  the  wound,  and  yet  a  little 
flanting,  that  the  water  may  run  off,  not  lodge  upon 
the  cut  part. 

If  there  is  a  necefiity  of  cutting  off  a  large  bough,  as 
by  its  being  broken  or  cankered,  let  it  be  cut  off  flant¬ 
ing  at  about  four  feet  diftance  from  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  that  if  poflible  near  fome  place  where  there 
is  a  young  (hoot  from  it,  which  may  receive  the  fap,  and 
grow  up  in  its  place.  No  flump  muff  be  left  Handing  out 
farther  than  this,  becaufe  they  are  wounded  parts  which 
never  can  heel,  and  which  will  always  be  letting  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  will  ferve  as  pipes  to  convey  that  water  into  the 
heart  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  by  degrees  will  utterly 
fpoil  it.  All  that  grow  upright,  whether  they  be  large 
or  finall  branches,  muff  in  cutting  be  taken  off  flanting, 
never  evenly,  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  thofe  boughs  that 
bear  from  the  head  are  to  be  cut  with  the  Hope  on  the 
lower  fide,  and  on  any  occafion  that  great  wounds  are 
given  to  a  tree,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  horfe-dung,  which  will  make  them  heal 
much  iboner  than  they  otherwife  would  do.  Mortimer's 
Hufbandry ,  vol.  II.  p.  91. 

To  LOWK,  to  weed  corn. 

LUCERN,  a  plant  frequently  cultivated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  clover,  and  known  among  botanifts  by  the  names 
of  medica  and  medicago. 

It  is  the  alfafa  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  lucern  grand 
treffle,  or  faenum  Burgundiacum,  as  fome  botanifts  call 
it,  of  the  French.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  ftalk,  which  rifes  full  three  feet  high  in  good  land, 
and  isgarnifhcd  at  each  point  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe 
Jobes  are  fpear-fhaped,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad,  fawed  towards  the  ftalks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  fpikes,  which  are  from  two  to  near 
three  inches  in  length,  Handing  upon  naked  footftalks 
two  inches  long,  riling  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks : 
they  are  of  the  pea-bloom,  or  butterfly,  kind  ;  of  a  fine 
purple  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  moon- 
ftiaped  pods,  which  contain  feveral  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  its  feed  ripens  in  September. 
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There  are  the  following  varieties  of  this  fpecies  of 
lucern,  viz.  one  with  violet-coloured  flowers  ;  another 
with  yellow  flowers  ;  a  third  with  yellow  and  violet 
flowers  mixed  ;  and  a  fourth  with  variegated  flowers  : 
but,  as  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  thefe  are  only  variations  of 
the  fame  plant,  arifing  accidentally  from  the  feed<  How¬ 
ever,  neither  the  yellow  nor  the  variegated  flowered  lucern, 
is  ever  fo  ftrong  as  that  with  purple  flowers  ;  nor  is  it, 
confequently,  fo  profitable  to  the  hufbandman. 

Columella  calls  this  the  choieeft  of  all  fodder,  becaufe 
it  will  laft  ten  years,  and  will  bear  being  cut  down 
four,  and  fometimes  fix  times  in  a  year  ;  it  enriches  the 
land  on  which  it  grows,  fattens  the  cattle  fed  with 
it,  and  is  a  remedy  for  fick  cattle.  About  three  quarters 
of  an  acre  of  it  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  feed  three  horfes 
during  the  whole  year.  Yet,  notwithftanding  it  was  fo 
much  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  hath  been  cultivated 
to  great  advantage  in  France  and  Switzerland  for  many 
years,  it  has  not  yet  found  fo  good  a  reception  in  England 
as  it  juftly  deferves  ;  nor  is  it  cultivated  here  in  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  though  it  will  fucceed  as  well  in  this 
country  as  in  either  of  the  laft  mentioned  ;  being  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy,  and  refilling  the  fevereft  cold  of  our  climate. 

Mr.  Rocque  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  his  pra£lice, 
that  lucern  will  grow  on  any  foil,  provided  it  be  not  fo 
wet  as  to  rot  the  roots.  ,< 

The  ftrongeft  land  is  hoAvever  to  be  preferred,  and  the 
deeper  the  foil,  the  better  will  be  the  crop,  as  the  roots 
will  have  room  to  extend  themfelves. 

The  land  fhould  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
barley,  being  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  cleaned  from  all 
forts  of  weeds  ;  and  the  ftronger  the  land  is,  of  courfe 
the  more  ploughing  and  harrowing  it  will  take  to  mellow 
it,  fweeten  it,  and  bring  it  to  a  fine  tilth. 

When  this  work  is  done,  the  lucern  feed  muft  be  fown 
broad-caft,  (not  in  drills)  in  fine  weather,  after  the  rate  of 
about  fourteen  pounds  to  an  acre. 

This  allowance  of  feed  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
number  of  plants  that  will  be  wanted  to  yield  a  full  crop  ; 
but  they  will  not  ftand  fo  thick  as  to  ftarve  one  another, 
though  there  is  fome  allowance  for  part  of  the  feed 
failing. 

But  fliould  every  feed  take,  the  method  of  culture  here¬ 
after  recommended  will  fufficiently  reduce  the  number  of 
the  plants,  and,  without  the  trouble  and  expence  of  the 
New  Hufbandry,  give  each  plant  fpace  enough  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  roots,  and  collect  the  neceflary  quantity  of  nou- 
rifhment. 

To  return  to  the  culture,  before  the  laft  ploughing,  the 
land  fliould  be  manured,  not  with  old  rotten  fluff,  as  is 
ufual ;  but  with  frefh  ftable-dung,  that  has  been  thrown 
up  in  a  heap  three  or  four  weeks  to  heat  and  ferment. 
This  will  enable  the  young  plant  to  pufli  forth  its  leaves 
and  ftalks  with  luxuriance,  and  get  forward  in  its  growth 
the  full  fummer. 

When  the  dung  is  in  full  fermentation,  it  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  land,  and  ploughed  in  as  foon  as  poffible,  that  the 
falts  of  the  dung  may  not  have  time  to  evaporate :  the 
land  muft  then  be  harrowed  and  fown,  and  afterwards 
again  harrowed  with  a  light  or  bufh-harrow  ;  and,  laftlv,  <» 
rolled  to  fettle  the  ground  and  break  the  clods. 

If  corn  is  to  be  fown  amongft  it,  it  fhould  be  only  half 
a  crop  ;  ctherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  deftroy  the  lucern, 
efpeciallv  if  it  proves  a  wet  feafon,  and  the  corn  is  rank  : 

U  u  but 
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but  if  no  corn  is  Town  amongft  it,  the  lucern  will  thrive 
much  better. 

Lucern  may  be  fown  from  the  beginning  of  March  to 
the  end  of  May  ;  but  April,  in  dry  weather,  is  the  belt 
time. 

If  much  rain  falls  on  the  new-fown  lucern,  it  will  be 
apt  to  fwell  too  faft,  and  burft  ;  but  if  it  holds  fine  three 
or  four  days,  it  will  be  in  no  danger. 

Mr.  Rocque  does  not  approve  of  drilling  the  lucern, 
becaufe  the  roots  are  too  much  confined  in  the  drills  :  they 
fay  it  is  to  clean  the  lucern  between  the  rows  that  they 
drill  it ;  but  it  is  for  want  of  knowing  the  nature  of  lucern, 
and  it  difeourages  people  from  lowing  it,  drilling  and  hoe¬ 
ing  being  very  expenfive  ways  ;  the  quickeft  and  cheapeft, 
and  by  much  the  beft  way,  being  to  fow  it  broad-caft, 
like  clover,  as  the  roots  will  ftand  nearly  at  equal  diftances 
one  from  another  every  way. 

Lucern  requires,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment 
from  the  earth  ;  but  there  is  no  occafion  this  nourifhment 
fhould  be  fupplied  by  the  furface.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  roots  of  lucern  will  run  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground, 
from  whence  they  muft  of  courfe  extract  a  large  quantity 
of  food :  this  fpares  the  furface  ;  and  in  fa<ft  the  land 
where  lucern  grows  requires  only  that  the  natural  grafs 
fhould  be  prevented  from  getting  to  a  head,  which  it  is  in 
our  climate  very  apt  to  do,  and  if  let  alone  would  foon 
choke  up  the  lucern. 

It  is  mentioned  above,  that  if  corn  is  fown  with  lucern, 
it  fhould  be  only  half  a  crop :  fome  of  your  readers  may 
not,  perhaps,  readily  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
preffion  ;  therefore,  to  render  it  more  clear,  I  fhall  here 
obferve,  that  when  barley  or  oats  are  to  grow  with  lucern, 
a  bufliel  only  of  either,  according  to  Mr.  Rocque’s  me¬ 
thod,  is  to  be  fown  firft  on  an  acre,  then  fourteen  pounds 
of  the  lucern. 

One  thing  is  to  be  obferved  ;  that  if  the  corn,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  being  fown  fo  thin,  fhould  grow  fo  rank  as  to 
endanger  the  lucern,  it  will  be  much  heft  to  mow  it  be¬ 
fore  the  harvefl,  as  it  is  better  to  lofe  the  crpp  of  corn  than 
to  kill  the  lucern. 

The  barley,  or  oats,  however,  need  not  be  entirely 
loft,  as  they  may,  when  mown,  be  given  green  to  cattle  ; 
or,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  will  make  excellent  hay,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  properly  dried  ;  and  it  is  beft  to  do  it  in  the 
fwarth,  as  the  rich  juices  are  in  that  manner  lefs  exhausted. 
To  fow  it  later  than  May  is  dangerous,  for  fear  of  a  dry 
feafon,  or  its  being  eat  up  by  the  fly. 

Lucern  will  not  grow  on  frefh-broke  up  land  ;  it  muft 
be  tilled  a  year  or  two :  peafe  and  beans,  for  one  year, 
will  prepare  the  ground  ;  but,  above  all,  potatoes  excel  for 
fweetening  and  mellowing  of  land  ;  the  next  feafon  a  fal¬ 
low  for  turnips,  and  when  the  turnips  are  fed  off  with 
{beep,  it  will  greatly  enrich  the  land,  which  fhould  then 
be  prepared  for  lucern. 

In  regard  to  the  tillage,  and  time  of  fowing  the  lucern- 
feed,  the  nature  of  the  foil  muft  be  confidered.  Heavy 
ftrong  land  will  require  more  ploughings  and  harrowings, 
and  to  be  later  fown  ;  light  land  will  need  fewer  harrowings 
and  ploughings,  and  to  be  fown  earlier,  that  the  young 
plants  may  have  flrength  to  fend  their  roots  deep  into  the 
ground,  before  the  hot  dry  weather  comes  on  to  hurt  them ; 
and  if,  for  the  firft  time,  the  land  had  a  trench-ploughing, 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

In  Languedoc  they  fow  no  corn  with  the  lucern  ; 


and  when  it  is  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  they  mow  it  ; 
by  which  all  the  feeds  of  annual  weeds-  are  cut  off  and 
killed. 

In  Normandy,  the  climate  being  much  the  fame  as  in 
England,  they  fow  corn  with  it. 

In  Picardy,  and  about  Paris,  they  fow  it,  fome  with, 
others  without  corn. 

At  Avignon,  when  their  lucern  begins  to  decline,  they 
manure  the  ground  and  plough  afrefh,  and  fow  it  with 
com  and  lucern  ;  and  the  old  roots,  growing  again  with 
the  feed,  make  another  fine  crop  :  the  ploughing  will  not 
hurt  the  old  roots. 

If  a  full  crop  of  barley  is  fown  with  lucern,  and  the 
barley  grows  very  ftrong,  the  beft  way  is  to  mow  the 
barley  when  it  is  in  the  ear. 

If  forward  peafe  are  fown  on  new-broke-up  land  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  lucern,  it  may  be  done  in  one  year,  and  turnips 
fown  on  it  as  foon  as  the  peafe  are  off :  the  turnips  may  be 
fit  to  feed  off  by  Chriftmas ;  and  as  foon  as  the  turnips  are 
off,  the  land  fhould  be  ploughed,  and  lie  fallow  till  a  pro¬ 
per  time  to  ftir  it  again  ;  or  it  may  have  a  trench-plough¬ 
ing,  as  before  direfted. 

This  method  of  giving  land  a  trench-ploughing,  to 
prepare  it  for  lucern,  is  much  to  be  recommended,  as 
it  flirs  the  earth  almoft  as  deep  as  if  it  was  dug  with  a 
garden  fpade :  of  what  advantage  this  muft  be  to  a 
plant  that  fends  its  roots  deep  for  nourifhment,  need  not 
be  mentioned,  as  it  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  every 
reader. 

Was  labour  cheaper  than  it  is  in  England,  it  would 
doubtlefs  be  much  the  beft  way  to  dig  by  hand  all  the 
land  that  was  deftined  to  lucern  :  many  advantages 
would  refult  from  this  method  of  tillage,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  weeds  and  grafs  would  not  be  fo  apt  to  grow  as 
in  ploughed  land. 

I  would  heartily  recommend  it  to  fome  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  Ireland,  to  fow  with  lucern  fome  of  their 
land  that  has  borne  a  crop  of  potatoes ;  it  could  not 
fail  fucceeding,  and  they  would  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  trying  what  crops  this  plant  will,  when  beft  culti¬ 
vated,  yield. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  on  good  land  that  has  borne 
potatoes,  there  might  be  five  good  mowings  in  a  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Ireland,  where  the  climate  is  rather  milder 
than  in  England  ;  and  this  without  injuring  the  roots. 
An  eafy  experiment  would,  however,  foon  make  this 
matter  known  :  I  therefore  heartily  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  your  Irifh  readers  ;  they  are  every  day  im¬ 
proving  their  lands,  and  will,  doubtlefs,  not  fuffer  this 
hint  to  pafs  unnoticed. 

When  we  confider  the  many  advantages  refulting  from 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  it  is  aftonifhing  that  it  fhould  fo, 
long  efcape  our  regard  :  the  hint  was  given  us  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  writers  on  the  fubjedft  of  agriculture,  but  we  were  too 
much  attached  to  old  cuftoms  to  improve  it. 

In  hot  fummers  the  feed  maybe  faved  in  England,  but 
not  from  the  firft  growth  ;  that  being  generally  too  rank, 
and  fubjeft  to  rot  at  bottom. 

In  Languedoc  they  fave  it  from  the  third  growth  ;  but  as 
this  climate  is  colder,  it  will  not  have  time  to  ripen,  unlefs 
faved  from  the  fecond  growth. 

A  dry  foil  is  beft  to  fave  the  feed  upon,  as  it  is  not  fo 
apt  to  grow  rank  j  and  then  it  may  poflibly  do  from  the 
firft  growth. 
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As  lucern,  if  the  land  is  good,  will  bear  feveral  crops 
in  one  year,  like  clover  ;  what  Mr.  Rocque  means  by 
the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  growths,  are,  he  fays,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  it  produces  in  one  fummer,  which  are  three, 
four,  and  fometimes  five  mowings,  in  cafe  no  feed  is  laved 
from  it  ;  if  feed  is  faved,  it  muft  be  from  the  fecond 
growth  :  the  feed  will  be  ripe  in  September,  and  muft  be 
gathered  by  hand. 

When  the  plants  are  one  year  old,  it  will  be  proper 
with  a  large  harrow,  to  go  over  your  land  as  often  as  is 
fufficient  to  root  up  annual  weeds  and  grafs. 

The  harrow  will  not  hurt  the  lucern,  the  roots  of  it  being 
very  tough  :  this  muft  be  done  in  dry  weather,  before  it 
begins  to  fprout,  which  is  very  early  in  the  fpring,  that 
the  weeds  and  grafs  may  die  ;  and  if  there  are  any  patches 
of  ground  where  the  feed  mifcarried,  a  little  feed  muft  be 
fown,  and  the  fpot  harrowed  :  a  dreffing  with  rotten  dung, 
at  the  fame  time,  will  repay  the  expences  of  it  by  a  larger 
crop :  if  the  harrow  (hould  cut  or  wound  any  of  the  roots, 
they  will  fprout  and  grow  notwithftanding. 

The  fecond  fpring,  after  fowing,  it  will  be  proper  to 
plough  the  ground,  where  the  lucern  grows,  with  a  drill- 
plough,  with  a  round  (hare,  without  a  fin  or  feather,  and 
without  a  coulter,  to  prevent  the  roots  being  too  much 
hurt.  It  fhould  lie  rough  a  few  days  to  dry  and  mellow  ; 
then,  in  fine  weather,  be  harrowed  down,  to  mow  it  the 
clofer. 

One,  not  ufed  to  the  culture  of  this  plant,  will  be  apt  to 
think,  that  ploughing  will  deftroy  the  lucern  ;  but  any 
gentleman,  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  at  Mi. 
Rocque’s,  may  be  convinced  that  experience  teaches  the 
contrary. 

To  make  hay  of  lucern,  it  {hould  be  mowed  as  foon  as 
the  bloom  appears,  or  rather  fooner  :  it  muft  not  be  fpread, 
like  common  grafs,  but  lie  in  the  fwarth,  like  clover,  and 
turned  in  the  fame  manner  ;  or  the  leaves,  which  are 
moft  nutritive,  will  drop  off. 

If  fuffered  to  ftand  too  long  before  it  is  mowed,  the 
ftalks  will  be  too  hard  for  the  cattle  to  eat  it,  and  it  lofes 
much  of  its  goodnefs. 

The  hay  is  good  for  all  forts  of  cattle ;  and  when  horfes 
are  fed  with  it,  they  fhould  not  have  their  full  allowance 
of  corn  ;  the  lucern  anfwering,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
purpofe  of  both  corn  and  hay. 

It  is  alfo  the  moft  profitable  of  any  fort  of  fodder  to 
feed  horfes  with  in  the  fummer,  by  mowing  and  giving 
it  to  them  green. 

If  the  land  is  good,  the  produce  is  incredible  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goodnefs  and  depth  of  the  toil,  fo  will  the 

crops  be.  . 

Mr.  Rocque  fays  he  has  feen  lucern  mowed  live  time  in 
a  feafon  ;  yielding,  at  the  five  mowings,  nearly  eight  loads 
of  hay  per  acre. 

The  ipring  ploughing  amongft  the  lucern  muft  be  an¬ 
nually  repeated :  it  kills  the  grafs  and  weeds,  and  makes 
the  ground  ferment,  which  promotes  vegetation  ;  and  the 
oftener  it  is  refrefhed  with  a  little  dung  on  the  furface,  tne 
better  it  will  pay  for  the  trouble  of  cultivating  it.  Il  the 
dung  is  laid  on  before  the  winter,  that  the  falts  may  be 
w allied  in  by  the  rain  and  fnow,  and  ploughed  in,  in  the 
fpring,  it  will  greatly  add  to  the  profit. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  Mr.  Rocque’s  account  of  the 
culture  of  lucern  ;  but  as  different  forts  ot  foil  may  re¬ 
quire  different  methods  of  tillage,  he  has  fubjoined  the 
idea  of  a  harrow,  with  two  handles  like  a  plough,  which 
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may  ferve  in  light  land  inftead  of  the  plough,  and  will 
fave  fome  labour. 

The  teeth  muft  befet  at  feven  or  eight  inches  apart  in, 
the  firft  row,  and  about  five  inches  long  without  the  wood. 
The  fecond  row  muft  be  placed  nine  or  ten  inches  behind 
the  firft,  and  fo  that  the  teeth  of  the  fecond  row  may  be 
againft  the  fpaces  of  the  firft  row  ;  and  they  muft  be  an 
inch  longer  than  thofe  in  the  firft  row,  fo  that  the  giound, 
Deing  loofened  a  little  by  the  firft  row,  the  teeth  of  the 
econd  row  may  go  fomething  deeper ;  and  the  teeth  of 
the  third  and  laft  row  muft  be  an  inch  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  fecond,  and  placed  fo  as  that  they  may  go  in  the 
fame  track  with  the  teeth  of  the  firft  row. 

The  harrow  muft  be  made  of  one  folid  piece,  four  or 
five  inches  thick,  and  the  lower  fide  muft  be  rounded  ofi 
towards  the  hinder  part  where  the  teeth  are  longeft  ; 
whereby  the  perfon  that  holds  it  by  the  handles,  prefhng^ 
down  a  little,  may  force  the  fecond  and  third  rows  of 
teeth  deeper  than  the  firft  ;  and, by  bearing  up  a  little,  he 
may  prevent  any  but  the  firft  row  from  working.  Avery 
little  practice  will  be  fufficient  to  make  any  one  ufe  it 
as  occafion  requires  ;  and  it  will  be  lb  fteady  that  no  un- 
evennefs  of  the  ground  will  be  able  to  throw  it  out  of  its 
work,  as  a  clod  or  ftone  will  a  common  harrow. 

iThe  manner  the  teeth  are  to  be  placed  in 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  foremoft  row  of  teeth  ate 
placed  in  a  line  acrofs  near  the  middle  of  the  blockor  plank ; 
the  other  two  rows  behind  that ;  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
harrow  fhould  be  heavier  than  the  hind  part  when  the 
weight  of  the  harrow  is  fufpended  on  the  firft  row  of 
teeth.  The  teeth  fhould  be  pretty  ftrong,  and  round  ; 
their  being  fquare,  as  ufual,  may  hurt  the  roots  a  little, 
which  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible,  tho  the  con- 

fequence  would  not  be  very  great. 

Farmers  are  fond  of  fowing  broad-caft,  it  being  no  eafy 
matter  to  make  them  comprehend  the  utility  of  a  drill- 
plough  on  any  occafion  :  the  fight  of  fo  complicated  an 
inftrument,  terrifies  them  ;  they  think  it  moies  by  clock¬ 
work:  and  as  to  the  labourers,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
indeed  to  get  them  to  hold  it. 

I  am  fully  fenfible,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  of  the 
good  effects  of  fowing  cor,n  and  pulfe  regularly  with  inter¬ 
vals,  but  cannot  approve  of  this  method  when  applied  to 
artificial  graffes  rand  it  would  be  well  if  *re  were  to  im¬ 
prove  our  old  practices,  before  we  fhould  even  attempt,  to 
bring  the  new  methods  into  general  ufe.  Mufeum  Rujh~ 
curt^  vol.  I.  page  78. 

In  the  fucceeding  volume  of  the  above  work,  another 
correfpondent  has  made  the  following  remains  on  the 
above  method  delivered  by  Mr.  Rocque.  .  t 

This  gentleman,  fays  our  author,  owns  he  is  againft 
innovations  inhufbandry,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
the  farmer  from  the  old  methods;  and  therefore  ftems  to 
conclude,  new  ones  are  not  to  be  attempted  ;  at  leaft, 
that  feems  to  be  his  reafon  for  being  againft  what  he  calls 
innovations. 

Under  “  reftri&ions,  &c.”  he  approves  of  the  new 
culture,  but  thinks  it  “  prepofterous  to  extend  it  to  arti¬ 
ficial  graffes  ”  adding,  “  the  only  benefit  lucern  can  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  horfe-hoe,  is,  that  it  keeps  down  tne  natu- 
1  ral  grafs.”  This  gentleman  cannot  be  a  praa:cal  cultiva- 
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tor  df  lucern  ;  neither  can  he  know  the  ufes  of  the  hoe- 
plough  ;  if  he  did,  he  could  not  afTert  a  facl  fo  contra¬ 
dictory  in  itfelf! 

To  inaccurate  obfervers  the  feedling  plant  of  lucern  may 
appear  to  have  no  lateral  roots  ;  but  a  careful  examiner 
will  find  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones,  every  one,  or  mod, 
of  which  are  furnifhed  with  frefh  nutriment  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  hoe-plough. 

We  fhall  not  contend  about  Mr.  Rocque’s  fuperior  pro¬ 
fit  :  his  fituation  gives  him  advantages  fuperior  to  a  diftant 
refidence  ;  and  therefore  that  fhould  not  be  mentioned  by 
a  generous  writer. 

I  am  a  favourer  and  pra£lifer  of  the  New  Hufbandry ; 
and  I  do  deny  that  it  will  be  more  expenlive  than  Mr. 
Roque’s  method,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  eventually 
be  cheaper. 

By  his  method  he  may,  for  a  few  years,  have  pretty 
good  crops  ;  but  at  length  his  plants  will  be  found  to 
dwindle,  and  his  crops  will  leflen,  unlefs  he  annually  adds 
feed  to  the  ground ;  whereas,  in  the  new  culture,  the 
crop  will  be  continually  improving :  as  to  the  quality  be¬ 
ing  inferior,  that  will  be  the  fault  of  the  owners,  if  he 
lets  it  grow  too  rank.  This  argument  of  your  writer 
makes  againft  himfelf,  as  thereby  he  admits  the  fuperior 
luxuriance  of  the  plants  cultivated  by  the  horfe-hoe. 

I  have  fown  lucern  in  broad-caff  more  than  once,  and 
have  feen  others  do  it ;  and  it  ever  failed. 

Mr.  R.ocque’s  rule,  as  this  gentleman  fays,  is,  “  that 
lucern  will  grow  on  any  land,  if  not  wet this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  premature  :  it  furely  mull  have  the  occupation  of  a 
dry,  rich  foil,  or  I  am  fure,  from  practice,  it  will  not 
fucceed  ;  and  as  to  c‘  the  flrongefl  being  preferred,”  I 
believe  every  one,  who  tries  the  cultivation  of  it  on  fuch, 
and  upon  light  ground,  will  find  the  latter  belt  adapted 
to  it. 

But  the  notion  of  fowing  corn  with  lucern  is  quite  as 
“  prepofterous,”  1  think,  as  the  new  culture  for  it ;  and 
how  a  man  of  Mr.  Rocque’s  famed  abilities  fhould  adopt 
fuch  a  method,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs.  Neither  fhould 
lucern  be  fown  in  March,  as  in  its  infant  ftate  it  is  very 
tender,  and  timid  of  frofl. 

This  gentleman  fays,  “  it  is  for  want  of  knowing  the 
nature  of  lucern,  that  they  drill  it.”  I  might  retort 
upon  him  ;  but  his  miftaken  zeal,  I  fear,  will  more  in¬ 
jure  the  caufe  he  means  to  promote^  than  I  hope  it  will 
difeourage  the  pra&ice  of  drilling  this  valuable  plant,  as, 
by  all  men  who  adhere  to  rational  principles,  that  hath 
been  found  the  moll  fuccefsful  method.  See  Tull,  Du- 
hamel,  & c.  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  “  the  furface 
of  the  ground  is  to  be  fpared  for  j”  is  it  to  give  life  to  the 
natural  grafs,  that  common  and  deftrudlive  enemy  of  this 
excellent  plant? 

Our  author  mentions  the  cultivation  of  it  in  France, 
See.  If  he  was  ever  at  Paris,  with  his  prefent  attention, 
he  mufl  have  feen,  that  after  a  few  years  they  always 
plough  up  the  promiicuous  fown  lucern,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  again  for  that,  or  fome  other  crop,  when 
the  lucern  begins  to  dwindle  by  the  weeds  or  natural  grafs 
Jobbing  it  of  its  nutriment. 

How  much  more  mufl  that  be  the  fate  of  promifeuous 
fown  lucern  in  thefe  kingdoms,  where  he  admits  grafs  is 
apt  to  get  a-head  ?  That  is  not  the  cafe  in  France,  and 
yet  even  there  promifeuous  fown  crops  are  fhort-lived. 

I  know  not  whether  he  be  as  converfant  with  potato- 
ground  in  Ireland  as  I  am  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  inform 
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you  the  tillage  will  not  do  for  lucern  :  for  this  plant  the 
ground  ought  to  be  well  pulverized  :  whereas,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  potato  tillage  of  this  kingdom,  not  more  than  about 
two  feet  in  nine  of  the  ground  is  cultivated. 

The  manner  of  harrowing  the  lucern,  pradlifed  by  Mr. 
Rocque,  although  the  teeth  be  round,  mufl  Avound  many 
of  the  roots  :  that  might  be  well,  as  it  would  thin  them  ; 
but  repeated  harrowing  will,  in  time,  wound  them  all  ; 
and  notwithflanding  they  \\rill  afford  grafs  afterwards,  yet, 
when  the  winter  rain  comes  on,  lodgments  of  water  will 
be  made  in  thole  wounds,  Avhich  will  bring  on  putrefac¬ 
tion,  to  the  deflrudlion  of  the  plants,  unlefs  PvTr.  Rocque 
has  the  art  of  condudting  the  harrow-pins  always  in  the 
fame  diredlion  ;  and,  could  that  be  the  cafe,  what  would 
deflroy  the  grafs  where  they  did  not  pafs? 

The  manner  of  ploughing  the  lucern,  pradlifed  by  Mr. 
Rocque,  is  flill  approaching  to  the  horfe-hoe,  tho’  by  no 
means  fo  effectual.  I  wonder  to  fee  our  author  eAren  favour 
that,  fmee  it  may  be  deemed  an  “  innovation.”  This 
ploughing  is  to  be  repeated  every  year,  and  harroAving 
alfo  :  to  this  dung  is  to  be  added,  “  as  often  as  may  be.” 
I  am  willing  to  believe  this  gentleman  knows  nothing  of 
the  expence  which  attends  thefe  operations,  i.  e.  ploughing, 
harroAving,  and,  above  all,  dunging,  befides  the  value  of 
the  dung,  Avhich  Avould  always  be  acceptable  for  other 
grounds  ;  whereas,  in  the  drill  Avay  of  fowing  lucern, 
Avhen  the  land  is  once  put  in  good  order,  it  may  ever  be 
kept  fo  by  the  hoe-plough. 

Lucern  is  a  grafs  of  fuch  ineflimable  A^alue,  that  it  will 
anfwer  almofl  any  expence  ;  yet  if  the  moll  certain  me¬ 
thod  to  obtain  fuccefs  fhall  be  found  the  cheapefl,  there 
can  be  no  reafon  for  purfuing  one  more  precarious  and 
more  expenfive,  which  will  be  found  Avhen  Mr.  Rocque’s 
method,  or  at  leafl  that  fo  warmly  recommended  by  your 
correfpondent,  who  afferts  it  to  be  Mr.  Rocque’s,  is  com¬ 
pared  in  practice  with  the  one  I  venture  to  recommend  to 
the  practice  of  my  countrymen,  which  I  take  upon  me  to 
fay  will  command  fuccefs,  if  purfued. 

The  land  fhould  be  a  flexible  loam,  dry,  deep,  and  rich,, 
either  by  nature,  or  made  fo  by  art ;  not  but  it  will  fuc¬ 
ceed  to  admiration  fhould  a  quarry  be  under.  It  fhould  be 
well  pulverized  by  plough  and  harrow,  laid  as  flat  as  pof-. 
fible,  and  cleared  of  all  Aveeds,  particularly  fcutch-grafs  :: 
when  the  ground  is  in  this  form,  let  a  fmall  plough,  with 
tAvo  mould-boards,  be  run  up  and  doAvn  the  field,  at  every 
three  foot  upon  the  flat  furface  :  this  will  compleatly  form 
three  foot  ridges.  If  a  pair  of  drill-harroAvs  be  not  at 
hand,  let  the  crown  of  every  ridge  be  carefully  raked 
clean  and  even  with  an  iron  rake,  and  one  row  of  feed 
drilled  Arery  thin,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  every  ridge,  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  (the 
beginning  of  May  may  do)  and  be  carefully  covered. 
This  fowing  of  the  feed  may  be  done  by  hand,  if  a  drill- 
plough  be  not  ready.  By  a  mafler’s  attendance,  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  in  a  day. 

Thus  it  may  remain  till  weeds  begin  to  appear,  when 
the  hoe-plough,  or  a  fmall  common  one,  fhould  take 
aAvay  every  alternate  fide  of  the  ridges,  as  near  the  lucern  as 
can  be  with  fafety  (I  go  Avithin  tAvo  or  three  inches  of  my 
drilled  crops.)  In  three  or  four  days,  return  the  mould  to 
the  former  places  with  the  plough,  and  then  proceed  to 
take  off  the  other  fides  of  the  ridges  in  like  manner,  and 
return  it  as  before. 

If  the  ground  be  made  in  good  condition  before  fow¬ 
ing,  a  crop  may  be  mowed  in  July,  the  produce  of 

which 
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which  will  furprife  any  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  plant. 

In  September  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  again  ;  but  if  in  the 
intermediate  time  weeds  fhould  appear,  let  the  hoeing 
be  repeated ;  thus  the  weeds  will  be  deitroyed  the  firlt 
year. 

After  the  fecond  cutting,  fend  in  the  plough  again,  and 
take  off  the  Tides  of  every  ridge  within  about  fix  inches  of 
the  plants,  and  fo  let  them  remain  till  February,  when  the 
plough  fhould  return  the  mould  to  every  ridge  ;  and  in 
May  die  grafs  will  be  ready  for  cutting,  and  will  continue 
to  afford  a  crop  every  month  during  the  fummer. 

The  hoeing  fhould  be  repeated,  as  before  directed,  as 
often  as  weeds  appear ;  but  obferve  never  to  horfe-hoe  it 
when  the  ground  has  any  adhefion. 

The  hoeing  before  the  winter  is  to  keep  the  plants  dry 
during  that  feafon,  and  to  meliorate  the  foil  of  the  alleys 
by  the  influence  and  mechanical  operation  of  the  winter 
frofts. 

To  keep  my  letter  within  reafonable  compafs,  I  have 
been  fhort  in  my  directions,  but  to  practicable  farmers,  I 
hope,  fufliciently  plain ;  if  not,  any  neceffary  explanation 
1  lhall  chearfully  furnifh. 

Your  readers  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  after  the  fir  ft 
preparation  of  the  ground,  if  they  horfe-hoe  the  crop  re¬ 
gularly  every  year,  the  dung  which  Mr.  Rocque’s  friend 
recommends  (as  it  may  be  got  eafily  at  in  London)  may  be 
faved  for  other  purpofes,  as  by  this  method  of  managing 
lucern,  the  crop  and  ground  will  be  improving  every  year. 

I  appeal  then  to  every  impartial  judge,  whether  this 
method  is  not  cheaper  than  the  ploughing, harrowing,  and 
dunging,  fo  warmly  recommended  by  your  correfpondent. 
It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  urge,  that  a  crop  raifed  in  this 
way  will,  ever  after  the  firft  year,  be  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
rior,  to  Mr.  Rocque’s,  as  the  gentleman  admits  as  large 
crops  may  be  raifed  in  the  drill  way. 

I  am  a  ftranger  to  Mr.  Rocque 'and  his  friend.  I  have 
no  other  motives  in  troubling  you  on  this  fubjeCt,  than  a 
public  benefit  to  mankind,  and  a  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Tull,  whofe  fuperior  ingenuity,  I  blufh  to  own  it, 
hath  {hone  in  France,  to  the  reproach  of  Englifhmen. 
And  were  we  all  to  join  in  opinion  with  your  correfpon¬ 
dent  (who  fays,  “  It  would  be  well  were  we  to  improve 
our  old  p radices,  before  we  even  attempt  to  bring  the 
new  ones  into  general  ufe”)  we  fhould  indiferiminately 
merit  the  pity  of  all  nations  for  our  perverfenefs.  Per¬ 
haps,  had  Tull  been  a  foreigner,  his  fyftem  would  have 
been  eflablifhed  amongft  us  long  ago. 

The  author  of  the  former  account  not  being  fatisfied 
with  the  reafons  offered  by  his  antagonift,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply;  which  we  thought  neceffary  to  infert,  that 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themfelves,  and  follow  the  me¬ 
thod  that  {hall  appear  to  them  the  moft  rational. 

I  troubled  you  the  beginning  of  laft  year  with  a  letter 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  lucern,  which  you  were  fo  obliging  as 
to  infert  in  your  firft  volume,  page  339. 

I  am  ftill  an  advocate  for  Mr.  Rocque’s  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  in  preference  to  Mr.  Miller’s,  as  far  as  regards  this 
plant ;  and  that  for  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  I  imagine  the 
farmer  will  be  much  more  likely  to  adopt  the  firft  than  the 
laft  ;  and  the  culture  of  lucern  can  produce  very  little  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  nation,  unlefs  it  is  generally  adopted  by  the 
common  farmers. 

My  reafon  for  troubling  you,  or  your  readers,  at  this 
time,  is  to  remind  you,  that  Mr.  Rocque’s  fmall  trad, 
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lately  publifhed,  contains  fome  particulars  refpeding  lit-, 
cern,  which  were  not  noticed  in  my  former  letter,  and 
therefore  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  now  laid  before 
your  readers. 

The  firft  of  thefe  particulars  relates  to  the  manner  of 
fowing  the  lucern  ;  and  in  this  Mr.  Rccque  differs  widely 
from  Mr.  Miller,  as  he  thinks  it  fhould  not  be  fovvn  with¬ 
out  corn  ;  but  I  will  give  you  Mr.  Rocque’s  own  words, 
as  they  carry  great  weight  with  them.  u  You  muft  not 
fow  lucern  without  corn,  unlefs  your  fpot  of  land  is  too 
fmall  to  ufe  a  harrow  in:  in  that  cafe,  you  muft  fow  it 
in  drills,  and  keep  it  very  clean  hoed.  The  drills  for 
fuch  fmall  fpots  are  to  be  ten  inches  diftant ;  if  wider,  it- 
lodges  in  the  drills.  The  reafon  I  recommend  fowing 
corn  with  it,  is,  to  prevent  the  weeds  choaking  it ;  but, 
you  muft  fow  only  for  half  a  crop  ;  otherwife  your  corn 
will  be  apt  to  deftroy  your  lucern,  efpecially  if  it  proves 
a  wet  feafon,  and  your  corn  is  ftrong.  If  there  is  no 
corn  fown  amongft  it,  you  muft  be  obliged  to  mow  the 
weeds,  and  run  a  chance  of  cutting  the  lucern  with  them  :• 
and,  being  very  fappy,  you  cannot  imagine  how  detri¬ 
mental  it  is  to  bleed  it,  when  young;  but,  when  the  com 
will  be  fit  to  mow,  the  lucern  alfo  may  fafely  be  cut.” 

As  the  duration  of  lucern  has  been  a  queftion  long 
agitated,  and  not,  that  I  know  of,  finally  determined,  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  mention  a  faCt  related  by  this  able  cul¬ 
tivator,  as  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the  planters  of 
lucern. 

“  As  to  the  duration,  it  will  laft  as  long  as  the  ground 
is  kept  clean.  I  faw  fome  at  Mr.  Middlemans,  at  Gran¬ 
tham,  in  his  garden,  that  was  forty  years  old  ;  and  it  was 
very  fine.  To  keep  it  thorough  clean,  you  muft  harrow 
it  every  time  it  is  mowed  ;  and,  if  requifite,  at  Michael-, 
mas,  and  in  February  and  March.  If  you  once  leave  it 
foul,  it  will  be  very  expenfive  to  clean.  You  muft  make 
ufe  of  the  drill-plough :  but  let  the  harrow  be  ever  fo  ftrong, 
you  need  not  fear  its  hurting  it.” 

In  my  letter  to  you,  above-mentioned,  it  is  obferved, 
that  in  preparing  land  for  lucern,  a  trench-ploughing 
would  be  of  great  advantage:  but  in  the  piece  lately  pub¬ 
lifhed,  Mr.  Rocque  fays,  “  In  cafe  you  are  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ftate  of  your  ground,  you  muft  trench -v 
plough  it  twice,  according  to  the  directions  for  ploughing, 
which  are  in  my  Hints  upon  Burnet  a  whereby  the  roots 
will  run  down  the  fooner  out  of  the  reach  of  dry  weather: 
and  if  the  foil,  that  is  turned  up,  be  ever  fofour,  future 
ploughings,  harrowings,  and  manurings,  will  fweeten  it 
fufficiently  for  the  reception  of  the  feed.” 

Mr.  Rocque  adds,  in  this  place,  that  “  Lucern  will 
grow  very  well  in  clay  land,  with  provifo  the  ground 
works  well.  The  difficulty  in  thefe  lands  lies  in  the  har¬ 
rowing;  in  dry  weather  the  ground  being,  fo  very  hard, 
the  harrow  can  do  but  little  good,  unlefs  you  take  the  fea¬ 
fon  between  wet  and  dry  to  harrow  it,  which  you  certainly 
muft.” 

It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  in  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
in  France,  the  inhabitants  mow  their  lucern  when  it  is 
fix  or  feven  inches  high,  in  order  to  kill  the  annual  weeds. 
Of  this  practice  Mr.  Rocque  now  fays,  “  By  my  own  ex-, 
perience,  I  find  they  are  in  the  wrong  ;  for  it  bleeds  it,  fo 
that  the  plants  make  but  little  progrefs  when  cut  fo  young,, 
and  are  a  long  time  in  recovering  it.  It  ought  never  to  be 
cut  but  when  in  bloom.” 

A  great  many  imagine  that  the  feed  might  profitably  be 
faved  in  England ;  but  Mr.  Rocque  is  of  a  different 
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opinion,  and  indeed  I  am  inclined  to  join  with  him  in 
this  refpeCt,  as  in  this  ifland  it  is  at  belt  but  a  precarious 
crop,  and  can  be  imported  fo  cheap,  that  the  feedfman 
can  afford  to  retail  it  at  nine-pence  per  pound,  at  which 
price  it  was  this  year  advertifed.  Mr.  Rocque’s  obferva- 
tion  on  this  point  is  as  follows:  **  In  hot  fummers  the 
feed  may  be  faved  in  England,  but  not  from  the  firft 
growth,  that  being  generally  too  rank,  and  fubjedt  to  rot 
at  bottom :  though  I  think  it  is  needlefs  attempting  to  fave 
any  of  the  feed  in  England  ;  for,  in  the  year  1761,  which 
was  a  very  fine  fummer,  I  tried  to  fave  the  feed  of  the 
fecond  growth,  on  light  land,  but  made  nothing  of  it ; 
not  faving  above  thirty  pounds  of  feed,  upon  four  acres 
and  a  half.  I  alfo  tried,  that  fame  fummer,  to  fave  fome 
off  ftiff  land  ;  but  that  proved  ftill  worfe.” 

I  have  only  now  to  give  you  Mr.  Piocque’s  thoughts  on 
the  value  of  this  grafs,  which,  in  my  opinion,  deferves 
to  be  preferred  to  almoft  all  others. 

This  practical  cultivator  fays,  £C  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  it  ought  not  to  be  cut  but  when  it  is  in  bloffom  ; 
and  that  is  but  three, times  a  year  :  but  after  mowing  the 
third  crop,  you  may,  inftead  of  mowing  the  fourth, 
feed  it :  but  when  frofts  come,  you  muff  take  your  cattle 
off;  becaufe' there  are  always  young  fhoots,  which  would 
be  bruifed,  if  the  cattle  were  not  taken  off.  If  it  is  rank 
in  September,  it  is  dangerous  for  cows,  being  too  feed¬ 
ing  ;  but  turn  horfes  and  fheep  upon  it.  As  there  is  no 
grafs,  as  has  yet  come  to  our  knowledge,  which  gives  the 
cows  fo  much  milk,  you  may  let  them  graze  about  an 
hour,  at  moft,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  dew  is  off. 
'When  made  hay,  it  is  likewife  the  beft  for  milk:  where- 
ever  it  is  much  cultivated,  they  prefer  it  to  all  other  kind 
of  hay. 

When  I  was  at  Monofque,  a  city  in  Provence,  which 
was  about  twenty-feven  years  ago,  the  carriers  fed  their 
horfes  upon  it,  preferably  to  any  other,  without  corn  ; 
and  the  mules  looked  fat  and  in  fine  order.  Six  mules 
which  I  hired  there,  to  carry  my  feeds  at  Nimes,  fed  on 
nothing  elfe,  and  yet  carried  their  load  all  day  long, 
without  unloading.  They  have  the  cuftom  of  hanging 
little  bags  to  their  horfes  or  mules  heads,  wherein  they 
put  lucern,  on  which  they  feed  as  they  go. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  connoiffeurs  to  be  the  moft 
feeding  of  all  pafture,  either  green  or  in  hay.  I  truft  not 
barely  to  report,  but  have  experienced  it  to  be  fo  my- 
felf.  I  had  colonel  Vernon’s  horfe  fent  to  me  from  the 
country,  in  a  very  poor  condition ;  and,  in  fourteen  days, 
he  was  in  very  good  order.  The  colonel  was  furprized  to 
fee  how  he  had  throve  in  that  ftiort  fpace  of  time. 

Many  are  apt  to  condemn  it,  but  it  is  for  want  of 
knowing  its  good  qualities.  It  has  been  introduced  for  a 
long  feries  of  .years  ;  but  fo  little  noticed,  that  one  and 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  two  hundred  weight  of  lu¬ 
cern  grafs  feeds  to  be  fold  amongft  all  the  feedfmen  here  in 
London;  and  I  had  much  ado  to  re-introduce  it ;  but  now, 
within  thefe  three  or  four  years,  there  is  a  prodigious  con- 
fumption  of  it. 

One  Mr.  Beadle,  a  farmer  in  Kent,  has  fourteen  acres 
of  it,  for  which  he  had  a  premium.  When  I  called  upon 
him,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  May  laft,  he  had 
mowed  his  lucern,  aud  fold  it  upon  the  fpot,  for  three 
pounds  or  three  guineas  a  load.  I  blamed  him  for  cutting 
it  fo  young  ;  but  he  told  me  he  was  compelled  to  it,  to 
get  fodder  for  eight  hundred  head  of  fheep,  that  he  had  ; 
but  that,  a  little  while  after,  it  grew  fo  fall,  that  he  could 
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turn  his  fheep  upon  it.  Thofe  that  bought  his  hay  mull 
needs  be  well  acquainted  with  the  goodnefs  of  it,  to  fetch 
it  on  the  fpot,  though  they  were  ten  or  twelve  miles 
diftant. 

It  is  not  foggy,  like  clover  or  tares.  Horfes  will  work 
Avith  it  green,  as  well  as  with  hay  or  corn :  they  do  not 
fweat  with  it,  as  they  do  with  other  green  fodder.  I 
have  been  told,  one  of  our  poft-mafters  kept  his  horfes 
both  winter  and  fummer  with  it,  and  that  his  horfes  were 
the  beft  on  the  road.  They  objedf,  the  hay  of  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  :  it  is  no  more  difficult  than  clover.  All 
hay  is  difficult  to  make  in  wet  .weather :  but  when  it  is  a 
bad  feafon  to  make  hay,  do  as  Mr.  Allen  does  ;  put  it  up 
in  ricks  when  dry,  and  between  every  bed  of  hay,  of  any 
kind,  put  a  layer  of  fait,  and  that  will  recover  all  the  da¬ 
mage  the  rain  can  have  done. 

I  have  done  it  myfelf,  this  Arery  laft  year,  Avith  a  rick  of 
burnet :  to  about  twelve  loads  I  have  put  a  fack  of  fait 
amongft  it ;  and  every  time  my  horfe  comes  near  it,  he  eats 
it  very  eagerly,  though  he  can  get  but  at  the  outfide  of  it. 
It  will  keep  in  ricks  as  long  as  any  hay. 

Multitudes,  at  prefent,  are  pretty  Avell  acquainted  Avith 
the  excellence'  of  both  thefe  graffes :  but  if  any  doubt  the 
truth  of  Avhat  I  affert,  let  them  take  the  trouble  to  enquire 
into  it,  of  Mr.  Shennelly,  the  tobacconift,  at  Houndf- 
ditch ;  to  whom  I  have  fent  a  load  of  lucern,  and  am  to 
fend  another  load  of  the  fame,  and  half  a  load  of  burnet 
hay. 

Thofe  Avho  are  not  fatisfied  with  the  theory,  may  be 
convinced  of  the  practical  part,  by  feeing  a  field  of  mine 
of  lucern,  of  four  acres  and  a  half,  at  Batteriea,  and  the 
manner  of  working  the  harrow.” 

From  Avhat  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjeCt  of  lucern,  I 
hope  your  farming  readers  will  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
culture  of  it ;  as,  if  they  are  not  blind  to  their  interefts, 
they  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  the  many  advantages 
which  would  refult  to  them  from  fo  doing.  Mr.  Rocque’s 
method  of  cultivating  this  plant  differs  hut  little  from  the 
manner  in  Avhich  they  raife  clover  ;  and  the  profit  to  the 
landholder  will  be  abundantly  greater.  Mufeum  Rujiicurn , 
vol.  iv.  p.  259. 

The  following  method  of  cultivating  lucern,  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  very  ingenious  performance,  entitled,  EJJays 
on  Hufbandry ,  the  principal  intention  of  which  is  to  re¬ 
commend  a  neAvly  difeovered  method  of  culti\rating  this 
plant. 

Mr.  Rocque,  as  may  be  feen  above,  has  adopted  the 
old  Roman  method  of  foAving  it,  broad-caft,  and  harrow¬ 
ing  the  land  from  time  to  time  by  Avay  of  deftroying  the 
weeds.  Mr.  Miller  recommends  the  neAv,  or  drill,  huf- 
bandry  for  the  culture  of  lucern;  but  the  author  of  the 
Effays  above-mentioned  differs  from  both  thefe  pradlical 
cultivators,  and  raifes  his  lucern  in  a  nurfery ;  after  which 
he  removes  the  young  plants,  and  having  cut  off  their 
ftalks  and  tap  roots,  tranfplants  them,  with  great  regula¬ 
rity,  into  the  field  Avhere  they  are  to  ftand  for  a  crop. 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  decide  Avhich  is  the  beft  method ; 
yet  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  1  knoAv  it  may  be  raifed  to 
confiderable  profit,  both  in  Mr.  R.ocque’s  Avay,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  laid  doAvn  in  the  new,  or  horfe-hoeing, 
hufbandry. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  it  may  fucceed  by  tranfplantation  ; 
yet  I  greatly  fear  that  the  expences  in  this  method  will 
when  applied  to  any  confiderable  extent  of  land,  greatly 
exceed  the  worth  of  the  crop^  .Thefe 
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Thefe  Eflays  being  too  learned  for  the  honed  farmer’s 
reading,  it  is  very  improbable  they  fhould  ever  tall  into 
his  hands ;  yet,  as  it  is  a  great  pity  he  fhould  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  judge  for  himfelf  in  a  matter  which  may  turn  out 
fo  much  to  his  advantage,  we  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
tranfcribing  a  few  pages  of  the  fecond  EfTay,  which  more 
immediately  treats  of  the  culture  of  lucern  by  this  new 
method  of  tranfplanting. 

In  this  extract  we  have  omitted  all  reafonmgs  that  might 
render  the  narration  obfcure  to  the  farmer ;  not  that  we 
bad  ourfelves  any  objection  to  them,  or  did  not  approve 
of  them,  but  that  we  were  willing  the  honed  cultivator 
fhould  have  as  much  of  this  matter  laid  before  his  view, 
in  a  plain  manner,  as  was  neceffary  for  him  to  underdand 
it:  when  this  is  done,  he  may  judge  for  himfelf;  and  if 
on  trial  he  finds  the  method  here  recommended  anfwer,  his 
bed  way  will  be  to  adopt  it  in  his  future  practice. 

Whoever  propofes  to  fovv  a  lucern-nurfery,  or  en¬ 
gages  in  any  larger  undertaking  of  cultivating  whole  fields 
of  fainfoin,  trefoil,  buck-wheat,  fpurrey,  fenugreek,  fweet 
melilot,  &c.  would  be  no  ways  ill-advifed,  if  he  prepared 
a  bit  of  ground,  and  fowed  a  fpoonful  of  the  feeds  about 
a  fortnight  before  he  propofed  to  fow  his  larger  quantity  ; 
fmee,  from  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of  this  little  attempt, 
he  may  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  the  feedfman  has  Ap¬ 
plied  him  with  feeds  fit  for  vegetation.  Without  iuch  pre¬ 
caution,  a  whole  year  may  be  lod  ;  which  is  a  mortifying 
circumdance  in  matters  of  hufbandry. 

In  the  end  of  March,  1757,  a  common  day-labourer 
was  ordered  to  fow  a'  pound  and  a  half  of  lucern-feed,  and 
keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds.  The  feed  was  fown 
on  one  of  the  lead  promifing  pieces  of  land  in  all  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  this  was  done  by  exprefs  order ;  for  it 
was  thought  unfair  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  better  foil 
than  the  commoned  fort  of  grafs-fields.  T.he  fpot  ci 
earth  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes,  both  of  nurfery  and  tranf- 
plantation,  was,  informer  times,  a  kitchen -garden  :  but 
the  good  foil,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  had  been 
removed  for  the  fake  of  manuring  a  corn-field.  [To 
which  we  diall  jud  add,  that  the  attempt  was  made  in  an 
hilly  country,  where  the  daple  earth  is  naturally  fnallow.] 
What  remained  was  a  cold,  yellow,  clammy  dratum, 
which  the  country  people  looked  upon  as  mere  clay ;  but, 
its  nature  having  fince  been  better  examined,  it  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  imperfect  clay,  and  imperfed  marie.  No 
manure  worth  mention  was  uled  upon  it,  as  will  appear 
bv  the  fequel. 

'  To  all  feeming  appearance,  little,  or  next  to  nothing, 
could  be  expeded  from  a  piece  of  ground  of  fuch  an  un- 
promifing  cad ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  experiment  pro¬ 
ved  fuccefsful  and  eafy. 

By  the  middle  of  Augud,  the  plants  were,  fome  of 
them,  eighteen  inches  high  ;  and  many  of  them  blanched 
out,  fubdivided  themfelves,  and  made  very  fine  fide-fhoots: 
upon  which  it  was  refolved  to  venture  upon  the  fecond 
part  of  the  experiment,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
by  M.  de  Chateauvieux  ;  therefore  taking  the  advantage 
of  a  moid  feafon,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  (which 
feafon,  by  the  way,  did  not  lad  long)  we  performed  the 
work  in  the  following  manner.  But  here  let  it  be  jud 
obferved,  in  paffing  along,  that  the  time  of  the  year, 
pitched  upon  for  tranfplanting,  was,  at  lead,  tnree  weeks 
too  late  for  England,  though,  perhaps,  highly  proper  for 
the  territory  of  Geneva,  or  the  fouthern  parts  of  b  ranee. 
This  therefore  is  fet. down  as  one  of  the  mutatis  mutcindii 
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fo  indifpenfibly  necefiary  in  matters  of  agriculture,  when 
the  practice  of  one  country  is  copied  in  another. 

Fird  the  roots  were  dug  up  carefully  ;  orders  being 
given  before-hand  not  to  attempt  drawing  them,  even 
with  the  fmalled  degree  of  violence,  till  the  earth  was 
entirely  loofened  at  topand  at  bottom.  In  the  next  place, 
the  long  tap-roots  were  cut  off  eight,  nine,  or  ten  inches, 
difcretionally,  below  the  crown  of  the  plant  (the  feiflars 
being  generally  applied  jud  beneath  the  forks  of  the  root, 
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if  it  be  a  branching  root :)  then  the  dalks  were  clipped 
about  five  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  plant ;  and  the 
remaining  plant,  after  thefe  amputations,  (which  may  ap- 
pear,  at  fird  fight,  to  be  very  bold  ones)  was  thrown  in¬ 
to  a  large  veffel  of  water  which  dood  by  for  that  purpofe, 
in  the  fhade.  Such  refrediment  is  no  ways  unneceflary  ; 
for  this  plant  is  very  impatient  of  heat  and  fun-fhine  after 
it  is  taken  up ;  nay,  to  fuch  a  degree,  (at  lead  the  fird 
half  year  of  its  growth)  that  one  may  almod  call  it  a  fen- 
fitive  plant.  The  fame  day,  making  ufe  of  a  dibble,  or 
fetting-diek,  and  filling  every  hole  with  water  before  the 
roots  are  put  in,  we  tranfplanted  them  in  rows,  two  feet 
afunder,  and  each  plant  fix  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  hav¬ 
ing  fird  made  little  drills,  or  channels,  and  fprinkled,  or 
half  filled,  them  with  fea-fand  and  wood-afiies  kept  dry 
(two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  ;)  which  was 
done  with  a  view  of  loofening  the  foil,  and  giving  a  little 
warmth  to  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  natuially  cold  and 
clayey  ;  nor  was  any  other  manure  ufed.  The  drills 
were  afterwards  once  watered,  to  take  ofl  the  drynefs 
and  heat  of  the  allies.  The  roots  were  placed  firmly  in 
the  ground,  and  two  inches  of  the  dalks  covered  with, 
mould. 

Yet  here  it  mud  be  freely  acknowledged,  that  the  hopes 
of  pofleffing  a  large  crop  occafioned  one  midake,  which 
we  choofe  rather  to  mention  than  fupprefs,  as  many  people 
may  happen  to  entertain  the  fame  falfe  expeftances.  The 
midake  was  that  we  made  our  rows  two  feet  afunder, 
which  was  over-narrow;  and  placed  the  plants,  in  the. 
lines,  only  fix  inches  apart,  which  brought  them  nearer 
together  than  they  ought  to  have  dood,  even  though  the 
ground  was  very  poor  :  nor  did  we  forefee,  that  horfe-hoc 
ploughing  is  five  times  more  efficacious,  as  well  as  cheaper, 
than  hand-hoeings. 

Therefore,  after  frequent  experiments,  fince  made,  it 
appears  bed  to  make  the  lines  three  feet  four  inches  didant 
from  each  other:  and  if  the  foil  be  good.,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  allow  each  plant  a  foot  didance  one  from  another 
in  the  lines,  for  thus  the  hand-hoers  will  work  more 
commodioufly,  and  a  little  hoe-plough  may  be  guided 
fafely  up  and  down  the  intervals,  which  will  fave  a  great- 
deal  of  trouble :  nor  will  the  future  crops  be  leffened,  by 
fuch  thin  tranfplanting,  half  fo  much  as  may  be  imagined 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  plants  will  be  larger,  more 
juicy  and  better  taded  ;  which  circumdance  maybe  ex¬ 
tended  in  favour  of  the  New  Hudiandry  in  general.  Space 
and  culture  improve  the  herbage  and  feeds  of  plants  ;  in. 
proof  whereof  I  have  been  allured,  from  good  authority, 
that  all  the  corn,  raifed  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  fells  at 
an  advanced  price  ;  being  larger,  brighter,  and  healthier 
than  common  corn,  and,  confequently,  more  fit  foi  fovv  - 
ing,  or  making  bread. 

But,  by  way  of  confirming  the  neceffity  of  allowing 
lucern  roots  a  good  fiiareof  fpace,  a  friend  of  the  author’s 
I  filled  an  acre  with  plants,  according  to  the  fird  directions ; 

I  but,  the  foil  proving  extremely  good,  and  free  from  weeds  ,, 
l  ’  Ui 
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•it  foon  appeared  that  the  roots  flood  too  clofe:  in  confe- 
quence  whereof,  every  other  plant  was  taken  up  the  next 
autumn,  and,  a  t'refh  acre  of  land  being  properly  prepared 
to  receive  them,  he  thus  gained  a  new  plantation  of  lu- 
cern,  at  a  fmall  expence,  with  little  trouble :  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  it  is  thought  the  fecond  acre  bore  a 
larger  quantity  of  herbage  than  the  firfl  would  have  done, 
if  the  plants  had  continued  as  they  were,  without  being 
thinned,  to  the  amount  of  one  half.  Of  courfe,  there  is 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  this  flight  hint,  which  took  its  rife 
from  mere  accident,  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  quite 
nnufeful,  fince  two  acres  may  be  raifed  with  almofl  the 
fame  expence  as  a  fingle  acre. 

In  ten  days,  though  a  drought  fucceeded,  fome  trans¬ 
planted  plants  made  fhootsof  three  inches  height ;  which 
vigorous  growth  gave  better  hopes  than  had  been  conceived 
at  firft. 

It  was  alfo  fome  encouragement  to  the  undertaker,  that 
he  found  wild  lucern  within  two  mufket  fhots  of  the 
place  where  the  nurfery  -was  formed.  Thefe  plants  were 
certainly  aborigines ;  for  they  grew  in  a  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  where  the  name  of  lucern  had  rarely  been  heard  of, 
except  by  gentlemen.  Befides,  no  perfon  curious  in  hus¬ 
bandry  would  have  ventured  fowing  the  feeds  in  fuch  an 
unprom ifing  piece  of  ground;  for  the  field,  where  the 
wild  lucern  grew,  was  a  fort  of  coarfe,  uncultivated 
morafs,  and  valued  only  at  about  two  fhiilings  and  Sixpence 
an  acre. 

Yet  flill  the  approach  of  winter  made  many  perfons 
doubtful  concerning  the  luccefs  of  this  new  plantation  ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  fome  Satisfaction  to  recoiled,  that 
there  islefs  harfh,  fevere  cold  in  England  (and  that  almofl 
by  one  third)  than  in  the  territory  of  Geneva,  where  the 
original  experiment  was  made,  and  where  the  plant  we 
are  fpeaking  of  has  been  known  to  thrive  fo  extremely 
well. 

At  length  the  winter  palled  over,  and,  out  of  four 
thoufand  roots,  only  thirty  or  forty  periflied,  whether  by 
frofls,  immoderate  rains,  or  any  other  accident,  is  hard 
to  fay  :  but  the  labourer  filled  up  all  the  vacant  fpaces 
from  the  nurfery  in  about  an  hour,  and  in  April,  1758 
moftof  the  plants  were  nearly  equal  in  Size  and  flrength  ; 
cf  a  deep  juicy  verdure,  with  few  or  no  difcoloured  Sickly 
leaves:  but,  May  the  eighth,  people  counted  Sixty  Items 
from  one  particular  root,  and  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of 
fome  chofen  plants  weighed  near  half  a  pound  at  one 
cutting.  Yet  we  learn,  by  experience,  that  iucern  mult 
only  be  confidered  as  in  a  progreffive  flate,  till  the  third 
fummer  after  tranfplanting ;  and  thenM.  du  Hamel  allures 
us,  that  one  flourilhing  plant  will  produce  a  pound  of  well- 
dried  hay  ;  which  is  faying  a  great  deal,  and  much  more 
than  I  could  ever  verify;  for  if  a  fingle  plant  produces 
one  pound  of  hay,  it  mufl  have  weighed  four  pounds 
when  it  was  green.  Yet  I  have  received  an  account  from 
an  eminent  phyfician  in  our  own  country,  (who  planted 
two  acres  of  lucern  by  my  directions)  that  many  of  his 
plants,  in  the  fecond  year,  yielded  near  half  a  pound  of 
hay  each  plant. 

As  an  acre  of  lucern,  thus  managed,  will  contain  more 
roots  than  one  is  apt  to  imagine  at  firft  guefs,  how  great 
mult  the  produce  be  of  four  or  five  cuttings  every  year, 
and  thofe  confeffedly  the  moft  nourilhing  and  palatable 
food  that  cattle  can  eat!  For  thus  much  is  certain, 
amongft  other  advantages,  that,  if  a  field  be  induftrioufly 
hoed,  ploughed  in  the  intervals  and  fpaces,  and  hand- 
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weeded  in  the  rows,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
almofl  fure,  that  horfes,  cows,  or  fheep,  will  hardly  find 
a  fingle  weed  in  a  large  quantity  of  green  food. 

W e  will  now  mention  the  flate  of  our  tranfplanted  lu¬ 
cern  in  its  fecond  year,  namely,  1758. 

And  here  let  it  be  remembred,  that  what  cultivators 
call  a  proper  time  for  cutting  is,  when  the  plants  are  about 
fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  high,  at  an  average,  throughout 
the  field  :  but  this  mufl  be  underftoodin  a  relative  fenfe, 
for  fome  plants  will  be  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  others 
may  not  be  above  ten  inches,  or  one  foot,  in  height,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumftances  of  health,  fpace,  fituation,  &c. 
of  the  feveral  roots. 

The  cuttings  of  the  year  1758  were  as  follows :  May 
8th,  June  7th,  July  12th,  Augufl  20th,  and  OClober 
1  ft. 

In  the  year  1759,  it  was  cut  five  times,  and  fix  times 
in  1760  ;  which  made  fixteen  cuttings  in  three  years. 
Nay  by  the  ninth  of  April,  in  1760,  fome  of  the  lucern 
plants  were  near  feventeen  inches  high,  at  a  time  when  no 
field  in  the  neighbourhood  had  grafs  of  four  inches  height, 
though  you  took  five  or  fix  acres  together.  The  fame  lu¬ 
cern  was  cut  twice,  before  any  hay-making  began  in  thrn 
country  round  it,  if  we  except  fome  few  meadows  lying 
near  market-towns. 

Having  carried  on  my  firfl  experiment  thus  far,  upon 
almofl  as  unpromifing  a  piece  of  land  as  could  be  found, 
and  being  fallible  I  had  made  fome  miftakes  from  want  of 
experience  (having  as  yet  never  feen  any  tranfplanted 
lucern  in  England)  I  gave  diredlioris  for  making  a  final! 
plantation  in  Berkfhire,  but  flill  took  care  to  choofe  a  field 
that  could  hardly  be  called  middling  land.  It  was  over¬ 
run  with  coarfe  weeds,  had  been  long  out  of  tillage,  and 
the  earth  in  moft  places,  was  hardly  four  inches  above  a 
bed  of  chalk  ;  which  (let  farmers  fay  what  they  pleafe  of 
it,  in  refpedl  to  faintfoin)  is  no  ways  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  lucern,  efpecially  if  the  latter  be  tranfplanted  ; 
for  the  chalk  flakes,  when  thaws  and  rains  come  on  ;  and 
it  either  heaves  the  plants  out  of  the  ground,  or  expofes 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  too  much  to  the  cold.  Yet  upon 
this  I  ventured  with  my  eyes  open  ;.  for  Pliny  (whole 
authority  I  fcruple  not  to  take,  when  I  have  no  other) 
had  given  me  a  caution  concerning  lucern  raifed  upon 
chalky  lands :  but  what  induced  me  to  make  the  attempt 
was,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  might  not  lead  me  to 
fay  more  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment  than 
other  people  may  hope  to  find. 

The  little  field,  or  clofe,  confided  of  one  rood  of 
ground,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  which  we  threw  into 
fifty-four  rows,  each  row  containing  one  hundred  and  ten 
plants,  or  five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty  in  the 
whole.  In  the  fecond  year  after  tranfplanting,  (and 
lucern  is  not  then  arrived  to  its  due  fize)  and  at  die 
firfl  annual  cutting,  (which  is  not  the  bell  cutting,  as 
the  herbage  fuffers  much  from  the  winter)  I  weighed, 
out  of  curiofity,  a  parcel  of  the  prime  plants,  which 
one  with  another,  weighed  about  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  each.  But  fuppofing  that  every  plant  weighed 
only  one  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  admitting  we  give 
up  the  fixth  cutting,  (which  is  more  than  one  needs  to 
do)  then  the  crop  of  forty  perches,  or  one  fourth  of  an 
acre,  amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  return  of  ten  tons, 
at  leafl,  of  green  lucern  per  acre. 

An  acre  of  tranfplanted  lucern,  rightly  managed,  will 
bring  in  five  pounds  a  year,  free  and  clear  from  all  ex¬ 
pen  ces. 
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pences,  and  that  for  a  confiderable  tratt  of  time.  Now 
certainly  this  advantage  deferves  well  to  be  confidered ;  foi 
the  hufbandman  is  laid  to  be  a  good  manager  who  makes 
three  rents  each  year ;  a  firft  for  the  landlord,  a  fecond 
for  labour,  &c. '  and  a  third  for  himfelf :  but  an  acre 
of  lucern  will  for  feveral  years  produce  five  rents,  clear 
of  all  out-goings  for  rates,  rent,  workmen,  manure,  &c. 
fuppofing  the  land  to  be  let  at  fifteen  {hillings  an  acre, 
as  ufually  happens  in  mofl  eftates  that  lie  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  cities  and  market  towns.  On  the  contrary; 
if  land  be  dearer  near  rich  populous  places,  the  ground 
will  be  better,  and  the  produce  more  advantageous. 
This  gives  lucern  its  value  near  towns  and  cities,  where 
two  or  three  acres  may  be  rented,  but  ten  or  twenty 
cannot ;  and  fure  it  is  fome  advantage  in  hufbandry  to 
make  one  acre  fupply  the  place  of  two  or  three,  and 
efpecially  where  it  is  difficult  to  rent  lana,  even  at  a 
very  high  price. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  profits  arifing  from  tranfplanted 
lucern  have  been  no  ways  exaggerated  in  my  account; 
for  by  fome  collateral  observations,  it  may  be  eafy  to  carry 
the  value  of  an  acre  fomething  higher  than  has  been  here 
reprefented.  Suppofe  green  vetches  (which  are  rarely  cut 
more  than  once)  and  green  lucern  to  be  of  equal  value  as 
food  for  horfes  (which  is  making  a  fuppofition  no  good 
writer  in  Hufbandry  will  allow  to  the  advantage  of 
lucern;)  now  a  perch  of  green  vetches  (if  the  crop  be 
good)  fells  for  fixpence  at  feventy  miles  diftance  from 
London,  and  a  perch  of  tranfplanted  lucern  will  weigh  as 
much,  or  very  nearly  as  much,  at  two  cuttings,  out  of 
the  four  or  five  annual  cuttings  ;  which  (every  circum- 
flance  being  duly  confidered)  brings  an  acre  of  lucern  (to 
fay  the  leaft  of  its  advantages  in  hufbandry)  to  be  of 
equal  value  with  two  acres  and  a  half  of  vetches  ;  not  to 
mention  that  lucern  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  vetches  are 
annual ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  makes  a  new  difference 
jn  point  of  profit. 

As  I  think  it  unfair  to  fupprefs  any  unfuccefsful  cir 
cumflances  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  I  will  here  ingenu 
oufly  confefs,  that  the  mofl:  material  of  my  miftakes  were 
thefe  :  I  followed  my  foreign  inftruttions  (which,  at 
that  time,  were  but  few)  with  too  much  diffidence,  and 
in  too  literal  a  manner.  I  was  not  enabled,  through 
want  of  experience,  to  adapt  the  hufbandry  practices  of 
other  nations  to  the  Englifh  climate.  I  tranfplanted  too 
late,  filled  my  rows  too  full,  and  allowed  not  fufficient 
fpace  for  the  intervals.  By  following  the  French  direc¬ 
tions  over  clofely,  1  cut  the  tap-roots  too  fhort  in  the  beft 
plants,  and  knew  not  (as  it  is  a  point  unmentioned  by 
any  cultivator  of  lucern)  how  to  manage  a  root  that  was 
very  fmall.  The  means  of  avoiding  and  re&ifying  all 
which  miftakes  and  difficulties  are,  by  the  help  of  fubfe- 
'  quent  experience,  carefully  pointed  out. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  confidering  how  to  apply  a 
field  of  lucern,  carefully  and  induftrioufly  cultivated,  to 
the  greateft  advantage.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
plantation  to  conflft  of  two  acres,  and  thatfour  large  horfes 
are  to  be  fupplied  with  green  fodder,  from  the  end  of 
April  till  Michaelmas  Now,  in  order  to  manage  this 
affair  with  dexterity,  count  the  number  of  rows  or  lines 
in  the  lucern  field,  and  place  in  one  of  the  head-lands 
thirty  land-marks,  at  equal  diftances  ;  and  thus,  having 
cut  a  proper  portion,  day  by  day,  you  will  be  ready  to 
begin  afrefh,  after  the  laft  cutting. 

When  I  fay  you  will  be  ready  to  begin  afrefh  at  the  end 
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of  thirty  days,  I  rnuft  defire  to  be  underftood,  with  a  fmall 
degree  of  latitude :  for  phyfical  accidents  are  fo  numerous 
and  unavoidable  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  plants  (though 
lucern  is  liable  to  fewer  checks  and  mifcarriages  than  mofl 
other  cultivated  field  vegetables)  yet  ftill  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  not  allow  us  to  predict  the  time  of  each  and 
every  periodical  cutting  with  much  certainty  ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  thus  much  may  be  depended  upon,  even  for  fome  years 
fucceffively,  that,  after  the  firft  annual  cutting,  our  di¬ 
rections,  here  given,  will  be  attended  with  no  inconve¬ 
nience  to  the  owner  ;  for  there  will  rarely  be  more  than 
three  or  four  days  difference  between  the  times  of  the 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  cuttings  :  nor  will  the  want  of 
lucern  fodder,  during  fuch  fhort  intervals,  be  of  the  leaft 
ill  confequence  ;  for,  furely,  that  hufbandman  muff:  be  a 
very  improvident  manager  who  has  not  other  grafs  fields 
by  way  of  a  momentary  fupply. 

The  times,  therefore,  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
annual  cuttings,  are  tolerably  certain  ;  but  the  firft  cut¬ 
ting,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  winter,  may  be  ac¬ 
celerated,  or  retarded,  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  and, 
perhaps,  a  month. 

The  time  of  the  fifth  cutting  is  alfo,  in  fome  degree, 
variable  and  uncertain,  as  the  folar  heat  decreafes,  and 
the  days  grow  fhorter.  A  fixth  cutting,  which  is  feldom 
of  much  confequence,  chiefly  depends  on  a  fortunate  fea-> 
fon,  in  conjunction  with  the  induftrious  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  cultivator. 

From  this  fucceflion  of  frefh  green  food  appears  one 
Angular  advantage  in  raiflng  lucern  :  and  in  the  next 
place  care  muft  be  taken,  that  your  plantation  be  always 
proportionable  to  your  number  of  cattle ;  or,  in  other 
words,  let  it  be  a  rule  to  you  to  have  rather  over  much 
lucern,  than  too  little  ;  for  then  one  cutting  may  be  fet 
apart  for  hay,  which  may  be  given  occafionally  to  favou¬ 
rite  horfes  and  fick  cattle.  But,  in  cafe  no  hay  is  made, 
the  owner  of  the  ground,  even  then,  by  means  of  the 
fupplies  he  derives  from  green  lucern,  will  be  enabled  to 
fpare  a  large  quantity  of  other  grafs  for  hay-making ;  and 
thus  two  acres  of  lucern  will  give  him  the  power  of  faving 
two  or  three  tons  of  hay  more  than  he  could  have  faved 
otherwife  ;  confequently  lucern,  in  effeCt,  helps  to  keep 
cattle  both  in  winter  and  fummer. 

By  fuch  fort  of  hufbandry,  and  provident  management, 
the  ftockof  hay  for  winter  will  be  confiderably  increafed, 
and  the  owner  enabled,  for  the  fpace  of  five  months  at 
leaft  in  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  to  allow  his  horfes 
very  nearly  the  fame  quantities  of  green  food  each  day ; 
all  equally  frefh,  wholefome,  and  well  tailed :  which 
Angle  circumftance,  (if  it  related  to  horfes  only)  gives 
lucern  the  preference  over  all  other  forts  of  green  fodder 
hitherto  known,  and  in  proccfs  of  time  may  be  applied 
(as  has  been  experienced  with  much  fuccefs)  to  the  iatting 
of  horned  cattle,  provided  fuch  cautions  are  ufed  as  fliall 
be  fpecified  hereafter,  and  which  ought  always  to  be 
remembered.  Now  whatever  increafes  the  number  of 
cattle,  augments  the  quantity  of  dung  neceflary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  more  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  arable  lands  ; 
and  whatever,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cattle,  aflords 
more  animal  food  to  man,  will  of  courfe  contribute  to¬ 
wards  leflening  the  price  of  meat,  which  will  affift  focicty 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  manuiadlurer  and 
peafant ;  for  the  grand  fecretof  well  managing  a  trading 
populous  country  is  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  fleffi 
and  corn  upon  eafy  terms  ;  for  then  mankind  will  multi- 
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ply  of  courfe  (fuppofmg  the  government  to  be  mild  and 
equal ;)  nor  will  other  nations  underfel  us  in  the  com¬ 
modities  we  export  to  foreign  markets. 

Now  lucern,  in  matters  of  hulbandry,  comes  the  nearefl 
of  any  article  yet  known,  towards  attaining  the  points  here 
propofed  ;  forafmuch  as  one  acre  of  land,  thus  cultivated, 
will  fupport  as  many  cattle  in  fpring,  fummer,  and  a  part 
of  autumn,  as  four  acres  of  common,  natural,  upland 
grafs  did  before.  But  this  ufe  of  lucern  is  greater,  if 
land  be  fcarce  ;  or  if  the  nation  be  populous,  and  the  foil 
has  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  the  old  hufban- 
dry:  for  then  the  introducing  this  plant  is,  in  effe£l, 
the  fame  as  creating  new  land,  if  the  fuperior  produce  of 
lucern,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  be  fairly  confidered 
by  us. 

Yet  one  thing  mull  be  well  underflood  in  the  new 
practice  of  railing  lucern.  Negligent  hufbandmen,  and 
fuch  as  expedt  good  crops  without  labour,  expence,  fre¬ 
quent  ploughings,  weedings,  &c.  would  adl  a  wife  part  in 
not  attempting  to  cultivate  the  plant  here  mentioned :  nor  is 
it  advifable  for  gentlemen  of  fortune  to  commit  this  part 
of  hulbandry  to  bailiffs  and  fervants,  who  (be  their  maf- 
ters  advantage  ever  fo  great)  will  not  like  the  labour 
(though  they  were  well  paid  for  it)  of  turning  fields  into  a 
fort  of  gardens,  and,  befides  all  this,  may  conceive  a  pre¬ 
judice  againlt  improvements,  and  take  fome  fmall  delight 
to  fee  them  mifcarry:  fo  that  all  random,  carelefs,  and 
infincere  methods  of  culture  mull  have  nothing  to  do  with 
railing  plants,  which,  though  hardy  and  long-lived  after 
they  attain,  a  certain  age,  yet  are  furprifingly  delicate  and 
tender  when  they  are  young,  or  when  firlt  tranfplanted  ; 
and  more  efpecially  if  wild  couch-grafs  and  other  weeds 
Ihould  fpring  up  amongil  them. 

For  thefe  reafons,  at  firft  fetting  out,  I  mull  advife 
every  good  cultivator  to  be  particularly  induftrious  in  the 
extirpation  of  weeds,  and  that  he  over-burdens  not  the 
ftrength  of  the  earlih  from  a  principle  of  avarice,  but  al¬ 
lows  her  the  juft  refrelhments  of  manures,  and  gives  her 
at  leafb  fome  breathing  fpace  of  eafe  and  repofe. 

It  is  highly  unreafonable  to  expedl  fuccefs  in  the 
management  of  this  plant  without  care,  and  highly  im¬ 
probable  (if  the  feeds  are  good)  to  mifcarry  with  due  care. 
It  is  true,  many  people  have  failed  in  the  procefs  of  this 
experiment ;  but  then  one  is  generally  enabled  to  point 
out  the  error,  as  likewife  the  caufe  of  ill  fuccefs,  with 
tolerable  exadlnefs.  To  begin  well  in  cultivating  this 
plant  is  doing  but  little  ;  rules  and  directions  mud  be 
cautioufly  obferved  for  three,  or  two  years  at  lealt.  Few 
people  make  miltakesin  the  beginning  of  an  experiment: 
but,  generally  fpeaking,  after  three  or  four  months  are 
expired,  the  mailer’s  attention  and  keennefs  wear  off,  and 
the  bailiff  or  gardener,  (as  fometimes  the  railing  of  a 
lucern  nurfery  falls  in  the  province  of  the  latter)  are  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  not  to  refrefh  his  memory  :  for  the  ones  does 
not  like  an  additional  trouble  out  of  his  department  (a 
punctilio  which  has  great  weight  with  all  fervants  ;)  and  it 
is  a  maxim  with  the  ocher,  never  to  admit  any  thing  new 
in  matters  of  hulbandry,  but  admire  thofe  forts  of  crops 
which  Columella  deferibes,  crops  that  can  hold  up  their 
heads,  and  profper  under  all  the  negligence  of  a  pretending 
cultivator. 

It  is  true,  many  difficulties  and  difeouragements  attend 
making  experiments.  The  continuance  of  life  is  as  fhort 
as  that  of  art  is  permanent ;  and  few  hulbandry  experi¬ 
ments  can  be  made  oftener  than  once  in  a  year :  nor  mull 


we  reafon  too  much  by  analogy,  from  fuccefs  In  one  pro¬ 
duction,  to  fuccefs  in  another  of  a  different  fpecies.  At¬ 
tention  alfo  is  required,  and  that  even  to  the  minutcll  cir- 
cumflances :  and  again,  too  many  experiments  die  with 
the  obferver ;  which,  though  highly  ufeful,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  confiderable  enough  for  human  vanity  to  eflablifh  a 
fyflem  thereon. 

Yet  flill  all  thefe  difficulties  and  difeouragements  may 
be  counter-balanced  by  the  advantages  which  refult  after¬ 
wards  to  fociety. 

Lucern  cannot  eafily  be  freed  from  manifell  difadvan- 
tages  by  any  other  method  of  culture  than  what  is  here 
recommended.  That  it  has  ufually  mifcarried,  when 
fown  with  fpring-corn,  after  repeated  trials  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  from  the  year  1577  to  1764,  is  well  known  to  many 
readers  ;  for  common  wild  grafs,  and  particularly  couch- 
grafs,  may  be  called  its  deftru&ion,  if  not  its  poifon, 
principally  indeed  by  llarving  the  roots  of  it,  but  probably 
from  its  effluvia  too.  This  likewife  I  have  always  ob¬ 
served  in  plants  of  a  different  fpecies  that  Hand  too  near 
each  other  ;  they  immediately,  as  it  were  by  a  declaration 
of  war,  contend  for  maftery :  the  roots  are  conllantly 
attempting  depredations  and  encroachments  upon  each 
other  ;  whilll  the  flalks,  efpecially  thofe  of  weeds,  make 
the  fame  efforts  in  longitudinal  llioots  ;  and  that  plant, 
which  over-tops  the  other,  provided  the  {hoots  are  equally 
thick  and  ftrong,  always  gains  the  vi£lory,  and,  by  over- 
fhading  and  dripping  upon  its  antagonift,  forces  it  to 
dwindle  away  and  perlffi.  This  ftruggling  for  life  and 
maftery  draws  up  the  plants  too  weak  and  fpindling,  ancL 
the  conquered  plant  ufually  dies.  Now  weeds,  generally 
fpeaking,  are  more  hardy,  favage,  and  hungry,  than  ma¬ 
nured  vegetables.  If  fuch  be  the  cafe,  where  is  there 
a  country  to  be  found  that  abounds  with  foul  grafs  and 
weeds  more  than  England  ?  So  that,  if  lucern  be  fown 
in  the  ufual  way  amongft  corn,  like  ray-grafs,  clover,  and 
hop-trefoil,  no  care  can  keep  an  acre  clean.  It  may  lafE 
two  years,  (only  one  crop  being  tolerable)  and  then  muff 
perifh  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  A  gentleman 
very  lately  made  this  experiment  (in  good  meafure  againlt 
his  judgment)  for  the  fake  of  farmers,  in  hopes  of  finding 
out  a  cheap,  eafy,  and  compendious  method  of  railing 
lucern ;  but  the  crop  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  was 
as  near  being  overpowered  and  ftarved  as  can  be  imagined ; 
which  made  him  venture  to  take  up  and  tranfplant  the  few 
good  roots  that  remained,  which,  being  freed  from  the 
bad  neighbourhood  and  incumbrance  of  coarfe  grafs  and 
other  weeds,  appeared  to  profper  very  well.  Again,  if 
lucern  be  raifed  in  drills,  according  to  the  belt  dire£lions 
hitherto  given  by  our  ingenious  countrymen,  Tull  and 
Miller,  (who,  to  do  them  juffice,.  were  the  firlt  perfons, 
amongil  our  modern  writers,  that  faw  the  great  advantage 
of  this  grafs,  and  preffed  the  culture  of  itftrongly  on  the 
Englifh  nation)  certain  it  is,  that  fuch  a  method  will 
greatly  exceed  the  promifeuous  fowing  of  lucern  with 
fpring-corn.  Yet  Hill,  in  the  practice  of  drilling,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  feeds  may  be  faulty,  and  then  the 
rows  will  appear  naked  and  unfupplied  with  herbage :  nor 
can  the  hopper  be  fuppofed  always  to  drop  the  little  grains 
at  precife  diltances  plant  from  plant.  Neverthelefs,  fuch 
perfons  as  prefer  drilling  may  fill  up  all  the  vacant  ipaces 
with  tranfplanted  roots. 

In  the  method  of  cultivating  lucern,  which  is  here  re¬ 
commended,  an  acre  will  be  found  to  contain  about  fuch  a 
number  of  chofen  healthy  roots  as  the  ground  is  capable 
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of  fupporting,  and  admit  a  greater  number  of  them  than 
the  reader  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  prima  facie ;  for  it 
will  hold,  according  to  my  firft  experiment,  about  twenty- 
fix  thoufand  plants:  but,  if  the  ground  be  clean,  rich, 
and  well  conditioned,  it  may  be  more  advifable  to  obferve 
the  greater  diftances  already  mentioned ;  upon  which 
principle,  the  acre  will  contain  about  thirteen  thoufand 
plants  ;  and  this  is  the  number,  all  things  confidered,  I 
am  moll  inclined  to  recommend  ;  for  the  produce  of  fuch 
an  acre  will  be  full  as  large  and  profitable  as  the  former, 
and  the  ground  will  be  managed  with  lefs  expence  and 
more  convenience. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther,  that,  in  tranfplanting  lu- 
cem,  there  will  be  one  advantage  (and  thatnofmall  one) 
which  can  never  be  obtained  in  drilling,  or  promifeuous 
fowing ;  each  root  will  Hand  at  a  proper  diftance  from  its 
neighbour,  and  receive  its  allowance  of  food  in  due  quan¬ 
tity,  without  diminution.  In  the  next  place,  you  will 
feldom  fee  a  plant  wanting,  and  rarely  (except  by  miftake) 
a  plant  fupernumerary  :  but,  if  a  few  fets  fhould  chance 
to  die,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fupply  the  vacant  fpaces  from  the 
nurfery,  and  that,  as  people  find  by  experience,  in  any 
moifl  day,  from  April  till  the  middle  of  September. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  arifes  from  tranfplant¬ 
ing  lucern  ;  for,  by  cutting  the  tap-root,  you  prevent  its 
penetrating  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular  into  the 
ground,  which  the  plant  naturally  does  in  three  or  four 
years,  except  it  be  obftru&ed  by  a  ftratum  of  rock,  or 
chilled  at  root  by  weeping  fprings,  or  finds  admiflion  in  a 
bed  of  cold  watery  clay.  Then  the  crop  makes  a  poor 
appearance,  or,  perhaps,  goes  off  all  at  once. 

People  who  hand-hoe  or  horfe-hoe  lucern,  need  not 
give  themfelves  much  pain  about  breaking  or  cutting  off  a 
lateral  root  accidentally  ;  not  but  that  fome  care  and  cau¬ 
tion  muft  always  be  ufed  :  however,  what  feems  to  injure 
the  parent-plant  proves,  in  the  end,  no-ways  difadvan- 
tageous  to  it:  for  horizontal,  or  fide  roots,  thus  cut,  or 
broken,  pufh  forth  new  roots  and  filaments  laterally  ;  and 
thus  the  fuckers,  or  tubes  that  fuck  nourifhment,  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  a  caufe  which  had  the  appearance  of  leffening 
their  number.  Yet  tranfplanted  lucern  will  no-ways  bear 
fuch  rude  treatment  as  the  antients  fometimes  gave  to  un- 
tranfplanted  lucern,  when  they  thought  fit  to  make  it  un¬ 
dergo  the  difeipline  of  harrowing. 

How  long  lucern  may  laft  cannot  be  known  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  are  here  related,  namely,  from  the  fpring 
of  1 757  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1764;  but  fome  per- 
fons  of  credit  have  obferved  the  plants  to  continue  in  good 
ftrength  and  health  near  twenty  years.  [I  fuppofe  they 
mean  here  and  there  particular  plants,  and  not  a  whole 
plantation.]  -Tull,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  except  lucern 
be  choaked  or  flarved  by  grafs  and  weeds,  he  hardly  knew 
when  to  fay  it  will  die  a  natural  death  ;  and  probably  it 
may  not  prove  the  lefs  long  lived  for  being  tranfplanted  ; 
fince  hand-hoeings,  horfe-hoeings,  and  digging,  will  give 
new  ftrength  and  health  to  the  plants,  d  he  fpreading  of 
the  roots  will  be  facilitated  by  loofening  the  foil,  and  let¬ 
ting  in  the  good  influences  of  the  atmofphere :  their  growth 
alfo  will  be  augmented  by  giving  them  that  additional 
nourifhment  of  which  the  weeds  defrauded  them  :  and, 
in  the  laft  place,  all  manures  will  more  eafily  reach  them ; 
for  thus  much  is  a  certain  fa<ft  in  hufbandry,  that,  when 
the  ground  is  rendered  clean,  light,  and  penetrable,  the 
roots  love  to  expand  themfelves,  in  order  to  procure  a 
greater  quantity  of  nourifhment. 


I  fairly  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  enabled,  from  my 
own  experience,  to  fix  the  common  duration  of  lucern, 
whether  tranfplanted  or  drilled  (and  that  from  no  difficulty 
in  the  thing  itfelf,  but  becaufe  a  fufficient  number  of  years 
has  not  elapfed  fince  making  my  experiments ;)  but  thus 
much  I  can  take  upon  me  to  fay,  from  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  that  lucern  fown  at  random,  or  by  what  we  call 
Promifeuous  fowing,  as  the  ploughman  fows  rye-grafs  and 
clover,  (whether  with  or  without  fpring-corn)  will  not 
laft  to  any  tolerable  purpofe  above  two  years,  or  three  at 
moft.  But,  as  this  plant  is  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  value, 
where  land  is  dear  andfcarce,  as  near  cities  and  towns,  I  fee 
no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  may 
be  continued  as  a  lucern  plantation  for  half  a  century  at 
leaft:  for  if  the  rows  are  three  feet  four  inches  wide, 
(which  I  look  upon  to  be  a  fine  qua  non )  then,  whenever 
the  old  lucern  decays,  new  lines  may  be  planted  in  the 
middle  of  each  interval,  which  has  lain  fallow,  and  alfo 
been  manured  and  pulverized  for  a  confiderable  number 
of  years  ;  and  thus  progreffively,  vice  verfa ,  to  a  long 
continuance. 

Not  being  able  therefore  to  give  pofitive  fatisfa&ion 
concerning  the  continuance  of  lucern  rightly  managed,  I 
{hall  propofe  fomething  that  is  not  merely  a  query,  and 
which,  perhaps,  may  give  the  reader  an  equivalent  infor¬ 
mation.  In  a  few  words,  it  is  as  follows  :  when  lucern 
is  grown  old,  and  the  owner  propofes  to  break  up  the 
plantation,  layers  might  be  made  from  all  the  principal 
ftalks,  and  removed  into  frefh  ground.  Thefe  layers, 
in  all  probability,  may  fucceed  extremely  well,  according 
to  fome  few  experiments  made  abroad  in  the  years  1 7  5  5 
and  1756. 

As  to  the  expence  and  rifque  of  cultivating  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  of  ground,  agreeably  to  the  method  here  laid  down, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  curious  gentlemen  will  not  be  de¬ 
terred  by  fome  few  minute  difficulties  or  objeftions,  but 
give  the  prefent  experiment  fair,  patient,  and  repeated 
trials  ;  for  neither  the  out-goings  nor  the  hazard  will  be 
very  confiderable.  But  at  prefent  it  is  no-ways  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  perfuade  farmers  (at  leaft  fuch  as  are  in  low  cir- 
cumftances)  to  quit  their  little  certainty  for  an  advantage 
which  may  appear  to  them  quite  uncertain. 

Let  them  wait,  at  leaft  for  a  few  years,  in  hopes  fome 
cheaper  and  more  compendious  method  may  be  difeovered 
for  their  fakes  ;  and  if,  at  prefent,  they  make  any  experi¬ 
ments,  let  them  be  in  fmall. 

The  firft  point  of  confideration,  when  I  undertook  to 
recommend  tranfplanted  lucern  to  the  public,  from  my 
own  experiments,  was  to  bear  conftantly  in  mind  whether 
the  profit  counterbalanced  the  expences  and  labour  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  that  in  a  double  or  even  treble  proportion  ; 
fince,  otherwife,  I  was  doing  little  more  than  poftponing 
utility,  for  the  fake  of  introducing  a  new  fort  of  hufban¬ 
dry,  which  only  deferved  to  be  called  ingenious. 

We  all  know  that  the  farmer  expends  much  money, 
and  gains  very  little  from  a  crop  of  wheat  at  the  expiration 
of  his  twelve  months  ;  but  if  we  take  ten  years  together, 
and  compare  the  profits  of  lucern  on  the  one  hand,  and 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  clover,  on  the  other,  the  ba¬ 
lance  will  certainly  turn  in  favour  of  the  lucern-crops, 
and  that  in  a  proportion  of  three,  or  two,  to  one,  at  leaft. 

The  expence  of  raifing  an  acre  of  lucern  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  we  recommend,  (and  fuppofing  even  digging 
to  be  made  ufe  ol  inftead  of  ploughing)  amounts,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  to  the  following  fums : 

X  x  2  Flne* 
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1.  s.  d. 

Fine-digging  and  picking  thirty  perches  for  a 

nurfery  -  -  -  .  -0120 

Seed . 070 

Hand-weeding  the  nurfery  twice,  and  tranf- 
planting  into  vacant  patches  fuch  plants  as  - 
(land  too  thick  -  -  •  -  -0130 

Digging  an  acre  for  receiving  the  roots  -  -2100 

Transplanting  -  -  -  -  150 

Hand-weeding  and  hand-hoeing  the  rows,  with 
a  four-inch  hoe  that  cuts  downwards,  and 
then  with  a  iarger  plantation-hoe  which 
cuts  horizontally  -  -  -  I  O  o 

Two  horfe-hoeings  -  -  -050 

Total  612  o 


It  is  true,  the  expences  of  raifing  lucern,  in  this 
manner,  will  vary,  when  applied  to  parts  of  England 
different  from  thofe  where  the  experiment  was  made,  as 
the  price  of  labour  may  be  dearer,  and  rents  run  higher  ; 
but  then  the  ground  ought  to  prove  better,  which  will 
balance  the  difference. 

This  plantation  of  lucern  may  be  cut  three  times  the 
firft  year  after  tranfplanting,  as  fome  repayment  for  the 
out-going  expences :  next  year  the  profit  will  be  more 
confiderable. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  prefer  the  drill-method 
of  raifing  lucern,  as  lefs  expenfive,  may  feem  to  fave 
about  two  pounds,  or  more,  upon  an  acre,  at  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things;  but  then  the  rows,  in  cafe  the  crop 
fucceeds  (which  is  a  doubtful  point)  muft  be  thinned  with 
good  judgment,  which  will  coft  money  ;  and  the  vacancies 
in  them  muft  be  filled  atlaft  with  transplanted  roots  :  nay, 
M.  de  Chateauvieux  afferts,  that  drilled  lucern  will  rarely 
be  fo  large  and  flourifhing  as  the  tranfplanted  ;  for  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  horfe -hoeing,  and  the  influence  of  manures,  may 
prove  of  lefs  fervice  to  the  roots  of  the  former,  at  a  depth 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  than  to  the  roots  of  the  latter, 
whofe  fineft  imperceptible  fibres  will  hardly  defeend  above 
a  yard  perpendicular. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  at  what  precife  time  the  affiftance  of  the 
hoe-plough  fhould  be  called  in :  but  the  owner  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  may  venture  on  the  attempt,  I  think,  with  fafety, 
in  three  days  after  the  fecond  cutting,  about  the  beginning 
of  June  ;  for  the  roots  then  will  be  tolerably  well  fettled 
in  the  ground,  and  before  that  time  the  flat  plantation -hoe 
may  be  ufed,  chufing  fuch  an  one  as  is  about  eight  inches 
and  a  half  wide  in  the  cutting  part. 

As  continued  hand-hoeings  will  be  chargeable,  trouble- 
fome,  and  almoft  endlefs  (being  in  truth  little  more  than 
a  temporary  expedient,  and  flight  fcratching  the  furface  of 
the  earth)  remember  to  make  a  light  plough,  with  which 
you  are  to  cultivate  the  fpaces  between  the  rows  ;  and  in 
this  cafe  you  may  either  invent  a  plough  according  to  your 
own  fancy,  or  copy  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  home,  or  in  other 
countries,  on  the  like  occafion. 

The  {hare  of  this  plough  ftiould  be  fharp,  about  fixteen 
inches  long,  with  a  coulter  proportionable  ;  the  plough  it- 
felf  no  heavier  than  a  ftrong  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age  can 
carry :  and  thus  one  horfe,  after  fome  obilrudlions  of  no 
great  confequcnce  in  the  firft  attempt,  will  afterwards  draw 
it  with  eafe.  Yet  ftill  the  trouble  will  be  leflened,  if  the 
field  be  prepared  by  digging  and  picking  up  the  roots  and 
ftones,  inftead  of  common  ploughing,  juft  before  the 
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ground  is  to  receive  the  tranfplanted  roots  :  therefore,  af¬ 
ter  a  full  fecond  confideration,  the  former  practice  is  re¬ 
commended  preferably  to  the  latter  ;  and  if  the  lucern 
(lands  nine  or  ten  years,  the  difference  of  the  expence 
will  not  be  perceived. 

As  the  rows  will  be  one  yard  four  inches  afunder,  there 
will  be  room  fufficient  to  guide  the  plough  fafely  along  the 
intervals,  and  yet  no  room  to  fpare:  it  behoves  the  plough¬ 
man  therefore  to  be  extremely  careful  in  the  flice  he  cuts 
next  the  lines:  fuch  a  ftroke  muft  be  a  (hallow  and  a  dex¬ 
terous  one ;  nor  muft  he  approach  too  nearly.  A  man,  an 
horfe,  and  a  boy  to  lead  the  horfe,  will  manage  an  acre 
in  a  day,  when  they  know  their  bufinefs  ;  for  it  is  more 
a  matter  of  nicety  than  fatigue,  fince  the  ground  plough¬ 
ed  in  an  acre  will  hardly  exceed  half  an  acre. 

After  the  firft  time  of  ufing  the  horfe-hoe  plough  (which 
a  man’s  own  diferetion,  upon  confidering  the  ftrength  of 
the  plants,  will  bed  determine)  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a 
general  rule,  that  it  will  be  always  found  mod  convenient 
to  horfe-hoe  the  intervals  (as  long  as  the  plantation  (lands) 
the  third  day  after  each  cutting  ;  for  by  that  time  the  new 
(hoots  will  make  the  plants  vifible,  nor  will  any  fide- 
branches  (land  in  the  plough’s  way. 

It  may  be  proper  alfo  to  hand-weed  the  lines  once  a 
year  ;  and  the  larger  weeds  may  be  taken  up  expeditioufl  y 
with  the  three  pronged  fpade,  or  the  field-fpade. 

We  will  now  confider  the  expences  of  an  acre  of  lucern 
the  fecond  year,  which  will  (land  as  follow : 

1.  s.  d. 

Clearing  the  lucern-plants  from  weeds  in  the 

rows  by  hand  -  -  -080 

One  hand-hoeing  of  the  intervals  -  -080 

Four  horfe-hoe  ploughings  -  -  O  1 1  o 

Compoft-dreffmg  for  manure,  or  foot,  or  wood, 

peat  aflres,  at  an  average  per  year  -  o  10  o 
Difperfing  the  manure  -  -  -  030 

Total  2  0  0' 


Such  will  be  the  yearly  charges,  or  in  fome  proportion 
very  like  them,  during  the  continuance  of  your  lucern, 
which  I  fix  at  a  medium  of  ten  years :  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
vieux  fays  it  may  lad  twenty  ;  and  Pliny  goes  at  far  as 
thirty  ;  though  the  expreffion  may  be  looked  upon  to  be 
exaggerated. 

In  regard  to  manuring  lucern,  it  may  fuffice  to  fugged 
here  in  general  terms,  that  if  the  ground  be  ftiff,  cold, 
and  of  a  clayey  tendency,  then  wood-afhes,  foot,  and 
lime,  are  proper  dreffmgs.  If  the  ground  be  hot,  (hallow, 
and  braftiy,  a  compoft  of  calcined  clay,  dung  rotted  to  a 
fine  mould,  and  pond  mud,  long  expofed  to  fun  and  frofts, 
and  frequently  turned,  may  have  its  ufe :  and  if  the 
ground  proves  of  a  middle  nature,  then  malt-duft  will  not 
be  amifs.  All  thefe  manures  are  eafily  procured,  and 
therefore  we  have  mentioned  none  that  are  fcarce  and 
dear :  but  as  variations  of  foil  are  infinite,  and  few  peo¬ 
ple  know  the  true  nature  of  any  field  (efpecially  if  it  be  of 
the  mixed  kind)  we  recommend  the  compoft  dung-hill, 
as  the  fureft  and  mod  univerfal  affiftant  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions. 

Many  other  manures  may  be  good  for  lucern,  but  dung 
probably  is  not  one  of  the  bed,  except  it  be  very  old,  and 
well  corrected  with  proper  mixtures  of  a  fweet,  as  well  as 
fertilizing  nature,  fufficiently  warm  and  cheri(hing,  but 
no  ways  rank  5  for  dung  (efpecially  if  it  be  new)  produces 

in 
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in  general  very  luxuriant}  troubiefome  weeds}  infects  in 
abundance  of  various  kinds,  and  gives  the  grafs  a  foul, 
cloying,  putrefied  tafte. 

The  owner’s  eye,  it  is  true,  may  be  deceived,  and  his 
hopes  encouraged  by  the  largenefs  of  the  crop  ;  but  the 
fagacious  four-footed  animals  will  diftinguifh  better  than 
wc  can  pretend  to  diftinguifh  ;  and  if  they  could  prefent 
a  petition  to  their  matters,  as  the  white  heifers  are  report¬ 
ed  once  to  have  done  to  the  emperor  Julian,  they  would 
remonftrate  not  a  little  againft  the  immoderate  uie  of  this 
manure.  Neverthelefs,  affertions  like  the  prefent  ought 
to  be  confirmed  by  fome  proof :  an  experiment  therefore 
was  made  upon  four  acres  of  grafs-ground,  of  which  one 
half  was  dreffed  with  ftable  dung,  and  the  other  with 
wood 'a  flies  kept  dry.  The  former  moiety  appeared  the 
moft  rich  and  luxuriant  of  the  two,  but  the  cattle  always 
negleCted  it,  till  they  had  bitten  the  latter  down  to  the 

bare  earth.  .  / 

Having  thus  given  the  refult  of  my  experience  in  re¬ 
gard  to  dung  as  a  manure  for  lucern,  I  fhall  fubjoin  only 
one  fliort  caution,  which  is,  that  no  dung,  not  even  of 
the  beft  kinds,  muft  be  fpread  on  a  lucern  plantation, 
till  it  be  two  years  old  at  leaft. 

In  all  grounds  inclinable  to  moifture,  and  fuch  particu¬ 
larly  as  are  of  a  clayey  caft,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  the 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  foot-dreffing,  and,  after 
foot,  to  chimney-afhes  (thofe  of  green  wood  efpecially) 
provided  they  are  houfed  and  fecured  from  wet ;  then  foap- 
boilers  afhes  may  take  place,  coal-afhes  well  fifted,  char- 
coal-afhes,  and  malt-duft  ;  nor  might  the  allies  of  lime  be 
amifs,  nor  lime  itfelf,  when  mixed  with  fuch  fine  mould 
as  may  be  found  under  a  fhort  fweet  turf,  in  lanes  or  com¬ 
mons.  The  compoft-dunghill  alfo,  as  obferved  before, 
fhould  be  applied  to,  which,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
having  been  thrice  turned,  will  fpread  almoft  as  well  as 
allies  or  foot :  nor  will  fuch  compoft  want  ftrength  when 
it  is  rightly  managed  ;  for  if  the  dunghill  be  moiftened 
at  times  with  the  brine,  foap-fuds,  difh-wafliings,  and 
chamber-lie,  &c.  of  the  family,  then,  when  it  is  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  fields,  the  fharp,  pungent,  ftrong  falts,  which 
fly  off,  will  make  the  labourers  fneeze,  and  occafion  a 
fmarting  in  their  eyes. 

When  you  manure  lucern  with  foot,  dry  chimney- 
afhes,  lime,  foap-boilers  allies,  &c.  it  is  fufficient  to  drefs 
the  rows  only,  becaufe  thefe  finer  forts  of  manure  may  be 
difperfed  in  the  niceft  exadeft  quantities,  if  fown  in  the 
Berklhire  manner,  with  a  peat-afli  fpoon  ;  but  if  coarfer 
manures  are  to  be  employed  in  larger  quantities,  as  old 
dung,  marie,  compoft-dreflings,  &c.  I  would  then  ad- 
vife  the  proprietor  of  the  field  to  manure  the  intervals  and 
rows  promifeuoufly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  cheaply  and  eafily  managed  than 
manuring  lucern  with  foot-dreffmgs  ;  for  the  labourer,  if 
he  makes  ufe  of  a  peat-afh  fpoon  and  feed-lip,  may  fprinkle 
the  rows  of  an  acre  in  four  or  five  hours,  walking  down 
the  firft  interval  and  returning  by  the  fecond,  and  fo  pro- 
greffively. 

Afhes  may  be  fown  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  anfwer  a  couple  of  queftions 
which  have  been  often  propofed. 

The  firft  queftion  is,  How,  and  in  what  manner  (by 
way  of  refult  from  the  confiderable  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  me)  I  would  advife  any  gentleman  to  pre¬ 
pare  three  or  four  acres  of  land  for  receiving  lucern?  this 
being  an  undertaking  of  fome  moment. 
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The  fecond  queftion  is,  How  to  perform  this  work  in 
the  Ihorteft,  fafeft,  and  moft  oeconomical  manner?  Cor*- 
cerning  both  which  points  my  ideas  are  as  follow,  this  on¬ 
ly  premifed,  that  I  am  here  endeavouring  to  make  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  undertaking  as  cheap  as  poflible  ;  otherwife, 
where  people  pay  no  regard  to  a  few  incidental  charges, 
I  would  recommend  Mr.  Boyle’s  method  of  preparing  a 
field  for  receiving  tranfplanted  lucern,  who  began  his  ex¬ 
periments  of  lucern  in  the  fame  year  that  I  did,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  a  larger  icale  ;  for  he  undertook  the  culture 
of  fix  acres  at  once. 

His  preparation  of  the  field  was  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1757,  he  gave  his  field  a  fummer  fallow, 
and  having  thoroughly  ploughed  and  harrowed  it  (not  as 
farmers  underftand  thefe  words,  but  effe&ually,  inftead  of 
fuperficially)  he  fowed  wheat  after  the  ground  had  been 
dreffed  with  lime.  In  1758,  his  crop  of  wheat  was  very 
great.  Immediately  after  harveft,  he  gave  the  land  in 
queftion  a  fevere  difeipline,  ufing  every  method  for  pul¬ 
verizing  the  earth,  and  extirpating  weeds,  that  the  beft 
hufbandmen  are  acquainted  with,  either  in  our  kingdoms 
or  abroad ;  fo  that  the  field  appeared  again  a  perfeCl  fal¬ 
low.  Then  ploughing  it  very  narrow  and  fharp,  he  made 
water  thoroughs  with  the  plough,  and  left  it  in  this  con¬ 
dition  for  the  winter  1758. 

In  fpring  1759,  he  made  many  French  drains  in  the 
field,  as  before  he  had  made  open  ones  for  the  winter  j 
and,  by  ftone-picking  the  land,  had  nearly  ftones  fufficient 
to  fill  them.  In  March  the  fame  year  (taking  advantage 
of  the  firft  fine  weather)  he  flit  the  ridges  with  the  plough, 
and  reduced  the  land  to  the  fineft  tilth  he  was  able,  and 
tranfplanted  the  lucern  from  his  nurfery  in  autumn  ;  in 
the  whole  procefs  of  which  he  followed  Du  Hamel  exactly. 

Nothing  in  hufbandry  could  be  more  fenfible  and  ma- 
fterly,  than  this  preparation  of  a  large  piece  of  land  for 
receiving  lucern. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  it  may  fuffice  to  fay,  that  fuppofing 
the  nurfery  to  be  properly  prepared,  and  the  feeds  fown  in 
the  firft  week  of  April,  before  the  feafon  for  tranfplanting, 
according  to  directions  already  given  ;  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  field  in  good  tilth,  after  barley  harveft,  and  be¬ 
fore  oats  have  been  fown  in  it.  This  field  fhould  be 
thoroughly  ploughed  and  harrowed  twice,  which  we  will 
fuppofe  to  be,  for  example,  in  the  autumn  of  the  prefent 
year,  1 764.  After  each  ploughing  and  harrowing,  there 
fhould  be  a  very  diligent  burn-beating.  But  if  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  too  wet  at  the  time  of  a  fecond  burn-beating, 
we  make  a  virtue  of  neceflity,  and  the  weeds  and  trumpe¬ 
ry  muft  be  raked  together  and  carried  off. 

Then  give  the  field  a  trench-fallow  ploughing  for  win¬ 
ter,  and  early  in  March,  1765  (if  the  weather  any  ways 
permits)  having  manured  your  ground  as  the  relative  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil  requires,  and  ploughed  and  harrowed  it 
again  to  an  exquifite  finenefs,  drill  in  a  crop  of  field-peafe, 
as  early  in  the  fpring  as  is  convenient  with  prudence  and 
fafety  ;  for  this  crop  muft  be  ripe,  and  removed,  by  the  laft 
day  of  July.  Much  depends  upon  this  point  of  forefight : 
however  the  peafe,  by  (landing  thinner  than  in  hand-fown 
promifeuous  crops,  being  at  the  fame  time  banked  and 
hoed  with  greater  eale,  and  enjoying  more  room,  free  air, 
and  fun-fhine,  will,  in  all  probability,  gain  an  advance  ot 
ten  days  at  leaft  in  their  ripening.  This  will  be  a  great 
point  fecured  ;  for  it  is  in  hufbandry  as  in  war  ;  there  are 
critical  moments,  which  never  prefent  themfelves  a  fecond 
time  in  the  fame  campaign  _  , 
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^This  pea-crop  being  hacked,  and  moved  from  the  field 
by  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  Auguft,  call  in  all  the  affiftance 
you  have  of  hufbandry-ftrength,  or  can  procure,  and 
•plough  and  harrow  the  field,  and  burn  the  pea-roots, 
weeds,  &c.  as  often  as  you  have  time,  before  the  twenti¬ 
eth  of  Auguft  ;  and  then  (your  nurfery  being  fuppofed  to 
be  in  perfect  readinefs)  tranfplant  your'roots  as  before  di¬ 
rected,  and  contrive  to  clofe  your  work  by  the  end  of  the 
month.” 

Mr.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux  has  obliged  the  world  with 
many  valuable  experiments,  on  the  culture  of  lucern, 
which  muft  not  be  omitted  here  :  but  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  give  firft  Mr.  Miller’s  directions  for  cultivating  lucern, 
as  it  has  been  often  mentioned  in  the  article.  They  are 
as  follows: 

“  After  having  well  ploughed  and  harrowed  the  land 
very  fine,  you  fhould  make  a  drill  quite  acrofs  the  ground, 
almoft  an  inch  deep,  into  which  the  feeds  fhould  be 
Scattered  very  thin :  then  cover  them  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  or  fomewhat  more,  with  the  earth  :  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  another  drill,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  former,  fowing  the  feeds  therein  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before*  and  fo  proceed  through  the  whole  fpot  of  ground, 
allowing  the  fame  diftance  between  row  and  row,  and 
fcatter  the  feeds  very  thin  in  the  drills.  In  this  manner, 
an  acre  of  land  will  require  about  fix  pounds  of  feed  ;  for 
when  it  is  fown  thicker,  if  the  feeds  grow  well,  the 
plants  will  be  fo  clofe  as  to  fpoil  each  other  in  a  year  or 
two,  the  heads  of  them  growing  to  a  confiderable  fize,  as 
will  alfo  the  roots,  provided  they  have  room.  I  have 
meafured  the  crown  of  one  root,  which  was  in  my  pof- 
feifion,  eighteen  inches  diameter,  from  which  I  cut  near 
four  hundred  {hoots  at  one  time,  which  is  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  increafe,  and  this  upon  a  poor  dry  gravelly  foil,  which 
had  not  been  dunged  for  many  years,  but  the  root  was  at 
leaft  ten  years  old  ;  fo  that  if  this  crop  be  well  cultivated, 
it  will  continue  many  years,  and  be  equally  good  as  when 
it  was  firft  fown :  for  the  roots  generally  run  down  very 
deep  in  the  ground,  provided  the  foil  be  dry  ;  and  although 
they  fhould  meet  a  hard  gravel  a  foot  below  the  furface, 
yet  their  roots  would  penetrate  it,  and  make  their  way 
downwards,  as  I  have  experienced,  having  taken  up  fome 
of  them,  which  were  above  a  yard  in  length,  and  had  run 
two  feet  into  a  rock  of  gravel,  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  loofen- 
ed  without  mattocks  and  crows  of  iron,  and  that  with 
much  difficulty. 

i(  The  reafon  for  directing  this  feed  to  be  fown  in  rows 
is,  that  the  plants  may  have  room  to  grow  ;  and  for  the 
better  ftirring  the  ground  between  them,  to  deftroy  the 
weeds,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  which 
may  be  very  eafily  effected  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  juft  after 
the  cutting  the  crop  each  time,  which  will  caufe  the 
plants  to  fhoot  again  in  a  very  little  time,  and  be  much 
ftronger  in  fuch  places  where  the  ground  cannot  be 
ftirred  :  but  when  the  plants  firft  come  up,  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  fhould  be  hoed  with  a  common  hoe  ;  and  if,  in 
doing  of  this,  you  cut  up  the  plants  where  they  are  too 
thick,  it  will  caufe  the  remaining  to  be  much  ftronger. 
This  hoeing  fhould  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  while 
the  plants  are  young,  according  as  the  weeds  are  produced, 
obferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds 
may  the  better  be  deftroyed  ;  for  if  it  be  done  in  moift 
weather,  they  will  root  and  grow  again. 

“  With  this  management,  the  plants  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  or  more,  by  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
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when  the  flowers  will  begin  to  appear,  at  which  time  the 
lucern  fhould  be  cut,  obferving  to  do  it  in  a  dry  feafon,  if 
it  is  to  be  made  hay,  and  keep  it  often  turned,  that  it  may 
foon  dry,  and  be  carried  off  the  ground  ;  for  if  it  lie  long 
upon  the  roots,  it  will  prevent  their  fhopting  again.  Af¬ 
ter  the  crop  is  taken  off,  you  fhould  ftir  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  a  hoe,  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  loofen 
the  furface,  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  fhoot  out  again 
in  a  fhort  time  ;  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  September 
there  will  be  fhoots  four  or  five  inches  high,  when  you 
may  turn  in  fheep  upon  it  to  feed  it  down  :  nor  fhould  the 
fhoots  be  fullered  to  remain  upon  the  plants,  which  would 
decay  when  the  frofty  weather  comes  on,  and  fall  down 
upon  the  crown  of  the  roots,  and  prevent  their  {hooting 
early  in  the  fucceeding  fpring. 

<(  The  belt  way  therefore  is  to  feed  it  until  November, 
when  it  will  have  done  fhooting  for  that  feafon :  but  it 
fliould  not  be  fed  by  large  cattle  the  firft  year,  becaufe  the 
roots  being  young,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed, 
either  by  their  trampling  upon  them,  or  their  pulling  them 
out  of  the  ground:  but  fheep  will  be  of  fervice  to  the- 
roots  by  dunging  the  ground,  provided  they  do  not 
eat  it  too  clofe,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  crown  of  the 
roots. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  February,  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  fhould  be  again  ftirred  with  the  hoe,  to 
encourage  them  to  fhoot  again  :  but  in  doing  of  this  you 
fliould  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  crown  of  the  roots, 
upon  which  the  buds  are  at  that  time  very  turgid,  and 
ready  to  pufh.  With  this  management,  if  the  foil  be 
warm,  by  the  middle  of  March  the  fhoots  will  be  five  or 
fix  inches  high,  when,  if  you  are  in  want  of  fodder,  you 
may  feed  it  down  till  a  week  in  April ;  after  which  it 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  for  a  crop,  which  will  be  fit  to 
cut  the  beginning  of  June,  when  you  fhould  obferve  to 
get  it  off  the  ground  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  ftir  the  ground 
again  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  which  will  forward  the  plants 
{hooting  again,  fo  that  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
July,  there  will  be  another  crop  fit  to  cut,  which  muft  be  * 
managed  as  before  ;  after  which  it  fhould  be  fed  down 
again  in  autumn  :  and  as  the  roots  by  this  time  will  have 
taken  deep  hold  in  the  ground,  there  will  belittle  danger 
of  hurting  them,  if  you  fhould  turn  in  larger  cattle  ;  but 
you  muft  always  obferve  not  to  fuffer  them  to  remain  after 
the  roots  have  done  fhooting,  left  they  fliould  eat  down 
the  crown  of  the  roots  below  the  bud,  which  would  con- 
fiderably  damage,  if  not  deftroy  them. 

“  In  this  manner  you  may  continue  conftantly  to  have 
two  crops  to  cut,  and  two  feedings  upon  this  plant,  and 
in  good  feafons  there  may  be  three  crops  cut,  and  two 
feedings,  which  will  be  a  great  improvement,  efpecially  as 
this  plant  will  grow  upon  dry  barren  foils^  where  grafs 
will  come  to  little,  and  be  of  great  ufe  in  dry  fummers, 
when  grafs  is  often  burnt  up  :  and  as  it  is  an  early  plant 
in  the  fpring,  fo  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  when  fodder 
falls  fhort  at  that  feafon,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  feed  at  leaft 
a  month  before  grafs  or  clover  ;  for  I  have  had  this  plant 
eight  inches  high  by  the  tenth  of  March,  old  ftyle,  at 
which  time  the  grafs  in  the  fame  place  has  fcarcely  been 
one  inch  high. 

“  That  cold  will  rot  injure  this  plant,  I  am  fully  fatis- 
fied  ;  for  in  the  very  cold  winter,  anno  1728-9,  I  had 
fome  roots  of  this  plant  which  were  dug  up  in  Odlober, 
and  laid  upon  the  ground  in  the  open  air  till  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  I  planted  them  again,  and  they  fhot  out 
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very  vlgoroufly  foon  after  :  nay,  even  while  they  lay  upon 
the  ground,  they  flruck  out  fibres  from  under  the  fide  of 
the  roots,  and  had  begun  to  (hoot  green  from  the  crown 
of  the  roots.  But  that  wet  will  deftroy  the  roots,  I  am 
fully  convinced  ;  for  I  fowed  a  little  of  the  feed  upon  a 
moift  fpot  of  ground  for  a  trial,  which  came  up  very  well, 
and  flourifhed  exceedingly  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but 
in  winter,  when  the  great  rains  fell,  the  roots  began  to 
rot  at  bottom,  and  before  the  fpring  molt  of  them  were 
defbroyed. 

“  The  beft  places  to  procure  the  feed  from,  are  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  the  northern  parts  of  France,  which  fucceeds 
better  with  us  than  that  which  copies  from  a  more  fouthern 
climate  :  but  this  feed  may  be  faved  in  England  in  great 
plenty  ;  in  order  to  which,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  plants 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  uncut  till  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
when  it  muft  be  cut,  and  laid  to  dry  in  an  open  barn, 
where  the  air  may  freely  pafs  through  :  but  the  feed  muft 
be  defended  from  the  wet ;  for  if  it  be  expofed  thereto,  it 
will  {hoot  while  it  remains  in  the  pod,  whereby  it  will  be 
fpoiled.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  it  muft  be  threfhed  out, 
and  cleanfed  from  the  hulk,  and  preferved  in  a  dry  place 
till  the  feafon  for  fowing  it  :  and  this  feed  faved  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  much  preferable  to  any  brought  from  abroad,  as  I 
have  feveral  times  experienced  ;  the  plants  produced  from 
it  having  been  much  ftronger  than  thofe  produced  from  the 
French,  Helvetian,  and  Turkey  feeds,  which  were  fown 
at  the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  foil  and  fituation. 

“  I  am  inclinable  to  think  that  the  reafon  of  this  plant’s 
not  fucceeding,  when  it  has  been  fown  in  England,  has 
either  been  occafioned  by  the  fowing  it  with  corn,  with 
which  it  will  by  no  means  thrive  (for  though  the  plant  be 
very  hardy  when  grown  pretty  large,  yet  at  its  firft  com¬ 
ing  up,  if  it  be  incommoded  by  any  other  plant  or  weeds, 
it  feldom  does  well  ;  therefore  it  fhould  always  be  fown 
by  itfelf,  and  carefully  cleared  from  weeds  until  it  has 
ftrength,  after  which  it  is  not  eafily  deftroyed  ;)  or,  per¬ 
haps,  people  have  fown  it  at  a  wrong  feafon,  or  in  wet 
weather,  whereby  the  feeds  have  rotted,  and  never  come 
up,  which  hath  difeou raged  their  attempting  it  again  : 
but  however  the  fuccefs  has  been,  I  dare  aver,  that  if  the 
method  of  fowing  or  managing  this  plant,  which  is  here 
laid  down,  be  duly  followed,  it  will  be  found  to  thrive  as 
well  as  any  other  fort  of  fodder  now  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  will  continue  much  longer  :  for  if  the  ground 
be  duly  ftirred  after  the  cutting  of  each  crop,  and  the  firft 
crop  fed,  as  hath  been  directed,  the  plants  will  continue 
in  vigour  twenty  years,  or  more,  without  renewing,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  permitted  to  feed,  which  would  weaken 
the  roots  more  than  four  times  cutting  would  do. 

u  The  hay  of  this  plant  fhould  be  kept  in  clofe  barns, 
it  being  too  tender  to  be  kept  in  ricks  open  to  the  air  as 
other  hay  :  but  it  will  remain  good,  if  well  dried  before 
it  be  carried  in,  three  years.  The  people  abroad  reckon 
an  acre' of  this  fodder  fufticient  to  keep  three  horfes  all  the 
year  round :  and  i  have  been  affined  by  perfons  of  un¬ 
doubted  credit,  who  have  cultivated  this  plant  in  England, 
that  three  acres  cf  it  have  fed  ten  cart-horfes  from  the  end 
of  April  to  the  beginning  of  October,  without  any  other 
food,  though  they  have  been  conftantly  worked..  Indeed 
the  beft  ufe  that  can  be  made  of  this  grafs  is,,  to  cut  it  and 
give  it  green  to  the  cattle.  Where  this  hath  been  dailv 
pradlifed,  I  have  obferved  that  by  the  time  the  field  h  ■  > 
been  cut  over,  that  part  which  was  firft  cut,  hath  l:<  en 
ready  to  cut  again  ;  fo  that  there  has  been  a  conftant  fup- 
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ply  in  the  fame  field,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end 
of  Odtober,  when  the  feafon  has  continued  long  mild  ; 
and  when  the  fummers  have  proved  {bowery,  I  have 
known  fix  crops  cut  in  one  feafon  :  but  in  the  dry  feafons 
there  will  be  always  three.  When  the  plant  begins  to 
flower,  it  fhould  then  be  cut :  for  if  it  ftands  longer,  the 
ftalks  will  grow  hard,  and  the  under  leaves  will  decay, 
then  the  cattle  will  not  fo  readily  eat  it.  Where  there  is 
a  quantity  of  this  cultivated,  fome  of  it  fhould  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  flowers  appear,  otherwife  there  will  be  too  much 
to  cut  within  a  proper  time. 

“  When  this  is  made  into  hay,  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  making  :  for  as  the  ftalks  are  very  lucculent,  it 
muft  be  often  turned,  and  expofed  a  fortnight  before  it  be 
fit  to  houfe  ;  for  this  requires  a  longer  time  to  make  than 
fainfoin  :  therefore,  when  it  is  cut,  it  fhould  be  carried  to 
make  upon  fome  grafs-ground  ;  becaufe  the  earth  in  the 
intervals  of  the  rows  will  wafh  up,  and  mix  with  the  hay 
in  every  fhower  of  rain  ;  and,  by  carrying  it  oft  as  foon  as 
it  is  cut,  the  plants  will  {hoot  out  again  foon  :  but  it  is  not 
fo  profitable  for  hay,  as  to  cut  green  for  all  forts  of  cattle, 
but  efpecially  horfes,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  it ;  and 
to  them  it  will  anfvver  the  purpofe  of  both  hay  and  corn, 
and  they  may  be  worked  at  the  fame  time  juft  as  much 
as  when  they  are  fed  with  corn,  or  dry  food.”  Miller’s 
Gard.  Dipt. 

Experiments  on  Lucern  cultivated  according  to  the  New 
Hujbandry ,  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux. 

“  It  is  truly  with  regret,  fays  M.  de  Chateauvieux, 
that  I  am  forced  to  treat  a  fubjedt  of  this  importance,  in 
fo  fummary  a  way  as  the  limits  of  this  letter  require. 
However,  I  hope  that  even  this  general  account  of  my  ex¬ 
periments  may  be  a  guide  to  thofe  who  would  cultivate 
this  plant.  Many  perfons  who  live  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  this  place  [Geneva]  have  already  followed 
my  example,  and  are  extremely  well  fatisfied  with  their 
fuccefs. 

“  Though  I  agree  with  M.  Duhamel  and  the  other 
partifans  of  the  New  Hufbandry,  that  lucern  and  fain¬ 
foin  thrive  beft  when  cultivated  in  beds  ;  yet  my  prac¬ 
tice  differs,  in  many  refpedts,  from  theirs.  This  diffe¬ 
rence  confifts  in,, 

i.  The  Principle  which  I  apply  particularly  to  the  Culture  of 

Lucern. 

“  Lucern  grows  naturally  with  one  large  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  or  tap-root,  which  penetrates  very  deep  into  the 
earth,  and  has  few,  if  any,  lateral  roots.  From  fimilar 
experiments  on  other  tap-rooted  plants,  I  was  induced 
to  think,  that  this  too,  by  tranfplanting  it,  and  at  the 
fame  time  cutting  oft'  part  of  its  tap-root,  might  be 
made  to  fhoot  out  feveral  horizontal  roots,  which,  reach¬ 
ing  into  the  loofe  mould  of  the  alleys,  and  extending 
themfelves  there,  would  collect  a  greater  quantity  of 
nourifhment  for  the  plant,  and  confequently  enable  it  tp 
produce  more  abundant  crops. 

“  The  event  has  proved,  that  when  we  reafon  on 
found  principles,  we  feldom  err..  My  tranfplanted  lu¬ 
cern  pufhed  out  numbers  of  large  lateral  roots,  and 
tliefe  branched  out  again  into  others,  which  may  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  without  end  by  frequent  culture  of  the  alleys  :  for 
the  horfe-hoe  has  the  fame  effedt  on  thefe  horizontal 
roots  as  cutting  has  upon  the  tap-root. 
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2.  The  Method  of  tranfplanting  the  Lucern. 

**  I  made  feveral  beds,  fome  about  three  feet  wide, 
(including  the  alleys)  into  which  I  tranfplanted  a  fingle 
row  of  lucern  ;  others  about  three  feet  nine  inches,  in¬ 
to  which  I  tranfplanted  two  rows  ;  and  others  about  foui 
feet  three  inches  wide,  in  which  I  put  three  rows.  The 
defign  of  this  variation  was,  to  fee  by  which  of  thefe  three 
methods  the  fame  extent  of  ground  will  produce  the 
greateft  quantity  of  lucern.  I  believe  it  will  requiie 
five  or  fix  years  to  determine  exactly  which  of  them 
will  be  belt  ;  becaufe,  as  the  plants  increafe  every  year 
in  bulk,  their  produce  alters,  and  may  perhaps  not 
keep  in  proportion  to  their  firft  years,  though  probably 
the  difference  will  not  be  great.  But  without  waiting 
fo  long,  I  can  already  fee,  that  the  crop  will  be  greateft 
by  planting  only  one  row  on  each  bed. 

«  The  plants  in  the  fingle  rows  were  fix  inches 
afunder,  nor  fhould  they  ever  be  nearer ;  and  thofe  in 
the  double  and  triple  rows,  were  eight  or  nine  inches 
diftant  from  each  other.  I  muft  obferve,  that  I  like- 
wife  fowed  lucern  with  the  drill,  in  beds,  in  which  it 
has  remained  without  tranfplanting.  It  is  very  fine  ; 
but  not  near  fo  ftrong  and  flourifhing  as  that  which  I 
tranfplanted.  When  lucern  is  fown  where  it  is  to  re¬ 
main,  it  neceffarily  requires  being  thinned,  and  that 
operation  takes  up  more  time  than  tranfplanting  it  would 
do.” 

Rules  to  be  olferved  in  tranfplanting  Lucern  into  Beds. 

«  I.  The  middle  of  the  beds  muft  be  raifed  and 
arched  as  high  as  poflible  ;  and  as  the  lucern  is  to  re¬ 
main  feveral  years  on  the  fame  ground,  no  pains 
fhould  be  fpared  to  prepare  the  earth  as  well  as  can 
be. 

«  2.  Lucern  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  in  a 
rich  mould,  that  the  plants  may  be  ftrong  enough  to 
tranfplant  in  September. 

“  3.  Plants  two  or  three  years  old  may  be  tranfplanted 
as  well  as  younger  ones. 

«  4.  They  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  September,  that 
they  may  have  time  to  take  frefh  root  before  the  winter 
comes  on. 

«  5.  If  they  cannot  conveniently  be  tranfplanted  in 
September,  it  may  be  done  in  O&ober,  provided  the 
weather  be  not  frofty. 

“  6.  The  mould  into  which  they  are  tranfplanted 
fhould  be  moift ;  and  if  the  weather  be  fomewhat  rainy, 
it  is  fo  much  the  better.  In  this  cafe,  I  have  never  found 
it  neceffary  to  water  the  plants. 

“  7.  If  lucern  is  tranfplanted  in  November  or  Decem¬ 
ber,  there  is  danger  of  the  frofts  forcing  many  of  the  plants 
out  of  the  ground. 

“  8.  If  too  warm  and  dry  a  feafon  prevents  tranfplant¬ 
ing  in  September  or  October,  it  is  beft  to  ftay  till  the  win¬ 
ter  is  paft.  The  plants  will  then  be  fure  of  taking  root, 
and  very  few  of  them  will  fail. 

“  9.  If  they  can  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  they  will 
yield  pretty  good  crops  the  next  year :  but  if  they  are  not 
tranfplanted  till  fpring,  the  next  year’s  crop  will  be  but 
indifferent. 

“  10.  The  plants  muft  be  taken  up  out  of  the  nurfery, 
with  great  care  and  patience,  that  their  roots  may  not  be 
damaged. 
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«  II.  The  roots  fhould  be  left  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
long,  and  the  green  tops  fhould  be  cut  off  within  about 
two  inches  of  the  crown  of  the  root. 

“  12.  The  plants  will  take  root  thefooner,  if  they  are 
put  into  water  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  up,  and  kept  in 
it  till  they  are  planted. 

“  13.  They  are  planted  in  holes  made  with  a  planting 
flick,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cabbages  or  lettuces  are 
planted  in  a  garden. 

“  14.  The  beft  way  of  planting  lucern  is,  to  cut  a 
ftrait  channel  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  fet  the  plants 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  covering  them  up  to  the  neck. 

“  15.  Great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  any 
weeds  to  grow  among  the  lucern  ;  at  leaft  for  the  two  or 
three  firft  years.  To  this  end,  the  rows  fhould  be  weed¬ 
ed  by  hand,  as  well  as  the  edge  of  the  alleys  near  the 
plants,  where  the  horfe-hoe  cannot  go. 

“  16.  The  alleys  maybe  ftirred,  either  with  the  fingle 
cultivator,  or  the  cultivator  with  two  mould-boards ; 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  deftroys  the  weeds,  keeps 
the  mould  loofe. 

“  17.  The  firft  ftirring  may  be  given  with  the  fingle 
cultivator,  with  which  a  furrow  may  be  cut  on  each  fide 
of  the  main  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys,  by  which 
means  the  earth  will  be  turned  over  on  both  fides  of 
it. 

«  18.  The  fecond  ftirring  may  be  given  by  the  culti¬ 
vator  with  two  mould-boards,  by  drawing  it  along  the 
middle  of  the  alleys.  This  will  turn  the  earth  towards 
the  rows.  By  thefe  alternate  ftirrings,  the  alley  will  be 
conftantly  kept  in  a  loofe  ftate. 

“  19.  This  culture  is  fo  eafily  performed,  and  in  fo 
fhort  a  time,  that  it  may  be  repeated  frequently.  In  this 
I  differ  from  M.  Duhamel,  who  orders  it  but  feldom.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  alley  fhould  be  ftirred  once  a  month, 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  lucern  is  in  a  growing 
ftate. 

“  20.  If  the  alleys  be  kept  from  weeds,  lefs  ftirring 
them  may  do :  but  the  mould  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to 
grow  too  hard. 

“  21.  As  foon  as  fome  of  the  plants  begin  to  bloffom, 
the  lucern  fhould  be  cut.  It  will  then  make  excellent 
fodder,  fuperior  to  every  other  kind. 

“  22.  The  lucern  hay  fhould  be  dried  as  quick  as 
poflible,  and  frequently  turned.  The  lefs  it  is  expofedto 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  better  fodder  it  makes. 

“  23.  Lucern  muft  not  behoufed  till  it  is  dry :  but  at 
the  fame  time  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be  not  too  dry  : 
for  then  many  of  the  leaves  will  fall  off,  as  they  dry 
fooner  than  the  ftalks. 

“  24.  Cattle  muft  not  have  too  much  lucern  given  them 
at  a  time,  till  they  are  accuftomed  to  it. 

“  25.  No  cattle  fhould  ever  be  fuffered  to  feed  on  the 
beds  of  lucern;  If  the  earth  is  very  dry,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  fheep  will  do  it  the  leaft  hurt.  If 
the  plants  are  then  tall  enough  to  be  mowed,  the 
beft  way  is  to  cut  them,  and  give  them  green  to  the 
cattle. 

“  Thefe  rules  contain  all  that  is  effentially  neceffary  for 
making  and  keeping  in  good  order  this  kind  of  artificial 
pafture.  I  can  fafely  fay,  that  whoever  tries  them,  will 
be  abundantly  rewarded  for  his  trouble  and  expence. 
Sainfoin  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner.” 

Account 
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Account  of  the  Produce  of  Lucern  planted  in  Beds,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  according  to  the  Principles  of  the  New  Hujbandry  : 
with  fame  important  Refections  on  the  Advantages  which 
may  be  obtained  ther'efrotn :  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux. 

<<  No  judgment  (hould  be  formed  of  what  lucern  may 
produce,  by  the  crops  of  the  firft  or  fecond  year :  it  is 
then  too  young  to  be  able  to  yield  much.  If  we  were  to 
calculate  even  by  its  third  year’s  produce,  we  (hould  (till 
confider,  that  as  the  plants  increafe  every  year  in  bulk  and 
vigour  (and  where  they  will  flop  I  am  not  yet  able  to  de¬ 
termine)  the  produce  will  be  proportioned  to  that  increafe, 
and  confequently  the  crop  of  each  fucceeding  year  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  former.  - 

“  The  crops  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of,  are  thofe  of  the 
fecond  and  third  year  :  but  my  calculations  will  be  made 
on  that  of  the  third  year.  It  is  proper  to  remember,,  that 
the  years  1753  and  1754  were  uncommonly  dry,  info- 
much  that,  fometimes,  not  a  drop  of  rain,  nor  fcarce  any 
dew,  fell  between  the  cutting  of  one  crop  and  that  of  an¬ 
other.  The  feafons  were  fo  unfavourable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grafs,  that  hay  rofe  to  an  exedlive  price. 

I  {hall  firft  fay  what  was  the  ftate  of  the  plants  of  lucern 
in  their  third  year,  and  afterwards  how  much  hay  they 
vielded. 

State  of  the  Plants  in  their  third  Tear. 

<<  As  the  part  of  the  plant  which  I  now  confider  is  that 
which  is  buried  in  the  earth,  I  uncovered  numbers  of 
them,  that  I  might  be  able  to  judge  of  their  general  ftate. 
I  was  greatly  (truck  with  the  effett  which  tranfplanting 
had  had  upon  them.  Inftead  of  one  perpendicular  root, 
which  they  ufually  have,  all  thefe  plants  had  three,  four, 
five,  and  fometimes  more,  almoft  equally  big  roots.  They 
were,  in  general,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  proceeded  from  the  original  root,  which  was  now  at 
leaft  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  many  of  the  plants  an 
inch  and  a  half.  After  the  moft  careful  fearch  that  I  could 
pofiibly  make,  I  could  not  find  one  plant  of  lucern  fown 
in  the  common  way,  though  it  hadftood  twelve,  twenty, 
or  more,  years,  whofe  tap-root  had  grown  to  the  bignefs 
of  an  inch  diameter :  few  of  them  were  above  half,  or  at 
moft  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  This  difference  is 
very  great. 

“  I  likewife  found,  that  the  roots  of  the  tranfplanted 
lucern  had  produced  another  kind  of  roots,  of  which  I 
faw  none  about  thofe  of  the  old  lucern.  Thefe  were  a 
great  number  of  fibrous  roots,  fome  of  which  were  already 
one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  looked  as  if  they 
would  alfo  become  principal  roots. 

“  The  (talks  feem  to  rife  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  from 
the  firft  time  of  cutting  them,  a  kind  of  head  forms  juft 
above  ground,  which  extends  itfelf  every  year.  The  firft 
year,  this  head  was  two  or  three  inches  wide:  the  fecond 
year  it  was  generally  about  fix  inches  over,  and  this  third 
year,  almoft  half  the  plants  have  a  crown  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter:  and  as  many  of  them  have  grown  fo 
as  to  touch  one  another,  their  crowns  are  become  of  an 
oval  form,  having  extended  themfelves  on  the  (ides  where 
they  met  with  no  refiftance. 

CROPS. 

<(  I  hive  a  field  of  lucern  in  beds,  divided  into  two 
parts.  This  is  the  third  crop  of  lucern  off  one  of  them. 
The  beds  are  250  feet  long.  In  1753,  I  cut  this  lucern 
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fix  times,  viz.  in  May,  June,  July,  Auguft,  September, 
and  the  beginning  of  November.  This  lalt  cutting  was  not 
near  fo  plentiful  as  the  others,  and  I  dried  it  within  doors. 

“  Thefe  cuttings  off  one  bed,  on  which  there  was 
but  one  rowof  lucern,  yielded  i40poundsof  well  dried  hay. 

“  In  1754,  the  lucern  was  late  before  it  began  to  (hoot, 
and  the  earth  was  drier  than  the  year  before.  I  had  but 
five  crops  :  the  firft  was  cut  on  the  27th  of  May  ;  the  fecond 
on  the  firft  of  July  ;  the  third  on  the  27th  of  July  ;  the 
fourth  on  the  26th  of  Auguft  ;  and  the  fifth  on  the  23d 
of  October.  Thefe  five  cuttings  yielded  in  all  225  pounds 
of  well  dried  hay  off"  each  bed. 

<c  A  field  250  feet  long,  which  was  the  length  of  my 
beds,  and  210  feet  wide,  contains  an  arpent  of  our  mea- 
fure.  This  arpent,  divided  into  fixty-eight  beds,  each 
three  feet  wide,  producing  after  the  rate  of  225  pounds  of 
hay  off  each  bed,  would  yield  in  all  15300  pounds; 
which  is  infinitely  more  than  is  ever  obtained  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way. 

“  The  beds  with  three  rows  yielded  much  lefs.  The 
third  year,  their  crops  amounted  to  no  more  than  169 
pounds  off  each  bed,  which  is  a  fourth  lefs  than  the 
others  :  and  as  thefe  beds  are  wider,  inftead  of  having  fixty- 
eight,  as  in  the  former  difpofition  of  the  arpent,  there 
will  be  only  forty-feven,  each  four  feet  three  inches  wide, 
the  total  produce  of  which  will  be  but  7943  pounds  : 
confequently  this  arpent  will  yield  little  more  than  half  as 
much  as  an  arpent  laid  out  in  beds  three  feet  wide, 
planted  with  only  fingle  rows. 

Remarks  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux. 

t(  The  plants  of  lucern  had  the  fate  of  all  kinds  of 
plantations :  that  is  to  fay,  fome  of  them  were  more  vi¬ 
gorous  than  others.  The  greateft  number  of  the  plants 
produced  each  of  them  a  pound  of  dry  hay,  and  fome  of 
them  yielded  two  pounds.  I  look  upon  thefe  laft  as  fuch 
extraordinary  productions,  that  I  do  not  expedh  many  of 
them  to  yield  the  like  quantity  again..  I  think  one  may 
be  very  well  fatisfied,  if  the  plants  one  with  another, 
yield  a  pound  of  hay  a  piece  every  year.  This  is  nearly 
the  refult  of  my  experiment  on  beds  which  had  but  one 
row  ;  and  the  produce  of  thefe  would  have  been  ftill 
greater,  if  many  of  my  plants  had  not  failed  :  in  the  room 
of  which  I  fet  young  ones,  which  could  not  acquire  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  to  yield  full  crops. 

((  In  thefe  experiments,  I  have  employed  no  dung : 
neither  have  I  for  any  of  my  corn  fields.  I  have  referved 
it  for  improving  my  paftures  and  meadows ;  and  intend 
next  to  apply  it  to  my  lucern,  which,  I  doubt  not,  but 
will  be  much  the  finer  for  it.  The  only  thing  now  re¬ 
maining  is,  to  know  by  experience  which  will  be  the  beft 
way  of  ufing  it.  I  have  fome  thoughts  on  that  head, 
which  may  render  it  much  more  profitable. 

Lucern  deferves  to  be  cultivated  with  care :  not  only  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  fodder  which  it  yields, 
but  likewife  becaufe  the  quality  of  its  hay  is  fuperior  to 
any  other.  The  New  Hufbandry  will  render  it  ftill  more 
perfedl.  Plants  cultivated  this  way  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  that  circulation  keeps 
them  fweet  and  found,  and  free  from  all  muftinefs  towards 
their  roots :  for,  being  open  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  that 
great  fource  of  kindly  vegetation,  they  attain  great  periec- 
tion  in  all  their  parts,  both  as  to  their  fubftance,  and  their  . 
flavour.  Cattle  eat  this  food  greedily,  and  are  better  nou- 
rifhed  with  it,  than  with  any  other :  but  as  every  excels 
Y  y  is 
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is  bad,  too  great  a  quantity  fhould  not  be  given  them  at 
once,  efpeciaily  at  firft,  left  it  fhould  fwell  them.  rihe 
beft  way  is  to  bring  them  to  it  by  degrees. 

“  I  have  experienced  thefe  qualities  in  this  hay,  by 
comparing  it  with  every  other  fort.  The  excellence  of 
this,  juftifies  the  principles  on  which  the  New-Hufbandry 
is  founded.  I  have  offered  to  my  horfes  bundles  of  every 
kind  of  hay,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  bundle  of  this  hay  oi 
lucern.  They  have  not  hefitated  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter.  Nothing  but  its  fuperior  ^qualities  could  determine 
them  in  this  choice,  which  never  varied,  and  has  always 
been  in  favour  of  the  lucern  cultivated  in  this  manner. 

“  It  would  be  lavifhing  this  excellent  fodder,  to  feed 
horfes  entirely  with  it.  It  need  only  be  given  them  by 
turns  with  common  hay  :  which  will  be  a  great  faving: 
for  this  lucern  will  fupply  the  place  of  oats.  I  am  certain 
that  my  horfes  fed  partly  with  this  hay,  and  without  oats, 
will  be  in  better  plight,  ftronger,  and  more  vigorous, 
than  thofe  which  are  fed  with  meadow  hay  and  corn  in 
the  ufual  way.  It  is  now  fome  time  fince  I  have  fed  my 
coach-horfes  with  it,  and  have  retrenched  their  oats.  In- 
ftead  of  this  laft  food,  and  at  the  hours  they  ufed  to  have 
it,  I  give  them  lucern  chopt,  as  the  Spaniards  do  ftraw  to 
their  horfes.  Mine  are  fond  of  it,  and  (hew  the  fame 
impatience  to  find  it  in  their  manger,  as  if  it  was  oats  ; 
and  fince  their  being  put  under  this  diet,  they  are  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  before,  and  fo  mettlefome,  that  the 
coachman  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  in. 

“  When  I  faid  that  retrenching  the  oats  would  be  a 
ccnfiderable  faving,  I  did  not  fo  much  mean  the  faving  of 
the  expence  of  that  corn,  as  the  better  improving  of  many 
vnft  tradfs  of  land  which  are  fown  with  oats,  and  might 
with  proper  management,  produce  much  more  ufefuland 
more  profitable  forts  of  grain,  notwithstanding  the  too 
general  prejudice,  that  fome  lands  are  not  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  any  better.  For  my  part,  I  am  thoroughly  fatisfied, 
that  whatever  ground  can  bear  a  crop  of  oats,  can  like- 
wife,  under  the  New  Hufbandry,  bear  any  other  grain.” 

Continuation  of  M.  de  Cbateauvieux’s  Account  of  his  Ex - 

periments  on  Lucern ,  in  the  Years  1 755>  an&  1 75^* 

“  The  great  drought  of  the  year  1755,  was  accompanied 
with  great  heat ;  and  the  year  1756  was  very  rainy,  and 
moderately  warm,  there  being  but  very  few  hot  days  in  it. 

“  My  lucern  was  expofed  to  a  moft  fevere  winter  in 
1755,  when  the  froft  was  exceflive  hard,  and  lafted  very 
long.  M.  de  Reaumur’s  thermometer  was  fome  days,  at 
different  times,  eight,  nine,  ten,  twelve,  and  thirteen 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  on  the  third  of 
February,  a  thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  flood  at  fixteen 
degrees  below  freezing.  Thefe  fevere  frofts  made  me  un- 
eafy  for  my  lucern,  which,  however,  bore  them,  without 
receiving  any  damage. 

“  The  rains  in  1756  did  no  hurt  to  thefe  plants,  but 
they  prevented  my  cutting  them  at  proper  times.  I  had 
but  four  crops  of  lucern  this  year,  being  obliged  to  wait 
for  an  appearance  of  fine  weather  to  dry  it  in,  before  I 
could  venture  to  cut  it  down.  Thefe  rains  likewife  hin¬ 
dered  my  giving  the  proper  hoeings  to  the  alleys,  which 
were  full  of  weeds  during  the  fummer  and  autumn.  I 
chofe  rather  to  leave  them  in  that  condition,  than  attempt 
to  hoe  them  while  the  ground  was  over  wet,  not  doubting 
but  the  fpring  hoeings  would  eaftly  deftroy  them. 


(i  In  1755?  I  cut  my  lucern  five  times  :  the  firft  was, 
on  the  third  of  May,  before  any  flowers  appeared  :  the 
fecond  on  the  twelfth  of  June :  the  third,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  July:  the  fourth  on  the  twenty-firft  of  Auguft :  and 
the  filth,  on  the  feventh  of  Oclober.  I  was  obliged  to 
finifh  the  drying  of  this  laft  cutting,  in  barns  and  un¬ 
der  cover.  '  .  > 

“  In  1756,  which  was  the  fifth  year  of  thefe  plants,  I 
cut  them  but  four  times  :  the  firft,  on  the  third  of  June  : 
the  fecond,  on  the  firft  of  July  :  the  third,  on  the  fourth 
of  Auguft  :  and  the  fourth  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 


A  bed  250  feet  long,  with  only  one  row  of  lucern, 

1 7 5 4  "  “  225  ^  pounds  of 

j755 . 197  \  dry  hay. 

1756 . 281  J  3  } 


Yielded 


In  three  years,  703  pounds. 

A  bed  of  the  fame  length,  with  three  rows  of  lucern,. 


Yielded 


1 


In  1754.  -  - 

1755  -  - 

1756  -  - 


169  y  pounds  of. 

: ::  Ills  dr^ 


In  three  years,  575  pounds. 

Cbfervations  by  M  de  Chateauvieux. 

<<  We  fee,  by  the  above  account  of  three  years,  that  a 
piece  of  ground  laid  out  in  narrow  beds,  planted  with  only 
one  row  of  lucern,  yielded  a  greater  produce  than  the 
fame  extent  made  into  wider  beds,  and  planted  with  three 
rows. 

“  I  {ball  not,  however,  pretend  to  determine  from  this 
one  experiment,  that  it  is  beft  to  lay  down  large  fields-  in 
this  manner.  I  think  it  will  be  right  to  try  firft,  whether 
the  fuccefs  will  be  the  fame  on  different  foils,  and  like¬ 
wife  on  lands  whofe  expofition  may  be  more  or  lefs  ad¬ 
vantageous.  If  after  repeated  trials,  the  beds  which  have 
but  one  row  of  plants,  yield  the  greateft  quantity  of  hay, 
that  method  certainly  is  to  be  preferred.  To  clear  up  this 
point  ftill  more  to  my  fatisfa&ion,  I  continue  to  plant  lu¬ 
cern  in  beds,  fome  with  one  and  others  with  three  rows. 

“  The  difference  between  the  crop  of  1756,  and  thofe 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  would  induce  me  to  think 
that  rainy  feafons  are  beft  for  the  produ&ionof  hay. :  but 
ftill,  the  greater  quantity  which  the  year  1756  produced, 
muft  not  be  imputed  to  the  rain  only  we  fhould  likewife 
confider  that  the  plants  had  throve  greatly  fince  1754; 
that  their  Items  were  grown  much  larger,  and  their  roots 
much  ftronger  and  more  numerous,  and  that  they  were 
confequently  able  to  yield  much  greater  crops  than  before. 
They  have  abundantly  anfwered  my  expe&ation,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality. 

“  With  relpedt  to  the  quantity,  it  is-  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  common  fodder :  I  mean,  of  any  that 
the  fame  extent  of  ground  would  have  produced,  if  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  common  way,  though  it  would  then  have 
been  covered  with  an  immenfe  quantity  of  plants.  This 
is  afaft,  which  numbers  of  experiments  prove,  and  which 
we  {hall  ceafe  to  wonder  at  when  we  confider  the  great 
effects  of  the  frequent  ftirring  of  the  alleys.  To  this  it 
is  that  I  owe  the  repetition  of  my  crops,  and  their  being 
all  of  nearly  equal  goodnefs.  X  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 

fay, 
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fay,  that  every  fummer  month,  which  is  the  time  I  ge¬ 
nerally  allow  between  each  cutting,  will  produce  {hoots 
two  feet  long,  and  fometimes  more:  and  fuppofing  that  I 
cut  them  but  five  times  a  year,  each  plant  will  have  pro¬ 
duced  after  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  feet  length  of  fhoots, 
and  that  in  the  fame  time  that  moft  meadows  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  grafs  above  two  feet  long. 

“  As  to  the  quality  of  this  hay,  I  continue  to  prefer  it 
to  all  other  fodder.  My  experience  has  confirmed  what  I 
faid  of  it  in  1754  ;  and  I  fhall  only  add,  that  I  have  fince 
found,  that  it  is  as  good  at  the  end  of  four  years,  as  when 
it  is  firft  cut.  If  there  was  any  difference,  horfes  would 
foon  be  fenfible  of  it :  but  they  eat  of  either  without  dif- 
tinftion. 

“  I  feed  my  horfes  with  it,  chiefly  in  the  fummer,  at 
which  time  they  do  moft  work,  and  am  more  and  more  fen¬ 
fible  of  the  advantages  of  it.  Five  or  fix  pounds  of  lucern 
a  day,  are  fufficient  for  a  middle  fized  horfe :  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  increafed  or  diminilhed,  according  as  the 
horfe  is  nourifhed  by  it ;  for  in  that  there  is  great  differ¬ 
ence,”  Culture  des  Terres,  tom.  IV.  c.  iii.  art.  15. 

The  following  account  of  the  cultivation  of  lucern,  was 
communicated  to  the  public  by  a  very  ingenious  hufband- 
man,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Having  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  lucern,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  fome  of  it  myfelf ;  and  Mr.  Miller’s  method 
feeming  to  me  by  far  the  moft  rational,  I  refolved  to  fol¬ 
low  it :  accordingly,  the  feventeenth  of  July,  1763,  I  or¬ 
dered  a  field  of  three  acres  and  a  half,  then  under  rye- 
grafs  and  clover,  to  be  ploughed  deep,  and  fown  with  tur¬ 
nips.  The  crop  was  middling :  I  fold  them  to  a  cow- 
farmer  for  nine  guineas :  he  drew  and  carted  them  home. 
If  I  had  had  Iheep,  I  would  have  fed  them  on  the  field. 

By  the  twenty-feventh  of  March,  1764,  the  field  had 
been  twice  ploughed,  the  firft  time  ten,  and  the  laft  time 
near  twelve  inches  deep,  with  the  Rotheran -plough  ancT 
four  horfes  a-breaft:  the  foil  is  light  and  ftoney,  with  a 
rock  of  gravel  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  and  had 
never  before  been  ploughed  above  fix  or  feven  inches  deep ; 
however,  I  knew  it  was  right  to  go  as  deep  as  I  could  for 
a  tap-rooted  plant,  as  the  lucern  is. 

I  was  greatly  pleafed  with  reading  M.  Lullin  de  Cha- 
teauvieux’s  account  of  his  method  of  tranfplanting  lucern, 
and  determined  to  follow  it,  from  a  full  conviction  that  it 
muft  be  fuperior  to  every  other  method. 

Accordingly  I  ordered  the  field  to  be  fown  with  Poland 
oats,  and  laid  out  about  twenty-eight  rods  in  beds  four 
feet  wide,  alleys  one  foot  and  a  half,  which  were  fown 
with  lucern  in  broad-caft  by  my  gardener,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  you  fow  cabbages  or  favoys  in  feed-beds :  one 
bed,  however,  out  of  curiofity,  I  ordered  him  to  fow  in 
the  following  manner. 

Run  a  garden-line  through  the  middle  of  the  bed  from 
one  end  to  the  other ;  draw  a  fmall  drill  along  the  line, 
about  half  an  inch  deep  ;  then  move  the  line  fix  inches, 
and  make  another  drill,  and  fo  on  :  by  this  means  you 
will  have  nine  drills  on  a  bed  four  feet  wide.  When  this 
is  done,  fill  a  quart  or  pint  bottle  near  full  with  your 
lucern-feed,  cork  the  bottle,  bore  a  hole  in  the  cork,  and 
infert  a  quill  cut  at  each  end :  this  will  be  found  a  great 
aftiftance  in  fowing  the  feed  thin  and  regularly  in  the 
drills :  and  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  bed  which  I  fowed 
in  this  manner,  afforded  me  much  the  greateft  quantity  of 
plants,  and  by  far  the  fineft.  Another  advantage  attend¬ 
ing  it  is,  that  it  is  kept  clean  with  much  more  eafe,  and 


far  iefs  expence  ;  for  a  gardener,  with  the  fmall  three-inch 
hand-hoe,  will  clean  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  a  fmall 
fpace  of  time.  When  the  bed  is  fown,  the  feed  muft  be 
covered  with  care:  rather  chufe  the  backfide  of  a  fmall 
rake  than  the  teeth. 

By  the  middle  of  Auguft,  my  plants  looked  very  well, 
and  Avere  moftly  in  bloom,  when  I  ordered  them  to  be 
mown,  and  given  to  my  horfes  and  cows,  who  feemed  as 
if  they  had  a  high  treat. 

The  oats  being  got  in,  I  ordered  the  field  to  be  deep 
ploughed  again,  and  then  waited  for  a  feafon  of  rain  to 
begin  my  planting,  which,  by  my  journal,  did  not  come 
till  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  of  September ;  and  the 
field  being  firft  well  harrowed,  we  went  to  work  the  fe¬ 
venteenth,  and  continued  planting  till  the  twenty-ninth  ; 
nor  can  I  now  fee  any  difference  between  thofe  planted 
the  feventeenth  or  twenty-ninth.  Though  I  quite  agree 
with  the  author  of  the  Eflays,  that  it  is  beft  to  plant 
fooner  than  I  did  if  poflible  ;  yet  I  muft  obferve,  that  what 
may  do  for  gardens,  or  fmall  pieces  of  ground,  will  not 
do  for  fields.  From  the  laft  week  of  Auguft  to  the  middle 
of  September,  feems  to  me  a  very  proper  time.  But 
“  filling  each  hole  with  water,  making  drills,  half  filling 
them  with  fea-fand  or  wood  allies,  and  watering  each 
plant,”  as  the  author  of  the  Eflays  mentions,  is  an  end- 
lefs  and  very  expenfive  work. 

tor  my  part,  I  kept  my  eye  on  M.  Chateauvieux’s  di¬ 
rections,  as  laid  down  above,  with  regard  to  that  part  that 
relates  to  planting  ;  but  another  ingenious  gentleman,  hav¬ 
ing  cautioned  the  public  againft  planting  on  ridges,  I  muft 
needs  fay,  I  was  fearful  of  the  rain  and  froft  myfelf,  if 
planted  in  that  manner,  efpecially  on  light  land  ;  and 
therefore  I  ordered  my  field  to  be  ploughed  as  level  as  pof- 
fible,  and  made  my  man,  after  the  field  was  ploughed,  go 
three  bouts  on  each  fide  the  furrows,  fo  that,  when 
harrowed  acrofs,  you  could  hardly  tell  where  they  were. 
The  field  being  brought  to  this  order,  as  I  faid  before,  we 
began  to  plant  the  17th  of  September:  two  men  with 
fpades  dug  up  the  plants,  and  two  women  cut  them  :  fome 
care  is  certainly  required  in  taking  them  up,  but  I  did  not 
find  it  great ;  it  was  done  by  common  labourers.  The 
women  were  ordered  to  cut  the  plants  to  about  fix  or  fe¬ 
ven  inches  long  in  the  root,  and  the  tops  to  about  two 
inches,  as  M.  Chateauvieux  direfts.  They  did  it  very 
handily:  their  method  was  to  take  them  up  one  by  one, 
(fo  that  they  could  throw  by  the  faulty  ones)  and  when 
they  had  about  a  dozen  in  their  hands,  they  cut  them  at 
top  and  bottom  with  one  ftroke  of  the  knife  at  each  end. 
Each  had  a  wafhing-tub  by  her  fide,  filled  to  about  fix 
inches  with  water :  as  they  cut  the  plants,  they  fet  them 
in  the  tubs  ;  and  as  they  filled  one  tub,  another  was 
brought  them. 

The  method  of  planting  is  the  fame  as  for  cabbages  : 
men  who  are  ufedto  work  in  gardens  will  do  it  very  han¬ 
dily  with  a  dibble  or  planting  Itick  ;  but  that  mine  might 
ftand  with  all  poflible  exaftnefs,  each  man  had  a  garden¬ 
line  and  reel :  and  as  I  think  I  {hall  be  very  able  to  keep 
them  clean  with  M.  Lullin’s  Angle  cultivator,  the  rows 
are  only  twenty  inches  apart,  and  fix  inches  in  the  lines. 

If  I  find  a  difficulty  in  keeping  them  clean  in  this  me¬ 
thod,  then  by  drawing  every  other  row,  which  may  be 
done  with  great  eafe,  my  plants  will  ftand  at  the  diftance 
directed  by  M.  Chateauvieux,  of  three  feet  four  inches. 

I  was  very  impatient  to  fee  the  effe£l  tranfplanting 
would  have,  and  therefore,  as  foon  as  my  plants  in  the 
Y  y  2  feed- 
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feed-bed  were  about  fix  inches  high,  I  drew  feveraH*  cut 
and  tranfplanted  them,  and  in  the  autumn  I  took  up  thefe 
plants,  and  found  they  had  all  formed  new-tap  roots  round 
the  bottom  of  the  piece  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  planted,  and 
inftead  of  one,  they  had  from  five  to  thirteen  new  roots  : 
this,  you  may  fuppofe,  gave  me  great  pleafure,  and  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  the  illuftrious  Swifs  was  quite  right. 

The  author  of  theEffayson  Hulbandry,  I  find,  cut  his 
plants  with  feiflars  :  this  muft  be  very  tedious  work ;  and, 
with  fubmifiion,  I  think  he  is  quite  wrong  in  cutting  his 
plants  to  the  length  of  nine  or  ten  inches.  Six  or  feven 
inches  feem  to  me  a  much  properer  length ;  for  the  ground 
being  dug  or  ploughed  about  twelve  inches,  the  new  roots 
will  have  five  or  fix  inches  of  weil-loofened  mould  to  (trike 
into,  which  muft  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  plants  ;  and 
if  gravel,  or  a  ftrong  clay,  is  near  the  furface,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  mine,  or  rather  M»  Lulling,  is  the  beft  method. 

Yet  this  gentleman  fays,  he  cut  his  tap-roots  too  (hort, 
and  knew  not  how  to  manage  a  root  that  was  very  fmall : 
in  regard  to  the  laft,  I  muft  obferve,  that,  if  they  were 
very  fmall,  I  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  away.  So  much 
has  been  faid  on  the  neceflity  of  keeping  lucern  in  broad- 
caft,  drills,  or  tranfplanted,  free  from  weeds,  that  I  will 
fay  nothing  on  that  fubjeft. 

At  the  fame  time  that  this  gentleman  fo  warmly  recom¬ 
mends  M.  Chateauvieux’s  method  of  cultivating  lucern  by 
tranfplanting,  he  has,  I  fear,  thrown  a  ftumbling-l.ock 
in  the  ivay  of  moft  gentlemen,  and,  I  think,  every  far¬ 
mer  ;  I  mean  his  calculation  of  the  expence :  this,  there¬ 
fore,  I  muft  endeavour  to  remove. 

When  I  began  to  cultivate  lucern  in  this  manner,  the 
only  defeft  I  could  find  in  M.  Chateauvieux’s  account  was, 
that  he  had  not  told  the  public  how  much  ground  they 
were  to  fet  apart  for  a  nurfery  :  this  deficiency,  however, 
I  can  fupply  to  thofe  who  come  after  me,  for  fixteen  rod 
will  be  about  the  quantity  for  an  acre  ;  and  then,  I  think, 
the  expence  of  tranfplanting  will  (land  as  follows : 

1.  s.  d. 


Digging,  fpit-deep,  fixteen  rods,  at  three¬ 
pence  per  rod  - -  - - — — 

Seed,  three  pounds,  at  one  (hilling  per  pound 
Weeding  the  nurfery  twice  with  the  three- 
inch  hand-hoe.  (By  fewing  in  this  manner, 
tranfplanting  will  not  be  wanted  ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  proper,  as  they  are  to  be  tranfplant- 

^d  again)  - - -  - 

Ploughing  — -  - - 

Tranfplanting  -  * - 

Hand-hoeing  the  plantation  once,  the  middle 
or  latter  end  cf  Odlober,  in  dry  weather, 
which  men  ufed  to  hoeing  turnips  will  do 
for  three  or  four,  but  fay  - * — 
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This,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  the  full  expence  of  making 
the  plantation  ;  yet  the  author  of  the  Eflays  has  ftrangely 
worked  it  up  to  fix  pounds  twelve  (hillings  per  acre  :  how¬ 
ever,  I  readily  fubmit  this  account  to  the  infpedlion  of  eve¬ 
ry  farmer  and  every  gentleman  in  this  kingdom,  converfant 
in  matters  of  this  kind. 

If  the  fpring-ploughing  for  barley  or  oats  has  been  nine 
or  ten  inches  deep,  then  a  ploughing  in  autumn  of  twelve 
inches  will  be  fufficient,  and  cannot  be  charged  at 


morethanten  (hillings.  The  trenching  for  the  feed-bed3 
may  be  done  at  leifure  time  ;  fo  may  the  weeding  of  the 
nurfery,  and  the  hand-hoeing  of  the  plantation  :  then  the 
real  expence  to  the  farmer  will  only  be  the  feed  and  tranf¬ 
planting,  or  one  pound  eight  (hillings  per  acre. 

As  to  what  this  gentleman  calls  the  yearly  charges,  I 
can  by  no  means  agree  to  them :  for  the  plantation  having 
been  weeded  in  October,  will  lie  very  fafe  and  well  till  the 
latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  :  then  in 
dry  weather,  it  may  be  hand-hoed  again,  the  expence  of 
which  has  before  been  charged  at  five  (hillings  per  acre; 
to  which  add  four  horfe-hoeings  after  each  cutting,  at 
eleven  (hillings,  which  makes  fixteen  (hillings  per  acre  the 
annual  charge. 

I  cannot  recolle£l  any  thing  further  that  is  neceflary  to 
be  faid  on  the  fubjedlof  tranfplanted  lucern ;  but  as  I  would 
have  every  one,  who  writes  to  you  on  fubjects  of  this  fort, 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
fo  I  think  it  but  juft  to  fay  a  word  or  two  on  lucern  fown 
in  broad-caft,  or  Mr.  Rocque’s  manner.  I  live  within  a 
few  miles  of  Mr.  Rocque ;  and  muft  add,  that  I  have  paid 
great  attention  to  the  culture  and  growth  of  lucern  and 
burnet  for  fome  years  pad ;  fo  that  I  think  I  am  pretty  well 
accquainted  with  them. 

The  author  of  the  Eflays  fays,  “  If  lucern  is  fown 
broad-caft  with  corn,  no  care  can  keep  it  clean :  it  may 
laft  two  years,  only  one  crop  being  tolerable,  and  then  muft 
perifli  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature.”  And  feveral  of 
your  correfpondents  are  alfo  of  opinion  it  will  never  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  method  ;  but  I  know  it  will ;  for  I  have  feen 
it  cut  three  and  four  times.  To  cut  it  four  times,  the 
fummer  muft  be  very  favourable,  and  the  laft  cutting  will 
be  late.  Here  I  muft  remark,  that  lucern  is  not  only  ex¬ 
cellent  as  a  green  fodder,  but  as  an  early  one,  efpecially  if 
fown  in  drills,  or  tranfplanted  ;  for  that  fown  in  broad- 
caft  will  not  be  fit  for  cutting  fo  foon  as  the  former,  by  a. 
fortnight  or  more  ;  however,  the  farmer  may  depend  on 
three  good  crops  in  this  manner  of  fowing. 

In  the  fpring  1760,  Mr.  Rocque  fowed  about  five  acres 
with  lucern  and  barley:  the  land  is  light  and  hot,  but 
being  in  good  heart,  the  barley  was  rank,  which  obliged 
him  to  mow  it  green,  and  fell  it  to  a  farmer  for  feeding 
cows,  &c.  Indeed  I  believe  it  will  always  be  beft  to  do  fo ; 
for  the  weeds,  if  there  are  any,  are  thus  cut  down,  and 
the  lucern  thrives  apace.  The  fpring  following,  it  may 
be  harrowed  with  light  harrows,  and  every  year  after  with 
fuch  harrows  as  you  find  clean  it  beft.  Laft  autumn,  when 
the  weather  was  hot  and  dry,  I  faw  a  farmer  harrowing 
Rocque’s  field  with  large  ox-harrows,  and  I  do  not  per¬ 
ceive1  that  it  is  at  all  hurt.  The  weeds  and  trumpery  were 
raked  up,  and  carted  to  a  dung-hill,  with  which  he  has 
this  fpring  drefled  his  field,  and  it  is  now  in  a  fine  thriving 
condition. 

Lucern  makes  moft  excellent  hay :  horfes  are  very  fond 
of  it,  and,  with  one  quartern  of  oats,  I  will  be  bound  any 
gentleman  will  be  well  fatisfied  with  the  condition  of  his 
horfes,  even  coach-horfes  ;  nor  do  I  fee  it  is  at  all  more 
difficult  to  be  made  into  hay  than  clover.  Mufeum  Rujii- 
cun vol.  IV.  p.  307. 

Experiments  on  Lucern ,  by  Mr.  Join  Wynne  Baker ,  pub- 
lijhed  by  the  Dublin  Society 

The  ineftimable  value  of  this  plant  has  been  fo  much 
fpakenof  by  all  theableft  writers  on  hufbandry,  that1  it  is 
1  quite 
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quite  unneceffary  for  me  to  fay  any  thing  in  its  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Here  follow  my  experiments  upon  it  this  year. 

i  "  Sown  in  drills,  three  feet  afunder. 

,6.  Sown  in  drills,  two  feet  afunder. 

17.  Sown  in  drills,  one  foot  afunder. 

18.  Sown  in  the  common,  or  broad-caft  way. 

I  fowed  the  feed  for  thefe  experiments  on  the  firfl  of 
May,  but  the  middle  of  April  would  have  been  a  more 

PrThe  lucern  began  to  appear  on  the  eighth  day :  in  its 
firft  appearance,  it  has  two  very  fmall  leaves  of  an  oval 

^Thefe  experiments  were  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 

th<On  the’fixteenth  of  Auguft,  I  cut  the  lucern  of  each 
experiment,  and  the  produce  of  green  fodder  was  as  fol- 

Number  15.  i-  e.  the  three  feet  drills,  produced  off  one 
perch,  thirty-one  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

Number  16.  i.  e.  the  two-feet  drills,  produced  off  one 
Tv>rrb  fortv-four  pounds  and  a  half. 

Number  17.  i-  e.  the  one-foot  drills,  produced  off  one 
perch,  forty-three  pounds. 

Number  18.  i.  e.  the  broad-caft,  produced  off  one  perch, 
fifty-nine  pounds. 
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fa£f,  that  the  three-feet  drills  may  have  the  greater  pro¬ 
duce:  but  time  alone  can  determine  this  point,  which 
really  is  very  material  to  know. 

Second  Set  of  Experiments  on  Lucern. 

Thefe  experiments  were  calculated  to  difeoverhow  far 
the  roots  of  this  plant  would  bear  being  wounded,  as  in 
the  culture  of  lucern  praftifed  by  Mr.  Rocque :  I  do  con- 
ceive  many  of  the  roots  mult  be  injuied*  to  the  manifeft 
diminution  of  the  crop. 

In  April,  1764,  I  fowed  a  little  lucern  in  my  garden. 
May  the  firft,  1764,  I  treated  fome  of  the  plants  in  the 
following  manner,  after  thinning  of  them  in  the  row,  by 
taking  all  others  from  them,  and  leaving  the  plants  fingle, 
and  about  two  feet  afunder. 

Numb.  1.  The  root  of  this  plant  I  fplit  from  the  crown 
of  it  downwards,  for  about  an  inch.  # 

Numb.  2.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  fplit  firft  in  the 
fame  direction  as  the  former,  and  then  I  fplit  it  tranf- 
verfely,  for  about  an  inch  downwards. 

Numb.  3.  The  root  of  this  plant  I  cut  a  flice  off  one 
fide,  about  an  inch  long,  juft  below  the  crown  of  the 

root.  . 

Numb.  4.  This  plant  I  cut  the  whole  crown  of  the  root 

off.  ,  r 

Numb.  5.  This  plant  I  fplit  the  root  of,  in  the  fame  man  ¬ 
ner  as  Numb.  i.  and  then  cut  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
off  one  fide. 


Upon  the  face  of  thefe  experiments,  the  broad-caft  has 
the  greateft  produce.  Above  the  three-feet  drdls,.twenty- 
feven  pounds  and  three  quarters  ■,  above  the  two-feet  drills, 
fourteen  pounds  and  a  half  j  and  above  the  one-foot  drills, 

fixteen  pounds.  ,  .  .  .  , 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  by  perfons  not  acquainted 

with  the  nature  and  culture  of  this  plant,  that  the  broa 
caft  fowing  is  to  be  preferred,  as  yielding  the  greater  pro¬ 
duce;  but  I  think  that  conclufion  fhould  not  be  too  hafti- 
jy  drawn,  for  the  following  reafons.  # 
y  Thefe  crops  are  all  from  the  firft  cutting  after  fowing 
the  feed,  and  therefore  the  lucern  in  the  broad-caft  was 
then  as  good,  or  probably  better,  than  it  will  ever  be 
ttrain  in  any  fucceeding  crop,  the  ground  being  loofer,  and 
fewer  weeds  in  it,  than  there  ever  can  be  hereafter  ;  for 
the  natural  grafs  is  already  rifing  in  it,  although  itwasma- 
naged  in  the  way  praaifed  by  Mr.  Rocque  ;  which  is  to 
harrow,  or  rake  the  ground  after  cutting  the  lucern.  An 
other  reafon  is,  that  for  the  firft  year  the  plants  are  m  their 
infancy ;  but  in  three  years  I  apprehend  the  drills  will  more 
than  treble  their  produce:  whereas,  at  that  time,  I  fhould 
fear  the  broad-caft  would  be  quite  or  near  defeoved  by  the 
natural  grafs.  Ia  other  words,  as  faft  as  the  drilled  crops 
improve,  I  do  conceive  the  broad-caft  will  dimimfh. 

The  culture  of  lucern  in  drills,  with  intervals  of  only 
one  foot,  I  find  is  no  better  than  the  broad-calt,  as  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  horfe-hoeing  between  the  row8,  and 
where  the  crop  fhould  be  large,  digging  would  be  too  ex- 

F  Button  the  comparative  experiment,  between  the  two 
and  three  feet  intervals,  I  confefs  I  cannot  fo  readily 
pronounce  ;  the  two  feet  produce  the  moft,  by  thirteen 
pounds  and  a  quarter  ;  whether  that  diitance  will  continue 
to  do  fo,  I  cannot  fay  ?  it  may  happen  that  when  the  roots 
be'eome  large,  which  is  the  properelt  time  to  afcertamthe 


After  wounding  thefe  plants,  I  dug  the  earth  round, 
them,  in  order  to  feed  the  fibrous  roots  in. the  nouiifhment 

of  the  plants.  . 

They  never  afterwards  made  any  figure.  Icwarus 
September,  Numb.  1,  2,  and  3,  threw  out  a  few  weak 
ftems,  not  worth  notice,  but  Numb.  4,  and  5,  never 
grew  afterwards. 

Thefe  experiments  I  mean  to  repeat  in  a  greater  num¬ 
ber,  and  that  for  two  or  three  years  together,  before  I  fh?Ji 
venture  to  draw  pofitive  conclufions  from  them :  but  I 
think  thefe  feem  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Rocque’s  method  is 
not  to  be  preferred  fo  much  beyond  Tull  s,  Duhamcl  s,  and 
M.  de  Chateauvieux’s,  as  his  advocates  would  infmuate. 
But  the  fair  trial  between  his  method  and  the  drill,  will 
be  to  experiment  carefully  upon  them  for  iour  or  five  yeai 
together;  my  experiments  in  wounding  the  plants,  being 
only  calculated  to  fupport  theory  by  facts  ;  for  mv  notion 
of  the  confequences  which  muft  happen  from  his  cultuic, 
is  no  more  than  theory. 

Till  I  made  this  fet  of  experiments,  I  confefs  I  never 
was  fenfible  of  the  texture  and  firmnefs  of  lucern- roots, 
which  are  really  very  hard  to  cut,  and  not  much  unlike  a 
dried  ftick,  which  I  muft  confefs  ieems  to  favour  Mr. 
Rocque’s  method,  fo  far  as  relates  to  my  apprehenfion  ct 
the  plants  being  wounded  by  his  inftruments,  which,  from 
the  hardnefs  of  the  roots,  cannot  wound  them  in  the 
manner  I  did  mine  with  a  knife.  And  as  my  purfuits  tend 
only  to  difeover  the  truth  in  matters  of  hufbaridrv,  for 
Mr.  Rocque’s  honour,  and  my  own  credit,  I  could  not 
omit  to  communicate  this  remark,  as  I  hope  the  reader 
will  believe  lam  endeavouring  to  afeertam  the  belt  culture 
for  lucern,  and  not  writing  to  leffen  Mr.  Rocque  or  his 
fyftemr  every  man  adingin  a  private  capacity,  has  a  right 
to  adopt  fuch  as  he  pleales  ;  but  I,  who  am  acting  nw 
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great  meafure  for  the  public,  think  myfelf  bound  to  be 
confcientioufly  exact  in  my  ferutiny  of  every  fyftem,  which 
I  fhall  comparatively  experiment  upon.  If  I  am  miftaken 
in  the  culture  ot  lucern,  I  have  the  fatisfa£tion  of  con- 
fidering  fome  of  the  greateft  men,  who  have  ever  wrote 
upon  the  fubjedh,  are  no  lefs  miftaken  than  I  am. 

Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  by  many  writers 
on  lucern,  as  to  its  tap-roots,  yet  I  find  it  has  many  la¬ 
teral  ones,  and  it  is  only  a  few  of  the  plants  that  fend 
down  but  one  tap-root,  but  an  infinite  number  in  all 
fhapes  and  directions.  At  a  year  old,  I  find  the  healthy 
ones  are  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long  ;  Ipreferve  them 
of  that  age  now  by  me,  and  intend  every  year  to  take 
them  up,  in  order  to  have  them  of  all  ages,  the  better  to 
fee  their  progrefs  from  year  to  year. 

Upon  the  firft  of  laft  May,  fome  of  my  lucern,  which 
wasfown  the  year  before,  was  eighteen  inches  high;  but 
let  it  be  obferved,  that  it  had  the  benefit  of  a  fouth  afpeft, 
aided  by  the  reflexion  of  a  fruit-wall.  This  induces  me 
to  believe,  that  a  declivity  with  a  fouth  afpedt,  will  be  the 
moft  advantageous  fituation  for  this  plant,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  for,  although  lucern  will  live  in  the  fevereft  winters, 
yet  it  flourifhes  beft  under  the  influence  of  a  warm  fun  ; 
the  only  blefling  we  feem  to  want  in  this  country. 

In  the  fummer  months  I  obferve,  in  a  good  foil,  and 
under  proper  culture,  it  grows  about  an  inch  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  fometimes  I  have  known  it  grow  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  the  fame  time. 

Third  Set  of  Experiments  on  Lucern.  , 

The  tranfplanting  lucern  feems  to  have  been  firft 
thought  of  by  the  ingenious  and  never  fufficiently  to  be 
praifed  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  whofe  reafons  for  every 
new  attempt  are  founded  upon  fuch  folid  and  rational 
principles,  that  they  have  generally  fucceeded  to  his  ex¬ 
peditions.  This  gentleman  fays,  plants  of  two  or  three 
years  old  may  be  planted  equally  well  with  thofe  of  one 
year  old. 

My  plants  laft  April  were  all  one  year  old,  which,  upon 
taking  up  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfplanting,  I  found  differed 
veiy  much  in  their  fize,  which  induced  me  to  divide  them 
into  three  parcels,  i.  e.  the  fmalleft,  middling,  and  largeft. 
Thefe  I  tranfplanted  in  the  following  manner,  fix  inches 
afunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  three  feet. 

Numb.  i.  Forty  of  the  fmalleft  plants,  with  their  tap  or 
leading  roots  cut  off. 

Numb.  2.  Forty  of  the  middling  plants,  with  their  tap 
or  leading  roots  cut  off. 

Numb.  3.  Forty  of  the  largeft  plants,  with  their  tap  or 
leading  roots  cut  off. 

Numb.  4.  Forty  of  the  middling  plants,  without  cutting 
their  roots.  ° 

Numb.  5.  Forty  of  the  largeft  plants  without  cutting 

their  roots.  c 

Numb.  6.  Forty  of  the  fmalleft  plants,  without  cutting 

their  roots.1  ° 

i 

%  Thefe  fix  rows  of  plants  were  put  down  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  April.  I  watered  them  at  the  time  of  put¬ 
ting  down,  and  once  afterwards. 

Very  few  of  them  died  ;  fo  that  the  different  fizes  and 
methods  feem  to  anfwer  equally  well  the  firft  feafon. 

I  intended  to  have  cut  the  produce  of  each  experiment 
For  weighing ;  but  a  few  days  before  that  was  to  be  done, 
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my  horfes  got  into  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  eat  fome 
of  it,  which  difappomted  my  purpofe.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  experiments  refpedively,  there  would  have 
been  very  little,  if  any  difference  in  the  produce  ;  but  a 
third  and  fourth  year’s  crop  will  afeertain  how  far  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tap-roots  will  benefit  the  plants,  and  how 
far  tranfplanting  is  preferable  to  fowing.  Be  it  noted, 
that  the  tranfplanted  roots  make  no  great  figure  the  firft 
year.  b 

In  order  to  afeertain,  with  fome  degree  of  certainty, 
how  far  lucern  may  be  worth  the  farmer’s  attention,  I 
fait  luramer  made  an  experiment  with  an  horfe,  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  much  he  would  eat,  which  being  known,  we 
can,  from  the  firft  fet  of  experiments,  pretty  exadtly  tell 
how  many  horfes  an  acre  of  lucern  will  maintain  during 
the  fummer  months.  The  horfe  I  chofe  for  this  purpofe 
is  a  very  large  one  ;  he  had  been  ploughing  from  feven 
o  clock  in  the  morning  till  feven  in  the  evening,  during 
which  time  I  forbid  his  having  any  thing  to  eat.  When 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  plough,  I  ordered  him  to  a  ftable 
by  himfelf,  where  I  had  provided  for  him  fifty-fix  pounds 
of  lucern,  without  any  other  food  for  that  night,  of  which 
he  had  eat  by  next  morning,  forty-nine  pounds  ;  a  quan¬ 
tity,  which  I  own  furprized  me. 

Lucern  will  in  this  country,  in  favourable  feafons, 
mow  four  times  in  a  fummer  after  the  firft  year,  and  we 
may  fafely  calculate,  that  at  every  cutting  it  will  yield 
half  an  hundred  weight  upon  each  perch,  which  at  the 
four  cuttings  is  two  hundred  weight  upon  a  perch  in  the 
feafon,  orfixteen  tons  upon  an  acre,  i.e.  thirty-five  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  This  is  a  low  cal¬ 
culation  ;  but  at  this  rate,  fuppofe  five  horfes  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  forty-nine  pounds  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  is 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds,  in  that  cafe  an  acre 
will  maintain  them  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  days,  which 
is  twenty  weeks  and  fix  days.  No  man  will  contend  for 
it,  I  believe,  that  any  natural  pafture  will  do  any  fuch 
thing.  Add  to  this  profit,  the  circumftance  of  making 
dung  all  the  fummer ;  an  objeft,  I  am  forry  to  obferve, 
not  fufficiently  attended  to  in  this  country,  amongft  the 
common  farmers  ;  if  they  can  make  a  little  for  their  po¬ 
tatoes,  they  feem  to  think  of  no  more. 

Lucern  fhould  never  be  fown  upon  wet  or  fpungy 
ground,  but  upon  dry  rich  land,  and  muff;  always  be  kept 
free  from  weeds. 

I  fowed  fome  laft  April  in  drills,  upon  ground  not  fix 
inches  deep,  above  a  lime-ftone  quarry,  and  it  grew  very 
luxuriantly  ;  but  the  foil  is  very  good. 

Turneps  are  the  beft  preparation  of  ground  that  I  know 
of  for  lucern,  particularly  if  they  be  raifed  in  drills,  in 
the  manner  before  reprefented. 

My  lucern  in  the  broad-caft  and  one-foot  drills,  was 
infected  with  the  ruft  or  mildew,  during  its  growth  ;  this 
feems  to  be  an  obje&ion  to  the  fowing  of  it  with  fuch 
narrow  intervals,  or  in  the  broad-caft  way,  fince  the  two- 
feet  and  three-feet  drills  were  in  the  fame  place,  and  they 
were  not  at  all  infected  with  this  difeafe. 

An  Account  of  the  comparative  Advantages  of  cultivating 
Lucern,  on  the  Drill  and  Broad-caft  JIAethods  j  for  which 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  is'  c.  adjudged 
their  Premium  of  a  Gold  Medal. 

The  farm  on  which  the  following  experiments  were 
made,  is  a  ftrong  clay ;  a  foil,  in  the  opinion  of  all  wri¬ 
ters 
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ters  in  agriculture,  the  moft  unfriendly  to  lucern.  En¬ 
couraged,  however,  by  M.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux’s 
experiments,  the  owner  was  tempted  to  try  how  the  lucern 
would  fucceed  when  treated  in  the  manner  he  propofes:  and 
in  the  year  1761,  he  fowed  a  field  of  about  three  acres 
with  lucern  in  drills,  two  feet  afunder.  During  the  firft 
year,  he  caufed  it  to  be  weeded  carefully  ;  and  from  the 
places  ivhere  it  grew  too  thick,  he  fupplied  thofe  in  which 
it  had  failed.  After  every  weeding,  he  caufed  the  inter¬ 
vals  to  be  ftirred  with  a  horfe-hoe,  refembling  M.  Lullin’s 
fingle  cultivator,  which  manifeftly  revived  the  plants. 

In  1762,  the  plants  throve  greatly,  being  kept  clean, 
and  horfe-hoe’d  as  in  the  former  year  ;  and  the  fociety 
having  publifhed  a  premium  for  a  comparative  trial  be¬ 
tween  lucern  fown  in  broad-caft,  and  in  drills,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  try  one  part  of  that  experiment  on  this  field, 
and  not  to  bellow  on  his  lucern  any  manure  whatever,  or 
to  give  it  any  other  help  than  the  horfe-hoe. 

In  1763,  the  plants  were  arrived  at  a  fize  to  yield  fo  full 
a  crop  as  to  maintain  five  horfes,  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  autumn,  or  above  five  months.  Thefe 
horfes,  though  conftantly  worked  very  hard,  had  neither 
corn  or  hay  given  them  during  all  this  time  ;  and  yet  they 
continued  in  ftrength  and  fpirit,  and  grew  fat.  A  horfe 
which  in  May  was  fo  weak,  and  in  fo  bad  a  ftate  of  health, 
that  it  was  thought  he  could  not  live,  foon  recovered,  when 
fed  with  lucern.  The  plants  were  in  general  between 
three  feet  and  three  fest  and  a  half  high,  at  the  firft  and 
fccond  cutting.  The  plants  made  fo  many  fhoots,  and 
thefe  lhoots  branched  fo  much,  that  in  three  weeks  after 
every  ^cutting,  or  fometimes  fooner,  the  intervals  quite 
difappeared  ;  the  whole  field  being  fo  equally  covered,  that 
it  looked  as  if,  fown  in  broad-caft.  December  17635 
January  and  February  1764,  having  been  uncommonly 
rainy,  the  water  flood  in  fame  parts  of  the  field  ;  and 
though  there  was  generally  fuch  a  declivity  as  that  it  might 
have  been  carried  off",  he  refolved  to  let  it  remain,  in 
order  to  fee  what  effe£l  it  would  have  on  the  lucern. 
When  the  lucern  began  to  rife  in  the  reft  of  the  field,  in 
fpring,  he  found  that  wherever  the  water  had  flood,  the 
plants  were  killed.  He  fupplied  this  lofs  by  tranfplanting 
lucern  from  other  parts  ;  and  thefe  plants  throve  very  well. 
By  a  continuance  of  the  fame  treatment,  the  lucern  re¬ 
mained  in  a  very  flourifhing  ftate :  and  retained  a  beautiful 
verdure  and  vigour,  during  the  very  great  drought  of  the 
iijmmer,  1765.  It  has  yielded  four  cuttings  every  year, 
and  fometimes  five. 

Having  obferved  in  a  root  of  lucern  taken  up  in  the 
winter,  that  the  fpring  fhoots  had  no  connection  or  con¬ 
cern  with  the  remains  of  the  fhoots  of  the  preceding  fum-» 
mers,  but  proceeded  from  numbers  of  little  tubercles,  with 
which  the  head  of  the  root  was  fet  very  thick  ;  it  appeared 
evident,  that  the  plants  could  not  fuftain  any  damage, 
though  covered  with  a  depth  of  earth  during  the  winter. 
This  fuggefted  a  hint,  that  the  intervals  might  be  plowed 
as  deep  as  poffible  early  in  the  winter,  turning  the  earth  on 
the  beds  ;  and  that  by  letting  the  earth  remain  in  this  con¬ 
dition  till  fpring,  the  clay,  or  ftrong  foil  in  which.the  lucern 
grew,  would  be  mellowed,  or  loofened,  by  the  winter’s  froft 
and  rain  :  and  being  harrowed  fmooth  in  February,  the 
frefh  lateral  roots,  which  fhoot  out  in  the  fpring,  would 
find  a  fine  frefh  mould  to  extend  themfelves  in,  which 
muft  tend  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants.  This 
thought  was  confirmed  by  experiment :  for  the  fpring  crop 
is  amazingly  vigorous  ever  fince  this  practice  was  followed, 
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and  the  fhoots  though  of  great  length,  and  moft  plentifully 
fupplied  with  branches,  are  fo  ftrong,  that  no  rain  or  wind 
lays  them,  even  when  they  have  flood  to  be  in  full  bloom, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  part  of  the  firft  crop ;  the  horfes  not 
being  able  to  confume  the  lucern  before  part  of  it  is  necef- 
farily  in  bloom.  Another  advantage  arifing  from  this 
praClice  is,  that  the  grafs  which  takes  root  near  the  plants, 
and  which  cannot  be  otherwife  deftroyed  but  by  hand- 
hoeing,  is  killed  by  being  fo  long  covered  with  the  earth 
laid  on  the  beds. 

In  1761,  a  fpot  of  ground  of  an  exaClly  fimiliar  foil  was 
inclofed  fora  kitchen-garden  ;  and  there  being  part  of  it, 
which  was  not  wanted  for  other  ufe,  in  the  fpring  of 
1762,  it  was  fown  with  lucern  in  broad-caft,  as  a  counter 
experiment  to  the  former.  The  warmth  of  the  garden, 
and  the  partiality  of  the  gardener  to  this  method,  who- 
held  the  field  experiments  very  cheap,  gave  his  lucern 
every  advantage  that  could  be  defired.  It  came  up  we:!, 
and  was  kept  free  from  weeds  ;  but  it  neither  grew  fo  fait 
nor  fo  high  as  the  lucern  fown  in  drills.  This  difference 
became  much  more  fenfible  during  the  fccond  and  third 
years  ;  for  in  1 764  the  field  lucern  had  got  the  ftart  of  it 
fo  far,  that  this  did  not  rife  to  half  the  height,  nor  did  it 
yield  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  of  fodder  ;  fo  that  he 
thought  it  needlefs  to  profecute  the  comparifon  further. 

Seeing  fo  very  remarkable  a  difference  between  the  lucern. 
raifed  in  drills,  and  that  raifed  in  broad-caft,  he  refolved  to. 
try  what  fhare  of  this  advantage  might  be  placed  to  the 
horfe-hoe,  and  what  to  the  diftance  at  which  the  plants 
flood  which  diftance  afforded  the  roots  more  room  to 
extend  in.  With  this  view,  in  1764,  he  fowed  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  field  in  rows,  two  feet  afunder,  intending  to 
horfe  hoe  one  half,  and  to  keep  the  other  free  from  weeds 
by  hand-hoeing  only.  The  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  of  that  year,  were  fo  dry  that  the  plants  came 
up  thin  ;  and  the  clay  was  become  fo  hard,  that  the  horfe- 
hoe  could  not  be  made  ufe  of  till  late  in  the  year.  Even 
with  this  difadvantage  there  was  feen  a  manifdl  difference, 
in  favour  of  the  plants  that  were  horfe-hoed.  The  fame 
difference  was  alfo  obfervable  in  the  fpring  of  this  year : 
but  the  uninterrupted  drought  of  this  fummer  has  kept  the 
clay  fo  hard  that  the  horfe-hoe  could  not  be  ufed: 

Computing  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
pence  that  can  attend  the  horfe-hoeings  and  cuttings,  it 
will  be  found,  that  feeding  horfes  with  lucern  will  be  a, 
great  faring,  when  compared  with  the  price  of  the  hay  and 
corn,  which  horfes  muft  have  neceflarily  confumed  in  the. 
fame  time,  being  kept  to  equally  hard  labour. 

LUG,  cr  Lugg,  the  fame  with  pole,  or  perch,  along 
meafure  of  fixteen  feet  and  a  half., 

LUPINES,  a  fpecies  of  wild  pea,  cultivated  principally 
as  a  manure. 

Lupines  require  the  leaft  labour  of  any  thing  that  is. 
fown  ;  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil,  except  the  chalky  and 
miry  ;  but  delights  particularly  in  poor  hungry  worn  out 
land,  efpecially  if  it  be  dry  and  fandy.  If  fown  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  March,  after  a  fingle  very  lliallow  plowing,  and 
fiightly  harrowed  in,  or  even  harrowed  in  without  any 
plowing,  it  will  blofl'om  three,  times  between  May  and 
Auguft,  and  prove  an  excellent  enricher  of  the  ground 
when  plowed  in  juft  after  its  fecond  blooming:  though 
Mr.  Miller,  holding  the  lupine,  to  be  a  very  great  im- 
poverilher  of  the  ground  whilft  it  grows,  thinks  it  is  ftill. 
better  to  parboil  the  feeds,  to  prevent  their  fprouting,  ami 
then  to  drew  about  fixteep  bulb  els  ol  them  upon  an  acre  of 
-  IwkL, 
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land,  and  plough  them  in.  In  warm  countries,  lupines  are 
much  fown  in  vineyards  for  this  purpofe  only,  and  are 
found  to  be  one  of  the  beft  manures  that  can  be  laid  to  the 
roots  of  the  vines.  Their  feeds  ripen  towards  the  end  of 
September,  or  in  the  beginning  of  October.  They  are 
very  bitter  :  to  remedy  which,  the  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
who  feed  their  cattle,  horfes  not  excepted,  with  them  in 
winter,  fteep  them  in  river  water  and  fait,  till  that  bitternefs 
is  gone,  and  afterwards  dry  them  thoroughly  over  a  fire,  or 
in  the  fun.  They  even  make  bread  of  them,  when  corn 
is  very  fcarce,  and  put  them  to  feveral  other  culinary  ufes. 
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ADDER,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  plant,  Cultivated 
with  great  advantage  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
and  lately  in  England,  being  a  very  capital  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  dying  bufinefs. 

There  are  feveral  lpecies  of  madder,  all  of  which  afford 
a  dye.  M.  Guettard,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
has  experienced  that  the  ladies  bed-ftraw,  or  cheefe-rennet 
(gallium)  may  be  made  to  yield  one  ;  and  of  this  kind  is 
probably  the  Ray-de-chaye,  which  is  ufed  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel  for  dying  red.  M.  Dambourney  has  not,  indeed, 
as  M.  Duhamel  remarks,  hitherto  been  able  to  extract  a 
good  colour  from  the  gallium :  but  there  yet  remains 
room  to  hope  he  may  be  more  fuccefsful  in  the  future 
experiments  which  he  intends  to  make  on  this  root. 

Mr.  Ray  mentions  and  defcribes  four  different  kindsof 
gallium  or  mollugo,  baflard  madder,  which,  after  the 
laudable  example  of  our  enterprizing  neighbours,  fhould 
likewife  afford  matter  of  experiment  to  thofe  who  wifh 
well  to  this  country,  and  particularly  to  our  dyers. 

The  azala  or  izari  of  Smyrna,  perhaps  more  properly 
written  hazala  or  lizary  (according  to  the  eaftern  method 
of  pronunciation)  which  is  the  fort  ufed  by  the  French 
dyers  at  Darnetal  and  Aubenas,  to  give  cotton  that  fine 
carnation  colour  for  which  Adrianople  is  famed,  is  a  true 
madder.  Some  fpecies  of  it  grow  naturally  under  hedges 
and  in  woods  ;  and  the  roots  of  thefe,  when  carefully 
dried,  yield  as  fine  a  dye  as  the  azala  of  Smyrna.  M. 
Dambourney  has  cultivated  a  fpecies  of  madder  which 
was  found  growing  wild  on  the  rocks  of  Oiffel  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  the  roots  of  this  plant  have  yielded  him  as 
beautiful  a  dye  as  the  azala  of  the  Eaft.  We  fliall  hereafter 
fpeak  of  it  in  his  own  words  :  but  in  the  mean  time  we 
cannot  help  obferving  here,  that  Mr.  Ray  defcribes  parti¬ 
cularly  a  wild  madder  which  grows  not  only  on  the  St. 
Vincent’s  rock  near  Briftol,  but  alfo  on  the  rocks  about 
Biddeford  in  Devonfliire,  and  in  great  plenty  among  the 
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The  beft  time  for  mowing  them  is  after  a  fhower  of  rain, 
becaufe  the  feeds  drop  eafily  out  of  their  pods  when  they 
are  gathered  too  dry.  They  muff,  however,  be  laid  up  very 
dry,  or  worms  will  foon  breed  in  them.  The  fed  and  the 
blue  lupines,  which  are  frequently  planted  in  our  gardens 
by  way  of  ornament,  grow  wild,  and  in  great  quantities, 
about  Madrid. 

LYE,  a  fluid  impregnated  with  falts,  &c.  See  the 
article  Steeps. 

LYNCHETS,  or  Linchets>  grafs  partitions  in  arable 
fields. 
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hedges  almoft  all  over  that  country.  As  Mr.  Ray  calls 
this  the  Rubia  fylvejlris  monfpejfulana  major ,  and  as  M. 
Duhamel  fufpeds  M.  Dambourney’s  Oiffel  madder  to  be 
that  very  fpecies,  it  furely  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  this  nation,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  patriots, 
to  follow  M.  Dambourney’s  example  in  making  proper 
trials  of  it. 

The  fpecies  molt  commonly  cultivated  is  the  Rubia 
tinfiorum  fativa ,  J.B.HI.  2.714.  and  C.B.  Pin.  333,  com¬ 
monly  known  among  us  by  the  general  name  of  madder. 
It  is  of  this  fpecies  that  the  plantations  of  madder  are 
made  in  Zealand,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lifle. 

The  following  method  of  cultivating  this  ufeful  plant 
was  feat  to  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum,  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  a  practical  grower  of  madder  for 
feveral  years,  and  tried  it  upon  land  of  various  kinds. 

My  firft  trial,  fays  he,  was  upon  a  fmall  piece  of 
ground  near  my  houfc,  of  about  forty  perches  of  land, 
lying  pretty  low  and  moift,  of  a  deep  mellow  foil,  and 
rich  black  mould,  a  little  inclining  to  fandy  ;  and  under¬ 
neath  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  fome  places  three 
feet  of  good  earth,  was  a  bed  of  loofe  fand,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gravel. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  the  defcription  of 
the  nature  of  this  land,  becaufe  it  produced  the  beft 
Englifh  madder  I  ever  had,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity. 

In  March  I  caufed  this  plot  to  be  dug  a  full  fpit  deep  ; 
and  as  it  was  under  natural  grafs  for  fome  years  before,  I 
took  care  in  digging  to  throw  the  top  turf  as  low  as 
poflible,  turning  the  mould  uppermoft,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  grafsjrom  lp  ringing  ;  which  had  the  defired  effect.  I 
alfo  took  care  to  throw  out  all  the  roots  of  weeds,  and  other 
noxious  plants,  which  were  found  therein. 

In  this  ftate  it  remained  about  a  month  ;  then  with  a 
line  I  divided  it  into  beds  of  five  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
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interval  between  each  bed,  railing  them  a  -little  in  the 
middle  with  fome  of  the  earth  in  the  intervals ;  then  with 
iron-rakes  the  beds  were  reduced  to  a  fine  garden  mould, 
leaving  them  a  little  rounding,  like  afparagus  beds,  in 
order  to  fhoot  off  the  rain-water ;  and  having  procured 
fome  ftrong  packthread,  at  every  foot  diftance  I  tied  a 
fmall  piece  of  white  woollen-yarn,  and  thus  continued  the 
whole  length  of  the  line,  which  afterwards  ferved  as  a 
rule  where  to  fix  the  plants. 

This  line  was  extended,  the  whole  length,  upon  the 
outermoft  bed,  fix  inches  from  the  fide  ridge  of  it ;  then 
with  iron-fhod  dibbles  a  madder-plant  was  fet  ftrong  in 
the  ground,  near  every  tuft  of  white  yarn  fixed  along  upon 
the  line. 

This  row  being  thus  planted,  the  line  was  removed  two 
feet  forwards,  which  brought  it  exactly  to  the  middle  of 
the  bed  :  this  being  alfo  finifhed,  the  line  was  again  re¬ 
moved  two  feet,  and  planted  as  before  ;  and  this  method  I 
continued  till  the  whole  was  planted.  Thus  there  were 
three  rows  of  plants  in  each  bed,  at  two  feet  diftance,  and 
one  foot  apart  in  the  rows  ;  and  the  diftance  between  the 
innermoft  row  of  one  bed,  and  the  outermoft  row  of  the 
next  adjoining  bed,  was  three  feet. 

During  the  firft  fummer  I  kept  the  young  madder  quite 
clear  from  weeds, by  hand-hoeing,  as  foon  as  any  appeared: 
and  in  October  following  I  took  the  haulm,  that  over¬ 
ran  the  intervals,  and  fpread  it  over  the  beds,  without 
cutting  any  oft' ;  then  with  a  fpade  I  covered  the  haulm 
with  the  earth  from  the  intervals  about  two  inches 
thick. 

In  this  condition  it  remained  during  the  winter,  and  in 
March  following,  the  young  madder  came  up  very  thick 
and  ftrong  ;  and  as  faft  as  any  weeds  appeared,  I  kept  them 
down  by  hoeing,  as  before  ;  but  in  the  fccond  fummer  I 
found  there  was  no  neeeftity  of  repeating  the  hoeing  after 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  haulm  was  now  grown  fo  very 
luxuriant  as  entirely  covered  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  thereby  prevented  the  weeds  from  growing  ;  and  in 
October  I  again  fpread  the  haulm  upon  the  beds,  and 
covered  it  over  with  the  earth  in  the  intervals,  as  be¬ 
fore 

There  are  three  good  reafons  for  covering  the  madder 
in  winter. 

The  firft  is  the  new  dreffingof  the  beds  with  frefh  un¬ 
tried  earth. 

Secondly,  by  this  method  deep  trenches  are  formed  at 
proper  diftances  throughout  the  whole  plantation,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  beds  are  kept  dry  and  healthy,  and  thereby 
the  roots  arc  prevented  from  rotting,  which  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  do,  if  the  water  continues  too  long  foaking 
on  the  beds. 

The  third  reafon  is  ftill  more  efficacious  ;  for  by  this 
means  the  haulm  is  entirely  rotted,  and' the  volatile  falts 
contained  therein  are  walked  down  to  the  roots  by  the 
winter  rains,  which  tends  more  toencreafe  the  vegetation 
of  the  plants  than  double  the  quantity  of  any  other  fort  of 
manure  whatfoever,  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufcthe  fait, 
inherent  in  the  haulm,  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
which  was  before  extra&ed  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
growing  of  the  madder,  and  is  now  returned  into  the  earth 
again,  in  order  to  renew  its  former  office  of  vegetation. 

This,  perhaps,  may  feem  new  doddrine  to  moftof  your 
readers  ;  but  experience  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  it, 
not  only  with  regard  to  madder,  but  likevvife  in  the 
propagation  of  afparagus,  which,  in  a  future  letter,  I 
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may,  if  I  haveleifure,  explain  more  fully,  by  giving  the 
public  an  account  of  my  making  and  managing  thofe  beds. 

If  this  hint  was  duly  attended  to,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
both  farmers  and  gardeners  would  find  their  account  in  it 
in  the  produdtion  of  moft  forts  of  vegetables. 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  my  fubjedb. 

In  the  third  fummer  very  little  work  was  required, 
only  two  flight  hoeings  in  April  and  May,  owing  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  haulm,  which  covered  the  ground  as  in 
the  preceding  fummer ;  and  in  Odlober  following  the  roots 
were  taken  up,  and  this  fmall  piece  of  ground  produced 
one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fixty-five  pounds  of  green 
roots,  which  were  very  large,  and  the  madder,  upon  trial, 
found  to  be  exceeding  good. 

In  cultivating  madder,  great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  fee 
that  every  fet  or  plant  has  fome  fmall  fibres  at  the  root ; 
and  this  ought  particularly  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  taking  them  out  of  the  ground ;  for  un- 
fkilful  perfons,  not  ufed  to  the  bufinefs,  very  often 
draw  up  fuch  as  have  no  fibres  at  all,  and  then  they  cer¬ 
tainly  mifearry. 

Thebeftway  is,  to  remove  the  earth  from  the  mother- 
plant  with  a  fmall  hand-hoe,  or  fome  fuch  inftrument  ; 
and  then  you  may  eafily  find  which  of  the  young  plants 
has  fibres,  and  which  not. 

In  thefeccnd  fpring  you  muft  be  cautious  not  to  take 
off  above  two  or  three  fets  from  each  root  ;  but  in  the 
third  fpring,  when  they  are  deeply  rooted,  you  may-  take 
off  almoft  as  many  as  you  pleafe,  without  injury. 

The  fooner  the  young  plants  are  fet  after  they  are  taken 
up,  the  better  ;  and  if  you  are  obliged  to  have  them  at 
a  diftance,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  fet  again  in  lefs  than 
three  or  four  days  after  they  are  taken  up,  they  muft 
be  well  watered  at  firft  planting,  and  repeated  as  often 
as  you  fee  occafion,  till  they  have  taken  roct. 

In  dry  feafons,  the  young  plants  very  often  die  for 
want  of  moifture  foon  after  they  are  planted  ;  and  in 
large  plantations  the  expence  of  watering  would  be  too 
great ;  therefore  I  always  get  my  land  ready  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  wait  for  fome  {bowers  falling  ;  and  when  I 
find  them  juft  at  hand,  and  fometimes  in  the  rain,  I  get 
a  great  many  hands,  and  immediately  go  to  work,  fome 
takingup,  and  others  rakingand  planting ;  fo  thatthewhole 
is  foon  finifhed,  even  in  a  large  piece  of  ground;  and 
when  the  plants  are  well  watered  at  firft,  they  foon 
take  root,  and  afterwards  they  will  ftand  a  dry  fum¬ 
mer  very  well. 

In  the  moft  favourable  feafons,  fome  few  plants  always 
die  foon  after  they  are  fet ;  therefore  about  three  weeks 
after  planting,  you  muft  go  over  your  madder-greund,  and 
replace  fuch  as  have  failed,  with  the  beftand  moft  likely 
plants  ;  and  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  let  them  be  well  watered 
at  firft  planting  ;  but,  if  after  all,  you  find  any  mifearry, 
(which,  in  a  dry  fummer,  they  fometimes  will  do)  the  belt 
way  is  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  with  winter-plants,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  following,  juft  before  you  cover  the  haulm. 

Madder  may  be  fuccefsfully  planted  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  end  of  May,  according  as  the  fpring  is 
either  forward  or  otherwife ;  but  if  (bowers  fhould  happen 
to  fall  in  April,  this  is  the  belt  month  in  the  year  lbr 
planting  madder.  There  (hould  be  no  dung  of  any  kind 
laid  upon  the  ground  during  the  time  the  madder  is  grow¬ 
ing,  bccaufe  it  has  been  found  to  give  the  madder  a  bad 
colour ;  and  if  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  proper  for 
the  purpofe,  there  will  be  no  need  of  it. 

Z  2 


It 
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It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  land,  even  the  richeft, 
fhould  produce  repeated  crops  of  madder  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  am  told,  that  the  Dutch  always  allow  an  interval  of 
fix  or  feven  years,  in  which  time  they  manure  the  land  ve¬ 
ry  well,  and  fow  it  with  corn  or  garden  vegetables,  and 
have  always  large  crops,  owing  to  the  deep  itirring  of  the 
ground,  and  being  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  I  can,  from 
my  own  experience,  affert,  that  the  bell  crops  of  corn  al¬ 
ways  fucceeded  a  madder-crop. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  planted  an  acre  of  madder  on  a 
light,  dry,  fandy  foil,  which  produced  a  tolerable  crop, 
but  nothing  equal  to  the  other. 

I  likewife  tried  it  upon  an  acre  of  land  of  a  loamy 
mellow  foil,  fomewhat  fandy,  about  a  foot  deep  in  mould  ; 
and  underneath  is  a  cold,  ftiffclay:  from  this  piece  1  had 
great  expectations,  as  the  plants  thrived  very  well  at  fir  ft, 
but  in  thefecond  fummer,  when  the  roots  reached  the 
clay,  the  plants  died  away,  and  came  to  nothing  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  am  well  fatisfied  a  cold  clay  is  by  no  means  proper 
for  madder. 

I  have  alfo,  at  this  time,  two  other  acres  of  madder, 
which  I  intend  to  take  up  next  winter  ;  it  will  then  have 
ftood  three  fummers.  The  foil  is  a  deep,  hazel  mould, 
worth  about  twenty  {hillings  per  acre.  Inftead  of  dig¬ 
ging  it  with  a  fpade,  I  plough-trenched  it  at  leaft  eighteen 
inches  deep,  but  managed,  in  all  other  refpeds,  like  the 
former.  From  the  appearance  it  made  laft  fummer,  I 
have  no  great  expectations  from  this  plantation,  though,  I 
fancy,  it  will  be  a  faving  crop. 

Expences  attending  the  Culture  of  an  Acre  of  Madder ,  fup- 

pofng  the  Land  to  be  worth  forty  Shillings  per  Acre. 
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Rent  for  three  years  ... 

Digging  ditto  at  two-pence  per  perch 
Dividing  ditto  into  beds,  two  men  one  day, 
at  one  fhiiling  each  .... 

Raking  ditto,  two  men  one  day,  at  one  {hil¬ 
ling  each  - 

Planting  ditto  with  two  thoufand  plants,  one 
day,  at  one  fhiiling  and  fixpence  each 
Six  women  to  take  up  two  thoufand  ditto,  at 
fixpence  each,  one  day  -  • 

Hoeing  the  firft  fummer  five  times 
Covering  ditto  in  autumn  the  firft  year 
Hoeing  ditto  the  fecond  fummer  three  times 
Covering  ditto  in  autumn  the  fecond  year 
Hoeing  ditto  the  third  fummer  twice 
To  be  paid  in  lieu  of  tythe,  at  five  {hillings 
per  acre  per  annum 
Digging  ditto  out  of  the  ground 
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Produce  of  an  acre  of  madder 
Expences 

Clear  profit 


1.  s.  d. 
52  12  2 

15  18  2 

36  4  4 


* 

In  the  bufinefs  I  follow,  which  is  that  of  a  clothier,  a 
great  deal  of  madder  is  ufed  in  dying  ;  and  being  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  there  are  many  ufeful  difeoveries  now  lying  dor¬ 
mant,  only  for  want  of  proper  methods  to  bring  them  to 
light,  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment  on  madder  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  I  took  twenty  pounds  of  the  green  root,  and 
having  wafhed  it  clean  from  dirt  and  filth,  I  bruifed  it  in 
a  large  iron  mortar,  juft  before  ufing,  and  with  other  in¬ 
gredients  I  dyed  half  a  pack  of  wool  of  a  dark,  full  drab : 
upon  examining  my  colour,  I  found  it  full  as  good  as  tho’ 
I  had  ufed  four  pounds  of  the  beft  umbro  madder,  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland  ;  fo  that,  according  to  this  calcula¬ 
tion,  which  is  founded  on  experiment,  five  pounds  of 
green  madder-root  is  equal  to  one  pound  of  dry  manu¬ 
factured  madder:  and  as  I  have  found  this  method  to  an- 
fwer  I  have  continued  to  ufe  the  root  in  this  condition 
ever  fince,  and  find  it  much  the  beft  and  cheapeft  way  ; 
for  the  green  root  is  bruifed  very  eafily  in  the  mortar, 
and  thereby  faves  a  great  expence  in  drying,  pound- 


ing> 


&c. 


Total  of  expences  1512  2 


As  I  always  allow  my  people  beer  when  they 
are  about  this  bufinefs,  I  may  add 


060 


Which  brings  the  whole  expence  to  1518  2 

In  the  above  account  I  have  not  reckoned  any  thing  for 
the  plants  ;  for  though  they  coft  confiderably  at  firft,  yet 
it  is  then  done  once  for  all  to  any  perfon  tvho  continues 
to  propagate  madder,  as  he  has  always  a  conftant  fupply 
from  his  own  plantations. 


Before  I  quit  this  fubjeCt,  I  would  advife  thofe  perfons 
who  are  inclined  to  cultivate  madder,  to  be  very  cautious 
in  the  choice  of  land  for  this  purpofe  ;  for  hereon  their 
fuccefs  chiefly  depends.  Madder  being  a  plant  that  draws 
a  great  deal  of  nourifhment,  confequently  the  richeft  and 
deepeft  lands  are  to  be  chofen,  and  fuch  as  lie  pretty  low  ; 
for  highlands  arefeldcm  fertile. 

The  following  method  of  cultivating  madder,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  public  by  M.  de  Salens,  a  French  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  branch  ofhuf- 
bandry. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  fays  he,  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of 
foil,  but  what  madder  will  grow  in  ;  but  it  does  not  thrive 
alike  in  all  :  on  the  contrary,  fcarcely  any  plant  fooner  dif- 
covers  the  richnefs,  or  poverty  of  land,  by  the  ftate  of  its 
growth,  than  madder:  in  rich  land,  and  a  foil  that  agrees 
with  it,  it  is  luxuriant,  and  produces  a  great  number  of 
fizeable,  well-conditioned  roots  ;  but  in  a  poor,  dry, 
hungry  foil,  the  plant  is  vifibly  checked  in  its  growth,  and' 
the  roots  of  it  are  final],  and  few  in  number. 

Madder  is  a  great  friend  to  moifture,  and  therefore' 
thrives  beft  on  a  good  loam,  with  a  clay  bottom.  It  is 
very  fond  of  frefh  land  juft  broke  up  ;  but  it  muft  be  fo 
fituated  as  not  to  befubje£t  to  be  overflowed,  as  that  will 
deftroy  the  plant. 

Madder  requires,  to  come  to  a  ftate  of  perfe&ion,  a 
great  deal  of  nourifhment ;  yet  it  is  faid  not  to  impovei  ifh 
the  land  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  evident ;  for  when  the  mad¬ 
der  is  dug  up,  the  land  will  be  in  excellent  condition  to 
bear  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 

I  have  tried  feveral  ways,  and  at  length  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  beft  method  of  raifing  madder  in  France,  is  from 
the  feed  :  it  occafions,  indeed,  at  firft,  fome  delay  ;  but 
by  continuing  to  fow  a  quantity  in  the  nurfery  every 
fpring,  you  will  never  fail  of  having  plenty  of  plants. 

The  feed  muft  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  earth,  dug  well, 
and  made  very  fine  by  the  rake,  with  which  inftrument 
the  feed  muft  be  {lightly  covered. 
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•  When  the  plantsappear,  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded, 
hnd  fet  out  with  a  hoe:  the  bed  muft,  during  the  whole 
iirft  and  fecond  fummer,  be  kept  very  well  hoed,  and  clear 
of  -weeds  ;  and,  if  this  is  done,  they  may  be  planted  out 
'  the  fecond  autumn. 

I  have  many  rcafons  for  preferring  this  method  in  France; 
but  I  {hall  forbear  giving  a  detail  of  them,  becaufe  my 
opinion  with  refpedt  to  planting  madder  in  England,  is 
different. 

The  feed  of  madder  does  not  ripen  fo  well  with  you,  as 
with  us  ;  neither  does  it,  as  I  have  been  informed,  take 
fo  -well  on  being  fown.  For  thefe  reafons,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  it  to  you,  to  make  your  plantation  with  fhoots 
that  are  put  forth  by  the  old  roots  in  fpring.  I  have  prac- 
tifed  this  method,  and  met  with  fuccefs. 

For  madder  to  fucceed  well,  there  fhould  be  a  great 
depth  of  good  foil,  and  it  fhould  be  turned  up  very  deep 
'  with  a  plough,  or,  what  is  muyh  to  be  preferred,  with  a 
fpade.  When  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  it  fhould 
be  planted  with  fets,  being  the  fpring  fhoots  pulled  up  in 
'  a  madder-plot,  with  fome  root  to  them  ;  for,  if  they  have 
not  fome  root  and  fibres,  they  will  not  take  kindly :  thefe 
fhoots  generally  come  from  the  layers  of  the  plants,  and 
’  great  care  fhould  be  had  in  taking  them  up,  or  the  crop  of 
madder  will  be  damaged  :  the  beft  way  of  doing  it  is  with 
a  dibble  that  has  a  flat  edge  fhod  with  iron;  this,  on  be- 
jngthruft  into  the  ground,  cuts  off  the  roots  at  a  proper 
length,  and  by  gently  declining  the  handle  of  the  dibble, 
raifes  the  fet,  without  injuring  the  fibres  of  the  root ;  and 
great  care  fhould  be  had  not  to  take  up  too  many  of  thefe 
ihoots,  or  ftalks,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  necefiary  to  the 
fupport  and  thriving  of  the  principal  roots,  which,  were 
they  deprived  entirelyof  their  ftalks,  would  certainly  perifh. 

It  isfcarcely  neceffary  to  inform  you,  that  as  faftas  thefe 
fets  are  taken  up,  they  fhould  be  immediately  replanted. 

To  make  the  method  of  planting  thefe  fets  more  intel¬ 
ligible  to  you,  I  muft  obferve,  that  they  are  planted  near- 
Iv  as  potatoes  are  planted  in  Ireland  ;  that  is,  a  ftraight 
furrow  is  drawn,  the  fets  are  put  into  it,  the  earth  of 
the  fecond  furrow  is  thrown  over  them,  the  fecond  fur¬ 
row  is  filled  up  with  fets,  &c.  and  fp  on  till  the  whole 
ground  is  planted. 

We  place  the  fets  here  within  three  inches  of  each 
other  ;  but  this  I  think  is  too  near  for  good  land  :  perhaps 
they  would  thrive  better,  was  double  the  fpace  allowed  : 
when  three  rows  are  planted  a  foot  afunder,  \ve  leave  an 
interval  of  four  or  five  feet,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the 
land. 

Grounds  planted  with  madder,  always  fucceed  beft 
when  gentle  rains  fall  foon  after  the  work  is  done,  as  the 
fets  take  root  the  readier,  and  the  whole  gets  into  a  thriv¬ 
ing  ftate. 

In  Holland  and  Flanders,  their  method  of  planting  dif-  | 
fers  from  that  above  deferibed  :  they  take  up  their  fets 
from  an  older  madder  ground  in  May,  and  they  plant 
them  again  immediately  with  a  dibble,  about  three  inches 
afunder,  in  rows  about  fifteen  inches  from  each  other  ; 
they  form  their  beds  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  leave  inter¬ 
vals  of  only  one  foot  and  a  half,  or  thereabout. 

The  beft  time  of  planting  a  madder-ground  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  autumn,  as  the  fets  are  then  beft  furnifbed  with 
roots,  and  the  rain,  which  commonly  fall  at  that  feafon, 
forward  their  growth. 

As  the  ftalks  of  the  madder-plants  are  to  be  laid  down 
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and  covered  with  earth,  the  intervals  fhould  be  every  now 
and  then  ftirred  to  keep  the  foil  loofe.  This  covering 
done  when  the  ftalks  are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
long :  after  the  ground  has  been  well  cleared  of  weeds,  a 
part  of  the  fhoots  in  each  row  are  laid  down  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  on  the  loofe  earth,  and  flightly  covered  with  the 
fame  earth;  obferving,  however,  not  to  cover  them  en¬ 
tirely:  the  end  of  each  fhoot  fhould  be  left  out  of  the 
ground,  or  they  will  not  grow,  and  the  whole  work 
would  be  thrown  away.  The  intention  of  laying  thefe 
fhoots  down  is,  that  they  may  be  converted  into  roots, 
and  thereby  increafe  the  quantity  for  fale  ;  but  all  the 
{hoots  fhould  not  be  laid  down,  or  the  disproportion  be¬ 
twixt  the  ftalks  and  the  roots  would  be  too  great. 

This  work  may  be  done  with  great  eafe  with  the’  com¬ 
mon  implements :  let  a  furrow  be  opened  clofe  to  each  fide 
of  the  bed  with  a  plough  :  in  thele  the  fhoots  are  laid 
down,  and  covered  flightly  with  a  hoe. 

None  of  the  ftalks  of  the  madder  lhould  be  pulled  up 
the  firft  year,  as  it  would  too  much  weaken  the  roots 
by  difturbing  them,  and  tearing  oft'  their  fibres. 

After  laying  down  the  {hoots  the  firft  year,  the  madder- 
ground  requires  no  farther  care,  except  being  kept  clear 
of  weeds ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  fucceeding  year  it 
may  be  taken  up,  in  order  to  its  being  prepared  for  fale  :  the 
earth  of  the  intervals  muft  always  he  kept  loofe  by  tillage. 

When  the  madder-roots  are  taken  up,  the  whole  land 
gets  a  thorough  ploughing,  and  feme  frefh  roots  or  fets  are 
regularly  planted  in  rows,  in  the  intervals  of  the  former 
year  ;  and  when  this  fecond  crop  of  madder  is  oft,  the 
land  will  he  in  fine  condition  to  bear  excellent  crops  of 
corn  ;  for  madder  is  no  impoverifher  of  land,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  tillage  it  requires,  brings  the  land  into  fine  tilth, 
reducing  it  into  as  imall  particles  as  the  bed  of  a  well-kept 
garden.  .  A'y- 

The  beft  hufbandry  is,  not  to  plant  the  fame  land  in 
madder  for  many  years  afterwards  ;  and  whenever  it  is 
again  planted  with  that  crop,  it  fnould  be  well  dunged, 
manured,  and  tilled  the  preceding  year. 

When  the  ftalks  begin  to  wither,  that  is,  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  October,  the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  ;  and 
the  cheapcft  and  fhorteft  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  looien  the 
earth  with  a  common  plough,  firft  taking  off  the  earth¬ 
board  and  coulter  :  when  the  earth  is  thus  loofened,  wo¬ 
men  and  children  may  ferve  to  pick  up  the  roots  ;  and 
whatever  difficulty  occurs,  the  labourers  turn  up  the  foil 
with  their  fpades. 

But  a  much  better,  though  rather  more  expenfive  me¬ 
thod  is,  to  have  the  earth  of  the  beds  turned  into  the  in¬ 
tervals  with  a  three-pronged  fork  :  by  this  method  the 
roots  are  taken  up  almoft  without  damage;  and  many 
which  lie  a  little  deep  are  faved,  hut  which  would  other 
wife  have  been  left  in  the  ground  and  loft  ;  and  particular¬ 
ly  meft  of  the  vertical  or  tap-roots  are  got  up. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  are  dried  as  much  as 
poflihle  in  the  air,  afterwards  carried  to  a  kiln,  and  laftly 
;  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 

A  light  loamy  foil  is  better  for  madder  than  a  rich  ftrong 
clay  ;  it  loves  mcifture,  hut  is  killed  if  it  is  overflowed  : 
therefore,  if  the  foil  is  in  other  refpccls  proper,  but  tco 
wet,  it  muft  he  firft  drained,  or  at  leaft  the  beds  muft  he 
raifed  high,  and  the  intervals  funk  lew  :  on  the  other 
hand)  if  the.  land  is  too  dry,  the  intervals  may  fafelv,  an  l 
even  profitably,  be  raifed  above  the  beds :  this  will  »it  leaft 
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prevent  the  young  frelh  planted  fets  from  being  hurt  by 
too  much  drowth. 

When  the  upper  ftratum  of  foil  is  deep,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  land  cannot  be  ftirred  too  deep  :  the  only 
thing  to  be  apprehended  is  the  expence  of  doing  it :  the 
more  the  earth  is  reduced,  the  more  nourifhment  will  it 
afford  to  the  roots  of  the  madder  ;  they  require  a  great 
deal ;  but  in  general  madder  pays  well  for  any  labour  that 
is  bellowed  on  it. 

Dry  weather  is,  if  polhble,  to  be  chofen  for  taking  up 
madder  roots,  as  the  earth  then  eafily  falls  off  them,  and 
they  need  not  be  walked,  which  is  to  be  avoided  ;  and, 
•in  fudl,  there  is  no  occafion  to  walk  them,  unlefs  they 
grew  in  a  ft  iff  foil,  and  the  weather  was  very  wet  when 
■they  were  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

Some  judgment  is  required  refpedling  the  time  of  taking 
up  thefe  roots  :  I  have  already  mentioned  that  they  will, 
iu  general,  be  fit  for  ufe  by  the  latter  end  of  the  l'econd 
autumn  :  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  and  it  is  much 
better  to  let  them  lie  in  the  ground  another  year  than  to 
fpoil  a  crop. 

The  Dutch  often  take  them  up  too  finally  and  the 
French  almoft  as  often  let  them  grow  too  large.  The  two 
extremes  are  equally  to  be  avoided  :  the  proper  time  to 
take  them  up  is,  when  they  are  about  the  ftze  of  a  fvvan’s 
quill  >  they  then  yield  moft  dye,  and  are  of.courfe  moft 
proper  for  ufe.  The  time  when  they  arrive  at  this  proper 
ilate,  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  which 
they  have  been  planted,  but  alfo  on  the  good  hulbandry 
that  has  been  bellowed  on  the  land  ;  for  without  proper 
tillage  they  will  turn  out  but  an  indifferent  crop  ;  but  if 
they  are  planted  on  a  good  loam,  are  well  tilled  during 
their  growth,  and  have  favourable  feafons,  they  need  ne¬ 
ver  be  left  in  the  ground  longer  than  the  end  of  the  fecond 
autumn,  whether  they  are  planted  in  the  fpring  or  the 
autumn. 

I  have  mentioned  in  this  letter  many  things  which  will 
appear  trilling  to  you,  when  experience  has  made  you  more 
knowing  in  this  culture  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  a  greater 
portion  of  knowledge  is  acquired  by  a  little  experience 
than  by  a  great  many  precepts ;  the  firft  makes  a  deep  im- 
preftion  on  the  mind,  whilft  the  latter  are  foon  chafed 
away  by  new,  and  perhaps  more  pleafing  ideas. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  you,  when  you  begin  to  plant 
madder,  to  depend  more  on  the  judgment  you  fhall  form 
of  things,  than  on  any  thing  you  can  read  on  the  fubjedl. 
If  you  mifearry  in  fome  inftances,  you  will  certainly  rec¬ 
tify  matters  iu  your  future  practice:  a  fenfible  man  can¬ 
not  be  long  in  the  wrong. 

I  have  not,  I  know,  given  you  any  fyftematical  inftruc- 
tions  in  the  affair  of  cultivating  madder  ;  and  this  I  pur- 
pofely  avoided  doing  ;  for,  had  I  attempted  telling  you  in 
what  manner  this  ufeful  plant  ought  to  be  cultivated  in 
England,  I  fhould  certainly  have  mifearried,  and  all  I 
could  have  faid  would  have  amounted  only  to  probable 
conjedlure  :  had  I,  on  the  contrary,  given  you  a  circum- 
ftantial  detail  of  our  methods  of  practice  here  in  France, 
it  would  only  have  ferved  to  mftlead  you,  fo  much  do  the 
climates  of  the  two  countries  differ.  I  am  therefore  in 
hopes,  that  my  manner  of  treating  the  fubjedl  will  be  not 
only  more  agreeable,  but  more  ufeful  to  you,  as  I  have, 
for  the  moft  part,  only  mentioned  fuch  circumftances  as 
may  be  equally  ufeful  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  in  both 
countries. 
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Lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  culture  of  madder, 
if  properly  managed,  is  very  profitable  ;  there  are  few 
crops  pay  better  •,  but  when  the  two  extremes  are  to  be 
carefully  avoided ;  we  muft  not  let  our  expences  befo  large 
as  that  no  crop  will  repay  them ;  neither  muft  we  be  fo 
fparing  as  to  baulk  the  growth  of  the  plant  for  want  of 
proper  tillage.  A  great  deal  is  required,  yet  too  much 
may  be  bellowed  on  it,  for  the  reafon  above-mentioned  : 
the  golden  mean  is  bell  in  this,  as  well  as  in  .all  other 
matters  ;  and  what  this  mean  is,  can  only  be  learnt  from 
experience  ;  for  it  is  abfolutely  impoftible  to  lay  down 
maxims  that  will  fuit  all  countries,  all  climates,  and  all 
foils. 

What  has  hitherto  been  faid  relates  to  the  common  way 
of  cultivating  madder;  we  therefore  fhall  now  give  in  his 
own  words,  the  great  improvements  made  in  this  article 
by  the  ingenious  M.  Dambourney. 

“  M.  Rondeaux,  fays  he,  found,  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  on  the  rocks  of  Oiffel,  two  plants  of  madder,  which 
he  took  up  and  fet  in  his  botanic  garden.  He  afterwards 
gave  me  fome  flips  of  them,  and  I  planted  them  in  a  fimi- 
lar  place,  out  of  curiofity  :  but  M.  Du  Hamel’s  treatile 
foon  made  me  perceive  the  importance  of  cultivating  this 
plant. .  I  accordingly  applied  myfelf  to  it:  and  by  follow- 
lowing  all  the  methods  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  thofe  which  feemed  to  coincide  with  them,  Ifucceeded 
fo  far  as,  in  four  years,  to  have  plants  enough  to  try  this 
culture  in  the  open  field.  In  the  mean  time  I  learnt  that 
M.  Peter  Dupont  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  at  Elboeuf, 
plants  of  madder  which  he  had  received  from  Lille  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  He  was  fo  kind  as  to  make  me  a  prefent  of  an  hundred 
fets  of  them  ;  and  this  little  reinforcement,  added  to  what  I 
had  raifed  of  my  own,  obliged  me  to  feek  for  room  in  my 
garden  at  Oiffel,  wherein  to  extend  this  culture.  Finding 
no  other  fpot  vacant  there,  but  two  walks,  I  facrificed  the 
pleafure  of  enjoying  them,  to  my  then  new  and  prevailing 
inclination.  I  therefore  dug  up  one  of  them,  the  foil  of 
which  is  a  yellow  and  fandy  clay,  underneath  which,  at 
a  fpade’s  depth,  is  a  bed  of  large  gravel,  clofe  knit  with 
very  ftrong  earth  :  but  I  did  not  fuffer  this  to  be  broken 
into.  I  divided  the  walk  lengthwife,  and,  without  dung¬ 
ing  it  at  all,  planted  in  December  1757,  in  one  half  of 
it,  firft  the  fets  which  I  had  received  from  Elboeuf,  and 
then  immediately  after,  but  without  mixing  them,  thole 
which  I  was  able  to  take  from  my  own  plantation.  The 
other  half  of  the  walk  was  fowed  in  the  month  of  April 
1 758,  with  feed  which  I  had  gathered  from  my  own  plants. 
The  other  walk  was  difpofed  of  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
fall  as  I  could  get  plants  or  feed  to  Hock  it ;  taking  care 
the  firft  year  to  keep  my  beds  well  weeded,  and  to  lay 
down  the  branches  as  fall  as  they  fhot  out. 

‘<So  early  as  in  the  autumn  of  1758,1  gathered  feeds 
from  my  plants  of  Oiffel  madder,  whether  raifed  from 
feeds  or  from  Hips ;  but  that  of  Elboeuf  had  not  then 
bloffomed,  though  it  had  put  forth  ftalks  three  feet  high  ; 
and  even  in  1759,  it  produced  bloffoms  on  only  a  few 
ftalks,  whilft  the  Oiffel  madder  was  loaded  with  them. 
When  the  Hems  were  withered,  I  had  the  curiofity  to 
take  up  fome  of  the  roots,  and  was  thereby  informed  of 
the  following  interefting  fadls. 

“  j.  Though  it  is  faid  politively,  in  the  Didlionnaire 
Encyclopedique,  that  madder  raifed  from  feed  requires  five 
years  to  grow  to  the  fame  fize  as  that  which  is  raifed  from 
flips  attains  to  in  eighteen  months,  yet  I  found  all  things 

equal 
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equal  in  this  refpe£l  ;  and  if  there  was  any  fort  of  advan¬ 
tage  on  cither  fide,  it  was  in  favour  of  that  which  had 
been  fown  :  both  the  one  and  the  other  occupied  the  whole 
depth  of  the  ground  fo  far  as  it  had  been  loofened,  and 
their  roots  had,  in  feveral  places,  penetrated  through  the 
hard  bed  of  gravel  underneath :  but  in  order  to  pierce 
through  it,  three  or  four  roots  had  twilled  themfelves  to¬ 
gether,  and  fhaped  themfelves  exactly  to  the  form  of  the 
palfage  they  found  between  the  pebbles,  in  coniequence  ol 
which  they  were  more  or  lefs  choaked  there  ;  though  they 
afterwards  refumed  their  natural  fhape  and  plumpnefs  in 
a  bed  of  fmall  pure  fand  which  lies  underneath  the  hard 
bed,  and  in  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  feme  oi 
them  at  the  depth  of  four  feet.  ’ 

“  It  is  plain  therefore,  from  this  inftance,  that  no  time  . 
is  loll  by  raifing  madder  from  the  feed,  and  that  this  plant 
may  be  raifed  luccefsfully  in  the  moll  indifferent  toils, 
even  without  the  help  of  dung. 

“  2.  I  took  advantage  of  fome  fine  days  to  dry  in  the 
fun,  but  feparately,  the  roots  which  I  had  taken  up. 
Every  thing  feemed  to  give  the  preference  to  thofe  of  the 
Elboeuf  fpecies.  They  were  larger  and  redder  than  the 
others,  and  their  powder  was  finer  to  look  at :  but  the 
effect  proved  very  different.  To  make  a  fair  comparifon 
of  them,  I  dyed,  with  equal  quantities  of  each  ol  thefe 
forts  of  madder,  two  equal  parcels  of  cotton  prepared  in 
exactly  the  fame  manner:  that  which  was  dyed  with  the 
madder  originally  of  Oilfel  took  a  much  brighter  colour, 
and  refilled  during  thirty  minutes  a  boiling  which  the 
.  other  could  not  bear  during  ten.  I  likewife  compared  its 
effect  with  that  of  the  Lizary  or  Hazala  of  Smyrna,  and  the 
advantage,  as  well  in  point  of  brightnefs  as  of  the  dura- 
blenefs  of  the  colour,  was  alfo  on  the  fide  of  the  Oilfel 
madder. 

“  This  valuable  kind  appeared  tome  from  that  moment 
to  defervethe  preference.  In  the  fpring  of  1760  I  fowed 
all  the  feed  I  had  of  it,  part  upon  hot-beds,  and  part  on 
beds  in  my  kitchen-garden  ;  and  I  defired  M.  Rondeaux  to 
help  me  to  find  out  more  plants  of  it  upon  the  rocks  of 
Oiflel  or  of  Orival :  but  he  allured  me  that  he  had  fearched 
for  fuch  feveral  times,  in  vain  :  nor  was  he  more  fuccefl- 
ful  in  a  journey  which  he  took  thither  lull  Auguft,  with 
M.  Dangerville. 

“  I  therefore  determined  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fuckers 
which  grow  around  thefe  plants:  but  though  I  took  them 
up  as  carefully  as  poflible,  I  could  fcarcely  get  any  that 
were  rooted  ;  and  notwithllanding  that  molt  of  thofe 
which  I  did  plant  were  yellow  for  the  length  of  from  lour 
to  eight  inches,  yet  nine  of  them  in  ten  died.  The  off- 
fets  of  the  Elboeuf  madder,  on  the  contrary,  though 
taken  up  with  but  little  precaution,  have  a  great  many 
fibres  and  young  roots,  and  their  taking  frefh  root  is  fure, 
provided  they  are  planted  in  cool  weather.  Nature  feems 
then  to  compenfate  the  cultivator  for  the  fcantinefsof  the 
feed  which  this  lall  fpecies  produces,  whillt  the  other  yields 
it  in  abundance. 

“  Not  to  neglebl  any  means  of  multiplying  the 
Oiflel  madder,  I  dug  up  a  fmall  fpot  of  it,  about  the 
fifteenth  of  lall  June,  and  took  from  thence  all  the 
{lender  roots  which  run  in  great  plenty  juft  below  the 
furface  of  the  ground :  I  cut  them  into  pieces  at  every 
fecond  joint,  and  planted  them  the  fame  day  in  chan¬ 
nels,  where  all  thefe  that  were  brown  and  woody  became 
good  plants,  and  thofe  which  were  then  only  yellow  and 
tender  rotted. 


“  The  doing  of  this  taught  me  what  I  had  not  learnt 
from  M.  Hellot’s  memoir,  nor  had  any  of  my  correfpon- 
dents  in  Holland  informed  me  of  it  ;  namely,  from  what 
part  of  the  root  it  is  that  the  moll  valuable  colour  is  ob¬ 
tained.  After  all  my  runners  were  thus  taken  off',  and  re¬ 
planted,  there  ftill  remained  the  flock  furnifhed  with  la¬ 
teral  and  with  defeending  roots,  refembling  in  form  and 
colour  large  earth-worms.  In  three  days  of  iun-fhine 
they  were  dry,  and  the  parenchymxa,  or  pulpy  part  of 
the  root,  being  then  leflened  in  bulk,  die  outer  fkin  be¬ 
came  wrinkled,.  becaufe  it  was  then  too  large.  To  clear 
them  of  this  wrinkled  (kin,  I  had  recourfe  to  a  method  firll 
thought  of  by  M.  Payncl  of  Darnetal,  which  was,  to  put 
thefe. roots  in  a  large  fack  of  coarfe  canvas,  and  to  fhake 
them  ftrongly  therein.  The  fridlion  of  the  fack,  and  ot 
the  roots  one  againft  another,  took  off"  almoft  all  that 
outer  fkin,  which  I  afterwards  feparated  by  winnowing, 
and  what  then  remained  was  that  which  alone  ought  to  be 
called  fine  and  true  peeled  bunch  madder,  the  effe£l  of 
which  is  as  fuperior  to  that  of  the  azala,  as  the  azala  is 
fuperior  to  the  finell  Dutch  madder.  I  would  not  how¬ 
ever  advife  the  cultivators  of  madder  to  follow  this  me¬ 
thod,  any  farther  than  there  may  be  curious  and  nice 
buyers  ready  to  give  them  a  price  proportioned  to  the 
expences  it  occafions. 

“  By  thus  taking  up  each  fpecies  of  madder  in  the 
fpring,  one  has,  as  M.  Du  Hamel  gives  room  to  hope, 
not  only  the  advantage  of  obtaining  fuckers  and  joints  of 
roots  for  raifing  new  plants,  but  alfo,  if  the  feafon  be  not 
quite  unfavourable,  one  may  dry  the  root  itfelf  in  the  fun 
fufficiently  to  make  it  keep,  and  by  this  means  the  expence 
of  drying  it  with  fire  in  a  ftove  is  faved,  and  the  injury 
which  the  fire  does  to  the  quality  of  the  madder  is  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  colouring  part  would  be  flill  more  valuable,  it 
the  root  were  dried  in  the  fhade  under  a  fhed  open  on  all 
fides;  and  to  accelerate  this  drying,  I  have  fuccefsfully 
made  ufe  of  a  bed  of  half-baked  bricks,  upon  which  I  have 
fpread  the  frefh  roots.  A  bed  of  dry  allies,  fix  inches 
thick,  may  alfo  be  ufed  :  but  in  this  cafe  it  muff:  be  covered 
with  cloths  upon  which  the  roots  muff;  be  laid,  that  the 
afhes  may  not  mix  with  them  when  they  are  turned.  A 
floor  of  plaifter  likewife  facilitates  this  drying  ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  far  preferable  to  bricks,  on  account  of  the  ferru¬ 
ginous  parts  which  thefe  generally  contain. 

“  The  principal  difference  which  diftinguifhes  the  Oiflel 
fpecies  is  therefore  obfervable  in  its  roots,  which  are  flen- 
derer,  of  a  lefs  bright  colour,  lefs  furnifhed  with  fibres  at 
their  joints,  and  thofe  joints  farther  afunder,  than  in  the 
Elboeuf  madder:  but,  befides  this,  an  attentive  eye  will 
difeern  many  more  diftinguifhing  marks. 

«  In  the  lpring  of  the  fecond  year  it  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
days  earlier  than  the  other  forts,  its  flalks  are  (lender,  and 
they  trail  upon  the  ground  as  foon  as  they  are  a  foot  long  ; 
its  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  long,  narrow,  thin,  waved 
along,  their  edges  (pretty  much  like  that  of  the  laurel) 
its  blofloms  are  difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes,  and  each  of  the 
feeds  which  fucceed  thofe  blofloms  (lands  upon  a  pretty 
long  foot-ftalk. 

“  The  Elboeuf  madder,  which  came  originally  from 
Flanders,  and  is  the  fame  as  the  Flemifh  refugees  carried 
into  Holland,  puts  forth,  on  the  contrary,  (Irong  (lalks, 
which  have  frequent  joints,  and  are  able  to  fupport  them¬ 
felves  even  when  they  are  tv-o  or  three  feet  long.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green,  are  thick,  broad  at 
their  bafe,  and  terminate  in  a  point  almoft  like  the  leal  ol 
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the  great  mirtle,  and  they  are  not  at  all,  of  very  little, 
Waved.  It  does  not  bloflom  till  the  fecond  or  third  year  : 
its  flowers  are  very  apt  to  fall  off,  and  when  this  accident 
does  not  happen,  its  feeds  ftand  on  ftiort  foot-ftalks. 
'This  feed  grows  very  well  :  but  the  eafe  with  which  well 
'rooted  {hoots  are  obtained  from  this  fpecies  renders  it  the 
lefs  valuable. 

“  In  order  to  enlarge  my  plantation,  and  likewife  in 
hopes  of  enriching  it  with  a  new  fpecies,  I  wrote  to 
'Smyrna  for  fome  feed  of  the  azala  or  izary,  and  luckily 
received  three  pounds  of  it  on  the  20th  of  Auguft  176c. 
It  feemed  to  be  abfolutely  like  that  of  the  Oiflel  madder, 
and  I  ventured  to  fow  a  fmall  part  of  it,  on  the  27th  of 
.Auguft,  upon  an  old  hot-bed  which  had  loft  all  its  heat. 
It  rofe  well,  and  the  young  plants  were  not  injured  by  the 
winter.  I  transplanted  them  into  open  ground  at  the  end 
'of  laft  February,  they  are  now  iri  bloom,  and  their  ap- 
.pearance  is'exa£tly  like  that  of  the  Oiflel  madder,  except¬ 
ing  that  their  Items  are  (tenderer. 

•  “  As  to  the  culture,  Ifet  out  with  fcrupuloufly  obferv- 

ihgM.  Du  Hamel's  directions:  but  afterwards  I  ventured 
to  deviate  from  them  in  fome  points,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
the  lefs  attentive  genius  of  our  farmers.  In  the  flrft  place, 
"Ihave  experienced  the  truth  of  what  M.  Payriel  of  Darne- 
tal  ohferved  to  me,  viz.  that  the  plants  which  are  raifed 
from  layers,  at  a  great  expence,  produce  only  long  woody 
.'roots,  which  yield  hardly  any  colour,  remain  hollow  dur¬ 
ing  two  years,  and  produce  very  few  of  thofe  vermicular 
'roots,  which  are  the  only  valuable  ones.  I  have  therefore 
quadrupled  the  number  of  plants  in  given  fpace  ;  the 
ground  has  been  well  filled  with  them,  and  the  expence  of 
making  layers  has  been  faved  ;  and,  thoroughly  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  culture  of  this  plant  to  the  practice  which  our 
country  people  arc  accuftomed  to,  I  have  either  planted  the 
flips,  or  fowed  the  feed,  in  rows  after  the  plough,  as  is 
done  for  kidney-beans,  and  the  workman  ufed  to  earth  up 
thefe  performs  mechanically  the  fame  operations  for  the 
madder,  the  expence  of  cultivating  which  in  this  manner 
is  no  more  than  that  of  railing  thofe  beans  in  the  field. 

“  Having  ohferved  that  the  eaft  winds  in  the  fpriilg, 
"and  the  heat  of  fummer,  are  equally  fatal  to  whatever  is 
then  let  in  the  lands  about  Oiflel,  and  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  whatever  will  bear  planting  in  the  autumn  fucceeds 
very  well  in  them  ;  I  took  up  in  October  laft  all  the  plants 
of  two  years  old  madder  that  were  in  my  garden  walks, 
and  thefe  afforded  me  as  many  flips  as  were  fufficient  to 
plant  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Very  few  of  them  failed, 
becaufe  they  were  all  brown  and  woody.  But  as  the  roots 
which  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  which  one  might  wifli 
to  be  able  to  keep,  cannot  be  dried  without  lire  ;  it  is  ad- 
Vifable  to  dig  up  in  thatfeafon  only  the  quantity' neceflary 
'to  furnifh  fets  for  replanting,  and  from  June  to  September 
to  take  up  what  is  intended  for  fale. 

“  On  the  1 6th  of  laft  February  I  fowed  in  a  hot-bed 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Liza’ry  feeds  which  I  had  received 
from  Smyrna,  and  the  reft  of  them  a  fortnight  after  in  one 
of  the  beds  of  my  kitchen-garden.  I  raifed  from  them 
plants  enough  to  flock  four  hundred  and  forty  fquare  feet 
of  ground,  in  an  open  field,  where  they  fucceeded  perfect¬ 
ly  well:  but  this  tranfplanting  checks  their  growth  ;  fo 
that  if  the  feed  is  fown  in  the  field  in  May,  the  crop  will 
be  in  nearly  equal  forwardnefs  :  but  I  have  not  had  caufe 
to  approve  of  fowing  it  earlier  in  open  ground. 

“  As  it  is  right  to  make  even  inconveniencies  become 
lefTons  of  inftruction,  the  impoffibility  of  drying  without 


fire  the  roots  which  I  took  up  in  October,  put  me  upon 
trying  to  ufe  themfrefli,  in  the  flate  they  were  when  dug 
out  of  the  ground.  I  therefore  waflied  them  well,  that 
no  earth  might  remain  upon  them-:  hut  having  myfelf  ex¬ 
perienced  that,  asM.  Du  Hamel  obferves,  this  root  lofes 
(even  eights  of  its  weight  when  it  is  dried  lufliciently  to 
be  reduced  into  powder,  I  judged  that  I  muff  proportion 
my  quantity  accordingly.  I  therefore  put  into  a  quantity 
of  liquor  which  would  have  required  a  pound  of  powdered 
madder,  eight  pounds  of  frefh  roots  bruifed  in  a  mortar, 
and  with  this  I  dyed  fome  cotton,  in  the  ufual.way. 
When  the  dying  was  finifhed,  I  found  that  the  liquor  wa3 
frill  over-charged,  though  the  cotton  had  imbibed  fo  deep 
a  dye  as  to  require  two  boilings  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
ufual  colour  :  upon  which  I  repeated  the  experiment  with 
fix  pounds,  and  afterwards  with  four  pounds,  and  I  found 
that  this  laft  proportion  of  undried  roots  is  that  which 
gives  a  colour  equal  to  what  is  extracted  from  a  pound  of 
dried  and  powdered  madder.  One  half  of  the  quantity  of 
roots  commonly  ufed  may  therefore  be  faved  by  dying 
with  them  when  they  are  frefh  dug  :  but,  though  this  is  a 
great  faving,  it  is  not  the  only  one. 

“  1.  There  is  no  need  to  build  kilns  or  fheds  for  dry¬ 
ing  the  roots  in  changeable  weather. 

“  2.  One  is  exempted  from  the  inconveniences  of  a 
too  hafty  or  too  flow  drying,  either  of  which  is  equally 
hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  madder. 

“  3.  The  wafte  occafione.l  by  the  peeling,  garbling, 
winnowing,  &c.  of  the  roots,  in  the  doing  of  which 
many,  if  not  all  of  the  fmall  ones,  that  are  not  for 
example  thicker  than  draws,  are  feparated  with  therefufe 
parts,  and  thereby  generally  lofc,  is  hereby  faved. 

“  4.  The  expence  of  grinding  is  faved,  together  with 
the  wafte  and  fraud  which  maybe  committed  at  the  mill  ; 
and  likewife  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  till  the  mill  is 
at  liberty,  which  is  of  no  fmall  confequence  in  places 
where  there  5re  not  mills  appropriated  to  the  grinding  of 
madder  only* 

u  5.  Daftly,  the  roots  thus  ufed  do  not  evaporate  or 
ferment,  as  the  powdered  madder  always  does  if  it  be  not 
fpeedily  yfed. 

“  All  thefe  advantages  put  together  may  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  a  faving  of  five  eights  in  the  quantity.  The 
planter  who  knows  how  to  dye  may  reap  the  benefit  of 
then}  the  moment  that  his  roots  are  large  enough  to  be 
taken  up  :  the  dyers  by  trade  will  by  degrees  he  fenfible  of 
the  advantage,  and  fliare  the  profit  of  the  planter,  when 
the  madder  grounds  are  nearer  them  :  they  will  even  find 
themfelves  ■  under  a  neceflity  of  fo  doing  whenever  this 
method  ihali  become  general,  and  this  will  be  a  means  of 
rendering  it  fuch  ;  for  as  there  is  no  particular  time  to  be 
waited  for  in  order  to  the  madder’s  acquiring  maturity, 
after  it  has  been  planted  eighteen  months ;  the  hufbandman 
who  carries  a  parcel  of  frefh  roots  to  market  will  be  fure 
of  felling  them  in  that  ftate,  and  the  dyer  may  buy  them 
daily,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  he  wants  ;  or  he  may 
agree  with  the  planter  for  fuch  and  fuch  quantities  to  be 
delivered  to  him  at  fuch  and  fuch  times.  I  have  more¬ 
over  experienced  that  thefe  roots  may  be  kept  frefh  dur¬ 
ing  feveral  months,  by  laying  them  in  a  hole  three  feet 
deep,  in  alternate  layers  of  roots,  and  of  earth. 

“  This  experiment  pleafes  me  again  in  its  tending  to 
leflen-  the  expence  of  dying,  and  confequently  to  reduce 
the  price  of  our  dyed  fluffs  at  foreign  markets,  by  which 
means  our  trade  with  other  nations  may  bo  benefited  :  and 

it 
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it  is  like  wife  new,  fince  neither  M.  Hellot  nor  M.  Duha- 
mel  have  pointed  it  out.  I  have  alfo  experienced  that  the 
Elboeuf  madder  is  very  good  when  it  is  ufcd  frefh  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  by  fo  much  the  more  important  to  be  known, 
as  this  fpecies  is  not  only  the  longeft  lived  of  any,  but 
alfo  the  mod  eafily  propagated'. 

“  The  principal  difficulty  now  remaining  for  me  to 
furmount,  is  to  find  out  fome  cheap  and  eafy  way  of 
taking  up  the  madder,  without  leaving  in  the  ground  its 
defcending  roots,  which  yield  the  bed  colour  ;  for  the 
method  which  1  have  hitherto  pra£kifed  has  been  confi- 
derably  expenfive.  M.  Duhamel  propofes  a  plough  which 
turns  over  the  earth,  without  a  coulter:  but  it  I  may 
judge  from  what  I  have  feen,  this  expeditious  indrument 
can  fuit  none  but  lands  where  a  clayey  bottom  hinders  the 
vermicular  roots  from  piercing  deep.  I  wrote  to  Holland, 
to  know  how  the  Dutch  manage  in  this  refpeft  :  but  thofe 
zealous  patriots  are  very  referved  in  every  thing  relative  to 
this  plant,  of  which  we  let  them  be  the  monopolizers  :  I 
was  anfwered,  that  they  ufe  the  fpade  and  the  fork. 
However,  I  fhall  try  what  my  zeal  and  what  incidents 
may  fugged  to  me,  and  fhall  communicate  whatever  I 
may  find  to  anfwer  bed. 

“  An  objection  which  may,  perhaps,  be  darted  againd 
this  branch  of  hufbandry  in  France,  is  that  there  may  be 
danger  of  its  prejudicing  that  of  our  corn,  which  is  an 
article  of  the  greated  neceffity.  But  befides  that  we  have 
immenfe  tracks  of  uncultivated  lands  where  it  might  be 
edablidied,  I  can,  with  M.  Duhamel,  aflert,  that  the  profit 
of  the  madder  may  be  had  in  the  bed  fields  of  this  province 
(Normandy)  without  diminifhing  the  crops  of  the  mod 
valuable  corn.  In  effedb,  it  remains  in  the  ground  but 
eighteen  months,  and  after  it  is  taken  up,  a  fingle  plough¬ 
ing  is  fufficient  to  enable  the  land  to  produce  very  fine 
wheat,  without  any  manure.  Now  it  is  the  cudom  in  all 
our  wheat  grounds  to  take  a  crop  but  once  in  three  years, 
and  this  may  be  had  after  the  madder.  Nay,  an  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  reaped  even  in  the  fird  year,  by  fowing,  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  madder,  onions  and  other  pot-herbs, 
which  do  not  root  deep  or  occafion  much  fnade  :  but  there 
will  be  a  dill  greater  profit  in  making  it  grow  jointly  with 
kidney-beans,  becaufe,  the  rows  being  regular,  nothing 
would  hinder  the  after-dirrings,  which  contribute  fo  much 
to  promote  vegetation.” 

M.  Dambourney  continued  his  experiments  on  madder, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  them. 

“  I  have  reftritted  myfelf  to  the  three  fpecies  which 
yield  the  brighted  and  mod  lading  colour :  thefe  are,  the 
madder  originally  of  OifTel,  that  which  is  fometimes  found 
growing  wild  in  the  vineyards  of  Poitou,  and  the  lizary 
or  hazala  of  Smyrna.  All  thefe  bear  feed  in  their  very 
fird  year,  and  in  thefecondone  may  gather  two  thoufand 
feeds  from  a  plant  which  would  not  afford  at  mod  above 
twenty  or  thirty  flips.  The  difference  between  thefe 
means  of  propagation  is  driking,  and  ought  to  be  decifive 
in  all  countries  where  the  feed  ripens  well,  as  it  does  in 
almod  every  part  of  France. 

“  The  manner  of  raiding  it  from  the  feed,  as  praddifed 
by  me,  is  thus.  Along  a  wall  which  fences  off  the  north 
wind,  let  a  trench  be  dug  two  feet  deep,  five  feet  wide,  and 
of  fuch  length  as  may  be  mod  convenient  ;  then,  towards 
the  middle  of  February,  let  it  be  filled  with  hot  dung  of 
horfes  or  mules,  well  preffed  down,  to  within  about  three 
inches  of  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  afterwards  fill  it  quite 
up  to  the  top  with  fine  mcilow  mould,  prefled  down  gently, 
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and  laid  fmooth  with  a  rake.  A  bed  of  this  fort  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other,  becaufe  a  common  labourer  can 
make  it  very  well,  whereas  it  would  often  be  necefiary  to 
have  recourfe  to  a  gardener  to  make  a  raifed  het-bed. 
The  expence  is  not  to  be  regarded,  becaufe  this  bed  may. 
be  fown  fix  times  inayear,  and  the  mould  which  may  be 
taken  from  it  afterwards  will  be  worth  as  much  as  the  colt ; 
of  the  dung.  The  ufing  of  this  bed  does  not  at  all  pre¬ 
vent  fowing  likewife  in  the  beds  of  a  kitchen  garden  :  but 
as  this  laft  fhould  not  be  attempted  before  the  middle  of 
March,  for  fear  of  frofts,  there  will  be  a  great  advantage 
in  fowing  upon  the  hot-bed  ;for  a  month  gained  in  this 
feafon  is  invaluable.  ; 

“  On  the  20th  of  February,  1762,  I  fowed  upon  fuch 
a  bed  fome  madder  feed  in  fmall  channels  about  an  inch., 
deep,  and  three  inches  afunder.  This  method  is  always 
preferable  to  fowing  in  broad-caft,  becaule  the  feed  is 
better  covered,  and  the  weeding  is  more  eafily  performed. 
The  young  plants  appeared  after  nineteen  or  twenty  days, 
they  were  watered  and  weeded  when  necefiary,  and  on 
the  30th  of  April  they  were  fit  to  be  tranfplanted  into, 
open  ground. 

“  As  molt  of  our  fanners  are,  unhappily,  not  able  to. 
advance  money  lor  a  culture  from  which  they  have  no 
profpedt  of  reaping  a  return  in  lels  than  eighteen  months, 

I  tried,  laft  year,  what  would  be  the  event  of  fowing 
madder  at  the  fame  time  as  kidney-beans*  and  in  the  fame  ? 
furrows  of  the  plough.  The  beans,  which  rife  in  lels  . 
than  eight  days,  required  to  be  earthed  up  when  the  mad¬ 
der  had  fcarcely  appeared  above  ground  ;  and  this  opera¬ 
tion  fmothered  the  madder  entirely.  I  therefore  judged 
it  molt  proper,  this  year,  to  fubflitute  my  young  hot¬ 
bed  plants  of  madder  in  lieu  of  the  feed  ;  and  according¬ 
ly,  when  the  weather  was  moilt,  for  that  is  an  abfoluteiy 
necefiary  circumltance,  I  fet  fome  of  my  people  to  plant- 
a  piece  of  ground  which  had  been  well  prepared  for  a  crop 
of  dwarf-beans.  In  each  furrow  of  the  plough  where ., 
thefe  beans  were  fown,  women  and  children  placed  the. 
young  plants  of  madder  fix  or  feven  inches  afunder,  fix¬ 
ing  the  root  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  by  means  of  a 
handful  of  earth  put  around  it,  and  relting  the  green  Item 
againlt  the  fide  of  the  furrow,  the  furface  of  which  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  at  leaft  one  row  of  leaves.  The  ploughman  . 
flopped  a  little  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  till  the  whole  of 
it  was  planted :  he  then  opened  with  his  plough,  which 
had  a  fhifting  mould-board  a  fecond  furrow,  in  which 
nothing  was  either  fowed  or  planted  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  earth  turned  out  of  this  filled  the  firft.  A 
woman  finilhed  this  filling  with  a  rake,  as  well  to  cove? 
the  beans  completely  as  to  earth  up  the  plants  of  madder. 
The  third  furrow  was  fowed  and  planted  like  the  firft,  and 
this  was  continued  till  the  whole  extent  of  the  ground  was 
planted  in  rows  fifteen  inches  afunder.  This  work,  which 
did  not  in  the  leaft  alter  the  common  method  of  cultivating 
the  beans  (excepting  that  only  two  thirds  of  the  ufual 
quantity  of  feed  were  ufed)  was  performed  in  five  hours, 
by  one  ploughman,  three  women,  and  three  children. 
The  ground  thus  planted  contained  upwards  of  twelve 
thoufand  fets  of  madder  ;  and  thefe  had  taken  frefh  root, 
and  had  begun  to  (hoot  up  when  the  beans  rofe.  It  was 
weeded  twice,  its  furface  was  ftirred,  and  the  plants  were 
earthed  up  as.  ufual,  without  any  danger.  Both  throve 
well  together:  the  beans  were  pulled  up  when  they  were 
ripe,  and  the  madder,  now  foie  pofiefior  of  the  ground, 
covers  it  like  an  artificial  grais.  I  he  greateft  part  ot  it 
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lias  yielded  a  little  feed.  The  crop  of  beans,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  drought  of  this  fummer,  is  a’moft  equivalent 
to  the '-expen  ces,  and  next  year  I  (hall  have  that  of  the 
feed  and  roots  of  the  madder,  at  the  expence  of  only  a 
ftirring  of  the  furface  and  a  fingle  hoeing  in  the  fpring.. 

My  hot-bed  was  no  fooner  cleared,  than  I  fowed  it 
again  with  madder:  but  the  extraordinary  drought  of  the 
feafon  obliged  me  to  leave  it  there  till  the  6th  of  Auguft, 
by  which  means  I  loft  a  crop.  I  then  took  advantage 
of  a  rainy  day  to  tranfplant  it :  and  this  was  done  in 
the  fame  way  as  before,  excepting,  that  the  feafon  was 
too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  fowing  beans  at  the  fame 
time.  The  length  of  the  roots  of  the  madder  likewife  re¬ 
quired  more  precautions  to  fix  them  with  earth  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow,  in  which  one  of  the  horfes  being  forced 
to  tread  in  order  to  open  the  next  furrow,  the  whole 
would  have  been  trampled  to  pieces,  or  dragged  out  of 
the  ground.  Yet  the  fame  number  of  work  people  as  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  fet  fixteen  thoufand  plants  in  fix  hours. 
The  fpot  is  well  filled,  and  the  plants  will  be  flrong 
enough  to  refill  the  winter. 

“  On  the  15th  of  May,  being  deceived  by  a  fmall 
tain,  I  fowed  near  an  acre  of  ground  in  alternate  rows, 
as  is  praftifed  for  beans,  but  only  with  madder.  I  uied 
for  this  purpofe  three  quarts  of  ieed,  which  I  have  much 
regretted  ;  for  the  conflant  drought  has  hardened  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  fo  that  the  young  plants  have  not  been 
Able  to  pierce  through  it,  and  confequently  all  has  been 
loll.  The  method  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate  will 
prevent  this  inconvenience  hereafter. 

“  I  fowed  my  hot-bed,  for  the  third  time,  on  the  6th  of 
Auguft,  with  a  defign  to  let  the  young  plants  remain 
there  all  the  winter,  and  not  to  tranfplant  them  till  the 
end  of  February:  but  the  nineteen  or  twenty  days  which 
this  feed  requires,  in  order  to  its  fprouting,  difconcerted 
me.  It  was  necefiary,  in  that  hot  feafon,  to  water  fre¬ 
quently  by  hand,  and  this,  befides  wearing  out  the  gar¬ 
dener,  laid  bare  fome  of  the  feeds,  which  grew  no  more. 
It  then  occurred  to  me,  that  this  might  probably  be  re- 
medied  by  fowing  feed  which  had  already  began  to  fprout. 
Accordingly,  I  filled  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  moift 
mould  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  then  covered  this  en¬ 
tirely  with  feeds,  and  fo  proceeded  in  alternate  layers,  the 
laft  of  which  was  of  mould.  I  kept  this  box  well  watered, 
though  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  each  day.  I  examined  the 
progrefs  of  the  feed.  It  was  on  the  eighth  that  the  germ  be¬ 
gan  to  appear,  and  the  very  next  day  it  was  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long.  I  feized  that  inftant  to  lay  in  channels, 
made  in  the  hot-bed  both  the  feed  and  the  mould  in  which 
it  had  fprouted:  I  then  fmoothed  the  furface  of  the  bed, 
and  two  days  after  all  the  rows  appeared  dillin£lly.  This 
method  likewife  faved  me  a  weeding,  which  1  had  gene¬ 
rally  found  to  be  necefiary  as  foon  as  the  feed  which  had 
not  been  made  to  fprout  before-hand  had  rifen.  The 
growth  of  the  young  plants  was  fo  rapid,  that  inftead  oi 
letting  them  remain  there  all  the  winter,  as  I  firft  intended, 
I  ventured  to  tranfplant  them  into  open  ground  on  the  1 4th 
of  laft  September.  Froft  is  a  little  to  be  feared  for  this 
laft  plantation  :  the  event  will  be  a  lefion  for  the  future. 

“  Fight  days  before  thefe  plants  were  taken  up,  I  laid 
another  parcel  of  feed  to  fprout,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before,  and  therewith  immediately  replanted  my  hot -bed. 
It  has  rifen  well,  and  will  pals  the  winter  there.  I 
FfOpe  (by  thus  ufing  fprouted  feed)  to  be  able  next  year  to 
raife  at  leaft  fix  crops  on  the  hot-bed.  I  likewife  fowed 
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at  the  fame  time  fome  of  this  fprouted  feed  in  a  bed  of  my 
kitchen-garden,  where  it  rofe  in  four  days.  I  intend  alfo 
to  venture  fome  of  it  about  the  end  of  next  April  in  a  fpot 
with  beans  ;  and  I  prefume  that  as  this  already  fprouted 
feed  will  rife  fooner  than  them,  the  plants  of  madder  will' 
be  able  to  bear  the  firft  weeding  and  ftirring  necefiary  for 
the  beans  ;  in  which  cafe  the  expence  of  culture  will  be 
much  lefs  than  the  charge  of  removing  the  young  plants, 
and  both  the  hazard  and  the  delay  of  their  taking  frefh 
root  will  be  avoided.  If  this  trial  fucceeds,  it  will  be  the 
greateft  inducement  that  can  be  for  the  farmer  to  adopt 
the  fame  method,  fince  it  will  require  only  one  ploughman, 
a  woman  to  fow  the  beans  after  the  plough,  another  to  lay 
the  fprouted  madder  in  the  furrow,  and  a  perfon  to  cover 
the  whole  over  with  a  rake. 

“  The  gathering  of  the  feed  is  expenfive  -when  one  has 
but  little  of  it,  becaufe,  for  fear  of  lofing  any  of  it,  it  is 
gathered  almoft  feed  by  feed.  I  thought  myfelf  rich 
enough  this  year  to  try  another  way  of  doing  this  work. 

I  caufed  all  the  tops  to  be  cut  off  with  a  reaping  hook, 
when  there  remained  upon  them  but  a  few  feeds  that  were 
not  ripe,  and  the  whole  was  then  laid  upon  cloths  in  the 
fun.  In  two  or  three  days  the  ftalks  and  leaves  became 
fo  brittle,  that  a  few  ftrokes  of  a  fwitch  reduced  them 
into  dull.  Two  turns  of  a  winnow  blew  away  their 
dull,  and  with  it  the  unripe  feeds,  which,  after  they  had 
been  dried,  Avere  found  to  be  lighter  than  the  black 
or  purple  onces,  in  which  the  horny  fubftance was  formed. 

I  hope  next  year  to  be  in  a  condition  to  proceed  with  ftill 
lefs  precaution,  that  is  to  fay,  to  mow  at  once  all  the 
branches  and  ftems,  and  then  to  feparate  the  feeds  from 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  It  generally  is  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  September  that  the  feed  of 
madder  is  fit  to  be  gathered. 

“  After  the  feed  has  been  thus  feparated  from  the  ftalks 
and  winnowed  clean,  it  rauft  be  expofed  to  the  fun  till  it 
becomes  perfe£lly  dry  ;  for  if  there  remains  the  leaft  mu- 
coufnefs  in  the  black  pulp  which  furrounds  it,  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  will  enfue  in  the  winter,  or  at  leaft  a  mouldinefs, 
which  will  deftroy  the  germ.  It  muft  afterwards  be  put 
up  in  bags  of  thin  cloth,  and  thefe  fhould  be  hung  to  the 
deling  of  a  dry  and  airy  place,  as  well  to  preferve  the 
feeds  from  all  moifture,  as  from  mice,  which  are  very 
fond  of  them. 

“  If  it  be  intended  to  fow  wheat  after  the  crop  of  mad¬ 
der,  the  roots  of  this  laft  muft  be  taken  up  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October.  It  is  not  pofiible  for  me  yet  to  point 
out  a  better  method  of  doing  this,  than  to  begin  at  one 
end  of  the  field,  and  trench  the  whole  ground  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  Avhilft  women  gather  up  the  roots 
as  the  men  purfue  their  digging.  The  ground  is  then  fo 
well  prepared  for  wheat,  without  ufing  any  dung,  that 
two-thirds,  or  at  moft  three-fourths  of  the  ufual  quantity 
of  feed,  will  be  fufheient  lo  fow  it. 

“  The  madder  iioav  taken  up  might  become  burthen- 
fome  to  the  planter,  if  the  confumer  thereof  fhould  feek 
to  take  advantage  of  the  eafe  with  which  it  corrupts:  for 
the  hufbandrnan  would  in  fuch  cafe,  be  forced  either,  to 
dry  on  kilns  whatever  he  takes  up  in  this  feafon,  or  to  fell 
it  at  whatever  price  the  buyer  fhould  be  pleafed  to  offer. 
Thefe  inconveniences  feemed  to  me  the  greateft  obftacles 
to  the  progrefs  of  this  branch  of  cultivation,  becaufe  they 
necefiarily  required,  in  the  common  way  of  proceeding, 
either  that  kilns  ftiould  be  built  for  drying  the  madder,  or 
that  its  roots  fhould  not  be  dug  up  till  they  were  to  be 
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fold.  I  therefore  tried,  as  follows,  to  remove  thefe  difad- , 
vantages.  On  the  fixth  of  October  1761,  I  dug  in  my 
garden,  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  into  which  I  threw  thirty 
plants  of  madder,  then  filled  up  the  hole,  and  let  it  re¬ 
main  thus  expofed  to  the  air  and  rain.  I  caufed  it  to  be 
opened  on  the  30th  of  laft  March,  and  found  all  the  roots 
in  good  condition.  It  was  filled  up  again  till  the  15th  of 
September,  when,  upon  its  being  opened  anew,  even 
the  vermicular  roots,  the  broken  ones,  and  thofe  which 
had  been  feparated  from  the  plant,  feemed  to  me  as  firm 
and  as  found  as  when  they  were  firft  put  into  it  ;  but  to 
be  certain  whether  they  had  not  fuffered  feme  alteration 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  I  have  dyed  with  them  in  com- 
parifon  with  roots  which  I  took  up  on  purpofe,  and 
I  have  not  found  any  difference  in  the  liquor,  or  in  the 
brightnefs  and  fixation  of  the  colour. 

“  The  hufbandman  may  therefore,  in  cafe  of  need, 
keep  his  crop  of  madder  a  year  in  a  hole  made  in  his  farm¬ 
yard,  or  in  a  pit  dug  at  the  end  of  the  field  ;  only  ob¬ 
serving  to  lay  it  in  alternate  layers  of  roots  and  of  earth. 
He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  wait  till  he  finds  a  proper  op¬ 
portunity  to  fell,  and  the  buyer  will  no  longer  have  it  in 
his  power  to  tyrannize  over  him  by  taking  advantage  of  his 
neceifities.  The  dyer,  who  will  know  his  own  intereft 
well  enough  to  adopt  my  method  of  dying  with  frelh 
roots,  may  alfo  keep  them  equally  well  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  in  a  hole  in  his  cellar,  from  whence  he  will  take, 
whenever  he  pleafes,  whatever  quantity  of  them  he  has 
occafion  to  ufe. 

“  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  repeat  here,  that  when  thefe 
roots  are  ufed  frelh  they  need  only  be  walhed  a  little  to 
clear  them  of  earth,  and  that  the  quantity  of  them  put 
into  the  dye  fhould  be  after  the  rate  of  four  pounds  for 
each  pound  of  ground  madder  which  the  operation  would 
require.  Thefe  roots  are  cut  into  middle-fized  pieces, 
and  pounded  in  mortars  of  ffone  or  wood  (iron  abfolutely 
excepted)  till  they  are  reduced  into  a  kind  of  pummice, 
and  this  is  thrown  into  the  copper  when  the  water  (of 
which  I  have  experienced  that,  in  large  works  it  is  hurtful 
afterwards  to  increafe  the  quantity)  is  a  little  more  than 
lukewarm.  The  liquor  is  then  heated  to  a  degree  at 
which  a  man  can  hardly  bear  to  hold  his  hand  in  it,  and 
whilft  it  is  in  this  Hate  the  ftufF  or  cotton  is  pufhed  down 
into  it,  and  there  worked  about  during  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  between  hot  and  boiling,  after  which  the  liquor 
is  made  to  boil  during  three  quarters  of  an  hour  more. 

“  As  this  liquor  remains,  after  the  dying  is  finifhed, 
much  finer  than  that  which  has  been  made  with  the  Dutch 
ground  madder,  I  intend  this  winter  to  try  whether  it 
may  not  be  put  to  fome  farther  ufes  ;  and  I  lhall,  in  due 
time,  give  an  account  of  whatever  I  may  fucceed  in.” 

M.  Duhamel  thinks  the  month  of  September  the  moll 
proper  time  for  cutting  the  ftems  of  madder,  in  order  to 
their  being  made  into  hay.  The  Flemings  cut  theirs  in 
Auguft :  but  that  is  when  they  do  not  intend  to  fave  the 
feed,  of  which  indeed  their  madder  yields  but  little^  as 
was  before  obferved.  As  Mr.  Ray  informs  us  that  the 
madder  which  grows  wild  in  England  preferves  its  verdure 
all  the  winter,  it  will  become  a  confiderable  addition  to 
our  winter  and  fpring  fucculent  food  for  cattle,  and  this 
will  add  greatly  to  its  value  ;  for  this  plant  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  to  be  an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle. 

Cows  fed  with  the  tops  of  madder  yield  plenty  of  milk, 
which  is  a  little  tinged  with  red ;  and  the  butter  of  it  is 
yellow  and  well  tailed. 


After  the  madder  has  been  cut  for  hay,  the  ground 
fhould  be  gently  ftirred,  efpecially  in  the  alleys,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  if  thefe  are  to  be  planted  with  madder  the  next 
year. 

When  the  fame  ground  is  to  be  planted  anew  with 
madder,  the  whole  of  it  fhould  be  thoroughly  ploughed 
after  all  the  roots  are  taken  up,  and  the  beds  fliould  now 
be  made  where  the  alleys  were  before.  If  the  ground  is 
fown  with  wheat  after  this  fecond  crop  of  madder  has  been 
taken  up,  the  farmer  may  reafonably  expedtan  abundant 
crop  of  corn :  for  befides  that  madder  does  not  impoverifh 
the  ground,  the  weedings  and  frequent  ftirrings  neceflary 
for  the  culture  of  this  plant  prepare  it  well  for  wheat  or 
any  other  crop.  M.  Duhamel  confirms  this  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiments. 

A  field  of  madder  being  dug  up,  he  fowed  it  with  fpelt, 
which  was  harrowed  in,  and  did  not  appear  for  fix  weeks, 
becaufe  the  ground  was  very  dry:  and  even  after  this,  only 
a  fmall  quantity  of  it  fprouted  :  yet,  at  harveft,  this  field 
yielded  as  many  {heaves  as  others  in  the  fame  country ;  but 
with  this  eflential  difference,  that  the  ftraw  of  thefe  was 
fix  feet  long  inftead  of  four,  and  the  ears  were  as  long 
again  as  thofe  in  the  other  fields. 

Another  year,  having  fown  fpring-wheat  after  a  crop  of 
madder,  there  were,  at  harveft,  twenty  dozen  of  (heaves 
on  an  arpent  (about  an  acre  and  one  fifth)  whilft  the 
other  fields  yielded  but  eight  or  nine.  Likewife,  another 
year  again,  having  fown  oats  on  a  piece  of  ground  where 
the  madder  has  juft  been  dug -Up,  it  yielded  forty  dozen 
of  fheaves  to  the  arpent.  The  common  lands  produced 
that  year  but  five  or  fix  dozen. 

The  peafants  about  Lille,  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  take  up  their  madder  be¬ 
fore  its  roots  have  attained  a  proper  fize.  The  Zealanders 
let  their’s  grow  larger.  A  medium  fliould  however  be  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  for  the  roots  which  have  remained  long  in  the 
ground  yield  lefs  dye  than  thofe  which  have  flood  only 
till  they  have  acquired  the  bignefs  peculiar  t©  each  kind. 

This  root,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  ingredients  that  can 
be  ufed  for  dying  wools  and  fluffs,  gives  them  a  red  co¬ 
lour,  not  very  bright,  it  is  true;  but  which  refills,  with¬ 
out  alteration,  the  influence  of  the  air,  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  the  effecSls  of  the  ingredients  made  ufe  of  to  try 
colours:  it  contributes  alfo  to  make  other  mixed  colours 
lafting:  finally,  a  method  is  found  out  of  giving  cotton  a 
very  pleafing  and  lafting  carnation  colour  with  it.  All 
parts  of  the  root  do  not  yield  this  red  ;  the  dye  of  fome 
parts  fades,  other  parts  are  worth  nothing  at  all. 

In  examining  a  well-conditioned  root  of  madder  with  a 
microfcope,  under  the  outer  bark,  in  the  flefh  may  be 
perceived  certain  red  particles,  which  certainly  yield 
the  colour  which  the  root  contains  ;  but  there  is,  be¬ 
fides  this,  feen  a  great  quantity  of  woody  fubftance  of  a 
fallow  colour ;  and  this  fubftance  probably  impairs  the  firft 
mentioned  colour.  According  to  M.  de  Tourniere,  this 
fallow  colour  is  not  fo  good  a  fliade  as  the  red  ;  and  he 
imagines  that  leys,  &c.  give  a  brightnefs  to  the  colours 
dyed  with  madder  in  no  other  refpedl  than  by  abftra&ing 
this  fallow  colour.  The  fun  and  dews  have  the  fame 
effedl  on  yarn  dyed  with  madder,  when  it  is  expofed  011 
the  grafs. 

M.  de  Tourniere  alfo  imagines,  that  the  part  which 
yields  the  red,  is,  in  the  green  root,  difl'olved  in  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  juice;  for  the  bark,  and  the  other  parts  which 
contain  moll  red,  are  alfo  moll  fucculent :  by  drying  them 
3  A  'in 
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in  a  kiln  they  lofe  i'even  eights  of  their  weight,  and  yet 
the  roots  are  not  perfedtly  dry  ;  for  they  bend  betore  they 
break  ;  they  are  rather  bruifed  than  ground  by  the  mill  ; 
and  this  undtuous  powder  is  apt  to  clot :  it  is  true,  that 
in  time  they  lofe  this  undtuoufnefs,  and  become  dry  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  the  quality  of*  the  red  particles  is 
lowered.  Thefe  obfervations  are  well  deferving  of  atten¬ 
tion  ;  for  they  make  it  evident  to  us,  that  thefe  valuable 
particles  may  be  impaired  by  too  great  a  heat :  fuppofing 
it  undtuous,  were  it  too  much  dried,  perhaps  water  would 
not  diffblve  and  feparate  its  parts.  Finally,  thefe  reflections 
of  M.  de  Tourniere  agree  very  well  with  the  experiments 
of  M.  d’Ambournay,  and  convince  us  that  madder-roots 
may  be  ufed  green  with  very  confiderable  advantage.  But 
green  madder  can  never  be  ufed,  except  when  the  grounds 
lie  convenient  for  the  dyers  :  thus,  when  madder  is  to  be 
carried  to  any  confiderable  diftance,  it  muft  of  courfe  be 
dried,  and  pulverized.  I  fliall  refume  this  fubjett. 

1 .  As  madder-roots  are  very  apt  to  ferment  when  they 
are  bought  green,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  examine  carefully 
whether  they  are  fpotted,  or  have  a  mufty  fmell  :  if  the 
fermentation  has  given  them  a  black  hue,  they  are  by  all 
means  to  be  rejedted. 

2.  The  roots  to  yield  a  fine  dye  fliouldbe  frefh :  fuch 
as  are  dully  on  being  broke  mull  therefore  be  rejedted,  and 
with  Hill  greater  reafon  thofe  that  are  rotten  and  worm- 
eaten  :  on  the  contrary,  fuch  ought  to  be  preferred  as 
have  a  llrong  fmell  fomewhat  like  that  of  liquorice :  the 
ground-madder  Ihould  be  undtuous,  and  run  into  clots  on 
being  handled. 

3.  As  madder  is  fold  by  weight,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
purchafer  to  have  the  roots  quite  dry  ;  but  he  Ihould  be 
careful  that  they  have  not  been  kiln-burnt :  fuch  as  have  a 
llrong  fmell  have  feldom  this  defedt.  Too  hally  a  drying 
wrinkles  and  fplits  the  bark:  and,  as  it  then  feparates  very 
eafily  from  the  wood,  the  moll  ufeful  part  is  loll :  the  bark 
therefore  Ihould  be  fmooth,  entire,  and  adhering  to  the 
wood  :  but  we  muft  not  confound  the  true  bark  with  the 
outer  bark,  or  epidermis,  which  would  only  leffen  the 
brightnefs  of  the  colour. 

4.  The  largelt  roots  are  not  always  the  bell :  they  are 
frequently  yellow,  and  have  but  little  of  that  red  which 
alone  yields  the  colour.  The  very  fmall  roots  are  of  little 
value,  as  they  have  too  much  outer  bark,  which  hurts  the 
colour:  but  thofe  of  the  bell  quality  are  from  the  fize  of  a 
goofe-quill  to  that  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger. 

5.  In  breaking  the  roots  there  may  be  feen,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  two  fubllances  differing  one  from  the 
ether:  that  which  inclines  to  a  yellow  only,  hurts  the 
dye:  that  of  the  deep  red  is  the  part  really  ufeful ;  con- 
fequently  the  highell  coloured  roots  Ihould  be  preferred. 

It  would  be  a  ufeful  diicovery  could  there  be  a  method 
found  out  of  extracting  the  red  particles  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  fallow  or  yellow  part :  I  am  of  opinion  the 
trials  Ihould  be  made  on  the  green  root,  that  the  red  par¬ 
ticles,  which  are  then  in  a  Hate  of  difl'olution,  may  be 
more  eafily  extracted. 

6.  As  the  furefl  method  of  knowing  the  quality  of 
madder  is  to  make  a  trial  of  it  on  fome  piece  of  fluff,  it 
will  not  be  amifs  if  fuch  as  plant  much  of  it  accuflom 
themfelves  to  make  this  trial,  that  they  may  demonflrate 
to  the  purchafers  the  quality  of  their  roots:  the  following 
procefs  for  doing  it,  is  extracted  from  the  works  of  M. 
Hellot. 

To  dye  a  pound  of  woollen-yarn,  a  bath  muff  be  made  . 
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with  five  ounces  of  allum,  and  one  ounc^  of  red  tartar, 
diffolved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water :  the  wool  that 
is  to  be  dyed  muff;  be  well  drenched  in  this  liquor :  in 
about  a  week  half  a  pound  of  ground  madder  root  is  to 
be  thrown  into  water  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  ; 
and,  after  having  mixed  the  water  and  powder  together 
with  a  Hick,  the  wool  is  put  into  it;  and  the  bath  muff  be 
kept  hot  for  an  hour,  but  not  boil ;  for,  if  it  did,  the  co¬ 
lour  would  be  dull :  but  towards  the  end  of  the  time  the 
bath  is  made  to  boil ;  but  the  yarn  muft  be  inflantly  taken 
out. 

As  very  trifling  circumflances  will  affedt  the  beauty  of 
the  colour,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  make  at  the  fame  time 
two  trials  with  the  fame  yarn ;  one  with  the  madder  that 
is  to  be  proved,  and  the  other  with  the  fine  madder  of 
Zealand,  orazala:  the  beauty  of  the  fkains  will  determine 
which  is  the  belt  madder. 

As  thefe  trials  mpy  as  well  be  made  on  two  or  four 
ounces  of  yarn  as  a  pound,  the  baths  may  be  made  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  fhall  now  treat  of  the  methods  of  drying 
and  pulverizing  madder. 

We  have  obferved  that  green  roots  are  very  apt  to  fer¬ 
ment:  it  is  therefore  neceflary  toabflrad  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  moilture  that  caufes  it.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry 
and  hot,  it  is  certainly  advifable  to  take  the  advantage  of 
it  to  dry  the  roots  in  part,  and  fave  wood  ;•  but,  if  the 
weather  is  damp,  the  roots  muff:  be  fpread  under  Iheds,  or 
on  barn-floors,  and  often  moved :  for,  if  they  were  laid 
in  heaps,  they  would  foonheat,  and  change,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  Hate  of  fermentation  they  were  in.  With 
care  the  fermentation  of  the  roots  may  be  greatly  leffened ; 
and,  according  to  M.  d’Ambournay’s  opinion,  they  may 
evjCn  be  kept  good  for  fome  time ;  but  the  roots  cannot  by 
thefe  means  be  made  dry  enough  to  preferve  them  from 
any  change.  For  fmall  crops  a  common  oven  will  ferve  ; 
but  it  muff:  not  be  heated  to  above  forty-five  or  fifty  de¬ 
grees  of  M.  de  Reaumur’s  thermometer.  But  this  method 
is  very  tedious,  and  it  would  require  very  large  ovens  to 
fupply  the  place  of  kilns.  To  fave  the  expence  of  build¬ 
ing  a  kiln,  I  would  recommend  the  making  a  place  over 
the  roof  of  the  oven,  to  put  the  roots  in,  that  they  may 
begin  to  dry:  but,  if  we  grow  much  madder,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  have  a  kiln  proportioned  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  is  to  be  dried,  not,  only  of  our  own  crops,  but 
thofe  of  the  peafants  that  cannot  afford  kilns. 

The  kilns  may  be  made  of  very  different  forms,  many 
of  which  are  of  equal  goodnefs  ;  but  when  a  man  pro- 
pofes  building  one,  he  Ihould  be  attentive,  1.  That  it 
may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  roots :  2.  That  it  may 
be  worked  with  eafe :  3.  That  as  little  fuel  as  poflible 
may  be  ufed :  4.  And  that  it  be  fo  contrived  as  to  retain 
an  equal  and  moderate  heat.  To  make  thefe  matters  eafy 
to  planters,  we  fhall  deferibe  the  kilns  that  have  been  long 
in  ufe  at  Lille  for  drying  madder-roots  :  we  fhall  point  out 
their  defects,  as  well  as  the  defeats  of  two  kilns  that  were 
fucceflively  built  at  Corbeil ;  and,  laftly,  we  fhall  men¬ 
tion  the  attempts  we  have  made  to  improve  and  perfect 
them. 

Defcription  of  the  Life  Kiln. 

This  kiln  differs  very  little  from  that  ufed  for  drying 
malt.  To  have  a  general  idea  of  it,  we  muff:  fuppofe  there 
is  a  large  furnace,  in  which  a  great  fire  is  made  :  this  fur¬ 
nace  is  made  under  an  arch  :  the  hot  air  and  finoke  pafs 

through 
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through  a  funnel  over  the  furnace,  and  fpread  themfelves 
in  a  fpace  in  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  perforated  floor,  on  which  the 
madder-roots  are  fpread.  This  is  the  general  form  of  the 
kiln  ;  but  we  (hall  give  a  defcription  of  it  according  to  the 
figures  in  the  plate,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  intend  to  build 
one. 

Fig.  r.  Plate  XVIII.  reprefents  the -fedlion  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  containing  a  madder-kiln. 

In  this  building  may  be  feen  a  vault,  K,  K,  a  ground- 
floor,  L,  L,  and  a  firft  floor,  G,  G,  over  which  we  are 
to  fuppofe  a  granery,  H.  The  foundation  of  the  brick¬ 
work  of  the  kiln,  is  fomewhat  lower  than  the  bottom  of 
the  vault ;  the  walls  terminate  in  arches,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  firft  (lory  ;  the  fide-walls  of  the  building  ferve  as 
upright  fupporters  ;  and  the  arches  of  the  kiln  are  fu (tam¬ 
ed  by  jams,  which  are  put  into  the  fide-walls.  All  this 
will  be  better  underftood  by  explaining  the  letters  of  re¬ 
ference. 

A,  an  afh-hole  two  feet  wide,  three  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  and  two  feet  three  inches  high.  B,  the  furnace 
with  an  iron  grating,  b  b ,  at  bottom.  C,  a  pricked  line, 
which  determines  the  height  of  the  furnace  door  :  this 
aperture  is  fixteen  inches  wide,  and  feventeen  high.  D,  the 
chimney,  B,  the  perforated  funnel,  which  difperfes  the 
heat,  by  means  of  the  holes,  i  i  i.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  this  chimney  is  entirely  covered  at  the  top,  to  prevent 
any  thing  falling  into  it.  Ill,  holes  two  inches  fquare, 
by  which  the  heat  efcapes  ;  they  are  placed  chequerwife. 
F,  an  empty  fpace,  into  which  the  heat  goes,  out  of  the 
funnel  before  it  reaches  the  upper  (lory.  G  G,  a  floor  fet 
with  fquare  tiles,  on  which  the  roots  are  to  be  fpread  one 
foot  and  a  half  thick.  Thefe  tiles  are  fifteen  inches  long, 
ten  or  eleven  wide,  and  two  thick ;  they  are  perforated 
with  conic  holes,  as  here  reprefented.  H  H,  tubes  four 
inches  wide,  by  which  the  fuperfluous  fmoke  efcapes,  and 
through  which  fall  the  dufky  particles  that  drop  through 
the  holes  in  the  tiles  of  the  floor  G.  Thefe  tubes  are 
(lopped  by  a  little  iron  door,  which  is  opened  when  the 
heat  is  too  great. 

K,  the  vault  in  which  the  fuel  is  kept.  L  places  where 
the  undried  madder  is  fafely  kept.  M,  iron  joifts  two 
inches  thick,  traverfed  by  bars  which  bear  the  tiles  that 
compofe  the  floor.  N,  iron  braces  fixed  to  the  beam  P, 
to  fupport  the  floor  G.  P,,the  beam  of  the  fecond  (lory. 

a  cafement  or  window,  to  be  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  every  drying,  to  let  out  the  fmoke.  When  the  mad¬ 
der  begins  to  dry,  thefe  cafements  are  (hut,  to  keep  in 
the  heat.  There  are  alfo  in  the  fecond  flooring  two  trap¬ 
doors,  which  are  open  to  let  out  the  fmoke  and  (learn. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  plan  of  the  furnace.  The  three 
iron  bars  which  crofs  it,  are  each  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad,  and  fix  lines  thick  ;  they  are  let  into  the  wall  three 
inches  ;  the  bars  of  the  grating  are  one  inch  fquare,  and 
rivetted  to  the  other  bars.  In  this  plan  are  to  be  feen  the 
tubes  marked  H,  to  (hew  that  they  run  the  whole  depth 
of  the  furnace.  Thefe  tubes  are  very  neceflary  to  convey 
into  the  kiln  the  heat  from  the  body  of  the  furnace. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  the  plan  of  the  tiled  floor,  G  :  it  is 
fixteen  feet  fquare. 

As  the  furnace  we  have  deferibed  refembles  that  ufed  for 
drying  malt,  we  were  willing  to  obferve  in  what  manner 
it  was  dried,  and  remarked,  that  they  lay  it  about  nine 
inches  thick,  and  that  it  is  very  hot  at  bottom.  When 
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M.  de  Reaumur’s  thermometer  was  applied,  it  rofe  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty-two  degrees  above  Zero ;  but  the  upper 
part,  being  influenced  by  the  external  air,  heats  but  little  : 
the  (learn  that  rifes,  being  condenfed  by  the  cool  air,  is 
reduced  to  water,  which  occafions  the  upper  part  of  the 
bed  of  malt  to  be  always  wet :  for  this  reafon  it  mull  be 
often  turned.  In  this  method,  by  being  often  wetted  with 
the  (learn,  the  bed  of  malt  is  much  retarded  in  its  drying. 
We  imagined  this  inconvenience  might  be  removed,  by 
preventing  the  external  air  from  affe£ling  the  furface  of 
the  bed  :  and  this  would  be  affedled  by  making  a  covering 
for  it :  and,  if  this  covering  could  be  fixed  within  a  foot 
of  the  malt,  another  advantage,  which  we  (hall  mention, 
would  refult. 

It  is  well  known  in  phyfics,  that  the  vapours  which 
arife  from  heated  matter,  have  a  great  power  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  heating  the  matter  whence  they  proceeded,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  collected,  and  in  fome  manner  reverberat¬ 
ed  on  the  matter  to  be  heated  :  it  is  on  this  principle  the 
machine  was  conftru&ed  in  which  the  bones  of  animals 
could  be  diflolved ;  and  we  know,  that  in  an  equal  degree  of 
heat,  water  has  eight  hundred  times  more  volatility  than 
air  ;  and  vapours  or  (learn  contain  a  great  deal  of  water. 

This  induced  us  to  think,  that  it  would  be  of  great  ufe 
to  reverberate  the  (learn  on  malt  and  madder-roots,  by 
means  of  the  covering  above  mentioned.  M.  Villot,  a 
brewer  at  Paris,  who  takes  all  opportunities  of  improv¬ 
ing  his  beer,  has  made  fome  experiments  of  this  nature , 
and  in  part  fucceeded.  It  is  only  neceflary  then  to  con¬ 
trive  a  method  of  putting  this  in  execution  in  a  large 
building,  of  which  we  (hall  in  due  time  take  notice. 

One  great  defe£l  of  the  Lifle  kiln  is,  that  the  fmoke, 
mixing  with  the  roots,  charges  them  with  fuliginous  mat¬ 
ter,  which  probably  hurts  the  colour,  and  is  perhaps  the 
caufe  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  Levant  madder  and 
that  of  Lifle,  thefe  lad  being  by  no  means  fit  for  dyeing 
cotton,  as  done  in  the  Levant :  befides,  in  thefe  kilns  the 
workman  cannot  properly  regulate  his  fire  :  thefe  defects 
might  be  removed  by  making  the  middle  clofe,  and  ter¬ 
minating  it  in  a  tube  of  caff  or  hammered  iron,  to  carry 
off  the  fmoke  :  the  floor,  fupported  by  iron  bars,  might 
very  well  be  difpenfed  with,  and  inftead  of  it  one  of  wood, 
lattice,  wicker-work,  or  iron  wire,  would  do  ;  for  the 
funnel  once  properly  fecured,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
fire.  In  order  to  enable  every  one  to  vary  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  thefe  kilns,  we  (hall  add  fome  reflections  andob- 
fervations  made  with  great  care  by  M.  de  la  Levrie,  who 
fuperintended  the  building  of  two  kilns  at  Corbeil. 

Remarks  on  the  Kiln  ufed  at  Life. 

It  will  not  be  aniifs  to  begin  by  relating  the  experiments 
made  with  two  kilns,  built  one  after  the  other  at  Corbeil, 
to  dry  madder,  as  thereby  the  advantages  of  that,  herein 
after  propofed,  will  be  more  evident. 

The  firft;  of  thefe  kilns  was  twenty-one  feet  long, 
twelve  wide,  and  ten  feet  high  :  within-fide  it  was  fur- 
rounded  by  three  (lages  of  hurdles,  like  (helves,  four  feet 
Avide,  and  twenty  inches  one  from  the  other :  the  firft 
ftage  was  five  feet  from  the  ground  :  on  thefe  (lages  the 
green  madder  was  laid  eight  inches  thick.  In  the  upper 
floor  was  a  trap-door,  which  opened  to  let  cut  the  (learn 
of  the  root.  The  furnace,  which  was  not  without  de¬ 
feat,  went  three  feet  within  the  kiln  :  it  Avas  fupplied  Avith 
3  A  2  .  fuel 
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fuel  from  without  :  within-fide  it  was  furnifhed  with 
metal  tubes,  which  patfed  through  the  lire  :  thefe  tubes 
received  at  one  end  the  outward  air,  which  they  difcharg- 
ed  within,  very  hot,  by  an  aperture  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  effect  produced  from  this  kiln  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  the  three  Rages,  being  filled  with  roots,  thofe  on 
the  upper  ftage  became  dry  enough  to  fend  to  the  mill.  It 
is  true,  tbefy  dried  but  flowly,  becaufe  the  fteam,  which 
proceeded,  though  in  no  great  quantity,  from  the  two 
lower  Rages,  wetted  the  under  part  of  the  hurdles  of  the 
hrff  Rage,  thereby  retarding  the  work.  The  heat,  which 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  raife  all  the  moiRure  of  the 
madder-root  on  the  lower  Rages  in  Ream,  made  them 
l'weat  abundantly,  fo  that  the  under  parts  of  the  hurdles 
were  covered  with  drops  of  water  as  big  as  the  finger’s 
.end,  which  fell  from  the  fecond  fhelf  on  the  firfi,  where 
they  wetted  the  root  ;  and  from  the  firfi  fhelf  they  fell  to 
the  ground.  On  the  upper  fhelf  were  very  few  of  thefe 
drops  of  water,  except  for  a  very  fmall  fpace  of  time  after 
the  kiln  had  freih  roots  put  into  it,  becaufe  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  kiln  the  heat  was  powerful,  and  regularly  dif- 
perfed,  whilfi  at  the  bottom  it  was  cold.  At  each  Rage 
was  fixed  one  of  M.  de  Reaumur’s  thermometers :  after 
iour  days  continual  fire  the  lowefi  fcarcely  rofe  to  eighteen 
degrees;  the  fecond,  fomewhat  higher;  and  the  upper- 
moR  never  palled  eighteen  degrees,  which  is  thought  fuffi- 
cient,  when  the  drying  is  not  retarded  by  any  Ream  from 
below.  When  the  dried  root  was  carried  to  the  mill,  the 
root  from  the  fecond  Rage,  which  had  loR  part  of  its 
moiRure,  was  removed  to  the  third,  and  that  of  the  firfi 
Rage,  Rill  wet,  was  laid  on  the  fecond,  the  firfi  Rage  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  trefli  roots.  The  lowefi  thermometer  then 
fell  to  fourteen  degrees,  and  the  uppermoR  to  Zero  :  this 
induced  them  to  dry  all  the  roots  that  were  at  once  put 
into  the  kiln,  before  they  admitted  any  frefh  ;  yet  even  in 
this  method  it  was  neceffary  to  move  the  roots  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  Rages,  where  the  lafi  laying  dried  fafier 
than  the  others.  As  this  work  was  tedious  and  trouble- 
fome,  it  was  determined  to  take  down  this  kiln,  and  build 
a  new  one,  now  in  ufe. 

This  fecond  kiln  is  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth  as 
the  firfi  ;  but  the  hurdles  on  which  the  madder  is  put  are 
raifed  only  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  apertures  of 
the  furnace,  which  fupply  the  hot  air,  are  level  with  the 
ground  :  they,  befides,  continued  to  avail  themfelves  of 
the  mifiaken  advantage  of  encreafing  the  furface  to  contain 
more  roots,  by  making,  as  in  the  firfi,  three  Rages  of 
Rielves.  The  roots  indeed  dry  in  it  fafier,  becaufe  the 
furn  ace  yields  more  heat  ;  but  this  heat  is  very  unequally 
djfperfed  at  the  different  heights,  and  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  length  oi  the  kiln  ;  becaufe  the  fame  inconveniences 
RiR  fubfift,  as  they  have  made  in  it,  like  the  other,  three 
Rages,  one  above  the  other,  and  they  have  formed  the  kiln 
long,  without  letting  the  furnace  extend  through  its  whole 
length.  R  hey  have  befides  placed  the  firfi  Rage  too  near 
the  fire  ;  but  this  may  he  remedied  by  taking  it  entirely 
away,  and  ufing  only  the  uppermoR  Rage,  which  is  fifteen 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  may  extend  over 
the  whole  of  it :  the  heat  will  then  be  more  regular¬ 
ly  difperfed.  The  roots  may  be  laid  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  thick,  and  may  he  much  eafier  attended  to  than  on 
the  {helves,  which  occafion  a  great  deal  of  trouble  :  there 
might  alfo  be  two  furnaces,  one  at  each  end  of  the  kiln, 
and  the  tubes  might  be  carried  over  the  whole  length 
of  it. 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  conclude,  that  to 
dry  a  plant  like  this,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  moif- 
ture,  no  advantage  can  refult  from  having  a  kiln  with 
three  Rages,  one  hurting  the  other;  fince  the  heat  tending 
always  upwards,  the  roots  mufi  be  moved  higher,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  trouble,  lofs  of  time,  and  ex¬ 
pence  ;  whereas,  the  fame  quantity  may  be  dried  in  lefs 
time  on  a  ffoor  raifed  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
furnace. 

It  is  certain  that  a  peafant,  who  raifes  madder  after  a 
proper  method,  will  always  be  a  greater  gainer  than  fuch 
as  are  obliged  to  hire  day-labourers.  But  the  peafent  can¬ 
not  go  to  the  expence  either  of  a  kiln,  or  a  mill :  it  mufi 
be  planters  who  raife  large  quantities  of  it,  and  can  afford 
the  expence,  that  have  them  :  thus  it  is  to  he  prefumed, 
the  peafants  will  be  under  a  neceffity  either  of  felling  their 
roots  green  to  the  dyers,  of  taking  them  up  in  the  ipring 
to  dry  them  in  the  fun,  of  drying  them  in  their  ovens, 
when  they  have  only  a  fmall  quantity  ;  or,  finally,  of  car¬ 
rying  their  roots  to  the  kiln,  as  they  do  their  grapes  to 
the  prefs. 

The  Li  fie  kiln,  though  built  on  a  good  principle,  is  too 
expenfive  for  a  young  planter.  There  muff  be  ffrong 
walls  to  fupport  the  arches,  internal  abutments,  and  bricks 
to  build  the  arches  with.  In  fome  provinces  there  is  not  a 
workman  capable  of  turning  an  arch  in  brick-work.  The 
floor  requires  many  large  iron-bars.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  kiln  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  like  that  at  Corbeil, 
will  never  heat  equally  in  its  whole  extent,  unlefs  tubes  he 
made  to  convey  the  fmoke  through  various  parts  of  the 
kiln,  before  it  reaches  the  chimney,  or  there  is  a  furnace 
at  each  end.  All  this  is  expenfive,  and  fubjedt  to  incon- 
veniencies. 

Perhaps  then  a  kiln  fomewhat  refembling  a  malt-kiln 
would  do ;  and  this  might  any  where  be  built  at  a 
fmall  expence :  fuch  a  kiln  need  not  he  above  eighteen 
feet  fquare,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high  from  the 
ground  to  the  floor.  Underneath  the  floor  fhould  be 
a  reverfed  pyramid,  fomewhat  obtufe  at  bottom,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  funnel  and  tubes  that  are  to  give  the  fupply 
of  hot  air  :  this  may  be  made  with  quarter-fluff  cover¬ 
ed  with  lath  and  plaiffer.  This  kiln  does  not  require 
any  large  furnace.  The  new  kiln  at  Corbeil  is  much 
larger,  taken  from  the  fecond  Rage  to  the  bottom  ;  yet 
has  the  heat  been  brought  there  to  upwards  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  floor  of  the  kiln  is  to  be  made  with 
joiffs  eight  inches  by  four,  covered  with  laths,  grating, 
or  with  hurdles  as  at  Corbeil,  where  it  has  already  laffed 
feven  or  eight  years :  there  muft  be  walls  to  fupport 
the  roof  and  beams,  audit  fhould  have  two  windows: 
there  fliould  be  a  plaiffer-floor  eight  or  nine  feet  above 
the  grating,  with  one  or  more  trap-doors,  as  they  let 
out  the  Ream  much  better  than  the  windows  :  laffly,. 
the  beams  ffioukl  be  plaiffered.  There  is  reafon  to 
think  that  fuch  a  kiln  Avould  coR  little,  and  anfwer  the 
intended  purpofe.  It  fhould  have  been  obferved,  that 
over  the  grated  floor  fhould  be  laid  a  large  thin  cloth, 
or  rather  a  hair-cloth,  rifing  round  the  edges,  and  faffened 
with  nails  :  this  is  particularly  ufeful  when  fmall  roots 
are  dried,  as  it  prevents  their  falling  through.  A  foot 
above  the  roots  may  he  put  wooden  traverfes,  over 
which  may  be  laid  ffraw-mats  quilted  on  cloth  :  this 
will  keep  down  the  Ream,  and  may  be  of  great  fervice, 
as  has  been  already  obferved. 
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The  Furnace  of  this  Kiln. 

The  furnaces  of  the  Lifle  and  Zealand  kilns  are  cer¬ 
tainly  neither  of  them  proper  for  drying  madder,  any 
more  than  thofe  of  the  malt-kilns :  they  have  all  the 
fame  defend,  as  they  fill  the  kiln  with  fmoke,  which  da¬ 
mages  the  roots.  It  was  this  inconvenience  induced  us 
to  endeavour  to  contrive  one  that  would  give  a  great 
deal  of  heat,  without  the  above  defend.  This  may  be 
probably  effected,  by  not  lettingthe  funnel  be  perforated, 
and  carrying  tubes  from  it  which  fliould  run  under  the 
madder  before  the  fmoke  was  difeharged ;  and  by  hav¬ 
ing  other  tubes  run  near  the  fire,  to  circulate  in  the 
kiln  a  warm  air,  which  they  fhould  receive  from  with¬ 
out.  We  have  made  the  trial  of  fuch  a  furnace,  and 
confefs  it  did  not  yield  fufficient  heat :  the  furnace 
fliould  certainly  have  been  made  larger,  but  the  expence 
is  a  continual  obje£tion,  which,  befides  being  confider- 
able,  is  pure  lofs  to  one  that  makes  experiments  for  the 
public  good,  without  being  in  a  fituation  of  reaping  any 
profit  from  them.  We  fliall  clofe  then  what  we  have 
to  fay  on  madder-kilns,  by  concluding,  that  malt-kilns 
feem  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe ;  but  fome  method  mufl 
be  found  to  prevent  the  fmoke  damaging  the  roots. 

Madder  well  dried  and  cleaned  may  be  fold  in  that 
ftate  to  the  dyers ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  pulverized,  there 
will  be  occafion  for  a  mill,  which  we  fliall  now  de- 
feribe. 

Defcription  of  a  Mill ,  at  Lifle  in  Flanders,  for  pulverifing 

Madder. 

Plate  XIX.  Fig.  i.  reprefents  the  part  of  a  madder 
mill:  it  is  infulated,  and  covered  only  by  a  flight  thatch. 
The  figures  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  fupplementary  to  the 
firft:  we  mu  ft  have  recourfe  to  them  in  our  explanation 
of  the  parts  of  the  mill :  they  are  therefore  diflinguifhed 
by  the  fame  letters,  and  each  piece  is  reprefented  apart. 

A  is  a  lever,  or  pole,  nine  feet  eight  inches  long,  and 
fix  inches  by  four  in  magnitude.  B,  the  axis  of  the 
wheel,  fix  feet  four  inches  fix  lines  high,  and  nine  or  ten 
inches  diameter.  C,  flays,  or  knees,  four  feet  fix  inches 
long,  and  four  or  five  inches  fquare.  D,  the  cogged 
wheel,  three  feet  one  inch  fix  lines  femi-diameter,  and 
furnifhed  with  fifty-feven  cogs. 

The  fellies,  or  circumference  of  this  wheel,  mufl  be 
eight  inches  by  four  large  :  they  are  fecured  by  an  iron 
hoop.  The  traverfes  are  fix  inches  by  four  thick,  pin¬ 
ned  and  keyed.  The  cogs  are  made  of  apple-tree  wood, 
and  proje£l  three  inches  three  lines:  they  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  by  two,  at  their  infertion,  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  by  one  at  top :  and  beneath  the  wheel  they  are 
two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  fquare:  they  a6l  on 
the  rounds  of  the  trundle-hcad  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
of  their  length.  The  pins  that  fallen  them  are  alfo  apple- 
tree  wood. 

E  is  a  beam  twelve  inches  fquare.  F,  the  trundle 
head,  thirteen  inches  femi-diameter,  furnifhed  with  eigh¬ 
teen  rounds,  each  a  foot  long,  and  two  inches  diame¬ 
ter  :  the  ends  of  this  trundle-head  are  two  inches  and  a 
half  thick,  and  hooped  with  iron.  There  are  alfo  two 
iron  bars  pinned  on  to  fecure  the  joints  of  the  wood. 

G  is  another  axle-tree,  or  turning-beam,  eighteen  feet 
fix  inches  fix  lines  long,  ten  inches  fquare  near  the 
trundle-head,  and  fourteen  inches  diameter  in  itso&ogonal 


part.  II,  lifters  four  inches  nina  lines  long,  five  inches 
broad,  two  inches  and  a  half  thick.  Hence  it  is  appa¬ 
rent,  that  there  are  fifteen  lifters  inferted  into  the  axle- 
tree,  to  ferve  five  beetles ;  that  is,  three  to  each.  For 
this  reafon  the  lifters,  the  catches,  and  the  peflles,  are 
diflinguifhed  by  the  fame  figure. 

K,  flyers  four  feet  five  inches  long,  and  four  inches 
fquare:  they  are  loaded  with  lead  at  their  ends.  L,  catches, 
which  anfwer  to  the  lifters,  II :  they  project  five  inches 
nine  lines,  and  are  five  inches  broad  and  two  and  a 
half  thick. 

M,  other  catches  inferted  into  the  fides,  or  thicknefs 
of  the  beetles,  N,  and  anfwer  to  the  levers.  Q,  N, 
beetles  ten  feet  four  inches  long,  and  four  inches  fquare. 
They  are  round  at  the  ends  next  the  mortars,  and  fhod 
with  an  iron  foot  four  inches  diameter,  which  may  be 
feen  in  figure  6.  The  beetles  are  numbered  in  this 
manner,  1,4,2,  5,  3,  (Fig.  1.)  to  fliew  the  order  in 
which  they  play  when  the  machine  is  in  motion.  O, 
crofs-bars  fix  inches  by  four,  which  fupport  the  joints,  P. 

P,  joints  eight  inches  long,  fix  wide  and  four  thick. 
An  iron  pin,  keyed,  pafies  through  each  joint,  and  fup- 
ports  a  moveable  lever,  Q,  which  a£ls  on  the  catch,  M. 
when  the  peflle,  N,  is  to  be  kept  up.  levers,  two 
feet  three  inches  fix  lines  long,  three  inches  thick,  by  four 
wide. 

R,  keeps,  fix  or  eight  inches  wide  to  prevent  the 
beetles  from  being  difordered.  S,  an  upright  poll  four 
inches  fquare,  in  which  the  crofs-bars  and  keeps  are  in¬ 
ferted.  T,  mortars  cut  in  a  Angle  piece  of  wood  fixteen 
inches  fquare:  they  are  eleven  inches  deep,  and  their 
greatefl  diameter  is  feven  inches  :  the  bottom  is  lined  with 
lead  three  or  four  lines  thick. 

V,  a  trough  to  prevent  wafle,  over  which  hangs  a 
cloth,  faftened  above  to  the  keep,  whilfl  the  mill  is  at 
work. 

X,  a  beam  twelve  inches  fquare;  this  beam,  and  that 
at  the  other  end,  marked  E,  reft  on  the  timber  work  that 
fupports  the  roof.  The  fockets  and  pivots  may  be  fo  well 
comprehended  by  the  plate,  that  letters  of  reference  were 
thought  unneceflary ;  the  fockets  are  brafs,  the  pivots 
fleel. 

We  have  purpofely  omitted  giving  the  dimenfions  of 
every  part,  to  avoid  confufion  ;  but  the  machine  may  be 
eafily  conflru£led  by  attending  to  the  difeription  we  have 
given,  which  is  very  exadl. 

But  though  the  mill  deferibed  above,  is  now  a£lually 
employed  in  grinding  or  pulverizing  madder  at  Lifle;  yet 
it  labours  under  feveral  imperfe£tions,  which  we  fliall 
endeavour  to  point  out,  anddeferibe  a  mill  conftrudledin 
a  more  perfe£l  manner. 

There  will  be,  however,  no  occafion  to  deferibe  the 
wheel  work  of  this  mill,  it  being  the  fame  as  that  of 
Lifle  :  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  proportion  of  the 
parts  which  compofe  it.  The  pole,  or  lever,  from  the 
center  of  the  axis  of  the  cogged  wheel,  to  the  part  where 
the  links  of  the  fpring-tree  bar  are  faftened,  is  nine  feet 
long ;  the  wheel  is  five  feet  femi-diameter,  and  has 
feventy-two  cogs ;  the  trundle-head  is  ten  inches  femi- 
diameter  to  the  center  of  the  rounds,  and  has  twelve 
rounds  ;  thus  it  makes  fix  turns  to  one  of  the  wheel.. 
The  horfe,  going  three  feet  in  a  fecond,  makes  three 
rounds  and  a  half  in  a  minute,  and  the  trundle-head 
twenty.  The  axle-tree  having  on  its  circumferencethree 
lifters  to  every  beetle,  each  beetle  makes  fix  ftrokes  in  a. 
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minute,  and  the  four  two  hundred  and  forty  in  the  fame 
fpace.  The  fquare  part  of  the  axle-tree,  on  which  the 
trundle-head  is  fixed,  is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  five 
inches  femi-diameter ;  the  other  part  of  the  axle-tree  is 
larger,  being  feven  inches  femi-diameter.  It  is  neceffary 
it  fhould  be  fo  large,  that  the  tenons  of  the  lifters  may 
have  a  proper  length  and  thicknefs :  it  is  much  better  to 
be  round  than  an  oCtagon,  or  any  other  faced  form,  as 
the  mortifes  may  be  more  regularly  made.  From  the 
end  of  the  lifters  to  the  center  of  the  axle-tree  is  twelve 
inches  ;  fo  that  in  their  motion  they  form  a  circle  two 
feet  diameter :  the  upper  face  of  thefe  lifters  is  cut  in  a 
curve,  the  radii  of  which  are  tangents  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  above-mentioned  circle  ;  the  largeft  of  thefe 
tangents  is  twelve  inches,  and  determines  the  greateft 
rife  of  the  beetles.  By  the  lifters  being  thus  curved,  the 
refiftance  is  equal,  at  whatever  height  the  beetles  may  be, 
as  they  are  always  in  conta£l  with  the  lifters  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  their  center  of  gravity.  As  there  are  on 
the  length  of  the  axle-tree  twelve  lifters  in  four  parts, 
they  form,  one  with  the  other,  angles  of  thirty  degrees, 
fuppofing  them  to  be  feen  one  behind,  the  other,  as  if  in- 
ferted  on  the  fame  plane :  on  this  account,  when  the 
firfi:  beetle  is  railed  to  half  its  height,  the  fecond  is  about 
to  rife;  the  firfi;  quitting  the  lifter,  the  third  is  on  the 
point  of  rifing,  &c.  We  fay,  on  the  point,  becaufe  we 
are  to  obferve,  that  the  lifters  go  under  the  catches,  or 
under  that  which  fupplies  their  place,  five  or  fix  lines  ;  and 
that  the  greateft  tangent  of  the  curve,  being  twelve 
inches,  is  lefs,  by  near  feven  lines,  than  the  fixth  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  gives  the  firfi  beetle 
time  to  quit  the  lifter  before  the  third  rifes:  this  is  necef- 
fary,  that  the  power  may  never  have  more  than  two  beetles 
to  a  Cl  upon. 

The  front  of  the  frame-work  is  that  fide  before  which 
the  axle-tree  turns.  The  frame*work  confifts  of  two 
beams,  ten  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  fquare :  betwixt 
them,  at  each  end,  is  a  traverfe  quarter,  fix  inches  by  four. 
In  the  middle  of  the  length  and  width  of  the  beams,  rife 
two  uprights,  which  are  mortifed  and  pinned  :  they  are 
twelve  feet  eight  inches  high  without  their  tenons,  four¬ 
teen  inches  wide,  and  fix  inches  thick,  fupported  by  a 
brace  mortifed  into  the  front  at  the  height  of  two  feet,  at 
the  back  part  four  feet  and  a  half.  Betwixt  thefe  two 
Uprights  is  the  block  on  which  the  beetles  fall :  it  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  dry  tough  elm,  four  feet  and  a  half  long  be¬ 
twixt  the  uprights,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  dove-tail 
two  inches  thick,  and  as  much  deep:  it  is  twenty  inches 
high,  and  eighteen  broad  :  it  refts  the  whole  breadth  of 
its  ends  on  the  edge  of  the  beams,  and  betwixt  them,  on 
three  pieces  of  wood,  at  equal  diftances,  that  lie  on  the 
brick-work,  which  fupports  the  whole.  The  block  is 
divided  crofs-ways,  by  a  partition  two  inches  thick, 
parallel  with  the  uprights,  and  of  the  fame  breadth,  fixed 
into  the  block  by  two  tenons,  and  in  a  groove  wide 
enough  to  receive  its  whole  thicknefs  ;  the  fame  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  back  part  of  the  firfi  keep,  which  is  fixed  : 
the  upper  end  is,  in  like  manner,  fixed  to  the  upper-keep  : 
this  partition  divides  the  block  crofs-ways  into  two 
troughs,  each  twenty  inches  long,  formed  by  two  doping 
planks  ;  fo  that  the  troughs  are  four  inches  and  a  half 
wide  at  the  bottom  within,  eleven  inches  and  a  half  at 
the  top,  and  twelve  inches  perpendicularly  high  :  and  to 
prevent  the  lofs  of  the  light  duft  that  rifes  in  the  work, 
the  fpace  betwixt  the  edge  of  the  troughs,  and  the  firfi 


keep,  is  boarded  up  ;  the  boards  at  the  back-part,  as 
well  as  the  Tides  of  the  troughs  there,  are  faftened  with 
grooves  and  dove-tails  into  the  uprights  and  partition  ; 
thofe  before  lift  up  in  a  groove  like  a  fafh,  and  are  faften¬ 
ed  by  turn-buckles  ;  the  fronts  of  the  troughs  take  entire¬ 
ly  oft  ;  the  pulverized  root  is  taken  out  with  a  wooden 
T°°n’  arnd  a  feather  broom,  and  they  let  it  fall  on  a 
Ihelf  before,  which  has  a  ledge  four  inches  high :  the 
fronts  of  the  troughs  are  then  put  on  again,  and  are  filled 
with  branch-madder ;  the  fliding-fhutters  are  pulled  down, 
and  the  peftles  are  fet  at  liberty  to  work,  which  had  before 
been  flopped  whilft  the  troughs  were  emptied  ;  this  takes 
but  little  time  in  doing,  and  the  mill  continues  going 
during  the  time  they  gather  up  the  root,  and  bolt  or  fifts 
it.  I  here  are  two  keeps,  which  ferve  to  direCt  the 
beetles :  the  under  part  of  the  firfi  is  three  feet,  and 
the  under  part  of  the  fecond  ten  feet :  above  the  block 
they  are  three  inches  and  a  half  thick;  the  firfi  is 
made  level  in  the  front  with  the  back  of  the  groove,  that 
the  Aiding  fhutters  may  reft  on  it  when  they  are  raifed. 
Bach  keep  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  thofe  at  the  back  are  let 
into  the  uprights,  and  pinned  to  them,  and  ftrongly 
faftened  to  the  partition  :  thofe  in  the  front  are  made  to 
take  down,  and  put  up,  as  occafion  ferves ;  they  Aide  in 
the  grooves  of  the  uprights,  and  thofe  that  run  along  the 
middle  of  the  partition:  they  have,  befides,  two  pins,  by 
which  they  are  kept  in  their  places. 

.  The  beetles  are,  at  the  lower  parts,  twelve  inches  wide, 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  four  inches  thick  ;  fo  that  their 
ace,  or  bottom,  contains  forty-eight  fquare  inches  : 
the  upper  part,  or  flock  of  each  peftle,  is  eight  feet  and 
a  half  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  three  thick;  fo  that 
in  the  whole,  they  are  ten  feet  long,  without  comprifing 
tne  cutters,  which  are  four  inches  long,  and  formed  like  a 
carpenter  s  chiffel ;  the  blades  of  them  are  two  inches  and 
a  half  wide,  and  the  tongues  three  inches  and  a  half  long : 
there  are  feventeen  to  each  beetle.  There  are  no  catches, 
becaufe  the  lifters  being  in  contad  with  their  extremity, 
always  at  the  fame  diftance,  five  inches  from  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  beetles,  the  refiftance  occafioned  by  the 
friClion  of  the  flocks  in  the  keeps,  would  have  been  very 
confiderable.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  a  mortife 
twenty-five  inches  long,  and  three  inches  wide,  is  made 
in  the  face  of  the  flocks  of  the  peftles,  ftrengthened  on  the 
fides  by  cheeks  two  inches  thick.  The  upper  parts  of 
thefe  mortifes  are  fix  feet  above  the  block  ;  that  is,  on  a 
level  with  the  center  of  the  axle-tree :  this  part  is  lined 
with  a  plate  of  copper,  ftrongly  fcrewed,  well  polifhed, 
and  rounded  at  the  edge,  to  facilitate  the  fall  of  the 
beetles.  On  the  fide  of  the  beetle-ftcck,  fixteen  inches 
below  the  upper  keep,  are  fixed  catches  a  full  inch  thick, 
two  inches  high,  and  projecting  four  inches,  to  keep  the 
beetles  up  while  the  troughs  are  emptying. 

The  levers,  which  ferve  for  this  purpofe,  are  placed 
behind,  and  reft  on  fhoulders  fixed  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  bears  by  its  two  ends  on  two  brackets,  mortifed 
and  pinned  into  the  two  uprights,  and  fupported  by 
braces:  thefe  pieces  are  fix  inches  fquare.  The  levers 
are  made  of  quarter-fluff,  fix  inches  and  a  half  fquare,  as 
well  as  the  lifters  of  the  axle-tree.  The  upper  face  of  the 
fhorteft  arm  of  the  lever  is  rounded  like  the  lifters,  in  a 
curve  defcribed  by  the  original  circle,  the  radius  of  which 
is  the  fpace  from  the  middle  of  the  catch  to  the  center  of 
motion  of  the  lever,  which  fhould  be  parallel  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  catch.  Fhe  radius  of  this  circle,  as  well  as  the 
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greateft  of  the  curve,  (hould  be  fifteen  inches,  that  the 
beetle,  being  raifed  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches,  may  not  flip 
off.  That  the  levers  may  be  the  Wronger,  the  wood  mult 
not  be  crofs-grained  ;  and  in  the  center  of  motion,  it  fhould 
be  traverfed  by  a  fquare  iron  bar,  proje&ing  two  inches 
on  each  fide :  thefe  projections,  being  rounded  into  pivots, 
reft  on  the  fhoulders  in  brafs  fockets.  A  cord  is  fallened 
to  the  fhorteft  arm,  and  the  end  of  it  is  fattened  occalion-  j 
ally  to  wooden  pins  at  the  back  of  the  block,  to  keep  the  j 
levers  fomewhat  lower  than  the  catches,  whilft  the  beetles  J 
are  at  work.  The  longeft  arm  leffens  by  degrees  towards 
the  end,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  fquare:  at  this  part  is  fixed 
another  cord,  which  is  fattened  to  the  fame  wooden  pins, 
when  the  beetles  are  to  be  kept  up.  The  above  deferip- 
tion,  with  figures  on  the  copper-plate,  will  be  fufficient  for 
an  ingenious  mechanic  to  conftrudt  a  mill  of  this  kind, 
which  will  doubtlefs  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  king¬ 
dom,  as  confiderable  quantities  of  madder  are  now  plant¬ 
ed,  and  fome  of  it  fit  for  ufe. 

REMARKS. 

The  beetles  of  this  mill  weigh  only  one  hundred  pounds 
with  their  mounting  ;  perhaps  a  few  pounds  more,  which 
may  be  abftradted  by  taking  off  a  few  inches  of  the  lower 
part :  there  are  never  more  than  two  beetles  raifed  at  a 
time,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  and  a  half 
for  the  power  to  a£t  upon.  A  middle-fized  horfe  is  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  able  to  apply  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
of  his  ftrength  to  move  a  machine,  working  for  four  hours 
together,  and  going  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  yards  in 
an  hour :  he  often  goes  fafter,  but  fo  was  this  mill  calcu¬ 
lated:  there  remains  then  forty-fix  pounds  and  two-thirds 
for  the  adfion,  which  is  more  than  it  amounts  to  in  this 
machine  :  we  may  even  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  friction 
of  it  is  lefs  than  any  other  mill  of  the  kind.  A  horfe 
may  bear  this  work  the  better,  as  every  five  or  fix  minutes 
there  are  two  or  three  minutes  refpite  to  empty  the  troughs, 
and  give  them  a  frefti  fupply.  This  mill  at  Corbeil  never 
pulverized  above  two  hundred  pounds  of  roots  a  day,  be- 
caufe  that  was  all  the  kiln  could  fupply  it  with  ;  but  the 
time  in  which  this  work  was  done,  induces  us  to  think  it 
could  eafily  pulverize  four  hundred  and  eighty,  or  five 
hundred  pounds.  They  fay  that  the  Lifle  mill  can  pulverize 
five  hundred  pounds  in  twenty  hours  :  we  fcarcely  believe 
it,  efpecially  as  we  imagine  it  does  not  work  in  the  night : 
thus  we  muft  fuppofe  it  really  works  only  ten  hours,  like 
that  at  Corbeil.  13e  it  as  it  may,  the  work  of  thefe  mills 
fhould  be  calculated  by  the  weight  of  their  beetles,  the 
number  of  blows  they  ftrike  in  a  minute,  and  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  their  bafes  ;  that  is,  the  Corbeil  mill  is  to  that  of 
Lifie,  as  four  hundred  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  four 
beetles  multiplied  by  two  hundred  and  forty,  the  number 
of  blows  they  ftrike  in  a  minute,  and  the  product  by  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  the  fuperficies  of  the  bales  of 
the  four  beetles,  is  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  the 
weight  of  the  five  beetles,  multiplied  by  one  hundred 
forty-two  and  a  half,  the  number  of  blows  they  ftrike  in 
a  minute,  and  the  product  by  fixty-three,  the  fuperficies 
of  the  bafes  of  the  five  beetles ;  or,  after  the  numbers  are 
reduced,  as  fixteen  is  to  three  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
if  the  Corbeil  mill  pulverizes  five  hundred  pounds  in 
twelve  hours,  that  of  Lifie  fhould  pulverize  no  more 
than  one  hundred. 


The  indifference  they  difeover  in  Flanders,  with  refpe£f 
to  the  fituation  of  the  kilns  and  mills,  is  worthy  of  blame  : 
they  are,  it  is  faid,  in  feparate  buildings,  which  have  no 
communication:  nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient.  It 
is  well  known  at  Corbeil,  that  the  root,  which  they  fome 
time  ago  pulverized  in  a  little  hand-mill,  fixed  in  a  barn, 
ten  or  eleven  yards  from  the  kiln,  which  had  no  influence 
to  warm  it,  grew  damp,  and  clogged  under  the  cutters, 
by  which  it  was  much  damaged.  This  work  is  always 
done  in  winter,  and  it  is  fcarcely  polfible  it  fhould  be 
otherwife  :  the  fogs  muft  therefore  be  guarded  againft. 

The  kiln  we  have  recommended  would  contain  four 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  green  madder,  which  would 
yield  five  hundred  pounds  of  dry  root  when  it  had  been 
there  forty-eight  hours  :  the  mill  can  pulverize  this  quan¬ 
tity  in  a  day.  If  one  had  a  very  confiderable  crop,  for 
inftance,  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  would 
yield  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  dry  root,  and  this  is  as 
much  as  the  mill  could  turn  out  in  four  winter  months, 
working  every  day,  it  would  be  necelfary  to  have  two 
kilns.  The  buildings  to  contain  the  kilns  and  mill  might 
be  difpofed  nearly  in  the  following  manner.  A  building 
fhould  be  eresSted  fixty-three  feet  long,  and  twenty-one 
wide,  with  a  floor  twenty  or  twenty-two  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  fhould  be  a  ftore-room  for  part  of  the 
green  root:  the  under  part  fhould  be  occupied  by  the  mill 
and  its  frame-work,  fo  that  at  each  end  there  would  be  a 
fpace  of  eighteen  feet  to  the  walls  at  the  extremities  :  in 
the  middle  of  this  fpace  the  apertures  of  the  furnaces  to 
heat  the  ftoves  fhould  be  made,  which  fhould  be  fo  fitu- 
ated,  that  the  floors  of  the  kilns  fhould  be  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  ftore-room :  trap-doors  might  be  contrived  in 
the  floor  of  the  ftore-room,  to  throw  the  dried  roots 
down  ;  and  as  they  ought  to  be  kept  dry  till  they  go  to  the 
mill,  they  may  be  heaped  round  the  furnace  under  the 
reverfed  pyramids  of  kilns  ;  for  they  fhould  be  kept  dry 
till  they  are  barrelled  up. 

On  a  fuppofition  that  the  produce  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  might  be  pulverized  in  the  four  winter 
months,  fome  place  fhould  be  provided  to  keep  it  in  pro¬ 
per  order  till  the  laft  went  to  the  kiln  :  it  muft  be  fpread  at- 
moft  two  feet  thick,  that  it  may  every  day  be  turned.  Ex¬ 
perience  convinces  us,  that  eight  cubic  feet  of  green  root 
weigh  one  hundred  pounds.  The  furface  of  the  granary 
will  give  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
fquare  feet,  which,  divided  by  four,  give  three  hundred 
and  thirty  quintals  and  a  quarter,  or  thirty-three  thoufand 
feventy-five  pounds ;  but  this  does  not  come  near  four  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds.  It  is  prefumed,  the  belt  way  would 
be  to  ere£l  fome  large  building,  four  or  five  ftories  high, 
which  might  altogether  contain,  at  leaft,  twelve  times  as 
much  as  the  ftore-room  above-mentioned ;  but  this  expence 
might  be  faved,  if  the  root  could  be  taken  up  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  part  of  the  fpring. 

Explanation  of  the  Figures  of  the  Corbeil  Mill. . 

Fig.  4.  Plate  XVIII.  is  the  frame-work  of  the  mill 
feen  in  the  front  t  Fig.  3  is  the  fame  frame-work  feen  end- 
wife,  the  upright  and  beam  being  taken  off. 

A,  beams,  eight  inches  fquare,  feen  end-wife  (Fig.  4.) 
and  the  length  of  one  of  them,  which  is  ten  feet  (F  ig.  5.) 
B,  traverfe  quarters,  which  are  fixed  into  the  beams ; 
the  length  of  one  of  them  is  feen  (Fig.  4.)  and  the  ends 
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of  both  are  fcen  (Fig.  5.)  they  are  fix  inches  by 
four. 

C,  a  flooring  or  ftage,  laid  on  the  grooved  edge  of  the 
beams  and  the  traverfe  quarter. 

D,  uprights,  fixed  to  the  beams  :  their  thicknefs  may  be 
feen  (Fig.  4.)  the  top  of  one  of  the  uprights  only  is  per¬ 
ceivable  (Fig.  5.)  over  the  upper  keep,  N  ;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  bottom  is  diftinguiflied  by  two  pricked  lines 
on  the  end  of  the  block  which  covers  it,  as  the  remainder 
of  it  is  concealed  by  the  middle  partition.  Thefe  uprights 
are  twelve  feet  eight  inches  high,  fix  inches  thick,  four¬ 
teen  inches  broad,  as  high  as  the  axle-tree,  then  reduced 
to  ten  inches. 

E,  braces  which  keep  the  uprights  fteady  on  the 
beams  ;  thofe  in  the  frost  are  mortifed  at  the  height  of 
two  feet,  thofe  behind  at  four  and  a  half :  they  are  fix 
inches  by  four. 

F,  the  block,  on  which  the  beetles  fall :  it  is  made  of 
elm,  four  feet  and  a  half  long  betwixt  the  uprights,  and 
twenty  inches  high  by  eighteen  broad  :  it  has  at  each  end 
a  dove-tail  two  inches  thick,  and  as  much  deep,  which 
goes  into  the  grooves  of  the  uprights. 

G,  a  fhelf,  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  block,  of 
the  fame  length,  twelve  inches  wide,  two  inches  thick, 
and  a  ledge  four  inches  high  :  it  refts  on  a  groove  at  the 
edge  of  the  block,  and  on  the  brackets  H,  Fig.  4  and  5. 

I,  three  pieces  of  wood,  which  fupport  the  block. 

K,  the  brick-work,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
frame-work. 

L,  a  partition  which  divides  the  block  into  two  parts  : 
it  reaches  from  the  block  to  the  upper  keep  ;  it  is  two 
inches  thick,  and  the  fame  breadth  and  fhape  as  the  up¬ 
rights  :  it  has  on  the  front,  and  two  fides  next  the  up¬ 
rights,  grooves  which  run  up  till  it  begins  to  narrow  ; 
there  are  other  fimilar  grooves  in  the  uprights.  This  par¬ 
tition  confifts  of  two  parts  :  the  lower  part  is  fixed  in  a 
groove  of  the  block,  and  above  with  a  tenon,  and  is  be- 
fides  pinned  to  the  back  part  of  the  firffc  keep,  which  is 
fixed  :  the  upper  part  is  tenoned  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
firft  keep,  and  the  under  part  of  the  fecond  :  they  go  into 
grooves  that  crofs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  front  parts  of 
the  keeps,  which  are  moveable. 

M,  troughs  in  which  the  roots  are  kept:  they  are  four 
inches  and  a  half  wide  at  bottom,  eleven  inches  and  a  half 
at  top,  and  twelve  inches  perpendicularly  :  they  confifl  of 
two  boards  Hoping  before  and  behind  (Fig.  5.)  the  fpace 
between  their  edges  and  the  firft  keep  is  boarded  up.  In 
the  front  d,  are  Aiding  {flutters.  The  front  of  the  troughs 
take  off.  In  Fig.  4.  is  feen  one  of  the  troughs  open,  and 

■  the  Aiding  {flutter  pufhed  up  :  two  of  tfle  beetles  are 
alfo  vifible,  one  quite,  the  other  half  raifed. 

N,  are  keeps,  three  inches  and  a  half:  their  breadth 
confifts  of  two  parts :  thofe  behind  are  entirely  fixed  to 
the  uprights :  they  are  feven  inches  broad,  notched  half 
the  thicknefs  of  the  flocks  of  the  beetles,  in  the  parts 
where  they  pafs  :  the  other  two  pieces  take  off  at  pleafure, 
and  are  notched  in  the  fame  manner  to  give  the  beetles 
room  to  work :  they  have  each  of  them  two  keys,  or 
tongues,  four  inches  broad,  four  long,  and  one  thick, 
which  go  into  mortifes  in  the  fixed  part  of  the  keep, 
between  the  flocks  of  the  two  beetles  belonging  to  each 
trough,  where  they  are  faftened  by  two  large  pins,  g.  They 
Aide  on  the  grooves  of  the  uprights  :  the  undermoft  is  fix 
inches  broad,  that  the  fh utters  may  Aide  over  it :  the  up- 
permoft  is  four  inches,  coniequently  proje&s  an  inch :  the 
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edges  are  rounded  off.  The  under  part  of  the  firft  keep 
is  three  feet  above  the  block ;  the  under  part  of  the  fe¬ 
cond,  ten  feet. 

O,  beetles,  ten  feet  high :  they  are  twelves  inches 
broad  at  bottom,  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches- (Fig.  4.) 
four  inches  thick  (Fig.  5.)  with  a  ftock  eight  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  four  inches  broad,  by  three  thick.  At  an 
inch  above  the  firft  keep,  they  are  left  feven  inches  broad, 
for  thirty-feven  or  forty-eight  inches,  to  make  room  for  a 
large  mortife,  h ,  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  mortife  is  lined  witn  cop¬ 
per,  the  angle  being  rounded  off.  Sixteen  inches  below  the 
fecond  keep,  there  are,  on  the  fides  of  the  flocks  catches, 
/,  two  inches  high,  an  inch  thick,  and  proje£ting  four 
inches.  The  bottoms  of  the  beetles  are  fecured  with  an 
iron  band,  m ,  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  four  lines 
thick,  and  armed  with  feventeen  cutters,  n.  The  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  may  be  feen  in  Fig.  7.  and  the 
fhape  of  them  in  Fig.  8. 

P,  (Fig.  4.)  is  a  bracket  fix  inches  fquare,  with  its 
baace,  both  mortifed  and  pinned  into  the  upright  (Fig.  5.) 
There  is  another  on  the  other  upright,  not  vifible  in  Fig.  4. 

Q,  (Fig.  4.)  a  piece  fix  inches  fquare,  fixed  to  the 
brackets.  The  end  of  it  might  have  been  feen  in  Fig.  5. 
but  it  was  not  pointed  out,  to  avoid  confufion. 

R,  fhoulders,  refting  on,  and  pinned  to  the  piece 
notched  at  0 ,  to  receive  the  leaves,  Fig.  4.  alfo  at  p, 
Fig.  5.  to  receive  their  pivots. 

S,  levers  which  ferve  to  raife  the  beetles,  and  keep  them 
up  while  the  troughs  are  emptied:  they  reft  on  fhoulders, 
R,  where  they  play :  they  are  made  of  a  piece  of  even 
grained  wood  fix  inches  broad,  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
thick  :  the  length  of  the  fhorteft  arm  is  fifteen  inches  ;  that 
of  the  longeft  fixty  inches.  The  center  of  the  point  fhould 
be  on  a  level  with  the  under  part  of  the  catches.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  long  arm  is  faftened  a  cord,  g,  which  is 
fixed  to  the  pins,  r,  in  the  block,  when  the  beetles  are 
raifed  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches.  Another  cord,  s,  is 
faftened  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  end  of  the  fhort  arm, 
which  is  tied  to  the  fame  pins  r,  when  the  beetles  are  at 
work. 

T,  the  turning  axle-tree,  feen  endways,  Fig.  5.  and  in 
front,  Fig.  6.  It  is  round,  and  fourteen  inches  diameter. 
It  is  furnifhed  with  twelve  lifters,  on  four  planes,  fo  dif- 
pofed,  that,  when  it  is  at  work,  the  lifters  anfwer.the 
mortifes,  h.  Fig.  4.  by  which  they  raife  the  beetles,  with¬ 
out  touching  the  fides:  they  may  all  be  feen  in  Fig.  5. 
Thofe  that  are  on  the  fame  plane,  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
fame  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  as  well  as  here  in  Fig.  6.  They 
are  made  out  of  pieces  of  wood,  fix  inches  broad,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  thick  :  their  tenons,  X,  Fig.  5.  are 
two  inches  and  a  half  by  two,  and  as  long  as  poftible, 
without  touching  in  the  center  of  the  axle-tree.  From 
the  center  of  the  axle-tree,  to  the  point  of  conta£l  of  the 
levers  with  the  mortifes,  b ,  is  twelve  inches  :  this  point  is 
five  or  fix  inches  under  the  mortifes.  Great  care  muft  be 
taken,  that  the  tenons  of  the  lifters  be  not  made  of  crofs- 
grained  wood. 

V,  V,  (Fig.  7.)  the  bafe  of  a  beetle,  to  explain  the 
manner  of  placing  the  cutters,  which  are  reprelented  by 
black  lines,  as  if  only  their  edges  were  feen.  The  prick¬ 
ed  lines  make  the  divifion  of  the  fuperficies  to  arrange 
them. 

Y,  (Fig.  8.)  one  cf  the  cutters,  marked  »,  Fig.  4, 
and  5.  The  height  from  the  upper  part  of  the  {boulder 

to 
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to  the  edge,  is  four  inches  ;  the  tongue  three  inches  and 
a  half  ;  its  largeft  part  half  an  inch  Iquare  ;  the  {houlder 
about  eighteen  lines  diameter  :  the  edges  twenty-feven 
lines  broad  ;  they  fhould  be  Heeled  and  fhort. 

The  Fig.  7.  and  8.  are  drawn  by  a  fcale,  four  times  as 
large  as  the  reft,  that  their  parts  might  be  the  better  di- 
ftinguiflied. 

MADS,  earth-worms. 

MAIZE,  a  fpecies  of  grain  fo  generally  ufed  for  food  in 
America,  that  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Indian  corn. 

The  fize  of  its  ear  differs  greatly,  according  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil,  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  which 
it  is  cultivated  ;  but,  at  a  medium,  it  is  about  a  lpan 
long,  and  commonly  has  eight  or  more  rows  cl  grain, 
each  of  which  ufually  contains  upwards  of  thirty  feeds, 
of  various  colours,  as  red,  white,  yellow,  blue,  olive, 
greenifh,  blackilh,  fpeckled,  ftriped,  &c.  fometimes  in 
the  fame  field,  and  the  fame  ear  :  but  the  white  and  yel¬ 
low  are  the  moft  common  :  nor  does  this  diverfity  of  co¬ 
lours  ever  reach  beyond  the  outfioe  of  the  grain,  the  Hour 
of  which  is  always  white,  with  a  little  tinge  of  yellow. 
Thefe  feeds,  which  are  as  big  as  large  peas,  are  round  at 
their  outer  furface,  very  fmooth,  and  fet  extremely  clofe, 
in  ftraight  lines.  The  ear  is  cloathed  and  armed  with  fe- 
veral  ftrong  thick  hulks,  which  defend  it  not  only  from 
unfeafonable  rains,  and  the  cold  of  the  night ;  for  it  does 
not  ripen  fully  in  fome  places,  till  towards  the  latter  end 
of  September,  but  alfo  from  crows  and  other  birds, 
which  being  allured  by  the  fwectnefs  of  the  grain  before 
it  hardens,  flock  to  it  in  great  numbers,  fuck  through  the 
top  of  the  outer  covering,  and  devour  as  far  as  they  can 
reach.  In  the  northern  colonies,  the  ftalk  of  this  plant, 
which  contains  a  remarkably  iweet  pith,  and  is  jointed 
like  a  cane,  does  not  grow  near  fo  high  as  in  the  fouthern 
parts.  It  has  long  leaves,  almoft  like  flags,  at  every 
joint,  and  at  the  top  a  bunch  of  flowers,  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  highly  pleating  to  the  eye.  The  northern  Indians, 
far  up  in  the  country,  have  a  fpecies  of  this  grain,  called 
Mohawk’s  corn,  which  never  grows  high,  and,  though 
planted  in  June,  ripens  in  due  feafon.  The  general  time 
of  planting  it,  is  between  the  middle  of  March  and  the 
beginning  of  June,  or,  more  particularly,  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 

Mr.  Ray  was  of  opinion,  that  there  are  only  two  real¬ 
ly  diftindl  fpecies  of  this  plant ;  but  Mr.  Miller  is  certain 
there  are  three,  which  do  not  alter  by  culture,  and  he 
enumerates  them  in  the  following  manner : 

“  The  fir  ft  of  thefe,  with  yellow  grains,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  iflands  of  the  \Veft-Indies,  and  has  a  very 
large  ftrong  ftalk,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  Its  leaves  have  a  broad  white  mid-rib,  are 
Jong,  broad,  and  hang  downward.  The  male  flowers 
(for  maize  has  both  male  and  female  flowers,  fituated  at 
remote  diftances  on  the  fame  plants)  come  out  in  branch¬ 
ing  fpikes  at  the  upper  part  ot  the  (balks,  and  are  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  long.  The  female  flowers  come  out 
from  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  and 
are  difpofed  in  a  clofe,  long,  thick  fpike,  which  is  covered 
clofely  with  their  leaves  :  out  ol  the  end  of  this  coyer 
hangs  a  thin  long  bunch  of  filaments  or  threads,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  convey  th c  farina  fa-cur, dans  ot  the  male 
flowers  to  the  germ  of  the  female.  When  the  feeds  of  this 
fort  are  ripe,  the  fpikes  or  ears  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long, 
and  fometimes  a  foot  :  but  thefe  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

“  The  fecond  fort,  which  has  white  grr.ins,  is  cuiti- 
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vated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  a  he  ftalks  of  this 
fpecies  are  flenderer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  feldom 
rife  more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  like- 
wife  narrower,  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and 
their  tops  hang  downward.  The  fpikes  of  the  male  flow¬ 
ers  of  this  are  (horter  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and 
the  ears,  or  fpikes  of  grain  are  flenderer,  and  not  more 
than  fix  or  feven  inches  long.  The  grains  of  this  fort  do 
not  come  to  maturity  in  England,  unlefs  the  feafon  pi  oves 
very  warm,  and  they  are  planted  early  in  a  warm  foil  and 
fituation. 

“  The  third  fpecies,  which  has  a  yellow  and  white 
fpike,  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and 
alfo  in  Germany.  Tine  ftalks  of  this  are  (lender,  and  fel¬ 
dom  rife  more  than  four  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  (horter 
and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  two  former,  are  hollowed 
like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  their  tops  hang  down.  The 
fpikes  of  the  male’  flowers  of  this  fort  are  {horter  than  thofe 
of  the  others,  and  the  ears,  or  fpikes  of  grain,  are  feldom 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  long.  This  foit  lipens  per- 
fedbly  well  in  England,  in  as  little  time  as  barley,  and 
therefore  may  be  cultivated  here  to  advantage.” 

This  plant  is  feldom  cultivated  in  England  for  ufe,  tho’ 
it  might  probably  turn  to  good  account,  as  Avas  lately  ex¬ 
perienced  by  a  gentleman  in  Lincolnfhire,  who  planted 
this  corn  in  an  open  field,  where  it  ripened  perfectly,  and 
yielded  an  abundant  crop  ;  but  very  great  quantities  of  it 
are  raifed  in  Afia  and  Africa,  in  feveral  parts  oi  France, 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  North  America  ;  its  culture  in 
the  latter  is  given  in  the  following  manner,  by  a  very 
worthy  and  ingenious  gentleman  of  that  counti  y,  who 
fpeaks  from  his  own  knowledge. 

«  The  Englifh  in  North  America  plough  the  ground 
thoroughly  before  the  grain  is  planted.  Fhey  feldom,  if 
ever,  dung  the  whole  face  of  the  field,  but  fometimes  put 
a  little  dung  in  each  hill  of  corn,  if  they  think  the  ground 
requires  it.  "W here  fiih  are  plenty,  in  the  planting  fea¬ 
fon,  they  put  t\\'0  or  three  fmall  fifii  into  each  hill,  with 

the  grain. 

“  In  order  to  plant  the  corn,  they  make  trenches,  or 
furrows,  with  a  plough,  acrofs  the  field,  at  certain  di¬ 
ftances  from  each  other,  and  crofs  thefe  with  others  of  the 
fame  diftance,  which  divide  the  field  into  fquares  ;  and 
where  the  trenches  interfeCl,  the  grain  is  put  in  and  co¬ 
vered.  Three  or  four  grains  are  commonly  planted  for 
each  hill.  The  intermediate  ground  is  afterwards  plough¬ 
ed  at  leifure,  as  the  plants  groAV,  and  want  more  loofe 
earth  for  the  roots  to  fpread  in.  The  hills  are  made  at  the 
time  of  weeding  ;  fome  loofe  earth  being  then  hoed  up 
over  the  roots,  and  round  the  ftems  or  ftalks  of  the  corn. 

“  The  corn  is  planted  at  different  diftances  in  different 
places.  In  the  northern  colonies,  the  Indian  corn  grows 
low  ;  feldom  exceeding  four  or  five  feet  in  height ;  and  the 
leaves  being  proporlionably  fmall,  the  plants  do  not  require 
fo  much  ground  as  in  the  fouthern  colonies,  where  they 
frequently  rife  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.  The  fpace  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed'  for  the  lowed  plants,  is  three  feet,  and  for 
the  higheft  five  or  fix.  This  diftance  may  be  more  ne- 
ceffary  in  our  manner  of  cultivating  this  corn  ;  more 
ground  being  required  to  nourifti  three  or  four  plants  than 
one  ;  for  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  pluck  up  any  of  the 
plants.  An  advantage  attending  this  method  is,  that  the 
labour  is  lefs  in  hilling ;  three  or  four  plants  being  earthed 
up  in  the  fame  time  as  one  ;  and  there  is  more  room  for 
palling  between  the  rows  when  the  corn  is  to  be  weeded, 
o  n  “  At 
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li  At  the  fame  time  that  the  corn  is  weeded,  the  ground 
is  Ioolened  round  the  plants,  with  a  hoe,  and  the  hills  are 
railed  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  by  adding  more 
earth.  The  morning,  before  the  dew  is  off,  and  the 
evening,  are  reckoned  better  for  this  work,  than  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day. 

‘‘  .The  hilling  of  the  corn,  as  it  grows,  has  been  the 
univerfal  practice:  the  defign  being  to  give  the  plant  more 
nourifhment,  and  to  fupport  it  better  againft  the  winds  : 
but  of  late,  fome  planters  have  thought  it  better  to  plant 
in  holes  :  the  reafon  is,  that  this  plant  requires  a  good  deal 
of  moiflure  ;  and  indeed  nature,  by  the  form  and  pofition 
of  the  leaf,  appears  to  have  intended  the  receiving  of  the 
rain  that  falls  around,  and  conducing  it  to  the  flalk,  and 
by  that  down  to  the  roots :  but  a  hill  round  the  ftalk, 
tends  to  throw  the  water  off  to  a  greater  diftance  :  and  as 
to  fupporting  the  plants,  they  fay  the  hills  do  not  effedl  it, 
becaufe,  by  covering  the  ftalks*  in  that  part  from  the  air 
and  fun,  which  would  harden  and  ftrengthen  them,  the 
mould  around  them  keeps  them  foft  and  tender,  and  there¬ 
by  rather  weakens  them. 

“  The  panicles,  or  toffils,  contain  the  farina  feecun- 
dans  of  the  plant,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  cut  off  till 
the  grain  in  the  ear  is  filled.  If  the  toifils  of  a  whole  field 
fhould  be  cut  off  before  that  time,  there  would  be  no 
grain  at  all  in  the  ears.  This  has  been  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment. 

u  In  the  more  fouthern  colonies,  where  hay  is  fcarce, 
and  the  leaves  of  this  corn  are  very  large,  they  cut  them 
off  for  fodder :  but  in  the  northern  colonies,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  hay,  and  the  leaves  of  the  corn  are  fmall, 
they  generally  negled  cutting  off  the  toffils,  andftripping 
off  the  leaves..  They  are  left  on  the  ftalks,  and  the  cattle, 
being  turned  into  the  fields,  after  the  corn  is  gathered  in, 
eat  what  they  like  of  them:  but  they  are  not  efteemed  fo 
good  as  what  has  been  cut  in  feafon. 

“  An  ealy  way  of  taking  the  grain  out  of  the  ears  is, 
to  rub  one  againft  another,  holding  one  in  each  hand. 

“  When  the  ears  are  ftript  of  their  hufks,  they  are 
reckoned  in  the  bell  flate  for  prefervation  ;  much  better 
than  when  the  grain  is  rubbed  off  from  the  ear:  for  then, 
they  fay,  infeCts  can  get  at  the  foft  part  of  the  grain,  and 
eat  into  it,  which  they  cannot  do  while  the  foft  part  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cob  in  the  ear,  and  the  hard  flinty  part  of 
every  grain  turned  outward,  and  the  grains  clofe  to  each 
ether. 

“  To  preferve  this  corn,  they  make  in  North  America 
a  fort  of  bins,  or  cages,  which  they  call  corn-cribs,  15  or 
1 6  feet  long,  and  five  or  fix  wide,  widening  upwards  to  the 
top  a  foot  or  more.  They  are  madeof  fapling  poles,  three  or 
lour  inches  diameter,  rramed  roughly  together,  by  notch¬ 
ing  the  ends  where  they  crofs  the  corners,  at  fuch  a  dif¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  as  but  juft  to  keep  the  ears  from 
falling  through,  that  there  may  be  a  free  pallage  for  the 
air.  1  nefe  bins  Hand  abroad,  and  have  a  flight  moveable 
covering,  or  thatch,  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  Indians 
bury  their  corn  in  holes  in  the  ground,  lined  with  mats 
and  dry  leaves. 

The  manner  of  ufing  this  corn  in  America,  is  various. 

It  has  this  advantage  over  wheat,  that  fubfi Hence  may  be 
drawn  from  your  corn-fields  long  before  the  general  har- 
veft:  for  the  green  ears  roafted,  are  delicate  food  ; 
and  as  the  corn  ripens  and  grows  harder,  the  ears  boiled 
are  good  eating,  with  butter  and  fait.  When  it  is  ripe, 
the  corn  parched  and  ground  into  meal,  is  the  hunting 
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and  war  provifion  of  the  Indians,  being  light  to  carry, 
and  affording  good  nourifhment.  They  mix  a  little  of  it 
with  water,  and  it  needs  no  other  cooking,  having  already 
paffed  the  fiie  in  the  parching.  The  grain  foaked  in  wa¬ 
ter,  will  pait  with  its  fkin  when  beat  in  a  large  mortar 
with  a  wooden  peftle:  then  it  is  boiled,  and  eaten  with 
milk.  Being  pounded  coarfely,  dry,  it  is  alfo  boiled  and 
eai.en  as  rice.  Bag  puddings,  and  baked  puddings  made 
or  it  properly,  are  very  good.  The  meal  is  alfo  boiled 
with  water,  to  make  what  they  call  a  hafty  pudding,  which 
they  eat  with  butter  and  fugar,  or  with  milk.  This  hafty 
pudding,  or  boiled  meal,  being  mixed  with  twice  as  much 
dry  wheat  flour,  and  worked  into  loaves,  makes  much 
oetter  and  pleafanter  bread  than  flour  alone.  All  creatures 
fed  with  Indian  corn,  have  firm  and  fat  flefli :  the  pork  of 
corn-fed  hogs,  is  reckoned  the  fineftin  the  world  fortafte 
and  goodnefs  ;  their  fat  is  milk-white,  and  as  hard  as 
butter.  .The  horfes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  whofe 
chief  fodder  is  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  this  corn,  are  reck¬ 
oned  the  hardieft  of  the  fpecies,  bearing  moft  labour,  and 
lequiring  leaft  care  ;  and  the  people  of  thofe  countries 
where  it  is  the  common  food  of  men,  are  healthy,  ftrong, 
and  hardy.” 

1  his  corn  is  thought  to  keep  better  than  wheat,  and  has 
frequently  been  of  infinite  fervice  in  many  countries  in 
times  of  fcarcity  of  other  grain.  It  anfwers  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  white  pea,  of  about  the  fize  of  which  its 
giains  are,  and  would  certainly  be  a  better  fubftitute  for 
the  poor,  than  bean-flour,  or  fome  other  forts,  which  have 
been  ufed  even  in  England,  where  maize  may  doubtlefs  be 
cultivated  to  advantage  in  light  fandy  lands,  in  which 
beans  and  peas  do  not  thrive  well.  It  is  excellent  for  feed¬ 
ing  poultry,  either  given  whole  to  the  larger  fort  of  fowls, 
or  broken  a  little  for  the  fmaller.  The  Brefcians,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  wno  are  remarkable  for  the  fatnefs  of  their  capons, 
ufe  a  great  deal  of  it  for  this  purpofe.  The  Indians  reckon 
it  a  good  remedy  in  all  acute  diforders  ;  and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  thofe  people  are  very  little  fubjeCt  to  the 
ftone,  which  fome  aferibe  to  their  living  upon  this  corn. 
They  extract  from  its  ftalk,  when  green,  a  fweet  fyrup, 
which  anfwers  all  the  ends  of  fugar  ;  and  when  the  ftems 
are  diverted  of  their  ears,  and  dried,  they  make  excellent 
fences,  coverings  of  fheds,  & c. 

Ihe  Indians,  and  fome  Englifh,  particularly  where  the 
ground  is  good,  and  has  been  well  manured  with  fifh, 
plant  with  the  maize,  in  every  corn  hill,  a  kind  of  French 
beans,  which  run  up  the  ftem  of  the  corn,  and  are  fup- 
ported  by  it :  others  plant  potatoes,  gourds  or  pumpkins, 
and  others  again  fow  turnips,  in  the  intermediate  fpaces 
between  the  hills. 

Some  curious  perfons,  by  way  of  experiment,  have 
planted  feeds  of  only  one  colour  in  the  fame  field,  with¬ 
out  any  other  coloured  feeds  near  them,  and  their  produce 
has  been  entirely  of  the  fame  colour :  but  when  the  rows 
have  been  planted  alternately  with  grains  of  different  co¬ 
lours,  they  have  interchanged,  and  produced  a  mixture  of 
all  the  forts  in  the  fame  row,  and  frequently,  as  was  faid 
before,  on  one  and  the  fame  fpike.  It  is  even  affirmed, 
that  they  will  mix  with  each  other  at  the  diftance  of  four 
or  five  rods,  if  no  tall  fence  or  building  ftands  between, 
fo  as  to  intercept  their  communication. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  mentions  this,  very  rightly  recom¬ 
mends  thehorfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  as,inallrel'pe£ts,  fitteft 
for  the  culture  of  maize ;  and  gives  the  following  as  a  me¬ 
thod  in  which  it  has  fucceeded  beyond  expectation. 

The 
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The  land,  which  was  very  light  and  Tandy,  and  far 
from  being  rich,  was  ploughed  deep  before  winter,  and 
laid  up  in  high  ridges  till  the  fpring,  when  it  was  broken 
fine  with  the  harrow.  It  was  ploughed  again  in  April, 
laid  level,  harrowed  fmooth,  and  then  fowed  in  drills  four 
feet  afunder,  into  which  the  feeds  were  dropped  at  the 
diftance  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each  other. 
When  the  plants  were  about  three  inches  high,  they  were 
thinned  with  a  hand-hoe,  by  cutting  up  fome  of  them 
where  they  grew  too  clofe,  and  the  intervals  between  the 
rows  were  ploughed  fhallow,  to  deftroy  the  young  weeds  : 
but  when  the  Items  were  advanced,  the  ground  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  was  ploughed  deep,  and  the  earth  laid  up  to  the 
plants  on  both  Tides ;  and  when  the  weeds  began  to  grow 
again,  a  third  ploughing  was  given,  to  deftroy  them.  This 
kept  the  ground  pretty  clean  from  weeds  till  the  corn  was 
ripe,  as  the  feafon  did  not  prove  wet ;  for  otherwife  a 
fourth  ploughing  would  have  been  necefl'ary.  Each  of  the 
ftalks  of  thefe  plants  produced  from  three  to  fix  fpikes  of 
grain. 

Sir  Richard  Bulkley,  who  planted  fome  of  this  corn  in 
Ireland,  from  feed  which  grew  in  Brandenburgh,  had, 
from  each  of  his  grains,  which  were  fet  a  foot  afunder  in 
rows  about  a  yard  diftant  from  each  other,  from  three  to 
fix  items,  and  upon  each  Item  three  fpikes  or  ears  of  corn, 
with  two  hundred  and  forty  grains  in  each  fpike.  An 
amazing  increafe ! 

Some  good  hulbandmen  in  France,  have  cultivated  this 
grain  upon  nearly  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  which  Mr. 
Miller  points  out.  The  little  differences  in  their  methods 
may  not  be  uninftru£ling  :  for  which  reafon  we  Ihall  here 
give  the  fubftance  of  M.  Duhamel’s  account  of  their  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  corn. 

u  Maize  thrives  better  in  a  light  and  fandy  foil,  than  in 
ftiff  and  clayey  land.  It  cannot  do  without  dung  ;  and 
the  ground  intended  for  it  fhould  receive  two  good  plough- 
ings  in  March.  A  third  ploughing,  which  is  given  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  April,  makes  the  furrowrs  for  the  feed; 
and  what  clods  remain  after  this,  are  broken  by  hand,  the 
furrows  then  preventing  the  ufe  of  a  harrow. 

“  A  fine  clear  day  is  chofen  in  May,  to  fow  the 
feed,  which  is  done  by  making  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
rows,  with  a  flick  or  other  inftrument,  fmall  holes,  into 
each  of  which  two  grains  of  maize  are  dropped.  The 
furrows  are  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder  ;  and  the  holes,  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  each  other,  are  difpofed  in  fuch 
manner  that  they  form  a  kind  of  quincunx. 

“  When  the  corn  is  rifen,  the  weakeft  of  the  two 
plants  is  plucked  up,  where  both  feeds  have  fprung ;  and 
where  neither  of  them  had  grown,  two  new  grains  are 
planted. 

u  Towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  ground  is  hand- 
hoed  round  each  plant  ;  and  as  they  Hand  in  the  bottom 
of  a  furrow,  the  mould  which  crumbles  down,  from  time 
to  time,  lays  frefh  earth  to  their  roots,  and  helps  to  fup- 
port  them.  About  the  end  of  July,  a  flight  hoeing  is 
given  them,  which  is  the  laft;  and  in  fo  doing  the  earth 
is  laid  toward  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

“  The  panicles  of  the  male  flowers,  which  grow  at  the 
top  of  each  plant,  and  are  well  known  not  to  contain  any 
grain,  are  cut  off  about  the  middle  of  Auguft.  But  care 
rauft  be  taken  that  the  grain  be  impregnated  before  they 
are  cut  off';  which  may  be  known  by  the  then  turgid  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  outward  covering  of  the  ears:  nor  fhould 
the  panicles  be  cut  oft'  from  all  the  plants  at  the  fame 
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time  ;  becaufe  fome  of  the  ears  are  not  impregnated  till  a 
fortnight  after  others.  Thefe  panicles  are  excellent  food 
for  cattle.'  When  they  are  cut,  or  fhortly  after,  all  the 
leaves  are  ftripped  off  the  ftalks,  together  with  all  the 
blighted  and  fmutty  ears  :  for  it  is  faid  that  the  good  ears 
would  not  grow  fo  large,  nor  the  grains  be  fo  well  nou- 
rifhed,  if  they  fhould  be  left  upon  the  ftalks.  All  thefe 
leaves  and  ears  are  given  as  fodder  to  oxen  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  thofe  creatures  are  fonder  of  the  fmutty 
ears  than  of  all  the  reft. 

“  The  time  for  reaping  maize  is  towards  the  end  of 
‘  September.  The  ears  are  then  gathered  by  hand,  and  put 
into  bafkets,  in  which  they  are  carried  and  laid  in  heaps 
from  fpace  to  fpace  in  the  field ;  after  which  they  are  load¬ 
ed  in  carts,  carried  home,  and  fpread  upon  an  even  floor 
prepared  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  then  taken  out  of 
their  fheath  or  hood,  and  dried  in  the  fun  before  they  are 
laid  up  in  the  granary  ;  or  elfe  the  grain  is  taken  out  at 
that  time.  Maize  which  has  been  well  dried  in  the  fun 
will  keep  feveral  years,  and  not  be  the  lefs  fit  for  fowing. 
The  granary  fhould  be  very  dry,  and  the  corn  laid  up  in 
it  fhould  be  turned  at  leaft  every  three  months,  to  prevent 
its  growing  mufty,  or  being  attacked  by  infeds. 

“  There  are  two  ways  of  taking  out  the  grain.  The 
firft,  which  is  the  moft  expeditious,  is  by  threfhing  it  with 
a  flail :  but  in  this  method  a  great  deal  of  the  corn  is 
broken  or  bruifed.  The  fecond,  and  more  common,  is 
by  rubbing  the  ears  hard  againft  the  edge  of  a  flat  piece  of 
iron.  This  eafily  feparates  the  grains  from  the  fpike, 
or  cob,  without  hurting  them,  and  this  remainder  of  the 
ear  is  very  good  food  for  oxen. 

“  As  l'oon  as  the  ears  are  gathered,  the  ftalks  remaining 
in  the  ground  are  plucked  up,  and  laid  by  for  winter  fod¬ 
der,  for  oxen.  The  field  is  afterward  ploughed  up  as  foon 
as  pofhble :  it  being  the  general  opinion  of  farmers,  that 
the  roots  of  the  maize  would  otherwife  continue  to  fuck 
up  the  rich  particles  of  the  earth.  Whether  this  be  true, 
or  not,  their  notion  is,  that  if  this  ploughing  fhould  be 
deferred,  the  next  year’s  crop  would  certainly  fuffer  by  it. 

“  When  maize  is  planted  only  for  fodder,  particularly 
of  cows  and  oxen,  it  is  fowed  very  thick,  and  harrowed 
in,  or  covered  with  a  rake,  in  a  good  foil,  which  has 
been  ploughed  twice,  and  well  dunged :  but  it  is  obferved, 
that  in  thefe  thick  fowings,  all  the  female  flowers  are 
barren,  and  pioduce  no  gram:  and  it  likewife  is  fo  great 
an  impoverifher  of  land,  that  though  the  ground  be 
dunged  every  time  it  is  planted,  wheat  never  does  fo  well 
where  this  corn  has  grown,  as  in  the  neighbouring  fields 
where  it  never  was.” 

M.  Aimen,  M.  D.  in  the  province  of  Guyenne,  where 
great  quantities  of  this  corn  are  railed,  obferves  toM.  Du- 
hamel,  i.  That  it  is  important  to  fow  maize  father  in  the 
beginning  than  at  the  latter  end  of  May  ;  becaufe,  if  it  is 
lowed  eany,  the  plants  will  have  acquired  fuflicient  ftrengtb 
bcfoie  the  great  heats,  to  fhoot  out  then  with  vigour; 
noi  will  their  ears  be  burnt,  or  liable  to  that  barrennefs  to 
which  they  are  fubjedl  when  this  corn  is  fowed  late;  be- 
fides  which,  the  ftalks  will  be  ftronger,  and  their  ears 
larger  and  fuller  of  grain.  2.  That  the  ears  of  maize  are 
greatly  hurt  by  cutting  the  panicles  too  late  ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  cut  before  the  hoods  are  open.  By  leaving  a 
plant  with  its  male  flowers  at  every  twenty  feet  diftance, 
all  the  female  ears  will  be  impregnated. 

In  two  different,  but  iuccefhve  years,  this  gentleman 
fingled  out  two  rows  of  maize,  the  plants  of  which  Teemed 
3  C  2  to 
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to  him  equally  ftrong.  He  cut  off  the  panicles  of  the 
male  flowers  of  all  the  plants  in  the  firft  row,  before  their 
hoods  opened,  and  let  the  panicles  of  the  other  row  re¬ 
main  till  the  ufual  time  of  performing  this  operation:  the 
confequence  was,  that  the  female  ears  of  the  firft  row 
were  much  the  largeft  and  beft  filled  wkh  grain. 

He  likewife  fowed  a  row  of  maize  at  a  diftance  from 
any  other  field  planted  with  that  corn,  and  cut  off  the 
panicles  of  that  row  before  the  hoods  were  opened  ;  leav¬ 
ing  only  one  plant  with  its  male  flowers  at  every  twenty 
feet  diftance.  At  ha r veil,  he  obferved,  I .  That  all  the 
female  ears  of  all  the  plants  were  impregnated.  2.  That 
the  female  ears  of  the  plants  which  had  loft  their  male  pa¬ 
nicles  early,  were  thicker,  longer,  and  fuller  of  corn  than 
any  others.  3.  That  the  female  ears  of  the  plants  whofe 
panicles  had  been  cut  late,  were  fmaller  and  fliorter,  and 
that  in  fomc  parts  of  them  the  grains  were  abortive. 

To  fatisfy  bimfelf  whether  it  be  beft  to  fow  maize 
thick,  or  thin,  he  planted  three  different  fpots  of  ground 
with  this  corn,  on  the  third  of  April  1753*  The  feed 
ufed  for  the  firft,  where  the  grains  were  placed  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  afunder,  according  to  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  country,  in  which  experience  had  inltrudted 
the  hufbandman,  weighed  one  ounce  and  one  penny¬ 
weight:  the  fecond,  in  which  the  grains  were  only  a  foot 
afunder,  was  fowed  with  two  ounces  and  two  penny¬ 
weights  of  feed :  and  the  third,  in  which  they  were  but 
fix  inches  apart,  was  fowed  with  four  ounces  and  a  half. 
The  firft  of  thefe  fpots  produced  eighteen  pounds  and  four 
ounces  of  grain  :  the  fecond,  fifteen  pounds  feven  ounces : 
and  the  third,  eleven  pounds  two  ounces.  A  manifeft 
proof,  as  M.  Duhamel  obferves,  that  fome  forts  of  grain 
will  not  thrive  unlefs  they  are  fown  very  thin  ;  and  that, 
for  want  of  this  precaution,  a  great  deal  of  corn  is  often 
loft,  and  the  crops  are  confiderably  diminifhed. 

As  maize  is  a  large  plant,  and  requires  much  nourifh- 
ment,  it  would  certainly  be  right  to  try  the  culture  of  it 
with  the  horfe-hoe  :  to  this  end,  it  will  be  proper  to  plant 
the  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  the  grains  in  them  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  apart.  All  the  necefiary  hoeings  may 
then  be  given  with  the  cultivator  drawn  by  one  horfe  ; 
and  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Miller,  M.  Aimen,  and  M.  Du¬ 
hamel,  that  the  corn  will  thrive  the  better  for  it,  and  the 
land  be  afterwards  fitted  for  other  grain.  It  is  worth  the 
Avhile  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  countries  where  maize  is 
cultivated,  to  try  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  method. 

MALANDERS,  cracks  in  the  bend  of  a  horfe’s  knee, 
that  difcharge  a  fharp  indigefted  matter  ;  they  are  often 
the  occafion  of  lamenefs,  ffiffnefs,  and  the  horfe’s  tumb- 

ling*  ... 

This  diftemper  is  cured  by  wafhing  the  parts  with  a 
lather  of  foap  warmed,  or  old  chamber-lye ;  and  then  apply¬ 
ing  over  the  cracks  a  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  fpread  on 
tow,  with  which  they  fhould  be  dreffed,  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  till  all  the  fcabs  fall  off:  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed, 
anoint  them  night  and  morning  with  a  little  of  the  follow¬ 
ing,  and  apply  the  above  ointment  over  it. 

.. 

Take  of  EEthiops  mineral  half  an  ounce;  white  vi¬ 
triol  one  dram ;  foft  green  fope  fix  ounces :  anoint 
with  this  often,  but  firft  clip  away  the  hair,  and 
clear  the  fcabs.  On  their  drying  up,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a  gentle  purge  or  two ;  or  the  nitre- 
balls  may  be  taken  advantageoufly  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  Bartlett  Farriery* 
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MALT,  is  barley  prepared,  to  fit  it  for  making  a  potable 
liquor  called  beer,  or  ale,  by  flopping  it  fhort  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  vegetation. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  foil  on  which  barley  grows  makes  a 
confiderable  difference  in  the  grain,  and  that  the  barley 
fitted;  for  malt  is  that  which  grows  on  a  rich,  light,  or 
gravelly  foil,  and  which  has  been  raifed  from  feed  brought 
from  a  farm  of  a  different  foil  and  fituation.  I  he  fulleft 
and  largeft  grains  of  fuch  a  crop  fhould  be  chofen  for 
making  malt.  It  fhould  be  heavy  and  perfectly  found, 
and  fuch  as  has  not  fuffered  any  accident  in  the  field. 
Its  being  a  little  heated  in  the  mow,  is  by  fome  reckon¬ 
ed  an  advantage,  becaufe  the  grain  will  be  the  more 
equally  dried,  and  will  confequently  the  more  equally 
imbibe  water.  If  it  has  been  fo  much  mow-burnt  as  to 
look  blackifh  when  broken  at  the  root  end,  or,  as  Mr. 
Combrune  fays,  if  it  has  fuffered  a  heat  of  120  degrees, 
it  is  unfit  to  make  good  malt.  It  is  alfo  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  barley  taken  immediately  from  the  field 
does  not  malt  fo  kindly  as  that  which  has  been  fome 
time  in  the  houfe,  or  mow.  Special  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  it  be  free  from  the  feeds  of  weeds  ;  for  thefe, 
in  the  malting,  are  apt  to  give  the  grain  a  bad  tafte, 
which  cannot  be  afterwards  got  rid  of. 

By  germination,  all  the  principles  of  barley  are  put 
in  adtion.  The  heat  which  it  undergoes  in  malting 
feparates  and  divides  its  parts  ;  and  the  vifeidity  which  it 
before  poffeffed  is  removed  by  the  loofer  texture  of  its 
oils,  and  their  intimate  union  with  the  fait,  which 
gives  malt  the  fweetifh  tafte  that  diftinguifhes  it  from 
barley. 

In  order  to  its  being  malted,  the  barley  is  put  into  a 
ciftern  lined  with  lead  or  ftone,  and  covered  with  wa¬ 
ter  about  fix  inches  deep  above  the  barley,  to  give  room 
for  its  fwelling.  All  the  good  grain  will  fink  in  the 
water  ;  but,  after  ftirring  it,  the  imperfedt  or  diftempered 
grains  will  rife  to  the  furface.  Thefe  fhould  be  fkim- 
med  off,  and  given  to  poultry  or  hogs,  for  they  will 
never  make  good  malt.  By  the  water’s  gaining  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  barley,  a  great  quantity  of  the  air  is  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  as  appears  from  the  number  of  bubbles  which 
rife  on  the  furface. 

The  barley  is  left  in  the  water  two  or  three  days, 
more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather 
and  the  drynefs  of  the  barley.  A  judgment  is  formed 
that  grain  is  fully  faturated  with  water,  from  its  appear¬ 
ing  turgid,  and  eafily  giving  way  to  an  iron  rod  drop¬ 
ped  perpendicularly  into  it.  Or,  take  a  corn  fiom  the 
middle  of  the  ciftern,  and  hold  it  fteadily,  by  the  two 
ends,  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  :  prefs  it  gently, 
and  if  it  continues  firm  when  fo  prefl'ed,  and  the  fkin 
does  not  break,  it  muft  foak  longer  :  if  it  crufhes  toge¬ 
ther  and  feels  mellow,  and  the  fkin  crack,  it  is  watered 
enough.  Nicety  in  this  is  a  material  point,  and  can  be 
learnt  only  by  experience.  If  the  grain  fhould  be  fuf¬ 
fered  to  remain  too  long  in  the  water,  it  would  begin 
to  lofe  part  of  its  fweetnefs.  When  it  has  been  fteeped 
fufficiently,  the  water  is  drawn  off. 

The  water  ufed  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  that  of  a 
clear  running  ftream,  or  rain  Avater  ;  or,  if  fuch  cannot 
be  had,  pond  water,  provided  it  be  fweet  and  clean, 
Avill  do  very  Avell  ;  or  pump  water,  Avhich  fhould  be  ren¬ 
dered  foft,  if  it  be  naturally  hard.  If  the  water  made  ufe 
of  is  any  Avay  tainted,  it  communicates  to  the  malt  a 
tafte  which  it  never  lofes.  Mr.  Combrune  advifes  the 

adding 
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adding  of  lime  to  the  water  in  which  the  barley  is  fteep- 
ed  :  but  this  feems  to  be  improper,  becaufe  it  appears 
from  Dr.  Home’s  experiments  that  lime  renders  water 
hard. 

P'rom  the  cittern,  the  barley  is  laid  in  a  regular  heap, 
or  couch,  where  it  mutt  remain  thirty  hours,  or  till  it 
contracts  a  heat.  It  mutt  then  be  -worked  in  one  or  more 
heaps,  and  turned  every  four,  fix,  or  eight  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  weather  is  cold  or  hot.  When  it  begins  to 
fpire,  it  fhould  be  turned  every  three  or  tour  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  and  as  it  comes 
(for  fo  its  fpiring  is  commonly  termed)  the  heap  mutt  be 
fpread  thinner  to  cool  it,  lett  it  be  heated  too  much,  and 
the  germination  be  carried  on  too  fatt,  by  which  the  oils 
would  be  too  much  confumed.  The  turning  of  it  mutt 
be  continued  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  lets  flow  in 
growth,  fo  that  it  may  be  brought  tolerably  dry  to  the  kiln. 
When  the  roots  begin  to  deaden,  the  couch  mutt  be  thick¬ 
ened  ’again,-  and  often  turned,  that  the  growth  of  the 
roots  may  not  revive.  At  this  time,  the  lpire  fhould  be 
near  piercing  through  the  outer  fkin  of  the  barley  :  for  if  it 
grows  quite  out,  the  ftrength  of  the  malt  will  be  too  much 
confumed.  After  the  malt  is  made  thus  far,  the  common 
practice  is  to  lay  it  at  once  on  the  kiln  :  but  the  beft  way 
is  to  gather  it  all  up  in  one  heap,  to  let  it  lie  in  that  ttate 
twelve  hours,  and  then  to  turn  it  every  fourth  hour,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

No  perfon  fhould  be  iuttered  to  tread  on  the  malt  with 
their  fhoes,  while  it  is  on  the  floor  ;  becaufe  many  grains 
are  inevitably  bruifed  thereby,  and  thefe,  vegetating  no 
longer,  attord  the  roots  of  the  other  grains  a  fubftance  in¬ 
to  which  they  extend  their  fibres,  and  are  by  that  means 
intangled  in  bunches  :  and  befides  this,  the  bruifed  corn 
acquires  a  degree  of  putrefaction  which  taints  the  liquor 
made  of  the  malt  intermixed  therewith.  Equal  care  fhould 
alfo  be  taken,  that  the  grain  be  not  bruifed  by  any  other 
means. 

Mr.  Combrune  thinks,  that  the  time  moft  proper  for 
malting  is  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  fuch  that 
barley  begins  naturally  to  germinate,  at  which  feafon  the 
thermometer  marks  from  between  thirty-two  to  forty  de¬ 
grees.  How  far  that  time  may  be  extended,  experience 
alone  can  determine.  The  warmer  the  weather  is,  the 
greater  mutt  be  the  difadvantage  under  which  the  maltfter 
labours  ;  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  fluids  is  then  fo  ftrong, 
that  the  procefs  goes  on  too  quick,  and  the  finer  parts  are 
apt  to  fly  off ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  inftead 
of  a  fweet,  the  malt  inclines  to  a  bitter  tafte,  the  oils  be¬ 
ing  turned  rancid.  This  is  fo  univerfally  experienced, 
that  brewers  carefully  avoid  purchafing  what  is  termed  lat¬ 
ter  made  malt. 

The  grain  thus  prepared  for  drying  is  fpread  on  the 
kiln,  where,  meeting  with  a  heat  greater  than  is  fuited  to 
vegetation,  its  farther  growth  is  flopped.  It  is  fpread  on 
the  kiln  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  turned  every  three 
or  four  hours.  The  laying  of  it  thicker  is  attended  with 
inconveniencies,  among  which  is  particularly  its  being  un¬ 
equally  dried  ;  and  therefore  that  fhould  be  avoided.  1  he 
ftrength  and  duration  of  the  fire  is  different,  according  as 
the  malt  is  intended  to  be  dried,  pale,  amber,  or  brown. 
The  pale  malt  requires  more  leifure,  and  lets  fire,  than  the 
amber  or  brown. 

Pale  and  amber  malt  are  dried  with  coke  or  culm, 
which  not  emitting  any  fmoke,  give  the  malt  a  brighter 


colour,  and  do  not  communicate  that  bad  relifh  which 
malt  has  when  dried  with  wood,  ftraw,  & c.  the  fmoke  of 
which  taints  it.  Coke  is  beft,  becaufe  its  fire  gives  a 
fteady  and  conftant  heat,  whereby  the  malt  is  dried  uni¬ 
formly.  If  wood,  or  any  vegetable  fuel  is  ufed,  it  fhould 
be  extremely  well  dried,  in  order  that,  being  as  free  as  pof- 
fible  from  moifture,  it  may  yield  the  lefs  fmoke. 

The  fize  of  the  malt  kiln  is  generally  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  malt  for  which  it  is  intended.  Some  build 
their  kiln  fquare,  and  others  make  it  round  ;  but  this  lafl 
is  undoubtedly  the  beft  form,  becaufe  the  heat  of  the  fire 
is  more  equally  diffufed  therein,  and  the  grain  is  of  courfe 
more  equally  dried.  Various  fubftances  have  been  made 
ufe  of  for  covering  the  kiln,  fuch  as  tiles,  plates  of  tin, 
and  wire :  of  thefe,  the  wire  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  it 
does  not  contract  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  parch  the 
grain  in  contadl  with  it:  but,  for  this  very  reafon,  hair 
cloth  is  preferable  to  any  other  covering  ;  becaufe,  when 
any  part  of  the  malt  is  in  immediate  contact  with  a  fub¬ 
ftance  much  more  folid  than  itfelf,  and  therefore  capable 
of  receiving  a  proportionably  greater  degree  of  heat,  the 
malt  in  contadl  Avith  that  heated  body  is  parched  or  burnt, 
by  heat  which  is  not  equally  diffufed  through  the  ivhole 
mafs,  which  mafs  cannot  therefore  be  all  equally  heated. 
The  hair  cloth  is  fpread  upon  fmall  Avooden  rafters,  and 
thefe  are  fupported  by  bars  of  iron  laid  acrofs  the  kiln. 

An  ingenious  and  attentive  maltfter  marked  the  degree  of 
heat  in  the  malt  whilft  on  the  floor  :  and  the  refult  of  his 
observations  in  this  refpedl  is  as  follows.  During  the  firft 
ten  days  that  the  malt  Avas  on  the  floor,  the  heat  in  it  Avas 
betA\reen  50  and  60  degrees.  During  the  next  three  or 
four  days,  the  heat  Avas  increafed  from  60  to  65  and  67 
degrees  ;  and  during  the  laft  days  of  its  lying  there,  to  80, 
84,  and  87,  which  laft  was  the  degree  of  heat  ivhen  the 
malt  was  put  on  the  kiln.  There  cannot  be  anyabfolute 
rule  as  to  the  difference  of  heat  during  the  different  times 
in  the  procefs  of  malting,  becaufe  it  mutt  be  fuited  to  the 
heat  of  the  air :  at,  leaft  Ave  have  not  yet  fufficient  data 
Avhereon  to  found  fuch  a  calculation.  The  heat  of  the 
malt  on  the  kiln  when  fit  for  pale  malt  Avas  120  degrees, 
and  A\Then  it  Avas  fit  for  brown  the  heat  was  147. 

This  intelligent  artift’s  obfervation,  that  the  malt  Avas 
fit  for  Avhat  is  called  pale  malt  when  its  heat  was  at  120 
degrees,  fuggefts  a  caution  Avhich  fhould  be  moft  carefully 
attended  to,  namely,  that  whatever  colour  it  be  intended 
to  give  the  malt,  the  heat  at  firft  fhould  alivays  be  the 
fame  :  thus,  for  example,  malt  which  is  dried  to  the 
degree  of  high  broivn,  fhould  firft  be  rendered  pale  malt, 
then  amber,  and  fo  on  progreflively  ;  not  by  a  fudden  in- 
creafe  of  the  fire,  but  by  a  longer  continuance  thereof. 
In  this  manner,  the  Avhole  body  of  the  grain  is  equally 
and  gradually  dried  ;  Avhereas  a  ftrong  and  quicker  fire 
Avould  parch,  or  as  it  were  finge  theoutfide,  while  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  remain  moift  :  and  as  that  moifture  is  after¬ 
wards  evaporated,  it  muft  crack  the  furrounding  hardened 
cruft,  whereby  the  grain  is  again  damaged  in  another 
refpedl. 

As  foon  as  the  malt  is  dry,  it  muft  be  removed  from  the 
kiln,  and  fpread  thin,  that  it  may  cool  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  any  of  its  parts  are 
capable  of  retaining  the  fire  in  fuch  manner  as  not  to  fuf- 
Ter  it  tocfcape  ;  though  fomehave  conceited  that  they  do. 
In  proportion  as  malts  are  dried,  their  particles  are  more 
or  lefs  feparated,  and  coming  in  contact  with  Avater,  they 

ftrong!  y 
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ftrongly  attrad  from  it  particles  which  fill  up  their  intcr- 
ftices.  In  mafliing,  this  aCtion  between  the  malt  and  the 
water  generates  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  but  no  way  dura¬ 
ble  ;  though  from  hence  arofe  the  opinion,  that  brown 
malt  is  full  of  fire. 

Barley  may,  at  a  medium,  be  faid  to  lofe,  by  malting, 
one  fourth  part  of  its  weight,  including  what  is  feparated 
from  it  by  the  roots  icreened  off:  but  this  proportion 
varies,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  dried. 

.  The  condition  of  the  barley,  as  to  its  greennefs  or 
ripenefs,  at  the  time  of  its  being  gathered  in,  is  clearly 
difcernible  when  it  is  malted.  If  it  was  gathered  green, 
it  rather  lofes  than  gains  in  cjuantity,  the  malt  becomes 
of  a  fmall er  body,  appears  fhrivelled,  and  often  is  un¬ 
kindly  hard  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  was 
cut  at  full  maturity  increafes  in  malting,  appears  plump, 
bright,  and  clear,  if  properly  carried  through  the  procefs, 
and,  on  being  cracked,  readily  yields  that  fine  mealy 
fubffance  fo  much  defired  by  the  brewers. 

Malt  which  has  not  had  a  fufficient  time  to  {hoot,  fo 
that  its  plume,  or  acrofpire,  as  the  adepts  in  malting  call 
it,  may  have  reached  to  the  inward  (kin  of  the  barley,  re¬ 
mains  charged  with  too  large  a  quantity  of  its  unattenu¬ 
ated  oils.  All  thofe  parts  which  have  not  been  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  aft  of  germination,  will,  when  laid  on  the 
kiln  to  dry,  be  fo  hardened,  as  not  to  be  foluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  confequently  will  be  loft  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
drink. 

When  malt  is  fuffered  to  grow  too  much,  or  until  the 
fpire  has  fhot  through  the  Ikin  of  the  barley  ;  though  all 
that  is  left  be  malt,  yet,  as  too  large  a  portion  of  its  oils 
will  have  been  expended  in  vegetation,  the  malt  will  be 
greatly  diminiflied  in  proportion  to  what  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  what  remains  cannot  be  fit  to  brew  drink  for 
long  keeping,  becaufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  oils. 

Malt  which  has  been  duly  Avorked  on  the  floor,  will,  if 
it  has  not  been  fufliciently  dried  on  the  kiln,  be  apt  to  ger¬ 
minate  or  fprout  afrefti  ;  perhaps  to  conceive  fo  great  a 
heat  as  to  take  fire  ;  and  fliould  it  continue  long  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  the  leaft  evil  that  can  be  expeCt- 
ed,  is  that  it  will  grow  mouldy  and  have  an  ill  flavour. 

Malt  well  worked,  but  over-dried,  will  be  fo  hardened, 
or  its  faponaceous  quality  will  be  fo  dcffroyed,  that  it  will 
not  imbibe  fiom  the  air  that  moifture  which  is  neceflary  to 
mellow  it,  and  render  it  fit  for  brewing  :  for  AArhen  it  has 
been  previoufly  foftened  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  it 
mixes  more  eafily  and  more  intimately  with  the  water,  and 
by  that  means  yields  a  more  copious  extra £1,  than  it  Avould 
otherwife  do. 

Malt  juft,  or  but  lately,  taken  from  the  kiln,  remains 
warm  a  confiderable  time.  Until  it  becomes  as  cool  as  the 
furiounding  air,  it  does  not  mellow  by  the  addition  of  a 
due  quantity  of  moifture  from  the  air  :  and  the  wort  made 
of  fuch  malt  requires  a  much  longer  boiling  before  it 
breaks,  than  that  which  is  made  of  malt  fome  months 
Old. 

The  praCtice  of  thofe  maltfters  who  fprinkle  water  on 
malt  newly  taken  from  the  kiln,  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  hen  mg  been  made  a  proper  time,  or,  to  ufe  their  own  ex- 
preffion,  to  plump  it,  is  highly  blameable.  It  is,  in  faCt, 
a  downright  fraud,  praftifed  chiefly  becaufe  lefs  grain  then 
fills  the  bufliel :  but  a  farther  evil  is,  that  if  it  be  not  ufed 
fpeeoily,  it  heats,  foon  grows  mouldy,  and  fuffers  great 
damage.  ° 
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Malt  dried  on  a  kiln  not  fufliciently  heated  muft  require 
a  proportionably  longer  time  for  it  to  receiv'e  the  due  efleft 
of  the  fire  :  for  want  of  Avhich  it  will  be  in  the  fame  ftate 
as  malt  not  thoroughly  dried.  Or  if  the  fire  be  too  quick, 
or  too  fierce,  inftead  of  gently  eA^aporating  the  Avater  from 
the  corn,  it  fcorches  the  outAvard  fkin,  and  feparates  it 
fiom  the  body  of  the  grain.  The  malt  to  Avhich  thishap- 
pens  is  called  blown  malt ;  of  which  Mr.  Combrune  ob- 
feives,  that,  by  the  internal  expanfion  of  its  parts,  itoc- 
cupies  a  larger  fpace  than  it  ought  to  do.  He  adds,  that 
if  fuch  a  fire  be  continued,  it  changes  fome  parts  of  the 
grain  into  fo  brittle  a  fubftance,  that  the  malt  is  faid  to  be 
glaffy.  The  particles  Avhich  are  thus  hardened  Avill  not 
diffolve,  or  but  in  fmall  proportion  :  fo  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  occafion  an  almoft  total  want  of  extraCt,  which, 
in  the  phrafe  of  the  art,  is  termed,  fetting  the  grift. 

The  goodnefs  oi  malt  may  be  knoAvn  by  the  following 
marks.  Bite  a  grain  of  it  afunder,  and  if  it  taftes  mel¬ 
low  and  fvveet,  breaks  foft,  and  is  full  of  flour  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  it  is  good.  If  it  has  a  round  body,  and 
upon  putting  fome  grains  of  it  into  water,  they  fwim  on 
thefurface,  it  is  good.  Barley  finks  in  Avater,  and  malt 
that  is  not  Avell  made  will  do  the  fame:  but  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  this  is  not  an  invariable  proof,  becaufe,  if  the  malt 
be  broken,  or  in  the  leaft  cracked,  it  Avill  take  in  water,  and 
fink.  Malt  that  is  rightly  made  will  not  be  hard,  but  of 
fo  mellow  a  nature,  that  if  draAvn  over  an  oak  board,  a- 
crofs  the  grain,  it  Avill  leave  a  Avhite  line  upon  the  board, 
like  a  mark  of  chalk.  Its  fmell  alfo  may  be  confulted  ; 
for  malt,  though  othenvife  good,  may  have  contracted  an 
ill  feent  from  the  fuel,  or  from  the  water  ufed  in  the 
fteeping. 

Before  malt  is  ground,  it  fhould  be  freed  from  the  tails 
and  duft,  which  Avould  otherwife  heighten  the  colour  of 
the  wort,  render  the  liquor  muddy,  and  give  it  a  bad  tafte, 
which  could  not  aftenvards  be  got  rid  of.  The  cylindrical 
fieve  Avill  be  of  excellent  ufe  for  this  purpofe. 

Tne  malt  muft  be  broken,  in  order  to  its  communicat¬ 
ing  its  virtue  to  the  Avater.  If  it  be  ground  too  fmall,  its 
flour  Avill  mix  too  freely  Avith  the  Avater,  and  caufe  the 
wort  to  run  thick.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  beft  Avay 
is  only  to  crack  it,  fo  that  none  of  the  grains  may  come 
out  whole  :  for  the  intent  is,  that  the  Avater  fliould  draAv 
out  an  extraCl,  but  not  be  mixed  with  the  mealy  part,  in 
the  manner  of  a  pafte  or  gruel.  Some  think  that  malt 
is  better  ground  by  a  ftone  mill,  than  by  a  fteel  one,  be¬ 
caufe  the  former  bruifes  it,  and  the  latter  only  cuts  the  grains. 

After  the  malt  is  ground,  it  fliould  lie  fome  time  to  mel¬ 
low  in  a  cool  room  Avhere  no  fun  comes.  The  time  for 
this  is  different,  according  to  its  kind.  BroAvn  malt  may 
be  ground  at  from  three  to  fourteen  days  before  it  is  ufed, 
in  order  that  the  corn,  which  is  rendered  uncommonly  hard 
by  that  degree  of  drying,  may  be  gradually  foftened  by 
the  moifture  in  the  air  ;  by  Avhich  means  it  will  become 
the  more  foluble  in  Avater.  The  pale  malts  require  only 
one  or  tAvo  days.  After  lying  thus  in  the  air,  lefs  mafti-  - 
ing  fuffices ;  the  ftrength  of  the  malt  is  more  perfeCHy  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  the  beer  will  be  confiderably  ftronger  than  it 
would  be  Avith  the  fame  quantity  of  malt  taken  direCtly 
from  the  kiln.  Care  maftbe  taken  that  it  get  no  damage 
in  lying. 

Mr.  Combrune  obferves,  that  malt  imbibes  moifture 
more  readily  by  being  ground  andexpofed  for  fome  time  to 
the  air,  than  it  does  when  Avhole  ;  and  that  as  the  damp- 

nefs 
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nefs  thus  abforbed  by  the  grain  is  in  reality  fomuch  cold 
water,  malt  which  has  been  long  ground  requires  to  be 
mafhed  with  hotter  water  than  it  would  otherwife  be  necef- 
fary  to  ufe.  See  the  article  Brewing. 

The  reader  is  obliged  for  the  following  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  on  the  art  of  making  malt  to  a  very  ingenious  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  praclifed  the  art  many  years. 

Experience,  and  a  conftant  obfervation  on  effects  and 
their  caufes,  have,  fays  he,  made  me  mafter  of  fome  pieces 
of  knowledge  relative  to  this  fubje£l,  which  your  farming 
readers  may  probably  think  worthy  their  attention:  the 
rcfult  of  this  experience  I  fhall  lay  before  them. 

The  firft:  thing  I  fhall  mention,  with  regard  to  malt,  is 
the  benefit  of  changing  the  water  whilfl  it  is  fteeping. 

Some  maltflers  think  this  change  of  water  no  ways  ne- 
cefl'ary  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  approve  of  it,  but  do  it 
indiferiminately  in  the  fame  proportion  during  the  whole 
feafon.  They  are  in  both  refpedts  wrong  ;  for  the  times 
when  the  water  requires  to  be  changed  ofteneft  are  at  the 
beginning  and  latter  end  of  the  feafon,  in  autumn  and 
fpring,  when  the  weather  is  warm ;  for  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter  the  weather  is  too  cold  to  admit  of  the  water 
being  at  all  changed  to  any  advantage.  Suppofe  the  bar¬ 
ley  to  be  left  in  fteep  forty-eight  hours  in  the  fpring :  if 
the  weather  is  inclinable  to  be  warm,  the  water  may  be 
in  that  fpace  of  time  changed  three  times  ;  in  other  cafes 
twice  may  be  enough  ;  but  the  belt  rule  to  go  by,  is  that 
which  follows. 

Every  maltfter  muft  know,  that  in  the  autumn  and 
fpring,  if  barley  is  left  too  long  on  the  fleep  in  the  fame 
water,  the  water  will  grow  flimy,  and  fometimes  four  : 
now  I  would  advife  the  maltfter  to  watch  the  changes  of 
the  water,  and  when  he  finds  that  it  is  fmooth  and  oily  to 
the  touch,  and  that  it  is  inclinable  either  to  fmell  or  tafte 
four,  let  him  by  all  means  have  it  inftantly  changed  ;  but 
he  muft  obferve,  if  he  regards  his  intereft,  a  particular  me¬ 
thod  even  in  doing  this. 

The  ufual  way  of  changing  the  water  is,  firft  to  draw 
off  that  in  which  the  barley  was  fteeping,  and  afterwards 
by  pails  full,  or  by  pumping,  fill  the  ciftern  again. 

This  I  do  not  approve  of,  becaufe  the  barley  when  the 
water  is  drawn  off  lies  clofer,  and  is  apt,  in  a  very  fhort 
fpace  of  time,  to  heat:  this  is  a  great  damage  to  the 
commodity,  and,  without  precaution,  a  confiderable  lofs 
enfues.  Now  my  method  has  always  been,  firft  to  get  a 
hogfhead  of  water  in  readinefs  near  the  ciftern;  which  I 
caufe  to  be  thrown  on  the  barley  the  inftant  the  firft  water 
is  drawn  off ;  and  as  a  hogfhead  of  water  is  fufficient  to 
wet  eight  bufhels  of  barley,  I  add  afterwards  as  many  hog- 
flieads,  fave  one,  as  my  ciftern  will  wet  quarters.  By 
thefe  means  I  avoid  the  danger  of  the  barley  heating  in 
the  ciftern. 

The  confequences  of  not  changing  the  water  whilft  the 
barley  is  fteeping,  are  often  fatal  to  the  malt. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
it  is  neceffary  to  change  the  water  often  in  which  the 
barley  is  fteeped :  it  fhould  likewife  be  remembred,  that 
in  thefe  feafons  the  making  of  malt,  in  all  its  parts,  is  a 
very  critical  bufinefs ;  particularly  it  is  then  neceflary  that 
the  beds,  or  couches,  fhould  be  frequently  turned,  or  the 
malt  will  not  come  kindly  ;  but  the  tap  root  will  be  apt 
to  fhoot  forth  vigoroufly,  ftarving  the  other  roots,  and 
preventing  them  from  accompanying  it  in  its  growth  :  this 
muft  be  checked,  and  the  remedy  is,  to  turn  the  couch 
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often,  fpread  it  thin,  and  give  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
air,  at  the  fame  time  keeping  it  cool  and  temperate.  This 
will  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  firft  root,  give  the  others 
time  to  fprout,  and  the  barley  will  malt  kindly  and  re¬ 
gularly. 

A  thin  fkinned  fine  coated-barley  is  beft  for  making 
malt,  and  is  not  the  worfe  for  not  being  very  full  bodied  ; 
yet  would  I  by  no  means  recommend  a  lean,  half-ftarved 
unripe  grain. 

Barley,  which  has  grown  on  lands  highly  manured,  is 
not  fo  good  for  making  malt,  as  that  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  land  of  a  moderate  richnefs  without  any  manure: 
in  fa£l,  a  luxuriant  foil,  whether  naturally  fo,  or  enriched 
by  art,  is  not,  in  general,  beft  for  yielding  barley  for  the 
maltfter’s  ufe. 

For  the  reafons  above  mentioued,  never  chufe  to  buy 
barley  from  the  farmers  who  have  large  crops,  as  it  is 
moftly  a  full  bodied  grain  they  have  to  fell.  I  prefer,  for 
malting,  a  grain  which  is  the  produce  of  a  foil  that  is  ra¬ 
ther  poor  than  rich,  rather  light  than  ftrong,  and  more  in¬ 
clined  to  a  gravel  than  a  clay. 

This  grain  is  clean-coated,  taper,  and  elegant  in  its 
form,  is  full  of  flour,  almoft  tranfparent  when  watered, 
and  will  be  fufficiently  wetted  in  forty-eight  >hours. 

This  grain  increafes  in  the  malting,  fills  the  bufhel  well, 
and  makes  a  fine,  fweet,  Avholefome,  clean,  full-bodied 
malt,  from  which  the  beft  of  beer  may  be  brewed,  either 
brown  or  pale,  according  as  the  malt  has  been  dried  higher 
or  lower.  ' 

Now  I  have  mentioned  drying  of  malt,  a  few  cautions 
on  that  head  may  not  be  amifs. 

My  practice  has  been  to  give  my  malt  as  much  drying 
as  I  could  on  the  floor:  this  is  not  only  a  great  faving  of 
fuel  to  me,  but  is  alfo  attended  with  feveral  other  ad¬ 
vantages. 

I  find  that  my  malt,  by  being  thus  gradually  diverted  of 
its  outward  moifture,  does  not  fhrink  fo  much  when  it 
comes  to  be  laid  on  the  kiln  ;  of  courfe  it  meafures  to- 
more  advantage :  it  is  befides  of  a  better  quality,  having 
acquired  no  foreign  tafte  in  drying. 

It  may  very  eafily  be  obferved,  that  if  malt  is  laid  very 
damp  on  the  kiln,  a  thick  mill,  or  fmoky  vapour,  will 
immediately  arifefrom  the  furfaceof  it,  which  being  re¬ 
pelled  and  condenfed  by  the  cold  circumambient  air,  falls 
again  on  the  malt,  where,  by  the  heat  from  the  furnace, 
it  is  a  fecond  time  rarefied,  and  afeends  in  clouds  or 
fteam. 

This  alternate  rarefaflion  and  condenfation  of  the  moif¬ 
ture  is  of  great  differvice  to  the  malt,  giving  it  often  a. 
difagreeable  mufty  flavour,  and  making  it  befides  more 
unfit  for  keeping. 

Now,  by  my  method  of  fuffering  the  malt  to  receive  a 
part  of  its  drying  on  the  floor,  this  inconvenience  is,  in 
a  great  meafure,  avoided ;  for  the  grofs  moifture  is  al¬ 
ready  evaporated  before  it  is  laid  on  the  kiln,  and  that 
which  remains  creates  no  great  degree  of  fteam,  provided 
the  fire  in  the  furnace  is  not  at  firft  made  to  burn  too 
fierce. 

With  this  precaution  I  have  often  made  pale  malt  as  fine 
as  I  have  any  where  feen,  fuch  as  fome  gentlemen,  who 
long  dealt  with  me,  frequently,  nay,  conftantly,  praifed* 
In  drying  this  malt,  I  took  care  that  there  was,  during  the 
whole  time  it  was  on  the  kiln,  but  a  very  moderate,  yet 
equal,  fire  in  the  furnace. 

If 
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If  I  had  an  inclination  to  have  any  malt  high  dried  (for 
fome  like  brown  malt  better  than  pale)  when  the  moifture 
was  nearly  evaporated,  I  caufedthe  fire  to  be  gradually  en- 
creafed  till  it  roared  again  in  the  furnace,  taking  care  that 
the  malt  fhould  be  properly  ftirred,  left  it  proved  kiln- 
burnt  ;  and  by  this  method  I  had  a  fine,  fweet,  brown 
malt*  fit  for  making  harveft  beer,  fuch  as  fome  farmers 
are  very  fond  of  brewing. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  brown  malt,  ufed  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  the  pale,  will  make  the  ftrongeft 
beer  ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  miftake ;  for  I  have  often 
made  the  experiment  Avith  great  precifion,  but  could  ne¬ 
ver  find  any  material  difference,  and  Avhat  difference  there 
was  at  any  time,  feemed  to  me  to  be  rather  in  favour  of 
the  pale  than  the  brown  malt :  this  may  eafily  ,]ae  ac¬ 
counted  for,  as  the  flour  in  the  pale  malt  always  remain¬ 
ed  found  and  uninjured  in  the  drying ;  whereas  the 
brown  malt  would  fometimes,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  of  the  maltfter,  be  injured  or  parched  by  the  fire, 
and  that  part  which  was  parched  had  of  confequence  loft 
its  fpirit  and  A'irtue. 

I  muff,  however,  on  this  occafion,  make  one  neceffary 
remark,  which  is,  that  fome  pale  malts  are  flack  dried  : 
thefe,  I  own,  make  a  raw  unwholfome  liquor,  which  will 
not  keep  well ;  but  if  the  pale  malt  is  gradually  and  flow- 
ly  dried  by  an  uniform  gentle  heat,  it  will  certainly  anfwer 
the  character  I  have  already  given  of  it,  and  Avill,  befides, 
(1  have  experience  for  my  voucher)  keep  as  Avell  as  any 
broAvn  malt  whatever. 

Maltfters  in  general  are  toodittle  nice  in  the  barley  they 
buy.  I  have  already  faid  fomething  on  this  head,  to  which 
I  fhall  add,  that  I  would  by  no  means  have  them  ever  bar¬ 
gain  for  mixed  grain  :  what  I  mean  by  mixed  grain,  is 
barley  grown  on  various  foils,  and  in  different  fields.  There 
is  a  fure  difappointment  in  buying  fuch  grain,  as  the  kerns 
will  fpire  at  different  times,  and  fome  of  them  not  at  all  ; 
fo  that,  after  the  couch  is  dried,  fome  part  of  it  will  not 
behalf  malted,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  remainder  not  malt¬ 
ed  at  all. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune,  for  fuch  it  is,  as  the 
maltfter’ s  cuftomers  will ,  with  too  much  reafon,  find  fault 
with  his  commodity,  let  him  by  no  means  attempt  to  buy 
tythe  barley,  for  that  he  is  fure  is  mixed :  I  experienced 
myfelf,  many  years  ago,  a  great  lofs  by  a  purchafe  of  the 
kind.  A  neighbouring  farmer,  with  Avhom  I  was  well 
acquainted,  brought  a  fample  of  barley  to  market :  I  look¬ 
ed  at  it,  and  though  it  was  not  very  fine,  I  bought  it,  on 
account  of  his  letting  me  have  it  fix-pence  a  quarter 
cheaper  than  I  could  then  buy  of  others:  the  lot  confided 
of  one  hundred  quarters  ;  but  when  it  came  home,  and  I 
had  tried  fome  of  it,  I  think  about  ten  quarters,  I  was 
greatly  furprifed  to  find  the  malt  fo  bad,  when  examining 
the  barley  with  great  attention,  I  foon  difcovered  the  rea¬ 
fon  of  it.  Meeting  the  farmer,  of  whom  I  had  bought  it, 
within  a  day  or  tAvo  afterwards,  I  alked  him  how  he  came 
to  fell  me  mixed  barley,  adding,  that  I  always  thought  he 
kept  his  grain  with  more  care  feparate  ;  he  foon  unravelled 
the  myftery,  by  telling  me,  that  it  Avas  the  parfon’s  barley, 
not  his  OAvn,  which  he  fold  me. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  was  not  a  little  difpleafed;  how¬ 
ever,  refolving  to  make  the  belt  of  a  bad  bargain,  I  car¬ 
ried  a  fample  of  it  to  market  rhe  next  day,  and  fold  it  to  a 
hog-feeder  for  eighteen-pence  a  quarter  lefs  than  I  gave 
for  it.  This  was  fome  lofs  ;  however  I  tvas  glad  to  get  off' 
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fo  well,  as  I  would  not  have  made  the  whole  into  male, 
and  have  impofed  on  my  cuftomers  for  an  hundred 
pounds. 

To  fhew  that  I  am  not  felf-interefted,  I  will  inform  your 
readers  of  a  method  by  which  they  may  difeover  whether 
malt  has  been  made  of  mixed,  or  in  part  unripe  barley. 
Take  a  bowl  of  water ;  throAv  into  it  a  couple  of  handfuls 
of  the  malt ;  gi\re  it  a  gentle  ftirring,  and  the  barley  which 
has  not  been  malted  will  fink  to  the  bottom ;  the  half- 
malted  grains  will  have  one  end  funk,  being  in  a  vertical 
pofition  ;  and  the  true  good  malt  will  fwim.  This 
experiment  I  have  often  made,  and  never  found  it  de¬ 
ceive  me. 

The  fame  barley,  though  ever  fo  good,  will  not  malt 
alike  well  at  all  times  :  for,  inftance,  take  it  as  foon  as  it  is 
houled,  it  comes  well,  but  Avhilft  it  is  in  its  fweat,  by  no 
means ;  yet  after  it  has  none  fweating,  it  comes  well 
again. 

In  the  fame  manner,  barley  which  has  been  got  in  early 
in  a  very  dry  feafon,  makes  but  indifferent  malt;  Avhereas 
the  fame  barley,  if  it  is  left  abroad  till  rain  fails  on  it  to 
loofen  the  hulk  from  the  kernel,  malts  very  Avell,  and 
yields  a  large  increafe. 

Alfo,  old  barley,  mixed  Avith  that  of  the  laft  harveft, 
does  not  malt  well,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned  ; 
it  does  not  all  fpear,  or  put  forth  its  beard,  at  the  fame 
time. 

Thefe  I  know  are  niceties  which  few  maltfters  attend 
to  ;  yet  lam  certain  that  an  cbfervance  of  them,  and  fome 
few  more  particulars,  would  increafe  their  profits  nearly 
ten  per  cent. 

A  great  many  maltfters  in  the  counties  of  Hertford  and 
Effex,  make  prodigious  quantities  of  malt  for  the  London 
market ;  and  there  are  often  difputes  happen  between  the 
maltfters  and  the  factors  and  buyers  at  Mark-lane,  about 
the  malt  not  holding  out  meafure  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
many  of  the  country  dealers  are  unacquainted  with,  and 
therefore  knoAv  no  other  way  of  guarding  againft  it,  than 
by  throwing  in  abufhel  or  tAvo  extraordinary  :  this  is  fome 
abridgment  of  their  profits,  and  is  befides  often  unneceffa- 
ry.  One  reafon  for  this  deficiency,  is  the  avaricioufnefs 
of  the  maker,  Avho  is  willing  to  have  as  large  an  increafe 
as  poflible,  to  the  amount  of  fix  pecks  in  eight  bufhels  ; 
whereas,  if  the  malt  is  intended  for  the  London  market, 
four  pecks  is  all  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  allowed; 
for  it  muft  not  be  drawn  too  long  ;  and  this  malt  requires 
more  cleaning  by  the  icreen,  See.  than  that  fold  in  the 
country. 

Malt,  if  it  is  not  thoroughly  cleaned,  will  heat  in  the 
hold  of  the  veffel  that  carries  it  ;  and  the  tails,  being 
loolened,  will  fall  off';  the  neceffary  confequence  of  Avhich 
muft  be  a  deficiency  Avhen  it  comes  to  be  meafured  a  fe- 
cond  time  at  the  wharf  or  Avarc-houfe  :  now,  to  prevent 
any  altercation  or  difpute,  let  the  maltfter  always  caufe  his 
commodity  to  be  well  fereened  before  it  is  meafured  into 
the  kicks  to  be  carried  on  fhipboard  :  he  need  then  put  up 
no  more  than  the  meafure  ;  he  will  gain  himfelf  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  clean  good  Avorkman  ;  and  I  Avill  anfwer  for 
it,  that  the  factors,  if  he  makes  his  malt  according  to 
fample,  will  readily  give  him  one  fhilling  a  quarter  more 
than  his  neighbours. 

MALT-DUST,  the  duft,  &c.  that  feparates  from  the 
malt  in  the  aCt  of  drying. 
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The  following  obfervations  on  the  benefit  of  malt-duft, 
as  a  manure  for  a  ftiff  foil)  with  a  relation  of  fome  ex¬ 
periments  made  to  afeertain  its  virtues)  appealed  in  the 
Adufeum  Rujiicum ,  vol.  III.  page  277. 


For  the  benefit  of  your  farming  readers,  fays  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  I  fhall  communicate  a  few  experiments  I  made 
fome  time  fince,  in  order  to  try  the  virtue  of  malt-duft 
as  a  manure  for  a  crop  of  wheat. 

I  had  often  heard  it  afferted,  that  malt-duft  was  much 
better  fuited,  as  a  manure,  to  barley  than  wheat ;  for  the 
latter  lying  a  whole  year  in  the  ground,  and  the  malt-duft 
being  fown  with  it,  the  virtues  of  the  manure  were  ex- 
haufted  long  before  the  fummer,  when  the  corn  principal¬ 
ly  wants  nourifhment ;  being  advanced  in  its  growth,  and 
ferved  chiefly  to  make  the  wheat  winter-proud. 

Others,  contradi6Iing  this  affertion,  faid  it  was  boft  for 
wheat,  and  made  it  appear,  that  it  often  caufed  very  good 
crops  of  corn,  particularly  after  a  hard  winter. 

Being  determined  in  my  own  mind  to  try  fome  experi¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  determine  this  matter,  I  pitched  upon 
a  field  of  ten  acres,  which  had  borne  a  good  crop  of  horfe- 
beans ;  after  which  it  was  fown  with  turnips,  which  be¬ 
ing  fed  off,  it  was  fummer-fallowed,  being  intended  for 
wheat. 

The  foil  was  a  ftiffifh  loam  ;  it  was  in  good  heart,  and 
tolerably  clean. 

I  divided  this  field  by  deep  furrows  into  ten  equal  parts, 
each  containing  one  acre,  numbered  1,  2,  3>  4)  5>^>  7> 


8,  9,  and  10. 

The  whole  field,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fallowing 
had  four  ploughings,  which  reduced  it  to  a  fine  tilth. 

When  wheat  feed-time  came,  I  fowed  number  1 .  broad- 
caft,  with  three  bulhels  of  wheat,  and  ploughed  it  in, 
laying  on  no  manure  whatever. 

Numb.  2.  I  fowed  with  the  fame  quantity  of- wheat, 
after  which  I  ftrewed  over  it  ten  quarters,  or  eighty 
bufhels  of  malt-duft,  and  ploughed  that  and  the  feed  in 
together. 

Number  3.  I  fowed  alfo  with  wheat  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  except  that  I  deferred  ftrewing  on  the  malt-duft,  till 
the  latter  end  of  January. 

Number  4.  had  a  dreffmg  of  dung  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  was  fowed  with  three  bufhels  of  wheat  like  the  othei 
parts. 

Number  5.  was  dreffed  by  fheep- folding,  and  was  alio 
in  like  manner  fown  with  wheat. 

Number  6.  was  fown  with  wheat  in  the  fame  quantity  . 
and  in  February,  after  flowing,  received  a  half  dreffmg  of 
very  rotten  dung,  which  had  been  feveral  times  turned 

and  mixed.  .  . 

Number  7.  after  receiving  a  ploughing  m  the  fpnng, 
was  fown  with  ten  pecks  of  barley,  which  was  harrowed 
in,  and  no  manure  at  all  applied. 

Number  8.  was  fown  with  barley,  as  above,  but  had 
ten  quarters  of  malt-duft  laid  on  it. 

Number  9.  had  in  the  winter  a  good  dreffmg  of  dung, 
and  was  in  the  fpring  fown  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
barley. 

Number  10.  was  fown  with  barley,  like  number  8.  only 
it  had  five  inftead  of  ten  quarters  of  malt-duft  laid  on 


It  may  be  neceffary,  perhaps  to  obferve,  that  all  the 
pieces  of  wheat  were  fown  the  fir  ft  week  in  October,  and 
all  the  barley  the  fecond  week  in  March. 

Soon  after  Chriftmas  I  went  to  take  a  view  of  my 


wheat,  when  I  found  that  the  acre  marked  number  2. 
looked  moft  forward  and  flouriihing  ;  though  I  muft  own 
there  was  in  appearance  but  little  difference  between  that 
and  number  4. 

The  numbers  1,  3,  and  6,  neither  of  them  looked  fo 
vigorous  as  thofe  already  noticed  ;  and  number  5.  feem- 
ed  rather  thin  on  the  land  ;  but  the  wheat  plants  were  in 
good  condition  and  healthy. 

In  May  I  took  another  view  of  my  wheat  crops,  and 
found  number  1.  tolerably  clean,  and  promifed  well. 

Number  2.  gave  me  hopes  of  a  large  crop,  and  was 
furprifingly  clear  of  weeds. 

Number  3.  was  greatly  improved  fince  the  laying  on  of 
the  dreffmg  of  malt-duft. 

Number  4.  looked  very  vigorous  and  ftrong,  but  was 
very  foul,  having  feveral  forts  of  weeds  not  to  be  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  land. 

Number  5.  was  thin  of  plants,  and  they  did  not  branch 
much  ;  however,  they  ftill  feemed  healthy  and  ftrong. 

Number  6.  was  like  number  3.  greatly  improved  ;  but 
it  was  foul,  and,  what  appeared  ftrange  to  me,  had  many 
weeds  of  a  nature  quite  different  from  thofe  with  which 
number  4.  was  infefted,  though  the  dung  laid  on  both 
thefe  parts  was  taken  from  the  fame  heap. 

I,  at  this  time,  alfo  looked  at  my  pieces  fown  with  bar¬ 
ley,  when  I  found  number  7.  promifing  and  clean. 

Number  8.  was  forwarder,  and  flattered  me  with  the 
profpedt  of  a  large  crop. 

Number  9.  was  forward  and  fine,  but  foul  with  weeds. 

Number  10.  bore  much  the  fame  appearance  as  number 
8.  and  promifed  as  well. 

At  harveft  number  2.  of  the  wheat  was  firft  fit  to  reap, 
after  which  fucceeded  number  4.  the  reft  were  ready 
nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

Of  my  barleys,  number  8.  and  10.  were  firft  ready  to 
mow. 

I  fuppofe  it  is  unneceffary  to  obferve  that  thofe  crops 
which  were  cleared  of  weeds  were  the  fooneft  fit  for 
carrying. 

I  ordered  thefe  crops  to  be  all  laid  feparately  ;  and  as  I 
was  obliged,  juft  after  Michaelmas,  to  go  up  to  London, 
about  fome  particular  bufinefs,  I  left  orders  with  my 
bailiff,  that  they  fliould  all  be  feparately  threfhed  and 
dreffed  as  early  as  might  be  in  the  winter. 

The  produce  of  the  feveral  crops  was  thus  diftin&ly 
noted  to  me,  for  I  had  ordered  that  particular  care  ffould 
be  taken  not  to  mix  one  with  the  other,  and  my  orders 
were,  I  found,  on  enquiry,  pun&ually  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution. 


Buff 

Number  1.  unmanured,  yielded  of  wheat 
Number  2.  manured  with  malt-duft  when 

fown  -  -  - - 

Number  3.  manured  with  malt-duft  after 

Chriftmas,  by  way  of  top-dreff  ng  - 

Number  4.  manured  with  dung  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  -  -  - 

Numb  5.  folded  with  ffeep  — — *  - - 

Number  6.  dreffed  with  rotten  dung  in  Fe 

Number  7.  unmanured,  yielded  of  barley 
Number  8.  manured  with  ten  quarters  of 

malt-duft  when  fown  . .  . 

Number  9.  manured  with  dung  in  the  winter 
Number  10.  manured,  when  fown,  with  five 
quarters  of  malt-duft  ■  ■  ■  —  ■  ~ 
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I  muft,  with  your  leave,  trefpafs  upon  your  reader’s 
patience,  till  I  make  a  lew  obfervations  on  the  above  ftate 
of  the  produce  of  my  crop. 

.Firft,  I  conclude,  that  when  malt-dufl  is  ufed  as  a 
manure  for  wheat,  it  is  heft  to  lay  it  on  by  way  of  tqp- 
drefiing  after  the  corn  is  come  up,  as  the  crop  of  number 
3.  yielded  above  twelve  bufhels  more  than  that  of  number 
2.  and  lam  apt  to  think  that  the  virtue  of  the  malt-dufl; 
laid  on  number  2.  was  exhaufted  before  it  could  be  of 
any  elfential  fervice  to  the  crop  ;  whereas,  in  number  3. 
the  manure  began  to  yield  forth  its  virtues  juft  as  the  wheat 
plants  began  to  be  in  want  of  a  frefh  fupply  of  nourifh- 
ment.  It  was  alfo  obfervable,  that  the  grains  of  wheat 
which  grew  on  number  2.  were  thinner,  and  had  lefs 
fubftance,  than  thole  of  number  3.  the  grain  of  which 
was  fine,  plump,  and  heavy. 

The  produce  of  number  4.  convinces  me  that  malt-dufl 
is,  in  -many  cafes,  a  better  manure  for  wheat  than  dung, 
not  only  as  it  gives  a  larger  encreafe,  but  alfo  becaufe  it 
does  not  flock  the  land  with  deftructive  and  devouring 
weeds. 

The  wheat  grown  on  number  5.  was  as  fine  as  that  of 
number  3.  but  confiderably  lefs  in  quantity,  as  appears  by 
the  account, 

I  do  not  much  approve  of  the  method  purfued  in  num¬ 
ber  6.  yet  is  it  a  good  alternative,  if  the  farmer  happens  to 
have  too  little  dung  to  drefs  all  his  fallows. 

I  judge  alfo  malt-dufl  to  be  a  very  good  and  profitable 
manure  for  a  barley  crop  ;  but  the  yield  of  number  10. 
being  forty-four  bufhels,  and  of  number  8.  only  forty- 
eight  bufhels,  which  lafl  is  not  an  encreafe  in  proportion 
to  the  additional  quantity  of  manure  laid  on,  I  thence 
judge  that  eight  quarters,  or  fixty-four  bufhels,  of  malt- 
dufl,  is  the  proper  quantity  of  malt-dufl  to  lay  on  an  acre 
for  a  barley  crop,  and  that  at  the  time  of  fowing. 

When  I  fpeak  of  malt-dufl,  I  mean  the  Jdln-dufl, 
which  falls  from  the  malt  in  drying:  as  to  the  tail-dufl, 
which  falls  through  thefereen  whilflthe  malt  is  cleaning 
before  it  is  put  up  in  facks,  that  may  be  applied  to  a  better 
ufe,  being  generally  given  to  pigs,  and  often  to  cows, 
in  which  lafl  cafe  it  makes  them  give  a  great  deal  of  milk. 

It  has  been  fuggefled  that  the  virtue  of  malt-dufl,  as  a 
manure,  lafls  only  for  one  crop ;  but  this  is  a  miftake, 
for  when  this  manure  is  laid  on  in  January  or  February, 
a  good  crop  of  barley  may  be  had  after  the  wheat. 

It  (I  mean  malt-dufl)  is  of  a  very  warm  nature  :  this 
has  induced  many  farmers  to  think  that  it  will  burn  a 
crop  ;  and  I  will  not  anfwer  for  it  but  it  might  do  fo  on  a 
hot  gravelly  foil ;  but  on  clay  land,  or  a  ftiff  loam,  it  fel- 
dom  or  never  does  any  damage  :  and  indeed  the  only  dan¬ 
ger  is  a  dry  time  enfuing  after  it  is  fpread  on  the  land,  for 
the  firft  fhower  of  rain  wafhes  it  in,  and  feeures  the  crop 
from  all  hazard  of  being  burnt. 

Many  of  my  acquaintance,  befides  myfelf,  have  found 
that  malt-dud  is  for  a  flifl  foil  a  better  manure  than  dung  ; 
but  the  difpute  among  them  was,  whether  it  was  mofl 
profitable  to  lay  it  on  when  the  wheat  was  fown,  or  by 
way  of  top-dreffing  in  January  or  February :  however, 
fince  I  made  the  above  experiments,  they  are  all  converts 
to  my  opinion,  and  are  determined  in  future  always  to 
drefs  their  heavy  wheat  land  with  it  after  Chriflmas. 

One  thing  more  in  recommendation  of  this  my  favourite 
manure  let  me  add  before  I  conclude,  that  nothing furpaffes 
it  when  laid  on  cold  grafs  grounds,  to  the  amount  of  about 
eight  quarters,  or  fixty  bufhels,  on  an  acre,  but  not  lefs. 
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Such  as  have  not  fecn  its  effe&s  in  this  way  applied, 
would  be  furprifed  at  the  large  encreafe  of  fweet  feed 
which  it  occafions  :  in  fhort,  whoever  finds  it  necefiary  to 
drefs  fuch  land,  and  can  get  malt-dufl  in  a  fufficient 
quantity,  will  do  well  to  ufe  it,  as  they  will  be  puzzled  to 
find  any  thing  in  the  extenfive  circle  of  manures  better 
adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

MANGER,  the  place  or  veflel  in  which  the  horic’s 
corn  is  put. 

MANURE,  a  general  name  for  foil  of  all  kinds  laid 
upon  land  to  improve  it.  See  Dung.,  \\  A  ■  *,./• 

The  following  Letter  fent  to  Dr.  Templeman,  Secretary  to 
the  Society  for  promoting  /iris.  See.  to  be  by  hi m  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Committee  of  Agriculture ,  in  Recommendation 
of  a  new  Manure ,  is  of  too  much  Importance  to  be  omitted 
here . 

“SIR, 

i(  As  a  farmer,  like  a  chemifl,  fhould  lofe  none  of  his 
materials,  but  make  even  his  wafhings,  runnings,  and  refi- 
duums,  turn  out  to  his  advantage,  I  have  fent  you  fomc 
account  of  an  experiment  I  have  made  in  manuring  of 
land,  which  I  beg  you  will  lay  before  the  committee  of 
agriculture,  that  they  may  communicate  it  to  others. 

“  I  am  poflefied,  Sir,  of  a  farm  of  near  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  have  in  my  yard,  what  you  ufually  fee 
in  mofl  farmers  yards,  two  recedes  or  pools,  as  refervoirs 
of  dung  and  water.  7hefe  refervoirs  in  wet  weather  are 
continually  running  over;  and  of  courfe  part  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  them  is  carried  off,  by  the  necefiary  drains, 
into  the  highways,  ditches,  and  rivers. 

“  As  much  of  the  effential  quality  of  the  dung  is  loft 
in  this  manner,  (for  part  of  the  falts,  whether  fixed  or  vo¬ 
latile,  will  be  wafhed  into  the  pools,  and  when  they  over¬ 
run,  will  be  conveyed  into  the  ditches,  &c.)  I  thought  it  a 
part  of  good  hufbandry  to  carry  this  fuperabundant  water, 
or  manure,  (for  fo  wemayjuftly  call  it)  on  my  land, 
which  I  did  by  means  of  a  watering-cart,  not  unlike  thofe 
with  which  the  roads  near  London  are  watered  in  the 
fummer-time  to  allay  the  duft. 

“  That  the  experiment  might  be  the  more  obvious  and 
certain,  I  firft  tried  it  (in  the  beginning  of  March,  1763) 
on  a  few  acres  in  the  middle  of  a  large  meadow,  and  on 
fome  lands  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field  of  wheat,  where, 
in  a  little  time,  I  found  a  confiderable  encreafe,  in  growth, 
both  of  grafs  and  grain  ;  and  at  hay  time  and  harveft,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  much  better  crops  than  what 
the  fame  lands  produced  that  were  not  fo  manured. 

“  As  a  man,  or  even  a  boy,  with  one  of  thel'e  carts,  and 
one  horfe,  may  manure  a  great  deal  of  land  in  a  day,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  near  the  yard,  I  would  recommend  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  all  my  brother  farmers  ;  for  the  expence  is  nothing, 
but  the  value  of  the  time  of  the  boy  and  the  horfe  ;  and 
the  encreafe,  by  what  I  have  fee n,  will  be  very  great. 

“  This  manure  may  be  alfo  laid,  to  great  advantage,  on 
land  that  is  frefh  fown  with  barley,  oats,  or  any  other 
grain  ;  but  on  grafs  it  fhould  be  only  laid  in  the  winter 
time,  when  the  rains  will  wafh  the  falts  off  the  blade  ;  or 
in  the  fpring,  when  the  lands  are  laid  up  for  hay  ;  as  the 
cattle  will  not  feed  on  the  grafs,  while  the  dung,  of  fait, 
adheres  to  the  blade  of  it. 

“  This  dung-water  fhould  likewife  be  carried  on  the 
land,  not  at  a  time  when  it  rains,  but  in  the  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  and  at  a  time  when  the  dung-water  in  the  pools  is 
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©f  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
falts.  By  this  means  the  land  may  be  manured  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  pools  kept  aimoft  empty  for  the 
reception  of  frefh  matter  every  time  it  rains ;  and  nothing 
will  be  loft. 

MARE,  the  female  of  the  horfe.  See  the  article  Horse. 

Such  mares  as  are  defigned  for  breeding,  ought  to  be  as 
free  from  defedts  as  poflible,  andfliould,  no  more  than  the 
ftallions,  have  either  moon-eyes,  watery-eyes,  or  blood- 
fhot-eyes  ;  they  fhould  have  no  fplint,  fpavin,  or  curb, 
nor  any  natural  imperfection  ;  for  the  colts  will  take  after 
them  :  but  choice  fhould  be  made  of  the  belt  and  ableft, 
the  moft  high  fpirited,  beft  coloured,  and  fineft  fhaped  ; 
and  the  natural  defedts  that  may  be  in  the  ftallion,  fhould 
be  amended  in  the  mare,  as  well  as  that  which  is  amifs  in 
the  mare  fhould  be  amended  in  the  ftallion. 

As  for  her  age,  fhe  may  be  covered  when  three  years 
old;  but  the  moft  convenient  time  is  after  four,  when  fhe 
will  nourifh  her  colt  beft ;  and  though  fhe  may  breed  till 
fhe  is  thirteen,  yet  fhe  is  not  fit  for  it  when  fhe  is  paft  ten, 
for  the  colt  of  an  old  mare  is  commonly  heavy.  Before  a 
mare  is  covered,  fhe  fhould  beinthehoufe  about  fix  weeks, 
during  which  time  fhe  fhould  be  well  fed  with  good  hay 
and  oats  well  fifted ;  and  in  order  to  render  her  conception 
the  more  certain,  near  a  quart  of  blood  may  be  taken 
from  each  fide  of  her  neck,  about  five  or  fix  days  before 
covering.  Another  method  to  bring  a  mare  in  feafon  and 
make  her  retain,  is  to  give  her,  for  the  fpaceof  eight  days 
before  you  bring  her  to  the  horfe,  about  two  quarts  of 
hemp-feed  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at  night;  and  if 
flie  refufes  to  eat  it,  to  mingle  it  with  a  little  bran  or  oats, 
or  elfe  to  let  her  faft  for  a  while:  and  if  the  ftallion  alfo 
eat  of  it,  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  generation. 

Mares  go  with  foal  eleven  months  and  as  many  days  as 
they  are  years  old  ;  and  therefore  the  propereft  time  for 
covering  them  is  in  the  beginning  of  June,  that  fhe  may 
foal  the  May  following,  when  there  will  be  plenty  of 
grafs,  which  will  afford  the  mares  a  great  abundance  of 
milk  for  nourifhing  their  foals :  but  a  mare  fhould  never  be 
covered  while  fhe  is  bringing  up  herfoal,  becaufe  the  foal 
to  which  fhe  is  giving  fuck,  as  well  as  that  in  her  belly, 
will  be  prejudiced  by  it,  and  fhe  herfelf  fooner  fpent. 
After  covering,  let  her,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  have 
the  fame  diet  as  before,  and  kept  clean  in  the  ftable  till  the 
middle  of  May,  with  her  feet  well  pared  and  thin  fhod  : 
take  her  in  again  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  if  not 
before,  and  keep  her  to  the  end  of  her  foaling.  If  fhe 
cannotjreadily  bring  forth,  hold  her  noftrils  fo  as  to  flop 
her  taking  wind  ;  and  if  that  will  not  do,  diffolve  mad¬ 
der,  to  the  quantity  of  a  walnut,  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and 
give  it  her  warm.  In  cafe  flie  cannot  void  her  fecundine, 
or  after-burden,  boil  two  or  three  handfuls  of  fennel  in 
running  water,  then  put  half  a  pint  of  that  liquor  into  as 
much  fack,  or,  for  want  thereof,  into  a  pint  of  ale,  with 
a  fourth  part  of  fallad-oil,  mixed  together,  and  pour  it 
luke-warm  into  her  noftrils,  holding  them  dole  for  fome 
time :  otherwife  give  her  green  wheat,  or  rye,  the  laft  of 
which  is  beft. 

If  the  mare  has  but  little  milk,  boil  as  much  as  you  can 
get  from  her,  with  the  leaves  of  lavender  and  fpike,  and 
bathe  the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  the  knobs  and  knots  are 
difl'olved.  She  fhould  now  drink  only  whitewater  (which 
is  bran  put  into  water  ;)  give  her  alfo  fweet  mafhes  :  and 
a  month  after  foaling,  Jet  her  have  a  mafh  with  fome 
brimftone  or  favin  in  it. 
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MARLE,  a  kind  of  dry,  foft,  fofiile  earth,  ufcd  in 
manuring  land. 

Marie  is  either  grey,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  red,  or 
mixed,  and  is  known  by  its  pure  and  uncompounded  na¬ 
ture  :  befides  which,  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  other, 
marks,  fuch  as,  its  breaking  into  little  fquare  bits  :  its  fat¬ 
ing  eafily  to  peices,  by  the  force  of  a  blow,  or  upon  being 
expofed  to  the  fun  or  froft  ;  its  feeling  fat  and  undtuous  ; 
and  its  looking,  when  dry,  after  having  been  expofed  to  the 
weather  for  fome  time,  as  if  it  was  covered  with  a  hoar- 
froft,  or  fprinkled  with  fine  fait.  Even  when  mixed  with 
the  land  intended  to  be  manured  by  it,  the  wholefurface  of 
the  foil  will  have  that  whitifh  appearance.  But  the  moft 
unerring  way  to  judge  of  marie,  and  know  it  from  any 
other  fuftance  that  may  refemblc  it,  is,  to  break  a  piece 
as  big  as  a  large  nutmeg,  and,  when  it  is  quite  dry,  drop 
it  into  a  glafs  of  clear  water,  where,  if  it  be  the  right  fort, 
it  will  foon  diffolve  into  a  foft  and  aimoft  impalpable  pap, 
fhooting  up  many  fparkles  to  the  furface  of  the  water. 
Some  marles  effervefee  but  little  with  acids  :  but  they 
fhould  always  be  put  to  that  trial ;  becaufe  the  more  they 
effervefee  with  them,  the  more  valuable  they  are  as  ma¬ 
nures.  In  hot  weather,  good  marie  will  flake  with  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  like  lime  ;  efpecially  if  any  rain  follows  a 
hot-day. 

The  farmers  in  StafFordfhire  reckon  the  foft  blue  marie, 
which  is  moft  commonly  found  under  clay,  or  low  black 
ground,  at  the  depth  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  the  beft  for 
arable  land,  and  the  grey  fort  the  beft  for  pafture.  That 
which  is  of  a  brownifh  colour,  with  blue  veins  in  it,  and 
little  lumps  of  chalk  or  lime-ftone,  generally  lying  under 
ftift  clays,  and  very  hard  to  dig,  is  moft  efteemed  in 
Chefhire.  The  marie  which  is  ufually  found  at  the  depth 
of  about  two  feet,  or  a  yard,  on  the  fides  of  hills,  and  in 
wet  boggy  grounds  which  have  a  light  fand  in  them,  is 
very  fat  and  clofe,  and  reckoned  the  ftrongeftof  all  marles ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  particularly  good  for  fandy  lands. 
This  is  commonly  called  peat-marle,  or  delving-marle. 
The  paper-marie,  as  it  is  fometimes called,  frequently  lies 
near  coals,  and  flakes  like  leaves  or  pieces  of  brown  paper, 
than  which  it  is  of  a  fomewhat  lighter  colour.  That 
which  fome  Avriters  call  clay-marle,  becaufe  it  looks  like 
clay,  is  very  fat,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  chalk-ftones. 
Steel-marie  breaks  of  itielf  into  fquare  cubical  bits.  Thefe 
two  laft  kinds  generally  lie  under  fand  or  clay  ;  fometimes 
about  a  yard  deep  under  the  former,  but  often  much 
deeper  under  the  latter. 

Stone,  flate,  or  fiag-marle,  which  is  a  kind  of  foft  ftone 
or  rather  flate,  ofablueifh  colour,  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  beft.  It  eafily  difiblves  with  froft  or  rain,  is  found 
near  rives  and  on  the  fides  of  hills,  and  is  a  very  lad¬ 
ing  manure.  An  ingenious  gentleman,  palling  lately 
through  Bedfordfhire,  obferved,  that  the  people  employ¬ 
ed  to  mend  the  highways,  were  laying  upon  them  a 
blueifh  kind  of  ftone.  Struck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
appearance,  he  ftopt,  took  up  a  lump,  and  foon  found 
it  to  be  this  blue  marie,  which  the  ignorant  peafants 
were  ufing  inftead  of  realftone.  The  confequence  was, 
that,  when  he  returned  the  fame  way  fome  time  after,  a 
heavy  Ihower  having  fallen,  the  whole  road  where  this 
fubftance  had  been  fo  injudicioufly  fpread,  was  become  a 
perfcdl  quagmire. 

Mr.  Markham  reckons  four  forts  of  marie,  in  Sufltx  ; 
viz.  grey,  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  The  blue  is  accounted 
the  beft,  the  yellow  next,  and  then  the  grey.  The  red  is 
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the  lead  durable.  A  great  deal  of  the  marie  In  the  north 
country  runs  much  upon  the  loam  ;  but  that  in  Suffex  is 
more  like  fuller’s  earth,  and  therefore  mud  certainly  be  the 
fatted. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  he  faw  a  fample  of  marie  from 
Derbyfhire,  which  was  very  fat,  though  it  contained  fo 
much  fand,  that,  when  wet,  it  could  not  be  worked  into 
a  ball,  or  be  made  to  hold  together.  This  marie  did  very 
well  upon  clayey  land,  becaufe  it  was  of  an  opening 
quality. 

In  many  parts  of  mod  counties  in  England,  marie 
difcovers  itfelf  to  the  mod  negligent  eye  ;  particularly 
on  die  fades  of  broken  hills,  or  deep,  hollow  roads. 
Many  rivers  are  bordered  with  a  vad  treafure,  which  is 
plundered  by  every  food.  Boggy  lauds  frequently  cover 
it  5  and,  in  them,  it  feldom  lies  above  three  feet  deep.  It 
is  fomewhat  lower  under  did'  clays,  and  marfhy  level 
grounds.  The  lowed  parts  of  mod  Tandy  lands  abound 
with  it,  fometimes  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  fome- 
times  at  feven,  nine,  or  more.  The  depth  of  the  marie 
itfelf  can  feldom  be  found ;  for  when  die  upper  crud  of 
the  earth  is  removed,  all  that  can  be  feen,  or  dug,  is  marie, 
to  fo  great  a  depth,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  indances  of 
a  marie-pit’s  having  been  exhauded. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  ditches  which 
inclofe  a  field,  dug  fo  deep  that  they  have  penetrated  fix  or 
ieven  inches  into  a  bed  of  marie,  without  the  farmer’s 
taking  any  notice  of  it ;  though  the  extraordinary  fhoot- 
ingand  encreafe  of  the  grafs  which  is  put  forth  by  the  marie 
thrown  up  on  the  fides  of  the  bank,  might,  one  would 
think,  be  a  means  of  difcovering  it.  Where  the  marie  is 
thus  accidentally  difclofed,  it  not  only  turfs  the  fides  and 
tops  of  the  banks,  and  thereby  fecures  them  againd  all  in¬ 
juries  of  the  weather,  but  makes  the  grafs  grow  fo  long  and 
thick,  diat,  when  beaten  down  by  winds,  it  hangs  as  if 
it  thatched  the  earth  which  nouridied  it,  and  carries  off  the 
rain,  without  letting  any  great  quantity  penetrate  through 

The  marquis  of  Turbilly,  in  his  excellent  direftions  for 
clearing  and  breaking  up  land,  recommends,  for  boring  it 
(in  order  to  know  what  different  layers  of  earth,  ores, 
quarries,  fprings,  &c.  lie  underneath,  and  at  what  depth, 
by  which  means  the  better  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
plants  mod  proper  for  the  foil),  an  indrument  of  his  own 
inventing,  as  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  has  yet  been 
thought  of  for  that  purpofe.  A  defcription  of  it  may  be 
of  fervice  to  every  ingenious  improver  of  land.  See  the 
article  Borer. 

Marie  is  very  common  in  Ireland,  where  it  feldom  lies 
above  a  foot  or  two  below  the  furface  of  the  foil ;  luckily 
for  that  country,  which  is  extremely  boggy.  But  in 
Irance,  though  they  have  marie  in  many  places,  they  are 
oiten  ooliged  to  dig  tor  it  very  deep,  particularly  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  ol  Artois,  where  it  generally  lies  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
under  ground,  in  beds  about  five  feet  thick,  at  the  bottom 
ot  which  frequently  is  water,  which  breaks  in  upon  the 
workmen.  On  account  of  this  great  depth  of  the  marie- 
pits  there,  extraordinary  care  is  taken  to  fet  up  marks,  and 
rail  them  in,  to  prevent  the  fatal  accidents  which  might 
otherwife  happen.  The  fame  is,  indeed,  done  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  not  fo  drift! y  as  it  ought  to  be. 

^Authors  differ  widely  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  the 
manner  of  ufing  almoft  all  the  manures  they  treat  of ; 
points  which  mud,  in  a  very  great  meafure,  depend  on  the 
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quality  of  the  foil,  and  the  drength  of  the  manure,  of 
whatever  kind  it  be,  and  in  which  experience  will  ever  be 
the  judicious  farmer’s  fured  guide.  In  marling,  it  is  parti¬ 
cularly  neceflarytofind  the  true  proportion  which  the  land 
requires,  and  better  to  err  in  laying  on  too  little,  than  too 
much  ;  becaufe,  more  may  be  added  at  pleafure ;  whereas 
by  over-doing  it,  the  fird  year's  crop  often  fails,  becaufe  the 
body  of  the  marie  has  not  been  fufficiently  opened ;  and,  in 
that  cafe,  it  will  fometimes  be  two  or  three  years  before  the 
ground  comes  to  a  proper  temper.  rl  he  bed  directions 
that  can  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  the  application  of  this 
manure  to  light  foils,  is,  to  lay  on  the  quantity  which  will 
give  the  degree  of  cohefion  wanted  in  thofe  foils.  A  ge¬ 
neral  rule  cannot  he  laid  down  in  this  refpeft ;  becaufe,  die 
quantity  of  marie  requifite  toeffeft  the  defired  end,  mud 
be  different,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  lightnefs  of  the 
foil. 

Pliny  fpeaks  of  marie  as  afpecies of  improvement  known 
to  the  Greeks,  but  more  peculiar  to  Britain  and  Gaul. 
He  calls  it,  the  fat  of  the  earth,  and  compares  it  to  the 
glands  in  the  human  body,  which  are  lapped  in  a  coat  of 
fat.  As  this  manure,  fo  far  as  we  can  find,  was  not  ufed, 
and  probably  not  to  be  found,  in  Italy,  it  fhews  how  at¬ 
tentive  the  Romans  were  to  agriculture,  wherever  they 
carried  their  victorious  arms ;  fince,  notwithdanding  the 
continual  alarms  they  lived  in  from  die  natives  here  and  in 
Gaul,  they  found  time  to  difeover  and  perfeft  a  means  of 
improving  land,  particularly  fuitedto  the  foil  and  climate* 
and,  of  all  others,  the  cheaped  and  mod  lading. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeft,  we  muftobferve,  with  Hr* 
Home,  that  a  body  very  fimilar  to  marie  in  its  appearance, 
but  efientiaJJy  different  in  its  effefts,  is  often  found  in  the 
fame  bed  with  the  bed  mark.  It  is  of  a  darkifh  led  co¬ 
lour.  Inftead  of  fertilizing  the  earth,  it  renders  even  the 
bed  foils  incapable  of  bearing  any  kind  of  vegetables* 
for  many  after.  I  have  feen,  fays  that  gentleman,  the 
fpots  on  which  it  was  laid,  entirely  barren  three  years  after  j. 
and  have  heardof  its  bad  effefts  continuinginotherplaces 
for  a  much  longer  time  ;  nor  is  it  certain  when  they  will 
ceafe.  A  body  fo  very  dedruftive  to  agriculture,  deferves 
to  be  well  characterized,  in  order  to  its  being  ihunned  ; 
and  fhould  be  thoroughly  examined,  that  we  may  know 
whence  proceeds  this  noxious  quality,  and  how  to  cure  is 
when  it  has  taken  place. 

Marie  takes  a  fmooth  polifh  from  the  indrument  with 
which  it  is  wrought.  A  piece  of  this  taken  up,  when  it 
has  not  been  much  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air* 
differs  greatly  in  tade  from  marie.  Indead  of  the  fmooth 
unftous  tade  of  the  latter,  it  is  acid,  and  remarkably 
adringent.  It  agrees  with  marie,  in  crumbling  in  water 
but  differs  remarkably  from  it  in  not  railing  any  effervef- 
cence  with  acids,  nor  in  the  lead  dedroying  their  acidity. 

It  turns  the  fyrup  of  violets  red ;  which  fhews  that  it  con¬ 
tains  an  acid :  whereas  marie,  like  all  abforhent  earth, 
gives  it  a  green  colour.  The  trying  of  marie  with  acids, 
is  therefore  the  more  neceffary,  to  guard  againd  ufmg 
this  pernicious  fubdance. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  by  the  doftor,  that 
this  pernicious  fubdance  confids  of  an  earthy  body  like 
clay,  about  an  eighteenth  part  of  fait  of  deel,  and  a  final! 
proportion  of  the  vitriolic  acid :  from  whence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  good  mark  is  the  proper  cure  where  this  noxi¬ 
ous  earth  has  been  inadvertently  ufed;  becaufe  it  correfts 
the  acid,  and  decoropofes  the  felt. 

The 
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The  following  account  of  marie  was  fent  by  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman  to  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum 

RuJIUum. 

A  Jhort  Dijfertation  on  Marie. 

It  is  taken  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  fevcral 
depths,  is  of  divers  colours  as  after  named,  and  fome  forts 
have  often  two  or  three  colours  intermixed.  It  is  un£lu- 
ous,  of  a  flippery  nature,  and  in  goodnefs  pure;  foon  re¬ 
lents  after  rain,  and,  when  dry,  flackeus  like  lime,  ano 
at  laft  diffolves  into  the  fineft  powder. 

I  intend  to  leave  with  you  fome  fpecimens  of  two  kinds 
of  marie  (which  you  may  give  to  the  gentlemen  or  farmers 
who  defire  them):  they  are  wrhat  1  have  collected  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  which  county  abounds  with  good  marie  ;  but  it  is 
not  ufed  by  the  gentry,  or  farmers,  fo  much  as  it  ought, 
becaufe  they  have  fo1  readily  dung,  foot,  allies,  and  other 
compofts,  from  London. 

In  order  to  dil'cover  marie,  the  beft  way  is  to  ufe  the 
auger,  and  obferve  the  ftrata  taken  up  from  time  to  time 

by  it.  * 

I  have  found,  after  I  have  got  through  the  furface,  which 
is  about  a  fpade  and  half  deep,  that  the  next  earth  was  a 
very  ftrong,  coarfe,  bed  of  clay,  five  or  fix  feet  deep ; 
afterwards,  getting  through  it,  the  auger  brought  up 
marie,  viz.  that  which  appears  of  a  fine  light-brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  fome  of  it  mixed  with  blue  veins  (which  I  will 
here  call  pigeon  marie,  by  way  of  diftin£tion) :  here  was 
a  bed  of  this  pigeon  marie  of  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  and 
after  that  followed  another  kind  of  marie,  which  I  will 
call  toad  marie,  by  way  of  difthitlion ;  this  is  heavier, 
and  without  any  veins  of  blue. 

When  either  of  thefe  marles  are  dug  out  of  the  pit,  the 
fpade  cuts  them  like  fo  much  foap ;  and  the  laft-named 
marie  look  very  blackifli  and  dark,  and  may  be,  and  I 
believe  i6,  in  fome  countries,  called  toad  marie,  from  its 
refemblance  in  colour  to  that  animal ;  but  this  marie  being 
expofed  to  the  air  alters  the  colour  very  much.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  ftrongeft  marie. 

Maries  may  be  difcovered  fometimes  near  the  furface, 
by  carefully  observing  the  ditches  and  fences  of  your 

lands.  .  . 

It  is  frequently  found  near  rivers,  or  brooxs,  and 
fometimes  may  be  difcovered  on  the  banks  of  fuch 
waters. 

To  know  when  you  have  found  true  Marie ,  try  it  by  Air , 
Fire ,  and  Water  ^  or  Vinegar. 

Firft,  By  expofing  a  large  lump  of  three  or  four  pounds 
in  the  air,  which,  if  true  marie,  will,  in  a  little  time,  by 
the  nitre,  dews,  &c.  break  into  fmall  parts ;  and  there  will 
be  an  hoary,  or  white,  congelation  on  that  part  of  it  which 
is  expofed  to  the  fun. 

Secondly,  When  your  marie  is  dry,  break  it  into  fmall 
particles,  and  put  an  handful  into  an  hot  coal  fire,  and  it 
will  crackle  as  if  fo  much  fait  had  been  put  therein. 

Thirdly,  Place  a  piece  of  the  dried  marie  in  a  glafs, 
and  thereon  gently  pour  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it. 
If  true  marie,  it  will  then  gradually  moulder,  and  diffolve 
into  a  liquid  foap.  Let  not  the  glafs  be  fhaken,  that 
you  may  obferve  the  ebullition  (which  is  material) ;  01 
you  may,  in  like  manner,  try  it  with  vinegar,  where  the 
effervefcence,  or  Itruggling,  will  be  much  ftronger  than 
i»  water. 
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The  Virtues  of  Marie. 

It  is  the  beft  manure  for  fandy,  dry,  gravelly,  or  light 
lands  of  any  kind.  It  is  excellent  for  moiTy  lands.  It  is, 
indeed,  good  for  all  other  lands,  of  what  nature  foever, 
even  clay,  provided  care  be  taken  in  laying  on  a  proper 
quantity,  and  that  the  fame  be  well  difl'olved. 

Care  mull  be  taken  in  the  quantity  ufed  ;  if  too  little, 
you  may  eafily  add ;  but  if  too  much  is  laid  on  the  land, 
you  cannot  take  it  away. 

It  is  ufed  in  fome  countries  for  arable  lands  only  :  yet  it 
is  as  good  for  grafs  or  pafture  lands,  but  does  not  the  firft, 
and  feldom  till  the  fecond  year,  fhew  forth  its  utility ;  and 
then  you  will  obferve  the  grafs  to  {hoot  out  a  dark,  or 
blackifh  colour,  which  afterwards  turns  to  the  fineft 
green ;  and  with  it  come  up  quantities  of  white  clover- 
grafs,  which  hath  occafipned  me  fome  difficulty  with 
the  farmers  to  convince  them  I  had  not  fown  the  clover- 
feed. 

If  lands  are  properly  marled,  they  will  continue  good 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  for  die  plough  j  and  for  pafture, 
or  grafs-lands,  much  longer. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  plough  be  not  fuffered 
to  enter  into  the  land  till  the  marie  is  thoroughly  dif- 
folved. 

Fifh  thrive  prodigioufly,  and  grow  fatter  in  marle-pit* 
than  any  other  ponds. 

Quantities  to  be  ufed. 

A  great  difficulty  this  to  afeertain  the  quantity. 

In  fome  countries  they  will  tell  you  of  laying  three 
hundred  loads  to  an  acre,  others  more,  others  lefs ;  but 
they  no  where  afeertain  what  is  a  load.  In  Chefhire  and 
Lancafhire  their  loads  are  fcarcely  fix  bulhels,  and  they 
ufe  a  fmall  cart  made  for  the  purpofe,,  drawn  by  two  or 
three  fmall  horfes. 

If  the  land  is  gravelly,  fandy,  or  light,  let  as  much  be 
laid  on  it  as  will  make  a  good  thick  coat  to  bind  and  ftiffen 
the  foil. 

But  let  the  land  be  what  it  will,  fo  much  (hould,  in  all 
events,  be  laid  on  as  will  make  a  thin  coat  over  the  entire 
furface. 

Upon  my  lands,  which  are  erafs  and  pafture,  of  a 
tolerable  mould,  on  a  clayey  foil,  and  which  were  left, 
about  eight  years  fince,  in  a  bad  plight,  by  the  late  te¬ 
nant,  I  firft  attempted  to  lay  ten  loads  to  every  acre,  (by 
a  load  I  mean  as  much  as  three  large,  well-fed,  ftrong 
horfes  could  draw)  but  found  it  was  too  little,  and  would 
not  meet  in  the  fpreading. 

I  immediately  doubled  the  quantity,  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards  I  added  another  coat  of  fifteen  loads  more  to  every 
acre,  and  find  it  anfwers  very  well  for  hay  and  pafture.  I 
need  not  fay  horfes  and  cows  are  fonder  of  this  hay  and 
grafs  than  of  that  wherein  the  dung  may  be  tailed  and 
fmelt. 

A  work  of  this  kind  fhould  be  fet  about  by  the  end  of 
Auguft,  or  beginning  of  September  ;  and  the  loads  fhould 
be  fhot  into,  fmall  heaps,  as  the  Middlefex  farmers  fhoot 
their  dung,  viz.  two  or  three  bufhels  in  each  heap  ;  and 
a  man  muft  be  ready  to  feparate  it,  that  the  nitre,  air* 
dews,  and  rain,  coming  on  the  large  pieces,  may  aft, 
and  caufe  them  to  break,  as  of  themfelves,  into  fmaller 
parts. 

After  the  marie  has  been  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  you 

fee  that  the  air,  nitre,  &c.  have  loofened  the  great  lumps* 

and 
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and  they  are  ready,  on  a  flight  touch,  to  fall  into  pieces, 
a  perfon  fhould  be  ordered  (when  the  weather  and  marie 
are  quite  dry)  to  break  and  fpread  the  pieces  to  complete 
your  coat ;  and  you  fhould  avoid  as  much  as  poiTible,  leav¬ 
ing  any  large  pieces  to  lie  and  difl'olve  without  being  fpread 
on  the  furface,  but  caufe  them  to  unite  therewith. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  and  in  dry  weather,  I 
caufe  an  old  gate  to  be  well  buffed,  and  a  heavy  weight 
laid  on  it,  to  be  drawn  by  one  horfe  over  the  whole  field, 
in  order  that  every  part  may  have  its  due  proportion. 

If  you  intend  to  plough  your  lands,  the  preceding  cau¬ 
tions  are  not  fo  neceflary,  as  the  plough  and  harrows  will 
fpread  and  intermix  the  marie  with  the  foil  fufficiently ; 
but  if  you  ufe  the  drill-plough,  the  above  hints  may  be 
ufeful. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  give  an  exad  and  full  hiftory 
of  marie,  its  virtues  and  ufes,  and  to  fhew  that  it  was  ufed 
by  the  Romans,  and  many  years  difcontinued,  and  efpe- 
cially  till  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter  were  united, 
and  then  revived  in  fome  few  counties  ;  and  the  great  be¬ 
nefits  received  by  marling  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  within 
a  few  years  paft. 

We  very  well  know  that  gentlemen  and  farmers  are  a 
long  while  ere  they  care  to  venture  on  the  pradice  o  : 
marling  from  theory,  and  principally  from  not  having  feen 
or  known  what  is,  .and  what  is  not,  true  and  genuine 
marie,  and  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  rules  or 
modes  to  judge  and  determine  upon  it:  therefore,  if  this 
fhort  account  will  obviate  their  doubts,  and  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  vegetation, 
and  pafturage,  my  defign  is  anfwered. 

There  are  variety  of  colours  in  marie,  viz.  blue,  white, 
yellow,  red,  and  other  colours,  which  make  no  materia 
difference,  provided  they  be  earthy  and  fat,  or  flippery  as 
foap,  and  as  free  as  poffible  from  a  mixture  of  fand,  gravel, 
or  Rone.  •  b 

DICE  MARLR,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Staf- 
fordffire  to  a  reddifh  marie,  that  breaks  into  fmall  fquare 
pieces  like  dice,  or  into  thin  flakes,  in  the  manner  of  lead 
ore,  and  looks  fmooth  on  the  furface. 

MARSHA  Lands,  a  fort  of  paflureorgrazinggrounds, 
lying  near  the  fea,  rivers,  or  fens. 

As  to  lands  lying  near  rivers,  the  great  improvement  of 
them  is  their  being  overflowed,  which  brings  the  foil  of  the 
uplands  upon  them,  fothat  they  need  no  other  mending, 
though  kept  conflantly  mowed.  The  great  inconveniency 
of  thefe  lands  is  their  being  fubjed  to  floods,  which  high 
hills  near  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  the  long  courfe  of  them, 
befpeak  to  be  frequent:  and,  though  the  richeft  land  gene¬ 
rally  lies  near  fuch  rivers,  yet  there  is  the  greateft  danger 
of  the  crops  being  fpoiled,  efpecially  when  they  are  not 
inclofed,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fed  with  cattle.  This, 
when  feeding  bears  any  thing  of  a  price,  would  be  the  very 
befl  way  of  managing  thefe  uncertain  lands  j  and  inclofing 
them  would  be  highly  beneficial  on  this  account.  Morti¬ 
mer's  Hufbandry. 

The  marfh-lands  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  many  other  parts 
of  England,  produce  a  fort  of  grafs,  which  feed  fheep  in  a 
better  manner  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  land,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  fize,  and  the  quantity  of  wool.  The  fheep 
about  Grimfby,  and  fome  other  places  in  this  county,  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  lufly  wool,  or,  as  they  call  it,  wool  of  fo  large 
a  ftaple,  that  three  or  four  fleeces  ufually  make  a  tod  of 
twenty-eight  pounds  weight.  Several  hundred  loads  of 
this  wool  are  yearly  carried  from  thefe  places  to  Norfolk, 
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.Suffolk,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  cloth 
manufadurers.  They  fend  this  in  large  packs,  which  they 
call  pockets,  each  containing  about  five  and  twenty  hun¬ 
dred  weight.  Pbilof  Tranf.  Numb.  223. 

When  marfh  lands  lie  flat,  it  is  neceflary  for  the  owner 
to  keep  all  the  water  he  can  from  them.  The  fea-water  in 
particular  is  to  be  kept  from  them  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and 
this  is  ufually  done  at  a  very  great  expence,  by  high  banks 

Two  things  greatly  wanting  in  thefe  lands,  in  general, 
are  good  fhelter  for  the  cattle,  and  freff  water.  The  care- 
ful  farmer  may,  however,  in  a  great  meafure  obviate  thefe 
by  digging  in  proper  places,  large  ponds  to  receive  the  rain 
water,  and  by  planting  trees  and  hedges  in  certain  places 
towards  the  fea,  where  they  may  not  only  afford  {belter 
for  the  cattle,  but  keep  off  the  fea  breezes,  which  often 
will  cut  off  the  tops  of  all  the  grafs  in  thefe  places,  and 
make  it  look  as  if  mowed. 

Thefe  lands  fatten  cattle  the  fooneft  of  any,  and  they 
preferve  fheep  from  the  rot.  It  would  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  them,  if  there  were  raifed,  in  the  middle  of  every 
large  marfh,  banks  of  earth  in  a  crofs,  or  in  the  form  of 
two  femi- circles,  and  thefe  planted  with  trees;  thefe 
would  ferve  as  a  fhelter  for  cattle,  let  the  wind  blow  from 
what  quarter  it  would,  and  would  foon  repay  the  expence 
of  making. 

There  are,  in  different  parts  of  England,  very  large 
quantities  of  land  upon  the  fea-coaffs  that  would  be  worth 
taking  in,  though  no  one  has  yet  thought  ofdoingit.  The 
coafts  about  Bofton,  Spalding,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Lincolnfhire,  give  frequent  inftances  of  this,  where  the 
fea  falls  from  the  land,  fo,  that  on  the  outfide  of  the  fea 
walls,  on  the  owfe,  where  every  tide  the  fait  water  comes, 
there  grows  a  great  deal  of  good  grafs,  and  the  owfe  is 
firm  to  ride  upon  when  the  water  is  upon  it. 

This  owfe,  when  taken  in,  hardly  finks  any  thing  at 
all,  and  they  dig  the  walls  from  the  outfide  of  it,  all  the 
earth  they  are  made  of  being  taken  from  thence,  and  the 
fea,  in  a  few  tides,  filling  it  up  again:  and  though  the 
fea,  at  high  water,  comes  only  to  the  foot  of  the  bank, 
yet  once  in  a  year  or  two,  fome  extraordinary  tides  go  over 
the  banks,  though  they  are  ten  feet  high.  Thefe  banks 
are  fifty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  at  the 
top  ;  and  the  common  price  of  making  them  is  three  ffil- 
lings  a  pole,  the  earth  being  all  carried  in  wheel-barrows, 
and  face  towards  the  fea,  where  the  greateft  Hope  is,  being 
turfed.  Mortimer' $  Hufbandry. 

MATFELLON.  See  Blue  Bottle. 

MAY-WEED,  a  wild  fpecies  of  chamomile,  a  trail- 
ing  perennial  plant,  which  puts  outs  roots  from  its  branch es- 
as  they  lie  on  the  ground.  By  this  means,  and  by  {batter¬ 
ings  its  feeds  long  before  the  corn  is  ripe,  it  fpreads  and 
multiplies  greatly.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  thence  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  May-weed. 

The  means  of  extirpating  it  are,  furnmer  fallows,  re¬ 
peated  good  harrowing,  and  burning  the  colleded  roots, 
as  before  direded,  in  fimilar  cafes,  or,  which  will  be 
found  ftill  more  effedual,  the  frequent  hoeings  pradifed 
the  New  Hufbandry.  What  efcapes  thefe  clearings 
fhould  be  very  carefully  pulled  up  by  hand  ;  for  the  com¬ 
mon  weeding-hook  will  not  go  deep  enough  to  take  out 
the  whole  of  the  long  fldnder  tap  root  of  this  plant,  of 
which  every  remaining  bit  that  has  a  knot  in  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  new  {hoots.  Nor  ought  the  farmer  to  regret  this 
fmall  additional  expence,  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  moft 

fatal 
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fatal  enemies  Ins  corn  can  have.  Mr.  Lille  allures  us,  that  | 
as  good  a  crop  of  wheat  as  one  would  wilh  to  fee  ail  j 
the  winter  time  was,  to  his  knowledge,  fo  deltroyed  by 
the  coming  up  of  May-weeds  and  poppies  in  the  fpring 
and  fummer,  that  it  did  not  at  laft  yield  fo  much  as  the 
feed. 

MEAD,  a  liquor  made  of  honey,  and  held  in  great 
eftimation  by  moft  of  the  northern  nations,  but  perhaps 
not  efteemed  here  fo  much  as  it  might  deferve,  if  due  care 
was  taken  to  prepare  it  properly. 

All  the  writers  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  this  fubje£l, 
have  given  into  a  capital  error  with  regard  to  the  (Length 
of  this  liquor,  by  directing  too-great  a  proportion  of  ho¬ 
ney  to  be  diUclvt'd  in  the  water.  The  ufual  pra£tice  of 
making  it  fo  (Long  to  bear  an  egg,  is  very  wrong.  The 
liquor  is  thereby  rendered  a  meer  Hum,  and  this  bad  qua¬ 
lity  is  Hill  increafed  by  the  long  boiling  generally  praclifed. 
It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  procure  honey  fo  pure,  but  that 
ibme  bee-bread,  wax,  or  other  fubftance,  is  mixed  with  it ; 
and  this  cannot  be  perfe&ly  feparated  from  it,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  but  by  boiling.  On  this  account  the  boiling  of 
mead  feems  indifputably  neceflary.  In  order  the  more 
effectually  to  feparate  thefe  impurities  from  the  liquor,  it 
w  ill  be  advifable  to  mix  feme  whites  of  eggs  with  it  before 
it  is  put  on  the  lire,  and  it  will  be  particularly  neceffary  to 
(kim  off  the  thick  feum  that  rifes,  the  moment  the  liquor 
begins  to  boil ;  and  this  muff  be  attentively  continued  fo 
long  as  it  boils.  The  only  intention  of  boiling  being  here 
to  feparate  the  impurities,  and  to  make  a  perfe£l  union  of 
the  water  and  the  honey,  both  which  purpofes  are  very 
loon  obtained,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  boiling  need 
be  of  but  very  fhort  duration.  This  becomes  here  more 
particularly  neceflary,  becaufe  the  liquor  will  be  the  lefs 
difpofed  to  ferment  kindly,  the  longer  the  boiling  has  been 
continued.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fingle  article  of 
Jong  boiling,  that  mead  has  hitherto  lain  under  fo  great 
diferedit ;  becaufe  it  then  never  fermented  fufficiently  to 
take  off  its  lufeious  fweetnefs  ;  whereas,  had  it  under¬ 
gone  a  due  fermentation,  that  fweetnefs  would  have 
gone  off,  and  the  mead  would  have  attained  a  fine  racy 
flavour. 

Some  notable  houfewives  have  added  hops  to  their  mead. 
This  helps  to  take  off  its  fweetnefs,  and,  as  the  bitternefs 
of  the  hop  goes  off,  gives  it  a  pleafant  flavour.  A  ferment 
is  here,  as  in  all  liquors  that  are  boiled,  generally  wanted 
to  bring  on  a  perfe£l  fermentation  :  but  as  the  leaft  taint 
in  the  ferment  is  communicated  to  the  whole  liquor, 
particular  care  fhould  be  taken  that  it  be  very  fweet  and 
good.  Mead,  judicioufly  managed  on  thefe  principles, 
will  keep  for  years,  and  be  improved  by  age.  The  rack¬ 
ing,  fining,  &c.  of  this  liquor,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
other  white  wines. 

MEADOW,  a  general  name  for  pafture  or  grafs- 
lands,  annually  mown  for  hay  ;  but  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  lands  which  are  fo  low  as  to  be  too  moift  for 
cattle  to  graze  upon  them  in  winter,  without  breaking 
the  fward. 

Meadows,  being  generally  enriched  with  the  fine  mould 
waflied  down  from  the  adjacent  rifing  grounds,  are  ufually 
of  a  good  foil,  and  fehiom  require  any  other  improvement, 
than  the  removing  of  temporary  imperfections.  But  they 
rnay  Iikewife  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  Hand  in  need  of  a 
more  particular  treatment:  as  is  the  cafe  when  their  fur- 
face  is  a  moffy  loofe  earth,  or  when  it  is  of  a  binding  or 
clayey  quality. 
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If,  through  long  negleCt,  a  coarfe  ftrong  grafs,  ruffes, 
or  other  huffy  plants,  be  fuffered  to  remain  upon  the 
ground  till  they  rot  there,  they  will,  in  fome  years,  form 
a  loofe  fpongy  iubftance,  fomewhat  refembling  mofs.  In 
this  cafe,  the  firft  neceflary  ftep  is  to  pare  off  and  bum 
that  loofe  furface,  or  at  leaft  fo  much  of  it  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  plough  afterwards  to  reach  the  better  foil  un¬ 
derneath.  The  manner  of  doing  this  has  already  been 
explained  fo  very  amply,  that  it  will  be  fufficient  to  add 
here,  that  this  loofe  upper  earth  muft  be  fo  (Lengthened 
as  to  afford  fufficient  (lability  to  the  roots  of  whatever 
plants  are  fown  on  it,  by  mixing  it  well,  either  with  the 
better  foil  underneath,  or  with  marie,  clay,  or  rich  loam, 
brought  to  it  from  the  neighbouring  grounds,  or  with  the 
compofts  before  direClcd  for  this  purpofe. 

If  the  foil  is  clay,  or  a  ftrong  binding  earth,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  is  much  the  fame,  whether  it  be  meadow  or  up¬ 
land  pafture.  Such  foils,  by  retaining  water  in  every  hol¬ 
low  place,  become  what  the  farmers  call  four,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  coarfe  grafs,  compofed,  as  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  of 
bad  weeds,  of  which  the  feveral  forts  of  docks  make  no 
fmall  (hare.  Although  many  of  the  meadows  produce 
a  great  burden  of  what  the  country  people  call  hay,  yet 
this  is  fit  only  for  fuch  cattle  as,  by  hard  labour  and  hun¬ 
ger,  are  driven  to  eat  it :  for  horfes  which  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  feed  on  good  hay,  will  almoft  ftarve  rather 
than  touch  this.  A  plain  proof  of  its  being  difagrceable 
to  all  cattle,  is,  that  when  they  are  turned  in,  after  it  has 
been  mowed,  we  often  fee  the  ground  covered  with  rank 
weeds,  which  they  will  not  meddle  with. 

When  a  pafture  is  in  the  (late  above  deferibed,  if  there 
is  a  fufficient  depth  of  foil  to  admit  of  it,  the  furface  (liould 
be  pared  off,  and  burnt :  and  as  fuch  places  are  ufually 
over-run  with  ant-hills,  thefe  ffould  alfo  be  burnt ;  after 
which,  by  the  addition  of  proper  manure,  and  by  the 
help  of  deep  plowing,  the  land  (liould  be  brought  into 
fine  tilth.  The  deeper  this  improvement  goes,  the 
deeper  and  more  lading  will  the  grafs  be.  We  have 
been  informed  of  a  particular  inftance  of  the  good  effects 
of  this  method,  by  which  the  gentlemen  who  pradlifed 
it  had  grafs  which  continued  for  years  in  a  ftrong  (late 
of  vegetation,  and  was  conftantly  near  a  montLfqrwarder 
than  that  of  his  neighbours,  whofe  foil  and  fitwation  were 
exadlly  the  fame. 

Let  not  any  one  be  deterred  by  the  expence  attending 
this  improvement :  for  the  crops  of  grain  and  other  plants 
taken  while  the  foil  is  thus  preparing,  will  nearly  repay  all 
the  charges,  and  the  ground  will  afterwards  yield  much 
more  plentiful  crops  of  grafs  ;  at  leaft  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  as  clayey  lands  require  more  frequent  and 
more  thorough  repairs  than  other  foils,  the  returns  of  til¬ 
lage  propdfed  by  Camillo  Tarello  will  be  the  moft  proper 
means  of  managing  them. 

He  would  have  farmers  divide  their  paftures  in  four 
parts,  keep  one  of  thefe  parts  under  grain  or  pulfe,  during 
five  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  lay  it  down  tq 
grafs  as  before  ;  and  fo  proceed  with  every  other  part.  He 
propofes,  that  the  firft  breaking  up  (liould  be  by  paring 
and  burning,  and  thorough  plowing.  But  if  we  may  dif¬ 
fer  from  him  in  opinion,  we  think  it  is  necdlefs  to  keep  the 
ground  fo  many  years  in  tillage,  unlefs  this  (liould  fuit  the 
luiibandman’s  convenience  for  the  culture  of  particular 
plants.  In  this  cafe,  the  pafture  maybe  divided  into  five 
or  fix  parts.  After  each  part  has  thus  been  in  tillage, 
Tarello  advifes  breaking  up  again  the  fpot  firft  began  with  ; 

though 
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though  not  by  burning  now,  but  only  by  ploughing,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fow  it  as  before.  “  This,  fays  he,  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  the  hufbandman,  and  improve  the  pafture.  It 
will  benefit  the  hufbandman,  becaufe  he  will  thereby  raife 
a  greater  quantity  of  corn ;  and  it  will  do  good  to  the 
paftures,  becaufe  nothing  is  more  ferviceable  to  them,  than 
this  renewal  of  their  furface,  as  is  attefted  by  Columella. 
Let  not  the  hufbandman  imagine  that  he  will  have  lefs 
hay  when  only  three  fourths  of  his  ufual  extent  of  land 
are  under  grafs:  for,  in  fa£t,  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the 
land,  but  the  care  which  is  taken  of  it,  that  gives  plenty 
of  hay.” 

When  a  foil  of  this  kind  is  laid  down  for  meadow, 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  Hope  it  down  gently,  from 
the  middle,  in  fuch  manner  that  no  water  may  reft  on  any 
part  of  it.  If  the  extent  is  large,  fmall  ditches  fhould  in¬ 
terred!  the  meadow  into  as  many  divifions  as  fhall  be  necef- 
fary  to  form  a  fufficient  drain  for  the  wafte  water,  and  the 
fpaces  between  thefe  ditches  may  be  gently  raifed.  In  an 
upland  pafture  on  fuch  a  foil,  ridges  fhould  be  raifed  in¬ 
clining  a  little  from  the  horizontal,  that  the  furrows  may 
be  fo  many  drains,  as  before  diredfted  in  the  ploughing  of 
fuch  foils,  to  prevent  their  becoming  fpewy  or  wet:  for  as 
the  rain  cannot  defcend  beyond  the  clay,  it  will  glide  along 
it,  till,  colle&ed  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  form  afmallftream, 
it  iflues  forth  at  the  furface,  ufually  loaded  with  fome  mi¬ 
neral  quality  imbibed  from  the  earth  underneath. 

When  the  foil  is  a  rich  or  light  loam,  the  plough  will  not 
be  fo  neceffary ;  as  fuch  meadows  or  paftures  maybe  repair¬ 
ed  by  the  means  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  directions 
hereafter  given  for  the  improvement  of  the  meadows  already 
laid  down  to  grafs.  See  the  article  Grass  and  Pasture. 

Black,  rich  mould,  requires  but  a  moderate  quantity  of 
water:  juft  fufficient  to  give  aCtion  to  the  fertilizing  par¬ 
ticles  it  contains.  The  watering  here  fhould  be  frequently 
repeated,  rather  than  long  continued. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  fandy  or  gravelly  foils  require 
watering  the  moft  of  any  ;  becaufe  whatever  moifture  they 
receive,  finks  through  them  too  fpeedily.  But  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  this  very  reafon  for  watering  them  be 
not  one  of  the  greateft  of  objections  againft  their  being 
Watered,  at  leaft  fb  much  as  is  generally  directed  :  for  the 
water  not  only  paffes  rapidly  through  thefe  foils,  but  it 
may  carry  down  with  it  through  the  fand  or  gravel,  the 
finer  and  richer  particles  of  the  {hallow  mould  ufually 
found  upon  fuch  foils,  and  thereby  rather  impoverilh  their 
furface.  It  would  therefore  feem  advifable,  to  let  water 
in  upon  fuch  foils  only  occafionally,  to  refreffi  their  ver¬ 
dure,  when  their  furface  is  too  dry  :  and  to  give  it  a  pretty 
quick  current,  that  it  may  reach  to  a  greater  extent  of 
furface :  for  if  it  runs  flow,  it  finks  too  faft. 

It  is  a  queftion  whether  paftures  newly  laid  down  to 
grafs,  after  having  been  arable  land,  ought  to  be  watered 
at  all  during  the  firft  year.  The  judicious  author  of  one 
of  the  ingenious  difiertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berne 
Society  confulted  on  this  fubjeCt  an  intelligent  farmer, 
who  had  experienced  the  effects  of  watering,  and  of  not 
watering,  thefe  new  paftures,  as  fome  call  them,  and  was 
anfwered  ;  that  they  had  yielded  the  greateft  quantity  of 
grafs  the  firft  year,  when  they  had  been  watered,  but  that 
the  crops  had  always  dwindled  in  the  fucceeding  years  : 
whereas  thofe  that  were  left  dry  till  autumn,  and  then 
only  begun  to  be  watered,  had  made  ample  amends  during 
the  following  years,  for  the  fcantinefs  of  their  produce  in 
the  firft.  This  hufbandman  was  therefore  of  opinion, 
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that  it  is  beft  not  to  water  thefe  meadows  before  the  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  he  added  a  farther  very  fenfible  reafon,  namely, 
that  as  thefe  new  meadows  {till  retain  fome  portion  of  the 
manure  laid  upon  the  land  the  year  before,  when  it  was 
fowed  with  corn;  the  letting  in  of  water  upon  them, 
while  the  mould  is  yet  extremely  loofe  and  light,  will  be 
apt  to  carry  off  thofe  rich  remains  of  manure,  which  will 
otherwife  incorporate  with  the  foil,  as  it  acquires  more 
confiftence. 

A  very  wrong  cuftom  which  prevails  among  our  farmers, 
in  general,  with  refpeCt  to  low  meadows,  is,  that  of 
flowing  them  during  the  whole  winter.  The  roots  of  all 
the  fweeteft  kinds  of  grades  are  thereby  deftroyed,  and 
only  fuch  left  as  are  natives  of  marfhes,  which  are  coarfe 
and  four,  and  which  no  cattle  will  eat. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Miller  propofes  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  meadows,  is  never  to  flow  them  till  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  excepting  once  or  twice  in 
the  winter,  when  fuch  floods  happen,  as  bring  down  a 
great  deal  of  foil  from  the  upper  lands :  for  then  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  let  fuch  water  in  upon  the  meadows, 
that  the  foil  may  fettle  there :  but  the  fooner  the  wet  is 
drained  off  after  this  is  lodged,  the  greater  will  be  the  be¬ 
nefit  done  to  the  meadows.  By  letting  on  the  water  fre¬ 
quently,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May, 
the  growth  of  the  grafs  will  be  greatly  aflifted,  and  there 
will  not  then  be  any  danger  of  deftroying  its  roots. 

River  water,  which  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  beft  for  this  purpofe,  cannot  be  fo  beneficial  when  the 
ftream  overflows  its  banks,  and  runs  rapidly  over  the  paf¬ 
tures,  as  when  its  courfe  is  flow ;  and  ftill  much  lefs  than 
when  it  ftagnates.  It  therefore  is  advifable  to  fence  in  every 
meadow  liable  to  be  thus  overflowed,  in  fuch  manner  that 
it  cannot  be  flooded,  but  at  the  owner’s  pleafure,  by  open¬ 
ing  proper  fluices.  But  as  the  produce  of  many  meadows 
will  not  bear  this  expence,  the  proprietor,  or  farmer, 
fhould,  if  poflible,  prevent  the  too  hafty  current  of  the 
water,  by  railing  at  their  upper  end,  or  wherever  elfe  it 
may  be  neceffary,  fuch  fences  as  fhall  render  the  water  which 
flows  fidewife  upon  the  meadow,  rather  a  back,  or  Hand¬ 
ing  water.  Great  advantages  will  arife  therefrom.  The 
finer  mould  will  no  longer  be  carried  away  by  the  ftrong 
current  of  the  river,  which,  inftead  of  robbing  the  foil, 
will  then  depofit  a  rich  fediment,  and  thereby  greatly  fer¬ 
tilize  the  land. 

The  water  of  mineral  fprings  fhould  not  by  any  means 
be  brought  upon  paftures ;  becaufe  they  are  either  deftruc- 
tive  of  grafs,  or  produce  only  a  very  harfh  coarfe  kind 
of  it. 

We  fhall  clofe  this  fubject  with  the  following  remarks 
made  by  the  judicious  author  of  one  of  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  difiertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  die  Berne  Society, 
and  which  deferve  the  ferious  attention  of  every  hufband¬ 
man  who  would  water  his  paftures  with  due  care. 

“  Many  people  imagine,  that  the  whole  art  of  water¬ 
ing  meadows  confifls  in  making  good  channels,  and  in 
opening  and  fhutting  the  fluices  at  proper  times.  But  this 
is  not  enough :  for  fo  long  as  the  water  flows  in  a  meadow, 
the  farmer  fhould  vifit  all  his  channels  once  or  twice  a  day, 
with  a  ffiovel,  hoe,  or  three  grained  fork  in  his  hand,  and 
examine  carefully  whether  any  of  them  want  cleanfing  or 
repairing.  Sometimes  he  will  find  a  channel  choaked 
with  flime ;  in  other  places  he  will  fee  the  water  fpread  too 
far,  or  not  far  enough ;  and  in  others  again  he  will  obferve 
it  not  rife  high  enough  to  overflow  its  channel,  fo  that  the 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring  ground  is  not  watered  at  all.  He  will  im¬ 
mediately  endeavour  to  remedy  thefe  defers,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  whether  by  clearing  away 
the  muddy  flime,  heightening  the  banks  of  the  channel, 
lowering  them,  giving  a  freer  current  to  the  water  in  fome 
places,  and  checking  its  courfe  in  others,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil ;  or  by  cutting  new  channels  in  fome 
places,  and  laying  fods  or  fluices  acrofs  others,  to  divert 
the  ftream  from  fuch  parts  as  are  fufliciently  moift,  and 
turn  it  to  others  which  want  watering:  for  it  frequently 
happens  that,  even  in  the  fame  meadow,  though  not  a 
large  one,  there  are  very  different  foils,  each  ol  which  re¬ 
quires  the  a ffi fiance  of  water,  but  in  different  degrees.  In 
Ihort,  the  careful  hufbandman  will  not  ever  vifit  his  paf- 
tures  without  noticing  in  them  things  which  may  be  altered 
and  amended.” 

The  farmer  who  has  improved  his  meadows  according 
to  the  foregoing  directions,,  may  expect  abundant  recom- 
pence  in  plentiful  crops  of  grafs. 

When  grafs  is  to  be  fed  off,  it  fhould  not  be  permitted 
to  Hand  till  it  grows  high,  becaufe  the  cattle  will  then 
trample  under  foot  great  part  of  it,  which  they  afterwards 
■w  ill  not  eat.  The  prudent  hufbandman  will  alfo  vary  the 
kinds  of  cattle  fed  upon  it.  See  the  article  Hay. 

MELILOT,  a  plant  of  the  trefoil  kind,  and  grows  in 
fuch  abundance  among  the  corn  in  many  parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  Cambridgefhire,  as  to  be  a  moft  troublefome 
weed  ;  for  it  is  hardly  polTible  to  feparate  it  from  the  corn 
in  reaping,  fo  that  they  are  houfed  together,  and  the  feeds 
of  the  melilot,  which  ripen  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
corn,  are  threffied  out  with  it,  after  which,  they  being 
likewife  heavy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  feparate  them.  If  but 
a  few  of  thefe  feeds  are  ground  with  the  corn,  they 
will  fpoil  the  flour  ;  for  the  bread,  or  whatever  elfe  is 
made  with  it,  will  have  a  flrong  tafte  and  fmell  like  meli¬ 
lot  plaifter.  The  roots"of  this  plant  are  flrong  and  woody, 
and  from  them  fpring  out  feveral  flalks,  which  rife  from 
two'  to  four  feet  high,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
land.  Thefe  flalks  branch  out,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  having  oval  fawed  lobes  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  flender  ipikes, 
which  fpring  from  the  wings  of  the  flalks.  They  are  of 
a  bright  yellow,  fhaped  like  the  other  butterfly  flowers, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  naked  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Au- 
gufl. 

MESLIN-CORN,  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

MET,  a  flrike,  or  four  pecks. 

METEYARD,  or  Meterward,  a  flaff  of  a  certain 
length  for  taking  meafures. 

MIDDING,  a  dunghill. 

MIDGE,  a  knat. 

MILDEW,  a  diflempcr  very  deflruciive  to  corn. 

u  This  diftemper,  fays  M.  Duhamel,  attacks  the  blades 
and  flems  of  corn,  which  it  covers  with  a  powder  of  the 
colour  of  ruff  of  iron,  when  at  the  height  of  their  vegeta¬ 
tion.  This  fubflance  does  not  adhere  flrongly  to  the 
blades  ;  for  I  have  feen  the  hair  of  white  fpaniels  full  of 
this  powder,  after  they  have  run  through  a  field  attacked 
with  this  difeafe.  It  is  likewife  known,  that  if  the  in¬ 
fected  wheat  is  waffied  by  a  plentiful  rain,  the  ruff  difap- 
pears  almofl  entirely,  and  the  grain  fuflers  little  from  it. 
The  French  gi.ve  it  the  name  of  ruff,  from  the  colour  of 
the  powder  ,  and  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  diftemper  which 
the  Roman  writers  call  rubigo. 

“  'Fhe  caufe  of  this  diftemper  is  ufuallv  imputed  to  dry 
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gloomy  weather,  happening  while  the  corn  is  at  the  heigh 
of  its  vegetation:  and  in  effedl  I  have  many  times  obferv- 
ed,  that  when  a  hot  fun  has  fucceeded  fuch  dry  hazy  wea¬ 
ther,  the  corn  was  rufted  within  a  few  days  after. 

“  This  diftemper  is  not  common  in  clear  and  dry  hot 
years  :  but  when  the  fpring  is  wet,  the  ffneft  fields  of 
wheat  run  great  hazard  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  mildew, 
which  generally  appears  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  fun 
in  the  morning,  after  dole  and  fultry  weather,  during 
which  there  has  not  been  any  dew.  The  rufly  powder 
then  gathers  upon  the  blades  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  cover 
the  earth  two  feet  around.  M.  dc  Chateauvieux  cut  off' 
the  mildewed  blades,  and  found  the  trial  anfwer :  the  fame 
plants  produced  new  blades,  and  throve  much  better  than 
thofc  on  which  this  operation  had  not  been  performed :  but 
this  cannot  be  done  except  when  the  corn  is  very  young. 

“  This  diftemper  is  very  fatal :  for  the  finefl  wheat  is 
fuddenly  brought  almofl  to  nothing,  when  it  is  entirely 
attacked  with  it. 

“  If  it  attacks  the  plants  while  they  are  young,  and 
before  their  Hems  begin  to  rife,  the  mifehief  is  fometimes 
not  very  great,  provided  there  comes  on  a  feafon  favour¬ 
able  to  their  farther  growth.  In  this  cafe,  they  are  only 
weakened,  as  if  they  had  been  fed  or  mowed.  They 
Ihoot  out  anew,  and  produce  ears:  though  their  ftraw  is 
Ihorter,  and  thofe  ears  are  fmaller,  than  they  would  other- 
wife  have  been.  But  if  both  blades  and  flalks  are  mildew¬ 
ed  at  the  fame  time,  the  farther  growth  of  the  plant  is 
ftopt,  and  the  grain  gets  fcarce  any  more  nourifhment ; 
fo  that  the  crop  is  exceedingly  diminiftied. 

“  This  grievous  diftemper  well  deferves  the  ferious  at¬ 
tention  of  every  inquirer  into  nature,  who  interefts  him- 
felf  in  the  progrefs  of  agriculture ;  and  I  cannot  too  ftrong- 
ly  exhort  all  fuch  to  endeavour  to  inveftigate  its  caufes 
and  remedies. 

“  Several  authors  have,  very  improperly,  confounded 
this  diftemper  with  others  to  which  coin  is  fubjecl.  M* 
Tillet  imputes  it  to  a  fliarpnefs  in  the  air  in  dry  cloudy 
weather,  which  breaks  the  veflels  interwoven  with  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  blades  and  ftem,  and  makes  them  difeharge 
a  thick  oily  juice,  which,  drying  by  degrees,  is  turned  in¬ 
to  that  rufty  powder.  In  effe£l,  if  we  examine  with  a 
microfcope,  or  only  wirh  a  good  magnifying-glafs,  plants 
of  wheat,  whofe  Hems  and  leaves  are  covered  with  ruft, 
we  fhall  fee  dillinclly  fmall  crevices  in  the  places  where 
this  powder  lies,  and  (hall  difeern,  from  fpace  to  fpacc,  in 
the  membrane  of  the  plant,  openings  through  which  it 
feems  probable  that  the  juices,  afterwards  converted  into 
this  rufty  powder,  iflucs,  and  over  which  one  may  per¬ 
ceive  feme  flight  fragments  of  the  membrane  imperfedlly 
covering  thofe  cracks  and  openings. 

“  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  M.  Tillet  quotes  a  me¬ 
moir  of  M.  de  Reneaume,  publilhed  in  the  Tranfatlions 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  extravafation  of  the 
nutritive  juice  of  the  walnut  trees  in  Dauphiny  :  of  the 
manna  of  Calabria,  which  is  not  a  dew,  but  the  extrava- 
fated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  afh  ;  and  what  M. 
Mufchenbroek  relates  in  his  Phyfical  Eflays  of  thick  and 
oily  juices  which  iflue  out  at  the  excretory  veflels  of  leaves, 
and  Hop  there  in  the  confidence  of  honey. 

“  However  this  may  be,  the  ruft  of  corn  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  diftemper  of  which  the  firft  caufe  is  not  yet 
fufliciently  known.  It  is  a  miftaketo  think,  that  the  ruft 
and  mealy  powder  which  may  be  feen  on  many  plants  are 
a  collection  of  eggs  laid  there  by  inftCls,  and  that  this  is  a 
3  D  fcurce 
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fource  of  other  innumerable  infers  very  fatal  to  vegetables. 
By  admitting  theextravafation  of  the  nutritive  juices,  as  the 
caufe  ol  thefe  di  (tempers,  we  fhall  conceive  that  the  ruft 
of  corn,  the  honey-dew,  the  mealy- dew,  and  all  the 
unffcuous  fubftances  which  are  found  upon  gramineous 
plants,  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  juice  concentrated 
in  the  plants,  upon  the  outfide  of  which  it  manifefts  itfelf 
by  evaporation,  and  is  converted  fometimes  into  an  impal- 
v  pable  powder,  and  fometimes  into  that  thick  fubftance 
which  is  red  on  garden-beans,  of  a  rufty  colour  on  all 
kinds  of  corn,  greenifh  on  the  plum-tree,  yellowifh  on 
the  afh,  white  on  the  larch -tree,  &c. 

“  Thefe  obfervations  and  reflections  (till  leave  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  room  to  wifli  for  farther  information. 
They  will,  however,  help  to  point  out  the  path  to  a  care¬ 
ful  obferver,  and  ought  to  excite  philofophers  to  exert 
themlclves  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  public. 
We  confefs  that  we  have  tried  to  produce  the  fame  effeCts 
as  the  dry  hazy  weather,  which  occafions  the  ruft,  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  acid  and  corrofive 
liquors,  to  others  alkaline  or  fpirituous,  and  frequently 
fuch  clammy  glutinous  fubftances  as  might  ftop  the  per- 
fpiration  without  hurting  the  texture  of  the  plants :  but 
none  of  thefe  trials  have  produced  any  thing  like  ruft. 
However,  who  can  tell  how  far  experiments  may  lead  the 
judicious  and  attentive?  Some  little  circumftances  which 
may  have  efcaped  us,  might  perhaps,  if  duly  remarked, 
have  led  us  to  the  object  of  our  fearch.  The  public  wel¬ 
fare  calls  on  all  attentive  obfervers,  to  exert  themfelves 
on  this  very  interefting  fubject. 

“  Count  Ginanni,  in  a  memoir  printed  in  the  journal- 
economique ,  for  October  1761,  treats  exprefsly  of  this  dif 
temper,  and  fays,  he  has  obferved,  with  the  help  of  a  mi- 
crofcope,  fmall  worms  lodged  between  the  two  membranes 
of  the  blades. 

“  If  we  had  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  the 
ruft,  we  fiiould  probably  be  enabled  the  more  eafily  to  find 
prefervatives  againft  it :  but  in  the  mean  time  it  will  be 
right  to  collect  every  obfervation  made  by  lovers  of  agri¬ 
culture;  becaufe  they  will  certainly  afford  ufeful  lights  at 
one  time  or  other. 

“  M.  de  Chateauvieux  obferved,  in  the  autumns  of 
1753  and  1754,  that  when  the  corn  was  rufted,  the  fe- 
cond  crop  of  hay  was  fo  likewife.  The  grafs  turned  from 
a  fine  green,  to  the  ugly  rufty  colour  of  the  corn:  it  was 
covered  with  the  fame  kind  of  powder,  and  its  quantity 
diminifhed  fenfibly  every  day;  and  as  the  whole  of  a  field 
of  corn  is  not  ufually  affected  at  the  fame  time,  fo  this 
diftemper  extended  only  to  fome  parts  of  the  meadow. 

“  rihe  caufe  of  this  diftemper  is  undoubtedly  the  fame 
in  corn  and  in  grafs ;  but  its  effeCt  is  not  exaCtly  fimilar. 
It  may  deftroy  annual  plants,  fuch  as  corn,  entirely  ;  but 
in  perennials,- like  grafs,  it  deftroys  only  the  leaves  or 
blades.  May  not  the  prefervation  of  thefe  laft  be  owing 
to  the  taking  off  of  thole  leaves  or  blades,  when  they  are 
cut  for  hay  ?  But  this  is  only  conjecture;  for  I  own  that 
I  have  not  yet  made  any  obfervation  on  this  head. 

“  As  the  ftraw  of  fmutty,  mildewed,  or  rufted  corn, 
and  by  the  fame  rule  grafs,  in  a  fimilar  condition,  may 
pofiibiy  give  difeafes  to  cattle  fed  with  it;  it  were  to  be 
Avilhed,  for  the  public  good,  that  a  parcel  of  fodder,  the 
mo  ft  infeCted  with  either  of  thefe  diftempers,  fhould  be 
fet  apart  for  the  food  of  a  certain  number  of  beafts.  If 
cows  or  oxen,  for  example,  remain  found  and  healthy  af¬ 
ter  having  been  fed  with  this  growth  for  two  or  three 
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months,  Ave  may  afterwards  give  it  them  with  confidence 
and  fafety  :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  vifibly  difor- 
dered  by  it,  the  remedy  is  eafy  and  at  hand,  by  feedingthem 
with  good  Avholefome  hay,  which  Avail  carry  oft'  the  difeafe, 
then  knoAvn  to  proceed  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  food.” 

The  air  in  England  feldom  is  fo  dry  as  to  exhale  all  the 
moifture  of  the  glutinous  exfudations,  and  thereby  con¬ 
vert  them  into  the  rufty  poAvder  above  deferibed.  The 
extravafi-tion  of  the  fap  feems  to  account  for  this  diftemper 
of  plants  in  a  much  more  rational  manner,  than  the  thick 
clammy  dews  which  fome  of  our  authors  fpeak  of,  as  fall¬ 
ing  in  clofe  weather,  ftopping#the  perfpiration  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  hindering  their  juices  from  afeending  to  nou- 
rifn  the  fiotvers,  See. 

Mr.  Miller  takes  the  true  caufe  of  the  mildew’s  ap¬ 
pearing  raoft  upon  plants  Avhich  are  expofed  to  the 
eaft,  to  proceed  from  a  dry  temperature  in  the  air  when 
the  Avind  blows  from  that  point ;  in  which  cafe  it  flops  the 
pores  of  plants,  and  preA^ents  their  perfpiration,  Avhereby 
their  juices  are  concreted  upon  the  l'urface  of  their  leaves  ; 
and  that  concretion  being  of  a  fweetifh  nature,  infeCts  are 
incited  thereto.  Thofe  infeCts,  finding  their  proper  nu¬ 
triment,  depofit  their  eggs,  and  multiply  fo  faft  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  whole  furfaces  of  plants,  and,  by  corroding  their 
veffels,  prevent  the  motions  of  the  fap.  He  thinks  it  very 
probable,  that  the  excrements  of  thefe  infeCls  may  enter 
the  veffels  of  plants  ;  and,  by  mixing  Avith  their  juices, 
may  fpread  the  infection  all  over  them ;  for  it  is  obfervable, 
that  whenever  a  tree  has  been  greatly  infected  by  this  mil¬ 
dew,  it  feldom  recovers  in  two  or  three  years,  and  many 
times  never  is  entirely  clear  from  it  after.  But  he  by  no 
means  allows  thefe  infeCts  to  be  the  firft  caufe  of  this  dif¬ 
temper,  as  fome  have  miftakenly  imagined. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  mildews  and  blights  frequently  at¬ 
tack  only  one  fort  of  corn,  or  fruit,  and  leave  the  other 
fpecies  unhurt. 

Count  Ginanni  diftinguilhes  two  principal  kinds  of  mil¬ 
dew,  one  of  which  fpets  the  blades  and  ftems  of  corn,  and 
dries  upon  them,  without  ever  producing  any  powder ; 
but  penetrates  through  their  outward  covering,  and  entire¬ 
ly  dries  them  up.  This  is  generally  of  a  pale  colour, 
either  reddifh,  yelloAvifh,  purpiifh,  orblackifh  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  a  variegated  mixture  of  many  colours.  The  other 
fpeedily  covers  the  plant  with  a  moift  and  thickifh  fub¬ 
ftance,  Avhich  afterwards  becomes  dry,  and  turns  into  a 
powder,  of  one  or  other  of  the  abovementioned  colours, 
hut  moft  commonly  reddifh  or  yellowifh.  This,  fays  he, 
always  fades,  corrodes,  and  feparates  the  outer  fkin  from 
the  plant.  The  former  extends  to  every  fpecies  of  corn; 
but  the  latter  is  almoft  peculiar  to  wheat  in  the  blade  ; 
though  it  is  fometimes  feen  upon  oats  and  barley.  Some 
may  perhaps  reckon,  as  a  third  fpecies  of  mildew,  a  yel¬ 
lowifh  fubftance,  or  poAvder,  fometimes  feen  under  the 
membrane  of  the  blades  of  corn,  Avhere  it  raifes  blifters, 
makes  many  little  holes  and  cracks,  and  corrodes  the 
fibres ;  and  perhaps  they  may  not  be  wrong  in  accounting 
it  fuch. 

He  is  confident  that  this  diftemper  is  the  rubigo  of  the 
Latins. 

‘s  For  the  vegetation  of  feeds,”  continues  count  Gi¬ 
nanni,  “  after  they  have  been  properly  depofited  in  the 
earth,  for  their  fecundity,  their  fprouting,  and  the  increafe 
and  well-doing  of  the  plants  produced  by  them,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  aCtion  of  the  fluid  Avhich  pervades  them  be 
duly  regulated :  for  that  fluid  is  operated  on  in  them  by 
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the  fame  caufes  which  affeft  the  liquor  in  a  thermometer 
and  barometer,  or  influence  the  hygrometer ;  fo  that 
whenever  its  due  courfe  is  obftru£ted  or  weakened,  or  its 
quantity  too  much  encreafed  or  diminifhed,  or  its  quality 
injured  in  any  manner  whatever,  a  diftemper  will  enfue. 
This  fluid  is  fubjedh  to  two  laws  of  motion;  the  one, 
fimplyas  a  fluid,  which  con  lifts  in  an  inteftine  agitation 
of  its  minutefl  particles;  and  the  other,  as  a  fluid  whole 
progrefs  is  through  the  various  dudts  of  the  plant.  By  the 
jirft  of  thefe  motions  it  affimilates  to  itfelf  all  the  homoge¬ 
neous  particles,  and  expels  the  heterogeneous  ;  and  by 
the  fecond,  it  penetrates  into  the  various  parts  where  thole 
functions  are  to  be  performed.  When  both  thefe  motions 
proceed  naturally,  equally,  and  juftly,  the  fecretions  are 
duly  made,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  continues  found 
and  healthy.:  but  when  that  harmony  is  interrupted,  the 
fluid  degenerates  from  its  natural  flate,  and  the  fecretion 
becomes  vitiated  and  depraved. 

“  Now,  if  the  feveral  diftempers  to  which  plants  are 
fubje£tare  owing  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  regular 
action  of  this  fluid  may  be  hurt ;  and  no  one  diftemper 
can,  in  my  opinion,  happen  to  corn,  which  will  not  fall 
under  one  or  other  of  thefe  circumftances,  we  ought  to 
fearch  after,  and  endeavour  to  difeoverthem,  in  order  to  be 
thereby  enabled  to  prevent,  or  to  cure  them,  that  man¬ 
kind  may  be  the  lefs  expofed  to  the  injuries  refulting  there¬ 
from.  But  as  the  knowledge  of  thefe  particular  things  de¬ 
pends  on  an  adequate  conception  of  thofe  which  are  uni- 
verfal  ;  and  as  the  univerfal  caufes  of  diftempers  are  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal,  and  the  diftempers  themfelvesfeem  par¬ 
ticularly  to  depend  on  the  confcitutionof  theair,  or  an  al¬ 
teration  of  food,  or  on  both  ;  fo  when  we  have  difeovered 
the  genus  of  the  caufe,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  after¬ 
wards  to  find  out  the  fpecies,  and  the  efficient  caufe.  So 
many  and  various  have  been  my  refearches,  obfervations, 
and  experiments,  and  fuch  the  lights  which  they  have  af¬ 
forded  me,  that,  if  the  love  of  truth  did  not  oblige  me  to 
be  diffident  of  rnyfelf,  and  if  I  was  not  thoroughly  per- 
fuaded,  with  that  great  philofopher  and  mathematician 
Gallileo,  that  we  cannot  in  general  underftand  h'ow  na¬ 
ture  a£ts,  becaufe  lhe  makes  ufe  of  means  frequently  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  our  comprehenfion,  I  fhould,  perhaps, 
flatter  rnyfelf  with  thoughts  of  having  difeovered  the  origin 
of  fome  of  the  diftempers  to  which  corn  is  fubjedt  w’nilft 
in  the  blade.”  1 

He  then  gives  his  opinion  of  mildews,  which  is,  that 
they  come  on  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  cover  the 
corn  almoft  inftantaneoufty,  aftera  cold  night,  which  has 
been  preceded  by  a  hotday  ;  and  that  the  fap  or  moifture 
which  then  iflues  out  of  the  plant,  is  gradually  exhaled, 
and  forms  the  rufty  powder  which  characterifes  this  di¬ 
ftemper. 

After  trying  in  vain  all  the  boafted  remedies  of  the  an¬ 
cients  (highly  commended  by  feveral  modern  writers) 
fuch  as  burning  of  ftraw  and  weeds  in  a  ferene  night, 
when  not  a  breath  of  air  is  ftirring,  or  the  wind,  if  any 
does  blow,  comes  only  from  the  weft,  flicking  up  branches 
of  laurel,  &c.  fprinkling  the  coin  with  tobacco,  and 
with  pepper ;  and  ftrewing  among  it,  as  Dr.  Hales  advifes, 
woollen  rags  fteeped  in  a  ftrong  folution  of  fait  of  tartar, 
or  fea-falt,  or  in  good  white-wine  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
well-dried,  even  from  which  laft  he  cannot  fay  that  he  has 
found  much  benefit ;  the  method  long  ago  directed  in  this 
cafe  by  Mr.  Worlidge,  of  making  two  men  go  at  a  pro¬ 
per  dilhneefrom  each  other  in  the  furrows,  holding  a  cord 
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ftretched  ftrait  between  them,  and  carried  fo  as  to  lhakc 
oft'  the  dew  from  the  tops  of  the  corn,  before  the  heat  of 
the  fun  has  thickened  it,  fucceeded  beft  of  all ;  to  which 
he  adds  as  an  excellent  prefervative,  keeping  the  ground 
perfe&ly  free  from  weeds,  and  ftirring  the  earth  frequently 
between  the  plants.  I  ought  not  to  omit  here  Mr.  Wor- 
lidge’s  farther  obfervation,  that  “  the  lowing  of  wheat 
early  has  been  efteemed,  and  doubtlefs  is,  the  beft  remedy 
againft  mildews  ;  for  by  this  means  the  corn  will  be  well 
filled  in  the  ear  before  thofe  dews  fall,  and  the  encreafe  will 
confequently  be  the  greater.  For  curiofity  fake,  wheat 
was  fowed  in  all  the  months  of  the  year:  that  fown  in  Ju¬ 
ly  produced  fuch  an  increafe  as  is  almoft  incredible.  In 
France,  they  generally  fow  before  Michaelmas. 

“  Bearded  wheat  is  not  fo  fubjeft  to  mildews  as  the 
other,  its  awns  keeping  the  dew  from  the  ear.” 

MILKNESS,  a  dairy.  See  Dairy. 

MILLET,  the  name  of  a  plant  which  grows  naturally 
in  India,  from  whence  it  was  firft  imported  into  Europe, 
is  greatly  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  for  the  food  of  men,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  poultry :  and  we  alfo  raife  it  in  feveral  places  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  though  we  have  bur  annual  fupply  of  this  grain 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  makes  fome  people  errone- 
oufly  call  it  Eaft-India  wheat. 

It  delights  in  a  light  fandy  foil,  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  maize ;  and  in  fuch  land  it  branches  out  into 
many  ftalks,  -fometimes  thirty  or  forty,  not  unlike  reeds 
either  in  their  fhape  or  leaves,  of  which  there  is  one  at 
each  joint.  The  top  of  each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a 
large  loofe  panicle,  which  hangs  on  one  fide,  with  a  chaffy 
flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  round  feed,  about 
the  bignefs  of  turnip  or  cabbage-feed,  of  a  yellowifh  white 
colour  in  one  fort,  and  of  a  dark  red,  inclining  to  black, 
in  another.  The  fmall  millet,  and  the  large,  a  diftinblion 
which  fome  writers  make,  are  only  varieties  of  the  fame 
fort.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  thrive  extremely  well  in  ftrong 
land :  hut  will  not  do  in  ftoney  ground,  or  where  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  either  chalk  or  clav. 

j 

Mr.  Miller  direbls  fowing  this  grain  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  which  may  be  very  right  in  this  country,  that 
it  may  he  ripe  in  Auguft  :  hut  in  warmer  climates,  the 
general  rule  is  to  fow  it  either  between  the  middle  and  the 
end  of  May,  or  at  Midfummer.  The  former  is  reaped 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  latter  about  the  end  of 
Oclober. 

The  feed  is  fowed  in  furrows,  very  thin,  and  covered 
with  the  plough  or  rake.  The  largeft  fort  Ihould  be  fowed 
thinneft,  becaufe  it  branches  moft.  When  the  plants  are 
about  a  month  old,  the  ground  fhould  he  ftirred  round 
them  with  a  hand-hoe,  as  well  to  lay  frefh  earth  to  their 
roots,  for  they  require  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment,  as  to 
clear  them  from  weeds,  of  which  they  will  afterwards 
prevent  any  great  increafe,  by  over-toppingthem.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  millet  Ihould  be  thinned  wherever  it  grows 
too  clofe,  fo  as  to  leave,  in  general,  about  fix  inches  be¬ 
tween  each  plant.  Thehufbandman  has  nothing  more  to 
do  to  this  grain  till  harveft,  excepting  that,  when  it  be¬ 
gins  to  ripen,  he  muft  take  great  care  to  protect  it  from 
birds,  which  would  otherwife  foon  devour  it.  If  pre- 
ferved  from  them,  the  returns  are  very  great ;  for  it  is  not 
eafilyhurt  by  drought  or  rain,  nor  is  it  fubjeft  to  blight. 
Frequent  fhowers  of  rain  are  of  great  fervicc  to  it  whillc 
growing. 

When  the  millet  is  ripe,  its  panicles  arc  cut  off  near 
3  D  2  the 
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the  uppermofl  joint  of  the  flalk,  with  a  knife,  and  put 
■into  bafkets  or  facks,  in  which  they  are  carried  home. 
They  are  then  laid  up  in  heaps,  covered  over  with 
cloths,  and  after  remaining  in  that  fituation  five  or  fix 
days,  are  fpread  upon  the  barn  floor,  threflied  out  with 
a  flail,  and  cleanfed,  like  other  grain.  Great  care  muft 
be  taken  to  dry  it  well  in  the  fun,  before  it  is  laid  up  in 
the  granary  :  for  it  would  foon  fpoil  if  the  leafl  moifture 
were  left  in  it;  this  being  of  all  grains  the  moil  difficult 
to  keep,  unlefs  it  be  thoroughly  dry :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  none  keeps  longer  or  better,  after  it  has  been  well 
dried.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  weevil:  and  tho’  it  fhould 
be  turned  from  time  to  time  in  the  granary,  yet  if  that 
happens  now  and  then  to  be  negle£ted,  it  ftill  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  well. 

It  has  been  a  constant  obfervation,  that  the  late  fown 
millet,  I  mean  fo  late  as  Midfummcr,  had  always  had 
the  greateft  number  of  abortive  grains ;  that  its  panicles 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  fame  grain  fowed  earlier  ; 
and  that  the  crop  was  lefs  plentiful. 

The  fmall  white  millet,  which  is  by  far  the  molt  de¬ 
licate,  and  of  which  excellent  puddings,  &c.  are  made, 
is  the  fort  chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  red, 
which  is  much  larger  and  coarfer,  is  not  ufed  here,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  for  pigeons,  poultry,  and  fwine,  for  which 
lalt  it  fhould  be  ground  to  meal :  but  the  peafants  about 
Bourdeaux,  where  a  great  deal  of  it  is  railed  in  the  poor 
light  lands  near  that  city,  make  of  it  a  reddifh,  heavy, 
ill-tafled  bread,  difficult  to  digeffc.  The  culture  of  this  fort, 
which  is  Mr.  Miller’s  for  gum ,  is,  in  all  refpe£ls,  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  white  ;  excepting  that,  as  it  grows  much- 
larger,  the  plants  require  more  room. 

Millet,  either  green,  or  after  its  grain  is  threfhed  out, 
is  very  good  fodder  for  cattle,  for  which  ufe  it  may  be 
lowed  thicker  than  for  a  crop  of  grain.  Its  many  roots, 
large  fize,  and  quick  growth,  are  laid  to  render  it  a  great 
impoverifher  of  the  earth  ;  for  which  reafon  fome  people 
pull  up  the  roots,  and  plough  the  ground  immediately,  as 
foon  as  the  crop  is  reaped:  but  others,  more  judicious, 
plough  in  the  ftubble  and  roots,  which  rot,  and  greatly 
enrich  the  foil :  and  indeed  all  other  fucculent  plants,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fuch  robbers  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  re¬ 
turn  to  the  earth,  by  the  infpiration  of  their  leaves  and 
perfpiration  of  their  roots,  even  while  they  grow,  perhaps 
as  much  as  they  borrow  from  it :  for  how  fhould  it  be 
poflible  for  them  to  pierce  into  the  very  drieft  and  hardefl 
ground,  as  we  frequently  fee  they  do,  unlefs  they  perfpire 
moifture  through  their  roots  ?  As  this  plant  requires  a 
great  deal  of  nourifliment,  it  would  probably  thrive  befl 
in  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry. 

The  following  account  of  the  culture  and  amazing  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  African  millet,  was  fent  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Burton,  to  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum. 

“  I  cannot  help  mentioning  to  you,  for  the  fake  of 
your  practical  readers,  the  African  millet,  forghum,  milium 
nigrum ,  the  culture  of  which  is  flrongly  recommended  by 
M.  Tfchiffeli,  who  has  written  a  paper  on  the  fubjed, 
publifhed  in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Berne  Society.  There 
is  fomething  fo  very  extraordinary  in  this  paper,  that  I  am 
fure  you  will  think  a  fliort  abftrad  of  it  worthy  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  your  work. 

“  Monf.  Tfchiffeli  obferves,  that  this  millet  is  a  plant 
which  merits  the  hufbandman’s  utmofl  attention,  and  that 
for  the  following  reafons  :  I.  It  thrives  in  all  forts  of  foils. 
2.  It  neither  requires  much  dung,  nor  a  great  deal  of  til- 
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lage.  3.  It  is  not  fubjed  to  the  depredations  of  birds, 
which  are  very  fond  of  panic  and  common  millet.  4.  It 
yields  very  large  returns.  5.  Laftly,  it  does  not  exhauft 
the  land  in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  the  crops. 

“  He  farther  fays,  that  the  feed  of  this  fort  of  millet 
comes  originally  from  Africa,  where  it  fupplies  the  inha¬ 
bitants  with  food  ;  but  that  they  are  miflaken  who  thence 
conclude  it  will  thrive  only  in  hot  countries  :  for  provi¬ 
dence  has  endowed  it  with  fuch  excellent  qualities,  that  it 
may,  with  fuccefs,  be  cultivated  in  countries  much  colder 
than  Switzerland. 

.The  firft  feed  of  it  M.  IYchifFeli  received  was  from  Mr. 
Engel,  magistrate  of  Efchalens,  who  procured  it  from 
Pomerania,  it  being  fent  to  him  by  the  celebrated  dodor 
Schreber,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1760.  M.  Tfchiffeli 
had  from  him  about  a  fpoonful. 

“  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  fame  year,  he  fowed  it 
on  a  gravelly  foil,  hard  and  ftony,  very  much  expofed  to 
the  north  wind,  and  which  the  year  before  l«ad  borne 
fome  very  indifferent  bere.  In  the  month  of  February 
preceding,  fome  human  ordure  had  been  laid  on  this  land ; 
and  in  May  the  clods  were  all  broken  before  the  feed  was 
fpread:  having  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  feed,  he  took  care 
to  fpread  it  very  thin  ;  and  to  this  does  he  afenbe  the  ftalks 
running  to  the  height  of  eight  feet  or  more.  ^The  ears  were 
above  ten  inches  long  ;  and  if  a  Ihower  of  hail  had  not 
fallen  on  it,  the  fpoonful  probably  would  have  produced 
him  at  lead  a  peck.  This  accident  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
half  his  feed:  he  had,  however,  enough  left  to  divide  with 
his  friends  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  elfewhere. 

“  In  the  month  of  May,  1761,  he  fowed  about  a  quart 
of  feed,  or  near  a  pound,  on  fome  land,  from  which  he 
had  firft  pared  off  the  turf,  and  afterwards  burnt  it.  The 
fpace  on -which  the  feed  was  fown  might  be  about  twenty 
paces  long,  and  ten  broad. 

“  Some  time  before  ha rvefl,  M.  Tfchiffeli  perceived  he 
fhould  have  allotted  three  times  as  much  ground  for  that 
quantity  of  feed.  The  ftalks,  which  were  very  clofe, 
were  interwoven  one  with  the  other,  like  the  hairs  of  a 
brufli.  They  were  fcarcely  five  feet  in  height,  and  the 
ears  alfo  were  much  fhorter  than  the  preceding  year:  this, 
however,  did  not  prevent  his  reaping  about  feven  pecks, 
or  above  fifty  for  one.  In  the  year  1762,  he  fowed  about 
four  pounds  of  feed,  or  about  half  a  peck,  on  fome  pretty 
good  land,  being  in  quantity  about  thirty  fquare  rods  or 
perches.  The  year  before,  the  fame  land  bore  potatoes  ; 
and  as  he  had  laid  on  no  frefh  manure  for  the  millet,  and 
had  neglected  to  plough  it  before  the  winter  (for  it  was 
only  turned  over  with  a  fpade  before  lowing)  he  imagined 
he  had  not  fown  the  feed  too  thick :  but  in  this  he  was 
greatly  miflaken;  the  millet  came  up  almofl  as  thick  as 
the  year  before,  and  as  he  had  not  the  courage  to  thin  it, 
which  would  have  been  right,  the  ftalks  and  ears  were 
fhorter  than  the  firft  year. 

“  Notwithflanding  this,  he  was  enabled  to  reap  twenty 
bufhels,  being  fix  hundred  and  forty  pounds  ;  of  courfe,  a 
return  of  a  hundred  and  fixty  for  one. 

“  There  can  then  be  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  land 
of  a  moderate  quality,  fown  thin,  and  properly  prepared, 
will  produce,  one  year  Avith  another,  one  hundred  bufhels 
of  millet  per  acre  ;  for  our  hufbandman  got  as  much  in 
proportion,  though  his  land  was  but  flightly  tilled,  and  he 
manifeflly  fowed  his  feed  too  thick.  This  is  certainly  a 
moffc  wonderful  increafe,  in  what  light  foever  Ave  be¬ 
hold  it. 
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u  what  grain  is  there  which  in  the  open  field  will  yield  I  It  was  very  remarkable  that  the  contagion,  on  this  occa- 
a  return  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one,  and  which,  at  fion,  feemed  to  travel  flowly  and  regularly  on ;  it  came 
the  fame  time,  will  fell  fo  well,  for  in  price  it  is  on  a  at  the  rate  of  about  two  German  miles  m  twenty-four 
footing  with  wheat?  It  is  true,  it  yields  a  heavy,  crumbly,  hours:  this  it  kept  regularly  to,  during  the  whole  time  of 
and  indifferent  bread  ;  but  if  it  is' made  into  pottage,  it  is  its  raging,  and  never  appeared  in  very  diftant  places  at  the 
excellent,  very  nourishing,  and  of  exquifite  flavour.  Not  fame  time.  •  +.  . 

only  M.  Tfchiffeli’s  fervants  and  workmen  were  very  fond  The  whole  furface  of  the  earth  emitting  thefe  effluvia, 
of  millet  thus  prepared  ;  but  he  himfelf  prefers  it  to  the  no  cattle  efcaped  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  way  ;  but 
beft  rice,  which  will  not  grow  in  Switzerland,  and  comes  thofe  which  were  kept  within  doors  at  rack  and  manger 
at  a  much  higher  price.  I  foil  ill  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner 

“  The  millers  in  Switzerland,  whofe  reputation  is  not  with  thofe  in  open  fields.  Dr.  Slare  was  of  opinion,  that 
of  the  beft,  return  a  good  third  of  a  buftiel  of  millet-  it  was  owing  to  certain  infers  -which  could  not  fly  falter 
meal  for  every  buftiel  fent  to  them,  after  deducing  toll,  than  at  the  rate  of  two  German  miles  a  day ;  and  that 
bran,  wafte,  &c.  Now  this  ingenious  writer  knows  by  they  travelled  regularly,  and  fpread  the  mifchief  where 
experience,  thatfuch  a  quantity,  when  made  into  pottage  they  paffed  ;  but  there  wanted  fome  judicious  perfons,, 
with  milk,  will  ferve  at  leaft  fifty  men  for  a  meal.  Surely  verfed  in  thefe  obfervations,  to  have  examined  both  the 
they  cannot  be  fed  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  times  of  fcarcity  ftate  of  the  air,  and  the  beafts,  on  this  occafion.  Pbiloy., 
millet  muft  be  of  great  ufe,  as  with  potatoes  the  poor  Tranfattions ,  Numb.  145. 
might  live  comfortably.  MIXEN,  a  dung-hill. 

‘‘  An  acre  of  land  requires,  at  moft,  but  ten  pounds  of  I  MIZZ\ ,  a  bog,  a  quagmire* 
feed;  and  M.  Tfchiffeli  fays  he  can,  from  his  own  expe-  MOAR-LOVRE,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  peculiar 
rience,  venture  to  affert,  that  millet  does  not  impoverifti  diftemperatureof  corn,  generally  comprehended  under  the 
land  in  proportion  to  its  produce.  The  land  he  fowed  in  common  term  of  a  blight.  In  this  cafe  the  earth  finks 
1760  and  1761,  yielded,  the  following  year,  fine  plants  away  from  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  leaves  the  plant 
of  Dutch  clover,  and  rye-grafs  in  as  great  plenty,  with  {landing  in  great  part  above  ground  with  naked  roots; 
refpea  to  the  crops,  as  the  neighbouring  land.”  thefe  being  too  weak  to  fupport  the  ftalks,  the  plants  fall, 

MILL-HOLMS,  watery  places  about  mill-dams.  and  the  ears  become  light.  This  is  a  diftemperature  pecu- 

MISLEN,  the  fame  with  maflin,  or  maflin-corn.  See  liar  to  corn  growing  on  light  and  loofe  lands.  Tull’s 
Maslin-Corn.  .  Horfe-hoeing  Husbandry,. 

MIST,  a  meteor  confifting  of  grofs  vapours  floating  The  remedy  is  this:  turn  a  (hallow  furrow  again  ft  the 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  rows,  when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  bear  it,  and  the 

The  bluifti  mift,  which  we  fometimesfee  on  our  fields  mould  is  fine  and  dry  ;  the  motion  of  the  ftalks  with  the 
and  paftures  in  a  morning,  though  often  innocent,  yet  has  wind  will  draw  in  this  loofe  powder,  and  it  will  fpread  it-- 
bcen  in  fome  places  found  to  be  the  actual  caufe  of  mur-  felf  equally  among  all  the  rows,  fettle  about  the  roots,, 
rain,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  among  the  horned  cattle.  and  cover  them. 

Dr.  Winklar  gives,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  MOLE,  a  fmall  animal  too  well  known  to  the  hufband- 
an  account  of  a  murrain  affecting  the  cattle  in  Italy  and  man,  from  the  mifchief  it  does  in  the  fields,  by  loofemng 
other  places,  which  was  evidently  feen  to  fpread  itfelf  over  of  the  earth,  and  deftroying  the  roots  of  corn,  grafs,,  and 
the  countries  in  the  form  of  a  blue  mift.  Wherever  this  other  vegetables.  . 

was  perceived,  the  cattle  were  fure  to  come  home  fick  ;  The  common  method  of  deftroying  them  is  by  trape,., 
they  appeared  dull  and  heavy,  and  refufed  their  food ;  and  made  in  the  following  manner: 

ma  ny  of  them  would  die  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  Upon  I  Take  a  fmall  board,  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
diffe£lion  there  were  found  large  and  corrupted  fpleens,  broad,  and  five  inches  long :  on  one  fide  thereof  raife  two 
fphacelous  and  corroded  tongues;  and  in  fome  places  fmall  round  hoops  or  arches,  one  at  each  end,  like  the  two 
thofe  people  who  were  not  careful  of  themfelves,  in  their  hoops  or  bails  of  a  carrier’s  waggon,  capacious  enough  for 
management  of  the  cattle,  were  infeoled  and  died  as  fall  a  mole  to  creep  through  eafily  :  in  the  middle  of  the  board 
as  th<Tmfelves.  The  principal  caufe  of  this  difeafe  feemed  make  a  hole  about  the  bignefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  and  have  m 
to  be  the  exhalation  of  fome  unwholesome  fteams  from  readinefs  to  put  into  it  a  ftick  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
the  earth  ;  and  it  was  obfervable  that  there  had  been  three  long,  fitted  at  one  end  to  the  hole,  and  a  little  forked  at 
earthquakes  in  Italy  the  year  before  it  happened.  The  me-  the  other.  Cutalfo  a  hazel  or  other  ftick,  about  a  yaid,. 
thod of  cure  which  fucceeded  beft,  was  this :  as  foon  as  any  or  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  which  will  rife  with  pretty 
beaft  appeared  to  be  fick,  they  examined  the  tongue,  and,  ftrong  elafticity,  when  it  is  ftuckinto  the  ground  ;.and  to. 
if  apthae,  or  little  blifters,  were  found  on  it,  they  feraped  the  end  of  this  ftick  fallen  a  very  ftrong  npofe;  of  horfe- 
it  with  a  filver  inftrument  made  with  (harp  teeth  at  the  I  hair,  made  fo  as  to  flip  eafily*.  Have  likewife  in  readinefs 
fides,  till  it  bled  in  all  thofe  parts  where  the  apthae  were  ;  four  fmall  hooked  (ticks  :  then  go  to  the  furrow  or  pafiage 
the  blood  was  then  wiped  away  with  a  cloth,  and  the  of  the  mole,  and  after  you  have  opened  it,  fit  in  the  little 
whole  tongue  wa(hed  feveral  times  with  vinegar  and  fait,  board  with  the  bepded  hoops  downward,  fo  that  when  the 
After  this,  the  following  medicine  was  given  internally:  mole  paffes  that  way,  it  may  go  diredly  through,  the 
take  of  foot,  brimftone,  gun-powder,  and  fait,  of  each  I  two  femi-circular  hoops.  Lut  before  you  fix  the  board  in 
equal  parts  ;  mix  thefe  in  as  much  water  as  will  make  them  1  this  manner,  put  the  hair  firing  through  the  hole  in  the 
thin  enough  to  be  fwallowed,  and  let  a  fpoonful  be  given  middle  of  it.;  place  the  noofe  in  a  circular  form,  fo  as  to, 
for  a  dofe  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  cattle  which  make  it  anfwer  to  the  two  hoops ;  put  the  fmall  (lie k  be- 
were  in  health  had  this  medicine  given  them,  as  well  as  fore-mentioned  gently  into  the  hole  in  the  middle  ot  the 
the  fick  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  very  few  died  in  board,  fo  as  juft  to  (lop  the  knot  of  the  hair  fpnng,  with-. 
Switzerland,  while  almoft  all  died  in  other  places.  out  entering  fo  far  as  abfolutelv  to  tighten  it.  1  hen  iaiten 
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the  board  down  with  four  hooked  flicks,  and  cover  it  with 
earth.  When  the  mole,  paffing  in  it's  furrow,  comes  into 
this  trap,  it  will  difplace  the  fmall  flick  that  hangs  perpen¬ 
dicularly  downward,  the  knot  will  then  be  drawn  through 
the  hole,  and  the  noofe  inflantly  flreightened  by  the  rifing 
of  the  end  of  the  hazel  flick  to  which  it  is  faflened,  which 
will  catch  the  mole  round  die  neck. 

Others,  watching  their  motions  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  which  are  their  ufual  times  of  llirring,  dig  them 
out  in  a  moment  with  a  fpaddle  :  and  about  March  which 
is  their  time  of  breeding,  numbers  of  their  young  ones 
may  be  deflroyed  by  turning  up  their  nefls,  which  are 
generally  in  the  greatefl  hills ;  and  the  old  ones  who  come 
to  feek  their  young  will  prefently  be  taken. 

Some  commend  the  pot-trap,  which  is  a  deep  earthen 
veffel  fet  in  the  ground  with  the  brim  even  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mole  tracks.  The  feafon  for  ufing  this  is  when 
the  moles  couple,  which  is  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
or  perhaps  fomewhat  earlier. 

Mr.  Worlidge  fays,  they  may  be  driven  from  the  gar¬ 
dens,  meadows,  and  other  places  where  one  would  not 
choofe  to  dig,  by  fuming  their  holes  with  brimflone,  gar- 
lick,  or  other  unfa voury  things :  and  that  the  putting  a 
dead  mole  into  a  common  haunt,  will  make  them  ablo- 
lutely  forfake  it :  to  which  Mr.  Mortimer  adds,  but  only 
upon  report,  that  white  hellebore  and  the  roots  of  palma- 
chrifli,  dried,  powdered,  and  lifted  through  a  fine  fieve, 
then  mixed  with  barley-meal  and  eggs,  and  worked  into  a 
pafle  with  wine  and  milk,  will  kill  them,  if  laid  in  little 
pellets  under  their  hills. 

The  writers  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Angers,  recommend  hazel-nuts  boiled  in  an  in- 
fufion  of  hellebore,  as  a  fure  method  of  deflroying  moles. 
Two  or  three  of  thcfe  nuts  are  to  be  laid  under  each 
mole  hill,  and  the  creatures,  by  being  fond  of  that  fruit, 
will  bepoifoned  by  eating  them. 

The  way  to  remove  mole-hills  and  ant-hills,  which 
are  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  fight,  but  detrimental  to 
the  paflure,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  mowing  of  the 
grafs,  efpecially  where  they  are  numerous,  is  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  latter,  either  to  divide  the  turf  which 
grows  over  them,  into  three  parts,  with  a  fpade,  or  other 
inflrument,  then  to  pare  it  off  each  way,  to  dig  out  the 
middle  or  core  of  the  hills,  to  fpread  this  mould  over  the 
other  ground,  to  leave  the  holes  open  all  the  winter,  that 
the  ants  may  be  killed,  or  lay  the  turf  down  again  in  the 
fpring,  and  to  roll  thofe  fpots  after  the  re-inflated  turfs  are 
fettled,  and  their  grafs  has  taken  frelh  roots  ;  or,  which  is 
a  more  expeditious  method,  to  fcoop  them  out  at  once, 
with  what  Mr.  Bradley  calls  a  fcolloped  mole-hill  plough, 
made  in  the  following  manner. 

From  a  to  a  (Fig.  i .  Plate  XX.)  is  an  iron  plate,  about 
five  inches  over,  and  above  an  inch  thick  at  the  back, 
b  b  is  the  fcolloped  fpade,  or  tongue,  of  the  plough,  and 
about  a  foot  over  at  the  widefl  part.  This,  from  the 
fharp  point,  grows  thicker  by  degrees,  till  it  comes  to  the 
back,  which  fhould  be  a  full  inch  thick.  The  iron  muff 
be  well  hardened,  and  very  fharp  at  the  edges,  c  c  is  the 
paring  plate,  which  fhould  be  very  fharp  on  the  fore  edge, 
and,  with  the  fcolloped  lpade,  fhould  be  four  feet  long 
from  a  to  a.  d  d  are  iron  lockets,  in  which  are  fixed  the 
plough  handles,  or  flilts,  e  e.  At  a  a  are  foot-links  to 
fet  the  harnefs  on,  for  one  horfe,  or  two  horfes  lengthwife, 
to  draw  by. 
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When  this  plough  is  ufed,  the  point  of  the  fcolloped 
fpade  mull  be  fet  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  by  raifing  the 
plough  flilts,  fo  that  it  may  go  into  the  ground;  and 
when  the  hill  is  near  cut  through,  the  point  fhould  be 
raifcd  up  again,  by  weighing  a  little  on  the  flilts. 

The  hollow  left  by  this  plough  will  receive  the  rain  as 
it  falls,  and  this  will  drown  the  remaining  ants. 

After  the  mole  and  ant-hills,  and  other  inequalities  have 
been  thus  taken  oft,  the  bell  way  is  to  carry  them  to  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  field,  there  to  break  them  well  to  pieces,  and 
mix  them  with  a  confiderable  portion  of  lime,  or  other 
manure  fuited  to  the  foil,  which  will  effectually  deflroy 
every  remains  of  the  ants,  and  convert  the  whole  to  good 
manure,  which  may  then  be  profitably  fpread  all  over  the 
furface  of  the  ground..  The  fpots  on  which  the  mole,  or 
ant  hills  flood,  fhould  be  loofened  Avith  a  fpade,  then  mix¬ 
ed  Avith  lime  or  other  manure,  and  aftenvards  be  laid 
down  with  clean  grafs  feeds. 

This  method  is  the  mofl  advifable  of  any,  becaufe  a 
fine  grafs  will  be  raifed  in  thofe  places,  inftead  of  the 
coarle  benty  groAvth  Avhich  occupied  them  before. 

MOLTLN -GREASE,  a  fat  or  oily  difcharge  Avith  the 
dung,  and  arifes  from  a  colliquation,  or  melting  down 
of  the  fat  of  the  horfe’s  body,  by  violent  exercife  in  very 
hot  Aveather. 

It  is  ahvays  attended  Avith  a  fever,  heat,  reftleffnefs, 
flarting  and  tremblings,  great  inward  ficknefs,  fhortnefs 
of  breath,  and  fometimes  Avith  the  fymptoms  of  a  pleurify. 
His  dung  will  be  extremely  greafy,  and  he  will  fall  into  a 
fcouring  ;  his  blood  will  have  a  thick  fkin  of  fat  over  it 
AAdien  cold,  of  a  Avhite  or  yeilcAv  hue,  but  chiefly  the  latter  5 
the  congealed  part,  or  fediment,  is  commonly  a  mixture 
of  fize  and  greaff,  which  makes  it  fo  extremely  flippery, 
that  it  Avill  not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  and  the  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  ferum  feels  alfo  flippery  and  clammy.  The  horfe 
foon  lofes  his  flefli  and  fat,  which  probably  is  diffolvedand 
abforbed  into  the  blood ;  and  thofe  that  furvive  this  fhock 
commonly  grorv  hide-bound  for  a  time,  their  legs  fAvelling 
both  before  and  behind,  and  continuq  in  this  flate  till  the 
blood  and  juices  are  rectified  ;  and  if  this  is  not  done  ef¬ 
fectually,  the  farcy,  or  feme  obflinate  forfeit,  generally 
follows,  very  difficult  to  remove. 

In  the  firfi  place  bleed  plentifully,  and  repeat  it  tAvo  or 
three  days  fucceffively  infmaller  quantities  ;  tAvo  or  three 
roAvcls  fhould  alfo  be  immediately  put  in,  and  cooling 
emollient  glyfters,  daily  thrown  up  to  abate  the  fever, 
and  drain  off  the  greafy  matter  from  the  inteftines.  By  the 
mouth  give  plenty  of  Avarm  Avater,  or  gruel,  with  cream 
of  tartar,  or  nitre,  to  dilute  and  attenuate  the  blood  ; 
which  in  this  cafe  is  greatly  difpofed  to  run  into  grumes, 
and  endanger  a  total  flagnation.* 

When  the  fever  is  quite  gone  off,  and  the  horfe  has 
recovered  his  appetite,  gentle  aloetic  purges  fhould  be  gi¬ 
ven  once  a  Aveek,  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  in  order  to 
bring  doAvn  the  fAvelled  legs  ;  but  if  the  purgative  ingre¬ 
dient  does  not  exceed  half  an  ounce,  or  fix  drams  of  fine 
aloes,  it  only  opens  the  belly  gently  ;  and,  Avith  the  other 
medicines  joined  with  it,  paffes  into  the  blood,  aCls  as  an 
alterative,  and  operates  both  by  urine  and  perfpiration  ; 
as  will  appear  by  the  horfe’s  flaling  plentifully ;  and  the 
kindly  feel  of  his  fkin.  To  this  end  give  the  following, 
which,  repeated  for  fome  time,  will  Entirely  remove  this 
diforder.  , 


Take 
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Take  of  fuccotrinc  aloes  fix  drams,  of  gum-guaia- 
cum  powdered  half  an  ounce,  of  diaphoretic  an¬ 
timony,  and  powder  of  myrrh,  of  each  two  drams: 
make  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

Or  it  may  be  prepared  with  an  ounce  of  aloes,  fix  drams 
of  diapcnte,  and  a  fpoonful  of  oil  of  amber. 

Thefe  will  feldom  take  a  horfe  from  his  bufmefs  above 
two  or  three  days  in  a  week  ;  neither  will  he  lofe  his  flefh 
or  appetite  with  them,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  of  purging,  and  gives  this  greatly  the  pre¬ 
ference  in  many  cafes. 

Two  ounces  of  nitre  mixed  up  into  a  ball  with  honey, 
and  a  dram  of  camphire,  will  alfo  be  found  an  excellent 
medicine  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  will  powerfully  attenuate 
the  blood,  and  promote  the  due  fecretions  ;  to  which  end 
it  fhould  be  given  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks.  Bart  let’s  Farriery ,  page  168. 

MOLTER.,  the  toll  of  a  mill. 

MOOR,  a  very  fine  black  mould,  fometimes  found 
under  a  pretty  thick  fward  of  grafs,  but  more  frequently 
under  mofs,  or  ftraggling  plants  of  heath. 

It  differs  from  peat,  in  that  it  does  not  flick  together, 
nor  has  the  fibrous  roots,  or  bituminous  vifeous  quality  of 
this  laft.  Peat,  when  dry,  becomes  hard  and  firm  :  this 
falls  into  powder.  It  cannot  be  better  deferibed,  than  by 
comparing  it  to  that  fubftance  which  is  found  in  hollow 
rotten  wiftows,  and  other  trees  of  that  kind  ;  which  gives 
room  to  think  that  it  arifes  from  rotten  plants.  It  is  of  a 
fpungy  nature,  and  ready  to  imbibe  moifture,  which  adds 
confiderably  to  its  weight.  There  is  generally  underneath 
it,  as  under  mofi  earths  of  this  kind,  abed  of  elay,  or 
feme  fubftance  impervious  to  water  :  fo  that  the  particles 
of  bodies  decayed  on  their  furface,  not  being  admitted 
into  the  foil,  remain  upon  that  furface,  dry  there,  and 
increafe  its  thicknefs,  according  to  the  continuance  of  the 
caufe. 

If  this  kind  of  foil  is  collefhed  in  a  place  where  run¬ 
ning  water,  in  rainy  feafons,  brings  with  it  clay,  or 
other  fat  foils,  from  the  neighbouring  grounds,  it  then 
acquires  a  greater  degree  of  cohefion,  hardens  when 
dry,  and  refembles  the  cleanfing  of  ponds,  more  than 
the  former. 

The  mod  confiderable  foil  of  this  kind  is  the  fort  called 
peat.  This  is  ufr.ally  full  of  roots  of  weeds,  and  even  of 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  and  other  plants.  It  always 
contains  a  bituminous  oil,  which  renders  it  very  inflam¬ 
mable  when  dry  ;  at  which  time  it  alfo  becomes  very  hard, 
though  it  is  quite  foft  when  in  the  mine,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  that  name  to  the  bed  in  which  it  lies  ;  for 
there  it  is  eafsly  cut  in  the  form  of  bricks,  as  we  fee  it 
when  uf“d  for  fuel. 

“  The  whole  mafs  and  body  of  this  foil,  fays  Mr. 
Maxwel,  is  a  dung-hill,  made  up  of  rotten  timber,  grafs, 
weeds,  and  often  mud  wafhed  from  the  higher  grounds 
about  it,  by  the  land-floods  ;  than  which  there  are  few 
richer  compofts  :  only  by  age,  and  its  cold  fituation  in 
water,  pent  in  about  it  by  the  neighbouring  riling  grounds, 
its  falts  are  weakened,  and  its  fpirits  become  languid. 
The  fame  will  happen  to  the  richeft  dunghill  that  can  be 
made  of  any  compofition  whatever,  if  too  long  kept.  It 
will  even  become  fuch  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed,  by  the 
eye,  from  ordinary  mofs  ;  nor  will  it  be  more  ufeful,  as 
dung,  except  either  in  proportion  to  the  fhorter  time  it 
has  been  kept,  or,  the  better  fituation  of  the  place  where 
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it  has  Rood.  I  believe  the  qualities  of  molly  grounds  dif¬ 
fer  very  little  from  one  another  in  any  other  refpefl,  than 
with  regard  to  the  better  or  worfe  quality  of  the  mud 
which  makes  a  part  of  their  compofition.  They  are  more 
or  lefs  fpungy,  in  proportion  as  this  rich  mud  fills  up  the 
cavities  of  the  component  vegetables,  which  are  preferved 
from  putrefaction  by  the  acid  in  the  water.  The  lefs 
fpungy,  and  the  more  rotten  the  mofs  is,  the  fitter  it  is 
for  the  vegetation  of  any  thing  planted  in,  or  fown  on 
it.” 

The  firlt  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  the  improvement 
of  moors,  is  to  divide  them  into  proper  inclofures  ;  not 
only  to  fccure  their  future  produce,  but  alfo  to  be  a  means 
of  procuring  rich  earth  to  cover  the  otherwife  infipid  ufe- 
lefs  morfld  on  the  furface,  and  give  root  to  the  plants 
which  may  afterwards  be  cultivated  in  them.  Then,  as 
the  natural  produce  of  this  earth  is  of  no  value,  its  fur¬ 
face  Ihould  be  pared  off,  in  order  to  be  burnt.  But  as  this 
fubjc£t,  of  burning  earth,  has  been  before  fully  treat¬ 
ed  of,  we  fhall  only  obferve  here,  that  the  hufbandman 
fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  make  the  clods  too  dry,  or 
light  bis  fires  in  too  dry  a  feafon,  left  they  fhould  extend 
farther  and  deeper  than  was  intended. 

If  the  depth  of  the  moorifh  earth  be  not  very  confidera¬ 
ble,  the  furrounding  ditches,  which  make  the  inclofure, 
will  afford  a  rich  ftrong  foil,  which  fhould  be  fpread  about 
three  or  four  inches  thick  all  over  the  furface.  When  the 
clods  are  burnt,  their  allies  fhould  be  mixed  with  this  new 
foil.  If  no  proper  earth  can  be  got  from  the  ditches,  fand 
or  gravel  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs,  as  was  praftifed  by  the 
ancients.  Gravel  is  fingularly  beneficial  to  fuch  lands,  as 
has  been  flhewn  under  the  article  Bog. 

The  Berne  Society,  who  recommend  this  method  of 
improvement  as  founded  on  repeated  experience,  very  pro¬ 
perly  obferve,  that  the  good  effects  of  the  fand  and  gravel 
will  be  confiderably  increafed  by  a  moderate  mixture  of' 
dung,  and  that,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  intended  for 
plowing,  this  covering  fhould  be  at  leaft  a  hand’s  breadth 
in  thicknefsl  Dung  alone  would  undoubtedly  be  extremely 
efficacious  on  all  fuch  foils,  in  which  it  is  remarked  to  be  of 
longer  fervice  than  in  any  other ;  but  the  farmer  can  feldom 
fpare  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  to  go  far  enough  unmixed, 
nor  indeed  for  mixing.  In  this  cafe,  other  ingredients  mult 
be  recurred  to  ;  though  the  fand,  or  gravel,  will  generally 
do  great  things  without  any  mixture.  Well  preferved 
aflies  will  be  of  excellent  fervice,  and  fo  will  the  rubbiffi  of 
old  building,  or  any  other  fimilar  fubftance,  when  mixed 
with  the  fand  or  gravel,  even  of  the  coarfer  kind,  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  this  naturally  rich  earth,  which,  were  its 
real  value  known,  and  the  proper  method  of  treating  it 
rightly  underftood,  might  claim  a  preference  before  any 
other  foil.  Loam  is  (till  better  than  either  fand  or  gravel. 
This  fhould  be  brought  on  before  the  fires  are  lighted  to 
burn  the  furface  of  the  mofs,  and  fhould  remain  in  heaps 
till  it  can  be  equally  mixed  with  the  afties.  Lime,  where 
it  can  be  had,  will  alfo  contribute  to  the  meliorating  of 
mofiy  grounds.  The  moorifh  earth,  thus  covered,  is 
fitted  for  various  kinds  of  crops. 

Mr.  King,  who  obferved  that  the  places  in  bogs  in  Ire¬ 
land,  where  a  little  earth  had  chanced  to  fall  as  the  pca- 
fantswere  carrying  it  to  mend  the  ways  acrofs  them,  be¬ 
came  a  green  fod,  covered  with  a  fine  fcutch  grafs,  does 
not  doubt  but  that  the  fame  expence  as  lands  or  gravels 
land,  would  bring  a  dried  bog  even  to  be  arable  ;  and  as 
to  the  common  opinion  that  gravelling  is  bad  for  grafs,  the 

contrary, 
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contrary,  he  fays,  is  apparent  ;  efpecially  in  bogs.  An¬ 
other  method  of  reducing  barren  boggy  land,  in  Ireland, 
is  by  laying  upon  it  a  little  dung  or  ffcraw,  and  covering 
this  with  (hells. 

A  ftrong  proof  of  the  propriety  of  covering  mofs  with 
earth,  refults  from  a  fa£t  which  happened  to  Mr.  Graeme, 
near  Stirling.  Two  years  after  this  gentleman  had  earthed 
his  mofs,  which  he  had  not  yet  fowed,  it  was  as  full  of 
natural  white  clover,  and  other  grafs,  as  any  field  gene¬ 
rally  is  in  twice  that  time. 

In  the  province  of  Groninguen,  they  pare  off  the  upper 
furface  of  the  foil,  which  is  a  light  loofe  earth,  and  lay  it 
by  till  they  have  dug  out  the  peat  underneath,  when  they 
mix  it  with  the  fand  which  lies  under  the  peat,  and  fow  it 
with  rye  and  hay-feed  the  firft  year  ;  after  which  they  let 
it  run  to  grafs,  and  have  amazingly  fine  crops.  In  Swe¬ 
den,  a  drained  bog  was  remarkably  improved  by  a  peafant 
who  burnt  upon  it  a  parcel  of  ufelefs  wood  and  lime- 
ftones  ;  and  another  converted  his  drained  bog  into  a  fine 
meadow,  by  covering  it  with  lime  and  tanner’s  bark. 

Mr.  Elliot,  after  draining  a  very  remarkable  fwamp, 
fowed  it  with  grafs-feed,  fuch  as  red  clover,  fpear-grafs, 
fowl-meadow  grafs,  and  herd-grafs  ;  none  of  which  came 
up  fo  well  as  the  red  clover,  which  he  found  to  be  the 
boldeft  and  molt  hardy.  Though  this  came  up  well, 
yet,  where  the  fward  was  ftrong,  what  with  the  tough- 
nefs  of  the  ground  and  the  over-topping  growth  of  the 
wild  natural  grafs,  it  made  but  flow  progrefs  till  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  then  it  mended  confiderably.  The 
other  forts  of  grafs  came  up  but  poorly,  the  land  being,  as 
Mr.  Elliot  judges,  too  new  and  tough  for  them.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  ploughed  up  a  piece  of  this  ground,  where  he 
had  not  fowed  any  grafs.  It  ploughed  very  tough,  and 
the  cattle  mired  in  fome  places  ;  but  he  kept  them  as  much 
as  poifible  upon  the  grafs  ;  not  with  Handing  which  there 
was  a  neceffity  of  leaving  many  baulks.  About  a  month 
after,  he  ordered  thefe  baulks,  to  be  hoed  uj),  and  was 
agreeably  furprifed  to  find  how  eafily  this  was  done.  He 
found  the  meadow  rotted  and  mellowed  more  in  one 
month  in  the  fall,  than  it  had  been  in  the  whole  fummer  ; 
but  thinks  the  ploughing  would  have  been  performed  with 
much  greater  eafe,  if  it  had  been  deferred  till  a  month 
later.  In  July,  he  fowed  a  little  piece  with  turnips, 
which  came  up,  but  did  not  grow  well  till  the  ground  be¬ 
gan  to  rot  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  they  throve  per¬ 
fectly,  and  were  good  and  fvveet,  inftead  of  being  rank, 
as  he  expeCted. 

This  gentleman  found  by  experience,  that  fuch  drained 
land  mufl  have  one  fummer  to  ferment  and  rot,  fo  as  to 
become  proper  foil,  before  it  will  be  fit  for  grain  or  every 
fort  of  grafs.  “  If,  fays  he,  I  had  fowed  red  clover  in¬ 
ftead  of  the  other  forts  of  grafs,  I  had  faved  five  pounds 
in  feed.  Clover  out-did  my  expectation,  and  the  other 
forts  fell  fhort  of  it.  If  others  fave  where  I  loft,  and 
mend  wherein  I  was  miftaken,  it  anfwers  my  defign  in 
writing. 

“  By  a  little  experience  which  we  have  had  of  thefe 
drained  lands,  we  find  they  will  produce  Indian  corn, 
fixty  or  feventy  bulhels  to  an  acre,  and  flax.  If  life  and 
health  be  continued,  I  defign  to  try  liquorice-roots,  bar¬ 
ley,  Cape-Breton  wheat,  cotton,  indigo-feed,  wood  for 
dying,  and  the  water  melon.  But  what  I  have  principally 
in  view  is  hemp.  New-England  doth  not,  I  fuppofe,  ex¬ 
pend  lefs  than  feveral  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of 
weigh  hemp  yearly.  If  we  can  raife  more  than  tofupply 
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our  own  occafions  we  may  fend  it  home.  It  is  not  a  mere 
conjedure,  that  the  drained  lands  will  produced  hemp.  I 
am  informed  by  my  worthy  friendBenjaminFranklin,  Efq  ; 
of  Philadelphia,  that  they  raife  hemp  there  upon  their 
drained  lands. 

“  Hemp  requires  fuch  very  ftrong  land  to  produce  it, 
that  it  would  confume  all  our  dung  to  raife  it  in  any  great 
quantities  ;  fo  that  we  (hould  not  be  able  to  raife  bread- 
corn:  therefore,  how  inviting  foever  the  trade  is,  and 
how  great  foever  the  encouragements  have  been,  both 
from  home  and  by  our  own  government,  we  have  not 
as  yet  engaged  in  that  affair.  We  have  now  a  pro- 
mi  fing  profpeCt  of  fuccefs  in  thefe  drained  lands:  what 
may  be  the  blue,  time  and  experience  muft  determine.  A 
meadow  of  drained  land,  which  could  be  laid  under  wa¬ 
ter,  and  this  drawn  off  at  pleafure,  would  probably 
be  of  great  value.  I  have  heard  that  .a  man  in  the 
Jerfies  hath  fuch  a  meadow,  which  though  only  half 
an  acre  in  extent,  yields  him  as  much  hemp  yearly, 
as  fells  for  fifty  pounds,  York  money :  but  this  feems 
incredible.” 

Whatever  advantages  are  reaped  from  hemp,  may  alfo 
be  received  from  flax,  if  rightly  managed,  upon  raoffy 
grounds.  Some  improvers  in  Scotland  have  already  tried 
it  with  fuccefs,  and  though,  a  new  attempt,  doubt  not  its 
anfwering  well  in  that  kind  of  foil.  The  moft  approved 
method  of  cultivating  and  drefling  each  of  thefe  fingularly 
beneficial  plants,  are  given  under  the  articles  Hemp  and 
Flax. 

“  It  is  common  in  fwamps,  continues  Mr.  Elliot,  to  find 
the  mofs  two  or  three  feet  deep.  At  firft,  I  was  perplexed 
how  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  fomewhat  doubtful  whether  the 
land  would  be  worth  any  thing,  if  this  furface  was  re¬ 
moved.  When  the  water  was  drawn  off  by  ditches,  the 
mofs  grew  fo  dry,  that  in  a  hot  fummer  feafon,  it  would 
burn  quite  down  to  the  ground.  To  burn  this,  or  any 
other  trafh  you  would  confume  upon  land,  fet  fire  to  it 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  the  fun  hot,  and  a  ftrong 
foutherly  wind  blows,  which  makes  fire  rage  more  fiercely 
and  do  much  more  execution,  than  a  northerly  or  wefterly 
wind.  In  a  northerly  wind  the  air  is  thin  and  light,  fo 
that  the  fire  is  not  ftrongly  comprefled  :  the  moift  heavy 
fouth  wind  prevents  the  dilfipation  of  the  fire,  and  renders 
it  more  compact.  Thus  we  fee  a  fmith  fwab  and  wet  his 
coals,  by  which  means  the  heat  is  greatly  increafed. 
Whether  this  reafoning  be  juft  or  not,  the  fa£t  is  certain, 
and  that  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  farmer. 

“  Deep  fwamps  are  preferable  to  thofe  which  are  (hal¬ 
low  :  for  experience  fhews,  that  a  deep  foil  bears  extreme 
drought  better  than  any  other  land,  in  the  hot  feafon. 
The  cold  drought  in  the  lpring  will  hurt  fuch  land,  fo  that 
the  firft  crop  of  grafs  will  be  very  great ;  but  the  fecond 
crop  will  be  extraordinary  good.  * 

“  The  red  clover  in  my  drained  land  above-mentioned, 
looked  in  the  cold  drought  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fpring, 
as  if  it  would  not  come  to  any  thing :  but  it  recovered  a 
good  colour,  and  grew  up  well,  when  hot  weather  came 
on,  though  the  drought  continued.  This  is  fuch  an  ad¬ 
vantage  as  will  always  recommend  a  foil  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep. 

“  Our  ditching  and  draining  dry  only  the  top  of  the 
ground,  not  more  than  three  feet  deep  in  the  hot  and  dry 
feafon  ;  I  fuppofe  that  the  moifture  from  the  mud  and 
water  underneath  is  drawn  by  the  force  of  the  fun,  fo 
that  the  roots  of  the  grafs  are  furniihed  with  fufficient 

moifture 
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moifture  to  bring  forward  the  vaft  burden  they  frequently 
bear.  But  this  is  not  to  be  expelled  till  the  land  be  con- 
coded,  changed,  and  altered  by  the  fun  and  air :  for  at 
firft,  foon  after  it  is  drained,  it  is  pinched  with  the  drought 
more  than  any  other  land. 

“  Thofe  fwamps  which  are  thick  overgrown  with  mofs, 
prove  as  good  as  any  other  drained  land,  when  they  are 
io  far  dried  by  draining,  that  the  mofs  will  rot,  or  burn 
off.  I  mention  this,  becaufe  it  is  bell  that  the  farmer 
work  as  free  from  difcouragement  as  poflible. 

«  Our  drained  land,  though  in  all  other  refpeds  well 
adapted  for  producing  Indian  corn,  is  of  fo  loofe  a  texture, 
that  the  plants  become  an  eafy  prey  to  crows  and  other 
birds,  which,  if  not  prevented,  will  pull  up  a  great  part 
of  them,  and  deftroy  the  crop.  To  guard  againft  this 
great  difcouragement  in  all  fuch  land, 

Take  the  roots  of  fwamp  hellebore  (known  in 
different  places  by  the  feveral  names  of  Ikunk-cab- 
bage,  tickle-weed,  bear-root)  and  boil  them  in 
fo  much  water  as  to  keep  them  covered  an  inch 
deep:  by  two  hours  boiling,  the  liquor  will  be  of 
fufficient  ftrength :  {train  it  off ;  put  your  corn 
into  it  while  the  liquor  is  warm,  and  let  it  fteep 
twenty  hours.  It  will  then  be  fit  for  planting. 

“  This  is  found  to  be  an  effe£tual  fecurity.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Todd  obferves,  that  after  meeting  with  much  trouble 
and  lofs,  by  having  his  corn  repeatedly  pulled  up,  he 
planted  his  ground  with  corn  Iteeped  in  this  liquor ;  but 
not  having  enough  of  that,  he  ordered  the  planting  to  be 
finiihed  with  unfteeped  corn.  The  event  was,  that  the 
birds  pulled  up  but  two  or  three  hills  of  the  foaked  corn, 
but  left  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  which  were  planted  with 
unfoaked  corn.  He  planted  anew,  with  fteeped  corn, 
the  hills  where  the  plants  had  been  thus  pulled  up,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  which 
were  planted  a  fecond  time  with  unfteeped  corn,  upon  a 
fuppofition  that  the  birds  would  not  find  them  out:  but 
the  refult  was  as  before :  all  the  unfoaked  was  pulled 
up,  and  the  hills  planted  with  the  fteeped  corn  were 
fpared. 

u  Upon  the  whole,”  fays  Mr.  Todd,  “  I  think  this 
experiment  a  full  proof  that  corn  fo  prepared  when  plant¬ 
ed,  is  fecured  from  the  birds;  the  knowledge  of  which 
may  be  of  great  fervice  to  hufbandmen,  as  the  preparation 
is  cheap  and  eafy,  and  our  fwamps  feem  to  be  the  beft 
land  we  have  for  Indian  corn.  My  little  fwamp  this  year 
yielded  after  the  rate  of  above  ninety  bufheis  to  the  acre, 
and  was  eafier  and  cheaper  tilled  than  the  fame  quantity 
of  upland.”  See  the  article  Bog. 

MORES,  or  Meurs ,  hills. 

MORGAN,  the  fame  with  May-weed.  See  the  article 

May-Weed. 

MOSS,  a  name  given  to  moory  or  boggy  grounds,  in 
many  parts  of  England.  Thefe  forts  of  land  confift  of  a 
turfy  furface,  below  which  is  a  black,  moift,  fpongy  earth, 
which  being  dug  up  with  fpades,  alrnoft  in  the  iorm  ol 
bricks,  and  dried,  is  what  they  call  peat,  and  ufed  as 
fuel  in  feveral  parts. 

The  (horteft  method  of  all  for  the  improvement  of 
mofs,  if  the  ground  be  defigned  only  for  grafs,  and  its  fi- 
tuation  be  fuch  as  admits  of  it,  is  this  :  firft  drain  the 
mofs,  and  if  there  be  heath  upon  it,  burn  that  oft,  and 
make  the  furface  even.  Then  make  a  dam  at  the  loweft 


part,  and  a  fluice,  and  work  the  water  upon  it  through 
the  winter.  The  mud  which  comes  with  the  land  flood 
will  bring  a  fine  fward  upon  it  in  two  or  three  years,  and 
be  afterwards  a  yearly  manure ;  fo  that  it  will  bear  annual 
cutting,  and,  befides,  be  good  pafture  for  cattle,  after 
the  fward  is  become  ftrong  enough  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  Graeme  found  that  the  improvement  of  mofs  may 
be  endangered  by  draining  it  too  much  ;  for  his  crops 
were  beft  where  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  furround¬ 
ing  ditches  was  not  above  three  feet  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  mofs.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a  vaft  advantage 
to  an  improved  mofs,  if  the  farmer  is  able  to  flood  it  at 
proper  times,  by  means  of  a  fluice  in  the  loweft  part  of 
the  furrounding  ditch,  as  mentioned  before.  This  will 
greatly  promote  the  growth  of  plants ;  but  fhould  be  ufed 
with  the  caution  of  not  letting  the  water  remain  too  long 
at  a  time  upon  the  ground,  becaufe,  though  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  its  re-converting  the  foil  into  a  bog  fo  long 
as  there  are  channels  to  carry  it  oft',  it  will  be  apt  to  chill, 
and  thereby  hurt  the  plants.  See  the  article  Bog,  and 
Moor. 

Moss  on  Trees ,  is  a  diftemperof  very  bad  confequence 
to  their  increafe,  and  much  damages  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
of  our  orchards. 

The  prefent  remedy  is  the  feraping  it  off  from  the  body 
and  large  branches,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  wooden  knife, 
that  will  not  hurt  the  bark ;  or  with  a  piece  of  rough  hair¬ 
cloth,  which  does  very  -well  after  a  foaking  rain.  But 
the  moft  effectual  cure  is,  the  taking  away  the  caufe.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  draining  off  all  the  fuperfluous  moifture 
from  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  may  be  greatly 
guarded  againft  in  the  firft  planting  of  the  trees,  by  not 
letting  them  too  deep. 

If  trees  ftand  too  thick  in  a  cold  ground,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  be  covered  with  mofs ;  and  the  beft  way  to  remedy 
the  fault,  is  to  thin  them.  When  the  young  branches  of 
trees  are  covered  with  a  long  and  {baggy  mofs,  it  will  utterly 
ruin  them ;  and  there  is  no  wfty  to  prevent  it,  but  to  cut  off 
the  branches  near  the  trunk,  and  even  to  take  off  the  head 
of  the  tree,  ifneceffary,  for  it  will fprout  again ;  and  if  the 
caufe  be  in  the  mean  time  removed  by  thinning  the  plan¬ 
tation,  or  draining  the  land,  the  young  fhoots  will  con¬ 
tinue  clear  after  this. 

If  the  trees  are  covered  with  mofs,  in  confequence  of 
the  ground’s  being  too  dry,  as  this  will  happen  from  either 
extreme  in  the  foil,  then  the  proper  remedy  is,  the  laying 
mud  from  the  bottom  of  a  pond  or  river,  pretty  thick 
about  the  root,  opening  the  ground  to  fome  diftance  and 
depth  to  let  it  in ;  this  will  not  only  cool  it,  and  prevent 
its  giving  growth  to  any  great  quantity  of  mofs,  but  it  will 
alfo  prevent  the  other  great  mifehief  which  fruit-trees  are 
liable  tojn  dry  grounds,  which  is,  the  falling  off  of  the 
fruit  too  early.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

Falfe  MOTH,  an  infe£t  which  proceeds  from  a  finall 
caterpillar,  the  body  of  which  is  fmooth  and  whitifh.  It 
has  fixteen  legs,  docs  not  lodge  in  the  grains  of  corn,  but 
contrives  to  fallen  feveral  of  them  together  with  a  web 
which  it  fpins,  and  with  which  it  makes  itfelf  a  dwelling 
place  like  that  of  common  caterpillars.  This  dwelling 
place,  or  {heath,  in  which  the  caterpillar  of  the  falfe  moth 
ufually  abides,  is  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  little  heap 
of  grains  which  it  has  collected  for  its  food  :  but,  which 
diftinguiflies  it  from  the  caterpillar  of  the  true  moth,  it 
can  quit  this  {heath  at  any  time,  to  eat  the  grains  ^pund 
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at  once,  and  always  without  order,  eating  fometimes  of 
one,  and  fometimes  of  another ;  fo  that  feveral  are  grtawn, 
when  not  one  is  wholly  confumed.  When  thefe  infeXs 
are  very  numerous  in  a  granary,  all  the  grains  upon  the 
furface  of  the  corn  are  linked  together  by  a  web,  lo  as  to 
form  a  cruft,  which  is  fometimes  three  inches  thick.  This 
caterpillar  turns  into  a  chryfalis,  or  aurelia,  in  a  grain 
which  it  has  hollowed,  or  in  the  (heath  of  its  web,  and 
iffues  from  thence,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  form  of 
a  butterfiy.  When  a  heap  of  corn  is  ftirred  in  which 
there  are  many  caterpillars  of  the  fpecies  of  this  falfe  moth, 
thofe  infeXs  crawl  up  th^.  walls  ;  but  they  foon  return  to 
the  heap,  and,  by  the  very  next  day,  cover  it  all  over 
with  a  new  web. 

In  its  (late  of  moth,  it  is  grey,  has  fix  legs,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  vaft  numbers  fluttering  about  the  eaves  of 
the  windows  of  granaries,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer, 
■when  the  weather  is  very  hot.  The  females  lay  their  eggs 
upon  the  heaps  of  wheat,  and  thefe  eggs  produce  the  ca¬ 
terpillars,  or  corn  worms,  as  fome  call  them,  which  feed 
on  the  grain,  and  envelop  it  with  their  filky  web,  fo  as  to 
form  over  the  whole  furface  a  cruft  that  is  fometimes  three 
or  four  inches  thick.  This  entirely  fpoils  the  corn  within 
that  depth,  befides  communicating  a  bad  fmell  to  all  the 
reft.  Thefe  worms,  or  rather  caterpillars,  for  they  have 
fixteen  legs,  are  fmooth,  whitifh,  and  feldom  exceed  a 
quarter  or  at  moll  the  third  part  of  an  inch  when  at  their 
full  growth.  Breaking  of  their  webs  avail  but  little,  for 
they  are  woven  again  by  the  next  day:  for  which  reafon 
fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is  bell  to  let  them  en¬ 
joy  undifturbed  the  furface  of  the  corn  of  which  they 
have  taken  pofteflion.  But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that 
three  inches  are  a  fixth  part,  and  four  inches  upwards 
of  a  fifth,  of  any  quantity  of  corn  fpread  eighteen  inches 
deep,  which  is  the  medium  thicknefs  at  which  it  is  laid  ; 
and  that,  independant  of  the  bad  fmell  with  which  the 
reft  is  tainted,  this  is  a  very  confiderable  objeX,  though  it 
extend  no  farther.  When  this  cruft  is  broken,  moll  of 
the  grains  which  compofe  it  are  found  to  be  either  gnawn 
in  their  infide,  or  full  of  live  worms,  or  of  aureliae,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafon  ;  or  one  fees  only  the  empty  {heaths 
of  the  caterpillars,  if  the  aureliae  have  been  transformed 
into  moths. 

It  is  faid,  that  ftrewing  the  corn  with  powdered  lime, 
fo  as  to  form  a  cruft  over  it,  will  prelerve  it  from  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  thefe  infeXs :  but  as  the  furface  would  ftill  be 
fpoiled,  and  as  that  iurface  may  be  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  fmall  provifion  of  wheat  allotted  for  a  family 
only,  M.  Duhamel  did  not  try  this  expedient.  Co¬ 
vering  it  with  hay,  which  he  did  try,  anfvvered  no  end 
whatever. 

Thefe  obfervations,  and  the  reflexions  confequent 
thereon,  made  him  fufpeX  that  this  infeX,  as  it  delights 
in  none  but  very  warm  places,  would  not  be  able  to  live 
in  the  cold  air  of  his  ventilating  granaries. 

Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1746,  he  col- 
leXed  all  the  wormy  crufts  which  thefe  caterpillars  had 
formed  in  his  common  granaries,  where  they  were  very 
thick,  the  moths  having  been  extremely  numerous  the 
preceding  fummer.  Thefe  crufts  were  broken  and  fcreen- 
ed  ;  and  what  grain  could  be  got  from  them,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  impregnated  with  the  eggs  of  the  moths, 
was  put  into  one  of  his  granaries  of  prefervation,  which 
contained  feventy-five  cubic  feet,  and  was  ventilated  from 
time  to  time  during  all  the  winter. 
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Towards  the  end  of  May,  ■when  the  vent- holes  at  the 
top  of  this  granary  were  opened,  a  prodigious  number  of 
moths  flew  out,  which  fliewed  that  they  did  not  like  their 
fituation. 

When  the  wheat  was  thought  to  have  been  ventilated 
fufficiently,  the  holes  were  {hut  clofe,  and  nothing  more 
was  done  to  it  for  a  month  :  for  as  this  corn  (which  had 
not  been  ftove-dried)  was  old  and  dry  enough,  it  was  but 
feldom  ventilated. 

In  June  1747,  this  granary  was  emptied  :  all  the  moths 
and  worms  were  dead,  and  there  remained  only  a  thin 
cruft,  not  above  a  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  on  the 
top  of  the  corn,  which  had  fo  far  loft  the  bad  fmell  it  had 
when  put  into  the  granary,  that  it  fold  for  the  current 
market  price. 

Not  fatisfied  with  this  Angle  method,  M.  Duhamel 
tried  the  efleX  of  the  Hove  upon  another  parcel  of  wheat 
known  to  be  full  of  thefe  worms.  A  heat  from  45  to  50 
degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer  (from  j  1 5  to  124  of 
Farenheit’s)  killed  them  all.  This  corn  was  then  laid  up  in 
a  common  granary,  where  it  remained  two  years  without 
being  attacked  by  any  of  thefe  moths  ;  and  even  in  the 
third,  but  very  few  of  them  appeared. 

Thefe  experiments  remove  all  doubt  of  the  poflibility  of 
deftroying  the  corn  moth,  or  worm,  without  hurting  the 
grain,  which  would  otherwife  be  fpoiled  by  it ;  and  as  that 
grain,  generally  is  wheat,  which  the  infeX  prefers  to  any 
other,  this  difeovery  is  of  great  importance  to  the  hufband- 
man,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

MOULD,  a  loofe  kind  of  earth,  every  where  obvious 
on  the  iurface  of  the  ground,  called  by  fome  mother 
earth,  and  by  others  loam. 

The  gooanefs  of  a  mould  for  the  purpofes  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  gardening,  &c.  may  be  known,  according  to 
Mr.  Miller,  by  the  fight,  fmell,  and  touch.  1.  Thofe 
moulds  that  are  of  a  bright  chefnut  or  hazely  colour,  are 
counted  the  beft:  of  this  colour  are  the  bell  loams,  and 
alfo  the  beft  natural  earth  ;  and  this  will  be  the  better  yet, 
if  it  cut  like  butter,  and  does  not  flick  obftinately,  but  is 
fhort,  tolerably  light,  breaking  into  fmall  clods,  is  fweet, 
will  be  tempered  without  crufting  or  chopping  in  dry 
weather,  or  turning  to  mortar  in  wet.  Next  to  that  the 
dark  grey  and  ruflet  moulds  are  accounted  the  beft  :  but 
the  light  and  darkafh  coloured  the  worft,  fuch  as  is  ufu- 
ally  found  on  common  heathy  ground  :  the  clear  tawney  is 
by  no  means  to  be  approved  ;  but  that  of  a  yellowifh  red 
colour  is  the  worft  of  all :  this  is  commonly  found  in  wild 
and  wafte  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the  mod  part  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  but  gofs,  furze,  and  fern,  according  as  their 
bottoms  are  more  or  lefs  of  alight  and  fandy,  or  of  a  fpewey 
gravel,  or  clayey  nature.  2.  All  lands  that  are  good  and 
wholefome,  will,  after  rain,  or  breaking  up  by  thefpade, 
emit  a  good  fmell.  3.  By  the  touch  we  may  difeover 
whether  it  confifts  of  fubftances  entirely  erenaceous,  or 
clammy  ;  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  whether  it 
be  tender,  fatty,  deterfive,  orflippery;  or  more  harfh, 
gritty,  porous,  or  friable. 

MOULDINESS,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  which  cor¬ 
rupt  in  the  air,  from  fome  hidden  principle  of  humidity 
therein  ;  and  whofe  corruption  {hews  itfelf  by  a  certain 
white  down,  or  lanugo,  on  their  furface,  which,  viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  appears  like  a  kind  of  meadow,  out 
of  which  arifes  herbs  and  flowers,  fome  only  in  the 
bud,  others  full  blown,  and  others  decayed,  each  having 
its  root,  flalk,  and  other  parts. 


MOUND, 


* 


MOW  MOW 


MOUND,  a  bank  or  fence  of  earth.  See  the  article 
Bank. 

MOW,  the  pile  or  collection  of  corn  in  the  ftraw, 
placed  in  a  bay  of  a  barn.  See  the  article  Barn. 

MOW-BURNT,  over-heated  in  the  mow  for  want  of 
being  dry. 

MOWING,  the  art  of  cutting  down  corn,  grafs,  &c. 
with  a  fcythe. 

M.  de  L’lfle  lately  introduced  the  mowing  of  wheat. 
The  method  is  this  :  the  fcythe  he  ufes  is  at  leafl  fix 
inches  fhorter  in  the  blade  than  the  common  fcythe,  and 
inflead  of  a  cradle  has  two  twigs  of  ozier  put  femicircu- 
lar-wife  into  holes  made  in  the  handle  of  the  fcythe,  near 
the  blade,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  femicircle  interfeCts 
the  other  :  this  method  is  frequently  praCtifed  by  the  men 
who  mow  our  meadows,  as  they  think  a  cradle  unnecef- 
fary  and  cumberfome,  unlefs  the  fcythe  is  to  carry  over  a 
large  and  very  heavy  fwarth. 

In  mowing  barley,  or  oats,  the  corn  is  always  on  the 
right-hand  of  the  workman:  but  by  M.  de  L’lfle’s  method 
of  mowing  wheat  the  com  is  at  his  left-hand :  he  mows  it 
inward,  bearing  the  corn  he  cuts  on  his  fcythe,  till  it 
comes  to  that  which  is  Banding,  againB  which  it  gently 
leans.  After  every  mower  follows  a  gatherer,  which  may 
be  a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  a  woman. 
The  gatherer  keeps  within  five  or  fix  feet  of  the  mower,  and 
being  provided  either  with  a  hook  or  flick  about  two  feet 
long,  gathers  up  the  corn,  makes  it  into  a  gavel,  and  lays 
it  gently  on  the  ground  :  this  mufl  be  done  with  fpirit,  as 
another  mower  immediately  follows  ;  for  to  every  mow¬ 
er  there  is  a  particular  gatherer. 

To  do  this  work  properly,  the  mower  fliould  form  but 
one  track  with  his  feet,  advancing  in  a  poflure  nearly  as  if 
he  was  going  to  fence,  one  foot  chafing  the  other.  In 
this  manner  the  Banding  corn  is  mowed  ;  but  the  work¬ 
man  muB  take  care  to  have  the  wind  at  his  left,  as  it  bears 
the  com  towards  the  fcythe,  and  caufes  it  to  be  cut  nearer 
the  ground.  If  the  wind  is  behind  the  mower,  it  is  no 
great  inconvenience  :  it  only  occafions  the  fcattering  of  a 
few  ears  ;  and  the  cut  com,  which  fhould  lean  againB  the 
Banding  corn,  is  fometimes  thrown  down ;  which  makes 
the  work  go  on  flower,  and  encreafes  the  gleanings.  The 
wind  in  front  is  very  bad ;  the  corn  cannot  be  cut  clofe, 
and  there  is  a  great  lois  :  but  the  wind  on  the  right-hand 
is  worfl  of  all ;  the  Bubble  is  left  long,  and  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  gleanings,  that  one  would  imagine  no  crop  had  been 
taken  off.  When  wheat  is  bent,  the  workman  takes  the 
corn  as  it  prefents  itfelf  to  him,  which  has  the  fame  effeCt 
as  if  the  wind  was  at  his  left-fide.  When  wheat  is  laid, 
it  is  more  troublelbme  to  the  gatherer,  becaufe  the  cut 
corn  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  that  which  is  Banding;  but 
a  good  mower  takes  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  cuts 
it  againB  the  way  it  is  laid.  No  particular  directions  can 
be  given  for  corn  that  is  lodged  and  tangled,  unlefs  it  is 
-to  take  it  as  it  is  inclined,  as  if  the  wind  was  in  the  back 
of  the  mower. 

This  method  of  mowing  wheat  was  tried  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire,  and  the  following  account  of  it  fent  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Mufeum  RuBicum. 

“  A  gentleman,  a  foreigner,  fays  this  writer,  came 
down  here  to  a  neighbour’s  of  mine,  in  order  to  put  us  in¬ 
to  a  method  of  going  about  this  work. 

“  Many  trials  were  made  in  the  prefence  of  myfelf,  and 
a  great  number  of  others :  the  fcythes  did  their  work  well ; 
they  cut  the  corn  within  two  inches  of  the  ground  :  and 


1  though  our  workmen  were  of  courfe  a  little  aukward, 
fcarcely  any  ears  were  fcattered:  but  thegreateB  advan¬ 
tage  is,  that  a  man  with  one  of  thefe  fcythes  can  cut 
down  at  leaB  double  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  day 
he  can  with  a  fickle  or  hook. 

“  Thechief  objections  made  to  the  introduction  of  this 
method  were,  that  the  Bubble  is  left  too  fliort,  and  on 
that  account  is  not  fit  for  thatching ;  that  the  weeds  are 
cut  with  the  corn,  and  will  be  apt  to  mould  or  heat,  and 
the  feeds  to  mix  with  the  corn  in  threfliing;  and  that  the 
poor  are  deprived  of  their  gleanings,  as  none  of  the  corn 
is  fcattered. 

“  But  thefe  objections  muB  foon  fall  to  the  ground, 
when  we  refleCt  that,  by  mowing,  the  Braw  is  much 
longer,  and  certainly  Braw  is  much  better  for  thatching 
than  Bubble.  * 

As  to  the  weeds  being  cut  with  the  corn,  it  is  of  no 
confequence  ;  for  they  are  eafily  Biaken  out  of  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  Bieaves,  after  drying  a  day  or  two  ;  and  the 
lh eaves  may  be  fafely  left  to  dry,  if  they  are  laid  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

“  Suppofe  three  tobacco  pipes  to  reprefentthreefheaves, 
the  bowls  to  be  the  feet  of  the  flieaves,  and  the  fmall  part 
the  ears :  lay  one  of  thefe  on  the  ground  ;  then  take  an¬ 
other,  and  lay  the  bowl  of  it  under  the  fmall  end  of  the 
firB  ;  take  afterwards  a  third,  and  difpofing  them  in  form 
of  a  triangle,  lay  the  bowl  of  the  third  under  the  fmall 
end  of  the  fecond,  and  the  bowl  of  the  firB  under  the 
fmall  end  of  the  third  :  by.  difpofing  them  in  this  form, 
the  ears  are  always  kept  from  the  ground,  and  will  endure 
a  great  deal  of  wet  without  damage. 

“  As  to  the  feeds  of  the  weeds  being  threflied,  and  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  corn,  that  may  eafily  be  avoided  ;  for  the 
wheat,  by  this  method  of  mowing  it,  is  fo  regularly  dif- 
pofed  in  the  flieaf,  that  the  flieaves  need  only  to  be  threfli¬ 
ed  on  the  ear,  without  being  unbound. 

“  The  objection,  that  the  poor  would  be  deprived  of 
their  gleaning,  is  a  mere  farce  :  their  time  might  be  much 
better  employed ;  and  by  the  fame  parity  of  reafon,  the 
more  corn  the  farmer  left  for  them  in  the  field,  the  more 
juflice  he  would  do  them ;  and  this  few  would  venture  to 
aflert,  as  cuflom  might  in  time  extend  it  to  half  the  crop  : 
befides,  as  by  this  new  method,  a  great  deal  more  corn  will 
be  inned,  it  will  of  courfe  be  cheaper  the  year  round, 
and  eafier  purchafed  by  the  poor. 

“  The  foreign  gentleman  was  of  great  ufe  to  us :  he 
is  intelligent  and  communicative,  and  we  all  of  us  ac¬ 
knowledge  ourfelves  much  obliged  to  him. 

“  Many  in  this  county  propol'e  making  more  exten- 
five  trials  of  it  next  harvefl,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  it  will  be  brought  into 
conflant  ufe. 

“  A  fliort  certificate  of  the  advantages  refulting  from 
the  praCtice  of  this  method,  was  fome  time  ago  drawn 
up  :  it  was  prefently  figned  by  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
farmers,  gardeners,  labourers,  Sec.  and  tranfmitted  to 
Dr.  Tcmpleman,  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  be,  if  neceflary,  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kingdom.  This  new  method  will  doubtlefs  be  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Englilh  world  with  a  better 
grace,  coming  under  the  fanCtion  and  recommendation  of 
fo  refpeCtable  and  ufeful  a  Society.” 

The  authors  are  happy,  that,  as  members  of  the  fccie- 
ty,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  conveying  to  the  readers 
ofthi6  Dictionary,  a  perfeCt  idea  of  theiorm  of  the  fcythes 
3  E  2  lately 
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lately  tried  in  Northamptonlhire  :  for  this  purpofe  they 
have  annexed  a  plate  engraved  from  a  drawing  taken  from 
the  three  feythes  now  depofited  in  the  Society’s  machine- 
room,  for  the  infpe&ion  of  the  curious.  The  parts  are 
reprefented  feparate,  that  they  might  be  more  diftinft  : 
the  dimensions  and  proportions  follow.  Plate  XX.  Fig. 
7.  is  the  handle,  or  mounting  of  the  larged  feythe  :  the 
length  of  it  from  a  to  c  is  eight  feet,  from  a  to  b  five  feet, 
from  b  to  c  three  feet :  at  c  is  the  part  whereon  the  blade 
is  fixed,  d  (hews  the  two  bends  which  ferves  inftead  of  a 
cradle.  Fig.  3,  is  the  blade  to  this  feythe  :  from  the  heel 
a,  to  the  point  b>  meafures  three  feet,  and  it  is  two  inches 
and  a  half  broad  :  when  the  feythe  is  mounted,  from  the 
point  of  the  blade  b ,  to  the  end  of  the  long  handle  ay 
meafures  an  angle  of  feven  feet.  Fig.  4.  is  the  blade  of  an 
other  feythe,  the  length  and  breadth  the  fame  as  the  lad 
blade.  Fig.  5.  is  the  handle  to  this  fecond  icythe  :  from 
a  to  d ,  it  meafures  three  feet  ten  inches,  from#  to  by  two 
feet,  and  from  b  to  r,  one  foot  feven  inches  :  the  blade 
is  fixed  at  ay  and  when  the  feythe  is  mounted,  the  angle 
from  the  point  of  the  fcythe-blade  to  the  end  of  the 
handle,  meafures  three  feet  nine  inches.  Fig.  6.  is  the 
blade  of  the  fmalled  feythe:  from  a  to  by  it  meafures  one 
foot  nine  inches,  and  is  two  inches  and  a  half  broad. 
Fig-  7.  is  the  handle  or  mounting  to  this  laid  feythe  :  at  a 
the  blade  is  fixed  :  from  a  to  b  is  one  foot  five  inches  and 
a  half;,  the  angle  from  b  to  c,  four  inches  and  a  half; 
from  c  to  dy  five  inches;  from  d  to  <?,  three  inches  and 
three  quarters.  Fig.  8.  is  the  gathering-hook:  the  length 
of  its  handle,  from  a  to  by  is  three  feet  nine  inches  ;  the 
hook  from  b  to  c,  is  ten  inches  long. 

MUCK,  dung,  or  draw  that  lies  rotting. 

MUD,  the  fediment  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  ponds, 
ditches,  &c.  See  the  article  Dung. 

M U GW GRT,  a  very  troublefome  weed  ;  for  its  roots 
creep  far  under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  as  foon  to 
overfpread  a  large  fpace,  if  they  are  not  flopped ;  and  its 
feeds,  being  light,  and  eafily  carried  to  a  didance  by  the 
wind,  will  produce  numbers  of  new  plants  the  next 
fpring.  It  has  plain  cut  leaves,  ending  in  many  parts, 
woolley  underneath,  and  fingle  fpikes  of  pale  yellow  oval 
flowers,  which  blow  in  June. 

MULBEIVRY,  the  name  of  a  tree,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  fpecies,  hut  two  only  are  generally  cultivated,  cal¬ 
led  the  black  and  white  mulberry. 

The  black  mulberry  grows  naturally  in  Perfia,  from 
whence  it  was  firfl  brought  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  is  now  become  common  in  every  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  the  winters  are  not  very  fevere  :  for  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Sweden,  thefe  trees  will  not  live  in  the 
open  air ;  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  they  are  planted 
againfl  walls,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  peach  and 
other  tender  fruits  are  here. 

Thefe  trees  are  generally  of  both  fexes,  having  male 
flowers  or  katkins,  on  the  fame  tree  with  the  fruit ;  but 
it  often  happens,  that  fome  of  the  trees  which  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  have  only  male  flowers,  and  produce  no  fruit ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  plant  thefe  trees  for  their  fruit,  fhould 
never  make  choice  of  ■ftich  as  have  been  propagated  by 
feeds,  unlefs  they  have  leen  them  produce  fruit  in  the 
nurfery.  It  is  alfo  the  fureft  way  to  mark  fuch  trees  as  are 
fruitful  in  the  nurfery,  at  the  time  when  their  fruit  is  upon 
them,  becaufe  thofe  trees  which  are  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ers,  are  fometimes  of  the  male  fort. 


The  old  mulberry  trees  are  not  only  more  fruitful  than 
the  young,  but  their  fruit  are  much  larger  and  better  fla* 
voured  ;  fo  that  where  there  are  any  of  thefe  old  trees,  it 
is  the  bed  way  to  propagate  from  them,  and  to  make 
choice  of  thofe  branches  which  are  mod  fruitful.  The 
ufual  method  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  by  laying  down 
tneir  branches,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  are 
then  feparated  from  the  old  trees  ;  but  as  the  mod  fruits 
lul  branches  are  often  fo  far  from  the  ground  as  not  to  be 
layed,  unlefs  by  railing  of  boxes  or  baficets  of  earth  upon 
fupports  for  this  purpofe ;  fo  the  better  way  is  to  propa¬ 
gate  them  by  cuttings,  which,  if  rightly  chofen  and  ficil-. 
fully  managed,  will  take  root  very  well ;  and  in  this  me¬ 
thod  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  them  from  trees 
at  a  didance,  and  from  the  mod  fruitful  branches.  Thefe 
cuttings  diould  be  thedioots  of  the  former  year,  with  one 
joint  of  two  years  wood  to  their  bottom ;  the  cuttings 
fhould  not  be  fhortened,  but  planted  their  full  length, 
leaving  two  or  three  buds  above  ground.  The  bed  feafon 
for  planting  them  is  in  March,  after  the  danger  of  hard 
frod  is  over  ;  they  diould  be  planted  in  light  rich  earth, 
prefling  the  ground  pretty  clofe  about  them  ;  and  if  they 
are  covered  with  glades,  it  will  forward  their  putting  out 
roots ;  but  where  there  is  no  fuch  conveniency,  the  ground 
about  them  diould  be  covered  with  mofs,  to  prevent  its 
drying  ;  and  where  this  is  carefully  done,  the  cutting  will 
require  but  little  water,  and  will  fucceed  much  better  than 
with  having  much  wet.  If  the  cuttings  fucceed  well, 
and  makegood  dioots,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  into  a  nurfery,  where  they  diould  be  regu¬ 
larly  trained  to  dems,  by  fixing  down  dakes  to  each,  to 
which  the  principal  dioots  diould  be  fadened  ;  and  mod 
of  the  lateral  branches  fhould  be  clofely  pruned  off,  leav¬ 
ing  only  two  or  three  of  the  weaked  to  detain  the  fap, 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  dem ;  for  when  they  were 
quite  diveded  of  the  fide  fhoots,  the  fap  is  mounted  to 
the  top,  fo  that  the  heads  of  the  trees  grow  too  fad  for 
the  dems,  and  become  too  weighty  for  their  fupport.  In 
about  four  years  growth  in  the  nurfery,  they  will  be  fit  to 
transplant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  thefe  trees  are 
tranlplanted  with  greater  fafety  while  young,  than  when 
they  are  of  a  large  fize. 

The  white  mulberry  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its 
leaves  to  feed  fiik- worms,  in  France,  Italy,  &c.  though 
the  Pcrfians  always  make  ufe  of  the  common  black  mul¬ 
berry  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  worms  fed 
with  thofe  of  the  black  produce  much  better  filk  than 
thofe  fed  with  the  white  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  leaves  of  the  black  fort  fhould  never  be  given  to  the 
worms,  after  they  have  eaten  for  fome  time  of  the  white, 
led  the  worms  fhould  burd,  which  is  often  the  cafe  when 
they  are  thus  treated. 

The  trees  which  are  defigned  to  feed  filk- worms  fhould 
never  be  differed  to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept  in  a  fort  o£ 
hedge  ;  and  indead  of  pulling  off  the  leaves  fingly,  they 
diould  be  Iheared  off,  together  with  their  young  branches, 
which  is  muchfooner  done,  and  not  fo  injurious  tothetree. 

This  white  fort  may  be  propagated  either  from  the  feeds 
or  layers,  as  the  black  mulberry,  and  is  equally  hardy  ; 
but  the  mod  expeditious  method  of  raifing  thefe  trees  in 
quantity,  is  from  the  feeds,  which  may  be  procured  in 
plenty  from  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy.  The  bed 
way  to  fow  thefe  feeds,  in  England,  is  to  make  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  which  diould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and 
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covered  with  mats  ;  upon  this  bed  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  covered  over  with 
light  earth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  :  in  very  dry 
weather,  the  bed  muff  be  frequently  watered,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  fhaded  with  mats,  and  alfo  covered  in  the 
nights  when  they  are  cold.  With  this  management  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  as  they  are 
tender  when  they  firft  appear,  fo  they  mud  be  guarded 
againfl  frofty  mornings,  which  often  happens  in  May. 
During  the  fummer  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
Avhich  is  all  the  culture  they  require :  but  there  mud  be 
care  taken  of  them  the  fird  winter,  efpecially  to  cover 
them  in  autumn,  when  the  fird  frofts  come,  which  will 
kill  the  tender  plants  to  the  ground,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
tcdled  ;  the  following  March,  thefe  plants  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  nurfery,  to  get  drength,  where  they  may 
remain  two  or  three  years,  and  then  diouid  be  removed 
where  they  are  to  continue. 

MULE,  a  mongrel  kind  of  quadruped,  ufually  gene¬ 
rated  between  an  afs  and  a  mare,  and  fometimes  between 
a  horfe  and  a  fhe-afs. 

The  mule  is  a  fort  of  a  monder,  of  a  middle  nature 
between  its  parents,  and  therefore  incapable  of  propaga¬ 
ting  its  fpecies  ;  fo  careful  is  nature  to  avoid  filling  the 
world  with  monders.  Mules  are  chiefly  ufed  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  are  rocky  and  dony  roads,  as  about  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  &c.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  kept 
in  thefe  places ;  they  are  ufually  black,  drong,  well 
limbed,  and  large,  being  modly  bred  out  of  the  fine  Spa- 
nifh  mares. 

In  Spain  there  is  great  encouragement  for  breeding  and 
training  mules  to  every  kind  of  bufinefs  :  in  Portugal 
they  are  edimated  at  a  high  price,  and  are  not  a  little  va¬ 
lued  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France. 

I  own,  fays  a  writer  in  the  Mufeum  Rufticum,  I 
have  often  been  adonifned  (the  ufeful  nature  of  this  crea¬ 
ture  confidered)  that  we  do  not  more  encourage  the  breed 
in  England.  This  inattention  may  perhaps  proceed  from 
mules  being  thought  naturally  more  vicious  than  horfes : 
I  doubt  the  fa£t ;  yet  be  it  as  it  will,  they  are,  to  my 
knowledge,  equally  capable  of  being  made  ufeful,  docile, 
and  gentle. 

I  albert  not  this  merely  from  opinion,  having  had  ma¬ 
ny  years  experience  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way. 

"  During  thecourfe  of  the  war,  in  which  his  royal  high- 
nefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland  commanded  the  army  of  the 
allies  in  Flanders,  the  emprefs  queen  made  him  a  prefent 
of  above  fifty  fine  mules  to  carry  his  baggage  :  thefe  mules, 
at  the  end  of  that  war,  were  brought  to  England,  at  which 
time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  and  admiring  them. 
They  were,  I  think,  the  fined  and  larged  I  ever  before 
beheld  ;  and  one,  nearly  white,  particularly  attracted  my 
attention,  being  almod  fixteen  hands  high. 

This  circumdance  of  feeing  his  highnefs’s  dring  of 
mules,  it  was  fird  induced  me  to  think  of  breeding  them, 
in  which  I  have  fince  had  uncommon  fuccefs. 

I  had  many  encouragements  to  make  the  attempt :  my 
fortune  was  fuch  as  could  not  be  hurt  by  the  experiment ; 
my  park  was  extenfive,  and  very  proper  for  the  purpofe  ; 
and  I  had  many  fervants,  who  had  fo  little  to  do,  as  to 
have  leifure  time  enough  to  obey  my  orders  in  this  matter. 

My  great  difficulty  at  fird  fetting  out  was  to  procure  a 
he  afs  or  two  to  cover  my  mares  ;  for  I  found  none  were 
to  be  got  of  any  fize  bred  in  England. 
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It  is  true,  I  met  with  fome  Spanifh  affes ;  but  they  were 
fiuggidi,  and  not  likely  to  get  mettled  colts  :  befides,  I, 
could  not  buy  two  of  them,  of  any  fize  and  diape,  under 
feven  hundred  pounds,  which  I  thought  too  much  money 
to  throw  away,  if  I  could  by  any  other  means  get  my  end 
eafily  anfwered. 

Senfible  that  perfeverance  does  much  in  all  things,  I 
bought  a  drong-boned,  fine-fiiaped  he  afs,  and  two  die 
affes  of  a  large  fize,  confidering  they  were  bred  in  Eng¬ 
land,  determined  to  try  if  I  could  not  by  a  little  care  and 
attention  mend  the  breed,  before  I  attempted  to  get  any 
mules. 

Thefe  cod  me  only  four  pounds,  and  my  two  fhe  affes 
foon  afterwards  dropped  a  foal  each. 

I  continued  to  breed  from  them  feveral  years  ;  but 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  I  managed  the  afs  colts,  that  the 
great  fuccefs  I  have  lately  had  in  breeding  mules  mud 
be  aferibed. 

I  took  care  that  the  die  affes  fiiould  be  well  fed,  and  be 
kept  in  order,  both  before  they  dropped  their  foals,  and 
afterwards  whilft  they  fuckled. 

As  foon  as  the  colts  were  weaned,  I  had  them  as  care¬ 
fully  attended  and  fed  as  if  they  had  been  got  by  Childers 
or  Babram  :  every  winter  they  dood  under  cover,  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  were  regularly 
fed,  cleaned,  and  littered,  the  door  of  the  dable  being  al¬ 
ways  left  open  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  for  them  to  exercife  themfelves  as  they  thought  pro¬ 
per,  which  they  feldom  failed  to  do,  if  the  weather  was 
fine,  to  fome  purpofe,  returning,  without  compulfion, 
when  the  hour  of  feeding  approached. 

In  this  manner  I  always  managed  them  till  they  were 
three  years  old,  when  I  permitted  my  done  colts  to  cover, 
and  my  females  to  breed. 

You  would  indeed  be  furprifed  to  fee  how  much,  by  thi'f- 
plain  and  fimple  management,  my  breed  of  affes  is  im¬ 
proved  ;  for  I  have  now  in  my  dables  feveral  he  affes, 
which  I  keep  as  dallions,  that  are,  I  believe,  as  large, 
and  as  well  Ihaped,  as  any  that  were  ever  heretofore  bred 
in  thefe  iflands. 

I  {hall  now  proceed  to  deferibe  to  you  the  manner  in 
which  I  breed  my  mules.  for  this  purpofe  I  chufe  mares 
that  are  of  a  very  large  breed,  fuch  as  are  fometimes  ufed 
to  draw  the  brewers  drays  in  London. 

My  next  care  is  that  they  are  young,  full  of  life,  large 
barrelled,  but  fmall  limbed,  with  a  moderate  fizedhead,. 
and  a  good  forehand.  At  the  proper  feafon  my  mares  are 
covered  by  my  afs  ftallions,  and  they  feldom  mils.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  mares  are  in  foal,  I  take  care  to  have 
them  fed  with  nourifhing  fodder,  fuch  as  I  imagine  will* 
molt  contribute  to  the  fize  of  the  foal. 

My  expectations,  after  this  management,  .are  generally 
anfwered,  for  in  due  feafon  my  mares  drop  foals,  which 
I  could  often  fell  for  ten,  and  fometimes  for  twenty  guineas 
a  piece  at  three  months  old  ;  and  their  future  value  is  more 
than  in  proportion  encreafed  afterwards. . 

I  always  houfe  my  mule  colts  the  firft  winter  ;  other- 
wife  the  hard  frofts,  and  {harp,  cold,  long  nights,  would 
ftint  them  in  their  growth,  befides  making  them  un- 
fhapely  and  rtmgh. 

From  the  tkne  of  their  being  dropped,  I  caufe  them 
often  to  be  handled,  to  make  them  gentle :  this  prevents 
their  hurting  themfelves  by  fkittifhnefs,  and  fudden  frignts , 

they  are  befides  much  eafier  broke  at  the  proper  age,  and 
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become  docile  and  wonderfully  harmlefs,  having  nothing 
of  that  vicioufnefs  which  is  fo  commonly  complained  of 
in  thefe  animals. 

I  have  them  for  the  mod  part  broke  at  three  years  old, 
but  never  permit  them  to  do  much  work  till  four:  they  are 
thus  fecure  from  being  hurt  by  hard  labour,  till  they  have 
acquired  ftrength  enough  to  bear  it  without  injury. 

I  have  now  feveral  mules  which  I  conftantly  employ  in 
various  kinds  of  labour  ;  two,  which  are  indeed  very  fine, 
I  ride  myfelf  after  my  harriers  ;  two  more  I  keep  for  my 
huntfman,  and  one  for  my  whipper-in :  thefe  are  black, 
forrel,  and  grey. 

I  have  alfo  four  fine  mules,  but  ftronger  and  heavier 
than  thofe  above-mentioned,  which  I  drive  occafionally  in 
a  four-wheel  chaife,  befides  feveral  others  lefs  valuable, 
ufed  for  ploughing  and  carting. 

Some  of  my  neighbours  fmile  at  my  tafte  ;  yet  they 
cannot  at  the  fame  time  help  acknowledging,  that  they 
are  cheaper  animals,  when  bred  at  home,  as  has  been  my 
paCtice,  than  horfes. 

Perhaps  fome  of  your  readers,  from  the  hints  above 
thrown  out,  may  be  inclined  to  try  the  experiment :  if  fo, 
I  would  caution  them  againft  fome  errors  I  at  firft  fetting 
out  fell  into. 

I  thought  at  firft  I  could  not  keep  my  colts  too  well 
during  the  winter  months :  accordingly  I  ordered  that  they 
fhould  have  the  fweeteft  hay,  which  I  had  before  ordered 
to  be  referved  for  my  cows,  and  as  many  oats  as  they 
could  eat. 

This  way  of  feeding  them,  it  is  true,  made  them  very 
fat ;  but  it  was  far  from  being  an  advantage  to  them  ;  for 
I  afterwards  found  by  experience,  that  it  was  not  only  in¬ 
curring  a  much  larger  expence  than  was  anyways  necef- 
fary,  but  alfo  made  them  wonderfully  nice  and  delicate  in 
their  appetites  ever  after,  and  alfo  by  encreafing  their 
weight  of  flelh,  made  them  more  fubjeCt  to  ftrains  and 
hurts  in  their  morning  gambols. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  cafe,  I  altered  my  method  en¬ 
tirely,  and  contented  myfelf  with  giving  them  food  enough 
to  prevent  their  lofing  flelh,  and  keep  up  their  growth, 
without  palling  their  appetites  with  delicacies,  or  making 
them  over  fat :  as  to  the  reft,  I  took  the  fame  care  of  de¬ 
fending  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  as  ever,  by 
allowing  them  (table  room,  and  good  litter  to  deep  on,  be¬ 
fides  caufing  them  every  day  to  be  well  rubbed  down  with 
a  hard  wifp  of  draw  by  an  aCtive  groom,  whofe  peculiar 
province  it  was  to  attend  them  ;  and  this  was  fcarcely 
ever  omitted,  particularly  in  cold,  raw,  wet  weather, 
when  they  were  lead  inclined  to  exercife  themfelves  in 
the  park.  Mufeum  Rujiicum ,  vol.  II.  pag.  ibz. 

MULCH,  draw  half  rotten. 

MULLOCK,  dirt,  or  rubbifti. 

MULLEIN,  the  name  of  a  biennial  plant,  which  pe- 
rifhes  foon  after  it  has  perfected  its  feeds.  The  leaves 
fpread  on  the  ground,  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  fix 
broad,  very  woolly,  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  and 
very  little  footftalk.  The  ftem  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  garnifhed  with  yellow  flowers, 
which  fit  very  clofe,  and  form  a  thick  fpike.  Thefe 
flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour,  appear  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

This  plant  commonly  grows  by  the  fides  of  highways, 
and  on  banks  :  but  if  it  once  gets  into  the  fields  in  a  warm 
expofure,  and  is  differed  to  feed  there,  it  will  foon  over¬ 


run  the  whole  ground.  It  may  be  eafily  deftroyed  by 
cutting  off  the  ftem,  when  it  is  in  flower. 

MUPiE,  the  cake  of  apples,  grapes,  See.  left  in  the 
prefs,  after  extra&ing  the  juice. 

MURRAIN,  or  Gargle ,  a  contagious  difeafe  among 
cattle. 

The  moft  remarkable  murrain  is  that  mentioned  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  which  fpread  through  Swifler- 
land,  Germany,  into  Poland,  Sec. 

The  contagion  feemed  to  propagate  itfelf  in  form  of  a 
blue  mift,  which  fell  on  the  grafs  where  the  cartle  grazed, 
when  whole  herds,  forbearing  their  food,  almoft  died  away 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Upon  diffeCtion  were  found  large 
corrupted  fpleens,  fphacelous  and  corroded  tongues,  Sec. 
And  even  the  perfons  who  managed  them  were  infeCted, 
and  died  like  the  beads. 

Some  imagined  it  had  its  rife  from  noxious  vapours 
thrown  out  of  the  earth,  in  three  earthquakes  perceived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  it  began  ;  though 
Dr.  Slare  thinks  it  rather  owing  to  fwarms  of  volatile  in¬ 
fers. 

The  antidote  for  the  found,  and  medicine  for  the  fick, 
was  equal  parts  of  foot,  gunpowder,  brimftone,  and  fait, 
with  as  much  water  as  would  wafh  it  down :  a  fpoonful 
was  the  dofe. 

The  common  figns  of  this  difeafe  are  a  hanging  down 
of  the  head,  gum  at  the  eyes,  as  big  as  your  finger, 
growing  weakly,  daggering,  the  head  fwelling  very  much, 
the  breath  (hort,  the  heart  beating  with  rattling  in  the 
throat ;  and  if  you  put  your  hand  into  the  creature’s 
mouth,  and  find  his  breath  very  hot,  and  his  tongue 
(hining,  the  diftemper  is  very  ftrong. 

As  foon  as  you  find  any  of  your  cattle  infeCted,  take 
a  pretty  large  quantity  of  blood  from  them  immediately, 
and  give  them  a  drench.  Madder  root  is  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  this  diftemper. 

MUSHROOM,  a  genus  of  imperfeCt  plants,  compofed 
of  a  pedicle  crowned  with  a  broad  head,  convex  and 
fmooth  at  the  top ;  and  hollow,  foliated,  lamellated,  or 
piftulous  underneath. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  diftingr.ifti  the  right 
eatable  fort,  from  feveral  noxious  kinds  that  have  been 
productive  of  even  fatal  accidents  :  the  true  fort  appears 
at  firft  with  a  roundifh  head,  not  unlike  a  button.  The 
outfide  of  this  head  is  then  very  white,  as  is  likewife  the 
(talk  on  which  it  grows  ;  but  its  under  part,  when  it  is 
taken  off  that  (talk,  from  which  it  feparates  pretty  eafily, 
is  of  a  livid  flefh  colour.  Its  flefh  is  alfo  very  white  with¬ 
in.  If  this  fort  remains  undifturbed,  its  head  will  fpread 
to  a  confiderable  fize,  and  open  at  the  bottom,  fo  as  to 
form  an  almoft  flat  furface,  the  under  part  of  which  will 
then  be  changed  to  a  dark  colour. 

Moft  of  the  writers  upon  gardening  have  fpoken  fo  con- 
fufedly,  not  to  fay,  of  moft  of  them,  fo  unintelligibly, 
of  the  means  of  propagating  this  plant,  that  excepting  the 
authors  of  the  Maijon  Ruflique ,  and  Mr.  P.  Miller,  one  is 
fometimes.puzzled  to  guefs  at  their  meaning.  The  account 
which  this  laft  has  given  in  his  Dictionary,  is  the  moft 
practical,  being  the  method  of  the  gardeners  near  London, 
who  raife  annually  great  quantities  of  mufhrooms  for  fale. 
The  fubftance  of  it  is  to  the  following  effeCt. 

The  fpawn  of  mulhrooms,  from  which  only  they  are 
propagated,  looks  like  a  white  mouldinefs  (hooting  out  in 
long  firings.  It  is  frequently  found  among  the  dung  of 
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old  hot«beds,  or  in  old  dunghills,  efpecially  when  much 
litter  has  been  mixed  with  thefe  lafl,  or  the  wet  has  not 
penetrated  fo  as  to  rot  it ;  or  it  may  be  procured  by  mixing 
fome  long  liable  dung,  which  has  not  been  thrown  up  in 
a  heap  to  ferment,  with  llrong  earth,  and  then  laying 
this  mixture  under  cover,  where  it  cannot  be  wet,  and 
where  the  air  may  be  excluded  from  it  as  much  as  polhble ; 
for,  the  more  effectually  it  is  kept  from  air,  the  fooner 
the  fpawn  will  be  produced.  It  will  generally  appear  in 
about  two  months,  if  the  heap  has  not  been  laid  fo  clofe 
together  as  to  heat  (for  that  will  deltroy  the  fpawn)  and 
efpecially  if  it  has  been  well  covered  with  old  thatch,  or 
litter  which  has  lain  fo  long  abroad  as  to  have  loll  the 
power  of  fermenting.  Thefe  are  expedients  by  which 
the  fpawn  of  mufhrooms  may  be  procured  at  almoft  any 
time,  by  thofe  who  have  not  already  had  mufhroom-beds 
in  their  gardens,  and  therefore  cannot  colled  it  from  their 
remains :  for  there  are  but  two  months  of  the  year  in 
which  it  can  be  gathered  from  downs  or  paftures.  Thefe 
are  Augull  and  September  ;  when  plenty  of  mulhrooms 
fpring  up  naturally  in  many  of  thofe  places.  To  propa¬ 
gate  them  from  thence,  the  ground  fhould  be  opened 
about  their  roots,  and  fuch  earth  as  is  there  found  full  of 
fmall  white  knobs,  which  are  the  offsets,  or  young  mulh¬ 
rooms,  fhould  be  attentively  gathered  up,  with  as  much 
care  as  can  be  not  to  break  the- lumps,  or  the  earth  about 
them.  This  feed,  or  rather  this  fpawn  (for  if  mulhrooms 
have  feeds,  they  are  imperceptible  to  the  eye)  Ihould  be 
kept  very  dry  till  it  is  ufed :  for  the  drier  it  is,  the  better  it 
will  take  to  the  bed,  as  has  been  remarkably  experienced 
by  Mr.  Miller,  who  declares,  that  he  never  faw  thefe 
plants  produced  fo  foon,  or  in  fo  great  quantity,  as  from 
a  parcel  of  their  fpawn  which  had  lain  near  the  oven  of  a 
llove  for  upwards  of  four  months,  and  was  become  fo 
dry,  that  he  defpaired  of  its  fuccefs. 

The  beds  for  mulhrooms  Ihould  be  made  of  dung  plen¬ 
tifully  intermixed  with  litter,  but  not  thrown  in  a  heap  to 
ferment.  The  bell  dung  for  this  purpofe  is  that  which  has 
Jain  l'pread  abroad  for  a  month,  or  longer.  Their  breadth 
Ihould  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  at  bottom,  their 
length  proportioned  to  the  defi red  quantity  of  mulhrooms, 
and  they  Ihould  be  made  on  dry  ground,  by  fpreadingupon 
it,  firll  a  layer  of  dung  about  a  foot  thick,  and  upon  this 
about  four  inches  deep  of  llrong  earth  ;  then  a  couch  of 
dung  about  ten  inches  thick,  and  upon  that  another  layer 
of  earth,  contra&ing  the  furface  of  the  bed  all  the  way 
up,  till  it  terminates  like  the  ridge  of  a  houfe.  This  may 
be  done  with  three  layers  of  dung,  and  as  many  of  earth. 
When  it  is  finilhed,  it  Ihould  be  covered  with  litter,  or 
old  thatch,  as  well  to  prevent  its  drying,  as  to  keep  out 
wet,  and  after  it  has  remained  eight  or  ten  days  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  it  will  be  of  a  proper  temperature  to  receive 
the  fpawn,  for  which  its  warmth  Ihould  be  but  mode¬ 
rate.  The  thatch,  or  litter,  Ihould  then  be  taken  oft', 
the  fides  of  the  bed  Ihould  be  fmoothed,  and  a  covering  of 
light  rich  earth,  by  no  means  wet,  Ihould  be  laid  all  over 
it,  about  an  inch  thick.  Upon  this  the  fpawn  Ihould  be 
placed,  by  laying  its  lumps  about  two  or  three  inches 
afunder,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  prevent  their  flipping  down, 
and  then  the  whole  fhould  be  covered  gently  with  about 
half  an  inch  thick  of  the  fame  light  earth  as  was  ufed  be¬ 
fore.  The  covering  of  litter  fhould  then  be  replaced  over 
the  bed,  fo  thick  as  to  fecure  it  from  wet,  and  to  prevent 
its  drying.  If  thefe  beds  are  made  in  the  fpring  or  autumn, 
when  the  weather  is  temperate,  the  mufhrooms  will  fre¬ 


quently  come  up  in  a  month’s  time :  but  thofe  which  are 
made  in  fummer,  when  the  feafon  is  hot,  or  in  winter, 
when  it  is  cold,  will  not  produce  them  near  fo  foon.  Some¬ 
times  too  it  happens  that  neither  of  thefe  beds,  but  mofl 
particularly  thofe  made  in  the  fummer  or  winter,  yield  any 
mufhrooms  before  the  end  of  five  or  fix  months;  and  that 
they  then  produce  uncommon  quantities,  and  continue  in 
perfe&ion  for  a  long  time. 

The  great  art  in  managing  of  thefe  beds  is,  to  keep 
them  conflantly  in  a  due  degree  of  moiflure,  and,  above 
all,  not  to  fuffer  them  ever  to  receive  too  much  wet ;  for 
that  would  inevitably  deflroy  the  fpawn  of  the  mufhrooms. 
During  the  fummer,  they  may  be  uncovered,  to  admit 
gentle  fhowers  of  rain  to  them  at  proper  times  ;  and  if  the 
weather  continues  dry  for  a  long  while  together,  it  will 
be  right  to  water  them  gently  now  and  then,  but  by  no 
means  to  overdo  it.  During  the  winter,  they  muil  be 
kept  as  dry  as  pofiible,  and  clofely  covered,  left  the  cold 
air  of  the  feafon  fhould  injure  them.  It  will  even  be 
right  in  frofly  or  very  cold  weather,  to  lay  over  them  a 
covering  of  dry  litter,  for  it  mull  not  incline  to  ferment, 
and  upon  that  fome  warm  litter  fhaken  from  out  of  a  heap 
of  dung.  This  covering  fhould  alfo  be  renewed  as  often 
as  it  is  found  to  decay,  and,  if  the  cold  grows  more  fe- 
vere,  its  thicknefs  fhould  be  increafed. 

The  mufhrooms  thus  produced  have  a  finer  flavour  than 
any  that  are  gathered  in  the  fields;  and  if  the  above  di¬ 
rections  are  oblerved,  they  may  be  had  in  plenty  during 
the  whole  year :  for  each  fingle  bed  will  continue  good 
for  feveral  months,  and  yield  great  quantities  if  the  fpawn 
takes  kindly. 

When  thefe  beds  are  deflroyed,  the  fpawn  for  a  frefh 
fupply  fhould  be  taken  from  them,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry 
place  till  the  proper  feafon  for  ufing  it,  which  fhould  not 
be  fooner  than  five  or  fix  weeks,  in  order  that  it  may  have 
time  to  dry  well,  before  it  is  put  into  the  new  bed  ;  for 
otherwife  there  will  be  fome  danger  of  its  fucceeding. 

MUST,  new  wine,  or  wort,  before  it  is  fermented. 

MUSTARD  is  an  annual  plant  raifed  from  its  feed 
only.  The  white  muflard,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
the  fort  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  a  fallad  herb  in 
the  winter  and  fpring.  The  feeds  of  this  are  fown  very 
thick  in  drills,  either  upon  a  border  warmly  fituated,  or 
if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  creffes  and  other  fmall  fallading,  and  in 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  time  of  fowing, 
the  plants  will  be  fit  for  ufe  ;  for  when  they  are  large  and 
have  rough  leaves,  they  are  too  llrong  to  be  mixed  with 
fallad  s. 

The  bell  way  to  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  is  to  fow 
a  fpot  of  ground  with  it  in  the  fpring,  to  thin  the  plants 
when  they  have  about  four  leaves,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  hoe  down  the  weeds,  as  is  praClifed  for  turnips.  This 
hoeing  is  to  be  repeated  in  about  a  month  after,  and  the 
plants  are  then  to  be  left  about  eight  or  nine  inches  afun¬ 
der,  which  will  be  a  fufficient  fpace  for  the  growth  of  this 
fpecies.  If  thefe  hoeings  are  well  performed,  in  dry 
weather,  they  will  keep  the  ground  clean  till  the  muflard 
feeds  are  ripe.  The  flalks  of  this  plant,  which  are  branched 
and  hairy,  will  then  be  about  two  feet  high,  and  the 
ripening  of  its  feed  is  indicated  by  the  pods  changing  to  a 
brown  colour;  immediately  after  which  they  fhould  be 
cut  down,  dried  upon  cloths,  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  threfhed  out  for  ufe. 
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The  larger  forts  of  muftard,  the  feeds  of  which  are 
ufed  chiefly  for  fauce,  are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  excepting  that,  as  they  grow  much  larger,  a  propor- 
tionably  greater  fpace  mull  be  left  between  their  plants  ; 
and  as  their  feeds  will  not  ripen  fo  foon  as  thofe  of  the 
fmaller  kind,  three  hoeings,  or  rather  good  deep  ftirrings, 
of  the  ground  may  be  requifite  for  them.  One  of  thefe 
large  forts,  which  is  the  common  muftard,  grows  natu- 
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rally  in  many  parts  of  England  *  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
fields  for  its  feeds,  of  which  the  fauce  called  muftard  is 
made  ;  and  another  fort,  which  naturally  grows  in  our 
arable  lands,  and  is  alfo  cultivated  for  ufe,  produces  the 
feeds  which  are  commonly  fold  under  the  appellation  of 
Durham  muftard-feed.  The  {talks  of  the  laft  fort  feldom 
rife  above  two  feet  high  ;  but  thofe  of  the  former  general¬ 
ly  run  up  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 
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NAIL,  or  Naile ,  the  weight  of  eight  pounds. 

NAPE,  Or  Neap ,  a  piece  of  wood  with  two  or 
three  feet,  with  which  they  fupport  the  fore¬ 
part  of  a  loaded  wain. 

NASTURTIUM.  See  the  article  Cress. 

NAVE  of  a  Wheel ,  is  that  fhort  thick  piece  in  the  center 
of  the  wheel,  which  receives  the  end  of  the  axletree,  and 
in  which  the  ends  of  the  fpokes  are  fixed  ;  it  is  bound  at 
each  end  with  hoops  of  iron,  called  the  nave-bands  ;  it  has 
likewife,  in  each  end  of  the  hole,  through  which  the  end  of 
the  axletree  goes,  a  ring  of  iron,  called  the  wifher,  which 
laves  the  hole  of  the  nave  from  wearing  too  big. 

NEAT,  black  cattle,  oxen. 

NETTLE,  the  name  of  a  weed  well-known,  and  which 
may  be  eafily  deftroyed  by  cutting  the  roots,  before  the 
plant  has  perfected  its  feed. 

NEWING,  yeaft,  or  barm. 

NICKING,  the  name  of  an  operation  often  performed 
on  the  tails  of  faddle-horfes,  and  by  which  means  they 
carry  them  in  a  more  beautiful  manner. 

Before  we  defcribe  the  operation  of  nicking,  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  enquire  how  the  effect  of  it  (the  elevation  of 
the  tail)  is  brought  about ;  and  in  order  to  know  this,  and 
judge  with  propriety  of  the  operation,  we  muft  ccnfider 
the  tail  as  elevated,  or  lifted  up,  by  one  fet  of  mufcles, 
and  depreffed  or  pulled  down  by  another. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  Snape,  Saunier,  and 
Gibfon,  who  are  in  general  pretty  exa£t  in  their  anato¬ 
mical  defcriptions,  fhould  omit,  in  their  account  of  the 
mufcles  of  a  horfe,  to  defcribe  thofe  of  the  tail :  for 
which  reafon,  as  a  proper  opportunity  has  not  offered,  to 
fupply  this  oraifiion,  by  making  a  complete  difledtion, 
with  that  accuracy  we  could  have  wifhed,  it  is  hoped  the 
fubfequent  imperfedl  defcription  will  be  excufed,  as  it  was 
taken  only  from  a  tail  that  was  difiecled  after  docking. 

Here  we  obferved,  that  the  mufcles  which  elevate  the 
tail,  are  more  numerous,  large,  and  ftrong,  than  thofe 
that  deprefs  it ;  that  they  are  clofely  connected  to  the 
bones  of  the  tail  by  flefhy  fibres,  and  terminate  in  ftrong 
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tendons  at  the  extremity :  but  the  mufcles  of  the  latter  foon 
form  into  tendinous  expanfions,  and  befides  three  large  ten¬ 
dons,  which  are  inferted  into  the  latter  bones  of  the  tail, 
there  are  feveral  other  fmall  tendons,  vdfich  run  laterally, 
whofe  ufe  moft  probably  is  to  move  the  tail  Tideways.  The 
arteries  are  four  in  number,  and  run  fometimes  above  the 
bones  of  the  tail,  confequently  eafily  avoided  by  a  dex¬ 
trous  hand,  as  they  cannot  readily  be  wounded  by  the 
knife,  in  dividing  the  tendons  neceflary  to  be  cut  in  this 
operation. 

The  art  of  nicking  horfes  then  chiefly  confifts  in  a 
tranfverfe  divifion  of  thefe  depreifing  tendons  of  the  tail, 
and  fuch  a  pofition  afterwards  as  will  keep  their  extremi¬ 
ties  from  coming  again  into  contact ;  fo  that  an  interven¬ 
ing  callus  fills  up  the  vacuity  :  by  thefe  means  an  additi¬ 
onal  power  is  given  to  the  antagonift  mufcles,  viz.  the 
elevators  ;  the  counteradlion  of  the  deprefiors  being  rna- 
nifeftly  abated  by  the  divifion  of  the  tendons,  and  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  callus. 

The  ufual  method  of  fupporting  the  tail  by  a  pulley 
and  weight,  is  liable  to  many  exceptions,  the  extremities 
of  the  divided  tendons  not  being  by  that  method  kept  fuf- 
ficiently  afunder  ;  the  fituation  of  the  tail  being  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  a  perpendicular  than  a  curved  direction  :  this  po¬ 
fition  too  is  liable  to  many  variations,  from  the  different 
movements  of  the  horfe,  and  is  the  reafon  that  the  tail 
frequently  inclines  to  one  fide,  as  the  nick  may  heal  up 
fafter  on  one  fide  than  the  other  ;  the  difagreeable  fituation 
the  horfe  muft  ftand  in,  with  a  weight  conftantly  hang¬ 
ing  to  his  tail,  is  another  material  objection,  befides  the 
neceflity  of  removing  it  when  the  horfe  is  exercifed,  or 
taken  out  to  water. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  and  perfedt  this 
operation,  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  who  had  thorough¬ 
ly  confidered  it,  has  been  fo  kind  as  to  favour  us  with  a 
draught  and  defcription  of  a  machine  he  contrived  for  that 
purpofe,  which  has  frequently  been  pra&ifed  with  the  ex- 
pe&ed  fuccefs,  and  indeed  at  firft  view  appears  in  every 
refpedt  calculated  to  correct  all  the  defeats  in  the  old  one  : 

as 
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as  we  doubted  not  its  reception  being  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  public,  we  have  ordered  a  plate  to  be  engraved,  which, 
with  the  annexed  defcription,  will,  we  hope,  make  it  very 
familiar  and  intelligible  to  every  capacity. 

In  regard  to  the  operation,  it  is  worth  notice,  that  the 
extremities  of  the  tendons,  which  jut  out  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  need  not  here  be  cut  off,  as  is  cuftomarily  done  ; 
the  number  of  the  incifions  mull  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  tail,  but  three  in  general  arefufficient.  rlhe 
molt  approved  method  of  drefling  at  firft,  is  with  powdered 
rofin,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  applying  a  foft  doflil  of  lint  or 
tow,  dipped  in  the  fame,  between  each  nick,  and  lapping 
the  tail  up  with  a  linen  cloth  and  broad  fillet  ;  which 
the  next  morning  fhould  be  cut  open  down  the  back  part 
of  the  tail,  and  the  morning  after  be  gently  taken  off : 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  plat  the  hairs,  in  order  to  keep 
diem  clean,  and  to  fet  the  tail,  as  will  be  directed  in  the 
plate  and  references. 

Every  two  or  three  days,  the  tail  Ihould  be  let  down, 
and  the  upper  part  next  the  rump  bathed  with  hot  vine¬ 
gar  ;  and  if  it  begins  to  crack,  and  the  hair  comes  off,  a 
little  tincture  of  myrrh  will  foon  put  a  Hop  to  it.  Io  ob¬ 
viate  any  threatening  fymptoms  that  may  arife  in  regard 
to  the  wounds,  have  recourfe  to  the  remedies  ufed  on 
Rocking. 

After  fix  or  eight  days,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  the  horfe 
Hand  without  the  machine  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  be 
rode  about,  in  order  to  obferve  how  he  carries  his  tail ; 
by  which  means  you  will  the  better  judge  how  to  fallen  it 
down,  whether  to  confine  it  clofer,  or  give  it  more  fcope  : 
after  the  wounds  are  healed  up,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
keep  the  tail  fufpended,  till  the  callus  is  confirmed,  at 
lead  for  fome  hours  in  the  day  ;  though  a  greater  liberty 
may  now  be  allowed  it. 

Thus  this  machine  anfwers  every  intention,  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  pulley,  as  it  keeps  the  tendons  properly  fe- 
parated,  and  the  tail  in  a  certain  pofition  ;  fo  that  the 
wounds  heal  up  uniformly,  without  any  rifk  of  its  being 
call  to  one  fide;  the  horfe  alfo  is  more  at  eafe,  having  no 
weight  conftantly  pulling  and  teazing  him,  and  may  be 
taken  out  to  water  or  exercife  without  any  inconveniency, 
or  difturbance. 

Directions  for  the  Application  of  the  Nicking  Machine  ;  and 
Explanation  of  the  Plates. , 

When  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  properly  platted,  and  tied 
with  a  knot  or  two  at  the  end,  the  pad,  &c.  as  deferibed 
in  Plate  XX.  Fig.  9.  mud  be  put  on,  and  the  machine, 
as  in  Fig.  10.  buck  ed  to  them,  letting  the  part  G  in  the 
machine  lie  over  the  part  of  the  tail  that  joins  to  the  horfe’s 
rump-,  then  let  an  affiftant,  (landing  on  the  fide  rail  of  the 
brake,  or  any  other  conveniency  that  may  place  him  above 
the  horfe,  raife  the  horfe’s  tail  very  gently,  till  the  knot 
of  -the  tail  gets  fo  far  beyond  the  firings  LL  in  Fig.  10. 
that  it  may  be  tied  down  ;  which  being  done,  the  tail 
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may  be  let  down  lower,  or  taken  up  higher  at  pleafure. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ligature  is  not  made  on  the 
tail  itfelf,  but  on  the  platted  hair,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
flump. 

The  machine,  Fig.  10.  muft  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
tough  wood,  about  a  foot  long,  viz.  from  A  to  B,  and 
about  nineteen  inches  broad  from  C  to  D,  and  feven  or 
eight  inches  thick.  The  under  part  muft  be  hollowed,  fo 
as  to  let  in  the  horfe’s  rump,  and  that  the  wings  C  D 
may  reft  on  his  buttocks.  To  receive  the  tail,  a  groove 
muft  be  cut  from  G  to  H,  about  three  inches  wide,  and 
three  deep  at  G,  leffening  gradually  both  in  height  and 
breadth  to  H.  Floles  muft  be  made  at  certain  diftances 
in  the  groove,  as  at  II  for  the  firing,  and  a  nick  cut  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  billet  from  the  ftrap  K.  Two  buckles  fixed  to 
the  machine  as  at  I  I. 

The  pad,  &c.  are  fufliciently  deferibed  in  Fig.  9.  and 
its  references;  the  wood  muft  be  floped  oft  from  E  to  C 
and  A,  and  fo  on  the  other  fide,  to  lighten  the  machine, 
and  hollowed  at  B,  G,  and  F. 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  a  horfe,  with  his  tail  in  the  frame  or 
machine.  A  is  a  pad,  to  which  is  fattened  a  circingle  B. 
C  C  two  fide  ftraps,  one  on  each  fide  the  horfe,  faflened 
to  the  circingle,  to  keep  the  machine  from  going  to  either 
fide;  D,  a  breaft-plate,  to  prevent  the  pad,  &c.  flipping 
back.  E,  a  ftrap  fixed  to  the  pad,  and  buckling  to  the 
machine,  to  keep  the  tail  on  the  ftretch  at  pleafure.  F, 
the  firing  tied  on  the  hair,  to  confine  the  tail  down  to  the 
machine. 

Fig.  10.  from  A  to  B  is  twelve  inches ;  from  C  to  D, 
meafured  with  a  firing  drawn  over  E  F,  is  nineteen  inches. 
From  the  top  of  the  groove  at  E  to  the  bottom  G,  is 
three  inches.  From  E  to  F,  the  wideft  part  of  the  groove, 
is  three  inches,  gradually  narrowing,  as  a  tail  leffens  to 
its  extremity.  The  dots  about  H  are  holes  in  the  groove, 
through  which  a  piece  of  tape  or  pack-thread  muft  be  put, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  dock,  and  the  diftance 
of  the  knot,  to  tie  the  tail  down  behind  the  knot.  I  I, 
the  buckles  to  receive  a  ftrap  from  the  circingle  on  each 
fide,  as  deferibed  in  Fig.  9.  which  keeps  the  machine 
from  turning  to  either  fide.  K,  the  ftrap  with  a  billet 
and  buckle,  which  comes  along  the  back  from  the  pad, 
and  is  faflened  to  the  machine,  through  a  nick  cut  juft 
above  H.  L  L,  the  firings  to  tie  down  the  tail.  B,  G, 
F,  the  hollow  to  let  in  the  rump. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  horfe  with  the  machine  on,  (land¬ 
ing  directly  before  you,  where  the  depth  of  it  is  (hewn, 
being  three  inches. 

C  D,  the  extremities  of  the  wings.  E  F,  the  upper 
part.  Bart  let’s  Farriery ,  page  325. 

NIGHT-FALL,  the  beginning  of  night. 

NOPE,  a  bull  finch,  or  red-tail,  a  fmall  finging  bird, 
well  known. 

NUSHED,  ftarved  in  bringing  up. 
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OAK,  a  tree  well  known,  and  one  of  the  principal 
materials  in  building  fhips,  &c.  being  ftrong  in 
all  pofitions. 

All  the  forts  of  oaks  are  propagated  from  acorns,  which 
ihould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for 

Jf  they  are  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  they  feldom 
grow.  1 

The  manner  of  fowing  thefe  acorns,  if  defigned  for  a 
fmall  plantation,  or  to  be  removed,  is,  to  prepare  fome 
beds  of  frefh  earth,  neither  too  ftrong  and  heavy,  nor  too 
fight  and  dry ;  in  thefe  beds  you  fliould  place  the  acorns 
m  rows  one  foot  afunder,  and  about  two  inches  diftance 
m  the  rows,  covering  them  about  two  inches  thick  with 
the  lame  frefh  earth ;  obferving  to  leave  none  of  them  un¬ 
covered,  to  entice  the  vermin,  which  may,  in  a  fhort  time 
deftroy  all  the  feeds. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  you 
mull  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds  ;  and  if  the  feafon 
proves  dry,  you  fhould  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with 
a  little  water,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  growth, 
n  thefe  beds  the  plants  fliould  remain  until  the  following 
autumn,  observing  conftantly  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  ;  at  which  time  you  fliould  prepare  a  fpotof  good 
frefli  earth,  in  fize  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of 
plants,  which  ihould  be  trenched  and  levelled  :  then  to- 
wards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Odtober,  you  fhould 
carefully  take  up  the  plants,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their 
roots,  and  plant  them  out  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and 
eighteen  inches  diftance  plant  from  plant ;  obferving  never 
to  fuffer  the  plants  to  abide  long  out  of  the  ground,  be- 
caufe  their  roots  would  dry,  and  endanger  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  ° 

When  they  are  planted,  you  fliould  lay  a  little  mulch 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  near  their  roots,  to  pre- 
vent  the  earth  from  drying  too  fart  ;  and  if  the  feafon 

fhould  prove  very  dry,  you  Ihould  give  them  a  little  water 
to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots. 

When  the  plants  have  taken  root  in  this  nurfery,  they 
will  require  little  more  care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  and  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows  every  fpring ; 
m  doing  of  which,  you  fliould  cut  off  fuch  roots  as  ex¬ 
tend  very  far  from  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  which  will  ren¬ 
du  theni  better  for  tranfplanting  again  :  you  fliould  alfo 
prune  off  fuch  fide-branches  as  extend  themfelves  very 
far,  and  would  retard  the  upright  flioot ;  but  you  fhould 
by  no  means  cut  off  all  the  fmall  lateral  branches,  fome 
of  which  are^abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  left  on,  to  detain 
the  lap  for  tne  augmentation  of  the  trunk  ;  for  I  have 
often  obferved,  where  trees  have  been  thus  clofely  pruned, 
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that  their  heads  have  over-grown  their  bodies,  fo  that  they 
have  bent  downward  and  become  crooked.  1 

When  thefe  trees  have  remained  in  the  nurfery  three 
or  four  years,  they  will  then  be  large  enough  to  tranf- 
plant  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  it  is 
not  proper  to  let  them  grow  very  large  before  they  are 
planted  out ;  becaufe  thefe  are  very  hazardous  trees  to 
remove  when  old,  or  after  they  have  taken  deep  root. 

-The  feafon  for  this  work  is,  as  I  faid  before,  in  thq 
autumn  ;  at  which  time,  if  they  are  carefully  taken  up, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  fucceeding.  When 
they  are  planted,  the  furface  of  the  ground  fhould  be 
mulched  about  their  roots,  to  prevent  its  drying  too  fall; 
and  if  the  feafon  is  very  dry,  they  fhould  be  watered,  to 
fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  which  may  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  very  dry  weather ;  but  you  muft  carefully 
avoid  giving  them  too  much  water,  which  is  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  thefe  trees,  when  newly  removed. 

You  fliould  alfo  flake  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
f oaken  and  difturbed  by  the  winds,  which  would  retard 
their  rooting.  In  tranfplanting  of  thefe  trees,  you  fliould 
by  no  means  cut  their  heads,  wdiich  is  too  much  pradlifed: 
all  that  fliould  be  done,  muft  be  only  to  cut  off  any  bruifed 
01  ill-placed  branches,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  clofe  to 
the  place  where  they  are  produced :  but  there  can  be  no 
greater  injury  done  to  thefe  trees  than  to  fhorten  their 
roots ;  for  when  the  leading  bud,  which  is  abfolutely  necef¬ 
fary  to  draw  and  attra£l  the  nouriftiment,  is  taken  off,  the 
branch  often  decays  entirely,  or,  at  leaft,  down  to  the  next 
vigorous  bud. 

The  trees,  thus  raifed  and  managed,  will,  if  planted  in 
a  proper  foil,  grow  to  a  confiderable  magnitude,  and  are 
very  proper  for  a  wildernefs  in  large  gardens,  or  to  plant 
in  clumps  in  parks,  & c.  but  if  they  are  defigned  for  tim¬ 
ber,  it  is  much  the  better  method  to  fow  the  acorns  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  in  order  to  which,  you 
fhould  provide  yourfelf  in  autumn  with  a  fufficient  quan^ 
tity  of  acorns,  which  fliould  be  always  taken  from  ftraight, 
upright,  vigorous-growing  trees ;  thefe  fliould  be  gathered 
from  under  the  trees  as  foon  as  may  be  after  they  are 
fallen,  and,  if  poflible,  in  a  dry  time,  laying  them  thin  in 
fome  open  room  to  dry ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  in 
dry  fand,  and  preferved  in  a  dry  place  until  the  end  of 
November,  when  you  fliould  prepare  the  ground  for 
planting  them. 

The  directions  here  given  are  defigned  only  for  fmall 
plantations  in  a  garden  or  park,  which  are  only  for  plea- 
lure  :  but  where  thefe  trees  are  cultivated  with  a  view  to 
profit,  the  acorns  fliould  be  fown  where  the  trees  are  de¬ 
figned 
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figned  to  grow ;  for  thofe  which  arc  tranfplanted  will 
never  grow  to  the  fize  of  thofe  which  (land  where  they 
are  fown,  nor  will  they  laft  near  fo  long  found  :  for  in 
fome  places,  where  thefe  trees  have  been  tranfplanted 
with  the  greateft  care,  and  they  have  grown  very  fall  for 
feveral  years  after,  yet  they  are  now  decaying,  when  thofe 
which  remain  in  the  place  where  they  came  up  from  the 
acorns,  are  flill  very  thriving,  and  have  not  the  lead:  fign 
of  decay  :  therefore,  whoever  defigns  to  cultivate  thefe 
trees  for  timber,  fhould  never  think  of  tranfplanting  them, 
but  fow  the  acorns  on  the  fame  ground  where  they  are  to 
grow  ;  for  the  timber  of  all  thofe  trees  which  are  tranf¬ 
planted,  is  not  near  fo  valuable  as  that  of  the  trees  from 
acorns.  I  fhall  therefore  add  fome  plain  directions  for  the 
fowing  of  acorns,  and  managing  of  the  young  trees,  dur¬ 
ing  their  minority,  until  they  are  out  of  danger,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care. 

The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  done  is  that  of  fencing  the  ground 
very  well,  to  keep  out  cattle,  hares,  and  rabbits;  for  if 
either  of  thefe  can  get  into  the  ground,  they  will  foon 
deflroy  all  the  young  trees.  Indeed,  they  will  in  a  few 
years  grow  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the  hares  and  rab¬ 
bits;  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  they  will  be  pad; 
injury  from  cattle,  if  they  are  permitted  to  get  into  the 
plantation ;  therefore,  durable  fences  fhould  be  put  round 
the  ground.  If,  in  the  beginning,  a  pale  fence  is  made 
about  the  land,  which  may  be  clofe  at  the  bottom,  and 
open  above ;  and  within  the  pale  a  quick-hedge  planted, 
this  will  become  a  good  fence  by  the  time  the  pale  de¬ 
cays,  againft  all  forts  of  cattle  ;  and  when  the  trees  will 
have  got  above  the  reach  of  hares  and  rabits,  fo  that  they 
cannot  injure  them  ;  for  the  bark  of  the  trees  will  be 
too  hard  for  them  to  gnaw. 

After  the  ground  is  well  fenced,  it  lhould  be  prepared, 
by  ploughing  of  it  three  or  four  times,  and,  after  each 
ploughing,  to  harrow  it  well,  to  break  the  clods,  and 
cleanfe  the  ground  from  couch,  and  the  roots  of  all  bad 
•weeds.  Indeed,  if  the  ground  is  green  fward,  it  will  be 
better  to  have  one  crop  of  beaus,  peafe,  or  turnips,  off 
the  ground,  before  the  a.corns  are  fown,  provided  thefe 
crops  are  well  hoed  to  lt!r  the  furface,  and  deftroy  the 
weeds  :  for  if  this  is  obferved,  the  crop  will  mend  and  im¬ 
prove  the  land  for  fowing;  but  in  this  cafe  the  ground 
lhould  be  ploughed  as  foon  as  poflxble,  when  the  crop  is 
taken  off,  to  prepare  it  for  acorns  ;  which  fhould  be  fown 
as  foon  as  may  be  after  the  acorns  are  ripe  :  for  although 
thefe  may  be  preferved  in  fand  for  fome  time,  yet 
they  will  be  apt  to  fprout ;  and,  if  fo,  the  fhoots  are  in 
danger  of  being  broken  and  fpoiled  ;  therefore  we  would 
advife  the  fowing  early,  which  is  certainly  the  belt  method. 

/  In  making  choice  of  the  acorns,  all  thofe  fhould  be 
preferred  which  are  taken  from  the  largeft  and  mod 
thriving  trees  ;  and  thofe  of  pollard  trees  lhould  always 
be  rejected,  though  the  latter  are  generally  the  molt 
productive  of  acorns ;  but  thofe  of  the  large  trees  com¬ 
monly  produce  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  thriving  plants. 

rI  he  feafon  for  fowing  of  the  acorns  being  come,  and 
the  ground  having  been  ploughed,  and  levelled  fmooth, 
the  next  work  is  to  fow  the  acorns  ;  which  mud  be  done 
by  drawing  of  drills  acrofs  the  ground,  at  about  four  feet 
afunder,  and  two  inches  deep  ;  into  which  the  acorns 
diould  be  fcattered,  at  two  inches  didance.  Thefe  drills 
may  be  drawn  either  with  a  drill-plough,  or  by  hand,  with 
an  hoe  ;  but  the  former  is  the  molt  expeditious  method, 
therefore  in  large  plantations  fnould  be  preferred.  In  the 
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drawing  of  the  drills,  if  the  land  has  any  dope  to  one  fide, 
thefe  diould  be  made  the  fame  way  as  the  ground  dopes, 
that  there  may  be  no  floppage  of  the  wet  by  the  rows  of 
plants  eroding  the  hanging  of  the  land.  This  fhould  be 
particularly  obferved  in  ail  wet  ground,  or  where  the  wet 
is  fubjeCl  to  lie  in  the  winter.  When  the  acorns  are  fown, 
the  drills  fhould  be  carefully  filled  in,  fo  as  to  cover  the 
acorns  fecurely  ;  for,  if  any  of  them  are  expofed,  they 
will  entice  the  birds  and  mice ;  and  if  either  of  thefe 
once  attack  them,  they  will  make  great  havock  with  them. 

The  reafon  of  my  directing  the  drills  to  be  made  at  this 
diffance,  is  for  the  more  convenient  ftirring  of  the  ground 
between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  young  plants  clean  from 
weeds  :  for  if  this  is  not  carefully  done,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
peCIed,  that  the  young  plants  diould  make  much  pro- 
grefs  ;  and  yet  this  is  generally  neglected  by  many  who 
pretend  to  be  great  planters,  who  are  often  at  a  large  ex¬ 
pence  to  plant,  but  feldom  regard  them  after :  fo  that  the 
youngplants  have  the  difficulty  to  encounterof  the  weeds, 
which  frequently  are  four  or  five  times  the  height  of  the 
plants,  and  not  only  diade  and  draw  them,  but  alio  ex- 
hauft  all  the  goodnefs  of  the  ground,  and  confequently 
ffarve  the  plants  :  therefore,  whoever  hopes  to  have  fuc- 
cefs  in  their  plantations,  diould  determine  to  be  at  the 
expence  of  keeping  them  clean  for  eight  or  ten  years  after 
fowing,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  have  obtained 
ftrength  enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds :  the  neg¬ 
lecting  of  this  has  occafioned  fo  many  young  plantations 
to  mifearry,  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  divers  parts  of 
England. 

About  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  the 
young  plants  will  appear  above  ground ;  but  before  this,, 
if  the  ground  diould  produce  many  young  weeds,  it  will 
be  good  bufbandry  to  feuffie  the  furface  over  with  Dutch 
hoes,  in  a  dry  time  either  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  whereby 
the  ground  will  be  kept  clean,  until  all  the  plants  are 
come  up  fofar  as  to  be  plainly  difeerned ;  by  which  time  it 
may  be  proper  to  hoe  the  ground  over  again  ;  for  by  doing 
it  early,  while  the  weeds  are  final],  a  man  will  perform 
more  of  this  work  in  one  day  than  he  can  in  three  or  four, 
when  the  weeds  are  grown  large:  befides,  there  will  be 
great  hazard  of  cutting  oft'  or  injuring  the  young  plants, 
when  they  are  bid  by  the  weeds  ;  and  fmall  weeds,  being 
cut,  are  foon  dried  up  by  the  fun;  but  large  weeds  often 
take  frefti  root,  and  grow  again,  efpecially  if  rain  fhould 
fall  foon  after,  and  then  the  weeds  will  grow  the  fafterfor 
being  ftirred  ;  therefore  it  is  not  only  the  heft  method, 
but  alfo  the  cheapeft  hufbandry,  to  begin  cleaning  early  in 
the  fpring,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  the  weeds  are 
produced. 

Ihe  firft  fummer,  while  the  plants  are  young,  it  will 
be  the  beft  way  to  perform  thefe  hoeings  by  hand ;  but 
afterwards  it  may  be  done  with  the  hoe-plough  ;  for  as 
the  rows  are  four  feet  afunder,  there  will  be  room  enough 
for  this  plough  to  work  ;  and  as  this  will  ftir  and  loofen 
the  ground,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  ;  but 
there  will  require  a  little  hand  labour  where  tlie plough  is 
ufed,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  which  will  come  up 
in  the  rows  between  the  plants  ;  for  thefe  will  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  plough,  and,  if  they  are  net  deftroyed, 
they  will  foon  over-grow  and  tear  down  the  young  plants. 

After  the  plants  have  grown  two  years,  it  will  be  proper 
to  draw  out  fome  of  them,  where  they  grow  too  dole  ; 
j  but  in  tbe  doing  of  this,  great  care  fhould  be  had  not  to 
I  3  E  2  injure 
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injure  the  roots  of  thofe  left;  for  as  the  plants  which  are 
drawn  out  are  only  fit  for  plantations  defigned  for  pleafure, 
fo  thefe  fhould  not  be  fo  much  regarded  in  their  being  re¬ 
moved,  as  to  facrifice  any  of  thofe  which  are  defigned  to 
remain.  In  the  thinning  of  thefe  plantations,  the  plants 
may,  at  the  firft  time,  be  left  about  one  foot  afunder, 
which  will  give  them  room  enough  to  grow  two  or  three 
years  longer  ;  by  which  time  it  may  be  eafy  to  judge 
which  are  likely  to  make  the  belt  trees.  Therefore  thefe 
may  be  then  fixed  on,  as  ftandards,  to  remain  ;  though  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  a  greater  number  at  this  time 
marked  than  can  be  permitted  to  grow,  becaufe  fome  of 
them  may  not  anfwer  the  expectation :  and,  as  it  will  be 
improper  to  thin  thefe  trees  too  much  at  one  time,  fo  the 
leaving  double  the  number  intended  at  the  fecond  thin¬ 
ning  will  not  be  amifs.  Therefore,  if  they  are  then  left 
at  about  four  feet  diftance  in  the  rows,  they  will  have  room 
enough  to  grow  three  or  four  years  longer;  by  which 
time,  if  the  plants  have  made  good  progrefs,  their  roots 
will  have  fpread  over  the  ground ;  therefore  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  up  every  other  tree  in  the  rows.  But,  by 
this,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  exact  in  the  removing,  but  to 
make  choice  of  the  beft  plants  to  (land,  which  ever  rows 
they  may  be  in,  or  if  they  fhould  not  be  exactly  at  the 
diftance  here  afligned  :  all  that  is  defigned  here,  is,  to  lay 
down  general  rules,  which  fhould  be  as  nearly  complied 
with  as  the  plants  will  permit :  therefore  every  perfon 
ihould  be  guided  by  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  work. 

When  the  plants  have  been  reduced  to  the  diftance  of 
about  eight  feet  they  will  not  require  any  more  thinning. 
But  in  two  or  three  years  time,  thofe  which  are  not  to 
remain  will  be  fit  to  cut  down,  to  make  ftools  for  under¬ 
wood  ;  and  thofe  which  are  to  remain,  will  have  made 
fuch  progrefs  as  to  become  a  fhelter  to  each  other  ;,  for 
this  is  what  fhould  principally  be  attended  to,  whenever 
the  trees  are  thinned  ;  therefore,  in  all  fuch  places  which 
are  much  expofed  to  the  wind,  the  trees  fhould  be  thinned 
with  great  caution,  and  by  flow  degrees,  for  if  the  air  is 
let  too  much  at  once  into  the  plantation,  it  will  give  a 
hidden  check  to  the  trees,  and  greatly  retard  their  growth, 
but,  in  fheltered  fituations,  there  need  not  befogreat  cau¬ 
tion  ufed  as  in  thofe  places  ;  the  plants  will  not  be  in  fo 
much  danger  offuffering. 

The  diftance  which  I  fhould  chufe  to  allow  to  thofe 
trees  which  are  defigned  to  remain  for  timber,  is,  from 
twenty-five  to  above  thirty  feet,  which  will  not  be  too 
near,  where  the  trees  thrive  well ;  in  which  cafe  their 
heads  will  fpread,  fo  as  to  meet  in  about  thirty,  or  thirty- 
five  years  :  nor  will  this  diftance  be  too  great,  fo  as  to 
impede  the  upright  growth  of  the  trees.  This  diftance  is 
intended  that  the  trees  fhould  enjoy  the  whole  benefit  of 
the  foil.  Therefore,  after  one  crop  of  the  underwood,  or, 
at  the  moft,  two  crops  are  cut,  I  would  advife  the  flub¬ 
bing  up  the  ftools,  that  the  ground  may  be  intirely  clear, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  growing  timber,  which  is  what 
fhould  be  principally  regarded :  but,  in  general,  moft 
people  have  more  regard  for  the  immediate  profit  of  the 
underwood  than  the  future  good  of  the  timber,  and,  fre¬ 
quently,  by  fo  doing,  fpoil  both  :  for,  if  the  underwood 
is  left  after  the  trees  have  fpread  fo  far  as  that  their  heads 
meet,  the  underwood  will  not  be  of  much  worth ;  and  yet 
by  their  ftools  being  left,  they  will  draw  away  a  great 
fhare  of  nourifhment  from  the  timber-trees,  and  retard 
them  in  their  progrefs. 
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Tire  foil  in  which  oak  makes  the  greateft  progrefs,  is  a 
deep  rich  loam,  in  which  the  trees  grow  to  the  largeft  fize  ; 
and  the  timber  of  thofe  trees  which  grow  upon  this  land, 
is  generally  more  pliable  than  that  which  grows  on  a  fhal- 
lower  or  drier  ground  ;  but  the  wood  of  thelatter  is  much 
more  compact  and  hard.  Indeed  there  are  few  foils  in 
England  in  which  the  oak  will  not  grow,  provided  there 
is  proper  care  taken  in  their  cultivation  ;  though  this  tree 
will  not  thrive  equally  in  all  foils :  but  yet  it  might  be 
cultivated  to  a  national  advantage  upon  many  large  waftes- 
in  many  parts  of  England,  as  alfo  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  eftates  where  thefe  trails  of  land  now  lie  uncultivated, 
and  produce  nothing  to  the  owner.  And,  fhould  the 
prefent  temper  of  deftroying  the  timber  of  England  con¬ 
tinue  in  practice  fome  years  longer,  in  the  fame  degree 
which  it  has  for  fome  years  paft,  and  as  little  care  be 
taken  to  raife  a  fupply,  this  country,  which  has  been  fo 
long  efteemed  for  its  naval  ftrength,  may  be  obliged  to 
feek  for  timber  abroad,  or  be  content  with  fuch  a  naval, 
ftrength  as  the  poor  remains  of  fome  frugal  eftates  may 
have  left  growing :  for,  as  to  the  large  forefts,  from 
whence  the  navy  has  been  fo  long  fupplied,  g  few  years 
will  put  an  end  to  the  timber  there:  and  how  can  it  be 
othervvife,  when  the  perfons  to  whofe  care  thefe  are  com¬ 
mitted,  reap  an  advantage  from  the  deftrutlion  of  the 
timber  ?  Miller  s  Gard.  DiSi. 

OAK-BARK.  Seethe  article  Bark  W  Tan. 

OATS,  the  name  of  a  well  known  fpecies  of  grain, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Miller  reckons  four  forts,  cultivated  in 
England,  viz.  the  white,  the  black,  the  brown  or  red, 
and  the  naked  oat,  in  which,  though  fuppofed  to  be  only 
accidental  varieties,  he  has  never  obferved  any  alteration 
where  they  have  been  cultivated  feparately  for  many 
years.  Their  principal  difference  is  in  the  colour  of  their 
grain. 

The  white  fort,  which  is  moft  common  about  London^ 
makes  the  whiteft  meal,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated  where 
the  inhabitants  live  much  upon  oat-cakes.  The  black  oat 
is  more  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and 
is  efteemed  a  very  hearty  food  for  horfes.  Red  oats  are 
much  cultivated  in  Derbyftiire,  Staffordfhire,  and  Che- 
fhire,  but  are  feldom  feen  in  any  of  the  counties  near 
London;  though,  as  they  are  a  very  hardy  fort,  and  yield 
a  good  increafe,  they  will  be  well  worth  propagating, 
efpecially  in  all  ftrong  lands.  The  ftraw  of  thefe  oats  is 
of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  as  is  alfo  the  grain,  which  is 
very  full  and  heavy,  and  efteemed  better  food  for  horfes 
than  either  of  the  other  forts. **'  The  naked  oat  is  leaft 
common  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England  ;  but  in  the 
northern  counties,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  it  is  pretty 
much  cultivated,  and  is  particularly  efteemed,  becaufe  its 
grain  threfhes  clean  out  of  the  hulk,  and  need  not  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  mill,  to  be  made  into  oat-meal  or  grift. 

As  oats  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any 
foil,  they  have  been  a  great  improvement  to  many  eftates 
in  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  where,  though 
fown  even  fo  late  as  April,  and  in  ftiff  ground,  they  have 
ripened  early,  and  yielded  a  good  crop.  However,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  or  March,  according  as  the  feafon  proves  early  or 
late,  is  a  more  common  and  better  time  for  fowing  this 
corn,  of  which  it  will  always  be  right  to  fow  the  largeft 
grain  fort  earlieft. 

Oats  are  often  fown  after  a  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  or  bar¬ 
ley  ;  in  which  practice  the  common  method  is  to  turn  in 
the  ftubble,  with  one  ploughing,  about  the  beginning  of 

Feb- 
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February,  and  fow  the  feed  with  a  broad-cad  at  twice,  1  than  enough :  and  the  ufual  produce  is  about  twenty-five 
harrowing  it  in,  once  after  the  fird  fowing,  and  five  or  budiels  from  an  acre  ;  though  he  obferves,  that  he  has 
fix  times  after  the  fecond,  obferving  to  draw  the  harrow  fometimes  known  more  than  thirty  bufhels  reaped  from 


once  or  twice  acrofs  the  furrows,  to  break  the  clods  and 
cover  the  feeds  ;  but  at  the  other  times  to  harrow  in  the 
fame  direction  as  the  furrows,  led  the  dubble  fhould  be 
raifed  on  the  furface.  Blit  it  would  be  much  better  huf- 
bandry  to  plough  in  the  dubble  in'  autumn,  that  it  may 


that  extent  of  ground  ;  and  we  can  fay  with  truth,  from 
an  accurate  account  now  in  our  poffeflion,  that  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  is  indeed  an  excellent  hufbandman,  has  had, 
for  a  continuance,  forty-eight  bufhels  of  oats  from  off' 
each  acre  of  his  land  fown  with  that  grain.  I  do  not 


rot  in  winter,  and  to  give  the  land  another  ploughing,  mean  forty-eight  bufhels  of  naked  oats  ;  for  the  produce 
and  a  good  harrowing,  juft  before  the  oats  are  fown.  of  that  fort  is  the  lead  of  any  in  bulk,  becaufe  its  grains 
This  will  render  the  ground  finer,  and  fitter  to  receive  are  fmall,  and  lie  very  clofe  together:  but  they  make  up 
the  grain,  the  increafed  produce  of  which  will  amply  re-  in  value,  for  what  is  wanting  in  meafure.  White  oats 
pay  the  extraordinary  expence  of  tillage.  M.  Duhamel,  always  produce  a  greater  increafe  than  black  oats.  Mr. 
after  obferving  that  every  farmer  knows,  though  but  few  Lille  threfhed  a  ftack  of  twenty-eight  loads  of  the  former, 
practice  it,  that  all  crops  of  fpring-corn  are  greatly  bet-  and  found  it  yield  more  grain  than  a  ftack  of  thirty* 
tered  by  this  method,  inftances  the  example  of  M.  d’Elu,  eight  loads  of  the  latter  ;  and  farmers  in  general  account 
one  of  his  correfpondents,  who  having  given  three  plough-  an  ordinary  crop  of  white  oats  as  good  as  a  middling  crop 
ings  to  fome  of  his  oat-lands,  had,  in  1759,  a  year  re-  of  black  oats.  This  lad  fort  is  alfo  mod;  liable  to  blight, 
markably  dry,  and  unfavourable  to  fpring-corn,  a  plenti-  efpccially  if  a  hot  dimmer  follow  a  dry  cold  fpring,  and 
ful  crop  "of  oats,  which  held  up  well  till  they  were  per-  the  grain  has  been  fown  on  lay  ground.  Their  culture 
£e£Uy  ripe,  and  yielded  excellent  grain.  is  alike  ;  and  the  manner  of  mowdng  and  ordering  them 

Another  thing,  which  I  mud  alfo  infift  on,  is,  that  if  at  harveft  exactly  the  fame.  Only,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  , 
farmers  were  to  follow  the  directions  before  given,  in  re-  that  white  oats  are  apt  to  ftied  mod  as  they  lie,  and  black 
gard  to  the  changing  of  crops,  by  which  means  oats,  I  oats  as  they  ftand. 

which  impoverifh  the  ground,  would  always  fucceedfome  In  the  year  1709,  Mr.  Lille  fowed,  in  the  beginning 
one  of  the  meliorating  crops,  the  return  would  be  much  of  May,  in  fome  of  his  wheaten  ground,  where  the  corn 
more  plentiful  than  in  the  common  way,  becaufe  the  had  been  killed  by  the  preceding  hard  winter,  rath-ripe 

earth  would  be  in  a  much  loofer  ftate.  barley  in  one  part,  and  fhort  grained  white  oats,  which 

When  oats,  as  it  frequently  happens,  are  fown  upon  a  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  white  Poland  oats  in  an- 

lay,  or  on  ground  newly  broken  up,  after  only  one  I  ther.  Both  grains  were  fown  on  the  fame  day,  in  an 

ploughing,  which  is  given  in  January,  when  the  earth  is  I  equally  fertile,  moift  and  well  tilled  ground.  He  made 
moilt,  to  turn  down  the  fward  ;  the  harrowing  mud  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Poland  oat  would  be  firft  ripe,  and 
in  the  fame  direction  as  the  furrows,  or  but  very  little  was  therefore  furprifed  to  fee  the  rath-ripe  barley  fpring 
acrofs,  for  fear  of  raifing  the  turf.  But  this  again  is  bad  up  fooneft,  by  four  or  five  days  :  but  refle&ing  on  the  na- 
hufbandry :  for  the  ground  would  be  brought  to  a  much  ture  of  each  grain,  he  foon  concluded  the  reafon  to  be? 
better  tilth  for  other  grain,  as  a  preparation  for  which  this  that  the  oat,  having  a  double  hull,  and  being  confequent- 
fowing  is  chiefly  intended,  by  giving  the  fward  time  to  rot  ly  better  guarded  from  moifture,  could  not  imbibe  the  ve- 
before  the  oats  are  fown  ;  becaufe  the  roots  of  the  grafs  getable  water  fo  foon  as  the  barley  ;  but  that,  the  texture 
will  prevent  thofe  of  the  corn  from  ftriking  downward.  of  the  flour  of  the  oat,  and  the  infolded  fibres  of  the  in- 
Black  oats  delight  in  a  moifter  foil  than  the  white  fort,  clofed  plant  being  fofter,  it  would  confequently  grow  fader, 
and,  being  a  hardier  plant,  may  be  fown  a  month  earlier.  From  hence  he  infers,  that,  to  fecure  the  growing  ofPo- 
The  white,  which  prefer  a  dry  land,  and  will  do  well  on  land  oats  without  rain,  they  mud  be  committed  to  the 
gravel  and  fand,  are  the  bed  of  all  corn  for  ground  fubje£l  earth  before  it  becomes  fo  dry  as  is  proper  for  the  fowing 
to  quick-grafs  or  weeds,  becaufe  it  may  be  ploughed  later  |  of  barley,  not  only  becaufe  the  oats  require  more  moif-  _ 
for  them,  and  they  rife  fooner,  and  top  the  weeds  better  I  ture  to  make  them  grow,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  lie  fo  ma-  . 
than  black  oats.  The  weather  cannot  be  too  dry  when  ny  days  longer  in  the  ground,  before  they  come  up,  than  , 
white  oats  are  fown  ;  though  the  ground  may  then  be  the  barley  does. 

moifter  for  them  than  barley  will  endure  ;  becaufe  this  When  oats  are  about  four  inches  highi  intelligent  huf-  . 
lad,  having  a  thinner  coat,  is  fooner  chilled  by  imbibing  bandmen  run  a  wooden  roller  over  them,  after  a  fliower 
the  wet,  which  may  perhaps  burft  many  of  its  veffels  ;  of  rain  has  foftened  the  clods,  by  the  breaking  of  which 
whereas  white  oats,  being  prote&ed  by  a  double  hulk,  bet-  in  this  manner,  frefti  earth  is  laid  to  the  roots  of  the 
ter  refill  the  entering  of  the  moifture.  Mr.  Lille,  who  plants,  their  tillering  is  confiderably  increafed,  if  they 
makes  thefe  remarks,  adds,  that,  according  to  the  bed  of  have  not  been  fown  too  thick,  and  the  furface  of  the  field 
his  obfervations,  white-oats  require  a  rich  feeding  foil ;  isfmoothed;  fo  that  the  mowers,  at  harveft,  are  able  to 
becaufe  their  haulm,  or  draw,  running  to  a  great  large-  cut  clofe  to  the  ground,  as  it  is  very  fit  they  fhould,  be- 
nefs,  cannot  be  fupported  without  good  juices  and  moif-  eaufe  oats  feldom  grow  high.  Both  oats  and  barley  Ihould 
ture  ;  that  white  chalky  ground,  though  in  never  fo  good  be  carefully  weeded.  _ 

heart,  will  be  unfruitful  with  white  oats  ;  and  that  a  mix-  i  Oats  are  ripe  when  the  draw  turns  yellow,  the  grain 
ed  mould,  between  white  earth  and  red  clay,  of  which  |  becomes  hard,  and  the  chaff  begins  to  open  and  fhew  the 


there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Hampfhire,  is  not 
feeding  enough  for  them.  The  red  and  the  white  clays, 
when  in  good  heart,  carry  moifture  enough,  and  are  very 
fit  for  this  grain. 

The  common  allowance  of  feed  oats  is  four  bufhels  to 
an  acre  ;  but  Mr.  Miller  rightly  thinks  three  bufhels  more 


feed.  When  mowed,  they  are  generally  let  lie  fome 
time  for  the  dew  and  rain  to  plump  them,  and  make  them 
threfh  well,  and,  if  weedy,  to  kill  the  weeds:  but  if  rain 
wet  them  much,  they  fhould  be  carried  off  as  foon  as 
they  can  be  got  tolerably  dry  again,  or  they  will  died; 
for  oats  may  be  inned  the  wetted  of  any  «orn,  if  the 

weeds. 
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weeds  among  them  be  but  dead.  Even  la  very  rainy  har- 
'  e^s  when  other  grain  is  fpoiled,  this  will  receive  little 
or  no  damage,  the  furface  of  its  ftraw  and  ears  being  fo 
imooth  and  compatf  as  to  turn  off  water,  and  of  fo  dry  a 
nature,  that,  though  houfed  wet,  they  will  not  heat  in 
the  mow,  or  become  mouldy,  as  other  grains  ufually 
do.  This  is  a  vaft  advantage  in  northern  climates,  where 
the  harveft  is  generally  late,  and  the  autumn  wet. 

M.  Duhamel  is  ftrongly  of  opinion,  that  farmers,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  who  keep  many  cattle,  would  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  houfing  their  oats  dire&ly,  without  letting  them 
lie  out  after  they  are  cut,  as  is  the  common  way,  that 
rain  and  dews  may  moiften,  and  confequently  fwell  their 
grain.  He  earneftly  advifes  huffiandmen  to  try  the  expe¬ 
riment  upon  a  part  of  their  crop  ;  “  becaufe,”  fays  he, 
“  the  fodder  will,  by  this  means,  certainly  be  much  better 
for  cattle,  and  much  lefs  grain  will  be  loft  in  the  field.  It 
may  be  obje&ed,  that  thefe  oats  will  be  difficult  to  threffi  ; 
to  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  this  be  the  only  inconvenience, 
the  fuperior  quality  of  the  fodder,  and  the  laving  of  a 
quantity  of  grain,  which  would  otherwife  be  (bed,  will 
probably  more  than  pay  the  extraordinary  wages  of  the 
threffier. 

“  But  allowing  that  the  oats  thus  houfed  cannot  be 
threfhed  quite  clean,  and  that  fome  grain  will  neceffarily 
remain  in  the  ears,  I  fay,  that  this  will  not  be  loft  to, the 
farmer ;  for  he  is  obliged  to  give  his  cattle  unthrefhed 
oats,  and  they  will  eafily  find  the  grains  remaining  in  the 
ftraw,  which  will  not  perhaps  exceed  the  quantity  that 
would  have  been  dropped  in  the  field  :  and  even  granting, 
though  it  will  not  happen,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
grain  be  left  in  the  ear,  (till  it  will  not  be  loll  in  the  hands 
of  an  intelligent  farmer  ;  for  what  fhould  hinder  him  from 
giving  it  to  his  horfes  ?  fuppofing  that  four  (heaves  yield 
a  buffiel  of  oats,  he  need  only  give  his  horfes  thofe  (heaves 
inftead  of  a  buffiel  of  corn.  They  will  certainly  be  longer 
in  feeding  upon  four  (heaves,  than  upon  a  buffiel  of 
cleat  ed  oats ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  will  eat  fome 
draw  with  the  corn,  which  will  fupply  the  place  of  other 
fodder,  and  probably  prove  a  more  healthy  food.”  This 
method  may  be  particularly  beneficial  to  fuch  as  live  in 
very  hot  countries,  or  in  very  dry  feafons. 

Mr.  Lille,  refuting  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think  that 
oats  cut  green  will  ripen  while  they  lie  in  fwarth,  fays, 

“  by  ripening  be  meant  ihrinking,  drying,  or  wi¬ 
thering,  I  mult  allow  the  pofitiou  ;  but  if  the  country¬ 
man  will  have  it,  that  the  greeniffi  oat,  cut  a  fortnight  or 
ten  days,  or  be  it  but  a  week,  before  it  is  ripe,  will  pro¬ 
ceed  jn  its  vegetable  increafe,  and  fwell  as  well  as  harden 
by  lying  in  (warth,  I  mult  deny  it.  This  year  (1707)  I 
made  a  lull  experiment  of  this  matter;  for  when  the 
fpnng  corn  was  fown,  the  ground  being  generally  dry, 
half  the  oats  and  barley  came  not  up  till  the  latter  end 
of  May,  when  rain  came,  whereby  in  molt  places  half 
the  crop  was  edge-grown.  The  forward  oats  being  then 
in  danger  of  (bedding,  we  were  forced  to  cut  down  the 
greeniffi  corn  with  the  ripe,  when  otherwife  we  Ihould 
have  waited  ten  days  longer.  I  let  them  lie  in  fwarth 
above  a  week,  and,  when  I  carted  them,  I  found  the  hull 
of  the  greeniffi  oat  had  got  a  riper  colour,  and  the  pith 
was  well  hardened,  but  pitifully  lean  and  ffirunk  ;  fo  that 
though  this  is  to  be  done  on  neceffity,  yet  it  ought  not  to 
be  prachfed  with  fuch  indifference  as  is  ufual  among  far¬ 
mers.  Note,  the  pith  o(  thefe  green  oats  was  well  pall  the 
milk,  and  came  to  a  floury  fubftance.” 
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The  fame  gentleman  adds,  that  oats  are  the  word  of 
all  gram  to  keep,  becaufe  of  the  great  moilture  in  them, 
and  their  confequent  aptnefs  to  heat  when  laid  in  a  heap  • 
and  that  when  the  heat  has  been  fuch  as  to  fpoil  them  for 
growing,  their  hulls  look  as  red  as  a  fox. 

th/rn6  mCalr°f  ,°a?  ,makes  tolcral'ly  g°od  bread,  and  is 
the  common  food  of  the  country  people  in  the  North.  In 

fome  places  beer  is  made  with  this  grain  :  in  Ruffia  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  poorer  fort  make  with  it  a  drink,  which  they 
call  quasi  but  its  principal  ufe  is  for  the  food  of  horfes, 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  reckoned  very  wholfome,  being 
fweet,  and  of  an  opening  nature:  but  it  muff  not  be  gi- 
ven  tnem  before  it  has  fweated’in  the  mow,  or  been  other- 
wifedried,  left  it  Ihould  prove  too  laxative. 

I  he  very  long  drought  of  the  fummer  1762,  Ihew^d 
another  very  profitable  ufe  of  oats  on  fuch  occafions;  and 
probabiy  it  will  anfwer  equally  well  in  the  winter.  Some 
milk-men  near  London  boiled  oat  meal  in  the  water 
which  they  gave  their  cows  to  drink,  and  found  that  the 
expence  was  abundantly  repaid,  by  the  additional  ouanti- 

\  °,  which.  tliefe  cows  yielded  more  than  thofe 

which  had  not  this  maffi. 

The  followmg  Letter  from  Mr.  Lamb,  on  the  bell  Method 
°  cuhivatmg  Black  Oats,  and  recommending  more  frequent 
Plough  mgs  than  any  ufually  afforded  them ,  will,  we  are 
perjuaded,  be  acceptable  to  our  Readers. 

Gentlemen, 

,  Jlr bfeln  for  manr  rears  3  praftical  farmer  in  the 
eaftern  part  cf  the  county  of  Eti'ex,  you  will  not,  1  hope, 

impf!tinent  111  troubling  you  on  the  culture  of 

fown  *  WhlC1  1  haVC  Very  °ften  t0  Sreat  Vantage 


_  Moft  of  my  neighbours  prefer  the  white  Poland  oat, 
winch  may,  I  own,  in  fome  circumftances  of  foil  and 
tuation,  be  beft.  I  prefer  the  black  oats  becaufe  they 
aie  hardieft,  for  which  reafon  they  fuit  beft  with  my  con¬ 
venience  ;  for,  as  a  confiderable  trad  of  the  farm  I  occupy 
is  fight  land,  I  am  under  a  fort  of  neceffity  of  fowing 

■ns  foil  eany,  or,  if  a  dry  fummer  followed,  I  Ihould 
have  no  return  at  harveft. 

“  Few  people  allow  more  than  one  ploughing  for  a  crop 
of  oats  ;  but  fuch  as  follow  this  practice  a°re  v?ry  wrori 
headed  ;  for  they  may  aifure  themfelves,  that  no  crop  pays 
better  for  ploughing  than  oats  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
iat  1  generally  give  my  land  defigned  for  oats  three  tilths  • 
whence  I  am  morally  certain  arifes  the  largenefs  of  mv 
ci ops,  lor  I  have  feldom  under  five,  oftener  fix,  and  very 
frequently  feven  quarters  from  an  acre,  throughout  a  field. 

lour  readers  will  not  be  furprifedat  mv  having  fuch 
good  crops,  when  I  obferve,  that  I  almoft  every  year  fow 
lome  oats  on  a  fallow  that  has  been  well  dunged  ;  and  this 
1  aver  to  be  good  huffiandry,  as  it  abates  the  ranknefs  of 
the  foil,  kills  many  of  the  weeds,  and  prepares  the  land  in 
an  excellent  manner  for  a  fucceeding  crop  of  fweet  wheat ; 
buft  I  muft  obferve,  that  I  always  clear  my  land  cf  the  ftiff 
oat-1  tubble  before  I  attempt  to  plough  for  the  wheat. 

I  have  already  faid  that  I  fow  black  oats  early  on 
my  light  land  :  by  early,  I  mean  as  early  as  the  firft  week 
of  February,  by  which  time  I  have  generally  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  the  land  in  proper  order,  for  a  light  foil 
is  loon  wet,  foon  dry.  ° 

“  •  mention  once  more  to  your  readers,  that  it  is 

on  a  fight  foil,  which  is  apt  to  burn  a  crop,  that  I  fow  my 

black 
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black  oats  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  February  ;  for 
fhould  any  of  them  attempt  to  fow  them  fo  early  in  a 
moift,  cold,  (tiff  foil,  and  a  hard  froft  fhould  follow,  the 
young  blade  would,  in  all  probability,  be  killed. 

“  I  mull  alfo  remark,  that  when  I  fow  oats  thus  early, 
it  is  generally  under  furrow  ;  yet  I  lometimes  fow  them 
broad  call,  and  plough  them  in. 

“  The  quantity  of  feed  I,  for  the  moll  part,  ufe,  is 
about  three  bulhels,  which  I  find  to  be  enough  ;  nay,  I  have 
fometimes  from  only  two  bufhels  had  a  good  crop  ;  but 
then  I  have  been  particularly  careful  and  attentive  to  the 
goodnefs  of  tho  feed,  without  which  precaution  I  fhould 
not,  unlefs  the  feafon  had  been  very  favourable  indeed, 
have  fucceeded. 

“  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  way  to  fow  firfl  half  my 
quantity  of  feed  under  furrow,  and  afterwards,  fowing 
the  remainder  broad-caft,  harrow  it  in  ;  and  this  is  often 
my  practice  when  I  fow  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  March. 

“  When  I  fow  oats  after  wheat,  which  however  is  not 
very  frequently,  I  turn  up  the  Hubble  as  foon  as  I  con¬ 
veniently  can  after  harveft,  and  leave  it  rough  through  the 
winter.  The  firfl  fine  weather  after  Chriftmas,  I  lay  it 
down  fmooth  with  the  harrows,  and  immediately  give  it  a 
crofs  ploughing. 

“  As  foon  as  February  comes  in,  if  it  is  not  a  hard 
frofl,  I  make  the  land  as  fine  as  I  poffibly  can  by  the  har¬ 
rows,  railing  a  fine  loofe  mould  to  the  furface,  which  is  to 
be  the  bed  for  the  oats  to  lie  in  ;  for  I  fow  my  oats  direct¬ 
ly  under  furrow  ;  after  which  I  pafs  a  moderate-fized  roller 
over  the  field,  and  then  give  it  a  flight  fcratch  with  a  pair 
of  light  harrows. 

“  This  hufbandry  generally  produces  me  a  crop  I  have 
no  reafon  to  complain  of. 

‘c  My  chief  reafon  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter  is, 
to  endeavour  to  perfuade  my  brother  farmers  that  they  do 
not,  in  general,  allow  their  oats  a  fufficient  number  of 
ploughings,  one  being  the  Hated  quantity. 

“  If  they  would  plough  twice  for  this  crop,  they  would 
receive  more  than  twenty  fhillings  an  acre  for  their  trouble ; 
but  if  they  would  confult  their  own  interefls,  and  allow 
three  ploughings,  it  would  often  make  fifty  pounds  dif¬ 
ference  to  them  in  a  field  of  twenty  acres  :  this  they  will, 
perhaps,  think  wonderful  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  true. 

“  The  black  oats  require  particularly  to  be  fown  early, 
efpecially  if  the  farmer  wilhes  to  have  them  of  a  fine 
gloffy  ebon  colour,  and  that  the  crop  flhould  corn  well ; 
for  if  they  are  fown  late,  and  wet  weather  follows  foon 
after  fowing,  they  will  be  apt  to  run  all  to  flraw  ;  and  if 
dry  weather,  and  the  foil  is  gravelly,  it  is  a  chance  but 
they  are  burnt  up. 

“  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  black  oats  will  yield 
a  very  large  crop  after  turnips  ;  and  this  I  believe  is  limply 
owing  to  their  being  fown  in  a  fine  tilth*;  for  the  mould 
cannot  but  be  reduced  to  very  fmall  particles  if  a  crop  of 
turnips  has  been  well  hulbanded,  efpecially  if  it  is  in  a 
light  foil. 

I  am,  & c. 

Eaft  of  Chelmsford,  J.  Lambe.” 

Effiex. 

IVlld  Oats,  a  fpecies  of  oats  difficult  to  be  extirpated  j 
where  they  have  once  taken  pofleflion  ;  for  ripening  be¬ 
fore  harveft,  and  fcattering  their  feed  round  them,  they 
will  remain  in  the  ground  till  it  is  ploughed  up  again, 
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though  it  be  for  a  whole  year,  fome  fay  four  or  five  years, 
and  will  then  come  up  with  the  corn.  The  furefl  way  to 
deftroy  them,  is  to  lay  the  ground  down  to  clover,  and 
to  mow  the  oats  and  clover  together  before  the  oats  are 
ripe. 

OILS,  the  beards,  or  prickles  of  baqley,  &c. 

OLLET,  fuel  of  any  kind. 

OMY,  mellow  ;  fpoken  of  land.  s 

OPE-LAND,  ground  that  is  loofe  or  open,  from  its 
being  ploughed  up  every  year. 

ORCHARD-GRASS,  the  name  of  a  fmall,  coarfe, 
but  very  fweet  grafs.  It  is  of  very  quick  growth,  and 
may  poffibly  hereafter  be  cultivated  to  advantage. 

ORE-WEED,  a  general  name  for  weeds  growing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  alfo  on  the  muddy  and  rocky 
parts  of  the  ffiore. 

Sea-weeds  are  fo  beneficial  a  manure,  that  farmers 
ought  not  to  grudge  the  expence  of  carrying  them  a  few 
miles.  In  Devonfhire,  Cornwall,  and  other  maritime 
parts  of  England,  thefe  weeds  are  laid  in  heaps  till  they 
are  rotten,  and  then  fpread  upon  the  land,  about  a  load  to 
three  rods  :  but  this  Ialts  only  one  year,  unlefs  fand,  or  a 
ftilf  earth,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil  intended 
to  be  improved,  be  laid  on  or  mixed  with  them  ;  and  then, 
they  become  a  lafting  manure.  In  fome  places,  thefe 
weeds  are  gathered  in  heaps,  and  burnt  as  foon  as  they 
are  dry  ;  after  which  about  a  bufhel  of  their  afhes  is  laid 
on  upon  three  rods  of  ground.  But  thefe,  like  all  other 
afhes,  fhould  be  mixed  with  fand,  or  ftiff  earth,  if  you 
would  have  the  land  laft  good  :  otherwife,  they  are  only 
an  improvement  for  a  year.  Thefe  afhes  are  particularly 
good  for  grafs  grounds  over-run  with  mofs.  Loofe  fandy 
foils  are  likewife  peculiarly  benefited  by  this  weed;  but, 
being  a  fub-marine  plant,  the  wind  and  fun  foon  exhale 
its  moifture  ;  fo  that  the  more  fpeedily  it  is  taken  from 
the  fhore,  where  ftorms  often  throw  it  up  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  the  better  it  is.  When  fpread  on  the  ground,  and 
afterwards. covered  over,  it  foon  diffiolves  into  a  fait  oily 
flime,  proper  to  fertilize  and  bind  light  foils.  This  is  the 
moft  approved  way  of  applying  it :  though  fome  lay  it 
naked  and  frefh  from  the  fea,  upon  their  barley  lands,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  and  have 
a  good  crop  of  corn:  but  fuch  quantities  of  rank  weeds 
are  apt  to  fhoot  up  afterwards,  that  no  wholefome  plant 
is  to  be  expected  that  year. 

The  value  of  the  lands  all  along  the  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  been  more  than  doubled  by  the  ufe  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  manure.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  there  for  barley  ;  and  the 
farmers  watch  every  opportunity  when  it  is  thrown  in  by 
the  fea,  and  lay  it  on  at  all  feafons,  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  fpring.  But  if  they  could  choofe  their  time,  it  would 
probably  do  bell  about  the  month  of  March  ;  for  being  then 
ploughed  into  the  ground,  and  afterwards  ploughed  up 
again  to  the  feed,  it  would  be  incorporated  and  blended 
with  the  foil ;  whereas,  if  it  be  laid  on  in  autumn,  be¬ 
fore  the  fallowing  or  firfl  ploughing,  it  is  too  much  waited 
before  the  fpring  ;  and  if  it  be  laid  on  to  the  feed-furrow, 
it  is  apt  to  burn  the  ground  in  a  dry  feafon,  though  it 
will  do  very  well  in  this  method  in  a  wet  fummer..  Its 
eifccls  are  but  juft  felt  the  fecond  year;  though  it  is  laid 
on  thicker  upon  ftrong  clay  land,  which  receives  no  other 
manure  for  three  crops,  viz.  barley,  oats,  peafe,  and 
beans  ;  a  method  which  might,  perhaps,  be  altered  for 
the  better  by  omitting  the  oats,  and  fowing  alternately 
barley,  and  peafe  and  beans,  and  laying  on  the  fea- ware,. 

as.* 
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'as  thefe  weeds  are  commonly  called,  for  every  fecond 
crop  of  peale  and  beans. 

We  fee  by  the  abridgement  of  Mr.  Scott’s  account  of 
the  manner  of  ufing  fea-ware  in  Scotland  (published  by 
Mr.  Maxwell  in  his  Mifcellaneous  Papers)  that  much  of 
this  valuable  manure  muft  neceffarily  be  loft  through  want 
of  proper  management :  for  they  have  no  refervoirs  to 
keep  it  in,  when  thrown  afhore  at  a  feafon  in  which  they 
canhot  ufe  it,  or  where  there  is  no  ground  in  tilth,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe  in  winter,  and  during  the  bufy  part  of 
their  hay  and  corn  harveft.  It  fhould  be  collected  on  thefe 
occafions,  and  lodged  in  a  place  free  from  any  running 
water  ;  and,  as  it  is  equally  beneficial  to  ftrong  or  light 
lands,  it  might  be  there  covered  with  fand  or  clay,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  for  which  it  is  intended.  This 
will  prevent  its  being  parched  by  the  fun,  or  its  diflolving 
into  a  putrid  mafs,  which,  if  not  fecured  in  this  manner, 
would  either  be  wafhed  away  by  rains,  or  fly  off  into  the 
air  :  whereas,  when  thus  covered,  it  would  greatly  enrich 
the  clay  or  fand,  and  render  them  good  manures  for  their 
oppofite  foils.  If  it  be  thrown  ailiore  at  a  time  when  it  can 
be  ploughed  in  direUly,  that  is  certainly  the  bed  manner 
of  ufing  it. 

Mr.  Scott  obferves,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  land  all 
along  the  coaft,  which  is  gravelly,  and  covered  over  fo 
thick  with  fea-ftones,  that,  to  look  at  it,  one  would  not 
think  corn  could  fpring  through  them  ;  and  another  fort  of 
land,  which  is  a  deadifh  fand.  To  both  thefe  grounds 
fea-ware  is  the  only  manure  ;  for  dung  of  all  kinds  has 
been  often  tried,  but  with  no  fuccefs  ;  and  yet  fea-ware 
makes  them  bring  excellent  crops  of  barley.  This  kind 
of  ground  is  feluom  ploughed  more  than  twice,  and  the 
fea-weed  is  generally  laid  on  before  the  fil'd  ploughing. 
Barley  is  fowed  during  two  years,  and  peafe  the  third  ;  a 
frefh  manure  of  fea-weed  being  laid  on  each  year  that  bar¬ 
ley  is  fown.  As  little  wheat  is  cultivated  in  the  country 
where  Mr.  Scott  lived,  the  farmers  there  might  probably 
improve  their  practice  of  raifing  barley  and  peafe,  by  flow¬ 
ing  them  alternately,  and  laying  the  fea-ware  to  the 
peafe.  In  the  dimmer,  it  is  carried  to  a  didance  from  the 
fea,  and  laid  upon  ley-ground  (arable  land  under  grafs) 
which,  though  in  very  ill  heart,  will  bear  a  good  crop  of 
oats  with  only  once  ploughing,  or  of  barley,  if  ploughed 
again  in  the  fpring. 

Another  kind  of  fea-ware,  of  a  much  dronger  nature 
than  that  which  is  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  is  cut  from 
the  rocks  at  low  water,  and  will  lad  three  years.  It  cods 
more  labour,  but  brings  greater  recompence.  Mr.  Scott 
thinks  the  bed  time  of  laying  this  on  the  ground  would  be 
in  autumn,  before  the  laud  is  ploughed  rough  for  a  fpring 
crop. 

The  farmers  on  the  coad  of  Scotland  (and  I  believe  the 
fame  may  be  faid,  in  general,  of  thofe  in  mod  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  England)  prefer  this  manure  to  any 
other,  efpecially  for  their  light  grounds  ;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  much  more  eafily  tranfported,  be- 
caufe  one  load  of  it  will  go  as  far  as  two  of  dung. 

It  does  very  well  in  kitchen-gardens,  where  Mr.  Scott 
fays  he  has  feen  pot-herbs  and  roots  of  an  extraordinary 
fize  produced  by  its  help  ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  he  has 
known  fruit-trees,  perfeUly  barren  before,  rendered  ex¬ 
tremely  fruitful  by  laying  this  manure  about  the  roots. 

Mr.  Duhamel  likewife  informs  us  that  thefe  fea-weeds 
are  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Trance. 
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OST,  Oojiy  or  OuJ}.  See  Oust. 

OVER-REACH,  a  wound  in  the  fore-heel  of  a  horfe, 
made  by  the  point  of  the  hind-flioe. 

When  this  wound  is  only  flight  or  fuperficial,  it  is,  in 
general,  very  eafily  cured  by  wadiing  it  clean,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  wound  ointment :  but  it  fhould  be  obferved 
from  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  injury,  where  the 
blow  has  beenfmart,  that  it  differs  widely  from  a  common 
cut;  the  part  here  being  both  torn  and  bruifed,  and  con- 
fequently  it  requires  to  be  properly  digefted,  in  order  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  for  healing. 

For  this  purpofe,  after  wafhing  out  any  dirt  or  gravel 
with  fope-fuds,  & c.  let  the  wound  be  digefted,  by  drelhngit 
with  dolhls  of  lint  dipped  in  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine,  divided  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  to  which  half  an 
ounce  of  tinUure  of  myrrh  may  be  added  ;  over  this  dref- 
fing  it  would  be  advifable  to  apply  the  turnip  poultice,  or 
that  with  ftrong  beer  grounds  and  oatmeal,  three  or  four 
times,  or  oftener,  till  the  digeftion  is  procured,  and  then 
both  thefe  dreiTings  may  be  changed  for  the  precipitate  me¬ 
dicines,  or  the  lime-water  mixture  ;  obferving  always  to 
apply  the  doflils  carefully  to  the  bottom,  to  fill  up  the  fore 
with 'the  fame  even  to  the  furface,  and  to  bind  all  on  with 
a  comprefs  and  roller:  and  if  any  cavities  appear  that  can¬ 
not  conveniently  be  dreffed  to  the  bottom,  they  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  laid  open,  or  no  proper  foundation  for  healing 
can  be  obtained.  The  hoof  alfo  fhould  be  kept  fupple, 
or  pared  away,  when  the  growth  of  it  interrupts  this  end, 
as  is  fometimes  the  cafe.  Bartlet’s  Farriery ,  page  244. 

OUGHTS,  leavings. 

OUST,  a  kiln,  generally  applied  to  that  ufed  in  drying 
hops. 

It  is  built  with  fire-places  in  the  nature  of  malt-kilns  ; 
and  at  a  proper  diftance  over  the  fire  is  an  hair-cloth 
ftrained  upon  laths  ;  and  thereon  the  hops  are  laid,  and 
raked  even  to  the  depth  of  about  fix  or  feven  inches,  for  the 
better  conveniency  of  drying  them  equally  ;  and  when 
they  are  properly  cured  on  the  under  fide,  they  are  care¬ 
fully  turned  ;  and  by  that  means  the  upper  fide  becoming 
the  under,  the  whole  fhares  the  fire  alike.  The  perfon 
that  performs  this  partis  called  the  dryer,  whole  bufinefs 
it  is  to  manage  the  fires. 

The  fuel  commonly  made  ufe  of  is  charcoal,  for  its  free- 
nefs  from  fmoke,  and  affording  a  fteady  heat.  Great  nicety 
is  required  in  this  part ;  a  fmall  fire  being  to  be  made,  at 
firft,  that  they  may  heat  gradually,  and  fo  railed  as  they 
dry,  that  it  may  be  done  without  fcorching  ;  and  the  fire 
is  to  be  lowered  by  degrees,  againft  they  are  ready  to  be 
taken  off :  the  time  required  is  about  eight  hours. 

But  as  charcoal  is  very  dear,  being  three  or  four  pounds 
per  load,  many  people  have  adopted  the  method  of  drying 
with  fea-coal,  upon  what  they  call  cockle-oufts,  which 
are  fquare  iron-boxes  placed  upon  brick-work,  and  a  flue 
and  chimney  in  the  back  part  of  the  building  for  the  fmoke 
to  go  off.  The  computation  is,  that  a  chaldron  of  fea- 
coal,  at  about  twenty-four  fhillings,  will  dry  a  load  of 
hops,  and  that  a  load  of  charcoal  will  do  no  more.  It  is 
indeed  expenfive  to  ere£l  fuch  oufts,  as  there  muft  be  no 
timber  near  them  ;  and  an  iron-beam  and  iron-laths  are  to 
be  ufed,  and  they  covered  with  plates  of  tin  or  iron  pro¬ 
perly  faftened  together. 

A  gentleman  has  lately  claimed  the  merit  of  having  in^ 
vented  a  new  method  of  drying  hops  with  fea-coal,  or  any 
kind  of  fuel  whatever,  by  means  of  a  moveable  iron  fur¬ 
nace:  it  is  in  form  of  an  horizontal  cylinder,  flopped  at  both 

ends  ; 
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ends  :  it  lies  on  an  iron  carriage,  which  rolls  on  four  iron- 
wheels :  in  the  fore-end  of  the  cylinder  is  the  furnace 
door,  and  a  hollow  iron  flue  runs  in  an  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  upper  furface  of  the  cylinder  from  the  back 
till  it  reaches  the  fore -end  of  it,  when  it  takes  a  vertical 
direction,  and  is  carried  as  high  as  is  necefiary  to  convey 
the  fmoke  out  of  the  ouft.  We  cannot  pretend  to  fay 
Avhat  are  the  particular  advantages  refulting  from  the  ufe 
of  this  rolling  furnace,  never  having  feen  it  at  work. 

OUST-HOUSES,  out-houfes,  or  fuch  as  belong  to, 
and  are  adjoining  to  the  dwelling-houfes. 

OX,  the  name  of  an  animal  well  known,  being  a  bull 
caftrated. 

Oxen,  like  other  domeflic  animals,  vary  in  colour, 
though  the  dun  feems  the  molt  common  ;  and  the  redder 
it  is,  the  more  it  is  efteemed.  A  black  coat  is  alfo  va¬ 
lued  ;  and  bay  oxen  are  faid  to  be  vigorous  and  long 
lived  ;  whereas  the  brown  foon  decay.  The  grey,  the 
dappled,  and  the  white,  are  proper  only  for  the  daughter; 
no  care  can  render  them  lit  for  labour  ;  but  whatever 
be  the  colour  of  an  ox’s  coat,  it  fhould  be  glofly,  thick, 
and  fmooth  to  the  touch  ;  for  if  it  be  harfh,  tough,  or 
thin,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  animal  is  out  of 
order,  or  at  leaft  not  of  a  ftrong  conftitution.  A  good  ox 
for  the  plough  mud  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean  ;  the 
head  fliort  and  thick;  the  ears  large  and  {baggy;  the 
horns  ftrong,  glofly,  and  of  a  middling  fize  ;  the  forehead 
wide,  the  eyes  full  and  black  ;  his  muzzle  large  and  flat ; 
the  noftrils  wide  and  open  ;  the  teeth  white  and  even  ; 
the  lips  black ;  a  flelhy  neck,  large  and  heavy  {boulders  ; 
the  bread  broad ;  the  dew-lap  hanging  down  to  the 
knees ;  the  reins  very  broad  ;  a  fpacious  defeending 
belly  ;  the  flanks  firm  ;  'the  haunches  large  ;  and  the  rump 
thick  ;  large  and  nervous  thighs  and  legs  ;  the  back 
ftraight  and  full ;  the  tail  reaching  to  the  ground,  and 
well  covered  with  thick  and  fine  hair  ;  the  feet  firm  ;  the 
hide  thick  and  pliable  ;  the  mufcles  railed  ;  the  hoof  fliort 
and  broad  :  he  muft  alfo  anfwer  to  the  goad,  be  obedient 
to  the  voice,  and  well  trained  ;,but  it  is  only  gradually, 
and  by  beginning  early,  that  the  ox  can  be  brought  wil¬ 
lingly  to  bear  the  yoke,  and  be  eafily  governed.  At  the 
age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  at  the  lateft, 
you  muft  begin  to  tame  him,  and  bring  him  under 
fubjection ;  if  delayed  longer,  he  becomes  froward, 
and  often  ungovernable.  The  only  method  of  fuc- 
ceeding  is,  by  patience,  mildnefs,  and  even  cardies, 
for  compullion  and  ill-treatment  will  only  difguft  him  ir- 
reclaimably  ;  ftroaking  him  gently  along  the  back,  clap¬ 
ping  him,  giving  him  occalionally  boiled  barley,  ground 
beans,  and  fuch  other  aliments  as  pleafe  him  beft,  all  of 
them  mingled  with  fait,  of  which  he  is  very  fond,  will 
prove  of  the  created  ufe.  At  the  fame  time  his  horns 
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fliould  be  often  tied,  and  fome  days  after  the  yoke  is  to  b- 
put  on  his  neck,  and  fattened  to  a  plough,  with  anothe1' 
ox  of  the  fame  fize  ready  trained  ;  thefe  are  to  be  tied 
together  at  the  manger,  and  in  the  fame  manner  led  to  the 
pafture,  that  they  may  become  acquainted,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  have  one  common  motion.  The  goad  is  never 
to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  beginning,  as  that  would  only 
render  him  more  untradable  ;  he  muft  alfo  be  indulged, 
and  labour  only  at  fhort  intervals  ;  for  till  he  is  thorough¬ 
ly  trained,  he  tires  himfelf  very  much  ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  he  is  to  be  fed  more  plentifully  than  at  other 
times. 

An  ox  is  to  draw  the  plough  only  from  his  third  to  his 
tenth  year,  when  it  will  be  advifable  to  fatten  and  fell 
him,  as  being  then  of  a  better  flefh  than  if  he  was  kept 
longer.  The  age  of  this  creature  is  known  by  his  teeth 
and  horns.  The  firft  fore-teeth,  which  he  fheds  at  the 
end  of  ten  months,  are  replaced  by  others,  larger,  but 
not  fo  white  ;  at  fix  months  the  teeth  next  to  thole  in  the 
middle  fall  out,  and  are  alfo  replaced  by  others  ;  and  in 
three  years  all  the  incifive  teeth  are  renewed.  They  are 
then  equal,  long,  and  pretty  white  ;  but  as  the  ox  ad¬ 
vances  in  years,  they  wear,  become  unequal,  and  black. 
It  is  the  fame  in  the  bull  and  cow  :  fo  that  the  growth 
and  {bedding  of  the  teeth  are  not  afteded  by  caftration,  or 
the  difference  of  fexes.  Nor  is  the  {bedding  of  the  horns 
affeded  by  either ;  as  both  bull,  ox,  and  cow,  lofe 
them  alike  at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  and  thefe  alfo 
are  replaced  by  other  horns,  which,  like  the  fecond 
teeth,  remain  ;  only  thofe  of  the  ox  and  cow  are  larger 
and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  bull.  The  manner  of  tHe 
growth  of  thefe  fecond  horns  is  not  uniform,  nor  the 
{hooting  of  them  equal.  The  firft  year,  that  is  the  fourth 
year  of  the  ox’s  age,  two  fmall  pointed  horns  make  their 
appearance,  nearly  formed,  fmooth,  and  towards  the  head 
terminated  by  a  kind  of  button.  The  following  year 
this  button  moves  from  the  head,  being  impelled  by  a 
corneous  cylinder,  which  alfo  lengthening,  is  terminated 
by  another  button,  and  fo  on  ;  for  the  horns  continue  grow¬ 
ing  as  long  as  the  creature  lives.  Thefe  buttons  become 
annular  joints,  which  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  the  horn, 
and  by  which  the  age  of  the  creature  may  be  readily 
known  ;  counting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn  to 
the  firft  joint,  and  one  year  for  each  of  the  other  in¬ 
tervals. 

OX-BOOSE,  an  ox-ftall,  or  cow-ftall,  where  thefe 
creatures  ftand  in  the  winter. 

OX-HAPxi\OWS,  very  large  harrows,  called  in  fome 
counties,  drags. 

OX-GANG,  or  Ox-gate ,  a  quantity  of  land  meafuring 
fifteen  acres,  being  as  much  ground  as  a  {ingle  ox  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  capable  of  ploughing  in  a  year. 
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ACK-S  ADDLE,  a  faddle  adapted  to  the  carriage  of 
heavy  packs  or  burdens. 

PAD,  the  road,  a  foot-path  ;  alfo  an  eafy  paced 
horfe :  likewife  a  low  faddle. 

PADDLE-STAFF,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  the  plough¬ 
man  to  free  the  fhare  from  ftubble,  clay,  &c.  which  hin¬ 
der  its  action. 

PADDOCK,  a  fmall  field  or  inclofure.  It  alfo  figni- 
fies  a  large  frog  or  toad. 

PAIGLE,  a  cowflip. 

PAIL,  a  wooden  veflel  in  which  milk  or  water  is  com¬ 
monly  carried. 

PALMS,  the  male  flowers  of  the  willow. 

PALSY,  a  difeafe  common  to  horfes,  wherein  the  body 
or  fome  of  its  members,  lofe  their  motion,  and  fometimes 
their  fenfation  of  feeling. 

In  paralytic  diforders,  where  the  ufe  of  a  limb  or  limbs 
is  taken  away,  the  internals  (recommended  under  the 
article  Staggers)  fhouldbe  given  in  order  to  warm,  in¬ 
vigorate,  and  attenuate  the  blood  ;  and  the  following  fti- 
mulating  embrocation  fhould  be  rubbed  into  the  parts 
affe£led. 

Take  oil  of  turpentine  four  ounces,  nerve  ointment 
and  oil  of  bays,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  camphor 
rubbed  fine,  one  ounce  ;  re&ified  oil  of  amber 
three  ounces,  tin&ure  of  cantharides  one  ounce. 

With  this  liniment  the  parts  affe&ed  fiiould  be  well 
bathed  for  a  confiderable  time,  to  make  it  penetrate  ;  and 
when  the  hind  parts  are  chiefly  lame,  the  back  and  loins 
fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  the  fame  :  to  the  nervous  me¬ 
dicines  above  recommended,  may  be  added  fnake-root, 
contrayerva,  muftard-feed,  horfe-radifh  root,  fteeped  in 
ftrong  beer,  or  wine  where  it  can  be  afforded.  Take  the 
following  for  an  example,  which  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  pints  a  day  alone,  or  two  horns  full 
may  be  taken  after  the  nervous  balls. 

Take  fnake-root,  contrayerva  and  valerian,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  muflard-feed  and  horfe-raddifh 
root  fc raped,  of  each  two  ounces,  long-pepper 
two  drams,  infufe  in  three  pints  of  ftrong  beer 
or  wine. 

When  the  horfe  is  recovering  from  any  of  the 
above  diforders,  the  following  alterative  purge  may 
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be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  as  it  operates  very 
gently. 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes  one  ounce  ;  myrrh  half  an 
ounce ;  afla  fcetida  and  gum  ammoniacum,  of 
each  two  drams  ;  faffron  one  dram  :  make  into  a 
ball  with  any  fyrup. 

Where  a  retention  of  dung  is  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
order,  the  great  gut  fhould  firft  be  raked  thoroughly 
with  a  fmall  hand,  after  which  plenty  of  emollient  oily 
clyfters  fhould  be  thrown  up,  and  the  opening  drink  gi¬ 
ven,  till  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  emptied  of  their  im- 
prifoned  dung.  Their  diet  fiiould  for  fome  days  be 
opening,  and  confift  chiefly  of  fcalded  bran,  with  flower 
of  brimftone,  fcalded  barley,  &c. 

PANIC,  a  plant  refembling  millet  in  its  flalks,  leaves, 
and  roots;  but  differing  in  its  fpikes,  or  ears,  which  are 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger  at  their  bafe,  and 
growing  taper  toward  their  points.  They  are  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  and  clofely  fet  with  a  fmall  roundifii 
grain,  fometimes  white,  fometimes  red  and  purple,  and 
fometimes  yellow.  It  is  raifed  and  reaped  in  the  fame 
manner  as  millet,  but  does  not  require  fo  much  rain. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  and  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  for  the  food  of  men. 
Cakes  and  bread  are  made  of  it  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France  ;  but  it  is  not  reckoned  fo 
good  nourifhment  as  millet :  nor  is  the  German  fort  fo 
much  efteemed  as  the  Italian  ;  though  the  former  ripens 
belt  in  cold  countries,  where  it  is  frequently  fowed  in  land 
Avhich  will  not  produce  better  grain.  It  thrives  moft  in  a 
dry  fiiffifh  foil,  fuch  as  the  fides  of  hills,  and  even  in 
ftony  ground  ;  grows  to  the  height  of  about  four  foot, 
and  branches  very  much  ;  for  which  reafon  the  horfe- 
hoeing  hufbandry  is  by  far  the  fitteft  for  it.  The  plants,  if 
managed  rightly,  fiiould  Hand  at  leaft  eighteen  inches 
afunder,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  that  there  may  be  room 
to  hoe  the  ground  between  them,  and  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds.  When  grown  pretty  tall,  they  fiiould  be 
fupported  by  flakes,  left  the  wind  break  them  down,  and 
particular  care  muft  be  taken  to  guard  againft  birds  when 
their  feeds  begin  to  ripen. 

PANNAGE,  the  food  which  fwinefeed  upon  in  woods, 
as  acorns,  and  the  mail  of  beech.  It  alfo  fignifies  the 
money  taken  by  the  king’s  agiftors,  for  the  privilege  of 
feeding  hogs  in  the  king’s  forefts. 

PANNEL,  a  low  laddie. 
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PARING  the  foie.  See  the  article  Shoeing  Horses. 
PARSNEP,  the  name  of  a  plant  propagated  for  the 

fake  of  its  roots.  . 

Parfneps  require  a  rich,  mellow,  and  deep  foil ;  ul  order 

that  their  roots,  according  to  the  bignefs  and  length  of 
which  they  are  efteemed,  may  have  full  room  to  thicken 
and  run  downward.  The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be 
fown  in  February  or  March,  either  alone,  or  with  carrots, 
efpecially  if  it  be  intended  to  draw  thefe  laft  very  young  ; 
bcaufe  parfneps  feldom  fpread  much  before  the  latter  end 
offummer,  by  which  time  the  carrots  will,  m  this  cafe, 
be  gone.  The  praftice  of  thofe  gardeners  who  fow  leeks, 
onions,  and  lettuces  with  their  parfneps,  is  very  wrong; 
becaufe  fo  many  different  growths  mull  impoverilh  one 

another.  ,  .c 

The  young  parfneps  mull  be  hoed  and  weeded,  or  it 

they  were  fown  in  rows,  the  ground  between  thofe  rows 
mull  be  dug,  three  or  four  times  in  the  fpring,  or  when¬ 
ever  elfe  many  weeds  appear.  By  the  latter  end  ot  the 
fummer,  their  leaves  will  cover  the  ground,  and  prevent 
the  farther  growth  of  weeds  ;  fo  that  they  will  not  require 

any  more  care  after  that  feafon.  . 

When  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  their  roots  may  be 
dug  up  for  ufe:  but  they  are  feldom  well  tailed  before  that 
time  ;  nor  are  they  good  for  much  late  in  the  fpring,  after 
they  have  Ihot  out  again.  They,  therefore,  who  would 
preferve  them  for  fpring  ufe,  Ihould  dig  them  up  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  bury  them  in  land  in  a  dry 
place,  where  they  will  remain  good  until  the  middle  of 

April  or  later. 

To  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant  in  the  moll  advantageous 
way,  fome  of  the  longell,  ftraiteft,  and  largeft  roots, 
fhould  be  fingled  out,  and  planted  about  two  feet  afunder 
in  a  place  where  they  will  be  defended  from  the  llrong 
fouth  and  weft  winds  :  for  the  Hems  of  the  parfneps  gene¬ 
rally  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  broken 
by  llrong  gulls  of  wind,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto,  lhis 
ground  Ihould  alfo  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  it  the 
feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  watering  of  thefe  plants  mo¬ 
derately,  twice  a  week,  will  increafe  the  quantity,  and 
improve  the  quality,  of  their  feeds,  which  will  be  ripe 
about  the  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  September,  when 
the  heads  fhould  be  carefully  cut  off,  and  fpread  upon  a 
coarfe  cloth  for  two  or  three  days,  to  dry.  ihe  feeds 
fhould  then  be  beaten  off,  and  put  up  for  ufe.  but  neither 
thefe  nor  carrot-feeds,  fhould  be  depended  on  after  they 
are  above  a  year  old 

Parfneps  are  an  excellent,  wholefome,  and  very  nourith- 
ing  food  for  cattle.  Their  culture,  as  I  have  j uft  obferved , 
is  exaaiy  the  fame  as  that  of  carrots,  with  which  they 
may  therefore  be  fown  in  the  fame  ground.  I  heir  leaves 
will  decay  at  nearly  the  fame  time,  when  the  roots  may  be 
dug  up,  and  laid  by  for  ufe,  likewife  buried  in  dry  land, 
in  a  dry  place. 

Parfnep-feeds  feldom  grow  after  they  are  above  a  year 

old. 

It  has  long  been  a  cuftom  in  fome  parts  of  Britany,  to 
fow  parfneps  in  the  open  field  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  firft  volume  of  the  tranf  l&ions  ol  a 
Society  inftituted  in  that  province,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  oeconomical  and  commercial  interefts  of  theii  coun¬ 
try.  “  It  is  of  great  importance,”  fay  they,  “  that 
parfneps  fhould  be  universally  cultivated  ;  becauie  they 
aff  ord  an  excellent  and  wholefome  food  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle,  during  the  winter,  and  may  be  ufed  to  great  ad- 
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vantage  to  fatten  them .  Our  hogs  have  no  other  food  in 
all  that  feafon,  and  our  bullocks  and  oxen  thrive  well 
upon  it.  Our  cows  fed  with  parfneps  give  more  m;...  than 
with  any  other  winter  fodder,  and  that  milk  yields  better 
butter  than  the  milk  of  cows  nourifhed  with  any  other 
fubftance.  Our  horfes  fatten  with  this  food :  though 
fome  pretend  that  it  renders  them  lefs  mettlefome,  am 
hurts  their  legs  and  eyes. 

“  Cattle  eat  thefe  roots  raw  at  firft,  diced  lengthwife; 
and  when  they  begin  not  to  relifh  them,  they  are  cut  in 
pieces,  put  into  a  large  copper,  prefled  down  there,  and 
boiled  with  only  fo  much  water  as  fills  up  the  chafras  be¬ 
tween  them.  rl  hey  then  eat  them  very  g.eeci  y,  am 

continue  to  like  them.”  . 

PARTERRE,  a  level  divifion  of  ground,  which,  tor 

the  mod  part,  faces  the  fouth  and  belt  front  of  the  noufe, 
and  is  generally  furnifhed  with  greens,  flowers, 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  parterres,  as  plain  grafs  with 

borders,  and  parterres  of  embroidery,  &c.  .  - 

PARTRIDGE,  a  timorous  and  Ample  bird,  and  islo 

valuable  at  the  table,  that  there  is  a  great  many  ways  ot 
taking  it  invented  by  the  fportfmen,  all  of  which  tucceed 
from  the  folly  and  fear  of  the  animal. 

The  places  that  partridges  mod  delight  in,  are  corn 
fields,  efpecially  while  the  corn  grows  ;  for  that. is  a  iaie 
retreat,  where  they  remain  undifturbed,  and  under  which 
they  ufually  breed.  They  frequent  the  fame  fields  after 
the  corn  is  cut  down,  and  that  with  another  intent ;  tor 
they  then  feed  on  the  corn  that  has  fallen  from  the  ears, 
and  find  a  fufficient  fhelter  for  them  under  covert  of  the 
(talks,  efpecially  of  thofe  of  wheat  ftubble.  V  len  t  le 
wheat  ftubble  is  much  trodden  by  men  or  beaft,  they  re¬ 
tire  to  the  barley  ftubble,  and  will  there  hide  themfelves  in 
coveys  of  twenty  or  thirty.  When  the  winter  comes  on, 
and  the  ftubble  fields  ere  trodden  down  or  ploughed  up, 
they  then  retire  to  the  upland  meadows,  where  they  lodge 
in  the  high  grafs,  and  among  nifties  j  fometimes  they  re¬ 
fort  to  the  low  coppice  woods,  efpecially  if  there  be  com 
lands  near  them. 

PASTURE,  or  Pajlure  Land ,  a  general  name  for 
all  forts  of  land  referved  for  the  purpofes  of  feeding 
Celt  tic* 

Pafture  ground  is  of  two  forts  :  the  one  is  low  meadow 
land,  which  is  often  over-flowed ;  and  the  other  is  upland, 
which  lies  high  and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  produce 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  hay  than  the  latter,  and  will 
not  require  manuring  or  dreffing  fo  often :  but  then  t  ie 
hay  produced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the 
other  ;  as  is  alfo  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  upland  more 
valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  meadows  :  though 
the  latter  will  make  the  fatter  and  larger  cattle,  as  is  ieen 
by  thofe  which  are  brought  from  the  low  rich  lands  in  Lin- 
colnftiire.  But  where  people  are  nice  in  their  meat,  they 
will  give  a  much  larger  price  for  fuch  as  hath  been  fed  on 
the  downs,  or  in  fhort  upland  pafture,  than  for  the  other, 
which  is  much  larger.  Befides  this,  dry  paftures  have  an 
advantage  over  the  meadows,  that  they  may  be  fed  all  the 
winter,  and  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  poach  in  wet  weather  ; 
nor  will  there  be  fo  many  bad  weeds  produced ;  which  are 
great  advantages,  and  do,  in  a  great  meafure,  recompenie 

for  the  fmallnefs  of  the  crop. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  meadow 
land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being  overflowed  with  water, 
and  given  directions  for  draining  and  improving  low  pas¬ 
ture  land,  under  the  article  Land  ;  therefore  (hail  not  r<  - 
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peat  that  here,  but  juft  mention  fame  methods  for  im* 
proving  of  upland  pafture. 

The  fii  ft  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  by  fencing 
it,  and  dividing  it  into  (mail  fields  of  four,  five,  fix,  eight, 
or  ten  acres  each,  planting  timber  trees  in  the  hedge-rows, 
which  will  fereen  the  grafs  from  the  dry  pinching  winds  of 
March,  which  will  prevent  the  grafs  from  growing  in  large 
open  lands;  fo  that,  if  April  proves  a  dry  month,  the  land 
produces  very  little  hay  ;  whereas  in  the  flickered  fields 
the  grafs  will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March,  and  will  cover 
the  ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  parching  the  roots 
of  the  grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to  afford 
a  tolerable  crop,  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry.  But,  in 
fencing  of  land,  it  muft  be  obferved,  as  was  before  direct¬ 
ed,  not  to  make  the  inclofures  too  fmall,  efpecially  where 
the  hedge-rows  are  planted  with  trees ;  becaufe,  when 
the  trees  are  advanced  to  a  confiderable  height,  they  will 
fpread  over  the  land ;  and,  where  they  are  clofe,  will  ren¬ 
der  the  grafs  four ;  fothat,  inftead  of  being  of  an  advantage, 
it  will  greatly  injure  the  pafture. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  to  make 
the  turf  good,  where,  either  from  the  badnefs  of  the  foil, 
or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  grafs  hath  been  deftroyed 
by  ruflies,  buihes,  or  mole-hills.  Where  the  furface  of 
the  land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  improved  by  paring 
it  oft,  and  burning  it  in  the  manner  before  directed  :  but, 
if  it  is  an  hot  fandy  land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie,  or 
clay,  are  very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it :  but  this 
fhould  be  laid  in  pretty  good  quantities,  otherwife  it  will 
be  of  little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  over-run  with  bullies  or  ruflies,  it  will 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  land  to  grub  them  up  towards 
the  latter  part  of  fummer  ;  and  after  they  are  dried  to 
burn  them,  and  fpread  the  aflies  over  the  ground  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  autumnal  rains  ;  at  which  time  the  furface  of  the 
land  fhould  be  levelled,  and  fown  with  grafs-feed,  which 
will  come  up  in  a  fiiort  time,  and  make  good  grafs  the 
following  fpring.  So,  alfo,  when  the  land  is  full  of  mole 
hills,  thefe  fhould  be  pared  off,  and  either  burnt  for  the 
allies,  or  fpread  immediately  on  the  ground,  when  they 
are  pared  off,  obferving  to  fow  the  bare  patches  with  grafs 
feed,  juft  as  the  autumnal  rains  begin. 

Where  the  land  has  been  thus  managed,  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  roll  the  turf,  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  with  an  heavy  wood  roller  ;  always  obferving 
to  do  it  in  moift  weather,  that  the  roll  may  make  an  im- 
preflion  :  this  will  render  the  furface  level,  and  make  it 
much  eafier  to  mow  the  grafs,  than  when  the  ground 
lies  in  hills  ;  and  will  alfo  caufe  the  turf  to  thicken,  fo  as 
to  have  what  the  people  ufually  term  a  good  bottom.  The 
grafs,  likewife,  will  be  the  fweetcr  for  this  hufbandry,  and 
it  will  be  a  great  help  to  deftroy  bad  weeds. 

Another  improvement  of  upland  paftures  is,  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  them :  for  where  this  is  not  practifed,  the  land 
muft  be  manured  at  lea  ft  every  third  year  ;  and  where 
a  farmer  hath  much  arable  land  in  his  poffefiion,  he  will 
not  care  to  part  with  his  manure  to  the  pafture.  There¬ 
fore  every  farmer  ftiould  endeavour  to  proportion  his  paf¬ 
ture  to  his  arable  land,  efpecially  where  manure  is  fcarce, 
otherwife  he  will  foon  find  his  error  ;  for  the  pafture  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  profit  which  may  arife  from  the 
arable  land. 

Whenever  the  upland  paftures  are  mended  by  manure, 
there  fhould  be  a  regard  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
a  proper  fort  of  manure  applied  :  as  for  inftance,  all  hot 


fandy  land  ftiould  have  a  cold  manure  ;  neat’s  dung  and 
fwine’s  dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch  lands  ;  but,  for 
cold  lands,  horfe-dung,  allies,  and  other  warm  manures, 
are  proper.  And  when  thefe  are  applied,  it  ftiould  be 
done  in  autumn,  before  the  rains  have  foaked  the 
ground,  and  rendered  it  toofoft  to  cart  on  ;  and  it  ftiould 
be  carefully  fpread,  breaking  all  the  clods  as  fmall  as  pof- 
fible,  and  then  harrowed  with  "bullies,  to  let  it  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  grafs.  "W  hen  the  manure  is  laid  on  at  this  l'ea- 
fon,  the  rains  in  winter  will  wafti  down  the  falts,  fo  that  the 
following  fpring  the  grafs  will  receive  the  advantage  of  it. 

There  ftiould  alfo  be  great  care  had  to  the  deftroying  of 
weeds  in  the  pafture  every  fpring  and  autumn  :  for,  where 
this  is  not  p  radii  fed,  the  weeds  will  ripen  their  feeds, 
which  .will  fpread  over  the  ground,  and"  thereby  fill  it 
with  fuch  a  crop  of  weeds  as  will  foon  overbear  the  grafts, 
and  deftroy  it  ;  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  root  them 
out,  after  they  have  gotten  fuch  poffeffion  ;  efpecially  rag¬ 
wort,  and  fuch  other  weeds  as  have  down  adhering  to 
their  feeds. 

Thefe  upland  paftures  feldom  degenerate  the  grafs  which 
is  fown  on  them,  it  the  land  is  tolerably  good  :  whereas 
the  low  meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in  winter,  in  a 
few  years  turn  to  an  harfh  rulhy  grafs,  though  the  upland 
will  continue  a  fine  fweet  grafs  for  many  years  without 
renewing. 

There  is  no  part  of  hufbandry,  of  which  the  farmers 
are  in  general  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  pafture  :  moft 
of  them  fuppofc;  that  when  old  pafture  is  ploughed  up,  it 
can  never  be  brought  to  have  a  good  fward  again  :  fo  their 
common  method  of  managing  their  land,  after  ploughing, 
is,  to  fow,  with  their  crop  of  barley,  fome  grafs  feeds,  as 
they  call  them  ;  that  is,  either  the  red  clover,  which  they 
intend  to  Hand  two  years  after  the  corn  is  taken  oft"  the 
ground,  or  rye  grafs,  mixed  with  trefoil :  but  as  all  thefe 
are,  at  moft,  but  biennial  plants,  whofe  roots  decay  foon 
after  their  feeds  are  perfected  ;  fo,  the  ground,  having,  no 
crop  upon  it,  is  again  ploughed  for  corn  :  and  this  is  the 
conftant  round  which  the  lands  are  employed  in,  by  the 
better  fort  of  farmers  ;  for  I  never  have  met  with  one  of 
them  who  had  the  leaft  notion  of  laying  down  their  land 
to  grafs  for  any  longer  continuance  ;  therefore,  the  feeds 
which  they  ulually  fow,  are  the  beft  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  pradlice  of  thefe 
people,  I  hope  to  prove,  that  it  is  pofiibie  to  lay  down 
land,  which  has  been  in  tillage,  with  grafs,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  that  the  fward  fhall  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
any  natural  grafs,  and  of  as  long  duration.  -But  this  is 
never  to  be  expe£led,  in  the  common  method  of  fowing  a 
crop  of  corn  with  the  grafs  feeds  :  for,  wherever  this  has 
been  pradlifed,  if  the  corn  has  fuccecded  well,  the  grafs 
has  been  very  poor  and  weak ;  fo  that,  if  the  land  has 
not  been  very  good,  the  grafs  has  fcarcely  been  worth 
faving  :  lor  the  following  year  it  has  produced  but  little 
hay,  and  the  year  after  the  crop  is  worth  little,  either  to 
mow  or  leed.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwife  ; 
for  the  ground  cannot  nourifh  two  crops:  and,  if  there 
were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet  the  corn,  being  the 
firft,  and  moft  vigorous  of  growth,  will  keep  the  grafs 
from  making  any  confiderable  progrefs  ;  fo  that  the  plants 
will  be  extremely  weak,  and  but  very  thin,  many  of 
them  which  came  up  in  the  fpring,  being  deftroyed  by 
the  corn  ;  for,  whenever  there  are  roots  of  corn,  it  cannot 
be  expected  there  ftiould  be  any  grafs.  Therefore  the 
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rrafs  mu  ft  be  thin,  and,  if  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart, 
to  fun  ply  the  grafs  with  nourifhment,  that  the  roots  may 
branch  out  after  the  corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any 
ronfiderable  crop  of  clover:  and,  as  their  roots  are  bien¬ 
nial,  many  of  the  ftrongeft  plants  will  penffi  foon  after 
they  are  cut;  and  the  weak  plants,  which  had  mace  but 
little  progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  part  ot  the  crop 
for  the  fucceeding  year :  which  is  many  times  not  worth 

Therefore,  when  ground  is  laid  down  for  giats, 
there  lhould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  {own  with  the  feeds  ; 
and  the  land  lhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  cleaned  from 
weeds;  otherwife  the  weeds  will  come  up  the  hrft,  and  ; 
crow  lo  ftrong,  as  to  overbear  the  grafs,  and,  if  they  are 
not  pulled  up,  will  entirely  fpoil  it.  The  beft  feafon  to 
low  the  grafs  feeds  upon  dry  land  is  about  the  midule  of 
September,  or  fooner,  ii  there  is  an  appearance  o.  ram . 
for  the  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  happen  fome 
good  ffiowers  of  rain  alter  the  feed  is  fown,  the  gials  will 
foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get  fufficient  rooting  in  the 
ground  before  winter  ;  fo  will  not  be  in  danger  of  having 
the  roots  turned  out  of  the  ground  by  Iroli,  efpecially 
if  the  ground  is  well  rolled  before  the  froll  comco  on, 
which  will  prefs  it  down,  and  fix  the  earth  dole  to  the 
roots.  Where  this  hath  not  been  pradifed,  the  troll  has 
often  loofened  the  ground  fo  much,  as  to  let  in  the  air  to 
the  roots  of  the  grafs,  and  done  it  great  damage  ;  and  this 
has  been  brought  as  an  objection  to  the  autumnal  fowmg 
of  grafs  .  but  "it  will  be  found  to  have  no  weight,  it  the 
above  direction  is  pradifed  :  nor  is  there  any  hazard  ot 
fowing  the  grafs  at  this  feafon,  but,  that  ot  dry  weather, 
after  the  feeds  are  fown  ;  for,  if  the  grafs  comes  up  well, 
and  the  ground  is  well  rolled  in  the  end  oi  October,  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  repeated  again  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  thefward  will  be  clofelv  joined  at  bottom, 
and  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  expected  the  fame  fummer. 
But,  where  the  ground  cannot  be  prepared  for  .owing  at 
that  feafon,  it  may  be  performed  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  March,  according  to  the  feafon’s  being  early  or  late  ; 
for,  in  backward  fprings,  and  in  cold  land,  we  have  often 
fowed  the  grafs  in  the  middle  of  April,  with  fuccefs:  but 
there  is  danger,  in  lowing  late,  of  dry  weather,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  if  the  land  is  light  and  dry  ;  for  we  have  feen,  many 
times,  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  removed  by  ltrong 
winds  at  that  feafon  ;  fo  that  the  feeds  have  been  driven  in 
heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  field.  Therefore,  whenever  the 
feeds  are  fown  late  in  the  fpring,  it  will  be  proper  to  roll 
the  ground  well  foon  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  to  iettle  the 

furface,  and  prevent  its  being  removed. 

The  forts  of  feeds  which  arc  the  beft  for  this  purpofe, 
are,  the  beft  fort  of  upland  hay-feeds,  taken  from  the 
cleaned  paftures,  where  there  are  no  bad  weeds  :  it  this 
feed  is  fitted  to  clean  it  from  rubbilh,  three  Dulhels  will  be 
fufficient  to  low  an  acre  of  land.  The  other  fort  is  the 
trifolium  pratenje  album ,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
names  white  Dutch  clover,  or  white  honeyfuckle  grafs. 
Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  will  be  enough  ior  one  acie  of 
land.  The  grafs  feed  lhould  be  fown  firft,  and  then  the 
Dutch  clover-leed  may  be  afterwards  fown  :  but  they 
lhould  not  be  mixed  together ;  becaufe  the  clover-ieeds, 
being  the  heavieft,  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  come- 

quemly  the  ground  will  be  unequally  fown. 

1  When  the  feeds  are  come  up,  if  the  land  lhould  prot.uce 
many  weeds,  thefe  lhould  be  drawn  out  before  they  grow 
fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  grafs ;  lor  where  this  has  been 
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neglected,  the  weeds  have  taken  fuch  poffeffion  of  the 
ground,  as  to  keep  down  the  grafs,  2nd  ftarve  it  ; ;  and, 
when  thefe  weeds  have  been  fuffered  to  remain  until  they 
have  ffed  their  feeds,  the  land  has  been  fo  plentifully 
flocked  with  them,  as  intirely  todeftroy  the  grafs  :  there¬ 
fore  it  is  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  hufbandry,  never  to 

fufFer  weeds  to  grow  on  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  rolled  two  or  three  times,  at  proper 
efiftances  after  the  grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the  grafs, 
and  caufe  it  to  make  a  thicker  bottom  for,  as  the  Dutc  i 
clover  will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint  of  the  branches 
which  are  near  the  ground,  fo,  by  preffing  down  of  the 
ftalks,  the  roots  will  matfoclofely  together,  as  to  form  a 
fward  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  form  a  green  carpet  ;  and  will  better  refift  the  drought. 
For,  if  we  do  but  examine  the  common  paftures  in  ium- 
mer,  in  molt  of  which  there  are  patches  of  this  white 
honeyfucjde  grafs  growing  naturally, .we  ftiall  lind  thele 
patches  to  be  the  only  verdure  remaining  in  the  fields. 
And  this,  the  farmers  in  general  acknowledge,  is  the 
fweeteft  feed  for  all  forts  of  cattle  ;  yet  never  had  any 
notion  of  propagating  it  by  feeds:  nor  has  this  been  long 
trailed  in  England;  for,  till  within  a  few  years  that 
fome  curious  perfons  imported  the  feed  from  Brabant, 
where  it  bad  been  long  cultivated,  there  was  not  any  ot 
the  feeds  faved  in  England  :  “though  now  there  are  feveral 
perfons  who  fave  the  feeds  here,  which  fucceed  full  as  w  e.l 
as  any  of  the  foreign  feeds  which  are  imported.  _ 

As  the  white  clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  certain  iy 
the  very  beft  fort  to  fow,  where  paftures  are  laid  down  to 
remain:  for  as  the  hay-feeds  which  are  taken  from  the 
beft  paftures,  will  be  ccmpofed  of  various  forts  ot  grais, 
fome  of  which  may  be  but  annual,  and  others  biennia  ; 
fo,  when  thofe  go  off,  there  will  be  many  and  large 
patches  cf  ground  left  bare  and  naked,  if  there  is  not  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  white  clover,  to  fpread  over  and 
cover  the  land.  Therefore,  a  good  fward  can  never  be 
expeded,  where  this  is  not  fown  :  ior  in  molt  oi  the  natu¬ 
ral  paftures  we  find  this  plant  makes  no  fmall  ihare  ot  the 
fward ;  and  it  is  equally  good  for  wet  and  dry  land,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  upon  gravel  and  clay,  in  moil  parts  ot  Eng¬ 
land  :  which  is  a  plain  indication  how  eafily  this  plant  may 
be  cultivated,  to  great  advantage,  in  molt  forts  ot  land 
throughout  this  kingdom. 

Therefore,  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  has  been, 
in  tillage,  is  not  brought  to  a  good  turf  again,  in  the 
ufual  method  of  hulbandry,  is,  from  the  farmers  not  dit- 
tinguilbing  which  grades  are  annual  from  thole  which  aie 
perennial :  for,  if  annual  or  biennial  grades  aie  fown, 
thefe  will  of  courfe  foon  decay  ;  fo  that,  uulefs  where 
fome  of  their  feeds  may  have  ripened  and  fallen,  nothing 
can  be  expeded  on  the  land  but  what  will  naturally  come 
up.  Therefore  this,  with  the  covetous  method  of  laying- 
down  the  ground  with  a  crop  of  corn,  has  occafioned  the 
general  failure  of  increafing  the  pafture  in  many  parts  of 
England,  where  it  is  now  much  more  valuable  than  any 

arable  land.  .  ,. 

After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  oeiore  cu- 
reded,  and  brought  to  a  good  fward,  the  way  topreferve 
it  rood  is,  by  conftantly  rolling  the  ground  with  an  heavy 
roller,  every  fpring  and  autumn,  as  hath  beejihelore  u- 
reded.  This  piece  of  hufbandry  is  rarely  pradifed  by- 
farmers  :  but  thofe  who  do,  find  their  account  in  it  ,  or 
it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  grafs.  Another  thing  mould, 
all'o  be  carefully  performed;  which  is,  to  cut  undocks, 
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dandelion,  knapweed,  and  all  fuch  bad  weeds,  by  tbeir 
roots  every  fpring  and  autumn  :  this  will  increafe  the 
quantity  of  good  grafs;  and  preferve  the  paftures  in  beauty. 
Drefling  of  thefe  paftures  every  third  year  is  alfo  a  good 
piece  of  hufbandry ;  for  otherwife  it  cannot  be  expected 
the  ground  fhould  continue  to  produce  good  crops.  Be- 
fides  this,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  change  the  feafons  of 
mowing,  and  not  to  mow  the  fame  ground  every  year  ; 
but  to  mow  one  feafon  and  feed  the  next :  for,  where  the 
ground  is  every  year  mown,  it  muftbe  conftantly  drefled, 
as  are  moft  of  the  grafs  grounds  near  London,  otherwife 
the  ground  will  be  foon  exhaufted.  Miller's  Gard. 
Dift. 

tThe  following  Methods  of  improving  wet  Pojlures ,  will,  we 

doubt  net ,  be  very  acceptable  to  our  Readers ,  as  they  are 

founded  on  Experience ,  and  confequently  have  no  tendency 

to  deceive  the  Hufbandman . 

“  As  I  have,  fays  our  ingenious  hufbandman,  within  a 
few  years,  not  only  had  fome  experience  in  my  own  farm, 
but  obferved  the  methods  employed  by  many  neighbouring 
gentlemen  and  farmers  in  mending  their  paftures,  I  {hall 
communicate  a  few  of  my  remarks  to  you  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  wet  paftures  ;  a  fubject  which  may  prove,  per¬ 
haps,  of  fome  little  utility,  as  I  {ball  fpeak  of  nothing  but 
what  I  have  either  performed  myfelf,  or  feen  hereabouts. 

“  The  particular  lands  of  which  I  fpeak  are  loofe, 
woodcock,  brick-earth  foils  for  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches,  and  under  that,  clay  to  a  great  depth. 

“  Some  that  I  have  improved  myfelf  were  exadbly  level, 
fo  as  to  be  quite  poifoned  with  the  wet,  which  could  not 
drain  off". 

“  From  the  beft  obfervations  I  could  make  on  many 
experiments,  the  following  is  the  method  which  anfwers 
beft  to  improve  them.  I  {hall  alfo  give  you  the  expence 
with  us. 

“  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  make  large,  deep 
ditches  round  every  field,  and,  if  the  fields  are  large,  to 
divide  them  intofmaller,  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  acres  each, 
by  new  ditches ;  nothing  is  attended  with  a  more  fudden 
improvement  of  all  the  ground  near  the  borders  of  the 
fields,  than  good  ditches. 

“  I  generally  make  mine  fix  feet  perpendicular  deep, 
feven  wide  at  top,  and  three  at  the  bottom.  I  never  pay 
for  them  by  the  rod  (which  is  cuftomary)  but  give  two¬ 
pence  halfpenny  per  load,  of  thirty  bulhels,  for  all  the 
clay,  &c.  that  is  thrown  out  of  them,  and  two  fhillings 
and  fixpence  a  fcore  loads  for  filling  and  fpreading  it. 

“  Thefe  ditches  fhould  be  made  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
no  water  can  remain  in  them,  but  a  defeent  from  one  to 
another  to  carry  it  quickly  off. 

“  It  may  be  eafily  imagined  how  much  thefe  muft 
drain  the  land,  befides  the  quantity  of  excellent  manure 
(clay)  which  arifes  out  of  them.  Add  to  this  the  great 
convenience  of  having  fuch  fences  about  a  farm,  that 
the  farmer  is  fure  to  find  his  cattle  wherever  he  turns 
them,  inftead  of  their  breaking  perpetually  into  his  corn 
or  hay  fields,  which,  in  multitudes  of  farms,  is  fo  often 
the  cafe :  it  is  fometimes  the  work  of  a  boy,  only  to  be 
bunting  after  hogs  and  {beep  that  go  aftray  for  want  of 
good  fences. 

“  In  the  banks  of  new  ditches  we  always  lay  white 
thorn,  fifty  roots  to  a  rod  (the  workmen  are  allowed 
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fixpence  per  hundied  for  gathering  them  ;)  but  I  always 
avoid  intermixing  any  thing  with  it,  efpecially  hafel,  f* 
m  the  nut  feafon  fences  are  pulled  in  pieces  for  the  fruit 
by  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  oak, 
aih,  & c.  only  give  an  opportunity  to  get  over  the  hedge 
with  greater  eafe.  Sallow,  willow,  elder,  &c.  are  to  be 
avoided  in  the  hedge,  or  by  way  of  hedge  ftake  for  the 
dead  hedge,  as  they  grow  fo  faft  as  quite  to  overfliadow 
the  quick,  and  even  deftroy  it.  After  frequent  cuttings, 
to  render  the  plants  thick  and  ftrpng,  I  keep  the  quick 
legularly  clipped,  which,  in  a  few  years,  renders  the  fence 
impenetrable  to  man  or  beaft,  confidering  the  largenefs  of 
the  ditch. 

“  ^  an  old  fence  is  grown  bad  and  thin,  or  compofed 
of  improper  plants,  I  never  yet  obferved  it  improved  by 
planting  quick  in  the  gaps  :  the  beft  way  is,  to  reverfe  the 
bank,  and  plant  frelh  quick. 

“  One  advantage  arifingfrom  good  fences  is  not  appa¬ 
rent  at  firft  fight.  To  the  difgrace  be  it  fpoken  of  moft 
of  the  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes  round  Bury,  the 
game  is  wretchedly  deftroyed  by  poachers,  who  take  it 
with  night-nets.  Thefe  vermin,  who  are  generally  la¬ 
bourers,  fwarm  in  every  village  round  me.  Their  me¬ 
thod  is  this:  they  take  the  farmer’s  horfes  out  of  his 
fields,  and,  after  their  doing  a  hard  day’s  work,  ride 
them  all  night,  as  faft  as  they  can  make  them  go,  over 
the  ftubbles,  to  catch  the  partridges,  blundering  over 
every  hedge  (except  fuch  as  I  have  deferibed)  in  their 
way,  oftentimes  ftaking  the  horfes  (of  which  two  in- 
ftances  have  I  feen  this  feafon)  making  gaps  in  the  fences, 
riding  over  {landing  corn,  clover  for  feed,  or  any  thing 
that  is  a  cover  for  birds,  and,  after  damaging  the  farmer 
in  a  moft  fhameful  manner,  carry  the  produce  of  their 
infamous  labour  to  many,  who,  to  their  great  difhonour, 
encourage  thefe  rafeals  for  their  convenience.  The  mo¬ 
ney  they  get  is  fpent  at  the  next  alehoufe,  and  inftead  of 
doing  the  farmer  a  good  day’s  work,  they  are  drunk, 
afleep,  or  idle,  the  whole  day. 

“  Now  there  are  very  few  farmers  horfes  that  wiil 
leap  a  gate  ;  but  moft  will  plunge  through  fuch  hedges 
as  are  common  hereabouts  :  none  could  pafs  fuch  ditches 
as  I  always  make  and  recommend.  A  farmer  in  this 
parilh  has  fo  effe£tuallyfenced  in  his  fields  with  prodigious 
ditches,  that  I  have  heard  him  declare,  that  not  a  hngle 
night-netter  has  been  on  his  grounds  on  horft-back  ;  and 
were  they  to  attempt  it,  they  would  lofe  more  time  in 
pafiing  one  ditch  than  was  neceflary  to  drag  fome  whole 
farms. 

“  The  pernicious  efle£fs,  to  farmers,  of  this  abominable 
practice,  are  notorious,  and  cry  aloud  for  redrefs :  if  they 
would  eafe  themfelves,  I  know  of  no  way  but  fuch  ditches 
as  I  have  deferibed. 

“  But  to  return. 

“  When  the  ditching  is  done,  the  next  work  is  to 
land-drain  the  whole  fields  in  fuch  a  manner  that  every 
part  of  them  may  be  laid  dry.  In  a  pafture  of  fix  acres 
I  did  two  hundred  rod.  If  there  is  the  leaft  fall  in  any 
part,  or  any  place  more  wet  than  others,  the  drains 
Ihould  be  cut  through  them.  If  the  furface  is  exa&Iy 
level,  the  depth  of  the  drains  fliould  vary,  fo  that  the 
water  may  every  where  have  a  defeent. 

“  Thefe  drains  are  made,  in  general,  thirty-two 
inches  deep,  twenty  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  four 
wide  at  the  bottom.  They  are  filled  eight  inches  deep 
with  either  ftones  or  wood  ;  but  I  Ihould  ever  recom¬ 
mend 
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mend  the  former,  as  the  mod  effe£lual  and  lading,  to 
thofe  who  are  not  defirous  of  faving  the  difference  of 
the  expence.  However,  I  know  many  fields  in  this  pa- 
rifii  and  neighbourhood  that  are  drained  with  wood,  and 
which  anfwer  extremely  well ;  and  I  have  been  allured 
that  they  will  lad  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Nay,  in 
fome  parts  of  Effex  I  hear  they  do  it  with  draw  alone  ; 
but  this  mud  be  of  fervice  for  only  a  few  years  :  if  done 
be  ufed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  lading.  The  la¬ 
bour  of  the  whole  is  three-pence  per  rod  ;  fometimes  it 
is  done  for  two-pence  halfpenny. 

“  If  with  done  of  the  farmers,  a  load  of  thirty  bufhels 
will  do  three  rods,  which  cods  one  diilling  and  a  half¬ 
penny  dubbing  and  picking;  fo  the  expence  of  a  rod  is 
feven-pence,  befides  carriage  of  the  done,  which  will  not 
be  much  :  but  if  he  buys  his  done,  as  is  much  the  mod 
probable  in  this  country,  we  may  fuppofe  he  mud  go  two 
miles  to  fetch  it,  and  give  a  drilling  for  eighteen  budiels 
ready  picked  :  the  carriage  is  worth  a  Ihilling  more,  and 
reckoning  the  eighteen  bufhels  to  do  a  rod  and  half  (which 
is  near  the  matter)  the  done  of  it  will  cod  per  rod  one 
fliilling  and  four-pence. 

“  If  bufhes  are  ufed,  a  load  of  forty  faggots  will  cod 
if  he  buys  them,  or  be  worth  if  he  has  them,  five  diillings, 
and  cod  cutting  one  (hilling.  They  will  do  ten  rods  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  expence  of  doing  a  rod  with  them 
will  be  ten-pence,  and  of  done  one  fliilling  and  feven- 
pence. 

“  The  very  fird  year  the  prodigious  advantage  of  thefe 
drains  appears,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves  wet.  The 
grafs  (or  corn  if  ’in  ploughed  fields,  for  it  anfwers  in 
all)  will  be  frefh,  vigorous,  and  fweet,  wherever  the 
padures  are  drained. 

u  I  have  a  field  of  fix  acres  (mentioned  above)  which 
by  land-draining,  ditching,  and  manuring,  is  an  exceed¬ 
ing  good  padure,  and  has  produced  two  tons  and  ten 
hundred  weight  of  hay  per  acre,  in  a  very  good  year,  and 
generally  thirty-five  hundred  weight  per  acre ;  whereas  the 
padures  adjoining  are  fcarce  worth  the  farming,  and  let 
but  at  feven  diillings  per  acre,  producing  fcarce  any  thing 
but  a  little  feed  for  lean  cattle.  The  foil  is  the  fame 
in  both  ;  the  fix  acres,  about  twelve  years  ago,  being  full 
as  bad  as  the  red. 

“  To  improve  fuch  wet  land,  nothing  can  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  the  clay  which  is  thrown  out  of  the 
ditches.  Eighty  loads  per  acre  is  the  quantity  I  have  laid 
on,  and  have  been  told  by  feveral  fenlible  farmers  (who 
clay  a  good  deal)  that  it  is  a  proper  covering ;  but  if 
nothing  is  mixed  with  it,  ninety-five  or  one  hundred.  I 
know  a  piece  of  grafs  land  greatly  improved,  on  which 
were  fpread  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads. 

“  My  method  is  to  make  a  large  hill  of  manure,  by  fird 
laying  a  quantity  of  clay  regularly  on  a  heap  ;  then  placing 
a  thin  layer  of  muck,  fuch  as  I  have,  upon  it,  either  my 
liable  or  raek-yard  dung,  or  bringing  it  of  any  kind  in  my 
waggon  from  Bury  ;  on*  this  layer,  another  thick  one  of 
clay  ;  then  the  fecond  of  dung,  and  fo  on  ;  letting  the 
proportion  be  about  twenty  loads  of  dung  to  fifty  of  clay. 
Thefe  heaps,  after  remaining  fix  months  without  dirring, 
I  mix  well  together  by  turning  them  over,  which  a  work¬ 
man  will  do  at  the  rate  of  eight  diillings  for  one  hundred 
loads.  Let  it  lie  fix  months  longer  in  this  date,  and  then 
carry  it  on  to  the  land,  paying  two  diillings  and  fixpence 
per  fcore  loads  for  filling  and  fpreading.  This  I  take, 
from  experience,  to  be  by  much  the  bed  way  of  manuring 


with  clay,  as  it  works  and  impregnates  the  foil  much 
fooner  than  alone. 

“  Whenever  1  clay  arable  land,  I  do  it  on  clover  paf- 
tures  after  the  crop  of  corn  is  off,  managing  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  padures.  If  it  is  ploughed  in  diredlly,  it  is 
feveral  years  before  it  works  ;  but  having  a  winter  and 
dimmer  to  didblve  and  powder  it,  it  wadies  in  to  the  foil 
more  equally,  and  in  a  properer  date  for  improvement. 
See  the  article  Chalk. 

“  Thefe  are  the  principal  points  to  be  obferved  in  im¬ 
proving  fuch  wet,  cold,  loofe,  padures  as  I  have  deferibed  : 
fome  that  I  have  quite  changed  by  thefe  means  were  half 
over-run  with  mofs  and  rufhes  ;  but  draining  them 
thoroughly,  and  claying  them,  kills  all  rubbidi  of  this 
fort,  and  prefents  the  farmer  with  fo  admirable  a  view  of 
good  padure  for  dairy  or  grazing,  where  fo  lately  nothing 
could  live,  as  to  be  equalled  in  fcarce  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

“  But  as  all  improvement  ceafes  to  be  fuch  when  more 
money  is  fpent  in  it  than  the  advantages  will  repay,  I 
diall  in  a  few  words  difplay  how  far  this  is  from  being  the 
cafe  here.  I  will  fuppofe  two  or  three  fields  are  improved 
by  claying  and  draining,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
twenty  acres. 

1.  s.  d. 

“  Sixty  loads  of  clay  per  acre  thrown  out  of  the 
ditches,  twelve  hundred  loads,  at  two-pence 

halfpenny  per  load  -  -  12  O  O 

“  I  will  fuppofe  fixty  rod  of  new  ditching  done, 
which,  before  clay  is  thrown  out  by  the  load, 

will  cod  one  {hilling  per  rod  -  3  0  0 

“  Three  thoufand  quickfets,  at  fixpence  per 

hundred  -  -  0  15  ® 

“  Land-draining  feven  hundred  rod  with  bufhes 
(this  is  the  quantity  I  have  now  marked  out  in 
a  field  of  twenty  acres)  at  ten-pence  per  rod  29  34 

“  N.  B.  I  had  a  great  part  of  my  lad  crop  of 
barley  killed  in  this  field  with  the  wet :  I  had 
therefore  a  fine  opportunity  of  marking  exactly 
where  the  drains  diould  be  made,  which  ought, 
on  fuch  occafions,  never  to  be  omitted,  were 
it  only  for  the  common  water-furrows  which 
are  made  for  every  crop.  In  fome  fields,  un- 
lefs  fuch  a  guide  offers,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  exactly  where  to  make  the  land-drains. 

“  Turningand  mixing  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 

load  of  manure  -  —  680 

“  Fillingand  fpreading  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 

loads,  at  two  diillings  and  fixpence  per  fcore  10  00 

“  I  will  fuppofe  that  the  work  may  be  done  the 
fooner  if  the  farmer  brings  one  hundred  loads 
of  the  four  hundred  of  dung  from  the  neared 
town  ;  and  as  I  have  not  reckoned  the  horfes 
and  driver  for  the  clay  cart,  I  fhall  not  in  the 
bringing  the  dung:  therefore  the  expences  per 
waggon  load  will  be,  the  cod  three  diillings, 
boy  fixpence,  and  turnpike  fixpence.  A 
waggon  load  is  two  .tumbrel  loads  (in  this 
country)  fo  fifty  loads,  at  four  diillings,  are.  10  00 

Total  71  64 


“  This 
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<c  This  is  three  pounds  eleven  {hillings  and  three-pence 
per  acre  :  and  fuppofing  the  profit  to  lafi  but  twenty  years, 
although  the  draining  and  ditching  part  will  lafl  twice  that 
time,  and  the  clay  five  and  twenty  as  good  as  at  firft  ; 
and  the  farmers  hereabouts  feldorn  change  their  farms,  if 
tolerable  ones,  living  in  them  their  lives,  and  their  fons 
after  them,  with  leafes  of  feventeen,  twenty-one,  and 
twenty-five  years  :  fuppofing  twenty  years  profit,  1  fay, 
the  expences  will  then  be,  per  acre  per  annum,  three 
{hillings  and  fixpence  halfpenny. 

“  So  finail  is  the  expence  divided.  But  now  let  us 
confider  the  profit. 

“  Such  land  as  I  have  defcribed  never  lets  here  for 
more  than  ten  {hillings  per  acre,  by  far  oftener  for  eight 
{hillings,  or  eight  and  fixpence  ;  and  it  is  from  my  own 
experience,  as  well  as  various  obfervations,  that  I  aflert  the 
fame  land,  after  the  improvements,  will  let  to  any  tenant 
for  feventeen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  {hillings  per  acre. 

“  I  will  fuppofe  it  only  fixteen  {hillings,  though  I  am 
certain  that  is  confiderably  under  the  mark  :  he  then  gains, 
in  point  of  rent,  fix  {hillings  per  acre  ;  and  the  whole  cal¬ 
culation  is  abfurd,  if  we  do  not  add  his  whole  proportional 
profit  on  the  acre  :  fuppofing  his  profit  on  it  before  im¬ 
provement  was  a  rent,  ten  {hillings  ;  afterwards,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  fame  at  leaf  ;  which  adds  fixfhiliings 
more  to  the  profit ;  fo  that  the  whole  will  be  twelve  {hil¬ 
lings  per  acre  per  annum,  or  eight  {hillings  and  fixpence 
clear,  after  the  improvement  is  paid. 

1. 

“  Twelve  {hillings  per  acre  is  per  annum,  for  twenty 

years  - -  -  —  240 

“  Expences  of  improvement  - -  71 

“  Clear  profit  -  ■  - . «  —  169 

“  Or  eight  pounds  nine  {hillings  per  annum  :  and  if  we 
reckon  five  per  cent,  intereft  for  the  feventy  one  pounds, 
that  is,  three  pounds  eleven  {hillings  per  annum,  which, 
deducted  from  eight  pounds  nine  {hillings,  leaves  four 
pounds  eighteen  {hillings  per  annum  abfolute  profit. 

“  Thus,  I  think,  I  have  Hated  the  cafe  of  this  im¬ 
provement  clearly  ;  and  I  mud  repeat  it,  that  I  fpeak  from 
experience.  The  fum  to  be  expended  on  twenty  acres 
will  appear  large  to  moll  farmers,  whofe  property  is  not 
confiderable  ;  but  the  proportion  holds  for  a  fingle  acre, 
and  thofe  who  cannot  afford  to  improve  twenty,  may 
three,  four,  or  five  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  fuch  as 
attempt  it  will  find  their  account  in  it  greater  than  I  have 
Hated  it. 

“  As  I  have  mentioned  a  tumbrel-load  to  be  thirty 
bufliels,  and  a  waggon  load  to  be  but  two  tumbrels,  I 
fhould  obierve  that  we  carry  away  of  muck  fifty  bufliels 
at  a  time  in  our  tumbrels,  and  fo  agree  with  our  men  in 
proportion  to  the  thirty  bufliel  loads. 

“  I  have  obferved,  that  in  making  new  ditches,  or  en¬ 
larging  old  ones,  I  never  pay  by  the  rod,  but  by  the  load  : 
however,  to  thofe  who  chufe  the  former  way,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  that  they  have  them  worked  by  a  frame  of  finail 
flit  deal,  nailed  into  the  exa£t  fize  of  the  intended  ditch, 
and  agree  with  the  workmen  to  do  their  work  by  it :  this 
will  prevent  difputes  which  frequently  arife.” 

PATE,  a  brock  or  badger. 

PEASE,  a  genus  of  plants  cultivated  in  every  part  of 
England  both  in  the  field  and  kitchen-garden.  AVe  {hall 
here  give  the  befi  inftriufiions  in  our  power  for  obtaining 
large  crops  in  the  field. 
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Mr.  Lifle,  for  the  greater  eafe  and  more  certain  guidance 
of  country  people,  who  are  apt  to  be  perplexed  by  a  long 
hit  of  particular  names  of  different  forts  of  field-peas,  and 
of  their  feveral  numerous  varieties,  judicioufly  ranges 
them  under  two  general  heads,  viz.  the  tender  and  the 
hardy  fmall  fort,  and  the  tender  and  the  hardy  great 
fort  ;  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  clafl'es  he 
thinks  all  kind  of  peas  may  properly  be  ranked,  be- 
caufe  they  equally  agree  or  difagree  with  the  fame  foil. 
The  tender  pea,  for  example,  is  improper  for  a  cold  coun¬ 
try,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  for  cold  ground  in  a 
warm  country  ;  and  the  large  pea,  by  reafon  of  its  great 
haulm,  is  not  proper  for  flrong  rich  land,  becaufe  its  haulm 
will  there  increafe  to  fo  great  a  length,  that  it  will  not  be 
able  to  bear  pods.  His  own  expeiiencein  the  year  1704, 
fatisfied  him  fully  that  the  belt  way  to  make  peas  pod 
well,  is  to  fow  them  on  a  mellow  mould,  rendered  light 
by  plowing:  and  he  thinks  it  right  to  roll  the  ground  foon 
alter  they  are  fown. 

Even  the  molt  general  directions  cannot  but  he 
of  fervice  to  the  hulhandman :  but  more  particular 
obfervations  and  actual  experiments  properly  diverfi- 
fied,  are  Hill  much  wanted  in  the  culture  of  this, 
and  indeed  of  all  other  podded  grains,  and  fucculent 
plants,  Avhofe  importance,  as  defiroyers  of  weeds,  im¬ 
provers  of  land,  and  excellent  preparers  of  it  for  other 
crops,  is  eflabliHied  beyond  difpute.  It  is  even  a  rule 
with  farmers,  not  to  fow  the  fame  land  a  fecond  time  with 
peas,  till  fix,  oratleafi  five  years  after  the  former  crop  of 
the  fame  kind  ;  becaufe,  till  then,  the  ground  on  which 
they  grew  will  continue  fo  rich  as  to  make  them  run 
luxuriantly  to  haulm,  in  a  manner  inconfifient  with  the 
bearing  of  much  fruit. 

The  common  white  pea  does  befi  on  light  fandy  land, 
or  on  a  rich  loofe  foil.  It  is  generally  fown  with  a  broad 
cafi,  and  only  harrowed  in.  Three  bufliels  of  thefe  peas 
are  the  uiual  allowance  of  feed  for  an  acre  of  ground  ;  and 
the  common  time  for  fowing  them  is  about  the  latter  end 
of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  on  warm  land  :  but 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  this,  will  be  early 
enough  on  cold  ground.  If  fown  in  drills,  which  is  by  far 
the  belt  way,  a  bufliel  and  a  half  of  feed  will  be  full  enough 
for  an  acre  ;  and,  when  they  are  thus  fet  regularly,  the 
ground  may  be  fiirred  with  a  hoe,  to  deftroy  the  weeds, 
and  earth  up  the  plants,  by  which  they  will  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  peas  will  be  much  eafier  to  cut  in  autumn, 
when  they  are  ripe. 

The  green  and  the  maple  rouncivals  require  a  fironger 
foil  than  the  white,  and  ihould  be  fown  a  little  later  in  the 
fpring,  alfo  in  drills,  hut  farther  afunder,  that  is  to  fay,  at 
the  difiance  of  at  leafi  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet 
from  each  other,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  grow  rank,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  wet  feafon.  The  ground  between  thefe  rows 
fhould  be  fiirred  two  or  three  times  with  a  hoe,  which 
will  not  only  defiroy  the  weeds,  but,  by  earthing  up  the 
peas,  will  greatly  improve  them,  and  alio  render  the  land 
fitter  to  receive  whatever  crop  is  put  on  it  the  following 
feafon. 

The  gray  and  other  large  winter  peas,  as  they  are  called, 
are  feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a 
great  deal  of  room.  The  befi  time  for  fowing  of  thefe  is 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  weather  is  pretty 
dry  ;  for  if  they  are  fown  in  a  very  wet  feafon,  they,  are 
apt  to  rot,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  cold.  The  difiance 
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between  the  rows  fhould  here  be  at  leaft  three  feet,  and 
thefe  peas  fhould  be  fown  very  thin  in  the  rows:  for  it 
they  are  fown  too  thick,  their  haulm  will  fpread  fo  as  to 
fill  the  ground,  and  they  will  ramble  over  each  other ;  by 
which  means  many  of  the  plants  will  be  rotted,  and  hin¬ 
dered  from  bearing.  The  common  allowance  of  thefe 
large  peas,  is  two  bufhels  to  an  acre:  but  that  is  certainly 
more  than  confifts  with  the  very  thin  fowing  which  is  belt 
for  them. 

The  gray  peas,  in  particular,  thrive  bell  on  a  ftrong 
clayey  land,  in  which  they  are  commonly  fown  under  fur¬ 
row.  But  by  this  method  of  fowing,  large  peas,  eipecially, 
are  always  planted  too  thick,  and  at  unequal  depths,  which 
prevent  their  coming  up  regularly.  For  this  real'on,  among 
many  others,  all  rank-growing  plants,  fhould  undoubtedly 
be  fown  in  drills,  in  which  their  feeds  will  be  diftributed 
much  more  equally  in  all  refpebls. 

If  only  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  be  planted  with  thefe 
peafe,  a  channel  about  two  inches  deep  may  be  made  with 
a  hoe,  guided  by  a  line,  the  feeds  may  be  dropped  therein, 
and  the  earth  may  be  drawn  over  them  with  a  rake.  By 
this  means  they  will  be  covered  equally,  and  with  tolerable 
dilpatch,  though  not  fufficientfor  large  fields,  where,  for 
this  reafon,  a  ihallow  furrow  is  commonly  made  with  the 
plough,  the  feeds  are  fcattered  in  it,  and  the  earth  is  har¬ 
rowed  over  them.  The  greatefl  trouble  then  remaining 
is  to  keep  the  plants  clear  from  weeds,  and  lay  the  earth 
up  to  their  roots,  which,  in  countries  where  labour  is 
dear,  is  very  expenfive  to  have  done  with  the  hand-hoe, 
but  may  be  eafily  effedled  by  drawing  a  horfe-hoe  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  This  will  entirely  eradicate  the  Weeds, 
ftir  the  foil,  render  it  mellow,  and  greatly  promote  the 
proper  growth  of  the  plants. 

All  forts  of  peafe  love  limed  or  marled  land  :  but 
when  they  are  fown  late  in  the  feafon,  the  foil  fhould 
be  ftrong  and  moift ;  for  they  will  then  burn  up  and 
perifli  in  hot  light  land,  or  at  leaft  not  produce  a  crop 
worth  taking  off  the  ground.  The  authors  of  the  Maifons 
Rufiiques  approve  of  fteeping  them  twenty-four  hours  in 
water  before  thev  are  fown,  as  well  as  to  feparate  the 
bad  and  faulty  from  the  good,  to  enable  thefe  laft  to  rile 
the  fooner  by  being  thus  moiftened.  In  general,  the  larger 
the  pea  is,  and  confequently  the  later  its  ufual  time  of 
ripening,  the  earlier  it  fhould  be  fown,  as  experience  has 
directed,  and  as  Mr.  Lifie  rightly  infers  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  obfervation,  which,  it  duly  attended  to,  may 
be  of  fervice  to  hufliandmen  and  gardeners,  and  perhaps 
productive  of  lome  improvement  in  the  culture  of  this 
plant. 

In. 1 708,  when  the  field  and  garden  peafe  were  near  a 
foot  high,  he  obferved  on  the  very  top  of  them  a  purfe  or 
neft  of  buds  of  bloffoms,  lying  in  a  bag  together;  and 
perceiving  at  the  fame  time  that  there  was  no  fhew  of 
bloffoms  putting  forth  at  the  lower  joints,  he  concluded 
that  the  crops  of  peafe  would  mifearry  that  year,  that  they 
would  not  only  have  fome  top-kid,  and  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect  any  on  the  lower  joints,  becaufe  they  are 
always  forwarder  inbloffoming  and  kidding  than  the  upper 
joints,  and  had  not  then  the  leaft  appearance  of  doing 
either.  This  afforded  him  fome  amufements  in  reafoning: 
but,  not  being  fatisfied,  in  a  day  or  two  after  looked  again 
into  thefe  upper  pods  or  bags  of  bloffoms,  and  upon  dii- 
feCting  a  number  of  them,  found  fometinres  in  a  fingle  one 
near  thirty  bids  of  bloffoms,  two  or  three  of  which  feemed 
ufually  to  have  got  the  ftartof  the  reft,  and  to  be  bigger 


in  bulk,  and  taller :  moft  of  the  reft  feemed  to  lie  in  a 
huddle,  without  making  any  gradations :  but  as  he  had 
never  feen,  excepting  the  crown  pea  (which  carries  all  its 
bloffoms  in  a  tuft  at  top,  like  a  nofegay)  other  peas  put 
forth  above  two  bloffoms  and  kids  at  top,  which  leldom 
come  to  any  good,  he  fufpe£led  that  the  many  bloffoms  in 
this  pod,  mult  form  the  fucceffive  gradations  of  bloffom- 
ing  joints,  arifing  from  that  flock  as  from  a  common  root, 
and  that  every  bloflom  fhot  forth  in  order,  as  it  grew  for¬ 
warder  than  the  reft,  while  the  main  ftem,  advancing 
higher  and  higher,  left  behind  the  lubaltern  bloffom  of  a 
lower  joint.  To  be  clear  in  this,  he  tied  fcarlet  threads 
juft  under  feveral  of  thefe  pods,  that  he  might  know  them 
again,  and,  as  he  expected,  found  in  four  or  five  days  time 
a  gradation  of  bloffoms  arifing  from  joints  with  lobous 
leaves  above  his  fcarlet  threads,  and  the  pod  of  bloffoms 
(till  advanced  on  to  the  end,. leaving  behind  farther  joints 
of  bloflom s,  till  the  whole  flock  was  fpent. 

From  this  obfervation  Mr.  Lifie  infers,  1.  That  by 
looking  into  this  pod,  or  purfe  of  buds,  while  it  is  yet  fo 
much  in  its  infancy  as  only  to  be  viewed  by  a  magnifying 
glafs,  we  may  judge  what  hopes  there  are  of  a  future  crop, 
provided  the  fucceeding  months  prove  favourable :  and, 

2.  That  we  may  learn  from  thence  what  fort  of  peafe  to 
adopt  to  every  fort  of  ground  :  “  but,  continues  he,  be¬ 
fore  I  enter  on  this  part  and  ufe  of  the  above-mentioned 
obfervation,  I  mull,  for  the  better  underftanding  thereof, 
premife,  that  the  farmers  vary  in  their  judgment  in  no 
one  point  fo  much  as  in  the  nature  of  the  pea.  Several  forts 
of  peafe  are  commonly  fown  within  the  limits  of  the  fame 
pari  ft  1,  and  each  of  the  perfons  who  fow  them  generally 
has  a  great  prejudice  to  any  other  fort  than  that  which  he 
lows,  having  perhaps  been  difappointed  of  his  expected  re¬ 
turn  from  other  peafe,  when  he  has  fowed  them,  and  be¬ 
ing,  for  the  fame  reafon,  equally  difpofed  as  readily  to  al¬ 
ter  his  opinion  of  his  laft  favourite  kind;  for  the  produce 
of  a  crop  of  peafe  is  always  very  uncertain.  But  if  the 
farmer  would  confider,  from  the  foregoing  obfervation, 
bow  early  or  rath-ripe  a  pea  is,  or  how  late  in  ripening, 
in  its  nature;  and  that  (as  all  its  flock  or  power  to  put 
forth  bloffcms  lies  within  the  foliage  of  one  pod)  the  art 
muft  refult  from  thence,  fo  to  fow  the  peafe,  in  fuch 
ground,  and  at  fuch  time,  that  each  fort  of  pea,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  nature,  may,  before  autumn  and  cold  weather 
come  to  check  them,  fend  forth  all  its  gradations  of  joints 
or  bloflbms,  fo  that  none  may  become  abortive  for  want 
of  fummer  enough  to  enable  nature  to  bring  her  embrios 
to  maturity,  and  carry  the  bud-bloffoms  into  kids;  then  it 
is  apparent  (as  all  large  peafe  ripen  late,  and  run  to  great 
haulm  or  ftalks,  and  fmall  peafe  have  lefs  haulm  and  ripen 
earlier)  that  the  great  or  late  ripe  peafe  fhould  be  fowed  as 
early  as  the  climate  will  permit;  for  thereby  fuch  pea  will 
get  fo  forward  as  to  have  time  to  put  forth  all  its  grada¬ 
tions  of  bloffoms  and  kids,  and  to  perfect  them  before  a 
rainy  autumn  comes,  and  puts  a  flop  to  farther  vegetation. 
Again,  great  peafe  ought  to  be  fowed  on  a  white,  or  fome 
mixed  land,  not  too  grofs  of  juice  ;  hut  not  on  a  cold 
clay:  for  the  moifture  of  this  laft  will  keep  feeding  the 
haulm,  and  be  inconfiftent  with  the  main  defign  of  fow¬ 
ing  them  early,  which  is,  that  they  may  bring  all  their 
fruit  to  maturity  in  due  time.  The  A\hite  or  mixed  mould 
muft  be  in  good  heart ;  for  6th ct wife  it  cannot  maintain  a 
great  pea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  from  hence 
that  a  pea  which  ripens  early  fhould  be  fowed  in  a  ftrong 
feeding  land,  becaufe  fuch  land  will  ncurifh  it  more  vi- 
3  II  '  goroufiy, 
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gOroufly,  without  danger  of  too  great  an  increafe  of  its 
haulm,  which  is  naturally  fhort  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  eoldnefs  of  the  foil,  there  need  be  no  doubt  but  that 
all  the  kids  will  ripen.” 

Moderate  rains  are  of  fingular  fervice  to  peafe  while 
they  grow,  and  particularly  at  their  time  of  blolfoming 
and  filling  up  their  pods  ;  but  a  continuance  of  cold  rain 
for  many  days,  is  perhaps  as  prejudicial  as  too  much  heat 
or  drought.  The  bluifh  bloom  upon  their  leaves,  and 
their  expanding  backward  the  two  outermoft  and  largcft 
leaves  of  their  bloifoms,  are  undoubted  figns  of  great 
health  and  vigour.  Mr.  Lille  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
neither  ripen  nor  harden  fo  well  upon  high  grounds,  as  in 
the  vallies,  and  confequently  that  the  former  are  not  fo  fit 
for  keeping  as  the  latter. 

Among  the  very  few  experiments  on  the  culture  of 
peafe  in  field,  the  following  which  M.  Duhamel  has  given, 
afford  a  pretty  ftrong  conviction  of  the  benefits  which  arife 
from  horfe-hoeing  between  their  rows. 

In  April  1753,  M.  de  Villiers,  one  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman’s  correfpondents,  fowed  a  fmall  field  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  with  peafe  in  double  rows.  Not  being  provided 
with  a  proper  inftrument  to  hoe  the  intermediate  fpaces, 
he  made  ufe  of  a  narrow  angular  kind  of  lliare,  which 
ftirred  only  three  or  four  inches  on  the  outfide  of  the  rows. 
Almoltall  the  peafe  in  his  neighbourhood  were  deltroyed 
that  year  by  a  kind  of  vermin  called  vine-fretters.  His 
were  hurt  the  lead  of  any  ;  which  was  probably  owing  to 
the  greater  vigour  of  the  plants,  or  the  infefls  being  killed 
by  the  ftirring  of  the  ground.  By  a  comparifon  which  he 
made  of  the  produce  of  this  fpot,  he  found  that  it  yielded 
fix  times  as  much  as  the  fame  extent  of  the  belt  land  in 
the  fame  country.  “  In  a  good  year,  fays  M.  Duhamel, 
the  difference  would  not  have  been  fo  great;  but  ftill  this 
experiment  fhews  that  plants  cultivated  in  the  new  or 
horfe-hoeing  way,  are  better  able  to  refill  the  inclemencies 
of  the  feafons,  and  other  accidents,  than  thofe  which  are 
cultivated  according  to  the  old  method.” 

The  next  year,  M.  de  Villiers,  being  provided  with  M. 
Duhamel’s  drill  and  horfe  hoe,  fowed  peafe  again  in  rows, 
in  fome  places  two  feet,  and  in  others  two  feet  and  a  half 
afunder.  But  this  diflance  was  fo  narrow  that  it  rendered 
the  horfe-hoeing  very  difficult  in  many  places,  and  quite 
impracticable  in  others.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
contrive  other  means  of  Itirring  the  ground,  in  which, 
notwithftanding  this,  his  peafe  fiouriftied  extremely,  and 
yielded  more  than  any  others  on  the  very  belt  land  in  the 
fame  diftrrCt. 

The  fame  gentleman  drilled  peafe  again,  in  1755,  in  a 
ftrong  heavy  foil,  in  which  no  one  had  ever  ventured  to 
fow  any  in  the  common  hufbandry.  They  grew  as  high 
as  if  the  ground  had  been  ever  fo  fit  for  them,  and  yielded 
half  as  much  again  as  any  fown  in  the  common  way,  be- 
fides  the  faving  in  the  feed,  which  in  peafe  thus  drilled,  is 
about  one  hall.  They  were  fown  in  double  rows,  with  a 
fpace  about  two  feet  and  a  half  wide  between  the  outmoft 
rows  of  one  range  and  the  next  outmoft  row  of  another, 
and  this  fpace  was  ftirred  with  the  horfe -hoe. 

When  any  particular  forts  of  peafe  are  intended  for 
feed,  they  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over  whilft  in 
fewer,  in  order  to  draw  out  all  fuch  plants  as  are  not 
of  the  right  fort  ;  for  there  will  always  be,  in  every  fort, 
fome  roguiffi  plants,  as  the  gardeners  term  them,  which, 
if  left  to  mix,  will  degenerate  the  kind.  As  many  rows  as 
may  be  thought  fufficient  to  furnifh  the  defired  quantity  of 
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leed,  fliould  then  be  marked  out,  and  left  till  their  pods 
turn  brown  and  begin  to  fplit,  when  they  fliould  imme¬ 
diately  be  gathered  up,  with  the  haulm  ;  and  if  the  huf- 
bandman  has  not  ropm  to  ftack  them  till  winter,  they 
may  be  thieftied  out  as  foon  as  they  are  dry,  and  put  up 
in  facks  for  ufe  :  but  particular  care  ffiould  be  taken  not  to 
let  thefe  remain  too  long  abroad  after  they  are  ripe,  becaufe 
wet  would  rot  them,  and  heat,  after  a  ftiower  of  rain, 
would  make  their  pods  burft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  feeds  would  be  loft. 

When  peafe  are  reaped,  or  hacked,  as  the"  call  it  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  they  are  laid  up  in  fmall  wads, 
and  left  in  the  field  till  the  haulm  and  pods  are  dry :  but 
during  this  time-  they  fhould  be  frequently  turned,  and 
laifed  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  earth,  that  they,  may 
lie  hollow  for  the  wind  to  dry  them,  efpecially  when  any 
rain  happens  to  wet  and  beat  them  down.  In  Leicefter- 
ffiire  they  fet  all  their  peafe  abroad  in  flacks,-  being  per- 
fuaded  that  they  thence  acquire  a  much  better  colour, 
than  when  houfed  in  a  barn. 

An  ingenious  farmer  has  obliged  the  public  with  the 
following  method  of  preparing  peafe  for  hog- meat ;  and 
which  we  fhall  here  give  in  his  own  words. 

“  A  few  years  ago,  fays  he,  I  had  a  plentiful  crop  of 
peafe  on  a  ten  acre  piece,  which  lies  near  my  houfe  r 
when  they  were  full  podded  and  nearly  ripe,  I  had  them 
hooked  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  but  before  I  could  get  them 
in,  there  came  a  heavy  ftiower  of  rain,  which  wetted  them 
through  and  through  ;  and  the  dull  heavy  weather,  with 
frequent  fhowers,  which  followed,  prevented  their  dry¬ 
ing  for  a  confiderable  time. 

“  I  caufed  the  wads  to  be  from  time  to  time  turned,  to- 
prevent  the  haulm  from  rotting;  and  at  length  a  few  days 
funfhine  dried  them  enough  to  be  inned  ;  for  as  they  lay 
hollow,  the  wind  was  greatly  affiftant  to  the  operation. 

“  Before  I  got  them  in,  on  examining  fome  of  the  pods, 

I  found  that  the  peafe  were  all  fprouted  to  a  confiderable 
length  :  this  was  what  I  had  expedled,  as  I  gave  my  crop 
oyer  for  loft,  till  after  a  little  recolledion,  as  the  weather 
ftill  continued  fine,  I  determined  to  threfli  them  in  the 
field. 

“  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  corn,  after  it 
was  call  and  riddled  to  feparate  it  from  the  rubbiffi,  was 
dried  on  my  malt-kiln.  A 

“  When  this  operation  was  over,  I  began  to  refle£l  in 
what  manner  I  fliould  difpofe  of  my  peafe,  being  fenfible 
that  they  could  not  be  proper  for  feed,  and  Handing  no 
chance  of  difpofing  of  them  to  any  advantage  in  the 
market. 

“  At  length,  as  it  was  then  a  time  of  war,  and  of 
courfe  there  was  a  great  demand  for  pork  for  the  ufe  of 
the  navy,  I  determined  to  buy  a  confiderable  number  of 
lean  hogs,  that  I  might  by  their  means  confume  this  crop 
on  my  own  premifes,  and  in  that  manner  make  the  moft 
of  it. 

“  My  expeflations  were  more  than  anfwered,  for  I 
found,  by  repeated  experience,  that  three  bufliels  of  the 
peafe  I  have  mentioned  went  nearly  as  far  in  fattening  the 
hogs  I  bought,  as  four  bu-fliels  got  in  dry  and  hard  in  the 
manner  ufually  praflifed. 

“  This  difeovery  I  made  feveral  years  ago,  and  it  has 
turned  out  to  my  advantage,  for  fince  that  time,  I  have 
been  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  weather  in  which  my  peafe 
are  hooked,  being  rather  better  pleafed,  as  far  as  relates  to 
them,  with  wet,  than  dry  weather:  but  if  the  weather  hap¬ 
pens 
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pens  to  be  dry  at  the  time  they  are  ripe,  I  always  caufeas 
many  as  I  want  for  feeding  my  hogs,  which  are  not  a  few 
in  a  year,  to  be  regularly  malted  in  the  fame  manner, 
nearly  as  my  barley:  this  management  has  of  late  fucceeded 
very  well  with  me,  and  I  therefore  intend  to  continue  it. 

“  Befides  feeding  my  hogs  with  thefe  malted  peafe,  I 
have  befides  often  given  them  to  my  horfes,  with  which 
they  agree  very  well,  and  are  heartening  food. 

“  Turkeys  will  fatten  apace  on  them  aifo,  and  be  fine 
meat. 

“  I  have  applied  my  malted  peafe  to  many  other  ufes, 
which  I  have  not,  at  prefent,  time  to  enumerate  :  but 
were  they  only  ufed  for  feeding  hogs  and  horfes,  it  is  (till 
worth  while  to  prepare  fome  in  this  manner  every  year.” 
Mufcum  Rufticum ,  vol.  I.  page  109. 

PEASE-BOLT,  peafe  haulm. 

PEAT ,  a  fpecies  of  earth  ufed  in  many  countries  for  firing. 

Under  the  article  Ashes  we  have  given  fome  account 
of  the  ufes  of  thofe  made  from  peat ;  and  fhall  here  add 
the  obfervations  of  a  very  intelligent  hulbandman,  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  thofe  alhes,  and  the  feveral  crops  to 
which  they  may  be  profitably  employed  as  a  manure. 

“  The  more  general,  fays  he,  a  manure  is  in  its  ufes, 
of  fo  much  the  more  value  is  it  to  the  farmer  ;  and,  of  all 
forts  of  manures,  perhaps  alhes  agree  with  the  greatell 
variety  of  foils  and  crops  :  allies,  therefore,  fhould,  one 
would  imagine,  be  had  in  univerfal  requell,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  drelfing  land  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  no  great 
plenty  can  be  procured,  and  the  few  that  are  to  be  got 
fetch  a  large  good  price :  this  deters  the  farmer  for  making 
ufe  of  them  often  as  manure. 

“  I  mull,  however,  except  one  fort  of  alhes  which 
are  on  all  accounts  valuable;  I  mean  peat  or  turf- alhes  : 
thefe  are,  in  moft  places,  eafy  to  be  procured,  coll  no 
great  matter,  and  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  almoll  every 
foil  and  crop.  You  may  believe  what  I  fay,  as  I  have 
had  many  years  experience  of  their  good  qualities. 

t(  Thefe  fulphureous  and  faline  particles  with  which 
thefe  alhes  abound,  have  a  moll  happy  effe£l  in  promot¬ 
ing  vegetation  ;  and  if  ufed  with  diferetion,  the  increafe 
procured  by  them  is  truly  wonderful. 

“  I  fuppofe  few  of  your  readers  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  know 
what  peat  or  turf  is,  moll  people  having  feen  a  kind  of  it 
burnt  as  fuel. 

The  ordinary  peat  is  dug  from  wet  bogs  and  moralfies ; 
but  that  which  is  of  much  fuperior  quality  and  virtue  in 
its  alhes,  is  dug  from  moory  wettifh  lands,  which  will 
bear  cattle  :  as  to  the  peat  that  is  pared  from  the  furface  of 
heaths  and  commons,  for  firing  for  the  poor  cottagers, 
the  allies  of  it  are  of  very  little  value,  when  compared 
with  thofe  above-mentioned. 

“  Peat  is  found  in  moll  low  grounds  that  lie  betwixt 
hills,  efpecially  if  timber  has  formerly  flood  upon  the  fpot. 
It  lies  at  various  depths,  being  often  near  the  furface,  and 
fometimes  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet  deep,  having  a  llratum 
of  black  moory  earth  over  it,  fuch  as  is  the  foil  of  many 
of  our  low  meadows  near  the  banks  of  rivers  :  it  fome¬ 
times  even  lies  under  a  bed  of  gravel. 

“  Peat  may  be  burnt  for  the  fake  of  procuring  its  allies 
for  manure,  all  thefummer  feafon  :  as  foon  as  it  is  dug, 
fome  of  it  is  mixed  in  aheap  regularly  difpofed  with  fag¬ 
got  wood,  or  other  ready  burning  fuel :  after  a  layer  or 
two  of  it  mixed  in  this  manner,  peat  alone  is  piled  up  to 
complete  the  heap.  A  heap  will  confill  of  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thouland  loads. 
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“  After  fetting  fire  to  it  at  a  proper  place,  before  on 
j  purpofe  prepared,  it  is  watched  in  the  burning,  and  the 
i  great  art  is  to  keep  in  as  much  of  the  fmoke  as  polfiblc, 

|  provided  that  as  much  vent  is  left  as  will  nourilh  and  feed 
the  fire. 

“  Whenever  a  crack  appears,  out  of  which  the  fmoke 
efcapes,  the  labourer  in  that  place  lays  on  more  peat  ;  and' 
if  the  fire  llackens  too  much  within,  which  may  eafily  be 
known  by  the  heat  on  the  outfide,  the  workman  mull  run- 
a  llrong  pole  into  the  heap  in  as  many  places  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  fupply  it  with  a  quantity  of  frelh  air.  When  ma¬ 
naged  in  this  manner,  the  work  goes  on  as  it  fhould 
do.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  when  once  the  fire  is  well 
kindled,  the  heaviefl  rain  does  it  no  harm  wliillt  it  is 
burning. 

“  Having  procured  a  fufficient  quantity  of  afhes,  the 
farmer’s  next  care  Ihould  be  to  apply  them  properly  to  ufe ; 
and  to  do  this,  he  mull  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  manure  he  is  to  lay  on  his  land. 

“  All  alhes  are  of  a  hot,  fiery,  cauftic  nature  ;  they; 
mull  therefore  be  ufed  with  caution.  With  refpedh  to  peat1- 
alhes,  almoll  the  only  danger  proceeds  from  laying  them 
on  in  too  great  quantities  at  improper  feafons. 

“  Nothing  can  be  better  than  peat-alhes  for  drelfing 
low  damp  meadows,  laying  to  the  quantity  of  from  fifteen, 
to  twenty  Wincheller  bulhels  on  an  acre :  it  is  belt  to 
fow  them  by  hand,  as  they  will  then  be  more  regularly 
fpread. 

“  This  work  Ihould  be  done  in  January  or  February 
at  latell,  that  the  allies  may  be  walhed  in  towards  the 
roots  of  the  grafs  by  the  firlt  rains  that  fall  in  the 
fpring. 

“  If  they  were  fpread  more  forward  in  the  year,  and 
a  fpeedy  rain  Ihould  not  fucceed,  being  hot  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  they  would  be  apt  to  burn  up  the  grafs,  inllead  of 
doing  it  any  fervice. 

“  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  damper  and  fliffer 
the  foil,  the  more  peat-alhes  Ihould  belaid  on  it ;  but  in 
grafs  lands  the  quantity  Ihould  never  exceed  thirty  Win¬ 
cheller  bulhels,  and  on  light  warm  lands  lefs  than  half 
that  quantity  is  fully  fufficient, 

“  On  wheat  crops  thefe  afhes  are  of  the  greatell  fervice, 
but  they  mull  belaid  on  with  the  utmoft  diferetion.  Were 
they  to  be  fpread  in  any  quantity  before  the  winter,  after 
the  fowing  the  corn,  they  would  make  the  wheat  too  rank, 
and  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  was  the  fpreading  this 
manure,  on  the  contrary,  deferred  till  the  fpring,  the 
corn  could  not  poffibly  during  the  winter  feafon  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it.  After  due  reflection  and  repeated  experience, 
my  method  of  management  in  this  cafe  is  as  follows  : 

“  About  the  beginning  of  November,  before  the  hard 
frofts  fet  in,  I  fow  on  every  acre  of  my  heavy  clayey  wheat 
land  about  eightWincheller  bulhels  of  thefe  allies ;  on  my 
lighter  warmer  lands  in  wheat,  I  fow  only  four  bulhels  at 
this  feafon. 

“  The  winter-dreffing  is,  I  imagine,  of  great  fervice : 
trifling  as  the  quantity  may  feem,  it  warms  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  brings  it  moderately  forward,  preferves  its  ver¬ 
dure,  and  difpofes  it  to  get  into  a  growing  Hate  the  firft 
fine  weather  after  Chrillnias. 

“  About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  on  the  above-mentioned  heavy  lands  in  wheat  I 
bellow  another  drelfing  of  alhes,  by  fowing  of  them  on 
every  acre*  eight  bulhels  more ;  on  light  lands,  in  this 
fecond  drelfing,  I  allow  only  fix  bulhels. 
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“  Thefe  afhes  laid  on  inthefpring  are  of  the  greateft 
fervice,  without  any  probability  of  danger  :  if  rain  falls 
within  a  few  days  alter  the  drefling  is  laid  on,  it  is  wafhed 
in,  and  has  a  happy  efFe£l  on  the  fucceeding  crop,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  manure  that  was  laid  on  in  November: 
if,  on  the  contrary,  dry  weather  for  a  long  continuance 
luccecds,  the  firft  winter-drefling  has  its  full  effe£t,  and 
the  quantity  laid  on  in  thefpringis  in  fa<ft  fo  fmall,  that 
there  is  very  little  probability  of  its  burning  or  hurting  the 
crop. 

“  This  method  has  fucceeded  very  well  with  me,  and  I 
have  no  reafon  to  think  it  can  fail  with  any  one  elfe. 

“  This  excellent  manure  is,  I  find,  of  great  ufe  in  the 
turnep-hufbandry  on  many  accounts,  particularly  as  it 
much  contributes  to  preferve  the  young  crop  from  being 
devoured  by  the  fly. 

“  When  I  fow  my  turneps,  before  I  harrow  in  the  feed, 
I  liave  eight  bufliels  of  thefe  afhes  ftrewed  by  hand  on  every 
acre,  and  when  the  plants  fhew  their  firft  leaves  above 
ground,  I  fow  on  every  acre  four  bufliels  more:  by  this 
management  my  crops  feldom  fail,  when  at  the  fame  time 
fome  of  my  neighbours  fow  their  turnep-land  three  or  four 
times  over. 

“  But .  one  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  from 
thefe  aflies  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is  the  very 
great  fervice  they  are  of  to  every  kind  of  artificial  paf- 
ture. 

“  Saintfoinreceivesgreatbenefitfrom  this  manure,  and 
fo  does  clover,  ray-grafs,  and  trefoil,  provided  it  is  laid  on 
with  difcretion  :  the  proper  feafon  is  about  the  month  of 
February:  the  quantity muft  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  crop  and  foil ;  but  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  fcarcely  in 
any  inflance  to  exceed  thirty  Winchefter  bufhels.  Clover, 
with  the  help  of  this  manure, grows  with  greatluxuriance, 
infomuch  that  I  have  often  had  two  large  crops  of  hay 
from  thefame  field  in  a  year,  and  good  autumn  feed  after¬ 
wards. 

“  But  the  effect  of  it  is  moft  feen  in  tares  or  vetches, 
and  on  them  it  is  I  bellow  moft  of  this  manure,  as  they 
will  bear  it,  being  a  very  fucculent  plant.  I  had  laft  fum- 
mer  a  crop  of  tare-hay  that  was  a floni filing,  by  the  help 
of  thefe  afhes,  being  above  three  large  loads  on  an  acre. 
The  field  contained  fix  acres ;  it  was  a  dryifh  loam,  and  not 
very  rich.  In  the  beginning  of  February  I  caufed  ten 
bufhels,  Winchefter  meafure,  to  be  ftrewed  on  each  acre  : 
immediately  after  the  firft  rains  had  wafhed  them  in,  the 
fame  quantity  was  in  like  manner  fpread,  and  about  the 
middle  of  March,  I  bellowed  on  each  acre  fix  bufhels  more 
for  the  laft  drefling.  Iarnfondof  dividingmy entire  quan¬ 
tities,  thinking  my  crops  are  thereby  lefs  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  being  burned,  and  the  manure  is  befides  more 
gradual  and  lafting  in  its  efte&s. 

“  My  tares  came  on  amazingly,  but  they  run  chiefly  to 
haulm,  which  was  what  I  wifhed,  not  having  any  defire  of 
laving  the  feed,  but  intending  to  make  the  crop  in  hay  : 
my  only  fear  was,  that  it  would  rot  on  the  ground  before 
it  was  in  a  proper  condition  to  cut;  but  this  I  luckily 
efcaped,  by  the  foil  being  tolerably  dry,  and  by  the  fine- 
nefs  of  the  weather.  It  was  fo  heavy  in  the  fwarth,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary  price  for  mowing  it. 

“  I  have  obferved  above,  that  I  was  fearful  my  tares 
would  have  rotted  on  the  ground  before  they  were  fit  to 
cut  ;  this  was  owing  entirely  to  the  invigorating  quality  of 
the  a fnes,  which  by  their  falts,  &c.  promoted  the  growth 
of  the  plants  even  to  luxuriance. 
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“  Before  I  well  knew  the  great  fertilizing  quality  of 
thefe  afhes,  I  loft,  by  improper  management,  a  fine  three 
acre  piece  of  hog-peafe.  I  laid  on  this  field,  foon  after  the 
peafe  came  up,  threefcore  Winchefter  bufhels  of  thefe 
allies  at  one  drefling  :  this  brought  them  forward  a  great 
pace,  but  at  harveft  I  found,  to  my  grief,  I  had  fcarcely 
any  corn,  for  I  had  overdone  it  in  laying  on  fo  much,  and 
the  peafe  were  run  all  to  haulm. 

“  Ever  fince  this  accident  I  have  declined  ufing  them  as 
a  common  drefling  for  my  peafe;  and  this  I  have  been  the 
moreinduced  to  do,  as,  in  feveral  little  experiments  I  have 
fince  made,  I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  feveral  quantities  which  ought  to  belaid  on  various 
foils  when  fown  with  peafe ;  for  the  quantity  that  has  one 
year  fucceeded  very  well  with  me,  has  the  next,  owing  to 
the  difference  of  feafons,  on  the  fame  foil,  in  another 
part  of  the  fame  field,  totally  difappointed  me  ;  fo  that, 
for  peafe,  I  efteem  it  a  very  critical  manure,  therefore 
very  cautioufly  to  be  ufed. 

“  The  effedls  of  this  manure  will  be  vifible  at  leafl 
three  years,  and  it  does  not,  like  fome  others,  leave  the 
land  in  an  impoverifhedftate,  when  its  virtues  are  exlvauft- 
ed  and  fpent. 

“  Peat-afhes  are  not  fo  certain  a  manure  for  barley  and 
oats  as  for  the  winter-corn  :  for  as  thefe  are  quick  growers, 
and  occupy  the  land  but  a  few  months,  this  warm  manure 
is  often  apt  to  pufli  them  forward  too  fall,  and  make  them 
run  too  much  to  coarfe  ftraw,  yielding  only  a  lean  imma¬ 
ture  grain.  Oats,  however,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaged 
by  it  as  barley. 

“  To  get  a  good  crop  of  barley,  I  often  fow  it  after 
turneps,  which  have  two  light  dreffings  of  allies,  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed. 

“  When  the  turneps  are  fed  off,  or  drawn,  I  give  the 
field,  if  the  feafon  permits,  a  good  ploughing  :  if  they 
were  fed  oft,  the  land  will  want  no  more  afhes;  but  if  they 
were  drawn,  and  either  carried  into  another  ground  tofeed 
fheep,  or  given  to  my  ftall-fed  oxen,  I  ftrew  on  each  acre, 
after  this  ploughing,  five  Winchefter  bufliels  of  afhes, 
leaving  them  to  be  wafhed  in  by  the  firft  rain.  In  this 
manner  I  let  the  land  lie  till  I  give  it  the  fecond  and  laft 
ploughingbefore  it  is  fown.  The  manure  has  by  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  defired  effe£l,  and  the  barley  generally  pro¬ 
duces  full  and  heavy  ears. 

“  When  I  fow  my  barley  afterturneps,  I  give  theland 
only  two  ploughings,  becaufe  the  foil  was  before  much 
loofened  by  the  hoeings  bellowed  on  the  turneps  ;  but  in 
other  cafes  I  am  fond  of  allowing  three,  and  fometimes 
four  ploughings  to  my  lands  deftined  for  barley ;  and  I  ge¬ 
nerally  finditanfwer  very  well ;  for  many  years  experience 
has  convinced  me,  that  upon  a  fine  tilth  barley  always 
thrives  beft,  and  yields  moft :  in  fa£t,  the  crop  is  almoft 
always  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  a  well 
tilled  foil  is  lefs  expofed  to  danger  in  an  untoward  feafon. 

“  Peat-afhes  approach,  in  their  effe£ls  on  the  feveral 
crops  on  which  they  are  laid,  to  coal-foot ;  but  two-thirds 
of  the  quantity  that  is  ufed  of  foot,  will  be  fufficient  of 
the  allies,  as  they  are  in  a  much  ftronger  degree,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  vegetative  power ;  and  they  are,  befides,  in 
moft  places  eafier  procured  in  quantities,  and  at  a  cheap¬ 
er  rate. 

“  It  may  poffibly  be  objedled,  that  this  manure  requires 
great  nicety  in  the  application  :  I  allow  it  does ;  yet  every 
intelligent  farmer,  who  knows  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  the  foils  of  his  feveral  fields,  will  foon  be  able,  with 

great 
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crcat  precifion,  to  judge  how  touch  he  ought  to  lay  on 
each  acre:  his  chief  care  at  firfl  fhould  be  not  to  ovcruo 
it;  for  therein  confifts  the  principal  danger ;  though,  after 
all,  thefe  allies  will,  at  the  worfl,  unlefs  laid  on  in  very. 

great  cxcefsindeed,  only  occafion  the  inexperienced  farmer 

the  perhaps  partial  lofs  of  a  fingle  crop  ;  for  the  fucceedmg 
year  they  will,  in  all  probability,  have  a  very  falutary 
effect  on  the  land,  and  fometimes  even  repay  the  preced¬ 
ing  lofs.  „  .  .  r  c 

“  When  the  error  is  in  the  excefs,  it  is  very  ealy  tor  a 

farmer  to  avoid  falling  into  it ;  for,  independent  of  every 
other  confideration,  the  foie  view  of  lefl'ening  his  expences 
will,  it  is  imagined,  fufficiently  induce  him  to  be  atten¬ 
tive  to  this  particular.  .  . 

“  When  peat  is  burnt  for  the  fake  of  its  allies  in  rum¬ 
mer  time,  it  is  neceflary  that  fome  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
defend  them  from  the  too  powerful  induence  of  the  fun, 
air,  dews,  rains,  &c.  or  great  part  of  their  virtue  would 
be  exhaled  and  exhaufted.  If  the  quantity  of  allies  pro¬ 
cured  is  not  very  great,  they  may  be  eafily  put  under 
cover  in  a  barn,  cart-lodge  or  hovel ;  but  large  quantities 
mult  necefl’arily,  to  avoid  expence,  be  kept  abroad  ; 
and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  fhould  be  ordered  as  follows. 

<(  A.  dry  fpot  of  ground  mull  be  cliofen  ;  and  on  tins 
the  allies  are  to  be  laid  in  a  large  heap,  as  near  as  poflible 
in  the  form  of  a  cone  Handing  on  its  bafe,  the  top  as 
lharp  pointed  as  poiTible :  when  this  is  done,  let  the  who  e 
be  covered  thinly  over  with  a  coat  of  foil,  to  defend  the 


heap  from  the  weather:  the  circumjacent  earth,  provided 
it  is  not  too  light  and  crumbly,  will  always  ferve  for  this 

^  When  thus  guarded,  the  heap  may  very  fafely  be  left 
till  January  or  February,  when  it  is  in  general  the  ieafon 
for  fp reading  it :  but,  before  it  is  tiled,  it  is  always  belt  to 
fift  the  allies,  that  the  cinders,  Hones,  and  half  burnt 
turf,  may  be  lepacated  from  them. 

“  This  may,  perchance,  by  many  be  efteemed  an  un- 
necelfary  trouble ;  but  experience,  which  is  the  befl  guu.c, 
has  convinced  me,  that  by  this  means  I  can  better  ascer¬ 
tain  the  quantity  that  ought  to  be  fown  on  the  feveral  forts 
of  land  ;  for  the  fmall  powdered  aflies,  being  equal  m 
quality,  are  of  courfe  equal  in  its  effect :  whereas,  when 
there  has  been  any  other  mixture  with  them,  the  effect 
has  often  been  greater  or  lefs  than  I  could  have  wiHied. 
Thus,  when  I  mention  the  number  of  bufliels  1  itrew 
on  an  acre,  it  is  always  to  be  underHood  of  lifted  afhes : 
fhould  anv  farmer  be  inclined  to  try  them  rough  as  they 
are  HrH  produced  after  burning,  the  quantity  to  be  ahoweu 
for  an  acre  mufl  be  more  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of 

other  matter  that  is  in  them. 

“  Theie  peat-allies  arc  almcH,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  a  general  manure  fuited  to  every  foil.  On  cob 
clay  they  warm  the  too  compact  particles,  difpofe  it  to 
ferment,  crumble,  and  of  courfe  fertilize,  and,  in  line 
not  only  alTiH  it  in  difcloflng  and  difpenfing  its  great  vege¬ 
tative  powers,  but  alfo  bring  to  its  aid  a  confideiamc  pio 
portion  of  ready  prepared  aliment  lor  plants. 

“  On  light  lands  thefe  afhes  have  a  difterent  effect : 
here  the  pores  are  too  large  to  be  alFefted,  or  farther  e- 
parated  by  the  falts  cr  fulphur  contained  in  them  ;  but, 
being  clofely  attached  to  the  furfaces  of  the  laige  paitic  cs, 
of  which  this  earth  is  generally  compofed,  this  manure 
difpofes  them,  by  means  of  its  falts,  to  attract  the  moiitui  c 
contained  in  the  air  :  by  this  operation,  the  plants  w  nc 
grow  on  thefe  porous  foils,  are  prevented  irom  being 
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I  fcorchcd  up  and  burnt ;  and  if  they  want,  which  they 
generally  do,  more  nourifliment  than  the  land  is  ol  ltlelt , 
capable  of  affording,  this  is  readily  and  abundantly  lup- 

plied  by  this  ufeful  manure. 

“  In  large  farms  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  all  the  home- 
fields  rich  and  well-mended  by  the  yard-dung,  &c.  where¬ 
as  the  more  dillant  lands  are  generally  poor,  impoverifhed, 
and  out  of  heart,  for  want  of  proper  manure  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  time.  . 

“  WhilH  the  farmers  depend  almoH  entirely  on  their 

yard-dung,  this  cannot  fail  being  the  cafe ;  for  dung  is  of 
very  heavy  carriage  :  they  arc  willing,  therefore,  to  drop 
it  as  near  home  as  poflible,  being  in  this  way  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  work  in  the  fame  fpaceof  time :  but  would 
they  once  try  the  virtue  of  peat-alhes,  all  their  lands 
might  be  alike  improved,  though  at  a  very  confiderable 
diltance  from  the  home-flail ;  for  fo  few  of  them  axe  re¬ 
quired,  and  they  are  fo  light  of  carriage,  that  a  fingle 
tumbril  will  hold  as  many  as  ought,  in  mofl  cafes,  to  be 
laid  on  two  acres  of  land  ;  by  which  means,  when  thefe 
afhes  are  ufed  as  a  drefling  for  the  diflant  fields,  it  cofls 
the  farmer  lefs  in  carriage  than  does  that  of  the  flable- 
dung  for  his  home-fields.”  Mufeum  RuJKcum ,  vol.  I. 
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PENNY-«ar/i&,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers  for  a  hard, 
loamy,  or  fandy  earth,  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  fea 
(hells  intermixed  in  it ;  fome  of  which  being  round  and 
flat,  and  in  fome  meafure  refembling  pieces  of  money, 
have  occafioned  the  earth’s  being  called  by  this  name.  .  it 
is  an  earth  not  eafily  dug,  but  is  ufually  undermined  with 
pickaxes,  and  then  falls  in  large  lumps;  which,  with  the 
fro  As,  break  to  pieces,  and  leave  the  Hi  ells  loofe.  It  is 
prepared  by  breaking  and  mixing  well  with  water,  and 
then  makes  very  delirable  floors.  The  Jerfey  conibeis 
comb-pots,  are  alfo  made  of  it,  and  the  fides  and  roofs  of 
ovens  are  plaiflcred  with  it ;  and,  being  rightly  managed, 
combines  into  a  floor  almofl  as  Arong  as  plaifler  of 
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Paris.  M or  don's  Ncrtbamptonjhire. 

PERRY,  the  name  of  a  very  pleafant  and  wholefome 
liquor  extra£ted  from  pears,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cyder 
is  from  apples.  ‘  See  the  article  Cyder. 

The  befl  pears  for  perry,  or  at  leafl  the  forts  which 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  fittefl  for  making  this  li¬ 
quor,  are  fo  excefiively  tart  and  harfli,  that  no  mortal  can 
think  of  eating  them  as  fruit :  for  even  hungry  fwine  will 
not  eat  them,  nay,  hardly  fo  much  as  fmell  to  them.  Of 
thefe  the  Bofbury  pear,  the  Bareland  pear,  and  the  horfe  t 
pear,  are  the  mofl  efleemed  for  perry  in  Worcefterfhire, 
and  the  fquafli  pear,  as  it  is  called,  in  Glouccflerfliire  ,  in 
both  which  counties,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  they  are  planted  in  the  hedge-rows  and  mofl  com¬ 
mon  fields. 

There  is  this  advantage  attending  pear  trees,  that  toey 
will  thrive  on  land  where  apples  will  not  fo  much  as  live, 
and  that  fome  of  them  grow  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  a  fingle 
pear  tree,  particularly  of  the  Bofbury  and  the  fquafli  kind, 
has  frequently  been  known  to  yield,  in  one  feafon,  from 
one  to  four  hogflieads  of  perry.  The  Bofbury  pear  is 
thought  to  yield  the  mofl  lading  and  mofl  \mous  liquor. 
The  John  pear,  the  Harpary  pear,  the  Drake  pear, 
the  Mary  pear,  the  Lullum  pear,  and  feveral  others  of 
the  harfheft  kinds,  are  efteemed  the  befl  for  perry,  but 
the  redder  or  more  tawney  they  are,  the  more  they  are 
preferred.  Pears,  as  well  as  apples,  fhould  be  full  ripe 
before  they  are  ground. 

1  °  Dr.  Beale* 
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Dr.  Beale,  in  his  general  advertifements  concerning 
cyder,  fubjoined  to  Mr.  Evelyn’s  Pomona,  difapproves  of 
Palladius’s  faying,  that  perry  will  keep  during  the  winter, 
but  that  it  turns  four  as  foon  as  the  weather  begins  to  be 
warm ;  and  gives,  as  his  reafons  for  being  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  that  he  had  himfelf  tailed  at  the  end  of  fummer, 
a  very  brifk,  lively,  and  vinous  liquor,  made  of  horfe 
pears;  that  he  had  often  tried  the  juice  of  the  Bolbury 
pear,  and  found  it  both  pleafanter  and  richer  the  fecond 
year,  and  ftill  more  fo  the  third,  though  kept  only  in 
common  hogfheads,  and  in  but  indifferent  cellars,  with¬ 
out  being  bottled  ;  and  that  a  very  honeft,  worthy,  and 
ingenious  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood  allured  him,  as 
of  his  own  experience,  that  it  will  keep  a  great  while, 
and  grow  much  the  Itronger  for  keeping,  if  put  into  a  good 
cellar,  and  managed  with  due  care.  He  imputes  Palla- 
dius  s  error  to  his  polfibly  fpeaking  of  common  eatable 
pears,  and  to  the  perry’s  having  been  made  in  a  very  hot 
country :  but  he  would  have  afcribed  it  to  a  more 
real  caufe,  perhaps,  had  he  pointed  out  the  want  of  a 
thorough  regular  fermentation,  to  which  it  appears  plainly 
that  the  ancients  were  entire  ftrangers  ;  for  all  their  vi¬ 
nous  liquors  were  medicated  by  boiling,  before  they  were 
laid  up  in  order  to  be  kept.  See  tbs  article  Cyder. 

PHEASANT,  a  bird  fo  nearly  allied  to  our  common 
poultry,  that  it  would  naturally  appear  a  very  eafy  thing 
to  breed  them  up  from  young ;  but  the  proper  food  of  them 
is  not  fufficiently  enquired  into.  Though  they  eat  corn 
when  full  grown  and  in  health,  yet  they  have  recourfe  in 
their  young  Hate,  and  when  lick,  to  another  fort  of  food, 
preying  on  feveral  infedls,  and  that  in  a  very  voracious 
manner. 

The  young  pheafants  and  partridges  prey  upon  ants ; 
and  they  will  never  fucceed  with  us,  if  they  have  not  a 
proper  quantity  of  ants  to  have  recourfe  to,  as  foon  as 
they  leave  their  rood  in  a  morning.  AVhen  mully  corn, 
or  want  of  due  care  in  cleaning  their  houfes,  has  made 
them  lick,  a  repall  of  ants  will  often  recover  them.  When 
that  fails,  they  may  be  offered  millepedes  or  earwigs,  or 
both  together,  which  will  always  do  much  better  than 
either  fingly.  To  this  medicine  mufl  be  added  a  proper 
care  that  their  common  food  of  corn  be  very  fweet,  their 
habitation  kept  nicely  clean,  and  their  water  fhifted  twice 
a  day.  They  mufl  not  be  let  out  of  the  houfe  in  amorn- 
sng  till  the  dew  is  off  the  ground  ;  and  after  fun-fet  they 
mufl  be  immediately  taken  in  again  :  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  they  mufl  be  allowed  to  balk  in  the  fun  in  a  dry  fandy 
place.  With  thefe  regulations  the  birds  of  this  kind  will 
fucceed  much  better  than  they  ufually  do.  The  pheafant 
is  a  bird  of  a  fullen  difpofition,  and,  when  the  coupling 
time  is  over,  there  are  feldom  found  more  than  one  in  a 
place.  Philo/.  Tranf.  N°  23. 

PIGEON,  the  name  of  a  well  known  bird,  and  of 
which  here  are  two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the  tame ;  the 
latter  diffei  from  the  former  only  in  bignefs  and  familiarity: 
the  wild  ufually  perch  upon  trees,  being  feldom  feen  on 
the  ground.  Pigeons  are  of  various  forts,  fuch  as  car¬ 
riers,  powters,  runts,  turbets,  &c. 

There  are  two  feafons  when  you  may  eafily  procure  a 
fufficient  flock  of  pigeons,  viz.  May  and  Auguft :  for  at 
thefe  feafons  there  are  a  great  number  of  young  pigeons, 
which  may  then  be  purchafed  very  reafonably. 

Pigeon  House,  a  houfe  eredled  full  of  holes  within 
for  the  keeping,  breeding,  &c.  of  pigeons,  otherwife  called 
a  dove-cote. 
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Any  lord  of  a  manor  may  build  a  pigeon-houfe  on  hi* 
land,  but  a  tenant  cannot  do  it  without  the  lord’s  licence. 
When  perfons  fhoot  at  or  kill  pigeons  within  a  certain 
diflance  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  they  are  liable  to  pay  a  for¬ 
feiture. 

In  order  to  ere£l  a  pigeon-houfe  to  advantage,  it  will 
be  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  pitch  upon  a  convenient 
fituation,  of  which  none  is  more  proper  than  the  middle 
of  a  fpacious  court-yard,  becaufe  pigeons  are  naturally  of 
a  timorous  difpofition,  and  the  leafc  noife  they  hear 
frightens  them.  With  regard  to  the  fize  of  the  pigeon- 
houfe,  it  mufl  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  birds 
intended  to  be  kept ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  it  too  large 
than  too  little  ;  and  as  to  its  form,  the  round  floe  uld  be 
preferred  to  the  fquare  ones  ;  becaufe  rats  cannot  fo  eafily 
come  at  them  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It  is  alfo 
much  more  commodious  ;  becaufe  you  may,  by  means  of 
a  ladder  turning  upon  an  axis,  eafily  vifit  all  the  nefts  in 
the  houfe,  without  the  leafl  difficulty  ;  which  cannot  fo 
eafily  be  done  in  a  fquare-houfe. 

In  order  to  hinder  rats  from  climbing  up  the  outfiae  of 
the  pigeon-houfe,  the  wall  fhould  be  covered  with  tin 
plates  to  a  certain  height,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  will  be 
fufficient ;  but  they  fhould  pi  ojedl  out  three  or  four  inches 
at  the  top,  to  prevent  their  clambering  any  higher. 

The  pigeon-houfe  fhould  be  placed  at  no  great  diflance 
from  water,  that  the  pigeons  may  carry  it  to  their  young 
ones  ;  and  their  carrying  it  in  their  bills  will  warm  it,  and 
render  it  more  wholefome  in  cold  weather. 

The  boards  that  cover  the  pigeon-houfe  fhould  be  well 
joined  together,  fo  that  no  rain  may  penetrate  through  it. 
And  the  whole  building  fhould  be  covered  with  hard 
plafler,  and  white-wafhed  within  and  without,  white  be¬ 
ing  the  mofl  pleafing  colour  to  pigeons.  There  mufl  be 
no  window,  or  other  opening,  in  the  pigeon-houfe  to  the 
eaflward  ;  thefe  fhould  always  face  the  fouth,  for  pigeons 
are  very  fond  of  the  fun,  efpecially  in  winter. 

The  nefls  or  covers  in  a  pigeon-houfe,  fhould  confiflof 
fquare  holes  made  in  the  walls  of  a  fize  fufficient  to  admit 
the  cock  and  hen  to  Hand  in  them.  The  firft  range  of  thefe 
nefts  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
that  the  Avail  underneath  being  fmooth,  the  rats  may  not 
je  able  to  reach  them.  Thefe  nefts  fhould  be  placed  in 
quincunx  order,  and  not  diredlly  over  one  another.  Nor 
mufl  they  be  continued  any  higher  than  within  three  feet 
of  the  top  of  the  wall :  and  the  upper  row  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  Avith  a  board  projecting  a  conliderable  diflance  from 
the  wall,  for  fear  the  rats  fhould  find  means  to  climb  the 
outfide  of  the  houfe. 

M.  Duhamal  thinks  that  pigeons  neither  feed  upon  the 
green  corn,  nor  have  bills  ftrong  enough  to  fearch  for  its 
feeds  in  the  earth  ;  but  only  pick  up  the  grains  that  are  not 
cov'ered,  Avhich  Avould  infallibly  become  the  prey  of  other 
animals,  or  be  dried  up  by  the  fun.  “  From  the  time  of 
the  fprouting  of  the  corn,  fays  he,  pigeons  live  chiefly  upon 
the  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated  plants,  and  therefore  lefien 
confiderably  the  quantity  of  weeds  that  A\rould  otherwife 
fpring  up ;  as  will  appear  from  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  neceffary  to  feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a  well- 
flocked  dove  houfe.”  But  Mr.  Worlidge  and  Mr.  Lifle 
alledge  fa£ls  in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  lat¬ 
ter  relates,  that  a  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  affined  him 
he  had  known  an  acre  fowed  with  peas,  and  rain  coming 
on  fo  that  they  could  not  be  harroAved  in,  every  pea  was 
fetched  away  in  half  a  day’s  time  by  pigeons :  and  the 

former 
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former  furs,  “  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  where  the  flight 
of  pigeons  falls,  there  they  All  themfelves  and  away,  and 
return  again  where  they  firrt  rofe,  and  fo  proceed  over  a 
Whole  piece  of  ground,  if  they  like  it.  Although  you 
cannot  perceive  any  grain  above  the  ground,  they  know 
how  to  find  it.  I  have  feen  them  lie  fo  much  upon  a  piece 
of  about  two  or  three  acres  fown  with  peas,  that  they  de¬ 
voured  at  leart  three  parts  in  four  of  the  feed,  which,  I  am 
fure,  could  not  be  all  above  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
That  their  fmelling  is  their  principal  director,  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  having  fown  a  ftnall  plat  of  peas  in  my  garden, 
near  a  pigeon-houfe,  and  covered  them  fo  well  that  not  a 
pea  appeared  above  ground.  In  a  few' days,  a  parcel  of 
pigeons  were  hard  at  work  in  difeovering  this-  hidden  trea- 
fure ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  I  had  not  above  two  or  three 
peas  left  out  of  about  two  quarts  that  were  planted  ;  for 
what  they  could  not  find  before,  they  found  when  the  buds 
appeared,  notwithftanding  they  were  hoed  in,  and  well 
covered.  Their  fmelling  alone  directed  them,  as  I  fup- 
pofed,  becaufe  they  followed  the  ranges  exa£lly.  The  in¬ 
jury  they  do  at  harveft  on  the  peas,  vetches,  &c.  is  fuch 
that  we  may  rank  them  among  the  greatefl  enemies  the 
poor  hufbandman  meets  withal;  and  the  greater,  becaufe 
he  may  not  ere£t  a  pigeon-houfe,  whereby  to  have  a  fliare 
of  his  own  fpoils  ;  none  but  the  rich  being  allowed  this 
privilege,  and  fo  fevere  a  law  being  alfo  made  to  prote£l 
thefe  winged  thieves,  that  a  man  cannot  encounter  them, 
even  in  defence  of  his  own  property.  You  have  therefore 
no  remedy  againft  them,  but  to  affright  them  away  by 
noifes,  or  fuch  like.  You  may,  indeed,  fhoot  at  them  ; 
but  you  muff  not  kill  them  ;  or  you  may,  if  you  can, 
take  them  in  a  net,  cut  ofF  their  tails,  and  let  them  go  ; 
by  which  means  you  will  impound  them  :  for  when  they 
are  in  their  boufes,  they  cannot  bolt  or  fly  out  of  the  tops 
of  them,  but  by  the  ftrength  of  their  tails,  after  the  thus 
weakening  of  which,  they  remain  prifoners  at  home.” 

Mr.  Worlidge’s  impounding  the  pigeons  reminds  me  of 
a  humorous  flory  of  a  gentleman  who,  upon  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer’s  complaining  to  him,  that  his  pigeons 
were  a  great  nuifance  to  his  land,  and  did  fad  mifehief  to 
his  corn,  replied  jokingly,  Pound  them,  if  you  catch  them 
trcfpafling.  The  farmer,  improving  the  hint,  fteeped  a 
parcel  of  peas  in  an  infufion  of  coculus  indicus,  or  fome 
other  intoxicating  drug,  and  ftreved  them  upon  his 
grounds.  The  pigeons  fwallov  ed  them,  and  foon  re¬ 
mained  motionlefs  on  the  field  :  upon  which  the  farmer 
threw  a  net  over  them,  inclofed  them  in  it,  and  carried 
them  to  an  empty  barn,  from  whence  he  fent  the  gentle¬ 
man  word  that  he  had  followed  his  directions  with  regard 
to  the  pounding  of  his  pigeons,  and  defired  him  to  come 
and  releafe  them. 

PIGGIN,  a  little  pail  or  tub,  with  an  ereCt  handle. 

PIKE,  a  name  given  in  fome  counties  to  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  a  fork,  ufed  for  carrying  ftraw,  &c.  from  the 
barn,  cocking  of  barley,  Sec. 

PINE,  the  name  of  a  foreft  tree,  of  which  there  are 
various  fpecies,  but  two  only  that  deferve  cultivating  ; 
namely,  the  Scotch-pine,  and  the  white  pine,  commonly 
called  in  England  lord  Weymouth’s,  or  New  England 

Pine-  .  . 

The  Scotch-pine,  fo  called  from  its  growing  naturally 

on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  is  the  tree  that  affords  the 
red  or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  mort  durable  of  any  of  I 
the  kinds  yet  known.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  pretty  ! 
broad  and  Ihort,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  growing  two  out  of 
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each  flieath  ;  the  cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal,  and  end  in 
narrow  points  ;  they  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  feeds 
are  fmall. 

This  fort  grows  well  upon  almoft  every  foil ;  I  have 
planted  numbers  of  the  trees  upon  peat  bogs,  where  they 
have  made  great  progrefs.  I  have  alfo  planted  them  in 
clay,  where  they  have  fucceeded  far  beyond  expectation  ; 
and  upon  land,  gravel,  and  chalk,  they  likewife  thrive  as 
well  ;  but  as  they  do  not  grow  near  fo  fall  upon  gravel 
and  fand,  as  upon  moirt  ground,  fo  the  wood  is  much 
preferable  ;  for  thofe  trees  which  have  been  cut  down 
upon  moifi:  foils,  where  they  have  made  the  greatefl  pro  • 
grefs,  when  they  have  been  fawn  out  into  boards,  have 
not  been  valuable,  the  wood  has  been  white,  and  of  a 
loofe  texture  ;  whereas  thofe  which  have  grown  upon 
dry  gravelly  ground,  have  proved  nearly  equal  to  the  heft 
foreign  deals  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  thofe  plantations, 
which  of  late  years  have  been  made  of  thefe  trees, 
will,  in  the  next  age,  not  only  turn  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  their  poffeffors,  but  alfo  become  a  national  benefit. 

The  white  pine  is  one  of  the  tailed  trees  of  all  the 
fpecies,  often  growing  a  hundred  feet  high,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  fmooth 
and  delicate,  efpecially  when  young  ;  the  leaves  are  long 
and  flender,  five  growing  out  of  each  flieath  ;  the 
branches  are  pretty  clofely  garnifhed  with  them,  fo  make 
a  fine  appearance  ;  the  cones  are  long,  flender,  and  very 
loofe,  opening  with  the  firfl  warmth  of  the  fpring  :  fo 
that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in  winter,  the  feales  open 
and  let  out  the  feeds.  The  wood  of  this  fort  is  efleemed 
for  making  of  marts  for  fhips  ;  it  is  in  England  called 
lord  Weymouth’s,  or  New  England  pine,  as  hath  been 
already  obferved.  As  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  generally 
thought  of  great  fervice  to  the  navy,  there  was  a  law  made 
in  the  ninth  year  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  trees,  and  to  encourage  their  growth  in  America  ; 
and  it  is  within  forty  years  part  thefe  trees  began  to  be 
propagated  in  England  in  any  plenty,  though  there  were 
fome  large  trees  of  this  fort  growing  in  two  or  three 
places  long  before,  particularly  at  lord  Weymouth’s,  at 
Longleet,  Sir  Wyndham  Knatchbull’s  in  Kent ;  and  it 
hath  been  chiefly  from  the  feeds  of  the  latter  that  the  much 
greater  number  of  thefe  trees  now  in  England  have  been 
raifed ;  for  although  there  has  annually  been  fome  of  the 
feeds  brought  from  America,  yet  thofe  have  been  few  in 
comparifon  to  the  produce  of  the  trees  in  Kent :  many  of 
i  the  trees,  which  have  been  raifed  from  the  feeds  of  thofe 
trees,  now  produce  plenty  of  the  feeds,  particularly  thofe 
in  the  gardens  of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle  at  Whitton, 
which  annually  produce  large  quantities  of  cones,  which 
his  grace,  when  living,  moft  generoufly  diftributed  to  all 
the  curious. 

All  the  forts  of  pines  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
are  produced  in  hard  woody  cones  ;  the  way  to  get  the 
feeds  out  of  thefe  cones,  which  are  clofe,  is  to  lay  them 
before  a  gentle  fire,  which  will  caule  the  cells  to  open, 
and  then  the  feeds  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  If  the  cones 
are  kept  entire,  the  feeds  will  remain  good  fome  years,  lo 
that  the  fureft  way  to  preferve  them,  is  to  let  them  remain 
in  the  cones,  until  the  time  for  fowing  the  feeds  :  if  the 
cones  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  in  fummer,  they  will  open, 
and  emit  the  feeds  ;  but  if  they  are  not  expofed  too  much 
|  to  heat,  many  of  the  forts  will  remain  entire  fome  years, 

1  efpecially  thofe  which  are  clofe  and  compa£t ;  and  the 
I  feeds,  which  have  been  taken  out  of  cones  of  feven  years 
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old,  have  grown  very  well,  fo  thatthefe  may  be  tranfport- 
ed  to  any  diflance,  provided  the  cones  are  well  ripened, 
and  properly  put  up. 

The  beft  time  for  fowing  the  feeds  of  pines,  is  about 
the  end  of  March  ;  when  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  place 
fhould  be  covered  with  nets  to  keep  oil  birds,  otherwife, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  appear  with  the  hufk  oi  the  feed 
on  their  tops,  the  birds  will  pick  off  the  heads  of  the 
plants  and  deftroy  them. 

Where  the  quantity  of  feeds  to  be  fown  is  not  great,  it 
will  be  a  good  way  to  fow  them  either  in  boxes  or  pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  which  may  be  removed 
from  one  fituation  to  another,  according  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year  ;  but  if  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  feeds,  fo 
as  to  require  a  good  fpace  to  receive  them,  they  fhould 
be  fown  on  an  eaft  or  north-eaft  border,  where  they  may 
be  fcreened  from  the  fun,  whofe  heat  is  very  injurious  to 
thefe  plants  at  their  firft  appearance  above  ground.  Thofe 
feeds,  which  are  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  fhould  alfo  be 
placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  but  not  under  trees  ;  and  if 
they  are  fcreened  from  the  fun  with  mats,  at  the  time 
when  the  plants  firfl  come  up,  it  will  be  a  good  method 
topreferve  them. 

When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be  conflantly  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and,  in  very  dry  feafons,  if  they  are 
now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  water,  it  will  forward 
their  growth  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  great  care  and 
caution,  for  if  they  are  haftily  watered,  it  will  wafh  the 
tender  plants  out  of  the  ground,  or  lay  them  down  flat, 
which  often  rots  their  fhanks  ;  and  when  this  is  too  often 
repeated,  it  will  have  the  fame  effect ;  fo  that  urilefs  it  is 
judicioufly  performed,  it  will  be  the  bell  way  to  give  them 
none,  but  only  fcreen  them  from  the  fun. 

If  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe,  it  will  be  a  good  me¬ 
thod  to  thin  them  gently  about  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  plants,  which  are  drawn  up,  may  then  be  planted 
on  other  beds,  which  fhould  be  prepared  ready  to  receive 
them,  for  they  fhould  be  immediately  planted  as  they  are 
drawn  up,  becaufe  their  tender  roots  are  foon  dried  and 
fpoiled  at  this  feafon  of  the  year.  This  work  fhould  be 
done,  if  pofiible,  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  and  then 
the  plants  will  draw  out  with  better  roots,  and  will  foon 
put  out  new  fibres  again  ;  but  it  the  weather  fhould  prove 
clear  and  dry,  the  plants  fhould  he  fhaded  every  day  from 
the  fun  with  mats,  and  now  and  then  gently  refrefhed 
with  water.  In  drawing  up  of  the  plants,  there  fhould 
he  great  care  taken  not  to  diflurh  the  roots  of  the  plants 
left  remaining  in  the  feed-beds,  &c.  fo  that  it  the  ground 
be  hard,  the  beds  fhould  be  well  watered  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  thinned,  to  foften  and  loofen  the  earth  ; 
and  if,  after  the  plants  are  drawn  out,  the  beds  are  again 
gently  watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  re¬ 
maining  plants,  it  will  be  of  great  ferviee  to  them  ;  but  it 
mull  be  done  with  great  care,  fo  as  not  to  wafh  out  their 
roots,  or  lay  down  the  plants.  The  diftance,  which 
fhould  be  allowed  thefe  plants,  is  four  or  five  inches  row 
from  row,  and  three  inches  in  the  rows. 

In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  remain  till  the  fpring 
twelve-months  after,  by  which  time  they  will  befit  to 
•  Uanfp’ant  where  they  arc  to  remain  for  good  ;  for  the 
younger  plants  are,  when  planted  out,  the  better  they 
willfucceed  ;  for  although  fome  forts  will  hear  tranfplant- 
jng  at  a  much  greater  age,  vet  young  plants  planted  at 
the  fame  time  will  in  a  few  years  overtake  the  large  ones, 
and  loon  outflrip  them  in  their  growth  ;  and  there  is  an 


advantage  in  planting  young,  by  faving  the  expence  of 
flaking,  and  much  watering,  which  large  plants  require. 

I  have  feveral  times  feen  plantations  of  feveral  forts  of 
pines,  which  were  made  of  plants  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
and  at  the  fame  time  others  of  one  foot  high  planted  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  in  ten  years  were  better  trees  than  the 
old  ones,  and  much  more  vigorous  in  their  growth  ;  but 
if  the  ground,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  cannot 
be  prepared  by  the  time  before  mentioned,  the  plants 
fhould  be  planted  out  of  the  beds  into  a  nurfery,  where 
they  may  remain  two  years,  but  not  longer  ;  for  it  will 
be  very  hazardous  in  removing  thefe  trees  at  a  greater 
age. 

The  bell  feafon  to  tranfplant  thefe  pines,  is  about  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  juft  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  fhoot ;  for  although  the  Scotch  pine, 
and  fome  of  the  mod  hardy  forts,  may  be  tranfplanted  in 
winter,  efpecially  when  they  are  growing  in  ftrong  land, 
where  they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  then- 
roots,  yet  this  is  what  I  would  not  advife  for  common 
pra&ice,  having  frequently  feen  it  attended  with  bad  con- 
fequences  ;  but  thofe  which  are  removed  in  the  fpring 
rarely  fail. 

Where  thefe  trees  are  planted  in  expofed  fituations, 
they  fhould  be  put  pretty  clofe  together,  that  they  may 
fhelter  each  other,  and,  when  they  have  grown  a  few 
years,  part  of  the  plants  may  be  cut  down  to  give  room 
for  the  others  to  grow;  but  this  muft  be  gradually  per¬ 
formed,  left  by  too  much  opening  the  plantation  at  once, 
the  air  fhould  belet  in  among  the  remaining  trees  with  too 
great  violence,  which  will  flop  their  growth. 

Wherever  large  plantations  are  defigned  to  be  made, 
the  beft  method  will  be  to  raife  the  plants  either  upon  a 
part  of  the  fame  land,  or  as  near  to  the  place  as  pofiible, 
and  alfo  upon  the  fame  fort  of  'foil ;  a  fmall  piece  of 
ground  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  plants  enough  for  many 
acres  ;  but,  as  the  plants  require  fome  care  in  their  firft 
raifing,  if  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  who  have  many  of 
them  fmall  inclofures  adjoining  to  their  cottages;  or, 
where  this  is  wanting,  a  fmall  inclofure  fhould  he  made 
them  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  the  plants,  and  they  be 
furnifhed  with  the  feeds  and  directions  for  fowing  them, 
and  managing  the  young  plants,  till  they  are  fit  for 
tranfplanting,  the  women  and  children  may  be  ufefully 
employed  in  this  work,  and  the  proprietors  of  land  agree¬ 
ing  with  them  to  take  their  plants,  when  raifed,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  poor,  and 
hereby  they  would  be  engaged  to  have  a  regard  for  the 
plantations  when  made,  and  prevent  their  being  de¬ 
ftroy  ed. 

’The  Scotch  pines,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  the 
hardieft  of  all  the  kinds,  and  the  wood  of  it  the  moft  ufe- 
ful,  is  the  lort  which  beft  deferves  care.  This  will  thrive 
upon  the  moft  barren  fands,  where  fcarce  any  thing  clfe 
except  heath  and  furze  will  grow  ;  fo  that  there  are  many 
thouland  acres  of  fuch  land  lying  convenient  for  water 
carriage,  which  at  prefent  is  of  little  benefit  to  any  body, 
that  might,  by  plantations  of  thefe  trees,  become  good 
eftates  to  their  proprietors,  and  alfo  a  national  benefit ; 
and  as  the  legiflators  have  taken  this  into  their  confidera- 
tion,  and  already  palled  fome  laws  for  the  encouraging 
thefe  plantations,  as  alfo  for  their  prefervation  and  fecu- 
rity:  fo  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  gentlemen  who  are  poffeffed  of  fuch  land  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  proper  fpirit;  for 

although 
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although  they  may  not  exped  to  receive  much  profit  from 
Sian  Jons  in  their  own  time,  ye. :  .tar  fuceeffor 
mav  with  large  intereft,  and  the  plcafurc  which  thefe 
Crowing  trees®  will  afford  them,  by  beautifying  the  pre- 
fenTdreJy  parts  of  the  country,  will  in  fome  meafure  re- 
compenfe  them  for  their  trouble  and  Spence,  and  by 
creating  employment  for  the  poor,  leflen  thole  rates 
which  are  now,  in  many  parts  of  England,  fcarce  to  be 

b°The  expence  of  making  thefe  plantations  is  what  mort 
people  are  afraid  of,  fo  would  not  engage  m  .U  but  e 
greateft  of  the  cxpence  is  that  of  fencing  them  from  the 
cattle,  &c.  for  the  other  is  trilling,  as  there  will  be  no 
neceflity  for  preparing  the  ground  to  receive  the  plants, 
and  the  charge  of  plantingan  acreof  land  with  the ^e  plan  b, 
will  not  be  more  than  thirty  (hillings  where  labom  is  dear 
exclufive  of  the  plants,  which  may  be  valued  at  forty 
(hillings  more.  I  have  planted  many  acres  of  land  with 
thele  trees,  which  was  covered  with  heath  and  fui  ze, 
and  have  only  dug  holes  between  to  put  in  the  plants, 
and  afterward  laid  the  heath  or  furze  ,  which  was  cut  upon 
the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  rooots,  to  prevent 
the  ground  drying,  and  few  of  the  plants  have  faded. 
Thefe  plants  were  moil  of  them  four  years  old  from  ked, 
nor  was  there  any  care  taken  to  clean  the  ground  after¬ 
ward,  but  the  whole  left  to  drift,  and  in  five  or  fix  years 
the  pines  have  grown  fo  well,  as  to  over-power  the  heath 

and  furze,  and  deftroy  it.  ,  f 

The  difhnce  which  I  have  generally  planted  thefe 
plants  in  all  large  open  fixations,  was  about  four  feet, 
but  always  irregular,  avoiding  planting  in  rows  as  much 
as  poffible  ;  and  in  the  planting,  the  great  care  is  not  to 
take  up  the  plants  fader  than  they  can  be  planted,  fo  that 
fome  men  have  been  employed  in  digging  up  the  plants, 
Avhile  others  were  planting,  lhofe  who  take  up  the 
plants,  mud  be  looked  after  to  fee  they  do  not  tear  oil 
their  roots,  or  wound  their  bark  ;  and  as  fad  as  they  aie 
taken  up,  their  roots  fhould  be  covered  to  prevent  their 
drying,  and  put  into  their  new  quarters  as  foon  as  poihble. 
In  planting  them,  care  diould- be  had  to  make  me  noles 
large  enough  for  their  roots,  as  alfcr  to  loofen  and  oreak 
the  clods  of  earth,  and  put  the  fined  immediately  about 
their  roots,  then  to  fettle  the  earth  gently  with  the  foot 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  If  thefe  things  are  duly  ob- 
ferved,  and  a  proper  feafon  chofen  for  performing  it,  mere 
•*  will  be  very  little  hazard  of  their  fucceeding  ;  but  I  have 
fecn  fome  plantations  made  with  plants,  which  were 
brought  from  a  great  didance,  and  had  been  fo  clofely 
packed  up,  as  to  caufe  a  heat,  whereby  mod  of  the  plants 
within  had  their  leaves  changed  yellow,  and  few  of  them 
have  grown,  which  has  difeou raged  others  trom  panting, 
not  knowing  the  true  caufe  of  their  failure. 

Affer  the  plantations  are  made,  the  only  care  they  re¬ 
quire  for  five  or  fix  years,  will  be  to  fecure  the  plants 
from  cattle,  hares,  and  rabbits;  for  if  thefe  are  admitted 
to  them,  they  will  make  great  definition  in  a  ihort 
time ;  for  if  the  branches  are  gnawed  by  haresor  rabbits,  it 
will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants,  if  not  deitroy 

them.  ,  ,  ,  ,  „ 

In  about  five  or  fix  years  after  planting,  the  branches 

of  the  young  trees  will  have  met,  and  begin  to  inteslen. 
with  each  other,  therefore  they  will  require  a  little  prun- 
imr;  but  this  muff  be  done  with  great  caution.  1  he 
lower  tier  of  branches  only  fhould  be  cut  ofl  :  this  fhould 
be  performed  in  September,  at  which  time  there  will  be 
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no  danger  of  the  wounds  bleeding  too  much,  and  the  tun 
pentine  will  harden  over  the  wounds  as  the  ieafon  grows 
cold,  fo  will  prevent  the  wet  from  penetrating  of  them. 
Thefe  branches  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  ftemof  the 
plants,  and  care  fhould  he  taken  in  the  doing  ol  this,  nor 
to  break  any  of  the  remaining  branches  of  the  young  trees* 
This  work  fhould  be  repeated  every  other  year,  at  each  . 
time  taking  off  only  the  lower  tier  of  branches  *,  foi  it  the 
plants  are  much  trimmed,  it  will  greatly  retard  their 
growth,  as  it  does  in  general  that  of  all  trees,  but  as 
thefe  trees  never  put  out  any  new  flioots  where  they  aie 
pruned,  fo  they  fuffer  more  from  amputation  than  thole 

which  do. 

In  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  thefe  will  require  no 
more  pruning,  for  their  upper'branches  will  kill  thofe  be¬ 
low  where  they  have  not  air  ;  but  foon  after  this,  if  the 
plants  have  made  good  progrefs,  it  may  be  neccffuy  to 
thin  them  ;  but  this  diould  be  gradually  performed,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  middle  of  the  plantation  mfi,  leading  tie 
outfide  clofe  to  fereen  thofe  within  from  the  cold,  fo  by 
degrees  coming  to  them  at  lad,  whereby  thofe,  wine  1 
were  fird  thinned,  will  have  had  time  to  get  diengtb,  o 
will  not  be  in  danger  of  differing  from  the  admimon  o 
cold  air.  When  thefe  plantations  are  thinned,  the  trees 
fhould  not  be  dug  up  ;  but  their  Items  cutoff  clofe  to  the 
ground,  for  their  roots  never  dioot  again,  hut  decay  in 
the  earth,  fo  there  can  no  harm  ariie  by  leaving  them,  ana 
hereby  the  roots  of  the  remaining  plants  are  not  injures. 
The  trees  which  are  now  cut,  will  be  fit  foi  many  Pul“ 
poles ;  thofe  which  are  ftrait,  will  make  good  putlocks 
for  the  bricklayers,  and  ferve  for  fcaffolding  poles,  fo 
that  there  may  be  as  much  made  by  the  fale  oi  thefe,  as 
will  defray  the  whole  expence  of  the  planting,  and  pro¬ 
bably  intered  for  the  money  into  the  bargain. 

As  the  upright  growth  of  thefe  trees  renders  their  wood, 
the  more  valuable,  they  diould  be  left  pretty  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  whereby  they  will  draw  each  other  up,  and  grow 
very  tall .  I  have  feen  fome  of  tliefe  trees  growing,  whole 
naked  fiems  have  been  more  than  feventy  feet  high,  and 
as  fii-ait  as  a  walking  cane,  and  from  one  of  thele  trees 
there  was  as  many  boards  favved,  as  laid  the  floor  ol  a 
room  near  twenty  feet  fquare.  If  thefe  trees  ai  c  le*t  eig  n 
feet  afunder  each  way,  it  will  be  diffident  room  for  their 
growth  ;  therefore,  if  at  the  fird  thinning  a  fourth  pni> 
of  the  trees  are  taken  away,  the  others  may  dand  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  longer,  by  which  time  they  wid  bo  of  a 
fize  for  making  ladders,  and  dandards  for  lcaffok.mg,  and 
many  other  purpofes;  fo  that  from  this  fale,  as  much  may 
be  made,  as  to  not  only  pay  the  remaining  part  o.  the 
expence  of  planting,  if  any  fhould  be  wanting  m  the 
firlt,  but  rent  for  the  land  with  intered,  and  the  dr.no mg 
trees  for  fortunes  of  younger  children.  This  may  be  de- 


mondrated  by  figures,  and  there  has  been  feveral  ex¬ 
amples  of  late  years,  where  the  profits  have  greatly 
exceeded  what  is  here  mentioned.  Millers  G aid. 

DiR.  .  i  r 

Pitch,  tar,  refin,  and  turpentine,  are  all  made  trom 

thefe  trees  by  a  very  familiar  procefs.  In  the  lpullg 
time,  when  the  fapis  mod  free  in  running,  they  pare  oi; 
the  bark  of  the  pine-tree,  to  make  the  lap  run  down  into 

a  hole  which  they  cut  at  the  bottom  to  receive  it:  m  the 

way,  as  it  runs  down,  it  leaves  a  white  matter  like  cream, 
butalhtle  thicker:  this  is  very  different  from  all  the 
kinds  of  refill  and  turpentine  in  ufe,  and  it  is  generally 
fold  tobeufed  in  the  making  of  flambeaux,  mftcac^m 

3  1  ^  U 
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white  bees  wax.  The  matter  that  is  received  in  the  hole 
at  the  bottom,  is  taken  up  with  ladles,  and  put  in  a  large 
balket ;  a  great  part  of  this  immediately  runs  through, 
and  this  is  the  common  turpentine.  This  is  received  into 
itone  or  earthen  pots,  and  is  ready  for  fale.  The  thicker 
matter,  which  remains  in  the  balket,  they  put  into  a 
a5ern^,c»  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  they 
ailtiJ  this  as  long  as  any  oil  is  feen  fwimming  upon  the 
water ;  this  oil  they  feparate  from  the  furface  in  large 
quantities,  and  this  is  the  common  oil  or  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentme  ;  the  remaining  matter,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ltiJl,  is  common  yellow  refin.  When  they  have  thus 
obtained  all  that  they  can  from  the  fap  of  the  tree,  they 
cut  it  down,  and,  hewing  the  wood  into  billets,  they  fill 
a  pit  dug  in  the  earth  with  thefe  billets,  and,  fettin^  them 
on  fire,  there  runs  from  them,  while  they  are  burning  a 
black  thick  matter;  this  naturally  falls  to  the  bottom?  of 
the  pit,  and  this  is  the  tar.  The  top  of  the  pit  is  covered 
with  tiles,  to  keep  in  the  heat ;  and  there  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  a  little  hole,  out  at  which  the  tar  runs  like  oil :  if 
this  hole  be  made  too  large,  it  fets  the  whole  quantity 
oHhe  tar  on  fire  ;  but,  if  fmall  enough,  it  runs  quietly 

The  tar,  being  thus  made,  is  put  up  in  barrels,  and, 

“  11  be  made  mto  Pitch,  they  put  it  into  large  boil- 
mg  veffels,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it:  it  is  then 
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r  s-  j  -  ,  . -  .  ..  6  J  1L;  it  is  men 

differed  to  boil  a  while,  and,  being  then  let  out,  is 

found,  when  cold,  to  be  what  we  call  pitch.  Phi  If.  Tratif. 
.Numb.  243.  J  J 

PIp,  or  Pep,  a  difeafe  among  poultry,  confifiing  of  a 
white  thin  1km,  or  film,  which  growing  under  the  tip  of 
The  tongue,  hinders  their  feeding.  It  ufually  arifes  from 
their  drinking  puddje-water,  or  eating  filthy  meat ;  and  is 
cured  by  pulling  oft  the  film  Avith  the  fingers,  and  rub¬ 
bing  the  tongue  with  fait. 

PEEU?IbY>  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c.  are 
hforders  in  hcrfes,  though  they  have  fcarce  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  writer  in  farriery  before  Mr.  Gibfon  ;  who, 
by  frequently  examining  the  carcafes  of  dead  horfes,  has 
lound  them  fubjeft  to  the  different  kinds  of  inflammations 
.here  dcicnbetl. 

He  nas  often  difeovered  matter  on  the  pleura  (or  mem¬ 
brane  which  lines  tire  cheft  internally)  making  its  way  in¬ 
to  the  cheft  ;  he  has  found  in  fome  horfes  the  whole  fub- 
L^nce  o  tic  lungs  black,  and  full  of  gangrened  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  others  abfcelfes  of  various  fizes  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
inflammations  in  every  bowel.  He  has  frequently  feen 
Me  b.ood  vefiels  fo  over-loaded,  that  the  blood  has  burft 
out  of  the  fmaller  veffels,  and  run  over  their  carcafl'es  in 
many  places,  while  the  collar-maker  was  fieaing  off  their 
hides,  and  on  cutting  open  the  larger  vefiels,  the  blood 
has  gufhed  out  as  from  a  fountain,  filling  all  the  cavity 
of  toe  body  ;  an  evident  proof,  that  plentiful  evacuations 
had  been  negleded.  In  order  to  diftinguifli  thefe  difor- 
ders  from  others,  we  fhall  deferibe  the  fymptoms  in  Mr. 

A  pleurify  then,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  and  a  peripneumony,  which  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  have  fymptoms  very  much  alike  ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  in  a  pleurify  a  horfe  fhews  great  un- 
eafinefs,  anu  fhifts  about  from  place  to  place  ;  the  fever 
which  at  firft  is  moderate,  rifes  fuddenly  very  high  •  in  the 
beginning  he  often  ftrivestolie  down,  but  ftarts  up  again 
and  frequently  turns  his  head  towards  the 
aftettedfide,  which  has  caufed  many  to  miftake  a  pleuritic 


diforder  for  the  gripes,  this  fign  being  common  to  both, 
though  with  this  difference :  9 

?  tbe  gripes  a  horfe  frequently  lies  down,  and  rolls, 
and  when  they  are  violent,  he  will  alfo  have  convulfive 
twitches,  us  eyes  being  turned  up,  and  bis  limbs  ftretched 

fi nr t p8  7  J6  Ciying.;  his  ears  andfeet  Sometimes  occa- 
nmf  fjf'°  \and  ^on1ietimes  cold  as  ice;  he  falls  into 

T  then,  mt°  CoId  damps>  drives  often  to 
ILale  and  dung,  but  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  ;  which 

fymptoms  generally  continue,  till  he  has  fome  relief:  but 
in  a  pleurify,  a  horfe’s  earsand  feet  are  always  burning-hot, 
his  mouth  parched  and  dry,  his  pulfe  hard  and  quick  ?  even 

mdin^eSrWhen  a6/8  ni?H-  dy,ng’  h5s  fever  is  continued 
and  mcieafing;  and  though  in  the  beginning  he  makes  ma- 

ny  motions  to  lie  down,  yet  afterwards  he  reins  back  as  far 

as  his  cobar  will  permit,  and  makes  not  the  lea  ft  offer 

to  change  his  pofture,  but  Hands  panting  Avith  fliort  Hops, 

down  dirp°fltl0n  t0  cough>  tiU  he  has  relief,  or  drops 

“  In  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  feveral  of  the  fymp- 
toms  are  the  fame,  only  in  the  beginning  he  is  lefs  aAh’e, 
and  never  offers  to  lie  cIoavjj  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
“ft  18  ^ever  is  ftrong,  breathing  difficult,  and  at¬ 
tended  Avith  a  fhort  cough  ;  and  Avhereas  in  a  pleurify,  a 
hoi  fe  s  mouth  is  generally  parched  and  dry,  in  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  when  a  horfe’s  mouth  is  open,  a 
i  oapy  ffime  will  run  out  m  abundance ;  he  gleets  alfo  at 
e  noie  a  reddifh  or  jelloAviffi  Avater,  which  flicks  like 
glue  to  the  infide  of  his  noftrils. 

.  “  In  a  Pleurify,  a  horfe  heaves  and  works  violently  at 
his  flanks,  with  great  reftleffnefs,  and  for  the  moft  part  his 
belly  is  tucked  up  ;  but  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
e  always  fhews  fullnefs,  and  the  Avorking  of  bis  flanks  is 
regular,  except  after  drinking  and  fhifting  his  pofture  : 
and  hia  ears  and  feet  are  for  the  moft  part  cold,  and  often 
m  damp  fweats. 

“  The  cure  of  both  thefe  diforders  is  the  fame.  In  the 
beginning  a  ftrong  horfe  may  lofe  three  quarts  of  blood, 
the  next  tlay  two  quarts  more  ;  and  if  fymptoms  do  not 
abate,  the  bleedings  muft  be  repeated,  a  quart  at  a  time; 
for  it  is  fpeedy,  large,  and  quick  repeated  bleedings  that  are 
m  thefe  caies  chiefly  to  be  depended  on.  But  if  a  horfe 
has  had  any  previous  weaknefs,  or  is  old,  you  muft  bleed 
him  in  lefs  quantities,  and  oftener.  Mr.  Gibfon  recom¬ 
mends  rowels,  on  each  fide  the  breaft,  and  one  on  the 
belly  ;  and  a  bliftermg  ointment  to  be  rubbed  all  over  his 
bnlket  upon  the  foremoft  ribs. 

The  diet  and  medicines  ffiould  be  both  cooling,  at¬ 
tenuating,  relaxing,  and  diluting  ;  and  the  horfe  fliould 
have  warm  mafties,  and  plenty  of  Avater  or  gruel.  The 
following  balls  may  be  given  thrice  a  day. 

“  Take  of  Spermaceti  and  nitre,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
oil  of  anileed  thirty  drops  ;  honey  enough  to  make 
a  ball. 

“  ,A  V'™  °f  barley-water,  in  which  figs  and  liquorice- 
root  have  been  boded,  fliould  be  given  after  each  ball  ;  to 
which  the  juice  of  lemons  may  be  added  ,  and  if  the  lungs 
are  greatly  oppreffed  with  a  dry  fhort  cough,  two  or  ‘ 
three  horns  full  of  the  decodion  may  he  given  three  or 
our  times  a  day,  with  four  fpoonfuls  of  honey  and  fin- 
feed  oil.  A  ftrong  aecoftion  of  the  rattle-fnake  root  is 
alfo  much  recommended  in  pleuritic  diforders,  and  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two  quarts  a  day,  fAveetened 
with  honey.  It  remarkably  attenuates  the  blood,  and  dif- 
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perfes  the  inflammation,  and  in  fome  parts  is  deemed  a 
fpecific  for  this  complaint. 

“  An  emollient  cl  yfter  fhould  be  injected  once  a  day, 
to  which  may  be  added  two  ounces  of  nitre,  or  cream  o7 
tartar. 

“  In  two  or  three  days  he  will  probably  run  at  the  nofe, 
and  begin  to  feed  ;  but  fhould  he  not,  and  continue  hot 
and  ihort  breathed,  you  muft  bleed  him  again,  and  give 
the  following  clyfter : 

“  Take  fenna  and  marfhmallows,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
fennel  and  bay-berries,  each  one  ounce :  boil  in 
five  pints  of  water  to  two  quarts,  pour  off  the 
clear,  and  add  four  ounces  of  purging  lalts,  two 
or  three  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  half  a  pint  of 
1  infeed,  or  any  common  oil. 

“  It  by  thefe  means  be  grows  cooler,  and  his  pain  mo¬ 
derates,  repeat  the  clyfter  the  next  day,  unlefs  it  worked 
too  much  ;  then  intermit  a  day  ;  and  when  he  comes 
to  eat  fealded  bran  and  picked  bay,  leave  off  the  balls, 
and  continue  only  the  deco£lion,  with  now  and  then  a 
clyfter. 

“  But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  a  horfe  feldom  gets  the 
better  of  thefe  diforders,  unlefs  he  has  relief  in  a  few 
days ;  for  if  the  inflammation  is  not  checked  in  that 
time,  it  ufually  terminates  in  a  gangrene,  or  collection 
of  matter,  which  for  want  of  expectoration,  foon  fuft'o- 
cates  him. 

“  But  as  pleuritic  diforders  ar,e  apt  to  leave  a  taint  on 
the  lungs,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  of  the  horfe’s  exer- 
cife  and  feeding,  which  fhould  be  light  and  open  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Thus  a  quartern  of  bran  fealded,  with  a 
fpoonful  of  honey  and  flour  of  brimftone,  may  be  given 
every  day,  with  two  or  three  fmall  feeds  of  oats,  fprink- 
led  with  chamber-lye.  Inltead  of  the  bran,  for  a  change, 
give  about  a  quart  of  barley  fealded  in  a  double  infufion  of 
hot  water,  that  it  may  be  foftened,  and  the  water  given 
to  drink.  His  exercife  fhould  be  gradual,  in  an  open 
air  and  fair  weather  ;  and  when  his  ftrength  is  recovered, 
a  gentle  purge  or  two  fhould  be  given  ;  that  of  rhubarb, 
when  it  can  be  afforded,  is  belt,  or  the  purging  drink  al¬ 
ready  recommended  for  this  purpofe. 

“  There  is  alfo  an  external  pleurify,  or  inflammation  of 
the  mufcles  between  the  ribs,  which  when  not  properly 
treated,  proves  the  foundation  of  that  diforder,  called 
the  cheft-foundcr  ;  for  if  the  inflammation  is  not  dif- 
perfed  in  time,  and  the  vifeid  blood  and  juices  fo  atte¬ 
nuated  by  internal  medicines,  that  a  free  circulation  is 
obtained  ;  fuch  a  ftiffnefs  and  inactivity  will  remain  on 
thefe  parts,  as  will  not  eafily  be  removed,  and  which 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  cheft-founder. 

“  The  ligns  of  this  inflammation,  or  external  pleurify, 
are  a  ftiffnefs  of  the  body,  fhoulders,  and  fore-legs  ; 
attended  fometimes  with  a  ihort  dry  cough,  and  a 
ihrinking  when  handled  in  thofe  parts. 

“  Bleeding,  foft  peCtorals,  attenuants,  and  gentle  purges 
are  the  internal  remedies  ;  and  externally  the  parts  af¬ 
fected  may  be  bathed  with  equal  parts  of  fpirit  of  fal 
armoniac,  and  ointment  of  marfhmallows,  or  oil  of  cha¬ 
momile. 

Thele  outward  inflammations  frequently  fall  into  the 
infule  of  the  fore  leg,  and  fometimes  near  tire  {boulder  ; 
forming  abfeeffes,  which  terminate  the  diforder. 

The  membrane  which  feparates  the  lungs,  and  more 
particularly  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  is  often  alfo  in- 


lamed  ;  which  is  fcarce  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  pleu¬ 
rify,  only  in  this,  that  when  the  midriff  is  greatly  in¬ 
flamed,  the  horie  will  fometimes  bejaw-fet,  and  his  mouth 
fo  much  clofed,  that  nothing  can  he  got  in  :  but  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  is  the  fame.”  Bartlett's  Farriery ,  page  51. 

PLOUGH,  a  well  known  machine  for  breaking  up  the 
ground.  AU  MrrojuWAy  #  ^PfrtlL , 

The  advantage  of  digging  with  the  fpade,  or  fuch  other 
inftrument,  very  naturally  led  men  to  the  invention  of 
the  plough,  a  greatly  more  expeditious  way  of  doing  the 
fame  thing;  that  is,  cutting  and  breaking  the  earth  into 
fmall  pieces  ;  but  in  this  the  fpade  has  the  advantage  of  the 
common  plough,  as  it  goes  deeper,  and  divides  the  earth 
more  minutely  ;  but  the  improvement  of  the  common 
plough  into  the  four-co altered  one,  fhews  that  it  is  eaiy 
to  make  the  plough  perform  this  office  as  much  better,  as 
it  ufually  does  it  worfe  than  the  fpade. 

The  plough  deferibed  by  Virgil  had  no  coulter  ;  and  at 
this  time,  the  ploughs  of  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France,  have 
none  ;  and  the  ploughs  in  Greece,  and  in  the  eaftern  na¬ 
tions  in  general,  are  of  the  fame  kind.  Neither  is  it  in¬ 
deed  polhble  to  ufe  a  coulter  in  fuch  a  plough  ;  becaufe 
the  lliare  does  not  cut  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  horizon¬ 
tally,  but  obliquely:  in  going  one  way  it  turns  off  the 
furrow  to  the  right-hand,  but  in  coming  back  it  turns 
it  oft'  to  the  left;  therefore  if  it  had  a  coulter,  it  muft  be 
on  the  wrong  fide  every  other  furrow. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  in  thofe  who  fay  that  Virgil’s 
plough  had  two  earth-boards,  for  it  really  had  none  at  all ; 
but  the  fhare  itfelf  always  going  obliquely,  ferved  inftead 
of  an  earth-board  ;  and  two  ears,  which  were  the  corners 
of  a  piece  of  wood  lying  under  the  fhares,  did  the  office 
of  ground-wrifts.  This  fafhion  of  the  plough  continues 
to  this  day  in  thofe  countries  ;  and  in  Languedoc  this  fort 
of  plough  performs  tolerably  well  when  the  ground  is  fine, 
and  makes  a  fhift  to  break  up  light  land.  This  is  the  fort 
of  land  that  is  common  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  arable  lands 
about  Rome,  being  never  fuffered  to  be  fallow  fo  long  as 
to  come  to  turf :  this  plough  fucceeds  very  well  in  fuch 
places,  but  it  would  be  wholly  impoffible  to  turn  up  what 
in  England  we  call  ftrong  land,  with  it. 

The  Englifh  ploughs  are  therefore  different  from  thefe, 
as  the  foil  is  different.  Our  ploughs,  where  Avell  made, 
cutoff  the  furrow  at  the  bottom  horizontally  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  it  being  as  thick  on  the  land  fide  as  "on  the  furrow 
fide,  the  ploughs  cannot  break  it  oft'  from  the  whole  land 
|  at  fuch  a  thicknefs,  being  fix  times  greater  than  what  the 
;  eaftern  ploughs  have  to  break  oft',  and  for  this  purpofe  it 
1  muft  have,  of  neceflity,  a  coulter  to  cut  it  off:  by  this 
means  the  furrow  is  turned  perfectly  whole,  and  no  part 
of  the  turf  of  it  is  broken  ;  and  if  it  lie  long  without  new- 
turning,  the  grafs  from  the  edges  willfpread,  and  form  a 
new  turf  on  the  other  iide,  which  was  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  before  the  turning;  but  is  now  become  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  will  foon  become  greener  with  grafs  than 
it  was  before  ploughing. 

If  whole,  ftrong,  turfy  furrows  are  ploughed  crofs  ways, 
as  is  too  commonly  praCtifed,  the  coulter  cannot  eafily 
cut  them  ;  becaufe,  being  loofe  underneath,  they  do  not 
make  a  proper  refiftance  or  preffure  againft  its  edge,  but 


are  apt  to  be  drawn  on  heaps,  and  turned  in  all  directions. 


but  without  cutting. 


Some  of  our  ploughs  have  heavy  drags,  with  long  iron 
.  tines  in  them  ;  and  though  thefe  broken  pieces  of  furrows, 
being  now  loofer  than  before,  require  keener  edges  to  cut 
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them,  thefe  tines  have  no  edges  at  all.  Thus  the  clods  o( 
earth  are  tolled  into  heaps  again,  and  the  furface  left 
bare  between  them,  and  great  labour  and  expence  is  ufed 
to  very  little  purpofe :  all  this  is  owing  to  the  one  coul¬ 
ter. 

If  the  foil  be  {hallow,  it  may  be  broken  up  with  a  nar¬ 
row  furrow,  which  will  the  fooner  be  brought  into  tilth  ; 
but  if  it  be  a  deep  foil,  the  furrows  mult  be  proportionally 
enlarged,  or  elfe  a  great  part  of  the  good  mould  will  be 
left  unmoved,  and  fo  be  loft.  The  deeper  the  land  is,  the 
worfe  it  is  broke  by  one  coulter  ;  that  is,  it  is  broke  into 
larger  furrows,  and  it  requires  fuch  repeated  labour  to 
conquer  this,  that,  often,  the  heft  land  will  fcarcely  pay 
the  tillage. 

This  gives  an  opportunity  to  fervants'  to  cheat  their 
mafters.  They  plough  fuch  deep  land  with  a  fmall  fur¬ 
row,  and  {hallow,  to  the  end,  that  the  turf  and  furrows 
may  be  broken  the  fooner,  and  the  fuperficiai  part  made 
fine.  They  pretend  the  plough  will  go  deeper  the  next 
time  ;  but  this  is  never  the  cafe. 

This  fort  of  land  muft  not  be  ploughed  the  fecond  time 
in  wet  weather ;  for  this  will  caufe  the  weeds  to  multiply, 
and  the  earth  will  be  formed  into  thick  and  heavy  clods 
where  trodden  :  and  in  dry  weather,  the  refiftance  of  the 
untouched  earth  below,  and  the  flight  preflure  of  the 
plough  above,  will  always  be  reafons  why  the  plough  will 
enter  no  deeper  the  fecond  time  than  it  did  the  firft. 

Another  way  to  conquer  ftrong  turf,  is  to  plough  it 
up  firft  with  a  breaft  plough,  very  thin  ;  and  when  the 
fwerd  is  rotten,  then  it  is  to  be  ploughed  to  the  proper 
depth  :  but  this  method  is  liable  to  great  objections  ;  it  is 
Very  troublefome  and  expenfive,  and  if  the  turf  be  pared 
oft  in  the  winter,  or  early  in  fpring,  it  is  a  chance  but 
the  rains  come  on,  and  fet  it  to  growing  fafter  than  before: 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  pared  later  in  the  year,  though 
the  turf  be  thoroughly  killed  by  the  fucceeding  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  yet  the  time  is  loft,  and  the  farmer  lofes  the  lowing 
feafon  for  wheat,  which  is  the  proper  corn  for  fuch  ftrong 
land. 

Paring  Plough,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  for  paring  off  the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  order 
to  its  being  burnt.  See  the  article  Burn-Baking. 

One  of  the  beft  and  fimpleft  inftruments  of  this  kind  is 
that  which  Mr.  Bradley  gives,  with  the  following  deferip- 
tion. 

Fron  A  to  A,  Fig.  i.  Plate  XXI.  is  the  plough-beam, 
about  feven  feet  long,  mortifed  and  pinioned  into  the 
block  B,  which  is  of  clean  timber,  without  knots.  CC 
are  the  (heaths  or  ftandards,  made  flat  on  the  in  fide,  to 
clofe  equally  with  the  paring-plate,  and  be  faftened  to  it 
with  a  bolt  and  key  on  each  fide,  as  is  marked  at  D. 

E  is  the  paring  plate  of  iron  laid  with  fteel,  about 
four  inches  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  as  the  bufinefs  may  require.  This  plate  muft  be 
made  to  cut  on  the  fides,  which  are  bolted  to  the  ftand¬ 
ards,  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  part. 

FF  are  twb  iron  braces,  to  keep  the  ftandards  from 
giving  way.  Thefe  ftandards  muft  be  mortifed  near  their 
outfides,  and  through  the  block. 

GG  are  the  plough  handles,  which  muft  be  fixed  flope- 
wife  between  the  beam  and  the  ftandards. 

The  pin-holes  in  the  beam,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  make 
this  plough  cut  more  or  lefs  deep,  by  fixing  the  wheels 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  paring-plate,  (hould  not  be 
above  two  inches  afunder. 
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Ritheram ,  or  Patent  Plough,  the  name  of  a  plough 
very  fimple  in  its  conftruCtion,  eafily  worked,  and  there¬ 
fore  deferves  the  hulbandman’s  particular  attention. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  XXI.  reprefents  the  left  or  land  fide  of 
this  plough,  of  which  AB  is  the  beam,  CD  the  fheath, 
EBD  the  main  handle,  FR,  the  fmaller  handle,  GH  the 
coulter,  KI  the  fock  or  {hare,  NP  the  bridle,  S  the  fly*- 
band,  ML  a  piece  of  wood  in  place  of  a  head.  The 
forms  of  all  thefe  different  parts,  as  they  appear  on  this 
fide  of  the  plough,  are  here  reprefented,  and  their  fizes 
and  diftances  may  be  meafured  by  the  annexed  fcale  of 
feet  and  inches. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  the  right-hand  fide  of  this  plough, 
with  all  the  parts  that  can  be  feen  on  that  fide,  in  which 
TV  is  the  mould-board,  See. 

Fig.  4.  {hews  the  under  part  of  this  plough  turned  up, 
in  which  maybe  feen  thefhape  and  fize  of  the  {hare,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  fixed  on  the  {heath,  mould- 
board,  and  ground-reft,  with  the  angle  which  they 
make. 

Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  hind-part  of  the  plough,  in  which 
are  feen  the  two  handles  EF,  with  the  hinder-part  of  the 
mould-board  VT,  and  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  place  of 
the  head  LM,  in  their  proper  fhapes  and  fizes  by  the 
fcale. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  an  upper  view  of  this  plough,  as  it 
appears  while  it  works,  with  the  bridle  NP  extended,  the 
mould-board  TV,  fixed  in  its  proper  pofition,  and  all  the 
other  parts  as  they  appear  in  this  fituation,  in  their  feveral 
fhapes  and  fizes  according  to  the  fcale. 

Fig.  7.  is  the  upper  part  of  the  fock  or  fhare. 

Fig.  8.  fhews  the  opening  of  the  {hare,  as  it  is  fixed  on 
the  end  of  the  fheath  and  mould-board. 

Fig,  9.  is  a  perfoe£tive  view  of  the  bridle. 

The  whole  of  this  plough  {hould  be  made  of  afh  or 
elm  ;  the  irons  {hould  be  fteeled  and  well  tempered  ;  and 
that  part  of  the  plough  which  is  under  ground  in  tilling, 
{hould  be  covered  with  plates  of  iron. 

The  difference  betwixt  this  and  the  common  ploughs, 
feems  to  confift  in  the  bridle  at  the  end  of  the  beam, 
by  which  the  ploughman  can  give  the  plough  more  or 
lefs  land  by  the  notches  at  N  in  Fig.  4,  and  6.  or  make 
it  cut  deeper  or  fhallower  by  the  holes  at  P  in  Fig.  2, 
and  3.  in  the  coulter  and  fhare,  which  are  made  and 
fet  fo  as  to  cut  off  the  new  furrow  without  tearing: : 
and  in  the  mould-board,  which  is  fo  fhaped  at  firft 
to  raife  a  little,  and  then  gradually  turn  over  the 
new  cut  furrow  with  very  little  refiftance.  But  the 
greateft  advantage  of  all  is,  it  being  fo  eafy  of  draught, 
that  it  will  do  double  the  work  of  any  common  plough, 
as  experience  has  proved  ;  and,  with  only  one  man  and  , 
two  horfes,  will  perform,  even  in  ftiff  land,  as  much  as 
two  men  and  fix  horfes  can  do  in  a  moderately  light  foil 
with  any  of  the  wheeled  ploughs  generally  ufed,  or  in¬ 
deed  known  in  this  country,  where  their  great  defeat 
is,  that  they  are  too  complex,  and  weigh  too  much  upon 
the  fore-errriage,  fo  that  the  fri6tion  of  their  wheels 
becomes  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  draught:  for  the 
beft  plough  certainly  is  that  which  is  the  moft  fimple  in 
its  make  and  tackle  ;  which  requires  the  leaf!  ftrength 
to  draw  it,  in  proportion  to  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  foil ; 
which  can  be  made  always  to  cut  to  a  proper  depth  ; 
and  which,  by  the  fhape  of  its  mould-board,  is  beft 
adapted  to  turn  the  furrow  upfide  down.  The  principle 
of  the  Kentifti  plough,  with  the  Ihifting  mould-board, 

is, 
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is  very  good,  where  the  land  is  dry,  and  will  admit  of 

11  Meflieurs  de  Chateauvieux  and  Duhamel,  ever  ftudious 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  have  endeavoured 
to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies  m  wheeled  ploughs,  by 
the  following  improvements,  which,  with  their  uiual 
fnirit  of  univerfal  benevolence,  they  have  molt  obliging¬ 
ly  communicated  to  the  world.  We  fhall  begin  with 
the  invention  of  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen,  becaute 
it  was  rather  prior,  in  point  of  time,  to  that  of  M.  Uu- 

The  fore-part  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  plough  is  com - 
►pofed  of  a  wheel  thirty-two  inches  in  diameter,  which  may 
be  extended  to  thirty-four  inches,  or  reduced  to  thirty  : 
but  to  fall  fhort  of,  or  to  exceed  thefe  mea fares,  would 
be  attended  with  inconveniencies.  This  wheel  may  be 
made  very  light,  efpecially  if  it  be  encircled  with  a  thin 
hooo  of  iron.  The  plough  ltfelf  is  repre,ented  m  1  iate 
XXII.  Fig.  i,  T  and  3,  where  Fig.  2.  is  the  plan,  and 

Fig.  1.  the  profile.  , ,  .  ^ 

The  frame  in  which  the  wheel  is  placed,  is  formed  by  two 
(hafts  AB  CD,  Fig.  2.  diftant  from  each  other  eighteen 
inches,  from  infide  to  inf.de  ,  which  fixes  the  length  of  the 
nave  of  the  wheel.  Thefe  fhafts  are  four  feet  eight  inches 
long,  and  may  be  reduced  to  four  feet  four  inches,  by 
(hortening  them  at  the  ends  C  and  A.  They  sue  about 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  fquare  :  but  the  edges  fhould  be 
rounded  off.  Thefe  two  pieces  are  fattened  together  by 
the  two  crofs  ttaves  EF,  GH,  which  are  two  inches  and 
a  half  wide,  and  about  an  inch  thick.  They  are  riveted 
to  one  of  the  fhafts,  at  E  and  G,  where  they  are  not  to 
be  loofened  at  all ;  and  at  their  other  ends  F  and  H,  the 
fliaft  mutt  be  moveable,  fo  as  to  be  ta.cen  oft,  to  let  ' t  ie 
two  crofs  ttaves  through  two  mortifes  in  the  beam  IK  of 
the  plough;  after  which  the  fliaft  CD  is  put  m  its  place, 
and  fixed  with  two  iron  pins,  a,  b.  Between  the  two 
(hafts  is  placed  the  wheel  LM,  the  nave  of  which  is 
pierced  through  its  center,  with  a  hole  proportioned  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  iron  pin  or  fpindle  NO,  which  ferves  for 
an  axle-tree,  and  is  reprefented  by  the  two  pricked  lines. 
This  fpindle,  or  axle-tree,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  ought  not  to  projeft  beyond 
theoutfideof  the  fhafts,  left  it  fhould  lay  hold  of  or  hurt 
the  ftalks  of  the  corn,  when  this  plough  is  ufed  for  tir- 
ring  the  earth  between  the  rows  in  the  New  Hufbandry, 
as  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  mentioned.  To  fix 
it  at  N,  that  end  is  flattened,  and  bent  over  the  fliaft  to 
the  middle  of  its  upper  fide,  where  it  is  fattened  at  d,  by 
a  final  1  pin  driven  through  it  and  the  fliaft. 

On  the  upper  furface  of  each  of  the  fhafts,  at  the  ends 
A  and  C,  are  the  hooks  A  C,  to  which  the  harnefs  is 
fattened  :  and  at  the  other  ends  B  and  D,  are  two  rings, 
the  ufe  of  which  will  be  explaineu  hereaftei  • 

The  (hafts  AB,  CD,  Ihould  be  pierced  with  four  or 
five  holes,  to  fetthe  wheel  more  or  lefs  forward  or  back¬ 
ward,  in  order  to  make  the  plough  ftrike  more  or  le  s 
deep  into  the  earth,  as  maybe  feen  in  Fig  1.  at  a,  c, 
and  d.  The  fame  holes  are  indicated  by  the  pricked  lines 
on  the  two  fhafts  of  Fig.  2.  from  A  to  N,  and  from  C 

The  hind  part  of  this  plough  confifts  of  the  beam  IK, 
Fig.  1,  and  2.  the  ground-reft  CD,  Fig.  . 1.  ^,cn  !s  c°' 
vered  by  the  fhare  LD  ;  the  handles  KP,  KQ »  F  »g-  2* 
and  KP,'  Fig.  1.  the  (heat  EF,  Fig.  J.  of  which  pait  is 


pricked  in  Fig.  1.  and  the  end  appears  at  X  in  Fig.  2.  the 
mould-board  RS,  Fig  2.  part  of  which  is  feen  at  N  m 
Fig.  1.  the  coulter  GH,  Fig.  1.  and  T\  ,  Fig.  2.  and 
the  fliare  LD,  Eig.  J  •  part  of  which  is  feen  at  m 

1  *  The*  beam  is  four  feet  eight  inches  long,  exclufive  of 
the  tenon  which  traverfes  the  handles.  Three  inches  and 
a  quarter  fquare  are  very  fufiicient  in  its  thickefc  part, 
which  is  from  X  to  V,  Fig.  2.  The  mortifes  in  the  beam, 
which  are  under  g,  b9  and  through  which  the  two  crois- 
ftaves  EF,  GH,  are  flipt,  fhould  be  fo  fitted,  that  the  crofs- 
ftaves  may  not  fhakeor  he  loofe  in  them,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  beam  fhould,  by  their  help,  flip  with  eafe  over 
the  crofs-ftaves,  either  to  the  right  towards  EG,  or  to  the 
left  towards  FH,  according  as  the  intended  ploughing  may 
require.  The  beam  fhould  be  fattened,  either  by  two 
nuts  ferewed  on  at  iw,  »,  which  will  fix  it -tight  to  the. 
crofs-ftaves  EF,  GH ;  or  by  two  iron  pins  ttuck  through 
the  holes  p  and  q  in  the  two  crofs-ftaves,  one  to  the  right 
in  the  crofs  ftaff  EF,  and  the  other  to  the  left  in  the  crofs- 
ftaff  GH.  Thefe  pins  will  keep  the  beam  Heady  in  its 

*  The  lower  part  of  the  ground-reft  fhould  be  fomewhat 
concave,  as  is  reprefented  at  CD,  Fig.  4.  in  order  to  leffea 

its  fritftion  againft  the  earth. 

The  beam  IK,  Fig.  1.  and  the  ground-reft  CD,  are 
faftened  together  by  the  fheat  FE,  and  the  handles  IK, 
both  of  which  laft  are  riveted  to  the  ground- reft  by  two 
ftrong  iron  pins,  the  heads  of  which  are  feen  at  g  and  b  ; 
and  to  the  beam,  as  alfo  to  the  tenon  of  the  beam  which 
traverfes  the  handles  at  «,  n ;  and  by  the  two  wqdges, 
p,  0 ,  and  q,  another  ufe  of  which  will  be  explained  here- 

Wood  naturally  crooked  is  beft  to  make  the  handles  of, 
that  they  may  he  all  of  one  piece,  which  fhould  be  10. 
difpofed,  that  one  third  of  the  fpace  between  the  two  han¬ 
dles,  fhould  be  left  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  two  other 
thirds  on  the  right  fide,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  plowman  s 
walking  in  the  furrow.  This  difpofition  is  fliewed  in 
Fie.  2.  in  which  a  line  e,f,  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
beam,  between  the  two  handles,  gives  to  the  left  fide  a 
third  P/,  of  the  diftance  PQjretween  the  two  handles,  and 

the  two  other  thirds /Qjo  the  other  fide. 

For  want  of  wood  naturally  bent  to  a  proper  fhape, 
thefe  handles  may  be  made  of  two  pieces  firmly  riveted 
and  faftened  together  ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  the  plowman,  the  whole  ipace  between  the  han¬ 
dles  may  be  on  the  right-fide,  as  in  b  ig.  6- 

The  fheat  EF,  Fig.  1.  fhould  be  very  ftrong, y  and 
clofely  faftened  by  its  tenon  to  the  ground-reft,  at  g.  An 
intelligent  workman  will  eafily  make  it  of  a  proper  fize, 
which  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and  a  full  inch 
thick.  The  inclining  of  this  piece  with  the  ground-reft, 
gives  it  greater  ftrength  to  refill,  than  if  it  was,  faftened 

to  it  at  right  angles.  ,  ,  r»c  t-  „  j  a? 

The  mould-board,  reprefented  by  RS,  Fig.  2.  and  Ab, 
Fig.  7.  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-one  inches  long,,  and  ten 
inches  high  or  deep.  It  ought  to  be  placed  as  in  Fig.  b, 
where  its  end  A  forms  an  acute  angle,  terminating  at  the 
junaion  of  the  fin  of  the  fliare:  its  other  end  B  extends 
beyond  the  length  of  the  ground-reft,  againft  winch  it 
fhould  incline,  in  fuch  manner  that,  fuppofmg  the  gioum 
reft  to  be  lengthened  out  as  far  as  C,  the  line  '' 

be  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  long,  reckoning 
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fartheft  lateral  furface  of  the  ground-reft  to  the  fartheft 
lateral  furface  of  the  mould-board,  which,  being  thus 
placed,  will  form  the  width  of  a  furrow. 

The  lower  part  of  this  mould-board  is  Hoped  a  little 
inward,  as  is  expreffed  by  the  {hade  in  Fig.  7:  and  the 
part  b  Fig.  7,  fhould  jet  out  at  lead  two  inches  beyond 
the  part  a.  To  this  end,  the  mould-board  fhould  be 
made  of  a  plank  about  three  inches  thick,  which  will  bear 
being  fcooped  on  one  fide  and  rounded  off  on  the  other, 
in  order  to  give  it  the  concavity  without,  and  the  con¬ 
vexity  within,  reprefented  in  Fig.  3.  and  7. 

The  mould-board  fhould  be  well  faftened,  to  prevent 
its  being  difplaced  by  the  refiftance  of  the  earth.  The 
upright  piece  CD  Fig.  7,  which  joins  to  the  handles  at  its 
end  1),  and  to  the  mould-board  at  its  other  end  C,  fup- 
ports  it  ftrongly.  It  is  highly  neceffary  to  cover  the  part 
of  the  mould-board  which  bears  upon  the  earth,  with  a 
thin  plate  of  iron,  in  order  to  preferve  it ;  for  otherwife 
it  would  foon  be  worn  out. 

The  coulter  GH,  Fig.  1.  fhould  be  made  of  good  iron 
well  fteeled.  A  notch  is  cut  in  the  beam  to  receive  it,  as 
in  Fig.  9  and  10  ;  and  as  the  corners  of  that  notch,  C 
and  B,  again!!:  which  the  coulter  bears  hardeft  when  the 
plough  works,  wrould  foon  be  worn  away  if  the  wood  was 
left  bare,  it  is  proper  to  fecure  them  with  two  fmall  pieces 
bf  iron  AB,  CD,  about  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs,  ferewed  on  with  flat-headed  ferews.  Thefe  pieces 
of  iron  will  keep  the  coulter  fteady  in  its  place. 

The  coulter  fhould  be  pierced  with  feveral  holes  from 
E  to  F,  Fig.  10,  to  take  it  higher  up,  or  let  it  lower 
down,  as  occafion  may  require.  It  is  faftened  to  the 
beam,  which  is  pierced  at  E,  Fig.  9,  by  a  ftrong  iron  pin 
with  a  fquare  flat  head,  which  is  let  into  the  beam  and 
lies  even  with  it,  as  in  Fig.  10.  The  other  end  of  this 
pin,  E,  Fig.  10,  is  a  fcrew',  fitted  with  its  nut,  by  which 
the  coulter  is  faftened  tight  to  the  beam.  Upon  this 
fcrew  hangs  the  handle  A,  Fig.  1.  -which  ferves  to 
turn  it,  and  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  key  that  faftens  on 
the  nuts  of  the  iron  pins  which  fecure  the  fhare.  By  this 
means,  the  key  to  turn  the  ferews  is  always  carried  with 
the  plough. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  coulters  weigh  but  five  or  fix 
pounds  a- piece  at  moft,  and  frequently  not  more  than 
three  pounds. 

He  places  his  coulter  fo  that  its  point  G,  Fig.  1.  pro- 
jedls  about  an  inch  beyond  the  outfide  of  the  fhare  LC. 

Fig*  12  reprefents  the  fhape  of  the  fhare,  with  its  di¬ 
mensions,  as  do  alfo  Fig.  13  and  14.  The  point  of  this 
fhould  b&  made  of  good  fteel,  and  the  reft  of  good  iron, 
neither  too  foft,  nor  too  high  tempered,  that  it  may  not 
be  fubjedl  to  break  or  bend.  The  tail  of  the  fhare,  AB, 
Fig.  1 2,  fhould  be  thickeft  from  A  to  C,  becaufe  that  is 
the  part  which  bears  the  greateft  ftrefs.  Its  thicknefs  di-  ; 
minifhes  gradually  toB,  where  the  fhare  is  faftened  to  the 
ground-reft.  This  tail  is  pierced  with  two  round  holes  at 
A  and  B,  P  ig.  13,  through  which  are  put  the  iron  pins 
DE,  FG,  Fig.  12.  which  have  fquare  flat  heads,  lying 
even  with  the  tail  of  the  fhare.  Thefe  pins  pafs  through 
the  ground-reft,  where  they  are  faftened  on  the  other  fide 
by  the  nuts  EG.  A  third  round  hole  may  be  added  at  x, 
Fig.  13,  in  order  to  fallen  the  fhare  ftill  more  firmly  to 
the  ground- reft,  with  a  fhort  flat  headed  fcrew. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux  has  likewife  made  fome  ploughs 
with  the  round  holes  <?£,  Fig.  13,  near  A  and  B  ;  that 
the  iron  pins  DE,  FG,  Fig.  12,  might  not  traverfe  the 
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tenons  of  the  fheat  and  handles;  and  inftead  of  thofe  iron 
pins,  he  has  riveted  them  with  wooden  pins,  and  found 
them  keep  the  whole  tighter  together  than  the  iron  ones. 

To  the  left  fide  of  the  plough  fhould  be  faftened  the 
thin  board  N,  Fig.  1  and  7,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  earth  from  tumbling  over  between  the  fhare  and 
the  mould-board.  As  plowing  wears  the  point  of  the 
fhare,  though  it  will  not  hurt  this  fo  much  as  it  does  that 
of  the  common  plough,  itmuflbe  new  pointed  from  time 
to  time,  always  obferving  to  make  the  point  incline  a  lit¬ 
tle  towards  the  earth,  as  is  reprefented  by  the  pricked 
line  DL,  Fig.  1  ;  that  the  fhare  may  fcarcely  touch  the 
ground  at  any  other  part  than  D  and  L,  in  order  to  leffcn  • 
the  frittion. 

The  hind  part  of  the  plough,  thus  formed,  is  joined  to 
the  fore  carriage,  by  running  the  crofs  ftaves  EF,  GH, 
Fig.  2.  through  the  mortifes  of  the  beams,  gh ;  and  is 
fixed  there,  either  by  the  ferews  tn  77,  or  the  pins  y>,  q. 
The  traces  of  the  firft  and  fecond  horfe  are  faftened  to  the 
hooks  AC  ;  and  if  a  third  horfe  be  uled,  the  traces  of  that 
third  horfe  are  faftened  to  thofe  of  the  fecond.  Horfes 
will  do  better  for  this  plough,  than  oxen,  uniefs  thefe  laft 
have  been  ufed  to  be  harneffed  one  before  the  other. 

The  plough  thus  equipped,  may  eafily  be  carried  to  the 
field,  if  its  hind  part  is  laid  upon  the  little  carriage  2EW, 
Fig.  2.  confifting  of  an  iron  axle-tree  FEW,  two  final! 
wheels  ki ,  Ir ,  and  the  two  pieces  B r,  Dv,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  the  hooks  B  and  D.  Thefe  wheels  are  about 
twenty-one  inches,  or  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  three 
feet  fix  inches,  or  even  four  feet  afunder.  They  are  very 
light,  having  but  a  fmall  weight  to  bear.  The  hooks  of 
thefe  two  pieces  Br,  Dt/,  are  inferted  in  the  rings  B  antfD 
at  the  end  of  the  fhafts  ;  and  by  this  means  the  plough 
will  be  carried  upon  three  wheels,  of  which  Fig.  1  and  2 
fhew  fufficiently  the  arrangement  and  ufe.  Fig.  5,  {hews 
the  Hope  that  fhould  be  given  to  the  upper  furface  of  the 
middle  of  the  axle-tree  of  this  fmall  carriage,  on  which 
the  reft  of  the  plough  is  to  be  loaded  in  order  to  remove 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  that  the  ground-reft  and 
other  pieces  may  lie  flat  and  fteady  upon  it. 

To  open  the  firft  furrow  with  this  plough,  the  wheel 
muft  be  placed  at  the  laft  hole,  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  fhafts.  This  makes  the  fhare  incline  the  more,  and 
confequently  cut  the  deeper.  But  as  it  would  be  fome- 
what  troublefome  to  change  the  pofltion  of  the  wheel,  at 
every  firft  cut  of  the  plough,  a  very  little  attention  will  • 
remedy  that  inconvenience.  It  is  only  inclining  the  handles 
of  the  plough  to  the  right  or  left,  inftead  of  holding  them 
even.  The  whole  plough  will  incline  with  the  handles, 
and  the  fhare  will  then  enter  into  the  ground  with  eafe, 
and  open  the  firft  furrow.  The  other  furrows  are  plowed 
without  any  fort  of  difficulty  ;  and  for  them,  the  plough 
is  to  beheld  even,  or  inclined  but  very  little,  either  to  the 
right-hand  or  the  left,  as  the  fituation  of  the  land  may 
require. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux  generally  refts  the  beam  on  the 
left-hand  fide  of  the  fore-carriage.  It  is  eafy  to  place  it 
fo  as  to  leave  whatever  diftance  is  thought  proper  between 
the  outmoft  row  of  corn  and  the  furrow  that  is  adlually 
plowing. 

The  forwarder  the  wheel  is  fet,  the  deeper  the  plough 
cuts  ;  and  fo  on  the  contrary.  But  if  one  would  have  it 
cut  ftill  deeper,  or  fhallower,  than  it  can  be  made  to  do 
by  altering  the  pofition  of  the  wheel,  that  too  may  eafdy 
be  effe£ted.  By  loofening  a  little  the  wedge  above  the 
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beam  />,  6.  Fig.  r.  and  driving  farther  in  the  wedge,  y,  the 
plough  will  cut  lefs  .deep  :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  (hare 
will  be  more  inclined,  and  therefore  cut  deeper,  if  the 
wedge  q  under  the  beam  is  loofened,  and  the  wedge  />,  0, 
over  it  is  driven  in  tighter. 

The  chief  differences  between  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s 
plough,  and  that  of  M.  Duhamel,  are  as  follow. 

1.  The  beam  of  this  laft,  ABC,  Fig.  1.  Plate  XXIII. 
bends  from  C  to  B;  whereas  that  of  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
vieux’s  is  nearly  ftrait  all  along. 

2.  In  confequence  of  this  bending,  the  hindmoft  ex¬ 
tremity  of  M.  Duhamel’s  beam  is  joined  at  B  to  the  hin- 
dermoft  part  of  the  ground  reft  E,  after  pafting  through  a 
mortife  F,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  handles  :  fo  that  this 
beam  is  joined  to  the  ground-reft  by  its  extremity  B,  the 
bottoms  of  the  handles  F,  and  the  fheat  G  ;  whilft  that  of 
M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  plough,  is  joined  to  the  ground- 
reft  by  this  iheat,  another  which  this  plough  has  not,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  handles:  for  the  beam  does  not  an- 
fwer  to  the  ground-reft. 

3.  The  mould-board  HI,  Fig.  2.  of  this,  plough,  is 
lighter  than  that  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s,  and  differently 
fhaped. 

4.  The  two  handles  KK,  are  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  beam,  and  are  joined  together  by  a  crofs  ftaff  M. 

5.  The  fliare  N,  Fig.  3.  is  pretty  much  like  that  of 
M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  plough,  but  ftiorter  and  narrower  ; 
fo  that  it  cuts  lefs  wide  furrows  ;  which  M.  Duhamel 
rightly  thinks  the  beft  way  of  plowing. 

6.  The  coulter  O  of  this  plough  paffes  through  a 
mortife  in  the  beam,  which  is  there  ftrengthened  by  hoops 
of  iron,  to  prevent  the  beam’s  being  fplit  by  the  driving  in 
of  the  wedges  PP  which  fix  the  coulter. 

M.  Duhamel  thinks  this  hind  part  of  his  plough  prefera¬ 
ble  to  that  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s,  for  light  lands  :  but 
it  would  not  do  fo  well  in  ftiff  foils,  becaiffe  the  earth 
would  be  apt  to  clog  about  the  fheat  at  whereas  it  is 
thrown  off  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  plough.  M.  Duha¬ 
mel  likewife  approves  of  making  the  beam  ftrait  as  M.  de 
Chateauvieux’s  is,  inftead  of  giving  it  the  bending  from  C 
to  B,  efpecially  for  ftiff  lands. 

7.  The  beam  CA,  is  fixed  to  the  crofs  ftaves  RR  of 
the  fore-carriage  of  this  plough,  by  the  ferews  and 
nuts  SS. 

B.  The  {hafts  TT,  are  faftened  before  by  a  crofs  ftaff 
V,  which  gives  great  folidity  to  the  fore-carriage,  and 
cannot  be  added  to  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  plough  ;  not 
onlybecaufe  the  wheel  is  too  large,  but  likewife  becaufe 
it  rnuft  be  fet  forwarder  or  backwarder,  in  order  to  make 
the  fliare  cut  more  or  lefs  deep. 

The  wheel  of  this  plough  is  not  fo  large  as  that  of  M.  de 
Chateauvieux’s,  becaufe  the  axle-tree,  inftead  of  being 
inferted  in  the  ftiafts  TT,  is  let  into  the  fide  pieces  X, 
Fig.  4.  which  are  faftened  to  the  (hafts  by  the  ferews  and 
nuts  YY. 

The  advantages  of  having  the  wheel  fmaller,  are, 
I.  That  the  plough  is  lefs  apt  to  lean  too  much  on  its 
fide,  and  is  more  eafily  held  upright ;  2.  That  the  crofs- 
ftaff  V  may  be  added  to  the  fote-carriage,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  folid;  and  3.  That  the  fore-carriage  may 
be  made  ftiorter  than  it  otherwife  could  be. 

'i’he  bare  infpe&ion  of  the  draught  of  this  plough, 
ftiews  that  it  is  made  to  cut  more  or  lefs  deep,  by  ferew- 
ing  the  nuts  Y  more  or  lefs  tight,  and  putting  a  thicker  or 
thinner  wedge  between  the  fide  piece  X  and  the  fihaft ; 


which  is  an  eafier  and  quicker  way,  than  changing  the 
fituation  of  the  wheel.  But  ftill,  a  readier  method  is,  to 
have  under  the  ftiafts  TT,  a  falfe  ftiaft  ZZ,  Fig.  5.  fixed 
with  hinges,  See.  for  then,  by  only  flicking  the  peg  a, 
into  one  of  the  holes  />,  the  beam  is  railed  or  lowered,  in 
a  moment,  to  whatever  degree  is  thought  proper,  without 
altering  the  pofition  of  the  wheel. 

It  is. likewife  evident,  that  in  order  to  give  the  fliare  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  entrance  into  the  earth,  nothing 
more  is  requifite  than  to  place  the  beam  nearer  to,  or  far¬ 
ther  from,  the  right-hand  ftiaft :  for  the  horfes,  which  are 
harneffed  one  before  another,  go,  as  does  alfo  the  wheel, 
in  the  laft  made  furrow,  and  the  plowman  goes  in  the 
furrow  adlually  making. 

eld.  Are  hooks  to  fallen  on  the  harnefs  of  the  horfes. 
ee.  Cramps  to  fallen  the  fore-carriage. 
ff.  Pins  to  fix  the  beam  to  the  (heat. 
gg.  Pegs  to  fallen  the  crofs  ftaves. 
h.  A  ftrong  pin  which  goes  through  the  hole  /,  to  keep 
the  mould-board  fteady. 

Four  coulterea  Plough,  an  inftrument  invented  by  Mr. 
Tull,  being  an  improvement  on  the  common  plough,  that 
makes  it  cut  the  pieces  of  earth  into  four ;  that  is,  it 
thus  divides  the  earth  four  times  as  fmall  as  the  common 
plough. 

The  common  two-wheeled  plough  has  of  late  years  be¬ 
come  univerfally  ufed  in  many  countries,  and  is  found 
greatly  preferable  to  the  ploughs  they  ufed  before  ;  there 
is  an  objection  to  it,  indeed,  in  regard  to  fome  ftiff  and 
miry  lands,  in  which  the  wheels  become  clogged  up, 
and  cannot  turn.  This,  however,  is  eafily  remedied  by 
twilling  thumb  ropes  of  ftraw  about  the  iron  circle  and 
fpokes  of  the  wheels;  thefe  fpreading  as  they  turn,  and, 
as  the  circle  twill  bears  upon  the  ground,  throw  off  the 
dirt,  and  never  clog.  Tne  two  principal  parts  of  this 
plough  are  the  head  and  the  tail :  the  plough-head  contains 
the  two  wheels  and  their  axis,  or  fpindle,  paffmg  through 
a  box,  and  turning  round  both  in  it  and  in  the  wheels. 

There  are  fixed  perpendicularly  in  this  box  two  crow- 
ftaves,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  flat  and  narrow 
boards,  each  having  on  it  two  rows  of  holes,  whereby  to 
raife  or  fink  the  beam  of  the  plough,  by  pinning  up  or 
down  the  pillow,  to  increafe  and  diminifh  the  depth  of  the 
furrow.  Behind  are  a  pair  of  gallows,  through  which  the 
crow-ftaves  pafs  at  the  top  by  mortifes,  into  which  they  are 
pinned  ;  and  to  thefe  are  faftened  what  are  called  the  wilds, 
which  are  rings  and  crooks  of  iron,  by  which  the  whole 
plough  is  drawn  in  the  working'.  From  the  box  to  the 
center  of  the  beam  there  is  carried  an  iron-chain,  confid¬ 
ing  of  four,  five,  or  more  long  links,  and  called  the  tow- 
chain  :  this  fallens  the  plough-tail  to  the  plough-head. 
It  is  fixed  to  an  iron  collar,  faftened  in  the  beam  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  pafies  through  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  box,  and  is  pinned  in  with  a  wooden  pin. 

From  the  fame  iron-collar  to  which  the  tow-chain  is 
fixed,  there  is  alfo  another  chain  faftened,  called  the  bridle- 
chain  :  this  runs  above  the  beam,  as  the  tow-chain  does 
below  it,  and  is  compofed  of  fmaller  and  more  numerous 
links.  At  the  upper  end,  as  the  tow-chain  enters  the  box 
of  the  plough,  this  bridle-chain  is  fixed  to  the  top  of 
what  is  called  the  flake  of  the  plough:  this  is  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  flick,  carried  up  parallel  with  the  left  crow -ftaff', 
and  pretty  near  it,  and  faftened  to  it  by  a  wyth  or  rope,  or 
by  the  end  of  the  bridle-chain  itfelf,  when  that  is  long 
enough.  This  flake  is  alfo  faftened  in  its  lower  part,  under 
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the  gallows,  to  the  fame  crow-ftaff,  by  another  wyth  or 
piece  of  rope. 

Thefe  are  the  parts  of  which  the  head-part  of  the 
plough  is  compofed.  The  plough-tail  confifts  oi  the  beam 
carried  from  the  head  to  the  very  extremity,  and  ferving 
as  the  fupport  and  bafe  of  all  the  reft.  A  little  below  the 
collar  to  which  the  tow-chain  and  bridle-chain  are  fattened, 
this  beam  is  pierced  with  a  large  hole,  which  lets  through 
the  coulter  :  this  is  a  long  and  narrow  piece,  terminating  in 
an  edge,  and  reaching  juft  to  the  {hare  ;  and  it  is  fixed  im- 
moveably  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  wedge  which  is 
driven  into  the  hole  of  the  beam  with  it:  the  office  of 
this  coulter  is  to  cut  the  earth  as  it  is  thrown  up  by 
the  (hare.  Behind  thefe,  the  fame  beam  is  pierced  with 
two  more  holes,  one  very  near  its  end :  thefe  give  paf- 
i'age  to  two  oblong  pieces,  called  the  fore -{heat  and  hin- 
der-fheat,  by  which  the  plough-fhare  is  fupported  in  its 
places  To  the  top  of  the  hinder-ffieat  there  is  faftened  a 
ihort  handle  by  a  wooden  pin.  Parallel  to  the  hinder-ffieat 
there  runs  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  much  the  fame  form, 
called  the  drock  ;  and  to  this  is  faftened  another  horizon¬ 
tal  piece,  called  the  ground-wrift  :  thefe  are  all  on  the 
right-hand  fide  of  the  plough,  and  parallel  with  the  fore- 
iheat.  There  runs  another  piece  of  much  the  fame  form 
with  it,  on  the  right-  hand  ;  and  the  bottom  of  this  is  the 
earth-board.  The  long  handle  of  this,  which  reaches  as 
far  as  that  of  the  (beat,  is  faftened  to  the  drock  by  a  pin, 
the  other  end  of  which  goes  into  the  beam.  Near  the 
lower  end  of  the  fore-fheat,  there  are  two  flat  pieces  oi 
iron,  which  pafs  from  the  two  fides  of  it  up  to  the  beam  ; 
and  being  let  through  it,  are  faftened  to  the  upper  part  by 
fcrews  and  pins.  Thefe  keep  the  {heat  in  its  place. 

The  ftruCture  of  the  four-coultered  plough  is  different, 
in  lome  refpe&s,  from  this,  though  in  general  founded  on 
it.  Its  beam  is  ten  feet  long,  whereas  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  plough  is  but  eight.  The  beam  is  ftraight  in  the 
common  plough,  but  in  this  it  is  arched  in  one  fourth  part 
of  its  length,  near  the  plough-head.  At  the  diftance  oi 
three  feet  two  inches  from  the  end  of  the  beam  at  the 
plough-tail,  the  firft  coulter,  or  that  next  the  (hare,  is  let 
through  ;  and  at  thirteen  inches  from  this,  a  fecond  coul¬ 
ter  is  let  through  :  a  third  at  the  fame  diftance  from  that ; 
and,  finally,  the  fourth  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  third, 
that  is,  thirteen  inches. 

The  crookednefs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  in  this 
plough  is  contrived  to  avoid  the  too  great  length  of  the 
three  foremoft  coulters,  which  would  be  too  much,  if  the 
beam  was  ftraight  all  the  way  ;  and  they  would  be  apt  to 
bend  and  be  difplaced,  unlefs  they  were  vaftly  heavy  and 
clumfy.  Affi  is  the  heft  wood  to  make  the  beam  of,  it 
-  being  fufficiently  ftrorfg,  and  yet  light. 

The  fheat  in  this  plough  is  to  be  feven  inches  broad. 
The  fixing  of  the  {hare  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
plough,  is  the  niceft  part,  and  requires  the  utmoft  art  of 
the  maker;  for  the  well  going  of  the  plough  wholly  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  placing  of  this.  Suppofing  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  and  the  left  fide  of  the  ffiare,  to  be  both  hori¬ 
zontal,  they  muft  never  be  fet  parallel  to  each  other;  for, 
if  they  are,  the  tail  of  the  ffiare,  bearing  againft  the 
trench  as  much  as  the  point,  would  caufe  the  point  to  in¬ 
cline  to  the  right-hand,  and  it  would  be  carried  out  of  the 
ground  into  the  furrow.  If  the  point  of  the  {hare  {bould 
be  fet  fo,  that  its  fide  fhould  make  an  angle  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  axis  of  the  beam,  this  inconvenience  would  be 
much  greater  ;  and  if  its  points  fhould  incline  much  to  the 
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left,  and  make  too  large  an  angle  on  that  fide  with  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  the  plough  would  run  quite  to  the  left- 
hand  ;  and,  if  the  holder,  to  prevent  its  running  quite  out 
of  the  ground,  turns  the  upper  part  of  his  plough  toward 
the  left-hand,  the  pin  of  the  ffiare  will  rife  up,  and  cut 
the  furrow  diagonally,  leaving  it  half  unploughed.  To 
avoid  this  and  feveral  other  inconveniencies,  the  ftraight 
fide  of  the  ffiare  muft  make  an  angle  upon  the  left  fide  of 
the  beam  ;  but  that  muft  be  fo  very  acute  a  one,  that  the 
tail  of  the  {hare  may  only  prefs  lefs  againft  the  fide  of  the 
trench  than  the  point  does. 

The  great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of,  is  the  placing  the 
four  coulters ;  for  on  this  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  depends. 
Thefe  muft  be  fo  fet,  that  the  four  imaginary  planes  de- 
feribed  by  their  four  edges,  as  the  plough  moves  forward, 
may  be  all  parallel  to  each  other,  or  very  nearly  fo  ;  for  if 
any  one  of  them  fhould  be  very  much  inclined  to,  or  fhould 
recede  much  from  either  of  the  other,  then  they  would  not 
enter  the  ground  together.  In  order  to  the  placing  them 
thus,  the  beam  muft  be  carefully  pierced  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner.  The  fecond  coulter-hole  muft  be  two  inches  and  an 
half  more  on  the  right-hand  than  the  firft  :  the  third  muft 
be  as  much  more  to  the  right  of  the  fecond,  and  the  fourth- 
the  fame  meafure  to  the  right-hand  of  the  third  :  and  this 
two  inches  and  an  half  muft  be  carefully  meafured  from 
the  center  of  one  hole  to  the  center  of  the  other.  Each 
of  thefe  holes  is  a  mortife  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide, 
and  is  three  inches  and  an  hall  long  at  the  top,  and  three 
inches  at  the  bottom.  The  two  oppofite  fides  of  this  hole 
are  parallel  to  the  top  and  bottom,  but  the  back  is  ob¬ 
lique,  and  determines  the  obliquity  of  the  {landing  of  the 
coulter,  which  is  wedged  tight  up  to  the  poll.  A  perfpec- 
tive  view  of  this  curious  plough  the  reader  will  find  in 
Plate  XXL  Fig.  9. 

The  coulter  is  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  before  it  is 
worn  ;  the  handle  takes  up  fixteen  inches  of  this  length, 
and  is  allowed  thus  long,  that  the  coulter  may  be  driven 
down  as  the  point  wears  away.  Tull’s  Horfe- hoeing  Huf- 
bandry. 

Doable  Plough,  an  inftrument  invented  by  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dal,  which,  by  putting  the  {hare  point  to  the  middle  of  the 
interval  left  by  the  horfe-hoe,  throws  the  mould  on  each 
fide  of  it,  at  the  fame  time,  towards  the  rows,  and  earths 
them  up  to  what  degree  the  ploughman  pleafes,  in  order  to 
nouriffi  them  on  to  perfection.  If  a  common  plough,  in- 
ftead  of  the  Angle  hough,  was  ufed,  the  furrows  would 
be  turned  into  the  middle  of  the  interval,  and  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  Angle  ridge  :  and  if  the  plough  went  twice 
in  a  place,  to  deepen  the  foil,  the  ridge  in  the  middle 
would  be  proportionably  higher,  and  the  ground  ftVangely 
improved  by  fuch  operations,  and  the  vegetables  iurprif- 
inqly  promoted  in  their  growth.  In  either  of  thefe  caies, 
of  the  plough’s  going  once  or  twice  in  a  place,  the  double 
plough,  by  taking  iaft  hold  of  the  mould,  throws  all  back 
again  ,  and  if  the  vegetables  are  not  effectually  earthed 
up,  which  may  be  the  cafe  after  double  fpitting  the  inter¬ 
vals  ;  then  running  the  double  plough  over  again,  corn- 
pleats  the  bufinefs,  and  ftrangely  toflfes  about  and  mellows 
the  mould.  This,  in  general,  is  the  ufe  of  this  plough 
in  earthing  up  vegetables,  that  have  three  feet  intervals. 

But  under  the  name  of  this  double  plough,  we  are  to 
underftand  another  of  the  fame  form,  much  narrower 
in  the  tail,  to  perform  what  is  called  ridge-work,  which 
is  either  Angle,  or  double:  if  Angle,  this  double  plough 
works  alone,  throws  up  the  ridges,  and,  at  a  proper  time, 
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fplits  them,  and  throws  them  back  into  the  trenches  ;  and 
this  toffies  the  mould  backwards  and  forwards,  which,  by 
thefe  agitations,  and  other  operations,  is  made  ready  for 
cropping,  as  is  particularly  mentioned  in  my  Treatife. 
If  thefe  ridges  are  to  be  double,  that  is,  if  there  is  to  be 
double  fpitting,  then  the  double  plough  performs  as  before, 
and  goes  as  deep  as  is  confident  with  the  intereft  of  the 
man’s  arms,  and  the  horfe’s  eafe.  Here  the  worthy  plough¬ 
man  is  requefted  to  keep  his  hands  even,  that  the  plough 
may  run  flat  upon  its  foie,  and  clear  the  trench  of  mould, 
as  far  as  necelfary,  which  it  is  made  to  do  in  that  pofturc, 
to  make  way  for  the  lifting-plough,  of  the  fame  breadth 
in  the  tail.  See  Plate  XXI.  Fig.  io. 

Double  Lifting-VLOUGU.  My  earned  defire,  fays  Mr. 
Randal,  to  imitate  gardeners,  in  preparing  the  foil,  by 
their  always  going  a  good  depth,  and  which  to  be  fure, 
is  the  true  biafs  of  nature,  in  regard  that  vegetables,  in 
general,  require  a  loofer  habitation,  beneath  the  foil,  to 
greater  depth  than  farmers  will  allow  them  :  this  defire 
produced  the  lifting-plough,  to  raife  the  generous  mould 
that  lies  far  beneath  the  reach  of  common  ploughing,  into 
general  ufe.  This  I  have  pra&ifed  to  very  great  effe£fi, 
and  never  failed  doing  it,  in  all  the  going  ground  of  the 
tenures  of  near  a  thoufand  acres,  where  theftratum,  be¬ 
low  the  ufual  foil,  would  give  me  this  defirable  and  en¬ 
couraging  advantage.  Hence  it  was,  that  I  was  always 
extremely  fond  of  this  lifting-plough,  which  never  fails  of 
fuccefs  in  the  hands  of  an  honeft,  worthy  ploughman  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  there  are  many  fuch  to  be  found.  I  was 
very  imprudent,  in  my  firft  conftru&ion  of  this  plough, 
in  having  it  made  too  large,  in  order,  through  a  covetous 
difpofition,  to  have  much  work  done  in  a  day.  The 
draught  was  fo  fatiguing  to  the  horfes  and  men,  that  the 
invention  was  under  a  good  deal  of  difrepute,  and  I  was 
in  danger  of  having  all  the  fervants  leave  the  fervice,  and 
of  killing  the  horfes  :  for  thefe  reafons,  I  was  obliged  to 
fit  down  with  that  lofs,  great  as  it  was,  in  the  purchafe  of 
this  plough,  and  contratt  all  the  proportions  of  it,  to 
make  the  draught  quite  eafy  to  the  team  and  men  ; 
and  then  there  was  not  the  leaft  complaint  heard,  but 
only  a  backwardnefs  to  proceed,  which  ufe  effe&ually 
removed. 

Here,  then,  this  lifting-plough  is  to  go  into  all  the 
trenches  made  by  the  double  plough,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  as  the  ploughman  deepens  the  trenches  as  far 
down  as  is  confiftent  with  his  own  and  horfes  eafe, 
the  irons,  running  up  on  each  fide  of  the  plough,  will 
lift  up  the  mould,  which  will  be  thrown,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion,  upon  the  old  ridges.  The  ground  now  lies  in 
deep  trenches,  and  high  ridges  ;  and  this  is  what  is  call¬ 
ed,  in  my  Treatife,  double  ridges  ;  and  how  the  foil  is 
to  be  afterwards  reduced  to  a-  level,  and  receive  farther 
management,  is  therein  particularly  mentioned.  Now, 
from  the  conftrinftion  of  thefe  two  ploughs,  the  foil  be¬ 
neath  will,  if  the  ploughman  keeps  his  hands  even,  be 
cut  level,  inftead  of  leaving  there  hills  and  dales,  but 
too  often  pra&iled,  to  the  difeouragement  of  the  growth 
<of  the  vegetables.  See  Plate  XXI.  l'ig.  ii.  Randal's 
Semi-virgUian  Hujbandry. 

PLOUGHING,  the  adion  of  breaking  up,  and  loofen- 
ing  the  foil.  A  '  \\ 

<{  The  principle,  fays  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  of  tho¬ 
roughly  dividing  and  loofening  the  foil,  is  fo  generally 
received,  that  there  is  not  a  farmer,  who  does  not  know, 
that  one  ploughing  more  than  ordinary  is  of  as  muchfer- 
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vice  to  his  ground,  as  dunging  it  would  be.  Experience 
muft  have  ftiewn  them,  that  his  crops  are  increafed  by  this 
extraordinary  ploughing:  but  he  is  not  fufliciently  feniible, 
that  of  all  the  ways  of  improving  his  land,  no  one  is  more 
effectual,  or  lefs  expenfire  than  this.  Were  its  full  value 
known,  it  would  be  more  generally  pradifed,  and  every 
hufbandman  would  give  all  his  lands  at  leaft  one  plough¬ 
ing  extraordinary. 

“  To  fatisfy  myfelf  of  what  might  be  done  with  the 
plough  alone,  I  refolved  to  make  a  trial  on  a  fpot  of 
ground  which  I  knew  to  be  incapable  of  naturally  pro¬ 
ducing  any  thing.  Some  years  before,  I  had  dug  away 
the  earth,  three  feet  deep,  from  a  fpace  of  fixty  fquare 
perches.  Nothing  remained  in  it  but  a  white  clay,  like 
that  which  potters  ufe.  This  fpot,  thus  circumftanced, 
feemed  to  me  a  proper  one  for  my  experiment.  As  the 
fpace  was  too  fmall  for  a  plough  to  work  in,  I  had  recourfe 
to  the  fpade  and  hoe.  The  ground  was  laid  out  in  beds, 
which  were  afterwards  fowed  with  wheat,  and  the  fpaces 
between  them  were  frequently  ftirred.  The  firft  year,- 
my  plants  were  very  poor,  and  branched  into  only  two, 
three,  or  four  ftalks  apiece.  In  the  fecond  year,  they  did  > 
much  better  ;  and  in  the  third,  they  were  as  large  and  fine 
as  any  my  garden  could  have  produced.  This  fpot  ftill 
continues  to  produce  equally  well ;  the  foil  is  now  like  fine 
mould  ;  and,  which  is  very  remarkable,  it  has  loft  its 
former  white  colour,  and  is  become  black.  We  have 
here  a  ftrong  inftance  of  what  may  be  done  by  pul  ¬ 
verizing  the  earth.  Let  us  but  do  the  fame  with  any 
of  our  bad  lands,  and  perfevere  in  ploughing  and  ftirring 
them  afufficient  time  ;  the  fuccefs  will  not  be  doubtful. 

“  To  be  ftill  farther  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  im¬ 
portant  maxim  in  hufbandry,  that  the  earth  fhould  be 
thoroughly  loofened  by  deep  and  frequent  ploughings,  I 
examined  very  carefully,  whether  my  lands  which  had 
been  prepared  by  repeated  ploughing  only,  without  the 
afliftance  of  any  dung  or  manure,  were  more  loofened 
and  rendered  lighter,  than  thofe  which  were  under 
the  common  management.  All  my  oblcrvations  proved 
that  they  were.  The  firft  glance  of  my  eye  fliewed  me, 
that  their  furface  was  fmoother  ;  on  founding  the  fur¬ 
rows,  I  found  them  deeper  ;  and  much  lefs  ftrength  was 
required  to  plough  them  ;  two  horfes,  or  fometimes  only 
one,  or  a  fingle  ox,  doing  here  with  eafe,  what  would 
otherwife  have  employed  double  that  number  of  cattle  : 
a  manifeft  proof  that  my  grounds  were  in  excellent  tilth  ; 
whereas  the  common  fields  offered  nothing  pleafing  or 
fatisfa&ory  to  the  eye  ;  the  earth  there  was  extremely 
hard,  clofe,  and  compact,  and  its  furface  almoft  as  firm 
as  that  of  a  beaten  road.  The  ground  which  had  been 
well  and  often  ploughed  remained  fo  light  and  foft,  after 
its  crop  of  wheat  was  taken  off,  that  I  thruft  a  ftick  of 
green  willow  eight’ or  ten  inches  deep  into  it  without 
the  leaft  difficulty,  though  I  could  not  by  any  means 
pufli  it  at.all  into  the  land  cultivated  in  the  common  way.” 

Camillo  Tarello,  a  native  of  Lonato,  in  the  Venetian 
terriioies,  concerned  to  fee  the  negle&ed  and  dreadful 
mifmanaged  ftate  of  hufbandry  in  his  country,  wrote 
his  fmall,  but  highly  valuable  treatife  of  Agriculture,  and 
prefented  it  to  the  fenate  of  Venice  under  the  title  of 
Ricordo  d' A grhultur a.  The  fenate,  in  juftice  to  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  this  work  and  the  patriotic  intentions  of  its 
author,  granted  him,  on  the  29th  of  September  1566, 
not  only  the  foie  right  of  vending  his  book,  but  alfo 
ordered  at  the  fame  time  that  all  fuch  as  adopted  hi* 
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new  method  of  hufbandry,  fhould  pay  to  him,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  his  defeendants,  four  marchetti  (about  three  half¬ 
pence  of  our  money)  for  every  acre  of  corn  land,  and  two 
marchetti  for  every  acre  of  other  land,  planted  according  to 
his  direction.  The  Berne  Society  have  favoured  the  public 
with  the  firft  part  of  Tarello’s  excellent  treatife  ;  and  we 
fliall  take  from  thence  the  following  extract  as  a  farther 
proof  of  the  neceflity  of  thorough  ploughing. 

“  When  we  confider,  fays  that  good  patriot  and  intel¬ 
ligent  hufbandman,  Camillo  Tarello,  that  every  ear  of 
wheat  yields  fifty  grains  (we  will  fuppofe  that  to  be  the 
medium  number),  we  may  infer,  that  if  all  thefe  were 
lowed  and  grew,  we  fhould  reap  fifty  times  as  much  as 
was  fown  :  but  our  crops  are  far  from  being  fo  abundant. 
This  failure  cannot  proceed  from  any  other  caufe  than  that 
ail  thefe  grains  do  not  rife  and  profper  ;  nor  can  any  but 
one,  or  all,  of  the  feven  following  reafons  be  affigned  for 
•it,  if  we  except  bad  feafons  and  extraordinary  accidents. 

“  The  deficiency  arifes  either  i,  from  the  feed  ;  or  2, 
from  rain,  when  the  corn  is  in  bloom  ;  3,  from  winds, 
when  its  {talks  are  large  ;  4,  from  birds,  which  eat  up  the 
grains  that  have  been  fown  ;  5,  from  worms  and  infeds  ; 
6  >  from  the  earth  ;  or,  7,  from  the  cultivator  himfelf. 

“  The  caufe  of  this  defedt  is  not  in  the  feed  :  for, 
either  the  feed  is  good,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  be  not  good,  the 
grains  will  not  rife  at  all ;  but  if  it  be  good,  as  we  fuppofe 
it  to  be,  each  grain  may,  and  fhould,  produce  at  leaf!  one 
ear.  Another  proof  is,  that  if  a  parcel  of  feeds  are  planted 
ut  a  proper  depth,  one  by  one,  in  holes  made  on  purpofe 
for  them,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  fame  kind  of  feeds 
are  fowed  at  random  in  the  fame  fort  of  ground,  all  the 
former  will  rife,  but  not  all  the  latter. 

“  Neither  ought  it  to  be  aferibed  either  to  rain  or 
winds,  at  the  time  of  the  bloiToming  of  the  corn  :  becaufe 
we  do  not  reap  fifty  for  one,  even  when  the  weather  is 
then  very  fine  ;  and  even  when  each  ear  bears  fifty  grains, 
we  do  not  reap  fifty  times  the  feed. 

“  Nor  ought  we  to  accufe  the  birds  of  the  air :  it  be¬ 
ing  well  known  that  lupins,  which  they  never  touch  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  bitternefs,  do  not  all  rife  ;  for  if  they  did, 
the  crop  would  be  ftill  more  confiderable,  as  each  of  thefe 
plants  bears  from  fifty  to  fixty  feeds.  Befides,  what  the 
birds  eat  is  not  confiderable. 

“  ~\\  orms  and  infects  are  not  the  caufe,  for  three  rea¬ 
fons,  firft,  our  crops  are  very  little  better  even  when  nei¬ 
ther  worms  nor  infedts  are  to  be  feen  ;  feoondly,  the  cafe 
here  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  lupins  ;  and,  thirdly,  'the 
worms  would  ravage  whole  fields  (as  they  fometimes  do) 
m  .0  vifible  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
the  caufe  oi  themifehief.  However,  this  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  pretty  rare  event. 

Nie  finne  may  be  faid  of  fogs,  cold,  bad  weather, 
reptiles,  and  ether  mifehievous  creatures.  Though  thefe 
enemies  cionot  injure  our  fields  every  year,  we  neverthe¬ 
less  conftantly  reap  lefs  corn  than  they  might  be  made  to 
produce. 

.  “  Laitly,  the  earth  is  not  in  itfelf  the  caufe  of  this  fcan- 
tineiS  of  increafe:  for  the  Creator  has  endowed  it  with 
perpetual  youth  and  fruitfulnefs,  as  Columella  juftly  and 
prettily  obferves  in  the  firft  chapters  of  his  firft  and  fecond 
books.  The  earth  and  nature  are  always  the  fame. 

i(  Now,  if  the  ulual  caufe  why  we  do  not  reap  fifty  for 
one  cannot  be  imputed  to  either  of  the  things  above-men¬ 
tioned,  it  muft  of  neceflity  be  fought  for  In  the  ignorance, 
negligence,  and  indolence  of  the  hufbandman ;  for  our 
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pra&ife  is  diametrically  contrary  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  They  plowed  often,  and  fowed  little :  yet 
eveiy  family  lived  upon  the  produce  of  its  fmall  farm  : 
but  we  who  plow  little  and  fovv  a  great  deal,  are  always 
difappointed.”  %  ; 

lhe  Romans  were  not  only  extremely  attentive  to  the 
thorough  culture  of  their  land,  but  alfo,  even  in  the  latter 
time  ot  the  republic,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  good  hulbandmen,  “  to  fow  but  little  and 
plow  much.  1  his  is  ftridtly  enjoined  by  Virgil ;  and 
1  liny,  who  inftanees  the  hufbandry  of  Crefinus,  as  an 
example  of  the  good  efiedfs  of  this  practice,  laments  the 
deplorable  condition  of  Italy,  when  rich  men,  with  the 
help  of  their  numerous  flaves,  farmed  large  diftrias  of 
jand  ;  becaufe  it  diminifhed  the  number  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  and  rendered  the  country  lefs  fruitful :  for,  as 
boih  he  and  Columella  obferve,  the  Romans  then  be¬ 
came  dependant  on  other  nations  for  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftance. 

TTay  not  this  naturally  lead  us  to  caff  an  eye  upon  our 
OAvn  country,  where,  of  late  years,  gentlemen  throw  their 
eftates,  as  much  as  poffible,  into  large  farms,  which,  in 
the  language  of  Mago  the  Carthaginian,  muff,  in  general, 
render  the  farm  ftronger  than  the  farmer,  whereby  it  ne- 
ceflarily  becomes  lefs  fruitful?  This  praftice  is  attended 
with  another  moft  fatal  confequence  to  a  manufacturing 
and  trading  people  :  it  leflens  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  country,  from  whence  only  the  fupply  of  popula¬ 
tion  aiifes  ;  for  cities  and  large  towns  are  always  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  men. 

Whilft  we  beftowthis  due  commendation  on  plowing, 
we  do  not  mean  to  recommend  it  on  Mr.  Tull’s  principles, 
“  that  dividing  and  pulverizing  the  earth  is  all  in  all.” 
When  the  earth  is  in  fine  tilth,  fo  that  the  roots  of  plants 
can  eafily  extend  themfelves  every  way,  an  advantage 
ariles,  Avhich  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  ingenious  M.  J.  J_ 
Biberg,  in  his  CEconomy  of  Nature. 

“  Hants,  as  well  as  living  creatures,  muft  fubmit  to 
death.  I  hey  fpring  up,  they  grow,  they  flourifh,  they 
ripen  their  fruit,  they  wither,  and  at  laft,  having  finifhed 
their  courle,  they  die,  and  return  again  to  the  duff,  from 
whence  they  firft  took  their  rife.  Thus  the  black  mould 
which  we  fee  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  chiefly* 
owing  to  dead  vegetables.  For  all  roots  defeend  into  the 
earth  by  their  branches,  and  after  a  plant  has  loft  its  ftem, 
the  root  remains  ;  but  this  too  rots  at  laft,  and  changes 
into  mould.  By  this  means,  this  kind  of  mould  is  mixed 
with  the  earth,  by  the  contrivance  of  nature  ;  nearly  in 
the  fame  way  as  dung  thrown  upon  fields  is  wrought  into 
the  earth  by  the  induftry  of  the  hulbandman. 

The  earth  thus  prepared  offers  again  to  plants  from  its 
bofom,  what  it  had  received  from  them.  For  when  feeds 
are  committed  to  the  earth,  they  draw  to  themfelves,  ac¬ 
commodate  to  their  nature,  and  turn  into  plants,  the  more 
iubtiie  parts  of  this  mould,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
fun,  air,  and  moiffure  ;  fo  that  the  talheft  tree  is,  pro¬ 
pel  ly  fpeaking,  nothing  but  mould  wonderfully  com¬ 
pounded  and  modified  by  a  virtue  communicated  to  a  fmall 
feed  by  the  Creator.  From  thefe  plants,  when  they  die, 
juft  the  fame  mould  is  formed,  as  give  birth  to  them  ori¬ 
ginally  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  before,  if  the  earth  be  kept  loofe  to  admit  of  the 
ii'ee  extenfion  of  the  roots.  Vegetables  therefore  increafe 
the  black  mould  ;  whence  fertility  remains  continually  un¬ 
interrupted  :  whereas  the  earth  would  not  make  good  its 
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annual  confumption,  if  it  were  not  conftantly  recruited 
by  new  fupplies.” 

The  illuftrious  M.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux,  to  whom 
the  world  in  general  is  infinitely  indebted  for  fome  of  the 
moll  judicious  and  belt  executed  experiments  ever  made 
in  Agriculture,  as  is  his  native  country  in  particular  for 
his  excellent  adminiftration  in  the  high  office  of  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  the  republic  of  Geneva,  is  the  firft  writer  who 
has  attended  to  the  advantages  of  ftubble  as  a  manure. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1753,  walking  over 
his  grounds  after  harveft,  he  was  flruck  with  the  difference 
which  he  found  in  the  ftubble  of  his  own  experiments, 
and  that  of  the  corn  which  had  been  raifed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way.  This  laft  was  fo  poor  and  weak,  that  it 
fcarcely  oppofed  the  motion  of  his  feet,  while  the  other 
refilled  greatly.  “  I  often  felt  it  break,  fays  he,  under  my 
feet,  and  frequently  met  with  tufts  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
and  fometimes  more  ftalks,  which  ftopt  me  fhort,  like  fo 
many  little  bufhes.  Iam  the  more  particular  in  my  account 
of  this  ftubble,  becaufe  it  (hews  the  great  ftrength  of  the 
plants,  which  they  would  not  have  had  if  the  earth  had 
not  been  well  prepared.  Befides,  it  has  its  real  life:  for 
thorough  plowing  fupplies  the  want  of  dung,  not  only  by 
keeping  the  earth  conftantly  in  a  loofe  ftate,  but  likewife 
bv  the  quantity  of  ftrong  ftubble  which  it  produces,  and 
which  affords  a  moft  excellent  manure  attended  with  no 
expence.  It  lies  ready  upon  the  fpot ;  the  plowing  of  the 
earth  buries  it ;  and  as  it  is  a  long  time  in  rotting,  it  helps 
to  keep  the  foil  loofe  and  light,  and  is  repeated  every  year. 

1  have  found  ftubble  almoft  whole  at  a  year’s  end,  and 
have  feen  fome  not  quite  confumed  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
From  what  I  have  feen  of  its  effedts,  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
that  it  contributes  greatly  to  increafe  the  productions  of 
the  earth.  I  have  very  often  plucked  up  plants  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  beauty,  and  have  frequently  found  their  roots 
interwoven  with  tufts  of  ftubble,  which  {hewed  me  the 
caufe  of  their  extraordinary  growth.” 

“  It  is  often,  fays  Mr.  Duhamel,  more  advantageous 
to  increafe  the  fertility  of  land  by  plowing,  than  by  dung: 
1,  Becaufe,  in  general,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  dung 
can  be  had,  the  product  of  twenty  acres  being  fcarcely 
fufficient  to  produce  enough  for  four  or  five ;  whereas  the 
particles  of  the  earth  may  be  divided  and  fubdivided  almoft 
to  infinity.  The  help  derived  from  dung  is  therefore  li¬ 
mited  ;  whilft  no  bounds  can  be  fet  to  the  benefits  that 
may  accrue  from  plowing. 

“  2,  Few  plants  raifed  in  dung  ever  have  the  fine 
flavour  of  thofe  which  grow  in  a  good  foil  moderately 
dunged.  Our  kitchen  gardens  and  our  other  grounds  af¬ 
ford  daily  inftances  of  this  truth.  Pulfe,  pot-herbs,  and 
fruit,  are  fcldom  fo  good  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
cities,  where  dung  abounds,  as  in  country  gardens,  where 
but  little  of  it  is  ufed.  The  corn  raifed  in  thofe  exccf- 
fively  dunged  lands,  yields  a  great  deal  of  bran,  and  not 
much  fine  flour,  and  is  difficult  to  keep.  Nice  horfes  will 
not  eat  oats  of  the  growth  of  fields  manured  with  human 
ordure.  But  nothing  is  fo  ftriking  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  wine  of  an  undunged  vineyard,  and  that  of 
vines  which  have  been  greatly  dunged. 

“  3,  Dung,  which  is  fuppofed  to  act  by  fermentation, 
caufes  indeed  an  inward  divifion  of  the  particles  of  the 
earth,  which  muft  be  very  ufeful,  as  well  as  the  food 
which  it  furnifhes  to  plants:  but  the  plough,  befides  di¬ 
viding  thofe  particles,  changes  their  fituation,  and  turns 
the  ground  upfidc  down,  fo  that  the  part  which  was  ex- 


pofed  to  the  influences  of  the  air  and  dews,  takes  the 
place  of  another  part,  which  is  brought  from  within  the 
earth,  up  to  its  furface.  The  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  well-ploughed  land  is  not  exhaufted  by  weeds,  and  that 
it  admits  the  moifture  of  rains  and  dews,  together  with 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  all  of  which  contribute  greatly  to  ren¬ 
der  it  fertile,  as  has  been  proved  by  very  many  experiments. 

“  4,  Dung  attracts  infedts,  and  thofe  infects  gnaw 
plants.  It  is  well  known  that  the  roots  of  trees  planted  in 
dunged  ground,  are  very  liable  to  be  damaged  by  infedts  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why  fiorifts  bamfli 
dung  from  their  gardens.  Worms,  grubs,  and  other  fuch 
like  vermin,  make  dreadful  havock  in  their  beds  of  flowers  ; 
and  I  have  feen  meadows  where  the  grafs  has  been  entirely 
deflroyed,  by  their  eating  its  roots. 

“  I  muft  add,  that  moft  forts  of  dung  contain  a  great 
many  feeds,  which  fill  the  land  with  weeds. 

“  5,  It  is  true  that  dung  is  equally  ferviceable  to 
light  lands,  and  to  ftrong  ;  but  the  fame  may  be  laid  of 
plowing. 

“  Land  is  too  ftrong  when  its  particles  lie  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  extend  between 
them,  without  great  difficulty,  in  queft  of  their  neceflary 
food,  for  want  of  which  they  will  remain  poor  and  fickly. 
But  when  the  ground  has  been  well  loofened  by  repeated 
plowings,  and  its  particles  are  fet  at  greater  diftances  from 
each  other,  thofe  roots  will  be  able  to  fpread  freely  on  all 
fides,  to  pervade  every  minute  chafm,  and  to  colledt  fuch 
quantities  of  food,  as  will  make  the  plants  grow  ftrong 
and  vigorous.  The  friendly  influences  of  the  atmofphere 
will  then  penetrate  to  them.  What  plainly  proves  the 
good  effects  of  loofening  fuch  foils,  is,  that  their  fertility^ 
is  fometimes  increafed  by  a  mixture  of  fand,  inftead  of 
dung.  Now  fand  does  not  afford  any  nutritive  fubftance  ; 
but  only  hinders  the  particles  of  the  earth  from  re-uniting 
too  clofely. 

“  Plowing  is  equally  beneficial  to  light  lands,  for  the 
very  contrary  reafon  ;  though  thefe  do  not  require  fo  much 
of  it  as  the  other.  There  is  no  danger  of  their  being  ex¬ 
haufted  by  any  expofure  to  the  fun  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  acquire  an  additional  degree  of  fertility  by  the 
ftirring  and  grinding  of  their  particles,  and  are  thereby 
the  better  fitted  to  receive  the  moifture  of  rains  and  dews, 
and  the  falutary  influences  of  the  air  and  fun  •,  whilft  their 
inward  pores  are  at  the  fame  time  better  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
per  extenfion  of  the  roots  of  plants,  by  their  being  leffened. 

“  But,  let  the  benefits  arifing  from  dung  be  ever  fo 
great,  let  the  means  of  obtaining  enough  of  it  be  ever  fo 
eafy,  and  let  even  its  defedts  be  corredted  as  much  as  can 
be ;  ftill  it  will  not  be  the  lefs  true,  that  frequent  plowing 
is  of  infinite  fervice  to  land. 

“  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  land  intended  for  wheat  is 
plowed  three  or  four  times  before  the  grain  is  fowed. 
Some  farmers,  who  could  not  dung  all  their  lands,  plowed 
part  of  them  double  the  ufual  number  of  times,  and 
reaped  greater  crops  from  thefe,  than  from  thofe  which 
were  dunged.  The  expence  of  three  plowings  extraor¬ 
dinary  will  be  much  lefs  than  the  price  of  the  dung  necef- 
fary  for  the  land,  if  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  purchafe  it. 

“  In  1759,  M.  Delu  gave  three  plowings  to  fome  of 
his  fields  intended  for  oats ;  and  though  that  year  was  very 
dry  and  unfavourable  to  fpring-corn,  his  oats  kept  up 
well  till  they  were  perfectly  ripe,  and  yielded  a  full  crop 
of  excellent  grain. 

«  He  gave  five  plowings  to  a  piece  of  wheat -land, 
3  K  2  which 
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which  had  not  been  dunged,  and,  at  harveft,  had  taller 
and  finer  corn  there,  than  in  the  neighbouring  grounds 
Which  had  been  dunged  and  cultivated  in  the  ufual  way. 

“  In  fliort,  the  advantage  of  thorough  tillage,  while 
the  plants  are  growing,  is  fo  great,  that,  in  many  places, 
it  has  been  found  amply  to  repay  even  the  expence  of  dig¬ 
ging  between  the  rows  of  corn.” 

PLOUGH- WRIGHT,  a  perfon  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
to  make  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  hufbandry. 

POA,  meadow  grafs,  or  that  common  fpecies  of  grafs 
that  principally  forms  the  green  covering  of  our  fields. 

POCKET,  a  large  fort  of  bag  in  which  wool  is  packed 
up,  in  order  to  be  lent  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other. 

POD,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  pericarpium,  confiding 
of  two  valves,  which  open  from  the  bafe  to  the  point,  and 
are  feparated  by  a  membranaceous  partition  from  which 
the  feeds  hang  by  a  kind  of  minute  ftalk. 

POKE,  a  fack,  or  bag. 

Hop  POLES,  the  upright  poles,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
round  which  they  bind,  twift,  and  lupport  themfelves 
See  the  article  Hop. 

POLLARD,  or  Pollanger ,  a  tree  that  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  polled  or  lopped,  and  its  top  taken  off. 

POLL-EVIL,,  *  an  abfeefs  near  the  poll  of  a  horfe, 
formed  in  the  finufes  between  the  noil  bone,  and  the  up- 
pernlod  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

If  it  proceeds  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  external  vio¬ 
lence,  at  fird  bathe  the  fwelling  often  with  hot  vinegar  ; 
and  if  the  hair  be  fretted  off  with  an  oozing  through  the 
fkin,  make  ufe  of  two  parts  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  but  if  there  be  an  itchingydth  heat  and  inflam 
mation,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  bleeo|  and  apply  poultices 
with  bread,  milk,  and  elder  flowers :  this  Method,  with* 
the  affi dance  of  phyfic,  will  frequently  difperfe  the  fwell¬ 
ing,  *and  prevent  this  evil.  ^  . 

^But  when  the  tumour  is  critical,  add  has  all  the  figns  of 
matter,  the  befir  method  then  is  to  forward  it  by  applying 
the  ripening  poultfcp  already  taken  notice  of^f  till  it  comes 
to  maturity,  and  Kurds  Of  itfelf  ^or  if  ofatned  with  a 
knife,  great  care  diould  be  tak^p  to  piyoid  rtie  tendinous 
ligament,  that  runs  al(|hg  the  neck  uh^er  thpmane:  when 
matter  is  on  both  fidesfHhe  opening  mud  K8  made  on  each 
fide,  and* theiigament  remain  undivided.- ' 

\  If  the  mattt-ajpws  in  great  quantities^refembles  melted 
glue,  and  is  (#an  oily  confidence,  jt  \yiil  require  a  fecond 
incifion,  efprcially  if  any  cavitj^Vdre;diRoraked  by  the 
finger  or  probe \tfiefe  fhould  beoptStod  by  the  knife,  the 
orifices  made  depending,  and  the  yound  dreffed  with  the 
common,  digedive  of  turpeo'tifie,  honey,  and  tindlure  of 
my^fli,-  a  nd  after  digedion  with  the  precipitate,  ointment ; 
or^wafh  the  fore  with  the  following,  made  hot,  and  fill  up 
the’  cavity  with  tow  foaked  in  it.  J  '  ’ 

VU  |Take  vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wine,  lialf  a  pint,  white 
vitriol  diffolved  in  fpring  water,  half  ounce 
tindlure  of  myrrh,  four  ounces. 

This  may  be  made  fharper  by  adding  more  vitriol ;  but 
if  the  flefii  is  very  luxuriant,  it  fhould  fird  be  pared  down 
with  a  knife  before  the  application  ;  with  this  wafli  alone 
Mr.  Gibfon  has  cured  this  diforder  without  any  other 
formality  of  dreding,  wafiiing  with  it  twice  a  day,  and 
laying  over  the  part  a  quantity  of  tow  foaked  in  vinegar 
and  the  white  of  eggs  beat  together.  This  laft  application 
will  ferve  indead  of  a  bandage,  as  it  will  adhere  clofe  to 
the  poll,  and  come  off  eafy  when  there  is  occafion  to  drefs. 
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Some  wadi  with  the  phagaedenic  water,  and  then  fill  up 
the  abfeefs  with  loofe  dolfils  of  tow  foaked  in  ACgyptiacum 
and  oil  of  turpentine  made  hot,  and  continue  this  method 
till  the  cure  is  effected. 

But  the  mod  compendious  method  of  cure,  is  found  bv 
obfervation  to  be  by  Raiding,  as  the  farriers  term  it,  and  is. 
thus  profecuted  when  the  fore  is  foul,  of  a  bad  difpofition, 
and  attended  with  a  profufion  of  matter. 

Take  corrofive  fublimate,  verdigreafe  in  fine  powder, 
and  Roman  vitriol,  of  each  two  drams  ;  green 
copperas  half  an  ounce  ;  honey  or  Aigyptiacum 
two  ounces,  oil  of  turpentine  and  train  oil,  of  each 
eight  ounces  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  four  ounces : 
mix  together  in  a  bottle. 

Some  make  their  fealding  mixture  milder,  ufing  red 
precipitate  indead  of  the  fublimate  ;  and  white  vitriol  in¬ 
dead  of  the  blue;  the  following  has  been'  fuccefsfully 
ufed  for  this  purpofe,  viz.  half  an  ounce  of  verdigreafe, 
half  a  pint  of  train  oil,  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
two  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  manner  of  fealding  is  fird  to  clean  the  abfeefs  well 
with  a  piece  of  fponge  dipped  in  vinegar  ;  then  put  a  diffi¬ 
dent  quantity  of  the  mixture  in  a  ladle  with  a  lpout,  and 
when  it  is  made  fealding  hot,  pour  it  into  the  abfeefs,  and 
clofe  the  lips  together  with  one  or  more  ditches.  This  is 
to  remain  in  feveral  days,  and  if  good  matter  appears,  and 
not  in  an  over  great  quantity,  it  will  do  well  without  any 
other  dreding,  but  bathing  with  fpirit  of  wine;  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  flows  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  thin  confidence,  it 
mud  be  Raided  again,  and  repeated  till  the  matter  leffens 
and  thickens.  *■ 

_  Thefe  liquid  corrofive  drefongs  agree  well  with  horfes,. 
whofe^fibres  are  diff  and  rigid,  vand  -whofe  juices  are 
oily  and^vifeid  ;  in  this  cafe  they  contraft  the  veffels  of 
the  teudons  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  which  are  continually  fpewing  out  a  matter  or 
ichor  that  can  hardly  be  digeded,  or  the  profufion  abated 
without  fuch  applications  as  thefe. 

POND,  a  reservoir  orreceptacle  for  colle&ing  and  pre¬ 
ferring  water. 

The  neceffity  of  water,  in  all'padures,  is  felf-evident ; 
as  cattle  cannot  live  without  it,  and  the  driving  of  them 
far  for  it  is  known  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  health,  in  hot 
weather,  befides  being  attended  with  great  trouble,  and  a 
corifiderable  lofs  of  time.  This  is  fo  fenfibly  felt  in  many 
parts  of  England,  that  people  are  obliged  to  dig  wells, 
even  to  fuch  a  deph  as,  frequently,  to  require  the  affid- 
ance  of  a  horfe  to  draw  up  the  water.  The  means  of 
rendering  it  eafily  come  at,  mud  therefore  enhance  the 
value  of  the  land  where  it  can  be  fo  procured,  and  are  of 
very  effential  coufequence  to  the  hufbandman. 

Where  the  furfaee  of  the  ground  is  fand  or  gravel, 
there  feldom  is  occafion  to  dig  deep  for  water ;  becaufe 
fuch  foils  generally  lie  upon  marie,  or  fome  other  rich 
earth,  through  which  the  water  cannot  defeend.  Beds  of 
clay  are  mod  commonly  thicker  than  thofe  of  fand  or 
gravel ;  and  chalk  is,  too  often,  the  thicked  of  all.  But 
wherever  water  is  wanting,  the  farmer  diould  bore  through 
the  incumbent  earth,  if  he  intends  to  fit  his  land  for  paf- 
ture  ;  and  if  he  finds  the  expence  of  obtaining  it  too  great, 
his  bed  way  will  be  to  convert  the  ground  fo  circum- 
danced  into  arable,  or  to  plant  it  with  timber-trees  fuited 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

Wherever  water  dagnates  in  a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil, 
the  hufbandman  fees  at  once  at  what  depth  is  the  furfaee 
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of  the  earth  which  retains  it.  But  in  other  foils,  and 
when  this  does  not  happen,  Palladius,  and  the  authors  of 
the  Malfon  Ru/lique ,  give  the  following  dire&ions  how  to 
feek  for  water,  with  the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs. 

Where  rufhes,  reeds,  flags,  willows,  and  other  aquatic 
plants  grow  fpontaneoufly,  or  where  frogs  are  obferved  to 
lie  fquatted  down  clofe  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  receive 
its  moifture,  there  generally  is  water  underneath.  Perfons 
who  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  find  out  fprings  for  fountains, 
cafcades,  &c.  look  upon  it  as  an  infallible  fign  of  fubter- 
ranean  water,  when  they  fee  a  vapour  arife  frequently  from 
the  fame  fpot  of  ground.  Others  allure,  that  wherever 
fwarms  of  little  flies  are  feen  conftantly  flying  in  the  fame 
place,  and  near  to  the  ground,  in  the  morning,  after  fun- 
rife,  there  certainly  is  water  under  that  fpot.  Again, 
where  water  is  wanted  on  land  apparently  dry,  let  a  man 
before  fun-rife,  lie  down  flat  upon  his  belly,  refling  his 
chin  upon  his  lift  placed  clofe  to  the  ground,  that  his  view 
may  be  directed  quite  horizontally,  and  not  rife  too  high, 
and  in  that  fituation  let  him  look  ftedfaftly  toward  the 
eaft.  If  he  then  fees  a  tremulous  vapour  arife  from  any 
particular  fpot,  let  him  mark  the  place,  by  noticing  fome 
neighbouring  tree,  fhrub,  or  other  indication,  and  he 
will  find  water  underneath  it.  But  this  experiment  is  to 
be  made  only  on  ground  whofe  furface  is  dry  ;  becaufe 
other  exhalations,  from  a  damp  furface,.  would  be  apt  in 
this  cafe,  to  miflead  the  inquirer. 

Another  way  is  thus.  Dig  a  hole  three  feet  wide,  and 
at  leall  five  feet  deep,  and  place  at  the  bottom  of  it,  when 
the  fun  is  about  to  fet,  a  pan,  or  bafon,  rubbed  with  oil 
on  the  infide  :  let  the  bottom  of  this  veflel  be  uppermofl ; 
cover  it  with  dry  hay,  fern,  or  rufhes,  and  over  that  with 
earth,  and  if  any  drops  of  water  are  found  {landing  on 
its  infide  the  next  day,  a  fpring  is  probably  not  far  off. 
Or,  put  a  new,  unbaked,  but  well  dried,  earthen  veflel 
into  fuch  a  hole,  and  cover  it  as  before  ;  and  if  there  be 
water  in  that  place,  this  veflel  will  be  found  foft  and  wet 
the  next  day.  Likewife  if  wool  be  leftVall  night  in  a 
trench  of  this  kind,  and  water  can  be  fqueezed  out  of  it 
the  next  day,  little  doubt  remains  but  that  of  plenty  of 
water  may  be  met  with  there. 

The  month  of  Auguft  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
mofl  proper  timetofearch  for  water;  becaufe,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  as  the  heat  of  the  preceding  fummer  will  have 
warmed  the  earth  to  a  confiderable  depth,  any  fleam  arifing 
from  water  refting  on  an  impervious  foil  underneath,  and 
particularly  in  hollows  on  the  furface  of  that  impervious 
foil,  will  then  be  mofl  exhaled  by  this  warmth.  Now  it 
is  this  fleam,  or  vapour,  which  produces  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  figns. 

By  whatever  method  water  is  found,  the  means  of 
coming  eafily  at  it  are  the  next  confideration.  If  it  be  on 
a  plain,  there  is  no  other  way  than  digging  a  well.  In 
doing  this,  the  fubflance  under  the  fandor  light  foil  muft 
be  dug  into,  to  form  a  refervoir  of  water  for  occafional 
'  wants  ;  and  this  refervoir  fhould  be  made  deep  and  large, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  wanted.  If  there  were  no 
fuch  refervoir,  the  water,  after  having  rifen  a  little  above 
the  impervious  body  underneath,  would  glide  along  its  fur- 
face,  as  ufual,  and  very  little  of  it  could  then  be  obtained, 
either  by  pumps,  buckets,  or  any  other  way  employed  to 
raife  it.  If  the  well  is  made  in  a  Hoping  ground,  and  the 
declivity  is  fufficient  to  give  it  an  horizontal  vent,  it  will 
be  worth  the  hu (band man’s  while  to  dig  fuch  a  paflage, 
and,  by  means  of  pipes,  or  any  other  conveyance,  to 
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carry  the  water  acrofs  the  light  foil,  through  which  it 
would  orherwife  fink.  The  greateft  quantity  of  water 
will  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  becaufe  there  will  then 
be  a  continual  ftream. 

If  the  foil  is  very  deep,  and  its  furface  has  inequalities 
in  which  rain  water  runs  in  any  quantity  ;  this  may  be 
collected  in  ponds  made  in  the  loweft  part3  of  fuch- 
grounds. 

If  a  body  of  clay  is  found  near  the  furface,  it  is  worth 
the  farmers  while  to  bore,  that  he  may  know  at  what 
depth  a  bed  of  fand  or  gravel  may  be  met  with  :  for  he 
will  be  fure  to  find  plenty  of  water  in  this  laft.  If  this  be 
in  a  declivity,  he  need  only  cut  an  horizontal  paflage,  and 
the  water  will- flow  fo  freely  as  even  to  double  the  value 
of  his  land. 

Here  again  the  farmer  needs  not  ever  to  be  at  a  lofs, 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  pond  in  a 
clayey  foil,  which  is,  of  itfelf,.  retentive  of  water.  But 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  advifable,  even  in  this,  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  with  a  coat  of  gravel,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  poached  by  cattle,  whofe  feet  would  other- 
wife  be  apt  to  fink  deep  into  the  clay.  Some  farmers  judici- 
oufiy  pave  the  declivity  by  which  the  cattle  enter  into  the 
pond,  and  this  renders  it  much  more  lafting  than  it  would- 
otherwife  be,  and  preferves  the  water  clean. 

When  ponds  are  made  in  a  loofe  foil,  much  more  care 
is  neccflary.  The  bottom  and  fides  there  muft  be  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  the  tougheft  clay,  from  a  foot  to  two 
feet  thick,  well  rammed  down.  Some  have  added  hair 
and  loam  to  the  outer  part  of  this  covering,  with  a  view 
of  rendering  it  lefs  liable  to  chap:  but  a  thick  coat  of 
gravel  is  more  neceffary  here,  that  the  feet  of  the  cattle 
may  not  pierce  through  the  clay.  Perhaps  the  expcnce  of 
paving  the  whole  infide  of  a  pond,  might,  in  the  end,  be 
money  well  laid  out. 

The  greateft  difficulty  of  finding  water  is  in  chalky 
foils,  becaufe  thefe  are  not,  of  themfelves,  very  retentive 
of  it,  and  generally  lie  in  fuch  thick  beds,  that  it  is  ex- 
penfive  to  dig  through  them.  However,  it  fhould  be 
tried;  and  if  fand  or  gravel  be  found  underneath,  water- 
may  be  depended  on.  Even  here,  ponds  are  eafily  made, 
by  digging  into  the  chalk,  and  lining  them  with  a  coat  of 
clay,  as  before  directed.  If  there  is  a  fupply  of  proper 
manure,  fuch  as  clay,  or  marie,  this  fituation  is  well 
adapted  to*  grain,  which  loves  to  Hand  dry  ;  and  as  this 
kind  of  ground  produces  more  forward  crops  than  clayey 
or  ftrong  foils,  it  may  be  fowed  early  with  corn,  which 
will  not,  in  that  cafe,  be  fo  apt  to  be  parched  up  as  grafs 
is,  by  the  fummer’s  drought.  If  a  good  foil  can  be  made 
here,  a  foot  deep,  it  will  yield  plenty  of  various  forts  of 
pafture,  either  roots  or  graffes,  as  the  farmer  fball  judge 
mofl  proper:  or  it  may  be  planted  with  different  kinds  of 
timber-trees.  For  the  method  of  making  ponds  in  gar¬ 
dens,  fee  the  article  Garden.  f  •  •; 

POPLAR,  a  genus  of  trees,  of  which  botanifts  enu¬ 
merate  four  fpecies ;  viz.  the  common  white  poplar,  with 
large  leaves :  the  common  white  poplar,  with  fmaller  leaves : 
the  common  black  poplar,  and  the  poplar  with  trembling 
leaves,  called  the  alpentree.  The  poplar,  whether  black 
or  white,  may  be  eafily  propagated,  either  by  layers, 
cuttings,  or  fuckers,  of  which  the  white  kind  always  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  many  from  the  roots.  The  beft  feafon  for 
the  tranfplanting  thefe  fuckers  is  in  October,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  and  they  ftiould  be  removed  into  a 
nurfery  for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
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H-iey  will  have  got  ftrength  enough  to  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

When  they  are  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  it  is  bed  to 
do  that  in  February,  cutting  off  large  truncheons  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  long ;  which,  being  thruft  down  a  foot  deep  in 
the  ground,  will  take  root  very  quickly,  and,  if  the  foil 
be  moift,  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  fize  in  a  few  years. 

The  black  poplar  is  not  fo  eafily  raifed  from  thefe  large 
truncheons,  but  fhould  be  planted  in  cuttings,  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  planting  them  a  foot  deep  in  the 
ground.  This  will  grow  on  almoff  any  foil,  but  does 
much  better  on  a  mold  one  than  on  any  other.  They  are 
the  fitted;  of  all  trees  for  raiding  a  fhade  quickly,  as  they 
"iv ill  grow  fourteen  feet  in  height  fometimes  in  onefeafon, 
and  in  four  or  five  years  will  be  large  trees. 

A  confiderable  advantage  may  be  obtained  by  planting 
thefe  trees  upon  moid;  boggy  foils,  where  few  other  trees 
will  thrive  :  many  fuch  places  there  are  in  England, 
which  do  not,  at  prefent,  bring  in  much  money  to  their 
owners ;  whereas,  if  they  were  planted  with  thefe  trees, 
they  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  over-purchafe  the  ground, 
clear  of  all  expence  :  but  there  are  many  perfons  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  think  nothing,  except  corn,  worth  cultivating: 
or,  if  they  plant  timber,  it  mull  be  oak,  afti,  or  elm  ; 
and,  if  their  land  be  not  proper  for  either  of  thefe,  it  is 
deemed  little  worth;  whereas,  if  the  nature  of  the  foil 
was  examined,  and  proper  forts  of  plants  adapted  to  it, 
there  might  be  a  very  great  advantage  made  of  feveral  large 
tra&sof  lands,  which  at  this  time  lie  negle&ed. 

The  wood  of  thefe  trees,  efpecially  of  the  white,  is 
very  good  to  lay  for  floors,  where  it  will  laft  many  years  ; 
and,  for  its  exceeding  whitenefs,  is,  by  many  perfons, 
preferred  to  oak  ;  but,  being  of  a  foft  contexture,  is  very 
iubjedb  to  take  the  impreffion  of  nails,  See.  which  renders 
it  lefs  proper  for  this  purpofe  :  it  is  alfo  very  proper  for 
wainfeotting  of  rooms,  being  lefs  fubjeeft  to  fwell  or 
{brink,  than  mod  other  forts  of  wood  :  but  for  turnery- 
ware,  there  is  no  wood  equal  to  this  for  its  exceed¬ 
ing  whitenefs,  fo  that  trays,  bowls,  and  many  other  uten- 
fils,  are  made  of  it ;  and  the  bellows-makers  prefer  it 
for  their  ufe  ;  as  do  alfo  the  fhoemakers,  not  only  for 
heels,  but  alfo  for  the  foies  of  fhoes :  it  is  alfo  very  good 
to  make  light  carts  ;  the  poles  are  very  proper  to  fup- 
port  vines,  hops,  & c.  and  the  lopping  will  afford  good 
fuel,  which  in  many  countries,  is  much  wanted,  Miller's 
Card.  Did?. 

P-ed  POPPY,  or  Red-weed.  The  common  wild  red 
poppy  is  one  of  the  moft  mifehievous  weeds  the  farmers 
are  plagued  with  among  their  corn,  and  it  is  the  moft  dif¬ 
ficult  to  thoroughly  deftroy  of  almoft  any  other.  Its  feed 
will  lie  a  long  time  in  land  unploughed,-  without  ever 
fhooting  ;  but  they  will  be  fure  to  grow  with  every  crop 
of  corn..  Mr.  Tull  gives  an  inftance  of  the  feeds  of  this 
plant  being  buriedfour  and  twenty  years  in  afield  of  faint- 
foin,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  land  being  ploughed 
for  wheat,  they  all  grew  up  among  the  corn,  though 
they  had  lain  dormant  fo  long  before.  Pull's  Hoy Je- hoeing 
Hufbawlry . 

POTATOE,  or  Potato,  the  name  of  a  well 
known  plant,  the  roots  of  which  inake  a  very  nourifh- 
ing  food.  ; 

Mr.  Houghton  deferibes  the  potato  to  be  a  bacciferous 
herb,  witn  efculent  roots,  bearing  winged  leaves  and  a  belled 
flower ;  and  fays,  that,  according  to  his  information,  which 
is  allojvedtobeveryrightin  this  refpedl,  it  was  firft  brought 


from  Virginia,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  flopping  at 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1 623,  gave  away  a  number  of  thefe 
roots,  which  were  planted  there,  and  multiplied  fo  exceed- 
ing,  that,  in  the  wars  which  happened  afterwards  in  that 
country,  when  all  the  corn  above  ground  was  deftroyed, 
potatoes  became  the  chief  fupport  of  the  people :  for  the 
foldiers,  unlefs  they  had  dug  up  all  the  ground  where  they 
grew,  and  almoft  fitted  it,  could  not  have  extirpated  them, 
ft  he  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  obferve  likewife,  that  the 
Irifh  were  relieved  from  their  laft  fevere  famine,  which 
Iafted  two  years,  during  which  all  their  corn  failed,  merely 
by  the  help  of  this  root.  From  Ireland  it  was  brought  to 
Lancafhire,  now  famous  for  its  potatoes:  and  the  culture 
of  this  plant  has,  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years,  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  almoft  every  part  of  England.  The  rich,  who, 
at  firft,  deemed  them  fit  for  none  but  the  meaner  fort  of 
people,  now  efteem  them  fo  much,  that  Mr.  Miller  thinks 
the  quantity  of  them  which  is  cultivated  around  London 
only,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  red  rooted  potatoes  have  purplifh  flowers,  and  the 
white  rooted  (for  Mr.  Miller  diftinguifhes  only  thefe  two 
general  varieties)  bear  white  flowers. 

The  potatoe  feldom  perfefts  its  feeds  in  England ;  and  if 
it  did,  the  railing  of  it  from  them  would  be  much  more  te¬ 
dious  and  uncertain  than  propagating  it  by  its  roots,  as  is 
the  general  and  right  method  :  for  thefe  multiply  exceed- 
ingly,  and  may  be  made  to  yield  vaft  crops,  with  little  coft 
or  labour. 

“  The  Irifh  hufbandman,  fays  Mr.  Switzer,  after  blam¬ 
ing  the  Englifh  for  planting  this  root  uncut,  becaufe  it  of¬ 
ten  contains  five  or  fix  eyes,  or  perhaps  more,  from  which 
the  produce  of  the  enfuing  year  is  to  fpring  ;  and  alfo  for 
not  allowing  that  bulb,  or  rather  the  great  number  of  {hoots 
and  bulbs  that  proceed  from  it,  a  fpace  of  earth  fufficient 
for  their  ucurifh  ment,  which  is  th e  reafon  why  fo  many  poor, 
ftinted,  unferviceable  potatoes  are  dug  up  in  the  autumn, 
relates  the  pradHce  of  his  country,  which  is  to  chufe  middle 
fized  roots,  for  the  largeft  are  generally  eaten,  to  finglc 
out  the  eyes  that  feem  ftrongeft  and  moft  vigorous,  and  to 
cut  them  out  in  fquares  of  at  leaft  half  an  inch  every  way : 
io  that  one  root  will  fometimes  furniflh  three  or  four  good 
pieces  to  fet. 

“  The  ground,  prepared  for  planting,  is  marked  out 
for  beds  four  or  five  feet  wide,  with  intermediate  alleys  of 
two  or  three  feet.  It  is  then  trenched,  only  a  finglc  {pit 
deep,  and  the  bottom  of  this  trench,  made  as  in  common 
garden-trenching,  is  covered  with  dung,  long  and  fhort, 
taken  out  of  a  wheel-barrow  which  ftands  at  the  labourer’s 
elbow.  The  potatoe-eyes  cut  as  before  diredled,  are 
placed  upon  this  dung,  at  about  five  or  fix  inches  afunder; 
and  this  trench  is  filled  up  with, the  mould  taken  out  of  the 
next,  which  is  marked  by  a  line  at  the  diftance  of  two  or 
three  feet.  This  trench  is  again  filled  with  the  mould  of 
the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft,  which  is  filled  from  the 
alley. 

“  The  ufe  of  the  dung  thus  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  is  not  only  to  make  the  roots  grow  fiygle,  for 
not  above  one  root,  or  at  moft  two,  will  in  this  cafe  be 
produced  by  each  eye,  and  thefe  will  be  large  and  well  fed  ; 
but  it  is  attended  with  the  farther  advantage  of  making  the 
potatoes  run,  and  fpread  themfelves  to  a  certain  determi¬ 
nate  depth,  which  is  no  fmall  help  to  their  growing  large. 

tc  rjfhe  laft  thing  to  be  done  to  them  is,  in  April  or  May 
(for  they  are  planted  in  February  or  March)  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  rife,  to  dig  the  earth  out  of  the  alleys,  as  is 

done 
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done  for  afparagus,  and  to  cover  the  potatoe  bed  with  it, 
about  five  or  fix  inches  thick.  This  will  give  new  life  and 
vigour  to  the  roots,  will  keep  the  green  Irom  running  too 
much  to  haulm,  and  will  make  the  bulbs  grow  much  the 
larger.  By  this  means  the  crop  of  fine  large  potatoes  will 
be  almoft  the  double  of  what  is  obtained  when  they  are 
planted  promifcuoufly  in  the  common  way:  nor  will  any 
farther  culture  be  requifite  till  they  are  fit  to  be  dug  up  ; 
except  the  pulling  out  of  fome  of  the  largeft  weeds.” 

Mr.  Miller’s  reafons  for  difapproving  of  the  planting, 
either  of  the  fmall  offsets  entire,  or  the  eyes  cut  out  ot 
larger  roots,  are,  that  though  the  former  generally  produce 
a  greater  number  of  roots,  thefe  roots  are  always  fmall ; 
and  that  the  cuttings  of  the  larger  roots  are  apt  to  rot,  ef- 
pecially  if  wet  weather  happens  loon  alter  they  are  planted. 
He  therefore  recommends,  to  make  choice  of  the  faireft 
roots  for  fetting,  and  toallow  them  a  larger  fpaceof  ground, 
both  between  the  rows,  and  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows  ;  ami  he  allures  us  that  he  has  obferved,  when  this 
method  has  been  followed,  that  the  roots,  in  general,  have 
been  large  the  following  autumn.  M.  Duhamel,  in  his 
Elements  of  Agriculture,  does  not  objo£t  at  all  to  the 
planting  of  the  cuttings. 

The  foil  in  which  this  plant  thrives  heft,  is  a  light  fandy 
loam,  neither  too  dry  nor  over  moift,  but  brought  to  a 
fine  tilth,  and  ploughed  very  deep :  for  the  deeper  the  earth 
is  loofened,  the  finer  and  larger  the  roots  will  grow.  In 
the  fpring,  juft  before  the  laft  ploughing  (according  to 
Mr.  Miller’s  method)  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung 
fhould  be  fpread  on  the  ground,  and  this  lhould  be  ploughed 
in  early  in  March,  if  the  feafon  be  mild  ;  otherwife  it 
had  better  be  deferred  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  that 
month  ;  for  if  a  bard  froft  fhould  come  on  foon  after  the 
roots  are  planted,  they  may  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  de- 
ftroyed,  thereby;  but  if  they  can  be  planted  in  the  lpring, 
w  ithout  that  clanger,  the  better  it  wall  be. 

The  laft  ploughing  fhould  lay  the  ground  even,  and 
then  furrows  fhould  be  drawn  three  feet  afunder,  and  feven 
or  eight  inches  deep.  The  roots  fhould  be  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  tfiefe  furrows,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder, 
and  they  fhould  then  be  covered  in  with  earth. 

After  all  the  ground  intended  for  potatoes  is  planted  in 
this  manner,  it  muft  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  till  near  the 
time  when  the  fhoots  are  expected  to  appear ;  then  it  fhould 
be  well  harrowed  both  ways,  as  well  to  loofen  the  furface 
and  render  it  fmooth,  as  to  tear  up  the  young  weeds  which 
will  have  begun  to  grow  by  that  time.  If  much  wet  has 
fallen  after  the  planting,  it  may  have  caked  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  fo  as  to  retard  the  fprouting  of  the  plants  ;  and 
this  harrowing  will,  in  fuch  cafe,  almoft  anfwer  the  intent 
of  a  firft  hoeing. 

I  have  placed  the  rows  of  potatoes  at  three  feet  diftance, 
continues  Mr  Miller,  in  order  to  introduce  the  hoe-plough 
between  them  ;  becaufe  that  will  greatly  improve  their 
roots :  for  by  twice  ftirring  and  breaking  of  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  thefe  plants,  not  only  weeds  will  be  deftroyed,  but 
the  foil  will  be  fo  loofened,  that  every  fhower  of  rain  will 
penetrate  to  the  roots,  and  greatly  quicken  their  growth. 
But  thefe  operations  fhould  be  performed  early  in  the  fea¬ 
fon,  before  the  ftems  or  branches  of  the  plants  begin  to  fall 
and  trail  upon  the  ground :  for  after  that,  it  cannot  be  done 
without  injuring  the  fhoots. 

if  thefe  hoe  ploughings  are  carefully  performed,  they 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  till  the  haulm  of  the 
plants  co\er  the  grQund ;  and  alter  that  there  will  be  little 


danger  of  their  growing  fo  as  to  injure  the  crop  ;  for  the 
haulm  will  keep  them  under :  but  as  the  horfe-hoe  can 
only  go  between  the  rows,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  ufe 
of  a  hand-hoe  to  ftir  the  ground,  and  deftroy  the  weeds  in 
the  rows,  between  the  plants.  If  this  is  well  done,  in  dry 
weather,  immediately  after  each  of  the  two  horfe-hoeings, 
it  will  be  fufficientto  keep  the  ground  clean  until  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  fit  to  be  taken  up  ;  which  will  be,  very  foon  after 
the  firft  froft  in  the  autumn  has  killed  the  haulm.  They 
fhould  not  remain  much  longer  in  the  earth,  left  the  roots 
themfelvesbe  froft-bitten,  which  fpoils  them.  A  four  or 
five  pronged  fork  is  better  to  dig  them  up  with,  than  a 
fpade,  becaufe  it  is  left  apt  to  cut  them  :  but  a  principal 
thing  to  be  confklered  here,  is  the  clearing  of  the  ground 
thoroughly  of  them  :  for  if  any  are  left,  they  will  fhoot 
up  among  the  next  crop,  whatever  it  be,  and  do  confider- 
able  damage,  efpecialiy  if  it  be  wheat,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe,  fown  in  the  common  broad-caft  way. 

The  beft  way  of  keeping  thefe  roots  during  the  winter,, 
is,  to  lay  them  up  in  a  dry  place  in  very  dry  fand,  or  in  fine 
and  perfectly  dry  earth. 

The  method  of  laying  dung  only  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows  in  which  the  roots  are  planted,  “  is  a  very  poor 
one,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  becaufe,  where  the  potatoes  begin 
to  pufh  out  their  roots,  they  are  foon  extended  beyond  the 
width  of  thefe  furrows,  and  the  new  roots  are  commonly 
formed  at  a  diftance  from  the  old :  fo  will  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  this  dung,  and  confequently  will  receive  little 
benefit  from  it.”  But  rather  the  contrary  would  feem  to 
be  the  cafe,  according  to  the  Irifli  hufbandman,  who, 
feerntofpeak  from  experience,  when  he  fays,  he  had  in¬ 
tended  exprefsly  to  anfwer  this  very  objection,  that  “  the 
dung  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  on  purpofe  to 
make  the  roots  grow  finglc  ;  and  that  its  being  fo  placed 
is  attended  with  the  farther  c#nveniency  of  making  the 
potatoes  run,  and  fpread  themfelves  at  a  certain  determi¬ 
nate  depth,  Avhich  is  no  fmall  help  to  their  growing  large.” 
Fadfts  muft  here  determine  which  is  right:  as  they  alfo 
muft  in  regard  to  fome  parts  of  what  Mr.  Miller  adds  in 
the  following  words.  “  As  moft  farmers  covet  to  have  a 
crop  of  wheat  after  the  potatoes  are  taken  oft'  the  ground, 
fo  the  land  will  not  be  fo  thoroughly  dreffed  in  every  part, 
nor  fo  proper  for  this  crop,  as  when  the  dung  is  equally 
fpread,  and  plowed  in  all  over  the  land,  nor  will  the 
crops  of  potatoes  be  fo  good.  I  have  always  obferved, 
where  this  method  of  planting  the  potatoes  has  been  prac- 
tifed,  the  land  has  produced  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  after¬ 
ward,  and  there  has  fcarce  one  (hoot  of  the  potatoe  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  wheat,  which  I  attribute  to  the  farmers 
planting  only  the  largeft  roots  :  for  when  they  have  forked 
them  out  of  the  ground  the  following  autumn,  there  have 
been  fix,  eight,  or  ten  large  roots  produced  from  each, 
and  often  many  more,  and  fcarce  any  very  fmall  roots  ; 
whereas,  in  fuch  places  where  the  finall  roots  have  been 
planted,  there  has  been  a  vaft  number  of  very  fmall  roots 
produced,  many. of  which  were  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  he  dis¬ 
covered  when  the  roots  were  taken  up  ;  fo  have  grown 
the  following  feafon,  and  have  greatly  injured  whatever, 
crop  was  on  the  ground.” 

Will  not  a  thorough  plowing  and  good  harrowing, 
after  the  crop  of  potatoes  has  been  taken  off  the  grqund, 
intermix  the  dung  laid  in  the  furrows,  and  the  contiguous 
earth  moft  impregnated  thereby,  with  the  reft  of  the  foil ; 
perhaps  almoft  as  well  as  if  the  dung  had  been  fpread 
equally  over  the  whole  field,  at.  the  very  firft  ?  If  it  will. 
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the  prefumption  feems  ftrong  in  favour  of  the  Irifli  me¬ 
thod.  For  certain  it  is,  that  the  land  ought  to  be  well 
plowed  and  harrowed  after  the  potatoes  are  removed,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fown  with^any  other  crop  ;  unlefs  the  feed  for 
that  crop,  which  generally  is  wheat,  be  fprinkled  by  hand 
between  the  rows,  as  they  are  dug  up,  and  there  covered 
with  the  earth  then  turned  over.  This  is  pra£tifed  in 
fome  parts  of  France:  but,  as  M.  Duhamel  obferves,  the 
grain  is  fo  apt  to  be  diftributed  unequally  in  this  method, 
that  it  is  better  to  plow  the  ground,  and  fow  it,  in  the 
regular  way. 

If  the  farmer  apprehends  that  his  land  has  not  been 
thoroughly  cleared  of  the  potatoes,  and  is  therefore  afraid 
of  their  damaging  his  enfuing  crop,  his  bell  way  will  be 
to  lay  it  up  very  rough  againft  winter  ;  becaufe  the  frofts 
of  that  feafon  are  known  to  kill  and  rot  all  potatoes  in  the 
ground  expofed  to  them,  and  it  will  at  the  fame  time  be 
thereby  finely  prepared  for  fpring  corn  ;  efpecially  as  it 
will  have  been  well  enriched  by  the  haulm  of  the  potatoes 
lying  upon  it. 

Though  potatoes  delight  mofl  in  a  light  fandy  loam, 
neither  too  dry,  nor  over  moift,  as  was  obferved  before ; 
yet  Mr.  Maxwell  fays  he  has  feen  them  thrive  well  on 
ground  that  feemed  to  be  very  bad  ;  even  in  deep  mofs, 
which  could  not  bear  horfes  to  plow  it,  but  which  is  con- 
fiderably  bettered  by  them  ;  and  on  coarfe  heath,  where 
they  were  fucceeded  by  grain,  without  more  dung  than 
was  laid  on  at  firft.  Of  fo  improving  a  nature  are  they, 
and  fo  much  is  the  land  enriched  by  the  rotting  of 
their  (talks  among  it,  and  the  digging  it  gets  in  railing 
them. 

Several  experiments  communicated  to  M.  Duhamel 
concur  to  prove  the  extraordinary  increafe  of  potatoes  cul¬ 
tivated  with  the  horfe-hoe  :  but  as  this  will  always  be  the 
confequence  -of  the  New  Hufbandry,  whenever  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  ufed,  I  fhall  only  borrow  from  him,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  M.  de  Viller’s  account  of  his  method  of  practice, 
becaufe  it  is  the  cleared:  and  mod:  concife. 

“  There  are,  fays  he,  feveral  forts  of  potatoes,  That 
which  I  cultivate  is  the  middle  dzed.  It  is  planted  about 
the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  it  ripens 
in  Odtober.  My  beds  are  five  feet  wide.  I  give  them 
two  plowings  in  the  fpring  ;  at  the  fecond  of  which  I 
half  fill  the  main  furrow.  Before  I  plant,  I  cut  a  fmall 
furrow  with  the  fingle  cultivator,  which  likewife  loofens 
the  earth  ;  but  if  it  be  moid:,  I  put  a  double  fpring-tree 
bar  to  the  cultivator,  to  avoid  the  poaching  of  the  horfes. 

I  then  plant  the  potatoes  a  foot  afunder  in  the  row; 
choofing  for  this  purpofe  fuch  as  are  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut.  They  are  thruft  in  by  hand,  two  or  three 
inches  deep  ;  and  if  the  mould  does  not  then  cover  them 
fiufficiently  of  its  own  accord,  a  little  more  is  pufhed  down 
upon  them. 

**  A  flight  hand-hoeing  can  hardly  be  avoided  after¬ 
wards,  to  deftroy  the  weeds  which  fpring  up  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  potatoes  :  but  this  hoeing  need  not  extend  far¬ 
ther  than  three  or  four  inches  on  each  fide  of  the  row ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  plow  will  do  the  reft. 

“  I  give  the  firft  hoe- plowing  in  the  fpring,  as  for 
wheat ;  but  earlier  or  later,  according  .to  the  condition  of 
the  ground. 

“  My  fecond  hoe-plowing  is  given  as  foon  as  the  plants 
nre  tail  enough  to  be  earthed  up ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  they 
are  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  I  then  turn  the  earth  up  to¬ 
wards  them  as  much  as  poffible. 


<{  As  this  plant  fpreads  greatly,  and  (hoots -out  very  faft, 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  give  more  than  two  of  thefe  hoe- 
ings,  if  one  fhould  negleti  to  take  advantage  of  the  time 
when  its  leaves  and  branches  do  not  entirely  cover  the 
bed. 

“  The  roots  are  dug  up  in  OtTober,  or  perhaps  fome- 
what  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  feafon,  with  a 
ftrong  iron  prong  ;  fhaking  and  clearing  them  well  from 
the  mould.  They  are  then  left  to  dry  for  fome  hours, 
and  are  afterwards  laid  up  in  a  place  where  the  froft  can¬ 
not  reach  them. 

This  fruit,  which  yields  furprifingly,  is  of  great  fer- 
fervice  to  feed  and  fatten  cattle,  efpecially  when  it  has 
been  boiled  a  little.  They  like  it  very  well  raw,  after  it 
has  been  kept  a  few  months  above  ground :  but  it  is  bed 
for  them  after  it  has  been  boiled.” 

The  reader  is  obliged  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Irwin  for 
the  following  account  of  cultivating  potatoes  in  Ireland, 
and  which  we  (hall  give  in  his  own  words. 

“  The  potato,  fays  he,  is  become  a  root  of  fuch  im- 
menfe  utility,  efpecially  to  the  poorer  fort,  within  this 
century,  that  too  much,  metbinks,  cannot  be  faid  towards 
improving,  and  extending  the  culture  of  it. 

u  In  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Switzerland,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  America,  it  yields 
commodious,  abundant  relief  to  the  more  indigent,  as  be¬ 
ing  eafily  ard  plenteoufly  propagated  in  alrnoft  every  kind 
of  foil. 

“  In  Ireland  particularly  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
poor  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  without  which, 
fince  the  late  unproportionable  rife  of  lands  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  to  the  trade  of  it,  they  could  not  well  fubfift.  And, 
indeed,  it  feems  a  particular  favour  of  providence  fent  to 
them  on  this  account. 

“  In  times,  not  very  remote,  lands  were  cheap  there, 
and  the  peafantry,  confequently,  lived  on  nourifliment 
fomewhat  more  luxurious,  diverfified :  their  labour  alfo 
was  lefs  burthenfome.  IJut  now,  being  obliged  to  work 
hard  at  four-pence  and  fix-pence  a  day,  and  their  rents 
confiderably  augmented,  it  will  not  feem  furprifing  that 
this  root  alone  has  become  the  ftaple  of  their  fupport:,  and 
that  they  have  been  the  firft  people  in  Europe,  or,  perhaps, 
in  the  world,  that  have  led  the  example  in  an  extenfive 
improvement  of  it.  This  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  clofe-prefling  necefiity,  the  moft  cogent  and  in- 
fpiriting  of  all  motives. 

“  In  truth,  with  much  reafon  ;  for  a  poor  labourer,  in 
that  ill-fated  country,  is  driven  to  feek  his  foie  refuge  for 
fubfiftence  in  this  root,  for  the  inexorable  impofition  of 
a  hard-hearted  landlord,  (forry  I  am  to  have  it  to  fay,  too 
many  of  them  grind  the  poor;  but  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  the  cafe)  who  thinks  he  cannot  get  too  much  for  his 
land  out  of  the  perfons,  or  purfes,  of  his  dependents,  and 
who  hath  fo  inverted  the  old  cuftoms,  that  a  hewer  of 
wood,  and  drawer  of  water,  (and  many  of  thefe  perhaps 
defeendants  of  former  proprietors)  can  aftord  himfelf  but 
a  miferable  fcanty  platter  of  potatoes,  feafoned  with  a  pa¬ 
latable  grain  of  fait,  and  wa(hed  down  with  a  draught  from 
the  next  rivulet,  to  fupport  the  fatigue  of  thirteen  hours 
(ftatute  quantity)  of  unceafing  labour,  about  his  ancient 
manfion-houfe,  or  in  his  elegant  gardens,  well-laid  out 
clofes,  or  refrefhing  bog-holes. 

“  The  potato  is  a  root;  a  little  of  which  is  very  fill¬ 
ing,  quickly  appeafing  hunger  ;  but  by  no  means  a  lading 
folid  nouriftiment  for  a  labourer,  as  evidently  teftify  the 
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fqualicl  looks  of  numbers  of  the  poorer  Irifh ;  though  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  in  general  wholefome,  agreeing  with  molt 
flomachs  that  can  vary  their  food ;  but,  like  other  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth,  forbid  in  many  cafes  by  the  medi¬ 
cinal  tribe. 

“  There  are  feveral  ways  of  breeding  potatoes  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  partly  arifes  from  the  difference  in  foil,  and 
kinds  of  feed.  The  different  foils  for  this  purpole  in  ufe 
in  my  neighbourhood,  for  about  twenty  years  pafl,  and 
which,  I  believe,  are  pretty  general,  are  the  following, 
wherein  they  are  abundantly  propagated,  viz. 

“  Firfl,  On  rich  clay  land  without  any  manure,  vul¬ 
garly  called  grafs  potatoes. 

“  When  a  leafe  is  near  being  expired,  that  is,  during 
the  lafl  feven  years  of  it,  if  there  be  no  covenants  grounded 
on  the  flatute  againft  wafte,  See.  the  tenant,  finding  no 
hopes  of  a  renewal,  fets  confiderable  tradls  in  this  way, 
where  the  foil  will  admit  of  it. 

“  Secondly,  On  good  ley  land  well  gravelled,  (other- 
wife  fanded)  which  ought  to  be  done  a  year  before  plant¬ 
ing.  But  the  poorer  fort,  who  are  the  chief  cultivators  of 
this  root,  are  obliged  to  fand  and  plant  at  the  fame  time, 
or  nearly  thereabouts  ;  which  is  very  deflru£live  to  them- 
felves,  their  potatoes  not  having  the  proper  benefit  of  the 
manure  ;  at  lead  one  part  in  three  of  the  return  are  on  this 
account  exceeding  fmall,  and  are  from  hence  called  poreens 
by  them,  being  a  diminutive  expredion.  Whole  fields  are 
fet  in  this  way,  commonly  called  fpaddane,  in  which  a 
confiderable  trade  is  driven  ;  efpecially  in  the  provinces  of 
Munder  and  Connaught. 

“  Had  it  been  properly  and  moderately  done,  it  would 
be  a  fine  preparation  for  the  encreafe  of  corn,  and  the  lay¬ 
ing  down  and  bringing  in,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  reclaim¬ 
ing  of  land;  but  the  poor  do  it  fo  negligently, and  mangle 
it  fo  intolerably,  having  but  a  fhort  temporary  ufe  in  it, 
befides  paying  near  double  the  worth  for  it,  that  this 
manufacture,  which  might  otherwife  be  of  confiderable 
benefit  to  Ireland,  is,  as  now  carried  on,  rather  the  con¬ 
trary. 

“  Thirdly,  On  ground  previoufly  gravelled  (that  is 
perhaps  fix  months  before)  and  dunged  at  fetting  time. 
There  is  but  little  done  in  this  way,  except  by  the  gentry, 
and  renters  of  land  for  their  private  ufe  ;  it  being  as  yet 
out  of  reach  of  the  peafantry,  unlefs  in  a  few  inflances. 

“  Fourthly,  On  the  ley  with  dung  alone.  Marie  is 
not  in  ufe  in  my  neighbourhood,  though  there  is  plenty  of 
it  in  feveral  parts  of  it ;  therefore  cannot  yet  inform  you 
how  it  would  do  for  the  potatoes  in  that  diftrict.  As  to 
potatoes  fet  in  the  ley  with  dung  alone,  this  manufacture 
alfo  is  done,  as  you  may  judge,  moflly  by  the  more  opu¬ 
lent.  I  have,  however,  often  fee n  large  fields  fet  in  this 
way  to  the  public  ;  but  it  is  not  of  late  years  fo  much  the 
cuflom,  this  fort  of  land  being  commonly  kept  for  grazing : 
this  hurts  the  land  ;  and  any  preparation  out  of  the  ley  for 
potatoes  will,  if  not  previoufly  gravelled. 

“  Fifthly,  In  a  rable  or  ftubble  land,  vulgarly  called 
Tricking  or  thrufling  of  potatoes,  becaufe  they  are  fown 
with  a  flick,  pointed  at  the  end,  about  an  inch  diameter 
and  two  feet  long,  with  theloy  (otherwife  the  Irifli  fpade.) 
In  this  method  dung  is  alfo  ufed,  which  fhall  be  noticed  in 
loco. 

“  Thefe  are  the  mofl  general  methods  that  now  occur 
to  me,  or  1  believe  that  are  in  ufe.  There  are,  however, 
fome  others  arifing  from  the  quality  of  the  feed,  praClifed 
only  by  the  curious,  in  which  the  plants  are  put  down  at ; 
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nine  or  twelve  inches  afunder  every  way,  in  little  hillocks, 
(like  the  hop  plant)  as  praClifed  in  feveral  counties  in 
England  ;  and,  if  you  land  them  at  certain  proper  flated 
times  while  vegetation  continues,  you  will  have  a  hand- 
fome  nefl  of  large  oblong  potatoes  at  every  landing. 

“  I  made  the  experiment  of  one  fort  in  my  .garden  5 
and  out  of  half  a  dozen  potatoes  cut  into  feveral  pieces, 
each  having  an  eye,  I  had,  to  the  beft  of  my  remem¬ 
brance,  without  exaggeration,  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to 
twelve  Winchefler  bufliels. 

“  This  kind  of  potato  is  introduced  into  Ireland  but  of 
late  years  :  it  is  however  well  known  there. 

“  A  potato  entirely  black  is  alfo  in  ufe  in  Fingal,  near 
Dublin,  fruClifies  abundantly,  and  eats  exceeding  dry, 
which  principally  marks  the  goodnefs  of  this  root  in  almofl 
every  inftance. 

“  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Maxwell, 
of  Arkland  in  Scotland,  a  very  judicious  gentleman,  has 
particularly  noticed  fix  forts,  viz.  The  long  red,  the 
round  red  ;  the  long  white,  the  round  white,  or  Spanifn 
potato  ;  the  blue,  the  leather-coat,  and  an  early  kind  that 
comes  in  a  month  fooner  than  the  common  fort,  though 
planted  at  the  fame  time. 

“  This  root  being  greatly  manufactured '  in  Ireland, 
they  mix  mofl  of  the  better  forts  promifeuoufly,  both  for 
ufe  and  feed. 

“  I  remember,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  large 
red  potato  ;  then  called  the  Caflonian,  (perhaps  from 
Caflile)  as  alfo  the  oblong  Spanifh  white  potato,  to  be 
chiefly  in  ufe  ;  but  now  a  leffer  fort,  fuch  as  the  Munfter 
or  kidney  potato,  of  a  whitifh  or  lightifh  yellow  colour, 
the  leather-coat,  or  round  red  Cronian  potato,  with  a 
rough  thick  fkin,  and  particularly  that  fliled  the  Spanifh 
white  potato,  are  moftly  in  ufe. 

“  All  thefe  forts  are  cut  for  feed,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eyes  on  them,  and  thrive  generally  well  with  very 
little  care ;  fo  that  all  forts  being  now  fo  plenty,  and  an- 
fwering  fo  well,  there  are  (as  we  may  eafily  judge)  no  over 
nice  diflinClion  made  about  them  there.  The  poorer  Irifh, 
who  affeCt  not  to  plant  this  root  in  bottom  lands,  or  wet 
fwampy  grounds,  unlefs  hard  preffed  for  foil,  are  even  in 
this  cafe  feldom  attentive  about  the  kind  of  potato  they 
put  down,  the  return  being  commonly  wet,  unfit  for  eat¬ 
ing,  and  only  proper  for  feed,  which  (from  my  little  ex¬ 
perience)  I  think  makes  but  indifferent,  though  fown  in 
the  bell  prepared  upland  ;  for  too  much  moifture,  as  well 
as  too  much  dung,  makes  a  potato  wet :  and  plant  it 
when  you  will,  I  am  apprehenfive  it  never  lofes  this  qua¬ 
lity,  which  is  the  worfl  it  can  have,  except  being  rotten, 
or  frofl-bit :  nor  will  any  eat  fo  well,  railed  from  dung, 
as  without. 

“  As  the  potato  thrives  in  different  foils,  fo  there  are 
different  methods  of  cultivating  it :  1  will  therefore  now 
proceed  to  that  mofl  generally  in  ufe  in  my  neighbour¬ 
hood,  (and  indeed  all  over  the  kingdom)  called  grafs 
potatoes  or  fpaddane,  and  by  fome  (improperly)  con¬ 
acres,  which  feems  to  be  the  natural  culture,  but  doubt- 
lefs  not  fo  good  to  make  the  land  Hand  long  proof,  (not- 
withflanding  the  graveling)  as  if  artificial  manures  were 
added,  fuch  as  dung,  compofl,  lime,  &c.  for  marie, 
lime-flone,  gravel,  fea-fand,  fhells,  &c.  I  confider  in  the 
clafs  of  natural  manures-  and  the  befl ;  and  providence 
hath  kindly  given  them  in  every  fpot,  (even  in  the  unpro- 
mifing  deferts  of  Zara,  &c.)  had  we  known  how  to  come 
at  them. 
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<c  Land  in  the  ley,  (as  Ifaid  before)  and  that  which  re¬ 
quires  no  manure,  the  Irifh  feek  mod;  greedily  after  ;  fome 
of  which  has  not  been  ploughed  perhaps  within  this  cen¬ 
tury  :  fo  that  you  can  only  juft  diftinguifh  that  it  has  been 
tilled,  and  the  tilth  generally  curved,  the  old  people  in¬ 
clining  the  plough  with  the  cafual  fhape  of  the  field,  foas 
to  let  the  water  in  the  furrow  have  a  drip  or  fall. 

“  When  a  pcafant  has  the  good  luck  to  get  a  bit  of  fuch 
choice  ground,  (for  two  or  three  of  them  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  an  acre,  and  few  take  more  than  one)  he  follows 
the  old  ridge  with  hisloy,  or  Irifh  fpade,  unlcfs  compelled 
by  the  pofieflor  of  the  land  to  make  his  ridges  ftrait,  which 
he  moft  unwillingly  does,  and  at  beft  but  aukwardly,with 
■a  rope  made  of  hay  or  ftraw,  or  fome  of  his  wife’s  worft 
tow;  neither  of  which  ftretching  right,  and  often  break¬ 
ing,  feldom  admit  well-locking  ridges :  thefe  he  makes 
from  one  end  of  his  ground  to  the  other,  the  beds  being 
about  three,  or  at  moft  four  feet  wide,  and  the  furrows, 
or  trenches,  about  two.  When  he  depofits  the  feed  on 
his  bed,  at  about  four  or  fix  inches  at  moft  afunder,  he  di¬ 
vides  the  turf  of  his  furrow  in  two  equal  parts,  which  he 
turns  alternately  in  fods  on  the  edge  or  verge  of  each  bed, 
the  green  fide  on  the  potatoes,  cutting  the  fods  on  three 
bides  or  angles,  leaving  that  next  the  bed  uncut.  This  la¬ 
borious  work  the  poor  fellow  does  furprizingly  quick  :  two 
more  men  follow  him,  one  digging  the  under  ftratum,  and 
throwing  up  on  the  middle  of  the  bed  as  much  oftheearth 
as  he  conveniently  can  with  his  loy:  the  remainder  the 
third  man  cafts  on  with  his  fhovel,  fettling  the  bed  in  the 
form,  or  manner,  in  which  it  is  to  remain. 

“  Some  cover  their  potatoes  at  firft  (thro’  want  of  time) 
with  only  the  fod,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  of  earth, 
and  finifh  them  perhaps,  that  is,  caft  the  laft  covering  on 
them,  not  for  a  month,  or  fix  weeks  after  ;  which  poffibly 
.  may  greatly  check  their  growth.  Many  account  this  the 
beft  way,  and  it  is  become  common  ;  but  I  attribute  the 
negleft  of  not  finifhing  their  potatoes,  (as  the  term  is)  in 
due  time,  to  no  want  of  proper  knowledge  in  the  common 
Irifh,  but  their  inability  to  give  the  proper  attention  to 
their  own  little  affairs,  occafioned  by  the  greedy  feverity 
of  their  mailers,  as  before  obferved. 

“  Others  there  are  (and  many)  who,  making  the  fur¬ 
rows  unproportional)!  y  narrow  to  the  beds,  throw  up  a 
third  fpit  or  ftratum,  and  perhaps  not  until  two  months 
after  the  firft  betting. 

“  This  pernicious  method  may  poffibly  deftrov,  or 
check  the  weeds  ;  but  certain  I  am,  it  will  not  contribute 
to  the  increafe  or  largenefs  of  the  root,  in  the  unphyfical 
or  over  heavy  manner  in  which  1  have  feen  it  done  ;  be- 
caufe  this  lower  ftratum,  which  is  moftly  band,  remains  on 
the  top  of  the  richeft  part  of  the  foil,  and  being  thus  unmix¬ 
ed  with  it,  prevents  it  from  receiving  the  proper  benefits 
of  the  air,  &c.  befides,  too  great  a  covering  on  the  potato 
Is  highly  prejudicial  to  it. 

“  In  other  cafes,  thefe  ftratums  thrown  up,  and  mixed 
into  a  good  tilth,  would  anfwer  wonderfully,  mixing  jvell, 
being  the  life  of  good  tillage.  I  would  therefore  in  this 
place  recommend  to  our  farmers  (who  are  too  penurious  of 
their  land)  to  make  their  potato  trenches  fo  wide,  as  not  to 
require  throwing  up  much  of  the  third  or  fandy  ftratum  on 
the  laft  covering,  or  landing,  of  their  potatoes  :  and  they 
will  find  a  much  greater  return,  and  one  half  (or  more) 
lefs  of  poreens,  or  fmall  potatoes  :  which  is  an  obje£l  highly 
worthy  of  their  notice.  The  experiments  I  have  made,  I 
purpofe  repeating  on  my  return  to  Ireland,  and  hope  to 
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prove  this  fimple  method  to  exceed  that  in  the  hillock,  or 
in  the  drill  way. 

u  In  this  manner  all  ley  land  is  fown  with  potatoes  by 
the  common  people,  and  moft  others,  whether  manured 
or  not.  If  dunged,  the  dung  is  laid  out  as  the  ridges  are 
to  be,  but  the  band  is  fpread  all  over  the  furface.  Com¬ 
monly  littleboys  and  girls  precede  the  fetters  on  the  ridges, 
laying  down  the  feedlings  or  potato  eyes,  which  they  do 
very  quick,  and  tolerably  well,  at  the  appointed  diftance. 
This  feems  a  giddy  part  of  their  bufinefs,  and  well  fuitetl 
to  their  years  ;  hut  cuftom  makes  them  perfect  in  it. 

“  The  next  general  method  is  planting  potatoes  in  ftub- 
ble  ground,  which  is,  in  the  common  way  above-mention¬ 
ed,  by  dunging  it  well,  and  fometimes  by  ploughing  it  in, 
and  then  {hovelling  up  the  ridges,  a  man  goingbefore  light¬ 
ly  digging  them,  that  there  may  be  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
mould  to  cover  them ;  but  this  the  poorer  fort  cannot  well 
conipafs  to  do,  and  always  avoid  it  when  they  can  get  a 
frefh  or  ley  furface. 

“  Nor  do  they  low  them  to  chufe,  the  fecond  year,  in 
thefame  ground,  without  dung  or  fome  other  artificial  ma¬ 
nure,  (for  the  natural,  fuch  as  land,  made,  & c.  would  not 
do)  unlefs  it  be  exceeding  good. 

“  Lime,  indeed,  in  this  cafe  will  very  probably  anfwer, 
but  it  is  rarely  tried. 

“  There  is  alfo  a  cuftom  a  good  deal  in  ufe,  which  is  by 
flicking  or  thrufting  potatoes  in  ftubble  land  frefh  ploughed, 
whichisdone  in  this  manner:  a  man  (but  feldom  two)  goes 
on  the  crown  of  a  narrow  ploughed  fet,  and  flicks  his  loy,  or 
Irifh  fpade,  in  it,  every  here  and  there,  with  his  right  foot, 
holding  it  in  his  lefthand,  and  with  it  pufhing  the  fpade  once, 
and  fometimes  twice  from  him,  to  make  an  opening,  (which 
I  have  feen  done  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity)  and  with 
the  right  hand,  that  contains  the  feed,  (a  convenient  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  he  carries  in  an  apron,  or  cloth,  tied  round 
his  middle,  fo  as  to  let  the  contents  be  eafily  come  at)  he 
throws  one,  and  fometimes  two  fets,  or  eyes,,  into  the  open¬ 
ing  which  the  loy  makes  behind  ;  and  on  his  drawing  it 
away,  the  loofened  earth  falls  in  and  covers  them.  Soon 
after  he  dungs  the  ridges,  and  covers  them  up,  as  in  the 
preceding  method,  -with  mould  out  of  the  furrows- 

“  Sometimes  alfo  they  do  this  work  with  a  flick  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  fo  diameter,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  fomewhat  curved  at  the  other.  By  this 
eafy  means  hufband,  wife,  children,  and  fervants,  (if  they 
have  any)  and  a  friendly  neighbour  or  two,  (who  may  be 
helped  in  return)  affift  at  it  for  greater  expedition,  efpe- 
cial’ y  when  thefeafon  happens  to  be  advanced. 

“  In  Scotland  they  do  this  work  fomewhat  differently. 

“  In  Ireland  alfo  there  are  many,  who  fow  potatoes  after 
the  plough,  the  ploughman  letting  the  fets  drop  in  as  he 
goes  along ;  and  a  harrow  matched  to  the  fame  plough,  fol¬ 
lowing  him  clofe  behind,  covers  them  in.  There  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  this,  the  land  being  in  tilth.  Over  all 
they  put  dung;  but  they  fhould  mind  to  give  it  a  light  co¬ 
vering,  that  the  fubftance  of  it  might  impregnate  with  the 
adjacent  earth,  which  it  would  not  do,  but  evaporate  by 
being  left  expofed  to  the  air,  & c.  yet  this  precaution  many 
are  very  negligent  in. 

“  The  other  methods,  as  in  the  drill,  or  hillock,  or 
horfe-hoeing  way,  & c.  are  little  ufed  there,  except  among 
the  more  curious;  but  they  being  well  known  in  England 
it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them  in  this  place. 

“  The  next  thing  requifite  is  the  fencing,  which  fhould 
be  done,  at  fartheft,  before  the  ftalk begins  to  appear ;  for, 

if 
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if  the  cattle,  that  are  in  that  feafon  greedy  fpr  frefh  vege¬ 
tables,  get  at  them,  the  roots  of  fuch  as  they  nip  will 
never  come  to  the  fize  they  otherwife  would. 

“  This  is  well  known  in  Ireland  ;  and  yet  the  poor, 
chiefly  I  believe  from  inability,  and  partly  from  a  fort  of 
careleffnefs,  or  rather  lazinefs,  they  (till  inherit  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  mixture  of  Englifh  and  Norman  blood,  &c.) 
from  their  Spanifh  anceftors,  are  very  remifs  in  this  re- 
fpect;  efpecially  in  the  chiltern,  or  more  fertile  parts  of 
the  country  ;  where,  in  moft  matters  of  hufbandry,  they 
leave  too  much  to  chance,  relying  on  the  bounty  of  the 
foil. 

“  About  me,  and  in  many  other  parts,  they  very  com¬ 
monly  do  not  put  on  the  firft  covering  till  about  the  middle 
of  May  ;  and  the  fecond,  perhaps,  not  for  a  month  after  ; 
fo  that  it  is  often  July  before  they  fence  them  properly : 
and  where  many  of  them  are  concerned  in  a  plantation  (as 
is  ufually  the  way)  it  is  moft  troublefome  and  difficult  to 
get  each  man  to  do  his  part  of  ditching,  which  com¬ 
monly  is  but  a  forry  mound  of  fods,  with  fome  bullies 
fodded  down  on  top,  to  keep  out  ffieep,  that  fmell  this 
plant  when  it  rites  (as  cattle  do  corn)  and  are  very  dex¬ 
terous  in  getting  at  it. 

“  Some  of  thefe  poor  people  are  fo  heedlefs,  they  never 
can  be  brought  to  make  their  fences  ;  and  then  the  owner 
of  the  ground,  in  his  own  defence,  is  obliged  to  get  ic 
done  at  an  advanced  price,  and  they  to  pay  for  it,  or  their 
potatoes  to  remain. 

“  Many  of  them,  efpecially  in  cheap  years,  leave  them 
on  the  landlord’s  hands ;  and,  unlefs  a  farmer  colle£ts  him- 
felf,  or  has  a  good  fervant  to  do  it,  the  rent  is  not  had  with¬ 
out  immenfe  trouble,  and  fome  of  it  never.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  difficulties,  many  farmers  have  made  eafy 
fortunes  in  this  way. 

44  Thus  it  happens,  at  the  time  they  are  often  fmiffiing 
the  fencing,  they  ought  to  be  weeding  their  potatoes.  The 
weed  that  moftly  annoys  them  is  the  Scotch  thiftle :  this 
fhould  be  cut  away  in  June,  and  it  the  foil  fhould  be  fo 
rich  as  to  require  a  fecond  w 'ceding  (which  is  very  often 
the  cafe)  it  fhould  be  done  in  Auguft.  There  will  be  no 
other  trouble  with  them  till  digging  time. 

“  The  belt  time  for  this  work  is  in  the  latter  end  of 
October,  or  beginning  of  November,  to  avoid  the  early 
frofts,  which  are  mortal  to  them:  but  if,  bybadhuiban- 
drv,  they  have  been  planted  late,  they  fhould  be  left  longer 
in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  litter,  or  haulm,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  loft  in  this  way. 

“  About  Michaelmas  the  cattle  are  let  through  them, 
the  roots  not  being  then  affected  by  the  nipping,  or  beat¬ 
ing  down,  of  the  ftalk  ;  this  the  peafants  know  by  the  co¬ 
lour  of  it,  which  becomes  a  dark  brown,  lofmg  its  ver¬ 
dure  ;  as  alfo  by  the  apple  and  root. 

“  The  more  needy  begin  to  dig  them  for  ufe  in  Auguft, 
though  they  are  not  then  near  fo  long  in  ground  as  they  are 
in  England ;  which  demonftrates  the  excellence  and 
ftrength  of  the  Irifli  foil. 

44  When  gentlemen  farmers  dig  their  potatoes,  theyfet 
on  agreat  number  of  hands  at  once,  two  to  a  ridge:  boys 
and  girls  gather  them  promifcuoufly,  big  and  little,  in¬ 
to  bags  containing  about  two  Wincheftcr  bufhelt  ;  and 
thus  they  are  carried  to  the  farm-houfe,  and  thrown  into  a 
room,  in  one  heap,  part  -of  which  is  deftroyed  by  the 
froft,  a  great  part  by  the  kitchen,  alfo  by  the  hogs,  who 
deftroy  them  much  while  in  ground,  there  being  hardly 
•any  fencing  againft  them  ;  a  great  part  are  alfo  ftole  by 
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the  followers,  or  hangers-on  ;  and  the  remainder  rarely 
fuffices  for  feed,  of  fo  little  value  is  this  eftimable  rootcon- 
fidered  in  thofe  parts :  and  yet  I  have  often  known  them 
at  a  very  high  price,  from  ten  to  twenty  fhillings,  and 
upwards,  the  big  barrel,  which  is  the  ufual  meafure  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  Ireland  ;  that  is,  above  two  barrels,  or 
eight  bufhels,  Winchefter  meafure. 

“  Had  they  fuch  places  as  Covent-Garden  near  them, 
the  cafe  would  be  fa:  different :  but  where  there  are  no 
convenient  and  brifk  markets,  the  wafte  in  farms  is  always 
great. 

“  Though,  as  I  remarked  before,  low  or  fwampy 
grounds  do  not  anfwer  well  for  potatoes,  yet  they  fome- 
times  thrive,  and  are  large,  the  meat  being  generally 
fcabby,  clofe,  wet,  and  heavy,  from  the  too  great  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  water,  which  renders  them  unpalatable,  and 
not  the  belt  for  feed ;  however,  fuch  are  chiefly  ufed  in 
this  way  :  yet  I  have  feen  them  planted  in  red  bogs,  which 
are  the  wetteft  and  worft  ;  and  the  bog  being  previoufly 
fanded  and  dunged,  the  ftalk  looked  green  and  healthy, 
and  fome  of  the  roots  might  perchance  have  eat  dry ;  but 
thofe  planted  in  black,  or  drier  bogs,  have  been  found  to 
fuccecd  well. 

44  There  is  no  culture  perhaps,  yet  known,  will  better 
reclaim  wafte  and  unprofitable  lands,  than  that  of  the  po¬ 
tato.  Ireland  can  well  prove  the  truth  of  this  affertion  in 
a  numberlefs  variety  of  inftances. 

44  I  have  feen  feveral  trails  of  woodland  flubbed  up, 
and  brought  into  fine  tilth,  by  means  of  the  potato  huf- 
bandry.  America,  I  believe,  can  fay  the  fame. 

44  Of  late  years  the  hard-hearted  fky-farmers,  that  is 
the  inferior  fort,  and  even  fome  of  our  gentlemen-farmers, 
drive  the  poor  into  the  mountains,  moory  grounds,  wood¬ 
ed  and  ftony  lands,  and  even  into  the  bogs  ;  and  when, 
by  the  culture  of  the  potato  principally,  they  have  re¬ 
claimed  them,  fo  as  to  be  fit  to  admit  cattle,  they  are 
turned  out  without  ceremony.  I  have  in  fuch  places  feen 
as  fine  crops  of  potatoes,  and  afterwards  flax,  and  different 
kinds  of  corn,  as  I  ever  met  with  any  where. 

44  The  mountain  and  other  furfaces,  except  bog,  fel- 
dom  fail  being  blefled  by  nature  with  lime-ftone,  gravel, 
(which  is  the  commoneft)  or  fome  other  manure,  adapted 
to  them  ;  fo  that  it  is  nothing  but  hands,  money,  and  a 
proper  limitation  of  the  grazing-farming,  that  are  wanting 
to  make  almoft  the  whole  kingdom  look  like  a  garden,  or 
like  England  ;  I  need  go  no  higher  with  the  companion. 

44  It  is  true,  in  fome  few  counties  of  Ireland,  in  pai> 
ticular  diftritfs,  nature  either  has  not  been  fo  bountiful,  or 
the  farmers  have  not  found  out  the  internal  manures ;  being 
obliged  to  carry  fea-fand,  and  other  forts,  many  miles;  in 
which  however  they  find  their  account,  notwithftandingthe 
impolitically  too  much  limited  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

44  Before  I  difmifs  this  fubject,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  a  fecond  crop  of  potatoes  is  fometimes  taken 
out  of  the  fame  land  fucceffively ;  but  this  is  not  common, 
at  leaf!  about  me,  though  I  believe  the  land  is  as  good  as 
any  in  the  province.  On  the  contrary,  the  ufual  way  is, 
after  the  firft  crop  of  potatoes  is  taken  off,  if  the  foil  is 
ftrong,  they  immediately  fow  here  in  it,  or  keep  it  till  the 
following  fpring  for  flax,  which  requires  an  equally  ftrong 
foil :  or  if  the  ground  be  but  of  a  rnidding  good  fort, 
they  fow  it,  juft  after  the  potatoes  are  taken  out,  with 
wheat ;  or  keep  it  till  .the  April  following  for  barley. 

“  The  Iky -farmer  generally  takes  the  land  into  his  own 
hands  after  the  firft  crop  of  potatoes,  p.nd  fows  it  with 
3  L  2  bere, 
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bere,  wheat,  or  barley,  for  two  or  three  feafbns ;  after 
which,  if  he  refrefhes  it  with  a  fummer,  or  a  winter  fal¬ 
low,  he  fows  the  faicl  kinds  of  grain  in  it  for  two  or  three 
feafons  more  ;  then  he  takes  two  or  three  crops  of  oats  ; 
and  when  it  is  well  impoverifhed,  or  drawn  (as  they  call 
it  there)  he  lets  it  for  feveral  years  together,  in  con-acres, 
to  the  poor  people,  for  at  lead;  one  third  more  than  the 
real  value. 

“  From  hence  we  may  judge  how  much  an  alteration 
of  method  in  hufbandry  is  wanting  in  thofe  parts.” 

Mr.  Irwin  is  certainly  right  in  faying,  that  lime  would 
very  agreeably  anfwer ;  for  in  the  Ifie  of  Man,  though 
they  are  no  farmers,  yet  they  cultivate  exceeding  fine  po¬ 
tatoes,  as  they  are  their  principal  food. 

Some  bring  in  different  forts  of  land  by  the  means  of 
them :  in  moory  ground,  after  the  heath  is  burnt  off'  it, 
they  mark  out  the  beds,  upon  which  they  fpread  out  the 
lime  in  near  about  the  fame  quantity  that  is  required  in 
liming  ground,  or-rather  more;  upon  which  they  lay  the 
feed  in  the  ufpal  manner,  and,  after  cutting  the  turf  in  the 
furrow,  lay  it  on  the  verge  of  the  bed  with  the  heathy  fide 
undermoft,  and  cover  them  over  with  the  mould  out  of 
the  furrow  in  the  common  method. 

After  coming  up,  they  weed,  or  give  them  a  flight  co¬ 
vering,  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

When  they  raife  them,  it  takes  a  little  more  labour  ; 
yet  while  they  are  digging  a  crop  of  very  fine  dry  potatoes, 
they  are  gaining  a  piece  of  ground,  which  was  before  ufe- 
lefs,  and  making  it  fit  for  ploughing  and  bearing  corn  the 
year  following. 

Lime  is  found  alfo  to  be  of  excellent  fervice  to  potatoes 
in  cold  four  land,  which  they  manage  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  reap  potatoes  greatly  excelling  thofe  without 
lime,  on  the  fame  ground. 

Lime  is  certainly  a  very  fine  manure  for  potatoes  :  they 
ufe  it  in  the  ifle  above-mentioned,  without  any  other  thing, 
on  all  forts  of  land,  even  upon  a  light,  rich,  limeftone 
foil ;  and  it  betters  the  quality  of  the  potatoe  furprifingly  : 
befides  fermenting  and  melioraiing  the  foil,  it  has  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  attra£ling  and  abforbing  any  cold  four  matter 
which  may  be  prejudicial  to  vegetation. 

About  Cadletown,  in  the  fame  ifle,  they  take  a  great 
deal  of  care  in  their  culture  of  potatoes,  and  their  produ£l 
pays  them  very  well  for  their  trouble. 

After  marking  out  the  bed  with  their  fpade,  and  fpread- 
ing  on  the  dung,  or  lime,  they  begin  at  one  end,  and  dig 
acrofs  the  bed,  making  it  a  fpadeful,  all  along,  higher  than 
the  neighbouring  ground. 

Then  they  dig  and  caff  the  mould  out  of  the  furrows 
upon  the  bed,  in  the  common  method  ;  and  after  finifliing 
it,  they,  with  a  kind  of  dibble,  or  fhaft  of  a  fpade  fhod 
with  iron,  fome  round  and  (harp, others  fquare,  about  three 
or  four  inches  broad,  plant  in  the  feed,  about  fix  or  more 
inches  diftance  from  one  another  ;  and  when  they  come  up 
above  ground,  they  weed  them  as  clean  as  a  garden,  and 
after  they  are  ftronger  and  higher,  with  a  hoe  earth  up 
the  mould  about  the  ffalks  ;  by  which  they  kill  the  weeds, 
and  have  exceeding  fine  potatoes. 

PREGNANT,  teeming,  breeding,  fruitful. 

PRICKING,  a  term  ufed  by  farriers,  See.  to  fignify 
the  driving  a  nail  into  the  foft  part  of  a  horfe’s  foot. 

If  a  lamcnefs  proceeds  from  pricking  in  (hoeing,  the  foot 
fhould  be  pared  thin  on  the  wound  fide;  and  after  drefling 
with  tar  and  turpentine,  let  it  be  (lopped  with  two  ounces  of 
common  turpentine,  melted  down  with  four  of  lard. 


If  the  nail  penetrates  to  the  joint  of  the  foot,  where 
matter  may  be  formed,  and  by  its  long  continuance  pu¬ 
rify*  fo  as  to  erode  the  cartilages  of  the  joint,  the  cafe  is 
incurable. 

Ii  the  nail  has  pafled  up  to  the  nut-bone,  it  is  incura¬ 
ble,  becaufe  this  little  bone  cannot  exfoliate ;  and  becaufe 
the  cartilaginous  part  of  it  is  deftroyed,  as  loon  as  in¬ 
jured. 

If  the  nail  has  not  pafled  to  the  tendon,  the  horfe  will 
do  well,  without  a  neceffity  for  drawing  the  foie;  but  if 
the  tendon  is  wounded,  the  foie  muff  be  carefully  drawn, 
becaufe  a  finovia  and  gleet  is  difeharged. 

When  gravel  is  the  caufe,  it  for  the  mod  part  fol¬ 
lows  the  nail-holes,  and  if  it  gets  to  the  quick,  cannot 
return,  unlefs  it  is  feraped  out ;  for  the  make  of  the  hoof, 
which  is  fpiral  like  an  ear  of  corn,  favours  its  afeent,  fo 
that  the  gravel  continues  working  upwards  towards  the 
coronet,  and  forms,  what  the  farriers  call  a  quittor- 
bone. 

The  nature  of  this  diforder  points  out  the  method  of 
cure,  which  is  to  be  as  expeditious  and  careful  as  poflible, 
in  getting  out  the  gravel:  if  it  is  found  difficult  to  effedl 
this,  let  the  foie  or  hoof  be  pared  thin,  and  if  neceflary, 
the  wound  inlarged  to  the  bottom,  and  then  drefled  up  as 
ufual.  Should  the  coffin-bone  be  affeded,  remember,  al¬ 
ways  to  bathe  the  hoof  with  viuegar,  or  repellers,  in  order 
to  allay  the  heat  and  inflammation,  which  often  happen 
on  fuch  occafions  ;  and  fhould  the  pain  and  anguifh  affe£l 
the  legs,  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner,  or  charge  the 
leg  and  paftern  with  a  mixture  of  wine  lees  and  vinegar. 

PR.ONG,  an  implement  much  ufed  in  huflbandry,  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  iron,  inferted  into  a  handle,, 
for  taking  up  corn,  draw,  dung,  &c. 

Prong-/;w,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  an  indrument  ufed 
to  hoe  or  break  the  ground  near,  and  among  the  roots  of 
plants. 

The  ordinary  contrivance  of  the  hoe  in  England  is  very 
bad,  it  being  only  made  for  feraping  on  the  furface  * 
but  the  great  ufe  of  hoeing  being  to  break  and  open  the 
ground,  befides  the  killing  the  weeds,  which  the  ancients, 
and  many  among  us,  have  thought  the  only  ufe  of  the 
hoe,  this  dull  and  blunt  indrument  is  by  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpofes  it  is  to  ferve. 

The  prong-hoe  confids  of  two  hooked  points  of  fix  or 
feven  inches  long,  and,  when  druck  into  the  ground,  will 
dir  and  remove  it  the  lame  depth  as  the  plough  does,  and 
thus  anfwer  both  the  ends  of  cutting  up  the  weeds  and 
opening  the  land.  The  ancient  Romans  had  an  indru-- 
ment  of  this  kind,  which  they  called  the  bidens ;  but  they 
were  afraid  of  its  ufe  in  their  fields  and  gardens,  and  only 
ufed  it  in  their  vineyards.  The  prong-hoe  comes  into  ex¬ 
cellent  ufe,  even  in  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry ;  in  this 
the  hoe-plough  can  only  come  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  rows  of  corn,  turneps,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  in¬ 
drument  may  be  ufed  afterwards,  and  with  it  the  land 
may  be  raifed  and  dirred,  even  to  the  very  dalk  of  the 
plant.  Tull’s  Hujbandry. 

PROPAGATION,  the  continuance  or  diffufion  of 
fucceffive  production. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  us  the  following 
method  of  propagating  trees  by  the  bud  and  branch. 

“  Every  leaf,  fays  he,  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
flirub,  has  ufually  a  young  bud  in  its  bofom ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  each  of  thefe  buds  has  in  it  the  rudiment  of  a  tree  of 
the  fame  kind :  therefore  it  appeared  reafonable  to  think 

that 
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that  every  branch  might  afford  as  many  new  plants  as  there 
were  leaves  upon  it ;  provided  it  were  cut  into  fo  many 
pieces,  and  a  proper  dreffmg  was  found  to  prevent  the  raw 
ends  of  each  piece  from  decay.  The  heft  mixture  for  this 
purpofe,  upon  careful  and  repeated  experience,  I  have  found 
to  be  this. 

a  Melt  together,  in  a  large  earthen  veffel,  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  common  pitch,  and  half  a  pound  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  When  they  are  melted,  put  in  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  powder  of  aloes  ;  ftir  them  all  together  ;  and 
then  fet  them  on  fire:  when  it  has  flamed  a  moment,  co¬ 
ver  it  up  clofe,  and  it  will  go  out:  then  melt  it  well,  and 
fire  it  again  in  the  fame  manner :  this  muft  be  done  three 
times.'  It  muft  be  in  the  open  air,  for  it  would  fire  a 
houfe  ;  and  there  muft  be  a  cover  for  the  vefiel  ready. 
After  it  has  burnt  the  laft  time,  melt  it  again,  and  put  in 
three  ounces  of  yellow  wax  fhred  very  thin,  and  fix 
drachms  of  maftich  in  powder.  Let  it  all  melt  together 
till  it  is,  perfectly  well  mixed  ;  then  ftrain  it  through  a 
coarfe  cloth  in  a  pan,  and  fet  it  by  to  cool. 

«  When  this  is  to  be  ufcd,  a  piece  of  it  muft  be  broke 
off,  and  fet  over  a  very  gentle  fire  ;  it  muft  Hand  till  it  is 
juft  foft  enough  to  fpread  upon  the  part  of  the  cutting  where 
it  is  wanted  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  very  hot.  it  is  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  this  dreifing,  to  keep  out  wet  entirely  :  the  part 
which  is  covered  with  it  will  never  decay  while  there  is 
any  principle  of  life  in  the  reft ;  and,  this  being  lecured, 
nature  will  do  the  bufinefs  of  the  growing. 

a  This  I  have  found  true  in  practice  ;  and  by  repeated 
trials,  in  more  kinds  than  one,  I  have  found  that  I  could 
raife  from  any  piece  of  a  branch  as  many  good  plants  as 

there  were  leaves  upon  it.” 

PRUNIFEROUS  trees,  thofc  which  bear  a  pretty  large 
and  fleftiy  fruit,  with  a  nucleus  in  the  middle. 

PUCKBALL,  a  fpecies  of  mufhroom,  full  of  duft. 

PUDDOCK,  or  Purrock,  a  fmall  inclofure. 

PULSE,  a  term  applied  to  all  leguminous  plants,  as 


tares,  peafe,  See. 

All  the  fpecies  of  pulfe  afford  great  abundance  of  excel¬ 
lent  manure,  in  the  ftate  in  which  nature  prefents  them. 
The  cuftom  of  ploughing  in  green  fucculent  plants,  is 
very  ancient.  All  the  Roman  writers  commend  it  highly, 
ami  with  much  reafon.  Columella  recommends  particu¬ 
larly  lupins,  as  a  manure,  which,  if  cut  down  and  turned 
in  while  green,  will  have  as  good  effed  as  the  beft  and 
ftrongeft  dunging  whatever.  They  may  be  fown  upon 
poor  land  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  will  enrich 
it  greatly  if  ploughed  in  before  they  attain  their  full 
growth.  ^  In  gravelly  foils,  they  ftioukl  be  cut  down  after 
they  have  put  forth  their  fecond  flower  ;  and  m  Itrong 
lands,  after  the  third.  In  the  former  of  thefe  grounds  they 
are  turned  in  while  young  and  tender,  that  tney  may 
quickly  rot;  and  in  the  latter,  they  are  let  ftand  till  they 
grow  ftronger,  that  they  may  bare  up  the  more  folid  and  ftih 
clods  of  earth,  and  keep  them  the  longer  fufpended  ;  by 
which  means  the  air  has  freer  accefs  to  the  foil,  and  theie 
clods,  being  heated  and  dried  with  the  fummer  1  uns,  are  the 
more  eafilv  opened,  and  rcfolved  into  duft.  <  Thus  lays  this 
judicious  author,  juftly  remarkable  for  his  fuperior  Ikili 
in  hufbandry.  But  Mr.  Miller  is  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

The  Maifon  Rujlique ,  a  work  of  very  high  repute,  as 
is  evident  from  the  great  number  of  editions  it  has  gone 
through,  llrongly  and  rightly  recommends  peafe,  beans, 
lupins,  vetches,  and  other  fucculent  plants,  as  excellent 
manures,  efpecially  for  fandy  ground.  Thefe  plants  en¬ 


rich  the  earth  greatly  if  ploughed  in,  either  green,  or- 
when  in  bloom.  In  ftrong  land  they  Ihoukl  not  be  turned 
down  till  the  pods  begin  to  harden. 

In  Piedmont  and  other  places  where  they  fatten  their 
land  with  this  manure,  lupins  are  fown  upon  the  fallow 
ground  towards  the  end  of  June,  immediately  after  the 
fecond  ploughing,  fo  that  they  are  ftill  green  when  the 
third  ploughing  is  given,  and  the  corn  is  fown.  Expe¬ 
rience  {hews  the  huibandmen  in  thole  countries,  that  this 
method  of  ufing  thefe  plants  for  manure  makes  them  ample 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  the  pulfe  or  fodder  they  might 
otherwife  reap  from  them  :  but  thole  who  do  not  like  to 
lofe  any  thing,  plough  in  the  hulks  alter  they  have  taken 
out  the  grain. 

Dr.  Lifter  likewife  recommends  for  the  improvement  of 
fandy,  light  ground,  or  any  clay  well  fanded,  all  plants  of 
the  pulfe  or  pea  kind,  and  particularly,  “  upon  expe¬ 
rience,  the  wood  vetch,  which,  befides  its  being  peren¬ 
nial  (at  leaft  with  refped  to  its  roots)  and  its  thriving 
even  in  woods  and  among  bulhes  in  almoft  every  country, 
has  thefe  farther  qualifications,  that  it  Ihoots  out  a  thou- 
fand  roots  far  and  wide,  and  fpreads  itfelf  under  ground 
like  quick-grafs;  whilft  it  is  fo  rampant  above  ground, 
that  it  will  chmb  a  fathom  and  a  hall  upon  meafure,  and 
preferve  itfelf  in  fpite  of  weeds  or  drought.  It  may  be 
fet,  as  well  as  fown,  in  furrows.  For  the  former  of  thefe 
purpofes  the  roots  may  be  dug  up  in  September,  which  is 
alfo  the  time  forgathering  the  ripe  feed.  The  growth  of 
the  plants  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  fetting  their  roots ; 
for  the  older  they  are,  the  ftronger,  more  numerous,  and 
fuller  of  buds  their  Ihoots  will  be.  I  fowed  in  the  latter 
end  of  March  the  feeds  which  I  had  gathered  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  had  that  year  a  very  great  increafe,  the  bed  being 
thick  covered  over  with  grafs  above  two  feet  high :  but  it 
did  not  flower  that  year.  I  reckoned  that  one  pea  had, 
put  forth  above  thirty  Ihoots  in  Auguft  of  the  fiill  year. 
In  the  fecond  year,  it  flowered  by  the  middle  of  June, 
and  bore  a  wonderful  crop,  the  roots  being  innumerable. 

I  have  obferved  this  pea  very  common  in  all  the  mountains, 
as  well  as  plains  of  England,  where  bullies  or  hedges  are. . 
Both  the  pea  and  grafs  are  very  fweet,  and  very  agreeable 
to  cattle,  as  I  have  tried.” 

Buck  wheat  and  vetches  are  the  two  plants  molt  com¬ 
monly  fown  in  England,  for  manure.  1  he  beft  time  for 
ploughing  them  in,  is  when  they  aie  in  bloom  ;  being 
then  in  their  moft  fucculent  ftate.  Some  farmers  turn 
down  their  fecond  crop  of  clover,  to  enrich  the  land  for 
wheat  in  the  autumn.  This  Ihould  be  done  early  enough 
to  give  the  plants  fufficient  time  to  putrefy  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  the  grain  is  fowed:  otherwife,  it  might  prove  pie- 
judicial,  by  bringing  on  a  heat  which  would  hurt  the 

The  Reverend  and  ingenious  Mr.  Eliot,  ot  New  Eng-, 
land,  prefers  millet  to  every  other  plant  for  green-drclfing 
of  land,  on  account  of  the  cheapnefs  of  the  feed,  and  the 
largenefs  of  the  ftalks  and  leaves,  which  muft  afford  a , 
good  coat  to  turn  in  when  ploughed.  An  old  farmer, / 
who  had  long  been  in  the  pradice  of  green-dreffmg, 
allured  this  gentleman,  that  he  had  increafed  the  ftrength 
of  his  land  to  a  great  degree,  in  a  few  years,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method.  After  his  oats  were  har veiled,  he  added 
a  little  feed  to  the  fcattered  grains,  and  then  ploughed 
them  in.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  he  ploughed 
in  the  green  oats,,  and  fowed  rye  ;  and  the  next  fummer, 
when  the  rye  was  well  grown  and  full  of  fap,  he  plough- 


PUR 

ed  that  in  at  the  ufual  lowing  feafon,  then  lowed  wheat, 
and  always  had  a  large  crop, 

PURGING,  the  operation  of  evacuating  the  impu¬ 
rities  of  an  animal  body  by  (tool. 

Purging  is  often  neceffary  in  grofs  full  horfes,  in  fome 
diforders  of  the  ftomach,  liver,  &c.  but  fhould  be  di¬ 
rected  with  caution.  Before  a  purge  is  given  to  any 
horfe,  it  is  neceffary  fome  preparation  fhould  be  made  for 
it,  in  order  to  render  the  operation  more  fafe  and  effica¬ 
cious:  thus  a  horfe  that  is  full  of  fleffi  fhould  firft  be  bled, 
and  at  the  fame  time  have  his  diet  lowered  for  a  week,  ef- 
pccially  thcfe  that  have  been  pampered  for  fale  ;  feveral 
maffies  of  Raided  bran  fhould  alfo  previoufly  be  given,  in 
order  to  open  the  bowels,  and  unload  them  of  any  indu¬ 
rated  excrement  ;  which  fometimes  proves  an  obftacle  to 
the  working  of  the  phyfic,  by  creating  great  ficknefsand 
.■griping. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  horfe  is  purged  with  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  that  the  phyfic  generally  lies  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  guts  before  it  works;  and,  that  the  traCl  of  bowels  it 
has  to  pafs  through,  is  above  thirty  yards ;  and  lying  hori- 
2ontally,  confequently  refinous  and  other  improper  drugs 
may,  and  often  do,  by  their  violent  irritations,  occafion 
excefhve  gripings  and  cold  fweats,  ffiave  off  the  very 
mucus  or  lining  of  the  guts,  and  bring  on  inflammations, 
which  often  terminate  in  mortifications,  and  death. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  ftomach  and  guts  of  a 
horfe  are  but  thin,  compared  to  fome  other  animals  of  the 
fame  bulk,  and  therefore  muff  be  more  liable  to  inflam¬ 
mation  and  irritation. 

Horfes  kept  much  in  the  liable,  who  have  not  the  pro¬ 
per  benefit  of  air  and  exercife,  in  proportion  to  their  food, 
fhould  in  fpring  have  a  mild  purge  or  two,  after  a  previ¬ 
ous  preparation  by  bleeding,  lowering  their  diet,  and 
Raided  mafhes. 

Horfes  that  fall  off  their  ftomach,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  too  full  feeding,  or  ingendering  crudities  and  indi- 
gefted  matter,  fhould  have  a  mild  purge  or  two. 

Horfes  of  a  hot  temperament,  will  not  bear  the  com¬ 
mon  aloetic  purges  ;  their  phyfic  therefore  fhould  be  mild 
and  cooling. 

Purging  is  always  found  very  beneficial  in  ftubborn  dry 
coughs;  but  mild  mercurials  joined  with  them,  make 
them  yet  more  efficacious. 

Horfes  that  have  thcfe  forts  of  lamenefies,  that  are  faid 
to  proceed  from  humours  flying  about  (which  are  of  the 
rheumatic  kind,  and  in  young  horfes  proceed  from  fizy 
blood,  and  occafion  lamenefs  in  every  limb)  require  fre¬ 
quent  purging ;  and  fhould  alfo  have  between  whiles,  me¬ 
dicines  that  attenuate  and  thin  the  fluids. 

Horfes  of  a  watry  conftitution,  who  are  fubjedl  to 
fwelled  legs,  that  run  a  fharp  briny  ichor,  cannot  have 
the  caufes  removed  any  ways  fo  effectually  as  by 
purging. 

The  firft  purge  you  give  to  a  horfe  fhould  be  mild,  in 
order  to  know  his  conftitution. 

It  is  a  miftaken  notion,  that  if  a  proper  prepared 
purge  does  not  work  to  expe&ation,  the  horfe  will  be 
injured  by  it;  for  though  it  does  not  pafs  by  ftool, 
its  operation  may  be  more  efficacious,  as  an  alterative 
to  purify  the  blood,  and  it  may  pafs  by  urine,  or  other 
fecretions. 

P  urging  medicines  are  very  fuccefsfully  given  in  fmall 
quantities,  mixed  with  others  ;  and  a<St  then  as  alteia* 
lives. 
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If  mercurial  phyftck  is  given,  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
it  be  well  prepared  ;  and  warmer  cloathing,  and  greater 
circumfpcCtion  is  then  required. 

Purges  fhould  be  given  early  in  the  morning  upon  an 
empty  ftomach  ;  about  three  or  four  hours  after  the 
hoiie  has  taken  it,  he  fhould  have  a  feed  of  Raided 
L/ian  ;  and  a  lock  or  two  of  hay  may  then  be  put  in 
uis  rack,  lhe  fame  day  give  him  two  more  mafhes; 
but  fhould  he  refufe  warm  meat,  he  may  be  allowed 
raw  bran. 

All  his  water  fhould  be  milk  warm,  and  have  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bran  fqueezed  in  it;  but  if  he  refufes  to  drink 
white  water,  give  it  him  without  bran. 

Early  the  next  morning,  give  him  another  mafh  ;  but 
if  he  refufes  to  eat  it,  give  him  as  much  warm  water  as  he 
will  drink  :  let  him  be  properly  cloathed,  and  rode  gently 
about.  This  fhould  be  done  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
unlefs  he  purges  violently,  once  or  twice  will  then  be  fuf- 
ficient:  at  night  give  him  a  feed  of  oats  mixed  with 
bran. 

During  the  working,  a  horfe  fhould  drink  plentifully  ; 
but,  if  he  will  not  drink  warm  water,  he  muff  be  in¬ 
dulged  with  cold,  rather  than  not  drink  at  all. 

We  fliall  here  infert  fome  general  forms  of  purges. 

Take  fuccotrine  sloes  ten  drams,  jallap  and  fait  of 
tartar  each  two  drams,  grated  ginger  one  dram, 
oil  of  cloves  thirty  drops  ;  and  make  them  into  a 
ball  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

Or, 

Take  aloes  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one  ounce,  jal¬ 
lap  two  drams,  cloves  powdered  one  dram,  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity. 

Or, 

The  following,  which  has  an  eftablifhed  character 
among  fportfmen. 

Take  aloes,  from  ten  drams  to  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
myrrh  and  ginger  powdered  each  half  an  ounce, 
faffron  and  oil  of  annifeed  each  half  a  dram. 

Mr.  Gibfon  recommends  the  following. 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes  ten  drams,  myrrh  finely  pow¬ 
dered  half  an  ounce,  faffron  and  frefh  jallap  in 
powder,  of  each  a  dram,  make  them  into  a  ftift'  bail 
with  fyrup  of  rofes,  then  add  a  fmall  fpoonful  of 
rectified  oil  of  amber. 

The  fuccotrine  aloes  fhould  always  be  preferred  to  the 
Barbadoes,  or  plantation  aloes,  though  the  latter  may  be 
given  to  robuft  ftrong  horfes,  but  even  then  fhould  always 
be  prepared  with  the  fait,  or  cream  of  tartar  ;  which  by 
opening  its  parts,  prevents  its  adhefion  to  the  coats  of  the 
ftomach,  and  bow'ds  ;  from  whence  horrid  gripings,  and 
even  death  itfelf  has  often  enfued.  This  caution  is  well 
worth  remarking,  as  many  a  horfe  hath  fell  a  facrifice  to 
the  negleCt  of  it. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Caftile  foap,  to  a  horfe  of  a  grofs 
conftitution,  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  above  ;  and  the 
proportions  may  be  increafed  for  ftrong  horfes. 

When  mercurial  phyfick  is  intended,  give  two  drams 
of  calomel  over  night,  mixed  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
diapenteand  a  little  honey,  and  the  purging  ball  the  next 
morning. 


The 
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The  following,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  is  a  very  gen¬ 
tle  and  effectual  purge,  particularly  for  fine  delicate  horfes ; 
and  if  prepared  with  the  Indian  rhubarb,  will  not  be  ex- 
penfive. 

Take  of  the  fineft  fuccotrine  aloes  one  ounce,  rhu¬ 
barb  powdered  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drams,  ginger 
grated  one  dram  ;  make  into  a  ball,  with  fyrup  of 
rofes. 

The  following  purging  drink  may  be  given  with 
the  utmoft  fafety  ;  it  may  be  quickened,  or  made 
ftronger,  by  adding  an  ounce  more  fenna,  or  two  drams 
of  jallap. 

Take  fenna  two  ounces,  infufe  it  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  two  hours,  with  three  drams  of  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar  ;  pour  off,  and  diffolve  in  it  four  ounces  of 
glauber  falts,  and  two  or  three  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar. 

This  laft  phyfic  is  cooling,  eafy,  and  quick  in  its 
operation  ;  and  greatly  preferable  in  all  inflammatory  cafes 
to  any  other  purge,  as  it  paffes  into  the  blood,  and  ope¬ 
rates  alfo  by  urine. 

When  horfes  lofe  their  appetites  after  purging,  it  is 
neceffary  to  give  them  a  warm  ftomach  drink,  made 
of  an  infufion  of  chamomile  flowers,  annileeds  and 
faffron :  or  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Should  the  purging  continue  too  long,  give  an  ounce  of 
diafcordium  in  a  pint  of  Port  wine,  and  repeat  it  once  in 
twelve  hours,  if  the  purging  continues.  Plenty  of  gum 
arabic  water  fhould  alfo  be  given,  and  in  cafe  of  violent 
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gripes,  fat  broth  glyfters,  or  tripe  liquor,  fhould  be 
often  thrown  up,  with  an  hundred  drops  of  laudanum  in 
each. 

The  arabic  folution  may  be  thus  prepared. 

Take  of  gum  arabic  and  tragacanth  of  each  four 
ounces,  juniper  berries  and  carraway  feeds  of  each 
an  ounce,  cloves  bruifed  half  an  ounce  ;  fimmer 
gently  in  a  gallon  of  water,  till  the  gums  are  dif- 
folved:  give  a  quart  at  a  time  in  half  a  pail  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  if  he  will  not  take  it  freely  this  way,  give 
it  often  in  a  horn. 

When  a  purge  does  not  work,  but  makes  the  horfe 
fwell,  and  refufe  his  food  and  water,  which  is  fometimes 
the  effe£tofbad  drugs,  or  catching  cold,  warm  diure- 
ticks  are  the  only  remedy  ;  of  which  the  following  are 
recommended. 

Take  a  pint  of  white  wine,  nitre  one  ounce,  mix 
with  it  a  dram  of  camphor  diffolved  in  a  little 
re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  then  add  two  drams  of 
oil  of  juniper,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  unre£ti- 
fied  oil  of  amber,  and  four  ounces  of  honey,  or 
fyrup  of  mar fh mallows. . 

Or, 

Take  Venice  turpentine  one  ounce,  incorporate  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  nitre  one  ounce,  then  add 
juniper  berries,  and frefli  annifeeds  pounded,  each 
half  an  ounce,  unre£tified  oil  of  amber  two 
drams ;  make  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  marfli- 
mallows, 
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OUEEN-BEE,  a  name  'given  by  late  writers  to 
what  ufed  to  be  called  the  king-bee,  or  king  of 
the  bees  ;  a  large  and  long-bodied  bee,  of  which 
kind  there  is  only  one  found  in  every  fwarm,  and  which 
is  always  treated  with  the  greateft  refpe£t  by  the  reft. 
See  the  article  Bee. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  parent  of  the  fwarm,  and  from  the 
foecundity  of  this  one  female,  a  whole  hive  is  eafily  and 
foon  repeopled. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  autumn  and  winter  feafons 
deftroy  a  great  number  of  the  bees  ;  fo  that  a  hive,  which 
was  full  in  the  fummer,  is  often  found'fo  thinly  peopled 
before  the  end  of  winter,  that  the  bees  feem  only  a  few 


inhabitants  in  a  very  large  city :  by  Midfummer  again  this 
fame  hive  fliall,  however,  be  found  fo  well  filled  with  in¬ 
habitants,  that  there  fliall  be  a  neceflity  of  fending  out  a 
colony  in  the  name  of  a  new  fwarm,  and  yet  the  hive 
will  remain  as  full  as  it  can  well  hold.  This  increafe 
might  well  appear  very  amazing,  if  all  the  remaining  bees 
of  the  hive  were  fuppofed  to  be  females,  and  to  join  in 
it ;  but  how  much  more  fo  when  it  muff  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  it  is  all  owing  to  one  female,  and  that  this 
queen-bee,  or  mother-bee,  alone,  has  given  origin  to  iuch 
an  immenfe  progeny  ?  _ 

The  form  of  this  bee,  and  there  being  only  one  fuch  m 
-a  hive,  naturally  led  all  who  faw  it  into  an  opinion  ot 

fomething 
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fomcthing  lingular  in  its  nature,  and  the antients  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  muft  be  the  king  over  the  reft  :  they  made  it 
an  abfolute  monarch,  and  have  fuppofed  that  all  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  hive  was  done  by  its  immediate  orders  ;  and 
that  the  feveral  parties  of  bees  allotted  to  work  in  the 
making  the  combs,  in  the  filling  their  cells,  in  the  flop¬ 
ping  the  crevices  of  the  hives,  and  in  carrying  away  the 

filth,  &c.  had  all  their  feveral  ftations  allotted  them  by  this 

wife  and  provident  monarch.  This  was  giving  great  ta¬ 
lents  to  the  monarch -bee  ;  but  this  was  mere  fancy,  and 
it  is  plain,  that  if  this  creature  rules,  it  is  over  a  people 
who  all  perfectly  well  know  their  feveral  bufmefs  :  but  it 
rather  appears,  that  there  is  no  fovereignty  at  all,  but  that 
this  creature  is  refpedled  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  reft, 
as  the  common  parent  of  the  whole  nation. 

There  were  not  wanting  among  the  antients,  however, 
fome  who  believed  this  large  bee  to  be  a  female,  and  thefe 
pretend  that  fhe  brought  forth  only  females  like  herfelf, 
which  fucceeded  her  in  her  reign.  They  had  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  common  bees,  not 
fuppofing  them  generated  of  animal  parents  like  them- 
felves,  but  produced  out  of  corruption,  and  born  of  the 
flefli  of  a  bull  or  cow.  Among  the  later  writers  this  opi¬ 
nion,  notwithstanding  the  fandtion  of  the  poet  Virgil,  has 
been  laughed  out  of  the  world  ;  yet  it  was  long  before  the 
true  origin  of  bees,  even  after  this,  was  known.  The 
author  of  the  Female  Monarchy,  though  well  apprized  of 
this  great  bee  being  of  the  female  fex,  yet  fuppofed  that 
fhe  only  produced  young  ones  like  herfelf ;  and  pretended 
that  the  common  bees  copulated  together  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  bees  like  themfelves  :  this,  however,  has 
been  Since  found  to  be  wholly  erroneous,  the  female,  or 
queen-bee,  giving  birth  to  all,  and  thefe  common  bees 
being  of  no  fex  at  all.  Many  of  the  authors  who  have 
not  given  into  the  idle  opinion  of  the  bees  being  bred  of 
putrid  flefh,  have  yet  given  them  an  origin  not  lefs  idle 
and  ridiculous.  They  pretend  that  the  bees  are  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  pain  of  producing  either  eggs  or  young  ;  and 
that  the  offspring  are  formed  of  the  juices  of  flowers,  the 
different  kinds,  as  the  drones,  females,  & c.  owing  their 
rife  to  juices  of  different  kinds.  Thefe,  and  a  number  of 
other  falfe  notions,  have  been  propagated  in  regard  to 
bees  ;  but  their  true  origin  could  not  well  be  found  till 
we  were  in  a  condition  to  fee  what  pafles  at  certain  times 
within  the  recedes  of  the  hive,  which  is  done  by  the  ufe 
of  that  excellent  invention,  the  glafs  hive.  By  this,  and 
by  the  help  of  difledtions,  we  may  eafily  inform  ourfelves 
perfectly  of  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe.  The  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration  are  the  fubjedls  of  our  enquiry  for  this  purpofe, 
and,  though  the  bodies  of  thefe  animals  are  fo  fmall, 
thefe  are  ufually  fufliciently  large  to  be  diftinguifhed,  often 
taking  up  more  room  in  the  abdomen  than  all  the  other 
parts  together.  Thus,  if  the  large  long-bodied  bee  be 
opened,  the  abdomen  will  be  found  to  contain  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  oblong  bodies,  which  any  one  acquainted  with  in¬ 
feeds  will  eafily  diftinguifh  to  be  eggs :  vaft  numbers  of 
thefe  are  large  enough  to  be  obfervable  by  the  naked  eye, 
but,  when  the  afiiftance  of  glaffes  is  called  in,  there  are 
difeerned  a  vaft  number  of  other  fmall  eggs,  which  ex¬ 
ceed  all  computation.  It  is  eafy  to  determine  from  this, 
that  this  creature,  fo  long  efteemed  a  male,  is  in  reality, 
a  female,  and  is  in  condition  to  give  birth  to  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  pofterity. 

In  order  to  diftinguifh  this,  however,  a  proper  time 
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muft  be  chofen  for  the  difledlion,  and  the  moft  proper  of 
all  is  when  the  creature  is  juft  ready  to  depofit  her  eggs. 
This  is  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  the  moft 
certain  time  of  all  is  when  fhe  is  in  a  hive  where  a  new 
fwarm  have  been  received  about  ten  days  before  :  if  fhe  be 
difledled  at  other  times,  the  eggs  are  lefs  vifible  ;  and,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  winter,  there  requires  a  good  glafs  to  fhew  the 
rudiments  of  them.  This  is  a  difagreeable  experiment, 
indeed,  becaufe  it  is  always  the  deftrudtion  of  a  future 
fwarm ;  all  the  eggs  we  fee  in  the  difledted  female 
being  what  would  have  produced  bees  to  labour  for  our 
benefit. 

When  the  body  of  one  of  the  drones  is  opened,  there 
is  found,  inftead  of  thefe  vaft  numbers  of  eggs,  a  part 
feeming  proper  for  a  male  organ  of  generation:  and  in 
the  abdomen  a  number  of  vefiels  running  in  feveral  wind¬ 
ings  and  contortions,  and  filled  with  a  milky  humour. 
Thefe  feem  deftined  for  the  important  ufe  of  impregnating 
the  eggs  in  the  belly  of  the  female,  and  it  is  very  natural 
to  determine  from  this  that  thefe  are  the  males. 

The  common  bees,  when  difledted,  at  whatever  time  of 
the  year  never  {hew  the  leaft  marks  of  any  fex  at  all.  The 
inteftines  of  thefe  bees  are  found  at  times  to  be  more  or  lefs 
diftended  with  honey,  and  with  rough  wax  ;  but  there  are 
never  difeovered  any  eggs,  nor  any  of  the  winding  feminal 
veflels,  fo  that  it  is  plain  they  have  no  fhare  in  propagat¬ 
ing  the  l'pecies  :  and  the  obfervation  of  the  fvvarms  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  afliftance  of  glafs  hives,  gives 
proof  to  what  the  difledtions  feem  to  make  fufliciently 
certain  without  this  evidence. 

The  female  bee  refides  within  the  center  of  the  hive, 
always  living  in  one  of  the  fpaces  between  the  combs  ;  if 
•flie  occafionally  comes  out  to  the  furface,  and  is  feen  walk¬ 
ing  over  the  edge  of  a  comb,  fhe  is  to  be  well  obferved  at 
thofe  times ;  for  her  only  bufmefs  is  the  laying  her  eggs  in 
fome  of  the  empty  cells  of  that  part  of  the  comb,  which 
done,  fhe  always  retires  again. 

In  order  to  fee  the  female,  or  mother  bee,  employed  in 
this  operation,  we  are  to  obferve  in  the  morning  hours, 
between  feven  and  ten,  what  pafles  in  a  glafs-hive  into 
which  a  fwarm  have  been  received  a  few  days  before.  The 
fpeed  with  which  the  common  bees  labour  in  making  their 
combs  on  this  occafion  is  almoft  incredible,  and  they  feem 
not  only  to  labour  to  have  cells  to  depofit  their  honey  in, 
but  to  know  that  the  parent  bee  is  at  this  time  loaded  with 
eggs  for  the  produdtion  of  a  numerous  progeny,  and  that 
fhe  has  an  immediate  neceflity  of  cells  for  the  depofiting 
them  in.  This  neceflity  is  fo  urgent,  that  fhe  is  often 
forced  to  depofit  them  in  cells  not  yet  fmifhed  ;  though  t&e 
bees  labour  fo  vigoroufly,  that  they  often  will  eredt  a  whole 
large  comb  in  one  day.  If  the  hive  be  narrowly  watched 
at  thefe  times  in  the  morning  hours,  the  female  bee 
will  be  foon  found  employed  in  her  work,  and  will  be 
feen  dropping  her  tail  by  turns  into  feveral  cells  every  day. 
If  the  combs  be  examined  a  day  or  two  after  this,  they 
will  alfo  be  found  to  contain  the  eggs  ;  one  of  thefe  is 
placed  in  each  cell,  and  appears  in  form  of  an  oblong 
white  body,  fixed  either  to  the  folid  angle  of  the  bafe,  or 
to  one  of  the  angles  compofed  by  the  rhombs  which  form 
the  triangular  bafe  of  the  cell,  and  is  always  attached  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  lies  nearly  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition. 

The  flat  glafs  hives  are  the  moft  favourable  for  the 
making  thele  obfervations,  fince  in  thofe  the  combs  are  fo 

narrow 
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narrow  and  fo  numerous,  that  the  whole  is  taken  in  view 
at  a  time,  from  one  fide  or  the  other  ;  and  there  are  al¬ 
ways  feveral  combs  to  be  made  choice  of  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  morning  hours  of  April  and  May,  the  female 
mother-bee  will  be  ufually  feen  walking  very  foberly  over 
one  or  other  of  thefe  combs,  attended  by  a  guard  of  about 
twenty  of  the  common  bees,  all  placing  themfelves  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  their  faces  are  turned  towards  her, 
and  all  paying  her  the  greateft  marks  of  homage  and  ado¬ 
ration.  As  die  walks  along  in  this  date,  fhe  examines 
every  cell  as  fhe  pafTes  over,  and  fuch  as  fhe  finds  yet 
empty,  and  fit  for  her  purpofe,  fhe  refls  at :  and,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  hinder  part  of  her  body  at  the  top,  plunges  it  fo 
deep  in  that  her  tail  touches  the  bottom.  Then  fhe  depofits 
one  egg  and  no  more,  and  this  is  at  that  time  covered  with 
a  glutinous  matter,  which  fallens  it  to  the  place  where  it  is 
laid :  from  this  cell  the  female  pafTes  to  feveral  others, 
where  fhe  depofits  her  eggs  in  the  fame  manner. 

Some  authors  who  have  written  of  the  polity  of  bees, 
have  reprefented  the  time  of  the  female  bee’s  laying  her 
eggs  as  a  feafon  of  fedivity^and  rejoicing  in  the  hive;  but 
this  does  not  at  all  appear  to  be  the  cafe  ;  the  few  bees 
which  attend  her  on  this  occafion  feem  the  only  ones  that 
know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  their  behaviour  fa¬ 
vours  more  of  homage  and  refpeft  than  of  joy  :  they  are 
continually  flroking  and  brufhing  her  clean  with  their  legs 
and  with  their  trunks,  and  offer  her  from  their  own  mouths 
the  fineft  honey,  when  fhe  has  occafion  for  food.  The 
reft  are  all  employed  in  their  proper  offices,  and  the  work 
of  the  hive  goes  on  as  ufual  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  well  that 
it  does  fo,  for  this  time  of  rejoicing  would  be  of  very  bad 
confequence  to  the  affairs  of  the  hive,  if  carried  on  as 
iuppofed,  fince  the  female  bee  is  thus  employed,  more  or 
lefs,  during  the  whole  fummer  months. 

When  the  female  bee  has  laid  fix  or  feven  eggs,  fhe  al¬ 
ways  takes  a  time  of  refpite  or  repofe  ;  and,  during  this 
time,  the  bees  which  form  her  levee  are  doubly  bufy  in 
their  carefles,  fome  brufhing  her  head  and  bread;  with 
their  trunk,  but  feveral  being  always  employed  together  to 
cleanfe  the  hinder  rings  of  the  body,  which  have  been 
fouled  by  being  thrud  into  the  cells.  When  this  is  done, 
fhe  begins  again ;  but  Mr.  Reaumur  obferves,  that  he 
never  could  fee  a  female  lay  more  than  ten  or  twelve  eggs 
at  one  time  :  he  fuppofcs  that  his  prefence  diflurbed  the 
creature,  and  finally  drove  her  into  the  inner  parts  of  the 
hive,  where  fhe  might  continue  her  works  in  cells  lefs 
expofed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of 
eggs  which  the  female  lays  every  day,  from  the  fwarm 
which  is  ready  to  leave  the  hive  at  the  end  of  May:  this 
fwarm  ufually  amounts  to  at  lead  twelve  thoufand,  and  as 
the  hive  out  of  which  thefe  depart  is  not  lefs  peopled  by 
their  lofs,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  all  the  produce  of 
•the  eggs  dcpofited  by  the  female  in  the  preceding  months 
of  April,  with  a  part  of  March,  and  a  few  of  the  fird 
days  of  May.  On  a  moderate  computation,  on  thefe 
principles  it  will  appear,  that  the  female  bee  cannot  lay  lefs 
than  two  hundred  eggs  every  day,  for  a  long  fpace  of  time 
together  ;  and  this,  though  feemingly  a  mondrous  in- 
creafe,  is  yet  much  lefs  than  that  of  fome  other  of  the 
winged  infefts,  in  one  of  which,  a  two-winged  fly,  that 
author  counted  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  living  worms, 
all  ready  to  be  depofited  by  the  parent,  and  to  become 
flies  of  the  fame  kind. 

It  has  been  drongly  objected  againd  this  fydem,  that, 
'though  the  female  bee  lays  eggs,  die  is  not  the  only  one 
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that  lays  ;  and  many  will  not  give  up  the  opinion  of  the 
common  bees  alfo  laying  fome  eggs,  though  but  a  few  in 
number ;  obferving,  that,  if  each  of  thefe  lay  only  four 
or  five  eggs,  it  would  be  enough  to  give  birth  to  a  whole 
warm,  without  fuppofing  that  this  prodigious  fcecundity 
belonged  to  the  female  bee  alone  :  but  this  is  running  into 
the  old  error  of  the  female  producing  only  females  like  her- 
elf ;  whereas,  if  we  obferve  the  cells  in  which  we  fee  the 
;  emale  depofit  her  eggs,  we  fhall  in  the  fequel  find  the 
common  bees  produced  from  thefe  eggs,  and  ifluing  out 
of  thefe  cells  :  this  is  a  fufficient  proof  to  any  fair  reafoner, 
ince  it  appears  very  plain,  that,  if  the  female  produces 
them,  they  do  not  produce  one  another.  It  is  alfo  evident, 
that  not  only  thefe  common  or  working  bees,  but  alfo  the 
drones,  or  male  bees,  are  produced  from  the  eggs  of  this 
fame  female  ;  and  there  is  this  remarkable  forecad  in  the 
female,  that  die  always  depofits  the  eggs  which  are  to  give 
origin  to  thefe,  in  peculiar  cells,  proper  for  the  reception 
of  the  worms  which  are  to  be  hatched  from  them.  It  is 
obferved,  in  examining  a  hive,  that  there  are  always  fome 
combs,  or  fome  parts  at  lead  of  combs,  the  cells  of  which 
are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  parts  or  combs  : 
thefe  large  cells  are  dedined  for  the  refidence  of  the  larger 
worms,  which  are  to  produce  the  drones  or  male  bees.  It 
has  been  obferved  as  a  miraculous  Angularity  by  fome,  that 
the  female  bee  always  knows  before-hand,  whether  the 
egg  fhe  is  going  to  lay  will  produce  a  male  or  a  com¬ 
mon  bee  ;  and  that,  according  to  this  knowledge,  die 
never  depofits  the  eggs  for  a  male  in  a  fmaller  cell,  nor 
that  of  a  common  bee  in  a  large  one  ;  but  there  is,  in 
reality,  lefs  wonder  in  this  than  is  fuppofed,  for  the  eggs 
of  which  the  drones  are  to  be  hatched  are  much  larger 
while  in  the  body  of  the  female  than  thofe  of  which  the 
common  bees  are  to  be  produced,  and  the  whole  occafion 
of  this  choice  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  them  is,  that, 
when  the  creature  finds  a  large  egg  coming  forth,  die  feeks 
one  of  the  large  cells  to  depofit  it  in  ;  and  when  the  com¬ 
mon  fmall  eggs  are  coming,  die  contents  herfelf  with  the 
common  cells. 

It  is  very  natural  to  believe,  that  the  female  bee  lays  a 
third  kind  of  eggs  ;  and  that,  befides  producing  many 
thoufand  common,  or  working  bees,  and  many  hundreds 
of  the  males  or  drones,  fhe  ought  to  lay  one  egg  at  lead; 
capable  of  producing  a  female  like  herfelf,  which  is  to  be 
the  mother  of  a  future  progeny,  and  the  queen  of  the  pre- 
fent  race  ;  fince,  without  fuch  a  one  for  their  leader,  the 
young  brood  would  never  leave  the  hive  in  the  nature  of  a 
colony,  and  fettle  themfelves  elfewhere.  What  we  thus 
perceive  ought  to  be  the  cafe,  is  alfo  found  in  reality  to 
be  fo,  and  the  female,  befides  the  other  kinds  of  eggs,  is 
found  by  a  drift  obfervation  to  lay  alfo  eggs  of  this  kind. 
We  might  perhaps  only  expeft  one  female  bee  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  each  fwarm,  but,  as  nature  has  feemed  every 
where  prodigal  in  the  manner  of  the  increafe  of  her  works, 
fo  it  is  in  this. cafe  alfo.  What  millions  of  feeds  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  common  elm-tree,  for  one  that  flrikes  and 
fucceeds  fo  well  as  to  grow  up  to  be  a  tree?  And,  of 
the  number  of  young  produced  from  the  fpawn  of  a  carp, 
how  few  live  to  the  fize  of  a  parent  ?  Thus  it  alfo  is  in 
regard  to  the  female  bees.:  nature,  though  it  has  allotted 
only  one  of  this  kind,  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  new 
fwarm,  .yet  has  given  abundance  of  chances  for  that  one 
to  fucceed,  by  the  female’s  ufually  laying  at  lead  ten  eggs 
for  the  produftion  of  the  female  offspring,  and  often  not 
lefs  than  twenty :  there  are,  indeed,  fome  feafons  when 
3  M  not 
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not  one  female  is  produced  ;  but  in  thefe  feafons  there  is 
no  fwarm  going  out  from  the  old  hive,  the  Creatures  be¬ 
ing  informed  by  nature,  that  they  have  no  bufinefs  for 
combs  and  cells  when  they  can  have  no  offspring  to  rear 
in  them. 

The  working  bees  are  not  only  very  obedient  to,  and 
very  careful  of  their  queen,  or  female  parent ;  but  they 
are  alfo  very  follicitous  about  her  progency.  This  is  very 
evident  in  the  ftrixSture  of  the  cells,  which  they  prepare 
for  the  reception  of  thofe  eggs  which  are  to  be  hatched 
into  females.  It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  they  pre¬ 
pare  larger  cells  for  the  eggs  which  are  to  become  drones, 
or  male  bees,  than  for  thofe  which  are  to  produce  workers 
like  themfelves.  The  large  cells  deflined  for  the  drones 
arc,  however,  of  the  fame  fhape  and  figure  with  the 
others,  differing  onlyinfize;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
thofe  deflined  for  the  female  offspring :  thefe  are  not  only 
very  large,  but  very  clumfily  contrived,  for  the  fake  of 
flrength  ;  their  Tides  being  much  thicker  than  thofe  of  the 
reft,  and  their  figure  oval.  The  bees  are  extremely  fparing 
of  their  wax  on  all  other  occafions,  but  for  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  thefe  royal  ceils,  as  they  may  not  improperly  be 
called,  they  are  as  remarkably  profufe :  one  of  the  royal 
cells  will  weigh  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
common  kind.  The  bees  are  no  more  fparing  of  the 
room  than  of  the  materials  in  the  conftruclion  of  thefe 
ropl  habitations  :  they  are  often  placed  near  the  center  of 
a  comb,  and  a  vafl  number  of  other  cells  are  deflroyed 
for  their  bafe  ;  often  alfo  they  hang  down  from  the  reft  of 
the  comb,  in  form  of  flaladlitte  from  the  roofs  of  lubter- 
raneofls  caverns. 

A  cell  of  this  kind,  when  firft  formed,  reprefents  an 
acorn  cup  ;  but  it  is  loon  lengthened  beyond  the  pofiibility 
of  retaining  that  figure,  and  it  remains  thus  till  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  hatched  from  the  chryfalis  or  nympth  ftate,  and 
comes  out  of  it ;  after  which  the  bees,  to  lofe  no  room  in 
the  hive,  form  other  common  cells  upon  it,  and  the  only 
remaining  mark  of  the  female  cell,  is  the  appearance  of  a 
knot  in  the  place  where  it  once  flood. 

The  number  of  cells  deftined  to  receive  the  eggs  which 
are  to  produce  female  bees  are  fo  few,  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  placed  in  fuch  clofe  parts  of  the  hive,  that  there  is 
no  great  probability  of  feeing  the  female  employed  in  lay¬ 
ing  her  eggs  in  them :  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  the 
fatl,  however,  fince,  when  we  know  that  fhe  lays  eggs 
for  the  produ£tion  of  the  male  and  the  working  bees, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  fhe  fhould  alfo  lay  forne  for  the 
production  of  females  like  herfelf. 

It  might  feeni  much  harder  to  conceive  how  fo  vaft  a 
number  of  bees  fhould  be  produced  from  this  one,  as  we 
know  are  produced  from  her;  but,  when  one  of  the  fe¬ 
males  is  opened,  the  vaft  number  of  eggs  difeovered  in 
each  of  her  ovaries  makes  the  prodigious  increafe  no  way 
wonderful. 

Swammerdam  obferved,  that  the  number  of  veficles  in 
the  ovary  of  the  female  bee  was  aftonifhingly  great ;  he 
eafily  counted  an  hundred  and  fifty  in  each  ovary,  and 
could  count  about  feventeen  eggs  in  each  veficle  large 
enough  to  be  diftinClly  vifible  ;  each  ovary  contains, 
therefore,  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty  eggs,  and 
both  ovaries  five  thoufand  one  hundred.  When  we  find 
fo  many  eggs  at  once  diftinguifhable  by  their  fize,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  conceive,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of 
nature  in  the  propagation  of  infeCls,  that  there  may  be 
more  than  as  many  too  final!  to  be  yet  diftinguifhable ; 
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and,  at  that  rate,  the  number  of  twelve  thoufand  bees, 
which  is  the  quantity  that  compofes  a  moderate  fwarm, 
is  not  wonderful  for  the  product  of  the  eggs  of  one  fe¬ 
male  for  one  feafen.  Reaumur'' s  Hiji.  Inf. 

OulvJv,  or  £hcickfet-bmgey  a  general  name  for  all 
hedges,  of  whatever  forts  of  plents  they  are  compofed,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  dead  hedges  ;  but,  in  a  more  con¬ 
fined  lenle  of  the  word,  it  is  applied  to  the  white  or  haw- 
|  thorn,  tne  iets  or  young  plants  of  which  are  raifed  by  the 
nurfery  gardeners  for  fale.  See  the  article  Fence. 

QUICKSILVER,  a  very  ponderous  fluid  mineral,  ge- 
I  nerally  called  mercury. 

.  In  year  1765,  a  difeovery  was  made  (or  rather  re 
vived,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bradley)  that  quickfilver 
was  a  fovereign  remedy  for  deftroying  infers  on  trees. 

1  ne  narrative  of  this  difeovery  was  contained  in  a  letter 

written  by  Ur.  R - ;  to  Ur.  P - ,  in  which  the 

former  begs  the  affiftance  of  the  latter  “  in  laying  befo  re 
the  learned  world  an  account  of  fome  experiments,  that 
have  been  tried  with  fuccefs,  and  which,  when  fully 
known,  will,  he  believes,  be  of  very  great  fervice  to  the 
vegetable  part  of  the  creation,  by  totally  deftroying  thofe 
pernicious  infetls,  that  are  apt  to  infetc  the  tender  leaves 
and  young  fhoots  of  our  choice  fruit-trees:  and  for  which, 
no  remedy,  that  he  had  ever  heard,  or  read  of,  has  been 
as  yet  propofed,  that  is  either  adequate  to  the  difeafe,  or 

effe&ual  to  the  cure.”  Ur.  R - i - ,  therefore,  in  the 

following  part  of  the  letter,  defires  Dr.  P - “  to  lay 

before  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  See. 
the  following  experiment,  that  was  tried  laft  fpring,  with 
luccefs,  by  one  George  Bradford,  a  clothier  in  the  city  of 
Hereford,  and  a  very  ingenious  young  man :  in  order, 
after  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tried,  they  may  re¬ 
ward  him  in  proportion  as  he  may  feem  intitled  to  it.” 

But  Dr.  R - adds,  that  “  whether  he  may  be  thought 

worthy  of  any  recompence,  or  not,  he  very  chearfully 
fubmits  it  to  the  trial  of  the  curious  ;  and  hopes,  they 
may  reap  the  fame  advantages,  he  did  laft  year,  by  clear¬ 
ing  their  trees  of  thefe  pernicious  infe&s.”  The  do&or 
then  proceeds  as  follows,  to  give  the  relation  of  Mr. 
Bradford’s  invention  and  fuccefs.  “  The  firft  tree  he 
tried  the  experiment  upon,  was  a  favourite  plum-tree  :  I 
think  a  green  gage.  He  was  afraid  of  trying  it  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  tree  at  firft:  as  he  did  not°know,  but 
that  it  might  kill  it  at  once  :  and  therefore  he  fele&ed  out 
a  particular  branch,  that  was  defigned  to  be  cut  quite 
away,  at  the  winter  pruning,  for  the  fubject  of  his  firft 
eflay.  The  method  of  the  experiment  is  this:  he  took  a. 
fm all  awl,  and  pierced,  Hoping,  through  the  rhind,  and 
into  part  of  the  wood  of  the  branch,  but  not  to  the  heart 
or  pitch  cf  it ;  and  poured  in  a  fmali  drop  or  two  of  quick¬ 
filver  ;  and  ftopt  it  up  with  a  frnail  wooden  plug  made  to 
fit  the  orifice:  and  the  refult  of  this  experiment  was,  that 
the  infefts  all  dropt  off,  from  that  very  branch,  the  next 
day  ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  from  off-  the  other 
branches  of  the  tree,  without  any  other  pun£lure  :  and 
the  tree  continued  in  full  vigour ;  and  throve  well  all  the 
Summer  after.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs  of  the  firft 
eflay,  he  next  tried  it  upon  a  honey-fuckle  ;  the  leaves  of 
which  were  quite  covered  with  them  :  and  here  he  feraped 
away  the  top  of  the  ground  with  a  trowel ;  and  run  his 
awl,  in  the  fame  Hoping  manner,  into  the  main  Item  juft 
above  the  roots  ;  but,  with  the  fame  caution  as  above,, 
not  quite  to  the  inner  pith  ;  and  the  fuccefs  was  the  fame 
as  before.  The  infects  all  dropt  off  dead  the  next  day 

after 
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after  the  experiment  was  made.  The  above  fa£ls  you  may 
fafely  depend  upon :  and  I  faw  both  the  trees,  on  which  the 
experiments  were  made,  fince  Chriftmas  laft  ;  and  they 
then  feemed  to  be  both  very  healthy  and  well.  I  did  not, 
indeed,  fee  the  operation  performed,  as  I  was  at  that  time 

on  my  refidence  at  L - ;  but  the  method,  manner, 

and  fuccefs,  as  above  related,  I  had  from  Mr.  Bradford’s 
own  mouth.” 

This  letter  from  Dr.  R - ,  was  dated  March  1 1 , 

1765,  though  the  delivery  of  it  to  the  fociety  was  de¬ 
ferred  from  accident  till  February  laft.  But  Dr.  P - , 

in  his  letter  to  the  prefident,  defiring  him  to  lay  the 
other  before  the  fociety,  remarks,  that  experiments  have 
been  fince  made,  which  confirms  the  firft  obfervations. 
He  fays,  <c  the  advantage,  however,  hath  arifen  from 

this  delay,  that  Dr.  R - -  hath  had  fuller  proof  of 

the  fuccefs  of  this  difcovery.” 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  method  has  fince  been  tried 
by  feveral  members  of  the  fociety,  and  found  fully  to  an- 
fvver  the  intended  purpofe. 

QUINCUNX,  a  difpofition  of  trees  originally  formed 
into  a  fquare,  confiding  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  middle  ;  which  difpofition  often  repeated 
forms  a  regular  grove,  and  then  viewed  by  an  angle 
of  the  fquare  or  parallelogram,  reprefents  equal  and  pa¬ 
rallel  alleys. 

QUIT-RENT,  a  fmall  rent  payable  by  the  tenants  of 
moft  manors,  whereby  the  tenant  is  quit,  or  free,  from 
all  other  fervices  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  an  acknowledgement 
of  their  fubjeflion  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

QUITTOR,  an  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair  and 
hoof,  ufually  on  the  infide  quarter  of  a  horfe’s  foot ;  it 
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often  arifes  from  treads  and  brufcs,  forretimes  from  gravel, 
which  by  working  its  way  upwards,  lodges  about  the  co¬ 
ronet  :  if  it  is  only  fuperficial,  it  may  be  cured  with 
cleanfing  dreffings,  bathing  the  coronet  every  day  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  drefling  the  fore  with  precipitate  me¬ 
dicine. 

But  if  the  matter  forms  itfelf  a  lodgment  under  the 
hoof,  there  is  no  way  then  to  come  a'c  the  ulcer,  but  by 
taking  off  part  of  the  hoof  ;  and  if  this  be  done  artfully 
and  well,  the  cure  may  be  effedled  without  danger. 

When  the  matter  happens  to  be  lodged  near  the  quar¬ 
ter,  the  farrier  is  fometimes  obliged  to  take  off  the 
quarter  of  the  hoof,  and  the  cure  is  then  for  the  moft 
part  but  palliative  ;  for  when  the  quarter  grows  up  it 
leaves  a  pretty  large  feam,  which  weakens  the  foot :  this 
is  what  is  called  a  falfe-quarter,  and  a  horfe  with  this 
defect,  feldom  gets  quite  found. 

If  the  matter,  by  its  confinement,  has  rotted  the  coffin- 
bone,  which  is  of  fo  foft  and  fpongy  a  nature,  that  it 
foon  becomes  fo,  you  muft  enlarge  the  opening,  cut 
away  the  rotten  flefh,  and  apply  the  a£tual  cautery,  or 
hot  iron  pointed  pyramidically,  and  drefs  the  bone  with 
doffils  of  lint,  dipped  in  tindture  of  myrrh,  and  the 
wo'und,  with  the  green,  or  precipitate  ointment.  When 
the  fore  is  not  enlarged  by  the  knife,  which  is  the  beft, 
and  leaft  painful  method,  pieces  of  fublimate  are  gene¬ 
rally  applied,  which  bring  out  with  them  cores,  or 
lumps  of  flefh :  blue  vitriol  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
a  few  drops  of  the  oil,  is  ufed  alfo  for  this  purpofe,  and 
is  faid  to  a£t  as  effedbually,  and  with  lefs  pain  and  danger. 
Bartlett’s  Farriery ,  page  303. 
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RABBIT,  a  well  known  animal  of  the  bare  kind, 
with  a  very  fhort  tail. 

The  female  or  doe  rabbit  goes  with  young  thirty 
days,  and  then  {he  kindles  ;  and  if  {he  take  not  buck  pre- 
fently  {he  lofes  her  month,  or  at  leaft  a  fortnight,  and 
often  kills  her  young  and  eats  them. 

In  England  they  begin  to  breed  at  a  year  old,  but  in 
fome  places  much  fooner ;  and  they  continue  breeding  very 
fall  from  the  time  when  they  begin,  four,  five,  fix,  or 
feven  times  a  year  being  common  with  them.  They  have 
ufually  from  four  to  feven  in  a  litter,  and  hence  it  is  that 
a  fmall  number  at  firft  will  foon  ftock  a  whole  warren,  if 
left  to  breed  a  little  while  undifturbed.  The  does  cannot 
fuckle  their  young  till  they  have  been  at  buck  again  :  this 
therefore  is  to  be  done  prefently,  elfe  there  is  a  fortnight 
loft  of  the  time  for  the  next  brood,  and  the  prefent  brood 
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alfo  probably  loft.  When  the  buck  goes  to  the  doe,  he 
always  beats  and  ftamps  very  hard  with  his  feet,  and, 
when  he  has  copulated  with  her,  he  falls  backwards,  and 
lies  as  it  were  in  a  trance ;  in  this  ftate  it  is  eafy  to  take 
him,  but  he  foon  recovers  from  it. 

The  buck  rabbits,  like  our  boar-cats,  will  kill  the  young 
ones,  if  they  can  get  at  them  ;  and  the  does  in  the  war¬ 
rens  prevent  this,  by  covering  their  (locks,  or  nefts,  with 
gravel  or  earth,  which  they  clofe  fo  artificially  up  with  the 
hinder  part  of  their  bodies,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  them 
out.  They  never  fuckle  the  young  ones  at  any  other 
time  than  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  at  night,  and 
always,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  clofe  up  the  hole  at  the 
mouth  of  the  neft,  in  this  careful  manner,  when  they  go 
out.  After  this,  they  begin  to  leave  a  fmall  opening, 
which  they  increafe  by  degrees,  till  at  length,  when  they 
3  M  2  are 
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yre  about  three  weeks  old,  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  left 
wholly  open,  that  they  may  go  out:  for  they  are  at  that 
time  grown  big  enough  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  and  to 
feed  on  grafs. 

.People  who  keep  rabbits  tame  for  profit,  breed  them  in 
hutches,  but  thefe  muft  be  kept  very  neat  and  clean, 
otherwife  they  will  be  always  fubje£t  to  difeafes.  Care 
muft  be  taken  alfo  to  keep  the  buck  and  does  apart  till  the 
latter  have  juft  kindled,  then  they  are  to  be  turned  to  the 
bucks  again,  and  to  remain  with  them  till  they  fhun  and 
run  from  them. 

The  general  direction  for  the  choofing  of  tame  rabbits 
is,  to  pick  the  largeft  and  faireft;  but  the  breeder  ftiould 
remember,  that  the  fkins  of  the  filver-haired  ones  fell  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  The  food  of  the  rabbits  may 
be  colewort  and  cabbage  leaves,  carrots,  parfnips,  ap¬ 
ple-rinds,  green  corn,  and  vetches,  in  the  time  of  the 
year;  alfo  vine  leaves,  grafs,  fruit,  oats,  and  oatmeal, 
mil k-thiftles, ‘  fow-thiftles,  and  the  like  ;  but  with  thefe 
moift  foods  they  muft  always  have  a  proportionable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  dry  foods,  as  hay,  bread,  oats,  bran,  and  the 
like,  otherwife  they  will  grow  pot-bellied,  and  die.  Bran 
and  grains  mixed  together  have  been  alfo  found  to 
be  very  good  food.  In  winter  they  will  eat  hay,  oats,  and 
chaft,  and  thefe  may  be  given  them  three  times  a  day  ; 
but  when  they  eat  green  things,  it  muft  be  obferved  that 
they  are  not  to  drink  at  all,  for  it  throws  them  into  a 
dropfy.  At  all  other  times  a  very  little  drink  ferves  their 
turn,  but  that  muft  always  be  frefh.  When  any  green 
herbs  or  grafs  are  cut  for  their  food,  care  muft  be  taken 
that  there  is  no  hemlock  among  it,  for,  though  they  will 
eat  this  greedily  among  other  things,  when  offered  to 
them,  yet  it  is  fudden  poifon  to  them. 

Ptabbits  are  fubjeft  to  two  principal  infirmities.  Firft, 
the  rot,  which  is  caufed  by  the  giving  them  too  large  a 
quantity  of  greens,  or  from  the  giving  them  frefh  gather¬ 
ed,  with  the  dew  or  rain  hanging  in  drops  upon  them.  It 
is  over  moifture  that  always  caufes  this  difeafe ;  the  greens 
therefore  are  always  to  be  given  dry,  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  hay,  or  other  dry  food,  intermixed  with  them, 
to  take  up  the  abundant  moifture  of  their  juices.  On 
this  account  the  very  beft  food  that  can  be  given  them, 
is  the  fhorteft  and  fweeteft  hay  that  can  be  got,  of  which 
one  load  will  ferve  two  hundred  couples  a  year;  and  out 
of  this  flock  of  two  hundred,  two  hundred  more  may  be 
eat  in  the  family,  two  hundredfold  to  the  markets,  and  a 
fufficient  number  kept  in  cafe  of  accidents. 

The  other  general  difeafe  of  thefe  creatures  is  a  fort  of 
madnefs:  this  may  be  known  by  their  wallowing  and 
tumbling  about  with  their  heels  upwards,  and  hopping 
in  an  oad  manner  into  their  boxes.  This  diftemper  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  owing  to  the  ranknefs  of  their  feeding  ;  and 
the  general  cure  is  the  keeping  them  low,  and  giving 
them  the  prickly  herb,  called  tare  thiftle,  to  eat. 

The  general  computation  of  males  and  females  is,  that 
one  buck  rabbit  will  ferve  for  nine  does  ;  fome  allow  ten 
to  one  buck,  but  thofe  who  go  beyond  this  always  fuffer 
for  it  in  their  breed. 

The  wild  rabbits  are  to  be  taken  either  by  fmall  cur 
dogs,  or  by  fpaniels  bred  up  to  the  fport  ;  and  the  place 
of  hunting  thofe  who  ftraggle  from  their  burrows  is  un¬ 
der  clofe  hedges,  or  bufhes,  or  among  corn-fields  and 
frefh  paftures.  Ihe  owners  ufe  to  courfe  them  with 
fmall  greyhounds,  and,  though  they  are  feldom  killed 
this  way,  yet  they  are  driven  back  to  their  burrows,  and 
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are  prevented  from  being  a  prey  to  others.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  is  by  nets,  called  purfe-nets,  and  ferrets. 
The  ferret  is  font  into  a  hole  to  force  them  out,  and  the 
purfe-net,  being  fpread  over  the  hole,  takes  them,  a3 
they  come  out.  The  ferret’s  mouth  muft  be  muffled,, 
and  then  the  rabbit  gets  no  harm.  For  the  more  certain 
taking  of  them,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pitch  up  a  hay 
net  or  two,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  burrows  that  are 
intended  to  be  hunted:  thus  very  few  of  the  number  that 
are  attempted  will  efcape. 

Some  who  have  not  ferrets  fmoak  the  rabbits  out  of 
their  holes  with  burning  brimftone  and  orpiment.  This 
certainly  brings  them  out  into  the  nets  ;  but  then  it  is  a 
very  troublefome  and  offenfive  method,  and  is  very  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  place,  as  no  rabbit  will,  of  a  long  time, 
afterwards  come  near  the  burrows  which  have  been  fumed 
with  thefe  (linking  ingredients. 

RACK,  a  wooden  frame  made  to  hold  hay  or  fodder 
for  cattle. 

RADICLE,  that  part  of  the  feeds  of  plants,  which 
upon  vegitating  becomes  its  root,  and  is  difcoverable  by 
the  microfcope. 

Woollen  RAGS,  and  the  nippings  of  the  pitch-marks 
upon  fheep,  are  a  Singularly  good  manure.  The  rags 
fhould  be  chopped  fmall,  about  an  inch  or  two  Square, 
and  Scattered  on  the  earth  at  the  fecOnd  ploughing  ;  for 
being  thereby  covered,  they  will  begin  to  rot  by  feed¬ 
time.  They  imbibe  the  moifture  of  dews  and  rain,  re¬ 
tain  it  long,  and,  as  Dr.  Home  obferves,  thereby  keeps 
loofe  foils  in  a  moift  ftate.  They  coft  about  four-pence  a 
buftiel  at  London,  from  whence  many  loads  are  fent  every 
year  to  Dunftable,  which  is  thirty-three  miles,  where 
they  are  laid  even  on  ftiff-lands,  juft  after  the  Sowing  of 
the  corn,  allowing  to  the  acre  four  facks  of  fix  bufhel* 
each. 

RAG- WORT,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Yorkfhire,yr^r//w, 
is  a  very  pernicious  weed. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Camber,  of  Eaft-Newton,  has  ob¬ 
liged  the  public  with  the  following  obfervations  on  the 
growth  and  deftru£tion  of  ragwoit,  or  feagrim. 

“  This  plant,  fays  he,  has  a  ftalk,  in  its  early  ftate, 
green,  but,  as  it  advances  in  age,  inclining  to  violet  or 
purple,  efpecially  downwards.  Its  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  thick-fet,  and  compofed  each  of  a  number  of  fmall- 
pointed  leaves.  It  runs  to  feed  in  the  latter  end  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  fmell,  both  of  the  ftalk  and  leaves,  which 
are  jagged,  (whence  probably  it  obtains  one  name)  and 
the  flower  itfelf,  are  offenfive  to  all  animals,  I  think  ;  for 
I  have  obferved  that  hardly  any  creatures  feed  upon  it, 
except  almoft  hungered  or  ftarved.  I  have  not  indeed  ob¬ 
ferved  whether  or  no  affes  reject  it. 

“  Like  moft  other  weeds,  it  thrives  beft  in  the  beft 
foils,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  I  took  up  a  plant  of 
it  in  my  orchard,  about  two  years  ago,  (with  the  root) 
which,  when  in  flower,  touched  my  chin,  (my  height  is 
about  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches)  and  its  root,  which 
is  round,  and  thick  fet  with  taws,  was  much  larger  than  a 
new-born  child’s  head :  but  the  ufual  dimenfions  are  much 
lefs  than  thefe. 

“  About  four  years  ago,  I  obferved  the  Spreading  of  this 
weed  in  that  part  of  this  eftate  which  was  in  our  own 
hands.  I  took  notice,  that  neither  cows  nor  horfes  eat 
it ;  and  when  I  fmelled  it,  I  ceafed  to  wonder  that  they 
did  not.  It  was  obvious  to  remark,  that  a  weed  fo  bulky 
as  this,  and  fo  grofs  muft  extract  much  nourifhment 
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from  the  earth,  and  that  it  was  advifable  to  get  rid  of  it 
as  faft  as  poflible.  rrhe  mod  eafy  method  was  mowing. 

I  therefore  ordered  a  fervant  to  mow  thefe  weeds  in  the 
paftures  as  near  to  the  ground  as  he  could  ;  and  I  hoped 
that  the  common  mowing  in  the  meadows  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  deftroy  them  :  but  I  foon  found  my  miftake  ; 
for  in  a  very  few  weeks  thefe  ofFenfive  ftrangers  fhot  up 
again  into  a  ftalk  and  leaf,  and  even  flower,  though  all 
in  much  fmaller  fize  than  before,  but  with  this  difagreea- 
ble  circumftance,  that  the  root  was  fo  far  from  being  in¬ 
jured  with  the  fcythe,  that  for  one  ftalk  feveral  arofe,  and 
the  roots  feemed  to  have  gained  new  vigour  from  the 
wound. 

“  I  now  applied  myfelf  to  plucking  up  by  the  roots  of 
thefe  odious  inmates,  and  found  new  difficulties  ;  for 
while  the  ground  was  dry,  asitufually  is  in  the  latter  end 
of  fummer,  I  found  the  ftalks  of  fuch  of  the  feagrims  as 
were  longeft,  and  afforded  the  tighteft  grafp,  either  break 
in  plucking,  and  leave  the  root  in  the  ground  entirely,  or 
at  beft  bring  with  it  only  a  fmall  pait  of  the  root ;  and 
when  the  wet  weather  came  on,  and  loofened  the  ground, 
and  made  it  poflible,  or  even  eafy,  to  bring  away  the  whole 
ball  of  the  root,  yet  the  feafon  of  feeding  was  come  on 
alfo,  and  the  earlieft  ripe  feeds  had  difperfed  themfelves, 
and  produced  an  affurance  of  a  larger  crop  for  fucceeding 
years  than  the  moft  careful  plucking  of  the  prefent  crop 
could  deftroy.  » 

“  But  if  thefe  were  the  difficulties  which  atttended  my 
attempts  to  eradicate  thofe  feagrims,  which  had  happened 
not  to  be  mowed,  I  was  much  more  embarraffed  by  thofe 
which  had  been  ;  for  here  it  was  impofiible  to  get  any 
fuch  faft  hold,  as  to  pluck  them  up  with  much,  or  even 
any  root. 

“  I  now  applied  myfelf  to  enquire  what  gentlemen  or 
farmers  were  plagued  with  this  weed,  and  what  methods 
they  had  tried  with  fuccefs  to  deftroy  it. 

“  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  in  my  own  neighbour¬ 
hood,  that  Sir  G.  Cayley,  of  Brompton,  near  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  baronet,  had  been  plagued  with,  this  weed,  and 
had  purfued  the  method  of  plucking  with  fuccefs. 

“  Animated  by  this  affurance,  I  refolved  to  purfue  this 
method  with  great  attention ;  and  as  it  feemed  to  be  a  work 
which  required  great  care,  both  in  the  choice  of  feafon 
and  manner  of  plucking,  I  refolved  not  to  depute  the  work 
to  others,  but  to  endeavour  to  clear  a  fpot  in  my  cow- 
pafture  with  my  own  hands,  that,  if  my  labour  fucceeded, 
I  might  employ  others  to  follow  the  fame  method  under 
my  own  eye  in  the  reft  of  this  pafture. 

“  Accordingly,  in  the  evenings  of  the  fummer,  or  ra¬ 
ther  autumn,  of  1762,  after  (bowers,  I  applied  myfelf  to 
this  work;  and  by  help  of  a  pair  of  ftrong  gloves,  and  a 
tight  grafp,  I  brought  up  almoft  every  root,  in  a  fpace  of 
about  two  hundred  yards  fquare,  whole  ;  fo  that  I  had 
good  hopes  I  fhould  fee  this  fpot  clear  in  the  fucceeding 
fummer.  It  is  true,  I  faw  leaves  of  the  fpecies  of  this 
weed,  and  of  a  very  vivid  green  too,  around  the  plants 
which  I  pulled  up:  but  as  I  reafonably  concluded  thefe  to 
be  fed  by  the  taws  which  fpread  themfelves  from  the  main 
root,  fo  I  (methought  reafonably)  concluded  alfo,  that 
this  main  root  being  deftroyed,  the  fide  taws  would  die, 
and  confequently  thefe  young  leaves. 

**  But  how  was  I  difappointed,  when,  in  the  fummer 
of  1 763,  I  faw  this  fpot  of  ground  as  much  over-run  with 
feagrims  as  any  part  elfe  of  the  pafture  which  had  been 
unpulled ! 
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“  Converfing,  however,  with  G.  Watfon,  of  New 
Mai  ton,  Efq  ;  towards  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  on  this 
fubjeft,  I  was  affured  by  him,  that  by  a  repetition  of  this 
labour  of  plucking  for  fome  years,  he  thought  he  had  lef- 
fened  the  number  of  his  feagrims,  though  they  were  ftill 
numerous.  Urged  by  this  example,  I  have  gone  through 
the  whole  of  my  pafture,  which  is  about  ten  acres,  and 
keeps  five  cows,  at  the  latter  end  of  laft  lummer,  of  1 763 » 
with  the  fame  care  as  was  ufed  to  a  fmall  part  of  it  in 
1762  ;  yet  am  I  not  elated  with  much  hope  of  fuccefs  ; 
for  a  little  plot  before  my  garden  (in  which  my  horfes  run, 
and  which  was  managed  with  ftill  more  accuracy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  odious  appearance  of  the  feagrims  from 
my  windows)  feems  to  threaten  another  confiderabie 
crop. 

“  As  I  did  not  confine  my  enquiries  about  the  method 
of  deftroying  this  hateful  weed  to  any  one  rank  of  men,  I 
wras  told  by  an  honeft  quaker,  a  farmer  in  my  neighbour¬ 
hood,  that  he  had  found  turning  of  fheep  in  winter  into 
lis  cow-pa fture  the  only  effectual  method  of  deftroying  this 
lateful  weed. 

“  I  thought  this  method  very  likely  to  fucceed  ;  for 
fheep  are  fuch  clofe  eaters,  that  I  have  known  them  deftroy 
whole  beds  of  the  ranked  docks,  which  could  not  be  killed 
by  any  other  means. 

“  I  have  not  been  able  to  try  this  experiment  confidera- 
bly ;  for,  as  I  am  raifing  quick  fences,  both  in  my  mea¬ 
dow  and  pafture,  I  keep  no  fheep.  I  have,  however,  oc- 
cafionally  admitted  fome  of  my  tenants  fheep  into  the 
fmall  plot  before  my  garden  this  winter  ;  and,  upon  an 
accurate  examination  this  morning,  I  do  not  entertain  any 
fanguine  hopes  of  great  fuccefs  from  this  method.  I  find 
that  many  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  weed,  now  level 
with  the  furface  of  the  ground,  are  untouched  by  the 
fheep ;  and  that  fuch  others  as  appear  bitten  by  them,  do 
not  feem  in  a  dying  condition. 

“  The  truth  feems  to  me,  that  fheep,  though  they 
may  not  have  the  fame  averiion  to  this  weed  as  horfes  and 
cows,  yet  are  far  from  being  fond  of  it ;  and  if  any  great 
fuccefs  is  to  he  hoped  for  from  their  bite,  (which  may 
prepare  beds  for  the  water,  and  fo  decay  the  root)  the 
fheep  fhould  be  folded  pretty  clofe  upon  it,  and  obliged 
to  eat  it  near,  and  at  fuch  a  feafon  that  the  winter-rains 
may  have  time  to  work  its  deftrmftion.  And  fuch  a  me¬ 
thod,  if  carefully  purfued,  feems  to  be  moft  probable  for 
the  extirpation  of  this  pernicious  weed. 

“  If  the  method  of  plucking  is  followed,  Iwouldfub- 
join  fome  cautions. 

“  Firft,  In  order  to  prevent  the  large  plants  from  feed¬ 
ing,  I  would  advife  to  cut  off  all  the  tops,  and  the  tops 
only,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  die,  that  then  good  hold 
of  the  ftalk  may  be  gotten. 

«  Secondly,  I  would  defer  the  plucking  till  the  rains 
have  moiftened  the  ground  fufficiently  to  bring  up  the 
whole  main  root. 

“  Thirdly,  I  recommend  ftriking  the  root  fo  brought 
up  again  ft  the  ground,  in  order  to  difperfe  the  earth  which 
adheres  to  it,  by  way  of  manure. 

«  Fourthly,  I  always  pile  the  plants  thus  pulled  up 
and  cleanfed  from  earth,  that,  if  the  feafon  prove  favoura¬ 
ble,  they  may  be  burnt,  and  the  allies  arifing  from  them 
fpread  on  the  ground ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  conveniently 
done,  (though  it  is  much  the  better  method,  and  may, 
with  a  fufficient  fire,  be  done  when  they  are  ever  fo  green) 
left  to  rot  and  manure  the  foil. 
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“  The  groffnefs,  and  even  ftench,  of  this  weed,  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  quantity  of  falts  it  contains  ;  and  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  any  plant  exhaufts  the  ground  of  its 
falts,  it  repays  when  reduced  to  manure.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  queftion,  but  whilft  weeds  are  left  to  rot, 
a  great  quantity  of  the  falts,  which  by  burning  woulc 
mingle  with  the  foil,  are  carried  into  the  air. 

“  I  fuppofe  your  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  in 
what  manner  I  account  for  the  fudden  appearance  of 
fcagrims  in  vaft  abundance,  in  this  eftate,  where  they 
were  hardly  ever  known  before. 

“  I  will  give  you  an  account,  which,  I  dare  fay,  you 
will  efleem  perfe&ly  fatisfa&ory.  About  eight  years  ago 
I  undertook  to  improve  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  four¬ 
teen  acres,  which  was  over-run  with  thorns  of  both  forts, 
brambles,  broom,  and  furze. 

“  When  I  had  got  it  cleared  of  all  this  trafh,  my  next 
bufinefs  was  to  pare  the  hills  off,  and  pile  them,  and, 
after  a  winter’s  mellowing,  to  break  and  fpread  them  with 
a  mixture  of  lime,  and  all  other  kinds  of  manure  which 
I  could  collect.  As  the  foil  was  very  poor,  having  been 
exhausted  by  the  great  quantity  of  traSh  it  had  nourished 
for  many  years,  I  was  not  yet  fatisfied,  but  refolved  to 
take  the  advantage  of  the  firft  dry  fummer,  to  lead  out 
the  riches  of  a  pond  of  about  thirty  yards  long  and  half 
as  many  broad,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  great 
number  of  geefe,  &c.  and  never  thoroughly  cleaned 
during  near  thirty  years.  I  got  through  this  work,  though 
at  a  great  expence,  being  obliged  to  employ  a  confiderable 
number  of  draughts,  left  the  rains  Should  make  the  mud 
too  thin,  or  the  heat  bake  it  too  much,  the  mud  being 
for  a  confiderable  fpace  a  yard  perpendicular. 

“  All  this  mud  I  laid  on  my  newly-improved  ground, 
except  a  few  cart-loads,  which  were  brought  and  laid  by 
the  wall  of  a  kitchen-garden,  to  be  mingled  with  the  o- 
ther  foil. 

“  I  had  divided  my  improved  ground,  referving  about 
four  acres  for  meadow. 

“  Behold  !  the  fucceeding  year  gave  me  a  crop  of  fea- 
grims  both  in  my  new  meadow,  my  new  cow-pafture, 
and  the  plot  0i  ground  in  which  the  mud  for  my  garden 
had  been  fcattered  ;  and  more  particularly  on  thofe 
parts  where  the  ground  had  been  broke,  either  to  ftub 
the  thorns,  &e.  or  to  take  away  the  hills,  while  the  ad- 
joining  ground  on  each  fide  was  free  from  this  pernicious 
weed.  *. 

“  As  I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  this  weed,  I  fuffered  it 
to  feed  before  I  took  any  neceffary  precautions  for  its  de¬ 
struction.  The  fucceeding  year  prefented  me  with  a 
much  larger  crop,  and  I  have  been  ever  fince  Struggling 
for  its  extirpation,  and  have  the  mortification  to  fee 
its  encroachments  on  adjoining  grounds  by  the  feeds  which 
winds  have  carried. 

“  This  fatt,  and  another  of  the  fame  kind,  in  a  piece 
of  ground  which  I  improved  fince,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  former,  have  confirmed  me  in  an  opinion,  which  I 
before  thought  very  probable,  viz.  “  That  all  foils  are 
originally  impregnated  with  the  feeds  of  almoft  all  graffes 
and  weeds,  (though  of  fome  in  greater  quantities)  which 
only  want  a  proper  Stirring  and  manure  to  awaken  them 
to  vegetation,  though  at  the  expence  of  one  another,  fome 
being  fuffocated  by  that  procefs  which  gives  life  to  the 
others.” 

I  will  add  another  ftriking  inftance  in  confirmation 
of  this  fentiment,  notorious  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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A  confiderable  quantity  of  the  park  at  Gilling  was 
over-run  with  brakes  and  mofs,  and  that  wretched  grafs 
which  grows  in  fuch  company.  Lord  Fairfax,  the  owner, 
finding  that  he  could  not  have  his  venifon  fat  as  it  ought 
to  be,  deftroyed  his  park,  and  applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to 
the  improvement  of  it  at  a  vaft  expence.  In  courfe  of 
time  by  due  tillage  he  brought  this  worft  part  of  it  to  be 
not  only  good  corn-land,  but  even  tolerable,  though 
coaifiSh,  meadow  and  pafture;  yet  both  of  them  thick  fet 
with  feagrims,  a  weed  never  feen  there  till  the  quantity  of 
lime  which  his  lordfhip  put  into  that  poor  foil  had  warmed 
it  fufficiently. 

‘I  have  only  to  add,  on  this  fubje£t,  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded  feagrim  does  more  harm  in  meadow  than  pafture 
land ;  for  in  the  latter  it  only  exhaufts  the  ground,  on 
which  it  Stands,  to  no  good  purpofe  •.  but  in  the  former  it 
communicates  its  difagreeable  ftench  in  the  fweat  to  the 
good  hay,  and  deftroys  its  fweetnefs.  I  advife,  therefore, 
that  hay-makers  be  ordered  to  throw  it  with  their  rake- 
fliafts  out  of  the  fwarthe  whenever  they  meet  with  it.” 
Mufeum  Rujlicum,  vol.  V.  page  1 1 7 . 

RAM.  the  male  of  the  iheep  kind.  See  the  article 
Sheep. 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufti- 
cum  has  obliged  the  world  with  the  following  method  of 
gelding  rams. 

“  It  was,  fays  he,  a  long  time  before  I  came  into  a 
proper  method  of  gelding  my  rams :  I  ufed,  like  my  neigh¬ 
bours,  always  to  employ  a  common  gelder,  who  cut  and 
feared  them ;  however,  I  obferved  that  this  not  only  put 
the  animal  to  great  pain,  but  was  a  confiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  it  healed,  and  the  Sheep  or  lamb  always  loft  fleSh  in 
no  flight  degree. 

“  Whilft  I  was  mufing  how  to  improve  this  pra£tice,  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  farmer,  who  came  accidentally  to  fee 
me,  out  of  Bedfordshire,  advifed  me  to  leave  off  gelding 
my  rams  in  the  manner  I  had  pradifed,  and,  inftead  of  it, 
to  have  them  knitted. 

The  method  oi  doing  this  he  defcribed  os  follows. 
Firft  take  fome  fmall,  yet  ftrong,  twine,  not  too  hard 
twifted;  add  three  of  thefe  together,  and  flightly  twift 
them  on  your  knee,  as  the  Shoemakers  do  their  thread  ; 
then  wax  it  well  with  Shoemakers  wax,  and  it  is  ready  for 
uSe.  1 

“  When  you  are  thus  prepared,  take  a  proper  length  of 
this  twine  ;  tie  each  end  of  it  to  a  Short  bit  of  Stick,  as 
thick  as  a  walking-cane ;  then  put  it  round  the  cod,  and 
tying  a  Single  knot,  do  you  take  hold  of  one  Stick  and 
draw  it,  whilft  another  man  draws  the  other,  as  tight  as 
you  well  both  can  ;  for  on  the  tightnefs  of  the  drawing 
depends  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation. 

“  The  animal  immediately  lofes  all  fenfe  of  feeling  in 
the  cod,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  thither  is  Stopped  j 
and  if  it  was  to  be  let  alone,  it  would  rot  off,  but  this  is 
a  bad,  as  well  as  a  natty  and  dangerous  practice,  for  the 
fheep  fometimes  die  of  the  ftench. 

“  The  beft  way  is,  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  to  cut  off 
the  cod  ;  but  then  you  muft  take  a  great  deal  of  care  you 
do  not  cut  it  too  clofe  to  the  tying  ;  if  you  do,  the  String 
may  chance  to  flip  off,  and  the  consequence  be  dangerous 
as  by  fuch  a  negledt  many  Sheep  may  be  loft  in  a  feafon. 

“  Many  farmers,  I  am  informed,  when  they  knit  their 
rams,  truSt  to  the  Strength  of  one  man’s  arms  ;  and  this 
may  fometimes  be  well  enough,  when  your  workman  is 
Stiong,  attentive,  and  willing  ;  but  if  he  is  failing  in  any 

of 
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of  thefe  points,  ten  to  one  but  an  accident  happens: 
I  therefore  always  chufe  to  employ  two  men  at  this 
work. 

“  The  feaign  I  chufe  is  the  fpring  of  the  year,  though 
fome  prefer  November,  after  the  ramming  feafon  is  over: 
I  have  manyreafons  for  this  preference,  and,  particularly, 
I  think  that  the  warm  weather  coming  on,  hinders  them 
from  pining,  or  falling  ofF  their  fielh,  and  foon  re-efta- 
tlifhes  them  in  their  perfeCl  health.  When  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  in  November,  and  the  winter  is  either 
wet  or  frofty,  the  fheep  are  pinched  bv  the  cold,  and  pine 
away  confiderablv,  not  having  that  heartening  food,  to 
keep  them  in  fpirits,  as  they  meet  with  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year. 

“  I  have  obferved,  that  if  the  rams  are  not  in  good 
fl  o fh ,  or  have  not  been  pretty  well  fed,  they  do  not  under¬ 
go  this  operation  fo  well:  I  therefore  always  take  care  to 
keep  them  particularly  well  fome  time  before,  and  alfo 
fome  time  after  the  bufmefs  is  done.  This  is  an  atten¬ 
tion  by  no  means  thrown  away,  for  without  it  fome  mif- 
carriages  may  happen,  which  would  otherwife  be  avoid¬ 
ed. 

“  When  I  fay  I  prefer  knitting  my  rams  in  the  fpring, 
I  mean  before  the  hot  weather  comes  on  ;  as  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  time,  I  am  governed  by  the  feafon  :  if  it  is  deferred 
tiii  fummer,  the  flies  will  furely  be  troublefome.”  Mu- 
jeum  Rujiicum ,  vsJ.  IV.  p.  159. 

In  a  fucceeding  number  of  the  fame  work,  another  cor- 
refpondent  has  laid  down  the  following  method,  which  he 
thinks  preferable  to  the  former.  He  declares  he  has  prac- 
tifed  it  for  ten  years,  and  in  that  timehehad  not  loft  a  Angle 
one  by  gelding,  out  of  feveral  hundreds;  neither  do  they 
lofe  flefti:  on  the  contrary,  fome  of  them,  that  did  not 
thrive  before,  rather  fatten  better  after,  if  the  pafture 
does  not  fail.  The  fuccefs  he  imputes  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  humours,  by  cutting  the  ferotum,  & c.  may  be  the 
occaflon  of  it. 

“  What,  fays  he,  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  by  way 
of  caution,  is  as  follows.  When  I  am  about  to  have  my 
lambs  gelt,  I  take  dry  frefh  weather  to  do  it  in  ;  for  which 
purpofe  I  defer  it  untill  they  are  about  two  months  old, 
which  brings,  at  leaft,  the  middle  of  May  for  that  work 
to  be  performed  in  ;  but,  in  order  to  have  a  fettled  ftate  of 
weather,  and  the  moon  in  decreafe,  I  do  it  either  a  little 
fooner,  or  a  fortnight  later,  when  I  judge  the  work  may 
be  done  with  lafety,  according  to  the  above  caution. 

“  I  have  the  lambs  put  into  fold  that  has  a  good  wall, 
or  dyke,  about  it,  by  feven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  as  foon  as  the  dew  is  off.  A  man  is  appointed  to 
ftand  within  the  fold,  with  his  back  againft  the  wall  or 
dyke,  who  may  be  called  the  holder :  another  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  the  lambs,  one  at  a  time,  taking  care  not 
to  heat  them  either  in  folding  or  taking  them. 

“  When  he  has  taken  a  lamb,  he  brings  it  to  the  holder, 
who  takes  it  by  the  hinder  houghs,  and  preffes  its  back, 
againft  his  breaft,  with  its  head  over  his  fhoulder  :  the 
operater  then,  who  generally  is  the  fhepberd,  takes  his 
knife,  and  cuts  about  an  inch  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
cod  quite  off:  he  then  puts  one  of  his  hands  clofe  up  to 
the  creature’s  belly,  while  he  preffes  back  the  cod  with 
the  ocher ;  and  by  that  means  he  caufes  the  bare  ftones  to 
put  out,  fo  that  he  can  eafily  gripe  them  one  at  a  time  with 
his  ioclh,  and  pulls  them  flowly  out. 

“  He  then  takes  a  little  fait  water,  which  is  prepared 
on  purpofe,  and  let  near  him,  into  his  mouth,  and  warms 
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it  a  little;  then  he  fquirts  it  up  the  cod,  and  all  is  done  ; 
the  holder  handing  the  lamb  over  the  wall,  or  dyke,  to 
one  that  fets  it  on  its  feet  on  the  other  fide,  pulling  its 
tail  pretty  hard  when  he  lets  it  go,  which  makes  it  ftretch 
itfclf  out. 

“  Thus,  in  half  a  minute,  a  lamb  is  gelt ;  and  in  three 
or  four  days  all  danger  is  over,  if  kept  from  lying  on  net¬ 
tles,  and  the  like. 

“  It  is  proper  to  walk  the  lambs  gently  about  three  or 
four  hours  after  they  have  been  half  a  day  gelt. 

u  If  old  rams  arc  to  be  gelt,  I  do  it  about  the  fame 
feafon  ;  and  the  operator  takes  no  ether  method  than  that 
ufed  with  the  lambs,  only  putting  a  bit  of  fait  and  butter 
up  the  cod  inftead  of  fquirting  up  a  little  fait  water  :  the 
holder,  indeed,  rnuft  not  now  ftand,  but  fit  on  the  ground, 
griping  the  ram  by  the  houghs,  while  he  lies  on  his  back, 
with  his  head  over  one  of  the  holder’s  thighs,  &c. 

“  My  reafons  for  letting  the  lambs  be  about  two  months 
old  before  they  are  gelt,  befides  the  reafon  before  given, 
are,  that  at  that  age  they  are  better  able  to  bear  the  pain 
of  the  operation  than  when  they  are  young  and  weakly 
and  the  firings,  as  they  are  called,  are  fo  ftrong  that  they 
do  not  break,  but  come  entirely  out  along  with  the  ftones, 
which  makes  a  free  paffage  for  matter  to  iffue  out  by  the 
cod  ;  whereas,  when  they  are  gelt  very  young,  as  is  the 
practice  with  fome,  the  tunica  albuginea ,  or  firings  as  they 
are  vulgarly  called,  being  but  weak,  they  often  break, 
probably  oecafioning  inflammations,  Sec.  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  avoided,  if  poffible.  This  cccafions  more  to 
die,  when  they  are  gelt  young,  by  the  operation,  than 
when  cut  at  two  months  old. 

“  I  mentioned  having  the  moon  in  decreafe  when  I  have 
my  lambs,  See.  gelt,  which  by  fome,  perhaps,  will  be 
thought  a  cir^umflance  not  worth  notice :  but  let  fuch 
only  attend  to  the  wonderful  effects  the  luminaries  have 
on  fluids,  as  well  the  juices  of  the  animal  oeconomv,  as 
others,  when  they  are  in  the  portions  that  conftitute  new 
and  full  moon  ;  and  they  will,  I  dare  fay,  be  difpofed  to 
think  the  hint  is  not  quite  impertinent. 

“  The  reafotiablenefs  of  my  conclufion  is  not  deduced 
from  argument  only,  but  has  the  authority  of  experiment, 
as  follows : 

“  I  attempted  to  geld  my  lambs,  one  year,  juft  at  full 
moon  :  the  firft  lamb  that  was  cut  bled  very  forely  ;  the 
next  did  the  fame.  I  tried  as  far  as  half  a  dozen,  and 
none  of  them  were  otherwife.  I  then  apprehended  there 
was  danger,  fo  deferred  cutting  any  more  for  five  days, 
when  there  was  a  great  abatement  in  the  bleeding :  be¬ 
fides,  one  of  the  fix  gelt  at  full  moon  dropt,  and  none  of 
the  ethers  that  were  gelt  five  days  after  did,  although  they 
were  above  twenty  times  the  number  of  the  former  (the 
weather  and  ufage  were  nearly  the  fame.)  This,  I  own, 
carried  conviction  enough  for  me.  Thofe  that  will  not  be 
convinced  by  my  relation  of  this  faCl,  I,  notwithftanding, 
do  heartily  wifh  them  no  worfe  luck  than  I  have  had  in 
that  way ;  but  withal  they  had  as  good  ufe  circumfpeCtion. 
Mvfev.m  Rujlicwn ,  vol.  IV".  page  33 1. 

RAPE,  the  name  of  a  plant  much  cultivated  for  it3- 
feed,  and  alfo  as  a  food  for  cattle.  See  the  article  Cole. 

RAT,  the  name  of  a  well  known  animal,  very  trouble* 
fome  to  the  farmer,  &c. 

We  {hall  here  give  the  two  following  receipts,  as  they, 
are  faid  to  be  effectual,  for  deftroying  rats. 

The  firft  has  the  fanCtion  of  the  Dublin  Society,  who 
on  the  19th  of  November  1762,  ordered  a  premium  of 

.  five 
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five  guineas  to  one  Laurence  O’Hara,  for  this  difcovery  ; 
which  is,  “  one  quart  of  oat-meal,  four  drops  of  rho¬ 
dium,  one  grain  of  mufk,  and  two  nuts  of  nux  vomica 
finely  rafped.”  This  mixture  is  to  be  made  up  in  pel¬ 
lets,  and  laid  in  the  holes  and  places  which  the  rats  fre¬ 
quent. 

The  other  receipt  is  thus :  “  Take  of  the  feeds  pf 
ftaves-acre,  or  loufe-worth,  powdered,  one  fourth  part, 
and  of  oatmeal  three  parts  ;  mix  them  well  and  make 
them  up  into  a  pafte  with  honey.  Lay  pieces  of  it  in 
the  holes,  and  on  the  places  frequented  by  rats  or  mice, 
and  it  will  kill  fuch  of  thofe  vermin  as  eat  thereof.” 
Gent.  Mag.  March  1763. 

The  firft  ftep  taken  by  rat-catchers,  in  order  to  clear  a 
houfe,  &c.  of  thofe  vermin,  is  to  allure  them  all  toge¬ 
ther  to  one  proper  place,  before  they  attempt  to  deftroy 
them  ;  for  there  is  fuch  an  inftinCtive  caution  in  thefe 
animals,  accompanied  with  a  furprifing  fagacity  in  dif- 
covering  any  caufe  of  danger,  that,  if  any  of  them  be 
hurt,  or  purfued,  in  an  unufual  manner,  the  reft  take 
the  alarm,  and  become  fo  fhy  and  wary,  that  they  elude 
all  the  devices  and  ftratagems  of  their  purfuers  for  fome 
times  after.  This  place,  where  the  rats  are  to  be  af- 
fembled,  fhould  be  fome  clofet,  or  fmall  room,  into  which 
all  the  openings,  but  one  or  two,,  may  be  fecured :  and 
this  place  fhould  be,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  middle  of 
the  houfe,  or  buildings.  It  is  the  praCtice,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  bring  them  all  together  in  fome  fuch  place, 
before  any  attempt  be  made  to  take  them ;  and,  even 
then,  to  avoid  any  violence,  hurt,  or  fright  to  them,  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  be  in  the  power  of  the  operator. 

The  means  ufed  to  allure  them  to  one  place  are  va¬ 
rious:  one  of  thofe  moft  eafily  and  efficacioufly  pra&ifed 
is,  the.trailing  fome  piece  of  their  moft  favourite  food, 
which  fhould  be -of  the  kind  that  has  the  ftrongeft  fcent, 
fuch  as  toafted  cheefe,  or  broiled  red-herring,  from  the 
holes  or  entrances  to  their  accedes  in  every  part  of  the 
houfe,  or  contiguous  buildings,  whence  it  is  intended  to 
allure  them.  At  the  extremities,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  courfe  of  this  trailed  trad,  fmall  quantities  of 
meal,  or  any  other  kind  of  their  food,  fhould  be  laid,  to 
bring  the  greater  number  into  the  traCls,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  purfue  it  to  the  center  place,  where 
they  are  intended  to  be  taken :  at  that  place,  where  time 
admits  of  it,  a  more  plentiful  repaft  is  laid  for  them,  and 
the  trailing  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights. 

Befides  this  trailing,  and  way-baiting,  fome  of  the  moft 
expert  of  the  rat-catchers  have  a  fhorter,  and  perhaps 
more  effedtual,  method  of  bringing  them  together  ;  which 
is,  the  calling  them,  by  making  fuch  a  kind  of  whiffling 
noife  as  refembles  their  own  call;  and  by  this  means, 
with  the  afliftance  of  the  way-baits,  they  call  them  out 
of  their  holes,  and  lead  them  to  the  repaft  prepared  for 
them  at  the  place  defigned  for  taking  them.  But  this  is 
much  more  difficult  to  be  praCtifed  than  the  art  of  trail¬ 
ing;  for  the  learning  the  exaCt  notes,  or  cries,  of  any 
kind  of  beafts  or  birds,  fo  cs  to  deceive-them,  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  talent,  not  eafily  attained  to  in  other  cafes. 

In  the  praCtifing  either  of  thefe  methods,  of  trailing  or 
calling,  great  caution  muff  be  ufed,  by  the  operator,  to 
fupprefs  and  prevent  the  fcent  of  his  feet  and  body  from 
being  perceived  ;  which  is  done  by  overpowering  that 
fcent  by  others  of  a  ftronger  nature.  In  order  to  this,  the 
feet  are  to  be  covered  with  cloths  rubbed  over  with  affa 
foetida,  or  other  ftrong  fmelling  fubftances  j  and  oven  oil 
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of  rhodium  is  'fometimes  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but  fparing- 
ly  on  account  of  its  dearnefs,  tho’  it  has  a  very  alluring, 
as  well  as  difguifing  effeCt,  as  will  be  obferved  below.  If 
this  caution  of  avoiding  the  fcent  of  the  opperators  feet, 
near  the’track,  and  in  the  place  where  the  rats  are  propofed 
to  be  collected,  be  not  properly  obferved,  it  will  very 
much  obftruCt  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  to  take  them  ; 
for  they  are  very  fhy  of  coming  where  the  fcent  of  human 
feet  lies  very  frelh,  and  intimates,  to  their  fagacious  in- 
ftinCt,  the  prefence  of  human  creatures,  whom  they  na¬ 
turally  dread.  To  the  above-mentioned  means  of  alluring 
by  trailing,  way-baiting,  and  calling,  is  added  another  of 
very  material  efficacy,  which  is,  the  ufe  of  oil  of  rhodium, 
which,  like  the  marum  lyriacum  in  the  cafe  of  cats,  has  a 
very  extraordinary  fafcinating  power  on  thefe  animals. 
This  oil  is  extremely  dear,  and  therefore  fparingly  ufed. 
It  is  exhaled  in  a  fmall  quantity  in  thesplace,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  where  the  rats  are  intended  to  be  taken, 
particularly  at  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  laft  brought 
together,  in  order  to  their  deftruCtion  ;  and  it  is  ufed 
alfo,  by  fmearing  it  on  the  furface  of  fome  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  ufed  in  taking  them  by  the  method  below  de- 
fcribed :  and  the  effect  it  has  in  taking  off  their  caution 
and  dread,  by  the  delight  they  appear  to  have  in  it,  is  very 
extraordinary. 

It  is  ufual,  likewife,  for  the  operator  to  difguife  his  figure 
as  well  as  fcent  ;  which  is  done  by  putting  on  a  fort  of 
gown  or  cloak,  of  one  colour,  that  hides  the  natural  form, 
and  makes  him  appear  like  a  poft,  or  fuch  inanimate  thing  ; 
which  habit  mull  likewife  be  fcented  as  above,  to  over¬ 
power  the  fmell  of  his  perfon  :  and  befides  this,  he  is  to 
avoid  all  motion,  till  he  has  fecured  his  point  of  having 
all  the  rats  in  his  power. 

When  the  rats  are  thus  enticed  and  collected,  where 
time  is  afforded,  and  the  whole  in  any  houfe  and  out-build¬ 
ings  are  intended  to  be  cleared  away,  they  are  fullered  to 
regale  on  what  they  moft  like,  which  is  ready  prepared  for 
them,  and  then  to  go  away  quietly  for  two  or  three  nights ; 
by  which  means  thofe,  which  are  not  allured  the  firft 
night,  are  brought  afterwards,  either  by  their  fellows,  or 
the  .effects  of  the  trailing,  &c.  and  will  not  fail  to  come 
duly  again,  if  they  are  not  difturbed  or  molefted.  But 
many  of  the  rat-catchers  make  fhorter  work,  and  content 
themfelves  with  what  can  be  brought  together  in  one 
night  or  two  ;  but  this  is  never  effectual,  unlefs  where 
the  building  is  fmall  and  entire,  and  the  rats  but  few  in 
number. 

The  means  of  taking  them,  when  they  are  brought  to¬ 
gether,  are  various.  Some  entice  them  into  a  very  large 
bag,  the  mouth  of  which  is  fufficiently  capacious  to  cover 
nearly  the  whole  floor  of  the  place  where  they  are  collect¬ 
ed  ;  which  is  done  by  fmearing  fome  veffel,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  bag,  with  oil  of  rhodium,  and  laying  in  the 
bag  baits  of  food.  This  bag,  which  before  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  with  the  mouth  fpread  open,  is  to  be  fuddenly 
clofed  when  the  rats  are  all  in  it.  Others  drive,  or  fright 
them,  by  flight  noifes  or  motions,  into  a  bag  of  a  long 
form,  the  mouth  of  which,  after  all  the  rats  are  come  in, 
is  drawn  up  to  the  opening  of  the  place  by  which  they 
entered,  all  other  ways  of  retreat  being  fecured.  Others, 
again,  intoxicate  or  poifon  them,  by  mixing  with  the  re¬ 
paft  prepared  for  them,  the  coculous  Indicus,  or  the  nux 
vomica.  A  receipt  for  this  purpofe  has  appeared,  which 
direded  four  ounces  of  the  coculus  Indicus,  with  twelve 
ounces  of  oatmeal,  and  two  ounces  of  trade  or  honey, 
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made  up  into  a  moifl  pafte  with  ftrong  beer ;  but  if  the 
,.Tiux  vomica  be  ufed,  a  much  lefs  proportion  will  ferve  than 
rs  here  given  of  the  coculus.  Any  fimilar  composition  of 
I  thefe  drugs,  .with  that  kind  of  food  the  rats  are  molt  fond 
of,  and  which  has  a  ftrong  flavour,  to  hide  that  of  the  drugs, 
will  equally  well  anfwer  the  end.  If,  indeed,  the  cocu¬ 
lus  Indicus  be  well  powdered,  and  infufed  in  the  ftrong 
beer  for  fome  time,  at  leaft  half  the  quantity  here  di¬ 
rected  will  ferve  as  well  as  the  quantity  before-men¬ 
tioned.  AVhen  the  rats  appear  to  be  thoroughly  intoxicated 
with  the  coculus,  or  lick  with  the  nux  vomica,  they 
may  be  taken  with  the  hand,  and  put  into  a  bag  or  cage, 
the  door  of  the  place  being  firft  drawn  to,  left  thofe  which 
have  Strength  and  ienfe  remaining  efcape. 

By  thefe  methods,  well  conducted,  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  rats  in  any  farm,  or  other  houfe,  and  the  con¬ 
tiguous  buildings,  may  be  taken.  Mufcum  RujVicum ,  vol. 

1.  page  395. 

RAT-TAILS,  excrefcences  which  creep  from  the  pat¬ 
tern  to  the  middle  of  the  fhanks  of  a  horfe,  and  are  fo 
called  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  tail  of  a  rat. 
iiome  are  moift,  others  dry  ;  the  former  may  be  treated 
with  drying  ointment  and  wafhes,  the  latter  with  mercu¬ 
rial  ointment.  If  the  hardnefs  does  not  Submit  to  the  laft 
medicine,  it  Should  be  pared  oft'  with  a  knife,  and  drefled 
with  turpentine,  tar,  and  honey,  to  which  verdigreafe  or 
white  vitriol  may  occafionallv  be  added ;  but  before  the  ufe 
of  the  knife  you  may  apply  this  ointment. 

Take  black  fope,  four  ounces,  quick-lime,  two 
ounces,  vinegar  enough  to  make  an  ointment. 
Bart  let's  Farriery,  page  296. 

RED -CLOVER.  See  the  article  C lower. 

RED-GAME,  an  Englilh  name  of  a  bird,  common 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  fome  other  of 
our  northern  counties.  It  is  of  the  Shape  of  a  partridge, 
but  much  larger,  and  of  a  mixed  colour  of  red  and  black, 
and  is  feathered  down  to  the  ends  of  the  toes. 

RED-LAND,  a  term  much  ufed  by  hulbandmen  to 
cxprefs  a  fandy  foil  of  a  reddifh  hue,  interfperfed  for  the 
moft  part  with  pieces  of  fand-ftone  of  the  fame  colour,  or 
fomewhat  deeper. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  foil,  one  of  which  is 
almoft  entirely  made  up  of  fand  ;  another  with  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  clay  with  the  fand,  the  whole  making  a  loofe 
loamy  earth  ;  and  a  third,  full  of  fragments,  of  a  poor 
fandy  iron  ore,  and  often  containing  Shining  fpecks  of  fe¬ 
lon  itae.  Moreton  s  Northamptonjhire. 

RED-WORM,  the  name  of  an  infeCt  very  deftruCtive 
to  young  corn. 

“  I  have  often  (fays  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  report  to  the 
Dublin  Society)  heard  of  the  havock  which  red-worms 
jnake  in  young  Avheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  and  in  fome  few 
writers  upon  hufbandry  have  read  of  them :  but  never  faw 
»  them  till  May  1764;  when  to  my  great  mortification,  in 
a  few  days,  they  deftroyed,  almoft  totally,  nine  acres  of 
my  wheat,  for  I  did  not  reap  above  half  a  barrel  per  acre. 
This  misfortune  induced  me  to  propofe  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Dublin  Society,  whether  the  offer  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  might  not  probably  produce  a  difcovery  of  fome 
effectual  method  for  deftroying  fo  injurious  an  infect,  to 
the  infinite  advantage  of  the  public  :  and  the  fociety  Avere 
pleafed  to  offer  a  premium  accordingly. 

“  I  have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before  them,  what  has 
occurred  to  me  upon  that  Subject. 


ft  The  moft  ingenious  M.  de  Chateauvieux  Speaks  of 
an  infe£t,  which  is  certainly  the  fame  kind,  if  it  be  not 
the  very  infe£t  which  I  have  now  under  consideration. 
This  gentleman,  after  faying,  “  our  wheat,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1755,  fuftained  a  lofs,  which  even  that  culti¬ 
vated  according  to  the  New  Hufbandry  did  not  efcape, 
defcribes  the  Avorm  thus:  xve  found  in  it  many  little 
Avhite  worms,  Avhich  afterwards  became  of  a  cheftnut 
colour.  They  poft  themfelves  between  the  blades,  and 
cat  the  ftems.  They  are  ufually  found  betAveen  the  firft 
joint  and  the  roots  ;  every  Stalk,  Avhich  they  attacked, 
greAV  no  more,  but  became  yelloAv,  and  withered.  The 
fame  misfortune  happened  to  us  in  the  year  1732.  Idie 
infedts  appeared  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  made  fuch 
havock,  that  the  crops  were  almoft  deftroyed.” 

“  It  perhaps  might  be  expected,  that  this  great  man 
Should  have  made  the  very  enquiry  which  Ave  are  now 
upon,  as  the  lofs  appears  to  have  been  very  great  in  Ge- 
neAfa,  at  the  two  periods  Avhich  he  mentions:  but  when 
Ave  confider,  hoAv  much  the  high  office,  Avhich  he  held  in 
the  city  and  republic  of  Geneva,  muft  have  engaged  his 
attention,  it  is  rather  aftonifhing,  that  he  could  oblige 
the  world  fo  much  as  he  hath  done,  by  his  repeated  expe¬ 
riments  in  hufbandry,  and  hisjudicious  observations  upon 
them:  it  is  therefore  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  efcaped  him. 

<£  The  ingenious  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet  alfo,  in  the 
fecond  edition  of  his  Mifcellaneous  Trails,  in  a  note, 
page  175-6,  fpeaks  of  an  infe<ft,  Avhich  is  probably 
the  fame  as  that  which  Ave  are  feeking  to  deftroy.  His 
A\rords  are, 

“  Thus  in  Suffolk,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Norfolk,  the 
farmers  find  it  their  intereft  to  encourage  the  breed  of 
rooks,  as  the  only  means  to  free  their  grounds  from  the 
grub,  from  which  the  tree  or  blind-beetle  comes,  and 
Avhich  in  its  grub  ftate  deftroys  the  roots  of  corn  and 
grafs,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  myfelf  have  feen  a  piece 
of  pafture-land,  Avhere  you  might  turn  up  the  turf  with 
your  feet. 

“  Mr.  MattheAvs,  a  very  obferving  and  excellent  far¬ 
mer,  of  Wargrove  in  Berkshire,  told  me,  that  the  rooks 
one  year,  Avhilft  his  men  Avere  houghing  a  turnip  field, 
fate  down  in  part  of  it,  Avhere  they  were  not  at  work,  and 
that  the  crop  Avas  very  fine  in  that  part,  Avhereas  in  the 
other  part  there  Avere  no  turnips  that  year. 

“  We  fee,  that  M.  de  Chateauvieux  defcribes  this 
Avorm  as  being  firft  white,  and  afterwards  becoming  of  a 
cheftnut  colour.  I  have  carefully  fought  them  at  different 
periods  during  the  paft  year,  but  ahvays  found  them  of  the 
fame  cheftnut  colour,  never  varying  in  any  particular, 
except  that  of  fize,  Avhich  I  find  to  be  the  cafe  at  all  fea- 
fons,  in  which  I  have  feen  them. 

“  The  infe£t  Avhich  Mr.  Stillingfleet  fpeaks  of,  he  calls 
a  grub,  which,  he  fays,  deftroys  corn  and  grafs  :  this  in¬ 
duces  me  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  fame  infc£t  (though  the 
report  Avhich  he  relates  from  Mr.  MattheAvs  feems  to  con¬ 
tradict  it)  becaufe  I  have  obferved,  that  the  red  or  cheft-' 
nut  Avorm,  never  appears  voluntarily  upon  the  furface^JI 
but,  Avhen  the  earth  is  turned  up,  either  with  plough  or 
fpade,  the  rooks  and  croAvs  are  very  bold  in  their  approach, 
to  pick  them  up  ;  a  circumftance,  which  I  own  has  irt 
fome  degree  abated  my  enmity  to  thefe  birds:  I  therefore 
neArer  deftroy  nor  frighten  them  oft'  my  land  Avhilft  I  am 
ploughing  it  ;  but  when  I  foAv,  Avhen  the  corn  rifes,  and 
J  when  it  is  ripe,  I  deftroy  or  banifh  them  as  Avell.as  I  can, 
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becaufe  the  mifchief  which  they  do  at  thofe  times  is  into¬ 
lerable, 

“  A  member  of  the  Dublin  Society  informed  me  laft 
fummer,  that  fome  of  his  turneps  were  deflroyed  by  a 
worm ;  I  had  fome  few  which  decayed  in  their  leaves,  and 
became  oi  \  lemon  colour,  preceding  the  putrefadlion 
which  followed,  and  deflroyed  the  turneps  :  I  examined 
their  roots,  but  could  not  difcover  any  infedl  which  had 
injured  them,  and  therefore  I  cannot  pronounce  that  it  is 
the  red-worm  which  deflroyed  this  gentlemans  turneps; 
but  I  fhall  be  very  watchful  with  relpedl  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  upon  every  opportunity  which  may  prefent  itfelf. 

“  I  have  obferved  my  lucerne  to  decay  in  its  tops, 
foon  after  it  has  been  up;  and  upon  examining  the 
roots,  I  have  found  the  red-worm,  which  had  cut  them  off. 

“  This  infedl  feems  to  be  every  where  in  Ireland  called 
the  red-worm  ;  by  fome  of  the  Englifh  writers  who  have 
fpojten  of  an  infecl,  which  deflroys  corn  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned  ;  which  I  think  is  undoubtedly  the 
Fame :  it  is  called  a  grub,  by  others  the  large  maggot, 
and  the  rook  worm,  becaufe  the  rooks  eat  it ;  but  as  none 
of  the  writers  have  given  any  other  defcription  of  it,  than 
the  name  by  which  they  refpe&ively  call  it,  I  fhall  endea 
vour  to  defcribe  it. 

“  Red-worms  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  about 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  they  are  jointed  in 
their  fkins,  and  are  of  a  very  firm  texture :  they  have 
many  fhort  legs,  two  fmall  black  fpecks,  which  appear 
to  be  their  eyes;  and  two  fmall  points  fpringing  from 
their  heads,  with  which  I  believe  they  cut  the  corn, 
and  which,  in  that  work,  I  apprehend,  a£l  like  forceps: 
and  all  that  I  have  feen  of  this  fpecies,  are  of  a  bright 
eheflnut  colour.  For  this  reafon,  I  fhould  conceive 
it  would  be  more  defcriptive  to  call  them  the  eheflnut 
worms. 

“  When  they  are  expofed  to  the  air,  by  turning  up 
the  earth  which  is  infefled  with  them,  they  will  very  foon 
cover  themfelves  again  in  the  foil,  which  they  are  very 
capable  of  doing,  by  the  flrength  which  their  make  gives 
them,  although  they  appear  to  be  a  fluggifh  infedl,  and 
have  not  the  advantage  of  a  fliminefs  upon  their  fkins 
which  the  common  large  creeping  worm  has,  which  en 
ables  that  inoffenfive  worm  to  penetrate  the  earth,  and 
get  under  timber  and  flones  with  eafe. 

<(  The  red-worm,  immediately  endeavouring  to  cover 
itfelf  from  the  air,  is  certainly  from  natural  inflindl,  as  it 
will  foon  die,  when  expofed  to  the  air  ;  as  will  appear  by 
the  experiment,  Numb,  io,  hereafter  mentioned. 

“  Thefe  worms  deftroy  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  lucern, 
while  in  an  infant  flate,  in  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May.  Late-fown  barley  and  oats,  they  will  deflroy 
as  late  as  June.  I  have  not  yet  experienced,  that  they 
deftroy  any  other  crops. 

“  The  mifehief  done  by  them  is  in  dry  weather.  Rain 
Jufficient  to  penetrate  the  ground,  makes  them  defill  from 
deftroying  the  corn;  an  I,  I  fuppofe,  every  thing  elfe 
which  they  at  any  time  injure. 

“  They  cut  wheat  off,  juft  above  the  crown  of  the 
roots ;  barley  and  oats  in  the  fame  place,  and  alfo  higher 
up,  upon  any  part  of  the  flem,  which  is  below  the  furface 
of  the  earth. 

“  Thefe  worms  feem  to  abound  more  in  ground  which 
is  lightly  tilled,  than  in  fuch  as  hath  been  well  tilled ;  but, 
in  lay  ground,  they  feem  to  be  more  numerous  than  any 
where  elfe:  and  the  fields  upon  my  farm,  in  which  I  have 
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found  them,  are  wetter  than  other  fields  where  they  arff. 
not;  whether  that  circumflance  contributes  to  their  in-, 
creafe,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  the  following  experiments  prove, 
that  they  will  live  longer  in  water  than  they  can  when  « 
expofed  to  the  open  air. 

“  Experiments  on  Red- worms. 

u  Numb.  i.  I  put  ten  red-worms  into  a  wine-glafs 
with  common  fait  in  it.  They  were  all  dead  in  four 
hours. 

b.  umo.  2-  Into  a  glafs  with  brine  in  it  I  put  ten  red- 
worms.  .They  were  all  dead  in  fix  hours. 

“  Numb.  3.  Into  a  glafs  with  lime  in  it,  which  had  been 
flaked  for  a  long  time,  and  e-xpofed  to  the  weather,  I 
put  the  like  number.  They  were  all  dead  in  forty-four 
hours.  1 

Numb.  4.  Into  a  glafs  with  the  above  lime,  and  fome 
y  atei  in  it,  I  put  the  like  number.  They  were  deail 
in  twenty  hours. 

Numb.  5.  Into  a  glafs  with  lime  newly  flaked,  and 
when  cold,  I  put  the  like  number.  They  were  dead 
in  fourteen  hours. 

“  Numb.  6.  Into  lime-water,  made  with  cold  water,  I 
put  the  like  number.  They  were  dead  in  ten  hours. 
Numb.  7.  Into  a  glafs  with  foot  in  it,  I  put  the  like 
number.  They  were  dead  in  four  hours. 

“  Numb.  8.  Into  foot  and  water,  I  put  the  like  number. 

They  were  dead  in  four  hours. 

“  ^umb*  9-  Int0  /air  water,  I  put  the  like  number. 

1  hey  were  dead  in  fifty-two  hours. 

Numb.  10.  Into  a  glafs,  without  any  thing  in  it,  I 
put  the  like  number.  They  were  dead  in  thirty-two 
hours.  } 

“  By  thefe  experiments  we  fee  all  the  articles  ufed  will 
kill  this  mfedl  in  a  fhort  time,  particularly  the  fait  and 
foot.  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  confider  different  articles, 
the  better  to  fuit  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

“  Where  lime  can  be  conveniently  had,  and  that  it  is- 
ufed  as  a  manure,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  from  the  experN 
ments,  that  no  injury  can  be  fuflained  from  thefe  worms  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  a  fmall  quantity  will  not  effedlually  deftroy 
them  ;  befides,  I  fhould  fear,  if  it  were  not  put  on  before 
the  lowing  of  the  corn,  that  it  might  finge  the  blades  of 
the  corn ;  for,  from  thefe  experiments,  it  appears,  that 
lime  newly  flaked,  is  more  fuddenly  deftrudlive  to  them 
than  old  lime,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  preferred. 

“  Where  lime  is  ufed  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
deftroy  this  worm,  I  fhould  conceive,  that  about  eight 
ta'-rels,  regularly  fo  wri  by  hand  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
might  be  fufficient:  it  muftbe  firfl  flaked  and  cold  before 
a  man  can  poffibly  call  it  upon  the  ground  with  his- 
hand,  _  lime  being  a  very  ftrong  cauftic  ;  and,  even 
when  it  is  cold,  the  man  fhould  have  a  thick  glove  upon 
his  hand.  ®  r 

M  heie  fait  fhall  be  ufed  to  deflroy  this  worm,  it 
muft  always  be  flown  upon  the  ground,  before  the  intended 
crop  ;  for,  although  corn  will  vegetate,  and  receive  bene¬ 
fit  from  fait  as  a  manure,  when  it  is  ufed  antecedent  to  the 
lowing  the  corn,  yet,  if  it  be  added  after  the  corn  is  grow¬ 
ing,  it  will  certainly  deftroy  it :  and  therefore,  it  fhould 
never  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but  before  the  corn  is  fown, 
or  at  lead  before  it  vegetates. 

I  conceive  that  where  fait  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
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only,  ab'out  four  hundred  and  a  half  to  an  acre  will  an¬ 
fwer  the  purpofe,  which  is  a  trifle  more  than  one  ounce  to 
every  fquare  yard. 

“  We  fee  by  the  experiment,  that  foot  kills  this  worm 
as  foon  as  fait ;  and  as  in  mod  places  it  is  to  be  had  at  a 
much  lefs  price  than  fait,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  preferring  of  it ;  befldes  which,  it  may  be  fafely  ufed 
after  the  corn  is  up. 

“  I  had  fome  fmall  parcels  of  barley  under  experiments, 
which  thcfe  worms  began  to  deftroy;  and  in  order  to  con¬ 
vey  the  foot  as  foon  as  pofhble  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
I  mixed  a  little  of  it  in  water,  and  poured  it  on  the  plants 
with  a  garden  watering  pot ;  the  confequence  was,  that  I 
did  not  lofe  one  plant  afterwards. 

It  will  hardly  be  imagined,  that  I  mean  that  the  fame 
method  is  to  be  purfued  upon  a  whole  farm  :  no ;  the  me¬ 
thod  I  would  recommend  to  the  practice  of  the  farmer  is 
this,  to  fpread  or  eaft  by  hand,  as  he  fows  his  corn,  about 
fix  or  eight  barrels  of  foot  on  an  acre,  and  let  him  be 
careful  to  choofe  a  calm  day  for  the  work,  otherwife  the 
wind  will  carry  away  great  part  of  it :  and  as  what  re¬ 
mains  cannot  be  regularly  difpofed,  let  him  be  careful  to 
do  it  early  enough  in  the  fpring,  that  the  rain  may  wafli 
the  foot  and  convey  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  before 
the  worm  begins  the  mifehief ;  if  he  does  this,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  his  crop  will  be  preferved. 

“  We  fee  by  the  experiments,  that  this  worm  will  live 
longer  in  water,  by  twenty  hours,  than  when  expofed  to 
the  open  air;  but  at  length,  i.  e.  in  fifty-two  hours,  they 
died  in  the  water  ;  perhaps  this  might  be  from  the  effe<T 
of  drowning;  but  if  fo,  I  might  have  expe£ted  they  would 
have  been  totally  deftroyed  in  my  two  fields  in  the  winter 
of  1 763  and  1764,  by  the  immoderate  rains  which  fell  at 
that  feafon  for  a  long  continuance,  by  which  the  land 
was  often  flooded.  But  they  furvived  that  winter,  as  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  great  lofs  I  afterwards  fuftained,  by  their 
dertroying  my  wheat  ;  and  therefore,  whether  water  be  an 
enemy  to  them  or  not,  it  feems  not  eafy  to  determine  : 
but  if  thefe  which  died  in  the  glafs  of  water  were  really 
drowned  ;  yet,  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  water  is 
neceflary  to  their  exigence  in  the  earth,  and  probably  aids 
them  in  getting  their  food  from  it:  and  what  feems  to 
confirm  this  notion  is,  that  when  the  land  is  wet,  they 
do  not  touch  the  corn,  but  as  foon  as  ever  the  land  is  dry, 
they  begin  their  mifehief.  However,  this  fpeculation  I 
mult  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  perfons  more  capable 
of  difeufling  it  than  I  ant. 

“  We  fee  by  the  experiment,  Numb.  10,  that  they 
cannot  live  in  the  open  air  ;  which  feems  to  prove,  that, 
where  they  abound  in  land,  the  oftener  it  is  ploughed, 
particularly  in  the  fummer,  when  they  cannot  penetrate 
the  ground  fo  eafilyaswhen  it  is  moift,  they  mult  be,  by 
fuch  ploughing,  greatly  diminifhed  ;  befides  which,  the 
frequent  ploughing  gives  the  crows  more  opportunities  of 
picking  them  up,  in  which,  as  I  before  faid,  they  are  very 
watchful. 

“  Frequent  ploughing  has  been  recommended  by  fome 
writers  as  the  only  means  of  deftroying  this  worm  ;  and 
they  have  recommended  the  ploughs  being  (tuck  with 
nails,  urging,  that  by  thofe  nails  the  worms  are  cut  to 
pieces  ;  others  have  recommended  walnut  leaves  being 
{baked  in  water,  to  fprinklc  the  land  ;  and  fteeping  feed- 
corn  in  various  liquors,  as  infallible  remedies :  but  fuch 
methods  as  thefe  are  founded  upon  miftaken  principles; 
they  only  miflead  the  farmer,  and  muff  difappoint  him. 
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“  Worlidge  recommends  a  llrong  lye  made  of  fixed, 
falts,  but  that  would  be  impracticable.  Mortimer  recom¬ 
mends  fea- water,  for  fuch  lands  as  are  near  the  lea-court, 
which  I  believe  would  anfwer  very  well.  He  fays  he  ufed 
foot  once  with  fuccefs,  but  that  it  did  not  fucceed  with 
him  afterwards.  I  am  perfuaded  he  did  not  ufe  the  foot 
early  enough  to  have  it  wafhed  into  the  ground  by  rain, 
or  perhaps  he  ufed  too  fmall  a  quantity. 

“  I  would  not  be  thought  to  arrogate  any  merit  to  my- 
felf,  on  account  of  what  I  have  here  offered,  on  this  lub- 
jeCf,  fince  it  appears,  that  other  perfons  have  ufed  the 
articles  which  I  have  recommended,  againft  this  common 
enemy  ;  but  many  perfons  have  been  difappointed  in  their 
expectations  from  thefe  remedies,  which  muft  have  arifen 
from  their  either  having  ufed  too  fmall  a  quantity,  or  not 
having  obferved  the  neceflary  precautions  ;  if  thofe,  which 
I  have  recommended,  {hall  be  put  in  praCtice,  and  found 
to  anfwer,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  amply  rewarded.” 

REEK .  See  the  article  Stack. 

REEK-STAVEL,  or  Reek-Staffold,  a  frame  of 
wood  placed  on  {tones,  on  which  the  mow  or  flack  is 
raifed. 

REED,  the  name  of  an  aquatic  plant,  infefling  low 
pafture-lands. 

The  belt  method  of  deftroying  reeds,  is  by  draining  the 
land  ;  for  if  the  drains  be  cut  deeper  than  their  roots,  it 
will  take  away  their  nourifhment,  and,  confequently,  de- 
ftroy  them.  Aflhes,  or  foot,  willlikewife  kill  them  ;  and 
fo  will  ploughing  up  the  land,  and  laying  it  in  high  ridges. 
They  always  indicate  a  good  foil,  for  a  bad  one  will  not 
nourifh  them. 

REY -grafs,  a  hardy  fort  of  grafs,  much  efteemed  a- 
mong  the  farmers  for  that  quality.  It  will  grow  on  any 
land,  and  therefore  produces  crops  where  nothing  elfe 
will.  It  thrives  bell  of  all  on  four,  clayey,  and  weep¬ 
ing  grounds,  and  equally  endures  the  fevereft  droughts  of 
fummer,  and  frofts  of  winter,  fullering  no  damage  from 
either.  It  is  the  beft  of  all  winter  foods  for  cattle,  the 
fhorter  it  is  eaten  the  better,  and  it  fprings  the  carlieft  of 
any.  There  is  no  danger  of  over-ftocking  it,  for,  if  it 
be  left  to  grow  too  much,  the  flalk  becomes  hard  and 
flicky.  It  is  beft  for  horfes  and  for  fheep,  and  very  much 
prevents  the  rotting  of  the  latter.  The  heft  way  of  flowing 
it  is  with  clover.  The  common  quantity  of  feed  is  two 
bufhels  to  an  acre,  but  three  bufhels  is  much  better ; 
though  in  fome  lands,  where  the  clover  is  likely  to  fuc- 
cced  very  well,  they  flow  eight  pounds  of  clover  feed  and 
one  bufhel  of  rey-feed  to  an  acre,  and  this  makes  a  crop 
that  will  lart  feven  or  eight  years. 

Some  mow  it  as  hay,  and  thrafli  it  for  the  feed,  which, 
about  London,  fells  from  half-a-crown  a  bufhel  to  three 
fhillings.  Four  or  five  quarters  of  this  feed  will  be  fome- 
times  produced  from  an  acre  of  the  grafs.  If  at  any  time 
a  field  of  this  grafs  is  found  to  grow  thin,  it  is  only  necef- 
lary  to  rtrew  on  a  bufhel  of  the  feed,  and  roll  it  with  a 
wooden  roller,  and  the  plants  rifling  from  this  addition 
will  make  the  whole  crop  fulficiently  thick,  lley  grafs 
has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  kills  weeds  without  any 
other  fown  plant:  even  thirties  cannot  grow  among, it. 
When  the  rey-grafs  is  cut  for  hay  before  perfectly  ripe,  the 
hay  is  the  better  ;  but  the  feed  will  not  grow  fo  well. 
"When  the  feed  is  newly  thrafhed,  it  mult  not  be  laid  too 
thick,  for  it  is  very  apt  to  heat  and  ferment,  and  the  whole 
will  be  fpoiled.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry ,  vol.  I.  page  40. 

RICE,  the  name  of  a  plant  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
3  N  2  *  the 
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the  eaft,  in  South-Carolma,  and  alio  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Piedmont. 

1  he  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet  and  a 
hall,  with  a  (talk  not  unlike  that  of  wheat,  but  fuller  of 
joints,  and  with  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  a  leek.  It 
branches  out  into  feveral  Hems,  at  the  top  of  which  the 
grains  grow  in  clufters,  and  each  of  them  is  termi¬ 
nated  with  ,an  arum  or  beard,  and  inclofed  in  a  yellow 
rough  hull'.  When  (tripped  of  this  they  appear  to  be  of 
an  oval'  fliape,  of  a  llnning  white  colour,  and  almoft 
tranfpareut. 

The  following  account  of  the  culture  of  rice  in  China, 
is  taken  from  M.  Duhamel’s  Hufbandry. 

“  i.  To  haften  the  fprouting  of  the  rice,  it  is  put  into 
bafkets,  and  foaked  for  fome  days  in  a  {landing  water. 

“  2.  When  their  rice  grounds  are  fo  foaked  with  water 
as  to  be  quite  like  mud,  they  plough  them  with  a  buffalo 
yoked  to  a  plough  very  fimple  in  its  make,  having  but  one 
ihare,  one  handle,  and  no  wheels. 

“  3.  After  a  gentle  rain,  they  break  the  clods  with  a 
kind  of  large  hurdle,  drawn  by  a  buffalo;  the  driver  fit¬ 
ting  upon  it,  to  increafe  the  weight. 

“  4*  The  ground  is  cleared  of  all  Hones,  and  whatever 
roots  are  in  it  are  pulled  up  by  a  ftrong  harrow,  with  great 
iron  teeth.  This  inftrument  is  drawn  by  a  buffalo,  and  a 
man  guides  it  with  the  help  of  two  handles,  like  thofe  of 
a  plough,  upon  which  he  leans  hard.  The  earth  is  like 
mud,  and  partly  covered  with  water  during  all  this  opera¬ 
tion. 

“  5-  The  earth  is  afterwards  fmoothed  with  a  harrow, 
which  has  feveral  rows  of  teeth.  A  man  guides  this  har¬ 
row  by  its  two  handles,  whilft  a  buffalo  draws  it ;  and  as 
faff  as  its  teeth  form  little  channels  in  the  ground,  the  wa¬ 
ter  runs  in,  and  fills  them  up. 

“  6.  When  the  rice  that  was  laid  to  foak  has  fprouted, 
the  feed  is  known  to  be  good  ;  and  it  is  then  fown  by  hand, 
very  thick,  and  as  equally  as  poffible.  Only  part  of  the 
ground  is  fown  in  this  manner,  to  furnifh  plants  for  the 
reft. 

u  The  day  after  it  has  been  fown,  the  points  of  the 
plants  appear  above  the  furface  of  the  water :  for  the 
ground  is  overflowed  all  this  time  with  juft  enough  water 
to  cover  it. 

(<  7*  When  the  plants  have  acquired  a  little  ftrength, 
they  are  fprinkled  with  lime  water,  to  deftroy  the  infeds 
and  fome  of  the  weeds  that  would  hurt  them.  For  this 
purpofe  a  fmall  bafket  is  fattened  to  the  end  of  a  long  han¬ 
dle,  and  dipt  in  the  lime-water,  which  runs  through  it, 
and  is  conveyed  over  the  plants. 

“  The  Chinefe  have  a  great  veneration  for  the  firft  in- 
ventor  of  this  method,  which  anfwers  to  our  cuftoni  of 
fteeping  wheat  in  lime-water,  or  manuring  land  with 
quick-lime. 

8.  Fowards  April,  when  the  plants  are  grown 
ftrong  enough  to  cover  the  whole  field,  and  look  very 
green  and  even,  the  greateft  part  of  them  is  pulled  up  by 
handfuls,  all  the  mud  is  carefully  wafhed  off  their  roots, 
and,  being  held  all  this  time  as  even  as  poffible  with  one 
another,  they  are  planted  in  tufts,  pretty  far  afunder,  and 
in  a  quincunx  form,  in  fields  prepared  on  purpofe  for  them. 
A  ferene  day  is  chofen  for  this  operation,  which  mult  be 
performed  as  quick  as  poffible. 

“  This  Plaice  of  the  Chinefe  is  with  refpea  to  the 
common  culture  of  rice,  what  the  New  Hufbandry  is  with 
refpeft  to  the  common  culture  of  wheat. 
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u  9*  The  r*ce  muft  be  watered  :  which  is  always  dene 
in  China,  by  overflowing  it.  To  this  end,  the  rice  grounds 
are  always  near  a  rivulet,  pond,  or  great  pool  of  water, 
from  which  they  are  feparated  only  by  a  bank  or 
caufey. 

“  If  the  water  was  higher  than  the  rice  ground,  a  trench 
cut  through  the  caufey  would  overflow  it  an  once  :  but  as 
it  is  generally  lower,  or  on  a  level  with  the  rice  ground, 
the  neceffiiry  quantity  is  conveyed  in  pails  or  buckets, 
which  are  worked  chiefly  by  the  help  of  ropes. 

u  io.  1  hough  a  man  cannot  ftep  in  tbefe  rice  grounds 
without  being  up  to  his  knees,  the  Chinefe  weed  them 
three  times  in  a  fummer ;  and  that  with  fuch  care,  that 
they  pull  up  even  the  roots  of  every  weed. 

“  ii»  When  the  rice  is  ripe,  which  is  known  by  its 
turning  yellow  like  wheat,  it  is  cut  down  with  a  fickle, 
made  into  fheaves,  and  carried  to  a  barn,  where  it  it> 
threflied  with  flails  pretty  much  like  ours:  the  ftraw  is  re¬ 
moved  with  pitch-forks  and  ffiovels,  and  the  outer  hulk  of 
the  grain  is  taken  oft  by  beating  it  with  great  wooden 
peftles,  or  a  kind  of  mallet,  after  which  it  is  fifted  and 
winnowed  :  and,  laftly,  to  get  off  the  under  huff,  the 
grain  is  put  between  two  mill-ftones,  which  are  worked 
by  a  lever  faftened  to  the  upper  one. 

“  Ihe  two  moft  remarkable  circumftances  of  this  cul¬ 
ture  are,  1.  The  care  which  the  Chinefe  take  not  to  let 
their  plants  be  too  clofe  together,  left  they  ffiould  rob  one 
another  of  their  food.  2.  Their  weeding  their  rice- 
grounds  three  times  in  a  fummer,  which  anfwers  the  end 
of  the  hoeings  recommended  for  the  alleys  between  the 
beds  of  other  grain,  cultivated  according  to  the  New 
Hufbandry.”  Culture  des  Terres,  Tom.  II.  p.  180. 

RICK,  a  pile- of  corn,  hay,  ftraw,  &c.  regularly 
heaped  up  in  the  open  air,  and  fheltered  from  wet.  See 
Stack. 

A  pra£tical  farmer  has  given  the  following  account  of 
the  benefits  arifing  to  the  farmer  from  keeping  his  wheat- 
ftraw  in  ricks,  to  be  ufed  when  occafion  requires  it. 

“  Experience  will,  they  fay,  make  a  fool  wife :  I  took 
the  hint,  and  have  ever  fince  guarded  againft  a  misfortune, 
of  the  like  nature. 

“  I  conftantly,  fays  he,  every  year  make  a  rick  of 
wheat  ftraw,  unlefs  it  happens  to  be  very  fliort,  when  I, 
keep  my  rick  two  years,  inftead*of  making  a  new  one  the 
fecond  year. 

This  may,  and  doubtlefs  will,  by  fome  of  your  rea¬ 
ders,  be  thought  an  unneceflary  expence  ;  yet,  as  I  find 
it  anfwer,  I  am  determined  to  continue  the  practice.  I 
not  only  rick  the  ftraw,  but  I  alfo  (lightly  thatch  the  rick 
to  keep  out  the  weather  ;  yet,  after  all,  I  fave  by  it. 

“  As  I  keep  a  very  regular  account  of  my  farming  ex- 
pences,  I  find  that  in  the  fpace  of  ten  years  I  am  a  gainer 
of  fifty-three  pounds,  by  faving  in  this  manner  a  rick  of 
ftraw  for  thatching,  befides  what  I  faved  by  not  threfhing 
my  wheat  at  an  improper  feafon.  When  I  fay  I  am  a- 
gainer  of  fo  much  money  in  the  time,  I  mean  a  dear 
gain  :  after  deducting  the  expences  of  making  up  the  rick, 
thatching  it,  & c.  my  expences  in  thatching  for  the  lafi 
ten  years  have  been  fifty-three  pounds  lei's  than  they  were 
the  ten  preceding  years  ;  and  this  I  can  eafily  account  for, 
and  will,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  your  readers,  at  leaft  in. 
part,  do  it. 

“  I  now  always  do  my  thatching  work  at  the  moft  con-, 
venient  feafon,  being  never  in  want  of  ftraw  ;  and,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  as  foon  as  any  part  of  my  thatching  is, 

-  deficient  v 
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deficient,  I  have  it  immediately  repaired,  which  is  a  great 
faving. 

“  My  thatching  now  lads  longer  than  it  ufedtodo,  for 
I  never  thatch  with  lliort  draw,  having  always,  as  1  ob- 
lerved  before,  long  draw  to  ufe  ;  for  in  the  years  when 
the  draw  is  long,  I  fave  the  larged  rick,  which  I  have 
l'ometimes  kept  two  or  three  years,  till  the  wheat  draw 
has  been  long  again. 

“  In  thefpace  of  the  lad  ten  years  I  had  two  accidents 
happened,  which  would  have  proved  very  expenfive  to 
me,  if  I  could  not  have  reforted  to  my  draw  rick. 

«  The  fird  was,  that  one  of  my  fons  (a  boy  about  ten 
years  of  age  at  the  time)  fet  fire  to  the  thatch  of  a  large 
Tarn  by  means  of  a  fquib.  It  burnt  furioufly  for  fome 
time,  and  fo  far  damaged  the  roof,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
have  it  new  thatched;  for  which  purpofelmade  ufe  of 
a  part  of  my  draw  rick,  and  it  was  finidred  in  a  few 
days  ;  whereas,  if  I  had  not  had  this  rick,  I  mud  have 
bought  fliort  draw,  for  there  was  fcarcelyany  other  to  be 
had,  at  a  large  price,  and  the  thatching  could  not  have 
been  finifhed  fo  foon  ;  by  which  means  I  diould  have  had 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  barley,  that  was  in  the  barn, 
damaged,  for  it  rained  very  hard,  lor  a  confiderable  time, 
in  a  few  days  after  the  thatch  was  repaired. 

“  The  other  accident  was  occafionedby  a  gud  of  wind 
which  dripped  off  a  good  deal  of  thatch  ;  but  it  was  foon 
repaired,  without  any  damage  to  the  corn  that  was  in  the 
barns  at  the  time. 

“  All  this,  perhaps,  may  not  be  enough  to  perfuade 
your  practical  readers  to  rick  their  long  draw.  If  this  is 
the  cafe,  they  mud  even  continue  their  old  pra&ices :  yet 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  fay  one  thing,  which  I  know 
to  be  true  ;  what  I  mean  is  this,  that  farmers,  if  they 
would  attend  to  matters  which  they  generally  think  be¬ 
neath  their  confideration,  would  get  more  money  than 
they  do:  profits  arile  from  what  appear  to  be  trifles  at  fird 
fight,  andthemered  trifle  fhould  be  by  a  farmer  attended 
to. 

“  A  habit  of  indudry,  frugality,  ceconomy,  and  per- 
feverance,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  occupier  of  land, 
if  he  does  not  mean  foon  to  diift  his  quarters.”  Mufeum 
Rujiicum ,  vol.  Ill .  p.  245. 

RIDDLE,  an  oblong  fort  of  fieve  ufed  to  feparate 
dud,  and  the  feeds  of  plants  from  corn. 

RIDE,  a  cluder  of  fprigs  of  hazel,  or  the  under-wood, 
fhooting  out  of  the  fame  root. 

RIDGE,  a  long  piece  of  rifing  land  between  two  fur¬ 
rows. 

Mr.  Tull  obferves,  that  the  method  of  ploughing  lands 
up  into  ridges  is  a  particular  kind  of  tillage,  the  chief  ufe 
of  which  is  the  alteration  it  makes  in  the  degrees  of  heat 
and  moidure.  But  the  principal  advantage  this  gentle¬ 
man  propofes  from  ridges  is  the  draining  wet  hills,  where 
the  upper  dratum  is  mould,  and  the  fecond  dratum  clay. 
Thefe  ridges  he  obferves  diould  be  ploughed  acrofs  the  hill, 
almod  horizontally,  that  their  parting  furrows  lying  open, 
may  each  ferve  as  a  drain  to  the  ridge  next  below  it;  for 
when  the  plough  has  made  the  bottom  of  thefe  horizontal 
furrows  a  few  inches  deeper  than  the  furface  of  the  clay, 
the  water  will  run  to  their  ends  very  fecurely,  without 
rifing  into  the  mould,  provided  no  part  of  the  furrow's  be 
lower  than  their  ends.  Thefe  ridges  and  their  parting 
furrows  mud  be  made  more  or  lefs  oblique,  according  to 
the  form  and  declivity  of  the  hill ;  but  the  more  horizon¬ 
tal  they  are,  the  fooner  the  rain-water  will  run  off  the 
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lands:  for  in  that  cafe,Jt  will  run  to  the  furrows,  and 
reach  them  at  right  angles.  Every  one  of  thefe  horizon¬ 
tal  trenches  receives  all  the  w'ater  from  the  rills,  or  little 
gutters,  which  in  thefe  quagmire-hills  run  betwixt  the 
mould  and  the  clay  ;  thefe  are  all  cut  off  by  the  trenches, 
w'hich  receives  the  w'ater  at  their  upper  fides,  and  carry  it 
away,  as  the  gutters  of  lead,  placed  igider  the  eaves  of  a 
houfe,  carry  away  the  rain-water.  1  hefe  ridges  diould 
be  ploughed  in  pairs,  without  throwing  any  earth  into  the 
trenches  ;  and  at  every  time  of  ploughing,  the  pairs  mud 
be  changed,  fo  that  the  furrow  which  had  two  ridges 
turned  towards  it  one  time,  mud  have  tw'O  turned  from  it 
the  next.  See  the  article  Ploughing. 

RIDGES,  in  a  Horfe' s  Mouth ,  are  wrinkles  or  rifings  of 
flefh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  running  acrofs  from  one 
fide  of  the  jaw  to  the  other,  with  furrows  between  them. 

RIDGELING,  the  male  of  any  bead  that  has  been  half 
cadrated 

RING-BONE,  a  hard  fwelling  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  padern  of  a  horfe,  and  generally  reaches  half  round 
the  fore-part.  It  has  its  name  from  the  refemblance  to  a. 
ring. 

It  often  arifes  from  drains,  See.  and,  when  behind, 
from  putting  young  horfes  too  early  upon  their  haunches  ; 
for  in  that  attitude  a  horfe  throw's  his  whole  weight  as 
much,  if  not  more,  upon  his  paderns,  than  on  his  hocks. 

When  it  appears  diltin&ly  round  the  padern,  and  does 
not  run  dowmw'ards  toward  the  coronet,  fo  as  to  affeCb  the 
coffin-joint,  it  is  eafily  cured ;  but  if  it  takes  its  origin 
from  fome  drain  or  defeat  in  the  joint  originally,  or  if  a 
callofity  is  found  under  the  round  ligament  that  covers 
that  joint,  the  cure  is  generally  dubious,  and  fometimes 
impracticable ;  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  to  a  quittor,  and  in  the 
end  to  form  an  ulcer  upon  the  hoof. 

The  ring-bones,  that  appear  on  colts  and  young  horfes, 
will  often  infenfibly  wear  off  of  themfelves,  without  the 
help  of  any  application  ;  but  when  the  fubdance  remains, 
there  needs  no  other  remedy  befides  blidering,  unlefs  when 
by  long  continuance  it  is  grown  to  an  obdinate  hardnefs, 
and  then  it  may  require  both  blidering  and  firing.  e 

To  fire  a  ring-bone  fuccefsfully,  let  the  operation  be 
performed  with  a  thinner  indrument  than  the  common 
one,  and  let  the  lines  or  razes  be  made  not  above  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  didant,  eroding  them  obliquely,  fomewhat 
like  a  chain  ;  apply  a  mild  blider  over  all,  and  when  quite 
dried  up,  the  rupture  plaider ;  and  then  turn  the  horfe  to 
grafs  for  fome  time.  Bart  let's  Farriery ,  page  264. 

RIPPLING  of  Flax ,  the  operation  of  taking  off  the 
feed  from  the  flax  by  drawing  it  through  a  ripple,  or  large- 
comb.  See  the  article  Flax. 

RISING,  yead,  or  barm., 

RIVER,  a  current,  or  dream  of  frefli  W'ater  flowing 
in  a  bed  or  channel,  from  its  fource  into  the  fea., 

RIVULET,  a  little  river  or  fmall  dream  of  water. 

ROD,  a  meafu re  in  length,  confiding  of  fixteen  feet 
and  a  half. 

ROLLER,  a  large  piece  of  w'ood  turning  on  its  axis,  , 
and  drawn  over  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  break  the 
fmall  clods,  and  render  it  fmooth  and  even. 

Spiky  Roller.  See  Spiky  Roller. 

ROLLING,  the  operation  of  drawing  a  roller  over  the 
furface  of  the  ground. 

“  Rolling,  as  well  as  ploughing  and  harrowing,  fays 
Mr.  Clarke,  if  admitted  in  the  culture  of  fallow  -lands, 
would,  I  prefume,  much  facilitate  eradicating  of  weeds, 

andl 
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and  promote  the  prolific  capacity  ;  for  It  often  happens, 
that  after  land  has  been  ploughed  and  worked  with  the 
great  harrow,  See.  there  ftill  are  grafs  and  weeds  remain¬ 
ing,  that  will  the  next  ploughing  caufe  the  furrows  to  be 
ropy,  and  then  much  labour  and  time  is  required  to  make 
it  to  the  mind  of  the  judicious  hufbandman,  which  rolling 
in  the  following  order  will  be  found  to  elude. 

“  Thus,  when  the  land  has  been  once  ploughed, 
bracked,  and  harrowed,  immediately  give  it  a  double  rolling 
with  a  (lone  cylinder  about  four  feet  long  and  three  feet 
radius,  which,  with  its  furniture,  is  a  roller  about  one 
ton  weight :  the  preflure  of  fuch  roller,  when  there  is  little 
moifture  in  the  land,  fixes  it  fo  much,  that  no  weeds  nor 
grafs  can  vegetate ;  next,  in  about  a  month  after,  put  in 
manure  by  another  ploughing,,  viz.  dung  or  compoft, 
whereof  dung  is  the  major  part ;  but  lime  is  at  this  time 
very  improper,  as  it  refills  putrefadtion:  then  give  the 
-land  a  flroke  with  the  great  harrow,  and  roll  it  as  before: 
this  puts  the  manure,  foil,  and  juices  in  contact ;  by 
which,  together  with  the  vivifying  heat  of  the  fun,  (that 
muflbe  greater  on  rolled  land  than  on  loofe,  rough,  un- 
fteady  particles  of  earth,  becaufe  it  thereby  becomes  qui- 
efeent,  and  the  furface  acquires  a  kind  of  poliih)  fermen¬ 
tation  and  putrefaction  muflbe  ardently  excited. 

“  That  thefe  are  falubrious  and  moft  powerful  agents 
in  the  fertilizing  of  land,  by  loofening  the  compafles,  and 
fetting  at  liberty  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  the  manure  and 
foil,  and  generating  that  fort  of  air  which  is  found  fo 
neceffary  to  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life,  none  con- 
verfant  in  thefe  matters  can  make  the  leaft  doubt. 

“  Now,  indeed,  may  a  quantity  of  quick-lime  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  great  advantage,  by  being  fpread  on  the  furface ; 
for  the  weeds  that  are  harrowed  up,  will  not  only  foon 
be  diflolved  by  it,  and  converted  into  nourifhment  for 
vegetables  ;  but  the  very  principle  of  vegetation,  which  is 
going  off  in  exhalations  by  the  effervefcence  within,  is • 
by  it  abforbed,  and  retained  for  the  nutrition  of  the  crop, 
which  it  will  communicate  when  it  is  ploughed  in  ;  and 
that  may  be  done  about  fourteen  or  twenty  days  after, 
fooner  or  later,  as  the  weather  anfwers,  or  the  experi- 
mentor  fees  it  neceffary:  and  if  it  is  a  foil  fit  to  grow 
turneps,  and  the  feafon  proper,  the  feed  may  be  fown  im¬ 
mediately,  either  in  the  drill  or  common  way  ;  but  the 
drill,  on  many  accounts,  in  fowing  turneps,  deferves  pre- 
'celency;  or,  if  it  is  to  be  winter  corn,  one  ploughing 
more,  which  is  the  third  only,  makes  it  in  fine  order  for 
the  feed. 

The  utility  of  rolling  does  not  end  here  neither ;  for 
to  roll  wheat,  rye,  barley,  Sec.  with  a  roller  about  twice 
the  length,  and  half  the  weight  of  the  one  above  deferibed, 
may  be  advantageous,  as  it  prefies  down  the  foil,  that  has 
been  raifed  by  the  frolts,  about  the  minute  ramifications 
ot  the  attracting  duCts,  and  augments  the  quantity  of 
mould  upon  them  by  breaking  the  little  lumps  of  foil, 
which,  indeed,  were  very  ferviceable  in  winter,  by  afford¬ 
ing  fhclter,  but  in  fpring  will  ftill  be  of  greaterufe,  byfuch 
imminution,  in  filling  up  the  fiffures,  and  preventing,  in 
a  great  meafure,  the  ill  effeCts  droughts  have  on  light  foils, 
by  retaining  and  filtering  rain  water  ;  whereby  the  foil 
imbibes  whatever  is  nutritive,  what  is  fuperfluous  of  the 
fimple  fluid  only  efcapes. 

“  Thefe  are  iome  of  the  many  advantages  rolling  pro¬ 
duces  in  agriculture  ;  notwithllanding  which,  it  amounts 
to  more  than  mere  conjecture,  that  ingcneral  rolling  corn 
may  do  more  damage  than  it  can  do  good,  if  fuch  as  the 


following  cautions  be  not  carefully  attended  to,  viz* 
Never  to  roll  corn  but  in  dry,  frefh  Weather  ;  by  no 
means  ufe  heavy  rollers,  nor  roll  too  early,  i.  e.  before  the 
blades  be  pretty  ftrong,  for  the  wounds  that  the  blades 
may  receive,  the  roots,  being  then  tender,  will  be  unable 
ever  to  recover  ;  nor  too  late,  i.  e.  when  the  (talks  are 
hardened  and  grown  any  height,  for  the  roller  will  break 
them,  which  injury  hardly  can  be  repaired,  and  the  crop 
is  thereby  hurt ;  that  none  but  light  lands  are  proper  to 
be  rolled,  and  thofe  only  which  have  been  manured  that 
or  the  preceding  year  with  dung  :  in  fhort,  none  but  rich, 
light  foils,  in  general,  can  be  improved  by  rolling  ;  for  in 
poor  lands  it  oppofes  the  moft  adtiveprimogeneous  agents, 
and  undoes  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  crop  by  plough¬ 
ing,  Sec. 

“  Thus  the  foil,  the  condition,  the  growth  of  the  corn, 
the  weather,  and  the  weight  of  the  roller,  are  all  to  be 
moft  fcrupuloufly  regarded  :  when  all  coincide,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  rolling  will  be  great ;  but  when  they  do  not, 
the  difadvantages  may  be  infuperable, 

“  Rolling,  then,  is  neither  the  leaft  critical,  nor  moft 
infignificant  piece  of  the  hufbandman’s  profeflion  ;  there¬ 
fore  ought  not  to  be  performed  at  random  and  without  cir- 
cumfpedtion.  Mufeum  Rvjiicurn ,  vol.  IV.  p.  5. 

Rolling  is  alfo  of  ufe  to  land  in  grafs,  by  preffmgdown 
mole-hills,  Sec.  It  alfo  makes  the  grafs  tiller,  and  grow 
thicker. 

There  is  a  fort  of  land,  which,  when  clover  is  fown 
upoii  it,  throws  out  the  young  plants  after  a  froft.  Pvoll- 
ing  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  immediately  after  the 
froft  is  gone,  will,  in  fome  meafure,  prevent  this.  The 
firft  rolling  hinders  the  froft  from  penetrating  fo  deep  as  it 
would  othervvife  do  ;  and  thefecond  makes  the  land  firm, 
after  having  been  loofened  by  the  change  from  froft  to 
open  weather. 

ROOD,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  forty  fquare  poles 
or  perches,  that  is,  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

ROOK,  a  well-known  bird,  refembling  a  crow ;  but 
feeds  on  grain,  infects,  Sec. 

Great  care  (hould  be  taken  to  guard  againft  thefe  mif- 
chievous  birds  at  the  time  when  the  wheat  is  juft  fhooting 
up;  for  they  perceive  its  (hooting  much  fooner  than  the 
farmer  can,  and  are  led  by  the  fhoot  to  pick  it  up.  They 
muft,  therefore,  be  carefully  kept  oft'  the  ground  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  this  feafon  ;  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  blade  will  be  grown  up,  and  the  grain  fo  ex- 
haufted  of  its  fubftance,  that  they  will  not  give  themfelves 
any  trouble  about  dealing  it.  They  never  moleft  the 
wheat  which  is  fown  about  Michaelmas;  becaufe  fo  much 
grain  of  the  late  harveft  then  lies  fcattered  about  the  fields, 
that  they  find  it  much  eafier  to  pick  up  that,  than  to  fearch 
for  corn  under  ground  in  new-fown  lands.  They  do  moft 
harm  when  the  fnow  is  firft  going  oft’  from  the  green 
wheat,  towards  the  end  of  winter ;  for  having  been  pinch¬ 
ed  for  food  during  thatfeafon,  they  then  greedily  pluck  up 
the  young  plants,  in  order  to  come  at  the  remainder  of  the 
feeds  ftill  adhering  to  their  roots  ;  and  are  greatly  allifted 
in  this  bv  the  loofe  date  of  the  earth  at  that  time. 

J 

Among  the  many  contrivances  to  frighten  them  away, 
fuch  as  feathers  duck  up,  the  limbs  of  rooks  fcattered 
about  the  ground,  dead  rooks  hung  on  (ticks,  the  gun,  a 
boy  to  halloo  and  throw  his  hat,  or  to  tofs  a  dead  rook  up 
in  the  air,  Mr.  Tull  fays  he  found  this  laft  to  be  the  moft 
effectual.  They  will  immediately  quit  their  ufual  places 
of  abode,  if  the  earth  is  turned  up  around  the  trees,  in 

which 
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which  they  have  built  their  nefts,  and  will  not  return  to 
them  till  the  grafs  is  grown  again  ;  as  was  lately  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  repairing  of  Fountain-court  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  :  ,Mr.  Tide  allures  us,  that  the  taking  down  of  their 
nefts,  with  their  young  ones  in  them,  and  burning  under 
the  trees  they  were  built  in,  will  effe&ually  make  all  the 
old  ones  defect  that  place.  However,  it  has  been  doubt¬ 
ed,  and  perhaps  with  reafon,  whether  they  do  not,  upon 
the  whole,  compenfate  pretty  fully,  for  the  mifchief  they 
do  to  corn,  by  deftroying  vaft  quantities  of  grubs,  worms, 
and  other  pernicious  infers,  in  the  fpring  :  as  crows  are 
alfo  of  fervice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns,  by 
devouring  a  great  deal  of  carrion. 

It  is  a  common  proverbial  faying  of  the  countrymen, 
that  at  whatfoever  farm  a  colony  of  rooks  plant  themfelves, 
and  make  a  rookery,  it  is  a  fign  of  profperity  to  the  occu¬ 
pier  of  that  land  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  theii  dciert- 
ing  it,  betides  misfortunes  and  pov.-rty:  for  both  which  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  Li  fie  accounts  very  rationally,  by  obferving, 
that  where  a  man  is  a  good  hufbandman  to  his  lane,  and 
improves  it,  the  worms,  which  are  a  great  food  to  thefe 
creatures,  efpecially  at  certain  times  ol  the  year,  multiply, 
and  grow  to  a  much  greater  bulk  and  fatnefs,  than  in  a  pool 
neglected  foil ;  the  ftrength  of  land  being  as  difcernable  by 
the  large  fize  of  worms,  as  from  the  growth  of  plants  ;  and 
that  the  grubs  or  maggots  of  the  beetle  kind  in  particular, 
on  which  the  rooks  feed  greatly,  as  is  apparent  from  their 
following  the  plough,  in  order  to  pick  them  up,  not  only 
growfatteft  and  largeft  in  rich  well  tilled  ground  ;  but  that 
the  beetles  themfelves,  while  in  their  ftate  of  flies,  always 
choofe  to  lay  their  eggs  in  fuch  land  as  will  beft  nounfh 
and  provide  for  their  young.  The  contrary  to  this  foon 
happens  under  a  bad  hufbandman. 

ROOKERY,  a  nurfery  of  rooks,  or  place  where  they 

built*,  their  nefts. 

ROOP,  hoarfenefs. 

ROOT,  the  lower  part  of  a  plant,  by  which  it  adheres 
to  the  earth,  and  by  which  it  draws  its  nourifhment,  and 
tratifmits  the  juices  to  the  other  parts.  For  the  me¬ 
thod  of  clearing  land  from  the  roots,  fee  the  article 
Grubbing. 

ROSIL,  or  Roftlls,  land  neither  light  nor  heavy,  be¬ 
ing  a  medium  between  fand  and  clay. 

ROT,  a  difeafe  incident  to  fheep,  arifing  frequently 
from  wet  feafons,  and  too  moift  pafture. 

“  But  the  rot  in  fheep,  fays  an  ingenious,  and  praftical 
writer,  does  not  always  proceed  either  from  moifture  alone, 
or  the  nature  of  the  foil  alone  ;  for  all  moift  grounds  do 
not  caufe  the  rot  in  fheep,  and  there  are  fome  lands  which 

rot  fheep  in  wet  years  only. 

“  The  rot,  in  fa£t,  arifes  from  a  certain  putrefaction, 
both  in  the  air,  and  in  the  grafs  or  herbs  that  ufually  grow 
in  fuch  moift  years :  thefe,  together  with  their  moift  food,, 
corrupt  their  livers,  and  bring  on  the  difeafe. 

“  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  cure  this  diforder,  un- 
lefs  it  is  attempted  before  the  liver  is  too  much  Availed  : 
where  there  is  a  convenience  of  doing  it,  the  beft  remedy 
is,  an  immediate  removal  to  falt-marffies  ;  but  this  is  far 
froiji  being  in  e\rery  farmer’s  power :  I  lhall  endeavour 
therefore,  from  my  own  former  experience,  to  lupply  the 

deficiency.  .  . 

«  In  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  a  preventipn  of  the  evil  is  to 
be  recommended  to  the  practice  of  every  rational  farmer. 

“  Some  grounds  naturally  yield  a  foft,  fpungy  grafs, 
which  is,  more  than  any  other,  fubje£t  to  breed  the  rot  in 


fheep  ;  I  would  therefore  advife,  that  other  cattle  be  fed 
in  thefe  grounds,  and  the  fheep  kept  in  the  drieft,  haideft, 
and  healthieft  paftures. 

“  I  have  known  land  that  has  kept  fheep  in  health  for 
many  fucceffive  years,  yet  afterwards,  when  the  months 
of  May  and  June  have  proved  wet,  a  frim  and  frothy 
grafs  has  fuddenly  fprung  up,  which,  together  with  the  bad 
air  that  muft  of  courfe  follow,  has  caufed  a  rot  in  the 
fheep  that  were  then  on  it :  the  evil  was  obferved  in  time, 
the  fheep  were  removed  to  a  dry  and  almoft  bauen  heath, 
and  in  the  fucceeding  winter  they  were  foddered  with 
good,  dry,  fweet  hay,  and  a  great  lofs  was  pi  evented  .  this 
happened  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  fince  dead. 

•  “  This  unwholefomc  grafs  is  moft  apt  to  groAV  in  cold 
land,  and  in  the  fummer-time  ;  and  it  is  a  general  opi¬ 
nion,  and  well  founded  on  experience,  that  if  the  furnmer 
does  not  rot  fheep,  the  winter  will  not,  the  power  of  the 
winter  alone  not  being  ftrong  enough  to  begin  a  rot. 

A  very  fcnfiole  writer*  whofe  book  I  have  juft  turn- 
ed  to,  I  mean  Mr.  Lifle,  fays  that  broom  is  very  good 
for  the  rot ;  and  indeed  I  have  often  experienced  it ,  for 
in  a  farm  I  occupied  fome  years  ago  there  were  fcveral. 
broom-fields,  and  I  have  often  obferved  that  fuch  of  my 
fheep  as  were  part  of  the  year  fed  in  them  were  never  in- 
fefted  with  the  rot,  whilft  others  in  my  poffeffion  had  it  to 
a  great  degree.  I  profited  however  by  experience,  for 
took  care  thenceforward  that  all  my  fheep  fhould,  by 
turns,  enjoy  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  feeu- 
ing  on  the  young  fhoots  of  the  broom. 

“  As  to  what  Mr.  Lifle  fays,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Ray,  that  the  marfh-trefoil  will  cure  the  rot,  1  cannot,, 
from  experience,  corroborate  it :  I  have  heard  its  efficacy 
in  this  diforder  often  mentioned,  but  never  yet  heard  any 
particular  fa£t  related  fo  circumftantially  as  to  induce  me- 
to  depend  on  its  effects. . 

“  That  fait  is  good,  I  agree  with  the  above  gentlemen 
and  Mr.  Boyle  ;  and  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
municating  a  receipt  which  I  know  to  be  a  good  one.  ^ 

“  When  you  perceive,  by  the  colour  of  your  fheep  s 
eyes,  that  the  rot  has  taken  them,  drive  your  flock  into- 
a  barn,  a  covered  fold,  or  fome  fuch  convenient  place  : 
around  this  place  let  there  be  wooden  troughs,  like  man¬ 
gers,  in  which  you  fhould  feed  your  (beep  with  good, 
dry,  clean  oats,  for  forty-eight  hours:  then  have  ready 
fome  bay  fait  finely  powdered  and  fearced,  of  which  you 
are  to  fprinkle  a  little  among  the  oats,  encreafing  the  quan¬ 
tity  till  it  difgufts  the  fheep,  and  you  perceive  they  fall 
oft'  their  appetites  :  afterwards,  for  the  two  following  days, 
give  them  again  clean  oats  ;  and  then  mix  your  fait  with 
them  as  before,  continuing  this  procefs  till  their  eyes  have 
recovered  their  natural  colour,  when  you  will  find  them, 
perfectly  cured  ;  and  to  be  convinced,  it  will  only  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  kill  one  or  two  of  the  flock.  . 

“  To  this  I  ffiall  add  a  receipt  for  the  rot  in  fheep,  which 
Avas  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend,  a  man  of  credit 
and  veracity,  who  fays  he  has  often  tried  it  with  lucceis.. 

*<  Steep  fome  regulus  of  antimony  in  ale,  adding 
thereto  fome  grains  of  paradife,  and  a  little  lugar 
to  fweeten  it.  Of  this  infufion  fomeAvhat  lefs  than 
a  gill  is  to  be  given  to  every  one  of  your  affe&ed 
fheep  :  thev  are  to  have  tA\ro  or  three  dofes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  affected  by  the  diftem- 
per,  allowing  tAVO  days  intermiffion  betAveen  each 
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<(  This  is  faid,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  to  be  a  cure 
almoft  certain. 

(<  I  juft  now  take  notice,  that  when  rain  falls  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  it  is  apt  to  caufe  the  rot  in  flieep  : 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  add,  that  folding  them  in  the  above 
months  encreafes  the  diforder  ;  for  after  having  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  liberty  during  the  whole  night,  they  bite 
the  noxious  grafs  the  more  greedily  in  the  morning,  having 
lefs  ceremony  in  their  choice  of  herbs  than  if  they  were 
not  folded.  This  is  a  matter  of  fome  confequence,  there¬ 
fore  worthy  of  being  attended  to. 

,  “  One  thing  more  I  muft,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lille, 

communicate  to  your  readers,  viz.  an  obfervation  of  a  Lei- 
cefterlhire  farmer  ;  that  Iheep,  when  firft  touched  with  the 
rot,  will  thrive  mightily  in  fatting  for  ten  weeks  ;  but  if 
they  are  not  difpofed  of  when  they  are  come  up  to  a  pitch, 
they  will,  in  feven  or  eight  days  time,  fall  away  to  no¬ 
thing  but  Ikin  and  bone.  The  fame  farmer  obferved, 
that  he  had  often  had  them  die  in  the  height  of  their 
pitch,  in  half  an  hour’s  time,  with  twenty-feven  pounds 
of  tallow  in  their  bellies.”  Mufcurn  RuJUcum ,  vol.  I. 
page  434. 

To  this  account  we  {hall  add  a  receipt  communicated 
to  Mr.  Mills  by  a  gentleman  of  Lincolnlhire. 

,  “  Steep  a  handful  of  rue  in  a  pail  of  water  all  night, 

and  at  morning  put  in  as  much  fait  as  will  make  it 
bear  an  egg.  Give  each  fheep  half  a  pint  of  this 
liquor,  and  repeat  it  thrice,  every  other  morning. 

u  A  farmer  who  kept  four  hundred  flieep  tried  this 
receipt  in  the  laft  general  rot  (about  five  years  ago),  and 
did  not  lofe  any,  though  his  neighbours  loft  almoft  all 
theirs.  For  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  he  fet  apart  about 
twenty,  and  did  not  give  them  this  drink.  Many  of 
thefe  were  rotten.”  Mills's  Hujban  dry,  vol.'ll,  p.  416. 

Buck-bean,  or  marlh-trefoil,  is  alfo  excellent  in  this 
diftemper.  See  the  article  Buck-Bean. 

R.OUGHINGS,  latter-grafs,  aftermaths. 

ROUP,  the  name  of  a  filthy  difeafe  in  poultry,  con¬ 
futing  of  a  boil  or  fwelling  upon  the  rump,  and  is  known 
by  the  flaring,  or  turning  back  of  the  feathers. 

The  roup,  if  not  foon  remedied,,  will  corrupt  th,e  whole 
"body  of  the  fowl ;  to  prevent  which  the  feathers  fliould  be 
plucked  away,  the  fwelling  laid  open,  and  the  matter 
prefl'ed  out ;  after  which  the  part  is  to  be  waftied  with 
brine,  or  fait  and  water. 

ROWEL,  a  kind  of  ilTue  made  in  horfes  for  the  cure 
of  various  dilorders,  as  inward  {trains,  hard  fwellings, 
See. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 

A  little  flit  being  made  through  the  lkin,  about  a  hand- 
breadth  below  the  part  aggrieved,  big  enough  to  put  a 
fwan’s  quijl  in,  the  lkin  is  railed  from  the  lleih,  the  end 
of  the  quill  putin,  and  the  lkin  blowedfrom  the  fielh  up¬ 
wards,  and  all  over  the  fhoulder  ;  then,  the  hole  being 
flopped  with  the  finger,  the  part  blown  is  beat  with  a 
hazle-ftick,  and  the  wind  fpread  with  the  hand  all  over, 
and  then  let  go  ;  this  done,  a  Ikain  of  horfe-hair,  or  red 
farfenet,  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  is  put  in  a 
rowelling-needle,  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  the 
needle  is  put  into  the  hole,  and  drawn  through  again,  fix 
or  feven  inches  higher  ;  then  the  needle  is  drawn  out,  and 
the  two  ends  of  the  rowel  tied  together,  anointing  it  every 
daj,  as  well  as  b:fore  the  putting  it  in,  with  fweet  butter 
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and  hog’s  greafe,  and  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  lkin,  to  make  the  putrid  matter  difeharge  itfelf 
more  plentifully. 

Others,  difliking  thefe  rowels,  as  making  too  large  a 
fore  and  fear,  ufe  the  French  rowel,  which  is  a  round 
piece  of  ftiff  leather,  with  a  hole  in  the  midft,  laying  it 
fiat  between  the  fleffi  and  lkin,  the  hole  in  the  rowel  juft 
againft  that  in  the  lkin,  fewing  it  with  a  needle  and  thread 
drawn  through  the  hole  and  the  lkin,  cleaning-  it  once  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  anointing  it  afrefli. 

“  The  general  and  abfurd  reafoning  of  farriers,  fays 
Mr.  Bartlet,  on  the  effe&s  and  ufe  of  rowelling,  makes  the 
following  obfervations  the  more  neceflary,  as  it  is  too  no¬ 
torious  how  impertinently  they  talk  on  this  fubje£t :  for  in 
Ihort  with  them,  a  rowel  is  to  draw  off  all  the  bad  and 
corrupt  humours  from  the  blood,  by  a  fort  of  magic. 

“  It  is  neceflary  to  obferve  that  the  matter  generally 
difeharged  by  a  rowel,  is  nothing  more,  than  an  ouzing 
from  the  extremities  of  the  veflels  divided  in  the  making 
of  it ;  in  fa£t  then,  it  is  blood,  which  lofes  its  colour,  by 
being  Ihed  out  of  the  veflels,  the  warmth  of  the  part,  and 
its  confinement. 

“  If  this  is  granted,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  the 
good  effects  enfuing  this  operation,  muft  be  owing  to  a 
gradual  depletion,  or  emptying  of  the  veflels  in  general; 
by  which  means  the  furchage  or  load  on  a  particular  part, 
is  taken  oft'  and  removed  ;  and  impurities  or  bad  juices 
(generally  called  humours)  run  oft'  with  the  good,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  quantity  in  the  blood. 

“  To  imagine  particular  humours  are  thus  feparately, 
and  alone  difeharged  from  the  blood,  thro’  thefe  orifices, 
is  an  opinion  but  too  generally  received,  tho’  a  very  ab¬ 
furd  one  ;  and  muft  be  very  pernicious  in  its  confequences, 
from  thebadefl’e&s  it  may  have  in  practice;  as  muft  the 
fame  reafoning  alfo  in  regard  to  purging. 

“  Thus  to  lean  hide-bound  horfes,  and  thofe  of  a  dry 
hot  conftitution,  the  difeharge,  by  depriving  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  fo  much  blood,  and  fluids,  is  daily  exhaufting  the 
ftrength  of  the  animal ;  and  may  be  productive  of  bad 
confequences,  by  defrauding  the  conftitution  of  a  necef- 
fary  fluid. 

“  But  in  diforders  from  fullnefs,  attended  with  acri¬ 
mony,  or  fharpnefs  of  the  juices,  and  with  defluxions  on 
the  eyes,  lungs,  or  any  part  of  confequence  ;  the  gradual 
difeharge  brought  on  by  thefe  means,  will  contribute  to 
lefl'en  the  fullnefs  on  the  parts  afteCted,  and  give  the  veflels 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  their  tone,  while  evacuating 
and  alterative  medicines  are  doing  their  office. 

“  It  may  be  neceflary  however  to  obferve,  that  there  is 
a  wonderful  communication  between  the  veflels  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  under  the  lkin,  which  remarkably  appears, 
by  inflating  thofe  of  flieep,  calves,  &c.  by  the  butchers  : 
hence  probably  it  is  that  fome  diforders  of  this  integument, 
are  fo  apparently  relieved  by  iflues,  or  rowels,  without  our 
having  any  recourfe  to  that  general  depletion  of  the  v.ffi'cls 
we  have  juft  obferved,  to  account  for  it ;  and  hence  alfo 
may  be  deduced  their  utility,  fometimes  in  draining  oft' 
any  extravafated  fluids,  which  may  lodge  between  the  in- 
terltices  of  the  mufcles,  after  violent  {trains  of  the  flioul- 
der;  alfo  in  difeharging  fuch  vicious,  or  {harp  fluids,  as 
are  thrown  on  the  membranes,  and  occafion  thofe  flying 
pains  and  lamenefl'es,  which  we  find  are  often  removed 
by  this  local  remedy.”  Bartlet' s  Farriery ,  page  220. 

R.OWEN,  or  Rowet,  winter-grafs. 

ROWTY,  over-rank,  too  ftrong. 
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RUDDLE,  a  fort  of  red  earth,  of  a  lax  texture,  and 
very  eafily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts 
of  England,  efpecially  in  Derbyfliire  ;  and  is  much  ufed 
in  marking  fheep. 

HUNCHES,  charlock  when  dry  and  withered. 

RUNNEL,  pollard  wood. 

RUNNET,  the  acid  juice  found  in  the  ftomachs  of 
calves,  that  have  fed  on  nothing  but  milk,  and  are  killed 
before  the  digeftion  is  perfect.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  liquor 
made  by  fteeping  of  the  ftomach  of  a  calf  in  hot  water. 
The  latter  is  the  runnet  ufed  in  making  cheefe,  &c. 

RUNNING-THRUSH,  or  Frush,  is  an  impoft- 
hume  that  fometimes  gathers  in  a  horfe’s  frog  ;  or  a  fcabby 
and  ulcerous  difpofition,  which  fometimes  caufes  it  to  fall 
off. 

When  this  difeharge  is  natural  the  feet  fhould  be  kept 
clean,  but  no  drying  waflies  made  ufe  of,  it  being  thought 
as  unlafeto  repel  fomeof  thefe  difcharges,  as  to  cure  fome 
fweaty  feet. 

When  an  impofthume,  or  gathering  appears,  the  fafeft 
way  is  to  pare  out  the  hard  part  of  the  frog,  or  whatever 
appears  rotten  ;  and  wafh  the  bottom  of  the  foot  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  old  chamberlye  ;  this  is  the  fafeft 
and  beft  way  of  treating  them.  But  when  a  horfe  has 
been  neglected,  and  there  is  a  ftrong  flux  to  the  part,  it 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  canker,  to  prevent  which,  ufe' 
the  following : 

Take  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar,  of  each  two 
ounces,  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  aloes  one  ounce  ; 
EEgyptiacum  half  an  ounce ;  mix  together. 

Bathe  the  thrufh  with  this,  wherever  there  appears  a 
more  than  ordinary  moifture,  and  lay  over  the  ulcer  a  little 
tow  dipped  in  the  fame.  The  purges  and  diuretics  re¬ 
commended  in  the  greafe,  fhould  be  given  at  this  time,  to 
prevent  tbe  inconveniencies  that  the  drying  up  thefe  dif¬ 
charges  frequently  occafion.  See  tbe  article  Canker. 
Bari  let’s  Farriery ,  page  312. 

RUNT,  a  name  given  to  the  fmall  black  cattle  brought 
out  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Runt,  is  alio  an  epithet  applied  to  feveral  fpecies  of 
pigeons;  as  the  Leghorn,  Spanifh,  and  Friefland runt,  &c. 

The  Leghorn  runt  is  a  ftately  large  pigeon,  feven  inches 
or  better  in  the  legs,  clofe  feathered  and  faft-flefhed,  ex¬ 
tremely  broad-breafted,  and  very  fhort  in  the  back.  He 
carries  his  tail,  when  he  walks,  fomewhat  turned  up  like 
a  duck’s  ;  his  neck  is  longer  than  any  other  pigeon’s,  and 
he  carries  it  bending  like  a  goofe  or  fwan.  He  is  goofe- 
headed,  and  his  eye  lies  hollow  in  his*head,  with  a  thin 
fkin  round  it,  like  that  of  the  Dutch  tumbler.  His  beak 
is  very  fhort  for  fo  large  a  bird,  and  has  a  fmall  wattle  on 
it,  and  the  upper  chap  falls  a  little  over.  It  is  a  very  va¬ 
luable  pigeon,  but  is  tender,  and  requires  care. 

The  Spanilh  runt  is  the  longeft-bodied  of  all  the  pi¬ 
geons  ;  it  is  fhort-legged  and  loofe-feathered,  and  does  not 
walk  fo  upright  as  the  Leghorn  runt.  Thefe  are  of  a 
great  variety  of  colours,  but  are  apt  to  have  accidents  in 
fitting,  from  their  fitting  too  heavy,  and  often  breaking 
their  eggs. 

The  Friefland  runt  is  a  large  pigeon,  and  has  all  its  fea¬ 
thers  reverted,  or  looking  as  if  placed  the  wrong  way. 

The  Roman  runt  is  a  pigeon  of  the  fame  general  make 
with  the  common  kind,  but  fo  large  and  heavy  that  it  can 
hardly  fly. 
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The  Smyrna  runt  is  middle-fizcd,  and  is  feather-footed, 
and  that  to  fuch  %  degree  fometimes,  as  to  look  as  if  there 
were  wings  upon  the  foot ;  the  feathers  of  thefe  are  fome¬ 
times  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  often  pull  the  eggs  and 
young  out  of  the  nefts.  The  common  runt  is  the  com¬ 
mon  blue  pigeon  kept  for  the  table,  and  known  to  every 
body.  Moore’s  Columbarian. 

RUPTURE,  a  preternatural  eruption  of  the  guts  or 
caul. 

In  regard  to  ruptures,  though  they  are  generally  divided 
into  particular  dalles,  we  lliall  onlyobferve,  that  by  vio¬ 
lent  efforts  of  the  horfe,  or  other  accidents,  the  guts  or 
caul  may  be  forced  between  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  at  the 
navel,  and  thro’  the  rings  of  the  mufcles  into  the  ferotum 
or  cod.  The  fwellings  are  generally  about  the  fize  of  a 
man’s  fift,  fometimes  much  larger,  delcending  to  the 
very  hock ;  they  are  frequently  foft,  and  yield  to  the 
preflure  of  the  hand,  when  they  will  return  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  belly  with  a  rumbling  noife  ;  and  in  moft  the 
vacuity  may  be  felt,  through  which  they  palled. 

On  their  firft  appearance,  endeavours  Ihould  be  made  to 
return  them  by  the  hand  ;  but  if  the  fwdling  fhould  be 
hard  and  painful,  in  order  to  relieve  the  ftri£ture,  and  re¬ 
lax  the  parts,  through  which  the  gut  or  caul  has  palled, 
let  a  large  quantity  of  blood  be  immediately  taken  away, 
and  the  part  fomented  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  applying 
over  it  a  poultice  made  with  oatmeal,  oil  and  vinegar, 
which  fhould  be  continued  till  the  fwelling  grows  foft  and 
eafier,  or  the  gut  is  returned.  In  the  mean  time  it  would 
be  proper  to  throw  up  emollient  oily  glyfters  twice  a  day, 
and  to  let  the  horfe’s  chief  diet  be  boiled  barley,  fealded 
malt,  or  bran. 

Should  the  fwelling  afterwards  return,  wre  apprehend 
the  reftringent  applications  ufually  recommended  on  thefe 
occafions,  will  avail  little  without  a  fufpenfory  bandage  ; 
fo  that  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  that  art  is  chiefly  to  be 
relied  on,  for  any  future  afliftance  ;  though  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  with  moderate  feeding,  and  gentle  exercife, 
fome  horfes  have  continued  to  be  very  ufeful  under  this 
complaint.  B  art  let’ s  Farriery ,  page  334. 

RUSH,  the  name  of  a  well  known  plant,  too  common 
in  wet  lands. 

Rufhes  always  intimate  a  good  foil ;  and  may  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  lime,  even  after  it  has  been  flaked,  by  fea-coal 
afhes,  and  by  draining  the  land. 

RUST,  a  diftemper  incident  to  corn,  and  generally 
called  mildew.  See  tbe  article  Mildew. 

RYE,  a  fpecies  of  corn  greatly  cultivated  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England. 

Mr.  Miller  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  rye  fown  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  of  the  fame  fpecies,  though  diftinguifhed  by  far¬ 
mers  into  two  varieties  of  winter  and  fpring  rye,  as  he  has 
not  been  able,  by  the  moft  fedulous  experience,  to  find 
any  difference. 

The  winter  rye,  which  has  the  largeft  grain,  is  what 
the  generality  of  farmers  cultivate.  It  is  ufually  fown  in 
autumn,  or  at  the  lame  time  as  wheat ;  and  in  many  of 
our  northern  countries,  as  well  as  in  Wales,  they  arc  often 
mixed  and  fown  together;  tho’  as  Mr.  Miller  rightly  ob- 
ferves,  this  mull  be  very  bad  hufbandry,  becaufe  the  rye 
will  always  ripen  fooner  than  the  wheat ;  fo  that  if  the 
latter  be  fullered  to  Hand  till  fully  ripe,  the  grain  of  the 
former  will  Hied  ;  nor  can  this  be  pra£tifed  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  accuftomed  to  eat  rye-bread  :  for  though  fome 
account  it  good  when  mixed,  it  is  fo  very  clammy  that 
3  O  few 
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few  who  have  been  ufed  to  wheaten  bread  will  ever  re- 
lidi  it. 

llye  is  generally  fown  on  poor,  lime-ftone,  dry,  gravel¬ 
ly,  or  fandy  foils,  where  wheat  will  not  thrive,  and  in 
fuch  places  it  does  very  well.  The  ground  diould  be  dry 
when  it  is  fown  :  for  if  much  rain  falls,  even  after  the 
lowing,  before  the  rye  is  come  up,  it  often  rots  in  the 
earth.  It  indeed  riles  in  a  much  Ihorter  time  than  wheat. 

When  fown  upon  light  land,  it  ripens  much  earlier  than 
a  cold  It  iff  ground,  and  by  continuing  to  fow  it  in  fuch  a 
foil  during  two  or  three  years,  it  will  be  forwarded  fo 
much  as  to  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  that  which  has  been 
long  railed  upon  Itrong  cold  ground.  For  this  reafon, 
thole  who  are  obliged  to  fow  rye  toward  fpring,  generally 
provide  themfelves  with  this  early  feed.  A  little  fprinkling 
of  dung  or  mud,  though  it  be  but  half  the  quantity  com¬ 
monly  ufed  for  other  corn  land,  will,  if  laid  upon  the  rye 
ground,  greatly  advance  the  crop.  The  ufual  allowance 
is  two  bulhels  of  feed  to  a  datute  acre,  or,  if  it  be  new 
broke  up  ground,  or  landfubjedt  to  worms,  about  a  peck 
more  ;  and  the  produce  commonly  is  about  twenty  bulhels 
upon  an  acre. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1699,  which  was  uncom¬ 
monly  dry,  Mr.  Mortimer  reckoned  ninety  grains  apiece 
in.feveral  ears  of  rye. 

The  fmall  rye  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  about  the 
fame  time  as  oats,  and  ufually  ripens  as  loon  as  the  other 
fort:  but  if  the  feafon  prove  wet,  it  is  apt  to  run  much  to 
draw,  and  the  grain  is  generally  lighter  than  the  other. 
The  chief  ufe  of  this  fort  is  to  re-fow  lands  where  the  au¬ 
tumnal  crop  has  failed. 

This  corn  is  ripe  when  its  Itraw  turns  yellow,  its  ear 
hangs,  and  its  grain  is  hard.  It  is  not  very  apt  to  died  ; 
and  therefore,  if  it  be  wTeedy  (though  this  ought  never  to 
be  the  cafe  with  any  corn)  it-  lhould  be  let  lie  upon  the 
ground,  or  gavel,  as  fome  call  it,  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  it  is  cut,  if  the  weeds  do  not  dry  fooner,  before  it 
be  bound  up  ;  for  otherwife  thofe  weeds  will  give  in  the 
barn,  make  the  rye  not  thradi  well,  and  render  it  mufty. 
But  as  this  grain  will  grow  in  the  ear  fooner  than  any 
ether,  if  it  be  wet,  particular  care  mud  be  taken,  efpe- 
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three  days,  and  lay  the  ears  upon  the  dubblc,  as  high 
above  the  ground  as  can  be.  This  will  help  to  preferve  it 
from  hurtful  moifture:  but  if  it  be  cut  in  perfe£Uy  dry 
weather,  and  without  weeds,  it  may  be  houfed  as  it  is 
reaped. 

The  general  ufe  of  rye  is  for  bread,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  wheat,  in  which  date  it  is  called  meflin  corn. 
It  alfo  yields  a  drong  fpirit  when  diddled  ;  and,  if  lowed 
only  for  d t  elling  of  land,  is  of  vadferviceto  the  ground 
where  it  is  plowed  in  green  and  fucculent.  The  truly 
worthy,  and  reverend  Dr.  Eliot  informs  us,  that  he  has 
not  only  been  told,  but  knows  by  his  own  obfervation, 
that  if  rye  be  fowed  fuccedively  every  year  upon  the  fame 
land,  both  the  crop  and  the  land  will  be  greatly  improved  ; 
infomuch  that  fome  grounds  which  would  yield  but  five 
bulhels  to  the  acre  at  fird  have,  in  time,  afforded  a  crop 
of  fifteen  bulhels  to  the  acre,  without  the  charge  of  dung, 
or  any  manure.  But  it  diould  be  remembered  that  the 
land  fown  by  Dr.  Eliot,  was  newly  broke  up. 

This  plant  is  likewife  fown  in  autumn  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  purpofely  for  green  feed  for  cattle,  particularly  for 
ewes  and  lambs  in  the  fpring,  before  there  is  plenty  of 
grafs.  When  this  is  intended,  the  rye  diould  be  fown 
early,  that  it  may  have  drength  to  furnilh  early  fodder. 
In  this  light,  it  fupplies  the  want  of  turnips  where  they 
have  failed,  or  where  their  feafon  is  over  :  lo  that,  in  fuch, 
cafes,  it  is  very  good  hulbandry  to  fow  the  land  with  rye,, 
efpecially  where  there  are  flocks  of  fheep,  which  cannot 
be  well  fupported  without  green  food  early  in  the  fpring.. 
The  farmer  who  has  many  dieep  diould  confider,  that 
turnips  are  always  a  very  precarious  crop  ;  and  therefore 
he  diould,  be  fide  fowing  fome  places  with  cole-feed,  in 
order  to  have  green  fodder,  fow  rye  in  others,  to  guard 
againdaccidents.  If  fome  of  the  ground  fowed  late  with 
turnips,  which  have  failed,  be  fown  in  the  autumn  with 
rye,  he  will  find  it  turn  to  good  account.  To  have  green 
fodder  for  cattle  in.  April,  which  is  the  fcarced  time  of  all 
the  year,  fome  fpiit  the  ridges  of  their  wheat-dubble,  and. 
fow  them  with  rye,  allowing  about  a  bufhel  to  an  acre> 
which  they  harrow  in,  and  feed  about  April,  or  when, 
they  want  it ;  and  in  May  they  plough  it  up  for  a  fallow,. 
BYE-GRASS.  See  the  article  Ray-Grass.. 
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SAFFRON,  a  genus  of  plants  with  narrow  grafs- 
like  leaves,  which  have  a  white  line  running  along 
the  middle:  the  Italic  is  fhort  and  undivided,  and 
bears  on  the  top  a  purplifh  blue  flower,  deeply  cut  into 
fegments:  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  arifes,  among  the 
ftamina,  a  whitifh  pidil,  divided  at  the  top  into  three 
chives  or  flefny  filaments,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
flender  and  pale  coloured,  the  upper  broader,  of  a  deep 
orange  red,  and  very  finely  indented  about  the  fides:  thefe 
filaments,  carefully  picked,  and  prefied  together  into  cakes, 
are  the  fafl'ron  of  the  fhops.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  autumn. 

As  faffron  grows  at  prefent  mofl  plentifully  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  and  has  grown  formerly  in  feveral  other 
counties  of  England,  the  method  of  culture  does  not,  I 
believe,  vary  much  in  any  of  them  ;  and  therefore  I 
judge  it  fuflicient  to  fet  down  here  the  obfervations 
which  I  employed  proper  perfons,  in  different  feafons  to 
make,  in  the  years  1723,  1724,  1725,  and  1728,  up 
and  down  all  that  large  tract  of  ground  that  lies  between 
Saffron -Walden  and  Cambridge,  in  a  circle  of  about  ten 
miles  diameter. 

In  that  county  faffron  has  mofl  been  cultivated ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  reafonably  be  expected,  that  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  than  they 
are  any  where  elfe. 

I  Avail  begin  with  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the 
ground :  the  greated  part  of  the  tra&  already  mentioned 
is  an  open  level  country,  with  few  inclofures  ;  and  the 
cudom  there  is,  as  in  mofl  other  places,  to  crop  two  years, 
and  let  the  land  lie  fallow  the  third.  Saffron  is  always 
planted  upon  fallow  ground,  and,  all  other  things  being 
alike,  they  prefer  that  which  has  borne  barley  the  year 
before. 

The  faffron  grounds  are  feldom  above  three  acres,  or 
lefs  than  one;  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  thing  they 
have  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil  not 
poor,  nor  a  very  fiiff  clay,  but  temperate  dry  mould,  fuch 
as  commonly  lies  upon  chalk,  and  is  of  an  hazel-colour ; 
though,  if  every  thing  elfe  anfwers,  the  colour  of  the 
mould  is  pretty  much  neglected. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of  about  Lady-day,  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  it  mull  be  carefully  plowed,  the 
furrows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together,  and  deeper,  if 
the  foil  will  allow  it,  than  it  is  done  for  any  kind  of  corn; 
and,  accordingly,  the  charge  is  better. 

About  five  weeks  after,  during  any  time  in  the  month 
of  May,  they  lay  between  twenty  and  thirty  loads  of  dung 
-upon  each  acre;  and,  having  fpread  it  with  great  care, 
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they  plow  it  in  as  before ;  the  fhorted  rotten  dung  is  the 
bell ;  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the  conveniency  of 
making  it,  fpare  no  pains  to  make  it  good,  being  fure  of 
a  proportionable  price  for  it.  About  Midfummer  they 
plow  a  third  time,  and,  between  every  fixteen  feet  and  a 
half  or  pole  in  breadth,  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  or 
trench,  which  ferves  both  as  a  boundary  to  the  feveral 
parcels,  when  there  are  feveral  proprietors  to  one  inclo- 
fure,  and  to  throw  the  weeds  in  at  the  proper  feafon. 

To  this  head  likewife  belongs  the  fencing  of  the  grounds, 
becaufe  moA  commonly,  though  not  always,  that  is  done 
before  they  plant.  The  fences  confid  of  what  they  call 
dead  hedges,  or  hurdles,  to  keep  out  not  only  cattle  of  all 
forts,  but  efpecially  hares,  which  would  otherwife  feed  on 
the  faffron  leaves  during  the  winter. 

About  the  weather  we  need  only  obferve,  that  the  hot¬ 
ted  fummers  are  certainly  the  bed:  and  therewith,  if 
there  be  gentle  fhowers  from  time  to  time,  they  can  hardly 
mifs  of  a  plentiful  crop,  if  the  extreme  cold,  fnow,  or 
rain  of  the  foregoing  winter  have  not  prejudiced  the 
heads. 

The  next  general  part  of  the  culture  of  faffron,  is  plant¬ 
ing  or  fetting  the  roots:  the  only  indrument  ufed  for  which 
is  a  narrow  fpade,  commonly  termed  a  fpit-fliovel. 

The  time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  July,  a  little 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  weather  anfwers.  The 
'method  is  this :  one  man  with  his  fpit-fliovel  arifes  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it  before 
him  about  fix  or  more  inches ;  two  perfons,  generally  wo¬ 
men,  following  with  heads,  place  them  in  the  farthed 
edge  of  the  trench  he  makes,  at  three  inches  didance  from 
each  other,  or  thereabouts:  as  foon  as  the  digger  or  fpitter 
has  gone  once  the  breadth  of  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at 
the  other  fide,  and  digging,  as  before,  covers  the  roots 
lad  fet,  and  makes  the  fame  room  for  the  fetters  to  place 
a  new  row,  at  the  fame  diflance  from  the  firfl  as  they  are 
from  one  another :  thus  they  go  on,  till  a  whole  ridge, 
containing  commonly  one  rod,  is  planted;  and  the  only 
nicety  in  digging  is,  to  leave  fome  part  of  the  firft  ftratum 
of  earth  untouched,  to  lie  under  the  roots ;  and,  in  fet¬ 
ting,  to  place  the  roots  diredly  upon  their  bottom. 

What  fort  of  roots  are  to  be  preferred,  fliall  be  fhewn 
under  the  fourth  head  ;  but  it  mud  be  obferved  in  this 
place,  that  formerly,  when  roots  were  very  deaf,  they 
did  not  plant  them  fo  thick  as  they  do  now:  and  that  they 
have  always  fome  regard  to  the  fize  of  the  roots,  placing 
the  larged  at  a  greater  didance  than  the  fmaller  ones. 

The  quantity  of  roots,  planted  in  an  acre,  is  generally 
about  fixteen  quarters,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
3  O  2  bufhcls, 
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bufhcls,  which  according  to  the  di fiances  left  between 
them,  as  before  afligned,  and  fuppofingall  to  be  an  inch 
in  diameter  one  with  another,  ought  to  amount  to 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  and  forty  in  num¬ 
ber. 

From  the  time  that  the  roots  are  planted,  till  aboutthe 
beginning  of  September,  or  fometimes  later,  there  is  no 
more  labour  about  them  ;  but  as  they  then  begin  to  fpire, 
and  are  ready  to  fhew  themfelves  above  ground,  which  is 
known  by  digging  a  few  out  of  the  earth,  the  ground 
mull  be  carefully  pared  with  a  {harp  hoe,  and  the  weeds, 
*kc.  raked  into  the  furrows,  otherwife  they  would  hinder 
the  growth  of  the  plants. 

In  fome  time  after  appear  the  faffron  flowers  ;  and  this 
leads  us  to  the  third  branch  of  our  prefent  method.  The 
flowers  are  gathered  as  Avell  before  as  after  they  are  full 
blown  ;  and  the  moft  proper  time  for  this  is  early  in  the 
morning.  The  owners  of  the  faffron  get  together  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  hands,  who  place  themfelves  in  different 
parts  of  the  field,  pull  off  the  whole  flowers,  and  throw 
handful  by  handful  into  a  bafket,  and  fo  continue  till  all 
the  flowers  are  gathered,  which  happens  commonly  about 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  .  Having  then  carried  home  all  they 
have  got,  they  immediately  fpread  them  upon  a  large  ta¬ 
ble,  and  fall  to  picking  out  the  filamenta  ftyli,  or  drives, 
and  together  with  them  a  pretty  long  proportion  of  the 
flylus  itfelf,  or  firing  to  which  they  are  joined ;  the  refi 
of  the  flower  they  throw  away  as  ufelefs.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  return  into  the  field  again,  whether  it  be  wet  or 
dry,  weather;  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  till  the 
whole  crop  be  gathered. 

The  chives  being  all  picked  out  of  the  flowers,  the  next 
labour  about  them  is  to  dry  them  on  the  kiln.  The  kiln 
is  built  upon  a  thick  plank,  that  it  may  be  removed  from 
place  to  place,  fupported  by  four  Ihort  legs  :  the  outfide 
of  eight  pieces  of  wood  about  three  inches  thick,  in  form 
of  a  quadrangular  frame,  about  twelve  inches  fquare  at 
the  bottom  on  tne  infide,  and  twenty-two  inches  at  top ; 
which  is  likewife  equal  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  it! 

the  forefide  is  left  a  hole  about  eight  inches  fquare, 
^tttd  four  inches  above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire 
is  put  in.  Over  all  the  reft  laths  are  laid  pretty  thick, 
clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  then  are  plaiftered  over  on  both  fides,  as  are 
alfothe  planks  at  bottom  very  thick,  to  ferve  for  an  hearth. 
Over  the  mouth  or  wideftpart  goes  an  hair-cloth,  fixed  to 
the  fides  of  the  kiln  ;  and  likewife  to  two  rollers,  or 
moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turned  by  wedges  or 
ferews,  in  order  to  ftretch  the  cloth.  Inftead  of  the 
hair-cloth,  many  people  now  ufe  a  net  work,  or  iron 
wire,  with  which  it  is  obferved  that  the  faffron  dries 
fooner  and  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel :  but  the  difficulty 
mprefervirrg  the  faffron  from  burning,  makes  the  hair¬ 
cloth  be  preferred  by  the  niceft  judges  in  drying. 

The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  houfe ;  and 
they  begin  by  laying  five,  or  fix  {beets  of  white  paper  on 
the  hair-cloth,  upon  which  they  fpread  the  wet  faffron 
between  two  and  three  inches  thick:  this  they  cover  with 
other  fheets  of  paper,  andoverthefetheylay  a  coarfe  blanket 
five  or  fix  times  doubled;  or,  inftead  thereof  a  canvas 
pillow  filled  with  fb-aw;  and,  after  the  fire  has  been 
lighted  for  fome  time,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  board 
having  a  large  weight  apon  it. 

At  firft:  they  give  it  a  pretty  ftrong  heat,  to  make  the 
chives  fweat,  as  their  expreffion  is  ;  and  in  this,  if  they  ] 
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I  do  not  ufe  a  great  deal  of  care,  they  are  in  danger  of 
{coichmg.and  fo  offpoiling  all  that  is  on  the  kiln. 

When  it  has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they  take 
off  the  board,  blanket,  and  upper  papers,  and  take  the 
laff  i  on  off  from  that  which  lies  next  it;  raifing,  at  the 
ame  time,  the  edges  of  the  cake  with  a  knife;  then, 
aying  on  Lhe.  paper  again,  they  Aide  in  another  board  be¬ 
tween  the  hair-cloth  and  under  papers,  and  turn  both  pa¬ 
pas  and  faffron  upfidedown;  afterwards  covering  them, 
as  above. 

This  fame  heat  is  continued  for  an  hour  longer ;  then 
t  ey  look  on  the  cake  again,  free  it  from  the  papers,  and 
turn  it  :  then. they  cover  it,  and  lay  on  the  weight,  as  be¬ 
fore.  If  nothing  happens  amifs  during  thefe  firft  two  hours, 
t  .ey  leckon  the  danger  to  be  over:  for  they  have  nothing 
more  to  do,  but  to  keep  a  gentle  fire,  and  to  turn  their 
cakes  every  half-hour,  till  thoroughly  dry:  for  the  doing  of 

which  as  it  ought,  there  are  required  full  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  drying  the  layer  of  plump  chives  they  ufe  nothing 
more,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  crop,  when  thefe 
come  to  be  fmaller,  they  fprinkle  the  cake  with  a  little 
fmall  beer,  to  make  it  fweat  as  it  ought  ;  and  they  begin 
now  to  think,  that  ufing  two  linnen  cloths  next  the  cake,, 
inftead  of  two  innermoft  papers,  may  be  of  fome  advan¬ 
tage  in  drying:  but  this  practice  is  followed  as  yet  but  by 
few. 

1  heir  fire  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  fewel  ;  but  that 
which  fmokes  the  leaft  is  beft  ;  and  charcoal,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  is  preferred  to  any  other. 

What  quantity  of  faffron  a  firft  crop  will  produce,  is 
very  uncertain ;  fometimes  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wet  chives 
are  got  from  one  root  ;  fometimes  not  above  one  or  two, 
and  fometimes  not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  ga¬ 
ther  and  dry  it.  But  this  is  always  to  be  obferved,  that  a- 
bout  five  pounds  of  wet  faffron  go  to  make  one  pound  of 
dry,  for  the  firft  three  -weeks  of  the  crop  ;  and  fix  pounds 
during  the  laft  week  ;  and,  now  the  heads  are  planted  very 
thick,  twro  pounds  of  dried  faffron  may,  at  a  medium,  be 
allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  firft  crop,  and  twenty-four 
pounds  for  the  two  remaining ;  the  third  being  confidera- 
bly  larger  than  thefecond. 

In  order  to  obtain  thefe,  there  is  only  a  repetition  to  be 
made  every  year  of  the  labour  of  hoeing,  gathering,  pick¬ 
ing,  and  drying,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  fet  down, 
without  the  addition  of  any  thing  new  ;  except  that  they 
Jet  cattle  into  the  field,  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  to 
feed  upon  the  weeds  ;  or,  perhaps,  mow  them  for  the 
fame  ufe. 

About  the  Midfummer  after  the  third  crop  is  gathered, 
the  roots  muft  all  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  :  the 
management  requifite  for  which  is  the  fourth  thing  to  be 
treated  of.  To  take  up  the  faffron  heads,  or  break  up  the 
ground,  as  the  term  is,  they  fometimes  plough  it,  fome¬ 
times  ufe  a  forked  kind  of  hoe,  called  a  pattock,  and 
then  the  ground  is  harrowed  once  or  twice  over  ;  during 
all  which  time  of  ploughing  or  digging,  and  harrowing, 
fifteen  or  more  people  will  find  work  enough  to  follow 
and  gather  the  heads,  as  they  are  turned  up. 

They  are  next  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe  in  facks, 
and  there  cleaned  and  raifed  :  this  labour  confifts  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  roots  thoroughly  from  earth,  and  from  the  remains 
of  old  roots,  old  involucra,  and  excrefcences  ;  and  thus 
they  become  fit  to  be  planted  in  new  ground  immediately, 
or  to  be  kept  for  fome  time,  without  danger  of  fpoiling. 

the 
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The  quantity  of  roots  taken  up,  in  proportion  to  thofe 
which  were  planted,  is  uncertain;  but,  at  a  medium,  it 
may  be  faid,  that,  allowing  for  all  the  accidents  which 
happen  to  them  in  the  ground,  and  in  breaking  up  from 
each  acre,  may  be  had  twenty-four  quarters  of  clean  roots, 
all  fit  to  be  planted. 

The  owners  are  fure  to  chufe  for  their  own  ufe  the 
largeH;,  plumped,  and  fatted  roots  ;  but  do  lead  of  all 
approve  the  longed-pointed  ones,  which  they  call  fpickets, 
or  fpickards  ;  for  very  fmall  round  or  flat  roots  are  fome- 
times  obferved  to  flower.  This  is  the  whole  culture  of 
fa  dr  on  in  the  county  abovementioned  ;  and  we  have  only 
now  to  con fi der  the  charges  and  profits  which  may  be 
fuppofed,  one  year  with  another,  to  attend  that  branch  of 
agriculture ;  and  of  thefe  I  have  drawn  up  the  following 
computation  for  one  acre  of  ground,  according  to  the 
price  of  labour  in  this  county. 

1.  S.  d. 

Rent  for  three  years 
Ploughing  for  three  years 
Dunging 
Hedging 

Spitting  and  fetting  the  beads 
Weeding  or  paring  the  ground 
Gathering  and  picking  the  flowers 
Drying  the  flowers 

In  Aruments  of  labour  for  three  years,  with  the  7  Q  JQ  Q 

kiln,  about  .  ^ 

Plowing  the  ground  once,  and  harrowing  twice  o  1 2  o 
Gathering  the  faffron  heads  i  oo  o 

Raifing  the  heads  -  1  12 


3  oo  o 
o  18  o 
3  12  o 

i  16  o 

I  12  0 

I  04  0 

6100 
I  06  0 


Total  charge 


23  120 


'Phis  calculation  is  made  upon  fuppofition,  than  an  acre 
of  "round  yields  twenty-fix  pounds  of  net  faflron  in  three 
years ;  which  I  dated  only  as  a  mean  quantity  between  the 
"reate d  and  die  lead  ;  and  therefore  the  price  of  faffron 
mud  be  judged  accordingly  ;  which  I  think  cannot  be 
done  better  than  by  fixing  it  at  thirty  findings  per  pound  ; 
fince,  in  plentiful  years,  it  is  fold  at  twenty,  and  is  fome- 
times  worth  three  or  four  pounds  :  at  this  rate,  twenty- 
fix  pounds  of  faffron  are  worth  thirty-nine  pounds  :  and 
the  net  profits  of  an  acre  of  ground,  producing  faflron, 
will,  in  three  years,  amount  to  fifteen  pounds  thirteen 
findings,  or  about  five  pounds  four  drillings  yearly. 

This,  I  fay,  may  be  reckoned  the  net  profit  of  an  acre 
of  faffron,  fuppofing  that  ad  the  labour  were  to  be  hired 
for  ready  money:  but,  as  the  planter  and  family  do  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  work  themlelves,  fome  of  this  ex¬ 
pence  is  faved :  that  is,  by  planting  faffron,  he  may  not 
only  reafonably  expert  clear  about  five  pounds  yearly  per 
acre,  but  alfo  to  maintain  himfelf  and  family  for  fome 
part  of  each  year :  and  it  is  upon  this  fuppofition  only, 
that  the  refult  of  other  computations  can  be  faid  to  have 
any  tolerable  degree  of  exartnefs ;  but  the  calculations 
themfelves  are  undoubtedly  very  inaccurate. 

I  have  faid  nothing  here  concerning  the  charge  in  buy¬ 
ing,  or  profits  in  felling  the  faffron  heads  ;  becaufe,  in 
many  large  trarts  of  ground,  thefe  mud  at  lengtn  balance 
one  another,  while  the  quantity  of  ground  planted  yeaily 
continues  the  fame ;  which  has  been  pretty  much  the 
cafe  for  feveral  years  pad,  Philofopbical  J ranfafttom. 
Numb.  405. 
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SAINTFOIN,  or  Sainfoin,  the  name  given  by  the 
French,  and  continued  by  us  to  a  fpecies  of  plant,  fre- 
quently  ufed  for  the  food  of  cattle,  either  frefh  or  dried; 
it  is  called  holy-hay,  or  wholefome  hay,  from  its  excellent 
nutritive  quality,  1  he  dalks  of  the  plant  are  commonly 
about  two  feet  long,  but  they  grow  fometimes  to  five  or 
fix  feet,  and  it  has  tufts  of  red  flowers  of  three,  four,  or 

five  inches  in  length.  .  . 

This  plant  will  make  a  forty  times  greater  mcreaie  m  • 
poor  ground  than  the  common  turf  ;  and  this  is  ow  mg  to 
its  having  a  long  perpendicular  root,  of  that  kind,  called 
tap  roots,  which  finks  to  a  great  depth  to  attrac  its 
nourifhment.  The  length  of  this  root  is  fcarce  to  be  cre¬ 
dited  by  any  but  thofe  who  have  feen  it;  it  is  frequently 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  to  the  length  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet,  but  it  is  faifi  to  be  often  thirty  feet  or  more  in 

length.  .  . 

The  farmers  have  a  general  opinion,  that  this  plant 

never  fucceeds  well  in  any  land,  where  there  is  not  an  un¬ 
der  dratum  of  done,  or  chalk,  or  fome  other  hard  mat¬ 
ter,  todop  its  running;  but  that  otherwife  it  fpends  ltlelt 
in  root,  and  comes  to  nothing  above  ground.  Inis  is  an 
error  too  grofs  to  need  much  refutation.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  roots  being  to  plants  what  the  domach  and  guts 
are  to  animals,  the  more  and  larger  roots  any  p  ant 
has,  the  more  nourifliment  it  receives,  and  the  better  it 

thrives.  , 

Saintfoin  always  fucceeds  where  its  roots  run  deep,  and 
the  bed  crops  of  all  are  produced  upon  lands  where  there 
is  no  hard  under  foil  to  obdrurt  their  pafiage.  An  under 
foil  of  clay  may  kill  the  plants,  by  retaining  the  water,  and 

chilling  and  rotting  their  roots. 

The  long  root  of  faintfoin  has,  near  the  furface,  many 
horizontal  roots  iffuing  from  it,  which  extend  themfe  \  es 
every  way  ;  there  are  of  the  fame  kind  all  the  way  dcJwn, 
as  the  roots  go,  but  they  grow  diorter  and  fliorter  all  t  e 
way.  Any  dryland  may  be  made  to  produce  this  valua¬ 
ble  and  ufeful  plant,  though  it  be  ever  fo  poor,  but  the 
riched  and  bed  land  will  produce  the  bed  crops  of  it. 
The  bed  way  of  fowing  it  is  by  drilling  ;  but  the  earth 
mud  be  very  well  prepared,  and  the  feed  well  ordered,  or 
elfe  very  little  of  it  will  grow.  The  heads  of  thefe  feeds 
are  fo  large,  and  their  necks  fo  weak,  that,  if  they  be 
much  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  they  are  not  able  to 
rife  through  the  incumbent  mould  ;  and,  if  they  are  not 
covered,  they  will  be  malted,  as  the  farmers  exprefs  it  , 
that  is,  it  will  fend  out  its  roots  while  it  lies  above-ground, 
and  be  killed  by  the  air;  and  whether  the  farmer  plants 
bad  feed  that  will  not  grow,  or  good  feed  that  is  buried  or 
malted,  the  event  will  be  the  fame.  The  ground  will  be 
underdocked  with  plants.  A  budiel  of  feed  to  an  acre  of 
land  is  full  twenty  feeds  to  each  fquare  foot  of  land  ;  but, 
as  there  is  fome  difference  in  the  largenefs  of  the  feeds, 
there  is  no  abfolute  certainty  as  to  this  calculation.  .  I  he 
word  feafons  for  planting  are  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  the  drought  of  dimmer  ;  the  bed  is  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring  ;  and  it  is  alfo  dronged  when  planted  alone, 
and  is  not  fown  together  with  corn,  as  is  the  practice  of 
fome  farmers.  If  barley,  oats,  or  any  other  corn,  fown 
with  the  faintfoin,  happen  to  be  lodged  afterwards,  it 
kills  the  young  faintfoin.  If  it  be  planted  with  any  otner 
corn,  it  is  bed  done  by  drilling  in  the horfe-hoeing  way  ; 
in  this  cafe  it  is  not  much  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  lodging 
of  the  corn,  as  the  drilled  corn  feldom  falls  at  all,  am  , 
when  it  does,  never  falls  fo  low  as  the  fown  corn. 


The 
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The  quantity  of  feed  to  be  drilled  upon  an  acre  of  land 
will  depend  wholly  upon  the  goodnefs  of  it ;  for  there  is 
fome  feed  of  which  not  one  in  ten  will  ftrike,  whereas  in 

food  feed  not  one  in  twenty  will  fail.  The  method  of 
nowing  the  goodnefs,  is,  by  fowing  a  certain  number  of 
the  feeds,  and  feeing  how  many  plants  are  produced  by 
them.  The  external  figns  of  the  feeds  being  good  are, 
that  the  hulk  is  of  a  bright  colour,  and  the  kernel  plump, 
of  a  light  grey  or  blue  colour,  and  fometimes  of  a  fhining 
black.  The  feed  may  be  good,  though  the  hulk  be  black, 
as  that  is  owing  fometimes  to  the  letting  it  receive  the  wet 
in  the  field,  not  to  its  being  half  rotted  in  the  heap. 

If  the  kernel  be  cut  a-crofs,  and  appear  greenifh  and 
frefh,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  it  is  good.  If  it  be  of  a 
yellowilh  colour,  and  friable,  and  look  thin  and  pitted, 
they  are  bad  figns.  The  quantity  of  feeds  allowed  to  the 
acre  in  the  drill  way  is  much  lefs  than  that  by  fowing,  and 
is  to  be  computed  according  to  the  number  of  plants  that 
are  to  be  allowed  in  that  fpace,  allowing  for  the  common 
cafualties.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  be  exa<ft  in  this  calcula¬ 
tion,  or  to  fay  whether  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  plants 
are  to  be  allowed  to  a  fquare  perch  ;  neither  is  it  poflible 
to  know  beforehand  the  precife  number  of  plants  that  may 
live  out  of  thofe  that  come  up  ;  for  fometimes  the  grub 
takes  them  when  they  have  only  the  two  firft  leaves,  and 
the  crop  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  this  means.  Four  gal¬ 
lons  of  good  feed  to  an  acre  of  land  will  cover  it  with 
plants,  when  judicioufly  managed. 

Single  plants  of  faintfoin  make  the  greateft  crops  ;  but 
the  farmers,  in  general,  plant  them  fo  clofe,  that  they 
ftarve  one  another.  The  fingle  plants  always  run  the 
deepeft,  and  thofe  which  do  fo  will  always  draw  moft 
nourifhment.  The  plants  which  Hand  crowded  ftarve  one 
another,  and  often  die  after  a  few  years  ;  but  the  fingle 
ones  grow  to  a  vail  bignefs,  and  are  every  year  better  and 
better. 

The  beft  way  to  calculate  how  many  plants  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  a  perch,  is  to  compute  how  much  hay  each  fingle 
large  plant  will  produce  ;  for,  if  kept  fingle,  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  they  will  all  be  large  ones.  Without  culture, 
thefe  plants  never  arrive  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  fize  that 
they  do  with  it.  The  hay  of  a  large  fingle  cultivated 
plant  will  weigh  more  than  half  a  pound,  a  hundred 
and  twelve  plants  upon  a  fquare  perch,  weighing  but  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  a  piece,  one  with  another,  amount  to 
two  tons  to  an  acre.  If  faintfoin  be  planted  on  fome  forts 
of  land  early  in  the  fpring  and  hoed,  it  will  fometimes 
produce  a  ciop  the  following  fummer  ;  in  a  garden  the 
feeds  fown  in  February  will  yield  plants  of  two  feet  high 
that  will  nower  in  the  month  of  June  following ;  and, 
though  March  befrofly,  the  young  plants  feldom  fuffer  by 
it.  Inis  fhews,  that  this  plant  is  naturally  a  quick 
grower  ;  but  the  farmers  ufually  plant  it  on  poor  or  cold 
land,  and  give  it  too  little  culture,  which  make  it  back¬ 
ward,  and  flow  of  growth  with  them.  The  poor  land, 
ufually  allotted  to  this  plant,  alfo  makes  it  generally  yield 
but  one  ciop  a  year,  but  on  a  rich  land  it  will  yield  two 
very  good  crops  annually,  with  a  moderate  fhare  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  management. 

The  farmer  who  expeds  to  make  a  profit  of  this  plant 
rnufl;  not  exped  a  good  crop  the  firft  year.  Nothing  is  fo 
injurious  to  faintfoin  as  its  Handing  too  thick;  if  it  be 
fow  n  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the  ground  the  firft  fummer,  the 
plants  will  ftarve  one  another  for  ever  after  ;  but,  if  the 
owner  will  be  content  to  place  them  fo  thinly  as  to  have 
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but  a  fmall  crop  the  firft  year,  they  will  increafe  prodigi- 
e7^ry  fucceeding  crop  will  be  better  and  better. 
When  faintfoin  is  well  hoed,  it  will  grow  as  much  in  a 
fortnight  as  it  would  otherwise  do  in  fix  weeks  ;  and  this 
quick  glowing  is  of  advantage  to  it  every  way,  not  only 
making  the  plants  large,  but  of  better  nouriftiment  to  the 
cattle,  whether  they  are  eaten  green  or  made  into  hay. 

I  he  proper  diftance  to  drill  this  plant  for  the  horfe- 
hoeing  hufbandry  is  at  double  rows  with  eight  inch  parti¬ 
tions  between  them,  and  thirty  inch  intervals  between 
every  two  and  two.  Thefe  intervals  need  only  be  hoed 
alternately, ^  leaving  every  other  interval  for  making  the 
ay  on.  1  his  method  of  hoeing  is  of  vaft  advantage,  and 
pooi  land  by  means  of  it  will  always  produce  two  crops  a 
year.  The  land  is  always  to  be  perfedly  cleared  of  grafs 
befoie  the  fowing  the  faintfoin,  and  the  lumps  of  earth 
carefully  broken.  But  no  harrowing  is  to  be  allowed  after 
it  is  drilled,  for  that  would  bury  it ;  and,  it  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  roll  it  at  all,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  barley,  when 
they  are  fown  together ;  and  when  that  is  done,  it  flhould 
be  with  a  light  roller,  and  in  dry  weather.  This  ftiould 
be  dorm  length  wife  of  the  rows,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  drill¬ 
ed  ;  if  it  be  not  done  at  this  time,  it  is  beft  to  ftay  three 
weeks  before  it  is  done,  that  the  necks  of  the  young  faint- 
fom  may  not  be  broken.  k 

No  cattle  are  to  be  fuffered  to  come  in  the  firft  winter 
upon  the  faintfoin,  after  the  corn  is  out,  among  which  it 
was  fown.  Their  feet  would  injure  it  by  treading  the 
ground  hard,  as  much  as  their  mouths  by  cropping  it,  and 
it  would  never  come  to  good.  Sheep  fhould  not  be  fuf- 
ieied  to  come  at  it,  even  the  following  fummer  and  win¬ 
ter.  One  acre  of  drilled  faintfoin,  confidering  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  the  crop,  is  worth 
two  acres  of  fown  faintfoin  on  the  fame  land,  though  the 
expence  of  drilling  be  twenty  times  lefs  than  that  of  fow- 
The  firft  winter  is  the  time  to  lay  on  manure  after 
the  corn  is  reaped  off.  Pot-afhes,  or  the  like,  are  very 
proper,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  them  will  do,  as  there  are 
at  this  time  no  other  plants  to  partake  of  the  benefit,  but 
the  young  crop  has  it  all ;  and  the  young  plants,  being 
thus  made  ftrong  at  firft,  will  continue  fo,  and  be  lone 
the  better  for  it.  . 

It  is  obferved,  however,  that  in  the  drilling  and  horfe- 
hoemg-way  there  is  no  neceflity  for  any  manure  at  all. 
Some  farmers  fow  eight  or  ten  bufliels  of  the  feed  of  faint¬ 
foin  to  an  acre  along  with  their  corn,  with  intent  that  it 
fhould  kill  all  the  other  weeds  ;  but  the  confequence  is, 
that  the  plants  ftand  clofe,  and  ftarve  one  another,  and 
aie  no  Digger  than  where  the  plant  grows  wild  on  the 
hills  in  Calabria,  where  it  is  fo  fmall  and  feemingly  def- 
picable  a  plant,  that  it  feems  a  wonder  that  any  body 
ftiould  be  tempted  to  think  of  cultivating  it :  yet,  when 
rightly  managed,  it  feems  capable. of  being  as  ufeful  a  plant 
as  any  in  the  world.  Where  thefe  plants  ftand  fo  thick, 
they  draw  out  all  the  nourifhment  from  the  ground,  in  a 
few  years,  and  fo  die,  though  manured  ever  fo  carefully. 

Six  or  feven  years  feems  their  greateft  duration  ;  whereas, 
when  the  feed  is  drilled  in,  and  the  plants  are  horfe-hoed, 
they  will  be  as  ftrong  and  vigorous  as  ever,  at  thirty  years 
Handing.  J  ] 

Some  people  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  hus¬ 
bandry,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  cytifus  would  fuc- 
cced  better  with  us  than  the  faintfoin  ;  it  is  probable 
enough  that  it  would  grow  well ;  but  the  labour  of  Peer¬ 
ing  it  would,  with  us,  where  the  pay  of  fervantsis  fo  dear. 


run 
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run  away  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  profits  of  the 
crop. 

Lucerne  is  another  thing  which  many  have  thought  of 
introducing  among  us  in  the  place  of  faintfoin,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  fo  much  care  to  fuit  it  with  a  proper  foil,  that,  what¬ 
ever  are  the  profits  of  it,  it  never  can  be  fo  general  as  faint¬ 
foin.  Tull's  Horfe-hoeing  Hujbandry. 

Saintfoin,  fays  Mr.  Duhamel,  deferves  the  farmer’s  ut- 
moft  attention,  as  one  of  the  moft  profitable  plants  he  can 
cultivate.  It  will  do  on  almoft  any  land ;  and  though 
it  fucceeds  beft  in  good  foils,  yet  it  will  grow  even  on  dry 
barren  fpots,  where  fcarce  any  other  grafs  can  live  ;  pro¬ 
vided  its  roots  be  not  chilled  by  a  cold  clay,  or  other  fub- 
ftance  which  retains  water :  and  it  has  this  farther  advan¬ 
tage,  that  it  may  be  mowed  at  different  degrees  of  ripe- 
nefs,  with  nearly  the  fame  profit. 

1.  It  may  be  mowed  before  it  is  in  bloom,  for  it  is 
then  admirable  food  for  horned  cattle ;  and  when  cut  thus 
early,  it  yields  a  fecond  crop,  which  makes  ample  amends 
for  what  was  loft  by  not  letting  the  firft  come  to  its  full 
growth.  This  early  cutting  is  likewife  attended  with  an¬ 
other  benefit,  which  is,  that  it  purges  cattle,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fummer,  and  thereby  frees  them  from  dif- 
orders  occafioned  by  the  winter’s  cold,  or  dry  food. 

2.  If  the  weather  be  rainy,  the  faintfoin  may  be  left 
Handing  till  it  is  in  bloom ;  when  it  (till  is  excellent  fod¬ 
der  for  cows.  But  care  muft  be  taken  in  making  it  into 
hay,  that  the  flowers  do  not  drop  off,  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  do:  for  cattle  are  fo  fond  of  thefe  flowers,  that  they 
often  induce  them  to  eat  the  reft  of  the  plant. 

3.  If  the  rain  continues,  the  faintfoin  may  be  left  Hand¬ 
ing  till  fome  of  its  feeds  are  formed,  and  the  crop  will 
then  be  the  more  plentiful  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  will  have 
attained  its  full  growth,  but  likewife  becaufe  its  leaves, 
being  more  fubftantial,  diminifh  lefs  in  drying.  It  is  not 
indeed,  then,  quite  fo  fweet  as  before  ;  but  horfes  eat  it 
readily,  becaufe  they  love  to  feel  between  their  teeth  the 
feeds,  which  now  begin  to  be  formed. 

Mr.  Tull  fays  this  fodder  is  fo  excellent,  that  horfes 
need  no  oats  when  they  are  fed  with  it.  He  affirms  that 
be  kept  a  team  of  horfes  with  it  a  whole  year  in  good 
plight,  without  giving  them  any  oats,  though  they  were 
worked  hard  all  the  time.  He  adds,  that  he  fattened 
ftieep  with  it,  in  lefs  time  than  others  which  were  fed 
with  corn.  But  the  hay  of  this  plant  can  never  be  fo  good 
as  when  it  is  cultivated  with  the  horfe-hoe :  for  in  the  com¬ 
mon  hufbandry,  it  blolhoms  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of 
the  ground. 

“  If  the  feafon  continues  rainy,  it  may  be  more  ad- 
vifable  to  let  the  faintfoin  remain  Handing,  than  to  run  the 
hazard  of  having  it  rot  upon  the  ground  :  for  then  the 
feed  will  ripen,  and  nearly  make  up  for  the  lofs  of  the 
fodder ;  not  only  becaufe  it  will  fetch  a  good  price,  but  al- 
fo  becaufe  two  buffiels  of  it  will  go  as  far  in  feeding  of 
horfes,  as  three  buffiels  of  oats;  and  cattle  in  general,  as 
well  as  poultry,  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  of  faintfoin  hay,  cut  before  the 
bloom,  is  Mr.  Tull’s  virgin  hay,  which,  he  fays,  is  the 
belt  beyond  companion,  and  has  not  its  equal,  in  the 
world,  except  lucerne.  He  gives  the  next  place  to  die  fe¬ 
cond  fort,  cut  whilft  in  bloom,  and  fays  that  an  acre  of 
kind  well  cultivated,  may  yield  three  tons  of  this  blof- 
fomed  hay  :  and  he  efteems  the  third  fort,  which  he  calls 
the  full  grown,  many  degrees  inferior  to  cither  of  the 
former  v  diough  it  yields  a  greater  crop,  becaufe  it  has 
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grown  to  its  full  bulk,  and  ffirinks  but  little  in  dry* 
ing- 

Even  the  faintfoin  that  has  yielded  its  feed,’ may  be 
cut  down  and  dried  ;  and  when  other  fodder  is  fcarce, 
this  will  lie  better  food  for  horfes  and  large  cattle,  than 
the  coarfe  hay  of  flowed  meadows,  or  any  kind  of  ftraw. 

The  manner  of  making  faintfoin  hay  is  thus  directed  by 
Mr.  Duhamel. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  the  faintfoin  has  been  mowed,  it 
will  be  dry  on  the  upper  fide,  if  the  weather  be  good.  The 
fwarths,  or  mowed  rows,  ffiould  then  be  turned,  not 
finglv,  but  two  and  two  together  :  for  by  thus  turning 
them  in  pairs,  double  the  fpace  of  ground  is  left  betwixt 
pair  and  pair,  and  this  needs  but  one  raking,  whereas,  if 
the  fwarths  were  turned  fingly,  that  is,  all  the  fame  way, 
the  ground  would  require  as  much  raking  again. 

As  foon  as  both  Tides  of  the  fwarths  are  a  little  dry,  they 
ffiould  be  made  up  into  fmall  cocks,  the  fame  day  they 
are  turned,  if  poffible:  for  when  the  faintfoin  is  in  cock,  a 
lefs  part  of  it  will  be  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  night, 
than  when  it  lies  fcattered  upon  the  field.  The  fun  and 
dew  would  exhauft  almoft  all  its  juices,  in  this  laft  cafe, 
in  lefs  than  a  week’s  time. 

Thefe  little  cocks  of  faintfoin  may  be  fafely  made  into 
large  ones,  without  waiting  for  their  being  fo  thoroughly 
dry  as  thofe  of  common  hay  ought  to  be  before  they  are 
laid  together :  becaufe  common  hay,  by  finking  down, 
clofer,  excludes  the  air  neceffary  for  keeping  it  iweet ;  fo 
that  if  the  weather  prevents  its  being  frequently  ftirred  and 
opened,  it  will  heat,  turn  yellow,  and  be  fpoiled  ;  whereas 
faintfoin,  by  admitting  the  air  more  freely,  becaufe  its  ftalks 
are  lefs  flexible,  will  remain  much  longer  without  any 
danger  of  fermenting. 

Saintfoin  hay  is  never  better  than  when  it  has  been  dried 
by  the  wind  only,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  fun.  A 
little  rain,  or  a  mift,  which  will  turn  common  hay,  clo¬ 
ver,  and  even  lucerne,  black,  will  do  no  hurt  to  faint¬ 
foin,  which  is  not  really  fpoiled,  till  it  rots  upon  the  field. 

If  the  weather  threatens  rain,  and  the  faintfoin  is  not  yet 
dry,  it  may  be  laid  in  cocks,  without  fear  of  its  heating, 
provided  a  large  baiket,  or  buffiy  faggot,  be  fet  up  in 
the  middle  of  each  cock,  where  it  will  ferve  for  a  vent¬ 
hole,  through  which  the  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  hay 
will  tranfpire. 

As  foon  as  all  danger  of  its  heating  is  over,  thefe  cocks 
ffiould  be  made  into  ricks,  and  thatched.  That  which  is 
laid  up  quite  dry,  will  come  out  of  the  rick  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour  :  that  which  has  heated  much  in  the  rick,  will  look 
brown. 

It  requires  fome  experience  to  know  at  what  degree  of 
ripenefs  it  is  beft  to  cut  the  feeded  faintfoin  ;  becaufe  all  its 
feeds  do  not  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  Some  ears  bloffom 
before  others ;  every  ear  begins  bloffoming  at  its  lower 
part,  and  continues  to  blow  gradually  upward,  for  many 
days;  fo  that  before  the  flower  is  gone  off  at  the  top,  the 
feeds  are  almoft.  filled  at  the  bottom.  By  this  means,  if 
the  cutting  he  deferred  till  the  top  feeds  are  quite  ripe,, 
the  lower,  which  are  the  beft,  would  died,  anti  be  loft. 
The  beft  time,  therefore,  to  cut  it,  is  when  the  greateft 
part  of  the  feed  is  well  filled,  the  firft  blown  ripe,  and  the 
iaft  blown  beginning  to  be  full.  The  unripe  feeds  will 
ripen,  after  cutting,,  and  be,  in  all  refpefls,  as  good  as 
thole  that  were  ripe  before.  Some,  for  want  ot  oblerving 
this,  have  fuffered  their  faintfoin  feed  to  Hand- till  all.  of  it 
has  Hied,  and  been  loft  in  cutting.. 
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Saintfoin  fliould  never  be  cut  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
while  the  fun  fliines  out ;  for  then  much,  even  of  the  un¬ 
ripe  feed,  will  fhed  in  mowing.  The  right  time  for  this 
work,  is  the  morning  or  the  evening,  when  the  dew  has 
rendered  the  plants  fupple. 

If  the  weather  is  fine  and  clear,  the  faintfoin  will  foon 
dry  fufficiently  in  the  fwarths,  without  turning  them  ;  but 
if  any  rain  has  fallen,  and  there  is  a  neceffity  for  turning 
them,  it  fhould  be  done  very  gently,  while  they  are  moift, 
.and  not  two  fwarths  together,  as  in  the  other  hay  made  of 
faintfoin  before  it  has  feeded.  If  the  fwarths  are  turned 
with  the  handle  of  the  rake,  it  is  befit  to  raife  up  the 
ear-fides  firft,  and  let  the  flub-fide  reft  on  the  ground 
in  turning :  but  if  it  is  done  with  the  teeth  of  the  rake, 
let  the  ftub-fide  be  lifted  up,  and  the  ears  refted  on  the 
earth. 

If  faintfoin  be  cocked  at  all,  the  fooner  it  is  done,  the 
better  ;  becaufe,  if  the  fwarths  are  dry,  much  of  the  feed 
will  be  loft  in  feparating  them  ;  the  ears  being  entangled 
together.  When  moift,  the  feed  fticks  faft  in  the  ear  ; 
but  when  dry,  it  drops  out  with  the  leaft  touch  or 
(ha  king. 

There  are  two  ways  of  threfliing  it  :  the  one  in  the 
field,  the  other  in  the  barn.  The  firft  cannot  be  done  but 
in  very  fine  weather,  and  while  the  fun  fhines  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day.  The  beft  manner  of  performing  this,  is  to 
have  a  large  (beet  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  for  two 
men  to  threfh  on  with  their  flails,  while  two  others  bring 
them  frefti  fupplies  in  a  fmaller  fheet,  and  two  more  clear 
away  the  hay  that  has  been  threfhed.  The  feed  is  emptied 
out  of  the  larger  fheet,  and  riddled  through  a  large  fieve, 
to  feparate  it  from  the  chaff  and  broken  ftalks  ;  after  which 
it  is  put  into  facks,  and  carried  into  the  barn  to  be  win¬ 
nowed.  Care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  let  the  hay  get  wet, 
becaufe  it  would  then  befpoiled. 

A  very  important,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  difficult 
article,  is  the  keeping  of  the  feed  that  has  been  threfhed 
in  the  field,  without  having  ever  been  wetted.  If  it  be 
winnowed  immediately,  and  only  a  little  of  it  laid  amidft 
a  great  heap,  or  put  into  a  fack,  it  will  ferment  to  fuch  a 
degree,  in  a  few  days,  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  will  lofe 
its  vegetative  quality.  During  that  fermentation,  it  will 
be  very  hot,  and  fmell  four.  Spreading  it  upon  a  barn 
floor,  though  but  feven  or  eight  inches  thick,  will  anfwer 
no  end,  unlefs  it  be  frequently  and  regularly  turned  both 
day  and  night,  until  the  heating  is  over :  but  even  this 
will  not  make  its  colour  keep  fo  bright  as  that  which  is 
well  houfed,  well  dried,  and  tbrefhed  in  the  winter.  This 
laft,  laid  up  unthrefhed,  will  keep  without  any  danger  of 
fpoiling,  becaufe  it  does  not  lie  clofe  enough  to  heat.  The 
beft  way  to  preferve  the  feed  threfhed  in  the  field,  is,  to 
lay  a  layer  of  ftraw  upon  a  barn  floor,  and  upon  that  a 
thin  layer  of  feed,  then  another  layer  of  ftraw,  and  an¬ 
other  layer  of  feed,  and  fo  on  alternately.  By  this  means 
.the  feed  mixing  with  the  ftraw,  will  be  kept  cool,  and 
come  out  in  the  fpring  with  as  green  a  colour  as  when  it 
was  put  in. 

The  following  method  is  followed  in  cultivating  faint¬ 
foin  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet. 

Though  the  lands  in  general  here  are  very  rich  and 
fruitful,  owing  to  the  good  tillage,  and  the  quantity  of 
,  manure  they  enjoy,  yet  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea,  they 
have  land  which  is  very  barren  and  thin  by  nature  ;  never- 
thelefs,  even  this  indifferent  land  they  farm  to  the  greateft 
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advantage.  In  thefe  foils  the  farmers  fow  faintfoin  or' 
French  grafs  with  great  fuccefs,  having  fometimes  two 
loads  of  hay  on  an  acre. 

This  grafs  thrives  beft  in  thefe  parts,  on  a  thin  coat  of 
earth  with  a  chalky  bottom  ;  it  pufhes  its  long  tap-root 
deep  into  the  chalk,  and  extracts  thence  a  nourifhment, 
which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  almoft  any  other  plant. 

The  land  muft  always  be  exceedingly  well  prepared, 
before  they  attempt  to  put  the  feed  in  the  ground  ;  it  has 
frequent  plowings,and  every  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  weed 
or  root  of  grafs  is  diligently  picked  off:  grafs  in  particular 
is  a  very  great  enemy  to  this  plant  ;  without  the  utmoft 
caie  it  foon  choaks  and  deftroys  it.  They  fow  this  feed  in 
April,  either  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  latter  end  of  the 
month,  according  to  the  feafon  :  dry  weather  is  beft,  pro¬ 
vided  it  does  not  long  continue:  however,  a  little  rain  in 
thefe  light  foils  does  no  great  hurt.  The  quantity  of  feed 
they  allow  to  an  acre  is  five  buffiels  ;  of  courfe  it  is  fown 
very  thick.  It  does  not  lie  any  great  length  of  time  in 
the  ground:  when  it  is  come  up,  they  carefully  hoe  and 
weed  it,  to  keep  down  the  roguery  and  grafs :  this  puts 
the  plants  forward,  and  makes  them  fo  vigorous  and 
ftrong,  that  they  will  of  themfelves  keep  down  the.grafs, 
efpecially  in  thefe  chalky  bottoms,  where  grafs  does  not 
thrive  well,  and  is  not  apt  to  coat  land  with  turf. 

Saintfoin  ufed  formerly  to  hold  good  in  thefe  parts  for 
twenty  years  together,  but  it  does  not  now  of  late  years 
laft  fo  long  :  this  is  probably  owing  to  their  want  of  care 
in  chufing  their  feed,  which  furprizes  me,  confidering 
what  good  farmers  they  in  general  are.  They  get,  it  is 
true,  when  they  can,  the  beft  feed  the  ifland  affords :  but 
it  would  certainly  be  a  much  better  way  were  they  now 
and  then  to  procure  fome  of  a  finer  growth  from  France  : 
for  it  was  from  that  country,  as  far  as  I  can  underftand,  it 
firft  came  hither,  about  the  latter  end  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond’s  reign ;  and  I  do  not  hear  from  the  inhabitants 
that  they  ever  remember  the  importing  any  more  fince. 

The  climate  of  France  is  more  natural  to  it ;  of 
courfe  the  feed  comes  to  greater  perfection  there,  whilft, 
on  the  contrary,  in  England,  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  crops,  is  apt  to  degenerate  after  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

Where  this  crop  takes,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  the 
farmer  ;  it  yields  him  for  many  years  plenty  of  excellent 
fodder,  and  that  upon  land  which  would  otherwife,  per¬ 
haps,  fcarcely  yield  him  any  profit  at  all ;  and  befides  all 
this,  when  the  faintfoin  begins  to  fail,  if  proper  care  is 
taken,  the  land  when  broke  up  will  be  found  greatly  re- 
frefhed,  and  in  a  better  condition  to  bear  tillage  and  a 
fucceffion  of  other  crops. 

The  farmers  here,  when  they  intend  breaking  up  a 
faintfoin  lay,  feed  it  the  laft  three  or  four  years  :  mowing 
it  at  this  time,  they  think,  hurts  and  exhaufts  the  land 
too  much  ;  and  befides,  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  cattle 
areofgreat  fervice. 

They  obferve  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places  where 
faintfoin  is  cultivated,  that  after  land  has  been  once  fown 
with  it,  it  will  not  for  fome  years,  to  any  advantage,  bear, 
faintfoin  again.  Mufewn  Rvjiicum ,  vol.  I  page^  109. 

The  reader  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Holdway,  an  old  expe¬ 
rienced  farmer  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltftiire,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  cultivating  faintfoin  in  that  county. 

“  About  one  hundred  years  ago,  fays  he,  the  culture  of 
faintfoin  was  firft  introduced  into  Wiitfhire,  and  was  foon 

preferred 
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preferred  to  clover  grafs  ;  and  there  was  indeed  fome  rea- 
fon  for  this  preference,  for  it  thrives  much  better,  and 
yields  a  much  larger  encreafe,  on  poor  hungry  foils,  than 

clover  can  do.  . 

u  Another  very  good  reafon  may  be  auigned  why  iaint- 
foin  was  fo  well  received.  The  fowing  it  at  all  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  new  hufbandry,  and  the  timorous  farmers 
were  very  unwilling  to  hazard  the  trial  of  any  new  method 
on  lands  which  would  any  other  way  yield  them  any  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  :  it  was  chiefly  in  corners  of  fields,  of 
very  little  ufe  to  the  farmer,  that  this  paflure  was  firft 
tried,  and  that  on  poor  lands,  as,  fhould  it  not  have  Suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  only  lofs  would  have  been  the  feed  ;  yet  many 
occupiers  of  land  would  not,  at  firft,  hazard  even  this  tu¬ 
ning  lofs. 

“  But  the  Sentiments  of  thefe  farmers  were  Soon  altered 
in  this  matter :  clover  wears  out  in  a  few  years,  whereas 
many,  who  fowed  faintfoin  on  poor  land  not  worth  above 
fix  {hillings  an  acre,  found  their  land  fo  much  improved 
as  to  be  very  fpeddy  worth  thirty  Shillings  the  acie, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  continued  yet  in  good 

proof.  . 

“  In  fad,  it  will  thrive,  and  be  a  very  confiderable  im¬ 
provement,  on  the  pooreft,  and  feemingly  on  the  barieneft 
land ;  but  it  muft  be  remembred,  that  {beer  and  flight  fands, 
and  all  clays,  and  other  cold  and  wet  foils,  are  to  be  ex¬ 
cepted  :  on  rich  land  the  weeds  foon  deflroy  it.  Befides, 
as  it  fends  its  roots  very  deep  in  fearch  of  nourifhment,  the 
longer  it  occupies  the  land,  the  more  good  it  does  it  ; 
whereas  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  fhallpw-root- 
ing  plants. 

«  A  faintfois.  lay  may  at  any  time  be  broke  up,  when 
it  will  be  fure  to  yield  Several  good  crops  of  corn,  and  may 
afterwards  again  with  good  fuccefs  be  fown  with  faintfoin  ; 
and  one  principal  reafon  why  it  thrives  fo  well  on  pooi 
lands  muft  be  the  length  of  the  roots  by  which  it  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  refiftthe  parching  heat  of  the  fun  better  than  molt 
other  graffes  are. 

“  One  thing  I  muft  notify,  which  is,  that  I  am  by  long 
experience  convinced  that  the  laud  cannot  be  made  too 
fine  for  faintfoin  ;  it  thrives  the  better  for  it,  and  is  the 
more  certain  to  take. 

“  I  have  often,  with  very  good  fuccefs,  fown  it  with 
oats  and  barley  in  the  manner  clover  is  fown,  the  propor¬ 
tion  much  about  equal  to  the  grain  it  is  fown  with  ;  for  as 
the  feed  of  faintfoin  is  much  larger  and  lighter  than  clover 
feed,  of  courfe  a  larger  quantity  fhould  be  lown  :  it  is 
much  belt  for  the  plants  to  come  up  thick;  the  ground 
is  thereby  fooner  flocked,  and  the  weeds  aie  eafier  kept 

under.  #  . 

“  Some  in  this  county  have  fown  it  in  rows  with  inter¬ 
vals,  to  afford  a  better  opportunity  of  deftroying  the  weens  ; 
and  I  have  heard  that  on  the  tolerable  rich  land,  ap>.  to  pic- 
duce  weeds,  it  has  done  very  well  in  this  way  ;  but  as  I 
never  experienced  it,  I  Shall  not  enlarge  on  tnat  head.  .  . 

“  It  is  belt  not  to  feed  it  the  firfl  year  ;  but  whether  it  is 
fown  by  it  Self,  or  with  any  other  crop,  it  maybe  mowed 

the  firfl  yea>'.  . 

“  It  is  much  bed,  if  a  good  crop  is  defired,  and  it  is  to 

continue  anytime  to  the  land,  to  Sow  it  in  autumn  oy  it- 
•  felf,  the  earlier  the  better  ;  the  proper  feaion  is  from  the 
beginning  of  Auguft  to  the  end  of  September  ;  but  if  you 
mix  it  with  other  grain,  let  it  he  fown  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  the  end  of  March  ;  the  earlier  in  eithei  iea- 
fon,  the  better. 
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“  I  have,  I  think,  before  obferved  that  the  land  cannot  be 
made  too  fine  for  this  plant ;  and  it  fhould  be  well  harrow¬ 
ed  before  fowing,  and  again  harrowed  afterwards  to  cover 
the  feed. 

“  I  muff  once  more  repeat,  that  it  muff  not  be  fed  the 
firfl  year  ;  for  the  fweetnefs  of  the  grafs  will  caufe  the  cat¬ 
tle  to  bite  it  too  near  the  ground,  which  will  greatly  injure 
your  crop  :  in  facl,  it  is  our  practice  not  to  let  great  cattle 
feed  it  till  the  third  year,  particularly  in  grounds  that  are 
inclinable  to  moifture ;  for  the  roots  are  tender,  and  much 
treading  is  very  injurious  to  it. 

“  When  the  ground  is  well  covered,  fuppofe  in  the  third 
year  after  fowing,  if  you  intend  to  mow  your  faintfoin, 
it  is  belt  to  lay  it  up  by  the  middle  of  April  at  farthefl ;  but 
it  is  better  done  three  or  four  weeks  fooner.  I  he  time 
for  cutting  it  is  when  it  begins  to  flower,  as  it  is  then 
fullefl  of  fap  :  this  will  Sometimes  be  about  the  middle  of 
May,  but  often  later,  according  as  the  Spring  is  cold  or 
warm. 

“  In  feeding  it  fome  ncceffary  rules  are  to  be  obferved. 
In  the  Spring  turn  in  your  great  cattle,  and  you  may  be 
pretty  certain  the  buds  will  not  be  cropped  too  near.  Oxen 
thrive  well  on  it,  without  the  danger,  at  their  firfl  grazing, 
that  is  to  be  apprehended  from  clover,  &c.  yet  even  this 
danger  chiefly  arifes  from  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of 
the  hinds. 

“  In  the  autumn,  and  part  of  the  winter,  you  may  feed 
your  fheep  on  it,  which,  if  in  health,  will  .thereby  be  very 
Suddenly  fattened. 

f(  Saintfoin  hay  is  excellent  food  for  horfes,  and  tney 
are  uncommonly  fond  of  it. 

“  If  you  turn  your  cows  in  Spring  in  your  faintfoin  lay, 
you  will  find  it  will  breed  in  them  abundance  of  milk ;  and 
all  my  acquaintance  know  that  the  butter  made  of  it  is 
excellent. 

“  When  it  is  intended  to  fave  the  feed  of  faintfoin,  it  is 
befl  to  roll  it  in  the  Spring,  that  the  flones  may  be  prefled 
down,  and  the  -Scythe  go  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  or  elfethe 
bell  feeds,  which  grow  on  the  lowermofl  joints,  will  be 

loft.  _ 

“When  land  is  inclined  to  moifture,  faintfoin  may  tnrive 
very  well  on  it  till  a  wet  winter  comes  ;  but  it  is  then  a 
great  chance  if  it  is  net  deftroyed. 

“  In  this  county  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ableft  farmers,  that  it  is  heft  not  to  dung  our  faintfoin  : 
for  the  dung  ferves  only  to  encourage  weeds,  and  fel- 
dom  reaches  deep  enough  to  give  any  Supply  of  nourifh¬ 
ment  to  the  roots  of  the  faintfoin. 

“  I  have,  if  I  miftake  not,  before  obferved  that  the 
treading  of  great  cattle,  particularly  in  winter,  is  hurtful 
to  this  grafs  :  I  would  therefore  by  no  means  advife  the 
farmer  to  fodder  his  cattle  on  it,  as  tne  field  will  thereby 
be  poached  full  of  holes,  in  which  the  wet  lodging,  it  is 
a  chance  but  the  roots  of  the  faintfoin  are  rotted  by  it.. 

“  1  have  often  fed  my  fheep  in  winter  with  faintfoin 
hay  ;  but  whenever  I  intended  this,  I  always  cut  my  faint¬ 
foin  fome  little  time  before  it  flowerca  :  it  is  very  cafy  to 
obferve  when  the  flower  cup  is  forming  :  the  fheep  w;.l  cat 
it  very  clean,  and  thrive  well  on  it,  provided  it  is  not  old 
and  fticky. 

“  When  I  fay  that  fheep  in  autumn  will  fatten  very 
Suddenly  on  faintfoin  grafs,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  !  did 
not  mean  the  aftermath  of  Such  as  had  been  move*;  that 
feafon  ;  but  the  fecond  growth,  when  the  field  had  been 
for  fome  time  fliut  up  alter  the  gloat  cattle  had  led  it  in 
2  i>  **  *  the 
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the  fpring.  The  aftermath  is,  it  is  true,  good  for  (heep  ; 
but,  I  think,  not  quite  fo  good  as  the  aftermath  of  natural 
grafs ;  at  lead,  this  I  am  certain  of,  that  turn  fome  flieep 
into  a  field  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  natural  grafs  and 
faintfoin,  both  of  which  have  been  mowed,  they  will  to 
chufe  eat  up  the  fird,  before  they  touch  the  other  with 
any  degree  of  appetite. 

“  Saintfoin  (hoots  very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  to  nip 
in  the  bud  is  very  injurious  ;  I  would  therefore  advile 
that  the  fbeep  be  taken  out  about  Chridmas,  foon  after 
which  time  it  often  begins  to  grow. 

“  Some  of  our  Wiltfhire  farmers  have  had  a  cuflom  of 
fowing  their  faintfoin  feed  under  furrow  ;  but  I  do  not 
much  approve  of  this  pra£Hce,  though  they  fay  in  light 
land  it  cannot  be  buried.”  Mufeum  Rujticum ,  vol.  I. 

Pag-  463- 

The  following  method  of  cultivating  faintfoin  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  was  written  by  an  experienced  hufbandman  of 
that  country. 

“  You  have  bought,  you  fay,  a  little  edate,  at  no 
great  didance  from  the  metropolis,  and  have  thought  of 
improving  fome  of  the  lands  by  fowing  faintfoin  :  you  re- 
qued  me  to  let  you  know  what  are  the  methods  in  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  country  relative  to  that  grafs,  as,  when  you 
left  Switzerland  to  go  to  our  uncle  in  London,  you  were 
too  young  to  gain  the  neceflary  knowledge  in  farming.  I 
(hall  oblige  you  with  pleafure,  and  the  rather  as  I  have  had 
Very  good  fuccefs  myfelfin  this  particular  article. 

“  The  roots  of  faintfoin,  fays  he,  penetrate  very  deep 
into  the  earth,  by  which  means  they  do  not  exhaud  the 
furface  fo  much  as  one  would  imagine,  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  confidered:  the  roots  are  perennial,  and  confid  of  a 
white  woody  fubdance  within,  covered  by  a  black  outward 
coat  or  bark :  from  the  crown  of  the  root  proceed  feveral 
leaves,  and  fome  branches  about  two  feet  long,  which  in¬ 
cline  on  all  fides.  Our  fodder  is  furniffied  from  thefe 
branches  and  leaves^  Saintfoin  is  a  very  vigorous  plant, 
and  yields  a  mod  excellent  fodder. 

“  It  is  not  nice  with  refpe£t  to  foil,  but  grows  inalmoft 
any,  if  we  except  fuch  as  are  clayey,  very  damp,  and  low, 
or  Honey  :  the  crop  is  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
land  ;  but  the  faintfoin  that  grows  on  poor  land,  though 
lefs  in  quantity,  is  mod  nourifhing  and  heartening  for  cat¬ 
tle  :  :the  virtues  of  it  feem  concentrated,  and  the  cattle 
thrive  much  better  on  it  than  on  fuch  as  grows  in  greater 
quantities  on  rich  mellow  land. 

“When  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  chufe  our  fituation 
and  foil  for  faintfoin,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  light  land, 
gently  doping  on  the  fouth  fide  of  an  eminence :  here  it 
profpers  to  admiration. 

“  This  plant  does  not  thrive  in  the  (hade  ;  for  this  rea- 
fon  we  (hould  avoid  having  any  trees  in  the  fields  that  bear 
faintfoin  :  and  it  is  fubje£t  to  be  fometimes  chilled,  by  hav¬ 
ing  fnowlie  too  long  on  it  in  winter  ;  it  diould  not  there¬ 
fore  be  fown  on  flat  level  land. 

“  To  have  a  good  crop,  the  land  diould  be  properly 
prepared,  by  having  two  or  three  good  plowings  between 
halved  and  barley  feed-time :  the  dones  mud  be  very  care¬ 
fully  picked  off  the  field  ;  and  it  mud  be  cleaned  from  all 
kinds  of  weeds,  and  other  fuch  trafh.  * 

“  If  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  wet  feafon,  the  fpring 
is  the  bed  time  for  fowing  faintfoin,  as  it  will  be  much 
forwarder  than  that  fown  in  autumn  :  but  if  the  fpring  is 
too  dry,  the  fowing  will  bed  be  deferred  till  about  Auguft, 
as  by  that  means  the  plants  will  have  time  to  acquire 


drength  in  their  roots,  and  make  vigorous  (hoots  in  the 
fpring. 

“  The  farmer  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  the  foil 
will  admit  of  it,  he  cannot  well  plow  his  land  too  deep,  or 
make  ittoo  fine:  he  will  reap  all  the  benefit  of  it  in  his  fuc- 
ceeding  crops. 

“  In  Switzerland  we  fow  it  three  times  as  thick  as  we 
do  wheat ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  we  ufe 
the  fame  weight  of  feed,  the  faintfoin  feed  being  fo  much 
finaller  as  to  make  that  difference. 

“  Good  feed  diould  be  heavy,  plump,  bright,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  red  colour  :  if,  on  opening  the  pods,  you  find 
the  feeds  black  and  fhrivelled,  rejett  it  as  of  no  value;  for 
it  has  been  heated  in  the  heap  and  will  not  grow:  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  white  and  fliri veiled,  the  plant  was  cut  before  the 
feed  was  ripe  ;  from  this  you  are  to  expect  only  darved, 
meagre,  fhort-lived  plants:  you  mud  therefore  by  no  means 
fow  it.  The  pods  inclofing  good  feed  diould  be  plump, 
large,  and  armed  on  one  fide  with  fmall  prickles:  and  they 
diould  alfo  be  of  a  deep  brown  colour  :  but  it  is  bed  not 
to  depend  on  the  appearance  of  the  pods,  but  open  them, 
and  examine  the  feed. 

“  The  weather  diould  be  mild  at  the  time  of  fowing 
the  feed  of  faintfoin  ;  and  it  diould  be  harrowed  in,  and 
not  covered  with  above  two  inches  of  the  earth  at  mod:  fome 
fow  it  in  the  fpring  with  oats  ;  but  this  I  by  no  means  ap¬ 
prove  of :  it  is  much  better  fown  alone,  efpecially  if 
you  would  have  a  drong  vigorous  plant,  that  (hall  lad  for 
years. 

“  In  our  very  poor  lands  in  Switzerland  we  fometimes 
purfue  the  following  method. 

“  Immediately  after  harved  we  give  the  land  intended 
for  faintfoin  a  good  deep  plowing,  Lying  it  in  high  ridges ; 
in  this  manner  it  is  left  to  be  mellowed  by  the  frod  and 
fnow  •,  we  take  advantage  of  the  fird  hard  frod  to  carry  on 
our  dung,  and  manure  it  well. 

“  When  the  frod  breaks  in  the  fpring,  we  fpread  the 
dung,  and  turn  it  in  with  the  plow:  we  afterwards  bedow 
at  lead  two  more  plowings  on  the  land,  not  only  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  but  to  make  the  land  as  fine  as  poflible  : 
in  autumn  we  fow  wheat,  and  have  reafon  to  expect  a  to¬ 
lerable  good  crop. 

“  When  the  wheat  is  got  in,  the  land  is  again  plowed, 
and  left  to  meliorate  and  pulverize  by  the  winter  frods : 
early  in  the  fpring  it  is  plowed  and  laid  level,  the  dones 
are  all  picked  off,  and  the  weeds  cleared  away  :  if  rain  is 
expected,  it  is  now  fown  pretty  thick  with  the  faintfoin, 
otherwife  the  fowing  is  deferred  till  autumn.  When  poor 
land  is  managed  in  this  manner,  it  will  yield  tolerable 
good  crops  of  faintfoin  for  feveral  years:  it  diould  not, 
however,  be  fed  the  fird  year,  as  the  treading  of  the  cattle 
will  dedroy  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  prevent  its  (hoot¬ 
ing  the  fucceeding  year :  and  flieep  diould  never  be  turned 
in  to  feed  on  it,  as  they  will  crop  it  fo  clofeas  to  prevent 
its  budding. 

“  Saintfoin  comes  up  about  a  fortnight  after  fowing  it, 
and  if  the  weather  is  moifl,  fomething  fooner.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  fet  out  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance  with  a  hoe,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread.  The 
young  plants  are  very  apt  to  be  choaked  by  weeds;  they 
mud  on  that  account  be  kept  very  clear  of  weeds,  till,  by 
their  branches,  dalks,  and  leaves,  they  cover  the  land ; 
after  which  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  weeds  getting 
a-head. 

“  As  faintfoin  feed  is  often  faulty,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
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to  make  a  trial  of  it,  by  fowing  fome  of  it  in  a  detached 
bed  of  a  garden,  counting  the  feeds  before  they  are  put  into 
the  ground:  by  this  means  it  may  eafdy  be  known  how- 
many  of  them  fail,  and  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown 
may  be  proportioned  accordingly. 

“  Some  have  afferted,  that  faintfoin  fhould  not  be  mow¬ 
ed  the  firft  year :  but  this  is  an  ideal  precaution  ;  for  in 
Switzerland  we  think  it  rather  does  it  good  than  harm  to 
mow  it  in  autumn ;  and  experience  every  day  convinces 
us  we  are  right  in  our  opinion.  The  firft  crop  is  not,  it 
is  true,  very  large ;  but  the  mowing  caufes  the  plants  to 
branch,  and  gives  ftrength  to  the  roots. 

«  No  cattle,  as  I  faid  before,  fhould  be  turned  on  faint¬ 
foin  the  firft  year :  and  indeed,  it  is  belt,  if  poflible, 
always  to  mow  it.  We  have  three  crops  of  green 
fodder  or  two  of  hay,  from  it,  in  one  feafon  in  this 
country. 

«*  When  we  intend  to  fave  the  faintfoin  feed,  we  leave 
a  part  of  it  ftanding,  and  do  not  cut  it  till  we  obferve,  by 
the  colour  of  the  pods,  which  will  then  be  of  a  deep  brown, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  feed  is  ripe  :  we  then  either 
gather  the  heads  by  hand,  or  reap  them  with  a  fickle,  and 
lay  them  carefully  on  a  cloth.  The  heads  muft  be  dried 
in  layers  three  or  four  inches  thick :  if  they  were  laid 
thicker,  they  would  be  apt  to  heat  and  fpoil :  when  dry, 
we  gently  threfh  them  with  fticks  ;  flails  would  be  too 
heavy ;  for  if  the  feed  is  the  leaft  bruifed,  it  does  not  come 
up.  The  ftubble  that  remains  after  the  heads  are  cut  off 
may  be  mowed,  and  given  either  dry  or  green  to  the 
cattle  ;  for  though  a  little  fticky,  they  will  not  refufe  to 
eat  it. 

“  I  generally  ufe  my  fiintfoin  green,  foddering  the  cattle 
with  it  as  foon  as  it  is  cut ;  and  this  I  the  rather  do,  be- 
caufe  the  making  it  into  hay  is  fuch  critical  work :  but 
when  there  is  a  likelihood  ol  my  being  ftiort  of  winter- 
fodder,  I  have  no  choice  to  make. 

“  The  weather  Ihould  be  very  fine  when  it  is  cut ;  for 
as  it  is  full  of  fap,  it  requires  great  heat  to  dry  it ;  and  if 
it  happens  to  rain,  it  takes  more  damage  than  common 
grafs  ;  and  it  is  beft  not  to  cock  it,  as  it  is  fubjeft  to  heat 
in  a  very  fmall  fpace  of  time  :  if  it  is  much  wetted,  it  grows 
black,  and  lofes  all  its  fweetnefs 

“  Even  when  faintfoin  is  feemingly  quite  dry,  it  is  apt 
to  heat  in  the  ftack  ;  but  this  is  eafdy  prevented  by  fpread- 
ing  alternately  a  layer  of  good  oat  or  barley  ftraw,  and  an¬ 
other  of  faintfoin  ;  when  it  comes  to  be  ufed  all  together, 
it  makes  an  excellent  winter-fodder. 

“  Great  care  muft  be  taken  both  in  turning  the  fwarths 
of  faintfoin,  and  in  loading  it  on  the  waggons,  as  a  very 
little  ftirring  will,  when  it  is  dry,  fhakeoff  all  the  leaves ; 
and  this  greatly  leffens  its  value:  for  this  reafon  I  make 
my  men  turn  the  fwarths  with  the  handles  of  their  forks, 
which  is  eafdy  done  ;  and  I  never  cart  it,  but  either  early 
jrt  a  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  fome- 
what  molftened  by  the  dews. 

“  Saintfoin  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  bears,  without 
V’ing  fenfibly  affe&ed,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; 
but  the  bottom  of  the  land  where  it  is  fown  muft  not  be 
wet,  and  there  muft  be  room  for  the  roots  to  fpread. 

“  A  field  of  faintfoin  on  a  good  foil  willlaft  from  fix- 
teen  to  twenty  years  in  prime,  and  even  longer,  with 
care;  for  if,  after  feven  or  eight  years,  fome  well -rotted 
dung  is  laid  on  it,  the  future  crops,  as  well  as  its  duration, 
will  be  greatly  increafed.  When  it  is  fown  on  light  land, 
marling  it  is  of  very  great  fervice. 


<<  But  if  after  all  a  piece  of  faintfoin  falls  ofi ,  our  me¬ 
thod  is  to  plow  it  up  in  autumn  as  deep  as  poflible  ;  give 
it  another  plowing  in  fpring,  fow  it  with  oats,  plow  it 
again  immediately  alter  harveft,  dung  it,  fow  it  wit  1 
wheat;  and  when  the  wheat  is  off,  plowitagain,  and  giving 
it  another  plowing  few  faintfoin  in  it  about  the  end  ot 
Auguft  ;  and  this  in  general  fucceeds  as  well  as  that  which 
was  firft  fown  on  the  land. 

“  Before  I  conclude,  I  muft  give  you  a  few  cautions 
relative  to  this  excellent  fodder,  which  has  of  late  fo  much 
improved  this  neighbourhood.  , 

u  It  is  fo  very  fweet,  and  cattle  are  fo  fond  or  it,  that 
without  great  care  they  are  apt  to  eat  too  much  of  it ; 
whence  often  proceeds  a  furfeit,  and  fometimes  a  cori  up- 
tion  of  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  cutaneous  eruptions :  they 
fliould  at  firft  have  but  a  little  at  a  time  given  them,  that 
they  may  be  by  degrees  habituated  to  it :  by  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  danger  vanilhes.  , 

<<  It  is  much  more  proper  for  flow  draught-hories  than 
for  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  berlins,  or  for  riding ;  for  it  is  apt  to 
make  horfes  thick-winded,  foggy,  and  fomewhat  fluggifh: 
for  farmers  horfes  nothing  can  be  better,  or  more  nouriih*^ 
ing  ;  fpeed  is  not  required  in  them.  _ 

“  When  faintfoin  is  intended  to  be  made  into  bay  for 
horfes,  it  is  beft  not  to  cut  it  till  the  feed  is  formed  in  the 
pod,  as  by  that  means  the  hay  will  be  much  more  nou- 
rifliing  ;  and  when  the  dried  feed  itfelf  is  plenty,  nothing 
better  can  be  given  to  the  horfes  by  way  of  corn  ;  foi  lean 
affure  you  from  experience,  that  one  buftiel  of  it  will  go 

as  far  as  two  of  oats.  .  . 

“  When  faintfoin  is  cut  to  be  given  green  to  cattle,  it  is 
beft  to  mow  it  when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  as  it  is  then  moft 
juicy,  and  fulleftof  fap,  and  it  will  confequently  afford  moft 
nourifhment  to  the  cattle.  The  beft  way  of  managing  is 
to  cut  no  more  than  will  ferve  for  the  day ;  and  by  properly 
apportioning,  or  parcelling  out  the  field,  there  will  be, 
during  the  whole,  fummer,  fome  of  it  in  order  to  cut  ior 

green  fodder.  .  _ 

“  If  this  green  fodder  is  intended  for  lheep,  it  may 
with  great  propriety  be  cut  juft  before  it  flowers :  the  ftalks 
are  then  in  a  tender  ftate,  and  very  nourifhing  and  good 
either  for  wethers  or  ewes.  When  it  is  to  be  made  into 
bay  forfheep,  the  fame  rule  fliould  be  obferved. 

«  I  have  very  little  more  to  fay  on  the  fubject  of  faint¬ 
foin,  except  that,  as  when  a  faintfoin  lay  is  brought  into 
tillage,  it  prepares  land  very  well  for  wheat  or  rye,  anc 
bears  crood  crops,  there  is  feldom  occaflon  among  the  goot 
farmers  to  try  how  long  it  will  continue  in  heart,  as  they 
generally  break  up  thele  lays  in  turn,  and  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  fo  to  do.  Adufeum  Rnjlicum ,  vol .  I.  peege  37* 

Experiments  on  Saintfoin. 


The  following  judicious  feries of  experiments  were  com¬ 
municated  by  a  gentleman  of  diftinguifhed  rank  and  for- 


ne,  in  Yorkfhire. 

“  From  an  entire  conviction,  fays  this  excellent  hui- 
ndman,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  fubjed  to  contribute 
in  his  power  to  the  good  of  focietv,  1  have  endeavoured, 
i  ring  feveral  years  that  I  have  refided  in  the  country,  to 

omote  and  encourage  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
a  this  end  I  have  made  variety  of  experiments,  on  dii- 
rent  foils,  to  prove  andafeertain  the  moft  beneficial  mo¬ 
ods  of  huibendry,  or  how  to  employ  land  to  the  molt 

Van;agpe'2  ’  “A  great 
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“  Agreat  part  of  my  edate,  confiding  of  wade  and 
uncultivated  heath,  which  did  not  let  for  more  than  a 
/hilling  an  acre,  I  judged  it  to  he  a  matter  of  importance 
to  try  if  it  was  not  poffible,  by  culture,  or  by  applying 
this  ground  to  a  different  purpofe,  to  increafe  the  value 
of  it.  Happy  would  it  be,  could  pleafure  be  made  to 
coincide  with  profit!  and  it  is  certain,  that  whoever  fuc- 
ceeds  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  edate,  may  enjoy  the 
inward  fatisfatfion  of  rendering  lbme  fervice  to  his  coun¬ 
try  :  for  the  example  of  a  landlord  may  be  thought  to  have 
fome  weight  with  his  tenants  ;  and  if,  amidd  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  made  for  the  fake  of  truth,  fome  have 
proved  fuccefsful,  one  may  expect  that  the  farmer  will  at 
lad  adopt  a  method  which  he  has  for  many  years  feen  re¬ 
peated  with  advantage  :  for  however  the  common  farmer 
may  have  been  accufed  of  an  obdinate  adherence  'to  old 
cuftoms,  many  indances  might  be  produced  of  his  quitting 
the  paths  of  his  ancedors  in"  favour  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments  ;  but  then  he  mud  be  thoroughly  fatisfied,  that  the 
new  way  is  indeed  preferable  to  the  old,  not  in  theory 
only,  but  in  practice,  confirmed  by  a&ual  experiments 
often  repeated  before  his  eyes.  And  can  we  juftly  blame 
the  illiterate  peafant  for  refufing  to  forfake  a  method  he  is 
well  acquainted  with,  and  can  depend  on  for  the  fupport 
of  himfelf  and  family,  upon  other  terms  ?  It  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  landlord  to  adopt  a  theory,  and  to  try  it  by 
experiment ;  for  if  it  fails,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  his  ruin 
is  by  no  means  the  confequence,  and  the  lofs  is  amply 
made  up  to  him,  by  the  fecret  pleafure  always  accompany- 
ing  a  good  intention.  But  whatever  fervice  a  gentleman 
may  be  of  in  encouraging  refearches  of  this  nature,  or 
by  his  influence  in  his  own  neighbourhood  ;  yet  ought  his 
benevolence  to  extend  farther,  fo  as  to  be  of  ufe,  if  pofli 
ble,  to  his  country  and  mankind.  It  is  the  defire  of  com 
municating  the  little  knowledge  I  may  have  gained  from 
the  experience  of  a  few  years,  that  has  prompted  me  to 
addrefs  this  letter  to  you,  who  are  engaged  in  an  ufeful 
and  public  undertaking :  and  you  are  at  full  liberty  to 
make  ufe  of  it,  together  with  the  detail  of  the  experi¬ 
ments.  They  were  begun  without  the  lead  defign  of 
making  them  public,  and  may  therefore  be  deficient  in 
point  of  method  and  order  :  but  they  are  finally  true. 

((  the  third  of  April,  i  7 59»  two  acres  of  very  landy 
land  (which  had  a  hundred  loads  of  red  marie  laid  on  it 
the  y  ear  befoie,  and  had  borne  a  good  crop  of  oats  in 
1758)  were  drilled  with  faintfoin,  on  four  feet  ridges  in 
douole  rows,  eleven  inch  partitions,  the  intervals  three 
feet  one  inch  wide,  and  took  four  pecks  and  a  half  of 
feed.  This  was  intended  to  be  horfe-hoed,  as  Tull  di¬ 
rects  ;  but  the  land  was  in  fuch  bad  tilth,  and  abounded 
fo  with  the  natural  grafs,  that,  after  once  or  twice  attempt- 
ing.to  deftroy  it,  by  plowing  the  intervals,  the  horfie- 
hoeing  fcneme  was  given  up,  and  the  faintfoin  left  to  take 
its  chance.  However,  a  few  plants  remained  thinly  flut¬ 
tered  in  the  rows  (whether  this  thinnefs  was  owing  to  the 
badnefs  of  the  feed,  or  to  its  being  fown  too  deep, 'l  know 
not,  though  I  rather  impute  it  to  the  latter  caufe,  as,  in 
fancy  land,  the  fnaresof  the  drill  are  very  apt  to  penetrate 
too  far  into  the  ground.)  Ihefe  remaining  plants  fiou- 
lifhed  exceedingly  from  the  time  of  their  being  fown  ; 
many  w  ere  in  flower  the  following  June,  and  afforded  a 
tolerable  crop,  viz.  about  a  load.  The  after-eatage  was 
very  good.  In  1760,  thefe  plants  feemed  to  have' arrived 
at  their  perfection,  and  the  produCt  was  two  waggon 
loads,  or  about  two  tons.  In  1761,  and  1762,  this  finall 
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!  clofe,  having  had  fome  manure  laid  on  it  yearly,  yielded 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  hay  ;  and  it  is  now  let  for 
forty  {hillings  a  year  :  a  much  higher  rent  than  any  land 
is  let  for  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  four  times  the  rent 
paid  for  it  before  the  improvement. 


“  N.  B.  This  clofe  of  two  acres  was  feparated  from  an¬ 
other  of  twenty-feven  acres,  of  fo  fandy  and  dry  a  nature, 
that,  unlefs  in  a  wet  fummer,  the  hay  upon  it  was  fcarce 
ever  worth  mowing  :  and  this  experiment  was  made  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  what  improvement  the  adjoining  large 
clofe  was  capable  of,  and  to  experience  whether  or  no  the 
common  opinion,  that  faintfoin  is  improper  for  all  fandy 
and  deep  foils,  be  founded  on  truth,  or  only  the  refult  of 
prejudice  :  for  the  reafon  given  for  its  difagreeing  with 
this  kind  of  foil,  did  not  appear  to  me  fatisfeCtory  ; ;  and 
great  part  of  my  eftate  confifting  of  fuch  fandy  land,  it 
feemed  a  matter  of  importance,  to  know,  whether  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  faintfoin,  on  fome  foils, 
might  not  alfo  be  applicable  to  fandy  foils. 

“  Encouraged  by  the  flourilhing  condition  of  the  faint¬ 
foin  on  this  fmall  clofe,  I  determined  to  extend  the  im¬ 
provement  to  the  larger  one  alfo,  as  foon  as  it  could  be 
brought  into  fufficiently  fine  order  to  be  laid  down  with 
this  grafs.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1759,  twenty- 
five  acres  were  plowed  with  the  five  coultered  plough, 
as  recommended  by  M.  Duhamel,  in  his  Treatife  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Land,  in  order  thereby  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  turnips  the  enfuing  fummer  ;  for  I  look  upon  this  as 
one  of  the  belt  methods  of  deftroying  the  natural  grafs, 
and  preparing  the  land  for  any  of  the  artificial  grades  ; 
efpecially  if  the  turnips  are  drilled  in  rows,  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  horfe-hoe.  The  land  was  plowed  level  in 
the  fpring  of  1 760,  and  into  ridges  of  about  five  feet  broad 
in  June,  and  a  Angle  row  of  turnips  was  drilled  on  the 
middle  of  each  ridge  in  July.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  natural  grafs  was  far  from  being  deftroyed  by  thefe  three 
plowings  ;  nor  could  it  be  entirely  fo  by  the  fubfequent 
hoeings  of  the  turnips  ;  fo  that  it  certainly  was  a  great 
prejudice  to  the  faintfoin.  The  fame  ground  is  now  fown 
again  with  the  fame  plant :  but  I  would  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mend  to  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  follow  this  method  on 
inch  a  foil  as  I  have  defcribed,  to  continue  the  culture  of 
turnips,  with  the  horfe-hoe,  two  years,  inftead  of  one  : 
for  by  this  means,  the  natural  grafs  and  weeds  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  effetlually  deftroyed.  But  to  return  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  :  the  turnips  fucceeded  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pedted  on  fuch  a  foil,  and  without  manure:  they  were 
eaten  oft  by  Iheep,  and  Scotch  cattle,  folded  on  the 
land. 

“  About  four  acres,  on  which  the  turnips  were  the 
fir  ft  fpent,  w^ere  plowed  level,  and  afterwards,  viz.  in 
November,  drilled  with  faintfoin  in  equally  diftant  rows, 
one  foot  afunder.  They  took  about  a  bufhel  to  an  acre, 
ibis  was  an  uncommon,  and  may  be  thought  an  im¬ 
proper  feafon  for  the  fowing  of  faintfoin  :  but  I  chofe  to  fow 
part  of  the  field  before  winter,  and  part  in  the  fpring,  part 
with  faintfoin  mixed  with  corn,  and  part  with  faintfoin 
alone  ;  in  order  to  fee  which  method  tvould  fucceed  beft, 
that  I  might  make  it  my  guide  in  other  places,  more  likely 
to  yield  good  crops. 

u  Five  or  fix  acres  of  land  were  drilled  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  1761,  with  faintfoin  feed,  in  rows,  at  the 
fame  diftance,  and  with  the  fame  proportion  of  feed,  as 
the  four  acres  fpoken  of  before :  about  three  acres  were 

fowed 
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fowed  foon  after  with  faintfoin  and  oats,  both  drilled  :  and 
about  twelve  acres  were  drilled  with  faintfoin  and  barley  ; 
each  in  rows,  about  a  foot  afunder.  The  whole  of  this 
field,  which  contained  twenty-five  acres,  had  been  plowed 
but  once  fince  the  turnips  ;  whereas  two.plowings  might 
have  been  better:  but,  on  account  of  eating  them  off 
with  {beep  and  cattle,  there  was  not  time  for  it. 

“  The  three  acres  fowed  with  oats  in  rows  a  foot  afun¬ 
der,  took  four  bufhels  and  a  half  of  feed,  and  produced  a 
very  good  crop  ;  by  computation,  five  quarters  to  an  acre  ; 
but  the  exaft  quantity,  neither  of  the  oats,  nor  of  the  bar¬ 
ley,  could  be  known,  on  account  of  its  being  mixed  in 
the  barn  with  corn  that  grew  in  other  places.  The  twelve 
acres  fowed  with  barley  took  feventeen  bufhels  of  lecd, 
and  produced  a  much  greater  crop  than  any  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  though  this  was  a  great  year  for  barley. 
All  the  farmers  who  obferved  this  crop,  allowed  that  they 
had  never  feen  finer  barley  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  without 
the  leaft  exaggeration,  to  have  yielded  above  five  quarters 
to  an  acre.  I  am  convinced  that  this  computation  of  five 
quarters  to  an  acre  is  a  very  moderate  one;  not  only  from 
the  number  of  (heaves,  and  the  judgment  of  all  who  faw 
it ;  but  likewife  becaufe  I  had  no  more  than  twenty-fix 
acres  and  an  half  of  land  drilled  with  barley  this  year  ; 
and  the  whole  produce,  when  threlhed,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  quarters  and  two  bufhels  ; 
which  is  very  near  five  quarters  to  an  acre,  taking  one  part 
with  another  :  but  thefe  twelve  acres  bore  by  much  the 
greatefl  crop  in  proportion,  and  feven  acres  of  the  twenty- 
fix  were  fown  on  beds  five  feet  broad,  and  horfe-hoed, 
which  never  produces  fo  large  a  crop. 

«  The  fummer  of  1762  was  remarkably  dry,  and  bad 
for  grafs :  many  fields  hereabouts,  of  ten  acres,  did  not 
produce  above  a  load  or  two  of  hay  ;  but  this  of  twenty- 
five  acres  produced  twelve  tons  of  good  hay  :  which,  con- 
fidering  that  the  faintfoin  was  not  nearly  arrived  at  its  per¬ 
fection,  may  be  faid  to  be  confiderable. 

<<  It  was  now  eafy  to  fee  in  what  parts  of  the  field  the 

faintfoin  had  fucceeded  belt. 

“  The  four  acres  fowed  before  winter  had  the  (mailed 
number  of  plants  of  faintfoin  of  any  ;  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  or  two  in  ten  yards  :  but  this  ground  abounded 
fo  with  natural  grafs,  that  this  alone  furnifhed  a  tolerable 
cron.  The  five  acres  fown  in  the  fpring,  without  corn, 
did"  not  abound  much  lefs  with  natural  grafs,  or  more  with 
faintfoin,  than  the  preceding  :  but  there  being  a  great  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  feeds  of  rye-grafs  with  all  the  faintfoin  fowed  in 
the  field,  the  rye-grafs  appeared  diftinClly  in  tufts  all  along 
the  rows  ;  and,  together  with  the  natural  grafs,  feemed 
compleatly  to  have  covered  the  furface  Oi  the  ground. 
The  rows  were  much  better  flocked  with  faintfoin  plants 
in  the  twelve  acres  fown  with  it  and  barley  :  but  the  rye- 
grafs  abounded  here  likewife.  _  _ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  faintfoin  flounfhes  bed  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  field  where  the  land  is  moll  barren  ;  the 
reafon  of  which  undoubtedly  is,  that,  as  icarce  any  na¬ 
tural  grafs,  or  weeds,  arife  to  choak  it  there,  its  young 
and  tender  (hoots  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  palture, 
and  its  roots  are  not  obflrucled  in  their  progrefs  by  the 
growth  of  other  plants. 

“  Though  the  greatefl  part  of  this  field  is  much  un¬ 
derflocked  with  faintfoin  plants,  yet  it  is  in  a  very  pro- 
mifing  condition  for  agoodcrop'of  hay  this  year. 

“  I  attribute  the  bad  fuccefsof  the  faintfoin  on  the  firfl 
four  acres,  partly  to  its  being  fowed  too  late,  whereby 
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the  plants  could  not  acquire  much  flrength  before  winter, 
which  deftroyed  many  of  them;  partly  to  fome  violent 
hurricanes  of  wind,  which  blew  crouds  of  fand  from  one 
part  of  the  field  to  another,  and  overwhelmed  many 
plants  ;  and  partly  to  the  (hares  going  too  deep,  by  which 
the  feed  was  covered  at  lead  two  inches,  lhe  bad  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  five  acres  fowed  alone  in  the  fpring,  I  believe 
to  be  owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  caufes  already  af- 
figned,  and  alfo  to  the  want  of  protection  and  (belter  from 
drought,  which  corn  would  have  afforded  in  that  veryT  dry 
foil.  Barley  does  alfo  help  to  Rifle  the  natural  grafs,  faint- 
foin’s  greatefl  enemy.  1  be  faintfoin  which  was  drilled 
with  barley,  looked,  as  was  before  obferved,  by  much  the 
bed:  but,  indeed,  fome  precautions  were  ufed  to  fow  the 
feed  fomewhat  fhallower  on  thefe  twelve  acres  ;  and  this 
may,  in  fome  degree,  have  contributed  to  its  fuccefs. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  from  the  experiments  made  in  this 
field  (and  feveral  others  made  fince  have  drengthened  my 
opinion  on  that  head)  I  conclude,  fil'd,  that  faintfoin  is 
very  fuitable  to  any  fandy  or  deep  foils,  provided  they  are 
dry",  and  that  the  natural  grafs  and  weeds  can  by  any 
means  be  compleately  dedroyed  :  fecondly,  that  it  is  better 
to  fow  faintfoin  in  the  fpring,  and  with  barley,  than  in  the 
autumn,  or  fpring,  alone:  thirdly,  that  the  feed  fhould 
not  be  covered  above  an  inch  deep  ;  but  I  believe  half  an 
inch  the  mod  proper  depth.  One  foot  may  be  a  very 
proper  didance  for  drilling  the  rows  ;  and  from  a  buflrel  to 
a  bufliel  and  an  half,  a  proper  allowance  of  feed  for  an  acre 
of  ground,  provided  that  feed  be  good. 

“  I  have  tried  the  horfe-hoeing  of  faintfoin  fown  on 
beds  three  and  four  feet  broad ;  but,  though  the  plants  do 
by  that  means  certainly  grow  more  vigorous,  I  do  not 
think  the  crop  fo  great ;  and  when  the  dalks  are  drong  and 
pipy,  I  have  obferved  that  cattle  will  not  eat  them.  The 
lowing  in  equally  didant  rows  feems  preferable,  efpecially 
where  a  large  extent  of  ground  is  to  be  fowed.  But  my 
experience  is  very  infufficient  to  decide  this  point  abfolute- 
ly.  I  could  wifh  that  gentlemen  would  make  trials  of  the 
horfe-hoeing  of  faintfoin  in  different  foils  and  fituations. 

“  Experiments  carefully  made,  and  often  varied,  by 
perfons  void  of  prejudice,  may,  in  time,  decide  that  im¬ 
portant  quedion  in  agriculture,  viz.  -whether  the  com¬ 
mon,  or  the  horfe-hoeing,  hufbandry  be,  upon  the  whole, 
mod  advantageous  to  the  Englifh  farmer. 

“  If  faintfoin  be  drilled  on  a  fandy  foil,  or  on  one  that 
is  in  very  fine  order,  the  fliares  of  the  drill  ought  to  be  two 
inches  thick,  or  they  will  go  too  deep ;  and  a  (mail  wooden 
roller  fhould  be  fixed  to,  and  follow,  the  drill,  indead  of 
a  harrow  with  teeth,  which  would  bring  too  much  earth 
upon  the  feed.  Such  a  roller  will  lay  the  ground  fmooth,. 
and  fitter  for  mowing.  A  fpring  made  of  three  pieces  of 
afh,  as  deferibed  by  M.  Chateauvieux,  is  of  great  ufe,  and 
may  eafily  be  added  to  Mr.  Tull’s  drill  plough.  It  may  be 
fadened  underneath  the  middle  of  the  plank,  by  four 
ferews,  and  made  to  prefs  more  or  lefs  on  the  roller,  or 
harrow,  which  ever  is  made  ufe  of,  by  a  wedge  put  in  be¬ 
twixt  the  fpring  and  the  hinder  edge  of  the  plank.  If  a 
harrow  is  ufed,  iron  teeth  are  much  preferable  to  wooden 
ones. 

“  In  the  year  1757,  I  had  a  mind  to  try  how  much  a 
foil  naturally  extremely  bad,  could  be  improved  by  art. 
Accordingly,  I  made  choice  of  a  piece  of  ground  one  acre 
and  an  half  in  extent,  a  barren  fand,  which  produced  only 
a  few  miferable  weeds,  and  which  the  farmer  who  rented 

it  did  not  think  worth  his  while  to  cultivate.  There  hap¬ 
pened 
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pcncd  to  be  a  great  quantity  of  red  flony  marie  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  field,  of  which  near  three  hundred  loads  were  laid 
on  this  acre  and  an  half.  It  was  drilled  with  barley  in 
1 758,  and  horfe-hoed :  but  the  crop  proved  a  very  bad  one. 
In  1759,  a  load  of  lime,  and  about  ten  loads  of  dung 
were  laid  thereon,  and  it  was  drilled  with  turnips  and 
horfe-hoed:  however,  the  crop  ftill  was  but  moderate  ; 
though  a  good  deal  better  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  fuch  a  foil.  In  1760,  it  had  turnips  again,  managed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  but  they  were  a  great 
deal  better.  In  1761,  it  was  drilled  with  oats,  faintfoin 
and  rye-grafs,  mixed,  in  equally  diflant  rows  one  foot 
afuniler.  It  took  two  bufhels  and  a  peck  of  oats,  and  two 
bufliels  of  grafs  feeds.  The  oats  were  very  good,  and  pro¬ 
duced  four  quarters  and  four  bufhels.  By  continued  horfe- 
hoeing  three  years  together,  the  land  was  got  into  perfedlly 
fine  order,  the  marie  and  fand  were  thoroughly  incorporated, 
and  the  natural  grafs  and  weeds  intirely  deflroyed:  fo  that 
the  faintfoin  and  rye-grafs  grew  and  flourifhed  exceedingly. 
In  1 762,  the  fummer  being  uncommonly  dry,  the  produce 
was  about  half  a  load  of  hay  ;  which  was  as  much  as  one 
could  expefil  the  firfl  year  after  fowing.  It  is  very  well  flock¬ 
ed  with  plants,  which  now,  in  May  1763,  feem  as  vigorous 
as  in  any  of  my  other  fields,  though  I  have  fome  which 
yield  two  tons  of  hay  to  an  acre.  This  little  piece  of 
ground,  which  before  was  not  worth  a  fhilling  a  year,  is, 
by  the  labour  and  cofl  bellowed  on  it,  now  worth  at  leafl 
fifteen  fhillings  an  acre ;  which  is  a  proof  that,  let  land  be 
ever  fo  bad,  it  may  be  improved,  and  perhaps  made  equal 
to  the  bell  in  the  neighbourhood  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
mull  be  confefled,  that  the  expenceds  too  great  to  be  re¬ 
peated  at  once  on  a  large  extent  of  ground.  I  calculate 
that  three  hundred  loads  of  marie,  dug  and  carried  about 
three  hundred  yards,  might  cofl  about  four-pence  a  load, 
or  five  pounds  for  three  hundred  loads,  which  has  been 
the  whole  expence  attending  this  acre  and  half:  for  the 
manure,  plowings,  and  horfe-hoeings,  were  repaid  by 
the  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  turnips.” 

Mr.  Duhamel  has  mentioned  the  following  experiments 
relative  to  the  culture  of  faintfoin  : 

In  1754,  M.  Eyma,  near  Bourdeaux,  planted  faint¬ 
foin,  lucern,  and  clover,  in  rows  eight  feet  afunder,  with 
diflances  of  fixteen  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows, 
which  yielded  him  an  immenfe  increafe.  The  alleys 
were  horfe-hoed  after  each  cutting. 

In  1 755,  he  planted  a  field,  a  little  more  than  three 
roods  fquare,  with  faintfoin,  which  he  cultivated  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  New  Hufbandry ;  and  this  fpot  yielded 
him  10,000  pounds  of  dry  hay.  M.  de  Chateauvieux  had 
1 5,300  pounds  of  lucern,  as  we  fliall  fee,  off  fomewhat 
more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  which  he  cut  five  times  ; 
but  M.  Eyma  thinks  that  14445  I^oliiicIs,  Geneva  weight, 
of  faintfoin,  which  he  had  at  another  time,  at  one  cut- 
ting,  is  a  greater  crop  than  M.  de  Chateau vieux’s  lucern  ; 
befides  the  after  crop,  which  indeed  was  but  inconfidera- 
ble,  on  account  of  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon.  He  fays  he 
cuts  his  faintfoin  three  times  in  good  years,  and  that  the 
two  laft  cuttings  produce  nearly  as  much  as  the  firfl:  but 
he  allows,  that  fuch  years  are  not  to  be  expefiled  often. 

M.  Eyma  doubts  whether  the  preference  be  due  to  faint¬ 
foin  or  to  lucern:  but  he  is  confident  that  either  of  them, 
properly  cultivated,  will  produce  furprizing  crops. 

He  thinks  that  one  row'  of  faintfoin,  or  lucern,  planted 
in  the  middle  of  a  bed  three  feet  wide,  will  profit  more  by 
the  different  hoeinga,  and  confequently  produce  more  grafs. 
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than  double  or  triple  rows,  though  thefe  lafl  be  planted  on 
broader  beds  ;  becaufe  the  fingle  rows  have  the  earth 
looleneu  on  each  fide  of  them. 

M.  Diancourt  fowed  faintfoin,  each  plant  of  which,  in 
1 75 3»  had  a  head  of  two  feet  diameter.  They  throve  fo 
v^eli>  V1  1 755»  one  plant,  and  that  not  the  largefl  in 
the  heiu,  yielded  twenty-three  ounces  of  hay. 

fl  ae  following  in flrudlions  were  given  by  an  ingenious 
gentleman  m  Lincolnfhire. 

“  Mr.  Tull  fays,  that  a  deep  foil  is  befl  for  faintfoin.  I 
believe  every  thing  grows  better,  in  a  better  foil :  but  by 
A'  /fU ,7  iav(:  ?teen  °*  this  plant,  I  fhall  always  prefer  for  it 
a  ihallow  foil,  where  there  is  a  rock,  or  fome  hard  fub- 
nance,  within  fix  inches,  or  a  foot,  of  the  furface,  to  flop 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  make  them  fpread  horizon- 
tahy  i  his  has  not  only  the  good  effeas  propofed  in  M. 
de  Chateauvieux’s  manner  of  tranfplanting  lucern,  but,  it 
is  faid,  occafions  its  filling  the  ground  with  more  fhoots 
by  their  linking  up  from  the  knots  of  the  roots.  This  fad 
I  cannot  verify:  but  certain  it  is,  that,  in  fuch  foils  as  I 
here  lpeak  of,  a  crop  of  faintfoin  which  at  firfl  appears  very 
thin,  will  afterwards  fill  the  ground  perfedly  well,  and  the 
plants  of  it  will  appear  in  much  greater  quantities  than  at 

“  1  have  Several  times  broke  off  a  root  of  faintfoin  four 
or  five  inches  within  ground,  and  it  always  fprang  up 

again.  This  is  a  fmall  argument  for  the  fa£t  I  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  Saintfoin  is  much  cultivated  in  Lincolnfhire.  The 
common  allowance  of  feed  is  five  bufliels  to  an  acre.  A 
gentleman  fouth  of  Lincoln  advifed  me  always  to  fow  a 
fmall  quantity  of  trefoil  with  it  (about  four  pounds  on  an 
acre).  Ihe  reafon  is,  that,  in  this  expofed  country,  the 
young  plants  fuffered  more  by  the  fun  in  fummer,  than  by 
the  frofls  in  winter.  Now  the  trefoil,  coming  to  perfec¬ 
tion  the  firfl  year,  and  living  only  three,  will  be  a  fhelter 
for  the  young  plants,  during  the  firfl  year  or  two,  and  die 
off  when  the  faintfoin  wants  its  room.  This  fyflem  is 
well  fupported  by  pra&ice:  but  rye  grafs  fhould  on  no 
account  be  fowed  with  it ;  that  being,  when  left  for  fod¬ 
der,  a  great  impoverifher  of  ground. 

“  Saintfoin  is  obferved  to  get  to  perfection  in  three 
years,  lafls  good  four  or  five,  and  then  dwindles  during 
four  or  five  more.  Its  firfl  crops  are  from  one  or  two 
loads;  its  fecond  flage,  from  three  to  four  loads,  and  it 
dwindles  down  again  to  one.— Lafl  fummer,  which  was 
remarkably  dry,  did  very  well  with  this  grafs. 

“  I  have  fown  faintfoin  with  barley,  with  wheat,  with¬ 
out  corn  in  the  fpring,  and  now”  (this  gentleman’s  letter 
is  dated  September  4th,  1763)  “  am  fowing  fome  more 
at^this  prefent  writing;  but  can  form  no  judgment  as 

, **  Three  years  ago  I  drilled  fome,  according  to  Mr. 

1  ull  s  directions,  in  beds,  with  treble  rows,  and  fome  at 
equi-diflant  rows.  The  horfe-hoed  beds  were  good,  as 
far  as  they  went:  the  others,  drilled  at  a  foot  di fiance, 
gave  fo  much  room  for  weeds  to  come  up,  that  the  fuccels 
was  very  moderate;  which,  indeed,  would  have  been  the 
cafe  with  the  former,  had  not  the  horfe-hoe  cleared  them. 
On  the  whole  as  far  as  my  fmall  experience  and  obferva- 
tions  reach,  I  would  never  chufe  any  one  to  drill  his  feed, 
but  to  fow  it  in  the  broad  cafl-way,  on  land  very  fine, 
with  a  good  quantity  of  feed.” 

SALLENDER5,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  confiflin^  in 
cracks  m  the  bending  of  the  hough,  and  occafion  a  lame- 

nels 
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nefs  behind.  This  difeafe  is  cured  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  mallenders.  See  Mal lenders. 

SALT-MARSHES,  pafture-lands  lying  near  the  fea, 
-and  fometimes  overflowed  by  the  fea-water. 

“  It  has  been  obferved,  fays  an  ingenious  writer  in  the 
Mufeum  Rufticum,  that  horfes  and  black  cattle  thrive 
better,  and  get  flefti  and  fat  fooner,  in  fait  marihes,  than 
in  frelh-water  meadows  or  upland  pafture  ;  yet  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  any  good  reafon  afligned 
for  it. 

“  Some  will  tell  you  that  the  air  of  the  fea  whets  their 
appetites  ;  that  the  pafture  is  rich  and  nourifliing ;  and 
that  the  herbs  produced  by  the  lands  near  the  fea  are  more 
conducive  to  the  health  of  herbaceous  animals,  than 
fuch  as  grow  on  upland  paftures,  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial. 

“  But  may  we  not  rather  attribute  the  thriving  of  cattle 
on  thefe  marihes,  to  the  faline  particles  with  which  the 
earth  as  well  as  its  produce,  is,  when  near  the  fea,  ftrong- 
ly  impregnated?  Perhaps  even  the  dews  have  their  portion 
of  fait ;  but  of  this  I  have  made  no  experiment,  therefore 
mention  it  only  as  a  probable  conjecture  ;  for  as  they  fall 
foon  after  they  are  exhaled  from  the  fea,  without  palling 
through  the  fecretions  neceflary  to  feparate  their  faline 
parts,  why  fliould  not  this  be  the  cafe  ? 

“  But  to  return  to  my  firftfubjeCt:  I  am  fully  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  faline  particles  only,  with  which  the  grafs 
is  impregnated  in  the  above-mentioned  marfties,  caufe  cat¬ 
tle  to  thrive  in  them  in  the  manner  they  are  known  to  do. 
Thefe  falts  purge  away  the  foul  humours  which  the  beafts 
have  contra&ed,  either  by  idlenefs,  or  by  being  over¬ 
heated  in  labour  ;  by  which  means  they  are  better  difpo- 
fed  to  be  nourifhed  by  the  aliment  they  receive. 

“  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objeCled,  that  if  the  grafs  of  thefe 
marihes  is  apt  to  purge  cattle,  this  very  purging,  by  being 
long  continued,  will  be  a  means  of  preventing  their  grow¬ 
ing  fat.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  cattle  take  with  their 
food  every  day  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  thefe  purgative 
particles ;  but  that  the  quantity  of  fait,  which  at  their  being 
firft  put  into  the  marfh  will  have  that  effeCt,  will  ceafe  pro¬ 
ducing  it  when  they  are,  by  cuftom,  habituated  to  take  a 
daily  portion  of  it :  this  muft  be  allowed,  as  we  all  know, 
that  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  will  operate  as  a  cathartic  to 
a  perfon  that  is  not  accuftomed  to  take  it;  yet  it  is  as  well 
known,  that  a  man  may  take  many  grains  daily,  if  he 
ufes  himfelf  to  it,  without  its  being  fenflbly  purgative  to  j 
him. 

“  It  is  not  convenient  to  every  one  to  fend  their  cattle 
to  a  fait  marfh :  would  it  not,  therefore,  be  happy,  if 
we  could  fubftitute  a  method  that  would  nearly  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe  ?  I  do  net  think  this  impofiible  :  perhaps,  if 
common  fait -water  was  to  be  laid  in  the  fields  for  the  horfes 
to  lick  as  often  as  they  pleafed,  they  would  thrive  much 
better:  were  I  to  lay  I  know  it  would  have  that  effeCt,  it 
would  be  no  prefumption. 

“  Cattle  are  naturally  fond  of  fait,  and  if  left  at  their  li¬ 
berty,  will  take  no  more  of  it  than  what  does  them  good. 
With  this  help,  our  frefh-water  meadows,  and  upland  na¬ 
tural  and  artificial  paftures,  would  yield  us  a  greater  pro¬ 
fit,  and  of  courfe  be  worth  mpre  both  to  the  land-owner 
and  farmer. 

“  Some  will  not  allow  a  thing  to  have  merit,  unlcfs  it  is 
fupported  by  what  they  call  a  proper  authority ;  and  they  do 
•not  allow  the  experiments  of  a  particular  perfon  to  be  fuffi- 
cient.  To  fatisfy  fuch  I  can  affure  you,  that  in  the  inland 
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parts  of  Switzerland,  when  their  horfes  and  cattle  have  en¬ 
dured  the  hardfhips  of  a  long  and  fevere  winter,  they  turn 
them  in  the  fpring  loofe  into  the  mountains,  laying  fait  here 
and  there  upon  the  rocks,  for  them  to  refort  to  when  they 
pleafe ;  and  of  this  they  are  fo  fond,  that  when  the  farmers 
want  to  catch  their  horfes,  they  take  fome  fait  in  their  hats, 
as  wre  do  oats  in  a  fieve,  to  allure  them. 

“  Experience  has  long  convinced  them,  that  the  fait  thus 
laid  in  their  way  anfwers  every  good  purpofe:  their  cattle 
are  more  healthy  in  general  than  ours  are  in  England ;  and 
almoft  to  this  alone  do  they  attribute  it. 

“  In  the  province  of  Munfter  and  Connaught,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  they  very  frequently  lay  fait  on  flates,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  horfes  when  at  grafs :  this,  they  find,  does  the 
cattle  great  fervice  ;  and  in  this  ihould  we  imitate  them, 
and  not  be  too  proud  to  learn  of  them,  becaufe  in  Ireland 
agriculture  is  not  in  fo  flourifhing  a  ftate  as  in  England. 

“  Some  few  farmers  have  (to  do  them  juftice)  pradlifed 
this  method  in  our  own  country  ;  but  contenting  them- 
felves  with  the  profit  refulting  from  it,  they  have  not  pro¬ 
pagated  the  knowledge  of  the  many  advantages  they  are 
fen  Able  may  be  derived  from  this  practice  of  giving  fait  tp 
cattle. 

«  The  farriers  and  horfe-jockeys  know  well  the  ufe  of 
fait ;  they  mix  it  often  in  their  medicines,  and  find,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  nothing  proves  fo  powerful  a  ftomachic  to 
horfes,  as  a  little  fait  thrown  into  their  oats. 

“  I  muft  farther  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of  fait  is  very  pro¬ 
per  when  cattle  are  turned  into  clover,  lucerne,  or  cole- 
feed  to  feed :  it  is  well  known,  that,  on  thefe  occafions, 
they  are  very  apt,  unlefs  great  care  is  taken,  to  be  furfeit- 
ed;  the  fait  would  prevent  this  accident,  and  thereby 
greatly  accelerate  the  fattening  of  the  cattle,  and  make  it 
much  fafer  to  the  farmer. 

“  Salt  has  alfo  been  found  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  fat¬ 
tening  hogs,  by  caufing  them  to  drink  more  plentifully 
than  otberwife  they  would.” 

For  the  ufes  of  fait  in  rendering  hay  more  grateful  to 
cattle,  fee  the  article  Brining  ^Hay-Ricks. 

SAND,  a  genus  of  foftils  found  in  minute  concretions, 
forming  together  a  kind  of  powder,  the  genuine  particles  ot 
which  are  all  of  a  tendency  to  one  determinate  fhape,  and 
appear  regular,  though  more  or  lefs  complete  concretions ; 
not  to  be  diffolved  or  difunited,  by  water,  or  formed  into  a 
coherent  mafs  by  means  of  it,  but  retaining  their  figure  in 
it ;  tranfparent,  verifiable  by  extreme  heat,  and  not  dif- 
foluble  in,  nor  effervefeing  with  acids. 

Thefe  are  fubjeftto  be  varioufly  blended  and  intermixed 
either  with  homogene,  or  heterogene  particles,  particu¬ 
larly  with  flakes  of  talc  ;  and  according  to  thefe,  and  their 
different  colours,  are  to  be  fubdivided  into  feveral  kinds, 
as  red,  white,  & c. 

Dr.  Lifter  divides  the  Englifh  fands  into  two  clafles ; 
the  firft,  (harp  or  rag  fand,  confiding  of  fmall  tranfparent 
pebbles,  naturally  found  on  the  mountains,  and  not  calcin- 
able  :  thefe  he  farther  divides  into  fine  and  coarfe,  and  fub- 
divides  each,  according  to  the  colours,  into  white,  grey, 
reddifli,  brown,  &c. 

The  fecond,  foft  or  fmooth,  which  he  fubdivides  into, 
that  with  flat  particles  broken  from  lime-ftones,  that  with 
filver-like  particles,  and  that  with  gold-like  particles.. 

As  to  land,  its  ufe  is  to  make  the  clayey  earth  fertile, 
and  fit  to  feed  vegetables,  &c.  for  earth  alone,  we  find,  is 
liable  to  coalefce,  and  gather  into  an  hard  coherent  mafs, 
as  it  apparent  in  clay  :  and  earth  thus  embodied,  and,  as 
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it  were,  glued  together,  is  no-ways  difpofed  to  nourifh 
vegetables  :  but  if  with  fucb  earth,  fand,  &c.  i.  e.  bard 
cryflals,  which  are  not  diflolvable  in  water,  andftill  retain 
their  figure,  be  intermixed,  they  will  keep  the  pores  ol  the 
earth  open,  and  the  earth  itfelf  Ioofe  and  incompact,  and 
by  that  means  give  room  for  the  juices  to  alcend,  and  for 
plants  to  be  nourifhed  thereby. 

Thus  a  vegetable,  planted  either  in  fand  alone,  or  in  a 
fat  glebe,  or  earth  alone,  receives  no  growth  or  incre¬ 
ment  at  all,  but  is  either  ftarved  or  fuffocated  ;  but  mix 
the  two,  and  the  mafs  becomes  fertile.  In  effect,  by  means 
of  fand,  the  earth  is  rendered,  in  fome  manner,  organical ; 
pores  and  interfaces  being  hereby  maintained,  fomething 
analogous  to  veflels,  by  which  the  juices  may  be  conveyed, 
prepared,  digefted,  circulated,  and  at  length  excerned,  and 
thrown  off  into  the  roots  of  plants. 

Grounds  that  are  fandy  and  gravelly,  eafily  admit  both  of 
heat  and  moifture ;  but  then  they  are  liable  to  thefe  inconve- 
niencies,  that  they  let  them  pais  too  foon,  and  fo  contract 
no  ligature,  or  elfe  retain  it  too  long,  efpecially  where 
there  is  a  clay  bottom  ;  and  by  that  means  it  eitherparches 
or  chills  too  much,  and  produces  nothing  but  mofs,  and 
cankerous  infirmities ;  but  if  the  fand  happens  to  have  a 
fiirface  of  good  mould,  and  a  bottom  of  gravel,  or  Ioofe 
ftone,  though  it  do  not  hold  the  water,  it  may  produce  a 
forward  fweet  grafs  ;  and,  though  it  may  be  fubject  to 
burn,  yet  it  quickly  recovers  with  the  leaft  rain. 

Sea  fand  is  accounted  a  very  good  compoft  for  ffiff 
ground  ;  for  it  effects  the  two  things  following,  viz.  it 
makes  way  for  the  tree  or  feed  to  root  in  ffiff  ground,  and 
makes  a  fume  to  feed  it. 

Sand  indeed  is  apt  to  pufh  the  plants,  that  grow  upon 
it,  early  in  the  fpring,  and  make  them  germinate  near  a 
month  fooner  than  thofe  that  grow  upon  clay,  becaufe  the 
falts  in  the  fand  are  at  full  liberty  to  be  raifed,  and  put 
into  motion,  upon  the  leaft  approach  of  the  warmth  of 
the  fun  ;  but  then,  as  they  are  hafty,  they  are  foon  exhaled 
and  loft. 

It  is  remarkable  that  fand,  tho’  it  appear  a  very  hard, 
denfe,  and  indifi'oluble  body,  yet  is  contained  invifibly  in 
the  brine,  or  fait  water  of  our  fait  fprings  ;  and  even  on 
the  (hooting  of  the  fait,  after  evaporation,  there  ftill  re¬ 
main  the  particles  of  it  in  the  clear  pellucid  fait ;  and  this, 
though  wholly  foluble  in  water,  yet  when  a  brine,  made 
by  fuch  a  folution,  is  boiled,  depofits  as  much  of  the  fund 
as  the  common  brine  of  the  pits,  or  fea  water. 

Dr.  Plot,  who  was  very  curious  to  know  the  true  hif- 
tory  of  this  fingular  effe£t,  procured  experiments  to  be 
made  in- the  following  manner:  eight  folds  of  fine  hoi  - 
land,  and  as  many  of  much  finer  cambric,  were  put  toge¬ 
ther,  and,  a  quantity  of  the  brine  of  the  Staffbrdihire  fait 
pits  being  {trained  through  this,  there  was  nothing  fepa- 
rated  from  it  but  a  final!  quantity  of  black  duff,  which 
feemed  to  have  fallen  in  by  accident,  and  which  was  not 
at  all  like  land;  yet,  on  evaporating  this  brine,  it  was 
found  to  contain  no  lefs  than  one  fourth  part  as  much  fand 
as  fait ;  the  quantity  of  brine  yielding  a  bufiiel  of  fait, 
yielding  alfo  a  peck  of  fand. 

Some  nave  fuppofed  from  thefe,  and  the  like  obferva- 
tions,  that  the  fand  was  generated  during  the  time  of  the 
boiling  the  liquor,  but  the  more  careful  examiners  think 
otherwHe  ;  it  appearing  to  them,  that  the  particles  of  this 
fand  may  be  feen  in  the  brine,  by  the  help  of  a  microf- 
cope,  before  the  boiling,  in  form  of  rectangular  oblong 
plates,  lbrne  nearly  fquare  ;  thefe  were  fo  fmall,  as  readily  , 


to  pafs  the  ftrainer  with  the  water  ;  and  appearing  as  nu¬ 
merous  in  it  after,  as  before  the  ftraining,  lhew  that  they 
are  no  more  to  be  kept,  by  fucb  means,  than  the  fait. 

The  pores  of  the  fineft  ftrainers,  examined  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  appear  twenty  times  bigger  than  thefe  plates,  or 
particles  of  the  fand,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wonder¬ 
ed  at,  that  they  let  them  through.  » There  requires,  there¬ 
fore,  no  more  to  the  formation  of  the  fand,  than  the 
coalefcing  of  feveral  of  thefe  particles  into  one  larger 
granule,  and  fo  on  ;  and  this  is  very  likely  to  be  done  by 
means  of  the  evaporation  of  a  part  of  the  iluid  which  kept 
them  feparate,  and  of  the  motion  given  to  them  in  boil¬ 
ing,  which  naturally  and  neceflarily  brought  them  into 
the  fpberes  of  their  own  mutual  attractions,  at  a  time  when 
their  attraction  with  the  fluid  they  fwam  in,  was  alfo  much 
diminiftied  with  its  quantity.  This  attraction  feems  even 
evidently  to  increafe  between  the  particles,  as  the  water 
becomes  evaporated,  and,  when  finally  the  fait  is  drawn 
from  it,  and  it  is  examined,  as  it  drops  from  the  balkets, 
in  which  the  fait  is  put  to  drain,  it  is  feen  to  contain  more 
numerous  particles  of  this  fandy  matter  than  before  ;  ami 
thefe  are  found  to  coalefce  into  yet  larger  concretions, 
by  degrees,  as  the  remainder  of  the  fluid  evaporates  from 
them  on  the  glafs. 

The  particles  of  this  ftony  matter,  when  once  thus  unit¬ 
ed,  are  no  more  to  be  feparated  by  water,  nor  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  any  longer  foluble  in  that  fluid.  The  common  fpar 
found  in  form  of  ftalacffites  and  incruftations  on  the  roofs, 
walls,  and  floors  of  old  caverns,  {hews  that  it  was  once  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  by  that  means  brought  to  thofe  places, 
and  made  into  thofe  forms  ;  and  it  fhould  feem,  that  this 
fand,  as  it  is  called,  was  only  this  fort  of  fpar,  which  is 
contained  more  or  lefs  in  all  water  ;  and  which,  on  the 
evaporating  of  that  water  and  feparation  of  the  fait,  which 
might  help  in  making  the  water  a  menftruum  proper  for 
the  retaining  it,  {hoots  out  into  its  own  natural  concre¬ 
tions  ;  for  the  figure  of  thefe  thin  plates  is  the  true  and  na¬ 
tural  thin  parallelopiped  or  rhomboidal  figure  of  the  fmaller 
concretions  of  that  matter,  and  even  of  thofe  pieces  into 
which  it  falls  on  breaking.  Phil,  Tranf.  N°  145. 

Common  fand  is  a  very  good  addition  by  way  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  all  forts  of  clay  lands  ;  it  warms  them,  and  makes 
them  more  open  and  Ioofe.  The  belt  fand  for”  the  far¬ 
mers  ufe  is  that  which  is  walked  by  rains  from  roads,  01- 
hills,  or  that  which  is  taken  from  the  beds  of  rivers  ;  the 
common  fand  that  is  dug  in  pits  never  anfwer  nearly  fo 
well.  Sand  mixed  with  dung  is  much  better  than  laid  on 
alone :  and  a  very  fine  manure  is  made  by  covering  the 
bottom  of  ffieep-folds  with  feveral  loads  of  fand  every 
week,  which  are  to  he  taken  away,  and  laid  on  cold  ffiff 
lands,  impregnated  as  they  are  with  the  dung  and  the  urine 
of  the  fheep. 

Befides  clay  land  there  is  another  fort  of  ground  very 
improveable  by  fand  ;  this  is  that  fort  of  black  foggy  land 
on  which  bullies  and  fedge  grow  naturally,  and  which  they 
cut  into  turf,  in  fome  places.  Six  hundred  load  of  fand 
being  laid  upon  an  acre  of  this  land,  according  to  the  Che- 
ffiire  meafure,  which  is  near  double  the  ftatuie  acre,  melio¬ 
rate  it  fo  much,  that  without  plowing,  it  will  yield  good 
crops  of  oats  or  tares,  though  before  it  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  fcarce  any  thing.  If  after  this  crop  is  taken  off,  the 
land  be  well  dunged,  and  laid  down  for  grafs,  it  will  yield 
a  large  crop  of  iweet  hay. 

Once  fanding  this  land  will  improve  it  for  a  vaft  number 
of  years,  that-  it  will  yield  two  crops  of  hay  in  the  year,  if 

there 
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t^ere  be  weather  to  make  it  in.  Some  land  in  Chefhire 
has  been,  by  this  means,  rendered  of  twelve. times’its  for¬ 
mer  value  to  the  owner.  The  bogs  of  Ireland,  when 
drained,  have  been  rendered  very  fruitful  land,  by  mixing 
fand  in  this  manner  among  the  earth,  of  which  theyconfift. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  all  thefe  boggy  lands,  the  burning 
them,  or  firing  their  own  turf  upon  them,  is  alio  a  great 
advantage.  The  common  peat,  or  turf  allies,  mixed  with 
the  fand  for  thefe  purpofes,  add  greatly  to  its  virtue. 

Sea  fand,  which  is  thrown  up  in  creeks  and  other  places, 
is  by  much  the  riched  of  all  fand  for  manuring  the  earth  ; 
partly  its  faltnefs,  and  partly  the  fat  and  un£luous  filth  that 
is  mixed  among  it,  give  it  this  great  virtue.  In  the  wef- 
tern  parts  of  England,  that  lie  upon  the  fea  coads,  they 
make  very  great  advantages  of  it.  The  fragments  ot  fea- 
fliells  alfo,  which  are  always  in  great  abundance  in  this 
fand,  add  to  its  virtues  ;  and  it  is  always  the  more  edeem- 
ed  by  the  farmers,  the  more  of  thefe  fragments  there  are 
among  it. 

The  fea  fand  ufed  as  manure  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  is  of  three  kinds  :  that  about  Plymouth,  and  on 
other  of  the  fouthern  coalls,  is  of  a  blue  grey  colour  like 
allies,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  {hells  of  mufcles, 
and  other  filh  of  that  or  the  like  colour,  being  broken  and 
mixed  among  it  in  great  quantity.  Weftward,  near  the 
land’s  end,  the  fea  fand  is  very  white,  and  about  the  illes  of 
Scilly  it  is  very  glillering,  with  fmall  particles  of  talc  ;  on 
die  coalls  of  the  north  fea  the  fand  is  yellowilh,  brown,  or 
reddilh,  and  contains  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fragments  of 
cockle  fhells,  that  it  feems  to  be  chiefly  compofed  of  them. 
That  fea  fand  is  accounted  bell,  which  is  of  a  reddilh  co¬ 
lour  :  the  next  in  value  to  this  is  the  bluilli,  and  the  white 
is  the  worft  of  all. 

Sea  fand  is  bell  when  taken  up  from  under  the  water,  or 
from  fand  banks,  which  are  covered  by  every  tide. 

The  fmall-grained  fand  is  moll  fudden  in  its  operation, 
and  is  therefore  bell  for  the  tenant  who  is  only  to  take  three 
or  four  crops ;  but  the  coarfe  or  large-grained  fand  is  much 
better  for  the  landlord,  as  the  good  it  does  lafts  many 
years. 

Where  the  fand  is  dredged  out  of  the  fea,  it  is  ufually 
twice  as  dear  as  where  it  is  taken  from  the  fand  banks. 

When  the  land  has  been  well  manured  with  the  large 
fand,  they  take  four  crops  of  corn  from  it,  and  then  lay 
it  down  for  pallure  for  fix  or  feven  years  before  they  plow 
it  again.  The  grafs  is  fo  good,  that  they  commonly  mow 
it  for  hay  the  fir'll  year  ;  it  always  abounds  very  much  with 
the  white-flowered  clover.  If' the  grafs  grows  but  fhort, 
it  is  the  farmer’s  interell  to  feed  his  cattle  upon  it,  and  it 
,\vill  turn  to  as  good  account  this  way,  being  very  fweet 
and  rich,  and  making  the  cattle  fat,  and  the  cows  yield  a 
very  large  quantity  of  milk.  Mortimer’ s  Hufbandry .» 

Sand  -  Flood ,  a  terrible  difafter  incident  to  the  lands  of 
Suffolk,  and  fome  other  parts  of  England,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  covered  with  vail  quantities  of  fand,  rolling  upon 
them  like  a  deluge  of  water,  from  fandy  hills  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Violent  winds  break  through  the  turf  that  covers  thefe 
hills,  and  then  the  fand,  lying  loofe  and  naked,  is  foon 
carried  down  upon  the  plains,  where  it  covers  and  buries 
the  grafs,  and  in  a  very  little  time  eats  through  the  light 
turf,  and  mixing  itfell  with  the  fand  underneath,  becomes 
one  bed  of  this  dry  matter  never  to  be  covered  with  turf 
again.  A  large  body  of  fand  being  thus  got  together,  no¬ 
thing  Hops  its  progrefs  ;  but  it,  at  every  ftorm,  rolls  over 
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more  and  more  ground,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  it  extends  In 
felf  a  railway,  efpecially  where  the  ground,  over  which 
it  paffes,  is  of  the  fame  fandy  nature,  and  only  covered 
with  a  thin  turf. 

In  fome  parts  of  Suffolk  the  ground  encourages  this 
change  fo  greatly,  that  a  bed  of  fand  broke  loofe  from  a 
neighbouring  hill,  and  covering  only  a  few  acres,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten,  will,  before  it  has  travelled  four  miles  for¬ 
ward,  which  it  does  in  a  fmall  courfe  of  years,  deluge  a 
thoufand  acres.  It  travels  down  hill  fader  than  any  way 
elfe,  but  will  not  be  dopped  by  afeent,  but  will  move  up 
the  deeped  hill,  only  that  it  requires  more  time.  The 
making  of  fences,  in  the  common  way,  to  keep  it  out,  is 
vain.  It  runs  through  the  hedges,  and  flies  over  the  tops 
of  the  banks  ;  and  when  it  reaches  a  village,  in  its  courfe, 
will  bury  the  cottages,  unlefs  preferved  at  more  charge 
than  they  are  worth.  If  will  in  a  very  little  time  beat  up 
to  the  eaves  of  a  houfe,  of  the  low  kind,  that  are  ufually 
built  in  a  country  village,  and  has  often  weight  enough  to 
break  down  walls  in  its  pallage. 

The  bed  way  of  dopping  its  progrefs  is  by  hedges  of 
furze,  planted  one  over  another,  as  they  become  levelled  ; 
thefe,  if  well  kept  up,  will,  by  degrees,  dop  or  divert 
the  progrefs  ;  and  fome  who  have  tried  this,  with  refolu- 
tion,  after  they  have  had  the  fand  raifed  twenty  feet  high, 
have  found  it  dop  its  increafe,  and  then,  having  manured 
this  adventitious  foil  with  dung,  found  it  as  good  ground 
as  that  which  made  the  furface  before. 

About  Thetford,  the  villages  were  wholly  dedroyed  by 
this  about  ninety  years  ago,  and  the  branch  of  the  river 
Oufe,  called  then  Thetford  river,  fo  blocked  up  by  it, 
that  very  fmall  veffels  only  could  go  up  it,  where  very 
large  ones  ufed  before.  The  river  has  been  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  dopping  its  progrefs  into  Norfolk,  where  other- 
wife  its  courfe  would  have  carried  it,  and  its  vad  fpreading 
fideways,  in  proportion  to  its  going  forward,  would  have 
made  it  bury  vail  quantities  of  land  in  a  few  years. 

The  mod  probable  conjedlure,  as  to  the  caufe  of  this 
drange  fort  of  deluge  in  thefe  parts  of  England,  is,  that  this 
portion  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  lies  ead-north-ead  of  a  part 
of  the  great  level  of  the  fens,  and  is  by  this  expofed  to  very 
impetuous  winds,  which  acquire  more  than  ordinary  force, 
by  their  paffmg  through  fo  large  a  tradl  of  country  uninter¬ 
rupted  ;  the  dorms  feem  to  be  one  great  caufe  of  the  mif- 
chief,  and  the  fandy  nature  of  the  foil  the  other.  There 
are  old  dories,  in  the  country,  of  fuits  at  law  commenced 
among  the  farmers,  for  grounds  blown  out  of  the  owners 
poffclfion  ;  but  the  people  who  gain  this  fort  of  wandering 
land  are  the  greated  fufferers.  A  little  fand  fprinkled  by 
the  winds  over  a  tra£l  of  land,  where  there  is  a  bed  of  fand 
under  the  turf,  foon  eats  through  that  obdacle  ;  and  what 
was  at  fird  only  a  thin  coat  of  fand,  becomes  then  a  deep 
plain  of  it,  capable  of  being  blown  away  to  the  depth  of 
eight,  ten,  twenty,  or  more  feet,  and  is  carried  over  every 
thing  in  its  progrefs  before  the  winds,  when  once  taken  up 
by  them.  Philofophiccd  Tranfaflions ,  N°.  37. 

S  and-AWj,  or  Sandy-lands,  a  term  ufed  by  our  farmers 
to  exprefs  fuch  grounds  as  confid  wholly  of  a  pure  fheer 
fand. 

This  is  of  different  colours,  as  white,  blackidi,  reddilh, 
or  yellowidi,  and  is  very  different  in  its  nature,  and  in  the 
fize  of  its  particles,  fome  being  hardier  and  fome  milder, 
and  fome  very  light,  feemingonly  to  be  mere  dud.  The 
grey,  black,  and  alh -coloured  fand-land  are  the  word  of 
all,  and  generally  are  found  on  heaths  and  commons. 
*  n  o  Gravelly 
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Gravelly  lands  approach  much  to  the  nature  of  thefe,  and 
thofe  which  con  lift  of  the  largeft  ftones,  and  are  mixed 
with  the  harfheft  fands,  are  of  all  the  moft  barren. 

The  propereft  plants  for  arable  land,  of  this  kind,  are 
white  oats,  rye,  black  wheat,  and  turneps.  The  natural 
produce,  in  weeds,  is  quick  grafs,  forrel,  broom,  furze, 
fern  and  heath. 

The  belt  manure  for  them  is  either  marl,  or  fuch  clay  as 
will  break  with  the  frofhs.  Cow  dung  is  alfo  a  good  ma¬ 
nure  for  thefe  lands,  and  many  ufe  with  fuccefs  chalk, 
mud,  and  the  half  rotten  lfraw  from  dunghills. 

"When  the  farmer  has  a  mind  to  raife  corn  on  thefe  lands, 
he  mud?  order  them  the  fame  as  they  do  the  clays  ;  but 
where  they  are  over-run  with  broom,  furzes,  and  fuch  fort 
of  weeds,  marie  is  to  be  laid  on  in  great  quantities.  This 
is  the  practice  in  Stafford  (hire,  and  by  it  they  rid  them- 
ielves  of  thefe  trouhlefome  weeds,  and  procure  good  crops 
of  corn,  though  at  fome  expence. 

The  frit  fowing  of  this  land  is  with  black  wheat,  and 
for  this  they  make  three  fallowings  in  winter,  and  ftir 
them  in  the  May  following  ;  at  this  time  they  fow  them, 
allowing  one  bvtfhel  of  feed  to  an  acre,  which  generally 
yields  them  fixty  again.  Then  once  plowing  thefe  lands, 
after  this  crop  is  off,  they  are  fit  to  fow  rye  on. 

In  Oxfordfhire,  they  feldom  give  thefe  lands  more  than 
two  fallowings  for  wheat,  except  they  are  very  much 
over-run  with  weeds  ;  and  they  efteem  the  white  and 
Lammas  wheat  the  molt  agreeable  for  this  fort  of  land, 
and  then  after  a  fallow  rathripe  barley.  They  afterwards 
generally  fallow  them  every  other  year,  and  reckon  them 
unfit  for  beans  and  peas,  though  they  fometimes  fow  them 
with  winter  vetches.  If  they  fow  peas  on  them,  they 
efteem  the  rathripe  kinds  the  beft. 

InHerefordfhire,they  are  much  fubjeCt  to  mofs  growing 
upon  their  fandy  lands,  and  they  make,  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  by  burning  it  on  the  ground,  and  mixing  the  afhes 
with  lime,  which  they  plow  in. 

They  generally  fow  them  with  rye  after  this  manure, 
and  that  yields  a  very  great  increafe  upon  them,  and  brings 
on  a  very  good  kind  of  grafs,  if  they  are  laid  down  after 
a  crop  or  two.  Mortimer  s  Hujbandry. 

SAP,  a  juice  furnifhed  by  the  earth,  and  changed  into 
the  plant,  confiding  of  foflil,  faline,  aerial,  and  other 
particles  from  putrified  animals,  vegetables,  &  c. 

This  juice  enters  the  plant  in  form  of  a  fine  and  fubtile 
water  ;  which  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  root,  the  more  it  re¬ 
tains  of  its  proper  nature  ;  and,  the  farther  from  the  root, 
the  more  action  it  has  fuftained,  and  the  nearer  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable. 

Confequently,  when  the  juice  enters  the  root,  the  bark 
whereof  is  furnifhed  with  excretory  veflels,  fitted  to  dif- 
charge  the  excrementitious  part,  it  is  earthy,  watery,  poor, 
acid,  and  fcarce  oleaginous  at  all. 

In  the  trunk  and  branches  it  is  further  prepared,  though 
it  ftill  continues  acid  ;  as  we  fee  by  tapping  or  perforating 
of  a  tree  in  the  month  of  February,  when  it  diftils  a  wa¬ 
tery  juice  apparently  acid. 

*1  he  juice  being  here  carried  to  the  germs  or  buds  is  more 
conceded ;  and  here,  having  unfolded  the  leaves,  thefe 
come  to  ferve  as  lungs  for  the  circulation  and  further  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  juice. 

For  thefe  tender  leaves,  being  expofed  to  the  alternate 
a&ion  of  beat  and  cold,  moift  nights,  and  hot  fcorching 
days,  are  alternately  expanded  and  contracted,  and  the 
more  on  account  of  their  reticular  texture. 
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By  fuch  means  is  the  juice  ftill  further  altered  and  di- 
gefted,  as  it  is  further  in  the  petala  or  leaves  of  the  flowers 
which  tranfmit  the  juice,  now  brought  to  a  further  fubti- 
lity,  to  the  ftamina:  thefe  communicate  it  to  the  farina 
or  duft  in  the  apices,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  male  feecf 
of  the  plant,  where  having  undergone  a  further  matura¬ 
tion,  it  is  filed  into  the  piftil,  which  performs  the  office 
of  an  uterus  or  womb  ;  and  thus,  having  acquired  its 
lafl  perfection,  it  gives  rile  to  a  new  fruit  or  plant. 

The  root  or  part  whereby  vegetables  are  connedted  to 
their  matrix,  and  by  which  they  receive  their  nutritious 
juice,  confifts  of  an  infinite  number  of  vafa  abforbentia, 
which,  being  difperfed  through  the  interfaces  of  the  earth, 
attradr  or  imbibe  the  juices  of  the  fame:  confequently, 
every  thing  in  the  earth  that  is  difloluble  in  water,  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  imbibed  ;  as  air,  fait,  oil,  fumes  of  minerals, 
metal,  & c.  and  of  thefe  do  plants  really  confift. 

Thefe  juices  are  drawn  from  the  earth  very  crude  ;  but 
by  the  ftruCture  and  fabric  of  the  plant,  and  the  various 
veflels  they  are  ftrained  through,  become  changed,  fur¬ 
ther  elaborated,  fecreted,  and  aflimilated  to  the  fubftanco 
of  the  plant. 

SCAB,  a  difeafe  incident  to  fheep,  chiefly  occafioned  by 
a  tedious  length  of  wet  weather. 

“  I  imagine,  fays  Mr.  Vefey,  your  readers  will  not  be 
diipleafed  if  I  fhould,  with  your  affiftance,  communicate 
to  them  a  remedy  for  this  diforder,  which  I  have  feveral 
times  tried,  and  almoft  always  found  to  anfwer  extremely 
well. 

“  Some  men,  whom  I  have  known  to  breed  and  feed  a 
great  number  of  fheep,  have  been  grofly  miftaken  in  their 
comprehenfion  of  the  nature  of  this  diftemper,  which  they 
rafhly  judged  to  be  merely  cutaneous  ;  whereas,  when  a 
fheep  has  the  fcab,  the  blood  is  always  more  or  lefs  affected 
by  it :  therefore  the  outward  applications,  which  are  in 
general  alone  reforted  to  for  a  cure,  do  for  the  moft 
part  more  hurt  than  good,  by  driving  in  the  eruption, 
and  making  it  fix  on  the  internals,  thereby  often  occa- 
fioning  the  death  of  the  animal. 

“  Now  the  true  way  to  treat  this  diforder  is,  firft  to- 
give  the  animal  fomething  inwardly  to  drive  out  the  erup¬ 
tion  ;  then  comes,  with  propriety,  the  outward  applica¬ 
tion,  which  completes  the  cure  by  killing  the  fcab. 

“  When  a  farmer  has  any  of  hia  flock  affliCted  with 
the  fcab,  let  him  attend  to  the  directions  which  fol¬ 
low. 

“  Take  a  gallon  of  foft  well  or  pond  water,  which 
divide  into  two  equal  parts :  in  one  of  thefe  parts  difl’olve 
eight  ounces  of  old  hard  foap  ;  to  which  when  it  L  dif- 
folved,  add  two  ounces  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  feven 
ounces  cf  common  fait,  with  four  ounces  of  roll  brim- 
ftone,  beat  to  a  fine  powder  and  fifted  :  then  take  the 
other  part  of  the  water,  in  which  put  two  ounces  of  to¬ 
bacco  leaf,  and  one  of  white  hellebore  root  :  boil  this 
fecond  part  till  you  have  a  ftrong  infufion,  after  which 
ftrain  it  clear  from  the  leaves  and  roots. 

“When  you  have  got  thus  far  in  the  pro  cefs,  take  that 
part  of  the  water,  firft  mentioned,  and  fet  it  over  the 
fire  ;  let  it  boil  for  about  half  an  hour,  keeping  it  conti¬ 
nually  ftirring  with  a  wooden  ladle  during  that  time:  in 
the  mean  time  heat  again  the  other  part,  in  which  the  to¬ 
bacco  and  hellebore  were  infufed  ;  and  when  it  is  hot,  mix 
the  two  parts  gradually  together  over  the  fire,  keeping  the 
mixture  continually  ftirring  till  it  is  taken  oft"  the  fire, 
which  fhould  be  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  when  it 
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is  quite  cold,  let  it  be  put  into  a  ftone  bottle,  in  order  to 
its  being  kept  in  a  cool  place  for  ufe. 

“  Then  take  four  quarts  of  new  ale  or  beer :  put  into 
it  twelve  ounces  of  common  fait,  two  ounces  of  bay  fait, 
and  eight  ounces  of  poundccl  nitre,  together  with  twelve 
ounces  of  pounded  roll  brimftone :  fet  them  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  when  the  ale  boils,  take  off  the  feum  ;  let  it  boil 
for  about  half  an  hour ;  after  which  fet  it  by  till  it  is  cold, 
and  put  it  into  a  ftone  bottle  for  ufe. 

“  When  you  are  fo  far  prepared,  take  one  quart  of  ale, 
fet  it  on  the  fire  ;  mix  into  it  by  degrees,  three  ounces  of 
flour  of  brimftone  ;  when  it  is  juft  ready  to  boil  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand  to  cool ;  and  when  it  is  only 
blood-warm,  give  this  quantity  inwardly  to  three  fheep, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  every  fecond  day  till  they  have  had 
three  dofes.  This  will  drive  out  the  diforder,  when  the 
firft  mixture  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the  diftempered  parts : 
and  two  days  afterwards  the  fecond,  and  fo  alternately 
for  about  eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  cure  is  cfl'edled  :  fome- 
times  two  rubbings  will  be  fufficient. 

“  I  muft  obferve,  that  all  thefe  mixtures  will  be  beft 
boiled  in  well-glazed  earthen  or  iron  pots.”  Mufeum 
Ruji'icum ,  vol.  II.  page  173. 

iC  The  two  greateft  enemies  the  fheep,  fays  another 
ingenious  gentleman,  or  at  leaft  their  wool  (which  is  the 
moft  valuable  part  of  them)  have,  are  the  fcab  and  fly. 

I  believe  they  deftroy  more  wool  than  all  the  other  difeafes 
incident  to  that  animal. 

«  Mr.  Vefey  has  given  us  an  approved  remedy  for  the 
fcab,  and  at  the  fame  time  enters  fomewhat  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  diftemper.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not 
prefumption  enough  to  look  into  firft  caufes  ;  fecondary 
ones  are  all  I  aim  at :  I  always  took  nature  to  be  a  wife 
inftru<ftor,  and  the  fureft  guide ;  but  if  we  will  hobble  out 
of  the  way  ourfelves,  fhe  is  not  to  blame. 

«  I  agree  with  Mr.  Vefey,  that  in  this,  and  every  other 
diftemper  a  fheep  labours  under,  the  blood  is  more  or  lefs 
affe&ed  and  difturbed  ;  which  difturbance,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  the  faculty  call  a  fever  ;  therefore  it  muft  be 
always  confidered,  that  a  fever  is  no  more  than  a  ftruggle 
of  mature  to  get  rid  of  fome  enemy  in  the  blood,  by 
throwing  it  out  by  fome  of  the  outlets  of  the  body, 
namely,  by  fweat,  urine,  or  ftool ;  or  upon  the  furface  of 
the  fkin  ;  and  then  flie  feems  to  fay,  I  have  thrown  the 
diftemper  out  to  your  view,  and  there  deftroy  it  by  pro¬ 
per  applications. 

“  It  furely  is  not  fcab  until  it  is  thrown  out  upon  the 
fkin  ;  and  when  it  is  thrown  out,  what  avails  it  giving  in¬ 
ternal  remedies,  to  do  that  which  nature  has  done  before  ? 
If  it  be  out,  there’s  your  ailment;  and  I  think^geutlemen, 
it  is  an  axiom  in  phyfic,  that  when  a  diftemper  is  once 
known,  it  is  half  cured:  if  it  is  only  coming  out,  my  ad¬ 
vice  would  be,  not  to  difturb  nature,  who  is  always  acting 
for  our  good,  in  a  wifer  and  better  manner  than  we  can  do 
ourfelves :  flie  fometimes  indeed  is  too  weak  for  her  office, 
and  fometimes  too  ftrong ;  in  the  one  cafe  flie  is  to  be  pro 
perly  aflifted,  and  in  the  other,  prudently  reftrained  ;  and 
when  we  do  more  or  lefs,  the  effedbs  are  nencrally  fatal. 
I  hope  this  will  fatisfy  Mr.  Vefey,  that  he  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  in  the  right,  any  more  than  his  neighbours. 

u  To  cure  an  illnefs  with  a  few  medicines,  is  as  com¬ 
mendable,  as  to  fay  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.  One 
great  obftacle  to  Mr.  Vefey’s  treatment  of  fheep  with  fcab, 
is  its  being  too  compound,  troublefome,  and  laborious, 
letting  afide  the  expence,  and,  where  there  are  a  great 
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numbef  of  fheep,  hardly  to  be  pra&ifed.  I  would  have 
all  remedies  for  the  ailments  of  fheep  be  as  Ample  as  polii- 
ble  ;  and  to  be  obtained  and  prepared  with  as  little  trou¬ 
ble  ;  for  certain  I  am,  gentlemen,  when  it  is  otherwife, 
many  will  let  their  flocks  go  neglected,  or  at  beft  leave 
them  to  a  flovenly  fhepherd,  who  knows  very  little  of 
the  matter ;  and  when  clip-day  comes,  when  the  poor 
creatures  are  out  of  their  wool,  (if  they  had  any  on  before) 
what  a  fight  prefents  itfelf  to  view !  moft  parts  of  their 
fkins  being  one  continued  fcab,  and  other  parts  eat  quite 
through,  and  deep  into  the  ftefh,  by  the  maggot :  this  I 
have  feenat  clip-day,  and  may  lpeak  it ;  but  what  muft  I 
alledge  it  was  owing  to?  Sorry  am  I  to  fay,  to  the  over 
credulity  of  the  mafter,  who  thought  he  had  a  fhepherd 
who  knew  every  thing ;  but  the  event  proved  the  con¬ 
trary. 

«  You  muft  not  be  furprifed  when  I  fay,  what  will  de¬ 
ftroy  the  fly,  will  alfo  cure  the  fcab,  with  little  or  no  alter¬ 
ations  :  mercury  is  a  mortal  foe  to  both  ;  and  the  remedy 
for  the  fly  is  as  follows. 

“  Take  of  good  corrofive  fublimate,  half  an  ounce  ; 
diffolve  it  in  two  quarts  of  rain  water  ;  to  which  add  a  gill 
of  fpirits  of  turpentine  :  this  is  the  whole  of  it,  which  muft 
be  ufed  in  the  following  manner.  . , 

“  When  the  fheep  isftruck,  the  fhepherd  muft  make  a 
circle  round  the  maggots  with  fome  of  the  water,  by  drop¬ 
ping  it  out  of  a  bottle  :  this  prevents  them  getting  away, 
for  they  will  not  come  near  the  water :  then  he  muft  fhred 
or  open  the  wool  within  the  circle,  and  drop  a  few  drops 
of  the  water  amongft  them,  and  rub  them  about  with 
his  finger,  and  there  leave  them,  for  they  will  all  die  pre- 
fently. 

“  I  fpeak  this  from  my  own  certain  knowledge,  and 
many  others  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Ifle  of  Ely)  can  do 
the  fame. 

“  To  a  quart  of  the  above  water  I  add  a  pint  of  the 
Ample  lime-water  of  the  I^ondon  Difpenfatory  ;  and  I  de¬ 
clare  it  from  experience,  there  is  no  more  certain  cure  for 
the  fcab  than  it :  I  am  fure  it  is  the  cleaneft,  the  fooneft 
prepared,  and,  when  fo,  the  cheapeft;  which  are  induce¬ 
ments,  I  think,  fufficient  to  have  every  countryman  make 
ufe  of  it.”  Mufeum  RujYtcum ,  vol.  II.  page  369. 

SCRATCHES,  a  diftemper  incident  to  the  heels  of 
rorfes. 

It  has  fo  much  affinity  with  the  greafe,  and  is  fo  often  a 
concomitant  of  that  difeafe,  that  the  method  of  curing  the 
'cratches  may  be  felected  from  that  article. 

The  parts  affedled  fhould  be  firft  covered  with  the  lin- 
feedand  turnip  poultice,  having  a  little  common  turpen¬ 
tine  added  to  relax  the  veffels  ;  the  green  ointment  may 
then  be  applied  to  promote  the  difeharge,  when  the 
fcratches  may  be  dried  up  with  the  ointments  and  w  a  flies 
recommended  in  that  article.  See  Grease. 

It  is  beft  afterwards  to  keep  the  heels  fupple,  and 
foftenedwith  curriers  dubbing,  which  is  made  of  oil  and 
tallow.  This  will  keep  the  hide  from  cracking,  and  be  as 
good  a  prefervative  as  it  is  to  leather  ;  and  by  ufing  it 
often  before  excrcife,  will  prevent  the  fcratches,  if  care  is 
taken  to  wafh  the  heels  with  warm  water,  when  the  hcrl'e 
comes  in.  When  they  prove  obftinate,  and  the  fores  are 
deep,  ufe  the  following  ;  but  if  any  cavities  or  hollow 
places  are  formed,  they  fhould  firft  be  laid  open,  for  no 
foundation  can  be  laid  for  healing,  till  you  can  drefs  to 
the  bottom. 
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Take  Venice  turpentine  four  ounces,  quickfilver  one 
ounce;  incorporate  weli  together  by  rubbing  fome 
time,  and  then  add  honey  and  ffieeps  fuet,  oi  each 
two  ounces. 

Anoint  with  this  once  or  twice  a  day  ;  and  if  the  horfe 
is  full  or  flelhy,  you  muft  bleed  and  purge  ;  and  if  the 
blood  is  in  a  bad  Hate,  the  alteratives  muft  be  given  to 
rectify  it.  Bart  let's  Farriery,  page  294. 

SCYTHE,  Sithe,  or  Sythe,  the  inftrument  ufed  in 
mowing,  being  a  crooked  blade  joined  at  right-angles  to  a 
long  pole.  See  the  article  Mowing. 

SEAGRIM.  See  Ragwort. 

SEAM,  tallow,  greafe,  hogs-lard. 

Seam  of  Corn,  a  quarter,  or  eight  bufhels. 

Seam  of  IVoocl ,  a  horfe  load  of  wood. 

SEAR,  dry  ;  oppofed  to  green  :  fpokenof  wood. 

SEARCHER.  See  the  article  Borer. 

SEAVES,  rufhes. 

SEAVY  Ground ,  ground  over-run  with  rufhes. 

SEED,  the  product  of  a  plant,  whereby  the  fpecies  is 
propagated. 

The  choice  of  the  feed  intended  to  be  fowed  is  an  ob- 
je£t  of  greater  importance  than  many  farmers  feem  to 
imagine.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  fmefl  grains  be 
chol'en  for  this  purpofe,  unlefs  they  are  likewife  very  clean. 
Such  wheat  is  not  difficult  to  be  had  from  land  cultivated 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  New  Hufbandry  ;  but  we 
feldom  find  corn  intirely  free  from  feeds  of  weeds  when 
it  has  been  raifedin  the  common  way. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  grains  of  flinted  and 
fickly  corn  necefiarily  partake  of  the  weakly  difpofition  of 
the  plant  which  produced  them,  and  that  their  productions 
cannot  be  fo  fine  as  thofe  which  grow  from  the  feeds  of 
ftrong  and  healthy  plants.  For  this  reafon  Mr.  Tull  ad- 
vifes  to  take  the  feed  corn  from  a  richer  foil  than  that  in 
which  it  is  to  be  fowed,  and  rather  from  ground  in  perfect 
tilth,  than  from  land  which  has  been  lefs  carefully  culti¬ 
vated.  This  feems  to  be  very  right  (though  the  contrary 
opinion  is  alrnoft  generally  received),  becaufe  more  may 
reafonably  be  expected  from  the  productions  of  a  fine  good 
Iced,  which  are  full  of  vigour  and  well  conditioned,  than 
•from  a  poor  weak  plant. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux,  who  often  fowed  with  no  other 
intention  than  merely  to  try,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
at  what  time,  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  condition  it  is 
belt  to  fow  wheat,  found  that  this  corn  fprouted  pretty 
well  even  when  fowed  fo  green  that  it  had  not  yet  loft  its 
milky  quality  ;  but  thinks  it  much  more  advifeable  to  fow 
none  but  what  is  thoroughly  ripe  ;  becaufe  the  feed  has 
then  attained  its  full  perfection,  from  whence  we  may  molt 
certainly  expeCt  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  plants. 

“  The  wheat,  fays  he,  which  has  been  reaped  in  a  warm 
dry  year,  feems  to  me  fitter  for  fowing,-  than  that  which 
has  been  gathered  in  a  cold  wet  feafon  :  for  in  fuch  a  time 
as  this  laft,  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  lefs  good  ; 
their  talte  is  lefs  favory  ;  and  as  that  corn  in  particular  in 
which  there  is  molt  moifture,  is  moft  difficult  to  keep,  I 
infer  from  thence  that  the  formation  of  its  grain  muft  be 
lefs  perfeCt.  1  ffiould  therefore  prefer  wheat  a  year  old, 
provided  the  year  it  was  gathered  in  was  warm  and  dry, 
to  that  which  may  have  juft  been  gathered  in  too  rainy  a 
feafon  :  for  the  fame  reafon,  I  always  choofe  for  fowing, 
wheat  of  the  growth  of  my  high  grounds,  rather  than 
that  which  has  been  produced  in  flats.  The  benefit  ac- 
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cruing  from  all  this  care,  may,  perhaps,  not  be  extremely 
great  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  does  not  coft  any  thing. 
Let  us  do  in  agriculture  what  is  done  in  all  manufactures, 
where  the  very  fmalleft  profits,  the  very  leaft  favings,  arc 
not  negleCted.  Thofe  fmall  articles,  often  repeated,  make 
large  fums  in  the  long  run,  and  are  a  real  gain. 

“  Another  thing,  of  greater  confequence,  firft  made 
known  to  me  by  chance,  but  fince  confirmed  by  repeated 
experiments,  always  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  I 
ftrongly  recommended  as  extremely  ferviceable  to  the  firft 
lprouting  of  the  feed.  In  my  experimental  fowings,  I 
commonly  ufed  -wheat  taken  from  the  heap  in  the  granary  ; 
and  likewife,  frequently,  corn  picked  out  of  the  ears  the 
moment  before  -I  fowed  it.  I  counted  exaCtly  the  grains 
of  both  forts,  and  fuppofe  that  few  will  think  there  could 
be  any  difference  in  their  productions.  Yet  I  found  a 
confiderable  one.  What  was  picked  out  of  the  ear§  al¬ 
ways  rofe  extremely  well ;  fcarce  a  grain  of  it  ever  miffed  ; 
whereas  numbers  of  thofe  which  were  taken  from  the 
heap,  never  fprouted  at  all.  I  did  not  perceive  this  dif¬ 
ference  at  firft  ;  but  at  laft  it  ftruck  me.  I  relate  the  faCt 
as  it  is,  without  pretending  to  account  for  the  caufe  of 
this  difference,  which  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  di- 
greffion.  The  experiment  itfelf  may  be  of  real  ufe,  by" 
fhewing  us,  that  inftead  of  threfhing  the  wheat  intended 
for  feed  at  any  time,  without  diftinCtion,  it  ought  not  to 
be  threfhed  till  a  very  few  days,  at  moft  two  or  three,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fowed.  A  few  hands  will  be  able  to  fupply  the 
feeds-men  with  as  much  as  they  will  want:  nor  will  this 
method,  which  may  be  a  means  of  faving  fomewhat  in  the 
feed,  be  attended  with  any  extraordinary  expence. 

“  Perhaps  too  this  praCIice  may  be  attended  with  a 
very  valuable  advantage.  1  have  not  indeed  yet  made  the 
trials  neceflary  to  fatisfy  myfelf  of  what  I  imagine  ;  but  my 
defire  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  public  induces  me  to  men¬ 
tion  it,  that  the  lovers  of  agriculture  may  refleeft  upon  it, 
and  try  fuch  experiments  as  will  clear  up  my  conjectures. 

u  Threfhing  the  feed  only  juft  before  it  is  fowed  may 
poffibly,  in  fome  meafure,  or  perhaps  intirely,  prevent  the 
caufe  of  fmut  in  wheat.  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  feed 
which  has  not  been  mixed  with  fmutty  corn,  or  any  way 
infeCted  by  its  black  powder,  will  be  exempt  from  that 
diftemper.  Not  that  I  take  black  powder  to  be  abfolutely 
the  original  caufe  of  this  diftemper  in  corn  ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  very  capable  of  communicating  it  to  grains  which  are 
found. 

“  That  nothing  may  be  negle£led  which  can  be  of  any 
fervice  to  the  feed,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  tbreffi- 
ing  the  corn,  efpecially  in  the  manner  that  bufinefs  is  com¬ 
monly  performed,  with  flails,  upon  the  barn  floor :  for  a 
great  number  of  grains  are  frequently  fo  much  bruifed 
thereby,  that  it  is  impoffible  they  fiiould  ever  grow.  It 
the  wheat  thus  threfhed  for  feed  is  not  thoroughly  dry  and 
hard,  the  mifehief  is  ftill  greater  ;  much  more  of  it  being 
then  abfolutely  crufhed  by  the  flail. 

“  As  fowing  in  drills  requires  lefs  feed  than  is  ufed  in 
the  common  method,  it  will  be  the  eafier  to  execute  there 
an  operation  which  might  be  too  long  and  troublefome  for 
fo  great  a  quantity  as  is  ufed  in  the  old  way.  The  me¬ 
thod  which  I  advife,  and  which  I  have  pradtifed,  is  this. 
Let  one  or  two  beams,  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet- 
thick,  be  laid  a-crofs  the  barn  floor  ;  let  the  threfhers  ftand 
on  each  fide  of  the  beam,  and  take  out  of  loofe  fheafs  of 
wheat,  one  of  which  ftiould  be  placed  behind  every  man, 
a  handful  at  a  time,  and  give  it  two  or  three  ftrokes  againft 
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the  beam.  Tills  will  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  grain, 
which  is  to  be  referved  for  feed.  The  ears  thus  fliaken 
may  be  bundled  up  again,  and  afterwards  threfhed  out 
with  the  flail,  for  other  ufes.  This  method  is  not  fo  te¬ 
dious  as  fome  may  imagine  :  we  are  fare  that  not  a  gram 
is  bruifed  ;  and  thofe  are  the  moll  perfeft  which  drop  out 
thus.  I  think  I  may  compare  this  operation  with  what  is 
done  in  the  making  of  wine,  where  the  firfh  running  is 
always  the  higheft  flavoured  and  belt. 

Another  excellent  way  to  feparate  the  fulled,  and  confe- 
quently  heavieft  grains,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  fitted 
for  feed,  from  thofe  which  are  ot  lefs  value  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  clear  them  from  many  feeds 
of  weeds,  is,  to  make  a  dout  man,  with  a  broad  wooden 
diovel,  throw  the  corn  with  all  his  force  towards  an  oppo- 
fite  corner  of  the  barn,  or  rather  of  a  large  boarded  hall, 
which  generally  is  the  fitted  for  this  work.  All  the  light 
fmall,  dirivelied  grain,  unfit  for  fowing,  and  the  feeds  of 
cockle,  darnel,  &c.  not  being  fo  heavy  as  the  found  fohd 
corn,  will  fall  diort,  and  lie  neared  to  the  man  who 
throws  them ;  "while  fuch  as  are  large,  plump,  and 
weighty,  out-flying  all  the  red,  are  feparated  widely,  and 
may  eafily  be  gathered  up.  Experience  will  {hew  the 
vad  advantages  of  fowing  feed  thus  chofen. 

The  ufe  of  deeps  was  introduced  very  early  into  huf- 
bandrv,  not  only  as  a  means  of  preferving  corn  from 
feveral  didempers  to  which  it  is  fubjedt,  but  alfo  with  a 
view  to  render  the  feed  more  fruitful.  That  fome  of 
them  have  fometimes  anfwered  the  former  of  thefe  inten¬ 
tions  is  undeniable:  but  with  regard  to  the  latter,  much 
dronger  and  oftener  repeated  evidences  than  any  that  have 
yet  been  produced,  are  dill  wanted  to  confirm  their  boaded 
efficacy.  I  {hall  however,  give  a  concife  account  of  fome 
of  the  mod  famous  of  both  kinds  ;  with  this  previous  ob- 
fervation,  that  even  fuch  of  them  as  have  not  fucceeded  in 
fome  cafes,  through  caufes  perhaps  unknown  to  us,,  may 
poffibly  do  well  in  others,  when  tried  with  proper  judg¬ 
ment  and  attention.  Experiments  of  this  kind  diould 
by  all  means  be  continued  on  a  double  account ;  fil'd,  to 
take  off  a  prejudice  which  feems  to  gain  ground,  though 
it  be  not  founded  on  any  rational  principle  ;  and  next  to 
be  well  affured  whether  thefe  preparations  do*  or  do  not 
produce  any  fenfible  effed.  Experiments  feldom  prove 
ufelefs  to  careful  accurate  obfervers.  If  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  anfwerthe  end  propofed,  they  at  lead  fometimes 
lead  the  way  to  other  important  difeoveries. 

The  Romans  had  their  lees  of  oil,  decodion  of  cyprefs 
leaves,  juice  of  houfe-leek,  &c.  on  which  they  have  be- 
dowed  full  as  much  commendation  as  they  merit.  Lord 
Bacon  feems  to  have  been  the  fird  who  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  fubjed  in  England  :  but  he  has  only  pointed 
out  the  path  to  others  :  nor  do  I  know  any  author  who  has 
yet  given  us  a  fet  of  experiments  with  this  view,  long 
enough  continuedabfolutely  to  determine  what  effeds fome 
kind  of  deeps  may  have  towards  rendering  grain  more 
fruitful. 

Van  Helmont,  and,  fince  him,  the  authors  of  the 
Maifons  Rudiques,  have  given  many  receipts  for  deeps, 
which  they  vaunt  exceed. ugly,  as  increafing  the  fruitful- 
nefs  of  the  feed  deeped  in  them.  But  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  recommend  thefe  receipts,  they  advife  fowing 
the  corn  thinner  than  ufual ;  generally  one  third  lefs  ;  a 
circumdance  which,  alone,  will  add  greatly  to  the  crop, 
as  very  many  experiments,  and  particularly  all  the  good 
trials  of  the  new  hulbandry,  have  evidently  demondrated. 
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That  the  comparifon  may  be  jud,  all  circumdances  diould 
be  alike,  as  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  feed,  &c. 

M.  Dulvamel,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  whether  any  benefit 
does  arife  from  the  ufe  of  deeps,  by  way  of  giving  the  feed 
a  greater  degree  of  fruitfulnefs,  tried  the  following  experi¬ 
ment.  He  infufed  fome  good  wheat  in  a  lye  of  dung, 
mixed  with  lixivial  falts,  nitre,  and  fal  ammoniac,  and 
fowed  with  this  grain  two  beds  in  his  kitchen  garden,  dug 
with  a  fpade.  One  of  the  beds  was  fowed  very  thick,  and 
the  other  very  thin.  At  the  fame  time  he  fowed  two  other 
beds,  exadly  like  the  former,  with  fome  of  the  fame  feed, 
not  deeped,  one  thick,  and  the  other  thin.  At  harved 
time  the  beds-fowed  with  the  deeped  feed  were  fo  exacdly 
like  the  others,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  eye  to  didin- 
guiffi  between  them. 

A  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood  followed  exactly  the 
directions  given  in  the  Maifons  Rudiques,  in  the  ufe  of 
one  of  their  boaded  receipts,  which  is  there  faid  to  be  oi 
fuch  efficacy,  that  the  land  need  be  plowed  but  once  for 
wheat  prepared  with  it.  He  did  fo ;  and  his  crop  was 
fcarce  worth  reaping. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Duhamel  mentions  his  being 
informed  by  M.  Peyrol,  many  years  fecretary  to  the  inten- 
dant  of  Auvergne,  that  he  had  made  feveral  experiments 
in  imitation  of  thofe  mentioned  in  the  abbe  de  Vallemont’s 
famous  book.  In  the  month  of  May  1755,  he  planted  in 
his  garden  (an  indifferent  foil,  in  a  hot  expofition,)  four 
fmall  cabbages,  which  then  had  only  four  leaves.  In 
September  following,  the  fame  cabbages  were  fix  feet  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  Some  plants  of  red  wheat,  tranf- 
planted  into  a  bed  dug  very  fine  in  his  garden,  bore  one 
hundred  and  thirty  ears  a  piece,  each  of  which  .contained 
from  forty  to  eighty  grains.  Some  plants  of  white  wheat, 
tranfplanted  at  the  fame  time,  produced  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ears,  each  of  which  had  from  thirty  to  forty  grains. 
Two  grains  of  red  wheat,  fowed  in  the  fame  bed,  and  not 
tranfplanted,  produced  each  of  them  one  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  ears,  which  contained  fix  thoufand  grains.  Five  plants 
of  red  wheat,  diftance  from  one  another  fix  inches,  did  not 
branch  fo  well,  being  too  clofe  together :  but  each  of  them 
produced  from  forty  to  fifty  ears,  which  contained  from 
forty  to  fixty  grains.  Rye,  which  branches  lefs  than  wheat, 
produced  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  ears,  each  containing 
from  fixty  to  feventy  grains :  and  the  barley  of  that  country, 
which  branches  but  little,  produced  however  from  fixty  to 
eighty  ftalks,  though  the  feed  of  this  laft  had  not  been 
fteeped  in  any  liquor  before  it  was  fowed. 

The  author  of  thefe  experiments  judicioufly  obferves, 
that  they  muff  be  repeated  and  varied,  before  it  can  be 
made  to  appear  that  the  extraordinary  increafe  is  owing  to 
the  fteep. 

This  celebrated  liquor  of  the  abbe  de  Vallemont  is  made 
as  follows. 

Put  into  a  tub,  expofed  to  the  fouth,  one  bufliel  of 
horfe-dung,  the  fame  quantity  of  cow-dung,  half  a  bufliel 
of  pigeon’s-dung,  as  much  {heep’s-dung,  as  much  allies, 
three  gallons  of  fmall  pricked  wine,  two  pounds  oi  falt- 
petre,  and  as  much  water  as  will  fufficiently  dilute  the 
whole,  fo  as  to  make  it  thin  enough  for  ufe.  Every  time 
that  any  of  this  liquor  is  taken  out  to  fprinkle  the  plants, 
it  is  filled  up  again  with  water ;  and  as  it  may  be  too  ffrong 
at  firfl,  it  may  be  weakened  accordingly. 

It  is  eflential  to  obferve,  that  M.  Peyrol  added  to  this 

infufion  frequent  digging  ;  for  the  ground  was  dug  five 

times 
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times  between  the  plants  of  wheat :  and  he  obferved  that 
each  digging  fenfibly  gave  frefh  vigour  to  the  plants, 
which  grew  to  the  height  of  fix  feet. 

M.  Donat,  another  of  M.  Duhamel’s  judicious  corref- 
pondents,  made  trials  of  thefe  mixtures,  from  the  ufe  of 
which  fo  much  is  promifed  :  but  fays  he  thinks  them  of  no 
other  fervice,  than  to  amufe  the  curious,  who  do  not  re¬ 
gret  expence.  As  the  authors  of  them  boaft  that  all  kinds 
of  foils,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  well  or  ill 
plowed,  relied  or  not  refted,  will  produce  ten  times  more 
than  in  the  common  way  ;  this  gentleman  fowed  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  fome  good,  fome  bad,  fome  well,  aiid 
fome  ill  plowed,  &c.  He  made  the  lleep  himfelf,  was 
prefent  when  the  feed  was  lowed,  and  took  care  that  no 
circumffance  was  negle&ed.  But  notwithfhnding  all  his 
care,  his  crop  was  far  from  anfwering  their  promifes.  The 
good,  well  cultivated  foil,  produced  fine  wheat ;  but  not 
extraordinary  in  point  of  quantity.  The  only  advantage  was 
in  the  faving  of  the  feed.  The  poor  ill  cultivated  land, 
and  that  which  had  not  been  refted,  produced  very  little 
grain :  and  the  very  bad  foil,  none  at  all.  Thefe  ex¬ 
periments  convinced  M.  Donat,  that  the  fureft  means  of 
obtaining  good  crops,  is,  to  have  the  ground  in  good 
condition.  rIhis  is  the  principle  on  which  the  New  Hufban- 
dryisfounded :  nor  indeed  does  it  offer  any  thing  marvellous, 
or  contrary  to  the  molt  ancient  precepts  of  good  hufbandry. 

If  there  be  in  any  of  thefe  lleeps,  or  preparations,  a 
more  than  common  virtue,  by  which  the  grain  infufed  in 
them  is  rendered  more  prolific  than  it  would  otherwife  be, 
poflibly  fome  fuch  benefit  may  accrue  from  the  following 
practice,  which  is  recommended  by  the  author  of  the 
New  Syftem  of  Agriculture. 

“  lake,  fays  he,  the  corn  which  is  intended  for  fow- 
ing,  and  throw  it,  by  a  bulhel  at  a  time,  into  a  large 
veflel  full  of  water :  let  a  man  ftir  it  with  a  llaff',  as  vio¬ 
lently  as  he  can,  for  a  confiderable  while  together,  and 
then,  giving  it  a  little  time  to  fettle,  fldm  off  all  that 
fwims  upon  the  furface :  repeat  this  till  no  more  rifes  ; 
then  take  out  the  corn  which  has  funk  to  the  bottom,  and 
lay  it  by  for  feed  ;  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  till  you 
have  your  intended  quantity.  After  this,  make  a  brine  of 
bay-falt  and  rain-water,  ftrong  enough  to  bear  an  egg. 
Steep  the  feed  corn  in  this  liquor  during  thirty  hours  ;  for 
lefs  time  will  not  have  any  effect:  then  take  it  out,  fpread 
it  upon  a  fmooth  fioor,  llrew  over  it  a  good  quantity  of 
fine-ground  powder  of  flaked  lime,  and  fweep  the  whole 
up  and  down  till  each  grain  leaves  clinging  to  another,  and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  perfectly  candied  with  the  lime.  It 
is  then  fit  lor  fowing  ;  and  will  infallibly  produce  a  very 
abundant  crop.”  Some  farmers  vary  this  deep,  by  add¬ 
ing  to  it  a  mixture  of  pigeons,  or  other  dung;  and  in 
moll  parts  of  France,  where  this  receipt  is  known,  they 
omit  the  fait  ;  perhaps  becaufe  it  is  too  dear  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  fteep  the  wheat  in  lime-water.  For  this  purpofe 
they  put  it  into  bafkets,  and  carefully  fldm  off  all  that 
fwims  on  the  top,  moft  of  which  wouid  not  fprout,  and  is 
only  fit  to  feed  fowls. 

.The  lociety  ot  improvers  in  the  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  cot  land,  call  tne  following  a  very  promifing  re¬ 
ceipt  for  multiplying  corn :  but  as  no  experiment  that  we 
know  of,  duly  attended  to,  has  yet  confirmed  that  fur- 
inile,  we  can  only  fay,  teat  it  may  not  be  wrong  to  give  it 
iuch  farther  trials  as  will  not  hurt  the  experimentor,  whe¬ 
ther  they  do  or  do  not  iucceed:  a  rule  which  fiiould  be 
conlhntly  obferved  in  -ftll  experiments. 
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“  Take  as  much  water  as  will  fully  cover  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  you  intend  to  ufe  ;  add  thereto  a  reafonable 
quantity  of  a  mixture  of  horfe,  cow,  and  fuch  other  dung 
as  you  can  conveniently  get,  fo  as  not  to  make  the  water 
too  thick:  add  likewife  for  every  boll  (four  bufhels)  you 
are  to  fteep,  about  a  peck  or  a  fixteenth  part  of  the  fame  fort 
of  grain  as  you  are  to  fteep.  Boil  all  thefe  till  the  grain  is 
reduced  to  a  pulp;  keeping  the  kettle  or  cauldron  clofe 
covered,  to  retain  the  fleam.  When  the  boiling  is  over, 
pour  off  the  water,  and  diffolve  in  it  a  pound  of  nitre,  or 
fait  petre,  to  every  four  bufhels  of  corn  :  then,  while  it  is 
luke-warm,  anfufe  your  corn  for  three  days,  after  which, 
drain  off  the  water,  fpread  the  grain  on  the  floor,  mix  it 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fea-fand,  (if  fuch  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  had),  and  laftly,  with  lime,  to  dry  it,  as  is 
ufually  done  in  other  cafes.” 

“  It  feems  reafonable  to  think,”  fay  the  abovemen- 
tioned  fociety,  “that  nothing  can  be  more  natural  for  im¬ 
pregnating  grain,  than  the  ftrength  and  effence  of  itfelf. 
But,  fince  nitre  is  added,  it  is  bell  to  be  cautious;  for  it 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  falts,  though  they 
have  the  virtues  mentioned,  kill  or  deftroy  the  vegetative 
powers,  when  the  application  is  immoderate,  either  with 
refpeCt  to  the  quantity,  or  the  time  the  grain  is  fteeped ;  fo 
that  there  has  often  been  a  neceffity  to  fow  over  again  with 
the  fame,  or  fome  other  grain.  To  make  the  better  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  this  critical  affair,  the  nature  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  different  grains  are  carefully  to  be  confidered  ;  but. 
the  moft  certain  knowledge  and  direction  are  to  be  ob-^ 
tained  by  a  courfe  of  obfervations  and  experience.  Mean 
while,  it  is  befl  to  obferve  the  maxim,  avoid  extremes.” 

In  Mr.  Houghton’s  collection  of  papers  relative  to  huf¬ 
bandry  and  trade,  are  feveral  experiments  on  the  fteeping 
of  wheat  and  barley  in  a  liquor  which  is  there  faid  to  have 
occafloned  a  very  great  increafe,  and  is  thus  made.”  “  Take 
a  quantity  of  rain-water,  and  difl'olve  in  every  gallon  of  it 
two  pounds  of  ftone-lime  :  let  it  Hand  two  or  three  days, 
ftirring  it  three  times  a  day  :  then  pour  off  the  water  into 
another  veflel,  and  add  to  every  gallon  of  it  about  four 
ounces  of  falt-petre,  and  one  pound  of  pigeons  dung  t 
mix  them  well  together,  by  ftirring  them  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  then  (train  off  the  liquor  to  keep  for 
ufe.”  Mr.  Everard,  who  communicated  this  receipt  to 
Mr.  Houghton,  fteeped  a  handful  of  wheat  in  a  quart  of 
this  liquor,  where  he  let  it  infufe  eighteen  hours:  he  then 
took  it  out,  and  laid  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  the  fpace  of 
one  day  ;  and  then  fteeped  it  again  in  the  fame  liquor  for 
about  twelve  hours,  dried  it  as  before,  and  fteeped  it  again 
a  third  time,  about  fix  hours,  after  which  he  planted  it  in 
his  garden,  which  was  but  common  earth,  fetting  it  by 
Angle  grains,  about  ten  inches  afunder,  and  a  finger’s 
length  in  depth.  Fie  could  not  remember  whether  every 
grain  fprouted,  but  thought  that  very  few  failed.  Thole 
which  did  grow,  produced  an  extraordinary  increafe,  feve¬ 
ral  of  them  yielding  from  fixty  to  feventy,  fome  of  them 
eighty  (talks  with  very  large  ears  full  of  fine  plump  corn  : 
many  of  the  ears  were  fix  inches  long,  and  contained 
fixty  grains  :  none  had  lefs  than  forty. 

Fie  alfo  fteeped  peas  and  beans  in  the  fame  liquor  ;  but 
could  not  fay  whether  their  having  been  fteeped  too  long 
was  the  caufe  that  none  of  them  came  up:  but  he  took 
the  thick  fediment  which  remained  after  the  liquor  was 
drained  off,  mixed  it  with  four  times  the  quantity  of  earth, 
let  it  lie  all  winter  in  a  gravel  walk,  fouth  of  a  codlin  hedge, 
then  made  a  row  of  holes,  about  four  inches  dillant,  put  a 
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handful  of  the  mixed  earth  into  each  hole,  with  a  pea  up¬ 
on  it,  and  covered  it  with  comment  mould.  The  peas 
fprouted  well,  ran  up  the  codlin  hedge  to  the  height  of 
about  nine  feet,  (hot  out  branches  in  feveral  places,  like 
vines,  and  bore  fo  many  well  filled  pods,  that  he  judged 
he  had  above  a  bufhel  from  about  three  or  fourfeore 
feeds. 

Pie  tried  alfo  an  experiment  on  wheat  infufed  in  lime- 
water  alone,  fome  in  brandy  alone,  and  fome  in  brandy 
and  lime-water  mixed,  and  had  a  great  increafe  from  each 
grain.  With  fome  of  the  liquor  made  with  falt-petre, 
lime,  and  pigeons  dung,  he  watered  feveral  trees  in  his 
garden,  and  found  them  grow  and  fiourifh  much  fafter 
than  any  other  of  the  fame  kind  which  were  not  watered 
in  that  manner.  Pie  alfo  fteeped  barley  in  the  fame  liquor, 
and  found  its  increafe  equal  to  that  of  wheat. 

Whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  any  kind  of  prolific  effi¬ 
cacy  in  thefe,  or  any  other  fleeps,  of  which  great  num¬ 
bers  are  pompoufly  recommended,  and  which  proper  ex¬ 
periments  can  beft  determine  ;  they  are  at  lead  fo  far  fer- 
viceable  to  the  feed  corn,  that  they  clear  it  from  filth, 
from  many  feeds  of  weeds,  and  from  fuch  poor  light  and 
diftempered  grains  as  are  not  fit  for  fowing,  and  prepare 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  being  already  well  moiftened,  it 
will  fhift  much  better  than  ablolutely  dry  grain,  in  cafe  a 
drought  fhould  enfue  after  it  is  fowed. 

This  thorough  cieanfing  of  the  feed  may  probably  be, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  reafon  why  corn  fo  prepared  is 
lead  apt  to  produce  fmutty  ears.  All  the  lyes  generally 
made  ufe  of,  certainly  preferve  the  plants  Irom  mouldi- 
nefs,  and  that  in  which  lime  is  a  principal  ingredient 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  mod  effe£lual.  But  as  this  part 
naturally  leads  to  the  didempers  of  corn,  another  very  in¬ 
tricate,  but  highly  intereding  fubiedl,  we  diall  refume  it 
under  that  head,  to  which  it  properly  belongs  ;  and  give 
in  the  mean  timeM.  DuhamePs  farther  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  pretended  prolific  virtues  of  infufions,  with  fome 
late  experiments  relative  thereto,  as  delivered  in  the  fixth 
volume  of  his  excellent  Treatife  on  the  Culture  of  Land, 
publi Hied  lad  year. 

We  liden  readily  to  the  marvellous,  efpeciallv  when 
it  promifes  any  great  and  lingular  advantage.  Such  was 
the  abbe  de  Vallemont’s  prolific  liquor,  by  means  of  which 
the  hufbandman  was  to  reap  vad  crops,  without  manu¬ 
ring,  or  fcarcely  plowing  his  land.  He  was  only  to  foak 
his  feed  in  this  admirable  liquid,  which  was  to  open, 
drengthen,  and  amazingly  fertilize  the  germe.  Improba¬ 
ble  as  this  drootine  is,  it  was  greedily  received. — It  is 
known,  that  a  feed  contains  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
called  the  germe  or  bud,  the  embryo  of  a  plant,  that  is  to 
fay,  a  plant  in  miniature,  and  that  the  red  of  the  feed 
l'erves  to  feed  the  young  plant,  or  plantule,  till  it  acquires 
roots  which  draw  its  iardier  nourifhment  from  the  earth. 
As  foon  as  thefe  roots  fpread,  the  feed  is  exhauded,  and 
there  remains  only  its  then  ufelefs  hulk.  What  benefit 
then  can  be  derived  from  prolific  liquors?  Perhaps  they 
may  render  the  nutritive  fubftance  of  the  feed  fitter  to  fup- 
port  the  young  piant,  which  in  confequence  thereof,  may 
appear  fomewhat  more  vigorous  at  fird,  and  till  it  has 
druckout  roots:  hut  from  the  time  of  its  producing  thofe 
roots,  it  ceafes  tofubfilt  upon  the  lobes  of  the  feed.  Can 
it  be  imagined  that  a  Tingle  atom  of  any  prolific  liquor 
cxids  at  the  didance  of  four  or  fix  inches  from  the  plants 
in  the  earth,  where  its  roots  are  fpread,  and  from  whence 
they  draw  their  fubfifiiance  ?  let,  fuch  is  the  fondnefs  ot 
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men  for  projects  of  this  kind,  de  Vallcmont’s  mixture- 
was  extolled  as  a  wonderful  ciifcovery,  indued  with  a  mag¬ 
netic  virtue  capable  of  attracting  from  the  bofom  of  the 
air  certain  principles,  which  probably  do  not  exid  in 
it,  and  numbers  of  receipts  have  been  deviled  for  making 
prolific  liquors.  Writers  upon  agriculture  have  dufFcd 
their  books  with  them,  and  vaunted  their  miraculous  ef¬ 
fects.  A  defire  to  fee  thefe  mighty  promifes  fulfilled, 
paved  the  way  for  their  reception,  and  ill  made  experi¬ 
ments  have  given  a  fandtion  to  the  error. 

A  little  corn,  impregnated  with  thefe  pretended  prolific 
liquors,  has  been  planted  grain  by  grain  in  a  garden,  and 
its  extraordinary  increafe  has  immediately  been  imputed  to 
the  fteep.  I  myfelf  was  deceived  by  fuch  trials:  but  when 
I  extended  them  to  three  or  four  acres  of  ground,  this 
great  fertility  no  longer  took  place,  and  I  began  to  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  thefe  boafted  fpecifics.  About  the  lame 
time,  I  faw  a  fingle  grain  of  barley  produce  230  ftalks, 
without  any  preparation,  and  was  informed  by  the  Rev. 
I)r.  Hales,  that  another  grain  of  barley  had  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  ears.  From 
hence  I  concluded,  that  the  prodigies  of  vegetation  io 
much  vaunted  by  fome  writers,  as  the  effect  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  infufions,  have  in  fa£t  been  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  to  good  culture,  and  to  the  grains  being  at 
fuch  diftances  from  each  other,  that  their  roots  have  had 
room  to  fpread,  and  thereby  collett  a  great  quantity  of 
food.  I  then  had  recourle  to  new  experiments,  which 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion. 

We  fee  in  the  Political  State  of  England,  that  a  grain 
of  wheat  which  grew  by  chance  on  a  bed  of  onions,  and 
had  not  received  any  preparation,  produced  5600  grains. 
Upon  which  the  author  of  that  work  remarks  (as  indeed  I 
had  done  before  in  regard  to  the  former  of  the  above- 
mentioned  productions)  that  we  rnufl  not  from  thence 
infer  that  the  country  where  fuch  a  thing  happens  is  na¬ 
turally  more  fertile  than  another,  or  the  method  of  agri¬ 
culture  commonly  praCtifed  in  it  better  than  elfewhcre  ; 
for  that  the  caufe  of  thefe  prodigious  growths  is,  that  the 
grains  fland  fingle  and  in  a  good  foil ;  that  the  only  cou- 
lequence  which  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  is  that  the  New 
Hulbandry  comes  nearefl  to  that  ftate  in  which  thefe  fur- 
prifing  growths  are  produced  ;  that  it  certainly  mult  in¬ 
creafe  theproduCl  of  the  crops  ;  and  that  it  will  probably 
require  lefs  feed  than  is  ul'ed  in  the  common  way. 

Though  it  was  pretty  well  proved  by  our  experiments, 
that  good  culture  and  proper  manures  contribute  more 
effectually  to  the  increafe  of  crops,  than  all  the  boafted 
prolific  liquors  ;  yet  feveral  perfons,  out  of  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  have  publifhed,  fome  the  advantages  which 
they  think  arife  from  the  ufe  of  certain  fertilizing  fteeps, 
and  others,  receipts  for  making  them. 

In  this  fpirit,  M.  de  la  Jutais  has  given  us  a  little  trad 
entitled,  The  true  Philofopher’s  Stone,  according  to 
which,  an  admirable  prolific  liquor  is  to  be  thus  made. 
Fufe  fome  nitre  in  an  iron  vefiel ;  and  when  it  is  hot 
enough  to  burn  the  fubftances  which  are  to  be  added, 
throw  in  afmall  quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  feed  as  you 
intend  to  fow  :  for  example,  if  you  would  have  a  prolific 
liquor  for  wheat,  throw  a  little  wheat  upon  the  nitre  ;  if 
turnips,  put  in  turnip  feed,  and  fo  on.  Thefe  feeds  take 
fire,  are  confumed,  and  incorporate  with  the  melted  nitre. 
Your  prolific  liquor  is  then  made,  and  you  have  only  to 
mix  the  nitre  with  water.  What  refults  from  this  opera¬ 
tion  ?  Nothing  more,  than  that  there  is  in  this  prolific 
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liquor  a  great  deal  of  nitre  with  a  fmall  portion  of  fixed 
nitre,  or  alkaline  fait :  whether  this  nitre  be  mixed  with 
wheat,  barley,  turnip  feed,  or  powder  of  coal,  all  chy- 
milts  allow  that  the  refult  will  be  the  fame,  and  that  the 
fame  liquor  might  be  made  by  mixing  a  little  alkaline  fait 
with  a  ftrong  folution  of  falt-petre.  The  queftion  is, 
what  efteft  it  will  have  upon  vegetables.  To  try  this 
fairly,  two  exa£tly  fimilar  fields  fhould  be  fowed,  the  one 
with  wheat  prepared  with  the  prolific  elixir,  and  the  other 
with  wheat  only  limed  in  the  ufual  way  ;  taking  care  to 
fow  an  equal  quantity  in  each  field  :  for  the  fingle  circum¬ 
ftance  of  diminilhing  the  quantity  of  the  feed,  may  increafe 
the  crops  in  years  when  the  corn  does  not  tiller  much,  and 
in  good  foils.  Many  have  been  deceived  by  not  attend¬ 
ing  to  this  circumftance.  The  following  are  well  made 
experiments. 

“  M.  Delu,  after  trying  M.  dela  Jutais’s  effence  three 
times,  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  care  and  exadnefs,  thinks 
it  of  no  fort  of  fervice. 

“  M.  Peirol,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  communicated 
to  me  in  1755,  feveral  experiments  which  he  had  made 
with  great  care,  in  order  to  fatisfy  himfelf  whether  thefe 
prolific  liquors  have  any  virtue ;  and  thofe  trials  made  him 
then  hope  for  fuccefs.  I  thanked  him  for  his  obliging  let¬ 
ters,  and  exhorted  him  to  repeat  the  fame  experiments  with 
fome  new  precautions  which  I  thought  important.  He 
did  fo,  with  all  pofiible  care ;  and  it  is  with  real  pleafure 
that  I  (hall  give  a  juft  account  of  them,  becaufe  they  feem 
to  me  extremely  fit  to  diffuade  thofe  who  wi(h  well  to 
agriculture,  from  putting  their  truft  in  fuch  illufions.  In- 
ftead  of  running  after  an  empty  fliadow,  they  may  employ 
their  time  in  ufeful  perquifitions,  by  which  the  public 
will  be  benefited. 

“  M.  Peirol  fowed,  both  in  his  own  garden,  and  in 
that  of  the  intendant  of  Auvergne,  J .  many-eared  wheat ; 
2.  rath-ripe  barley  ;  3.  the  common  red  wheat  of  the 
country;  and  had  from  each  of  them  an  amazing  in¬ 
creafe. 

“  Each  plant  of  the  many-eared  wheat,  had  from  fifty 
to  ninety-two  ftalks,  and  thefe  laft  yielded  1 3800  grins. 

“  Some  of  the  rath-ripe  barley  had  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  ftalks  to  each  plant,  and  yielded  14640  grains. 

“  Several  plants  of  the  red  wheat  had  three  hundred 
ftalks  ;  but  the  grains  were  eaten  by  birds. 

“  Thefe  were  fine  produ&ions :  but  the  moft  important 
thing  to  be  obferved  here,  is  that  M.  Peirol  fowed  all  thefe 
different  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  in  his  own  garden,  as  in 
that  of  the  intendant,  on  the  fame  day,  viz.  the  8th  of 
September  1756 ;  part  of  this  corn  having  been  fteeped  in 
the  abbe  de  Vallemont’s  fertilizing  liquor,  while  the  ref: 
had  not  been  infufed  at  all:  yet  their  productions  were 
quite  alike,  the  ground  had  been  prepared  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner  for  the  fteeped  and  the  un-fteeped  grain,  anc 
both  were  equally  watered  from  time  to  time  with  that 
prolific  wafli.  This  laft  circumftance  fpoils  the  whole  ex¬ 
periment:  for  who  can  doubt  but  that  this  watering  of  the 
plants  with  impregnations  of  dung,  muft  give  them  great 
vigour  ;  even  more  than  a  confiderable  quantity  of  dung 
itfelf  would  have  done  ?  However,  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  is,  luckily,  without  that  fault. 

“  On  the  4th  of  April  1755,  M.  Peirol  divided  a  pretty 
large  field  into  five  equal  parts.  The  ground  was  in  good 
tilth,  and  he  fowed  it  with  barley. 

“  The  firft  part  was  fowed  with  unfteeped  barley  in 
rows  a  foot  afunder. 


11  The  fecond  was  fowed  with  the  fame  kind  of  barley 
fteeped  in  de  Vallemont’s  liquor,  and  likewife  in  rows  a 
foot  afunder.  Both  had  a  plowing  betweenthe  rows,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  April. 

“  The  third  was  fowed  in  broad-caft  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  country,  excepting  that  a  quarter  part  of 
the  ufual  quantity  of  feed  was  retrenched  :  but  ftill  it  was 
the  fame  fort  of  barley,  and  this  had  been  fteeped  in  de 
Vallemont’s  liquor. 

“  The  fourth  divifion  was  alfo  fowed  in  broad-caft, 
ike  the  former  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  feed 
was  fteeped  in  a  prolific  liquor  invented  by  M.  Robineau. 

fi  Lallly,  the  fifth  part  was  fowed  intircly  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  with  the  ufual  quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  feed, 
un-fteeped. 

“  The  following  was  the  ftate  of  thefe  five  divifions  at 
harveft  time. 

“  The  firft  and  fecond,  which  had  been  fowed  in  rows, 
with  only  a  quarter  part  of  the  quantity  of  feed  generally 
ufed  in  the  common  way,  but  prepared  for  the  one  by  be¬ 
ing  infufed  in  de  Vallemont’s  liquor,  and  fowed  in  the 
other  without  any  impregnation,  were  both  very  fine,  and 
yielded  a  great  deal  of  grain. 

“  The  third  and  fourth,  which  had  been  fowed  in 
broad-caft,  with  an  abatement  of  only  a  quarter  part  of 
the  ufual  quantity  of  feed,  and  where  the  grain  for  one  had 
been  fteeped  in  de  Vallemont’s  liquor,  and  that  for  the 
other  in  M.  R.obineau’s,  were  middling,  and  not  vifibly 
different  in  any  refpedb. 

“  The  fifth  fpot,  which  had  been  fowed  intirely  in  the 
common  way,  and  with  the  ufual  quantity  of  feed,  was 
the  worft  of  all. 

“  Though  M.  Peirol  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  pro¬ 
lific  effences,  he  neverthelefs  concludes  from  this  experi¬ 
ment,  I.  That  the  un-fteeped  grain  ufed  for  the  firft  men¬ 
tioned  portion  of  the  field,  having  yielded  as  fine  a  crop  as 
that  of  the  fecond  which  was  fteeped,  infufing  the  feed  does 
not  contribute  much  to  make  the  plants  tiller. 

“  2.  That  the  produdts  of  the  third  and  fourth  divifions 
being  quite  alike,  M.  R.obineau’s  fteep  is  not  better  than  de 
Vallemont’s. 

“  3.  That  the  difference  between  the  crop  of  the  fifth, 
and  thofe  of  the  third  and  fourth  pieces  of  ground,  was 
probably  owing  to  the  different  quantity  of  feed. 

“  4.  That  the  fuperior  beauty  of  the  firft  and  fecond, 
which  furpaffed  all  the  reft,  was  occafioned  by  the  grains 
being  fo  far  diftant  from  each  other,  that  the  roots  of  the 
plants  had  fufficient  room  to  collect  their  food,  and  that 
the  huibandman  was  enabled  to  ftir  the  ground  between 
the  rows,  in  the  fpring,  by  which  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
was  confiderably  increafed.  All  this  confirms  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  NewHufbandry ;  and  M.  Peirol  is  fo  convinced 
of  it,  that  he  has  fowed  a  very  large  tra£l  of  land,  near 
Riom,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  firft  parts  of  the 
above-mentioned  experiment. 

“  He  has  likewife  made  another  trial  of  de  Vallemont’f 
fpecific,  by  planting  vines  in  two  different  places.  In  one 
of  thefe,  where  the  foil  was  good,  the  common  pra&ice 
was  followed,  and  the  cuttings  fp routed  foon :  in  the 
other,  where  the  ground  was  lefs  good,  each  cutting  was 
watered  with  two  quarts  of  de  Vallemont’s  liquor.  Thefe 
laft  fhot  out  later,  but  then  grew  with  great  ftrength,  a^d 
retained  their  leaves  a  long  while.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  an  infufion  of  dung  will  invigorate  plants,  and 
make  them  grow  fafter  than  they  would  otherwife.  The 
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owners  of  vineyards  are  here  to  confider,  whether  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  people  to  do  this  bufinefs  may  not  be  greater  than 
the  advantages  accruing  from  it  will  repay  :  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  by  thus  watering  their  newly  planted  cuttings,  ef- 
pecially  with  a  ftrong  infufion  of  dung,  they  will  fecure 
their  taking  root. 

“  To  fatisfy  myfelf  in  regard  to  M.  Robineau’s  pretend¬ 
ed  prolific  liquor,  I  chofe  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for 
wheat,  and  divided  it  into  three  equal  parts.  One  of  thefe 
was  fowed  in  the  common  way,  with  feeds  only  limed,  and 
produced  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  {heaves  to  the 
acre,  which  yielded  fixty  bufhels  of  corn.  Another  was 
likewife  fowed  in  the  common  way,  with  feed  only  limed, 
but  two  fifths  lefs  in  quantity  than  is  generally  ufed,  and 
produced  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  fheaves,  which 
yielded  fifty-four  bufhels.  The  third  part  was  fowed  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  feed  as  the  firft,  but  prepared  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Robineau’s  direction.  This  produced  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fix  fheaves,  which  yielded  fifty-four 
bufhels  of  grain.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  his  me¬ 
thod  was  not  of  any  fervice  to  the  crop. 

“  His  liquor,  when  diflilled  over  a  very  flow  fire,  yields 
a  little  brandy ;  what  remains  in  the  matrafs,  yields  a 
great  quantity  of  falt-petre,  and  the  refidue  is  a  bitter 
water  which  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  alkaline  fait. 
This  is  nearly  what  would  be  obtained  from  de  la  Jutais’s 
liquor.  * 

“  M.  Vandusfel  has  alfo  tried  M.  Robineau’s  prolific 
liquor,  and  found  it  attended  with  no  other  effect,  than 
that  the  field  where  it  was  ufed  had  fomewhat  fewer  fmutty 
ears  than  other  grounds  for  which  the  feed  had  not  been 
fo  prepared.  But  other  feed  which  he  fleeped  in  an  in¬ 
fufion  of  dung,  afiies,  and  lime,  produced  corn  totally 
exempt  from  fmut.” 

An  ingenious  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mu- 
feum  Rufticum,  has  given  us  the  following  improved  me¬ 
thod  of  breeding  feed-wheat. 

“  I  join,  fays  this  Effex  farmer,  with  many  others  in 
opinion,  that  it  is  beft  every  year  to  change  one’s  feed- 
wheat,  and  this  has  been  my  conftant  practice  :  I  have 
had  many  a  weary  ride  to  get  feed  that  would  pleafe  me, 
for  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  very  difficult  in  this 
matter. 

“  I  have  near  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  conftant 
tillage:  thefe  I  divide  into  three  portions,  fo  that  I  have 
every  year  about  fixty  acres  in  wheat,  fixty  more  in  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats:  and  the  remainder  are  cither  fallow,  or  in 
beans,  peas,  or  turnips,  &c. 

“  When  I  firft  came  into  my  farm,  I  expended  annu¬ 
ally,  of  feed-wheat,  thirty  quarters ;  for,  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  my  neighbours,  I  allowed  four  bufhels  of  feed  for 
every  acre  I  fowed. 

“  Thefe  thirty  quarters  often  coft  me  above  feventy 
pounds ;  and  God  knows  I  could  fometimes  but  little  fpare 
fo  much  money,  after  the  great  annual  expence  of  getting 
in  my  harveft. 

Some  part  of  my  land  differs  greatly  in  its  nature 
from  the  other :  near  half  my  farm  is  a  ftiff  deep  clay  ; 
what  bottom  it  has  I  know  not,  as  I  never  could  find  it  in 
digging  my  ditches,  &c.  the  other  half  is  a  bed  of  light 
fandv  loam  ;  with  a  gravelly  hard  bottom. 

“  This  difference  in  the  foil  of  my  farm  is,  on  many 
accounts,  a  great  advantage:  particularly,  my  wheat  does 
not  all  ripen  at  the  fame  time  ;  I  have  generally  nearly 
£ot  in  that  growing  on  my  gravelly  land,  before  that 
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on  my  clay  is  fit  to  cut ;  and  I  can  befidcs  plow  in  all 
weathers,  froft  excepted. 

“  But  not  to  digrefs  too  much,  I  took  it  Into  my  head 
that,  with  proper  care,  I  could  breed  for  myfelf,  on  my 
own  land,  asgoed  feed-wheat  as  any  I  could  buy,  if  not 
better;  and  I  determined  within  myfelf  to  make  the  expe¬ 
riment. 

“  Before  I  made  this  experiment,  I  had  reduced  the 
quantity  of  feed  I  ufed  on  each  acre,  to  three  bufhels, 
which  was  a  great  faving  to  me.  I  had  flill  occafion  for 
above  twenty  quarters. 

“  My  firft  ftep  was  to  fele£t  ten  acres  of  the  beft  land  I 
had ;  five  from  the  heavy,  and  as  many  from  the  light  part 
of  my  farm :  this  land  was  by  nature  rich  and  good ;  it  lay 
on  the  gentle  fouthern  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  required  very 
little  manure :  it  lay  in  two  little  detached  fields,  at  fome 
diftance  one  from  the  other. 

“  When  I  had  prepared  this  land  by  a  winter  and  fum- 
mer  fallowing,  in  which  time  the  clayey  part  was  plowed 
feven  times,  and  the  light  land  five  times,  I  had  both 
fields  fown  with  fome  of  the  beft  wheat  I  could  procure  ; 
that  for  the  heavy  land  I  got  from  Hertfordfhire,  the 
other  from  a  particular  friend  who  holds  a  farm  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire. 

When  the  feafon  for  fowing  approached,  I  was 
mightily  pleafed  with  the  appearance  of  my  two  little 
plots  ;  for  they  refembled  the  beft-kept  gardens,  not  a 
weed  to  be  feen,  and  the  earth  as  fine  as  garden- 
mould. 

“  On  this  occafion  I  did  not  brine  my  feed,  but  had  it 
put  into  a  large  tub:  fome  water  was  then  poured  on  it, 
and  I  made  a  ftout  labourer,  with  a  ftiff  half- worn  birchen- 
broom,  ftir  it  very  brifkly  about  for  near  half  an  hour  ; 
this  I  imagined  would  wafli  off  the  fmut,  if  any  there 
happened  to  be :  the  light  feeds,  which  were  very  few, 
were  fkimmed  off. 

“  I  let  the  Avheat  afterwards  lie  three  hours  foaking, 
when  my  man  again  ftirred  it  brifkly  with  the  fame  broom, 
and  immediately  poured  the  water  off. 

“  Whilft  yet  wet,  the  feed  was  fprinkled  in  the  ufual 
manner  with  flaked  lime,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  fowing. 

“  My  reafon  for  not  brining  it  was,  that  I  thought  it 
would  bring  it  too  forward  ;  and  I  rather  chofe  to  fow  it 
early,  which  is,  I  know,  in  general,  a  very  good  practice. 

“  In  fowing  this  land,  I,  in  fome  meafure,  followed 
Mr.  Tull’s  directions ;  that  is,  I  fowed  my  wheat  in  rows 
with  large  intervals  in  the  following  manner. 

“  I  had  a  furrow  opened  about  a  rod  fiom  the  hedge:  in 
this  furrow  fome  feed  was  by  a  careful  hand  verv  thinly 
fcattered,  not  fowed  in  the  common  wav  with  a  fling  of 
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the  arm. 

“  It  took  up  time;  fo  I  had  two  fiowers  to  each  plow. 
When  the  plowman  had  drawn  the  firft  furrow,  he  then 
opened  another,  at  about  ten  feet  diftance  from  the  firft  in 
the  land  ;  and  feed  was  in  the  fame  manner  thinly  fcat¬ 
tered  in  this  alfo :  after  this,  he  returned  to  the  firft  fur¬ 
row,  and  drawing  another  clofe  to  it,  covered  the  feed  ; 
the  fame  thing  he  did  by  the  fecond  furrow  :  he  after¬ 
wards  went  two  bouts  without  any  feed  being  fown  in 
the  furrows  ;  but  the  third  bout  feed,  was  thinly  fcat¬ 
tered,  as  before,  to  form  the  fecond  row  of  com  in  each 
bed:  another  bout  was  made  to  cover  the  feed  when  the 
two  beds  were  finifhed,  the  middle  of  the  interval  being 
left  unplowed. 

*{  In  this  manner  both  my  little  fields  were  fown,  in 
3  R  double 
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double  rows  with  intervals  about  five  or  fix  feet  wide  be¬ 
twixt  the  beds,  and  the  rows  about  two  feet  afunder. 

“  The  corn  came  up  very  well,  and  preferved  a  good 
wholefome  appearance  all  the  winter. 

“  Early  in  the  fpring,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  I  made  a  careful  man  fow  the  fpaces  betwixt  the 
rows  of  corn  on  the  heavy  land  with  wood-afhes,  and  on 
the  light  land  with  foot :  thefe  were  both  foon  wafhed  in 
by  the  rain,  and  the  effects  were  fpeedily  to  be  feen  in  the 
new-affumed  vigour  of  the  crops,  and  tnis  vigoui  continu¬ 
ed  till  the  corn  was  ripe.  < 

As  foon  as  any  weeds  appeared,  the  intervals  which 
were  left  unplowed  at  feed-time  were  turned  up,  and  the 
fpaces  betwixt  the  rows  diligently  hand-hoed  :  this  hand- 
hoeing  was  feveral  times  repeated,  to  keep  the  crop  quite 
dear  from  weeds,  the  intervals  had  alfo  feveral  other 
ilirrings ;  but  this  work  was  chiefly  done  with  a  \eiy 
light  plow,  without  an  earth-board  in  the  heavy  land, 
and  without  either  earth-board  or  coulter  in  the  other 
little  field. 

Every  thing  came  very  well  forward  ;  and  wThen  the 
wheat  began  to  fpindle,  I  had  the  outfides  of  the  rows  well 
earthed-up  with  a  plow,  and  the  infides  with  a  hand-hoe . 
the  infides  were  done  firft. 

At  harvefl  the  fields  made  a  noble  appearance :  a  fine 
well  broke  earth  ftriped  with  rows  of  healthy  wheat. 

“  The  cutting  this  wheat  was  very  eafily  performed,  it 
flood  fo  ready  to  the  reapers  hands  ;  and  when  it  was 
houfed  and  threfhed,  it  yielded  me  about  four  quarters  on 
an  acre,  one  with  another,  the  firft  year,  though  I  have 
fince  had  fometimes  more,  fometimes  a  little  lets. 

“  My  ten  acres  then  yielded  me  about  forty  quarters  ; 
and  I  had  occafion  for  only  about  twenty-two  to  fow  my 
common  wheat-lands:  I  therefore  took  only  the  firft  and 
prime  part  of  this  crop,  getting  the  fheaves  very  lightly 
threfhed;  what  remained  made  excellent  bread-corn. 

**  I  never  faw  finer  feed-wheat  than  mine  was  this  year : 
my  heavy  lands  I  fowed  with  the  feed  produced  by  the 
light  field,  and  my  light  lands  with  that  produced  by  the 
heavy  field. 

“  As  foon  as  I  had  got  in  this  feleft  crop,  I  got  the  in¬ 
tervals  in  order  for  fowing  with  a  fecond  crop,  in  moft  re- 
fpecls  continuing  the  practice  of  the  year  before :  I  had  the 
like  fuccefs,  and  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  advantage, 
have  continued  cropping  the  fields  every  year  in  the  fame 
manner:  but,  not  to  depend  too  much  on  Mr.  Tull,  my 
next  crop  was  a  full  crop  of  barley  on  them,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  well:  and  I  feledled  two  other  plots  of  ground,  of 
equal  goodnefs,  for  my  feed-corn  hufbandry,  as  I  call  it. 

‘c  In  this  manner  I  have  now  for  feveral  years  paft  ma¬ 
naged,  growing  my  own  feed  ;  and,  if  any  thing,  my 
crops  have  fince  increafed  :  but  I  have  again  reduced  the 
quantity  from  three  to  two  bulhelsof  feed,  for  each  acre 
of  my  wheat-land  in  common  :  that  is,  fuch  as  I  fow 
in  the  ordinary  way:  on  fome  of  my  rich,  llrong  land, 
I  do  not  ufe  above  fix  pecks,  and  find  it  anfwer  very 
well. 

“  I  could  like  to  extend  this  New  Hufbandry,  or  this 
imitation  at  leafl  of  the  New  Hufbandry,  over  all  my 
lands  that  are  in  tillage:  but  in  my  method  of  praftifing, 
the  expence  would  be  too  great:  my  fowers  are  well 
paid;  I  have  enough  to  do  to  make  my  plowmen  go 
out  of  their  ordinary  way  ;  and  it  colls  me  a  great 
deal  hoeing :  yet  all  this  I  do  not  grudge  to  procure  good 
feed. 
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By  introducing  the  drill-plow  and  the  horfe-hoe  I 
could  fave  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  my  light  lands  ;  and 
I  may  probably  fome  time  or  other  attempt  it :  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  I  am  very  fenfible,  I  fhall  find  great  difficulty 
in  getting  men  that  will  even  try  to  do  the  work  with  thefe 
inflruments.  The  common  labourers  in  hufbandry  hate 
novelty :  they  purfue,  without  murmuring,  the  old  beaten 
track;  but  put  them  out  of  it,  and  thought  will  become 
neceffary:  the  fadl  is,  they  imagine  it  a  very  great  hard- 
ffiip  to  be  obliged  to  work  and  think  too,  and  all  for  the 
fame  money. 

“  Without  great  refolution,  and  fome  kind  of  au¬ 
thority,  a  farmer  will  be  obliged  to  let  them  even  dig  a 
ditch  their  own  way :  innovation  they  like  not  in  any 
fhape,  often  making  ufe  of  the  expreffion,  that  they  are 
too  old  to  learn. 

“  This,  to  a  man  who  is  very  much  difpofed  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  towards  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  is 
a  mortifying  circumflance  :  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  fo 
difficult  as  to  make  an  obftinate  man  ufeful:  if,  by  dint  of 
authority,  you  oblige  him  to  go  out  of  his  way,  he  will 
rather  contribute  to  the  lofs  of  your  crop,  than  not  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  convince  you  that  he  is  in  the  right.  I 
have  often,  to  my  forrow,  felt  the  truth  of  this  obierva- 
t-ion. 

“  Several  reafons,  though  Ideal  not  much  in  them,  may 
be  affigned  for  the  feed-wheat  I  raife  in  the  above  de- 
fcribed  manner,  being  fogood... 

“  In  the  firft  place,  I  fow  it  on  land  that  has  not  tailed 
any  dung  for  fome  years,  but  is,  in  its  own  nature,  rich- 
and  good :  to  this  pradlice  I  afcribe  a  great  deal  of  its 
goodnefs.  In  the  next  place,  as  the  corn  does  not  Hand 
too  thick,  it  enjoys  all  the  benefit  it  can  receive  from  the 
fun  and  air :  by  this  means  it  attains  a  perfedl  maturity, 
and  is  certainly  improved  both  in  bulk  and  quality. 

“  The  flight  fpring-dreffing  I  give  it,  of  foot  or  allies,  is 
of  very  great  fervice :  it  warms  the  roots,  and  brings  the 
corn  forward ;  it  loofens  the  earth,  and  either  itfelf  gives 
nourifhment  to  the  plants,  or,  at  leall,  puts  the  earth  in 
a  difpofition  to  afford  it. 

“  Not  a  little  is  to  be  attributed  to  die  frequent  hoeing 
betwixt  the  rows  and  the  ftirrings  of  the  intervals  ;  and  I 
find  one  very  particular  and  great  advantage  refult  from  it,, 
which  is,  that  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  clearing  my  land 
of  weeds ;  for  they  no  fooner  attain  a  part  of  their  growth, 
but  they  are  deftroyed  long  before  they  feed. 

«  Farmers  in  general  think  their  fields  cannot  in  the 
fpring  be  too  full  of  wheat-plants:  the  ground  feems  co¬ 
vered  with  verdure,  and  the  blades  are,  as  it  were,  crouded 
for  want  of  room :  when  the  weeds  begin  to  get  up,  they 
fend  in  a  parcel  of  men  and  women  with  weeding-hooks, 
not  letting  a  hoe  come  near  the  land  to  cut  them  up  :  they 
are  fadly  afraid  they  fhould  not  have  plants  enough  at  har- 
veft ;  whereas,  if  they  were  to  meafure  and  mark  off  a  rod 
fquare  of  land  in  February,  and  count  the  plants  growing 
on  it  then,  and  afterwards  count  them  in  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  it  would  alrnoll  always  be  found,  that  four  parts  in 
five  of  them  had  periflied  in  the  intermediate  months,  and 
that  what  remained  were,  by  far  too  much  crouded  Hill, 
and  had  each  but  few  ftalks. 

“  I  never  weed  my  corn  of  late  years  ;  for  as  I  allow 
only  two  bufhels  of  feed,  and  often  lefs,  to  an  acre,  the 
plants  come  up  thin  ;  and  there  ;s  of  courfe  room  for  a 
moderate- fized  hoe,  which  is  the  inftrument  I  clean  my 
land  with  ;  and  fo  far  from  being  fearful  of  having  my 
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crop  injured  by  this  means,  I  order  the  workmen,  where 
the  plants  (land  too  clofe,  to  cut  them  up  without  mercy, 
as  they  would  do  the  molt  pernicious  weeds :  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  by  any  accident  to  be  a  vacant  fpot,  they  eafily  re¬ 
move  fome  plants  to  it,  with  earth  about  their  roots,  by 
the  help  of  their  hoe. 

“  By  this  management  I,  in  fome  meafure,  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  advantages  promifed  in  the  New  Hufbandry ; 
though  I  have  not  fuch  opportunities  of  fo  often  giving 
the  plants  a  frefh  fupply  of  nourifhment,  nor  of  earthing 
them  up  when  the  grain  is  forming  in  the  ear ;  for,  after 
the  corn  has  put  forth  its  (talks  to  any  confiderable  length, 
jt  would  not  be  fo  proper  to  fend  in  the  hoers  :  but  all  the 
lofs  is  the  want  of  earthing  up  the  plants  fo  late  as  I  could 
wifh ;  for  the  weeds  will,  before  this  time,  be  pretty  well 
got  under,  and  a  few  of  them  will  be  able  to  ripen  their  feeds 
before  harveft,  when  they  will  of  courfe  be  deftroyed  by 
turning  in  the  ftubble,  which  I  always  do  as  foon  as  pofli- 
ble  ;  though  many  of  my  neighbours  let  their  flubbles  lie 
rough  all  the  winter,  for  the  fake  of  feeding  a  few  fcore 
of  ewes. 

“  Every  fanner  has  methods  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and 
they  are,  for  the  moll  part,  fuch  as  were  pra£tifed  by  their 
fathers,  grandfathers,  &c.  whom  they  fucceed,  in  the 
culture  of  their  farms. 

“  My  method,  as  you  muft  now  be  fenfible,  differs 
from  mod  of  thofe  ufed  by  other  occupiers  of  land  ;  and 
if  I  cannot  fo  well  defend  them  by  arguments,  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  feveral  ye&rs  has  convinced  me  that  I  ought  ftill 
to  perfift  in  the  practice  of  them  :  they  have  anfwered  all 
the  ends  I  could  wifh  from  them  :  what  could  I  defire  more  ? 

“  I  am  enabled  to  raife  all  my  own  feed  without  the 
trouble  of  procuring  it  from  a  great  diftance,  at  a  large 
expence,  and  with  a  deal  of  trouble. 

“  My  crops  are  to  the  full  as  good  as  ever  they 
were,  and  1  ufe  lefs  feed  by  above  one  half:  my  manure 
goes  a  great  deal  farther  than  it  ufed  to  do,  becaufe  I 
beftow  more  plowing  and  other  tillage  on  my  land  ; 
and  I  am  not  fo  much  peftered  as  I  formerly  was  with 
weeds,  for  they  now  very  feldom  are  fuffered  to  feed  on 
my  land. 

“  Of  this  laftevil,  I  mean  that  of  weeds,  I  have  not, 
however,  yet  got  quite  rid  ;  for  fuch  of  my  fields  as  bor¬ 
der  on  my  neighbours  lands  are  ftill  often  infefted ;  fome  of 
thefe  fame  neighbours,  I  have  feveral  times  mentioned,  are 
but  flovenly  farmers,  and  the  weeds  which  have  winged  or 
downy  feeds,  are  conftantly  wafted  by  the  wind  from  their 
land  to  mine;  fo  that  I,  in  fome  meafure,  am  punilhed 
for  their  neglects :  thirties  are  this  way  particularly  trou- 
blefome,  as  the  feeds  of  them  will  fometimes  be  carried  a 
very  confiderable  way  by  the  wind. 

“  I  have  very  little  more  to  fay  at  this  time,  except  that 
1  never  threfh  the  (heaves  that  are  to  fupply  me  with  feed 
corn  till  juft  when  I  want  to  make  ufe  of  it.  I  have  a 
notion,  that  the  feed  keeps  better  in  the  covering  nature 
has  given  it,  I  mean  the  chaff',  than  it  would  do  without 
it ;  and  l  am  pretty  certain  it  fprouts  fooner  in  the  ground, 
the  hufle  or  bran  of  the  grain  being  preferved  in  a  tenderer 
and  more  yielding  (late,  than  it  would  be  were  it  expofed 
to  the  open  air.” 

SEED-LIP,  Seed-leap,  or  Seed-Lop,  a  feed-bafket, 
or  the  veflel  in  which  the  fower  carries  his  feed,  in  order  to 
fow  it. 

SEELING,  a  term  ufed  by  horfe-dealers  to  imply  the 
time  when  a  herfe  begins  to  have  white  eye- brows  ;  that 
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is,  when  there  grows  on  that  part  about  the  breadth  of  a 
farthing,  a  parcel  of  white  hair,  mixed  with  thofe  of  his 
natural  colour.  This  is  a  mark  of  old  age,  a  horfe  never 
feeling  before  he  is  fourteen,  and  always  before  he  is  fix- 
teen  years  old. 

SELANDERS.  See  Salenders. 

SEMBRADOR,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  Spain  forfowing 
corn.  See  the  article  Drill-Plough. 

SEMIFISTULAR-i'jfowwj,  are  thofe  whofe  upper  part 
refembles  a  pipe  cut  off  obliquely. 

SEMIFLOSCULOUS-F/fltttfrf,  are  thofe  whofe  petals 
are  hollow  in  the  lower  part ;  but  in  their  upper  fiat,  and 
continued  in  the  (hapeof  a  tongue. 

SETTER,  a  kind  of  feton  or  iffue,  made  by  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  dewlap  of  an  ox  or  cow,  and  putting  into 
the  wound  a  fort  of  tent  formed  out  of  the  root  of  helle- 
borafter  ;  by  which  the  ill  humours  vent  themfelves. 

To  SEW,  or  go  Sew,  to  go  dry  ;  fpoken  of  a  cow. 

SHAKING,  a  difeafe  incident  to  fheep,  confiding  of 
a  weaknefs  in  their  hinder  quarters,  fo  that  they  cannot 
rife  up  when  they  are  down.  No  cure  is  yet  known  for  it. 

SHARD,  a  fragment  of  an  earthen  veflel. 

SHARE,  of  a  plough,  that  part  which  cuts  the  ground, 
the  extremity  forward  being  covered  with  a  (harp-pointed 
iron,  called  the  point  of  the  (hare  ;  and  the  end  of  the 
wood  behind,  thetail  of  thefhare.  See  the  article  Plough. 

The  length  of  the  whole  (hare  from  point  to  tail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tull,  (hould  be  three  feet  nine  inches ;  at  the 
top  of  the  iron  it  has  an  upright  piece  called  the  fin  ;  and 
near  the  iron  at  the  other  end,  there  is  an  oblong  fquared 
hollow,  called  the  focket ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  receive 
the  bottom  of  the  (heat.  Near  the  tail  there  is  a  thin 
plate  of  iron,  well  rivetted  to  the  wood  ;  by  means  of  this 
plate  the  tail  of  the  (hare  is  held  firmly  to  the  hinder  (heat 
of  the  plough  by  a  fmall  iron  pin,  Avith  a  fkrew  at  the  end, 
and  a  nut  (krewed  on  it,  on  the  inner  or  right  fide  of  the 
(heat. 

The  point  of  the  (hare  is  that  part  in  which  it  does  not 
run  up  to  the  fin  :  this  point  is  generally  made  of  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  fhould  be  flat  underneath, 
and  round  at  the  top,  and  the  lower  part  of  it  muft  be  of 
hard  fteel.  The  edge  of  the  fin  fhould  alfo  be  well  fteeled, 
and  fhould  make  an  acute  angle  with  the  (hare. 

The  focket  is  a  fort  of  mortife  ;  it  (hould  be  a  foot 
long,  and  about  two  inches  deep  :  the  fore-end  of  it  muft 
not  be  perpendicular,  but  oblique,  conformable  to  the  end 
of  the  (heat  which  enters  into  it.  The  upper  edge  of  the 
fore-part  muft  be  always  made  to  bear  againft  the  fheat ; 
but,  if  this  end  of  the  focket  (hould  not  be  quite  fo  ob¬ 
lique  as  the  fheat,  it  may  be  helped  by  paring  off  a  fmall 
part  of  the  wood  at  the  point. 

SHAW,  a  wood  that  encompaffes  a  clofe. 

SHAWLE,  a  (hovel  ufed  in  Avinnowing  corn. 

SHEARING  of  fheep)  the  operation  of  cutting  off  the 
fleece  or  coat  of  avooI  Avith  a  pair  of  (hears.  See  the  article 
She  ap. 

SHEAT  of  a  Plough ,  that  part  of  the  plough  Avhich 
paffes  through  the  beam,  and  is  (aliened  to  the  (hare. 

The  (heat,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called  the  fore-lheat, 
there  being  another  piece  of  timber  behind  it  called  the 
hinder  (heat,  fhould  be  feven  inches  Avide,  and  faftened  to 
the  beam  by  a  retch  (a  piece  of  iron  Avith  tAvo  legs)  and 
by  a  wedge  driven  by  it  into  the  hole  of  the  beam.  The 
angle  contained  betAveen  the  fheat  and  the  beam  of  the 
plough  (hould  be  about  fortv-tAvo  degrees. 

3  R  2  '  SHEAVES, 
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SHEAVES,  bundles  of  corn  bound  up  in  the  field. 
See  the  article  Harvest. 

SHED,  a  flight  temporary  covering. 

SHEEP,  ovis ,  in  zoology,  a  well  known  fpecies  of 
cattle,  and  which  arc  kept  at  the  leaf!  expence  of  any  to 
the  farmer.  They  will  thrive  upon  almofb  any  ground, 
and  for  that  reafon  are  preferred  by  many  before  the  larger 
cattle. 

The  belt  fort  of  (beep  for  fine  wool  are  thofe  bred  in 
Hereford fhi re  and  Worcefterfhire,  but  they  are  fmall  and 
black-faced,  and  bear  but  a  fmall  quantity. 

Warwick,  Leicefter,  Buckingham,  and  Northampton- 
fiiire,  breed  a  large  boned  flieep,  of  the  belt  ffiape,  and 
deepeft  wool  we  have  got.  The  marfhes  of  Lincolnfhire 
breed  a  very  large  kind  of  (beep,  but  their  wool  is  not 
good,  unlefs  the  breed  be  mended  by  bringing  in  flieep  of 
other  countries  among  them,  which  is  a  fchemeof  late 
very  profitably  followed  there. 

The  northern  counties  in  general  breed  flieep  with 
long,  but  hairy  wool :  and  Wales  breeds  a  fmall  hardy 
kind  of  flieep  which  has  the  beft-tafled  fiefli,  but  the 
word  wool  of  all. 

The  farmer  fliould  always  buy  his  flieep  from  a  worfe 
land  than  his  own,  and  they  fhould  be  big-boned,  and 
have  a  long  greafy  wool,  curling  clofe  and  well.  Thefe 
fheep  always  breed  the  fined  wool,  and  alfo  are  the  mod 
approved  of  by  the  butcher  for  falein  the  market. 

For  the  choice  of  flieep  to  breed,  the  ram  mud  be 
young,  and  his  fkin  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  wool,  for 
the  lambs  will  be  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  fkin.  He 
fliould  have  a  large  long  body,  a  broad  forehead,  round, 
and  well  rifing,  large  eyes,  and  drait  and  fhort  nodrils. 
The  polled  flieep,  that  is,  thofe  which  have  no  horns, 
are  found  to  be  the  bed  breeders.  The  ewe  fliould  have 
a  broad  back,  a  large  bending  neck,  fmall,  but  fliort ; 
clean  and  nimble  legs,  and  a  thick  deep  wool  covering  her 
all  over.  To  know  whether  they  be  found  or  not,  the 
farmer  fliould  examine  the  wool  that  nope  of  it  be  want¬ 
ing,  and  fee  that  the  gums  be  red,  the  teeth  white  and 
even,  and  the  brifket  fkin  red,  the  wool  firm,  the  breath 
fweet,  and  the  feet  not  hot.  Two  years  old  is  the  bed 
time  for  beginning  to  breed,  and  their  fird  lambs  fhould 
not  be  kept  too  long,  to  weaken  them  by  fuckling,  but 
be  fold  as  fpon  as  conveniently  may  be.  They  will  breed 
advantageoufly,  till  they  are  feven  years  old. 

The  farmers  have  a  method  of  knowing  the  age  of  a 
flieep,  as  a  horfe’s  is  known,  by  the  mouth.  When  a 
fheep  is  one  fliear,  as  they  exprefs  it,  it  has  two  broad 
teeth  before ;  when  it  is  two  fhear,  it  will  have  four  ; 
when  three,  fix  ;  when  four,  eight  ;  after  this  their 
mouths  begin  to  break.  The  difference  of  land  makes 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  flieep. 

The  fat  padures  breed  drait  tall  flieep,  and  the  bar¬ 
ren  hills  and  downs  breed  fquare  fliort  ones  ;  woods  and 
mountains  breed  tall  and  fiender  flieep,  but  the  bed  of 
all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new  plowed  land,  and  dry 
grounds.  On  the.  contrary,  all  wet  and  moid  lands  are 
bad  for  flieep,  cfpecially  fuch  as  are  fubje£tto  be  over¬ 
flowed,  and  to  have  fand  and  dirt  left  on  them.  The  fait 
marfhes  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
for  their  faltnefs  makes  amends  for  their  moidure,  anything 
of  fait,  by  reafon  of  its  drying  quality,  being  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  fheep. 

As  to  the  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes,*  the 
farmer  mud  confider  at  what  time  of  the  fpring  his  grafs 
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I  will  be  fit  to  maintain  them  and  their  lambs,  and  whether 
he  has  turnips  to  do  it  till  the  grafs  comes;  for  very  often 
both  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  dedroyed  by  the  want  of 
food  ;  or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  if  the  lambs  are  only 
dunted  in  their  growth  by  it,  it  is  an  accident  that  they 
never  recover.  The  ewe  goes  wenty  weeks  with  lamb, 
and  according  to  this  it  is  eafy  to  calculate  the  proper  time. 
The  bed  time  for  them  to  yean  is  in  April,  unlefs  the 
owner  has  very  forward  grafs,  or  turnips,  or  the  flieep 
are  field  flieep,  where  you  have  not  inclofures  to  keep 
them  in,  then  it  may  be  proper  they  fliould  yearn  in 
January,  that  the  lambs  may  be  drong  by  May-day,  and 
be  able  to  follow  the  dam  over  the  fallows,  and  water 
furrows ;  but  then  the  lambs  that  come  fo  early,  mud 
have  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  of  them,  and  fo  indeed 
fhould  all  other  lambs  at  their  fird  falling,  elfe,  while 
they  are  weak,  the  crows  and  magpies  will  peck  their  eyes 
out. 

When  flieep  are  turned  into  fields  of  wheat  or  rye  to 
feed,  it  mud  not  be  too  rank  fird,  for,  if  it  be,  it  gene¬ 
rally  throws  them  into  fcowerings.  Ewes  that  are  big 
fliould  be  kept  but  bare,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to  them 
to  be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth  their  young. 
They  may  be  well  fed  indeed,  like  cows,  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore-hand,  to  put  them  in  heart.  Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

The  feeding  flieep  with  turnips  is  one  great  advantage 
to  the  farmers,  from  the  crops  they  raife  of  them  :  they 
foon  fatten  upon  them,  but  there  is  fome  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  feed  on  them  ;  the  old  ones  always  re- 
fufe  them  at  fird,  and  will  fometimes  fad  three  or  four 
days,  till  almod  famiflied  ;  but  the  young  lambs  fall  to  at 
once. 

The  common  way,  in  fome  places,  of  turning  a  flock  of 
fheep  at  large  into  a  field  of  turnips,  is  very  difadvantage- 
ous,  for  they  will  thus  dedroy  as  many  in  a  fortnight,  as 
would  have  kept  them  a  whole  winter.  There  are  three 
other  ways  of  feeding  them  on  this  food,  all  of  which  have 
their  feveral  advantages. 

The  fird  way  is  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  and  al¬ 
low  the  flieep  to  come  upon  fuch  a  portion  only  at  a  time, 
as  they  can  eat  in  one  day,  and  fo  advance  the  hurdles 
farther  into  the  ground  daily,  till  all  be  eaten.  This  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  former  random  method,  but  they 
never  eat  them  clean  even  this  way,  but  leave  the  bot¬ 
toms  and  outfides  fcooped  in  the  ground  ;  the  people  pull 
up  thefe  indeed  with  iron  crooks,  and  lay  them  before  the 
flieep  again,  but  they  are  commonly  fo  fouled  with  the 
creature’s  dung  and  urine,  and  with  the  dirt  from  their 
feet,  that  they  do  not  care  for  them  ;  they  eat  but  little 
of  them,  and  what  they  do,  does  not  nourifli  them  like 
the  frefli  roots. 

The  fecoud  way  is  by  inclofing  the  flieep  in  hurdles,, 
as  in  the  former,  but  in  this  they  pull  up  all  the  tur¬ 
nips  they  fuppofe  the  flieep  can  eat  in  one  day,  and 
daily  remove  the  hurdles  over  the  ground,  whence  they 
have* pulled  up  the  turnips :  by  this  means  there  is  no 
wafee,  and  lefs  expence,  for  a  perfon  may  in  two  hours 
pull  up  all  thofe  turnips  ;  the  remaining  {hells  of  which 
would  have  employed  three  or  four  labourers  a  day  to  get 
up  with  their  crooks  out  of  the  ground,  trodden  hard  by  the 
feet  of  theflieap;  and  the  worllis,  that  as,  in  the  method 
of  pulling  up  firfl,  the  turnips  are  eat  up  clean ;  in  this 
way,  by  the  hook,  they  are  wafted,  the  fheep  do  not  eat 
any  great  part  of  them,  and  when  the  ground  comes  to  be 
tilled  afterwards  fpr  a  crop  of  corn,  the  fragments  of  the 
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turnips  are  feen  in  fuch  quantities  on  the  furface,  that  half 
the  crop  at  leaft  feems  to  have  been  wafted. 

The  third  manner  is  to  pull  up  the  turnips,  and  remove 
them  in  a  cart  or  waggon  to  fome  other  place,  fpreading 
them  on  a  frefh  place  every  day  ;  by  this  means  the  fheep 
will  eat  them  up  clean,  both  roots  and  leaves.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  method  is,  when  there  is  a  land  not  far 
off  which  wants  dung  more  than  that  where  the  turnips 
grow,  which  perhaps  is  alfo  too  wet  for  the  fheep  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  then  the  turnips  will,  by  the  too  great  moifturc 
and  dirt  of  the  foil,  fometimes  fpoil  the  fheep,  and  give 
them  the  rot.  Yet  fuch  ground  will  often  bring  forth 
more  and  larger  turnips  than  dry  land  ;  and  when  they  are 
carried  off',  and  eaten  by  the  fheep  on  ploughed  land  in  dry 
weather,  and  on  green  fward  in  wet  weather,  the  fheep 
will  fucceed  much  the  better  ;  and  the  moift  foil,  where 
the  turnips  grow,  not  being  trodden  by  the  fheep,  will  be 
much  fitter  for  a  crop  of  corn,  than  if  they  had  been  fed 
with  the  turnips  on  it.  The  expence  of  hurdles,  and  the 
trouble  of  moving  them  is  faved  in  this  cafe,  and  this  will 
counterbalance  at  leaft  the  expence  of  pulling  the  turnips, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
eaten.  They  muft  always  be  carried  off  for  oxen.  Tull’s 
Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry. 

“  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  fays,  M.  de  Buffon,  but 
that  thofe  animals  which  are  at  prefent  tame  and  dome- 
ftic,  were  formerly  wild.  Yet  the  weaknefs  and  ftupidity 
of  the  fheep  being  confidered,  and  likewife  that  this  de- 
fencelefs  animal  cannot  fave  itfelf  by  flight ;  that  all  car¬ 
nivorous  animals  are  his  enemies,  fingling  it  out  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  others,  and  devouring  it  for  the  finenefs  of  its 
flefh :  at  the  fame  time  we  muft  remember  that  this  fpecies 
is  not  very  prolific,  and  that  each  individual  is  but  ffiort- 
lived :  when  thefe  particulars  are  confidered,  we  fhould 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  from  the  beginning  of  things, 
the  fheep  has  been  committed  to  the  care  of  man  :  that  his 
protection  is  necefl'ary  to  its  fubfiftance,  and  his  care  to 
its  multiplying;  nor  are  any  defarts  known  to  afford  wild 
fheep  ;  but  in  all  places  where  man  does  not  govern,  the 
lion,  the  tyger,  and  the  wolf,  reign  by  violence  and  cruelty ; 
thefe  voracious  animals  live  longer,  and  multiply  much 
fafter  than  the  fheep :  and  were  we  even  now  to  forfake 
the  numerous  flocks  fed  in  the  paftures,  and  on  the  hills, 
they  would  foon  be  deftroyed  before  our  eyes,  and  the 
whole  fpecies  extirpated  by  the  number  and  voracious  ap¬ 
petites  of  carnivorous  animals. 

“  Thus  it  appears  that  this  fpecies  is  indebted  to  our 
affi fiance  and  care  for  its  continuance  ;  for  it  could  not 
fubfift  of  itfelf.  The  fheep  is  abfolutely  without  defence 
or  refource  ;  the  weapons  of  the  ram  are  but  weak;  his 
courage  nothing  more  than  a  petulance,  troublefome  to 
others,  ufelefs  to  himfelf,  and  deftroyed  by  caftration. 
The  weathers  are  ftill  more  timorous  than  the  ewes.  It  is 
from  fear  that  they  fo  often  aflemble  in  flocks  ;  the  leaft 
uncommon  noife  caufes  them  to  leap  over  each  other,  or 
gather  clofe  together  ;  while  this  fear  is  attended  with  the 
groffeft  ftupidity :  they  have  not  fenfe  to  avoid  danger; 
they  even  appear  not  to  feel  their  difagreeable  fituation  ; 
they  ftray  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  whether  it  rain  or 
fnow  ;  and  fuch  is  their  obftinacy,  that  in  order  to  make 
them  change  their  place,  or  follow  any  road,  they  muft 
have  a  leader,  trained  to  walk  before  them,  whofe  mo¬ 
tions  they  readily  follow  ftep  by  ftep.  rl  his  leader  him¬ 
felf  would  ftir  no  more  than  the  reft  of  the  flock,  were  he 
not  driven  by  thefhepherd,  or  hunted  by  the  guardian  dog, 
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which  is  taught  to  protedf  and  defend  them  ;  to  guide,  fe- 
parate,  gather  them  together,  and  direct  them  in  their 
motions. 

“  Sheep,  therefore,  of  all  quadruped  animals  are  the 
moft  ftupid,  and  have  the  leaft  inftin£t  and  contrivance. 
The  goats,  which  in  fo  many  refpedts  refemble  them, 
have  much  more  fagacity ;  they  ftand  in  need  of  no  guide, 
thev  fhun  dangers ;  new  objeds  foon  become  familiar  to 
them  ;  whereas  the  ftupid  fheep  neither  fhuns  nor  ap¬ 
proaches  :  though  under  the  greateft  want  of  afliftance, 
they  do  not  approach  man  fo  freely  as  the  goat ;  and  what 
in  animals  feems  the  loweft  degree  either  of  fear  or  infen- 
fibility,  they  fee  their  lambs  taken  away  without  anger,, 
without  refinance,  and  without  exprefling  their  grief  by 
any  cry  different  from  their  common  bleating. 

“  But  this  animal,  in  itfelf  fo  defpicable,  fo  deftitute 
of  fentiment  and  internal  qualities,  is  to  man  the  moft 
valuable;  its  utility  the  moft  immediate  and  extenfive:  it 
alone  fatisfies  wants  of  the  greateft  neceflity  ;  it  furnifhes 
both  food  and  apparel,  befides  the  advantages  arifing  from 
the  fuet,  mik,  flein,  intrails,  bones,  and  dung  of  this  crea¬ 
ture,  to  which  nature  feems  to  have  given  nothing  as  ita 
property ;  all  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  man. 

“  Love,  the  moft  general  and  adive  fentiment,  is 
alone  able  to  impart  fome  vivacity  to  the  ram  he  be¬ 
comes  wanton,  fights,  rufhes  againft  the  other  rains,  and 
fometimes  even  attacks  his  fhepherd ;  but  the  ewe,  when 
in  heat,  feems  not  at  all  the  more  affeded,  or  the  more 
animated ;  her  inftind  reaches  no  farther  than  not  to  ref  ufe 
the  ram’s  aproaches  ;  to  chufe  her  food,  and  know  her 
lamb.  The  inftind  of  this  animal  is  the  furer,  as  it  is 
more  mechanical ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
fion,  the  more  innate.  A  young  lamb  will,  amid  ft  a  nu¬ 
merous  flock,  find  its  dam  and  feize  the  dug,  without 
ever  being  miftaken.  Sheep  are  alfo  faid  to  be  impreffed 
by  modulated  founds,  to  feed  more  afliduoufly,  to  be  in 
better  health,  and  to  fatten  fooner  by  the  found  of  a  pipe ; 
and  that  they  are  evidently  lenfible  of  the  charms  of  mufic. 
But  it  is  alfo  faid,  and  I  believe  with  more  truth,  that  mu¬ 
fic  rather  ferves  to  amufc  the  fhepherd’s  tedious  hours,  and 
that  to  this  fupine  and  folitary  life  the  origin  of  that  art  is 
owing. 

“  Thefe  animals,  whole  inftind  is  fo  fimple,  are  alfo 
of  a  very  weak  conftitution ;  they  cannot  bear  walking 
’any  length  of  time  ;  travelling  exhaufts  them ;  running 
foon  puts  them  out  of  breath  ;  the  fcorching  rays  of  th& 
fun  hurt  them  eqally  with  the  rain  and  fnow.  Iheir 
difeafes  are  many,  and  moft  of  them  contagious.  I  he 
fuperabundance  of  their  fat  often  proves  fatal  to  them,  and 
always  hinders  their  fruitfulnefs ;  they  yean  with  difficulty  ; 
they  frequently  call  their  lambs,  and  require  more  care 
than  any  other  domeftic  animal. 

“  When  a  ewe  is  near  yeaning,  (he  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  flock,  and  watched,  in  order  to  be  affifted  ;  the 
lamb  often  prefents  itfelf  a-thwart,  or  with  its  feet  firft  ; 
and  in  this  cafe,  without  afliftance,  the  ewe’s  life  would 
be  in  danger.  After  yeaning,  the  lamb  is  raifed  on  his  * 
feet ;  at  the  fame  time  all  the  milk  in  the  ewe’s  udder  is 
milked  out,  it  being  vitiated,  and  very  noxious  to  the 
lamb,  which  is  kept  from  fucking  till  the  udder  is  filled 
with  frefh  milk:  the  lamb  is  kept  warm,  and  for  threeor 
four  days  (hut  up  with  the  ewe,  that  it  may  learn  to  know: 
her,  during  which  time  the  ewe  is  fed  with  good  hay, 
barley-meal,  or  bran  mixed  with  a  little  fait ;  and  -water, 
whofe  chill  is  taken  off,  and  mixed  with  a  little  quantity 
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of  flour,  bean-meal,  or  ground  millet,  given  her  to  drink. 
At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  {he  may  be  gradually  fed 
like  the  reft,  and  fent  with  the  flock,  taking  care  that  fhe 
be  not  driven  too  far,  left  her  milk  be  heated.  Some  time 
after,  when  the  fucking  lamb  {hall  have  gathered  ftrength, 
and  begins  to  play,  no  farther  care  is  requifite ;  it  may  be 
left  to  follow  its  dam  to  the  paftures. 

“  All  the  lambs  of  a  weekly  appearance  are  generally 
difpofed  of  to  the  butcher;  thofe  intended  to  be  kept  be¬ 
ing  the  largeft,  moft  vigorous,  and  having  the  thickeft 
fleece.  Lambs  of  the  firft  yeaning  are  never  fo  good  as 
the  following.  To  bring  up  lambs  yeaned  in  the  months 
of  October,  November,  December,  January,  and  Fe¬ 
bruary,  they  muft  be  kept  in  the  houfe  during  the  winter, 
going  out  only  in  the  morning  and  evening  to  fuck  ;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  April  they  may  be  turned  into  the 
open  fields.  Some  time  before  this  a  little  grafs  is  daily 
given  them,  in  order  to  habituate  them  by  degrees  to  this 
new  food.  They  may  be  weaned  at  the  end  of  one  month ; 
but  it  is  better  to  delay  it  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months. 
White  lambs,  without  fpots,  are  always  preferred  to  the 
black  or  mottled  ;  white  wool  being  more  valuable  than 
the  black  or  mixed. 

“  The  proper  age  for  caftration  is  at  the  end  of  five  or 
fix  months,  or  even  a  little  later  in  fpring  or  autumn, 
when  the  weather  is  mild.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  two  different  methods  ;  the  moft  common  is  by  inci- 
fion,  when  the  tefticles,  which  are  eafily  feparated,  are 
drawn  out  through  the  wound :  the  other  is  performed 
without  incifion,  by  tying  a  firing  very  tight  round  the 
fcrotum  above  the  tefticles  :  for  this  compreflion  deftroys 
the  veffels  which  fupplies  them  with  blood  and  juices.  The 
lamb,  on  caftration,  becomes  fickifh  and  dull,  fo  that  it 
would  not  be  improper  to  give  him,  for  two  or  three  days, 
a  little  bran  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait,  to  prevent 
a  lofs  of  appetite,  which  this  operation  often  caufes. 

“  At  the  end  of  a  year,  rams,  fheep,  and  weathers  lofe 
the  two  fore-teeth  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  they  are  known 
to  want  the  incifive  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  At  eighteen 
months  the  two  teeth  joining  to  the  former,  alfo  fallout ; 
and  at  three  years,  being  all  re-placed,  they  are  even  and 
pretty  white.  But  as  the  creature  advances  in  age  they 
become  loofe,  blunt,  and  afterwards  black.  The  age  of 
the  ram  is  alfo  known  by  his  horns,  which  {hew  them- 
felves  in  the  very  firft  year,  and,  often  at  the  birth,  and 
continue  to  grow  a  ring  annually  to  the  very  period  of  life. 
Though  Iheep  are  often  without  horns,  yet  they  have 
bony  prominencies  in  the  fame  places  of  the  head,  where 
the  horns  of  rams  appear.  Some  fheep  however  have  two, 
and  others  four  horns,  five  or  fix  inches  in  length,  but  lefs 
twilled  than  thofe  of  the  ram ;  when  there  are  four,  the  two 
outward  are  fhorter  than  the  others. 

te  The  ram  is  capable  of  generating  at  eighteen  months, 
and  a  ewe  may  yean  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  but  it  is  better  to 
delay  it  till  the  ewe  be  two,  and  the  ram  three  years  old. 
The  produce  of  thefe  animals,  if  too  early,  and  even  the 
firft,  is  always  weak,  and  of  a  bad  conftitution.  One  ram 
will  be  fufficient  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  ewes ;  but  he 
fhould  be  remarkable  for  ftrength  and  comelinefs.  He 
muft  alfo  have  horns;  for  fome  have  none,  and  fuch,  in 
thefe  climates,  are  very  indifferent.  In  a  good  and  comely 
ram,  the  head  muft  be  large  and  thick,  the  forehead 
broad,  the  eyes  large  and  black,  the  nofe  fhort,  the  neck 
thick,  the  body  long  and  raifed,  the  back  and  rump  broad, 
the  tefticles  large,  and  the  tail  long.  The  beft  are  white, 
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with  a  large  quantity  of  wool  on  the  belly,  tail,  head  and 
ears,  down  to  the  eyes.  The  beft  fheep  for  propagation 
are  thofe  which  have  moft  wool,  and  that  clofe,  long, 
filky,  and  white;  efpecially  if  at  the  fame  time  they  have 
a  large  body,  a  thick  neck,  and  a  light  method  of  walk¬ 
ing.  And  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  thofe  which 
were  rather  lean  than  fat,  bring  forth  more  eafily  than 
others. 

“  The  feafon  of  the  ewe’s  heat  is  from  the  beginning 
of  November  to  the  end  of  April ;  but  they  may  be  brought 
to  conceive  in  any  feafon,  by  giving  them  provocative 
foods,  as  fait  water,  and  bread  of  hemp-feed.  Each  ewe 
is  covered  three  or  four  times,  and  then  feparated  from 
the  ram,  which  always  prefers  the  older  fheep,  and  neg- 
le£ls  the  younger.  In  the  feafon  of  copulation  they 
fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  rain  or  bad  weather,  wet  hin¬ 
dering  their  retention  ;  and  a  clap  of  thunder  often  pro¬ 
duces  abortion.  A  day  or  two  after  being  covered,  they 
are  put  again  to  their  common  diet,  without  having  any 
more  fait  water  ;  the  continual  ufe  of  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  hemp-feed  bread,  and  other  hot  aliments,  would 
infallibly  caufe  abortion.  They  go  five  months,  and  yean 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fixth ;  they  feldom  bring  two  lambs. 
In  hot  climates  they  yean  twice  a  year :  but  in  France, 
and  the  colder  countries,  only  once.  Some  have  the  ram 
given  to  them  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  in  order  to  have  lambs  in  the  month  of  January ; 
but  the  ram  is  given  to  a  much  greater  number  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November  ;  and 
lambs  are  in  great  plenty  in  February,  March,  and 
April.  They  are  alfo  to  be  had  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  there  being  no  fcar- 
city  of  them  but  in  OCtober,  November  and  December. 
The  ewe  yields,  during  feven  or  eight  months,  plenty  of 
milk,  which  is  a  good  food  for  children  and  peafants.  It 
alfo  makes  good  cheefe,  efpecially  if  mixed  with  that  of 
cows.  The  time  for  milking  ewes  is  immediately  on  their 
going  out  to  pafture,  or  on  their  return  ;  twice  a  day  in 
fummer,  and  once  in  winter. 

“  EAves  fatten  very  fall  during  their  pregnancy,  as  they 
then  eat  more  than  at  other  times.  As  they  often  hurt 
themfelves,  and  frequently  mifcarry,  fo  they  fometimes 
become  barren ;  and  it  is  not  very  extraordinary  for  them 
to  bring  forth  monftrous  productions.  However,  when 
properly  tended,  they  are  capable  of  yeaning  during  their 
Avhole  life;  that  is,  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  but 
generally,  when  they  are  turned  of  feven  or  eight,  they 
break,  and  become  fickly.  A  ram  lives  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ;  but  after  eight  is  no  longer  fit  for  propaga¬ 
tion:  he  fir o ul d  then  be  knit  and  fattened  with  the  old 
Iheep.  The  flefh  of  the  ram,  though  knit  and  fattened, 
is  but  of  a  bad  tafte  ;  that  of  the  old  ewe  flabby  and  in- 
fipid  ;  whereas  that  of  the  weather  is  the  moft  fucculent, 
and  the  beft  of  all  common  meats. 

“  To  form  a  flock,  from  which  a  reafonable  profit 
may  be  expected,  {beep  and  weathers  muft  be  purchafed, 
of  about  eighteen  months,  or  two  years  old  ;  and  one 
fhepherd,  if  careful,  and  affifted  by  a  good  dog,  may  take 
care  of  a  hundred.  In  leading  them  out  to  pafture  he 
fhould  go  before  them,  and  accuftom  them  to  know  his 
voice,  to  follow  him  without  Hopping,  or  ftraying  among 
the  corn,  Avoods,  and  falloAv  lands,  where  they  Avould  do 
damage.  The  places  that  beft  agree  with  them  are  doAvns, 
and  fmall  eminencies  ;  low,  Avet,  and  marfhy  grounds 
ftiould  be  avoided. 
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«  During  the  winter,  they  are  fed  at  home  with  bran, 
turnips,  hay,  ftraw,  lucern,  faintfoin,  the  leaves  of  elm, 
afh,  &c.  They  are,  however,  led  out  every  day,  unlefs 
the  weather  be  very  had ;  tho’  this  is  rather  to  walk  than  feed 
them  ;  and  in  this  inclement  feafon,  it  is  always  near  ten 
in  the  morning  before  they  are  led  out ;  and  after  Haying 
four  or  five  hours,  they  are  watered,  and  brought  tack 
about  three  in  the  afternoon ;  whereas  in  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  they  are  led  to  the  field  as  foon  as  the  fun  has  dif- 
perfed  the  froft  or  humidity  on  the  grafs,  and  continue 
there  till  fun-fet.  It  is  alfo  fufficient  for  them  in  thefe  fea- 
fons,  to  drink  once  a  day,  juft  before  they  are  brought 
back  to  the  fheep-houfe,  where  they  muft  always  find  fod¬ 
der,  though  in  lefs  quantity  than  in  winter.  It  is  only  in 
fummer  that  they  are  to  live  entirely  on  the  paftures,  whi¬ 
ther  they  are  led  twice  a  day,  and  alfo  made  to  drink 
twice.  They  are  led  out  very  early  in  the  morning  to 
feed  as  foon  as  the  dew  is  down,  where  they  continue 
four  or  live  hours  ;  after  which,  and  being  had  to  the  wa¬ 
ter,  they  are  brought  back  to  the  fold,  fheep-houfe,  or 
fome  other  fhady  place:  about  three  or  four  o’clock,  when 
the  extreme  heat  begins  to  abate,  they  are  a  fecond  time 
led  to  the  pafture,  where  they  continue  till  the  evening  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  wolves,  they  fhould  pafs 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  as  they  do  in  England,  which 
would  render  them  more  vigorous,  clean,  and  healthy. 
As  too  great  a  heat  is  remarkably  troublefome,  and  the 
violence  of  the  fun-beams  diforders  their  heads,  and  throws 
them  into  vertigo’s,  it  is  proper  to  make  choice  of  places 
fhaded  from  the  fun,  and  in  the  morning  to  lead  them  on 
eminencies  expofed  to  the  eaft,  and  in  the  afternoon  on 
thofe  that  are  expofed  to  the  weft,  that  when  they  are 
feeding,  their  heads  may  be  in  the  fhadow  of  their  body. 
Laftly,  in  order  to  fave  their  wool,  they  muft  not  be  led 
through  any  buihy  places. 

“  In  dry  and  high  grounds,  efpeciaily  if  the  herbage 
abound  in  wild  thyme,  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  the 
mutton  is  of  a  much  liner  quality  than  that  which  is  fed 
in  moift  vallies  and  low  plains;  unlefs  thefe  plains  be 
fandy  and  near  the  fea,  the  herbage  then  being  fprinkled 
with  fait ;  and  the  fheep  are  no-where  fo  good  as  on  thefe 
fait  plains.  The  ewes  alfo  fed  in  them,  yield  more  milk, 
and  of  a  better  taft?.  Thefe  animals  are  remarkably  fond 
of  fait,  and  nothing  is  more  healthful  when  given  in  mo¬ 
deration  ;  and  in  fome  places  it  is  cuftomary  to  put  into 
the  ftieep-houfe  a  bag  of  fait,  or  a  faline  ftone,  which 
they  all  greedily  lick  one -after  another. 

“  Every  year  the  flock  fhould  be  examined,  in  order  to 
find  out  fuch  as  begin  to  grow  old,  and  are  intended  lor 
fattening  ;  for  as  they  require  a  different  management 
from  the  others,  fo  they  fhould  alfo  be  formed  into  a  fepa- 
rate  flock.  They  fhould  be  led  abroad  in  fummer  before 
fun-riling,  in  order  to  feed  on  the  grafs  while  moiftened 
with  the  dew.  Nothing  forwards  the  fattening  of  wea¬ 
thers  more  than  a  great  quantity  of  moifture  ;  and  nothing 
more  obftru£ts  it  than  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  fo  that  about 
eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  before  the  great  heat  begins, 
they  fhould  be  brought  back,  and  fait  given  them  to  ex¬ 
cite  thirft.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  they  fhould  be  led 
a  fecond  time  into  cool  and  moift  places  ;  and  after  two 
or  three  months  of  thefe  little  cares,  they  will  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  full  of  flefh  :  indeed  they  are  generally 
fattened  as  much  as  they  can  be  ;  but  this  fat  proceeding 
only  from  the  great  quantity  of  water  they  have  drank, 
may  be  faid  to  be  no  more  than  an  oedema,  ”or  bloated 
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humour,  which  would  in  a  fhort  time  turn  to  the  rot, 
and  can  be  prevented  only  by  killing  them  while  in  this 
{bate  of  fatnefs.  Even  their  flefh,  far  from  being  firm  and 
juicy,  is  extremely  infipid  and  flabby :  in  order,  therefore  to 
make  good  flefh,  befides  letting  them  feed  on  the  dew,  and 
giving  them  a  great  deal  of  water,  they  fhould  have,  at  the 
fame  time,  more  fucculent  food  than  grafs.  They  may  be 
fattened  in  every  feafon,  by  only  keeping  them  a-part  in 
a  fheep-houfe,  and  feeding  them  with  the  meal  of  barley, 
oats,  wheat,  beans,  &c.  mixed  with  fait,  for  making  them 
drink  more  copioufly.  But  in  whatever  manner,  and  in 
whatever  feafon  they  are  fattened,  they  muft  be  immedi¬ 
ately  difpofed  of;  for  they  cannot  be  fattened  twice,  and 
they  will  die  by  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

“  Worms  are  often  found  in  the  livers  of  animals  ;  and 
a  defeription  of  thofe  found  in  the  liver  of  fheep  and  oxen, 
may  be  feen  in  the  Journal  de  Scavans,  for  the  year  1668, 
and  Ephemerides  of  Germany,  tom.  v.  1675,  1676.  Thefe 
worms  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  ruminant  animals  ; 
but  M.  Daubenton  has  found  the  very  fame  in  the  liver  of 
the  afs  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  like  may  be  found  in  the 
liver  of  other  animals  :  but  it  is  alfo  affirmed,  that  moths 
have  been  found  in  the  liver  of  fheep.”  M.  Rouble,  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  for  foreign  affairs,  was  fo  kind  as  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  me  a  letter  to  him,  from  a  doflor  of  phyfic  at 
Montiers,  in  the  duchy  of  Taranteifie  in  Savoy,  from 
whence  I  have  made  the  following  extratt.  “  It  has  for 
a  long  time  been  obferved,  that  the  fheep  of  our  Alps, 
which  are  the  belt  in  all  Europe,  fometimes  fall  away  fur- 
prizingly.  Their  eyes  become  white,  funk,  and  blared ; 
their  blood  ferous,  with  fcarce  any  rednefs  to  be  feen  in  it ; 
their  tongue  dry  and  fhrivelled  ;  their  nofe  fluffed  with  a 
yellow,  vifeid  and  putrid  mucus;  an  extreme  debility, 
though  they  eat  a  great  deal ;  and,  in  fine,  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  fyftem  vifibly  decaying.  After  feveral  clofe  enquiries,, 
thefe  animals  were  found  to  have  in  their  liver  white  pa- 
pilios,  with  proper  wings ;  their  heads  of  a  femi-oval  form, 
bilious,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  filk- 
worm.  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of  thisfa£I, 
by  fqueezing  above  feventy  out  of  the  two  lobes ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  all  the  convex  part  of  the  liver  became  lace¬ 
rated.  They  have  been  found  in  the  veins  only,  without 
a  fingle  inftance  of  their  being  in  the  arteries.  In  the 
cyftic  du£t  fmall  ones  have  been  found,  together  with  fmall 
maggots.  The  vena  porta,  and  the  capfula  of  Douglas, 
which  are  vifible  there  as  in  man,  yielded  to  the  fofteft 
touch.  The  lungs  and  other  vifeera  were  found.”  It 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  do£tor  had  given  us  a  more  cir- 
cumftantial  defeription  of  thefe  papilios ;  that  thefe  animals 
which  he  faw  may  not  be  fufpected  to  be  no  other  than  the 
common  worms  found  in  the  liver  of  a  fheep,  which  are 
very  flat  and  broad,  and  of  fo  Angular  a  figure,  that  they 
would  rather  betaken  for  leaves  than  worms. 

«  Every  year  the  whole  flock,  weathers,  ewes  and 
lambs,  are  fheared.  In  hot  countries,  where  the  creature 
may  without  danger  be  laid  bare,  the  wool  is  not  fheared,. 
but  plucked  off ;  and  often  they  yield  two  fleeces  in  a  year. 
In  France,  and  the  colder  climates,  it  is  cut  only  once  a 
year  with  large  fhears,  flill  leaving  the  flieep  part  of  their 
fleece,  as  fome  defence  againft  the  feverity  of  the  climate.. 
The  feafon  for  this  operation  is  in  the  month  of  May,  af¬ 
ter  thoroughly  waffling  them,  that  the  wool  may  be  as  clean 
as  poflible.  In  the  month  of  April  it  is  too  cold,  and  if  de¬ 
layed  till  June  or  July,  the  wool  would  not  grow  fufficient- 
ly  during  the  remainder  of  the  fummer,  to  fecuve  them. 
;  from. 
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from  the  winter’s  cold.  The  weathers  have  generally 
more  wool  than  the  ewes,  and  it  i§  alfo  better.  That  of 
the  neck,  and  the  top  of  the  back  is  the  prime  ;  that  of 
the  thighs,  tail,  belly,  throat  &c.  is  not  fo  good,  and 
worfl  is  that  taken  from  dead  beads,  or  fuch  as  are 
Gck.  White  wool  is  alfo  preferred  to  the  grey,  brown, 
and  black,  as  it  may  be  dyed  of  any  colour.  Strait  wool 
is  better  than  curled  ;  and  it  is  even  faid  that  the  weathers 
whofe  wool  is  too  much  curled,  are  not  in  fo  good  a  date 
of  health  as  the  others.  A  confiderable  advantage  may  al¬ 
fo  be  drawn  from  fheep  by  folding  them;  that  is,  by 
leaving  them  for  a  proper  time  on  lands  intended  for  im¬ 
provement.  In  order  to  this,  the  ground  mud  be  in- 
clofed,  and  the  flock  fliut  up  in  it  every,  night  during  the 
fummer.  By  this  means  the  dung,  urnine,  and  heat  of  the 
body  of  thefe  creatures,  will  in  a  fhort  time  bring  the 
ground  into  heart,  whether  exhauded,  or  naturally  cold 
and  barren.  A  hundred  fheep  will  in  one  fumnaer  melio¬ 
rate  eight  acres  of  ground,  which  will  continue  its  fertility 


fix  years. 

“  We  are  told  by  the  ancients,  that  all  ruminant  ani¬ 
mals  have  fuet,  though  this  is  flri£tly  true  only  of  the  goat 
and  dieep  ;  and  that  of  the  dieep  is  in  greater  quantity, 
whiter,  drier,  flner,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  any 
other.  Fat  differs  from  fuet,  as  continuing  always  foft ; 
whereas  fuet  hardens  as  it  grows  cold.  It  is  chiefly  about 
the  kidneys  that  the  fuet  is  found ;  and  the  left  has  always 
more  of  it  than  the  right.  There  is  alfo  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  the  caul,  and  about  the  intedines  ;  but  this  fuet  is  far 
lefs  firm  and  good  than  that  of  the  kidneys,  the  tally  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Weathers  haveno  other  fat  than 
fuet;  and  fo  predominant  is  this  fat  in  their  conditution, 
that  all  the  extremities  of  their  flefh  are  covered  with  it. 
Their  very  blood  is  not  without  it  ;  and  the  feminal  lymph 
is  fo  faturated  with  it,  as  to  appear  of  a  different  confid¬ 
ence  from  that  of  other  animals.  The  lymph  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  that  of  the  dog,  thehorfe,  the  afs,  and  pro¬ 
bably  of  all  animals  without  fuet,  liquifies  by  cold,  rarifies 
in  the  air,  and  becomes  the  more  fluid  from  the  time  it  was 
ejected  from  the  animal’s  body.  On  the  contrary,  the  fe¬ 
minal  liquor  of  the  ram,  as  well  as  that  of  the  goat,  and 
probably  other  animals  that  havre  fuet,  indead  of  rarifying 
in  the  air,  hardens  like  fuet,  and,  with  its  heat,  lofes  all 
its  liquidity.  This  difference  1  have  perceived  by  microf- 
copical  obfervations  on  thefe  feminal  lymphs.'  lnat  of 
the  ram  coagulates  in  a  few  fecouds  after  its  leaving  the 
body,  and  to  perceive  the  living  organical  moleculae,  of 
which  it  contains  a  prodigious  quantity,  the  objedt  plate 
mud  be  heated,  in  order  to  preferve  it  in  a  date  of  flui¬ 
dity. 

“  The  tade  of  the  flefh,  the  finenefs  of  the  woo1,  the 
quantity  of  the  fuet,  and  even  the  fizeof  thefe  animals, 
differs  very  greatly  in  different  countries.  In  France  they 
chiefly  abound  in  the  duchy  of  Berry  ;  thofe  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Beauvais,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Normandy 
are  the  larged,  and  the  fulled  of  fuet.  In  Burgundy  they 
arc  very  good  ;  but  the  bed  are  thofe  that  feed  on  the  iandy 
coads  of  our  maritime  provinces.  The  wools  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  England,  are  finer  than  thofe  of  France.  In 
Poitou,  Provence,  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne,  and 
fame  other  parts  of  France,  there  are  fheep  which  feem  to 
be  of  a  foreign  breed  ;  they  are  dronger,  larger,  and  have 
a  great  deal  more  wool  than  thofe  of  the  common  breed, 
Thefe  dieep  are  alfo  more  prolific  than  the  other,  it  being 
nothing  extraordinary  with  them  to  have  two  lambs  at  a 
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time,  and  yean  twice  a  year.  The  rams  of  this  breed, 
engendering  with  the  common  ewes,  produce  an  interme¬ 
diate  breed,  partaking  of  the  two  from  whom  it  proceeds.^ 
In  Italy  and  Spain,  the  number  and  variety  in  the  breeds  of 
fheep  is  dill  greater  ;  but  all  mud  be  confidered  as  forming 
one  and  the  fame  fpecies  with  our  fheep  ;  tho’  this  fo  nu¬ 
merous  and  diverfified  fpecies  hardly  extends  beyond 
Europe.  Thofe  long  and  broad  tailed  creatures  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  Africa  and  Afla,  and  by  travellers  called  Barbary 
dieep,  feem  to  be  of  a  fpecies  different  from  ours,  as  well 
as  the  American,  Vigonia,  and  Llama. 

“  White  wool  being  much  more  edeemedthan  black, 
fpotted  or  black  lambs  are  almod  every  where  fold  to  the 
butcher  ;  though  in  fome  places  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
dieep  are  black  ;  and  for  black  lambs  to  be  produced  by  a 
white  ram  and  ewe,  is  a  phsenomenon  common  in  every 
country.  In  France  there  are  only  white,  brown,  black, 
and  fpotted  dieep  ;  Spain  has  dun  fheep  ;  in  Scotland  there 
are  yellow  ;  but  all  thefe  differences  and  varieties  in  the 
colour  are  no  more  fortuitous  than  the  differences  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  breeds,  which  are,  however,  wholly  owing 
to  the  effedls  of  the  food,  and  the  difference  of  the  climate.” 
Buffon  s  Hijioire  Naturelle ,  tom.  v. 

The  reader  is  indebted  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Irwin  for 
the  following  obfervations  relating  to  the  management  of 
fheep  in  Ireland. 

“  Of  all  the  quadrupeds,  fays  he,  the  fheep  perhaps  is 
the  animal  bed  adapted  by  Providence  to  pay  the  rent..  It 
requires  great  attention  to  it ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  little 
bodily  trouble.  Tiie  chief  care  diouid  confift  in  their 
cantonment  for  food,  in  which  our  Irifli  farmers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  negligent  (I  mean  thofe  of  them  that  have  abili¬ 
ties  to  beotherwife) ;  for  they  ftation  them  promifcuoufly 
over  the  land,  enclofmg  only  the  fattening  grounds, 
which  is  done  but  badly,  and  other  cattle  fuffered  to  mix 
with  them  ;  whereas  fheep,  in  their  rearing  and  fattening 
ftate,  fhould  be  by  no  means  fuffered  to  perambulate  a  va¬ 
riety  of  pafture.  For  this  reafon. 

“  Molt  clofes,  or  enclofed  fields,  have  fome  herbage, 
befides  the  common  grafs,  predominant  in  them  ;  and 
where  fheep  are  fuffered  to  run  over  too  many  of  thefe  at 
once,  the  different  mixtures  in  fuch  extenfive  paftures 
have,  I  am  convinced,  from  repeated  experimental  ob¬ 
fervations,  very  unfavourable  effects  on  this  tender  and  de¬ 
licate  animal,  both  as  to  rearing  and  fattening,  or  as  to 
bone  and  growth. 

“  It  adlually  gives,  or  inclines  them  to  a  fcower  (and 
other  diforders  well  known  to  the  fhepherds)  oftentimes 
not  lefs  prejudicial  than  that  which  they  never  fail  getting 
in  low  fwampy  grounds,  which  always  proves  mortal  to 
fheep  that  are  fuffered  to  remain  ever  fo  fhort  a  time  in 
fuch  places ;  for  though  the  noxious  infane  effects  of  fuch 
pafture  may  not  immediately  appear,  or  operate  . on  them, 
it  never  fails  bringing  on  the  rot  in  the  end,  which  mani- 
fefts  itfelf  by  the  fcower,  and  other  unhealthy  fymp- 
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“  A  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  occupies 
feveral  thoufand  acres  of  deep,  rich  foil,  fuffered  a  .confi¬ 
derable  lofs  of  fheep,  particularly  ewes,  in  the  fpiing  of 
1759.  (I  think  it  was)  and  that  feafon  was  far  from  being 
inclement,  efpecially  wet,  which  is  the  moft  umavourable 
weather  to  that  kind  of  flock. 

“  I  made  clofe  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  this  un¬ 
common  mortality,  for  fuch  it  appeared  to  me  at  that 


time. 
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“  The  common  reafons  for  this  deftrudtive  peftilence 
were  indeed  given  :  but  from  fome  obfervations  I  made 
from  appearances,  I  did  not  judge  them  fatisfadtory. 

u  Itfeemed  to  me  that  a  two  extend ve  run  of  over  fer¬ 
tile,  luxuriantfoil,  little  or  no  fhelter,  negligence  in  folding, 
and  other  care  not  difficult  to  be  taken,  but  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  well  being  of  this  delicate  animal,  had 
brought  on  a  deadly  and  general  rot. 

“  Many  were  with  difficulty  faved,  only  to  languifh 
away,  in  all  probability,  the  fucceeding  winter  ;  for 
though  a  ffieep,  the  firft  time  it  is  tainted  with  the  rot, 
whether  in  winter  orfummer,  may  for  that  feafon,  with 
great  care  and  difficulty,  be  preferved,  it  neverthelefs  fel- 
dom  happens  that  any  amelioration  of  pafture  will  make 
it  a  long  liver  ;  for  when  it  is  once  touched  with  this  dif- 
order,  a  cure  may  (as  in  many  human  chronical  difeafes)  be 
patched  up ;  but  it  will  never  get  thoroughly  clear  of  it. 
Hence  the  generality  of  our  farmers,  though  they  may 
think  otherwife  from  their  practice,  appear  to  me  to  be  in 
great  error  in  this  refpedt. 

“  But  their  flock  is  commonly  too  large,  and  they  are 
continually  buying  in,  or  felling  out ;  fo  that  by  not  keep¬ 
ing  them  for  any  length  of  time,  they  have  not  proper  op¬ 
portunities  to  explore  rightly  the  effects  of  the  caufes  we 
are  now  invefligating. 

“  The  largenefs  of  their  flock,  I  fay,  prevents  them 
from  looking  minutely  into  thefe  neceffary  matters,  which 
is  not  in  general  the  cafe  in  England.  Befides,  from  the 
great  numbers  they  oftentimes  poflefs,  they  are  fo  accuf- 
ftomed  to  Ioffes  in  this  way,  and  fo  little  attendant  to  phy- 
fical  caufes,  that  they  are  things  of  courfe  with  them ;  neg¬ 
lects  I  call  them,  that  a  little  attention  would  eafily  re¬ 
medy,  were  the  flocks  never  fo  large  :  and  in  this  refpeCt 
indeed  it  muft  be  admitted,  cuftom  erroneoufly  commits 
too  many  to  the  care  of  one  ffiepherd  in  a  country  not  yet 
thoroughly  improved. 

“  Through  the  lazinefs  or  inattention  of  the  herd  (for 
carelefs  they  almoft  all  are)  many  cafualties  they  pretend 
arile  from  the  unimproved  ftate  of  the  farm,  and  eafily  inr- 
pofe  them  as  fuch  on  their  employers,  whereas  they  folCly 
proceed  from  their  own  negledt. 

“  To  remove  ffieep  often  is  an  excellent  temporary 
preventative  againft  the  rot,  and  mofl  other  diforders  inci¬ 
dent  to  them  ;  but  to  fold  them  dry  a-nights  is  ftill  more 
infallible  ;  that  is,  to  keep  them  from  rain  ;  but  the  large¬ 
nefs  of  the  flocks  in  Ireland,  molt  people  imagine,  is  an 
abfolute  bar  againft  this falutary  expedient. 

“  This  is  an  ill-founded  furmize.  If  they  would  divide 
their  ltock  into  fmaller  proportion,  that  is,  to  limit  their 
flieep  walks  to  one  or  two  hundred  acres  at  moft,  under 
the  care  of  one  man  ;  to  allow  to  thefe  proportions  (the 
land  being,  we  will  fuppofe,  of  no  more  than  a  middling 
good  fort)  three  ffieep  per  acre  in  fummer,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  winter,  in  the  rearing  or  breeding  way;  and  to 
ereCt  on  every  fuch  farm  proportionable  ffielter-houfes  to 
a  foutb,  or  fouth-by-eaft  afpeCt,  (but  never  to  the  north  or 
weft,  the  winds  blowing,  efpecially  from  the  latter  point 
too  long  and  cold)  there  would  not  be  one  third  of  the 
annual  dearth  of  flieep  there  is ;  and  in  this  computation  I 
fancy  the  proportion  is  exceeded. 

“  Thole  who  hold  very  extenfive  tradts,  may  fay  this 
Ample  expedient  is  not  practicable;  but  it  certainly  is,  both 
to  the  coniiderable  and  inconfiderable  farmer,  even  in  parts 
where  timber  is  not  eafily  had,  which  feems  to  be  the 
chief  difficulty.  Suppofe  now  (to  give  a  very  feafible  hint) 
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a  houfe  made  of  turf  (if  no  ftone  or  brick  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  had)  one  hundred  feet  long,  about  fourteen  wide, 
and  the  wall  about  five  feet  high,  with  four  large  doors  or 
openings  to  the afpeCts before-mentioned ;  flight  and  cheap 
timber  girthing,  eafily  carried  from  afar,  would  do  for  this 
bufinefs  as  well  as  the  belt ;  the  thatch  whether  ftraw  out 
of  the  barn,  or  ftubble,  which  laft  is  far  the  beft,  we  know, 
is  of  trifling  value  in  thofe  parts,  and  ought  to  be  well 
fowed  on  with  ropes,  which  makes  it  effectually  refill 
ftormy  weather  ;  and  the  erecting  the  wall  of  turf,  or, 
which  is  much  better,  with  clay-mortar,  well  mixed 
with  ftraw-i  ubbifh,  we  alfo  know,  cannot  coft  much, 
where  labour  is  but  from  a  groat  to  fix-pence  a  day. 

“  In  fhort,  I  could  ereCt  one  of  thefe  houfes  in  this 
manner  on  every  hundred  acres,  which  is  the  quantity  ot 
land  that  ought  to  be  allowed  to  each,  for  fifteen  pounds, 
Irirfi  money,  or,  at  moft,  twenty.  The  land,  fpoiled  by 
digging  off'  the  fods,  would  be  foon  reftored  by  the  tread¬ 
ing  of  the  ffieep.  The  hay-yard,  of  courfe,  to  be  ad¬ 
joining  this  houfe. 

“  All  the  objection  I  think  can  be  made  is,  the  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  move  thefe  houfes,  thereby  to  ameliorate  dif¬ 
ferent  fpots  of  the  farm,  as  they  do  in  Switzerland  their 
wooden  houfes  that  run  on  wheels. 

u  Conveniencies  in  countries  are  different :  in  Switzer¬ 
land  there  is  plenty  of  wood  ;  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  carriage  renders  a  fufficiencv 
of  it  for  this  purpofe  impoffible  to  be  had  :  befides,  mov¬ 
ing  houfes,  for  aught  I  know,  may  do  well  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  in  England;  but  fuch  as  1  mention  would  anfwer 
extremely  well  in  Ireland. 

“  In  this  way  I  am  fenfible  the  winter-mucking  would 
be  almoft  always  on  one  fpot ;  but  it  would  make  much 
dung,  which  might  be  removed  to  great  advantage ;  and  if 
it  had  not,  it  is  not  evident  that  it  would  be  much  more 
beneficial  to  lofe  the  night-mucking,  during  the  three  or 
four  moft  inclement  months  of  the  year,  than  treble  the- 
worth  of  it  of  one’s  flock  ?  Moreover,  I  am  not  clear, 
but  the  dung  being  preferved  from  tbefroft  would  go  far¬ 
ther  than  if  fcattered  by  the  flieep  about  the  land  in  hard 
weather:  and,  though  it  is  much  the  cuftom  to  turn  out 
dung  in  that  feafon,  I  am  certain,  (and  many  phyfical 
caufes  will  demon ftrate  it)  the  fooner  afterwards  it  is 
mixed  with  theland,  the  more  of  its  virtue  it  will  retain. 

“  But  before  I  quit  the  article  of  flieep:  as  I  faid  before, 
countries  and  circumftances  differ  ;  for  though  I  do  not 
approve  of  extenfive  uninclofed  paftures  in  Ireland,  it 
feems  in  Spain  they  do  well  enough  ;  the  flocks  there  are 
fmall,  as  in  France  ;  but  they  have  a  right  of  commonage 
in  that  country,  perhaps  not  in  any  other  civilized  one  that 
we  know  of. 

“  There  it  is  a  conftant  practice  with  the  ffiepherds,  foon 
after  {hearing  time,  to  fet  out  with  their  flocks,  generally 
confifting  of  about  an  hundred  each,  and  to  pals  from  one 
province  to  another,  feeding  them  promifeuoufly  both  on, 
ley  and  corn  lands,  the  meadows,  and  fome  other  particu¬ 
lar  enclofed  lands,  as  parks  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and 
clergy  efpecially,  only  excepted. 

“  Thefe  itinerant  ffiepherds  often  travel  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  from  their  habitation  with  their  fmall  flock: 
they  fometimes  take  part  of  their  family,  a  good  deal  of 
provifions,  a  tent,  and  fome  well-trained  dogs,  and  are 
never  flopped  if  they  keep  the  ffieep  on  the  open  lands, 
and  often  do  not  return  home  till  after  lambing-time. 

u  They  generally^’  Tveone  third,  or  half  the  ptofit  of 
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the  flock  for  their  hire.”  Mufeum  RuJUcum ,  vol.  I.  page 

44«  I  think,  fays  another  writer  in  the  Mufeum  Rufti- 
cum,  that  early  (hearing  fhould  be  preferred  on  many  ac¬ 
counts  :  fome  defer  this  work  till  at  or  after  Midfummer  ; 
but  this  (hould  be  avoided,  as  very  bad  confequences  often 
cnfue.  By  this  late  (hearing,  the  maggot  has  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  breeding  in  their  (kins;  and  this  frets  them  m  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  often  pine  away,  and  lofe  all  their  fiefh. 

“  This  is  eaflly  prevented  by  early  (hearing  ;  and, 
therefore  if  the  weather  be  any  thing  tolerable,  I  generally 
do  this  work  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  iometimes  tne 
beginning  of  that  month:  .by  this  method  the  new  growth 
of  the  wool  has  time  to  get  a-head,  fo  as  to  fecure  the 
(heep  from  the  attack  of  the  fly.  It  is  true,  that  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  weather  is  often  cold,  and  chilling 
rains  fall,  which  might  endanger  my  new-(horn  (heep,  was 
no  farther  care  taken  of  them :  but  this  danger  I  always 
guard  againft,  by  wafting  my  (heep,  after,  (hearing,  with 
(alt-water  taken  from  the  Medway :  this  is  of  great  fer- 
•vice  in  killing  any  vermin  that  may  harbour  clofe  to  their 
(kins;  and,  befides  this  advantage,  the  penetrating  quality 
of  the  fait  fo  warms  this  animal’s  mafs  of  blood,  that  it  is 
a  great  means  of  preferving  it  from  many  disorders  to 
which  it  is  fatally  fubjeft;  fuch  as  the  gripes,  fcab,  red- 
water,  rot,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This,  I  fay,  has  been  my  prac¬ 
tice  ever  fince  I  have  lived  in  Kent ;  but  before  that  time, 
when  I  was  not  within  diftance  of  the  fea  or  Medway,  to 
get  falt-water  from  thence,  I  always  made  a  bi  ine  of  a 
proper  (Irength  with  common  fait  and  foft  water,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  fame  ufe  with  equal  benefit,  though  it  colt 
me,  to  be  fure,  fomewhat  more.  When  my  fheep  have 
fores,  either  by  the  bite  of  flies,  or  by  Scratching,  &c.  1 
And  the  bed  remedy  to  be  that  which  is  commonly  in  uie, 
viz.  a  little  tar  applied  to  the  wound :  many,  if  you  a(k 
their  advice,  will,  by  way  of  (liewing  their  judgment, 
prefcribetoyou  complicated  mixtures,  which  have  no  othei 
merit  but  being  more  expenfive :  but  be  allured,  the  more 
Ample  the  remedy,  the  fpeedier  the  cure.  . 

“  Many  farmers  fuflfer  great  Ioffes  by  buying  (heep  that 
are  rotten  ;  for  which  reafon,  every  prudent  man  (hould, 
when  he  buys  a  lot  of  (heep,  agree  with  the  feller,  that  he 
(hall  warrant  them  found  for  a  month  at  lead :  this  would 
prevent  many  heavy  lodes,  and  be  a  means  of  guarding 
honed  men  from  being  impofed  on.  If  (heep  are  the  lead 
inclinable  to  the  rot,  the  bed  remedy  is  to  drive  them  di- 

re£lly  into  a  dry  upland  padure. 

«  Though  1  (hear  my  (heep  fooner  than  molt  of  my 
neighbours,  I  (hould  alfo  have  obferved,  that  I  always 
(hear  my  fat  weathers  fird,  as  they  are  bed  able  to  bear  the 
cold;  and  I  referve  my  poor  (beep  till  lad,  as  the  cold  and 
chilling  rains  pinch  them  more  than  the  others.”  Mujeum 
Rujluwn,  vol.  I.  page  210. 

I  never  ufed,  fays  Mr.  Lifle,  “  to  (hear  till  the  Monday 
before  Midfummer  day ;  but  I  now  (anno  1714)  do'll 
wasin  an  error  in  fo  doing;  and  that,  as  my^  keeping  is  ve¬ 
ry  good,  by  which  means  the  wool  grows  the  larger,  and 
heats  the  (heep  the  more,  and  their  flefhineis  being  fuch  as 
to  bear  the  cold  the  earlier  in  parting  with  their  fleeces,  I 
ought  to  begin  to  (hear  the  fird  week  in  June  ;  and  tne 
fheep  would  not  only  thrive  much  the  better,  when  the  load 
of  their  wool  was  gone,  but  their  new  wool  would  alfo  have 
more  time  to  grow  againd  Wayhill  fair,  which  would  make 
the  fheep  look  more  burley.”  Lijle  s  Hujbandry ,  vol.  II. 
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We  cannot  but  in  general  approve  of  the  early  (hearing 
of  fheep,  beginning  with  the  (atted  ;  but  no  certain  day 
can,  with  reafon,  be  fixed  for  doing  this  work  ;  for  our  fea- 
fons  differ  fo  much  in  various  years,  that  next  year,  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  weather  may  be  fo  warm  as  to  be 
very  proper  for  the  work  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
middle  of  the  fame  month  may,  on  account  of  the  cold,  be 
too  foon  to  begin.  The  bed  regulator  for  this  work,  as  well 
as  many  others,  would  be  the  date  of  vegetation,  from  re¬ 
peated  obfervation  of  fome  particular  tree  or  plant,  on  a 
particular  foil  and  expofure  ;  for  to  bring  plants  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  date,  requires  always  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  this 
is  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  feafon.  Every  work  of 
hufbandry,  in  fpring  at  lead,  might  be  regulated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  that  to  great  advantage,  for  nature  is 
an  unerring  guide. 

The  (heep  of  the  Ardennes,  a  fored  in  Lower  Germany, 
are  every  where  celebrated  for  the  exquifite  delicacy  of 
their  flefn  ;  and,  from  a  particular  method  of  (hearing 
them,  their  wool  alfo  is  in  no  lefs  edeem. 

“  Amidd  all  the  accidents  and  didempers  to  which  (heep 
are  liable,  feldom  any  of  them  are  known  to  die,  certain 
innocent  remedies  foon  redoring  them.  I  have  obferved, 
every  where  elfe  there  is  a  fixed  feafon  for  (hearing  (heep  ; 
and  accordingly  I  have  feen  not  a  few,  after  being  (horn, 
(bivering  with  the  fharpnefs  of  the  air  ;  whereas,  in  the 
Ardennes,  if  the  month  of  April  or  May  be  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  the  (hearing  is  delayed  ;  and  it  is  not  often  they 
fet  about  it  before  the  middle  of  dimmer.  If,  when  bared, 
they  are  found  to  have  received  any  wound  in  the  (hear¬ 
ing,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  liquid  pitch,  and  all  the  red 
of  the  body  well  walhed  with  wine  or  oil. 

“  In  fome  part  of  the  Ardennes,  tile  wine  is  mixed  with 
oil-lees,  or  an  ointment  is  made  of  wine,  oil,  and  virgin- 
wax  ;  and  this  precaution  is  faid  not  only  to  thicken  their 
wool,  but  alfo  preferves  them  from  fores  and  the  fcab.. 
They  are  never  fheared  in  the  morning,  it  being  a  proverb 
in  the  country,  that  wool  is  to  be  (beared,  as  fruits  de- 
figned  for  keeping  are  to  be  gathered,  when  the  dew  and 
coolnefs  have  been  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  If  (heep 
are  (lieared  when  fweating,  the  wool,  by  imbibing  the 
fweat,  becomes  the  fofter  and  better  coloured. 

Sheep  are  fubjedlto  a  kind  of  diftemper,  which,  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  frequently  fweeps  away  a  whole 
flock;  but,  to  prevent  fuch  a  fatality,  the  Ardennes  fheep, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  have  a  certain  potion  given 
them. 

“  The  flock  is  fird  carefully  examined,  and  the  ailing 
(heep  Separated  from  the  found  ;  an  excellent  method !  yet 
is  the  Ardennes  the  only  place  where  I  ever  faw  it  prac- 
tifed  :  after  this,  the  juice  of  wild  fage  and  hore-hound, 
well  cleanfed,  is  mixed  in  their  drink,  and  this  continued 
for  a  fortnight  fucceflively.  In  autumn  this  medicament 
is  repeated  ;  and  thofe  which  are  fick  likewife  go  through 
the  fame  courfe  during  a  fortnight,  and  generally  with  a 
very  happy  effect. 

“Upon  being  fei zed  with  the  fcab,  which  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  (hepherds  does  but  too  often  occafion,  an 
ointment  is  prepared  for  them  of  the  juice  of  any  kind  of 
fage,  mixed  up  to  a  confiftency  with  pulverifed  cerufs 
and  frefh  butter :  with  this  the  (heep  are  rubbed,  and, 
three  days  after,  walhed  with  the  urine  of  a  (he-afs,  which 
cures  them. 

“  If  the  excefiive  heats  have  fo  affected  them,  that  they 
grow  fickly  and  faint,  and  even  to  a  total  lofs  of  appetite, 

the 
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the  juice  of  wild  beets  is  mixed  in  their  drink,  and  endea¬ 
vours  are  ufed  that  they  fhould  eat  them,  which  if  they 
can  be  brought  to,  they  are  the  fooner  upon  their  legs  ; 
but  if  any  aflhmatic  fymptoms  appear  in  the  fheep,  the 
tip  of  their  ears  is  cut  off,  after  which  the  paunch  of  a 
fheep  being  thoroughly  boiled  in  wine,  a  fpoonful  of  the 
liquor  is  given  to  every  fheep  ;  and  this  never  fails,  in  a 
very  little  time,  to  fet  them  to  rights. 

“  The  cough  is  fo  common  a  diforder  among  fheep, 
that  one  feldom  pafles  near  a  flock  without  hearing  it  in 
feveral :  yet  in  the  Ardennes  it  is  otherwife  ;  for  upon  their 
firfl  coughing,  a  radical  cure  is  wrought  by  fy ringing, 
during  fix  or  eight  days,  up  the  fheep’s  noflrils,  blanched 
almonds  pounded  in  wine. 

“  It  fometimes  happens  that  fheep  feed  in  paflures  in¬ 
termixed  with  noxious  herbs,  which  not  feldom  occafion 
their  belly  to  fwell ;  and  this,  without  a  fpeedy  remedy, 
proves  fatal ;  but,  upon  the  firfl  appearance  of  it,  they 
are  bled  in  the  lip,  and  a  fpoonful  of  man’s  urine  admi- 
niflered  to  them,  which  makes  a  perfedl  cure. 

“  If  along  with  the  grafs  they  have  eat  any  worms  or 
leaches,  olive-oil,  mixed  with  warm  vinegar,  is  poured 
down  their  throats  :  this  not  only  cures  them  of  the 
prefent  evil,  but  preferves  them  from  feveral  other  acci¬ 
dents. 

“  An  abfcefs,or  impoflhume,  in  the  fheep  is  cut,  and 
fait,  well  pulverized  and  burnt  with  liquid  pitch,  ftrewed 
over  the  incifions. 

“  In  order  to  make  the  fheep  good  nurfes,  fo  that  they 
may  be  able  plentifully  to  fuckle  two  lambs,  all  they  do 
is  to  bind  dittany  (in  fome  places  called  pepper-wort)  and 
trefoil  to  their  bellies. 

“  Upon  the  lambs  being  fick,  a  few  ivy-leaves  are  given 
them  to  eat,  which  after  a  week  fo  well  reftore  them, 
that  they  fuck  very  vigoroufly.”  Mufeum  Rujiicum ,  vol. 
IV.  pag.  420. 

“  There  are,  fays  Mr.  Mills,  in  this  kingdom,  vafl  trails 
of  ground,  known  by  the  name  of  downs,  on  which  are 
chiefly  fed  large  flocks  of  fheep.  Experience  has  abun¬ 
dantly  evinced,  that  though  the  grafs  there  is  naturally 
fhort,  it  is  an  excellent  food  for  fheep  ;  and  as  the  welfare 
of  thefe  creatures  is  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  one  of 
the  molt  effential  branches  of  the  commerce  of  England, 
very  great  caution  fhould  be  ufed  in  making  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  diet,  till  it  be  well  proved,  by  fair  experi¬ 
ments,  that  a  richer  pafture  does  not  injure  their  fleeces. 
I  would  therefore  recommend,  in  the  flrongell  manner, 
to  gentlemen  who  have  eflates  bordering  on  luch  downs, 
particularly  on  that  extenfive  tra£l  called  Salifbury  Plain, 
which  reaches  from  the  weflward  ofMarlborough  to  the  fea, 
to  bring  fome  of  their  fheep  into  rich  paflures,  of  different 
grades,  as  well  natural  as  artificial,  and  to  keep  them 
there  for  fome  generations,  in  order  to  afcertain  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  what  the  effecl  will  be. ---The  word  generations, 
may,  perhaps,  here  terrify  at  firfl,  as  implying  a  long  fpace 
of  time  for  thefe  experiments,  thofe  who  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  confider  in  how  few  years  this  fucceflion  may  take 
place. ---A  lamb  reared  from  its  birth  on,  for  inflance, 
burnet,  will,  in  two  years,  bring  a  lamb,  which,  in  two 
years  more,  brings  young,  and  the  fixth  year  may  fee  the 
third  generation  :  fo  that  by  the  endoffeven  or  eight  years 
the  facl  may  be  afeertained. 

“  If  fheep  will  be  equally  benefited  by  richer  paflure, 
then  the  farther  improvement  of  thefe  downs  mull  become 
a  matter  of  great  concern,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
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public  ;  becaufe,  granting  that  they  maybe  improved  wit^1 
fafety,  the  number  of  our  fheep  maybe  greatly  increafed : 
but  if  fuch  improvement  fhould  be  found  in  the  leafl  de" 
trimental  to  their  wool,  inflead  of  being  encouraged,  R 
fhould  be  forbidden,  even  by  law.”  AUlls' s  HuJbandryi 
vol.  III.  page  379. 

SHEEPs-DUNG.  See  the  article  Dung. 

SHEEP’s -fefeue-grafs.  See  the  article  Grass. 

SHEEP-LEASE,  Sheep-Jlate ,  or  Sbeep-waik ,  paflure- 
land,  appointed  to  the  feeding  of  fheep. 

SHEER,  pure,  clean,  unmixed. 

SHELLS,  a  hard,  and  as  it  wereflony  covering,  with 
which  certain  animals  are  defended,  and  thence  called 
fhell-fifh. 

The  vafl  beds  of  foflile  fhells  found  at  great  depths  in 
the  earth,  as  weli  as  thofe  found  lying  on  the  fea-fhore, 
make  an  excellent  manure  for  cold  clayey  lands.  See  the 
art i cl c  Clay. 

SHEPHERD’S- AM*,  the  name  of  a  plant,  fo  called 
from  the  remarkable  fhape  of  the  feeds,  with  their  appen¬ 
dage,  refemhling  the  crane’s  bill. 

SHIPPEN,  a  cow-houfe. 

SHOEING  of  horfes ,  the  operation  of  faflening  apiece 
of  iron  on  the  bottom  part  of  a  horfe’s  hoof. 

The  affair  of  fhoeing  horfes,  is  fo  important  in  its  con- 
fequences,  both  for  the  prefervation  of  the  foot,  the  fafety 
of  the  legs,  and  the  eafe  of  their  motion,  that  we  cannot 
be  too  attentive  to  any  innovations,  that  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  in  this  refpedl ;  we  fhall  therefore  give  Mr. 
La  Fofle’s  fentiments  on  this  fubjecl,  with  fuch  animad- 
verfions  as  have  occurred  to  us. 

In  order  to  underfland  this  new  method  of  fhoeing,  it  is 
neceffary  firfl  to  premife  the  following  obfervations,  and 
attend  to  the  anatomical  plates  before  referred  to. 

It  is  molt  certain,  that  all  horfes,  except  fuch  as  have 
their  feet  overgrown,  or  fuch  as  may  have  a  particular  oc¬ 
cafion  of  being  fliod,  to  preferve  the  foie,  may,  at  any 
rate,  go  without  ffioes  ;  and  there  are  many  examples, 
without  mentioning  the  cufloms  of  Arabia,  or  Tartary,  of 
horfes  who  are  at  daily  work,  without  the  leafl  need  of 
ever  being  fhod  :  but  as  we  employ  all  our  care,  and  ad- 
drefs,  to  hollow  the  foot,  by  paring  it  even  to  the  quick, 
and  to  form  an  exa£l  fine  frog,  it  becomes  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  fet  fhoes  on  them. 

The  original  defign  of  fhoeing  horfes,  was  undoubtedly 
intended  as  a  prefervative  of  the  hoof,  and  a  defence  of 
the  foie;  but  no  one  fure  could  think  it  neceffary  to  pare 
away,  what  he  wanted  to  preferve  by  the  ufe  of  the  fhoes ; 
becaufe  that  would  be  to  a£l  contrary  to  his  firfl  princi¬ 
ples,  and  deflroy  his  own  work. 

This  precaution  could  never  be  recommended,  but  in 
cafes  where  the  horny  foie  is  uneven,  infomuch,  that  the 
flroe  could  not  bear  equally  upon  it,  which  would  take  off 
from  its  neceffary  firmnefs  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  may  be  rea- 
fonable,  otherwife  it  would  be  very  abfurd. 

Let  us  now  obfervethe  going,  as  well  as  the  external, 
and  internal  flrudlure  of  a  horfe’s  loot. 

The  horfe  then  who  draws,  preffes  firfl  on  the  toe,  then 
fucceffively  on  the  fides,  to  eafe  the  toe  ;  then  the  horfe’s 
heel  yields  upon  the  heel  of  the  fhoe,  from  which  it  im¬ 
mediately  rifes  again. 

The  faddle,  or  pack-horfe,  places  the  toe  but  lightly, 
fo  that  the  point  of  fupport,  is  fixed  neither  upon  the  heel, 
or  toe,  but  between  both  ;  which  it  is  eafy  to  demon  Its  ate 
anatomically.  „ , 
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Thus  the  cannon-bone  prefles  on  the  paftern,  this  on 
the  coronary,  the  coronary  upon  the  coffin,  or  foot-bone, 
and  upon  the  nutbone. 

By  this  defcription  of  the  bones,  we  may  obferve  two 
effential  things,  wnich  lay  open  the  faults  in  the  prefent 
method  of  fhoeing,  and  points  out  the  means  of  being  able 
to  remedy  them  for  the  future  ;  one  is,  that  the  effort  of 
the  weight  of  a  horfe,  does  not  bear,  either  upon  the  toe, 
or  heel,  but  on-  the  middle,  between  both  ;  the  other 
/hews,  the  greater  the  diftance  ol  the  foie  from  the  ground, 
or  from  whatfoever  point  of  fupport,  the  more  the  pufliing 
the  coronary-bone  upon  the  nut-bone,  will  fatigue  the 
nerve,  or  tendon  upon  which  it  refts,  by  the  inordinate 
diftenfion  it  undergoes  at  every  ftep  the  horfe  takes. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  by  hollowing  away  the  foie  in  par¬ 
ing,  the  horfe  is  fuftained  only  upon  the  walls  of  the  hoof, 
which  having  no  affiftance  of  fupport  from  the  horny  foie, 
is  immediately  worn,  and  battered  by  the  weight  of  the 
horfe’s  body  ;  and  the  fooner  he  treads  upon  any  hard  fub- 
ftance,  the  fooner  he  grows  quite  lame. 

For  by  the  connexion,  thicknefs,  and  flexibility,  as 
well  as  contexture  of  the  horny  foie,  it  feems  to  be  wholly 
deftined  by  nature,  to  ferve,  as  a  cufhion  to  the  flefhy 
foie,  and  tendon,  which  refts  upon  it,  in  order  to  break 
the  violent  fhocks  of  a  pavement,  ftone,  or  any  kind  of 
flump,  or  external  violence  ;  but  by  paring  it  away  in  the 
cuftomary  manner,  the  horfe  lofes  his  defence  of  nature, 
againft  flumps,  nails,  glafs,  &c.  and  thus  the  flefhy  foie 
becomes  eaftly  bruifed,  or  wounded. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  a  horfe  feldom  goes  eafy,  or  efcapes 
being  foon  jaded,  if  the  frog  does  not  bear  upon  the  ground, 
as  it  is  the  only  point  of  fupport  to  the  tendon  ;  fo  that 
ft  you  keep  it  at  any  diftance  from  the  ground,  by  paring 
it  away,  an  inordinate  diftenfion  will  happen  to  the  ten¬ 
don  ;  which  being  repeated  at  every  ftep  he  goes,  fatigues 
it,  and  caufes  an  inflammation  ;  whence  alfo  relaxations, 
defluxions,  and  tendinous  fweliings,  efpecially  after  long 
journeys,  or  hard  riding,  which  are  occafioned  more  by 
the  paring  of  the  foie,  than  the  length  of  the  journey  ;  ex¬ 
perience  has  fhewn,  that  the  frog  neither  fufters,  or  has 
/hewn  the  leaft  fign  of  fatigue,  or  fenfibility,  by  being 
thus  expofed  ;  and  indeed  from  the  ftru&ure  of  it,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  ;  for  being  of  a  foft  fpongy  flexible  fubftance, 
by  its  natural  elafticity,  it  yields  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  inftant  the  horfe  prefles  his  feet  to  the  ground,  and  im¬ 
mediately  recovers  it  again  ;  however,  there  is  one  cafe, 
whereby  the  frog  may  occafion  lamenefs,  which  is  when 
it  grows  hard  or  dry ;  but  by  taking  off  the  little  end  of  the 
frogv  tins  diforder  is  foon  remedied. 

As  the  bad  confequences  of  paring  away  the  foie  and 
frog,  have  been  pointed  out,  and,  I  think,  evidently 
proved,  let  us  obferve  now,  the  ill  effects  of  modern  fhoer 
ing  ;  for  it  is  upon  the  form  of  the  ftioes,  and  the  manner 
of  fetting  them  on,  that  not  only  the  prefervation  of  the 
foot,  but  alfo  the  fafety  of  their  legs,  and  the  eafe  of  their 
motion  depends. 

In  effeCt,  the  more  eafy  our  fhoes  fet  upon  us,  the 
more  aCtive  we  are ;  fo  a  large,  long,  thick  fhoe  ought 
to  have  the  fame  effeCt  upon  horfes,  that  wooden  ftioes 
have  upon  us  ;  that  is,  make  them  heavy,  unwieldy,  and 
hobiing. 

A  long  fhoe  is  not  only  perfectly  ufelefs,  but  it  is  even 
prejudicial ;  for  the  horfe’s  heels  coming  to  fink  upon  thofe 
of  the  ftioes,  the  longer  the  lever,  the  greater  will  be  the 
drag  upon  the  clinches  of  the  nails  of  the  toe  ;  and  thus 
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horfes  will  be  more  apt  to  ftrike  them  off  on  many  occa- 
fions ;  efpecially  when  they  are  apt  to  over-reach. 

The  longer  the  fhoe  is,  and  the  more  it  covers  the  foie, 
the  more  liable  the  horfe  will  be  to  fall,  trip,  and  hobble 
in  his  walk  ;  particularly  if  he  goes  on  a  pavement  ;  be- 
caufe  the  furface  being  formed  of  round  parts,  and  the 
fhoe  having  a  large  uniform  hard  face,  he  can  fcarce  have 
above  two  or  three  points  of  fupport. 

It  is  thought  byfome,  that  ftrong  {hoe-heels  are  an  eafe 
to  the  weak  heels,  and  fetlocks  of  horfes  ;  as  if  the  body 
of  the  fhoe  was  flexible  enough  to  yield  to  the  horfe’s 
heel ;  and  under  this  notion,  they  raife  the  fhoe-heel,  and 
leave  a  vacant  fpace  between  that  and  the  horfe’s  heel ; 
but  the  direct  contrary  happens,  for  it  is  the  hoof,  that  by 
its  flexibility  yields  to  the  fhoe-heel,  which  is  quite  inflexi¬ 
ble  :  the  thicker  the  fhoe-heel  is,  the  more  fubjeCt  that  of 
the  horfe  is  to  meet  it,  and  inftead  of  being  eafed,  the 
horfe’s  heel  becomes  more  comprefled,  as  if  in  a  conftant 
vice,  becaufe  it  has  always  the  fame  point  of  fupport. 

By  this  means,  they  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  of  going 
with  eafe  upon  a  pavement ;  becaufe  the  fhoe  does  not 
bear  upon  a  level,  and  produces  an  effeCt,  like  that  of  a 
pivot,  upon  the  middle  of  the  fhoe-heels,  and  the  vault, 
or  hollow. 

To  obviate  thefe  inconveniencies,  M.  La  Foffe  propofes 
the  following  method  of  fhoeing;  that  neither  the  foie,  or 
frog  fhould  be  pared  at  all  ;  for  neither  will  ever  become 
too  large  by  its  growth  ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  grows,  it 
will  dry,  fcale,  and  fall  oft'  in  flakes  ;  that  the  edge  of  the 
hoof,  if  thought  too  long,  fhould  be  taken  down  as  ufual  ; 
and  then  a  flioe,  in  form  of  a  half  moon,  fet  on,  reaching 
the  middle  of  the  hoof ;  the  heels  may  be  thinned,  and  the 
ftioes  made  a  little  longer  for  fuch  horfes  as  have  weak 
hoofs. 

Eight  fmall  nails,  made  in  the  old  way,  that  is,  having 
very  fmall  heads,  are  incrufted  in  the  holes,  which  are 
made,  as  the  head  is,  in  an  oblong  form ;  the  figures 
both  of  the  flioe  and  nail,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  plate.  This 
is  the  whole  myftery. 

By  this  method,  the  foie  is  preferved,  and  confequently 
the  foot  defended  againft  hard,  or  fharp  bodies,  which  the 
horfe  may  chance  to  tread  on  ;  thus  inflammations,  and 
dangerous  compreffions  are  avoided,  and  the  many  incon¬ 
veniencies  already  mentioned,  from  the  lodgment  of  fand, 
gravel,  or  ftones. 

Another  advantage  arifingfrom  this  method  of  ftioeing, 
and  preferving  the  foie,  that  natural  defence  againft  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries,  is,  that  in  not  paring  away  the  foie,  nor 
fetting  on  any  more  flioe  than  is  neceffary  to  preferve  the 
horny  foie  ;  the  horfe  will  not  be  fubjeft  to  flip,  either  on 
the  winter’s  icey  pavement,  or  the  dry  fmooth  one  of  the 
fummer. 

For  by  making  a  horfe  walk  upon  the  frog,  and  partly 
upon  the  heel,  the  former  being  ftrongly  rubbed,  and  pufh- 
ed  againft  the  ground,  or  pavement,  impreffes  itfelf,  as  it 
were,  by  the  weight  of  the  horfe’s  body,  into  the  inequa¬ 
lities,  and  interftices  it  happens  to  meet  in  its  way  ;  by  this 
means,  the  foot  refting  on  a  great  many  more  parts,  which 
mutually  eafe  it,  by  multiplying  the  points  of  fupport, 
gives  the  animal  a  ftronger  adherence,  and  more  fecurity 
upon  the  place  he  goes. 

By  paring  away  the  foie,  the  air  when  it  is  in  this  thin 
ftate,  penetrates,  and  dries  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  by  its 
contraction,  it  comprefies  the  flefhy  foie,  fo  as  to  lame  the 
horfe. 

By 
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By  this  means,  alfo  fand,  and  gravel  get  in,  and  are 
ground  between  the  foie,  and  ftioe  ;  and  again  between 
the  horfe’s  heel,  and  thofe  of  the  ft.oe  ;  which  not  readily 
coming  out  again,  caufe  compreflions,  inflammations,  &c. 
which  laft  accidents  are  very  often  the  effetts  of  a  flone’s 
being  wedged  in  between  the  Ihoe-heels. 


To  recapitulate  the  whole. 

The  weight  of  the  faddle  horfe  does  not  prefs  upon  the 
toe,  or  heel,  but  on  the  middle  between  both  ;  fo  that  the 
greater  the  diftance  of  the  foie  from  the  ground,  or  from 
whatever  point  of  fupport,  the  more  the  great  tendon  will 
be  fatigued,  by  the  inordinate  diftenfion  it  undergoes  at 
every  ftep. 

The  more  the  foie  is  CQvered  by  the  (hoe,  the  more  the 
horfe  will  flip,  Aide,  or  fall ;  becaufe  the  furface  being 
formed  of  round  parts,  and  the  fhoe  having  a  large  uniform 
hard  face,  he  can  fcarce  have  above  two  or  three  points  of 
fupport  ;  fo  that  the  greater  conta£l  the  horfe’s  foot  has 
with  the  ground,  the  more  points  are  multiplied  ;  and  the 
fafer  of  confequence  he  goes. 

By  {hoeing,  no  other  intention  could  be  expected,  but 
preferving  the  hoof,  after  paring  away  its  luxuriancy. 

That  long  (hoes,  and  raifing  the  {hoe-heel,  is  a  very 
pernicious  cuftom. 

By  paring  away  the  horny  foie,  it  hardens  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  being  thinned,  and  by  comprefling  the  flefhy 
foie,  makes  a  horfe  lame ;  he  lofes  alfo  the  defence  of 
nature  againft  external  bodies,  by  which  means,  the  flefhy 
foie  becomes  often  wounded,  bruifed,  &c. 

By  paring  the  frog  fo  much  away,  that  it  is  not  in  con- 
tad  with  the  ground,  the  tendon  will  be  inordinately  dif- 
tended  :  by  which  means,  it  becomes  fubjed  to  inflamma¬ 
tion,  relaxation,  defluxion,  and  rupture. 

Laflly,  It  appears  from  the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  that 
horfes  are  chiefly  lame  in  thofe  bones  and  its  tendon  ;  that 
the  prefent  method  of  {hoeing  contributes  greatly  thereto, 
by  paring  away  the  horney  foie,  and  hollowing  the  foot ; 
bv  which  means,  the  flefhy  foie  becomes  more  expofed  to 
accidents,  and  the  tendon  fatigued,  {framed,  and  ruptur¬ 
ed  ;  its  fupport  being  taken  away  by  paring  the  frog. 

We  may  learn  alfo  from  hence,  that  no  more  of  the  toe 
fliould  be  pared  away,  than  to  keep  the  foot  uniform  with 
the  {hoe  ;  that  the  {hoe  fliould  be  made  flat,  in  order  to 
adapt  itfelf  the  better  to  the  foot  ;  not  made  too  thick,  or 
hollow,  nor  projeding  beyond  the  horfe’s  heel. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  M.  La  Fofle’s  new  method  of 
{hoeing  ;  which  from  its  fimplicity,  and  the  great  eafe  of 
performing  it,  feems  to  demand  our  regard  and  attention  ; 
but  though  it  appears  well  calculated  for  the  flat  pavements, 
and  roads  of  France,  yet  we  doubt  its  general  fuccefs  with 
us ;  efpecially  in  fome  of  our  rough  flony  countries,  where 
the  heel,  and  frog,  being  left  fo  intirely  defencelefs,  might 
be  liable  to  frequent  injuries  from  fuch  irregular  loofe  bo¬ 
dies,  as  flints,  loofe  Hones,  &c.  We  fliould  fufped  alfo 
its  fuccefs,  on  moift,  greafy,  and  flippery  foils,  or  chalks  ; 
where  the  {hoe  heel,  or  cramps,  feems  of  great  ufe,  to  fup¬ 
port  a  horfe,  by  the  imprelfion  it  makes  in  the  fuifact,  ; 
how  inconvenient  foever  it  may  be  in  other  refpeds :  tho 
it  muft  be  confeflfed,  from  our  method  of  flioeing  race 
horfes,  where  the  whole  foot  comes  into  immediate  con- 
tad  with  the  ground,  notwithftanding  the  courfe  they  run 
over  is  often  very  flippery,  yet  they  feldom  fall. 

But  though  this  method  may  not  be  fo  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  by  us,  in  its  utmoft  extent,  for  the  reafons  above  given  ; 
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as  well  as  from  the  different  texture  of  horfes  feet,  which 
in  fome  will  always  demand  a  particular  method  of  flioeing ; 
yet  it  undoubtedly  may  fuit  many  horfes,  and  many  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  this  particular  advan¬ 
tage  every  one  may  reap  from  it,  viz.  to  pare  away  as 
little  of  the  foie  and  frog  as  poflible,  even  in  the  old 
method  of  flioeing  :  the  many  inconveniences  of  which, 
we  apprehend,  have  been  fufhciently  pointed  out,  and 
amply  explained  ;  and  would,  by  this  means,  be  in  a  great 
meafure  obviated. 


Explanation  of  Fig.  i,  2,  3,  4,  Plate  XXIV. 

Fig.  1 .  reprefen ts  the  bottom  of  a  horfe  s  foot. 

a.  a .  a.  is  the  horny  foie. 

b.  the  frog. 

2.  The  hoof  towards  its  lower  edge,  called  by  the  au¬ 
thor  the  wall  of  the  foot. 

Fig.  2.  lhews  the  horny  foie  a.  raifed  from  the  flefhy 
foie  c.  c •  c.  round  which  is  the  enchannelled  flefii,  6.  placed 
in  the  fulcus  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  hoof :  5.  the  horny 
part  of  which  is  foft  and  white. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  the  under  part  of  the  flefliy  foie  c. 
raifed  from  the  foot-bone,  or  what  Gibfon  calls  the  coffin— 
bone  d.  d.  d.  g.  the  covering  or  {heath  of  the  Tendo 
Achillis.  2.  The  cartilage.  6.  The  edge  of  the  flefliy 
foie  confined  in  the  furrow  of  the  channelled  horny  fub¬ 
ftance.  Bartlet’s  Farriery ,  page  352. 

SHOODS,  oat  hulls. 

SHOVEL,  a  well  known  inftrument,  conflfting  of  a 
long  handle,  and  a  broad  blade,  with  raifed  edges.. 
SHOWEL,  a  blind  for  a  cow’s  eyes. 

SHROUD,  a  flielter,  or  harbour.. 

SHUCK,  a  hufle  or  {hell. 

SICKLE,  a  toothed  hook,  with  which  corn  is  reaped. 
SIEVE,  hair,  lawn,  or  bafleet-work,  {trained  on  a, 
hoop,  for  feparating  the  flour  from  the  bran,  the  duft  from 
corn,  8c c. 

SIG,  urine,  chamber-lie. 

SIKE,  a  little  rill,  a  water  furrow,  a  gutter. 
SILVER-WEED,  or  wild  T anjey ,  a  fpecies  of  cinque¬ 
foil,  which  grows  naturally  upon  cold  ftiff  land  in  moft 
parts  of  England,  and  is  a  fure  mark  of  the  fterility  of  the 
foil.  Its  {talks  fpread  upon  the  ground,  and  fend  out  roots 
from  their  joints  ;  by  which  means,  and  by  the  frequent 
{heddingof  its  feeds,  for  it  flowers  during  the  whole  fum- 
mer,  it  foon  over-runs,  and  fills  the  land  to  a  great  dif¬ 
tance.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  compofed  of  feverall 
lobes  or  wings,  which  are  generally  placed  along  the  mid¬ 
rib,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one :  they  are  jagged  at 
their  edges,  and  are  of  a  filvery  colour,  efpecially  on  their 
under  fide.  The  way  to  deftroy  this  kind  of  growth  has; 
been  already  pointed  out.  Mr.  Ray  fays,  that  the  root  of 
wild  tanfey,  which  is  fomewhat  of  the  parfnip  kind,  is.; 
good  to  eat,  and  that  hogs  are  very  fond  of  it. 

SIMPSON,  groundfel. 

SIT-FAST,  a  part  of  a  horfe’s  hide  turned  horny,  and 
which  if  it  cannot  be  diflolved,  and  foftened  by  rubbing 
with  mercurial  ointment,  muft  be  cut  out,  and  after¬ 
wards  healed  as  a  frelh  wound.  It  generally  proceeds, 
from  a  warble.  See  the  article  Warble.  . 

SIZZING,  yeaft,  or  barm. 

SKID,  the  chain  by  which  the  wheel  of  a  waggon  iss 
faftened,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  turning  round,  upon  de— 

feending  a  fteep  hill.  SKILLING;, 
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SKILLING,  an  ifle,  or  bay  of  a  barn. 

SLAB,  the  out-fide  plank  of  a  piece  of  timber  when 
fawn  into  boards. 

SLECK,  fmall  pit-coal. 

SMUT,  a  diftemper  incident  to  corn,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Duhamel,  maybe  diftinguifhed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  marks. 

“  i.  This  diftemper  deftroys  entirely  the  germe  and 
fubftance  of  the  grain. 

“  2.  It  affedts  not  only  the  ear,  but  alfo,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  whole  plant,  when  it  has  made  a  great  progrefs. 

<c  3.  It  very  feldom  happens  but  that  when  one  ftalk  is 
fmutty,  all  the  ears  of  the  other  ftalks  from  the  fame  root 
are  fo  too. 

“  4.  So  early  as  in  March  or  April,  upon  opening 
carefully  the  hood  or  blades  which  cover  the  ear,  and  exa¬ 
mining  the  young  ear,  then  not  above  the  fixth  part  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  almoft  clofe  to  the  roots,  I  found  this 
embryo  already  black,  and  attacked  with  this  diftemper. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  always  feize  the  plants  fo  early. 

“  5.  When  the  diftempered  ear  comes  out  of  its  co¬ 
verings  formed  by  the  blades,  it  looks  lank  and  meagre  ; 
the  common  and  immediate  coverings  of  the  grains  are  in 
this  cafe  fo  very  flight  and  thin,  that  the  black  powder  is 
feen  through  them  ;  and  from  this  time  nothing  is  found, 
in  lieu  of  grain,  but  a  black  powder,  which  has  a  fetid 
fmell,  and  no  confiftency.  As  this  powder,  of  which  the 
conftituent  particles  have  but  very  little  cohefion,  and  of 
which  the  coverings  are  deftroyed,  is  eaftly  blown  off  by 
wind,  or  wafhed  away  by  rain  ;  the  huibandman,  in 
houfing  thefe  plants,  houfes  only  Ikeletons  of  the  ears.  If 
any  impreflion  of  this  powder  remains,  it  is  eaftly  taken 
off  by  fifting  :  but  I  have  not  experienced  it  to  be  conta¬ 
gious,  like  that  of  burnt-grain. 

“  M.  Tillet,  who  gained  the  prize  propofed  by  the 
Academy  at  Bourdeaux  for  the  heft  account  of  what  ren¬ 
ders  black  the  mealy  fubftance  of  grain,  has  obferved  that 
thefe  corrupted  ears  are  often  found  to  be  vitiated  even  in 
the  hood,  though  this  laft  looks  as  green  and  perfect  as  if 
nothing  ailed  the  corn  within.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk 
of  a  fmutty  plant  is  not,  commonly,  quite  ftrait,from  within 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  ear.  If  fuch  a  ftalk  is  fqueezed 
there,  it  fcarcely  yields  at  all  to  the  prefl'ure.  If  it  be  cut 
afunder  at  about  a  fixth  part,  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  below 
the  ear,  it  will  be  found  to  be  almoft  entirely  filled  with 
.pith,  in  fuch  manner  that  only  a  very  fmall  opening  can 
be  perceived  in  the  heart  of  this  ftalk,  inftead  of  the  large 
pipe  that  is  in  healthy  ftems.  M.  Tillet  concludes  from 
hence,  that  the  circulation  of  the  juices  is  obftrudted  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  of  fmutty  plants. 

“  Bearded  wheat  is  apt  to  be  fmutty,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  not  bearded  ;  but  neither  M.  Tillet  nor  I  have 
ever  met  with  a  fmutty  ear  of  rye. 

<(  Caufes  of  fmut. — 'I  he  fmuttinefs  of  corn  cannot  be 
owing  to  a  want  of  fecundation,  as  many  have  hitherto 
miftakenly  imagined;  fince  it  affedts  and  deftroys  the  or¬ 
gans  of  both  fexes  long  before  the  time  of  that  fecunda¬ 
tion. 

“  It  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  fettling  of  wet  upon  the 
tears,  or  to  fogs,  or  to  a  violent  impreflion  of  the  fun  ; 
fince  we  have  feen  the  ears  fmutty  long  before  they  ceafed 
to  be  covered  with  the  blades,  which  continue  green  till 
the  .diftemper  has  made  a  great  progrefs. 

st  The  fame  obfervations  refute  abfolutely  the  opinion  of 
'thofe  who  fuppofe  the  caufe  of  the  fmut  to  be  in  the  grains, 


after  they  are  formed,  and  before  they  are  paft  their  milky 
ftate. 

u  The  fmut  of  corn  has  been  alfo  aferibed  to  the  moi- 
fture  of  the  earth  :  but  we  do  not  fee  more  fmutty  plants 
in  the  loweft,  and  confequently  -wetted:  parts  of  a  field, 
than  in  the  higheft  and  moft  dry.  Befides,  why  fhould 
there  be  a  Angle  fmutty  plant  in  the  midft  of  numbers  of 
found  ones  ?  However,  as  it  appears  that  corn  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  attacked  with  this  diftemper  in  wet  years,  than 
when  the  feafons  are  dry ;  too  much  moifture  may  per¬ 
haps,  without  being  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  fmut,  fa¬ 
vour  its  progrefs  more  than  drought  would  do. 

<£  Some  naturalifts  have  aferibed  this  diftemper  to  in- 
fedts.  If  I  am  not  authorifed  abfolutely  to  deny  this,  I  can  ■ 
at  leaft  afl'ert  that,  after  having  been  of  this  opinion  for 
fome  time,  all  my  endeavours  to  eftablifh  it  by  fads  have 
proved  ineffeduaJ.  Some  obfervers  have  indeed  fhewn 
me  different  infeds  in  fmutty  grains  ;  but  as  I  found  the 
very  fame  kinds  likewife  in  found  ears,  I  believe,  with  M. 
Tillet,  that  they  are  not  in  any  manner  the  caufe  of  this 
diftemper.  We  know  that  the  corn-caterpillar  devours 
the  mealy  fubftance  of  the  grain  :  but  it  does  not  occafion 
fmut.  Numbers  of  flies  lay  their  eggs  upon  thefe  feeds  ; 
and  the  worms  and  maggots  which  proceed  from  them,  eat 
the  feeds:  but  this  does  not  occafion  any  thing  like  fmut. 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Hales,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  whether  the 
fmut  of  com  might  not  proceed  from  the  feeds  being  bruifed 
by  the  flail,  took  a  number  of  grains  of  different  fizes, 
and  bruifed  them  with  a  hammer.  They  grew  well,  and 
bore  ears  which  were  not  fmutty.  Thus  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  convinced  this  fleilful  philofopher,  that  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  wrong  idea  of  the  caufe  of  this  diftemper. 

“  Several  cultivators  have  thought  that  pigeons  dung 
and  that  of  fheep  render  corn  fmutty:  but  this  is  a  ground- 
lefs  notion.  We  have- large  pigeon-houfes,  the  dung  of 
which  is  ftrewed  upon  our  wheat  lands  :  the  fame  is  done 
with  the  dung  of  our  fheep,  and  we  even  fold  our  flocks 
upon  thofe  lands  :  yet  we  do  not  find  that  thefe  fields  are 
more  infedted  with  fmut  than  others.  T  his  allegation  is 
therefore  abfolutely  deftitute  of  proof. 

“  Wol fius  was  of  opinion  that  the  fmut  of  corn  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  monftrofity  of  the  embryo  :  but  M.  Aimen 
has  refuted  that  fuppolition,  by  {hewing  that  the  male 
flowers  of  certain  kinds  of  plants  are  attacked  with  this 
diftemper :  now  the  flowers  have  not  any  embryo. 

“  M.  Aimen,  M.  D.  has  very  judicioufly  obferved,  that 
the  fmut  of  corn  cannot  derive  its  origin  from  a  defedt  in 
the  fap  ;  as  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  except  the  ear,  look 
healthy,  and  there  are  plants  whole  roots  are  perennial, 
which  appear  vigorous,  though  their  feeds  are  fmutty  every 
year.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  whatever  weakens  the  plant 
is  apt  to  bring  on  the  fmut,  and  inftances,  as  a  proof  of 
this,  that  it  is  a  frequent  cuftom  in  his  country  to  cut  rye 
as  foon  as  it  fpindles,  for  food  for  their  cattle  ;  and  that 
this  rye  generally  produces  other  ears,  which  feldom  con¬ 
tain  any  but  diftempered  grain  :  to  which  he  adds,  that 
feed-corn  which  had  been  pricked  or  run  through  with 
a  needle  ;  or  which  is  not  throughly  ripe,  and  that 
which  produces  lateral  or  fecond  ears,  is  fubjedt  to  the 
fmut. 

“  The  fame  obferver,  who  has  made  feveral  careful 
refearches  into  what  is  properly  called  the  fmut  of  corn, 
holds  that  this  diftemper  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  which  at¬ 
tacks  firft  the  parts  that  fuftain  the  feeds,  and  afterwards 
fpreads  to  the  reft  of  the  flower.  But,  fome  will  fiiy,  what 
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is  the  primary  caufe  of  that  ulcer?  In  order  to  difcover  it, 
M.  Aimen  examined  feveral  grains  of  barley  with  a  mi- 
crofcope:  fome  of  them  were  bigger  than  others:  fome 
were  very  hard  ;  and  others  yielded  to  the  prefiure  of  his 
nail:  fome  were  of  a  deeper,  and  others  oi  a  lighter  co¬ 
lour;  fome  longer,  and  others  rounder,  than  they  ought 
to  have  been:  their  rind  was  fometimes  wrinkled  in  feve¬ 
ral  places,  whereas  in  its  natural  ftate  it  is  fmooth  :  and 
lallly,  he  perceived  upon  fome  of  them  black  fpots,  which 
when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  appeared  to  be 
covered  with  mould.  Thefe  grains  were  feparated  care¬ 
fully,  according  to  their  feveral  conditions,  and  l'own 
apart,  though  in  the  fame  ground.  All  the  mouldy  grains 
produced  frnutty  ears,  the  fhrivelled,  the  parched,  and 
thofe  that  were  attacked  by  infedls,  either  did  not  grow 
at  all,  or  did  not  produce  any  fmut. 

“  He  then  fingled  out  a  parcel  of  found  grains,  fowed 
them,  and  fome  time  after  took  them  up  in  order  to  exa¬ 
mine  them  again  with  a  magnifying  glafs.  He  found  fome 
of  them  mouldy,  replanted  them  all,  and  obferved  that  the 
mouldy  grains  produced  frnutty  ears. 

“  M.  Aimen,  without  pretending  that  this  is  the  only 
caufe  of  the  fmut  of  corn,  concludes  from  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  that  mouldinefs  is  a  caufe  of  this  diftemper. 

if  It  is  very  hard  to  conceive  how  mouldinefs  can  pro¬ 
duce  this  diftemper  ;  for  as  foon  as  the  feed  has  fprouted 
and  produced  its  plant,  the  whole  fubftance  ot  the  grain 
is  confumed.  Whether  the  hulls  or  coverings  grow  mouldy 
or  not,  feems  to  be  a  circ.umftance  quite  immaterial  to  the 
plant,  which  ceafes  from  that  time  to  iubfift  on  what  the 
feed  had  fupplied  it  with  till  then.  We  readily  conceive 
that  if  this  mouldinefs  attacked  the  plant,  it  might  either 
kill  it  or  render  it  poor  and  weak  :  but  we  cannot  imagine 
how  this  mouldinefs  fhould  affedt  only  the  organs  of  fruc¬ 
tification,  and  entirely  deftroy  them,  without  doing  any 
vifible  injury  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fame  plant,  even 
though  it  be  a  perennial.  However,  M.  Aimen  relates 
fatls ;  to  account  for  which  one  might  conjedture,  fuppof- 
ing  the  increafe  of  plants  to  be  only  an  extenfion  of  the  em¬ 
bryo,  that  the  organs  of  frudlification  which  exift  in  im¬ 
perceptible  miniature  in  the  feed,  were  already  affedled  by 
the  mouldinefs  before  the  grains  were  depofited  in  the 
earth.  But  let  us  abide  by  well  obferved  fadls  :  it  being 
of  more  importance  to  colledt  them,  than  to  be  in  a  hurry 
to  explain  them  by  conjedlures  hitherto  attended  with  little 
probability. 

<c  Means  of  preventing  this  diftemper. — M.  Aimen  is 
of  opinion,  that,  to  prevent  this  diftemper,  the  fineftand 
ripeft  corn  fhould  be  <chofen  for  feed,  that  it  fhould  be 
threfhed  at  foon  as  poftible,  and  that  it  fhould  be 
limed  immediately  after,  as  well,  fays  he,  to  keep  it  from 
growing  mouldy,  as  to  deftroy  the  mould  already  formed, 
if  any  fuch  there  be  ;  adding,  that  every  method  he  has 
tried  to  make  corn  fo  prepared  grow  mouldy,  has  been 
ineffectual,  and  that  he  has  never  known  it  produce 
frnutty  ears.” 

According  to  this  principle,  the  preparations  which  have 
been  experienced  tobeferviceablein  the  cafe  of  burnt-grain, 
and  particularly  M.  Tillet’s  lye,  may  be  equally  beneficial 
to  guard  againft  fmut.  But  we  fhall  not  attempt,  con¬ 
tinues  M.  Duhamel,  to  make  any  addition  to  M.  Aimen  s 
advice,  becaufe  we  have  not  ftudied  the  diftemper  properly 
called  fmut,  fo  much  as  we  have  that  far  more  dangerous 
one  which  we  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  burnt-grain. 
According  to  fome  experiments  made  by  M.  lillet,  the 
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black  powder  of  frnutty  corn  does  not  appear  to  be  con¬ 
tagious.  However,  we  fhould  fpeak  more  affirmatively 
on  this  point,  if  we  had  been  able  to  collett  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  powder:  but,  as  was  faid  before,  the 
wind  and  rain  carry  it  away,  and  but  very  little  of  jt  is 
found  in  granaries.  We  exhort  thofe  who  with  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  to  make  farther 
trials,  in  order  to  afeertain  whether  the  fmut  of  corn  be 
really  contagious  or  not :  but  at  the  fame  time  we  caution 
them  to  be  careful  not  to  contound  this  diftemper  with  the 
uftilago,  or  burnt-ear  ;  for  want  of  which  diftinction 
feveral  philofophers  have  hitherto  been  milled.  _ 

As  weak  plants  are  moft  fubjeCt  to  fmut,  M.  Aimen' 
recommends  good  tillage,  as  a  lure  means  of  gi\ing  t  em 
ftrength  and  vigour.  It  is  probably  for  this  reafon  that 
corn  is  very  feldom  frnutty  when  managed  accoieing  to 

the  New  Hufbandry.  . 

He  obferves,  that  all  the  lyes  generally  made  uie  ot, 
preferve  the  plants  from  mouldinefs ;  and  of  all  of  them, 

lime  feems  to  him  the  moft  effectual. 

“  M.  de  Lignerolle  fays,  that  the  fureft  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  fmut,  and  that  which  he  has  praCtifed  with  fuccefs 
ever  fince  the  year  17395  on  upwards  of  three  hundre 
acres  of  land,  is,  to  change  the  feed  every  year,  to  be 
very  careful  that  the  feed-corn  be  well  dried  and  thorough¬ 
ly  ripe,  and  that  it  be  not  frnutty,  nor  have  any  frnutty 
powder  flicking  to  it.  He  then  pours  boiling  water  on 
quick-lime,  in  a  large  tub  ;  and  after  the  ebullition  is 
over,  as  much  cold  water  as  there  was  hot,  and  ftii  s  it  a  1 
ftronglv  together,  in  order  to  diffolve  and  thoroughly  mix 
the  lime.  The  quantity  of  wheat  intended  to  be  fowed  is 
fprinkled  with  this  lye,  and  then  well  ftirred  with  a  (hovel, 
and  laid  in  as  high  a  heap  as  poffible._  It  is  bed  to  keep 
the  grain  for  a  week  after  this  preparation,  turning  it  every 
dav  ;  for  otherwife  it  would  heat  fo  as  to  deftroy  the 
germe.  By  thefe  means  he  has  not  had  any  fmut,  when 
the  fields  around  him  have  been  infeCted  with  that 

diftemper.  .  ...  ,  .  ,.  . 

“  M.  Donat,  near  Rochelle,  thinking  the  ingredients 

commonly  employed  in  fteeps  too  dear  for  the  ufe  ot 
farmers,  ftudied  for  fome  years  to  find  out  fomethmg 
cheaper,  eafytobe  had  every  where,  and  therefore  better 
calculated  to  be  of  general  ufe.  “  I  have  had,  fays  he, 
in  a  letter  to  M.  Duhamel,  the  good  fortune  to  accom- 
plilh  what  I  wifhed  ;  for  I  now  ufe  only  pulgeons-dung, 
quick-lime,  affies,  and  fea-falt,  where  this  laft  can  be 
conveniently  had.  I  have  fometimes  made  with  thefe  in¬ 
gredients,  fteeped  in  water,  fo  ftrong  a  liquor,  that  it  as 
even  deftroyed  the  germe  of  the  grain.  But  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  that,  if  care  is  taken  to  obferve  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions,  which  are  the  refult  of  feven  years  fuccefs- 
ful  experience,  even  at  times  when  farmers  who  have  neg- 
leCted  to  follow  my  example,  have  had  fuch  wretched 
crops  as  have  not  paid  the  charge  of  reaping. 

“  Take  quick-lime  and  pigeons-dung,  of  each  twenty  - 
five  pounds,  forty  pounds  of  wood-afhes,  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  fea-falt,  or  falt-petre.  Put  all  thefe  into  a  tub 
large  enough  to  hold  half  a  hogffiead  of  common  water 
added  to  them.  Stir  them  all  well  with  a  flick,  till  the 
lime  is  quite  diiTolved.  This  lye  will  keep  fome  time 
without  fpoiling.  It  muft  be  ftirred  again  juit  bef£r® tbe 
corn  is  fteeped  in  it.  The  grain  is  then  put  into  a  baffiet, 
and  plunged  in  the  lye,  where  it  remain^ »  ^  11  ™ 
thoroughly  imbibed  it ;  after  which  it  is  aken  out,  an  . 
laid  in8aheap>  till  it  is  quite. drained  of  all  its  moilturc  . 
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or,  which  is  a  Pi  ill  better  way,  t«ke  a  mafhing-tub,  fill  it 
with  grain  to  within  four  inches  of  the  brim,  and  then 
pour  in  the  lye  well  ftirred  before  hand.  When  the  tub  is 
full,  let  the  lye  run  out  at  the  bottom,  into  fome  other 
veflel,  in  order  to  ufe  it  again  for  more  corn.  Let  the 
grain  be  then  taken  out  and  laid  in  a  heap  to  drain  ;  and 
continue  in  this  manner  to  fteep  all  your  feed-corn.  The 
wheat  thus  prepared  may  be  fowed  the  next  day,  and  muft 
not  be  kept  above  five  or  fix  days,  for  fear  of  its  heating. 
This  I  fay  from  experience.  The  quantity  of  lye  above 
prelcribed,  will  ferve  to  prepare  twenty  bufhels  of 
wheat. 

“  Mr.  Tull  obferves,  that  brining,  and  changing  the 
feed,  are  the  general  remedies  for  fmut.  The  former 
of  thcfe,  he  had  heard,  was  difcovered  about  feventy  years 
before  he  wrote,  by  the  fowing  of  fome  wheat  which  had 
been  funk  in  the  Pea,  and  which  produced  clean  corn, 
when  it  was  a  remarkable  year  for  fmut  all  over  England: 
but  he  afterwards  doubts  whether  this  might  not  happen  by 
its  being  foreign  feed,  and  therefore  a  proper  change  for 
our  foil.  He  tells  us  that  two  farmers,  whofe  lands  lay 
intermixed,  uied  feed  of  the  fame  growth,  from  a  good 
change  of  land,  and  that  the  one,  -who  brined  his  feed, 
had  not  any  fmut,  whilft  the  other,  who  neglecfted  that 
precaution,  had  a  very  fmutty  crop — But  again  he  doubts 
whether  this  feed  might  not  have  been  changed  the  year 
before,  and  fo  might  not  be  greatly  infedted  ;  or  at  leaft 
not  more  than  the  brine  and  lime  might  cure.  He  adds, 
that  fmutty  feed-wheat,  though  brined,  will  produce  a 
fhiutty  crop,  unlefs  the  year  prove  very  favourable  ;  for 
that  favourable  years  will  cure  the  fmut,  as  unkind  ones 
will  caufe  it:  but,  above  all,  he  allures  us,  that  the  drill- 
hufbandry  is  the  moll  effectual  cure.” 

“  Count  Ginanni,  a  patrician  of  Ravenna,  who  has  fa¬ 
voured  the  world  with  a  very  accurate  and  ingenious  trea- 
tife  on  the  diltempers  of  corn  in  the  blade,  deems  the  ruft 
incurable,  after  it  has  once  taken  place.  He  has  prevented 
it  by  fprinkling  the  plants,  before  their  ears  were  formed 
in  their  hoods,  with  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  or  falt- 
petre  in  water  mixed  with  lalt  of  tartar,  and  with  other 
alkaline  fubftances  ;  but  obferves,  that  fuch  preparations 
are  too  dear  for  the  ufe  of  farmers.  He  thinks,  that  fow¬ 
ing  thin  and  keeping  the  corn  quite  free  from  weeds,  will 
generally  be  a  good  prefervative,  as  he  himfelf  has  fre¬ 
quently  experienced.” 

f‘  The  fmut  in  wheat,  fays  a  writer  in  the  Mufeum 
Rufticum,  is  an  evil  which  has  long  been  complained  of, 
and  many  methods  tried  to  prevent  it,  all  of  which  have 
proved  ine(Fe£lual,  or,  at  beft,  but  a  mitigation  of  the 
difeafe  ;  which  methods  I  need  not  here  enumerate,  as 
they  are  generally  known,  or  are  to  be  met  with  in  vari¬ 
ous  authors  who  have  "wrote  on  agriculture  :  fome  of  them 
being  calculated  to  forward  vegetation,  and  ftrengthen 
the  plant,  fuch  it  will  be  advifeable  to  continue  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of. 

“  But  amongft  all  the  authors  who  have  wrote  on  this 
fubje£t,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  who  has 
pointed  out  a  probable  conjecture  with  refpe£t  to  the  caufe 
of  this  malady,  fo  as  to  be  fupported  by  any  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  reafon.  And  inafmuch  as  natural  hiftory  has  been 
and  is  my  favourite  ftudy,  (of  which  I  take  agriculture 
and  a  knowledge  of  cattle  to  be  no  fmall  part)  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  employed  fome Ieifure hours,  toendeavourto  affign 
caufes  tor  various  difea%5,  to  which  the  productions  of  the 
earth  are  fubject ;  among  which,  this  of  fmut  in  wheat  is 
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one.  And  being  defirous  to  improve  my  knowledge,  1 
am  willing  to  communicate,  that  if  any  thing  worth  no¬ 
tice  might  come  from  me,  I  may  have  the  pleafure  of 
doing  fomething  for  the  public  good,  and  thereby  in¬ 
duce  others  to  make  their  difcoveries  known,  from  which 
myfelf,  as  well  as  many  more,  may  reap  fome  advan¬ 
tage. 

“  I  remember  to  have  read  a  little  treatife,  wrote  fome  ■ 
years  fince,  by  James  Logan,  (chief  juftice,  and  prefi- 
dent  of  the  council,  of  the  province  of  Penfylvania)  on 
the  generation  of  plants,  containing  obfervations  made  on 
the  maize,  by  which  he  difcovered  that  plant  to  be  (what 
Linnaeus  calls  monoecia,  or)  a  plant  bearing  male  and 
female  flowers,  and,  as  fuch,  capable  of  being  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  fructifying  dull  from  another  plant  of  the 
like  kind. 

“  I  own,  the  reading  this  pamphlet  firft  gave  me  the 
hint  of  the  generation  of  vegetables,  from  which  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  obfervations  rel'peCting  other  plants,  and  among 
the  reft  to  wheat,  and  the  like  ;  though  this  is  not  of  the 
fame  clafs  with  maize,  but  of  the  clafs  triandria  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  is  hermaphrodite,  yet,  neverthelefs,  equally 
fubjeCt  to  be  impregnated  by  dull  from  another  plant,  as. 
well  as  with  duff  from  itfelf. 

“  Having  frequently  obferved  amongft  wheat,  while 
green,  (though  fliot  up  intofpindle)  feveral  black,  blighted 
ears,  I  examined  them,  and  found  thefe  were  ears  in 
which,  by  fome  accident,  the  intention  of  nature  was 
prevented ;  I  fuppofe,  by  being  detained  too  long  in  the 
hofe,  and  by  the  natural  humidity  of  the  plant,  a  fermen¬ 
tation  was  promoted  in  its  ear,  deftroying  the  fmall  vefiels 
through  which  the  corns  were  to  receive  nourifhment ;  by 
which  means  their  contents  became  black,  dry,  and  dufty  : 
thefe  ears,  growing  up  with  the  others,  imbibe  moifture 
fufficient  to  caufe  the  dufty  particles  in  the  grains  in  them 
to  expand,  and  burft  the  fine  fkin  which  contained  them: 
being  thus  fet  at  liberty,  the  air,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  dry 
feafon,  dries  them  again  ;  by  which  means  they  become 
light  enough  to  float  therein,  when  feparated  from  the  fkin 
which  held  them.  If  this  happens  when  the  wheat  is  in 
blofiom,  which  it  often  does,  part  of  this  duft  enters  the 
ftygma  of  healthy  corns,  and  thereby  infeCIs  them :  the 
puip  in  thofe  becoming  black,  a  fermentation  is  raifed 
therein,  which  deftroys  the  life  of  the  grain  thus  impreg¬ 
nated  :  hence  the  difagreeable  fmell  is  acquired  peculiar  to 
this  difeafe  (the  fmell  in  a  grain  of  fmut  being  the  fame 
as  in  a  black  blighted  ear.) 

“  From  hence  it  is  eafily  accounted  for,  why,  often, 
a  few  grains  in  an  ear  are  fmutty,  and  the  others  good. 

“  Some  may  perhaps  objebf,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  why 
are  not  barley  and  oats  fubjebl  to  the  like  difeafe,  fince 
both  thefe  are  fubjeSt  to  the  black  blight  as  well  as  wheat  ? 
Such  objedlors  would  do  well  to  obierve,  that  thefe  have  a 
more  tough  fkin  than  wheat,  which  does  not  burft  till 
after  the  blowing  of  thefe  forts  of  corn  is  over  ;  therefore, 
when  it  does  burft,  the  duft  can  do  no  harm. 

“  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  caufe,  I  now  proceed  to 
prefcribe  the  remedy,  which  is,  when  the  corn  is  fliot  in¬ 
to  fpindle,  and  the  ears  begin  to  appear,  let  fome  perfons 
go  along  each  furrow  in  the  field,  and  carefully  break  off 
all  ears  of  the  black  kind,  (not  pull  them  up,  becaufe 
often  from  the  fame  root  grow  feveral  others,  which  are 
good  and  found  ears)  and  when  broke  off  put  them  into 
a  bag,  and  carry  them  away  ;  for  ftiould  they  be  thrown 
on  the  ground,  there  may  ftill  be  danger  of  infection 

from 
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from  them  ;  and  as,  ’tis  pofhble,  there  may  be  fome  of 
thefe  difeafed  ears,  which  are  not  burden,  and  therefore 
may  efcape  being  gathered,  thefe  may  be  known  by  the 
dalle  at  the  neck  being  crooked,  and  bent  in  the  length  of 
three  or  four  inches  backward,  and  forward  five  or  fix 
bends,  and  the  hofe  nearer  to  the  head  of  fuch  than  the 
ears  which  are  good. 

u  The  feafons  in  which  wheat  is  mod  liable  to  be 
fmutty  are,  it  is  well  known,  fuch  in  which  it  happens  to 
be  dry  weather  and  windy  at  the  time  of  blowing  ;  but  if 
it  happens  to  be  wet  during  that  time,  it  is  very  rare  to 
fee  a  fmutty  ear  in  a  field.”  Mujcum  Rujlicum ,  vol.  II. 
page  19. 

“  As  the  fmut  in  wheat,  fays  another  writer  in  the  fame 
work,  is  an  evil  greatly  complained  of,  and  not  without 
reafon,  among  farmers,  I  have  no  doubt  but  your  readers 
will  be  well  pleafed  to  be  informed  of  a  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  damage  which  is  annually  experienced  in  this  re- 
fpe£t. 

“  As  I  write  from  experience,  what  I  communicate 
may  be  depended  on ;  and  I  have  great  foundation  tor 
thinking  it  will  be  found  of  particular  fervice  to  fuch  of 
your  readers  as  are  practical  farmers,  and  who  yet  are 
unacquainted  with  the  method  I  intend  to  recommend. 

“  I  have  for  many  years  pad,  efcaped  having  fmutty 
crops,  by  a  proper  care  of  the  feed-wheat  before  it  is  put 
into  the  ground ;  and  the  method  I  purfue,  though  effica¬ 
cious,  is  in  itfelf  fimple  and  cheap. 

“  I  take  four  buthels  of  pigeons  dung,  which  I  put 
into  a  large  tub:  on  this  I  pour  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  and,  mixing  them  well  together,  let  them 
dand  fix  hours,  till  a  kind  of  drong  lye  is  made,  which, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  grofier  matter  being  fubfided, 
I  caufe  to  be  carefully  drained  off,  and  put  into  a  large 
keeve,  or  tub,  for  ufe. 

“  This  quantity  is  fufficient  for  eighty  buffiels  of  feed- 
wheat. 

“  My  next  care  is  to  ffioot  into  this  deep  a  manageable 
quantity  of  my  feed,  which  is  immediately  to  be  violently 
agitated,  with  either  birchen  brooms,  or  the  rudders  that 
are  made  ufe  of  in  dirring  the  malt  in  the  mafh-tub  in  a 
brewing-office.  As  the  light  grains  rife,  they  mud  be  di¬ 
ligently  fkimmed  od' ;  and  after  the  feed  has  been  agitated 
in  this  manner  for  the  fpace  of  perhaps  half  an  hour,  it  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  deep,  and  fown  out  of  hand,  with  great 
fafety :  and  !  can  venture  to  fay,  that  if  the  land  is  in  good 
heart,  and  has  been  properly  tilled,  it  will  not,  when 
fown  with  thefe  precautions,  produce  a  fmutty  crop.” 
Mufeum  Rujlicum ,  vol.  III.  page  81. 

Another  gentleman,  who  figns  himfelfa  Norfolk  farmer, 
*  declares  he  always  obferved,  that  if  the  feed  was  well  waffi- 
ed  it  never  failed  that  he  took  the  hint,  and  walhed  fome 
feed  which  he  knew  to  be  fmutty,  in  a  large  tub  filled  with 
plain  fimple  water,  dirring  it  violently  with  birchen  brooms, 
taking  care,  from  time  to  time,  to  lkirn  oft’  the  light.  This 
anfwered  very  well,  and  he  has  ever  fince  continued  the 
practice. 

“  I  read,  fays  another  gentleman,  the  above  account 
with  fome  degree  of  fatisfaction,  but  am  f  r.  y  that  your 
correfpondent  fhculd  be  fo  much  a  lover  of  brevity,  as  to 
fay  no  more  on  a  fubjet  of  fuch  infinite  importance. 

“  The  truth  is,  we  Englifh  farmers  have  hitherto  known 
very  little  of  the  nature  of  this  difeale  in  wheat,  imagining 
that  whenever  the  corn  was  black  it  was  infedted  with  the 
fame  diforder  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  calc,  as  any 
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of  your  readers  may  fee,  by  referring  to  a  piece  written  by 
Monf.  de  Gonfreville  of  Normandy,  publiffiedin  the  fecond 
number  of  the  Foreign  Effayson  Agriculture,  &c.  (which 
I  cannot  but  edeem  a  very  ufeful  work)  and  containing  a 
detail  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  the  above  gen¬ 
tleman  to  afeertain  the  caufe  of  the  fmut. 

*  “  I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find  that  the  method  pre- 
feribed  in  this  invaluable  Effay,  for  guarding  againd  this 
didemper,  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  above  re¬ 
commended. 

«  Both  thefe  gentlemen  depend  on  the  clean  waffiing  o{ 
the  feed,  and  the  trials  of  both  met  with  the  wiftied-for 
fuccefs.” 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  me¬ 
thod  of  preventing  this  dedruddive  didemper,  fentus  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Bromwell  Powell,  of  Green  s  Forge,  near 
Stourbridge  in  Worcederfliire,  dated  September  1766. 

“  I  have  here,  fays  he,  fent  you  an  infallible  remedy 
againd  the  fmut  in  wheat,  a  thing  fo  prejudicial  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general,  and  which  I  myfelf  have  made  ufe  of 
for  feveral  years  pad,  and  have  fown  imutted  wheat,  pre¬ 
pared  as  under  diredled,  and  have  not  had  onefmutted  ear 
from  the  produce ;  and  am  well  affured  if  the  farmers  will 
obfervethe  under  dire&ion,  they  never  will  have  any.  Now 
as  the  coating  of  wheat  with  brine  and  lime,  is  fo  well 
known  to  the  farmers  in  general,  I  need  fay  no  more  on 
that  fubjeft,  as  you  have  diredionsfrom  many  authors  con¬ 
cerning  it:  but  when  wheat  is  fo  prepared  with  brine  and 
limeas  is  ufual,  then  to  every  drike  of  wheat  foprepared,  add 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  red  lead,  by  putting  it  into  a  cul- 
linder  and  {baking  it  gently  over  the  prepared  corn,  and 
fometime  dirring  the  corn  with  a  (hovel,  that  every  corn 
may  have  a  fpot  or  two  of  the  lead  adhere  to  it,  which  when 
fo  done  is  an  effe&ual  prefervative  againd  the  above  ma¬ 
lady,  nor  will  any  fowls  lie  upon  it  alter  fo  prepared. 

“  By  the  above  method  feveral  of  the  penurious  farmers 
will  look  upon  it  to  be  a  great  expence,  as  the  lead  will  cod, 
bought  in  fmall  quantities,  three-pence  per  pound ;  but  ad¬ 
mit  every  drike  was  to  cod  fix-pence  per  drike,  it  would 
greatly  anfwer  the  farmer’s  purpofe  :  I  therefore  have  or- 
dered  as  fmall  a  quantity  as  can  be  complied  with  ;  but  if 
more  was  added  it  would  dill  be  a  greater  pi  efervativ  e.  As 
the  tune  of  lowing  is  now  near  at  hand,  I  hope  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  apply  to  fome  farmer,  whom  they  can  depend 
upon,  to  try  the  experiment  of  one  drike  fo  prepared ;  and, 
if  they  can  readily  procure  it,  let  half  a  drike  of  it  be 
fmutted  corn  when  fown,  and  to  that  half  ftrike  would 
advife  one  pound  of  the  lead  to  be  applied,  which  will  be 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  above. 

SNAIL-COD,  or  Snag-greet ,  a  name  given  by  Mr. 
Worlidge,  to  a  fpecies  of  manure,  found  at-the  bottom  of 
deep  rivers.  It  is  a  kind  of  mud  or  iludge,  vei  y  folt,  fuil^of 
wrinkles,  and  intermixed  with  many  little  {hells  and  brans, 
to  which  it  is  thought  to  owe  a  great  part  of  its  fatnels. 

SNATHE,  the  handle  of  a  feythe. 

SOAP-ASHES.  See  Ashes. 

SOIL,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  land.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  ART  H  and  Ground.  _  . 

Soils  are  divided  by  our  farmers  mto  nine  forts,  \  iz.  the 
fandy,  the  gravelly,  the  chalky,  the  deny,  the  rockv,  the 
hazely,  the  hamy,  the  marfhy,  and  the  clayey,  bee  the 
articles  Sand,  Gxavel,  Chalk,  dec. 

SOOT,  a  fuliginous  fubdance  formed  in  chimmes. 

Soot,  cither  of  vegetables  or  of  coal,  is  good  both  ior 
corn  and  grafs,  efpecially  on  cold  moid  grounds,  or  lam, s 
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apt  to  be  over-run  with  mofs.  Many  have  found  their  ac¬ 
count  in  ftrcwing  it  early  over  their  green  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  :  but  Mr.  Ellis  fays  neither  of  them  ought  to  be  footed 
alter  the  25th  of  April,  becaufe  the  wheat,  and  generally 
the  barley,  have  then  done  gathering  and  branching,  and 
are  upon  the  fpindle.  He  likewife  thinks  it  proper  to  be 
Fown  over  young  turnips,  juft  after  they  have  appeared. 
But  care  lhould  always  be  taken  not  to  ftrew  it  too  thick, 
left  its  hot  nature  fhould  hurt  the  plants.  Mr.  Worlidge 
feems  to  think  wood-foot  the  beft :  but  Mr.  Mortimer  pre¬ 
fers  that  which  is  made  from  lea-coal,  of  which  about  forty 
bufhels  are  commonly  allowed  to  an  acre  ;  though  fome 
grounds  will  require  more:  to  which  he  adds,  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  fine  fweet  grafs,  and  deftroys  worms  and 
weeds ;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  fown  upon  wheat  till 
Candlemas,  becaufe  the  long  cold  rains  and  fnows  are  apt 
to  wadi  it  in  toofoon:  nor  is  it  fafe  to  lay  it  on  later,  left 
a  drought  fucceed  and  burn  it  up.  See  the  article  Coal- 
Soot. 

SOUR  LAND,  a  cold  clayey  foil.  See  the  article 
Clay. 

SOW,  the  female  of  the  fwine.  See  Hog. 

SOWING,  the  addon  of  fcattering  the  feeds  of  plants 
in  the  ground. 

Writers  of  different  countries  mention  the  ufual  feafons 
for  fowing  their  feveral  kinds  of  grain,  but  do  not  take  no¬ 
tice  of  any  fign  by  which  the  hufbandman  may  be  direded 
when  to  fow  his  corn  with  the  greater  chance  of  fuccefs. 
For  a  rule  of  this  kind  we  are  indebted  to  the  juftly  cele¬ 
brated  Linnaeus,  a  man  truly  great,  not  only  tor  his  un¬ 
equalled  knowledge  in  natural  hiftory,  and  his  indefatigable 
induftry  in  the  purfuit  of  that  fcience ;  but  even  ftill  more 
i'o  for  his  difmterefted  zeal  to  turn  the  refult  of  his  ftudies 
to  the  advantage  of  his  country.  Far  fuperior  to  that  mean 
jealoufy  which  little  minds  are  apt  to  entertain  on  their  dis¬ 
coveries,  he  nobly  calls  forth  every  afliftant,  and  invites 
each  of  them  to  become  his  rival  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind,  as  we  are  particularly  informed  by 
one  of  his  difciples. 

“  It  is  now  the  fourth  year,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Harald  Barck,  a  member  of  the  Swedifh  academy,  fince 
our  illuftrious  prefident  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  ob- 
ferve  with  all  care  and  diligence,  at  what  time  every  tree 
expands  its  buds,  and  unfolds  its  leaves  ;  imagining,  and 
not  without  good  reafon,  that  our  country  would,  fome 
time  or  other,  reap  fome  new,  and  perhaps  unexpeded 
benefit,  from  obfervations  of  this  kind  made  in  different 
places.” 

As  one  of  the  apparent  advantages,  headvifes  <£  the  pru¬ 
dent  hufbandman  to  watch  with  the  greateft  care  the  pro¬ 
per  time  for  fowing  ;  becaufe  this,  with  the  divine  affif- 
tance,  produces  plenty  of  provifion,  and  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  public  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  of  the  private 
happinefs  of  the  people.  The  ignorant  farmer,  tenacious 
of  the  ways  and  cuftoms  of  his  anceftors,  fixes  his  fowing 
feafon  generally  to  a  month,  and  fometimes  even  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  day,  without  confidering  whether  the  earth  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  feed:  from  whence  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  fields  do  not  return  what  might  be  expected, 
and  that  what  the  fower  fowed  with  fweat,  the  reaper  reaps 
with  forrow.  The  wife  ceconomift  fhould  therefore  fix 
certain  figns  whereby  to  judge  of  the  proper  time  for  fow¬ 
ing.  We  look  up  to  the  ftars,  and  without  reafon,  fuppofe 
that  the  changes  on  earth  will  anfwer  to  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  ;  entirely  neglecting  the  things  which  grow  around 
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us.  We  fee  trees  open  their  buds  and  expand  their  leaves, 
from  whence  we  conclude  that  fpring  approaches,  and  ex¬ 
perience  fupports  us  in  this  conclufion:  but  no  body  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  (hew  what  trees  Providence  intended 
fhould  be  our  calendar,  fo  that  we  might  know  on  what 
day  the  countryman  ought  to  fow  his  grain.  No  one  can 
deny  but  that  the  fame  power  which  brings  forth  the  leaves 
of  trees,  will  alfo  make  the  grain  vegetate ;  nor  can  any  one 
juftly  aflert  that  a  premature  fowing  will  always,  and  every 
where,  accelerate  a  ripe  harveft.  Perhaps  therefore  we 
cannot  promife  ourfelves  a  happy  fuccefs  by  any  means  fo 
likely,  as  by  taking  our  rule  for  fowing  from  the  leafing 
of  trees.  We  muft,  for  this  end,  obferve  in  what  order 
every  tree  puts  forth  its  leaves,  according  to  its  fpecies,  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  quality  of  the  foil.  After¬ 
wards,  by  comparing  together  the  obfervations  of  feveral 
years,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  define,  from  the  foliation 
of  trees,  if  not  certainly  at  leaft  probably,  the  time  when 
annual  plants  ought  to  be  fown.  It  will  be  neceffary  like- 
wile  to  remark  what  fowings  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
fpring  produce  the  beft  crops,  that  by  comparing  thefe  with 
the  leafing  of  trees,  it  may  appear  which  is  the  rnoft  pro¬ 
per  time  for  fowing  ;  nor  will  it  be  amifs  in  like  manner 
to  note  at  what  times  certain  plants,  efpecially  the  moft 
remarkable  in  every  province,  blow ;  that  it  may  appear 
whether  the  year  makes  a  quicker  or  flower  progrefs.  In 
upland,  the  fowing  of  barley  nearly  coincides  with  the  fo¬ 
liation  of  the  birch.” 

Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  has.  given  us  a  judicious  tranfla- 
tion  of  fome  feled  pieces  publifhed  by  feveral  ingenious, 
members  of  that  great,  and  hitherto  unrivalled  fchool  of 
natural  hiftory,  the  univerfity  of  Upfal  in  Sweden,  under 
the  prefidence  of  the  excellent  Linnaeus,  was  told  by  a- 
common  hufbandman  in  Norfolk,  that  when  the  oak 
catkins  begin  to  fhed  their  feed,  it  is  a  proper  time  to  fow 
barley:  “  and  why,”  adds  he,  very  properly,  “  may  not 
fome  other  trees  ferve  to  direct  the  farmer  as  to  other 
feeds.  The  prudent  gardener  never  ventures  to  put  his 
houfe  plants  out,  till  the  mulberry  leaf  is  of  a  certain 
growth.”  Hefiod,  continues  this  gentleman  in  his  inge¬ 
nious  note  on  M.  Barck’s  foliation  of  trees,  began  to  fix 
the  proper  feafons  for  plowing,  fowing,  & c.  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  birds  of  paffage,  or  of  infeds,  or  by  the  flowering  of 
plants ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  this  method  was  ever  after 
attended  to  till  Linnaeus  wrote.  Hefiod  fays,  that  when 
the  voice  of  the  crane  is  heard  over-head,  then  is  the  time 
for  plowing  ;  that  if  it  fhould  happen  to  rain  three  days  to¬ 
gether  when  the  cuckow  fings,  late  fowing  will  then  be  as 
good  as  early  fowing  ;  that  when  fnails  begin  to  creep  out 
of  their  holes,  and  climb  up  the  plants,  it  is  time  to  leave 
off  digging  about  vines,  and  take  to  pruning.  There  is  a 
wonderful  coincidence,  which  probably  takes  place  in  all 
countries,  between  vegetation  and  the  arrival  of  certain 
birds  of  paffage.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  wood-anemone 
(in  Sweden)  blows  from  the  arrival  of  the  fwallow  :  and 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  finds  by  a  diary  which  he  kept  in  Norfolk 
for  the  year  1755,  that  the  fwallow  appeared  thereon  the 
6th  of  April,  and  the  wood-anemone  was  in  bloom  on  the 
1  Oth  of  the  fame  month.  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  the 
marfh-marygold  blows  when  the  cuckow  fings  ;  and  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  finds  by  his  diary,  that  the  marfh-marygold 
was  in  bloffom  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  the  cuckow  fung 
the  fame  day. 

A  due  temperature  of  the  feafon,  with  refped  to  heat  or 
cold,  drought  or  wet,  for  all  thefe  greatly  influence  the 
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ftate  of  the  earth,  is  eflentially  neceflary,  and  fhould  be 
carefully  attended  to  by  the  hufbandman  when  he  fows : 
but  the  precife  time  mod  proper  for  this  work,  cannot,  by 
any  means,  be  invariably  fixed,  becaufe  it  will  always  de¬ 
pend  ontheconcurrence  ofavariety  of  circumdances.  The 
l'eafonsare  more  or  lefs  forward,  and  the  ground  is  more  or 
lefs  dry,  in  fome  years,  than  in  others.  A  proper  feries 
of  well  made  oblervations  would  furnifh  the  bed  of  rules 
in  this  refpe£t,  but  certainly  would  not  fix  the  time  of  fow- 
ing  to  any  particular  day,  or  week,  for  years  to  come. 
Linnaeus’s  method,  of  carefully  obferving  the  foliation  of 
trees,  &c.  would  determine  the  proper  time  tor  fpring 
lowing  ;  and  Pliny,  after  mentioning  the  feveral  condella- 
tions  by  which  farmers  were  guided  in  his.  time,  indru<Sts 
the  hufbandman  with  regard  to  autumnal  fowing,  upon  a 
principle  fimilar  to  that  of  our  great  modern  naturalid. 
f«  Why,”  fays  he,  “  does  the  hufbandman  look  up  to  the 
dars,  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  whild  every  hedge  and  tree 
point  out  the  feafon  by  the  fall  of  their  leaves  ?  This  cir- 
cumdance  will  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  every 
climate,  and  drew  whether  the  feafon  be  early  or  late. 
This  conditutes  an  univerfal  rule  for  the  whole  world;  be¬ 
caufe  trees  died  their  leaves  in  every  country  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  feafons.  This  gives  a  general  fignal 
for  fowing;  nature  declaring,  that  {he  has  then  covered 
the  earth  againd  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  and  en¬ 
riched  it  with  this  manure.” 

I  therefore  can  only  fay,  in  general,  that  it  is  better  to 
fow  early  in  autumn,  than  too  late,  provided  the  feafon  will 
admit  of  it ;  becaufe  the  plants  are  better  able  to  refid  the 
feverity  of  the  winter,  after  they  have  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  drengh  ;  and  their  roots  being  then  longer,  and 
confequently  better  fixed  in  the  earth,  they  will  be  lefs 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  frod.  For  this  reafon,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  perhaps  the  colder  the  climate  is,  the  earlier  the 
wheat  fhould  be  fowed.  Some  lands  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  they  fwell  greatly  in  hard  frods,  and,  fubfuling  again 
upon  a  thaw,  leave  the  roots  of  plants  quite  bare  upon 
their  furface.  There  have,  indeed,  been  years  in  which 
fields  fowed  very  late,  for  in  dance  in  December,  have  done 
extremely  well:  but  that  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to 
be  made  a  rule;  experience  {hewing  that  fuch  late  fowings 
very  felaom  anfwer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corn  is 
1  ike  wife  expofed  to  many  dangers  when  fowed  too  early  : 
for  the  {'talks  which  fhoot  up  before  winter  cannot  well 
bear  hard  frod,  though  wheat  would  not  be  hurt  by  them 
when  only  in  the  blade. 

M.  de  Chateau  vieux,  than  whom  we  cannot  have  a  better 
guide,  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  though  the  proper  time  of 
the  year  for  fowing  be  come,  thecorn  fhould  not  be  put  into 
thegroundif  the  temperature  of  thefeafon  be  not  favourable, 
and  that  on  the  contrary  the  fowing  of  it  ought  to  be  deter¬ 
red,  in  hopes  of  a  change.  “  If,  fays  he,  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  and  the  earth  extremely  dry,  it  will  be  ablolutely 
neceflary  to  wait  till  fome  rain  has  fallen  ;  lor  otherwife 
the  feed  will  rife  but  very  imperfectly.  1  his  I  am  lure  of, 
by  which  I  contradiCf  the  common  faying  ol  fome  farmers, 
that  the  earth  is  the  bed  granary  to  keep  the  corn  in.  F ull 
of  this  notion,  whenever  the  dated  time  comes  round, 
they  fow  without  uidinCfion,  in  wet  land  or  in  dry  :  even 
heat  does  not  hinder  them:  they  think  their  ieed  will  cer¬ 
tainly  fprout  well  after  the  firlt  rain  ;  but.  I  have  always 
experienced  that  the  plants  have  come  up  thin. 

“  To  fatisfy  myfelf  dill  farther  in  this  point,  I  tried  an 
experiment,  purpofely  to  know  whether  corn  can  be  fow- 
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ed,  with  any  reafonable  expectation  of  fuccefs,  when  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  and  the  earth  very  dry.^  Upon  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Duhamel  du  Monceau’s  excellent  Treatife  on  the 
Prefervation  of  Corn,  I  obferved,  that  he  had  found  by  his 
experiments,  that  wheat  dried  in  a  dove  heated  to  fixty  de¬ 
grees  of  M.  de  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  had  lod  its  fa¬ 
culty  of  growing.  From  thence  I  conjeCtured,  that  wheat 
which  diould  undergo  a  heat,  for  example,  of  thirty  de¬ 
grees  during  a  longer  time,  would  be  equally  parched 
up,  and  rendered  incapable  of  vegetating.  I  confidered 
the  earth,  when  hot  and  dry,  as  a  kind  ot  dove,  inwhicu 
the  feed,  if  it  remain  too  long  without  receiving  any  moi~ 
dure,  may  become  fo  dry,  that  the  greated  part  of  it  will 
never  be  able  to  fprout.  This  reafoning  is  jud,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  have  recourfe  to  that  trulty  guide,  ex¬ 
perience. 

“On  the  1 8th  of  July,  1754,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  I  placed  M.  de  Reaumur’s  thermometer  two 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  and  fereened  it  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  impreffion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun.  1  he  liquor  role  to 
the  thirty-fird  degree,  which  ihewed  me  the  heat  of  the  earth. 

“  The  thermometer  being  afterwards  expofed  to  the 
fun,  the  liquor  rofe  to  thirty-fix  degrees. 

“  The  fame  day,  I  fowed  eighty  grains  of  wheat  in  this 
ground.  The  heat  continued  near  the  fame  during  the 
red  of  that  month,  and  almod  all  Augud.  On  the  2  id  of 
July,  only  ten  grains  had  flaot  up,  and  on  the  16th  of 
Augud  there  were  in  all  fixteen  ;  after  which,  not  one 
more  rofe  ;  confequently  fixty-four  grains  out  of  the  eighty 

never  fprouted  at  all.  _  # 

“  On  the  28th  of  July  I  fowed  fifty  grains.  Only  four 
of  them  rofe  by  the  fixteen th  of  Augud,  and  not  one  after. 
Here  were  again  forty-fix  grains  which  did  not  grow  at  all. 

“  The  fame  day,  I  fowed  fixty  grains  in  another  place. 
On  thefixteenthof  Augud  only  fix  grains  had  fprouted,  and 
not  one  plant  more  ever  appeared  after :  confequently  here 
too  were  fifty-four  grains  which  never  grew.  All  thefe 
grains  were  fowed  in  my  garden,  in  exceeding  good 

mould.  _ 

“  I  was  fure  that  the  wheat  which  I  fowed  was  perfectly 
found,  and  in  every  refpcCt  capable  of  growing.  It  was 
therefore  quite  clear,  that  fo  a  great  number  or  grains  out 
of  the  whole,  which  did  not  fprout  at  all,  had  loit  the 
faculty  of  growing,  by  their  being  parched  up  by  the  heat 
and  drynefs  of  the  earth.  To  be  dill  more  certain  of  this, 
three  weeks  after  I  had  fowed  thefe  grains,  I  watered-half 
of  them  feveral  times ;  but  to  no  purpofe :  not  one  of  them 
rofe,  and  I  found  feveral  of  them  quite  whole  in  the  earth 

where  I  had  fowed  them.  1 

“  After  this  experiment,  on  the  i  ith  of  Augud  I  fuf- 
pended  the  fowings  I  had  begun  on  the  8th,  and  did  not 
relume  them  till  the  26th,  after  fome  rain  which  fell  on 
the  2 2d  and  23d.  Thefe  lad  fowings  role  much  better 
than  the  fird. 

Upon  the  whole,  M.  de  Chateauyicux  concludes  from 
his  own  repeated  practice,  that  the  bed  time  for  fowing 
in  fuch  a  climate  as  Geneva  (which  differs  very  litdefrom 
ours,)  is,  from  the  2Cth  of  Augud  to  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  :  and  thinks  that  even  the  fird  fortnight  in  October 
may  be  taken  in,  if  the  land  cannot  poffibly  be  fowed 
focner.  But  he  allows  of  this  only  in  a  cafe  of  necdlity, 
and  judges  that,  rather  than  fow  later,  it  is  bed  to  day 

till  fpring.  #  . 

“  Thus,  fays  he,  it  is  that  experience  and  obfervation 

teach  us  to  leave  off  bad  cudoms,  or  fuch  as  arenotfounu- 
I  3  T  2  ed 
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ed  on  principles  with  which  a  man  of  fenfe  may  reft 
fatisfied. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  farmers  that  every 
feed  be  placed  in  the  earth  at  a  proper  depth,  and  in  the 
beft  manner  :  but  experiments  are  yet  wanting  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  due  exa&nefs,  what  is  the  depth  which  beft 
fuits  each  kind  of  grain,  in  different  foils. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Tull  propofes,  is  a  very  good 
and  eafy  way  to  afcertain  this  point  for  each  particular 
lowing.  Take,  fays  he,  twelve  flicks,  or  gauges  ;  bore 
a  hole  in  one  at  the  diftance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  end, 
in  the  fecond  at  an  inch,  and  fo  on,  increafing  half  an 
inch  to  each  of  the  twelve.  Drive  a  peg  into  each  ot 
thefe  holes  ;  then,  in  the  fame  fort  of  ground  as  you  in¬ 
tend  to  plant,  make  a  row  of  twenty  holes  with  the  half¬ 
inch  gauge  ;  put  therein  twenty  good  feeds  ;  cover  them 
up,  and  flick  the  gauge  at  the  end  of  that  row  ;  then  do 
the  like  with  all  the  other  eleven  gauges.  This  will  de¬ 
termine  the  depth  at  which  moft  feeds  will  come  up ;  and 
the  drill,  if  that  inftrument  be  ufed  for  the  fowing,  muft 
be  fet  accordingly. 

Upon  the  the  fame  principle,  M.  Duhamel  dug  a  trench 
twelve  feet  long,  Hoping  it  gradually  from  the  furface  at 
one  end,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  at  the  other.  He  then 
fowed  different  feeds  in  this  trench,  and,  having  put  the 
earth  into  its  former  place,  obferved,  i.  That  hardly  any 
feeds  rife  when  buried  deeper  than  nine  inches  :  2.  That 
fome  feeds  rife  extremely  well  at  the  depth  of  fix  inches ; 
and  3.  That  other  feeds  do  not  rife  at  all  when  they  are 
above  one  or  two  inches  deep.  Experience  fliews,  that 
the  fame  feeds  may  be  fowed  deeper  in  a  light,  than  in  a 
heavy  foil ;  that  grains  which  lie  too  deep  in  the  earth  to 
fpring  up  in  a 'dry  year,  may  rife  in  a  warm  and  moift  fea- 
lon  ;  and  that  others  which  are  buried  ftill  deeper  in  the 
ground,  will  fometimes  remain  there  found  and  unaltered 
for  ten  or  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  will 
grow  extremely  well,  and  produce  their  proper  plants,  if 
they  chance  to  be  brought  to  the  furface,  by  moving  the 
earth,  as  was  mentioned  before. 

The  ufual  way  of  fowing  in  broad  call  cannot  anfwer 
all  the  intentions  of  placing  the  feed  properly  in  the  earth, 
and  muft  be  attended  with  feveral  inconveniences ;  fuch 
as,  the  feed’s  becoming  the  prey  of  various  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  ;  its  being  laid  fo  fuperficially,  that  the  fun  often 
parches  it  up,  or  a  long  continued  rain,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  kindly  vegetation,  foaks  into  the  grains,  and 
burfts  them  ;  th£  feed  is  very  unequally  fowed,  becaufe  of 
the  inequality  of  the  handfuls  which  different  fowers 
grafp  :  and  great  part  of  it  neceflarily  falls  together  into 
hollows,  where  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  at  all  un¬ 
equal,  &c. 

Senfible  of  thefe  difadvantages,  farmers  have,  efpecially 
for  their  winter  grain,  adopted  the  method  of  fowing  un¬ 
der  furrow,  that  is,  fowing  one  half  of  the  feed  in  broad 
caff,  and  then  plowing  it  in,  and  afterwards  fowing  the 
other  half,  which  is  covered  by  harrowing.  But  this  me¬ 
thod  is  alfo  liable  to  almoft  as  many  objections  as  the 
other  :  for  the  quantity  fown  in  each  particular  fpot,  and 
the  eq\ial  diftribution  which  ought  to  take  place  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  cannot  but  be  even  more  uncertain  than 
in  the  broad  caft,  where  the  whole  is  fowed  at  once ;  nor 
dares  the  farmer,  in  this  fowing  under  furrow,  to  omit 
fowing  the  fecond  quantity,  left  great  part  of  what  has 
been  plowed  down  be  buried  fo  deep  that  it  cannot  rife, 
efpecially  if  the  foil  is  at  all  ftreng. 


Another  general  fault  in  the  common  ways  of  fowing, 

is,  that  too  much  feed  is  employed  ;  partly,  becaufe  cuf- 
tom  has  eftablifhed  a  kind  of  rule  in  that  refpeCt,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  allowance  which  it  is  neceflary 
to  make  for  what  the  birds  eat,  and  for  what  lies  too  deep 
ever  to  rife  ;  circumftances  by  which  a  very  great  quantity 
of  corn  isabfolutefy  loft. 

Thefe  inconveniences  are  prevented  by  the  drill,  which 
r.  drops  the  feed  at  whatever  depth  and  diftance  experi¬ 
ence  has  fhewn  to  be  fitteft  for  the  particular  kind  which  is 
fowed  ;  2.  fills  all  the  furrows  with  earth,  fo  that  none  of 
the  grain  remains  uncovered  ;  and  3.  lets  fall  into  each 
furrow  the  exaCt  quantity  of  feed  -which  has  been  found  to 
be  moft  proper.  By  this -means  every  feed  is  fo  rightly 
placed  in  the  earth,  that  we  may  be  confident  they  will 
all  do  well,  if  they  are  not  hurt  by  infe&s.  But  as  this 
inftrument  fows  only  the  abfolutely  neceflary  quantity  of 
feed,  the  hulbandman  ought  to  be  certain  of  the  growth 
of  every  grain  :  becaufe  it  often  happens,  that  part  of  the 
feed  is  imperfeCt  and  does  not  fprout  at  all.  As  the  eye 
cannot  diftinguifh  its  quality,  he  fhould  allure  himfelf  of 

it,  by  previoufly  fowing  fifty  or  an  hundred  grains  taken 
by  chance,  but  exaCtly  counted:  when  thefe  fpring  up, 
the  number  of  plants  will  {hew  what  proportion  is  defi¬ 
cient,  and  the  quantity  of  the  feed  fhould  be  increafed 
accordingly.  To  know  what  fpace  fhould  be  left  between 
each  feed  thus  planted  in  the  furrow,  for  that  fpace  ought 
to  be  different  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  ohferve  how  much  ground  a  ftrong  and 
vigorous  plant  of  the  fame  kind  takes  up  when  arrived  at 
its  greateft  perfection,  which  it  will  moft  probably  attain 
when  cultivated  according  to  theNew  Hufbandry ;  and  the 
drill  may  then  be  fet  fo  as  to  drop  each  grain  at  a  due 
diftance. 

Befides  leaving  ftated  diftances  between  each  of  the  feeds 
which  the  drill  depofits  in  the  furrow,  a  farther  eflential 
objeCt  in  the  New  Hufbandry,  is  to  leave  proper  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  corn,  which,  in  this  method,  are 
fowed  with  the  greateft  regularity,  nearer  together,  or 
farther  afunder,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  in¬ 
tended  to  be  cultivated.  Some  do  beft  in  fingle  rows, 
others  in  double,  others  again  in  triple  rows,  and  others 
in  quadruple  ;  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  Ihewn  by 
feveral  experiments.  See  the  article  Drill-Plough. 

SOW-THISTLE,  a  fpecies  of  thiftle  common  in  corn¬ 
fields  and  paftures. 

SPADE,  a  well  known  inftrument  ufed  in  digging. 

SPANCEL,  a  rope  to  tye  a  cow’s  hinder  legs. 

SPATL1NG-POPPY.  See  Chickweed. 

SPARSED-LEAVES,  are  thofe  which  are  placed  ir¬ 
regularly  about  the  feveral  parts  of  a  plant. 

"SPAVIN,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  being  a  fwelling  in  or 
near  fome  of  the  joints,  and  Caufes  a  lamenefs. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fpavins,  called  a  blood-fpavin, 
and  abog-fpavin. 

A  blood-fpavin  is  a  fwelling  and  dilatation  of  the  vein 
that  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  hock,  forming  a  little 
foft  fwelling  in  the  hollow  part,  and  is  often  attended  with 
a  weaknefs  and  lamenefs  of  the  hock. 

The  cure  ftiould  be  firft  attempted  with  reftringents 
and  bandage,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  ftrengthen 
all  weaknefles  of  the  joints,  and  frequently  will  remove 
this  diforder,  if  early  applied :  but  if,  by  thefe  means  the 
vein  is  not  reduced  to  its  ufual  dimenfions,  the  Ikin  fhould 
be  opened,  and  the  vein  tied  with  a  crooked  needle  and 
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wax  thread  parted  underneath  it,  both  above  and  below 
the  fwelling,  and  the  turgid  part  fuffered  to  digefl  away 
with  the  ligatures:  for  this  purpofe,  the  wound  may  be 
daily  drefled  with  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirit  of  wine, 
incorporated  together. 

A  bog  fpavin  is  an  encyfted  tumor  on  the  infide  the 
hough,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Bracken,  a  colleftion  of 
brown  ifh  gelatinous  matter,  contained  in  a  bag,  or  cyft, 
which  he  thinks  to  be  the  lubricating  matter  of  the  joint 
altered,  the  common  membrane  that  inclofes  it,  forming 
the  cyft :  this  cafe  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  illuftrate  in  a 
young  colt  of  his  own,  where  he  fays,  When  the  fpavin 
was  prefled  hard  on  the  infide  the  hough,  there  was  a  fmall 
tumor  on  the  outfide,  which  convinced  him  the  fluid  was 
within  fide  the  joint :  he  accordingly  cut  into  it,  dif- 
charged  a  large  quantity  of  this  gelatinous  matter,  drefled 
the  fore  with  dofils  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine,  putting 
into  it,  once  in  three  or  four  days,  a  powder  made  of  cal¬ 
cined  vitriol,  allum,  and  bole  :  by  this  method  of  drefling, 
the  bag  floughed  off,  and  came  away,  and  the  cure  was 
fuccefsfully  compleated  without  any  vifible  fear. 

This  diforder,  according  to  the  above  defeription,  will 
fcarcely  fubmit  to  any  other  method,  except  firing,  when 
the  £yft  ou^ht  to  be  penetrated  to  make  it  effectual ;  but 
in  all  obftinate  cafes  that  have  refilled  the  above  methods, 
both  the  cure  of  this,  and  the  fwellings  called  wind-galls 
fhould,  I  think,  be  attempted  in  this  manner.  If,  through 
the  pain  attending  the  operation  or  dreflings,  the  joint 
Ihould  fwell  and  inflame,  foment  it  twice  a  day,  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  poultice  over  the  dreflings  till  it  is  reduced. 

SPAYING,  the  operation  of  caflrating  the  females  of 
feverab'kinds  of  animals,  asfows,  bitches,  &c.  to  prevent 
any  farther  conception,  and  promote  their  fattening.  s 

It  is  performed  by  cutting  them  in  the  mid  flank,  on 
the  left  fide,  with  a  fharp  knife  or  lancet,  taking  out  the 
uterus  and  cutting  it  off,  and  fo  ditching  up  the  wound, 
anointing  the  part  with  tar,  and  keeping  the  animal  warm 
for  two  or  three  days.  Theufualway  is  to  make  the  in- 
cition  aflope  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  that  the  fore 
finger  may  be  put  in  towards  the  back  to  feel  for  the  ova¬ 
ries,  which  are  two  kernels  as  big  as  acorns  on  both  fides 
of  the  uterus,  one  of  which  is  drawn  to  the  wound,  the 
firing  thereof  cut,  and  thus  both  taken  out. 

SPELT,  the  name  of  a  ipecies  of  grain,  which  though 
commonly  reckoned  a  fummer  corn,  is  fowed  either  in 
autumn,  or  in  the  fpring,  at  the  fame  time  as  wheat  and 
rye.  This  grain,  of  which  there  are  two  forts,  one  with  a 
Angle,  and  the  other  with  a  double  chaff,  though  both 
have  always  two  feeds  in  each  huff,  was  formerly  much 
efteemed  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  is  now  very  common  in 
Germany,  where  they  make  of  it  bread,  which  is  very 
nourifhing  and  well  tailed,  but  hard  to  digefl.  They 
likewife  brew  beer  from  it  in  fome  places.  It  was  of  this 
grain  that  the  ancients  made  their  frumenty,  of  which 
they  were  very  fond.  Though  commonly  ranked  as  a 
Ipecies  of  wheat,  which  it  is  not  unlike  when  growing, 
its  grain  is  fmaller  and  of  ablackilh  hue,  its  flalk  thinner 
and  lefs  firm,  and  its  ear  flat  and  bearded,  with  feeds  only 
on  each  fide.  Some  writers  diftinguifh  a  third  fort,  by  the 
name  of  white-rye,  which  they  take  to  be  the  olyra  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ;  and  feems  to  be  what  Mr.  Mortimer 
calls  taitico-fpeltum,  a  fort  of  naked  barley,  or  wheat  bar¬ 
ley,  cultivated  in  Stdffordfliire,  flhaped  like  barley,  but  with 
a  grain  like  wheat.  It  is  muchfown  at  Rowley,  Elamflal, 
and  R.edmore,  where  they  call  it  French  barley.  It  makes 
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good  bread,  and  good  malt,  and  yields  a  great  increale  ; 
and  therefore  would  do  well  to  be  tried  in  other  places! 
It  ripens  early,  does  bell  in  a  dry  foil,  and  is  not  apt  to 
be  much  hurt  by  birds,  from  which  its  beard  and  double 
huff  preferve  it. 

SPIKY-ROLLER,  a  very  ufeful  inflrument  in  huf- 
bandry,  lately  introduced  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Randall,  of 
York,  who  has  all'o  obliged  the  world  with  the  following 
account  of  it. 

“  I  think,  fays  Mr.  Randall,  it  was  in  the  fpring  of 
1752,  when  I  had  fifty  acres  of  ground,  defigned  to  be 
fowed  with  barley,  at  one  particular  farm  ;  but  the  wea¬ 
ther  had  been  fo  unfavourable,  and  the  fpring  fo  extremely 
dry,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  reception  of  the  feed  :  and  this  was  the  cafe  with 
the  whole  country,  in  thefe  parts  of  England.  On  look* 
ing,  one  morning,  at  a  barley  roller,  which  laid  juft  before 
me,  I  recolledled,  that  Mr.  Ellis,  in  one  of  his  eight 
volumes  in  Hufbandry,  made  mention  of  a  fpiky  roller,, 
and  referred  the  reader  to  another  volume  for  its  plate  and 
defeription,  which  were  no-where  to  be  found.  I  imme¬ 
diately  fent  for  fome  workmen,  and  produced  this  ufeful 
inflrument  againft  the  next  morning,  as  the  feafon  wasj, 
far  fpent,  and  much  ground  was  to  be  fowed,  in  fevera 
farms,  with  this  grain. 

“  On  this  morning,  a  neighbouring,  fubftantial  far¬ 
mer  parted  by  us,  with  half  the  country  for  clotters,  as 
we  were  going  to  put  the  horfes  to  the  roller,  as  he  had, 
no  longer  patience  to  wait  for  rains,  to  reduce  the  rough 
ftate  of  his  ground,  defigned  for  barley- feed  :  he  gazed  at 
the  roller,  fmiled,  and  went  his  way,  with  his  troopv  They,, 
after  clotting  two  acres,  all  returned  the  fame  way  at 
night ;  their  mafter  rolled  his  eyes  all  over  a  field  of  about 
twenty  acres,  faw  it  perfectly  fine  (as  the  roller  came  bade 
upon  the  fame  ground  it  went  down),  and,  after  a  paufe,, 
laid,  that  was  a  good  hedgehog,  for  doing  ten  times  more 
in  one  day  than  all  his  troop  together,  and  ten  times  finer,, 
than  a  thoufand  clotters  could  do,  in  the  fame  time.  This, 
was  the  firft  time  this  farmer  ever  could  be  brought  to  fay 
a  civil  thing  of  any  ufeful  inflrument,  though  common 
fenfe  would  pronounce  the  utility  of  this  on  his  firft  fee¬ 
ing  it ;  but  the  truth  is,  nothing  but  fuch  glaring  effeds. 
can  ever  convince  thefe  people,  as  they  have  the  great  art 
of  defpifing  what  they  do  not  underftand,  or  have  not  had. 
in  pradice  for  ten  centuries. 

<f  While  the  fame  man  was  going  over  the  other  ground 
that  flood  in  equal  need  of  the  roller,  the  ploughs  were 
fet  on  to  turn  up  the  ground  he  had  rolled ;  and,  when  all 
was  thus  ploughed,  the  roller  went  again  over  the  whole, 
to  crufli  the  clots,  thus  turned  up,  and  made  all  as  fine  as 
before,  by  going  twice  in  a  place  :  then  they  ploughed  for 
a  feed  furrow,  fowed  the  feed  in  the  ufual  way,  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  in ;  then  the  roller,  with  a  thorn  bufh  faftened 
behind,  went  over  again,  once  in  a  place,  and  left  all  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine,  which  even  would  not  have  difgraced  a  gar¬ 
dener  in  his  manner  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  gar¬ 
den  culture  in  general. 

“  The  confequence  of  this  lucky  hit  was,  that,  before 
the  country  could  get  their  feed  into  the  ground,  my  bar¬ 
ley  was  fairly  up,  went  forwards,  and  did  extremely  well 
while,  in  general,  my  neighbour’s  barley  made  but  a  forry 
appearance,  arifing  from  the  rough  ftate  of  the  ground,., 
which  they  could  not  bring  into  that  fine  order  this  grain 
requires,  notwithftanding  all  their  toil  and  expence.  This, 
atchievement  of.  the  fpiky  roller  eftablifhed  its  reputation,, 

among- 
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among  the  neighbouring  farmers  ;  but  fliil  they  could  not 
prevail  on  themfelves  to  be  at  the  expence,  which  indeed 
was  not  (mail,  in  having  one  made  for  their  own  ufe.  1  he 
refult  of  all  was,  that  I  had  other  rollers  made  for  the 
ground  in  other  parts  belonging  to  me,  only  they  were 
made  heavier,  and  both  longer  and  larger,  the  Detter  to 
fuit  the  foils  that  were  much  ftifFer.  > 

«  From  this  time  we  never  fowed  any  feed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  form,  but  the  fpiky  roller,  and  thorn  bufh  at  its  tail, 
followed  the  harrows ;  as  it  effectually  buried  the  feed, 
and  left  the  ground  in  a  fine  flate.  It  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived,  that  this  operation  is  of  confequence  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  :  for  the  fine  mould,  being  thus  fwept  into,  the  holes 
made  by  the  irons,  and  where  the  feed  was  buried,  mult 
needs  greatly  promote  their  growing  foon,  and  nouriffi 
them  well  above-ground  ;  as  it  is  well  known,  the  finer 
the  mould  is,  where  the  feed  is  depofited,  there  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  pufhed  on  to  their  deltined  maturity,  if  all  other 
requifites  concur.  And  upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  if 
the  corn  in  the  fpring  is  rolled  once  in  a  place  in  like 
manner,  the  owner  will  be  far  from  having  any  caufe  to 
complain  of  the  practice,  provided  the  weather,  and  Irate 
of  the  ground,  will  or  ought  to  bear  the  tread  of  the 
horfes,  and  weight  of  the  fpiky  roller. 

ii  I  am  very  fenfible  this  will  appear  fttange  to  many 
perfons,  as  it  looks  like  fending  a  herd  of  rapacious  wolves 
to  nounfh  a  flock  of  tender  lambs,  01  tearing,  bruifing, 
and  throwing  all  the  corn  up  from  their  very  roots,  and 
bringing  on  a  general  defolation  over  all  the  giound.  This 
is  like  Sifyphus  in  Homer :  we  crop  the  ground  with  much 
fweating  and  tugging,  and  then  fuffer  all  to  be  deftioyed 
again,  by  this  ponderous,  grinning  creature.  But  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  ill  expreffed,  when  we  fay,  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  come  at  the  truth  of  things  in  farming,  we  muff, 
according  to  the  Greek  epigram,  afeend  downwards,  and 
defeend  upward  •:  the  mod  triumphant  fuccels,  in  the  true 
bias  of  nature,  in  eftablifhing  agriculture,  rifes  iafely  and 
furely  on  the  foundation  laid  by  bold  experiments,  that 
feem  to  contradidl  fuperficial  reafon. 

-«  Let  us  now  confider  the  effect  of  this  terrible  def¬ 
lator,  as  it  goes  over  the  young  corn.  If  we  confider  the 
fyftem  of  irons  oil  the  roller,  they  muff  leave  feme  of  the 
corn  untouched  by  them,  and  then  this  is  only  rolling  the 
corn  in  the  common  way,  as  it  is  only  fqueezed  by  the 
roller,  and  not  bruifed  by  the  irons :  fo  far  there  is  no 
harm  done.  There  muff  be  corn,  you  will  fay,  that  is 
crufhed  and  bruifed,  if  not  quite  deftroyed,  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  irons:  but  fuppofing  the  corn  loft,  wheie- 
ever  the  irons  pitch,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe  ; 
yet  the  untouched  corn  will  be  fo  improved,  by  this  fhat- 
tering  and  ioofening  of  the  foil  about  their  roots,  and 
feraping  of  the  mould  by  the  thorn  bufh,  and  {baking  ana 
tearing  the  fender  blade,  that  the  owner  will  judge  for 
himfelf,  whether  the  Greek  epigram  ought  to  have  a  place 
among  the  paradoxes  in  agriculture.  However,  it  can  do 
no  gentleman  much  harm  to  let  the  roller  go  down  in  one 
place,  and  up  again  in  another,  and  give  over ;  and 
this  lingle  trial  is  all  that  the  author  pleads  for,  and  that 
the  weather  and  ffate  of  the  ground  be  fuch,  as  will  iafely 
admit  of  the  experiment. 

«  The  ufe  of  the  roller,  in  making  the  fallows,  and 
preparing  the  ground  to  a  requifite  degree  of  finenefs,  in 
the  old,  new,  and  what  this  Treatife  calls  the  Semi-Vir- 
gilian  Hufbandry,  is,  by  this  time,  pretty  evident  to  the 
reader,  and  needs  no  more  infiances,  where  fuch  perfec- 
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tion  is  defired.  We  come  now  to  fpeakof  its  ufe  on  grafs- 
land,  where  the  fwarth  is  worn  out  by  age,  fpoiled  by 
mofs,  or  a  bad  fort  of  grafs ;  or  defective  :n  any  fhape, 
from  fome  caufe  or  other,  and  yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
plough  it  up,  and  lay  it  down  better,  on  account  of  its 
fituation,  or  it  is  not  convenient  perhaps  for  other  rea- 
fons,  to  difturb  it  with  the  plough  :  whatever  the  cafe  is, 
the  owner,  undoubtedly,  would  be  exceeding  glad  to  have 
a  better  burden  of  grafs  on  the  ground,  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  his  live  flock,  or  for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  his 
ground,  about  his  houfe,  put  in  a  better  appeal  ance. 

tt  Here,  then,  there  muff  be  fome  compoft  prepared  ; 
that  is,  a  mixture  of  the  dunghill,  fods,  afhes,  lime,  mould, 
foap- allies,  and  fuch  like  ingredients,  or  as  many  of  them 
as  can  be  conveniently  procured,  laid  up  in  a  heap,  in  this 
manner  :  a  ftratum  of  mould,  about  half  a  loot  deep,  then 
dung,  then  fods,  then  foap-afties,  then  common  allies, 
then  lime,  then  dung ;  and  to  cover  all  with  mould,  about 
half  a  foot  deep.  When  thefe  have  laid  fome  time,  that 
the  dung  may  communicate  its  juice  to  the  ftrata  beneath, 
the  heap  may  be  thrown  down  with  fpades,  fo  as,  in  the 
operation,  thefe  ingredients,  being  mixed  together,  the 
firft  ftratum,  of  half  a  foot,  of  the  new  heap,  may  be  com- 
pofed  of  all  the  ingredients  ;  and  fo,  in  like  manner,  all 
the  reft  of  the  ftrata,  till  the  new  heap  is  compleated  ;  and 
after  thefe  have  laid  fome  time,  they  will  be  very  mellow, 
and  fit  for  ufe  the  Michaelmas  after  the  winter  when  the 
firft  heap  was  formed. 

“  We  muff  now  fuppofe  the  clofe,  whofe  fwarth  is  to 
be  improved,  to  have  been  laid  down  even,  and  not  m 
ridges  ;  and  that  between  Michaelmas  and  Martinmas, 
the  fooner  after  the  former  the  better,  the  ground  is  to  be 
fo  moift,  as  to  admit  the  irons  of  the  fpiky  roller,  but  not 
the  horfes  feet ;  that  is,  the  irons  will  penetrate  three 
inches,  or  thereabouts,  and  the  horfes  feet  make  little  or 
no  impreflion.  Here,  then,  the  roller  muff  go  up  and 
down,  till  the  fwarth  and  ground  are  pretty  well  broken 
up:  this  being  done,  the  feeds  of  clover,  trefoil,  and  lye- 
grafs,  or  any  other  mixed  with  them,  muft  be  fow  n,  in  the 
ufual  way,  and  quantity  :  then  the  compoft  muft  be  fpread 
over  the  feed,  fo  as  to  cover  them,  and  a  common  bailey 
roller,  with  a  thorn  bufli  faftened  to  it,  muft  follow,  and 
the  ground  {hut  up,  left  cattle  fliould  do  harm,  by  tiead- 
ing  the  ground.  A  gentleman,  making  this  experiment, 
will  have  great  caufe  to  be  pleafed  with  what  he  has 
done;  and  will,  alfo,  fee  the  neceffity  of  laying  down 
his  ground  as  even  as  poffible  for  the  future,  that  he  may 
increafe  the  burden  of  his  grafs,  whenever  it  falls  fh  or  tof 
a  proper  quantity,  or  quality.”  Randall's  Semi- Virgihan 

Hufbandry ,  Append,  paye  i .  . 

We  have  added  the  figure  given  of  this  uieiul  m- 
ftrument  by  the  above  ingenious  gentleman,  on  Plate 

A  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufti- 
cum,  who  calls  himfelf  a  clay  farmer,  has  made  the fol¬ 
lowing  obfervations  on  the  ftrudture  and  utility  of  the  fpi  y 

roller.  .  . 

“  Give  me  leave,  fays  be,  to  communicate  to  mybro- 

ther  farmers,  a  molt  ufeful  implement  in  hufbandry,  which 
has  but  of  late  been  introduced  amongft  us.  It  is  fo  very 
efficacious,  and  its  powers  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  other 
inftruments  yet  contrived  for  the  reduction  of  ftrong  land, 
that,  I  think,  there  is  not  any  peffeli'or  of  fuch  ground 
(who  has  no  obie&ion  to  a  fine  feed  furrow)  that  will  be 

without  this  inftrument.  This  laft  autumn  it  has  been  of 

tne 
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the  greateft  utility.  For  whilft  the  neighbouring  farmers 
were  waiting  for  rain,  fo  that  they  might  with  their  own 
rolls  and  harrows  bring  their  land  to  that  degree  of  finenefs 
they  could  wifh  to  have  their  feed  fown  in  :  thofe  who  were 
pofiefTed  of  the  fpiky  roller,  (for  that  is  the  name  of  the 
implement  I  am  going  to  give  fome  faint  idea  of,  as  it  is 
impoflible  by  letter  to  make  any  body  more  fully  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it)  had  their  fallows  in  fuch  a  degree  of  finenefs, 
as  I  never  before  faw  that  kind  of  land  in  ;  and  had  finifh- 
ed  the  whole  of  their  fowing,  before  the  others  ever  thought 
of  taking  their  ploughs,  &c.  into  the  field. 

“  To  begin  then  with  the  beft  defeription  I  can  give 
of  the  moft  complete  I  have  yet  feen.  The  roller  is  of 
oak,  fix  feet  three  inches  long,  feventeen  inches  diameter, 
hooped  with  iron  at  each  end  ;  the  circumference  divided 
into  eighteen  equal  parts,  where  rows  of  iron  fpikes  are 
fet  (in  the  quincunx  order)  at  fix  inches  diftance,  one 
from  the  other,  in  the  rows :  fo  that  there  are  thirteen 
fpikes  in  one  row,  and  twelve  in  every  other  throughout 
the  circumference.  The  number  of  the  fpikes  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five.  They  are  to  proje£t  four  inches 
and  a  half  from  the  roller,  and  to  be  one  inch  by  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  fquare  at  that  part  of  the  fpike  next  the 
roll,  tapering  off  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  by  half  an 
inch  at  the  top  part.  The  whole  length  of  the  fpike, 
with  what  is  driven  into  the  wood,  will  be  about  nine 
inches  long.  And  I  would  advife  the  falling  fide  at  the 
end  of  each  fpike  to  have  a  flroke  or  two  with  the  ham¬ 
mer,  that  they  may  be  a  little  more  pointed  to  give  them 
greater  facility  in  penetrating  the  very  hard  clots  they 
are  defigned  to  break.  Every  fpike  will  weigh  about 
one  pound  and  a  quarter,  which  will  be  of  fufficient 
ftrength. 

“  The  frame  fhould  be  made  for  horfes  to  draw  a-breaft, 
or  with  a  pole  for  oxen.  For  by  the  horfes,  &c.  drawing 
double,  the  roll  is  more  eafily  turned  ;  and,  befides,  it  is 
likely  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  roller  from  going  over  the 
driver,  if  by  chance  he  fhould  fall.  That  it  may  with 
greater  eafe  and  conveniency  be  conveyed  from  field  to 
field,  or  to  any  diftance,  an  axis  is  fixed  upon  the  frame 
immediately  above  the  roll  with  wheels  ;  fo  that  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  frame,  the  wheels  take  up  the  roll,  and  away  you 
may  drive.  And,  when  you  have  brought  it  to  the  field, 
in  order  to  make  ufe  of  it,  by  turning  the  frame  back 
again,  you  let  down  the  roll,  and  then  the  wheels  are 
carried  by  the  roller. 

“  Since  making  of  the  above  defeription,  I  have  talked 
with  the  wheelwright,  who  tells  me,  he  could  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  manner  of  fixing  the  wheels,  by  making  them 
run  within  the  frame :  for  as  they  now  run  without,  it 
fets  the  wheels  at  fuch  a  diftance,  as  makes  it  difficult  to 
pafs  through  gates  made  only  the  common  width.  And 
likewife  fays,  that  great  care  muft  be  taken  in  fixing  that 
part  of  the  frame  which  the  gudgeons  of  the  rolls  run  in  : 
for  by  that  means  the  roll  will  be  let  down  with  greater 
eafe  ;  which  will  not  be  the' cafe,  if  regard  is  not  paid  to 
that  particular.  The  roller,  frame,  wheels,  &c.  are,  to¬ 
gether,  about  eleven  hundred  weight. 

“  If  your  land,  by  once  palling  over  it  with  the  rol¬ 
ler,  is  not  fo  fine  as  you  could  wifh  to  have  it,  let  a  large 
harrow  be  faftened  to  the  frame  of  the  roller,  which  will 
pull  up  the  remaining  clots,  and  thereby  give  the  roller  a 
better  chance  for  breaking  of  them  the  fecond  time  going 
over.  Four  able  horfes  are  equal  to  this  work.”  Mu - 
feuni  Rujlicum ,  voL  V.  page  372. 
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Thefe  obfervations  induced  the  inventor,  Mr.  Randall, 
to  fend  the  following  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum 
Rufticum. 

“  In  your  Mufeum  for  laft  December,  fays  he,  I  ob- 
ferve  my  name  mentioned  concerning  the  fpiky  roller. 
Without  making  any  comment  on  the  clay  farmer’s  di- 
menfions,  for  conftru£ting  this  implement  of  hufbandry, 
I  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  and  the  reft  of  your  readers,  that 
the  length  of  mine,  which  was  the  firft  I  ever  faw  or  heard 
of,  except  what  the  late  Mr.  Ellis  mentioned  to  fo  little 
purpofe,  was  feven  feet,  the  diameters  of  the  ends  eigh¬ 
teen  inches,  and  the  whole  cylinder  made  of  the  heart  of 
oak :  and  when  the  irons  were  burnt  in,  and  the  man 
feated  on  the  box  defigned  for  that  purpofe,  the  weight  of 
the  whole  was  about  a  ton.  But  you  will  think  it  ftrange,. 
that  the  blunt  end  of  the  irons  were  oppofed  to  the  clods,, 
and  run  more  taper,  till  they  came  to  the  furface  of  the 
cylinder,  into  which  the  irons  were  burnt,  and  inferted 
about  three  inches  :  which  was  their  length  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  roller,  and  which,  I  always  found,  very  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  crufh  the  hardeft  clod  that  ever  came  in  their  way. 
Had  I,  indeed,  attempted  to  go  on  the  ground,  when  the 
foil  was  not  perfe£tly  dry,  this  pofition  of  the  irons  would 
have  carried  the  clods  round  with  the  roller :  for  it  is  not 
its  province  to  fqueeze  but  crufh.  Nor  indeed  can  a  maa 
do  more  harm  to  his  ground,  than  going  upon  it,  when 
it  is  not  quite  dry,  with  a  roller,  conftru£ted  according  to 
the  clay  farmer’s  form  and  fize  of  the  irons  ;  or  by  that 
which  I  have  recommended.  I  am  fenfible  thofe  who 
conftru£l  the  roller,  according  to  the  clay  farmer’s  di- 
regions,  imagine,  that  by  inverting  the  fhape,  there  is 
lefs  danger  of  carrying  the  moift  clods  round  with  the 
roller  :  but,  I  muft  fay  again,  there  is  no  occafion  for 
this  precaution  :  for,  if  the  other  form  be  at  all  neceflary,, 
it  muft  be  in  the  moift  ftate  of  the  ground :  which  is  the 
only  reafon,  we  fhould  keep  the  roller  off  the  foil.  I  had 
the  irons  fixed  in  four  inches  afunder,  in  the  firft  row,, 
from  end  to  end.  The  fecond  row  began  juft  between 
the  firft  and  fecond  irons  of  the  firft  row.  The  third  row 
was  like  the  firft;  and  the  fourth  like  the  fecond.  Then; 
alternately  for  the  whole  furface  of  the  cylinder,  as  near, 
as  could  be,  the  irons  were  four  inches  afunder  in  each 
individual  row,  and  four  inches  from  row  to  row,  as  nearly 
as  the  furperficies  of  the  cylinder  would  permit.  I  do  not 
know  hew  to  convey  a  jufler  idea  to  your  readers  of  the: 
fhape  of  the  irons,  than  to  call  them  ox-harrow-teeth. 
For  when  I  fent  for  the  workman,  I  defired  him  to  make: 
fo  many  of  this  denomination,  fix  inches  in  length  ;  and 
burn  the  fmall  end  three  inches  into  the  wood:  he  went 
from  me,  as  perfectly  underftanding  what  I  meant 
brought  his  number  of  irons  ;  and  inferted  them  a  proper 
depth  into  the  cylinder.  If  fome  of  your  fouth-country 
readers  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  is  meant  by  ox- 
harrow  teeth,  they  will  be  pleafed  to  remember,  that  they 
are  irons  faftened  into  two  harrows,  which  are  drawn  by 
either  four  oxen  and  two  horfes,  or  fix  oxen  alone,  in 
very  ftiff  foils.  Now,  it  will  appear  to  you,  that  the  rol¬ 
ler  itfelf,  and  one  harrow,  will  require  at  leaft  four  able 
horfes,  according  to  the  clay  farmer’s  ftating  the  cafe : 
but  my  roller,  without  harrows,  always  flood  in  need  of 
three  llout  horfes,  which  the  man,  from  his  box,  always 
drove  a-breaft,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  turning  on 
the  land’s  ends.  But  were  If  to  have  two  ox-harrows, 
(which  would  only  extend  the  length  of  the  roller)  follow¬ 
ing  the  roller,  for  the  purpofe  of  tearing  up  clods,  in  or- 
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tier  to  be  cruflied,  on  going  a  fecond  time  over  the  fame, 
feven  feet  in  length,  I  fliould  be  obliged  to  have  a  much 
ftronger  team  than  lour  flout  horfes  ;  and,  theiefoie, 
muftbeg  leave  to  obferve,  for  this,  an  unanfweiable  rea- 
fon,  that  harrows  are  better  omitted  ;  as  they  always 
were,  by  my  people,  who  fet  in  with  their  ploughs,  and 
turned  up  the  foil  from  all  requifite  depths,  in  order  to 
have  it  crufhed  by  the  roller  going  twice  in  a  place. 

**  If  the  clay  farmer  will  not  take  it  amifs^  I  would  tell 
him,  that  wheels  to  the  roller  only  create  expence  and 
trouble.  For  I  do  not  remember  we  ever  had  any  difad- 
vantage  from  the  weight  of  them  in  my  four  rollers,  made 
for  near  a  thoufand  acres  of  land,  of  all  denominations  of 
foils,  ftiff  and  light :  for,  when  the  fellows  had  occafion 
to  convey  the  roller  from  one  inclofure  to  another,  and 
fometimes  over  the  hard  high  road,  I  never  heard,  or  ob- 
ferved,  there  was  the  leafl  difficulty  of  doing  it :  as  the 
irons  were  fo  flout,  as  not  to  receive  any  injury  in  the 
paffage,  otherwife  than  by  fridlion  ;  by  which  they  would 
be  indeed  in  time  fomewhat  impaired.  As  to  the  width  of 
the  gates,  I  think  there  was  never  any  floppage  ;  fince 
the  men,  when  they  found  the  paffage  rather  too  ftrait, 
could,  by  turning  the  horfes  heads,  eafily  incline  the  roller 
on  one  fide,  and  by  that  means  wriggle  it  in,  where  it 
was  too  long  for  entrance.  Let  who  will  be  the  father, 
or  grandfather  of  this  valuable  inflrument  of  hufbandry, 
I  had  reafon  to  be  extremely  well  pleafed  with  my  lucky 
hit,  in  conftrufting  it  from  Mr.  Ellis’s  barely  mentioning 
a  fpiky  roller :  though,  from  his  ufual  giddinefs,  he  gave 
bis  readers  no  more  than  the  name.  As  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  to  the  world,  to  keep  the  expence  of  this  inflru¬ 
ment  as  low  as  poffible,  I  ffiall  be  very  forry  to  hear  any 
more  of  wheels  ;  for  it  may  deter  farmers  fiom  ufing  it , 
and  without  their  hearty  concurrence,  all  will  be  only 
playing  at  farming.  Gentlemen  may  pleafe  themfelves  in 
every  variation  of  the  implements,  and  modes  of  culture  . 
but  without  the  affi fiance  of  thofe,  who  blefs  the  nation 
with  their  endlefs  toil,  a  thoufand  years  hence  will  be  as 

to-morrow.  ...... 

«  Befides  the  purpofes  already  mentioned,  this  roller 
mufl  undoubtedly  be  of  ufe  in  laying,  originally,  down 
lawns,  or  large  pieces  of  grafs  required  to  be  level. 
Mr.  Randal  only  mentions  the  refloring  fuch  when  de¬ 
praved  :  but  certainly  this  inflrument  mufl  be  extremely 
effe£lual  in  the  cafe  of  all  ftiff  lands,  for  the  producing  a 
good  face  in  the  firfl  forming  of  fine  pieces  of  grafs.  rl  he 
manner  of  doing  this,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  too  obvious  toper- 
fons  qualified  for  executing  fuch  work,  to  require  any  ex¬ 
planation  :  as  the  inflrument  may  be  ufed  concurrently  with 
any  of  the  common  methods  of  manuring  and  fowing 
grafs  feeds,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Randal’s  compofl,  &c.  they 
being  no  ways  particularly  neceffary  to  the  effects  of  the 
roller,  though  it  may  greatly  aid  them. 

a  This  roller  may  likewife  be  very  ufeful  in  preparing 
clay  for  the  making  canals  or  pieces  of  water.  For 
where,  as  fometimes  happens,  the  clay  grows  dry,  and  will 
not  admit  of  being  duly  tempered  for  ufe  without  great 
pains  in  breaking  it,  a  very  large  quantity  may  very  loon 
be  reduced  to  the  requifite  finenefs,  by  fpreading  it  on 
hard  ground  in  a  due  thicknefs,  and  paffing  this  roller 
n  few  times  over  it.  In  very  great  works,  much  trouble  and 
labour  may  be  fometimes  faved,  by  this  means,  where  fuch 
a  roller  is  at  hand  ;  and  the  clay  prepared  in  a  manner 
that  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  much  more  effectually. 
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“  It  is  certainly  an  inflrument,  which  no  farm,  where 
the  land  is  ftiff,  or  in  the  leaft  liable  to  clot,  fhould  want. 
For  befides  the  conftant  advantage  of  faving  labour,  and 
bringing  land  to  a  better  condition  for  any  kind  of  lowing 
than,  the  plough  and  harrow  with  any  affiftance  of  the 
work  of  hands  can  make  it,  in  favourable  feafons  and 
under  fuch  circumftances  as  Mr.  Randal  has  mentioned 
in  the  above  quotation,  the  lofs  of  the  whole  crop  by  an 
otherwife  unavoidable  delay  beyond  the  feed  time,  may  be 
with  certainty  prevented.” 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  inge¬ 
nious  account  of  the  ufes  of  this  inflrument,  which  we 
have  been  favoured  with  from  Mr.  John  Berington,  of 
Winfley,  near  Hereford. 

a  As  I  live,  fays  he,  in  a  clay  country,  and  had  been 
often  put  to  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  a  dry  unkind  fea- 
fon,  in  reducing  the  land  to  a  proper  tilth,  I  refolved  to 
make  trial  of  Mr.  Randal’s  fpiky  roller ;  but  apprehend¬ 
ing  great  flrefs  mufl  lie  upon  the  horfe  and  frame,  in  turn¬ 
ing  fuch,  as  well  as  tearing  up  the  ground,  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  I  had  feen  recommended  a  double  roller,  that  is, 
one  divided  in  two  parts.  It  is  very  probable  that  you 
have  it  already  in  defign  ;  if  not,  the  following  diredions 
I  imagine  may  fuffice. 

a  Let  the  ends  of  each  part  be  bound  with  narrow  but 
ftrong  bands  of  iron,  and  let  the  fpikes  at  the  ends  be 
placed  clofe  to  them  ;  let  each  part  have  a  feparate  frame, 
but  let  the  cheeks  in  which  the  inward  gudgeons  turn,  be 
made  of  iron  plates,  about  two  inches  wide  above,  and 
four  where  the  gudgeons  enter  ;  the  thicknefs,  a  common 
flat  bar  of  iron  ;  and  thefe  fixed,  in  any  firm  manner,  to 
two  cheeks  of  wood  reaching  down  juft  to  the  bands,  and 
of  fuch  a  thicknefs  at  bottom  as  not  to  interrupt  the  fpikes. 
Let  the  inward  gudgeons  be  made  with  quite  flat  heads, 
to  prevent  their  flipping  out  in  working  ;  and  this  brings 
the  two  ends  of  the  roller  near  together,  which  is  of 
fome  little  confequence,  as  the  fewer  clots  will  be  miffed 
in  working. 

a  Let  the  frames  be  joined  together  by  four  eyes,  like 
thofe  of  a  fmall  gate,  two  at  one  end  about  five  or  fix 
inches  apart  ;  the  two  at  the  end  of  the  other,  to  take 
place  juft  within  them  ;  an  iron  pin  through  all  four,  and 
keyed.  Let  the  trills  be  placed  juft  on  the  middle  of 
each  frame,  and  a  bar  of  wood  juft  behind  the  horfe  to 
ftrengthen  them  ;  the  bar  fawed  through  in  the  middle, 
and  joined  by  a  ftrong  flat  hinge  ;  one  fide  made  to  hafp 
upon  a  ftaple,  kept  down  with  a  wooden  clet.  rI  his  gives 
the  whole  proper  play  in  working  ;  and  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  it  will  be  found,  next  to  the  plough,  the  molt 
ufeful  inflrument  in  tillage,  not  only  in  reducing  a  ftiff 
foil,  but  with  a  buffi  at  its  tail,  as  Mr.  Randal  exprefl'es 
it,  will  cover  the  feed  when  fown  much  more  effectually, 
and  in  a  better  manner,  than  a  harrow,  as  it  turns  up  the 
earth  light  and  fine  behind  it ;  and  though  feemingly  un¬ 
wieldy,  will  turn  with  eafe,  and  may  be  worked  with  one, 
two,  or  three  horfes-  at  moft,  upon  any  land  that  is  of  a 
proper  drynefs  to  work  upon,  ot  which  x  cannot  well  for¬ 
bear  giving  you  an  inftance :  the  carter  that  was  to  drive 
it  exclaimed,  when  he  firft  faw  it,  that  it  would  kill  all 
his  horfes  :  fome  time  after,  as  he  was  ufing  it  upon  a 
piece  of  fallow,  a  fellow-fervant  wanted  a  horfe  for  fome 
ufe,  and  was  going  to  catch  one  ;  the  carter  called  to 
him,  and  told  him,  he  might  take  one  of  his,  having 
three,  as  he  could  do  very  well  with  two.  Now  I  believe 

you 
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you  will  allow,  that  if  it  could  fo  eafily  overcome  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  a  clown,  there  are  very  few  clods  that  will  be 
too  hard  for  it. 

“  The  fpikes  are  about  four  inches  without,  and  three 
within  the  wood  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  roller,  and  number 
of  fpikes,  I  think,  may  be  determined,  in  fome  meafure, 
by  the  nature  of  the  foil  it  is  to  work  upon.” 
SPINDLING,  running  to  feed. 

SPLENT,  a  hard  excreflence  growing  on  the  (hank 
bone  of  a  horfe. 

Some  horfes  are  more  fubjeCt  to  fplents  than  others  ; 
but  young  horfes  are  moft  liable  to  thefe  infirmities,  which 
often  wear  off,  and  difappear  of  themfelves.  Few  horfes 
put  out  fplents  after  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old,  un- 
lefs  they  meet  with  blows  or  accidents. 

A  fplent  that  arifes  in  the  middle  of  the  fhank  bone  is 
no  ways  dangerous  ;  but  thofe  that  arife  on  the  back  part 
of  this  bone,  when  they  grow  large  and  prefs  againft  the 
back  finew,  always  caul'e  lamenefs  or  ftifl'nefs,  by  rubbing 
againft  it ;  the  others,  except  they  are  fituated  near  the 
joints,  feldom  occafion  lamenefs. 

As  to  the  cure  of  fplents,  the  beft  way  is  not  to  meddle 
with  them,  unlefs  they  are  fo  large  as  to  disfigure  a  horfe, 
or  fo  fituated  as  to  endanger  his  going  lame. 

Splents  in  their  infancy,  and  on  their  firft  appearance, 
Ihould  be  well  bathed  with  vinegar,  or  old  verjuice  ; 
which,  by  ftrengtbening  the  fibres,  often  put  a  ftop  to 
their  growth  ;  for  the  membrane  covering  the  bone,  and 
not  the  bone  itfeif,  is  here  thickened  ;  and  in  fome  con- 
ftitutions  purging,  and  afterwards  diuretic  drinks,  will  be 
a  great  means  to  remove  the  humidity  and  moifture  about 
the  limbs,  which  is,  what  often  gives  rife  to  fuch  excref- 
fences. 

Various  are  the  remedies  preferibed  for  this  diforder  ; 
the  ufual  way  is  to  rub  the  fplent  with  a  round  ftick,  or 
the  handle  of  a  hammer,  till  it  is  almoft  raw,  and  then 
touch  it  with  oil  of  origanum.  Others  lay  on  a  pitch 
plaifter,  with  a  little  fublimate,  or  arfenic,  to  deftroy  the 
fubftance  :  fome  ufe  oil  of  vitriol  ;  fome  tin&ure  of 
cantharides  ;  all  which  methods  have  at  times  fucceeded ; 
only  they  are  apt  to  leave  a  lcar  with  the  lofs  of  hair. 
Thofe  applications  that  are  of  a  more  cauftic  nature  often 
do  more  hurt  than  good,  efpecially  when  the  fplent  is 
grown  very  hard,  as  they  produce  a  rottennefs,  which  keeps 
running  feveral  months  before  the  ulcer  can  be  healed, 
and  then  leaves  an  ugly  fear. 

Mild  blifters  often  repeated,  as  recommended  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  fpavin,  fhould  firft  be  tried  as  the  moft  eligible  me¬ 
thod,  and  will  generally  fucceed,  even  beyond  expe&a- 
tion :  but  if  they  fail,  and  the  fplent  be  near  the  knee  or 
joints,  you  mull  fire  and  blifter  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
the  bone-fpavin. 

Splents  on  the  back  part  of  the  fhank-bone,  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure,  by  reafon  of  the  back  finews  covering  them  ; 
the  beft  way  is  to  bore  the  fplent  in  feveral  places  with  an 
iron  not  very  hot ;  and  then  to  fire  in  the  common  way, 
not  making  the  lines  too  deep,  but  very  clofe  together. 

To  SPRAIN  Seeds,  fignifies,  to  throw  them  with  a 
fingle  motion  of  the  hand  at  a  certain  diftance  from  one 
another. 

SPRIG,  a  fmall  branch,  a  fpray. 

SPRING,  the  feafon  in  which  plants  veget2te. 

Spring  alfo  fignifies  a  fountain,  or  iil'ue  of  water  from 
the  earth.  See  the  articles  Draining,  and  Water. 


SPRING-WHEAT,  a  fpecies  of  wheat  fown  in  the 
fpring.  See  the  at ticle  Wheat. 

The  following  experiment  and  obfervations  on  the  com¬ 
parative  ripening  of  fpring  and  common  wheat  made  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  John  Wynne  Baker,  and  reported  by 
that  gentleman  to  the  Dublin  Society,  muft  not  be  omitted 
here. 

“  Some  little  time  after  receiving  the  inftruCtions  I 
was  honoured  with  from  the  fociety,  I  was  defired  by  the 
committee,  then  fitting,  to  fettle  the  premiums  for  the 
fucceeding  year,  to  make  a  comparative  experiment  be¬ 
tween  fpring  and  common  wheat. 

“  The  purpofe  of  this  experiment  was  to  diicover, 
whether  common  wheat  would  not  ripen  when  fown  late 
in  the  fpring,  as  well  as  fpring  wheat. 

“  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  March,  I 
fowed  two  perches  of  each  fort  of  wheat  in  my  garden,  in 
drills  three  feet  afunder,  at  the  rate  of  five  (tone  to  an 
acre.  I  had  but  two  pounds  of  fpring  wheat,  otherwife 
I  fhould  have  extended  the  experiment. 

“  The  common  wheat  came  up  well,  but  the  fpring 
wheat  came  up  very  thin  in  the  drills,  which,  for  iome 
time,  I  apprehended,  was  owing  to  fome  fault  in  the  feed ; 
but  the  cafe  was  otherwife,  as  appeared  afterwards  from  a 
fecond  fowing  in  another  place:  add  to  this,  that  in  a  few 
days  I  difeovered  mice  had  eaten  great  part  of  the  feed  ; 
however,  fome  little  of  it  efcaped,  and  planted  greatly,  as 
did  the  common  wheat. 

“Asa  fubftitute  for  the  horfe-hoe,  which  could  not  be 
introduced  in  thefe  fmall  experiments,  I  ufed  the  fpade, 
and  the  plants  grew  to  admiration. 

“  The  fatality,  which  attends  all  fmall  experiments  in 
the  corn  tribe,  followed  thefe :  for  I  was  obliged  to  cut 
the  fpring  wheat  before  it  was  ripe,  the  birds,  in  defiance 
of  all  protection,  having  devoured  moft  of  it ;  however,  it 
would  have  ripened  completely,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this 
aflertion,  I  have  a  few  ears,  which  I  felecled  from  the  reft, 
which  are  very  fine. 

“  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fpring  wheat  was 
more  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  birds  than  the  other,  as 
the  common  wheat  I  fowed  was  bearded,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  a  great,  though  not  a  perfect,  protection  to  it  from 
birds. 

“  The  common  wheat  met  with  a  diftemper  which  was 
quite  as  fatal  to  it,  as  the  mice  and  birds  were  to  the 
other :  this  was  the  ruft,  or  mildew.  Before  this  dil- 
eafe  came  upon  it,  it  was  as  fine  corn  as  ever  I  faw,  but 
it  never  ripened  ;  although  in  appearance  the  ears  were 
very  fine. 

“  This  difeafe  attacking  this  corn  and  fparing  the  other, 

I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  this  circumftance,  viz.  that 
this  was  very  thick  and  ftrong  ;  whereas  the  other  was 
very  thin,  from  the  accident  before-mentioned:  perhaps, 
had  it  been  as  thick,  it  might  have  (hared  the  fame  fate. 
So  that  I  think  thefe  experiments  are  not  by  any  means 
ccnclufive,  as  to  the  ripening  of  either  of  thefe  fpecies  of 
wheat,  when  fown  late  in  the  fpring. 

“  1  fowed  another  plot  of  ground,  as  was  before  men¬ 
tioned,  on  the  fourth  of  May  with  fpring  wheat,  which 
came  up  well,  grew  very  ftrong,  and  formed  very  fine  ears 
in  appearance,  but  never  ripened. 

“  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  I  fowed  an  acre  of 
very  good  ground  with  common  wheat,  which  I  ftceped 
before-hand  in  putrid  water  ;  it  came  up  in  eight  days,  but 
I  o  U  made 
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made  no  figure  till  June  ;  it  formed  fmall  ears,  but  pro¬ 
duced  no  grain  at  all. 

“  So  far  we  have  two  conclufive  experiments  that 
fpring  wheat  will  not  ripen  when  fown  in  the  beginning 
of  May  ;  and  that  common  wheat  will  not  ripen  when 
fown  the  latter  end  of  April. 

“  Notwithftanding  that  our  queftion  is  not  anfwered 
by  the  two  firft  experiments  ;  yet  the  difeafe  attending  the 
common  wheat  has  furnilhed  fome  obfervations  with  re- 
fped  to  the  mildew,  or  ruft,  upon  corn  and  other  plants, 
which  tend  principally  to  confirm  thofe  made  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Tillet,  diredlor  of  the  mint  at  Troys,  and 
i'eem  to  contradict  moft  of  our  Englifli  writers  on  this 
difeafe  ;  many  of  whom  feem  to  have  implicitly  followed 
others,  who,  I  am  afraid,  have  undertaken  to  account  for, 
and  furnilh  remedies  againft,  a  difeafe,  which  perhaps  they 
had  never  feen. 

“  Various  are  the  opinions,  and  many  of  them  contra¬ 
dictory  in  themfelves  :  but,  upon  the  whole,  candour 
obliges  me  to  own  myfelf  as  much  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  as,  I  find,  the 
many  writers  are,  who  have  thought  themfelves  perfeCt 
mailers  of  it.  Even  by  reading  fix  pompous  pages,  which 
I  have  gone  over  many  times,  I  fhould  fcarcely  know  the 
difeafe,  fo  faint  is  the  defcription  ;  but  it  will  ever  be 
known  by  the  greatelt  ftrangers  to  country  affairs  under  the 
French  name,  which  indeed  is  as  truly  defcriptive  as  it  is 
laconic,  by  them  it  is  called  rouille ,  or  ruft.  By  the  R.O- 
mans  it  feems  to  have  been  called  rubigo. 

“  I  lhall  omit  to  give  my  obfervations  upon  this  difeafe 
at  prefent,  as  it  would  oblige  me  to  quote  many  tedious 
paffages,  from  the  books  ;  and  where  there  is  a  contrariety 
of  opinions,  although  without  evidence  :  yet,  a  little  man, 
with  a  few  fads  only  to  fupport  a  new  theory,  would 
(land  a  chance  of  making  but  a  poor  figure. 

“  At  prefent  I  join  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Tibet,  and 
Mr.  Pveneaume  ;  who  feem  to  think  that  the  extravafated 
juices  of  the  plants,  operated  upon,  and  condenfed,  by 
the  acrimony  of  the  air,  I  ftiould  rather  fay  incrufted,  are 
the  occafion  of  it.  To  this  I  lhall  only  add,  that  I  am 
at  prefent  of  opinion,  that  the  lacerated  parts  of  the  plants 
giving  paffage  to,  or  rather  changing  the  courfe  of,  the 
juices  before-mentioned  (which  are  the  nutriment  and 
life  of  the  plants)  to  the  diminution,  and  lofs,  of  the 
vegetable  food  to  the  nobler  parts,  is  the  true  caufe  of  the 
plants  failing  in  their  produce  :  but,  I  repeat  it,  I  attempt 
not  here  to  account  how,  and  from  what  caufe,  thofe 
lacerations,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  bafis  of  the  difeaie, 
happen. 

“  The  comparative  experiment  between  fpring  and 
common  wheat,  I  think,  Ihoukl  be  repeated,  as  the  dif- 
covery  thereby  fought  for  tends  to  a  public  benefit  : 
but  it  ftiould  be  in  a  larger  way,  and  in  an  open  ex- 
pofure. 

“  A  circumftance  has  recurred  to  my  memory,  which 
had  efcaped  my  attention  from  the  time  it  happened,  till 
fince  I  entered  upon  this  fubje£l. 

“  Laft  fpring  a  poor  neighbour  of  mine  told  me  he  had 
loft  the  feafon  for  fowing  his  wheat,  for  want  of  money  to 
buy  feed,  but  that,  if  he  could  get  a  barrel  of  Poland 
wheat,  (as  he  called  it)  which  was  the  white  cone,  he 
would  then  fow  his  ground  :  accordingly  he  obtained  the 
feed,  and  did  fow  it ;  but  I  underftand,  upon  enquiry, 
that  it  produced  not  a  good  crop.  He  fowed  it  fome  time 
about  the  beginning  of  February. 


“  And  yet  I  am  informed  there  is  a  gentleman  in  Scot¬ 
land,  who  makes  it  his  conftant  pra£lice  to  fow  his  wheat 
in  the  fpring  by  choice  :  and  that  he  intends  to  publilh  a 
recommendation  of  that  practice. 

u  The  Jateft  I  ever  fowed  any  with  fuccefs  was  the  3Cth 
of  December  ;  but  that  was  only  a  fmall  experiment.” 
SPROUT-HILL.  See  the  article  Ant-Hill. 

SPRIT,  a  fhoot  or  fprout. 

SPUR.,  a  diftemper  which  frequently  attacks  rye,  and 
fometimes  dees  damage  likewife  to  wheat.  The  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  it. 

“  i.  The  grains  which  have  the  fpur  are  thicker  and 
longer  than  the  found  ones,  and  generally  project  beyond 
their  hulks,  appearing  fometimes  ftrait  and  fometimes 
more  or  lefs  crooked. 

“  2.  Their  outfides  are  brown  Or  black  ;  their  furface 
is  rough  ;  and  one  may  frequently  perceive  in  them  three 
furrows,  which  run  from  end  to  end.  Their  outward  end 
is  always  thicker  than  that  which  flicks  to  the  chaff,  and 
that  moft  fwollen  end  is  fometimes  fplit  into  two  or  three 
parts.  It  is  not  unufual  to  find  on  their  lurface  cavities 
which  feem  to  have  been  made  by  infedls. 

“  3.  When  a  fpurred  grain  is  broken,  one  perceives  in 
the  middle  or  centre  of  it  a  pretty  white  flour,  covered  with 
another  flour,  which  is  redifh  or  brown.  Though  this 
vitiated  flour  has  fome  confiftency,  it  may  neverthelefs  be 
crumbled  between  one’s  fingers.  M.  Aimen  has  indeed 
fometimes  found  this  powder  almoft  as  black  as  that  of 
fmutty  wheat. 

“  4.  Thefe  grains,  when  put  into  water,  fwim  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  fink  to  the  bottom.  If  chewed,  they 
leave  a  bitter  relilh  on  the  tongue. 

“  5.  The  chaff  appears  found,  though  what  is  out- 
raoft  is  fomewhat  browner  than  when  the  ears  are  found. 

“  6.  All  the  grains  of  the  fame  ear  are  not  ever  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  fpur. 

“  7.  The  grains  which  have  this  diftemper  flick  lefs  to 
the  ftalks  than  found  grains  do. 

u  8.  M.  Aimen  imputes  this  diftemper  to  the  grains 
not  being  impregnated  ;  and  affures  us  that  he  has  not  ever 
found  a  germe  in  grains  which  had  the  fpur.  The  fame 
obferver  has  collected,  in  a  memoir  which  he  has  fent  me, 
feveral  reflections  and  microfcopical  obfervations  ;  but  I 
pafs  over  in  filence  fuch  refearches  as  are  more  curious  than 
ufeful. 

“  9.  I  lhall  not  Hop  to  refute  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
have  pretended  that  fogs,  dews,  rain,  the  moilture  of  the 
earth,  may  give  this  diftemper  to  rye..  But  I  cannot  help 
faying  thatM.  Tillet  thinks,  as  does  alfoM.  Aimen,  that 
other  plants,  befides  rye,  are  fubje£t  to  the  fpur.  M.» 
Tillet  has  feen,  and  M.  Delu  has  {hewn  me,  grains  ol 
wheat  which  had  the  fpur.  The  fpur  ought  therefore  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  uftilago  or  burnt  grain  :  they 
are  two  different  diftempers  :  and  what  feems  Hill  more  to 
eftablifh  this  difference,  is,  that  M.  "Fillet’s  experiments 
prove  that  the  powder  of  the  fpurred  grains  is  not  conta¬ 
gious  like  that  of  the  carious  or  burnt. 

“  M.  Tillet  is  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  fpur 
is  occafioned  by  the  fling  or  bite  of  an  infe<St,  which  turns 
the  rye  into  a  kind  of  gall  ;  and  he  fufpe£ls  a  fmall  cater-, 
pillar  of  being  the  caufe  of  this  mifehief.  But  neither  he 
nor  I  dare  to  fpeak  affirmatively  on  this  point. 

“  Dodard,  Longius,  Fagon,  Delahire,  Noel,  and, 
lately,  M.  Salerne,  give  particular  accounts  of  the  difeafes 
with  which  numbers  of  people  have  been  feized  in  fome 
I  years, 
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years,  owing  to  their  having  lived  upon  bread  in  which 
there  was  much  rye  affe£led  with  this  diftemper. 

“  As  molt  of  the  diftempered  grains  are  much  bigger 
than  the  found  ones,  it  is  eafy  to  feparate  the  greatefl  part 
of  them  by  fifting.  It  is  what  the  peafantsof  Sologne  do, 
when  corn  is  not  dear  ;  but  in  times  of  great  fcarcity  or 
dearth,  they  are  loth  to  lofe  fo  much  grain:  and  then  it  is 
that  they  arc  attacked  with  a  dry  gangrene,  which  morti¬ 
fies  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  fo  that  they  fall  off, 
nlmoft  without  caufing  any  pain,  and  without  any  hemor¬ 
rhage.  The  Hotel-Dieu  at  Orleans  had  had  many  of  thcfe 
miferable  objects,  who  had  not  any  thing  more  remaining 
than  the  bare  trunk  of  the  body,  and  yet  lived  in  that 
condition  feveral  days. 

“As  it  is  not  in  every  year  that  the  fpur  in  rye  produces 
thefe  dreadful  accidents,  Langius  is  of  opinion  that  there 
may  be  two  kinds  of  this  diflemper  ;  one  which  is  not 
hurtful,  and  the  other  which  occafions  the  gangrene  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of.  It  is  however  probable  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  fpur,  and  that  it  does  not  hurt,  firft, 
when  fufficient  care  is  taken  in  fifting  the  grain  ;  and, 
fecondly,  when  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  corn  is  diftem¬ 
pered.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  fpur  lofes  its  bad  quality 
after  the  grain  has  been  kept  a  certain  time :  in  which 
cafe,  the  reafon  why  fome  peafants  are  attacked  with  the 
gangrene  in  years  of  dearth  may  be,  that  they  confume 
their  crop  as  foon  as  the  harvefl  is  over.”  Duhamei’s  Cul¬ 
ture  des  Terres. 

SPURRE-WAY,  a  horfe-way  through  inclofed  lands, 
and  free  to  any  one  to  ride  in  by  right  ofcuflom. 

•  SPURREY,  the  name  of  a  weed  common  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  feldom  rifes  above  fix  inches  in 
height,  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  July,  ripens  its  feeds 
in  Augufl,  and  is  an  annual  plant. 

The  bed:  method  of  exterminating  this  weed  is  by  fum- 
mer  fallows,  and  cutting  it  down  before  it  can  fcatter  its 
feeds,  which  are  very  fmall. 

They  cultivate  two  lpecies  of  this  plant  in  Holland  and 
Flanders  for  the  winter  food  of  cattle,  when  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  grafs.  It  is  faid  to  enrich  the  milk  of  cows  fo 
as  to  make  it  afford  excellent  butter ;  and  the  mutton  fed 
on  it  is  preferable  to  that  fed  on  turnips.  Hens  alfo  eat 
this  plant  greedily,  and  it  is  commonly  thought  to  make 
them  lav  an  extraordinary  number  of  eggs. 

Though  this  plant  cannot,  from  the  lowncfs  of  its 
growth,  afford  a  very  great  quantity  of  fodder,  yet  as  it 
will  grow  on  the  poorcfl  land,  where  no  other  grais  will 
thrive  fo  well,  it  may  be  cultivated  to  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  in  many  places ;  and  by  feeding  it  oil  the  ground, 
the  dung  of  the  cattle  will  improve  the  land. 

The  farmers  in  the  low-countries  commonly  fow  it 
twice  a  year;  the  firfl  time  in  April  or  May,  to  be  in 
flower  in  June  or  July  ;  and  the  tecond  time  alter  their 
rye-harveft,  to  ferve  their  cattle  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  The  ufual  allowance  with  them  is  about  twelve 
pounds  of  feed  to  an  acre. 

STABBING  of  cattle.  See  the  article  HoVEN. 

STABLE,,  a  place  or  houfe  for  horfes,  &c.  furnifhed 
with  flails  and  proper  apartments  to  contain  their  food, 
Sec. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  health  of  a  horfe  than  the 
having  a  good  and  wholefome  ftable.  rIhe  fituation  of  a 
liable  fhould  always  be  in  a  good  air,  and  on  a  firm,  dry, 
and  hard  ground,  that  in  winter  the  horfe  may  go  out  and 
come  in  clean.  It  fhould  always  be  built  fomewhat  on  an 
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afeent,  that  the  urine  and  other  foulnefles  may  beeafily 
conveyed  away  by  means  of  trenches  or  finks  for  that 
purpofe.  As  there  is  no  animal  that  delights  more  in 
cleanlinefs  than  the  horfe,  or  that  more  abominates  bad 
find  Is,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  there  be  no  hcn-rcoft, 
hog-ftie,  or  neceffary-houfe,  near  the  place  where  the 
ftable  is  to  be  built ;  for  the  {wallowing  of  feathers,  which 
is  very  apt  to  happen,  when  hen-roofts  are  near,  often 
proves  mortal  to  horfes  ;  and  the  fleams  of  a  bog-houfe, 
or  hog’s-dung,  will  breed  many  diftempers.  The  walls 
of  a  ftable,  which  ought  to  be  of  brick  rather  than  ftone, 
fhould  be  made  of  a  moderate  thicknefs,  two  bricks,  or  a 
brick  and  a  half  at  leaft,  for  the  fake  of  warmth  in  the 
winter,  and  to  keep  out  the  heat  in  the  fummer.  The 
windows  fhould  be  made  on  the  eaft  and  north  fide  of  the 
building,  that  the  north  wind  may  be  let  in  to  cool  the 
ftables  In  the  fummer,  and  the  rifing  fun  all  the  year 
round,  efpecially  in  winter.  The  windows  fhould  either 
befafhed,  or  have  large  cafements,  for  the  fake  of  letting 
in  air  enough  ;  and  there  fhould  always  be  dole  wooden 
(butters,  that  the  light  may  be  fhut  out  at  pleafure,  by 
which  means  the  horfe  may  be  made  to  fleep  in  the  day  as 
well  as  in  the  night,  when  it  is  judged  proper  he  fhould 
do  fo.  Many  pave  the  whole  ftable  with  ftone,  but  that 
part  which  the  horfe  is  to  lie  on  fhould  be  boarded  with 
oak  planks,  which  fhould  be  laid  as  even  as  poftible,  and 
crofs-wife  rather  than  length-wife  ;  and  there  fhould  be 
feveral  holes  bored  through  them  to  receive  the  urine,  and 
carry  it  off  underneath  the  floor  into  one  common  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  the  ground  behind  {honld  be  raifed  to  a  level  with 
the  planks,  and  it  fhould  be  paved  with  fmall  pebbles. 
There  are  two  rings  to  be  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  flail, 
for  thehorfe’s  halter  to  run  through,  and  a  logger  is  to  be 
fixed  to  the  end  of  this  fufficient  to  poife  it  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  but  not  fo  heavy  as  to  tire  the  horfe,  or  to  hinder 
him  from  eating  ;  the  beft  place  for  him  to  eat  his  corn  in 
is  a  drawer  or  locker,  made  in  the  wainfeot  partition, 
which  need  not  be  large,  fo  that  it  may  be  taken,  out  at 
pleafure  to  clean  it,  by  which  means  the  common  dirtinefs 
of  a  fixed  manger  may  be  avoided.  Many  people  are 
again  ft  having  a  rack  in  their  ftables  ;  they  give  the  horfe 
his  hay  fprinkled  upon  his  litter,  and  if  they  think  he  treads 
it  too  much,  they  only  mil  up  three  or  four  boards,  by  way 
of  a  trough,  to  give  it  to  him  in  :  the  reafon  of  this  is, 
that  the  continual  luting  up  of  the  head  to  feed  out  of  the 
rack,  is  an  unnatural  pofture  for  a  horfe,  who  was  in¬ 
tended  to  take  his  food  up  from  the  ground,  and  makes 
him,  as  they  exprefs  it,  withy-cragged.  "When  there  is 
ftable- room  enough,  partitions  are  to  be  made  for  feveral 
horfes  to  {land  in:  thefe  fhould  always  allow  room  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  horfe  to  turn  about  and  lie  down  conveniently, 
and  they  fhould  be  boarded  up  fo  high  towards  the  head, 
that  the  horfes  placed  in  feparate  flails  may  not  be  able  to 
fmeir  at  one  another,  nor  moleft  each  other  any  way. 
One  of  thefe  flails  ought  to  be  covered  in,  and  made  con¬ 
venient  for  the  groom  to  lie  in,  in  cafe  of  a  match,  or  tnc 
ficknefs  of  a  horfe.  Behind  the  horfes  there  fhould  be  a 
row  of  pegs,  to  hang  up  faddles,  bridles,  and  other  uten- 
fils;.  and  fome  {helves  for  the  brufhes,  pots  of  ointment, 
&c.  The  other  requifitesTor  a  ftable  are  a  dung-yard,  a 
pump,  and  a  conduit. 

STACK,  a  large  quantity  of  ccrn,  hay,  ftraw,  $rc. 
regularly  piled  up,  and  generally  thatched  to  defend  ihe 
contents  from  the  weather. 

It  is  very  common,  in  order  to  preferve  cent  in  the  ftraw, 
3  U  2  -  \  w 
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to  make  it  up  into  flacks,  by  which  means  they  often  meet 
with  very  great  Ioffes  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  ground, 
which  commonly  rets  and  fpoils  it,  fometimes  near  a  yard 
thick  ;  and  by  rats  and  mice,  and  other  vermin  that  breed 
in  the  flack,  which  eat  and  devour  a  great  part  thereof. 
rlo  prevent  both  thefe  inconveniencies,  where  timber  is 
plentiful,  they  fet  four,  or  fix,  or  more  poils  into  the 
ground,  according  to  the  bignefs  that  they  defign  the 
flack,  granary,  or  barn  that  the  corn  is  to  be  laid  in  :  on 
thefe  polls  they  lay  what  is  the  ground-plats  of  other 
build  ings,  upon  which  they  make  a  floor,  or  lay  pieces 
acrofs  to  fupport  the  flack  :  and  if  they  make  a  barn  or 
granary  of  it  they,  ere6l  fides  and  a  roof  upon  it  ;  but  if 
only  a  flack,  they  cover  it  with  thatch,  and  the  polls  that 
fupport  it  is,  by  fome  perfons,  covered  round  with  tin  near 
the  top,  for  about  a  foot  or  fo  in  breadth,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mice  and  rats  getting  up.  But  as  tin  is  apt  to 
rufl,  and  fo  to  lofe  its  fmoothnefs,  it  will  not  anfwer  the 
defign  long;  therefore  the  better  to  prevent  their  getting 
up,  is  to  cover  them  with  Dutch  tile,  which  will  always 
keep  fmooth.  But  in  Hampfhire  and  other  counties 
where  they  have  plenty  of  flone,  they  make  their  fup- 
porters  of  two  Hones,  which  is  the  befl  way. 

The  lower  flone  is  about  three  feet  high,  two  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top  ;  over  this  they  lay  ano¬ 
ther  flone,  of  about  a  yard  fquare  :  fome  make  it  of  a 
round  form,  which  is  the  befl.  This  prevents  not  only 
the  mice  and  rats  from  climbing  up,  but  alfo  the  damp¬ 
nefs  of  the  ground  :  and  this  way  you  may  keep  corn  as 
long  as  you  will,  without  much  inconvenience  or  lofs, 
except  what  it  lofeth  in  the  firfl  year’s  fhrinking,  and  lofs 
of  weight,  which  is  very  inconfiderable.  Only  you  mull 
obferve,  that  what  corn  you  flack  mull  be  bound  up  in 
fheaves,  that  fo  the  ears  of  the  corn  may  be  turned  in¬ 
ward,  and  the  ftraw-ends  out,  which  will  fave  the  corn 
from  pigeons,  crows,  and  other  fowls,  and  likewife  from 
the  rain  that  beats  on  the  fides.  If  your  flack  be  of 
wheat,  you  may  lay  oats  or  other  coarfe  grain  on  the  top 
of  it,  under  the  thatch,  the  greatefl  danger  of  wet  being 
from  the  top,  if  any  of  the  thatch  fhould  blow  off.  And 
if  you  fufpedh  any  rats  or  mice  have  got  into  the  flack, 
greafe  a  flick  and  thru  ft  it  into  it  ;  and  if  there  be  any, 
they  will  gnaw  the  flick.  The  chief  inconvenience  that 
attends  this  way  of  keeping  of  corn,  is  its  bulkinefs,  and 
the  farmer’s  wanting  of  his  llraw  to  make  dung  with,  and 
the  chaff  to  give  his  cattle,  &c.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry^ 
vol.  II.  pag.  14 1. 

Stack  of  Wood ,  a  pile  of  wood  three  feet  long,  as 
many  broad,  and  twelve  feet  high. 

S  LADLE,  the  bottom  of  a  corn  mow,  or  hay-flack. 
It  alfo  figmfies  a  tree  fuffered  to  grow  for  coarfe  and  com¬ 
mon  ufes,  as  polls  or  rails. 

STAG-EVIL.  See  the  article  Staggers. 

STAGGERS,  a  difeafe  incident  to  horfes  :  a  kind  of 
apoplexy. 

Farriers  generally  include  all  diftempers  of  the  head, 
under  two  general  denominations,  viz.  flaggers,  and 
convulfions,  wherein  they  always  fuppofe  the  head  pri¬ 
marily  affedhed.  But  in  treating  thefe  diforders,  we 
fhall  diftinguifh  between  thofe  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
head,  as  having  their  fource  originally  thence,  and  thofe 
that  are  only  concomitants  of  fome  other  difeafe,  where 
the  head  is  affe£led  fecondarily  by  confent  of  nerves,  the 
fource  of  this  diforder  being  in  the  ftomach,  bowels,  &c. 
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By  this  method  wc  fhall  avoid  many  blunders,  which  would 
otherwffe  arife  in  practice,  for  want  of  knowing  the  true 
feat  of  the  diforder. 

In  an  apoplexy  a  horfe  drops  down  fuddenly,  without 
other  fenfe  or  motion  than  a  working  at  his  flanks. 

The  previous  fymptoms  are  drowfinefs,  watry  eyes, 
fomewhat  full  and  inflamed  ;  a  difpofition  to  reel,  feeble- 
nefs,  a  bad  appetite;  the  head  almoft  conftantly  hanging, 
or  refting  on  the  manger  ;  fometimes  with  little  or  no 
fever,  andfcarce  any  alteration  in  the  dung  or  urine:  the 
horfe  is  fometimes  difpofed  to  rear  up,  and  apt  to  fall 
back  when  handled  about  the  head,  which  is  often  the 
cafe  with  young  horfes,  to  which  it  does  not  prove  fud¬ 
denly  mortal,  but  with  proper  help  they  may  fometimes 
recover.  If  the  apoplexy  proceeds  from  wounds,  or 
blows  on  the  head,  or  matter  on  the  brain,  befides  the 
above  fymptoms,  the  horfe  will  be  frantick  by  fits,  efpe- 
cially  after  his  feeds,  fo  as  to  ftart  and  fly  at  every  thing. 
Thefe  cafes  feldom  admit  of  a  perfe£l  recovery  ;  and  when 
horfes  fall  down  fuddenly,  and  work  violently  at  their 
flanks,  without  any  ability  to  rife  after  a  plentiful  bleed¬ 
ing,  they  feldom  recover. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  empty  the  veffels  as  fpeedily 
as  poflible,  by  ftriking  the  veins  in  feveral  parts  at  once, 
bleeding  to  four  or  five  quarts,  and  to  raife  up  the  horfe’s- 
head  and  fhoulders,  fupporting  them  with  plenty  of 
ft  raw.  If  he  furvives  the  fit,  cut  feveral  rowels  ;  give 
him  night  and  morning,  glyfters  prepared  with  a  ftrong 
deco£lion  of  fenna  and  fait,  or  the  purging  glyfter ; 
blow  once  a  day  up  his  noftrils  a  dram  of  powder  of. 
afarabacca,  which  will  promote  a  great  difeharge,  after¬ 
wards  two  or  three  aloetic  purges  fhould  be  given  -r 
and  to  fecure  him  from  a  relapfe,  by  attenuating  and  thin¬ 
ning  his  blood,  give  him  an  ounce  of  equal  parts  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  crocus  metallorum  for  a  month  ;  or  which  is 
preferable,  the  fame  quantity  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and 
gum  guaiacum. 

If  the  fit  proceeds  only  from  fullnefs  of  blood,  high- 
feeding,  and  want  of  fuflicient  exercife,  or  a  fizy  blood', 
(which  is  often  the  cafe  with  young  horfes,  who  though 
they  reel,  flagger,  and  fometimes  fuddenly  fall  down,  yet 
are  eafily  cured  by  the  above  method)  an  opening  diet 
with  fealded  bran  and  barley  will  be  neceffary  for  fome 
time;  and  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities. 

As  to  the  other  diforders  of  the  head,,  fuch  as  lethargy, 
or  fleeping  evil,  epilepfy,  or  falling  ficknefs,  vertigo, 
frenzy,  and  madnefs,  convulfions,  and  paralytical  difor-- 
ders,  as  they  are  moft  of  them  to  be  treated  as  the  apo-.. 
plexy  and  epilepfy,  by  bleeding  and  evacuations,  with  the. 
alteratives  there  diredled,  we  fhall  wave  treating  on  them 
feparately,  but  mention  fome  particular  rules  to  diftinguifh- 
them,  according  to  the  plan  we  laid  down,  and  then  offer, 
fome  general  remedies. for  the  feveral  purpofes. . 

Thus  in  order  to  diftinguifh  epileptic  diforders  and  con-, 
vulfions  (which  are  often  occafioned  by  worms,  bots,  and 
ulcerations  of  the  ftomach,  bowels  and  midriff)  from  thofe 
which  arife  from  original  caufes  in  the  head  only,  we  fhall 
deferibe  the  fymptoms  which  diftinguifh  them  from  each 
other;  by  which  means  we  fhall  be  able  to  avoid  any  mif- 
take  in  the  application  of  the  remedy :  and  as, epileptic  dif¬ 
orders  have  by  ignorant  farriers  been  miftaken  for  the 
gripes,  we  fhall-  alfo  diftinguifh  thefe  diforders.  by  the 
fymptems. 


In 
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In  an  epilepfy,  or  falling  ficknefs,  the  laorfe  iceis  and 
flaggers,  his  eyes  are  fixed  in  his  head,  he  has  no  fenfe  of 
what  he  is  doing,  he  Hales  and  dungs  infenfibly,  he  runs 
round  and  falls  fuddenly  ;  fometimes  he  is  immoveable, 
with  his  legs  ftretched  out,  as  if  he  was  dead,  except  only 
a  quick  motion  of  his  heart  and  lungs,  which  caufes  a  vio¬ 
lent  working  of  his  flanks:  fometimes  he  has  involuntary 
motions,  and  (baking of  his  limbs,  fo  ftrong,  that  he  has  not 
only  beat  and  fpurned  his  litter,  but  the  pavement  with  it; 
and  with  thefe  alternate  fymptoms  a  horfe  has  continued 
more  than  three  hours,  and  then  has  as  furprizingly  re¬ 
covered  ;  at  the  going  off  of  the  fit,  he  generally  foams 
at  the  mouth,  the  foam  being  white  and  dry,  like  what 
comes  from  a  healthful  horfe  when  he  champs  on  the 

bl  But  in  all  kinds  of  gripes,  whether  they  proceed  from 
diforders  in  the  guts,  or  retention  of  urine,  a  horfe  is 
often  up  and  down,  rolls  and  tumbles  about,  and  when 
he  goes  to  lie  down  generally  makes  feveral  motions  with 
great  feeming  carefulnefs,  which  ffiews  he  has  a  fenfe  of 
his  pain,  and  if  he  lays  ftretched  out  for  any  time,  it  is 

generally  but  for  a  fhort  fpace. 

Epilepfies  and  convulfions  may  arife  from  blows  on  the 
head,  too  violent  exercife,  and  hard  {training;  and  from  a 
fullnefs  of  blood,  or  impoverifhed  blood,  and  forfeits  ; 
which  are  fome  of  the  caufes  that  denote  the  original 

diforder.  t 

But  the  head  may  alfo  be  affixed  by  fympathy  of  nerves ; 
for  exceftive  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body  will  excite  con¬ 
vulfions,  efpecially  if  the  nerves  and  tendinous  parts  are 
affe&ed,  as  by  wounds,  pun&ures,  and  bruifes  exter¬ 
nally  ;  and  by  ulcers,  gatherings  of  matter,  and  by  bots 
and  worms,  wounding  and  vellieating  thenervous  parts  in¬ 
ternally  ;  long  coftivenefs  has  fometimes  alfo  occafioned 
thefe  diforders.  In  all  foch  cafes,  the  original  caufe  mull 

principally  be  attended  to.  . 

In  lethargic  diforders  the  horfe  generally  refts  his  head 
with  his  mouth  in  the  manger,  and  his  pole  often  reclined 
to  one  fide  ;  he  will  fhew  an  inclination  to  eat,  but  gene¬ 
rally  falls  afleep  with  his  food  in  his  mouth,  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  fwallows  it  whole,  without  chewing:  emollient 
glyfters  are  extremely  neceflary  in  this  cafe,  with  the  ner¬ 
vous  balls  recommended  for  the  flaggers,  and  convulfions: 
ftrong  purges  are  not  requifite,  nor  muft  you  bleed  in  too 
large  quantities,  unlefs  the  horfe  be  young  and  lufty.  In 
old  horfes  rowels  and  large  evacuations  are  improper,  but 
volatiles  of  all  kinds  are  of  ufe,  when  they  can  be  af¬ 
forded  ;  an  alterative  purge  may  be  given  and  repeated  on 
hjs  amendment. 

This  diftemper  is  to  be  cured  by  thefe  means,  if  the 
horfe  is  not  old  and  paft  his  vigour.  It  is  a  good  fign  if 
he  has  a  tolerable  appetite,  and  drinks  freely  without  llab- 
bering,  and  if  he  lies  down,  and  rifes  up  carefully,  though 

it  be  but  feldom.  ... 

But  :f  a  lethargic  horfe  does  not  lie  down,  if  he  is  al¬ 
together  ftupid  and  carelefs,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any 
thing  that  comes  near  him  ;  if  he  dungs  and  ftales  feldom, 
and  even  while  he  fleeps  and  dozes,  it  is  a  bad  fign  :  if 
he  runs  at  the  nofe  thick  white  matter,  it  may  relieve 
him,  but  if  a  vifcid  gleet  that  flicks  to  his  noftrils  like 
glue,  which  increafing,  turns  to  a  profufe  running  of 
ropy,  redifh  and  greenifh  matter,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of 
great  decay  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  will  prove  deadly. 

Young  horfes  from  four  to  fix  years,  are  very  fobjecl  to 
convulfions,  from  bots  in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  large  coach- 
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breed  more  than  the  faddle  :  they  are  feized  without  any 
previous  notice,  and  if  bots  and  worms  are  difcovered  in 
their  dung,  the  caufe  feems  to  be  out  of  doubt,  more 
efpecially  if  they  have  lately  come  out  of  a  dealer’s  hands. 

When  this  convulfion  proceeds  from  a  diftemperature 
of  the  midriff,  or  any  of  the  principal  bowels,  it  is  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  bots  and  vermin,  by  previous  fymptoms : 
the  horfe  falls  oft'  his  ftomach  ;  and  grows  gradually  weak, 
feeble,  and  difpirited  in  his  work ;  and  turns  fhort- 
breathed  with  the  leaft  exercife. 

The  lively  defcription  of  that  univerfal  cramp  or  con¬ 
vulfion,  called  by  fome  the  flag-evil,  which  feizes  all  the 
muffles  of  the  body  at  once,  and  locks  up  the  jaws,  fo 
that  it  is  impoflible  almoft  to  force  them  open,  we  fhall 
give  in  Mr.  Gibfon’s  own  words  ;  who  fays,  As  foon 
as  the  horfe  is  feized,  his  head  is  raffed  with  his  nofe 
towards  the  rack,  his  ears  pricked  up,  and  hjs  tail  cocked, 
looking  with  eagerqefs  as  an  hungry  horfe  when  hay 
is  put  down  to  him,,  or  like  a  high-fpirited  hqrfe  when  he 
is  put  upon  his  mettle ;  infomuch  that  thofe  who  are  ftran-- 
gers  to  foch  things,  when  they  fee  a  horfe  (land  in  this 
manner,  will  fcarce  believe  any  thing  of  confequence  ails 
him  but  they  are  foon  convinced,  when  they  fee  other 
fymptoms  come  on  apace,  and  that  his  neck  grows  ftiff, 
cramped,  and  almoft  immoveable  ;  and  if  a  horfe  in  this 
condition  lives  a  few  days,  feveral  knots  will  arife  on  the 
tendinous  parts  thereof,  and  all  the  muffles  both  before  and. 
behind,  will  be  fo  much  pulled  and  cramped,  and  fo 
ftretched,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  was  nailed,  to  the  pave¬ 
ment,  with  his  legs  ftiff,.  wide  and  ftradling,  his  fkin  is- 
drawn  fo  tight  on  all  parts  of  the  body  that  it  is  almoft  im¬ 
poflible  to  move  it ;  and  if  trial  be  made  to  make  him 
walk,  he  is  ready  to  fall  at  every  ftep,  unlefs  he  be  care¬ 
fully  fopported  ;  his  eyes  are  fo  fixed  with  the  inadlion  of 
the  muffles,  as  gives  him  a  deadnefs  in  his  looks  ;  he 
fnorts  and  fneezes  often,  pants  continually  with  fhortnefs 
of  breath  :  and  this  fymptom  increafes  continually  till  he 
drops  down  dead  ;  which  generally  happens  in  a  fevy  days, 
unlefs  fome  fodden  and  very  effectual  turn  can  be  given  to . 
the  diftemper. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  horfe  ftiould  firftbe  bled  plentifully, 
unlefs  he  is  low  in  flefh,  old,  or  lately  come  off  any  hard . 
Continued  duty,  then  you  muft  be  more  fparing  of  his  blood ; 
afterwards  give  the  following  ball : 

Take  affa  fcetida  half  an  ounces  Ruflia  caftor  pow¬ 
dered,  two  drams;  valerian  root  powdered,  one 
ounce  ;  make  into  a  ball  with .  honey  and  oil  of. 
amber. 

This  ball  may  be  given  twice  a  day  at  firft  ;  and  then- 
once,  waflied  down  with  a  deco£lion  of  mifletoe,  or  va¬ 
lerian,  fweetened  with  liquorice  or  honey  :  an  ounce  of 
afla  fcetida  may  be  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  ftrong  coarfe  linnen- 
rag,  and  put  behind  his  grinders  to  champ  on. 

The  laxative  purges  and  emollient  glyfters  ftiould  be 
given  intermediately  to  keep  the  body  open  ;  but  when 
the  former  balls  have  been  taken  a  week  or  ten  days,  the 
following  may  be  given  once  a  day  with  the  valerian  de- 
codtion. 

Take  cinnabar  of  antimony  fix  drams,  affa  fcetida . 
half  an  ounce,  ariftolochia,  myrrh  and  bay  berries, 
of  each  two  drams  :  make  info  a  ball  with  treacle 

and  oil  of  amber, .  , 

Tin? 
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This  is  the  moil  effectual  method  of  treating  thefe  dif- 
orders  ;  but  when  they  are  fufpedled  to  arifefrom  hots,  and 
worms,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  mercurial  medic  ines 
mult  lead  the  way.  Thus, 

Take  mercurius  dulcis,  and  philonium,  of  each  half 
an  ounce:  make  into  a  ball  with  conferve  of  rofes, 
and  give  the  horfe  immediately  ;  half  the  quantity 
may  be  repeated  in  four  or  five  days.  . 

The  following  infufion  fhould  then  be  given,  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  horns,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
till  the  fymptoms  abate  ;  when  the  above  nervous  balls  may 
■fie  continued  till  they  are  removed. 

Take  penny-royal  and  rue,  of  each  two  large  hand¬ 
fuls  ;  chamomile  flowers  one  handful ;  afla  foetida 
-and  caftor,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  faffron  and 
liquorice  root  fliced,  of  each  two  drams  :  infufe  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ;  pour  off  from  the  in¬ 
gredients  as  wanted. 

If  the  caftor  is  omitted,  add  an  ounce  of  afla  fcetida. 

The  following  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  cheeks, 
temples,  neck,  thoulders,  fpines,  of  the  back  and  loins, 
and  wherever  there  is  the  greateft  contractions  and  ftift- 
nefs. 

Take  nerve  and  marfhmallow  ointment,  of  each  four 
ounces  ;  oil  of  amber  two  ounces  ;  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  camphorate  fpirit  of  wine  :  make 
a  liniment. 

To  Ircrfes  of  finall  value  give  the  following: 

Take  rue,  penny-royal,  and  tobacco,  of  each  a 
handful ;  afla  foetida  an  ounce  ;  boil  in  a  quart  of 
forge-water:  let  the  decoCtion  ftand  on  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  give  as  the  former. 

When  the  jaws  are  fo  locked  up  that  medicines  cannot 
be  given  by  the  mouth,  it  is  more  eligible  then  to  give 
them  by  way  of  glyfter  ;  for  forcing  open  the  jaws  by  vio-  ^ 
lence,  often  puts  a  horfe  into  fuch  agonies,  that  the  fynip- 
toms  are  thereby  increafed.  The  infufion  above  may  be 
given  for  this  purpofe,  or  the  following. 

Take  rue,  penny-royal,  and  chamomile  flowers,  of 
each  a  handful,  valerian  root  two  ounces,  boil  in 
five  pints  of  water  to  two  quarts  ;  in  the  {trained 
liquor  cliflolve  cafior  and  aifia  foetida,  of  each  half 
an  Ounce,  or  of  afla  fcetida  alone  one  ounce, 
common  oil  four  ounces.  Give  this  glyfter  once 
a  day. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  he  mutt  be  fupported  by  nouri thing 
glyfters,  made  of  milk  pottage,  broths,  & c.  which  mutt  be 
given  to  the  quantity  ofthree  or  four  quartsa  day  ;  glyfters 
of  this  kind  will  be  retained,  and  abforbed  into  the 
blood  ;  and  there  have  been  inttances  of  horfes  thus  fup¬ 
ported  for  three  weeks  together,  who  mutt  otherwife  have 
perithed. 

Mr.  Gibfon  mentions  feme  extraordinary  inttances  of 
fuccefs  in  cafes  of  this  fort  by  thefe  methods,  and  repeated 


frictions,  which  are  extremely  ferviceable  in  all  eonvulfive 
diforders,  and  often  prevent  their  being  jaw-fet ;  they 
fhould  be  applied  with  unwearied  diligence  every  two  or 
three  hours,  wherever  any  ttiffnefs  or  contractions  on  the 
mufcles  appear,  for  a  horfe  in  this  condition  never  lies 
down  till  they  areinfome  meafure  removed. 

He  takes  particular  notice  of  a  horfe,  whofe  jaws  were 
fo  locked  up  for  three  weeks,  that  both  food  and  medicine 
were  forced  to  be  given  by  glyfter  ;  that  not  having  re¬ 
covered  the  ufe  of  his  jaws  for  a  fortnight,  though  he  now 
moved  them  with  lefs  ltiftnefs,  he  was  determined,  from 
the  known  relaxing  power  of  opium,  to  give  him  half  an- 
ounce  of  it,  difi'olved  in  one  of  his  glyfters,  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  were  fo  evident,  by  a  general  amendment, 
that  he  was  incouraged  to  continue  it  in  the  folio-wing 
manner. 

Take  Mathew’s  pill,  and  afla  fcetida,  of  each  an 
ounce:  make  into  a  ball. 

This  ball  he  gave  for  one  dofe,  and  repeated  once:  and 
by  this,  and  the  ufe  of  the  nervous  medicines  given  twice 
a  week,  and  gentle  purging,  the  horfe  was  perfectly  reco¬ 
vered.  ■*' 

The  ufe  of  rowels  in  thefe  cafes  is  generally  unfuccefs- 
ful,  the  fkin  being  fo  tenie  and  tight,  that  they  feldom  di- 
geft  kindly,  and  fometimes  mortify ;  fo  that  if  they  are 
applied,  they  tliould  be  put  under  the  jaws,  and  in  the 
breaft. 

The  red  hot  iron  fo  frequently  run  through  the  fore¬ 
top  and  mane,  near  the  occipital  bone,  for  this  purpofe, 
has  often  been  found  to  have  deftroyed  the  cervical 
ligament.  See  the  article  Rowel.  B  art  let'  %  Farriery , 
p.  78. 

Sheep  are  alfo  fubjeCt  to  the  flaggers,  and  the  beft  reme¬ 
dy  they  find  for  it  is,  to  drive  them  to  change  of  grounds 
often,  to  keep  the  grounds  from  tainting. 

“  Iobferve,  fays  Mr.  Lifle,  that  thofe  lambs  which  die 
of  the  flaggers,  do  not  die  till  they  begin  to  eat  grafs,  and 
of  thofe  the  fineft  and  luftieft  ;  whence  I  conclude,  that  it 
is  not  the  cold  weather  alone  that  brings  the  flaggers,  but 
from  their  feeding  on  cold  watery  grafs  in  the  months  of 
♦March  and  April,  which  makes  them  abound  in  watery 
humours  in  the  bodies,  which  the  cold  winds  feizeon  and 
chill,  and  bring  thofe  cramps  and  aches  into  their  limbs. 
It  is  obferved  this  difeafe  is  much  prevented  by  the  early 
folding  of  lambs,  and  with  good  reafon,  tor  thereby,  in 
the  cold  nights,  the  lambs  are  kept  warm,  and  alfo  pre¬ 
vented  from  eating  fo  much  grafs  as  they  otherwife  would, 
whereby  fuch  watery  humours  are  fed.  Lijle's  Husbandry , 
vol.  II.  p.  no. 

STAG GERW ORT.  See  the  article  Ragwort. 

STAKE,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  ftrong  flick  fixed  in  the 
ground. 

STALE,  urine.  > 

STALK,  the  ftem,  or  flock  of  a  plant. 

STALL,  a  crib  at  which  a  horfe  is  fed,  or  where  any 
horfe  is  kept  in  a  liable. 

STALL-FED,  fed  with  dry  feed,  not  with  grafs. 

STALLION,  a  ftone  horfe,  defigned  for  the  covering 
of  mares,  in  order  to  propagate  the  ipecies.  See  the  a>  t  cie 
Horse. 

STAMWOOD,  the  rcot  of  trees  grubbed  up. 

STANDARLS,  or  Surr.drels ,  fignify  the  yocpg  trees 

refervtd 


f 
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referved  at  the  felling  of  woods,  for  the  growth  of 
timber. 

Standards,  alfo  imply  fruit-trees,  intended  to  grow 
in  an  open  expofure,  and  not  to  be  hacked  and  mangled 
with  the  knife,  as  the  dwarf  trees,  and  thofe  planted  againft 
walls  are. 

STANK,  a  dam,  or  bank  to  flop  water. 

STANNER-WORT.  See  the  article  Rag-wort. 

STAYERS.  See  the  article  Staggers. 

STEE,  a  ladder. 

STEM,  that  part  of  a  plant  ariiing  from  the  root,  and 
which  fu Rains  the  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  See. 

STEEPS,  certain  preparations  for  Peeping  of  corn  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fown.  See  the  article  Seed. 

STELE,  a  (talk,  a  handle. 

STEER,  a  young  bullock. 

STEG,  a  gander. 

STERCORARY,  a  collection  of  dung  properly  fe- 
cured  from  any  injuries  of  the  weather. 

In  collecting:;  manures  from  time  to  time,  as  they  come 
to  hand,  farmers  generally  keep  them  together  in  what 
they  call  dung-hills,  where  they  remain  expofed  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  wafhing  of  rain,  and  drying  winds: 
by  which  means  all  their  virtue  is  drawn  forth,  and  car¬ 
ried  away.  Mr.  Evelyn  juflly  cenfures  this  wrong  prac¬ 
tice,  and  at  the  fame  time  gives  the  following  directions 
for  making  a  ftercorary,  to  contain  the  compolt  collected 
by  hulbandmen. 

Dig  a  fquare  or  oblong  pit,  of  the  fize  fuited  to  the 
quantity  of  comport  wanted,  or  proportioned  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  ground  intended  to  be  manured.  Let  the  fide 
next  the  fields  be  made  Hoping,  fo  as  to  receive  a  cart  to 
load  or  unload  eafily.  Let  the  bottom  be  well  paved,  and 
both  the  fides  lined,  unlefs  it  be  made  in  a  bed  of  clay  or 
chalk,  that  it  may  be  capable  of  retaining  water  like  a 
ciftern  ;  for  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  Columella  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  dung  he  well  foaked  in  liquor,  in  order  to 
deflroy  the  vegetative  faculty  of  the  feeds  of  weeds  which 
may  chance  to  be  mixed  with  it,  or  the  litter.  If  chan¬ 
nels,  or  gutters,  can  be  directed  to  this  pit,  from  the 
rtables  and  offices  about  the  houfe,  they  will  be  of  great 
fervice.  Mr.  Evelyn  is  of  opinion  that  this  ftercorary 
fhould  be  under  cover,  fo  as  at  leaft  to  hinder  down¬ 
right  rains  from  falling  upon  it : — but  if  care  be  taken  to 
make  the  pit  in  a  place  where  no  running  water,  or  fprings 
can  come  to  it ;  and  if  the  farmer  covers  the  dung,  as  it  is 
colle&ed,  with  a  coat  of  mould,  to  prevent  the  fun’s  ex¬ 
haling,  or  the  rain’s  wafhing  away  its  richnefs  ;  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in  rain, 
would  not  be  more  than  is  requifite  to  moiften  the  mixture, 
and  bring  on  that  putrid  fermentation  which  is  necefiary 
for  the  due  incorporating  and  perfecting  of  the  comport. 
It  will,  however,  be  right  to  have  a  fhade  to  put  over  it 
occafionally,  in  cafe  the  feafon  fhould  prove  extremely 
wet. — Columella  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  covered 
their  ftercoraries  with  hurdles;  hut  does  not  fpeak  of  co¬ 
vering  them  with  mould,  as  here  directed. 

The  pit  being  thus  prepared,  the  farmer’s  next  ftudy 
fhould  be  to  fill  it  with  a  comport  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
his  land.  Thus,  if  his  foil  is  a  ftrong  clay,  a  layer  of 
dung  fhould  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  fand,  rubbifh  of 
old  houfes,  or  other  fubftances  already  mentioned  for  the 
improvement  of  clay.  Litter  of  all  kinds  becomes  a  good 
addition,  becaufe  it  is  flow  in  decaying,  and  if  mixed  with 
the  clay,  keeps  its  parts  afunder.  The  comport  for  me- 
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liorating  clay  may  be  carried  oul,  and  mixed  with  the 
earth,  freffier  than  for  any  other  foil;  bccaufe,  in  this 
ftate,  it  will  more  effectually  keep  the  particles  of  the  clay 
feparated  ;  and  if  fome  degree  of  its  putrefaction  is  carried 
on  in  the  foil,  it  will  much  more  powerfully  open  it. — If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  foil  is  fand,  the  dung  fhould  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  clay,  fcouring  of  ponds,  or  other  fat  flimy  fub- 
ftances,  which  may  give  confiftence  to  the  fand.  And  if 
the  farmer  is  happy  in  a  foil  in  which  neither  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  prevail,  he  may  then  mix  his  manure  with  the 
richeft  mould  he  can  find,  and  incorporate  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  by  frequent  turning,  before  the  comport  is  carried 
to  the  field.- — Columella  thinks  they  are  flothful  hufband- 
men,  who,  in  thirty  days,  have  not  a  load  of  dung  of  twen¬ 
ty  bufhels,  from  each  of  the  lefler  cattle,  and  ten  loads, 
from  each  of  the  larger  fort,  by  means  of  judicious  mix¬ 
tures  with  their  dung.  Lie  thinks  this  mixture,  or  com¬ 
port,  moil  beneficial  to  corn,  after  it  is  a  year  old  ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  ftill  retains  all  its  rtrength,  and  does  not  then  breed 
weeds. 

“  Many  good  effeCts,  fays  Dr.  Home,  particularly 
that  of  hindering  the  oils  from  being  volatilized,  and  of 
fixing  them,  will  arife  from  a  mixture  of  lime  with  thefe 
comports,  after  they  are  thoroughly  rotted.  But  as  many 
experiments  have  proved  that  quick-lime  powerfully  re¬ 
fills  putrefaCtion,  it  does  not  feem  judicious  to  mix  it  with 
dung-hills  which  are  not  fufficiently  putrefied,  as  it  muft 
flop  that  procefs. 

“  There  is  a  very  great  attraction  betwixt  quick-lime 
and  all  oily  bodies.  It  unites  intimately  with  exprefled 
oils.  With  this  intention  it  is  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of 
foap,  to  help  the  junction  of  the  alkaline  ialts  and  oils. 
It  muft,  therefore,  attract  the  oils  powerfully  from  the  air 
and  earth,  diffolve  them,  and  render  them  mifcible  with 
water  :  it  muft,  from  this  reafon,  foon  exhauft  the  foil  of 
all  its  oleaginous  particles,  if  the  farmer  does  not  take  care 
to  fupply  them  by  dung  or  animal  fubftances.  Farmers 
have,  byexperience,  difeoveredit  tobeagreatimpoverifher 
of  lands  ;  hut  they  did  not  know  how  it  aCted.  Its  opera¬ 
tion  is,  to  exhauft  the  earth  of  its  oils.  The  proper  cure 
for  this  is,  to  mix  dung  with  the  lime,  fo  that  it  may  have 
fomething  to  aCt  on. 

“  Lime  is  a  great  diflolver  of  all  bodies,  both  vegetable 
and  animal ;  hut  particularly  the  latter.  We  know  how 
foon  it  reduces  hair  and  woollen  rags  into  a  pulpy  fub- 
ftance.  This  effeCt  is  fo  ftrong,  that,  in  the  common 
method  of  fpeaking,  it  is  faid  to  burn  them.  In  this  way 
it  certainly  operates  in  the  earth,  by  dilfolving  all  animal 
and  dry  vegetable  fubftances,  and  converting  them  to  the 
nouriffiment  of  vegetables,  at  leaft  fooner  than  otherwife 
they  would  he.  Like  other  calcarious  bodies,  it  is  not  dif- 
folvable  hut  by  acids.  With  thefe,  a  great  eftervefcence 
happens,  afolutionof  the  calcarious  body  is  made,  and  a 
neutral  fait  is  formed  from  that  conjunction.  This, 
neutral  fait  is  always  foluhle  in  water,  unlefs  where  the 
acid  of  vitriol  is  ufed.”  Home's  Principles  of  Vegetation 
page  69,  70. 

The  Society  of  Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agri-. 
culture  in  Scotland,  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  comports,  and  are  very  particular  in  their  inftruc-. 
tions  on  this  head,  to  fcveral  of  their  correfpondents.  I 
gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  the  tribute  of  praife: 
juftly  due  to  their  public  fpirit,  and  congratulate  them  on. 
the  great  fuccefs  which  has  attended  their  labours  in  many, 
parts  of  their  country.  At  the  fame  time  I  cannot  help; 
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'regretting,  that,  though  all  our  neighbours  have  fetus  fo 
many  examples  of  periodical  inftruclion  in  this  moft  ule- 
ful  art,  there  is  not  yet  any  inftitution  of  that  kind  in 
England.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  will 
foon  take  off  this  reproach,  and  not  fuffer  it  to  be  longer 
faid  that  agriculture  lies  neglected  in  this  kingdom,  where, 
the  people  enjoy  every  advantage  requifite  to  promote  it, 
in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  wealth  of  our  farmers  is  in¬ 
comparably  greater  ;  their  property,  and  the  tenure  of 
their  lands,  are  infinitely  better  fecured  ;  and  the  happieft 
of  foils  and  climates  combine  to  reward  their  labour. 

The  Society  in  Scotland  give  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
written  to  them,  and  who  had  clay  and  lime  at  command, 
the  following  judicious  directions  for  collecting  a  compoft, 
or  making  a  ftercorary,  for  the  improvement  of  a  fandy 
foil.  “  Take,  fay  they,  in  the  field  intended  to  be  ma¬ 
nured,  ahead-ridge,  the  molt  conveniently  fituated  for  a 
ftercorary.  Plow  it  two  or  three  times,  as  deep  as  can  be, 
in  the  cleaving  way,  if  the  ridge  be  high  gathered,  and  har¬ 
row  it  well :  then  lay  thereon  your  flinty  clay,  about  a  foot 
thick,  leaving  a  part  of  the  ground  un-covered  :  next  lay 
a  thill  layer  of  dung,  another  of  clay,  and  after  that  a 
layer  of  un-flaked  lime,  at  lead  a  foot  thick  :  then  throw 
up  the  earth  left  uncovered  on  each  fide.  After  this,  re¬ 
peat  another  layer  of  clay,  and  lime-ftone,  as  before,  and 
finifh  it  with  a  layer  of  clay  and  fea-wreck,  covered  with 
earth.  The  more  of  the  flimy  clay  the  better :  for  though 
it  may  be  cold,  yet  it  will  not  be  the  worfe  for  a  fandy  hot 
ground.  If  you  examine  the  clay,  we  doubt  not  but  you 
will  find  it  a  very  fat  fubftance  ;  being,  as  we  conjecture, 
moftly  mufeleand  other  {hells  mixed  with  earth,  brought 
by  the  tide  and  river  Southefque.  On  the  coaft  of  Lo¬ 
thian,  we  found  that  flimy  fubftance  to  be  nothing  elfe  ; 
and  if  it  be  fo  with  you,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  heft 
manures.” 

After  this  ftercorary  has  flood  fix  weeks  or  two 
months,  incorporating  and  fermenting,  turn  and  mix  it ; 
and  that  this  work  may  be  performed  to  the  better  purpofe, 
and  with  as  fmall  an  expence  as  poffible,  yoke  your  plow, 
enter  upon  your  ftercorary  with  a  cleaving  furrow,  and 
continue  repeating  the  plowings  the  fame  way,  until  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ftercorary  be  ripped  up  ;  then  harrow 
it:  it  is  impoflible  to  over-do  it.  If  it  be  very  cloddy,  it 
fhould  be  harrowed  between  the  plowings.  Begin  then  in 
the  middle,  and  plow  again  and  again  in  the  gathering 
way,  until  it  be  brought  into  as  narrow  bounds,  and  be 
railed  as  high  as  poffible.  Let  all  that  the  plow  has  left 
be  gathered  up,  and  thrown  with  fhovels  on  the  top. 
Every  fuch  turning  and  heaping  occafions  a  new  ferment, 
and  improves  the  manure.  If  the  feeds  of  barley,  or  of 
any  other  quick-growing  vegetable,  were  fprinkled  thin 
on  the  ftercorary,  and  the  plants  buried  in  it,  when  fulleft 
of  fap,  before  they  come  to  feed,  by  turning  or  more 
heaping,  the  manure  would  be  improved.”  This  might 
be  repeated  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  ;  for 
the  pradtice  has  been  found  fuccefsful.  Maxwell's  Collec- 
iion ,  page  26. 

In  another  place,  they  obferve  that  fuch  a  ftercorary 
may  be  turned  in  the  fame  manner  as  ground  is  trenched. 
The  higher  it  is  raifed,  the  better.  Each  turning  will 
make  it  heat  like  a  garden  hot-bed,  and  this  fermentation 
will  reduce  it  to  a  fine  fat  mould.  If  the  firft  heat  lliould 
go  off  (which  may  eafily  be  known  by  thrufting  a  pole 
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into  it)  before  it  has  produced  this  effeCt,  it  may  be  turned 
over  again,  and  will  take  a  new  heat,  which  is  of  great 
advantage  to  it,  befides  the  better  mixing  of  the  feveral 
manures.  About  fifty  or  fixty  cart-loads  of  this  compoft 
are  ufed  upon  an  acre  of  ground.  I  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  extra&ing  this  account,  becaufe  any  farmer, 
by  attending  to  the  rules  here  given,  may  fuit  his  compoft 
to  the  nature  of  his  foil.  Where  the  foil  varies,  he 
will  do  well  to  have  another  ftercorary,  properly  com- 
pofed,  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  field  he  intends  to 
manure. 

The  fame  fociety,  in  their  directions  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  lheeps  dung,  where  the  fheep  are  houfed,  or  fed 
under  cover  during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  advife 
laying  under  them  fubftances  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  intended  to  be  improved.  A  layer  of  fand,  for  inftance, 
for  ftiff  land,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  covered 
with  a  couch  of  litter  in  the  {heep-houfe.  When  their 
dung  becomes  troublefome  or  offienfive  to  them,  or  begins 
to  make  them  dirty,  the  whole  fhould  be  removed  to  the 
ftercorary.  But  if  the  dung  of  the  fheep  is  to  be  laid  on 
a  fandy  foil,  clay,  or  any  fuch  fubftance,  though  covered 
with  litter,  it  would  foon  become  wet,  and  too  cold  for  the 
fheep  to  lie  on.  It  would  therefore  be  better,  in  this  cafe, 
to  fpread  a  thick  couch  of  litter  under  the  fheep,  and  mix 
this  in  the  ftercorary  with  the  lime,  &c.  by  which  means 
the  fame  advantage  may  be  obtained,  without  injury  to 
the  cattle.  If  loam,  or  a  rich  mould,  be  laid  under  fheep, 
the  judicious  farmer  will  be  careful  to  collect  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  it,  when  it  may  be  got  dry,  in  the  fummer. 
Whatever  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  fliould  be  renewed  as 
often  as  it  is  fufficiently  impregnated  by  the  urine  and 
dung  of  the  fheep. 

The  well  preparing  of  mixed  dung,  is,  as  Mr.  Wor- 
lidge  rightly  infills,  a  piece  of  hufbandry  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected ;  for  the  more  and  better  the  dung  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  crop ;  and  an  increafe  of  the  crop  will 
augment  the  quantity  of  dung.  On  the  contrary,  a  decay 
in  the  dung  makes  a  decay  in  the  crop,  &c.  The  rife,  or 
fall,  of  the  value  of  many  farms  in  this  kingdom  muft 
therefore  neceffarily  depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  eflential  part  of  hufbandry.  See  the  article 
Dung-Hill. 

STERILE,  barren,  unfruitful. 

STEW,  a  fmall  kind  of  fifh-pond,  the  peculiar  inten¬ 
tion  of  which  is  to  maintain  fifli,  and  keep  them  for  the 
daily  ufes  of  a  family. 

STONE-BREAK,  or  Englifh  faxifrage,  a  perennial 
plant  common  in  pafture  grounds.  The  root  has  a 
fharpifh  and  aromatic  tafte.  The  ftalks  are  round, 
ftreaked,  and  reddifh  towards  the  bottom.  The  leaves 
are  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green,  and  divided  twice  into  long, 
narrow,  fharp  fegments.  The  foot-ftalks  are  membranace¬ 
ous  at  the  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  umbels  ;  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  feeds  are  oval,  ftreaked, 
and  red  at  the  top. 

“  Every  farmer,  fays  a  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of 
the  Mufeum  Rufticum,  knows  which  fort  of  grafs  he 
would  wifh  to  have  predominant  in  his  meadows:  it  would 
furely  be  very  eafy  for  him  to  fave  fome  of  the  feeds  of  fuch 
grafs,  and  propagate  it  a-part  till  he  had  faved  fufficient  to 
fow,  fuppofe  an  acre  of  land  with  it,  pure  and  unmixed : 
when  arrived  at  this  point,  he  might  propagate  it  as  exten- 
fively  as  he  thinks  proper. 

“  I  muft  not  however  forget  the  chief  intended  fubjeCf 
,  of 
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of  my  letter,  which  is,  to  recommend  to  your  readers  the 
faxifrage  as  a  plant  proper  to  be  intermixed  with  the  grafs 
of  their  meadows. 

“  I  have  now  in  my  holding  above  thirty  acres  of  mea- 
dow  land,  which  fortunately  for  me  bear  a  grafs  that  needs 
no  improvement ;  though  this  I  in  part  attribute  to  my 
having  drained  my  land  properly  fome  years  ago,  fince 
which  the  bite  is  much  improved. 

“  Amongft  this  grafs  in  my  meadows  there  grows  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  faxifrage ;  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  the  dairy-men  in  my  neighbourhood,  is  the  reafon 
my  cheefe  is  fo  particularly  good. 

“  Now  I  fhould  imagine  that  when  a  farmer  has  plowed 
up  a  foul  meadow,  and  intends  fowing  it  with  good  grafs 
feed,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  procure  a  fprink- 
ling  of  faxifrage-feed  to  mix  with  it:  this  would  certainly 
be  of  fervice ;  and  we  fhould  not  defpife  this  excellent 
plant  becaufe  it  is  common,  and  not  far-fetched  :  there  is 
great  plenty  of  it  in  the  Netherlands,  in  their  fined:  cow- 
paftures  ;  and  that  I  have  often  heard  affigned  as  a  reafon 
for  their  having  luch  quantities  of  cheefe  of  a  fuperior 
quality  ;  though  I  mud:  at  the  fame  time  own,  I  have  in 
London  tafted  fome  Dutch  cheefe,  fluffed  full  of  cloves, 
which  was  not  the  bed:  in  the  world  ;  but  this  might  have 
been  an  accident,  for  they  fay  their  cheefe  is  in  general 
excellent. 

“  But,  to  return  to  my  immediate  fubjedt,  I  would  by 
all  means  recommend  the  propagation  of  the  faxifrage 
plant  in  meadows,  not  only  on  account  of  its  great  ufe  in 
improving  the  quality  of  cheefe,  and  butter  alfo,  which  it 
does,  but  becaufe  it  is  a  native  of  our  idand,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  fucceeding  to  the  farmer’s  wifh  ; 
which  cannot  be  faid  of  every  plant  recommended  for 
cultivation. 

“  But  it  mud:  be  remembered,  that  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  be  cultivated  alone  ;  I  never  tried  it  in  that 
manner :  that  it  will  thrive  very  well  when  mixed  with  good 
meadow  grafs,  daily  experience  convinces  me  ;  and  this 
method  it  is  I  urge.”  Mufeutn  Rujiicum ,  vol.  I.  page  472. 

flhe  burnet,  cultivated  to  fo  much  advantage  by  Mr. 
Rocque  and  others  is  a  fpecies  of  the  faxifrage.  Sec  the 
article  Bup.net. 

SI  ONE,  a  hard  folid  body,  neither  molliable,  fufible 
by  fire,  nor  foluble  in  water ;  formed  by  fucceffion  of  time 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  is  not  yet  determined,  whether 
{tones  are  hurtful,  or  beneficial,  to  arable  lands.  Exam¬ 
ples  are  not  wanting  on  both  Tides  of  the  queftion  ;  though, 
in  general,  it  Teems  rather  to  be  carried  for  them.  How¬ 
ever,  nothing  can  excufe  leaving  a  {tone  in  any  ground  fo 
large  as  to  interrupt  the  plough.  If  they  are  very  large, 
they  fhould  be  blown  to  pieces  with  gun-powder,  and 
then  be  carried  off.  Some  fpots,  very  fertile  in  feveral 
kinds  of  grain,  feem  to  confift  of  nothing  but  ftones  ; 
and  inftances  are  given  of  fields  being  rendered  barren  by 
taking  away  the  ftones  which  covered  them.  Theo- 
phraftus  accounts  for  this  in  a  hot  country,  where  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Corinthians,  by  faying,  that  the  ftones  ffi el - 
ter  the  earth  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,  and  there¬ 
by  preferve  its  moifture.  rIhe  fame  holds  true  even  in 
our  colder  latitude,  where  the  heat  of  the  Tun  is  lefs  apt  to 
hurt  us  ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  huf- 
bandmcn  rather  impoverilh,  than  improve,  thofe  grounds 
which  are  almoft  covered  with  ftones,  efpecially  where 
corn  is  Town,  if  they  pick  them  off  too  minutely  ;  becaufe 
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they  thereby  expofe  the  land  too  much  to  the  effe&s  of 
heat  and  cold.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  moderate  mixture  of 
Email  gravel  preferves  the  earth  both  warm  and  loofe,  and 
prevents  too  fudden  exhalations.  But  it  feems  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  muft  be  fome  farther  reafon,  beyond  what 
has  yet  been  affigned,  for  the  benefit  arifing  from  ftones. 
The  example  already  given  of  the  (tone  ul'ed  in  Oxford- 
{hire  ;  and  a  remarkable  incident  which  happened  to  M. 
Du  Hamel,  give  great  rcom  to  think  that  the  ftones  which 
are  thus  beneficial,  are  of  the  lime-ftone  or  calcarious  kind. 

“  The  ftone  which  is  ufed  for  building  at  Denainvil- 
liers,  TaysM.  Du  Hamel,  is  very  hard.  It  bears  polifhing 
like  marble  ;  and  is  here  and  there  intermixed  with  {hells, 
fome  of  which  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  oaker,  and  others 
contain  a  cryftaline  fubftance.  This  ftone  is  very  fit  to 
make  lime  of.  Some  workmen,  who  were  building  about 
our  houfe,  cut  pieces  of  this  ftone  upon  a  grafs-plat. 
When  they  had  done  their  work,  the  rubbiffi  was  cleared 
away,  and  nothing  was  left  upon  the  grafs  but  the  dull 
and  very  fmall  fragments,  which  had  fallen  from  the  ftones 
in  cutting  them.  The  next  year,  the  grafs  grew  fur- 
prifingly  thick  in  all  the  places  where  thefe  ftones  had  been 
cut,  was  much  taller  and  greener  than  an^  where  elfe, 
and  preferved  its  vigour  for  feveral  years.  *  One  would 
fcarcely  have  thought  that  fo  hard  a  ftone,  reduced  to 
powder  would  have  produced  an  effedt  like  that  of  marie. 
The  goodnefs  of  lime,  as  a  manure,  is,  perhaps,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  finenefs  of  the  powder,  to  which  the  lime- 
ftones  are  reduced  by  calcination. 

“  This  fadt  may  help  to  clear  up  another,  which  cannot 
have  efcaped  the  notice  of  thofe  who  attended  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  foils.  They  muft  have  obferved  fome  grounds  fo 
thickly  covered  with  ftones,  that  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  is 
feen  after  a  heavy  {bower  of  rain.  Yet  fome  of  thefe 
lands  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  fine  wheat.  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  miftaken ;  but  I  think  I  have  obferved 
that  this  fertility  is  found  only  in  fields  where  thofe  ftones 
are  calcarious.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  duft  which  is 
formed  by  the  mutual  rubbing  of  thefe  ftones  contribute 
to  that  fertility.”  Culture  dies  Terres ,  tom.  V.  page  220. 

rI  he  farmer  may  eafily  inform  himfelf  whether  this  be 
the  cafe ;  and  if  it  is,  he  has  a  certain  rule  to  go  by  in  the 
management  of  ftones  ;  viz.  by  trying  with  aqua  fortis, 
or  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  as  mentioned  before,  whether  they 
are  calcarious  or  not:  for  every  ftone  on  which  the  fpirit 
does  not  effervefce,  is  of  no  ufe,  and  therefore  ftiould  be 
removed,  as  an  impediment  to  the  neceffary  labour. 
However,  the  prudent  hufbandman  will  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  clearing  his  land,  firft  on  a  fmall  fpot;  that  he 
may  be  fure  of  the  fuccefs,  before  he  embarks  in  a  greater 
expence.  See  the  article  Lime. 

Stone,  alfo  denotes  a  certain  quantity  or  weight  of  fome 
commodities. 

A  ftone  of  beef  at  London  is  the  quantity  of  eight 
pounds  ;  in  Herefordfhire,  twelve  pounds  ;  in  the  north 
fixteen  pounds. 

A  ftone  of  wool,  according  to  a  ftatute  made  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  to  weigh  four¬ 
teen  pounds,  but  in  fome  places  it  is  more,  in  others  lefs; 
as  in  Gloucefterfliire  fifteen  pounds,  in  Herefordfhire 
twelve  pounds. 

A  ftone,  among  horfemen,  is  the  weight  of  fourteen 
pounds. 

STONY-LANDS,  fuch  as  are  full  of  flints,  pebbles, 
or  fmall  fragments  of  free  ftone. 
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•  11  5  .  W  I  “  Ten  (heaves  are  difpofed  in  two  rows,  each  row  lean- 

Thefe  lands,  in  many  places,  yield  good  Cr°Ps’  -  a  inft  the  other:  then  two  (heaves  are  laid  on  the 

the  general  rule  is,  that  in  fliff  and  coid  lands  the  ito  fo  as  tQ  meet  at  the  centre  with  their  tails,  and  to 

fhould  be  as  carefully  picked  out  as  poIBWe, .but  w bgM  downwards> 

and  dry  grounds  they  (liould  be  left.  In  x  n  .  Now  to  compare  the  methods,  I  mud  obferve,  firft,  that 

have  great  quantities  ot  a  lean  eart.  ,  an  a  ma  jn  ,.our  correfpondent’s  the  (heaves  appear  to  be  fet  fo 

itone,  or  a  four  fort  of  land  mixed  with  it ;  this  is  i  -  ^  ^  ^  a  free  courfe  of  airj  moft  effential  to  give, 

times  very  full  of  weeds,  and  fometimes  very  Ciea  preferve,  orreftore,  drynefs  to  corn ;  whereas  in  ours,  the 

them.  If  they  are  weedy  they  fallow  them  late  ;  ^  ^  &  ^  courfe>  whether  it  bears  againft  one  or  other 

they  are  fcary,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  if  they  ha  ‘  end  of  the  ft00k,  or  even  againft  either  fide  of  it. 

upon  them,  they  either  fold  them  m  winter,  and  add 1  „  Secondly,  in  your  correfpodent’s  method,  only  fome 

hay-feed  to  the  fheep  s  dung,  to  ring  up  g  /  r  loofe  ears  are  laid  as  a  cover  to  the  whole  ftook  ;  and  thofe 
elfe  they  lay  old  thatch  or  draw,  and  d“n8  UP®“  11  ;h‘®  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  long  to  refill  the  beating  of 

they  reckon  that  if  thofe  ands  have  no  fward  “Pon  ^  the  rajn>  but  to  tranfmit  it  to  all,  or  many  of  the  ears  be- 

before  they  are  fallowed,  they  wiU  by  no  means  be ■  broug  ^  ^  are  fuppofed  to  cover:  and  if  we 

to  bear  a  good  crop,  but  a  great  ea  °  -  j  -p,  confider  what  violent  winds  often  vifit  us  m,  and  foon  a  - 

other  ufelefs  weeds.  In  September,  November ,  ar  d  He  ^  ^  harveft>  we  ftiall  readily  allow,  that  thefe  loofe 
cember,  they  fallow  as  the  fward  direds  them,  it  :  .  ^  reafonab]y  be  expefted  to  be  blown  off,  and  be- 

done  in  either  of  the  two daft  months,  they  ca  1 ™  ,  come  n0  cover  ;  nay,  to  be  blown  about  and  away,  and 

fallowing  ;  and  never  (hr  it  again,  ill  they £ ^ '  "J.  often  totally  loft  ;  whereas,  in  our  method,  the  defends 
f0W  it  with  barley  ?  and  thofe  lands  are  tenoned  to  ^  > of  twQ  of  the  beft  (heaves  in  the  twelve  may 

better  than  if  finely  tilled.  They  /.  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  good  cover,  and  to  continue 

meflin  in  a  kindly  year,  and  large  crops  ot  barie>,  y  and  hardl  to  be  biown  0ff  by  any  wind,  if  carefully 

areXIey  alwayf^llowthefe  landsevery^ther  year,  unlefs  Jud«  no,  to  be  biown  away,  but  fo  as  foon  to 

they^fow  peas^uponthemiiomebmes  they  fow  them  with  I  repiaced.. 


lentils ;  and,  when  they  ar’e  quite  worn  out,  they  lay  them 
down  for  clover  or  rey-grafs. 


iuio;  mini  . . -j  ‘  i  ver,  muiL  xnaitc  u  wuwuuj  - 

uuwn  for  clover  or  rey-gra(s.  - .  .  _  that  defeends,  and  tranfmit  it  to  what  lies  beneath  ;  where 

STOOKING,  Shocking,  or  Stacking,  the  letting  ^  ^  fl  fltion  Qf  our  cap  (heaves,  neither  expofes 

the  (heaves  into  (hocks,  the  better  to  guard  it  from  the  rain.  ^  receive  direftly,  nor  to  retain,  nor  tranfmit  the 

A  cor refpon dent  of  the  editors  ot  the  ^  rain  to  the  corn  below,  but  to  throw  it  off,  especially  as 

cum,  has  given  us  the  following  method  of  ^king,  the  ^  of  the  leaves,  in  which  the  draw  is  thickeft  and 
Hooking  corn  to  preferve  it  from  the  wet,  and ^ln  wl  ft  eft  receivethe  moft  of  the  rain,  which  can  do  them 
fituation  it  may  remain  in  the  field /ix  little  or  no  harm,  and  efpecially  if  the  tails  of  thefe  (heaves 

months,  without  any  danger  from  the  inclemency  ot  tne  ^  ^  tQgether>  In  ihort,  gentlemen,  your  cor- 

weather.  .  ,  ,  n.  refpondent’s  method  feems  to  threaten  that  dreadful  ma  a- 

“  They  fet  one  (heaf  upright  with  the  ears  upper  moft;  d  yPmow.burn,  whilft  ours  gives  the  corn  all  poffible  guard 

and  round  that  they  place  a  circle  of  many other againft  it,  viz.  accefs  .of  fun  and  wind.. 

with  their  ears  uppermoft,  inclining  on  the  hilt  meat ,  b  u  h  [s  of  eat  confequence  to  the  public,,  as  well  as 

and  when  fo  placed  they  look  like  the  figure  ot  an  extin-  individuals>  tQ  guard  againft  every  fpecies  of  deftruftion  to 

guilher.  .  .  ,  f  with  fo  valuable  a  crop  as  wheat  is,  in  every  ftage,  but  mote  ei- 

b  “  Then  they  lav  an  horizontal  circle  ot  (heaves,  witti  |  .  -  -  •  1  ‘  1  1 — A„iM..pvnpnw«nvpr 

i  J  .  _ 1  *•  parQ  with 


uiaccu. 

Thirdly,  the  flat  pofition  of  your  correfpondent  s  co- 
muft  make  it  extremely  liable  to  receive  all  the  rain 

*  r  • .  • .  .  _  Hop  IviMPntn  •  nrnPfP- 


all  the  ears  in  the  center,  and  cover  thofe  ears  with  a  look 

ThuTp laced  thev  are  protected  from  all  wee,  and 
may  remain  in  the  field  fix  weeks,  or  two  months,  as 
fafj  as  in  a  barn ;  and  this  method  of  (tacking  hat)  been 


lo  vaiuaoie  a  ciup  as  ...  -  t °  ' 

pecially  in  its  lad,  in  which  almoft  all  the  expence  is  over : 
therefore,  the  above  gentleman’s  aflertion,  that  his  method 
of  (lacking  is  adopted  ill  Suflex,  Surry,  Kent,  and  many 
other  fouthern  counties,  made  me  more  follicitous  to  exa¬ 
mine  it ;  and  fince,  on  a  fair  companfon  with  our  York- 


fafey  as  in  a  ham;  and  this  method  of  (lacking  has  been  ™e  »  it  appears  to  have  every  difadvantage,_  I 

adopted  in  Suffex,  Surry,  Kent  and  many  other  fouthern  £  m  fdf  j  doing  my  duty  to  my  country  by- 

counties,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  the  public.  tQ  ^ny  counties  a  much  better  method  than  that 

Mufeum  RuJIicum,  vol.\\.  page 35-  the  Rev  Mr  which  they  have  adopted..  Mufeum  Rujhcum>  ml  II. 

In  a  fubfequent  number  ot  the  fame  woi  k,  the  nev.  ivir.  ; 

Comber,  ot. Eaft-Newton,  in  Yorkflnre,  has  made  fome  \pg_  5^  -  -  •  *  ’  ^  «r 

Qnrl  alio  de- 


remarks’upon  the  above  method  of  (looking,  and  alio  de¬ 
ferred  the  method  followed  in  Yorkflnre. 

«  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  fays  he,  that  this  gentleman  had 
been  more  particular  in  his  account.  He  does  not  tell  us 
whether  this  (lack,  as  he  calls  it,  is  made  immediately  after 
the  wheat  is  gathered,  or  after  it  has  had  field-room  m 
fome  other  manner,  though  this  circumuance  is  W  ma¬ 
terial  towards  a  right  judgment  of  its  ufefulnefs,  and  even 

of  the  expedition.  He  does  not  tell  us,  whether  by  a  cir- 
r  n _ nrrle  ot  one  row  ot 


bTOOMING  of  wine,  is  the  putting  bags  of  herbs,  or. 
other  ingredients  into  it.  See  the  article  Wine. 

STOOP,  a  pod  fixed  in  the  earth. 

STOT,  a  young  bullock  ;  a  fteer- 
STOVER,.  fodder  for  cattle. 

STOUND,  a  wooden  veflel  to  put  lmall  beer  in. 
STOWK,  the  handle  of  a  pail ;  alfo  afhock  of  twelve 

fheaves.  i/* 

STOWRE,  a  round  of  a  ladder  ;  a  hedge-ftake  :  alfo 

r>  ^  r  _ _  ^vp-rincr.Q 


of  the  expedition.  He  does  not  tellJ the  (laves  in  the  fides  of  a  waggon,  in  which  the  eve-rings 
rle  of  manv  other  flieaves  be  means  a  circle  ox  one  r 

(heaves,  or  of  more,  though  this  circumftance  too  is  very  ar  of  gpR  AINj  a  violent  extenfionof  thefinews 

materiah  .  ,  T ,  fufficient  de-  or  tendons  of  fome  mufcle,  where  by  the  tendinous  bres 

rc^Tof  rffi* ££ otog’uteockfhlre,  &c.  |  are  cvcrftrCchcd,  and  fonieun.es  ruptured,  or  broken^ 
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To  form  therefore  a  true  idea  of  thefe  diforders,  let  us 
firft  confider  every  mufcle,  and  tendon,  as  compofedof 
fpringy  elaftic  fibres,  which  have  a  proper  power  of  their 
own,  to  contrail  and  extend  themfelves :  or,  to  make  their 
action  more  familiar,  let  us  compare  them  to  a  piece  of 
catgut,  that  we  may  the  better  judge  with  what  propriety 
oily  medicines  are  directed  for  their  cure.  Thus  then,  if 
by  a  violent  extenfion  of  this  catgut,  you  had  fo  over- 
ftretched  it,  as  to  deflroy  its  fpringinefs  or  elafticity,  and 
was  inclined  to  recover  its  loll  tone;  would  you  for  that 
purpofe  think  of  foaking  it  in  oil  ?  And  is  not  the  method 
of  treating  drains,  or  overftretched  mufcles  and  tendons, 
full  as  prepofterous,  when  you  bathe  or  foak  them  in  oily 
medicines,  at  a  time  when  they  want  reftringents  to  brace 
them  up?  Yetcuftom  hasfo  eftablifhed  this  practice,  and 
fallacious  experience  feemingly  fo  confirmed  it,  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  talk  to  convince  the  illiterate,  and  pre¬ 
judiced,  of  the  abfurdity  ;  who,  by  attributing  effects  to 
wrong  caufes,  are  led  into  this  error,  and  the  oils  ufurp 
the  reputation  that  is  due  only  to  reft  and  quiet :  they 
feem  however  to  be  aware  of  the  ill  confequences,  by  their 
adding  the  hot  oils,  as  fpike,  turpentine,  and  origanum  ; 
which,  though  they  in  fome  meafure  guard  againft  the 
too  fuppleing  quality  of  the  other  oils  ;  yet  the  treatment 
is  ftill  too  relaxing  to  be  of  real  fervce. 

And  indeed  in  all  violent  drains  of  either  tendon  or 
mufcles,  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  bathing 
and  anointing  with  favourite  noftrums,  which  often  fuc- 
ceed  in  flight  cafes,  where  perhaps  bandage  alone  would 
have  done  ;  yet  it  is  the  latter,  with  proper  refting  the  re¬ 
laxed  fibres,  till  they  have  thoroughly  recovered  their 
tone,  that  are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  ;  and 
frequently  fome  months  are  neceflary  for  effedfingthe  cure. 

All  violent  ftrains  of  the  ligaments,  which  connect  the 
bones  together,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  thigh,  require  time, 
and  turning  out  to  grafs,  to  perfect  a  recovery.  External 
applications  can  avail  but  little  here,  the  parts  affeifed 
laying  too  deep, and  fo  furrounded  with  mufcles,  that  me¬ 
dicine  cannot  penetrate  to  them.  The  fooner  in  thefe 
cales,  a  horfe  is  turned  out  to  grafs,  the  better,  as  the  gen¬ 
tle  motion  in  the  field  will  prevent  the  ligaments  and  joint 
oil,  from  thickening,  and  of  courfe  the  joint  itfelf  from 
growing  ftiff ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  firing,  fo  commonly 
praififed  in  this  cafe,  is  of  half  the  conlequence  as  reft, 
and  turning  out  for  a  confiderable  time ;  which  by  the  bye, 
is  always  advifed  at  the  fame  time  the  horfe  is  fired.  I 
could  not  avoid  faying  thus  much,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
great  advantages  of  reft  in  all  ftrains,  and  that  no  horfe 
lliould  be  worked  till  he  is  thoroughly  recovered. 

When  a  horfe’s  fhoulder  is  overftrained,  he  does  not 
put  out  that  leg  as  the  other,  but  to  prevent  pain,  fets  the 
found  foot  hardly  on  the  ground,  to  fave  the  other  ;  even 
though  he  be  turned  fhort  on  the  lame  fide,  which  motion 
tries  him  the  moft  of  any.  When  trotted  in  hand,  inftead 
of  putting  his  leg  forward  in  a  right  line,  he  forms  a  circle 
with  the  lame  leg  ;  and  when  he  ftands  in  the  ftable,  that 
leg  is  advanced  before  the  other. 

In  order  to  cure  this  lamenefs,  firft  bleed  him,  and  let 
the  whole  fhoulder  be  well  bathed  three  times  a  day  with 
hot  verjuice  or  vinegar,  in  which  may  be  diffolved  a  piece 
of  foap  ;  but  if  the  lamenefs  continues  without  fwelling,  or 
inflammation,  after  refting  two  or  three  days,  let  the  muf¬ 
cles  be  well  rubbed  fora  confiderable  time,  to  make  them 
penetrate,  with  good  opodeldoch,  or  either  cf  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixtures: 
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Take  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  two  ounces  ;  oil  of 
turpentine  one  ounce ;  this  proportion  will  prevent 
the  hair  coming  off. 

Or, 

Take  the  beft  vinegar  half  a  pint ;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and 
champhorated  fpirit  of  wine,  of  each  two  ounces. 

When  the  {boulder  is  very  much  fwelled,  it  fhould  be 
fomented  with  woollen  cloths  (large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole)  wrung  out  of  hot  verjuice  and  fpirit  of  wine ;  or  a 
fomentation  prepared  with  a  ftrong  decoition  of  worm¬ 
wood,  bay-leaves,  and  rofemary,  to  a  quart  of  which  may 
be  added  half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

A  rowel  in  the  point  of  the  (boulder  in  this  cafe  often 
does  great  fervice  ;  efpecially  if  the  ftrain  has  been  very 
violent,  and  the  fwelling  very  large  ;  but  as  to  boring  up 
the  fhoulder  with  a  hot  iron,  and  afterwards  inflating  it,  is 
both  a  cruel  and  abfurd  treatment  ;  and  the  pegging  up 
the  found  foot,  or  fetting  on  a  patten  fhoe,  to  bring  the 
lame  fhoulder  on  a  ftretch,  is  a  moft  prepofterous  prac¬ 
tice,  and  direitly  calculated,  to  render  a  horfe  incurably 
lame  ;  for  it  can  only  be  neceflary  in  cafes  the  very  oppo- 
fite  to  this,  where  the  mufcles  have  been  long  contracted, 
and  we  want  to  ftretch  them  out. 

Where  poultices  can  be  applied  they  are  at  firft  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  effectual,  after  bathing  with  hot  vinegar 
or  verjuice,  and  are  to  be  preferred  greatly  to  cold  charges, 
which  by  drying  fofoon  on  the  part,  keep  it  ftiff' and  un- 
eafy  ;  let  them  be  prepared  with  oatmeal,  rye-flour,  or 
bran  boiled  up  in  vinegar,  ftrong  beer,  or  red  wine  lees, 
with  lard  enough  to  prevent  their  growing  ftiff ;  and  when 
by  thefe  means  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  is  brought 
dowm,  bathe  the  part  twice  a  day  with  either  of  the  above 
mixtures,  opodeldoch,  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine ; 
and  rowl  the  part  three  or  four  inches,  both  above  and  be¬ 
low,  with  a  ftrong  linen  rowler,  of  about  two  fingers 
width  ;  which  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  recovery, 
by  bracing  up  the  relaxed  tendon ;  and  perhaps  is  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  the  applications  themfelves. 

As  opodeldoch  is  varioufly  made,  and  thofe  ufually  fold 
in  the  (hops,  do  not  feem  fo  well  calculated  for  horfes,  we 
{hall  infert  the  following;  as  better  adapted  to  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  recommend  it  to  be  kept  ready  prepared  for  the 
ufe  of  the  ftable  ;  it  being  not  only  very  proper  for  the 
above  ufe,  but  for  bruifes,  cold  fwellings,  benumbed 
parts,  and  for  difperfingmany  other  fuch  fort  of  tumours  : 
it  may  occafionally  alfo  be  given  internally  for  the  gripes 
from  wind,  or  taking  cold  ;  for  the  ftrangury  alfo,  and  as 
a  cordial ;  one  ounce,  or  more,  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe, 
in  a  pint  of  ale. 

Take  Jamaica  pepper  four  ounces,  winters  bark,  car- 
raway  feeds,  laurel,  and  juniper  berries  bruifed, 
of  each  two  ounces  ;  rofemary,  marjoram,  and  la¬ 
vender  flowers,  of  each  one  ounce ;  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  three  pints  ;  let  them  digeft  in  a  warm 
place  ten  days,  then  ftrain  off'  the  tincture,  and 
diffove  in  it  Venice  foap  a  pound  and  a  half ;  cam¬ 
phor  three  ounces  ;  Barbadoes  tar  four  ounces ; 
oil  of  turpentine  fix  ounces  ;  oil  of  amber  two 
ounces ;  mix  and  make  a  liniment. 

In  ftrains  of  the  coffin  joint  that  have  not  been  difeo- 
vered  in  time,  there  willgrowfuch  a  fliflnefs  inthejoint* 
2X2  that 
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that  the  horfe  will  only  touch  the  ground  with  his  toe  ; 
and  the  joint  cannot  be  played  with  the  hand  ;  the  only 
method  here  is  repeated  bliftering,  and  then  firing  fuper- 
ficially.  -  - 

Strains  of  the  back  finews  are  very  common,  and  are 
eafily  difcovered  by  the  {welling,  which  extends  fometimes 
from  the  back  fide  of  the  knee  down  to  the  heel,  but  for 
the  molt  part  the  horfe  fets  that  leg  before  the  other.  The 
tendon  fhould  be  well  bathed  three  or  four  times  a  day 
with  hot  vinegar  ;  and  if  much  fwelled,  apply  the  poul¬ 
tices  above  recommended,  and  when  the  fwelling  is  down, 
bathe  with  the  mixtures  above,  or  with  camphorated  fpi- 
ritcfwine  and  oil  of  amber,  in  which  is  diffolved  as  much 
camphor  as  the  fpirits  will  take  up,  and  rowl  up  the  ten¬ 
don  with  a  proper  bandage,  or  laced  flocking  ;  which  laft 
properly  fitted  to  the  limb,  might  be  wore  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  ;  not  only  in  thefe  kind  of  injuries,  but  in  mofl  others, 
where  there  is  a  difpofition  to  the  greafe,  or  other  fvvel- 
lingsof  the  limbs,  from  weak  and  relaxed  fibres.  Cur¬ 
riers  fhavings  wetted  with  vinegar  have  been  found  ufeful 
for  this  purpofe  ;  as  has  alfo  tar  and  fpirit  of  wine :  but 
where  the  tendon  has  fuffered  by  repeated  injuries  of  this 
kind,  the  cafe  will  demand  bliftering,  firing,  and  proper 
reft. 

Strains  of  the  knees  and  pafterns  arife  frequently  from 
kicks,  or  blows  ;  if  they  are  much  fwelled,  apply  firft  the 
poultices  ;  and  when  the  fwelling  is  abated,  bathe  with 
the  above,  or  the  following. 

Take  vinegar  one  pint ;  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
four  ounces  ;  white  vitriol,  diffolved  in  a  little 
water,  two  drams. 

Or, 

Take  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs,  beat  them 
into  a  froth  with  a  fpoon  ;  to  which  add  an  ounce 
of  roach  allum  finely  powdered;  fpirit  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  wine,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  mix  them 
well  together. 

The  following  is  alfo  much  recommended  by  the  French 
writers,  and  has  been  found  very  fuccefsful  in  fome  old 
ftrains,  when  other  remedies  have  failed. 

Take  one  pound  of  tar,  and  two  of  re&ified  fpirit  of 
wine,  ftir  them  together  over  a  fire  till  they  incor¬ 
porate  (but  take  care  the  flame  does  not  catch  the 
fpirits)  then  add  two  ounces  of  bole  finely  pow¬ 
dered  ;  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oatmeal  to  bring 
it  to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice  ;  to  which  add 
lard  enough  to  prevent  its  growing  dry  ;  apply  it 
fpread  on  cloth  twice  a  day. 

As  great  weaknefs  remains  in  the  pafterns  after  violent 
ftrains,  the  beft  method  is  to  turn  the  horfe  out  to  grafs  till 
he  is  perfe£lly  recovered  ;  when  this  cannot  be  complied 
with,  the  general  way  is  to  blifter  and  fire. 

When  a  horfe  is  lame  in  the  ftifle,  he  generally  treaps 
on  his  toe,  and  cannot  fet  the  heel  to  the  ground.  Treat 
him  at  firft  with  the  vinegar  and  cooling  reftringents  ;  but 
if  a  large  fwelling  with  pufFynefs  enfues,  foment  it  well 
with  the  difcutient  fomentation  till  it  difperfes  ;  and  then 
bathe  the  part  with  any  of  the  above  medicines. 
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A  lamenefs  in  the  whirle  bone  and  hip,  is  difcovered  by 
the  horfe’s  dragging  his  leg  after  him,  and  dropping  back¬ 
ward  on  his  heel  when  he  trots.  If  the  mufcles  of  the 
hip  are  only  injured,  this  kind  of  lamenefs  is  cured  eafily  ; 
but  when  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  affe£led,  the  cure 
is  often  very  difficult,  tedious,  and  uncertain.  In  either 
cafe,  at  firft  bathe  the  parts  well  with  the  cooling  medicines, 
four  or  five  times  a  day ;  in  the  mufcular  ftrain,  this  method 
alone  may  fucceed,  but  in  the  ligamentous,  it  is  reft  and 
time  only  can  reftore  the  injured  parts  to  their  proper  tone. 

Strains  in  the  hock  are  to  be  treated  by  foaking  the  parts 
with  coolers  and  repellers  ;  but  when  the  ligaments  are 
hurt,  and  they  are  attended  with  great  weaknefs  and  pain 
ufe  the  fomentation.  If  a  hardnefs  fhould  remain  on  the 
outfide,  it  may  be  removed  by  repeated  bliftering ;  if  with¬ 
in,  it  may  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  external  applica¬ 
tions  to  remove  ;  however  the  joint  fhould  be  fired  gently 
with  fmall  razes  or  lines  pretty  clofe  together,  and  then 
covered  with  a  mercurial  plafter.  To  the  difcutient  fo¬ 
mentation  above  mentioned  may  be  added  crude  fal  armo- 
niac,  with  a  handfull  of  wood-afhes  boiled  in  it. 

The  bliftering  ointment  for  the  above  purpofes  may  he 
found  under  the  article  Spavin  ;  but  the  fublimate  fhould 
be  omitted. 

The  firing  ufed  for  the  ftrengthening  relaxed  finews  or 
tendons,  fhould  aft  only  on  the  fkin,  which  by  contract¬ 
ing  and  hardening  it  all  round  the  finews,  compreffes  them 
more  firmly  like  a  bandage.  See  ths  article  Firing 

Bartlet's  Farriery ,  pag.  224. 

STRANGLES,  a  diftemper  to  which  colts  and  young 
horfes  are  very  fubjed  ;  and  begins  with  a  fwelling  be¬ 
tween  the  jaw-bones,  which  fometimes  extends  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  tongue  ;  and  is  attended  with  fo  great  heat, 
pain  and  inflammation,  that  fometimes  till  matter  is  formed 
the  horfe  fwallows  with  the  utmoft  difficulty. 

The  fymptoms  are  extraordinary  heat  and  feverifhnefs, 
with  a  painful  cough,  and  a  great  inclination  to  drink 
without  being  able  ;  fome  horfes  lofing  their  appetites  in- 
tirely,  others  eating  but  little,  by  reafon  of  the  pain  which 
chewing  and  fwallowing  occafions  1  when  the  fwelling 
begins  on  the  infide  of  the  jaw-bones,  it  is  much  longer 
in  coming  to  matter  than  when  more  to  the  middle  ;  when 
it  arifes  among  the  glands,  and  divides  into  feveral  tumours, 
the  cure  is  generally  tedious,  as  it  breaks  in  different 
places,  and  when  it  forms  upwards  on  the  wind  pipe  and 
gullet,  there  is  fometimes  danger  of  fuffocation,  unlefs  the 
fwelling  foon  breaks.  But  the  molt  dangerous  kind  is, 
when,  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  the  hoife  runs  at  the 
note  ;  this  by  fome  is  called  the  baftard  ftrangles.. 

As  this  diforder  feems  to  be  critical,  the  molt  approved 
method  is  to  affift  nature  in  bringing  the  fwellings  to  ma¬ 
turity,  by  keeping  them  conftantly  moift  with  ointment  of 
marfhmallows,  and  covering  the  head  and  neck  with  a  warm 
hood.  But  as  all  fwellings  in  glandular  parts  fuppurate 
fiowly,  the  following  poultice  may  be  applied  hot  twice  a 
day  ;  it  is  alfo  a  very  proper  one  to  ripen,  or  bring  any 
other  fwelling  to  matter. 

Take  leaves  of  marfhmallows  ten  handfuls  ;  white 
lilly-root  half  a  pound  ;  linfeed  and  fenugreek  feed 
bruifed,  of  each  four  ounces :  boil  them  in  two 
quarts  of  water  till  the  whole  is  pulpy,  and  add 
four  ounces  of  ointment  of  marfhmallows,  and  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  hogs  lard,  to  prevent  its 
growing  ftiff  and  dry.  ^ 
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In  five  or  fix  clays,  by  thefe  means,  the  matter  is  gene¬ 
rally  formed,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  (kin  ;  and  if 
the  difeharge  is  made  freely  and  with  eafe,  the  opening 
need  not  be  inlarged  ;  but  fhould  be  drefied  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ointment  fpread  on  tow,  dill  continuing  the  poul¬ 
tice  over  it  to  promote  the  digedion,  and  prevent  any  re¬ 
maining  hardnefs. 

Take  rofin  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of  each  a  pound 
and  a  half ;  honey  and  common  turpentine,  each 
eight  ounces  ;  yellow  wax  four  ounces  :  hogs- 
lard  one  pound  ;  verdigreafe  finely  powdered  one 
ounce  :  melt  the  ingredients  together,  but  do  not 
put  in  the  verdigreafe,  till  removed  from  the  fire  ; 
and  it  fhould  be  dirred  in  by  degrees,  till  the  whole 
is  grown  diff  and  cool. 

If  the  fever  and  inflammation  run  high,  and  the  fwelling 
be  fo  fituated  as  to  endanger  fufTocation,  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  mull  be  taken  away,  and  the  remainder 
diluted  with  plenty  of  water  gruel,  or  warm  water, 
mafhes,  &c. 

The  running  at  the  nofe,  which  often  attends  the  dran- 
gles,  is  dangerous  ;  efpecially  if  it  continues  after  they 
have  ripened  and  broke,  as  the  horfe  will  be  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  thereby.  To  prevent  this  wafte  and  decay,  give  him 
every  day  for  fome  time  an  ounce  of  Jefuits  bark  ;  or  a 
drong  decoCtion  of  guaiacum  fhavings,  which  had  been 
found  extremely  beneficial  in  reflraining  thefe  glandular 
difeharges  when  too  liberal,  and  in  drying  up  ulcers  of  all 
kinds  in  horfes.  See  the  article  Glanders. 

If  a  hardnefs  remains  after  the  fores  are  healed  up,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  the  mercurial  ointment ;  and  when 
the  horfe  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  purging  will  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

STRANGURY,  a  difeafe  incident  to  cattle,  confid- 
ing  in  a  difficulty  of  making  urine,  attended  with  great 
pain.  See  the  article  Kidney. 

STRAW,  the  ftalk  on  which  corn  grows,  and  from 
which  it  is  thrafhed.  See  the  articles  Dung  and  Rick. 

STRAWBERRY-TREFOIL.  See  the  article  Tre¬ 
foil. 

STRICKLE,  the  whet-ftone  placed  upon  the  extre- 
tremity  of  the  fhaft  of  a  feythe. 

STRIKE,  a  bufhel,  or  four  pecks  of  corn. 

STRINGHALT,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  confiding  in  a 
twitching-and  fnatching  up  of  the  hinder  leg  much  higher 
than  the  other. 

STUBBLE,  the  dalks  of  corn  left  in  the  field  by  the 
reaper. 

It  has  been  a  difpute  among  farmers,  whether  wheat- 
dubble  fhould  or  fhould  not  be  ploughed  in.  We  drall 
therefore  give  the  following  remarks  of  a  fenfible  vale- 
farmer  on  this  fubjeCt. 

i(  We  are  far  from  being  advocates,  fays  he,  for  plow¬ 
ing  in  dubble  ;  yet  our  land  is  not  light,  but  the  contrary, 
and  bears  as  good  crops  of  wheat  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

“  As  our  foil  is  not  light,  it  agrees  very  well  with 
horfe-beans,  which  Ave  frequently  fow  after  wheat ;  but  if 
ever  we  let  the  dubble  remain  uncut  till  bean-feafon,  and 
plow  it  in,  the  conl'cquences  are  furely  fatal ;  it  caufes  the 
earth  to  lie  hollow;  the  bean  plants  to  fall  down  ;  the  fun 
and  air  get  at  the  roots,  and  prevent  the  plant  thriving  ; 
and  the  crop  is  always  very  greatly  leflened  :  befidcs,  the 
dubble,  which  with  us  is  very  ltrong,  clogs  the  plow- 


fhare,  and  gathers  up  in  clods,  which  are  a  lure  and  a 
fatal  drelter  for  many  noxious  infects. 

“  Thefe  faCts,  which  every  vale-farmer  is  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  induce  us  always  to  mow  our  dubbles,  which  we 
apply  to  many  and  various  ufes  :  if  it  is  long,  it  ferves  very 
well  for  thatching  :  Ave  litter  our  yards,  dables,  and  cow- 
houfes  with  it  for  making  dung  ;  Ave  ufe  it  for  drying 
malt ;  and  a  great  deal  is  burnt  by  the  poor  cottagers,  for 
Avarming  themfelves  in  winter,  dreffing  their  victuals, 
baking,  brewing,  &c.”  Mufeutn  Rujlicum ,  vol.  III.  p.  225. 

STUM,  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  after  it 
has  been  feveral  times  racked  ofF,  and  feparated  from  its 
fediment. 

STUMP,  the  part  of  any  folid  body,  particularly  of 
trees,  & c.  remaining  after  the  red  are  taken  away. 

A  bare  vieiv  of  Fig.  6.  Plate  XXIV.  is  fufficient  to 
explain  a  very  fimple  engine  which  Mr.  Evelyn  gRes, 
for  pulling  up  large  roots. 

The  handle  A  turns  the  fpindleof  the  pinion  By  which 
has  four  or  five  teeth.  Thefe  teeth  turn  the  larger  Avheel 
C,  Avhich  moves  the  cylinder  D ,  on  Avhich  the  rope  E  is 
rolled  as  the  root  is  draivn  up  ;  one  end  of  the  rope  being 
previoufly  fadened  to  the  cylinder.  The  whole  frame  is 
.let  into  a  block  of  wood  Fy  about  four  feet  high  and  one 
in  breadth ;  and  the  other  end  of  the  roller  or  cylinder  is 
fudained  by  a  leller  block  of  wood  G.  H  is  an  iron  plate 
Avhich  holds  the  Avheel  and  pinion  in  the  larger  block.  The 
cylinder,  wheel,  pinion,  and  handle  of  this  machine 
drould  be  made  of  good  tough  iron.  The  cylinder  may 
be  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  fourteen  or  fixteen 
inches  in  length.  The  red  is  obvious  :  though  I  appre¬ 
hend  an  improvement  might  be  made,  by  adding  a  catch, 
to  fecure  either  the  handle  or  the  cylinder,  Avhile  the  la¬ 
bourer  (for  one  man  will  eafily  manage  this  engine)  may 
be  obliged  to  fufpend  his  work,  in  order  to  clear  away  any 
obdacle  that  may  have  occurred.  It  would  likewife  cer¬ 
tainly  be  right  to  place  the  wheels,  and  confequently  the 
handle,  fomeAvhat  higher  than  is  here  directed,  to  fave  the 
very  great  fatigue  of  (looping  down  continually  while  this 
lad  is  turned. 

Where  the  roots  are  very  large,  and  obdinately  tenaci¬ 
ous,  M.  deTurbilly’s  advice,  to  blow  them  up  with  gun¬ 
powder,  Avill  be  found  very  beneficial  ;  efpecially  it  the 
above  indrument  cannot  be  had. 

Where  a  place  has  been  over-groAvn  with  wood,  the 
earth  is  fo  thoroughly  dirred  by  digging  and  pulling  up  the 
dumps  and  roots  of  the  trees,  that  one  plowing  in  autumn 
is  generally  fufficient.  The  frods  in  Avinter  kill  the  weeds 
and  break  the  clods  ;  and  after  a  fecond  ploAAung,  in  the 
fpring,  thefe  lands  may  be  foAvn  with  expectation  of  an.; 
abundant  crop :  for  the  trees  not  having  exhauded  the  earth 
towards  the  furface,  but  having  on  the  contrary  manured 
it  with  their  leaves,  a  confiderable  produce  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  many  years. 

M.  Du  Hamel  mentions  a  fmall  field,  which  Had  for¬ 
merly  been  undenvood,  and  being  converted  into  arable 
ground,  produced  plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  for 
upAvards  of  twenty  years  running,  without  being  reded. 
It  is  true  the  foil  was  peculiarly  proper  for  Avheat,  and: 
would  have  been  exhauded  much  fooner  if  it  had  been  a* 
poorer  earth. 

STUMPY,  full  of  dumps  ;  hard,  diff. 

STURK,  a  young  bullock  ;  a  heifer. 

STY,  a  cabbin,  or  fmall  building  to  keep  hogs  in.. 

SUCCULENT,  juicy,  moift,. 

,  J  SUCKER,, 
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SUCKER,  a  young  twig,  or  flioot  from  the  root. 

SUFFOLK-GRASS,  the  fame  with  meadow-grafs,  or 
poa.  See  Poa. 

SUILLAGE,  a  drain  of  filth. 

SULL,  a  plough.  See  the  article  Plough. 

SULL-PADDLE,  a  plough  paddle. 

SUMMER,  the  feafon  in  which  the  fun  arrives  at  the 
northern  folftice,  and  the  days  are  at  the  greateft  length. 

Summer,  alfo  implies  the  large  piece  of  timber,  or 
principal  beam  of  a  floor. 

To  SUMMER-LAND,  or  To  Summer-Stir,  tofal-' 
lowland  in  the  fummer. 

SUN-SCORCHED,  a  term  ufed  in  fome  parts  of 
England  to  exprefs  a  di (temperature  of  fruit-trees,  owing 
to  the  fun’s  affecting  them  too  forcibly  on  a  fudden  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  is  the  lofs  and  withering  of  the 
fruit.  Such  trees  only  are  fubjedl  to  this,  as  are  planted 
in  places  fheltered  from  the  fpring  fun,  and  open  to  that 
of  the  fummer  ;  and  may  be  always  cured  by  proper 
waterings. 

SURBATING,  a  term  ufed  by  farriers  to  fignify  the 
foie  of  a  horfe’s  foot  being  worn,  bruifed,  or  fpoiled  by 
beating  the  hoof  again!!  the  ground  in  travelling  without 
fhoes,  or  going  in  hot  fandy  lands,  or  with  a  Ihoe  that 
hurts  the  foie,  or  the  like.  It  alfo  fometimes  happens  by 
over-riding  a  horfe  while  young,  before  his  feet  are  fuffi- 
ciently  hardened,  or  even  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  ground, 
and  high  lifting  of  his  feet.  The  figns  of  this  defedt  are 
his  halting  on  both  fore-legs,  going  ftiffly,  and  creeping 
as  if  foundered. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  furbated  feet  than  tar  melted 
into  the  foot,  or  vinegar,  boiled  with  foot  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftence  and  poured  into  the  foot  boiling  hot,  with  hurds 
'over  it,  and  fplints  to  keep  it  in. 

SURFEIT,  a  difeafe  incident  to  horfes  and  other  cattle. 

Surfeits  arife  from  various  caufes  ;  but  are  commonly 
the  effedts  of  fome  difeafes  not  attended  to,  or  that  have 
been  ill  cured. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  furfeited,  when  his  coat  flares,  and 
looks  rufty  and  dirty,  though  proper  means  has  not  been 
wanting  to  keep  him  clean.  The  fkin  is  full  of  feales 
and  dander,  that  lays  thick  and  mealy  among  the  hair, 
and  is  conftantly  fupplied  with  a  frefh  fuccelfion  of  the 
fame,  for  want  of  due  tranfpiration.  Some  horfes  have 
hurdles  of  various  fizes  like  peas  or  tares  :  fome  have  dry 
fixed  fcabs  all  over  their  limbs  and  bodies  ;  others  a  moif- 
ture  attended  with  heat  and  inflammation  ;  the  humours 
being  fo  fliarp,  and  violently  itching,  that  the  horfes  rub  fo 
inceflantlv,  as  to  make  themfelves  raw.  Some  have  no 
eruptions  at  all,  but  an  unwholefome  look,  and  are  dull, 
fluggifh,  and  lazy :  fome  appear  only  lean  and  hide-bound  : 
others  have  flying  pains  and  lamenefs,  refembling  a  rheu- 
matifm  :  fo  that  in  the  furfeits  of  horfes,  we  have  almoft 
all  the  different  fpecies  of  the  feurvy,  and  other  chronical 
diftempers. 

The  following  method  is  ufually  attended  with  fuccefs 
in  the  dry  fpecies.  Firft  take  away  about  three  or  four 
pounds  of  blood  ;  and  then  give  the  following  mild  purge, 
which  will  work  as  an  alterative,  and  Ihould  be  repeated 
once  a  week,  or  ten  days  for  fome  time. 

/ 

Take  Succotrine  aloes  fix  drams,  or  one  ounce  ;  gum 
guaiacum  half  an  ounce  ;  diaphoretic  antimony, 
and  powder  of  myrrh,  of  each  two  drams  :  make 
-into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 
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In  the  intermediate  days,  an  ounce  of  the  following 
powder,  fhould  be  given  morning  and  evening  in  his 
feeds. 

Take  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
finely  powdered,  half  a  pound  ;  crude  antimony, 
in  fine  powder,  four  ounces  ;  gum  guaiacum,  alfo 
in  powder,  four  ounces :  make  into  fixteen  dofes 
for  eight  days. 

This  medicine  muff  be  repeated  till  the  horfe  coats  well, 
and  all  the  fymptoms  of  furfeit  difappear.  If  the  horfe  is  of 
fmall  value,  two  or  three  common  purges  fhould  be  given, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  antimony,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
fulphur,  twice  a  day,  or  the  alterative  balls  with  camphor 
and  nitre,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

If  the  little  fcabs  on  the  ikin  do  not  peel  off,  anoint 
them  with  the  mercurial  ointment  ;  during  the  time  of 
ufing  which,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  horfe  dry,  and 
to  give  him  warm  water.  This  ointment  properly  rub¬ 
bed  into  the  blood,  with  the  afliftance  of  purging  phyfic, 
has  frequently  cured  thefe  kind  of  furfeits,  without  any 
other  afliftance. 

The  wet  furfeit,  which  is  no  more  than  a  moifl  run¬ 
ning  feurvy,  appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
horfe,  attended  fometimes  with  great  heat  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  the  neck  oftentimes  fwells  fo  in  one  night’s  time, 
that  great  quantities  of  a  hot  briny  humour  iflues  forth, 
which,  if  not  allayed,  will  be  apt  to  collect  on  the  poll  or 
withers,  and  produce  the  poll-evil  or  fiftula.  This  difeafe 
alfo  frequently  attacks  the  limbs,  where  it  proves  obfti- 
nate,  and  hard  to  cure :  and  in  fome  horfes  fhews  itfelf 
fpring  and  fall. 

In  this  cafe  bleed  plentifully,  avoid  externally  all  repel- 
lers,  and  give  cooling  phyfic  twice  a  week  ;  as,  four 
ounces  of  lenitive  eledtuary,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
cream  of  tartar  ;  or  the  latter,  with  four  ounces  of  Glau¬ 
ber  falts,  quickened,  if  thought  proper,  with  two  or  three 
drams  of  powder  of  jallap,  diflblved  in  water-gruel,  and 
given  in  a  morning  faffing. 

After  three  or  four  of  thefe  purges,  two  ounces  of  nitre 
made  into  a  ball  with  honey,  may  be  given  every  morning 
for  a  fortnight ;  and,  if  attended  with  fuccefs,  repeated  for 
a  fortnight  longer. 

The  powders  above-mentioned  may  alfo  be  given  with 
the  horfe’s  corn  ;  or  a  ftrong  decodtion  of  guaiacum  fhav- 
ings,  or  logwood  may  be  given  alone  to  the  quantity  of 
two  quarts  a  day.  Thefe,  and  indeed  all  alterative  medi¬ 
cines,  muff  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  where  the  dif- 
order  proves  obftinate. 

The  diet  fhould  be  cool  and  opening,  as  fealded  bran  or 
barley;  and  if  the  horfe  is  hide-bound,  an  ounce  of 
fenugreek  feeds  fhould  be  given  in  his  feeds  for  a  month  or 
longer  ;  and,  as  this  diforder  often  proceeds  from  worms, 
give  the  mercurial  phyfic  too,  and  afterwards  the  cinna¬ 
bar  powders,  as  above  directed  ;  but  as  in  general  it  is 
not  an  original  difeafe,  but  a  fymptom  only  oi  many,  in 
the  cure,  regard  mull  be  had  to  the  firlt  caufe  :  thus  as  it 
is  an  attendant  on  furfeits,  fevers,  worms,  &c.  the  remo¬ 
val  of  this  complaint  mult  be  varioufly  effected. 

In  a  mangy  horfe  the  Ikin  is  generally  tawny,  thick, 
and  full  of  wrinkles,  efpecially  about  the  mane  ;  the  loins 
and  tail,  and  the  little  hair  that  remains  in  thofe  parts 
Hands  almoft  always  ftrait  out  or  briftly:  the  ears  are 
commonly  naked  and  without  hair,  the  eye  and  eye¬ 
brows 
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brows  the  fame;  and  when  it  affe&s  the  limbs,  it  gives 
them  the  fame  afpe£t ;  yet  the  lkin  is  not  raw,  nor  peels 
off,  as  in  the  hot  inflamed  furfeit. 

Where  this  diftemper  is  caught  by  infe&ion,  if  taken 
in  time  it  is  very  eafily  cured:  and  I  would  recommend 
a  fulphur  ointment  as  mod  effedlual  for  that  purpofe, 
rubbed  in  every  day.  To  purify  and  cleanfe  the  blood, 
give  antimony  and  fulphur  for  fome  weeks  after.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  external  remedies  for  this  purpofe, 
fuch  as  train  oil  and  gun-powder,  tobacco  fteeped  in 
chamber-lye,  &c.  Solleyfell  recommends  the  following. 

Take  burnt  allum  and  borax  in  fine  power,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  white  vitriol  and  verdigreafe  pow¬ 
dered,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  clean 
pot,  with  two  pounds  of  honey,  ftirring  till  they 
are  incorporated  ;  when  cold,  add  two  ounces  of 
ftrong  aqua  fortis. 

But  when  this  diforder  is  cantratted  by  low  feeding, 
and  poverty  of  blood,  the  diet  muff  be  mended,  and  the 
horfe  properly  indulged  with  fiay  and  corn.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ointments  are  effectually  ufed  for  this  diforder,  rub¬ 
bed  into  the  parts  affeCted  every  day. 

Take  powdered  brimftone,  train  oil,  and  tar,  of 
each  equal  quantities ;  to  which  may  be  added 
ginger,  or  white  hellebore. 

Or, 

Take  fulphur  vivum,  half  a  pound,  crude  fal  armo- 
niac  one  ounce,  hogs  lard,  or  oil,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  form  into  an  ointment.. 

Or, 

Take  quickfilver,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  one 
ounce  hogs  lard,  one  pound,  fulphur  vivum  four 
ounces,  oil  of  turpentine  one  ounce  and  a  half.. 

Thefe  are  both  very  powerful  remedies  for  this  difor¬ 
der,  and  can  fcarce.fail  of  fuccefs. 

To  the  two  fir  ft,  occasionally,  may  be  added  a  third  part 
of  mercurial  ointment ;  but  as  fulphur  is  in  general  allow¬ 
ed,  to  be  the  fpecific  in  the  itch  ;  and  being  found  both 
more  fafe,  and  efficacious  than  mercury  ;  fo  we  apprehend 
it  will  fufficiently  anfwer  the  purpofe  here  ;  for  as  this  dif¬ 
order  feems  beft  accounted  for  by  Leuwenhoek,  from 
certain  fmall  infeCts  he  difcovered  in  the  puftules,  by  the 
microfcope  ;  fo  it  feems  as  if  they  were  deftroyed,  by  the 
fteams  of  brimftone,  though  only  railed  by  the  heat  of  the 
body;  for  in  the  human  body,  the  itch  may  be  cured  by 
partial  fulphureous  un£tions,on  the  legs  only  ^  but  where 
the  mange  proves  obftinate  in  horfes,  let  the  parts  be  waffl¬ 
ed  with  fublimate  water  before  the  application  of  the  oint¬ 
ment,  and  fubjoin  the  internal  ul'e  of  fulphur,  in  order  to 
diff'ufe  the  fteams  more  certainly  through  the  lkin ;  there 
being  reafon  to  believe,  as  in  the  itch,  that  the  animal  - 
cula  may  fometimes  lie  too  deep,  to  be  thoroughly  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  external  applications  only. 

SURVEYING,,  the  art  or  act  of  meafuring  lands ;  that 
is,  of  taking  the  dimenfions  of  any  field,  parcel,  or  tra£f  of 
land,  laying  down  the  fame  in  a  map  or  draught,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  content  or  area  thereof. 


As  this  art  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  all  owner5 
and  occupiers  of  land,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  it  in 
the  eafieftand  moft  intelligent  manner.  And  in  order  to 
this  we  fhall  begin  with  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  gradually  to  fhew  how  all  the  ordinary  figures  may 
be  meafured,  protracted,  and  caft  up,  with  no  other  in- 
ftruments  than  chains,,  compaffes  and  feales.  We  fhall 
afterwards  endeavour  to  explain,  in  a  very  eafy  and  con- 
cife  manner,  the  ufe  of  the  plain  table,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  ufed  in  furveying;  fo  that  any  perfon,  of  a  common 
capacity,  and  that  underftands  the  four  firft  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic,  may  be  able  to  furvey  and  parcel  out  land,  plot  it, 
and  give  up  its  content  with  eafe  and  expedition. 

Of  geometrical  definitions,  divifions,  and  remat  ks. 

I.  A  point  is  that  which  hath  no  parts,  either  of  lon¬ 
gitude  or  latitude,  but  is  indivifible,  ordinarily  exprefled 
with  a.  fmall  prick,  like  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  fen- 
tence. 

II.  A  line  hath  length,  but  no  breadth  nor  nepth,  whofe 
limits  or  extremities  are  points.  This  is  either  right  or 
crooked. 

III.  A  right  line  lies  ftreight,  and  equal  between  its  ex- 
tream  points,  being  the  fhortelt  extension  between  them  ; 
the  crooked  or  circular  not  fo. 

IV.  A  fuperficies  hath  length  and  breadth,  but  no 
depth  ;  of  this,  lines  are  the  limits.. 

V.  A  plain  fuperficies  in  that  which  lieth  equally  (or 
evenly)  between  its  lines. 

VI.  An  angle  is  the  meeting  of  two  lines  in  one  point,, 
fo  as  not  to  make  one  ftreight  line  ;  and  if  drawn  beyond 
that  point,  they  will  interfeCl  or  crofs  one  another.  This 
in  vulgar  Englifh  may  be  called  a  corner  ;  of  which  there, 
be  two  forts,  one  right,  the  other  oblique. 

VII.  A  right  angle  is  that  which  is  made  by  two 
right  lines,  croffing  or  touching  one  another  perpendi¬ 
cularly,.  (.or  fquarely)  like  an  ordinary  crofs,  or  carpen-. 
ter’s.  fquare. 

VIII.  An  oblique  angle  is  that  which  is  either  greater- 
or  Jefs  than  a  right  angle ;  and  this  is  of  two  forts,  obtufe 
and  acute. 

IX.  An  obtufe  angle  is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  like : 
the  left  and  right  corners  of  a  Roman  X. 

X.  An  acute  angle  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle,  like  the 
higheft  and  loweft  corners  of  the  fame  letter. 

XI.  A  figure  is  that  which  is  comprehended  under 
one  line  or  many  ;  of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  a.  circle,, 
and  a  right-lined  figure. 

XII.  A  circle  is  a  perfect  round  figure,  fuch  as  is  drawn, 
with  a  pair  of  compaffes,  the  one  foot  being  turned  round 
in  a  point,  and  the  other  wheeled  about  it.  The  point  in 
the  precife  middle  is  called  the  center  ;  the  round  line,  the 
circumference  or  periphert ;  aline  going  thro’  the  center,, 
and  divides  the  circle  into  two  equal  parts,  is  called  the 
diameter  ;  half  of  that  line  is  a  femi-diameter,  or  radius;- 
half  the  circle  is  ftiled  a  femi-circle  ;  the  quarter,  a  qua-- 
drant ;  any  portion  of  it,  cut  off"  by  a  right  fin?  not  touch-, 
ing  the  center,  is  called  a  fegment 

XIII.  Right-lined  figures  are  fuch  as  arc  limited  by. 
three  right  lines,  or  more,  and  are  either  triangles  or  tri¬ 
angulate,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  compounded  of,  and  refojvr- 
able  into  triangles. 

XIV.  Triangles  are  figures  comprehended  under  three; 
right  lines,  and  (as  Ramus  thinks  that  for  a  reafon  hegives,, 
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lib.  6.  pr.  6.)  might  be  better  called  trilaterals  ;  but  the 
name  triangle  from  the  number  of  the  angles  hath  ob¬ 
tained. 

Alfo  from  the  nature  and  quantity  of  their  angles,  thefe 
triangles  are  diftinguifhed  into  three  forts,  I  .Redd -angled, 
having  one  right  angle.  2.  Obtufe -angled,  having  one 
obtufe  angle.  And  3.  Acute-angled,  having  all  acute 
angles  ;  for  no  triangle  can  have  more  right  or  obtufe  an¬ 
gles  than  one,  becaufe  by  a  well  known  old  rule,  no  trian¬ 
gle  upon  a  plain  fuperficies  can  confift  of  three  greater 
angles  than  fuch,  as  being  jointly  taken,  are  equal  to  two 
right. 

Thefe  three  forts  of  triangles  may,  according  to  the 
length  and  proportion  of  their  fides,  be  fub-diftinguifhed 
into  feven  ;  for  each  of  them  may  have  either  two  equal 
fides  or  none  ;  and  the  acute-angled  may  have  all  three 
Tides  or  lines  equal :  but  be  triangles  of  what  name  or 
kind  foever,  they  are  all  capable  of  being  exa&ly  meafur- 
ed  by  one  plain  rule,  as  hereafter  fhall  fully  appear. 

XV.  Triangular  figures  are  fuch  as  have  more  angles, 
and  confequently  more  fides  or  lines,  than  three  ;  and 
thefe  are  either  quadrangular  or  multangular. 

XVI.  Quadrangular  figures  are  fuch  as  have  four  an¬ 
gles,  and  as  many  fides,  and  thefe  are  either  parallello- 
grams  or  trapefias. 

XVII.  Parallellograms  are  figures  that  are  bounded 
with  parallel  lines,  that  is,  fuch  lines  as  are  every  where 
of  the  fame  diftance  one  from  another,  fo  as  if  they  were 
infinitely  extended,  they  would  never  meet,  like  the  up¬ 
right  lines  of  the  Roman  H.  Thefe  parallellograms  are 
either  re£t-angular  or  obliquangular. 

XVIII.  Re£t-angular  parallellograms  are  fuch  as  have 
four  right  angles,  viz.  the  fquare  or  quadrat,  and  the  long 
fquare,  otherwife  called  the  oblong. 

XIX.  The  fquare  is  that  figure  that  hath  four  right  an¬ 
gles,  and  four  equal  fides,  like  any  of  the  fix  faces  of  a 
die. 

XX.  The  long  fquare  hath  alfo  four  right  angle,  and 
the  oppofite  fides  are  equal,  but  the  adjoining  fides  meet¬ 
ing  at  each  angle,  differ  in  length.  Of  this  figure  is  a 
well  printed  page  in  a  book,  and  the  fuperficies  of  a  well 
cut  fheet  of  paper,  or  an  ordinary  pane  of  glafs. 

XXI.  Obliquangled  parallellograms  are  fuch  as  have 
oblique  angels,  viz.  two  acute,  and  two  obtufe,  of  thefe 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  rhombus,  and  the  rhomboides. 

XXII.  The  rhombus  is  a  figure  that  hath  equal  fides, 
but  no  right  angles,  like  the  form  of  a  diamond  on  the 
cards,  or  the  molt  ordinary  cut  of  glafs  in  windows, 
whofe  oppofite  angles  are  equal. 

XXIII.  The  rhomboides  is  a  defective  rhombus  ;  for  if 
from  any  fide  of  a  rhombus  we  cut  off  a  part  with  a  pa¬ 
rallel  line,  the  remainder  will  be  a  rhomboides,  which 
hath  neither  equal  fides  nor  angles,  but  yet  the  oppofite 
fides  and  angles  are  equal. 

XXIV.  The  trapezium  is  a  figure  that  is  neither  paral- 
lellogram,  nor  confequently,  hath  equal  fides  or  angles, 
but  is  irregularly  quadrangular,  as  if  drawn  at  adventure. 
Of  this  fhape  molt  fields  prove,  that  feem  to  the  eye  to  be 
fquares  or  oblongs. 

XXV.  Multangular  figures  are  fuch  as  contain  more 
Tides  and  angles  than  four,  and  they  are  either  regular  or 
irregular. 

XXVI.  Regular  multangulars  take  their  names  from 
their  number  of  angles,  fo  a  pentagon,  hexagon,  hepta¬ 
gon,  'odlagon,  eucagon,  decagon,  fignify  multangular 
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figures  of  five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  ten  angles,  and 
confequently  fides. 

XXVII.  An  irregular  polygon,  or  multangular  figure, 
is  that  which  hath  more  angles,  and  fides  than  four,  the 
fides,  and  angles,  being  unequal  to  one  another. 

Of  geometrical  problems. 

I.  To  draw  a  line  parallel  to  another ,  at  any  di/lance  affigned. 

Plate  XXV.  Fig.  1 .  Open  your  compafles  to  the  dif¬ 
tance  given,  and  chufing  two  points  conveniently  diftant 
in  the  line  given,  as  here  at  A  and  B,  deferibe  the  arches 
C  and  D,  to  whofe  convexity,  if  you  apply  a  rule,  the 
parallel  line  is  eafily  drawn. 

II.  To  raife  a  perpendicular  upon  a  line  given,  or  to  crofs  that 

line  at  right  angles  in  a  point  affigned. 

Fig.  2.  Suppofethe  point  C  in  the  line  A  B  were  affign¬ 
ed  for  the  perpendicular,  open  the  compafles  to  a  conve¬ 
nient  diftance,  and  mark  out  the  two  points  Eand  F  in  the 
line  A  B,  then  opening  them  fomewhat  wider,  you  may, 
by  fetting  6ne  foot  in  E  and  F  feverally,  deferibe  the  two 
arches  cutting  one  another  at  the  point  D,  from  which,  if 
you  draw  a  line  to  the  point  C,  the  work  is  done  for  the 
raffing  of  a  perpendicular  ;  but  if  you  be  to  crofs  the  lines 
at  right  angles,  you  may  continue  the  line  from  D  thro’ 
C  at  pleafure. 

But  if  the  faid  line  AB  had  been  given  to  be  divided  in 
the  precife  middle,  by  another  line  eroding  it  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  the  way  is  to  fet  one  point  of  the  compafles  in  A  and 
B  feverally,  and  having  deferibed  two  arches  above  the 
line  interfering  one  another  at  D,  do  the  like  below  the  line 
A  B  from  the  fame  points,  and  with  thefame  extent  of  your 
compafles,  then  through  the  feveral  interfedions,  a  rule 
being  laid  upon  them,  a  line  may  be  drawn,  cutting  the 
given  line  exadly  in  the  middle  at  right  angles. 

Note,  That  when  one  point  of  your  compafles  ftand  in 
A,  you  may  make  both  the  arches  belonging  to  that  cen¬ 
ter  above  and  below  the  line  ;  and  then  removing  the  com¬ 
pafles  to  B,  you  may  crofs  them  both. 

III.  To  raife  a  perpendicular  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

Fig.  3.  Let  OR  to  be  the  line  given,  then  to  raife  a 
perpendicular  at  R,  make  five  little  equal  divifions,  and 
taking  four  of  them  with  your  compafles,  fet  one  foot  of 
your  compafles  in  Pt,  and  with  the  other  deferibe  the  arch 
PP;  then  take  the  diftance  from  Rto  5,  and  placing  one 
foot  in  3,  with  the  other  deferibe  the  arch  B  B,  interfer¬ 
ing  the  former  in  the  point  S  ;  then  lhall  the  line  SR  (being 
drawn  by  aftrait  rule)  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  line  O  R. 

IV.  To  let  fall  a  perpendicular  upon  a  given  line  from  any 

point  affigned. 

Open  your  compafles  fo  as  one  foot  being  fet  in  the  affign¬ 
ed  point,  the  other  may  go  clear  over  the  line  given,  and 
thereby  deferibe  an  arch  cutting  the  line  at  two  points  ; 
then  (hall  the  half  diftance  between  thole  two  points  be 
the  point  to  which  the  perpendicular  may  be  drawn  from 
the  point  affigned.  But  if  you  think  it  too  much  pains  to 
find  the  point  of  half  diftance  by  trial,  you  may  help  your- 
felf  by  the  fecond  problem  :  for  if  you  deferibe  two  arches 
interfering  one  another  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  line  from 
the  affigned  point,  placing  (to  that  purpofe)  the  loot  of 

your 
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your  compaftes  firfh  in  one  of  the  interfe&ions  of  the  given  \ 
line,  and  then  in  the  other  ;  you  may  by  laying  a  rule  j 
upon  the  afligned  point,  and  the  interfeElion  of  the  two 
arches,  draw  a  perpendicular  from  the  faid  ailigned  point, 
cutting  the  given  lines  at  right  angles. 

N.  B.  All  thefe  problems  with  regard  to  perpendiculars, 
aim  at  no  greater  matter,  than  what  may  be  performed  in  a 
mechanical  way  withexa&nefs  enough  by  the  help  of  a  fmall 
fquare  exactly  made,  for  if  you  apply  one  leg  of  fucb  a  fquare 
to  any  line,  fo  as  the  angle  of  the  fquare  may  touch  the  end 
of  the  faid  line,  or  any  other  point  where  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  is  to  be  raifed,  you  may  by  the  other  leg  draw  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  In  the  like  manner  to  let  fall  a  perpendicular 
from  a  point  afligned,  you  need  only  to  apply  one  leg  of 
the  fquare  to  the  line,  fo  as  the  other  mav  touch,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  afligned  point,  whence  you  may  draw  the 
perpendicular  by  that  leg  that  toucheth  the  point. 

If  the  handle  of  your  fquare  be  a  little  blunt,  either  thro’ 
ill  making  or  long  ufirig,  you  muft  allow  for  it  when  you 
apply  it  to  a  point  in  a  line.  And  when  you  are  drawing 
a  perpendicular,  you  mufl  flop  before  you  reach  the  given 
line,  and  then  by  applying  the  leg  of  your  fquare  to  that 
part  of  the  perpendicular  already  drawn,  fo  as  part  of 
that  leg  may  pafs  clearly  over  the  given  line,  you  may 
draw  the  reft  of  your  perpendicular  as  exadtly  as  if  the 
angle  had  been  true.  This  fame  method  is  to  be  taken 
when  a  line  is  to  be  eroded  by  another  drawn  quite  through 
it  at  right  angles. 

V.  An  angle  being given ,  to  male  another  equal  to  it. 

Fig.  4.  The  angle  X  A  D  being  given,  and  a  line 
drawn  at  pleafure,  as  is  the  loweft  from  the  point  E,  open 
your  compaffes  to  any  convenient  diftance,  and  fetting  one 
foot  in  A,  deferibe  the  arch  B  C.  Then  with  the  fame 
extent  fetting  one  foot  in  E,  with  the  other  deferibe  the 
arch  C  H,  long  enough  to  equal  or  exceed  the  other.  Then 
taking  the  diftance  B  C  between  the  points  of  your  com- 
pafles,  fet  one  in  C,  and  with  the  other  mark  the  point  H 
in  the  arch  C  H,  through  which  point  H  a  linebeing  drawn 
from  the  point  E,  will  make  an  angle  with  the  line  E  C, 
equal  to  the  angle  given. 

Note,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  quantity  of  angles,  their 
equality  or  inequality,  we  never  regard  the  length  of  the 
lines  ;  for  if  you  extend  or  contract  them  at  pleafure,  the 
angle  is  ftill  the  fame.  But  that  is  the  greateft  angle  whofe 
lines  are  fartheft  diftant  from  one  another  at  the  fame  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  angular  point,  or  the  place  where  its  lines 
meet. 

VI.  Any  three  lines  being  given ,  ( equal  or  unequal )  fo  as  no 
one  of  them  be  longer  than  the  other  two  joined  together ,  to 
make  a  triangle  of  them. 

Fig.  5.  The  lines  ABC  being  given,  fet  the  line  A 
from  D  to  E  ;  then  with  your  compaffes  take  the  length 
of  the  lineB,  and  fetting  one  foot  in  1),  deferibe  the  arch 
P  O.  This  being  done,  take  with  your  compaftes  the 
length  of  the  line  C,  and  fetting  one  foot  in  E,  with  the 
other  crofs  the  former  arch  at  F,  from  which  interfe£lion 
drawing  lines  by  a  rule  to  D  E,  the  triangle  is  finifhed. 

Note,  that  if  all  the  Tides,  or  two  of  them,  be  equal, 
the  method  is  the  fame  ;  but  the  labour  lefs,  becaufe  we 
need  not  take  the  fame  length  twice  over  with  the  eom- 
pafles. 


VII.  To  find  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle,  in  order  to  the 

meafuring  of  it. 

Fig.  6.  Let  the  line  A  B  be  accounted  the  bafe,  and 
from  the  angle  C,  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  as  was  taught 
Probl.  4.  upon  that  line  at  D,  which  is  ready  for  taking 
off  with  compaffes,  and  meafuring  on  a  fcale,  of  which 
hereafter  in  meafuring  the  content  of  figures. 

But  if  we  have  no  occafion  to  draw  the  perpendicular, 
but  only  to  know  the  length  of  it,  (as  it  moft  frequently 
falls  out  in  meafuring)  no  more  is  needful,  but  to  fet  one 
foot  of  the  compaffes  in  the  angular  point  C,  and  extend 
the  other  to  the  bafe  A  B,  fo  as  it  may  touch  it,  but  not  go 
beyond  it ;  then  have  we  the  perpendicular  between  the 
points  of  the  compaftes. 

VIII.  One  fide  being  given,  to  make  a  fquare. 

Fig.  7.  The  line  C  D  being  given,  raife  a  perpendicular 
at  C  of  the  length,  at  the  leaft,  of  the  given  line  ;  then 
taking  the  line  C  D  between  the  feet  of  you  compaffes, 
fet  it  upon  the  perpendicular  from  the  angular  point  C  to 
A  :  with  the  fame  diftance  fetting  one  foot  in  D,  deferibe 
the  arch  O  P.  Laftly  with  the  fame  diftance,  or  extent, 
fet  one  foot  in  A,  and  with  the  other  deferibe  the  arch 
crofting  the  arch  O  P  in  N,  from  which  interfe£tion  a  line 
drawn  by  a  rule  to  A,  and  another  to  D,  finifh  the  geo¬ 
metrical  fquare  or  quadrant  AC  DN. 

IX.  To  make  a  long  fquare,  the  length  and  breadth  being 

given. 

This  is  fo  nearly  like  the  former,  that  a  particular  figure 
is  not  neceflary  to  explain  it.  Suppofe  each  fide  of  the 
fquare  in  the  laft  problem  to  confift  of  8  fmall  equal  parts, 
and  you  were  to  make  a  long  fquare,  whofe  length  muft  be 
equal  to  a  fide  thereof,  viz.  8.  and  the  breadth  half  fo 
much  :  when  you  bad  drawn  the  line  C  D,  for  the  length, 
and  raifed  the  perpendicular  at  C,  you  muft  take  the 
fliorter  line  given  for  the  breadth,  and  fet  upon  the  per¬ 
pendicular  from  C,  upwards  to  a  point,  which  for  diftinc- 
tion  we  fhall  call  the  point  E,  imagining  it  fo  marked  : 
with  the  fame  extent  of  the  compaffes  deferibe  the  arch, 
placing  one  foot  in  D.  Laftly,  extending  your  compaftes 
to  the  length  of  the  line  C  D,  fet  one  foot  in  E,  and  with 
the  other  crofs  the  arch  aforefaid.  Then  a  right  line  drawn 
from  that  interfe£lion  to  E,  and  another  from  the  fame  to 
D,  complete  the  long  fquare. 

X.  To  make  a  rhombus ,  the  fides  being  given. 

Fig.  8. If  the  angles benotlimited,  drawanyobliqueangle 
at  pleafure,  either  acute  or  obtufe,  as  here  the  angle 
B  AC,  which  is  acute.  Then  let  the  line  O  P  be  the  length 
of  a  fide,  which  being  taken  with  your  compaffes,  fet  it 
from  the  angular  point  A,  in  both  lines  to  1)  and  E,  in 
which  twopoints,  place  afoot  of  your  compaffesfucceftively 
without  altering  them,  viz.  in  1),  to  deferibe  the  arch  EG, 
and  in  E,  to  deferibe  the  arch  K  I,  crofting  one  another  in 
the  point  K,  from  which,  right  lines  drawn  to  D  and  E, 
finifh  the  rhombus  D  A  E  K. 

Note,  If  any  angle  be  given  together  with  the  fide,  to 
limit  the  fliape  and  content,  begin  with  that,  and  proceed 
as  before  ;  for  you  muft  know,  that  to  make  a  rhombus 
(or  rhomboides)  like  to  another  for  figure,  or  equal  to  it 
3  Y  'in 
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in  content,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  have  the  fame  Tides ;  for 
the  more  oblique  the  angles  are,  the  farther  will  the  rhom¬ 
bus  differ  from  a  fquare,  and  the  lefs  will  be  the  content. 
But  you  muff  have  an  angle  given,  or  elfe  a  diagonal  line, 
which  is  a  right  line  pa  fling  through  the  rhombus  from  one 
oppofite  angle  to  another,  and  dividing  the  figure  into  two 
equal  triangles.  If  the  former,  viz.  an  angle,  be  given, 
we  have  fhewed  what  ufe  is  to  be  made  of  it.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter,  /.  e.  a  diagonal,  together  with  the  length  of  the  fides, 
you  may,  by  taking  the  length  of  your  fides  with  your 
compafles,  and  fetting  a  foot  in  tire  ends  of  the  diagonal 
line,  make  a  triangle  on  the  one  fide  of  the  diagonal,  by 
Probl.  6.  and  then  another  on  the  other  fide  by  the  fame 
problem,  the  diagonal  being  a  common  bafe  to  them  both  ; 
and  this  will  give  the  figure  exactly. 

XI.  To  make  a  rhomboides ,  the  fides  being  given. 

Fig.  9.  If  neither  angle  nor  diagonal  be  given,  make 
any  angle  at  adventure,  as  here  ABC.  Then  fuppofing 
the  lines  given  to  be  O  P  and  Qjt,  fet  the  length  of  the 
longer  upon  the  line  B  C,  from  B  to  D,  and  the  fhorter 
on  the  line  B  A  to  E.  Then  with  the  compafles  extended 
from  B  to  E,  fet  one  foot  in  D,  and  defcribe  the  arch 
F  G.  Likewife,  with  the  compafles  extended  to  the 
length  of  the  line  O  P,  fetting  one  foot  in  E,  with  the 
other  defcribe  the  arch  PI  I,  interfering  the  former  arch  at 
K;  from  which  interfe&ion  lines  drawn  to  D  and  E, 
finifh  the  rhomboides. 

XII.  To  make  a  trapezium,  the  diagonal  and  lines  in  order 

being  given. 

Fig.  10.  Let  the  line  HL  be  the  diagonal  of  a  trapezium 
whofe  fides  are  the  lines  A  B  C  D  ;  the  fide  A  being 
counted  the  firft,  as  that  which  takes  it,  being  from  the 
point  H',  and  the  reft  in  the  order  as  they  are  marked  al¬ 
phabetically. 

Then  with  your  compafles  fet  to  the  length  of  the  line 
A,  place  one  foot  in  H,  and  with  the  other  defcribe  the 
arch  EF.  Next  taking  the  length  of  the  line  B,  with  the 
one  foot  of  your  compafles  placed  in  L,  with  the  other 
make  the  arch  G  I,  interfering  the  former  at  K  ;  from 
which  point  of  interferion,  lines  drawn  to  H  and  L, 
make  the  triangle  H  K  L. 

Then  with  the  extent  of  the  line  C,  fet  one  of  the  feet 
of  your  compafles  at  L,  and  defcribe  the  arch  O  P.  Laftly 
fetting  them  to  the  length  of  the  line  D,  and  placing  one 
foot  of  your  compafles  in  H,  with  the  other  make  the 
arch  S  R,  interfering  the  former  at  Qj  fo  fhall  lines 
drawn  from  Q,  to  L  and  H,  makeup  the  triangle  L  QJi, 
and  finilh  the  trapezium  PI  K  L 

We  could  have  been  much  briefer  in  this  problem,  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  6th  ;  but  this  being  of  very  great  and  fre¬ 
quent  ufe,  we  defired  to  be  very  plain. 

XIII.  To  make  a  regular  polygon ,  ctherwife  called  a  regular 
multangular ,  or  multilateral  figure ,  confifling  of  many  equal 
fides  and  angles ,  viz.  above  four  apiece. 

Being  fatisfied  what  fhall  be  the  diftance  between  the 
center  and  every  angle,  with  that  diftance  defcribe  a  circle, 
which  being  equally  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
figure  muft  have  angles  (or  fides,  for  they  are  equal  in 
number)  and  lines  drawn  from  the  points  of  divifion  with- 
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in  the  circle  from  point  to  point,  (ordinarily  called  chords) 
the  polygon  is  finifhed,  as  in  this  diagram. 

Fig.  1 1.  Suppofe  an  heptagon,  or  multangular  figure  of 
feven  fides,  and  as  many  angles,  be  to  be  deferibed,  every 
angle  being  defigned  to  be  diftant  from  the  center  A,  feven 
eights,  or  three  quarters  and  a  half  of  an  inch  ;  with  that 
diftance  defcribe  the  circle  B  C  D  E  F  G  H,  which  being 
divided  into  feven  equal  parts,  and  lines  drawn  from  point 
to  point,  the  heptagon  B  C  D  E  F  G  PI  will  be  therein 
included. 

We  fhall  rather  leave  our  reader  to  find  out  the  points  of 
divifion  by  many  tiials,  than  to  puzzle  him  with  the  geo¬ 
metrical  way  for  finding  out  chords  to  that  purpofe. 

XIV.  Having  the  fides  cf  the  triangles  whereof  it  conffieth , 
orderly  given ,  to  make  an  irregular  multangular ,  or  mul¬ 
tilateral  figure. 

This  will  be  more  fully  bandied  hereafter,  when  I  come 
to  ftiew  the  method  of  drawing  plats  of  ground.  In  the 
interim  I  will  give  you  a  fpecimen  of  an  irregular  pentagon. 

Fig.  12.  Having  the  lines  of  three  triangles  given,  lay 
down  the  greateft  of  the  firft,  viz.  20,  from  A  to  B  fora 
bafe,  and  by  Probl.  6,  make  a  triangle  of  it,  and  the  other 
lines  1 6  and  1  o,  viz.  the  triangle  ABO. 

Secondly,  You  find  by  the  number  20  over  the  firft  line 
of  the  fecond  triangle,  that  it  is  the  common  bafe  to  them 
both  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  fame  Probl.  6,  make  the  tri¬ 
angle  A  B  P  of  the  lines,  20,  14,  18. 

Laftly,  finding  the  bafe  of  the  third  triangle  to  he  the 
fame  with  18,  one  of  the  fides  of  the  fecond  make  the 
triangle  P  B  Qjof  the  lines  18,  1 1,  12  :  fo  is  the  quin- 
quangular  figure  finifhed. 

How  every  line  is  to  be  found  in  its  due  order  in  this, 
or  any  other  fort  of  multangular  figures,  fo  as  to  give  a  true 
and  exaCt  account,  not  only  of  the  fuperficial  content,  but 
alfo  of  the  figure  and  fituation,  is  to  be  taught  hereafter  in 
the  do&rine  and  praCtice  of  Protraction. 

How  to  find  the fuperficial  content  of.  any  right-lined  figure , 
the  lines  being  given. 

As  a  foundation  to  what  we  fhall  fay  upon  this  fubjett, 
there  are  fome  few  geometrical  principles  or  theorems  out 
ofEuclidand  Ramus,  which  we  defire  may  beremembered 
and  becaufe  underftanding  is  a  great  help  to  memory,  we 
fhall  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  ocular  demonflration  ;  which, 
though  not  fo  ftriCt  and  artificial  as  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  commentators  upon  Euclid  in  the  quoted 
places,  will  be  more  ferviceable  becaufe  more  eafily  un-. 
derftood. 

Theor.  1.  Every  parallellogram  being  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  bafe  '*of  a  triangle ,  and  of  the  Janie  height 
with  the  perpendicular  of  that  triangle,  is  double  to  it, 
Euclid  41.  1. 

Fig.  13.  Here  are  two  equal  oblongs,  or  long  fquares, 
ABC  D  and  B  EEC,  and  within  them  two  triangles  in- 
feribed,  whofe  bafes  are  of  the  fame  length,  and  their  per« 
pendiculars,  O  P  and  QJft,  of  the  fame  height  with  the 
oblongs.  Now  each  of  thefe  triangles  being  parted  into 
two  right-angled  triangles  by  their  perpendiculars,  then  it 
is  plain  to  the  eye,  and  from  the  nature  of  diagonals,  which 
ever  divide  a  parallellogram  into  equal  parts,  that  the  two 
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new  triangles  OPD  and  OP C,  which  make  up  the  full  of 
the  given  triangles,  are  equal  to  the  triangles  DAO  and 
OBC,  which  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  parailello- 
gram  A  B  C  D.  Therefore  that  parallellogram  is  double 
to  that  triangle,  which  was  to  be  demonftrated. 

In  like  manner  it  is  evident,  that  the  parallellogram 
BEFC  is  double  to  the  triangle  C  OF,  becaufe  CRQ^ 
is  equal  to  B  QC,  and  QR  F  is  equal  to  QJt,F. 

• 

Theor.  2.  All  triangles  having  the  fame  bafe ,  and  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  fame  parallels,  are  equal.  Euclid  37.  I. 

So  in  our  lad  diagram,  the  two  given  triangles  having 
bafes  of  the  fame  length,  and  lying  between  the  fame 
parallels,  are  evidently  equal,  becaufe  they  are  demon¬ 
ftrated  to  contain  each  of  them  the  exatSl  half  of  the  paral- 
lellograms,  wherein  they  are  infcribed ;  and  the  parallel¬ 
ograms  being  equal,  their  halves  mud  be  equal  alfo. 

Theor.  3.  The  fides  of  the  triangulate  (that  is,  one  that  hath 
four  or  more  fides )  are  ever  two  more  than  the  triangles  of 
which  it  is  made.  Ram*  lib.  10.  prop.  2. 

Fig.  10,  12.  This  is  plain  by  infpe&ion,  if  you  view 
again  the  figures  of  the  trapezium  and  irregular  pentagon, 
in  the  12th  and  14th  problems. 

Thefe  theorems  being  allowed  to  be  true,  thedodlrine 
concerning  the  fuperficial  content  of  right-lined  figures, 
might  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  compafs  ;  for  he  that  know- 
cth  how  to  hufband  thefe  three  theorems,  may  eafily 
take  up  thefe  corollaries,  or  dine  inverfo. 

1.  Any  quadrangular  figure,  regular  or  irregular,  may 
by  a  diagonal  be  parted  into  two  triangles  ;  any  five-fided 
figure  by  two  diagonals  into  three  triangles;  and  fix-fided 
figures  into  four  by  three  diagonals,  &c.  by  Theor.  3* 

2.  It  is  no  matter  of  what  fhape  the  triangle  is,  as  to 
the  rule  for  meafuring,  for  whether  it  be  right-angled, 
acute-angled,  or  obtufe-angled,  and  whether  it  have  three, 
two,  or  no  lines  equal,  it  is  only  the  length  of  the  bafe, 
and  height  of  the  perpendicular,  and  is  confiderable  by 
Theor.  2. 

3.  The  true  meafure  or  content  of  any  triangle,  whe¬ 
ther  alone,  or  as  part  of  any  triangulate  figure  of  4,  5,  6, 
or  more  fides,  (and  confequently  of  the  whole  figure,  by 
fumming  up  the  content  of  all  the  feveral  triangles)  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  whole  bale  of  the  triangle  by  half 

'  the  perpendicular,  or  the  whole  perpendicular  by  half  the 
bafe  ;  which  being  a  rule  of  fuch  infinite  ufe  infurveying, 
we  defire  it  may  be  remembered ;  and  that  it  may  be  un- 
derltood,  we  fhall  give  a  plain  example. 

44  20  Fig.  6.  Suppofe  AB  the  bafe  of  the  triangle 

10  22  belonging  to  the  7th  problem,  to  be  44,  and 

- the  perpendicular  C  D  to  be  20:  whether  you 

440  40  multiply  44,  the  whole  bafe  by  10,  the  hall 

40  of  the  perpendicular,  or  20,  the  whole  per- 
-  ■■■  .  pendicular  by  22,  the  half  bafe,  the  product 
440  gives  the  content  440,  as  is  here  apparent. 
Having  thus  given  a  general  method  how  all  right- 
lined  figures  may  be  reduced  to  triangles,  and  fo  their 
contents  found,  we  might  pafs  to  the  next  head  con¬ 
cerning  inftruments,  and  their  ufe  ;  but  becaufe  there 
are  nearer  ways  in  meafuring  particular  kinds  of  triangu¬ 
late  figures  proper  to  tjiofe  kinds,  we  fhall  briefly  men¬ 
tion  them. 


I.  To  fnd  the  contents  of  a  fquare ,  or  long  fquare. 


Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  the  product  gives 
the  area  or  content. 


17  inches  length. 

1 7  inches  breadth. 


Example  of  a  fquare.  ^ 


119 

17 


l 


289  fquare  inches. 


25  feet  long. 

1 3  feet  broad. 


Example  of  a%oblong. 


4 

1 

l 


75 

25 


325  fquare  feet. 


II.  To  fnd  the  area  or  content  in  meafure  of  a  rhombus. 

Let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  one  of  the  obtufe  flngl.e* 
upon  the  oppofite  fide  ;  that  fide  multiplied  by  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  gives  the  area. 

20  yards  the  fide. 

14  yards  the  parpendicular, 

80 

20 


280  fquare  yards. 

III.  To  find  the  area  of  a  rhomboids: . 

Divide  it  into  two  triangles  by  a  diagonal  drawn  between 
either  pair  of  the  oppofite  angles,  then  from  either  of  the 
other  angles  let  fall  a  perpendicular  upon  that  diagonal ; 
then  fhall  that  diogonal,  being  multiplied  by  that  perpen¬ 
dicular,  give  the  area. 

Example. 

19  rods  the  diagonal. 

5  rods  the  perpendicular. 

95  fquare  rods  the  content. 


IV.  To  find  the  content  of  a  trapezium. 

Fig.  ro.  Divide  it  by  a  diagonal  into  two  parts  from 
angle  to  angle,  as  the  trapezium,  Probl.  12.  is  divided  by 
the  diagonal  HL,  then  from  the  other  two  angles,  which 
in  th  figure  are  marked  with  K  and  Qj,  let  fall  perpendi¬ 
culars  upon  the  diagonal,  half  the  fum  of  thofe  perpendi¬ 
culars  being  multiplied  by  the  diagonal,  or  common  bafe, 
gives  the  fuperficial  content. 

Example. 

Suppofe  in  the  trapezium  before-mentioned  the  diago¬ 
nal  is  33,  the  perpendicular  from  K  1 3,  and  that  from 
Qj  5,  the  area  or  fuperficial  content  is  thus  computed. 

3  Y  2  1 3  chains 
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13  chains  the  firft  perpendicular. 
15  the  fecond  perpendicular. 

28  the  fum  of  both  perpendiculars. 

J  4  their  half  fum. 

33  the  diagonal. 

42 

42 


462  fquare  chains  the  area. 


V.  To  find  the  content  of  a  regular  polygonial ,  or  multan¬ 
gular figure^  otherwife  called  multilateral. 

Draw  a  line  from  the  center  to  the' middle  of  any  fide  ; 
half  of  the  perimeter,  or  of  all  the  Tides,  being  multiplied 
by  that  line  before-mentioned,  gives  the  content. 

VI.  To  find  the  content  of  an  irregular  polygon ,  or  many- 

fided  figure. 

Divide  it  into  trapezias  and  triangles  by  diagonals,  then 
find  their  content  feverally,  and  fum  up  all  together. 

Fig.  12.  Suppofe  the  polygon  belonging  to  the  laft  pro¬ 
blem  were  given  without  the  diagonals  A B  and  BP  ;  then 
by  drawing  thofe  diagonals,  the  figure  is  divided  into  three 
triangles,  whereof  two  being  upon  the  fame  bafe  AB, 
make  up  a  trapezium,  whofe  content  may  be  found  juft  in 
the  fame  manner  as  was  taught  even  now  in  the  fourth  rule, 
having  found  the  perpendiculars  from  Oand  P falling  upon 
the  line  A  B.  Then  there  remains  the  triangle  BQJ?, 
whofe  content  may  be  found  by  the  general  rule  concern¬ 
ing  triangles,  having  found  the  perpendicular  falling  from 
C)on  the  line  BP ;  and  then  having  added  the  content  of 
that  triangle  to  the  content  of  the  trapezium,  you  have 
the  area  of  the  whole  polygonial  figure. 

Concerning  chains ,  compaffes ,  and  fiales. 

I.  Amongft  the  many  forts  of  chains  ufed  for  meafur- 
ing  land,  three  are  molt  famous,  bearing  the  names  of 
their  inventors,  Mr.  Rathborne,  Mr.  Gunter,  aud  Mr. 
Wing,  all  of  them  ingenioufly  divided,  and  ufeful  in  their 
kind;  but  brevity  will  give  11s  leave  only  to  defcribecne, 
and  that  fhall  be  Mr.  Gunter’s,  being  moft  in  ufe,  and 
fafy  to  be  procured. 

This  chain  contains  in  length,  four  ftatute-poles  or 
perches,  each  perch  containing  16  feet  and  a  half,  or  5 
yards  and  a  half ;  fo  that  the  whole  chain  is  66  feet,  or 
22  yards  long. 

This  whole  chain  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts  or 
links,  whereof  25  are  a  juft  pole  or  perch  ;  and  for  ready 
counting,  there  is  ufually  a  remarkable  diftinclion  by 
forne  plate  or  large  ring  at  the  end  of  every  25  links,  but 
especially  at  the  precife  middle  of  the  chain,  which  fliould 
differ  from  the  reft  in  greatnefs  and  confpicuoufnefs.  Al- 
fo  at  the  end  of  every  tenth  link,  it  is  ufual  to  hang  a 
fmall  curtain-ring  ;  and  if  there  be  at  every  five  links  end 
a  piece  of  wire  made  like  the  bow  of  a  link,  with  a  little 
{hank  an  inch  or  lefs  long,  or  fome  fuch  diftinftion,  it 
is  ftiil  better. 

•M  hen  you  aieto  meafure  any  line  by  this  chain,  you 
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need  to  regard  no  other  denomination  but  only  chains  and 
links,  fet  down  with  a  prick  of  your  pen  between  them. 
e‘  S’  T  y°u  found  the  fide  of  a  clofe  to  be  6  chains  and 
35  hnks  long,  it  is  thus  to  be  put  down,  6.35. 

But  if  the  links  be  under  ic,  a  cypher  mu  ft  be  prefix¬ 
ed  ;  fo  7  chains  9  links  rauft  be  thus  fet,  7.09. 

In  the  ufing  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any,  chain,  care  muflp 
be  taken  both  to  go  ftrait,  and  to  keep  a  true  account ;  for 
which  purpofe,  it  is  good  that  hewhich  goeth  before,  carry 
in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  rods,  to  ftick  down  one  at  the  end 
of  the  chain  which  leads,  having  firft  ftretched  it  well, 
and  that  he  which  follows  do  not  only  gather  up  the  rods 
to  keep  the  account,  but  alfo  at  every  remove,  mark  whe¬ 
ther  he  fee  the  leader  diredlly  between  his  eye  and  the 
angle,  or  other  mark  he  aims  to  meafure  to  ;  and  if  need 
be,  call  to  the  leader  to  move  towards  the  right  or  left 
hand,  till  he  fee  him  in  a  direct  line  to  it. 

II.  Compafles  are  fo  well  known,  that  we  need  not  de- 
feribe  them  ;  only  they  fliould  be  of  brafs,  with  fteel 
points,  fmall  and  neatly  wrought,  nine  or  ten  inches  long 
from  the  joint  to  the  points,  turning  fo  truly  upon  the 
rivet,  that  they  may  be  eafily  opened,  and  yet  ftand  fo 
firmly,  that  an  arch  or  circle  may  be,  without  their  {brink  - 
ing,  deferibed  upon  a  large  radius. 

III.  Scales  are  certain  lines  divided  into  equal  parts, 
upon  plates  or  broad  rules  of  brafs  or  box,  and  they  are 
of  two  forts,  1.  Plain.  2.  Diagonal. 

1 .  Plain  feales  are  made  up  of  two  fmall  lines  parallel 
to  one  another  at  a  little  diftance,  and  thefe  are  divided 
into  great  equal  parts,  which  fignify  tens,  and  are  noted  10, 
20,  30,  40,  50,  & c.  according  to  the  length  of  the  lines. 

They  may  be  of  any  convenient  length,  but  thefe  great 
divifions  are  feldom  more  than  inches,  or  lefs  than  third 
parts  apiece. 

Again,  one  of  the  great  divifions  is  fubdivided  into 
ten  equal  parts  by  ihort  lines,  whereof  that  in  the  middle 
{landing  for  5,  is  longer  than  the  reft. 

Fig.  13.  According  to  the  numbers  of  thefe  little  parts 
contained  in  an  inch,  the  fcale  is  named,  A  fcale  of  1  o, 
11,  12,  16,  20,  24,  30,  &c.  in  an  inch.  That  fhort 
one  which  we  give  you  the  figure  of  A,  is  of  10  in  an  inch* 
10  noted  at  the  top,  according  as  is  ufual  upon  the  rules, 
and  indices  of  plain  tables.  The  line  marked  O  fe- 
parates  units  and  tens  ;  units  being  taken  upward  from 
that  line,  and  tens  downward  ;  mixt  numbers  both  ways. 

As  for  example . 

7  Is  the  extent  of  the  compafles  upon  the  fcale  A,  from 
the  line  OQf  to  K  ;  30  is  their  extent  from  the  line  fo 
marked  to  OQ^and  27  is  their  extent  from  the.  line  20, 
to  the  fhort  line  K  aforefaid. 

Here  note,  that  you  muft  not  expe£l  to  find  the  letters 
or  K  upon  the  feales  which  you  buy,  being  only 
marks  ufed  at  pleafure,  to  make  our  meaning  plain  5  and 
likewife  that  this  fcale  of  10  in  an  inch,  and  others  that 
are  fmaller  are  ufually  made,  for  more  convenient  ufe,  fo 
long  as  to  contain  nine  or  ten  of  the  great  divifions,  figni- 
fying  tens  ;  though  the  figure  at  A  being  defigned  for  no 
other  ufe  than  to  help  our  conceptions,  extends  but  a  little 
beyond  30,  that  length  being  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  in. 
this  place. 

Fig.  14.  Thefe  plain  feales,  efpecially  the  fmaller  forts 
of  them,  fuch  as  24  or  30  in  3n  inch,  are  very  proper  for 
drawing  figures  upon  paper,  where  the  numbers  repre- 

fented 
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fenced  by  the  lines  are  not  above  100,  for  then  every 
divifion  may  be  counted  as  it  is  upon  the  fcale,  or  above 
upon  a  long  fcale. 

„  Alfo  in  the  furveying  of  forefts,  chafes,  and  great  com¬ 
mons,  where  the  lines  are  vaftly  long,  and  the  miftake  of 
a  few  lines  is  not  confiderable,  they  may  be  conveniently 
ufed,  accounting  the  tens  and  units  to  fignify  fo  many 
whole  chains,  and  fo  eflimating  the  parts  of  a  chain  with 
the  compafies  upon  the  fmall  divifions,  which  a  fagacious 
man  may  do  very  near  upon  one  of  the  larger  fcales.  But 
it  would  be  much  better  for  ordinary  meafuring,  if  the 
grand  divifions  of  the  fcale  were  two  inches  apiece,  for 
then  the  fmalier  divifions  being  of  five  in  an  inch,  would 
be  fo  large  as  to  be  fub-divided  into  five  apiece,  which 
reprefents  20  links  ;  and  then  the  half  one  of  thofe 
fmalier  divifions  fignifying  10  links,  and  the  quarter  5, 
a  very  ordinary  judgment  may  come  very  near  to  the 
truth  by  eftimation. 

2.  But  the  diagonal  fcale  is  fo  well  known  to  every  ma- 
thematical-inftrument-maker,  fo  eafy  to  be  procured,  and 
every  way  fo  fitted  to  GuntePs  chain,  that  we  cannot  but 
highly  commend  it. 

"it  is  made,  as  appears  by  the  figure  B,  upon  eleven  pa¬ 
rallel  lines  equidiftant,  fo  as  to  include  ten  equal  (paces, 
which  are  all  cut  at  right  angles  by  tranfverfe  lines  dividing 
them  all  into  four  equal  parts. 

One  of  thefe  tranfverfe  lines,  viz.  PR,  where  ittouch- 
eth  the  firft  and  lad  lines,  feparates  between  the  hundreds, 
or  whole  chains,,  and  the  tens,  reprefenting  10  links  apiece, 
the  chains  being  numbered  downwards  on  the  left  hand 
from  P  only  to  3,  but  on  the  inftrument  itfelf  they  may  go 
on  to  9  or  10,  but  the  tens  upward  from  P  to  10. 

From  the  points  of  divifion  into  tens  upon  the  firft  line, 
beginning  at  P,  to  the  like  points  beginning  atRin  the 
laft  line  are  nine  diagonal  lines  drawn,  the  fiift  beginning 
at  P,  and  ending  at  the  firft  divifion  above  R.  The  fe- 
cond  beginning  at  the  firft  divifion  above  I ,  and  endj^g  at 
the  fecond  above  R.  In  a  word,  they  aie  all  drawn  from 
one  divifion  lefs  from  P,  to  one  more  from  R  ;  by  which 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  every  diagonal,  by  that  time  it  hath 
palled  from  the  firft  line  to  the  eleventh,  is  a  whole  tenth 
part  of  an  inch,  which  anfwers  to  ten  links  of  the  chain, 
farther  diftant  from  the  line  P  R  than  at  the  points  upon 
the  firft  line  whence  it  was  drawn. 

Every  one  of  thofe  diagonals  is  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts  by  the  long  parallel  lines  running  through  the  whole 
fcale,  and  numbered  on  the  top  from  1  to  9.  Whereby  it 
is  evident  that  the  intcrfc£lion  of  any  of  the  nine  parallel 
lines  that  are  numbered  at  the  head  with  any  diagonal, 
muft  be  farther  diftant  from  the  line  PR>  than  the  inter - 
feftion  of  the  line  next  before  it  with  the  fame  diagonal 
by  A,  of  d-o,  that  is,  by  which  anfwereth  to  a  fingle 

link  of  your  chain. 

From*  wlvat  hath  been  Paid,  and  infpe&ion  of  the  figure 
B,  thefe  things  plainly  follow  ;  which, ^  as  fo  many  clear 
inftances,  will  help  you  to  underftand  it  fully. 

The  diftance  from  PR,  to  the  fecond  divifion  below  it, 
anfwereth  to  two  chains. 

The  diftance  from  PR  to  the  eighth  divifion  upward, 
being  taken  (with  compafies)  upon  the  firft  line  of  the 
eleven  from  P  to  8,  anfwereth  to  80  links. 

Confequently  the  extent  of  the  compafies  from  the  fe¬ 
cond  grand  divifion  below  P,  to  the  eighth  of  the  lefs  divi¬ 
fions  upward,  i§  proportionable  to  2  chains  80  links. 
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The  diftance  from  P  R  to  the  firft  diagonal  being  taken: 
upon  the  parallel  line,  noted  with  9  above,  anfwereth  to 
9  links:  where  note,  that  the  firft  diagonal  is  not  that 
which  is  noted  with  1,  but  that  which  is  drawn  from  the 
point  P. 

The  diftance  upon  the  fame  line  from  P  R  to  the  dia¬ 
gonal  that  is  marked  with  7,  is  anfwerable  to  79  links. 

The  extent  of  the  compafies  from  the  bottom  of  the 
figure  upon  the  fame  line  to  the  fame  diagonal,  anfwereth. 
to  3  chains  79  links. 

In  fhort,  whole  chains  may  be  meafured  upon  any  line 
from  P  R,  to  the  grand  divifion  noted  with  the  given 
number,  decads  alone,  or  chains  and  decads  upon  the  firft' 
line  of  the  eleven  where  the  diagonals  begin.  Links  alone, 
decads  with  links,  and  chains  and  decads  with  links,  al¬ 
ways  upon  that  line  upon  which  the  number  of  the  odd 
links  (land  at  the  head  of  the  fcale. 

N.  B.  Thefe  directions  will  as  well  fit,  if  half  an  inch, 
be  only  allowed  for  a  chain,  and  confequently  all  the  dia¬ 
gonals  drawn  within  that  extent,  as  is  ulual  upon  the 
other  end  of  the  fame  rule,  the  grand  divifion  for  chains 
going  the  contrary  way,  and  noted  with  numeral  figures 
in  order.  It  is  therefore  proper  when  you  furnifh 
yourfelf  with  fcales,  to  have  diagonal  fcales  of  both 
dimen fions  on  the  fore-fide  of  your  rule,  and  upon 
the  back-fide  many  plain  fcales  of  equal  parts,  with, 
a  line  of  chords.. 

.  .  •  *  x  *  .  '  ‘  V.  • 

How  to  cajl  up  the  content  of  a  figure ,  the  lines  being  given  * 
in  chains  and  links. 

Having  deferibed  thefe  plain  inftruments,  and  in  fome 
meafure  (hewed  the  ufe  of  them  in  feveral  inftances,  it 
were  very  proper  in  the  next  place  to  teach  their  joint 
ufe  in  meafuring  and  protracting  ;  but  becaufe  we  would 
have  our  young  furveyor,  before  we  take  him  into  the 
field,  able  to  perform  his  whole  work  together,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  (hew  him, 

1.  How  he  ought  to  make  his  computations  ;  2.  The 
grounds  or  principles  that  will  juftify  him  in  fo  doing. 

For  the  firft,  take  thefe  rules ; 

1.  Put  down  your  length  and  breadth  of  fquares 
and  oblongs,  and*  your  bafe  and  half  perpendicular  of 
triangles  direCtly  under  one  another,  expreffed  by  chains 
and  links  with  a  prick  betwixt  them,  as  was  taught 
before. 

2.  If  the  odd  links  were  under  ten,  put  a  cypher  be¬ 
fore  the  numeral  figure  expreffing  them,  (as  there  alfo 
was  (hewed)- and  if  there  be  no  odd  links,  but  all- even 
chains,  put  two  cyphers  after  the  prick. 

3.  Multiply  length  by  breadth,  and  bafe  by  the  half 
perpendicular,  according  to  the  rules  for  finding  the 
content  of  figures. 

4.  From  their  product  cut  off  five  figures,  account¬ 
ing  cyphers  alfo  for  fuch,  reckoned  from  the  right-hand 
backward,  with  a  daftr  of  your  pen,  fo  (hall  thofe  to  the 
left  hand  fignify  acres. 

5.  If  thofe  five  cutoff  were  not  all  cyphers,  multiply 
them  by  four,  and  cutting  off  five  towards  the  right  hand 
again,  the  reft  will  be  roods  or  quarters. 

6.  If  amongft  thefe  five  figures  towards  the  right-hand 
that  were  cut  off  at  the  fecond  multiplication,  there 
be  any  figures  befides  cyphers,  multiply  all  the  fire 
by  forty,  and  cutting  off  five  again  by  a  da(h  of  your 

1  pen,. 
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pen,  tliofe  ott  the  left  hand  fignify  fquare  perches,  poles, 
or  roods. 

A  few  examples  will  make  all  plain. 


Queft.  i.  What  is  the  content  of  a  fquare ,  whofe  ftdes  are 
every  one  of  them  7  chains ,  25  links  ? 

Length  7.  25. 

Breadth  7.  25. 


3625 

H50 

S°75 


5125625 

4 


lj0250# 

40 


1)00000 


Anf  5  acres,  I  rood,  and  1  perch,  as  here  appears. 


Queft.  2.  In  a  long  fquare  whofe  length  is  14  chains ,  and  the 
breadth  6  chains  5  //»&,  what  is  contained  s’ 

Length  14.00 
Breadth  6.05 


7000 

84000 


8(47000 

4 

.  i|88ooo 

40 


35)20008 


Anfui.  8  acres,  3  rood,  and  35  perches,  as  the  work 
makes  it  evident. 

-  v 

Quell.  3.  In  a  triangle ,  «  3  chains ,  the 

perpendicular  98  //»&,  what  is  the  content  ? 


The  0 afe  3.00 

Half  perpend.  0.98 


2400 

2700 


(29400 

4 


1)17600 


7 1 04006 


There  are  other  ways  of  computation  by  feales,  tables, 
&c.  But  that  this  is  demonftrative,  will  appear  by  the 
following  fteps. 

1.  It  is  evident,  that  in  this  way  of  multiplication,  the 
product  is  fquare  links  ;  for  every  chain  being  100  links, 
it  is  all  one  to  multiply  7.25  by  7.25,  or  725  by  725 
without  pricks  ;  for  the  pricks  fignify  fomething  as 
to  conceptions,  but  nothing  at  all  in  operation.  The 
product  therefore  of  the  firft  example  was  really  525625 
links. 

2.  Every  chain  being  4  perches  long,  it  follows,  that  5 
chains,  or  20  perches,  in  length,  and  2  chains,  or  8  perches, 
in  breadth,  make  an  acre,  or  1 60  fquare  perches  ;  for  20 
being  multiplied  by  8,  gives  160. 

3.  From  hence  it  plainly  follows  that  there  are  exadlly 
100000  fquare  links  in  an  acre  ;  for  5  chains  multiplied 
by  2,  is  the  fame  with  500  links  by  200,  which  makes 
1 00000.  And  he  does  not  deferve  the  name  of  an  arith¬ 
metician,  that  is  ignorant  of  this  old  plain  rule,  when  the 
divifor  confiilsof  1  and  cyphers,  as  10,  100,  1000,  10000, 
1 OOOOO,  Sec.  cut  off  from  the  right  hand  fo  many  figures 
of  the  dividend  as  the  divifor  hath  cyphers,  accounting 
them  the  remainder  ;  fo  {hall  the  reft  on  the  left  fide  be  the 
quotient.  It  is  plain  then  that  525625  fquare  links,  make 
5  acres,  and  25625  fquare  links  over. 

Thus  we  have  made  it  clear  to  a  very  ordinary  capacity, 
that  as  far  as  concern  acres,  the  rules  for  computation  arc 
good.  Now  for  roods  and  perches,  though  it  might  be 
fufficient  to  mention  that  known  rule  in  decimal  arithme- 
tick,  multiplying  decimal  fractions  by  known  parts,  gives 
tbofe  known  parts  in  integers,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  feparation,  we  {hall  proceed  thus  :  if  25625  fquare 
links,  which  remain  above  an  acre,  contain  any  quarter  or 
quarters  of  an  acre,  then,  if  they  be  multiplied  by  4, 
and  divided  by  1 00000,  that  is,  five  cut  off  from  the 
produft,  they  will  contain  fo  many  acres  as  now  they 
do  tjiiarters,  or  roods,  for  any  number  of  quarters  multi¬ 
plied  by  4,  muft  needs  produce  the  like  number  of  units 
or  integers,  and  the  divifion  only  reduce  them  into  the 
right  denomination.  Now,  25625  being  multiplied  by  4, 
and  five  figures  being  cut  off  from  the  produdl,  the  re- 
fult  is,  1)02500,  that  is,  an  acre  and  above  ;  which  {hews 
it  was  above  a  quarter  before  it  was  multiplied  by  4. 

And  to  find  how  much,  that  is,  how  many  fquare 
perches  are  contained  in  this  laft  remainder,  you  muft 
confider  this  2500,  not  as  fquare  links  remaining  above 
the  rood  or  quarter,  but  as  four  parts  or  quarters  of 
fquare  links,  or,  which  is  all  one,  as  the  true  number  of 
fquare  links  multiplied  by  4,  and  confequently  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  40,  the  fourth  part  of  fquare  perches  in  an  acre, 
it  muft  as  often  contain  IOOOOO  fquare  links,  or  an  acre, 
as  the  quarter  of  this  number  250c,  vi2.  625,  fignifying 
fquarolinks,  containing  fquare  perches ;  and  fo,  for  j  ococo 
divided  by  160,  the  number  of  perches  in  an  acne,  gives 
625,  anfwering  to  one  perch  ;  and  2500  multiplied  by  40, 
gives  100000,  or  one  acre,  the  five  cyphers  being  cutoff. 

2500  160 

40 

- - 

ijooooo 


100)000625 

960 

400 

320 


800 

800 


Anfw.  0  acres,  1  rood,  7  perches, 


How 
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How  to  meafure  a  clofe ,  or  parcel  of  land ,  and  to  protract  it , 
and  give  up  the  contents 

Hitherto  we  have  been  like  children  learning  to  fpell, 
now  let  us  fet  our  fyllables  together  :  that  is,  let  us  make 
ufe  of  the  inftru£tions  before  given  to  meafure  a  piece  of 
land,  to  plot  it,  and  to  caft  up  the  content. 

All  clofes,  or  parcels  of  land,  are  either  fuch  as  need  not 
be  plotted  for  finding  their  true  meafure,  but  the  chain 
alone  doth  the  work  ;  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  conveniently 
meafured  without  plotting  or  protraction. 

Of  the  firft  fort  are  thefquareand  long  fquare,  known 
before-hand  to  be  fuch,  or  found  fo  to  be  by  fuch  inftru- 
ments  as  are  not  yet  defcribed,  or  by  meafuring  all  the  fides 
and  diagonals.  Thefe  fquares  and  long  fquares,  need  no 
protradling;  for  you  need  only  to  multiply  the  chains  and 
links  of  the  length,  by  the  chains  and  links  of  the  breadth, 
and  fo  proceed  as  in  the  firfi:  and  fecond  examples  :  but  all 
others,  whether  triangles  or  triangulate,  are  to  be  protract¬ 
ed.  We  fhall  give  examples  therefore  in  the  three  forts 
of  figures,  triangular,  quadrangular,  and  multangular. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  particular  inftances,  let  the 
young  praCtitioner  remember, 

1.  To  begin  at  fome  notable  angle  of  the  field  where 
there' is  fome  houfe,  gate,  fiile,  well,  or  the  like;  or  if  there 
be  none,  then  to  dig  up  a  clod,  drive  down  a  flake,  or  at 
leaft,  to  obferve  what  quarter  of  the  heavens  it  pointeth  to¬ 
wards,  whether  eaft,  weft,  north,  or  fouth,  and  on  your 
paper  mark  it  with  the  letter  A,  or  any  other. 

2.  To  go  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  field,  if  pits,  bufhes, 
or  the  like,  hinder  not,  and  if  they  do,  to  allow  for  it,  ac- 
cuftoming  yourfelf  to  go  either  with  your  left  hand  towards 
the  hedges,  walls,  or  pales  ;  or  with  your  right  hand  to¬ 
wards  them :  and  when  you  go  contrary  to  your  ufual  cuf- 
tom,  note  it  on  your  paper  by  fome  mark  known  to  your¬ 
felf. 

3.  To  fet  down  the  chains  ana  links  of  every  fide  as  you 
meafure  them,  and  not  truft  your  memory.  A  black  lead 
pen  will  be  very  proper  for  this  purpofe. 

4.  To  take  care,  if  you  have  more  fcales  than  one  upon 
your  rule,  left  you  confound  yourfelf  by  taking  lines  off  of 
feveral  fcales,  or  meafuring  perpendiculars  upon  wrong 
ones ;  for  every  line  of  the  fame  figure  muft  be  made 
by  the  fame  fcale,  and  the  perpendiculars  meafured 
by  it. 

5.  To  make  ufe  of  a  fcale  of  larger  divifions  when  you 
meafure  fmall  clofes,  and  of  fmailer  when  you  meafure 
great  ones. 

6.  To  make  your  lines  and  points  where  angles  meet, 
fmall,  pure,  and  neat. 

7.  To  fet  on  your  chains  and  links  at  twice,  when  any 
line  is  too  long  for  your  fcale. 

Thefe  things  being  preinifed,  proceed  thus  : 

I.  Suppofe  a  triangular  field  is  to  be  meafured  with  the 
chain,  beginning  at  the  eafterp  angle  A,  Fig.  15.  and  find 
the  fides  in  their  order  and  meafure  to  be  Severally  thus  ; 
2.29,  3.45,  4.07. 

Making  ufe  of  the  lefs  diagonal  fcale,  becaufe  the  other 
would  make  the  figure  too  large,  otherwife  it  were  more 
proper  for  fo  fmall  a  clofe,  with  your  compafiesto  take  off  the 
fcale  4  chains  and  7  links,  and  fetting  them  from  A  to  C, 
draw  that  line  for  the  bafe,  becaufe  the  longcft  ot  the  three ; 
then  take  2  chains  29  links  off  the  fame  fcale,  and  fet  them 
in  the  eaftern  point  A,  and  turning  the  loofe  foot  of  the 
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compaffes  above  the  line  A  C,  deferibe,  at  that  diftance 
2.29,  the  arch  EE. 

Next  taking  with  your  compaffes  upon  the  fame  fcale 
the  extent  of  3  chains  45  links,  place  one  foot  in  the  point 
C,  and  with  the  other  make  the  arch  F  F,  interfetting  the 
former  in  the  point  B  ;  and  drawing  the  lines  A  B  and 
BC,  the  triangle  ABC  is  the  plot  of  the  triangular  field 
meafured. 

But  before  you  can  give  the  content,  you  muft  find  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular,  which  is  done  by  fetting  one 
foot  of  the  compaffes  in  B,  and  extending  the  other  to  the' 
bafe  AC,  fo  as  it  touch  it,  arid  pafs  not  over  it,  for  then, 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  is  between  the  points  of  the 
compaffes,  and  being  applied  to  the  fame  fcale  by  which  the 
triangle  ABC  was  made,  it  appears  to  be  1  chain  42  links. 
With  the  half  whereof  multiply  4.07,  the  length  of  the 
bafe,  the  content  appears  to.  be  o  acres,  1  rood,  6 
perches. 

The  bafe  4.07 
Half  perpend.  0.71 

407 

2849 


28897 

4*  J 


il  15588 
40 
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II.  Suppofe  you  were  to  meafure  a  quadrangular  or  four- 
cornered  field,  begin  as  before  at  fome  remarkable  angle  j. 
and  going  round  the  clofe,  find  the  fides  to  be  9.04,  6.72. 
8.46,  7.28,  and  the  diagonal  from  that  remarkable  angle 
to  the  oppofite  angle  to  be  10.02  ;  we  begin  to  protraCt 
it  thus: 

Fig.  16.  Having  by  the  help  of  your  fcale  and  eom- 
paffes  drawn  the  diagonal  10. 02,  from  the  remarkable  an¬ 
gle  A  to  C,  the  oppofite  angle,  make  a  triangle  of  it,  and 
the  firft  and  fecond  fides  9.04  and  672,  and  another  after 
the  fame  method  of  that  diagonal,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
fides  8.46  and  7.28,  fo  you  have  the  trapezium  ABC D. 

Then  by  the  help  of  your  fcale  and  compaffes,  you  find  the 
perpendicular  of  the  triangle  ABC  to  be  6.02,  and  of  the 
other,  viz.  CD  A  6.01,  which  added,  are  12.03,  where¬ 
of  the  half  fum  is  6.01  ;  by  which,  multiplying  the  bafe 
10.02,  the  content  of  the  field  will  be  6  acres,  0  roods, 
3  perches. 

The  bafe  10.02 
Half  perpend.  6.©i 


1002 

60120 


6)02202 

4 

|o88o8 

40 
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Before  we  pafs  any  farther,  let  it  be  remembered, 

1.  Any  quadrangular  clofe,  or  parcel  of  ground  what- 
foever,  having  right  lines,  may  be  thus  meafured,  pro- 
tra£led,  and  computed. 

2.  The  odd  meafure  above  perches,  is  not  valuable  here, 
nor  in  theformer  computations,  being  always  under  a  fquare 
perch  ;  but  in  multangulars,  where  there  be  many  remain¬ 
ders,  they  mull  be  fummed  up,  and  the  perches  contained 
in  them  added  to  the  content  before  found. 

3.  This  laft,  and  the  following  figures,  are  made,  that- 
they  might  not  be  too  large,  by  a  fcale  of  400  in  an  inch, 
i.  e.  by  the  lets  diagonal  fcale,  each  chain  and  link  being 
Counted  two. 

III.  Fig.  17.  If  this  multangular  figure  be  conceived  to 
reprefent  a  clofe  of  feven  Tides,  which  is  to  be  meafured, 
begin  at  the  remarkable  angle  A,  and  going  round  the 
clofe,  find  the  Tides  will  be  3.1 1,  2.49,  2.47,  1.77,  4* « i> 
2.29,  4.37. 

Then  meafure  the.  four  diagonals,  BD,  D  F,  FB, 
and  B  G,  in  the  order  you  will  find  them  to  be  3.45,  4-97» 
4.13,  and  4.36,  which  is  as  fhort  a  way  as  can  be  taken, 
to  prevent  unneceflary  walks. 

But  when  you  come  to  protraft  by  the  help  of  your 
fcale  and  compaffes,  firft  make  the  triangle  BCD  of  the 
firft  diagonal,  and  the  fecond  and  third  Tides.  Then  the 
triangle  DEF  upon  the  fecond  diagonal,  and  fourth  and 
fifth  Tides ;  and  upon  the  fame  diagonal,  as  a  common  bafe, 
the  triangle  BDF  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  diagonals. 

Next  of  the  Tame  third  diagonal,  together  with  the  4th 
and6th  Tides,  make  the  triangle  BF  G,  and  upon  the  fourth 
•diagonal,  as  upon  a  common  bafe  with  the  firft  and  laft 
Tides,  the  triangle  AB  G.  So  is  the  whole  clofe  plotted. 

And  now  it  (lands  vifibly  reduced  into  two  trapezias 
A  B  F  G  and  B  D  E  F,  together  with  the  triangle  BCD, 
which  we  (hall  not  now  caft  up,  having  fo  often  (hewn 
hoAv  luch  work  is  to  be  done. 

But  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  this  method  of  plotting 
parcels  of  land  that  have  many  angles,  requires  not  only 
more  care  and  pains,  but  greater  (kill  and  memory,  than  to 
draw  diagonals  upon  paper,  when  the  plot  is  already  taken 
by  the  plain  table,  or  other  (landing  inftrument.  We 
(hall  therefore,  to  help  our  young  practitioner  in  this  caie, 
advertife  him  of  two  eafy  ways  to  help  himfelf,  To  as  to  be 
out  of  danger  of  miftakes. 

One  way  is,  to  divide  the  multangular  field  into  two  or 
more  parts,  as  the  laft  might  have  been  by  the  diagonal  B 
F;  then  might  each  part  have  been  meafured  feverally,  as 
if  they  had  been  feparated  by  a  pale,  or  were  fundry  men’s 
lands  parted  by  a  boundary. 

Another  way  that  much  helps  both  the  underftandingand 
memory  is,  to  draw  a  rude  draught  of  the  figure  of  the 
land  you  intend  to  meafure,  not  only  as  to  the  Tides,  but 
alfo  neceflary  diagonals.  Then  meafuring  the  lines  upon 
the  ground  correfpondent  to  thofe  on  the  paper,  let  the 
lines  as  you  meafure  them  upon  the  lines  of  the  draught,  as 
if  it  were  the  true  ones,  and  when  you  have  finifhed  your 
meafuring,  protract  it  truly.  Such  as  you  fee  here,  but  it 
is  better  larger,  will  do  your  bufinefs  ;  for  it  is  not  a  pin 
matter  how  rude  or  falfe  the  lines  or  angles  be,  refem- 
blance  being  all  that  is  defired. 

■Concerning  the  meafuring  of  circles ,  and  their  parts. 

We  have  hitherto  purpofely  abftained  from  meddling 
with  the  ci-rcle,  and  its  parts,  that  we  might  lay  thofe  things 
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clofe  together  without  unneceflary  mixtures,  that  are  of 
greateft  ufe. 

It  is  very  rare,  if  a  land  meter  ever  have  occafion  to 
meafure  any  field  or  parcel  of  land,  that  will  prove  either 
circle,  femi-circle,  quadrant,  or  fe£lor.  Sometimes  in¬ 
deed  there  will  be  a  little  crook  in  an  old  hedge  bowing 
like  an  arch  ;  but  we  have  never  Teen  any  offer  to  mea¬ 
fure  it  as  a  fegment,but  always  take  it  as  an  angle  or  angles. 

Yet  becaufe  it  may  be  expedled  we  (hould  fay  fome- 
what  of  thofe  things,  we  (hall  briefly  do  it, 

I.  To  meafure  a  circle  in  the  more  exa£t  way,  is,  to' 
fquare  the  diameter,  and  to  multiply  that  fquare  by  7854; 
fo  (hall  the  content  be  in  integers  and  decimals. 

But  the  more  ufual  and  quick  way,  (and  near  enough 
for  any  ufe  we  (hall  make  of  it)  is,  to  multiply  the  half  of 
the  periphery  or  circumference  by  the  femi-diameter. 

In  like  manner  to  find  the  content  of  a  femicircle,  qua¬ 
drant,  or  fe£tor,  made  up  of  femi  diameters,  and  arched 
lines,  multiplying  the  half  arch  by  the  femi-diameter, 
gives  the  content. 

Fig.  19.  But  that  which  falls  out  mod  frequently  in 
menfuration,  tho’  feldom  much  regarded,  except  where  a 
curious  exa£lnefs  is  required,  is  that  particular  fort  of  feg- 
ment  which  we  call  a  fetftion,  lefs  than  a  femi-circle,  fuch 
as  this  figure  ABC.  And  to  find  the  content  of  it,  the 
center  of  the  circle,  whereof  this  is  a  fetftion,  muft  be  firft 
found,  as  here  at  O,  from  which  lines  drawn  to  A  and  B, 
make  up  the  fe£tor  AOBC  ;  which  being  meafured  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laft  rule,  and  from  the  content  thereof,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  triangle  AOB  fubftra£ted,  the  difference  or  re- 
fidue  is  the  content  of  the  fe£lion  ABC. 

But  two  queftions  may  be  here  demanded  : 

I.  How  may  the  center  be  found  ?  2.  How  may  fuch  a 
portion  of  land  be  truly  protra£led  and  computed  ? 

To  the  firft  we  anfwer,  that  the  mod  exa£l  and  artificial 
way,  is,  by  making  a  mark  any  where  in  the  arch. 

As  for  example. 

At  the  point  C,  and  then,  by  a  problem  known  not  only 
to  every  furveyor,  but  to  ordinary  carpenters  and  joiners, 
for  finding  the  center  of  a  circle,  whole  circumference  will 
pafs  through  3  given  points  that  are  not  in  a  right  line,  as 
ACB,  to  find  the  center  O.  But  if  you  know  not  how  to 
do  it  fo,  crofs  the  line  A  B  in  the  middle,  as  here  it  is  done 
by  the  perpendicular  OC ;  fo  you  may  by  a  few  trials  find 
both  the  due  extent  of  your  compafies,  and  the  point  in 
the  perpendicular  that  will  fit  your  purpofe  near  enough  ; 
for  if  a  little  error  be  committed  in  making  up  the  lec¬ 
tor,  the  mod  of  it  goes  off  again  in  the  fubftra£lion  of  the 
triangle. 

II.  For  the  latter,  you  may  take  this  ready  courfe :  mea¬ 
fure  the  length  of  both  your  lines,  the  chord  and  the  arch, 
and  their  diftance  at  the  middle  of  them  both;  then,  when 
you  come  to  protra£l,  firft  take  the  length  of  your  right 
line  from  the  fcale,  and  having  laid  it  down,  crofs  it  in  the 
middle  at  right  angles  with  a  dry  line,  as  in  the  laft  figure, 
fo  (hall  it  interfe<T  the  line  AB  in  the  point  E;  then 
from  the  fame  fcale  take  the  meafured  diftance  between 
the  two  lines  in  the  middle,  and  fet  it  upon  that  dry  line 
from  the  interfedlion  at  E,  to  the  point  C.  Then,  by 
trials,  find  a  due  place  in  the  dry  line  O  E  C,  and  fuch  a 
diftance  with  your  compafies,  that  the  one  foot  reding  in 
that  line,  the  other  may  defcribe  the  arch  ACB,  and  the 
fe&ion  is  protra&ed. 

Con - 
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Concerning  cujlomary -meafure ,  and  how  it  may  be  reduced  to 
Jlatute-meafure ,  Sc  e  contra,  either  by  the  rule  of  three ,  or 
<2  more  compendious  way  by  multiplication  only. 

Though  the  flatute-perch  or  pole  is  16  feet  and  a  half, 
and  no  more,  yet  there  are  poles  of  larger  meafure  ufed  in 
many  places,  as  of  i8,  20,  21,  24,  and  28  feet,  nay,  in 
fome  22  feet  and  a  half.  It  were  therefore  very  convenient 
that  our  youngfurveyor  were  furnifhed  with  a  chain  fitted  to 
the  cudomary  meafure  of  the  country  where  he  lives.  But 
becaufe  thefe  are  too  large  and  cumberfome  for  fmall  clofes, 
it  is  very  convenient,  indead  of  one  chain  of  100  links,  to 
make  two  of  2  poles  apiece,  each  pole  divided  into  25  links, 
as  that  of  100  is ;  which  two  half  chains  may,  in  meafuring 
large  fields,  be  tied  together  by  the  loops  with  pack-thread, 
or  joined  by  a  buttoning  key-ring  for  more  fpeedy  difpatch  ; 
but  in  fmaller  we  may  ufe  the  half  chain  ol  50  links,  only 
taking  care  that  we  count  not  half  chains  ior  whole 
ones. 

And  in  thefe  cafes  where  the  poles  are  large,  and  the  clo¬ 
fes  fmall,  it  were  Itill  more  convenient  if  you  had  a  chain 
of  2  poles  only,  divided  into  100  links.  Only  you  muft 
then  take  notice,  that  whereas  working  by  whole  chains  and 
links,  the  fird  multiplication,  after  five  cut  off,  gives  the 
content  in  acres  and  parts.  The  like  work  by  half  chains 
and  half  links,  will  give  the  content  in  roods  or  quarters 
of  acres,  and  parts  oi  fuch  roods. 

But  though  it  is  no  hard  matter,  for  one  that  can  find  out 
the  length  of  alink  by  dividing  the  number  of  feet  in  a  chain 
by  100,  and  provide  himfelf  of  good  iron-wire  and  curtain- 
rings  to  make  it  of,  and  a  (harp-edged  file,  and  round-nofed 
plyers  to  make  it  with,  to  be  furnifhed  with  fuch  a  chain, 
yet  becaufe  every  one  cannot  do  this,  we  (hall  (hew  how 
you  may  eafily,  and  yet  very  truly  reduce  ftatute-meafure 
into  cuflomary,  that  fo  the  chain  before  deferibed  may  do 
your  bufinefs  all  England  over. 

Know  therefore,  for  a  ground  to  go  upon,  that  acres  bear 
proportion  to  one  another  as  the  fquare  of  their  poles  ;  and 
therefore  if  you  multiply  33,  the  number  of  half  feet  in  the 
(latute-pole,  by  itfelf,  which  gives  1089,  and  alfo  multiply 
the  number  of  half  feet  contained  in  a  pole  of  that  meafure 
you  would  reduce  into;  in  the  fame  manner  you  may,  by 
the  rule  of  three  reverfe,  obtain  your  defire,  making  to  that 
purpofe  1089  the  fil'd  nurnber,  the  datute-meafure  the  fe- 
cond,  and  the  fquared  half  feet  of  the  pole  given  the  third. 
As  for  example:  fuppofe  of  a  clofe  meafured  by  the  datute- 
pole,  the  length  and  breadth,  and  their  produCt  be  as  here 
9.33L.  reprefented  in  the  margin.  And  it  is  de- 
7.2 iB.  fired  that  the  content  may  be  cad  up  ac- 

. - cording  to  the  large  Chediire  meafure  of 

933  eight  yards,  or  24  feet  to  the  pole  or  rod. 

1866  Then  before  you  cut  off  any  figures,  confi- 
6531  der  that  in  the  datute-pole  are  33  half  feet, 

- and  in  the  Chediire  pole  48  ;  multiply 

prod.  672693  therefore  33  by-  33,  and  48  by  48,  and  you 
will  have,  1089  and  2304,  which,  together 
with  thefaid  produCt,  may  be  thus  placed:  1089,672693:: 
2304,  and  fo  multiplying  672693  by  1089,  and  dividing 
iheir  product,  being  732562677,  by  2304,  the  quotient  is 
317952;  from  which,  if  5  figures  towards  the  right  hand  be 
cut  off,  the  content,  by  this  cudomary-meafure  of  24  feet 
to  the  pole,  will  be  3  acres,  0  roods,  28  perches,  as  here 
appears : 
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But  if  the  lines  on  the  land  had  been  meafured  according 
to  that  cudom  of  24  feet  to  the  pole,  and  the  content  mull 
have beenfound  accordingto  datute-meafure,  thenwemud 
have  multiplied  theproduCt  by  2304,  and  have  divided  that 
latter  produCt  by  1089.  And  in  the  fame  method  you  may 
proceed  in  all  or  any  of  the  red.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
though  this  way  be  very  exaCt,  plain,  and  comprehenfive, 
fuiting  all  the  cudomary-meafures  before-mentioned  with¬ 
out  fractions,  it  is  fomething  tedious,  except  the  practitio¬ 
ner  knows  how  to  relieve  himfelf  by  a  large  table  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  which  we  cannot  dand  here  to  treat  of.  Therefore 
to  contraCl  the  work  a  little,  take  notice,  that  all  the  cudo- 
mary  poles  being  mentioned,  faring  only  thofe  of  20  and 
28  feet,  which  we  fuppofe  are  fomewhat  rarely  ufed,  having 
never  heard  nor  read  of  them,  but  in  Mr.  Holwell ;  all  the 
red  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  half  yards:  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  jndead  of  fauaring  the  half  feet,  you  fquare  the  half 
yards  of  both  poles,  and  work  with  them,  you  will  attain 
the  fame  end  without  any  regardable  difference,  the  fmall  di- 
verfity  that  there  is,  being  generally  in  the  ufelefs  remain¬ 
ders,  notatallaffeCling  the  defired  quotient  that  gives  the 
anfwer  near  enough  for  ufe. 


As  for  exa?nple. 

If  we  had  fquared  1 1  the  number  of  half  yards  1 1 
in  the  datute-pole,  which  would  make  121,  and  al-  1 1 
fo  1 6  the  number  of  half  yards  in  the  Chediire-pole,  -  ■ 
which  would  make  256,  and  then  multiplied  the  1 1 
fil'd  produCl  672693  by  121,  the  fecond  produCt  1 1 

would  have  been  81319853,  which  being  divided  - 

by  256,  the  quotient  would  have  been,  as  before,  121 

317952.  And  this  way  is  in  a  manner  co-incident  - 

with  Mr.  Holwell’s  fird  method.  16 

16 


Take  notice  alfo  once  for  all,  that  whether  you  - 

ufe  either  of  thefe  or  the  following  methods,  you  need  96 

not  reduce  the  particular  fquares,  triangles,  or  trape-  1 6 

zia’s  feve rally ;  but  fum  up  all  them  produCts  toge-  - 

ther,  and  then  reduce  all  at  once.  256 

But  if  you  would  reduce  datute-meafure  into 
cudomary  by  multiplication  only,  take  notice  of  this  pre- 
fent  table  following. 


The  co: 
by  the 


mg  muiti 
ed  by 


itipli-  I 


r  .84027 

|  Gives 

\  .68062 

the  con-  j 

)  61734 

►  tent  by  ^ 

)  -53777 

I  -47265 

the  pole  1 

)  of  ( 

1 -34725* 

Feet. 


The  ufe  of  this  table. 

When  you  have  multiplied  lengths  by  breadths,  or  bafe.s 
by  half  perpendiculars,  multiply  thefe  produCts  by  the  de¬ 
cimal  fractions  anfwering  to  the  cudomary-meafure,  into 
which  you  would  reduce  datute-meafure,  and  from  that 
latter  produCt,  fird  cut  off  five  places  towards  the  right 
hand,  as  not  to  be  regarded,  being  only  parts  of  S  fquare 
3  Z  linfc 
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lint,  then  cutting  off  five  more,  and  proceeding  to  multi¬ 
ply  by  4,  and  then  by  40,  as  hath  been  often  {hewn,  you 
will  have  the  content  by  that  cuftomary-meafure. 

Example. 

Stippofe  the  length  of  a  clofe  meafured  by  Gunter’s  chain, 
and  multiplied  by  the  breadth  meafured  alfo  by  the  fame, 
produced  672693  fquare  links;  and  it  is  defired,  that  the 
content  may  be  given  in  Chefhire  meafure  of  24  to  the 
pole;  you  muft  multiply  672693  by  47265, 
3]  1 7948  the  decimal  fra&ion  anfwering  to  24  feet,  and 
4  from  that  produtt,  being  31794834645,  cut 

- - off  and  caft  away  5  places,  and  the  reft  being 

I71792  317948,  are  in  the  ufual  way  eafily  reducible 
40  into  3  acres,  o  roods,  and  28  perches,  as  here 
appears,  agreeable  to  what  it  amounted  to  in 


28(71680  the  former  method. 

But  if  you  meafured  by  a  chain  of  cuftomary-poles,  and 
defire  to  know  what  the  content  is  in  ftatute-meafure,  this 
following  table  is  for  your  purpofe. 

Feet. 


The  content 
meafured  by 
the  pole  of 


-  1.19008  -j 

I  being  | 

1  1-46923  / 

l  multi- 

J  1.61983  I 

[  plied  ^ 

1.85950  j 

J  by  I 

|  2.1 1570  \ 
l  2.87970  J 

gives  the 
content 
by  the 
ftatute- 
pole. 


*To  underjland  which ,  take  this  example. 

Suppofe  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  long  fquare  being 
meafured  by  a  chain  of  24  feet  to  the  pole,  and  multiplied 
/-1  ,  together,  make  their  product  317952,  let  this 

I7  °  be  multiplied  by  2.1 1570,  which  anfwereth 
4  to  24  feet,  and  the  latter  product  will  be 
■  ""7  67269104640  ;  from  which,  if  you  cut  off 

219°7  4  ancj  caft  away  5  places  towards  the  right-hand, 
4°  the  remainder  is  672691  ;  which,  in  the  ufual 


,  I  ,  way,  is  eafily  reduced  to  6  acres,  2  roods,  and 
3  15  5  26  perches. 

One  thing  more,  and  we  have  done  with  this  bufinefs  of 
reduction.  If  the  content  to  be  reduced,  be  caft  up  into 
roods,  and  perches,  reduce  all  into  perches,  and 


acres. 


then  in  other  refpedts  work  as  before,  either  by  the  Rule 
of  Three,  or  by  this  laft  method  of  multiplication  only. 
So  fhall  you  have  the  content  in  fquare  perches,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  meafure  defired,  which  you  may  reduce  into 
acres  by  dividing  them  by  160  ;  and  if  any  thing  remain, 
that  remainder  being  divided  by  40,  will  give  you  the 
roods  in  the  quotient,  and  the  latter  remainder  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fquare  perches. 

For  trial  of  which  rules,  remember  the  anfwer  of  thefe 
two  following  queftions  wrought  all  three  ways. 

Queft.  1 .  How  many  acres ,  roods,  and  perches  according 
to  the  pole  of  1 8  feet ,  contained  in  5  acres ,  3  roods ,  and 
1 1  perches  Jlatute-meafure  ? 

Anf  4  acres,  3  roods,  and  22  perches,  as  here  appears. 


33 

33 


36 

36 


99  216 

99  ic8 


Method. 

A.  R. 

5  :  3 
4 

n 

40 


p. 

11 


1089  1296  931 
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IC89  .931  :  :  1296 
1089 

8379 

7448 

931° 


1013859 


1296)  1013859  (782 

9072  " 

10665 

160)  082  (4 

10368 

64a 

2979. 

40)  142  (£ 

2592 

I  20 

387 

22 

IL.  Method. 

II  12  121  . 

931  -  :  *44 

II  12 

121 

I  l  24 

93r 

1 1 


121 


12 


144 


1862 

931 


144)  112651  (782 
1008 


160)  782  (4") 
640 


1185 

1152 

331 

288 

43 

r 4°)  782  (19 


4°)  142  (3j*  thus:  ^ 
120  } 

-  J  l 


Or 


40 


382  4)  19  (4 
360  16 


22 


.84027 

93i 

84027 

252081 

756243 

782.29137 


22. 


III.  Method... 


160)  782  (4 
640 


40)  142  ($ 
120 


22 


Queft.  2.  How  many  acres,  roods,  and  perches  of  Jlatute- 
meafure,  are  contained  in  8  acres ,  3  roods ,  (or  quarters)  and 
21  perches  of  21  feet  to  the  pole? 

Anfw.  1 4  acres,  I  rood,  and  21  perches,,  as  appears  by 
the  three  following  works  in  the  feveral  methods. 

°  L  Me- 
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I.  Method. 


A.  R.  P- 

8  :  3 :  21 

42 

33 

4 

42 

33 

35 

84 

99 

40 

168 

1421 

1764 

1089 

1764  . 

1421  :  :  1089 

1764 


HI.  Method. 


1.61983 

let'll 


160)  2301  (14 
160 


161983 

323966 

647932 

161983 


2301.77843 


701 

640 


40)  61  (1 
40 


21 


5684 

8526 

9947 

142 1 


1089)  2506644  (2301 
2178 


3286 

3267 


1944 

1089 


855 

160)  2301  (14 
160 


701 

640 


40)  61  (1 
40 


21 

II.  Method. 

14  11  196  .  1421  :  :  J2F 

14  11  196 


56 

54 


196 


11  8526 

11  12789 

-  1421 

121  - - 

221)  278516  (2391 
242 


365 

363 


216 

121 


* 6c)  2301  (14  95 
160 


701 

640 


61 

40)  61  (1 
40 
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How  to  meafure  apiece  of  land  with  any  chain  of  what  length 
foever  and  howjocver  divided  j  even  with  a  cord  or  cart- 
rope ,  being  a  good  expedient  when  injlrumenis  are  not  at 
hand  of  a  more  artificial  make. 

If  you  can  procure  a  chain,  and  find  it  is  not  divided  aS 
before  hath  been  fhewn,  but  into  feet  or  quarters  of  yards, 
or  any  fuch  vulgar  divifions,  make  no  reckoning  of  the 
divifions  at  all,  but  meafure  it  as  exactly  as  you  can  find 
out  the  true  length  of  the  whole  chain ;  and  if  it  fit 
none  of  thofe  lengths  mentioned  before,  nor  any  of  their 
halfs,  make  it  fit  by  taking  off  a  link  or  two,  or  piece- 
ing  it  out  with  a  firing  ;  then  dividing  the  length  of  that 
chain  by  lOO,  or  the  half  of  it  by  50,  find  the  true  length 
of  a  link  according  to  our  artificial  divifions,  and  having 
got  a  long  flick  or  rod,  fet  as  many  of  thofe  link-lengths 
upon  it  as  it  will  hold  ;  then  may  you  meafure  all  the 
whole  chains  by  your  regulated  chain,  and  the  odd  links 
of  every  line  by  your  divided  flick  or  rod,  as  is  manifeffc 
in  this  example  following. 

Being  far  from  any  inflrument,and  requefled  by  a  friend 
to  meafure  him  a  clofe,  you  mull  procure  a  pair  of 
compafles,  an  ordinary  carpenter’s  rule  of  two  feet,  divided 
into  inches  and  quarters,  and  alfo  with  a  piece  of  an  old 
chain  feemingly  divided  into  feet,  meafure  it  by  the  rule, 
and  finding  it  to  be  45  feet  long,  and  fome  odd  meafure, 
piece  it  out  with  a  pretty  flrong  cord  that  will  not  flretch 
much,  to  48  feet  exaflly  ;  then  it  will  fcrve  for  half  a  chain 
of  24  feet  to  the  pole:  this  48  multiply  by  12,  the  number 
of  inches  in  a  foot,  and  that  produdl  being  576,  divided 
by  50,  the  number  of  links  in  half  a  decimal  chain,  and 
the  quotient  is  1 1  inches,  or  1 1  inches  and  an  half, 
and  a  trifle  over :  dividing  therefore  a  long  flick  through¬ 
out  into  fuch  parts,  each  containing  1 1  inches  and  a  half, 
befides  the  breadth  of  the  nicks,  you  arc  provided  of  tools 
to  meafure  lines  to  a  link  with  exaclncfs  enough. 

In  like  manner  you  proceed  with  a  cord  or  rope,  having 
fitted  them  to  fome  known  length  or  other  ;  and  then  for 
protradling,  it  were  eafy  with  the  compafles  to  make  a 
plain  fcale  of  a  large  fort,  either  upon  paper,  or  an  even 
piece  of  wood.  This  for  once  may  ferve  a  man’s  turn  well 
enough. 

Befides,  there  is  a  way  of  meafuring  the  perpendicu¬ 
lars  of  triangles  and  trapezias  upon  the  ground  itfelf,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  a  fcale  ;  for  if  you  have  a  little 
fquare  with  a  hole  in  it  to  turn  upon  the  head  of  a  little 
flick,  which  you  may  fix  where  you  pleafe,  as  you  arc 
meafuring  the  bale  of  a  triangle,  or  the  diagonal  of  a  tra¬ 
pezium,  you  may  by  a  very  few  trials  find  the  place  where 
the  one  leg  will  be  juft  in  the  line  you  are  meafuring,  and 
the  uher  point  at  the  angle  from  which  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  falls  on  it,  and  then  the  fpace  between  your  itick  and 
that  angle  truly  meafured,  is  the  perpendicular. 
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If  you  have  not  fuch  a  fquare,  a  fquarc  trencher,  or 
any  end  of  a  board  that  hath  one  right  angle,  and  two 
true  fides,  will  fupply  the  want  of  it. 

And  we  (hall  make  bold  to  add,  that  this  is  a  good  way 
to  meafurea  trape?ium,  tho’  it  be  protra&ed  afterwards  ; 
for  by  meafuring  the  perpendiculars  as  aforefaid,  and  ob- 
ferving  at  how  many  chains  and  links  end  the  faid  per¬ 
pendiculars  meet  the  common  bafe,  the  whole  trapezium 
may  be  truly  protra&ed  without  going  about  it ;  this  little 
fquare  competently  fupplying  the  place  of  an  inflrument, 
■which  is  ufually  called  a  crois  or  fquare,  made  up,  as  it 
were,  of  two  frnall  indices,  like  thofe  for  a  plain  table, 
but  much  lefs,  with  fore-fights  and  back-fights,  and  cut¬ 
ting  one  another  at  right  angles  put  together,  and  having 
an  hole  at  the  center. 


Concerning  dividing  of  land  artificially  and  mechanically,. 

i.  To  divide  a  triangle  into  any  parts  required  ;  di¬ 
vide  the  bafe  as  the  demand  imports,  then  (hall  lines 
drawn  from  the  points  of  divifion  to  the  oppofite  angle, 
finilh  the  divifion  of  the  triangle. 

Example. 


Fig.  20.  A  C,  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  ABC,  being 
divided  into  12  equal  parts,  a  line  drawn  from  the 
angular  point  B  to  the  point  6,  divides  the  triangle 
into  two  equal  parts  ;  2  lines  drawn  to  4  and  8,  divide 
it  into  three  equal  parts  ;  two  lines  drawn  to  the  points 
noted  with  3,  6,  and  9,  divide  it  into  four  equal  parts  ; 
and  fo  lines  drawn  to  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  divide  it  into  fix. 
equal  parts. 

Alfo  it  is  very  obvious,  that  if  the  fame  triangle  were 
fo  to  be  divided,  that  the  one  part  fhould  be  double  to  the 
other,  a  line  drawn  from  B  to  4  or  8,  doth  the  work,  or 
if  it  be  required  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  fo  as  the  one 
{hall  be  triple  to  the  other,  a  line  drawn  from  B  to  3  or  9* 
compleats  the  work.  So  alfo  a  line  from  B  to  2  or  10, 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  w'hereof  the  one  is  quin¬ 
tuple,  or  five-fold,  to  the  other,  and  a  line  from  B  to  1  or 
1 1,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  whereof  the  one  is-  ri  times 
as  large  as  the  other. 

Farther  yet,  if  it  were  required  this  triangle  fhould  be 
fo  divided,, that  the  two  parts  fhould  in  quantity  bear  pro¬ 
portion,  as  5  and  7,  a  line  from  B  to  5  or  7,  will  anfwer 
the  intention; 

The  divifions  will  indeed  be  fometimes  a  little  more  in¬ 
tricate  than  this,  yet  not  fuch,  but  that  the  feeming  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  eafily  overcome  by  obferving  the  following 
method. 

Suppofe  a  large  triangle  of  common  land  to  be  divided 
amongft  three  tenants,  A,  B,  and  C,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  their  tenements,  A,  having  19  acres  of  land  to 
his  tenement,  B  13,  and  C  7,  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  be¬ 
ing  found  by  meafure  to  be  17  chains  and  27  links  ;  and 
the  demand  is,  where  the  point  of  the  divifion  muft  be 
placed  in  the  bafe,  fo  as  lines  drawn  from  thence  to  the 
oppofite  angle,  fhall  truly  limit  each  man’s  part. 

To  anfwer  this,,  let  us  add  13  and  07  to  19,  and 
they  give  39  :  fo  is  the  work  plainly  reduced  to  the 
rule  of  fellowfhip  ;  and  therefore  to  find  every  man’s 
diflimfl  portion,  we  need  only  to  multiply  the  bafe  by 
his  particular  number,  and  divide  that  product  by  39, 
the  fum  of  all  their  numbers. 
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From  thefe  operations',  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  fet  ofFfrom 
the  angular  point  where  the  bafe  begins,  8  chains,  41 
links,  and  a  little  above  the  third’ part  of  a  link  upon  the 
bafe  for  A,  and  where  that  ends,  5  chains  and  75  links 
and  4  of  a  link  for  B,  and  confequently  leave  between  this 
fecond  divifion  and  the  other  end  of  the  bafe  3  chains  and 
almoft  10  links  for  C  ;  lines  drawn  from  thole  points  of 
divifion  to  the  oppofite  angle,  will  give  each  man  his  due. 

"What  has  been  faid  touching  the  divifion  of  triangles, 
upon  their  bafes,  will,  .with  a  little  variation,  ferve  for 
the  dividing  of  all  forts  of  parallellograms,  whether  fquares, 
long  fquares,  rhombus’s,  or  rhomboides ;  all  the  difference 
is,  that  inftead  of  drawing  lines  from  points  in  the  bafe  to 
the  oppofite  angle,  you  muff:  draw  parallel  lines  from, 
points  in  one  oppofite  fide  to  another,  as  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  plain  by  this  qne  inftance. 

Fig.  7.  Suppofe  the  fquare  figure  to  reprefent  a  dole  of  ' 
fix  acres,  and  you  are  to  cut  off'  an  acre  at  the  fide  AC;, 
having  fet  off  the  6th  part  of  the  line  C  D,  from  C  towards 
D,  and  alfo  from  A  towards  N,  a  parallel  drawn  between » 
thofe  points,  takes  off  exa£Uy  a  6th  part  of  an  acre. 

If  it  be  not  thought  convenient,  as  in  fome  cafes  it  is 
not,  to  cut  OIF  a  piece  fo  long  and  narrow,  you  may  by 
the  Rule  of  Three  find  what  other  length  of  any  greater 
breadth  will  limit  an  equal  quantity  to  it.  Or  you  may 
multiply  the  breadth  by  2,  3,  or  any  other,  and  divide  the 
length  by  the  fame  number  that  you  multiplied  the  breadth 
by.  Or  laftly,  if  you  fet  out  a  double  proportion  that 
is  \  or  4,  from  C  towards  D,  and  from  the  point  where  it 
falleth,  draw  a  line  to  the  angle  A,  you  will  haye  a  tri~- 
angle  equal  to  -i-  of  the  fquare  AC1)N. 

But  to  return  to  triangles,  the  moft  fimple  and  primi-. 
tive  of  all  redlilinears,  and  therefore  the  moft;  confiderable 
in  this  cafe  of  partition,  as  giving  laws  often  to  the  reft, 
it  may  fall  out  that  a  triangle  muft  be  divided,  by  a  line 
from  fome  point  in  a  fide,  fo  as  that  line  may  either  be 
parallel  to  fome  other  fide,  or  not  parallel  to  any. 


Fig, 
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TTg.  21.  Let  AB  C  be  a  triangle  given,  and  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  cut  off  4  by  a  line  parallel  to  A  B.  Firft,  on  the 
Tine  AC  defcribe  the  femi-circle  A  EC,  whofe  diameter 
C  A  divided  into  five  equal  parts  according  to  the  greater 
term,  and  upon  three  of  thofe  parts,  the  leffer  term,  ere£l 
the  perpendicular  D  E,  which  cutteth  the  arch  line  in  E  ; 
than  fet  the  line  from  C  E  from  C  to  F,  ami  from  thence 
.  draw  the  line  E  G  parallel  to  A  B  ;  fo  will  the  triangle 
C  G  F  contain  4  of  the  triangle  ABC,  as  was  required. 

Fig.  22.  Now,  for  the  latter  cafe,  when  the  line  of  par¬ 
tition  goes  not  parallel  with  any  fide,  take  this  example : 

Let  ABC  be  a  triangle  given  to  be  divided  into  two  parts 
which  fhall  bear  proportion  to  one  another,  as  3  and  2,  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  point  U  in  thebafe,  or  line  A  C. 

From  the  limited  point  D,  draw  a  line  to  the  angle  B  ; 
then  divide  the  bafe  AC  into  five  equal  parts,  and  from  the 
third  point  of  the  divifion  draw  the  line  to  E  parallel  to  B 
D.  Laftly,  from  E  draw  the  line  E  D.  So  fhall  the  tra¬ 
pezium  A  B  E  D  be  in  content  as  3  to  2,  to  the  new  trian¬ 
gle  DEC. 

We  fhall  have  now  done  with  the  divifion  of  triangles, 
when  we  have  added  the  three  following  advertisements. 

1.  You  muft  be  fure  to  take  very  exactly  the  diftance  of 
every  point,  where  a  dividing  line  cutteth  any  fide,  to  one  of 
the  ends  of  the  fame  fide,  as  in  this  laft  figure,  the  diftances 
B  E  and  A  D  ;  which  diftances  being  applied  to  the  fcale  by 
which  the  triangle  was  protracted,  will  {hew  at  how  many 
chains  and  links  end  you  are  to  make  your  dividing  line  on 
the  field  itfelf. 

2.  The  proportions  by  which  you  are  to  divide,  are  not 
always  fo  formally  given  as  in  the  former  examples,  but  aye 
fometimes  to  be  found  out  by  arithmetical  working,  as  in 
this  cafe. 

Suppofe  a  triangular  field  of  6  acres,  2  roods,  and  31 
perches,  muft  be  divided  fo  as  the  one  of  the  two  parts  fhall 
be  four  acres,  3  roods,  and  5  perches,  and  the  other,  con- 
fequently,  1  acre,  3  roods,  and  26  perches  ;  reduce  both 
meafures  into  perches,  and  the  one  will  be  7°S>  anc^  *he  °" 
ther  306.,  Their  fum  is  1701,  which,  by  their  common 
meafure,  being  reduced  into  their  loweft  terms  of  proporti¬ 
on  in  whole  numbers,  will  be  5*  2,  and  j,  which  fhews 
that  the  triangle  being  divided  into  7  equal  parts,  the  one 
muft  have  5  of  thofe  7  parts,  and  the  other  2.  And  obferve, 
that  it  will  be  fufficient  to  find  the  common  meafure  be¬ 
tween  the  fum  of  your  terms,  and  either  of  the  terms  ; 
the  method  whereof  is  {hewn  in  every  arithmetic-book 
for  reducing  fractions  into  their  loweft  terms. 

But  the  reader  may  multiply  either  of  the  parts  ;  as 
fuppofe  765,  by  the  length  of  the  bafe,  which  we  will  fup- 
pofe  to  be  8  chains  and  75  links,  or  87  links  ;  and  that 
produdt  divided  by  1071,  the  content  of  the  whole  clofe 
in  perches,  gives  the  rule  of  three  direct,  625  links,  or  6 
chains  and  1  pole,  the  true  diftance  from  either  end  of  the 
bafe,  that  his  mind  or  occafions  may  direct  him  to  begin 
with,  to  the  point  of  divifion ;  for  the  divifion  muft  be  not 
only  for  proportion  or  quantity,  but  alfo  as  to  pofition  or 
fituation  of  parts  upon  the  paper,  as  it  is  required  to  be 
on  the  ground. 

3.  In  thefe  and  all  other  divifions  of  land,  where  a  ftrifl 
proportion  in  quantity  is  to  be  obferved,  you  muft  have  re- 
fpecl  to  the  rules  given  hereafter  concerning  meafuring  of 
uneven  ground,  efpecially  if  one  part  prove  much  more 
uneven  than  another  and  if  there  be  any  ufeful  pond,  or 
well  to  draw  your  line  of  divifions  through  it ;  but  if  it  be 
Vi  ufelefs  pond,  lake,  or  puddle  ;  or  if  there  be  any  boggy 
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or  barren  ground,  that  muft  be  caft  out  in  the  divifions, 
meafure  that  firft,  and  fubftradf  it  from  the  content  of  the 
whole  clofe,  and  then  lay  the  juft  proportion  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  on  that  fide  that  is  free  from  it,  that  the  other  may 
have  its  juft  part  alfo,  befides  that  which  is  ufelefs. 

What  hath  been  laid,  with  an  ordinary  meafure  of  dif- 
cretion,  may  fufiiciently  inftrinft  a  young  artift  to  divide 
triangles,  parallellograms,  and  regular  polygonials,  in  an 
artificial  way ;  but  becaufe  many  clofes  and  open  grounds 
are  trapezias,  and  many  irregular  polygons,  and  even  thofe 
,that  are  regular  enough,  may  fall  under  an  irregular  di¬ 
vifion,  in  regard  of  the  quality  of  the  land,  woods  upon  it, 
or  quarries  in  it,  or  the  conveniencies  of  ways,  currents  of 
water,  fituation  in  refpedl  of  adjacent  lands,  &c.  we  fhall 
propofe  a  method,  which  though  it  hath  fomewhat  of  the 
mechanick  in  it,  will  be  Angularly  ufeful  in  fuch  calcs. 

Let  ABC  D  be  a  trapezium  to  be  divided  betwixt  a 
young  heir  and  his  mother,  fo  as  his  part  may  be  double 
to  her’s.  Having  by  the  diagonal  B  C  divided  it  into  two 
triangles,  you  will  find  the  content  of  the  triangle  ABC 
to  be  138550  fquare  links,  and  the  triangle  BC  D  to  con¬ 
tain  1034,68,.  in  all  242018  fquare  links,  which,  if  re¬ 
duced,  as  hath  been  formerly  taught,  would  amount  to  3 
acres,  1  rood,  and  27  perches. 

But  for  the  prefent  work,  they  are  in  a  better  order  al¬ 
ready.  Dividing  then  242018  into  three  parts,  each  of 
them  is  80676  and  |,  two  therefore  of  thofe  third  parts 
muft  contain  161353  and  4,  which  4  being  inconfiderable, 
regard  them  not. 

Then  if  you  refbbve  to  lay  out  the  double  part  towards 
the  line  B  D,  ftrike  at  adventures  the  line  E  F,  and  mea¬ 
furing  the  trapezium  bounded  by  that  line,  and  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  B  D,  together  with  the  interjacent  parts  of  the 
lines  AB  and  C  D,  which  you  will  find  to  contain  1 19140 
fquare  links ;  but  becaufe  it  fhould  have  been  16 1 353,  fub- 
ftra&  119140,  out  of  161353,.  and  their  difference  is 
42213,  and  perceiving  that  the  lines  AB  and  C  D  are  very 
near  parallel,  and  finding  their  diftance  where  they  are  cut 
by  the  line  EF,  to  be  326  links,  or  3  chains  and  26  links, 
divide  422 1 3  by  326,  and  the  quotient  is  1 29  links,  and  al- 
mofthalf,  at  which  diftance  draw  the  line  G  H  parallel  to 
EF;  fo  fhall  the  trapezium  G  B  D  H  be  the  heir’s  part. 

Another  way  whereby  the  fame  thing  may  be  performed 
is  this.  Finding  the  triangle  ABC  to  contain  138650 
fquare  links,  fubftrad  it  out  of  the  heir’s  part,  viz.  1 61353, 
the  difference  22803,  fhews  how  many  fquare  links  muft 
be  taken  out  of  the  triangle  BC  D,  and  added  to  the  tri¬ 
angle  ABC;  which  to  perform  with  all  neceffary  exa&r 
nels,  fuppofe  the  fide  or  line  BD  to  be  the  bafe,  which  by 
meafure  proves  to  be  344  links,  or  3  chains  and  44  links. 
Say  by  the  Rule  of  Three  direfl,  if  the  whole  content  of 
the  leffer  triangle,  viz.  103468,  give  344;  what  fhall 
22803  give?  So  will  the  relult  be  75  links,  and  fomewhat 
more  than  4,  or  a  link,  for  22803  multiplied  by  344,  gives 
7844232,  which  being  divided  by  103468,  the  quotient  is 
75  -144444  ;  or  according  to  decimal  divifion,  75,8131, 
which  is  fomewhat  more  than  75  links  and  4,  wherefore 
extending  your  compaffes  upon  the  fcale  to  almoft  76 
links,  fet  that  diftance  upon  the  line  BD,  from  B  to  I,, 
and  draw  the  line  C  I :  fo  fhall  the  trapezium  ABIC  bo 
double  to  the  triangle  I C  D,  within  fo  fmall  a  matter  as 
is  not  worth  regarding,  though  the  land  were  a  rich* 
meadow. 

We  hope  it  will  be  unneceflary  to  tell  any  man  of  fente, 
that  if  he  pleafe  he  may  begin  with  the  left  part,  and  take 
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out  that ;  or  if  there  be  many  partners,  he  may  divide  be¬ 
twixt  any  one  and  all  the  reft,  putting  their  paits  toge¬ 
ther,  and  then  by  the  fame  method  fub-divide  amongft 
them  till  each  hath  his  due  (hare ;  not  to  fpend  many  words 
in  telling  him  he  muft  fubftradh  where  he  hath,  by  fepa- 
rating  a  line  at  adventures,  or  by  choofing  out  a  triangle, 
taken  too  much,  as  we  added,  when  we  took  too  little. 
Nor  'laftly,  that  thefe  methods  are  not  only  applicable  to 
trapezias,  but  to  any  triangular  figure  whatfoever,  whe¬ 
ther  regular  or  irregular. 

'Concerning  the  boundaries  of  land ,  where  the  lines  to  be  me  a  - 
Jured  mujl  begin  and  end. 

If  there  be  no  agreement  between  the  parties  concern¬ 
ed,  for  if  there  be,  that  muft  be  oblerved,  reafon  and  cuf¬ 
tom  are  the  furveyor’s  guide. 

The  farmer  fpeaks  loudly,  that  when  a  piece  of  arabie 
or  meadow-land,  is  let  for  a  year  to  be  fown  or  mown, 
no  more  fhould  be  meafured,  nor  expected  to  be  paid  for, 
either  to  the  letter  or  workmen,  than  the  plow  or  feythe 
can  go  over.  So  alfo  when  a  parcel  of  land  is  let  for  paf- 
ture  by  meafure  to  a  farmer,  it  feems  very  reafonable,  that 
all,  and  only  fo  much  fhould  be  meafured,  as  is  ufeful  to 
•that  purpofe. 

But  commons  to  be  indofed  are  ufually  meafured,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  otherwife  agreed,  to  the  uttermoft  bounds  of 
every  man’s  particular  proportion,  without  any  allowance 
for  ditch  or  fence,  every  man  being  to  make  them  upon  his 
-own  of  what  breadth  he  pleafes.  Nor  is  this  unreafonable, 
for  it  is  as  good  for  one  as  another,  and  the  rate  paid  to  the 
lord  is  ufually  very  little,  fometimes  nothing. 

It  is  alio  very  ufual  in  meafuring  betwixt  lord  and  te¬ 
nant,  in  cafe  of  leafes  for  lives,  and  long  terms  of  years, 
to  extend  the  lines  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  tenant  s 
claim,  taking  in  the  very  walls,  hedges,  and  ditches  :  but 
this  is  accounted  very  hard,  and  oft  proves  very  unequal 
among  the  tenants  of  a  lordfhip,  fome  being  forced  to 
make  much  more  wafte  of  their  ground  this  way,  than 
others  that  hold  as  much  or  more.  But  where  the  cuftom 
obtains,  the  furveyor  muft  obferve  it ;  for  it  is  others  work 
to  appoint  what  muft  be  meafured,  and  his  only  to  mea¬ 
fure  truly  what  is  fo  appointed.  A  good  landlord  may, 
and  will  be  apt,  to  confidef  it  in  his  rates,  and  a  bad  one 
it  is  like  will  be  tenacious  of  a  cuftom  to  his  own  advan¬ 
tage. 

Laftly,  in  cafe  of  a  fale  by  meafure  at  a  rate  agreed  up¬ 
on  per  acre,  no  boundaries  being  fpecified  in  the  bargain, 
the  rule  is  to  extend  the  lines  to  the  quick  wood-row, 
that  is,  to  the  place  where  the  quick  wood  actually  groweth, 
or  where,  according  to  cuftom,  it  ought  to  be  fet. 

Containing  a  defeription  of  the  plain  table ,  the  protractor, 
and  lines  of  chords. 

Though  what  hath  been  already  faid,  may  competently 
fuffice  to  inftruft  the  young  art i ft  in  meafuring  a  clofe  of 
land,  yet  to  advance  him  a  degree  higher  in  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge,  we  fhall  take  occafion  to  deferibe  unto  him  the  plain 
table,  which  confifts  of  feveral  parts. 

I.  The  table  itfelf,  which  is  a  parallellogram  of  wood 
fourteen  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  eleven  inches  broad, 
or  thereabouts,  and  for  neccflity  may  be  made  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  country  workman  of  one  board  ;  but  for  neatnefs,  con¬ 
venience  of  carriage,  and  freedom  from  warping,  it  is 
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ufuallymade  of  three  little  boards  joined  together  fide  ways, 
with  a  ledge  at  each  end  to  hold  them  faft  together,  and 
upon  the  middle  board  a  focket  of  brafs  fixed  with  three 
ferews,  and  with  a  fourth  to  be  faftened  on  the  head  of  a 
three  legged  ftaff ;  of  which  anon. 

2.  A  frame  of  wood  fixed  to  it,  fo  as  a  fheet  of  paper 
being  laid  on  the  table,  the  frame  being  forced  down  upon 
it,  fqueezeth  in  all  the  edges,  and  makes  it  lie  firm'  and  # 
even,  fo  as  a  plot  may  be  very  conveniently  drawn  upon 
it.  This  is  ufually  made  with  joints  for  more  eafy  carriage, 
but  a  plain  one  may  fuffice.  Upon  one  fide  of  this  frame 
fhould  be  equal  divifions,  for  drawing  parallel  lines  both 
long-wife  and  crofs-wife,  as  occafion  may  require,  over 
your  paper,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  pf>o  degrees  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  projected  from  a  center  of  brafs  conveniently  placed  in 
the  table. 

3.  A  box  with  a  needle  and  card,  to  be  fixed  with  two 
ferews  to  the  table,  very  ufeful  for  placing  the  inftrument 
in  the  fame  pofition  upon  every  remove. 

4.  A  three-legged  ftaff  to  fupport  it,  the  head  being  made 
fo  as  to  fill  the  focket  of  the  table,  yet  fo  as  the  table  may 
be  eafily  turned  round  upon  it,  when  it  is  not  fixed  by 
the  ferew. 

5.  An  index,  which  is  a  large  ruler  of  wood,  or  rather 
brafs,  at  the  leaft  fixteen  inches  long  and  two  inches  broad, 
and  fo  thick  as  to  make  it  ftrong  and  firm,  having  a  floped 
edge,  by  which  we  draw  the  lines,  called  ufually  the  fidu¬ 
cial  edge,  and  two  fights  of  one  height,  whereof  the  one 
hath  a  flit  above,  and  a  thread  below,  and  the  other  a  - 
thread  above,  and  a  flit  below,  fo  fet  in  the  ruler,  as  to  be 
perfedlly  of  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fiducial  edge.  Up¬ 
on  this  index  it  is  ufual  to  have  many  feales  of  equal  parts, 
and  there  might  be  a  diagonal  fcale  if  the  inftrument-maker 
pleafe,  and  lines  of  chords  of  fundry  lengths  ;  but  if  you 
have  fuch  a  fcale  as  before  deferibed,  you  need  not  to  have 
them  here. 

The  protra£lor  is  an  inftrument  fo  well  known  and  fo 
eafy  to  be  made  and  procured,  that  we  {hall  be  very  brief 
in  the  defeription  of  it.  As  it  is  ufually  made,  it  confifts 
of  two  parts,  a  fcale  and  a  femi-circle,  but  the  fcale  is  no 
neceffary  part  of  it,  but  ferving,  if  you  be  not  otherwife 
provided,  for  other  ufes  before-mentioned  in  the  cafe  of 
plain  feales. 

But  the  femi-circle  is  more  effential,  and  it  may  be 
made  of  brafs,  or  other  metal  of  any  convenient  fize,  as 
four  inches,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  ftrait  fide,  this  femi- 
circle  being  bounded  as  all  others  are  by  two  lines,  the 
one  right  or  ftrait,  the  other  circular. 

The  right  line  is  divided  in  the  precife  middle,  by 
a  point  which  is  in  the  center,  upon  which  the  circu¬ 
lar  boundary  is  drawn,  and  two  other  arches  concentri- 
cal  with  it. 

The  center,  when  the  femi-circle  goes  alone  without 
the  fcale,  fhould  be  guarded  with  two  little  lips,  on  each 
fide  one,  or  a  little  loop,  for  more  convenient  turning  of 
the  inftrument  about  upon  a  pin  fixed  in  a  paper. 

The  arched  or  circular  edge  is  divided  into  I  ho  degrees, 
or  equal  parts,  numbered  by  tens,  upon  the  upper  con- 
centrick  arch  from  o  to  *180,  and  in  the  lower  from  180 
to  360.  So  that  by  applying  the  ftrait  edge  of  the  pro- 
trador  twice  to  any  line,  keeping  the  center  right  upon  a 
pin  fixed  in  the  line,  that  is,  with  the  femi-circle  firft 
above  it,  and  then  below  it,  contrarily,  you  may  draw 
a  whole  circle  by  the  guidance  of  the  arch,  or  fet  out  any 
number  of  degrees,  as  will  appear  more  plainly  hereafter. 
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A  line  of  chords  is  a  line  divided  into  go  unequal  parts, 
whereof  60,  and  the  radius  upon  which  the  circle  was 
drawn,  are  equal,  and  the  divifions  upon  that  line  are 
equal  to  the  next  extent  in  a  right  line,  of  fo  many  degrees 
from  the  beginning  of  the  quadrant,  as  anfwer  thereunto. 

When  lines  of  chords  are  cut  upon  wood,  it  is  both 
ufual  and  neceflary  that  there  be  two  ftuds  of  brafs,  the 
one  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  at  60  degrees,  with 
little  holes  for  the  feet  of  the  compafies,  when  you  take 
the  extent  of  the  radius,  to  preferve  the  line  from  being 
wounded  by  the  compaiTes  ;  and  being  thus  fenced,  it  will 
for  need  do  the  work  of  a  protractor,  but  not  altogether 
fo  commodioufly. 

How  to  take  the  true  plot  of  afield  by  the  plain  table ,  upon 
the  paper  that  covers  ity  at  one  or  more Jlaticns. 

There  are  three  ways  or  methods  for  doing  this  work, 
two  more  ufual  and  ordinary,  the  third  more  unufual  and 
extraordinary,  though  now  pretty  well  known  to  molt 
furveyors,  and  in  late  books  publilhed.  The  lirlt  performs 
the  work  by  meafuring  every  line  from  the  inftrument  to 
every  angle,  and  is  a  very  fure  lubltantial  way  where  it 
can  be  done,  as  it  ordinarily  may  in  molt  clofes. 

The  fecond  doth  it  by  meafuring  only  the  llation  or  the 
diftances,  and  is  very  quick,  but  not  fure  and  exaCt  as 
the  other  ;  yet  if  managed  by  a  Ikilful  artift,  that  knows 
how  to  plant  his  inftrument,  fo  as  to  avoid  making  acute 
angles  unneceflarily,  it  will  come  near  enough  the  matter 
in  many  places  ;  as  in  meafuring  for  Avorkmen,  that  take 
the  moAvingor  reaping  the  fields  by  the  acre,  or  whentythes 
are  let  at  a  fmall  value  per  acre,  as  in  poor  barren  parilhes 
they  ufually  are. 

•  The  third  is  the  Avay  of  circulation  or  perambulation, 
the  inftrument  being  oft  to  be  planted,  and  the  plot  to  be 
meafu  red  about ;  by  which  not  only  difficult  clofes,  but 
even  the  thickeft  woods,  yea,  bogs,  meres,  and  pools  oi 
water,  may  be  plotted,  which  by  neither  of  the  other  me¬ 
thods  can  be  performed. 

In  all  thefe  methods,  two  things  are  to  be  performed. 

1.  At  every  angle  where  there  is  no  perfpicuous  mark 
already,  as  a  tree,  bulb,  ftile,  &c.  one  muft  be  placed, 
as  a  Avhite  paper,  or  fuch  like  ;  or  elfe  fome  one  muft  go 
from  angle  to  angle,  and  remain  there  as  your  mark  to 
look  at,  till  you  bid  him  remove  to  another ;  only  when 
angles  are  near  you,  this  labour  may  be  fpared. 

2.  Whenever  you  have  occafion  to  plant  your  inftru¬ 
ment  more  than  once,  as  it  will  often  fall  out  in  the  firft 
method,  and  ever  in  the  two  latter,  you  muft  be  fure.it 
Hand  juft  as  it  did  the  firft  time  for  fituation  ;  for  which 
your  needle,  if  Avell  touched  and  hung,  will  be  a  good  di¬ 
rection,  but  is  not  thought  fufficient  without  back-fightand 
fore-fight.  The  firft  method  is  this. 

I.  When  you  go  about  to  plot  your  parcels  of  land,  find 
fuch  a  place  in  it,  if  polfible,  from  whence  you  can  fee  all 
the  angles,  and  in  that  place  plant  your  inftrument  covered 
with  a  ftieet  of  paper,  and  turning  it  about  till  the  needle 
playing  at  liberty,  hang  over  the  floAVer-de-luce,  or  any 
other  notable  place  that  you  make  choice  of,  fcreAV  it  faft. 
Then  choofing  any  convenient  place  in  your  paper  for  a 
center  ;  and  to  reprefent  your  ftation,  or  place  where  you 
fix  your  inftrument,  make  a  prick  with  the  fmall  point  of 
your  compafies ;  to  Avhich  prick  applying  the  fiducial  edge 
of  the  index,  which  is  eafily  done  it  you  keep  the  point 
of  your  compafies  reftinginit,  direCt  the  index,  by  the  fight 
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to  all  the  angles  ;  and  when  through  the  flit,  or  long  fight* 
you  fee  the  oppofite  thread,  cut  the  mark  in  the  angle, 
draAV  a  neat  dry  line  along  the  fiducial  edge,  to  or  lrom 
the  center  ;  then  meafuring  from  the  inftrument  toeveiy 
angle,  fet  the  meafurc  by  a  fcale  and  compafies  from  the 
center  towards  the  angle  upon  the  line  that  points  at  it, 
making  a  prick  in  the  line  where  the  chains  and  links 
reckoned  from  the  center  truly  end  ;  then  fhall  lines  drawn 
by  a  ftrait  line  from  prick  to  prick,  give  you  the  perfedl 
plot  upon  your  paper,  which  you  may  divide,  as  hath  been 
before  fheAved,  into  trapezias  and  triangles,  and  fo  find 
the  true  content.  To  make  which  plain,  maik  this 

example.  ,  _  , . 

Fig.  24.  Suppofe  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  to  be  a  ficnl 

having  planted  the  plain  table,  as  betore  diiedted,  at  a 
convenient  advantage,  fo  as  to  fee  all  the  angles,  as  at  I, 
a  prick  to  reprefent  the  ftation  in  the  little  circle  Q  marked 
with  I,  upon  Avhich  laying  the  fiducial  edge  ol  my  index, 
and  directing  the  fights  to  all  the  angles,  draw  dry  lines 
tOAvards  A,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  angles  in  order  from  the 
center ;  and  then  meaiuring  upon  the  ground  horn  the  in¬ 
ftrument  to  the  angle  A,  and  find  it  to  be  3.  45’  which  fet 
from  the  center  to  the  point  A,  and  fo  upon  all  the  reft, 
according  to  their  due  meafures,  and  then  black  lines 
drawn  from  point  to  point,  as  from  A  to  L>,  from  B  to 
C,  &c.  limit  the  true  figure  of  the  field  according  to  the 
fcale  ufed,  viz.  of  400  in  an  inch. 

And  noAv  before  we  pafs  to  farther  varieties,  let  the 
reader  take  notice  of  thefe  following  things. 

1.  From  henceforth  we  lb  all  forbear  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  meafures  of  lines  meafured  from  the  inftrument  to 
the  feveral  angles,  having  fo  often  fheAved  how  to  meafu  1  e 
by  3.  fcale. 

2.  When  Ave  fpeak  of  meafuring  from  or  to  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  we  always  mean  from  or  to  that  part  ol  ground 
that  is  perpendicularly  under  the  head  of  the  infhoment 
Avhere  you  are  to  draw  your  plot,  wich  Avill  evei  be  cn- 
clofed  Avith  the  three  legs  ol  yourftaff. 

3.  That  it  is  ufually  the  quickeft  Avay  to  meaiure  firft 
from  the  inftrument  to  the  firft  angle,  and  then  back  from 
the  fecond  angle  to  the  inftrument,  and  lo  the  left  in  ordci, 
ftill  one  from  the  inftrument,  and  the  other  to  it. 

4.  It  is  no  matter  at  all  whether  your  plain  table  b* 
placed  towards  the  middle  of  a  field,  as  Avas  reprefented  in 
this  figure,  or  at  an  angle,  as  will  appear  heiealtcr. 

5.  In  all  workings  by  this  inftrument,  you  muft  have  a 
care  that  the  inftrument  be  not  moA^edout  of  its  due  place*, 
till  you  have  finilhed  the  Avork  of  the  piefeut  ftation,  lor 
Avhich  purpofe,  call  your  eye  noAy  and  then  upon  your 
needle,  obferving  whether  it  continue  to  hang  directly6 
over  the  fame  point  you  fet  it  at  when  you  began  your, 
work,  and  to  reftify  your  inftrument  if  you  fee  caufe. 
But  becaufe  all  tables  have  not  needles,  and  where  fteedles 
are,  they  are  not  accounted  very  accurate,  make.  ule.  01, 

the  following  help.  . 

When  you  have  planted  your  inftrument,  and  madc^  a 
point  or  prick  in  your  paper,  reprefenting  your  ftation,  Jet 
the  fiducial  edge  of  your  index  to  it,  and  turning  it  loltly 
about  till  you  find  one  remarkable  thing  or  other  upon  one 
fide  of  the  clofe,  and  another  on  the  oppofite  fide,  as  you 
look  through  the  fights  of  your  index,  Avhich  avc  call  fore¬ 
fight  and  back-fight,  draAV  a  remarkable  line  Avitb  uA,  or 
ratherw  ith  a  black-lead  pen  quite  over  you  paper,  which  uv. 
this  figure  is  reprefented  by  the  black  line  K  L  ,  aiu  t  icn,  , 
if  you  fufpett  that  by  any  accidental  jog,  or  other  cafualty. 
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the  inftrument  is  any  thing  removed,  you  mayeafily  try, 
and  rectify  it  by  applying  the  fiducial  edge  to  the  fame  line, 
and  making  ufe  of  fore-fights  and  back-fights  again  upon 
the  fame  marks  which  you  before  obferved  upon  the  oppo- 
ilte  fides  of  the  clofe. 

But  if  there  be  no  convenient  place  for  the  placing  of 
your  inftrument,  whence  you  may  fee  all  the  angles  of 
the  field,  more  Rations  mull  be  made  ufe  of  thus. 

Fig.  25.  Let  ABCDEFGHIKLMN  be  a  field 
Whofe  angles  cannot  be  all  feen  from  any  one  angle,  or 
other  place  in  it.  Plant  your  inftrument  at  the  angle  A, 
and  if  it  have  a  needle,  mark  what  degree  of  the  chord  it 
cuts,  or  turn  about  the  table  on  the  head  of  the  ftaff,  till 
the  needle  hang  over  fome  remarkable  place,  as  fuppofe 
the  flower-de-luce,  and  fcrew  it  faft  ;  then  fetting  up  a 
itick  with  a  white  paper  or  cloth  on  the  head  of  it,  where 
you  intend  your  fecond  Ration,  as  here  at  Q^,  make  a 
prick  or  point  in  your  paper,  to  fignify  the  point  A  upon 
the  paper  on  the  table :  to  which  point  you  muft  apply 
the  fiducial  edge  of  the  index,  and  when  you  fee  the  white 
at  fo  as  looking  through  the  flit  you  fee  the  thread  cut 
it,  draw  the  line  OP  quite  through  the  paper  with  a  black- 
lead  pen,  and  then  keeping  the  fiducial  edge  ftill  upon  the 
fame  point,  and  turning  it  round  by  degrees,  look  at  the 
angles  BCDEFLMN,  ftill  drawing  dry  lines  with  the 
points  of  your  compafles,  and  fetting  on  the  meafures  from 
the  ftation  A,  10  every  angle  meafured  to  or  from,  as  in 
the  laft  example. 

Then  remove  your  inftrument  to  the  place  of  your  fe¬ 
cond  ftation,  having  fet  up  a  mark  at  A,  and  laying  the 
fiducial  edge  to  the  line  O  P,  turn  about  the  table  upon  the 
head  of  the  ftaff,  till  through  the  flit  of  the  back-fight, 
you  fee  the  thread  cutting  the  mark  at  A,  and  then  fcrew 
it  faft  5  fowill  the  needle,  if  a  good  one,  hang  direCtly 
over  the  fame  point  that  it  did  at  the  firft  ftation  ;  buthow- 
ever  that  be,  fore-fight  and  back-fight  will  do  the  bufi- 
nefs  >  for  which  purpofe  it  is  good  to  take  back- marks  as 
well  as  fore-marks  at  every  ftation,  as  was  taught  in 
the  example  of  a  fingle  ftation,  only  taking  notice  that 
the  back-mark,  when  the  inftrument  is  planted  in  an  angle, 
muft  needs  be  out  of  the  field  ;  as  luppofe  here  at  O. 

Having  meafured  the  diftance  between  the  firft  and  fe¬ 
cond  ftation,  and  finding  it  to  be  7,  10,  fet  it  upon  the 
fine  O  P,  from  A  to  Qj  where  make  another  point  to  re- 
prefent  the  fecond  ftation,  and  turning  about  the  index 
with  the  fiducial  edge  upon  that  point,  and  fo  looking 
through  the  fights  at  the  angles  G  HI  K,  draw  lines  to¬ 
wards  them  on  your  paper,  and  having  meafured  between 
every  one  of  thofe  four  angles,  and  the  inftrument, 
fet  thofe  meafures,  as  you  did  the  other,  with  your  fcale 
and  compafles,  from  (^towards  evtCy  angle  upon  his  pro¬ 
per  line  $  and  then  having  the  drawn  black  bounding- 
lines  from  A  to  B,  from  B  to  C,  and  fo  round  about  the 
clofe,  the  protra&ion  is  finifhed. 

But  here  to  make  this  figure  yet  more  advantageous, 
remember  the  following  advertifements. 

1.  Sometimes  a  ftation  is  fo  taken,  that  you  may  mea- 
fure  towards  two  angles  at  once,  as  here  from  Q^to  G  and 
H,  in  which  cafe  you  are  to  fet  down  the  chains  and 
finks  where  the  firft  angle  falleth,  but  ftill  be  proceeding 
to  the  farther  angle,  caufing  the  remainder  of  the  chains 
at  the  fore-end  to  advance  beyond  the  former  angles  ;  fo 
going  on  with  whole  chains  fo  far  as  you  can,  to  which 
the  odd  links  at  the  end  are  to  be  added. 

2.  If  at  any  of  your  ftations,  As  fuppofe  A,  you  can  fee 
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an  angle,  for  example  E,  to  which  you  cannot  meafure  in 
a  dired  line  without  pafling  the  boundaries  of  your  parcel 
of  land  given  to  be  meafured  ;  you  may  notwithftanding 
take  in  that  angle  by  a  ftrait  meafured  line,  as  we  have 
done,  provided  it  may  be  lawfully  done  without  trefpafs, 
and  conveniently  without  troublefome  pafling  of  fences, 
otherwife  it  muft  be  taken  from  another  ftation. 

3.  One  of  your  ftations  was  here  taken  at  an  angle, 
and  the  other  within  the  body  of  the  field,  to  fhew  the 
variety  of  working  taught  by  other  authors,  and  that  it  is 
no  great  matter  where  you  make  your  ftations,  fo  you  can 
fee  the  angles  ;  elfe  it  had  been  full  as  convenient  to  have 
taken  the  firft  ftation  alfo  within  the  body  of  the  field,  as 
fuppofe  at  R. 

4>  Though  this  figure  reprefents  to  your  eye  only  two 
ftations,  A  and  Q^,  your  fancy  may  multiply  them  at  plea- 
fure  ;  for  fuppofe  the  angle  H  could  not  have  been  feen 
from  A  to  Q^,  how  eafy  had  it  been  to  have  fet  up  a  mark 
at  S,  and  then  to  have  removed  the  inftrument  thither,  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  directions  that  were  given  at  the  removal 
from  A  to  Q  ? 

II.  In  the  fecond  method  the  inftrument  is  to  be  planted 
twice,  or  oftener,  as  occafion  requires,  the  rules  for  re¬ 
moval  of  the  inftrument  fore- fight  and  back-fight,  and 
meafuring  the  diftance  of  ftations,  being  the  fame  as  for¬ 
merly  taught;  but  inftead  of  meafuring  to  and  from  every 
angle,  we  only  view  each  angle  through  the  fights  from 
two  ftations,  having  applied  the  fiducial  edge  to  the  points 
reprefenting  thofe  ftations,  and  having  drawn  fines  with 
the  point  of  your  compafles,  or  a  protraCting  needle,  the 
interfe&ions  reprefent  the  angles,  from  which  the  boun¬ 
dary-lines  may  be  drawn ;  fo  is  the  field  protracted. 
Which  that  the  reader  may  underftand,  let  him  note  thefe 
three  figures. 

Fig.  26,  27,  28.  In  thefe  three  figures  the  angles  are 
marked  alphabetically,  ABCDEF,  &c.  and  the  ftati¬ 
ons  by  afmall  point  in  a  fmall  circle  numbered,  1,  2,  or 
1,  2,  3,  according  to  their  number  and  order. 

Fig.  26.  The  firft  of  thefe  figures  reprefents  the  plot¬ 
ting  of  a  field  at  two  ftations  within  it,  from  both  which 
all  the  angles  may  be  feen. 

Fig.  27.  The  fecond  performs  the  fame  work  by  two 
ftations  taken  without  the  field,  by  which  art  a  clofe 
may  be  meafured,  though  the  prefent  pofleflbr  will  not 
give  us  leave  to  come  into  it. 

Fig.  28.  The  third  fhews  how  the  work  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  three  ftations  or  more,  when  two  fuch  places 
cannot  be  found  whence  to  view  all  the  angles  ;  which  laft 
having  more  of  difficulty  than  the  two  former,  though  in¬ 
deed  not  very  much,  and  the  explanation  of  that  will  fuffi- 
ciently  help  to  the  underftanding  of  them,  we  fhall  a  little 
explain  the  meaning  of  it  in  thefe  particulars. 

1.  From  the  firft  ftation  taken  according  to  the  former 
dire&ions,  you  fee  the  angles  A  B  C  D  F  G  K,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  draw  lines  upon  your  paper  towards  them  from 
the  point  reprefenting  that  ftation,  by  the  fiducial  edge  of 
your  index  with  the  point  of  your  compafles. 

2.  Having  removed  the  inftrument  to  the  fecond  fta¬ 
tion,  and  in  fo  doing,  obferved  the  rules  before  given,  you 
will  thence  fee  the  angles  ABCDEFGHIK,  and  draw 
fines  upon  your  paper  towards  them  from  the  point  repre¬ 
fenting  the  fecond  ftation.  And  now  viewing  your  work, 
you  find  upon  your  paper  interfedionsfor  the  angles  A  B, 
D  F,  G  K,  hut  only  fingle  lines  towards  the  angles 
C  E  H  I ;  therefore, 

3.  Removing 
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3.  Removing  the  instrument  regularly  as  before,^  to  a 
third  Station,  you  will  thence  fee  thofe  four  angles  C  EHI, 
and  drawing  lines  towards  them,  you  will  have  interfec- 
tions  for  them  alfo ;  fo  that  having  drawn  the  lines 
AB  BC,  &c.  from  one  interfedfion  to  another,  you  have 
the  field  perfectly  protracted.  For  thefe  bounding-lines 
from  angle  to  angle,  do  not  only  fignify  the  boundaries  of 
.a  piece  of  land  given  to  be  meafured,  limiting  the  figure 
or  Shape  thereof,  and  are  to  that  purpofe  given  in  this  and 
all  other  furveying-books,  but  alfo  are  the  true  distance  by 
a  fcale  from  angle  to  angle  for  the  plot  upon  the  paper  ; 
we  mean  by  the  fame  fcale  by  which  the  Stationary  dif- 
tances  were  laid  down  upon  their  own  lines.  And  this 
holds  true  in  all  kinds  of  true  plotting,  whether  in  this 
method  or  any  other. 

III.  The  third  method  is  that  of  circulation  ;  and  this 
hath  feveral  varities,  according  to  thefe  three  following 
cafes. 

1 .  When  the  distance  from  angle  to  angle,  without  any 
exception,  is  meafured  quite  round  the  plot,  either  with¬ 
in  or  without. 

2.  When  the  distance  is  taken  only  between  fomemore 
notable  angles,  and  the  perpendiculars  of  the  reSt  mea¬ 
fured  as  you  pafs  along  their  bafes,  within  the  plot,  pro¬ 
per  for  plain  Solid  ground. 

3.  When  the  like  is  done  without  the  plot,  as  in  cafe 
of  plotting  thick  woods,  meres,  pools,  bogs,  See. 

The  firft  of  thefe  are  very  eafy,  confifting  in  nothing 
but  planting  the  instrument  at  every  angle,  either  within 
or  without,  as  neceSfity  and  convenience  determine  it, 
obferving  the  former  directions  for  planting  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  instrument,  and  alfo  for  meafuring  the  Stationary 
lines  on  the  ground,  and  protraCting  them  on  the  paper, 
as  is  manifest  in  this  example. 

Fig.  29.  Let  ABCDEF  be  a  park,  pond,  or  clofe  to 
be  protraCted,  firlt  plant  your  instrument  at  A,  and  direCt 
the  fights  to  a  mark  in  the  angle  B,  drawing  a  dry  line 
from  a  convenient  point  on  your  paper  towards  B,  on  the 
ground,  then  having  meaS'ured  by  your  chain  the  distance 
A  B,  fet  it  by  a  fcale  upon  the  correfpondent  line  from  A 
to  B,  drawing  a  black  line  between  them  with  ink  or  a 
lead  pen,  the  extremities  whereof  are  the  points  A  and 
B  on  the  paper,  and  the  little  pricked  line  that  goes  beyond 
B,  reprefents  the  remainder  of  the  dry  line  drawn  at  ran¬ 
dom,  as  to  length,  with  the  point  of  the  compafles. 

Then  fetting  up  a  mark  at  A,  if  there  was  none  before, 
remove  your  instrument  to  B,  and  laying  the  fiducial 
edge  to  the  line  AB,  turn  about  the  instrument  upon  the 
Staff,  till  through  the  fight  you  perceive  the  thread  cut¬ 
ting  the  mark  at  A,  and  the  needle  direCtly  over  the 
Slime  point,  that  it  was  when  it  was  planted  at  A  ;  and 
fo  ferew  it  fait. 

Your  next  work  is  to  lay  the  fiducial  edge  to  the  point 
B,  and  direCt  the  fights  to  C,  drawing  a  dry  line  towards 
it,  and  fetting  the  distance  BC  meafured  by  the  chain 
from  B  to  C. 

In  this  manner  you  are  to  proceed,  furrounding  the  clofe 
till  you  come  at  laft  to  A,  where  you  began,  by  planting 
the  instrument  at  every  angle,  uling  the  help  of  back- 
fight  and  your  needle,  as  at  B,  and  then  from  the  point 
V  reprefenting  your  preient  Station,  directing  the  fight  to 
the  next  angle,  as  you  did  from  B  to  C. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  we  do  not  plant  the  instrument  at 
.every  angle,  but  at  the  more  considerable,  taking  in  the 
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fmaller  by  their  perpendiculars  from  the  bafe  as  we 
pafs  along  ;  of  which  the  following  figure  may  be  an  in- 
ilcince 

Fig.  30.  Let  ABCDEF  GHIKL  be  a  clofe  to  be 
meafured  ;  by  planting  the  instrument  only  at  A  C  F  and 
K,  we  have  the  main  fubftance  of  the  dole  in  the  trape¬ 
zium  ACFK  ;  and  for  the  five  fmall  triangles  which  muft 
be  added  to  the  trapezium,  they  may  be  eafily  protraCted 
by  the  help  of  fuch  a  little  fquare  as  was  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  ;  for  by  finding  at  how  many  chains  and  links 
distance  from  A  upon  the  ground,  the  perpendicular  B  b 
falleth  upon  the  line  AC  ;  and  having  meafured  the  length 
of  that  perpendicular,  and  taken  in  between  the  coinpafs- 
points  of  the  fcale,  we  ereCt  a  perpendicular  of  that 
length  at  b ,  which  is  the  point  upon  the  paper,  where  fo 
many  chains  and  links  determine,  as  were  meafured  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  from  the  angles  A,  to  the  place  where 
the  perpendiculars  fell  on  Ac,  viz.  at  b.  Juft  in  the  fame 
manner  we  raife  the  perpendiculars  D  d>  and  G  g  I  i ; 
and  then  by  the  help  of  the  perpendiculars,  we  draw  the 
boundary  lines  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  D  E,  F  G,  G  H,  HI,  I L, 
KL,  LA:  which,  together  with  the  lineEF  between 
the  angles  E  and  F,  give  the  true  plot  of  the  field  in  one 
large  trapezium,  and  five  fmall  triangles  ready  for  cafting 
up. 

The  third  cafe  is  like  the  fecond,  fo  that  there  needs 
no  new  direction  concerning  it,  but  to  annex  one  plain 
diagram  ;  all  the  difference  confifting  in  this,  thatbecaufe 
we  cannot  go  within  it,  being  fuppofed  to  be  fome  pool, 
bog,  or  thicket,  we  muft  of  neceSfity  go  on  the  out-fide* 
and  confequently  all  the  triangles  made  by  inward  an¬ 
gles,  and  their  lines  upon  the  meafured  bafes,  muft  be 
excluded,  by  the  boundary-lines,  from  being  any  parts  of 
the  plot. 

Fig.  31.  Suppofing  ABC DE FGH I KLMNOP  to 
be  a  great  pool,  though  here  be  fifteen  angles,  plant  your 
table  only  five  times,  viz.  at  AEFH  and  M,  and  upon 
the  dry  lines  A  E,  F  H,  HM,  and  M  A,  raife  their  per¬ 
pendiculars  in  their  proper  places,  and  alfo  of  a  right 
height ;  by  which,  and  the  five  Stationary  angles,  we 
may  draw  the  bounding-lines  of  the  plot,  excluding  all 
the  triangles  as  foreign  to  it,  they  being  no  refemblances 
of  any  part  of  the  pool,  but  of  land  adjacent. 

Concerning  the  plotting  of  many  clofes  together ,  whether  the 
ground  be  even  or  uneven. 

Though  we  do  not  defign  to  make  the  reader  able  to 
furvey  lordfhips  and  forefts,  mnch  lefs  to  draw  maps  of 
countries,  but  to  meafure  a  parcel  of  land  with  truth  and 
judgment ;  yet  we  would  have  him  fo  expert,  as  not  to  be 
puzzled,  if  any  Should  defire  him  to  draw  a  true  map  of  a 
tenement  or  fmall  demefne,  confifting  of  feveral  clofes  ;  for 
which  purpofe,  let  him  obferve  the  following  method. 

Fig.  32.  Suppofe  ABCDEFGHIKLM  to  be  a 
tenement  or  fmall  demefne,  divided  into  fourteen  cloies,  to 
be  meafured  and  protraCled  according  to  their  feveral  Shapes 
and  fituation,  firft  draw  the  plot  of  the  whole  by  the  me¬ 
thod  of  circulation,  planting  your  instrument  either  at 
every  angle,  or  only  at  the  molt  confiderable  either  with¬ 
in  or  without,  as  you  find  moft  convenient.  This  being 
done,  a  line  from  B  to  M,  gives  the  triangle  ABM  from 
the  firft  clofe.  In  the  next  place  go  round  the  fecond  clofe 
beginning  at  M,  then  to  B,  and  fo  about  to  M  again :  and 
then  for  the  third  clofe^  plant  your  table  atC,  and  go  round 
4  A  to 
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to  B,  the  line  BC  being  protra&ed  already,  and  fo  of  all 
the  reft,  ftill  obferving  which  are  common  lines  belonging 
to  feveral  clofes,  reprefenting  the  fences,  that  you  may 
avoid  the  trouble  of  meafuring  thofe  lines  citener  than 
once,  and  lay  every  part  of  every  clofe  in  its  due  place ;  and 
be  fure  to  beep  the  inftrument  throughout  the  'Whole 
work  to  its  true  pofttion  by  needle,  fore-fight,  ana  back- 

fight.  ,  . 

"  There  are  divers  other  ways  of  doing  this  work,  but 
none  more  fure  or  plain,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  un¬ 
even  ;  for  in  that  cafe,  if  you  protradl  according  to  the 
length  of  lines  meafured  from  your  Ration  to  the  angles, 
Vou  will  put  your  clofes  into  unproportionable  fhapes,  ex¬ 
cept  you  reduce  hypothenufal  lines  to  horizontal,  by  in- 
ftruments,  or  otherwife,  which  is  fomewhat  troublefome ; 
and  the  like  may  be  faid  when  you  plot  with  the  chain  on¬ 
ly.  Indeed  the  method  of  meafuring  only  the  ftationary 
diftances  were  very  proper  for  fetting  out  the  figure  ot 
each  particular  clofe,  provided  the  diftance  of  the  ftations 
be  large,  and  taken,  if  poffible,  upon  pretty  even  ground, 
which  fometimes  may  be  done,  though  moft  of  the  clofe 
be  uneven ;  and  the  work  fo  ordered,  as  not  to  make  too 
acute  angles ;  but  becaufe  this  requires  fkill  and  care,  we 
advife  the  young  artift  to  ufe  the  circling  way,  as  generally 
moft  commodious. 

It  is  convenient  when  you  plant  your  table,  that  the 
needle  hang  juft  over  the  north-point  of  the  compafs  un¬ 
der  it  in  the  box;  then  may  you  by  the  lines  overthwart 
the  frame  of  the  table,  eafily  draw  two  lines  quite  through 
the  plot,  cutting  one  another  at  right  angles,  the  one 
pointing  at  north  and  fouth,  and  the  other  at  eaft  and  weft. 
And  if  you  mark  the  two  and  thirty  points  of  the  compafs 
upon  the  place  where  they  interfedl,  and  draw  the  forms 
of  the  houfes,  woods,  and  other  remarkable  things  upon 
the  demefne,  and  the  courfe  of  brooks  and  rivers  running 
through  it,  it  will  add  to  your  commendation. 

And  fo  it  will  alfo,  if  you  take  in  fuch  parcels  of  land 
bounding  it,  whether  common  or  peculiar  to  other  men, 
as  will  make  your  plot  look  handfomely,  like  a  perfe£l 
fquare  or  oblong.  But  however  that  be,  you  muft  be  fure 
to  protract  truly  all  lanes  going  into  it,  or  through  it,  and 
all  clofes  of  other  men’s  mixed  with  it ;  and  alio  all  con- 
fiderable  ponds,  ways,  and  out-lets,  with  the  names  of 
the  clofes,  and  quality  of  the  ground,  whether  meadow, 
pafture,  arable,  &c. 

Concerning  fi.ifting  of  paper. 

In  work  of  this  kind,  it  fometimes  happen  through  the 
multitude  and  largenefs  of  fields,  that  one  fheet  will  not 
hold  your  whole  plot ;  in  which  cafe  you  may  help  your- 
felf  by  fhifting  paper,  as  we  call  it,  thus. 

Fig.  33.  Let  ABC  D  reprefentthe  fheet  of  paper  that 
covers  the  table,  upon  which  the  plot  of  the  large  piece  of 
land  E  F  G  HI  K  fhould  be  drawn  ;  having  finiihed  your 
firft  Ration  at  E,  and  the  fecond  at  F,  and  find  your  pa¬ 
per  will  not  receive  the  line  F  G,  draw  it  fo  far  as  it  will 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  paper,  and  planting  your  table 
again  at  E,  proceed  in  vour  circulation  the  contrary  way 
to  K  and  I,  where  you  will  find  yourfelf  again  at  a  lofs  for 
your  line  I  H,  but  draw  it  alfo  to  the  edge  of  the  paper ; 
then  with  the  point  of  your  compaffes  ftriking  the 
line  PO  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  paper  BC,  and 
the  line  Q^O  parallel  to  DC,  and  cutting  PO  in 
O,  throw  \t afide  for  a  while,  covering  the  inftrument 
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with  a  new  one,  which  mark  with  the  figure  (2)  for  your 
fecond  fheet. 

Fig  34.  Upon  which  fecond  fheet,  the  leading  part 
whereof  is  reprefented  by  the  three  lines  meeting  in  the 
angular  points,  A  and  B,  draw  PO  parallel  to  A  B,  the 
leading  edge  of  the  paper,  and  croffingitat  right  angles  in 
the  point  O,  by  a  parallel  to  B  C,  viz.  the  line  OR,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  fame  diftance  from  B  C,  that  (Hi)  in  the  former 
fneet  was  from  D  C  ;  then  with  a  rule  and  a  fharp  pen¬ 
knife  cut  off  the  end  of  the  firft  fheet  at  the  line  P  O,  and 
applying  the  edge  of  it  to  the  line  P  O  of  the  fecond  fheet, 
fo  as  it  may  touch  that  line  all  along,  and  the  line  QO  of 
the  former  touch  the  line  O  R  in  the  latter,  fo  as  to  make 
one  line  with  it,  draw  the  lines  P  G,  being  the  remainder 
of  the  lineFG,  and  the  line  OH,  being  the  remainder  of 
the  line  I H,  and  from  their  extremities  the  line  G  H.  And 
if  the  plot  required  it,  you  might  proceed  on  in  the  fecond 
fheet,  and  annex  a  third  and  a  fourth,  Sec.  as  there  is 
occaiicn. 

Thefe  fheets  may  be  pieced  together  with  mouth-glew 
or  fine  pafte,  applying  the  edge  of  the  former,  as  you  did 
upon  the  table,  to  the  line  P  O  of  the  latter. 

And  note  here  once  for  all,  that  when  we  fpeak  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  edge  of  the  paper  to  a  line,  we  mean  the  pre- 
cife  edge  cut  by  the  line  P  O  ;  but  when  we  fpeak  of  draw¬ 
ing  lines  to  the  edge  of  the  paper  upon  the  table,  we  hope 
none  will  think  us  fo  abfurd  as  to  mean  the  edge  that  is- 
concealed  under  the  frame,  but  that  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  lines  muft  be  continued  on  the  paper  till  they  touch  the 
frame. 

Concerning  the  plotting  of  a  town-field ,  where  the  feveral 
lands ,  butts ,  or  doles,  are  very  crooked :  with  a  note  con¬ 
cerning  hypothenufal ,  or  fioping  boundaries. 

Fig.  35.  Suppofe  ABCDE  divided,  in  the  manner 
of  a  common  field,  into  feven  parts  or  doles,  belonging 
to  feven  feveral  men :  firft,  plot  the  whole,  as  before  hath 
been  taught,  then  meafuring  from  A  to  B  upon  the  land, 
note  down,  as  you  go  along,  at  how  many  chains  or  links, 
or  both,  the  divifion  is  between  dole  and  dole,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  mark  them  out  by  the  help  of  fcale  and  compaffes  in 
the  line  A  B  on  the  paper-plot.  In  the  very  fame  manner 
you  muft  meafure  and  mark  out  the  lines  O  C  and  E  D  ; 
which  being  done,  take  the  paper  from  the  inftrument, 
and  laying  it  before  you  on  a  table,  with  the  fide  A  E  to¬ 
wards  you  ;  the  compaffes  muft  be  fo  opened  and  placed, 
as  by  a  few  trials  they  may,  that  one  foot  refting  upon 
the  table,  the  other  may  pafs  through  the  points  of  divi¬ 
fion  upon  all  the  three  lines,  viz.  AB,  OC,  and  ED, 
as  in  this  figure  they  do. 

If  the  content  of  any  one  or  more  of  thefe  parts,  butts, 
or  doles,  be  defined  without  plotting,  it  may  eafily  be  done, 
without  your  plain  table,  thus:  take  the  breadth  by  your 
chain  at  the  head,  middle,  and  lower  end,  and  adding  thefie 
numbers  together,  the  third  part  of  their  fum  is  the  equated 
breadth  ;  by  which  multiplying  the  length  meafured  down 
the  ridge,  or  middle,  the  product  gives  the  content. 

But  "both  in  this  cafe,  and  that  mentioned  before,  the 
figure  of  a  plot  may  be  fomewhat  difordered,  not  only  by 
the  unevennefs  of  the  ground  within,  but  alfo  by  the  great 
declivity  of  the  ground  where  the  boundary  lines  go,  cither  of 
the  whole  plot,  or  particular  parcels.  For  whereas  in  plotting, 
every  line  is  prefumed  to  be  horizontal,  or  level,  that  it  may 
pafs  from  angle  to  angle  the  fhorteft  way,  and  that  every 

part 
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part  may  be  duly  fituated,  and  none  thruft  another  out  of 
its  right  place,  if  it  be  not  level,  but  falling  down  towards 
a  valley,  or  riling  up  hill,  or  compounded  of  both,  a  line 
over  fuch  ground,  will  be  falfe  as  to  the  plot,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  reduced  to  a  level,  and  fo  taken  off  the  fcale, 
and  protra&ed.  For  the  doing  of  this,  there  are  feveral 
inftruments  very  proper,  efpecially  Mr.  Rathburn’s  qua¬ 
drant  upon  the  head  of  his  pera&er,  and  divers  others. 
But  fuppofe  our  country  friend  to  have  no  other  but  fuch 
as  we  have  already  deferibed,  we  (hall  fhew  him  a  plain 
eafy  way  much  ufed  by  practical  furveyors. 

Fig.  36.  Suppofe  ABC  to  be  a  part  of  a  hill  falling 
within  your  plot,  your  boundary  line  going  crookedly 
from  A  to  B,  following  the  furface  of  the  ground.  To 
find  the  horizontal  line,  equal  to  A  C,  caufe  one  to  Hand 
at  the  point  A,  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  to  hold  up  the  end 
of  the  chain  to  a  convenient  height,  and  gently  amend¬ 
ing  the  hill,  you  mufl  draw  it  level,  and  make  a  mark 
where  it  toucheth  the  hill,  obferving  the  number  of  links 
betwixt  your  afliftant’s  hand,  and  that  place  where  he  mull 
take  his  fecond  Handing,  and  hold  it  up  as  before,  and  fo 
draw  it  out  level  again,  till  it  touch  the  place  where  he 
mufl  take  his  third  Handing,  noting  the  links  as  before, 
and  fo  proceed,  till  at  laH,  from  his  fifth  Handing,  you 
draw  the  chain  level  to  the  higheH  point  within  your  plot, 
viz.  the  point  B.  And  now  as  the  pricked  lines  of  this 
figure  put  together  are  evidently  equal  to  the  line  A  C, 
fo  are  the  links  noted  down  at  every  Hation,  when 
fummed  up,  equal  to  the  horizontal  line  of  that  part  of 
the  hill. 

In  the  very  fame  manner,  only  inverting  the  order,  you 
may  find  the  horizontal  lines  going  down  hill,  where  that 
is  moH  convenient :  and  if  there  be  both  afeents  and  de- 
feents  in  one  line  betwixt  two  angles,  the  horizontal  lines 
of  both  muH  be  found  and  joined  together  in  protra&ion. 

All  this  concerning  declivities  of  rifing  or  falling  ground, 
is  to  be  underHood  when  they  are  confiderable,  and  a  very 
exaCl  plot  required  ;  for  fmall  ones,  efpecially  when  much 
exadtnefs  is  not  expelled,  are  not  regardable. 

Concerning  plotting  a  piece  of  ground  by  the  degrees  upon  the 
frame  of  the  plain  table  feveral  ways ,  and  protracting  the 
fame. 

Hitherto  we  have  fhewn  the  ufe  of  the  plain  table  as 
•fuch,  and  our  directions  have  been  near  as  plain  as  the  in- 
Hrument  itfelf.  We  will  now  flrew  how  the  plot  of  a  field 
may  be  taken  by  the  degrees  on  the  frame  by  two  me¬ 
thods,  whereof  the  one  is  proper  for  an  ordinary  clofe, 
where  all  the  angles  may  be  feen  from  one  Hation  within 
it,  the  other  fitting  any  parcel  of  land,  tho’  much  larger, 
whatever  be  the  figure  of  it. 

For  the  former ,  take  this  example . 

Fig.  37.  Let  ABC  DE  reprefent  the  figure  of  a  field 
to  be  plotted  by  the  plain  table  in  rainy  weather,  put  on 
the  frame  without  a  paper,  the  graduated  fide  upwards, 
and  plant  it  in  fome  convenient  place,  whence  you  can  fee 
all  the  angles,  as  at  O ;  then  placing  the  index  upon  the 
table,  fo  as  the  fiducial  edge  may,  at  the  fame  time,  go 
through  the  center  upon  the  table,  and  the  lines  upon  the 
frame  of  the  table  cutting  it  perpendicularly  at  360,  where 
-the  degrees  begin  and  end,  and  1 80,  the  exaCt  half,  turn 
•about  the  table  upon  the  Haff-head,  till  through  the  fights, 
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the  fide  marked  with  180  being  next  your  eye,  fee  the  an¬ 
gle  A,  and  then  ferew  it  fall,  obferving  where  the  needle 
cutteth,  and  by  back  fight  caufing  a  mark  to  be  fet  up  in 
the  lineC  D  at  the  point  F,  that  the  infirument  may  be 
kept  firm  from  moving,  or  be  rectified  if  it  be  moved, 
during  the  work.  And  now  the  line  A  O  F  palling  upon 
the  land  from  the  angle  A,  direclly  under  the  fights  of  the 
infirument  to  the  mark  at  F,  is,  as  it  were,  the  prime 
diameter  whence  the  degrees  of  the  angles  are  to  be  num¬ 
bered,  and  accordingly  you  muH  mark  the  angle  Ain  the 
table  hereafter  to  be  exemplified  with  360  degrees.  Then 
turning  the  index  with  the  fiducial  edge  upon  the  center, 
till  you  fee  the  thread  cutting  the  mark  at  B,  the  faid  edge 
will  cut  upon  the  frame  at  76  deg.  15  min.  which  note 
down  for  that  angle.  The  likemufi  be  done,  turning  the 
fights  to  CD  and  D,  but  not  to  F,  for  there  is  no  angle, 
but  only  a  mark  in  the  boundary,  and  you  will  find  the  in¬ 
dex  to  cut  for  every  angle  as  we  have  marked  them  within 
the  pricked  circle  of  thelaft  figure,  viz.  157  deg.  35  min. 
for  C,  225  deg.  20  min.  for  D.  and  278  deg.  and  50  min. 
for  E. 

Then  meafure,  or  caufe  to  be  ftriCtly  meafured  by  others, 
the  difiances  betwixt  the  place  where  the  infirument 
Hands,  and  every  angle,  and  you 
will  find  them  to  be  as  fet  down 
upon  the  pricked  lines  in  the  little 
circle,  viz.  A  4  chains  20  links, 

B  4  chains  3  links,  C  3  chains 
84  links,  D  5  chains  35  links, 

E  5  chains  6  links.  And  now 
your  table  both  for  lines  and  an¬ 
gles  is  thus  perfected,  and  the  work  is  ready  for  protraCtion 
within  doors. 

Your  judgment  will  eafily  inform  you,  that  in  fuch 
weather  we  fhall  hardly  ftdnd  to  make  our  table  neat  and 
formal,  but  any  thing,  how  rude  foever,  that  we  can  un- 
derftand,  doth  the  feat.  A  Wellh  Hate  with  a  (harp  ftile, 
or  for  want  thereof,  a  black-lead  pen,  and  a  fmooth  end  of 
an  hard  board  like  a  trencher,  is  more  convenient  at  fuch 
a  feafon,  than  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  But  of  all,  we 
would  commend  for  expedition  a  red-lead  pen,  whereby 
you  may  mark  out  every  angle  neatly  with  one  touch  upon 
the  table  itfelf,  juft  where  it  toucheth  the  frame  by  help  of 
the  fiducial  edge,  and  clofe  by  it  the  length  of  the  line 
from  the  center  to  that  angle:  all  which  may  be  eafily 
cleared  off  by  a  wet  fpunge  or  cloth  fo  foon  as  you  have 
protracted. 

Fig.  37.  Now  to  protraCt  our  obfervation  ;  draw  upon 
a  paper  the  line  AF  at  adventure,  fo  it  be  long  enough, 
and  Hick  a  pin  in  It  at  pleafure  for  the  center  O,  upon 
which  place  the  center  of  the  protraCtor,  fo  as  the  ftraight 
fide  may  juft  lie  upon  the  line  AF,  the  limb  or  arch-fiue 
being  upwards  towards  B ;  by  help  whereof  make  a  prick 
or  point  on  the  paper  76  degrees  1 5  minutes  for  B,  and  at 
157  degrees  35  minutes  for  C,  according  to  the  number 
neareft  to  the  limb. 

Then  turning  the  protraCtor  about  on  the  pin  with  the 
arch  or  limb  down  towards  D  and  E,  till  the  diameter  lie 
again  juft  upon  the  line  AF,  number  downwards  from  the 
right  hand  towards  the  left,  by  that  rank  of  figures  that 
are  nearer  to  the  center,  beginning  190,  200,  &c.  and 
over  againft  the  places  where  225  degrees  20  minutes  and 
278  degrees  50  minutes  fall,  prick  the  paper  at  the  fide  of 
the  limb,  and  through  thole  four  points  draw  lb  many 
feveral  lines,  upon  which,  and  alfo  upon  the  line  A  O, 
4  A  2  mark 
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mark  out  by  what  points  the  true  meafure.  of  every  line, 
by  a  fcale,  from  the  center,  and  from  thofe  points  draw¬ 
ing  the  lines  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  andEA,  you  have 
the  true  plot  of  the  field. 

Having  proceeded  in  the  field  as  before^  and  made  your 
table  for  lines  and  angles,  or  done  that  which  is  equivalent 
by  a  red-lead  pen,  draw  the  line  AF,  and  having  ex¬ 
tended  the  compaffes  to  the  radius,  or  60  degrees,  on  a 
line  of  chords,  fet  one  foot  towards  the  middle' of  the 
line  A  F,  and  with  the  other  deferibe  a  circle  like  that  in 
this  figure  of  a  five  angled  field,  but  much  larger,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  radius:  then  extending  the  com¬ 
pares  from  the  beginning  of  the  line,,  to  76  degrees 
}  5  minutes,  fet  one  foot  in  the  interfe&ion  of  the  circle 
by  the  line  A,  and  with  the  other  foot  make  a  mark  in 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  upwards,  towards  the 
right  hand,  and  through  it  draw  the  dry  line  B  O. 

"in  the  next  place  fubflraft  the  angle  76. 1 5  from  157.355 
where  the  index  cut  for  the  angle  C,  and  there  rernamo 
81  degrees  20  minutes,  which  take  off  the  line  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  fet  it  upon  the  circumference  from  the  interac¬ 
tion  by  B  O,  toward  the  end  of  the  diameter  marked  with 
F,  and  through  the  point  where  it  falls,  draw  the  dry 
line  CO. 

In  like  manner  fubftraft  157  degrees  35  minutes  from 
225  degrees  20  minutes,  and  the  difference  is  67  degrees 
45  minutes,  which  fet  from  the  interfe&icn  by  the  line 
C  O,  downwards  part  the  prime  diameter  A  F,  and 
through  the  point  where  it  falleth,  draw  the  line  D  O. 

Laftly,  having  fubftra&ed  225  degrees  20  minutes 
from  278  degrees  50  minutes,  there  remains  53  degrees 
30  minutes,  which  muft  be  fet  downward  towards  the 
left-hand  from  the  interfe£fion  by  DO:  and  through  the 
point  where  that  falleth,  draw  the  line  E  O.  And  now 
having  fet  the  particular  meafures  upon  every  line,  and 
drawn  the  boundary  lines,  as  you  muft  have  done  if  you 
had  ufed  a  protra&or,  the  plot  is  finiflied. 

But  for  better  affurance  that  you  have  done  your  work 
well,  take  the  meafure  of  the  remaining  angle  AOE 
upon  its  proper  arch,  viz.  from  the  interfe&ion  of  the 
circumference  by  A  F,  to  the  interfe&ion  by  E  O, 
and  applying  it  to  the  line  of  chords,  you  will  find  it 
to  be  81  degrees  10  minutes,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for 
it  fliould  be  the  complement  of  276  degrees  50  minutes 
to  360. 

And  for  farther  fatisfa&ion,  fum  up  the  de-  76.  15 
grees  and  minutes  of  all  the  five  angles,  which  81.  20 
for  plainnefs-fake  we  have  noted  in  every  one  of  67.  45 
them  on  the  out-fide  of  the  circle  in  the  figure  53*  30 
fo  often  referred  to,  and  their  fum  is  360,  as  it  8 1 .  j  o 

ought  to  be.  - 

360. coo 


Tire  reader  may  now  expert  that  we  fhould  teach  him 
how  to  take  a  plot  at  two  or  more  ftations,  when  all  the 
angles  cannot  be  feen  from  one  :  but  becaufe  this  is  fo  eafy 
from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  to  any  that  is  in¬ 
genious,  and  in  part  rendered  unneceffary  by  the  method 
prefently  following,  we  {hall  only  give  this  general  hint. 

When  you  have  from  one  ftation  taken  in  all  the  angles 
you  can  fee  from  thence,  and  then  are  to  remove  to  your 
fecond  ftation,  do  juft  as  you  would  do  if  the  table  were 
covered  with  a  paper  ;  only  it  is  at  your  choice,  whether 
you  would  guide  yourfelf  for  back-fight  by  a  line  that 
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may  be  rubbed  off,  drawn  upon  the  table  itfelf,  from  the 
center  to  the  degrees,  on  the  frame  along  the  fiducial 
edge,  or  by  noting  only  what  degrees  it  cuts  on  either 
fide  of  the  center,  the  edge  pafling  through  it,  that  by 
the  help  thereof  and  the  needle,  the  inftrument  may  be 
placed  in  the  fame  line  and  fituation  as  before,  for  taking 
in  the  reft  of  the  angles,  if  it  can  be  ;  if  not,  another 
ftation  muft  be  taken  after  the  fame  manner. 

Fig.  38.  Let  A  B  C  D  E  be  the  figure  of  a  field  to  be 
plotted,  the  weather  being  bad  ;  fend  your  aftiftants  to 
find  the  length  of  every  fide,  beginning  at  A,  who  re¬ 
turn  you  fuch  an  account  of  every  fide,  in  chains  and 
links,  as  are  noted  upon  the  figure,  and  in  the  table  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz.  AB  3  chains  73  links,  BC  4  chains 
9 1  links,  &c.  In  the  mean  time  you  are  to  find  the 
angles  ;  in  order  to  which  plant  the  inftrument  at  B,  and 
laying  the  index  on  the  center  look  at  C,  and  find  the  in¬ 
dex  cutting  10  degrees  15  minutes,  and  looking  at  A,  it 
cuts  I26degrees45  minutes;  out  of  which,  if  you  fubftra£t 
10  degrees  15  minutes,  there  remains  116  degrees  30 
minutes  for  the  angle  A  ;  but  becaufe  it  will  not  be  fo  con¬ 
venient  to  fubftract  there,  you  may  fet  them  down  thus  : 

B  ^  I2^'  ^  the  meaning  whereof  is,  that  B  notes  the 

angle,  and  C  A  the  lines  meeting  there,  cutting  fuch  de¬ 
grees  on  the  frame  ;  and  the  reafon  why  A  is  fet  above,  is 
for  more  ready  iubftradting  afterwards  ;  then  removing  to 
the  angle  C,  and  thence  looking  at  B  and  D,  you  will  find 

the  index  is  cut  as  it  is  here  expreffed,  C  —  I->3‘  I0’ 


In  like  manner  at  D  thus,  D  ^ 

E  2c.  50. 


D  15.  40. 
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At  E  thus,  E  -  >4._  ^ 

And  laftly,  at  A  thus, 

This  being  done,  you 
may  retire  under  covert, 
and  by  fubftradtion  find 
1  j  6  degrees  30  minutes 
for  the  angle  B,  137  de¬ 
grees  30  minutes  for  C, 

67  degrees  15  minutes 
for  D,  129  degrees  35 
minutes  for  E,  and  89  degrees  10  minutes  for  A,  as  you 
will  find  them  on  the  figure,  and  in  this  table,  together 
with  the  length  of  the  lines. 

Note,  that  there  is  a  way  to  find  the  angles  without 
fubftra£tion,  if  at  every  ftation  you  lay  the  fiducial  edge 
over  the  center,  and  the  divifions  180  and  360,  turning 
about  the  head  of  the  inftrument  upon  the  ftaff,  till 
through  the  fights  you  fee  one  of  the  neighbouring  angles, 
for  the  index  turned  upon  the  center  to  the  other  angle* 
will  give  you  the  quantity  of  the  angle  you  are  at,  but 
this  exaht  planting  at  every  angle  is  more'tedious  than  the 
other,  and  therefore  not  fo  fit  for  wet  weather.  But  now 
to  protract  this  plot : 

Firft,  by  your  fcale,  rule,  and  compaffes,  draw  the' 
line  AB  in  length  3  chains  73  links,  ending  at  the  point 
B  ;  then  laying  the  center  of  your. protractor  upon  the  line 
AB,  foasthe  center  of  it  be  upon  the  point  A,  and  that 
end  of  the  diameter  from  which  the  numhers  are  reckoned 
on  the  arch  or  limb  towards  B,  make  a  point  for  the  angle 
A  at  89  degrees  10  minutes,  by  the  direction  whereof,  and 

'  the 
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the  point  A,  draw  the  line  A  E,  which  according  to  your 
fcale,  mud  be  2  chains  29  links. 

In  like  manner  placing  the  diameter  upon  A  E,  juft  as  it 
was  upon  A  B,  and  the  center  upon  the  point  E,  mark  out 
by  the  limb,  for  the  angle  E,  129  degrees  20  minutes,  by 
which  draw  the  line  E  D,  6  chains  64  links. 

In  the  next  place,  bring  the  center  of  the  protractor  to 
the  point  D;  its  diameter  lying  on  the  line  E  D,  and  its 
limb  towards  A,  by  which  prick  out  67  degrees  15 
minutes  for  the  angle  at  D,  and  draw  the  line  1  chain 
88  links. 

Laftly,  The  center  being  at  C  and  the  diameter  upon 
the  line  D  C,  in  fuch  manner  as  before  at  other  angles, 
prick  out  by  the  limb  or  arch  1 37  degrees  30  minutes,  and 
draw  the  line  C  B,  for  at  B  your  plot  ftiould  clofe  ;  and  if 
rightly  done,  the  angl^at  B  will  be  1 16  degrees  30  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  the  fide  BC  4  chains  91  links,  which  you  will 
find  it  to  be  by  meafure.. 

But  if  you  plot  by  a  line  of  chords,  you  are  not  bound 
to  this  order,  but  may  go  from  A  to  B,  and  fo  round  that 
way  if  you  pleafe,  which  you  could  not  fo  well  do  with  a 
protraCtor,  without  reckoning  the  numbers  backward, 
yet  it  muft  be  granted  that  a  line  of  chords  neither 
doth  the  work  fo  quickly  nor  conveniently :  this  is  the 
way.. 

When  you  have  drawn  the  line  AB  of  a  proper  length 
let  the  compafies  to  the  radius,  and  placing  one  foot  of  the 
compafies  in  the  point  B,  and  with  the  other  defcribe  an 
arch  of  a  competent  length,  beginning  at  that  fide  of  the 
line  A  B  that  is  defigned  not  to  be  the  inward  fide,  and 
upon  this  arch,  1 1 6  degrees  30  minutes  muft  be  fet ;  but 
bccaufe  the  line  of  chords  gives  only  90,  fet  them  firft  on 
from  the  line  A  B,  and  then  take  off  the  remainder  26 
degrees  30  minutes,  joining  them  to  the  90  upon  the  arch, 
making  a  point,  through  which  the  lineB  muft  be  drawn 
of  a  due  lengths  In  the  like  manner  you  muft  do  at  C  E, 
but  the  angles  at  A  and  D  need  no  fuch  piecing,  being 
capable  of  being  meafured  out  by  a  line  of  chords  at 
once. 

Nor  do  your  angles  only  give  you  trouble  in  this  kind  of 
yrork:  but  your  lines  alfo  will  be  often  found  too  (hort  to 
receive  the  touch  of  an  arch  upon  the  radius,,  elpecially  if 
the  line  of  chords  be  large,  and  your  fcale  little  ;  and  fo  it 
may  often  fall  out  when  you  ufe  the  protraCtor  upon  fuch 
fhort  lines  as  A  E  and*C  D  of  this  laft  figure  :  in  which 
cafe  a  rule  muft  be  applied  to  them,  and  they  muft  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  due  length,  that  the.  arches  may  meet  them 
without  the  figure.  And  if  thole  extenfions  of  lines,  and 
deferibing  of  arches,  fpoil  the  beauty  of  your  plot,  the 
matter  is  not  great,  it  is  fo  eafy  to  be  retrieved ;  for  if  you 
lay  on  a  clean  paper,  and  prick  through  every  angle,  lines 
drawn  between  thofe  points,  will  give  you  the  plot  neat 
and  perfect. 

The  artill  fometimes  lofeth  his  labour  of  protrac¬ 
tion  through  fome  error  in  the  field,  io  that  his  plot 
will  not  clofe ;  it  is  therefore  proper  to  know  before 
you  begin  that  work,  whether  it  will  or  no ;  for 
which  purpofe  if  we  take  a  number  lefs  by  two  than 
the  number  of  angles  in  the  plot,  and  thereby  mul¬ 
tiply  180,  that  product  being  found  to  be  equal  to  all 
the  angles,  the  plot  will  clofe,  this  appears  by  our  plot 
in  the  prefent  work  ;  the  multiplier  being  3,  becaufe 
the  angles  are  5,  and  the  multiplier  muft  be  two  lefs 
than  the  number  of  angles.. 
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This  kind  of  trial  is  grounded  upon  two  principles  of 
Euclid  and  Ramus,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  {hewing  that  in  all  plain  triangles,  all  the  angles 
taken  together  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  that 
the  fides,  confequently  the  angle  alfo,  of  every  triangle 
figure,  are  more  by  two  than  the  triangles  of  which  it 
confifteth. 

Concerning  taking  inaccejjible  dijlances-  By  the  plain  table ,  and 
accejjible  altitudes  by  the  protractor. 

Fig.  39.  The  fubftance  of  what  is  to  be  faid  for  the  firft 
of  thefe,  is  gathered  from  the  inftrudtions  given  for  plotting 
a  field,  by  meafuring  only  the  ftationary  diftance  ;  but  to 
make  the  cafe  more  plain  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  fuppofe 
the  line  A  C  to  be  the  unknown  breadth  of  a  river,  over 
which  a  bridge  of  boats  is  to  be  laid,  and  the  general,  that 
he  may  inform  himfelf  what  ftoreof  boats  and  planks  isne- 
ceflary  to  be  brought  down,  commands  you  to  tell  him  the. 
true  diftance  from  A,  wherehe  is  at  prefent,  toC,  a  little 
boat-houfe  on  the  other  fide- the  water. 

To  fatisfy  his  demand,  plant  your  table  covered  with  a 
paper  at  A,  caufing  one  to  fet  up  a  mark  at  B,  at  a  good 
diftance  from  you,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  farther 
the  better,  if  diftance  do  not  hinder  fight :  then  having 
chofen  a  point  to  reprefent  A,  and  laid  the  fiducial  edge 
upon  it,  dirodV  your  fights  towards  C  and  B,  and  ftrike 
lines  towards  them.  Which  done,  fet  up  a  mark  at  A, 
and  from  thence  meafure  toB,  6  chains  32  links,  and  fo 
plant  your  inftrument  at  B,  laying  the  fiducial  edge  to  the 
line  A  B,  and  turning  about  the  head  of  the  inftrument  up¬ 
on  the  ftaff,  till  through  the  fights  you  fee  the  mark  at  A, 
and  then  ferew  it  faft. 

In  the  laft  place  take  6  chains  32  links  off  your  fcale, 
and  fet  it  on  the  line  AB,  from  A  to  B,  and  laying  the 
fiducial  edge  to  the  point  B,  from  thence  diredl  the  fights 
toC,  and  draw  the  line  BC,  meeting  or  cutting  the  line 
AC  in  C :  fo  fhall  the  fpace  AC  meafured  on  the  feales 
viz.  8  chains  29  links,  be  the  diftance  defired,  and 
becaufe  the  chain  is  22  yards  long,  if  you  multiply 
8.29  by  22,  the  product  is  182  yards  and  T3^  of  a 
yard,  which  by  reduction  is  fome  little  more  than  13. 
inches  and  4  of  an  inch. 

Now,  to  take  the  height  of  a  tree,  tower,  or  fteeple  by 
a  protradlor,  without  any  arithmetical  operation,  hang  a. 
plummet  with  a  fine  filk  thread  at  the  center  of  it,  and  hold, 
it  ftedfaftly  with  that  end  to  your  eye,  where  the  numbers 
begin,  then  look  ftrait  along  the  diameter,  ftill  removing 
backward  and  forward  as  there  is  occafion,  till  you  fee  the 
top  of  the  tree,  tower,  or  fteeple,  and  the  thread  at  the 
fame  time  fall  upon  45  degrees,  fo  fhall  the  diftance  from, 
your  eye  to  the  tree,  tower,  or  fteeple,  meafured  in  an  ho-- 
rizontal  cr  level  line,  together  with  the  height  of  your 
eye  above  the  bottom  of  it,  be  equal  to  the  height  cf  the 
objedl. 
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If  either  for  convenience  of  fight,  or  any  other  reafon, 
you  think  proper  to  fet  the  other  end  of  the  diameter  to 
your  eye,  then  the  thread  for  the  above  trial  mull  fall  upon 
1 35  deg.  inftead  of  45. 

Of  cajling  up  the  content  of  land  by  a  table. 

This  table  eonfifts  of  three  columns, 
the  firft  containing  links,  the  fecond 
roods,  or  quarters  of  acres,  the  third 
perches  ;  and  the  ufe  of  it  is  thus  : 

Suppofe  a  field  to  be  7 
7.25  chains  and  25  links  long,  and 
5.50  five  chains  50  links  broad, 

- - .  thefe  by  multiplication  make 

36250  398750,  whereof  5  figures 

3625  being  cut  off  towards  the 
3625  right  hand,  the  figure  3  fig- 
•  nifies  acres,  and  the  reft, 

3.98750  viz.  98750  denote  parts  ; 

and  to  reduce  them  into 
roods  and  perches,  firft  fubftra£l  from 
98750  the  greateft  number 
ARP  of  links  in  the  table  that 
— -*•  -can  be  fubftraffted  from  it 
3  3  24  viz.  90000,  and  put  down 
14  for  it  three  roods  24  perches, 

■ -  ■  ■  which  you  find  over  againft 

3  3  38  it  in  the  annexed  columns, 
and  the  remain  being  8750, 
look  in  the  table,  and  find  over  againft 
it  14  perches,  which  by  addition  makes 
3  roods  38  perches  ;  fo  is  the  whole 
content  of  the  field  3  acres,  3  roods,  38 
perches. 

But  note  here,  that  if  the  remainder  after  the  firft  fub- 
ftrattion  cannot  be  found  in  the  table,  you  may  take  the 
neareftto  it,  fo  the  error  will  be  but  part  of  a  perch. 

As  for  example. 

7.75  being  the  half  perpendicular,  and  9.23  the  bafe, 
"ive  for  their  product  6.78405.  The  6  fignifies  acres, 


and  from  the  reft  70000  being  fubdu&ed,  to  which  2 


roods  32  perches  anfwer,  there  refteth  8405  ; 
which,  becaufe  you  cannot  find  in  the  table,  you  ARP 
muft  take  the  neareft,  which  is  8125,  to  which  6  2  32 
1 3  perches  anfwer ;  fo  the  whole  content  of  that  j  3 

triangular  clofe,  is  6  acres,  3  roods,  and  5  fquare  - - - 

perches,  and  a  little  better.  6  3  05 


SUSSINGLE,  or  Surfingle ,  the  girt  which  comes  over 
the  faddle,  and  binds  it  firmly  to  the  horfe. 

SWAMP,  a  hollow,  watery  place,  in  any  part  of  a 
field  ;  a  bog.  See  Bog. 

SWANG,  a  frefh  piece  of  green  fward  lying  in  a  bot¬ 
tom  among  arable  or  barren  land. 

SWARD,  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

SWARM,  a  large  number  of  bees,  feeking  a  proper 
fettlement.  See  the  article  Bee. 

SWATH,  or  Swarthy  a  line  of  grafs,  See.  cut  down 
by  the  mower. 

SWATH-BAUK,  a  fwarth,  or  line  of  new  mown 
grafs  or  corn. 

SWATH-RAKE,  a  rake  about  two  yards  long,  with 
iron  teeth,  and  a  bearer  in  the  middle,  to  which  a  man 
fixes  himfelf  with  a  belt,  and  when  he  has  gathered  as 
much  as  his  rake  will  hold,  he  raifes  it  and  begins  again. 
This  inftrument  is  in  fome  counties  called  a  dow-rake, 
and  much  ufed  in  Effex  for  gathering  barley  after  mow¬ 
ing. 

To  SWEAL,  to  finge,  or  burn  off  the  hair,  See. 

SWILL,  a  veffel  to  wafh  in  ftanding  on  three  feet* 

SWINE.  See  the  article  Hog. 

SWINE-CRUE,  a  hog’s-fty. 

SWINE-HERD,  a  keeper  of  fwine. 
r  SWINHULL,  a  hog’s-fty. 

SYCAMOR.E,  the  name  of  a  tree  well  known  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  grows  to  a  large  fize  ;  the  wood  is 
foft  and  very  white,  and  therefore  valued  by  the  turners  ; 
but  is  not  efteemed  very  valuable  for  other  purpofes.  How¬ 
ever,  as  this  tree  will  thrive  better  than  moft  other  forts 
near  the  fea,  it  is  frequently  cultivated  to  fereen  plantar 
tions  of  other  forts  of  trees  from  the  fpray  of  the  fea* 

SYTHE.  See  Scythe. 
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TEA 

ABERN,  a  cellar. 

TAGGE,  a  fheep  of  the  fir  ft  year. 
TAIL-SOAKED,  a  difeafe  incident  to  cows,  by 
which  the  joint  of  the  tail  near  the  rump,  will,,  as  it  were, 
rot  away.  The  cure  is  generally  performed  by  cutting  a 
deep  gafti  into  the  part  affected,  then  rubbing  a  handful 
of  fait  into  the  wound,  and  binding  it  up  with  a  rag. 
Others  mix  foot  and  a  clove  of  garlick  with  the  fait.. 

Wild  Tansey.  See  the  article  Silver-Weed. 

TARES.  See  the  article  Vetches. 

TEAM,  a  number  of  horfes  or  oxen  drawning  at  once 
the  fame  carriage. 

To  Team,  to  pour  or  lade  out  of  one  veffel  into  an¬ 
other. 

TEAZLE,  or  Fuller’s  Thij.]e ,  a  fpecies  of  the  thiftle 
cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  clothiers,  who  drefs  their  cloth 
■with  them. 

The  teazle  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  March, 
upon  a  dry  foil.  About  one  peck  of  the  feed  will  fow  an 
acre  ;  for  the  plants  fhould  have  room  to  grow  ;  other- 
wife  the  heads  will  not  be  fo  large,  nor  in  fo  great  quan¬ 
tity.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  you  mult  hoe  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prabtifed  for  turnips,  cutting 
down  all  the  weeds,  and  Angling  out  the  plants  to  about 
fix  or  eight  inches  diftance  ;  and  as  the  plants  advance, 
and  the  weeds  grow  again,  you  mull  hoe  them  a  fecond 
time,  cutting  out  the  plants  to  a  wider  diltance ;  for  they 
fhould  be,  at  lalt,  left  at  lead  a  foot  afunder  ;  and  you 
fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  clear  them  from  weeds, 
efpecially  the  firft  fummer ;  for  when  the  plants  have 
fpread  fo  as  to  cover  the  furfaceof  the  ground,  thevveeds 
will  not  fo  readily  grow  between  them.  The  fecond 
year  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  fhoot  up  heads,  which 
will  be  fit  to  cut  about  the  beginning  of  Augult ;  at  which 
time  they  Ihould  be  cut  and  tied  up  in  bunches,  fetting 
them  in  the  fun,  if  the  weather  be  fair ;  but  if  not,  they 
muff  be  fet  in  rooms,  to  dry.  The  common  produce  is 
about  an  hundred  and  fixty  bundles,  or  Haves,  upon  an 
acre,  and  they  will  fell  for  about  one  fhilling  a  Have. 
Millar’s  Card.  Di£l. 

M.  dc  Crav.eauvieux  extended  the  New  Hufbandry  even 
to  the  culture  of  the  teazle,  or  fuller’s  thiftle,  which  grew 
to  a  furprizing  height,  and  produced  an  extraordinary 
■number  of  the  fineft  and  belt  heads  that  the  fullers  in  his 
country  had  ever  foon. 

“  lam  wrell  informed,  fays  an  ingenious  correfpondent 
of  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum,  that  the  principal 
place  in  the  kingdom  for  the  cultivation  of  the  teazle,  is 
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about  Wrington  in  Somerfetfhire,  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that,  and  the  neighbouring  parifhes,  being  chiefly 
employed  therein  ;  and  from  thefe  places  the  cloth  manu¬ 
factories  in  the  counties  of  Gloucefter,  Somerfet,  and 
Wilts,  are  fupplied,  and  even  a  great  many  packs  carried 
annually  into  Yorkfhire. 

“  The  land  molt  fuitable  for  this  plant  is  that  of  a  thin,, 
fweet  furface,  and  marly  bottom,  though  a  clay  or  ftone- 
tralh  bottom  will  do,  and  produce  large  crops  :  rich  loam, 
or  ftrong  clay,  is  very  improper,  as  on  them  the  plant  is  = 
apt  to  grow  luxuriant,  and  thereby  caufe  the  heads  to  be 
large  and  coarfe-hooked,  and,  in  a  moift  fummer,  fub- 
je£t  to  mildew  and  rot  before  they  blofl'om  and  are  fit  to 
cut. 

“  As  to  fituation,  a  fouthern  afpebt,  on  the  decline  of 
a  hill,  is  to  be  preferred,  though  any  other  will  do;  but 
upland  ground  is  to  be  molt  efteemed,  more  efpecially  in 
an  enclofed  country,  that  the  wind  may  aflift  in  carrying 
off  the  natural  humidity  of  the  plant  in  moift  feafons, 
which  fometimes,  in  low  and  fmall  enclofures,  is  retain¬ 
ed  fo  long  as  to  caufe  the  heads  to  taint,  and  become 
rotten. 

“  Having  made  choice  of  a  piece  of  ground,  (an  old  lay 
is  preferable)  in  February  caufe  it  to  be  ploughed  in 
ridges  of  three  bouts  each,  at  a  depth  fuitable  for  a  crop 
of  beans,  taking  care,  that  the  furrows  be  laid  ftrait,  and 
as  even  as  may  be  ;  the  middle  of  the  ridge  higheft,  and 
a  frelh  furrow  ploughed  in  the  furrow  between  each  ridge ; . 
after  which  let  a  man  go  along  each  ridge,  and  with  a 
mattock,  hoe,  or  fpade,  raife  earth  in  fmall  clods,  at  fuit¬ 
able  diftances  from  each  other,  to  produce  earth,,  when* 
meliorated,  to  heal  or  cover  the  feed. 

«  Having  done  thus  much,  let  it  remain  as  it  is  until r 
the  time  for  fowing  the  feed,  which  will  be  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  April,  as  then  the  earth  is  generally  moift- 
ened  with  rain. 

«  At  this  time  caufe  a  middle-fized  harrow  to  be  drawn; 
over  the  land  once  or  twice  in  a  place,  to  fill  the  crevices, 
between  each  furrow,  and  level  the  furface  ;  after  which; 
fow  the  feed  broad-caff,  in  the  proportion  of  two  bufhels 
on  an  acre ;  then  harrow  it  in,  the  fame  as  turnip  feed, 
and  let  it  remain  until  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  grown 
into  fix  or  eight  leaves  each  ;  when  fome  perlon  or  perfons 
fhould  go  over  the  field  with  a  hoe,  and  cut  out  the  plants,, 
where  they  are  too  thick,  to  the  fize  cf  about  two  feet 
from  each  other  every  way,  if  the  ground  be  in  heart ;  if ' 
it  be  thin  poor  land,  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  diftance  is 
fufficient.. 

After.* 
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<<  After  this  they  may  remain  until  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,  when  they  muft  be  gone  over  as  before,  with 
'this  difference,  the  perfon  fhould  have  a  fpade  made  about 
four  inches  broad,  and  eighteen  inches  long  in  the  bit,  or 
pan,  with  a  tree  in  it  of  three  feet  fix  inches  long  :  with 
this  tool  the  workman  mufc  go  backward,  and  turn  the 
whole  furface  over,  about  two  inches  deep,  in  longfpits, 
turning  the  fpade  from  the  plant,  to  turn  the  fpit  fo  as  no 
earth  may  fall  into  the  heart  of  the  plant :  but  it  would 
be  advifeable,  at  the  time  of  fir  ft  fizing  the  plants,  to 
leave  more  than  are  neceflary  to  flock  the  ground,  to  have 
fome  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  where  any  may  happen  to  die, 
■which  is  often  the  cafe  during  the  fucceeding  winter,  and 
more  efpecially  fhould  it  prove  frofty. 

«  Having  done  thus  much,  in  this  ftate  they  are  to 
remain  duing  the  winter  ;  only  care  muft  be  taken  that  no 
cattle  get  into  the  field,  efpecially  fheep,  which  will  eat 
out  the  cabbage  of  the  plant,  and  fpoil  it. 

«  About  the  latter  end  of  the  fucceeding  February,  the 
.plants  fhould  be  digged  between  as  in  Auguft,  being  very 
careful  that  none  of  the  earth  falls  into  the  middle  of 
them  ;  and  in  May,  when  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot  into 
fpindle,  the  ground  muff  be  digged  over  again,  with  this 
difference,  inflead  of  being  laid  plain,  it  muff  be  laifed 
into  fin  all  hillocks  about  each  plant,  to  ftrengthen  them 
in  the  ground,  fo  that  the  wind  may  not  blow  them  down 
when  loaded  with  heads. 

«  This  being  done,  they  are  left  till  the  'feafon  for  cut¬ 
ting,  which  will  be  a  work  of  fome  time,  as  the  heads  be¬ 
come  fit.j'which  is  known  by  their  blowing  :  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  bloffom  firfl  appears  near  the  bottom  of  the 
head  in  fmall,  pale,  blue  flowers  ;  and  when  thefe  appear 
to  have  blown  fomewhat  more  than  half  way  up,  fuch 
head  is  fit  for  cutting,  which  is  generally  done  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  a  man  has  a  knife,  the  blade  about  two  inches  long, 
with  a  firing  in  the  haft  to  put  over  the  hand,  and  a  pair 
of  ftrong  gloves 'to  defend  him  againft  the  (harp  piickles 
on  the  ftalks. 

tc  Being  thus  equipped,  he  muft  go  along  each  furrow, 
and  cut  with  one  hand,  putting  them  into  the  other,  till 
he  has  as  many  as  he  can  eafily  gripe  ;  when  cutting  one 
which  is  a  little  more  ripe  than  the  others,  and  the  flem 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  he  binds  the -handful  together 
with  it,  (the  others  are  generally  cut  about  nine  inches 
long)  which  done,  the  handful  is  toffed  to  fome  open  fpot, 
in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  place  for  drying,  which  is 
-done  in  the  following  manner. 

<*  Some  fmall  poles  of  afh,  willow,  or  any  ftrait-gfow- 
ing  wood,  about  the  fize  of  a  hedge-flake,  and  ten  01 
twelve  feet  long,  muff  be  procured,  at  the  great  end  of 
which,  about  eighteen  inches  from  it,  a  hole  muff  be 
made,  and  a  peg  :put  through,  to  extend  three  or  four 
inches  on  each  fide.  The  poles  thus  prepared,  the  hand¬ 
fuls  of  teazels  muff  be  put  on  them,  by  running  the  fmall 
end  through  the  handful,  until  the  pole  be  filled:  in  this 
condition  they  muft  be  fet  on  one  end  to  dry  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  they  fhould  be  carefully  carried  into  a 
houfe  or  fhed  every  night,  and  brought  out  at  days  ;  and 
in  the  houfe  fet  fo  as  for  the  poles  not  to  touch  each  other, 
left  they  taint,  which  for  want  of  a  free  circulation  of 
.air,  they  are  -very  fubjedl  to,  and  more  fo,  if  it  be  clofe 
moift  weather. 

«  When  they  are  dry,  fo  as  to  be  free  from  moiflure, 
•they  may  be  carried  into  fome  upper  room,  and  placed  up 
.clofe  together- ;  over  a  cow-houfe,  or  place  where  cattle 
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are  fed  in  winter,  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  their  breath 
is  fuppofed  to  help  to  brighten  them  in  colour  wherefore 
they  are  the  better  efleemed,  and  fuppofed  to  be  more 
tough  in  hook  than  otherways  they  would. 

“  When  they  have  by  this  means  acquired  from  the 
gradual  moiflure  of  the  air  an  additional  elaflicity  to  the 
hooks,  and  are  brightened  in  colour,  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  a  little  after  Chriflmas  ;  the  time  that  generally  the 
heads  are  forted,  and  made  out  in  the  following  manner. 
The  handfuls  are  brought  from  the  florehoufe  into  fome 
large  room,  ufually  a  barn-floor,  where  they  are  untied, 
one  at  a  time  ;  and  generally  made  four  forts  of.  The 
largefl  heads  which  are  found,  and  are  fuch  as  grow  on  the 
middle  flem  of  each  branch,  are  thrown  for  the  firfl  fort, 
and  called  kings.  The  next  fmallefl  which  are  found, 
and  are  commonly  fuch  as  grow  as  fide  heads  on  each 
branch,  are  thrown  for  a  fecond  fort,  and  are  called  mid¬ 
dlings.  Another,  or  third  fort,  are  fuch  of  the  largefl, 
or  thofe  which  grew  on  the  middle  flem,  as  are  damaged 
by  the  mildew,  wet,  or  other  accident ;  and  which  would 
have  been  kings,  had  not  fuch  defe£l  rendered  them  un¬ 
worthy  that  appellation.  The  therefore  are  thrown  to  a 
third  fort,  and  denominated  fcrubs.  Thefe  lafl,  or  fourth 
fort,  is  the  refufeofall,  and  are  fuch  as  are  too  fmall,  or 
too  much  damaged  for  any  ufe  ;  and  are  therefore  thrown 
away. 

“  When  a  quantity  is  thus  feparated,  they  are  made  out 
in  the  following  manner :  the  perfons  who  do  it,  put  of 
the  kings  ten  in  each  handful.  Firfl,  fix  of  the  larger,  in 
the  manner  of  a  fan  extended :  and  four  leffer  of  the  fame 
fort,  in  the  bofoms  of  the  fix  ;  and  then  bind  their  flems 
together  with  a  fpleet  of  willow,  or  fome  tough  wood,  by 
wrapping  it  about  them  tfuiee  or  four  times,  and  tucking 
the  end  under.  "When  the  kings  are  tied  up  in  handfuls 
in  thi^  manner,  a  flrait  flick  of  about  three -fourths  of 
an  inch  diameter,  and  two  feet  fix  inches  long,  is  fplit  to 
within  four  inches  of  one  end.  Twenty-five  of  thefe 
handfuls  are  put  on  this  flick,  alternately  head  to  flem  ; 
letting  two  of  the  middle  flems  of  each  handful  to  be  in  the 
cleft,  to  hold  them  fecure ;  then  a  fmall  wreath,  made  of 
fpleet,  is  flipped  on  the  upper  end  of  the  flaff,  which  holds 
it  together,  and  keeps  the  whole  from  falling  about.  In 
like  manner  are  the  fcrubs,  or  third  fort,  alio  made  out 
and  put  in  flaves.  But  of  the  middlings,  or  fecond  fort, 
double  the  number  of  heads  are  put  in  one  handful,  by 
making  two  fan-like  rows  of  fix  each,  and  four  in  their 
bofoms  on  each  fide  and  thefe  are  put  into  flaves  of  three 
feet  long  each,  fplit  as  the  former,  and  thirty  handfuls  m 
each  flaff.  When  they  are  thus  made  out,  they  are  fit  for 
fale,  and  are  to  be  laid  by  for  that  purpofe  in  fome  conve¬ 
nient  place,  where  they  maynot  be  bruifed.  Thirty  flaves 
of  the  firfl  and  third  fort  are  accounted  a  pack  ;  and  forty 
flaves  of  middlings  make  alfo  a  pack. 

“  An  acre  of  land,  if  well  grown,  and  what  is  aeemed 
a  full  crop,  often  produces  nine  packs  of  kings,  nineteen 
of  middlings,  and  two  of  fcrubs.  The  common  price 
per  pack  of  the  firfl  fort,  is  twenty,  the  fecond  fort  four¬ 
teen,  and  the  third  fort  eight  (hillings.  But  in  a  Fr.enck 
war,  they  are  generally  double  thefe  prices. 

The  expence  attending  a  crop  per  acre  are , 
ifl,  Rent  of  the  ground  for  the  crop,  which  L  s.  <cL 

is  one  year  and  a  half  500 

2d,  Ploughing  and  fowing.  0  15  o 

3d* 
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3d,  Fir  ft  dreffmg  or  delving  I  0  0 

4th,  Second  delving  o  10  o 

5th,  Hilling  0  J5  0 

6th,  Cutting  and  carrying  home  1  15  o 

ytl^Tythe  050 

8thf  Clearing  off  the  ftalks,  and  binding 

them  in  bundles  O  5  0 

9th,  Making  out,  at  two  {hillings  per  pack, 

fpleets,  (laves,  and  wreaths  included  300 


All  which  make  the  total  expence,  attending 

one  more  acre  of  teafels  1 3  5  0 


“  This,  exclufive  of  feed,  which  is  not  often  bought, 
becaufe  enough  may  be  faved  in  making  out  the  crop  in 
winter :  but  if  the  feed  be  bought,  it  is  generally  valued 
equally  with  wheat.  Therefore,  if  two  bufhels  be  fown 
on  the  acre,  ten  (hillings  may  be  added  as  the  medium 
price  ;  which  makes  the  whole  expence  of  one  acre  thir¬ 
teen  pounds  fifteen  (hillings,  if  it  (hould  produce  thirty 
packs.  But  fuch  produce  is  not  always  the  cafe,  for  twen¬ 
ty  is  to  be  efteemed  a  middling  crop. 

“  With  refpett  to  crops  of  corn,  raifed  amongft  the 
plants,  it  is  pra&ifed  in  many  places ;  and  indeed  it  has  been 
mine  to  plant  field  beans,  or  garden  beans,  at  about  three 
feet  diftance  ftngly  from  each  other,  in  a  promifcuous  man¬ 
ner  over  the  teafel  land  :  which  crop  of  beans,  by  the  cul¬ 
tivation  neceffary  for  the  teafel,  is  greatly  forwarded  in 
growth,  and  often  produces  from  four  to  five  and  fix  ftalks 
from  one  bean,  well  loaded  with  cods.  This  crop  is  no 
injury  to  the  teafel  crop  the  firft  year,  and  frequently  pays 
the  expence  of  labour  attending  the  whole. 

“  The  crop,  which  generally  fucceeds  the  teafel,  is 
wheat.  The  ground,  by  being  frequently  delved  and 
kept  clean,  during  the  teafel  crop,  becomes  very  fit  for 
this  grain,  and  generally  produces  very  large  crops. 
Forty  bufhels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon,  though  the  land 
in  itfelf  is  often  fuch  as  is  not  annually  worth  more  than 
ten  (hillings  per  acre.  Hence,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that 
a  crop  which  well  (hades  the  ground,  (in  fummer)  and 
that  has  been  two  or  three  times  turned  and  cleaned  from 
all  weeds,  before  fuch  (hading,  greatly  fertilizes  the  land  on 
which  it  grows.  But  I  have  frequently  obferved  an  error,  to 
which  the  occupiers  of  fuch  land  are  too  liable  after  thefefer- 
tilifing  crops.  This  error  is  the  ploughing  away  (by  over¬ 
cropping)  the  profits  which  would  enfue.  If  after  its  being 
thus  fertilized  by  the  crops  of  teafels,  it  were  to  be  laid 
dawn  with  fuitable  artificial  grafs-feed,  fown  amongft  wheat 
and  properly  managed  afterwards,  it  would,  I  am  experi¬ 
mentally  fenftble,  be  a  lading  improvement.”  Mufeum 
Rufticum ,  vol.  III.  p.  237,  an ^  PaS‘  -  • 

To  TED,  to  fpread  abroad  new  mown  grafs,  which  is 
the  firft  thing  done  in  order  to  its  being  dried,  and  made 
into  hay. 

TEDDER,  or  Tether,  a  rope  with  which  a  horfe  is 
tied  in  the  field,  that  he  may  not  pafture  too  wide. 

T ?  TEEM,  to  be  pregnant ;  to  engender  young. 

TENDRIL,  the  clafper  of  a  vine,  or  other  climbing 
plant. 

TENEMENT,  any  thing,  as  a  houfe,  &c.  held  by  a 
tenant. 

TENURE,  the  manner  in  which  tenants  hold  their 
lands,  &c.  of  their  lord. 

THATCH,  draw  laid  on  the  top  of  abuiiding,  rick,  &c. 
to  keep  out  the  weather. 
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THEAVE,  or  Thief,  an  ewe  of  the  firft  year. 

THETCHES.  See  the  article  Vetches. 

THICKET,  a  clofe  knot,  or  tuft  of  trees  ;  a  clofe 
wood. 

THILL-HORSE,  or  Thiller,  the  laft  horfe  in  a 
team  ;  the  horfe  that  goes  between  the  thills  or  (hafts. 

THISTLE,  a  well  known  prickly  weed  growing  in 
corn-fields. 

Where-ever  thiftles  grow  naturally,  it  it  a  fure  fign  that 
the  land  is  ftrong  :  but  they  are,  at  the  fame  time,  a  great 
annoyance  to  every  plant  intended  to  be  cultivated.  The 
bed  way  to  dedroy  thidles  is  to  cut  them  up  by  the  roots 
before  their  feeding  time,  which  is  in  the  autumn  ;  for 
cutting  of  them  too  young,  will  only  make  them  branch 
the  more :  or,  which  Mr.  Lifle  prefers,  to  pluck  the 
thidles  up  by  hand,  when  the  ground  is  reafonably  moift 
before  they  are  grown  to  the  fize  at  which  they  are  ufually 
cut.  They  may  then  be  eafily  drawn  up  with  their  root 
by  the  thumb  and  two  fingers ;  and  the  weeder  may  guard 
againd  their  prickles  by  putting  on  a  glove,  or  falfe  fin¬ 
gers,  made  of  hard  leather.  Chalking  of  land  is  a  good 
way  to  dedroy  this  very  noxious  growth  :  but  thorough 
tillage,  fummer  fallows,  and  repeated  good  harrowings, 
are  the  mod  effectual  of  all. 

By  an  excellent  regulation  in  France,  a  farmer  may  fue 
his  neighbour  who  neglects  to  thidle  his  land  at  the  proper 
feafons,  or  may  employ  people  to  do  it  at  the  other’s  ex¬ 
pence.  And  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  a  fimilar  law  was 
enabled  here,  to  prevent  the  wide-fpreading  mifchiefs  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  feeding  of  this  pernicious  weed  ;  among 
which  may  be  reckoned,  befides  its  choaking  the  young 
corn,  that  if  wheat,  in  particular,  be  not  well  thidled, 
the  reapers  take  up  the  grips  fo  tenderly,  led  they  (liould 
prick  themfelves,  that,  by  their  loofe  handling  of  them, 
they  fometimes  leave  upon  the  ground  corn  enough  to  fow 
the  whole  field. 

THISTLING,  the  action  of  cutting  or  pulling  up 
thidles,  in  order  to  dedroy  them. 

THRESHING,  the  action  of  beating  out  the  corn. 

Though  the  flail  be  the  bed  indrument  yet  known  for 
threftiing  the  corn,  becaufe  it  feparates  the  grain  from  the 
draw  and  hulks  very  effectually  and  expeditioufty  ;  yet, 
as  it  always  bruifes  a  great  many  feeds,  even  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  incapable  of  growing,  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed 
that  fome  method  could  be  found,  by  which  this  effential 
inconvenience  might  be  avoided.  Some  engine  or  other 
provided  with  a  number  of  flails,  or  other  pieces  anfwering 
the  fame  end,  might  furely  be  made  to  move  by  water,  wind, 
or  a  horfe,  fo  as  to  perform  the  bufinefs  of  threftiing  dill 
cheaper  and  more  expeditioufty,  and  with  lei's  damage  to 
the  health  of  the  hufbandman,  which  is  frequently  thought 
to  be  injured  by  the  dud,  &c.  which  arifes  in  the  common 
way  of  threftiing,  as  well  as  by  the  very  great  laborioufnels 
of  the  work.  This  well  deferves  the  attention  and  endea¬ 
vours  of  fkilful  mechanics.  At  all  events,  the  threfher 
ought  not  to  wear  thick  iron-clouted  (hoes  whilft  he  is  at 
work,  especially  if  he  is  to  threfh  new  corn,  and  particu¬ 
larly  wheat ;  becaufe  they  will  be  apt  to  bruife  it.  His 
dices  for  this  purpofe  (liould  be  foled  with  an  old  hat,  or 
fome  other  foft  fubftance. 

Mr.  Mortimer  edeems  it  a  day’s  labour  for  a  man  to 
threfh  four  bufliels  of  wheat  or  rye,  fix  bufhels  of  bar¬ 
ley,  five  bufhels  of  oats,  or  five  bufliels  of  beans  and  peas, 
if  the  corn  threfh  well.  But  Mr.  Lifle  fays  a  good  threfher 
affured  him  that  twelve  bufliels  of  oats  or  barley  are  reckon  - 
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ed  a  good  day’s  threfhing  :  that  this  very  man  had  threfhed 
fourteen  bufhels  of  oats  daily,  and  winnowed  them,  for 
feveral  days  together  ;  but  that  thofe  oats  yielded  indeed 
extraordinary  well:  that  five  or  fix  bufhels  of  wheat  area 
very  good  day’s  threfhing  ;  and  if  the  corn  be  clung,  and 
yields  ill,  fometimes  three  bufhels  are  as  much  as  can  be 
threfhed  in  a  day.  He  rates  the  common  price  of  th refil¬ 
ing  at  eight-pence  for  a  quarter  of  corn  ;  and  obferve's, 
•which  may  account  for  the  difference  between  his  eftimate 
and  Mr.  Mortimer’s,  that  fix  bufhels  of  wheat  of  die 
growth  of  a  warm  gravelly  vale  are  as  eafily  threfhed  in  a 
day,  as  four  bufhels  of  the  produce  of  cold  hillyland  ;  be- 
caufe  the  ftroke  of  the  flail  muff  be  forced  down  ftronger 
to  beat  out  the  grain  of  this  laft,  than  it  need  to  be  for  the 
former  :  and  alfo,  that  as  the  ftraw  of  corn  of  the  growth 
of  a  light  foil  is  fhorter  than  that  of  a  firong  clayey 
ground,  more  fiieaves,  and  confeauently  more  ears  of  this 
firft  fort,  may  be  laid  together  on  a  floor  of  equal  extent, 
than  can  be  of  the  laft,  whofe  longer  ftraw  requires  pro- 
portionably  more  room. 

The  worfe  wheat  is,  though  it  be  never  fo  dry,  the 
rougher  it  will  feel  when  handled  ;  becaufe  thin  and  coarfe 
wheat  is  not  fo  plump  and  globular  as  fine  wheat,  but  is 
apt  to  be  pitted  and  wrinkled,  which  of  courfe  renders  it 
lefs  flippery.  It  will  handle  cooler  out  of  a  ftack  two  years 
old,  than  it  will  out  of  one  that  is  only  a  year  old  ;  for 
in  that  time  the  mifts  and  rimes,  efpecially  in  a  hilly  coun¬ 
try,  will  be  driven  into  the  ftack. 

Mr.  Lifle,  who  makes  this  remark,  adds  from  his  own 
experience,  that  wheat  threfhed  in  damp  weather  generally 
yields  but  little  flour,  with  a  great  deal  of  bran,  when  it  is 
ground  ;  and  that  if  it  be  put  into  facks,  it  will  grow  mufty 
in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  let  the  weather  be  ever  fo  dry 
afterwards  :  but  if  it  be  threfhed  when  the  air  is  perfectly 
clear  and  dry,  it  will  keep  well  in  facks,  for  a  long  time  ; 
efpecially  if  thefe  are  laid  upon  treftles  high  enough  to  fe- 
cure  them  from  the  dampnefs  of  the  ground  or  floor. 

For  the  keeping  of  meal,  in  general,  there  is  no  better 
way  than  firft  to  bolt  it,  and  clear  it  from  the  bran,  which 
is  very  apt  to  corrode  and  putrify  it,  and  make  it  mufty  ; 
then  to  tread  it  down  as  hard  as  poffible,  and  head  it  up 
clofelv,  in  clean,  dry,  tight,  and  well  bound  cafks,  which 
muft  be  laid  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

The  beards  of  barley  come  off  beft,  in  threfhing,  when 
the  fwarths  of  this  corn  have  taken  the  dew  before  their 
being  houfed.  It  will  keep  well  in  the  mow,  unthrefhed, 
for  one  year  ;  and  for  making  it  into  malt,  which  muft  be 
done  before  the  heat  of  the  fummer  comes  on,  it  fhould 
not  be  kept  above  a  year  and  a  half,  or  at  moft  two  years  : 
otherwife  it  will  be  filled  with  weevils  ;  unlefs  it  has  been 
previoufiy  cured  in  a  ftove  or  kiln. 

Oats,  being  defended  with  a  double  hulk,  are  the  grain 
leaft  fubjeft  to  harbour  vermin.  The  beft  way  to  keep 
them  after  they  are  threfhed,  is  to  dry  them  well  on  a 
kiln,  and  then  to  barrel  them  up  in  clean  clofe  cafks  :  but 
they  fhould  not  be  threfhed  earlier  than  Chriftmas,  becaufe 
they  are  not  fit  for  keeping  before  that  time. 

Beans  and  peas  always  threfh  beft  after  they  have  fweat- 
ed  in  the  mow,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  becaufe, 
as  the  whole  crop  of  either  of  them  never  ripens  all  toge¬ 
ther,  the  green  parts  heat,  and  communicate  their  ferment 
to  the  whole  heap.  The  danger  to  be  guarded  againft 
here  is,  that  the  ripe  fo  heated  do  not  give  fire  to  the  green, 
by  which  both  might  be  either  rotted  or  confumed  ;  to 
which  the  bignefs  of  their  leaves,  and  hardnefs  of  their 
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ftalks,  which,  continue  moift  and  fappy  a  long  time,  will 
alfo  contribute  very  much.  For  this  reafon  farmers  gene¬ 
rally  choofe  to  ftack  them  without  doors,  rather  than  to 
houfe  them  ;  that  they  may  be  the  more  thoroughly  dried 
by  the  fun  and  air.  But  the  beft  way  of  all  is  to  kiln-dry 
them,  or  dry  them  well  in  the  fun  ;  after  which  they  will 
keep  many  years,  without  turning  or  any  other  care, 
though  they  be  laid  ever  fo  thick  in  the  granary.  As  beans 
are  a  very  large  feed,  and  confequently  full  of  moifture, 
it  is  found  beft  to  let  thofe  that  are  intended  for  keeping 
fweat  in  the  mow  till  March,  when  they  may  be  threfhed 
without  danger  :  for  beans  never  give  again,  after  they 
have  once  been  thoroughly  dried. 

Peas  are,  of  all  grain,  the  moft  fubjedl:  to  rottennefs 
and  imperfedfion,  becaufe  they  are  the  moft  apt  to  breed 
worms,  weevils,  and  mites,  by  reafon  of  the  lufeioufnefs 
and  fweetneis  of  their  grain.  The  better  they  are  dried 
either  in  the  kilfi  or  fun,  the  former  of  which  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  moft  effedlual  in  this  country,  the  longer 
they  will  keep  found,  and  the  fitter  they  will  be  for  the 
food  of  catde,  by  helping  to  make  them  thirfty ;  it  being 
a  juft  obfervation,  that  if  cattle  drink  well,  they  will  feed 
well.  What  is  intended  for  the  food  of  men  fhould  not 
be  dried  too  much  ;  becaufe  that  would  make  the  peas  re¬ 
quire  double  the  time  in  boiling :  nor  need  they  be  threfhed  . 
for  this  ufe,  but  as  they  are  wanted  ;  or  elfe  they  may  be 
put  into  clofe  cafks,  and  headed  up.  In  granaries,  they  keep 
beft  in  thick  heaps,  or  in  bins ;  fpreading  of  them  thin 
upon  the  floor  being  apt  to  dry  them  too  foon,  and  to  take 
from  them  much  of  their  fvveetnefs  and  goodnefa. 

Vetches  wanted  for  fowing  immediately  after  they  are 
cut,  may  be  threfhed  very  well  on  a  hurdle,  with  a  cloth  ; 
though  they  may  then  be  too  foft,  notwithftanding  their 
being  ripe,  to  be  threfhed  on  a  floor,  where  the  flail,  and 
the  threfher’s  feet,  would  bruife  and  break  them. 

When  a  careful  hufbandman  opens  and  fpreads  his 
fiieaves,  he  will  pick  out  of  .them  at  leaft  all  the  largeft 
and  moft  apparent  weeds,  before  he  begins  to  threfh.  As 
he  proceeds  in  his  work,  he  will,  from  time  to  time,  re¬ 
move  all  the  long  ftraw  from  the  corn  beaten  out  of  it,, 
which  laft  always  lies  underneath,  with  a  prong  or  fork  ; 
and  then  the  pieces  of  ftraw,  broken  ears,  &c.  with  a. 
wooden  rake.  He  will  then  fhovel  the  remaining  grain 
up  on  one  fide  of  the  floor,  and  repeat  this  till  he  has 
threfhed  out  enough  to  make  what  is  commonly  called  a. 
clearing. 

This  heap  is  then  paffed  through  a  wide  fieve,  which 
retains  only  the  bits  of  ftraw,  and  fuch  fragments  or  ends 
of  the  cars  as  have  efcaped  the  flail.  Thefe  frequently 
contain  very  good  corn  ;  though  the  farmer  feldom  grudges 
giving  them  to  his  poultry,  or  binding  them  up  with  ftraw 
intended  for  fodder.  A  few  of  them  inclofed  in  a  fmall 
trufs  bound  at  both  ends,  the  better  to  keep  them  in,  will 
entice  horfestoeat  heartily  of  this  ftraw,  which  affords 
them  good  nourifliment :  and  M.  Duhamel  judges  that 
they  would  alfo  be  excellent  and  profitable  winter-food  for 
fheep,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  grafs. 

A  great  deal  of  labour  may  "be  faved  in  the  ufing  of  this 
fieve,  by  fattening  a  loop  to  its  rim,  and  refting  it  thereby 
on  a  hook  fufpended  by  a  rope.  This  willfuftain  half  the 
weight  of  the  corn,  and  the  winnower  may  eafily  give  it 
the  neceffary  circular  motion.  But  a  yet  more  conve¬ 
nient  method,  is  to  place  a  fquare  fieve,  of  wire  is  beft, 
with  thin  boards  for  its  Tides,  upon  two  polifhed  rods  of 
iron,  to  throw  the  corn  up  into  it  with  a  fhovel,  and  to 
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pufli  it  backward  and  forward  upon  thefe  rods,  on  which 
it  moves  eafily,  and  will  fift  a  great  deal  of  corn  in  a 
fliort  time. 

For  feparating  the  chaff,  which  is  the  next  bufinefs,  the 
cafting-fhovel  is  much  more  expeditious  than  either  the 
wicker  fan,  or  the  common  winnow  with  fails.  When 
this  (hovel  is  ufed,  the  wind  muff  blow  through  the  barn, 
either  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  the  other,  or  in  at  a  win¬ 
dow,  and  out  at  the  oppofite  door.  The  winnower  then, 
placing  himfelf  under  the  wind,  and  clofe  to  the  heap  of 
corn  that  is  to  be  cleanfed,  takes  it  up,  one  fhovelful  after 
another,  and,  with  a  circular  motion,  throws  it  fcattered 
in  the  air,  againft  the  wind,  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  barn.  The  beff  grains,  which  are  the  heavieft,  go 
fartheft  ;  the  leffer  fall  fhort  of  them  ;  and  the  very  fmall, 
fhrivelled,  and  much  damaged,  with  the  feeds  of  cockle, 
darnel,  and  feveral  other  weeds,  fall  ftill  nearer  to  the  man 
who  throws  them  ;  while  the  lighter  feeds  of  other  weeds, 
with  the  bits  of  draw,  chaff,  duff,  &c.  are  blown  from 
all  the  reft,  by  the  wind.  From  time  to  time,  the  win¬ 
nower  quits  his  fhovel,  and  fweeps  away  the  fecond  fized 
corn,  which  would  be  too  much  intermixed  with  the 
fmalleft,  if  the  heap  was  left  alone,  and  fuftered  to  accu¬ 
mulate  till  the  end  of  the  winnowing  ;  and  when  the 
whole  is  done,  he  {hovels  up  the  fineft  grain.  The  leaft 
of  all,  which  borders  on  the  chaff,  See.  is  alfo  then  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  three  forts,  after  being  fifted  or  ^creened,  to 
cleanfe  them  from  any  remaining  duff,  are  laid  up  fepa- 
rately;  the  firff  for  fale,  the  next  for  domeftic  ufes,  and 
the  third,  if  the  farmer  can  afford  it,  chiefly  for  the  food 
of  poultry.  The  ftiort  ftraws  and  chaff  are  fifted  in  a 
pretty  fine  fieve,  to  clear  them  likewife  of  duff,  and  are 
frequently  given  to  oxen  and  cows. 

Mr.  Lille  obferves  that  the  feeds  cannot  be  feparated 
from  any  grain  by  the  common  fan,  but  that  it  may  be 
done  with  the  fereen  ;  of  which  he  therefore  advifes  the 
conftant  ufe  for  all  forts  of  corn  defigned  for  fowing. 

Though  wind  is,  in  all  cafes,  the  chief  agent  in  the 
cteanfing  of  feeds,  which  being  intrinfically  heavier  than 
their  coats  or  hulks,  are,  by  the  fame  force  applied  to 
both,  carried  to  different  diftances,  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  and  thereby  confequently  feparated  ;  yet  the  na¬ 
tural  action  of  this  affiftant  is  liable  to  many  inconve- 
nicncies :  it  blows  not  conftantly  ;  but  frequently  difap- 
points  the  winnower  in  his  time  of  greateft  need  :  when 
it  does  blow,  it  is  not  always  in  the  beff  direction  to  an- 
fvver  the  fituation  of  his  barn  ;  and  without  doors  it  is 
intirely  ufelefs  to  his  purpofe,  if  it  be  not  attended  with 
fair  weather.  JBefides,  when  its  force  can  be  applied  in 
the  beff  way,  it  is  even  then  not  equal  ;  but  generally  aCts 
bv  fudden  blafts,  which,  as  is  well  known,  diforders  the 
whole  work,  and  occafions  a  confiderable  wafte  of  feed. 

The  Dutch  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies  by  riling  a  ma¬ 
chine  (Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  i.)  which  creates  an  artificial 
wind,  uniform  and  fteady  in  its  aCtion,  and  always  ready 
at  command. 

The  fan,  (Fig.  2.)  which  is  the  aCIing  part  of  this  en¬ 
gine,  produces  a  wind  proportioned  to  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  turned  on  its  axis,  and  therefore  capable  of 
feveral  degrees  of  ftrength,  as  bell  fuits  the  purpofe  of  the 
winnower. 

This  fan  is  inclofed  in  a  large  cafe  or  box,  K  L,  and 
occupies  one  half  of  it ;  which  is  repreferted  feparately, 
and  in  a  different  view,  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  fufpended  freely 
on  its  axis,  and  turned  by  the  handle  A.  rlhe  other  halt 


of  the  box  is  empty,  and  receives  the  feed  as  it  falls  down 
from  the  hopper  B,  to  the  Hoping  floor  vifible  atC,  along 
which  it  Hides  out  at  I),  while  the  force  of  the  wind  which 
is  confined  within  this  winnow,  and  always  aCts  in  the 
fame  direction,  viz.  lengthways  of  the  machine  from  A 
to  E,  carries  the  chaff',  light  and  rotten  grains,  dirt,  Sec. 
out  at  E.  In  this  paffage,  the  wind  meets  the  feed  con¬ 
ftantly  falling  from  the  hopper,  and  impels  it  more  or  lefs 
towards  the  end  E,  according  to  its  weight.  Good  feed 
never  goes  quite  fo  far,  but  comes  down  within  the  box. 

The  hopper  here  is  ingenioufly  contrived  to  fave  labour. 
It  hangs  by  firings  upon  four  pegs,  and  moves  with  fuch 
eafe,  that  the  neceffary  motion  may  be  communicated  to  it 
by  the  fame  hand  that  moves  the  fan,  without  any  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  workman.  To  this  purpofe,  a  triangular 
boardy',  is  fixed  upon  the  handle  of  the  fan,  and  turns 
with  it.  The  angles  of  this  board,  in  their  rotation,  prefs 
againft  the  lower  end  of  a  little  lath,  incurvated  as 
in  the  figure,  which  moves  freely  upon  a  peg  at  g. 
This  end  accordingly  recedes  from  the  preffure  towards  H, 
and  confequently  the  upper  end  moves  the  contrary  way, 
towards  I,  and  by  a  firing  faftened  from  it  to  the  hopper, 
draws  this  laft  after  it,  out  of  its  natural  fituation.  When 
this  preffure  ends,  and  the  fides  of  the  little  triangle  are 
next  to  the  lath,  the  hopper  hangs  freely, .  returns  to  its 
former  place,  and  takes  the  lath  along  with  it,  till  the  next 
angle  of  the  little  triangle  begins  to  aCt ;  and  fo  alternately 
as  long  as  the  fan  moves.  As  the  hopper  is  thus  in  con¬ 
tinual  motion,  the  feed  {beds  down,  and  is  winnowed  as 
it  falls. 

The  next  care  is  to  cleanfe  the  corn  from  all  foreign  bo  - 
dies,  which  could  not  be  carried  off  by  the  wind,  fuch  as 
ftones,  bits  of  earth,  &c.  Thefe  are  feparated  by  run¬ 
ning  the  grain  through  a  fieve  wide  enough  to  let  it  pafs 
with  eafe,  while  bodies  of  a  larger  bulk  are  retained  :  and 
it  is  likewife  often  neceffary  afterwards  to  ufe  a  fine  fieve, 
which  lets  through  only  the  duff,  feeds  of  weeds,  and  other 
bodies  fmaller  than  the  corn. 

As  the  farmers  in  many  places  feed  their  cattle,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  their  {heep,  in  the  winter,  with  half-threffied 
ftraw  ;  and  as  new  ftraw  is  good  food  for  horfes,  which 
are  induced  to  eat  it  very  readily  when  it  ftill  contains  fome 
grain  ;  there  is,  in  this  refpedt,  an  advantage  inthrelhing 
the  corn  only  by  degrees  ;  befides,  that  the  grain  itfelf  is 
allowed  to  improve  in  its  quality  when  preferved  in  the  ear, 
fo  as  to  attain  the  moft  perfect  maturity,  to  fweat  out  its 
moifture,  and  to  acquire  a  degree  of  hardnefs  which  fits  it 
for  long  keeping.  About  three  months  after  it  has  been 
cut,  is  generally  reckoned  the  beft  time  for  threfhing  wheat 
that  is  intended  for  keeping  ;  and  accordingly  our  prudent 
hufbandmen  make  this  the  bufinefs  of  winter,  when  their 
prefence  is  leaft  wanted  in  the  field.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  feed  wheat  cannot  well  be  too  footi  cleared  from  the 
chaff,  as  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  experiments  have  proved  ; 
and  the  beft  way  of  doing  this,  is  by  ftriking  the  ears 
againft  a  beam.  By  this  method  the  huibandman  will  ob¬ 
tain  fine,  long,  unbruifed  ftraw,  fit  for  binding  up  his  next 
year’s  {heaves,  for  thatching,  and  for  various  other  ufct'ul 
purpofes.  Of  this  he  fhnuld  always  favc,  and  flack,  as 
much  as  he  can  fpare,  when  it  proves  long  and  good  ;  for 
wheat  ftraw  will  keep  perfectly  well  a  year  or  two  ;  and  if 
there  be  no  occafion  for  it  in  that  time,  it  will  make  litter 
and  dung  at  laft.  Barley  ftraw  is  likewife  v  ery  fcrviccuble 
for  thatching,  or  to  throw  over  (lacks  of  barley,  or  peas, 
till  they  can  be  thatched:  but  oat  ftraw  is  ol  no  great  u.e 
4  B  2  uniefs. 
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unlefs  it  be  to  cover  an  oat-rick,  peas  for  fatting  bogs,  or 
corn  for  fowls.  In  general,  an  empty  fpace  ihould  be 
left  in  the  barn,  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently  in  harveft 
time,  to  receive  the  litter,  and  foddering  draw,  that  is 
threfhed  out  before  cattle  come  to  fodder  ;  or  it  Ihould  be 
laid  under  fome  cover,  for  otherwife  it  will  rot. 

THRASHING-FLOOR,  the  floor  on  which  the  corn 
is  th rallied.  Sea  the  article  Barn. 

THRAVE,  a  fhock  of  corn  confiding  of  twenty-four 
ih  eaves. 

THREAF,  a  handful,  a  bundle,  a  pottle. 

THR.OATING,  the  action  of  mowing  beans  againd 
their  bending,  which  is  never  done  but  in  a  thin  crop. 

THROATWORT,  the  name  of  a  perennial  weed 
common  in  padure  grounds.  The  dalk  is  cornered  and 
undivided.  The.  flowers  grow  in  bunches  at  the  top  of 
the  dalk.  They  are  eredb,  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour, 
and  divided  in  the  middle  into  five  acute  fegments. 

TICHING,  fetting  up  turfs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they 
may  be  dried  by  the  fun,  and  fit  for  being  burnt  for  their 
afhes  upon  the  land. 

TIKE,  an  infedt  found  in  dogs,  fheep,  cows,  &c. 

TILLABLE,  arable,  fit  for  the  plough. 

TILLAGE,  the  a£t  or  practice  of  tilling,  or  cultivat¬ 
ing  land.  See  the  article  Ploughing. 

44  I  was  much  pleafed,  fays  a  correfpondent  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Mufeum  Rudicum,  with  an  account  which  I 
received  about  fix  weeks  ago,  of  a  peculiar  management  of 
tillage  at  Market- Weigh  ton,  in  the  ead-riding  of  York- 
fhire,  given  to  me  by  a  fenfible  man  of  veracity,  who 
was  born  and  bred  a  farmer  in  that  neighbourhood. 

44  The  inhabitants  of  Market-' Weighton  have  it  feems 
five  fields,  two  of  a  fandy  foil,  and  three  of  a  drong  clayey 
foil;  the  former,  as  will  eafily  be  conjedtured,  dedined  to 
rye,  and  the  others  to  wheat.  Their  fandy  lands  are  dif- 
pofed  to  four  fwathes  breadth  ;  and  finding  by  experience 
that  confiderable  parts  of  each  land,  towards  each  furrow, 
are  darved  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  dripping  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  lands,  they  have  for  many  years  altered 
their  former  method  :  and  only  ploughed  the  half  of  each 
land,  viz.  the  two  middle  fwathes :  fo  that  they  have  now 
excellent  rye  growing  on  the  higher  and  dryer  half  of  every 
land,  and  excellent  meadow  growing  on  the  lower  and 
wetter  half,  which  being  jud  two  fwathes,  is  mowed 
with  great  eafe  and  exadlnefs. 

44  It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  fome,  that  by  mak¬ 
ing  narrower  lands,  they  might  have  more  dryland,  and 
confequently  more  corn.  But  I  apprehend,  thefe  indudri- 
ous  hufbandmen  find  by  experience,  that  when  they  make 
their  lands  narrower,  and  confequently  with  lefs  defeent, 
the  water  dagnates  in  the  higher  parts,  and  confequently 
fpoils  their  whole  crop.  Nor  could  they,  I  fuppofe,  fow 
more  corn  on  their  lands,  in  their  prefent  difpofition,  with 
convenience,  as  their  prefent  method  allows  them  jud  one 
fwathe  on  each  fide. 

44  They  have  rye  and  meadow  in  one  of  their  two  fandy 
fields  every  other  year,  and  a  fallow  the  next  year.  The 
having  half  of  the  field  in  grafs,  affords  good  grafs  for 
their  fheep,  &c.  in  that  year  ;  and  allows  them  to  keep  a 
good  dock  thereon  ;  and  this  dock,  in  return,  manures 
the  ground  confiderably,  both  the  fallow  and  the  fwarth. 
One  of  their  wheat-fields  affords  them  plenty  of  worfe  or 
fpring  corn  ;  and  thus  they  are  fupplied  with  wheat,  rye, 
fpring  corn,  meadow,  and  fummer  grafs,  from  their  five 
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fields,  which  in  any  other  management  they  could  fcarcely 
be. 

44  It  is  obfervable  alfo,  that  by  this  management  they 
only  plough  as  much  as  four  fields,  and  confequently  can 
afford  one  fifth  more  ploughing  to  every  piece  of  ground 
in  tillage,  than  they  otherwife  could,  on  fuppofition  that 
their  fields  are  -all  of  the  fame  extent. 

44  Thefe  provident  people,  gentlemen,  have  another 
piece  of  management  well  worthy  the  attention  of  others. 
They  have  two  great  fairs  for  dieep  ;  one  in  fpring,  and 
the  other  in  autumn.  They  hold  the  former  of  thefe  fairs 
in  one  of  their  fallow  fields,  which  is  to  be  ploughed  up 
in  fpring.  The  concourfe  of  dieep,  horfes,  &c.  manures 
this  field  furprifingly,  and  then  they  turn  in  the  dung  be¬ 
fore  it  be  evaporated  or  baked.  Their  later  fair  is  held  on 
the  other  fallow  field,  which  is  foon  to  be  fown  with  hard 
corn.  And  here  they  receive  equal  benefit. 

44  Whether  they  have  their  fpring  fair  on  the  rye  or 
wheat  field,  I  know  not ;  but  I  apprehend  them  to  have 
it  on  the  former,  as  rye  is  fown  fooner  than  wheat ;  and 
the  time  of  fowing  might  be  too  late  for  their  autumnal  fair. 

“  Whoever  has  feen  the  ufelefs.  nadinefs  which  is  made 
by  fheep  at  fairs,  in  the  ftreets  of  great  towns,  will  think 
this  management  of  the  Market-Weightoners  highly  de- 
ferving  of  imitation  ;  efpecially  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  rains  bring  in  much  foil  with  the  dieep. 

44  I  would,  however,  venture  to  recommend  one  im¬ 
provement  to  thefe  fenfible  people,  viz.  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  plough  up  one  of  their  fandy  fields  in- 
tirely,  and  to  crofs-plough  it,  and  endeavour  to  mix  the 
foil  of  the  ridges  and  furrows  thoroughly  together,  and 
then  to  make  the  furrows  where  the  ridges  were,  &c.  and 
to  fow  down  the  outward  fwathes  of  each  land  with  feeds 
proper  to  the  foil.  The  advantages  hence  refulting,  are 
fo  obvious,  that  it  would  be  an  affront  to  their  under- 
dandings  to  infid  upon  them.”  Mufeum  Rujlicum ,  voL 
VI.  pag.  83. 

TILLER,  a  branch  or  dem  of  corn. 

To  Tiller,  to  fpread  or  (hoot  out. 

TILLS,  tares,  or  vetches. 

TILTH,  or  Tilt,  the  condition  of  the  earth  after 
ploughing,  &c. 

TIMOTHY-GRASS,  the  name  of  a  grafs  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  though  the 
feeds  of  it  were  carried  from  Virginia,  by  one  Mr.  Timo¬ 
thy  Hanfon,  to  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  now  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  from  this  circumdance  it 
received  the  name  it  now  bears. 

It  thrives  mod  in  low,  damp,  marfhy  gounds  ;  for  in 
fuch  foil  and  fituation  it  will  produce  a  fine  turf  in  three 
weeks  from  the  time  of  fqwing  the  feed.  It  is  very  luxu¬ 
riant,  grows  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  has  in  fome 
fort  the  appearance  of  wheat  or  rye,  having  a  broad  braue 
or  leaf. 

All  forts  of  cattle  are  very  fond  of  this  herb  whild  in  a 
green  growing  date  ;  and  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  fond  of  it,  when  dried 
and  made  into  hay :  but  when  it  is  ntended  tor  this  me, 
it  fhould  always  be  mown  when  ••  in  full  fap,  jud  be¬ 
fore  it  flowers,  for  if  it  is  left  longer  before  it  is  cut,  being 
fo  luxuriant  and  quick  a  grower,  it  becomes  harfli,  and  is 
much  dryer  and  more  chirky  food,  than  when  it  is  cut  in 
its  prime. 


44  Timothy 
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«  Timothy-grafs,  fays  an  experienced  farmer,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Templeman,  is  in  appearance  a  coarfe  grafs,  very 
little  promifing  to  be  a  pafture  agreeable  to  cattle.  Indeed, 
its  appearance  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced  many  againft  it,  that 
it  would  have  been  at  once  condemned  to  neglect,  had  it 
not  been  refcued  by  the  enterpnzing  difpofition  ot  Mr. 
llocque,  who  had  fown  a  confiderable  fpot  of  ground  wit  i 
the  feed  firlt  fent  from  America;  yet  the  fa«  is,  that, 
whilft  in  the  fap,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  hones  and  cat¬ 
tle  than  any  other  grafs  has  been  obferved  to  be.  llr. 
Rocque’s  horfe  bon  gave  him  a  convincing  proof  of  this  j 
for  having  got  loofe,  he  left  very  fine  luccrn,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  reached  the  Timothy-grafs,  inftead  ot  ranging 
about,  as  ufual  with  horfes,  he  eat  clean  before  him. 

“  Deer,  which  are  very  nice  in  their  food,  are  io  fond  ot 
it,  that,  as  I  am  well  afl'ured  by  gentlemen  from  North- 
America,  they  fow  Timothy-grafs  there  on  the  torts  ot 
their  corn  land  near  the  woods  ;  in  order  to  keep  the  deer 
from  eating  their  corn  ;  the  Timothy-grafs  being  much 

more  agreeable  to  them  than  even  corn.  . 

“  The  dry  hay  of  the  Timothy-grafs  is  exceedingly  a- 
greeahle  to  cattle,  as  appears  from  a  remarkable  lnitance 
mentioned  in  a  converfation  m  the  Society  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  arts,  &c.  A  worthy  hufbandman,  who 
had  himfelf  often  experienced  how  fond  his  cows  and 
horfes  were  of  it,  carried  a  friend  into  the  field,  that  he 
might  have  ocular  demonftration  of  it.  The  hufbandman 
took  a  tuft  of  dry  Timothy-hay  in  his  hand,  and  as  foon 
as  one  of  the  cows  faw  it,  (he  came  inftantly  to  feed  on  it, 
though  there  was  plenty  of  good  grafs  under  foot.  An¬ 
ther  cow  foon  followed  the  firft,  and  both  eat  greedily  of 
it :  but  each  of  them  refufed  to  eat  the  hay  of  common 
grafs,  which  happened  to  be  mixed  with  it.  So  fond  were 
the  horfes  and  cows  of  this  hay,  that  they  would  follow  a 
perfon  having  fome  of  it  in  his  hand,  as  readily  as  they 

would  one  who  carried  corn  for  them.  • 

«  A  very  great  advantage  attending  the  Timothy-grafs 
is,  that  it  thrives  well  in  fuch  wet  marfhy  land  as  wi 
fcarcely  yield  any  other  good  grafs ;  and  1}ere’  lts  n'JI?cr, 
ous  and  matted  roots  make  fo  ftrong  a  fward,  that  lane 
which  was  before  a  loofe  mire,  fhall  become  fo  firm  as  to 
hear  cattle  and  even  carriages  without  their  finking  into  it 
«  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  in  order  to  fow 
Timothv-grafs  feed  in  fuch  marfhy  land,  it  muft  be  drained, 
and  then  all  the  inequalities  common  m  fuch  land,  as  well 
as  the  ftrong  matted  roots  of  coarfe  grafs,  fhould  be  taken 
up  and  burnt.  The  land  being  then  ploughed  and  Ian 
frnooth,  the  allies  fhould  he  fpread  upon  it,  ana  the  feed 
may  be  fown  early  in  the  autumn  ;  or  rather,  the  plant 
fhould  be  raifed  in  a  nurfery,  and  fet  m  it  at  fix  or  eig 
inches  diftance,  every  way,  from  each  other,  ib^  graft 
will  alfo  thrive  well  on  a  clay  bottom,  where  water  is  ay 

to  ftagnate  in  rainy  feafons.  .  .  -  , 

U  The  Timothy-grafs  will  grow  to  the  height  of  three 

or  four  feet.  I  have  been  affured  by  a  gentleman. 
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that  he  has  feen  it  between  five  and  fix  feet  high  m  Virgi 
nia.  If  it  is  cut  down  before  the  feed  ripens,  it  will  foon 
fhoot  anew,  and  yield  a  good  fecond  crop.  The  fow 
meadow  grafs  grows  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  an 
will  ripen  its  feed  twice  in  a  feafon :  we  may  therefore  in¬ 
fer,  that  it  may  be  cut  for  hay  thrice  in  a  feafon.  It  is  not 
an  early  grafs  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  fhoot,  it  makes 
up  for  that  lofs  by  its  fpeedy  growth.  During  the  dioug 
of  laft  fummer,  the  fecond  crop  made  a  furpnzmgly  quick 
progrefs.  Its  not  being  an  early  grafs  is  perhaps  no  lots  ; 
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for  as  it  delights  in  rather  moift  meadows,  the  ground 
might  be  poached,  were  cattle  tempted  to  go  early  to  feed 

on  it.  _  . 

“  If  from  fome  imperfe&ion  in  the  foil,  the  plants  ot 

either  of  thefe  graffes  do  not  fill  the  ground  fufficiently, 
they  may  be  let  to  run  to  feed,  which  falling  in  the  vacant 
fpaces,  foon  fupply  the  want.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  ob¬ 
ferved  in  this  country,  thefe  felt-lown  plants  do  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  fizeof  the  parent  plants,  which  were  fet  at  due 
diftances  :  and  this  affords  good  reafon  to  think,  that  h 
the  feed  was  fown  in  broaft-caft,  and  the  plants  came  up. 
thick,  they  would  in  the  fame  manner  be  ftinted  in  their 
growth. 

“  The  fuccefsof  the  Timothy-grafs,  when  fown  alone, 
demon ftrates  the  utility  of  fowing  the  feeds  of  each  gra  s 
feparately,  in  order  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  compa¬ 
rative  values  :  for  though  this  grafs  is  a  native  of  England, 
being  a  fpecies  of  the  fox-tail,  it  has  hitherto  been  rather 
neglected  than  cultivated,  even  though  nature  has  pointed 
it  out  as  an  ufeful  plant  in  wet  meadows,  by  its  early  ver¬ 
dure  and  growth.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  piaciiCv 
of  raiding  graffes  feparately,  will  bring  other  no  lefs  va¬ 
luable  grades  to  light.” 

TINE,  a  tooth  or  fpike. ,  And  hence  the  common 
phrafe,  of  giving  two  or  three  tinings,  fignifies  to  draw 
the  harrows  twice  or  thrice  over  the  fame  fpot  of  ground., 
TIT,  a  fmall  horfe. 

TORE,  rowen,  or  winter-grafs. 

TO  VET,  or  Tofet ,  half  a  bufnel. 

TRAMEL,  an  inftrument  or  device,  made  fometimes 
of  leather,  but  more  ufually  of  ropes,  fitted  to  a  horfe  s. 
legs  to  regulate  his  motion,  and  teach  him  to  amble. 

Tramel  alfo  fignifies  an  iron  inftrument  hanging  in  the 
chimneys,  whereon  to  hang  pots  or  kettles  oyei  the  fiie. 

TRANSPLANTING,  the  aft  of  removing  trees  or 
plants  from  the  places  where  they  are  fowed,  or  railed, 
and  planting  them  in  others.  See  the  article  Luceknf., 
Planting,  &c. 

TR.EE,  the  firft  and  largeft  of  the  vegetable  kind,  con- 
fifting  of  a  fingle  trunk,  cut  of  which  fpring  forth  branches, 
and  leaves. 

Plantations  of  ufeful  trees  might  be  made  to  very  great 
advantage  in  many  places  in  every  country,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  greatly  enriched  by  it,  while  the  public  would  be  alfo 
benefited  by  it,  fince  it  would  raife  a  continual  fupply  ot 
timber  ufed  in  fhip-building,  and  oi)  other  public  as  well 
as  private  occafions. 

We  have,  in  many  places,  heaths,  and  other  barren 
and  uncultivated  lands,  of  very  great  extent ;  and  how 
great  an  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  public,  to  bring 
thefe  to  be  truly  valuable  ?  Many,  if  not  all  of  thefe. 
heaths,  would  be  found  on  trial  capable  of  producing 
trees  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  truly  the  remains  of  deftroy- 
ed  forefts  ;  and,  though  the  profits  to  be  reaped  from  the- 
planting  thefe  would  come  late,  yet  the  cxpence  of  doing 
it  would  be  very  trifling  in  comparifon  of  that,  profit,  and 

the  means  eafy.  .  . 

The  authors  who  have  given  rules  for  planting,  having 
employed  themfelves  only  about  fmall  fpots  of  ground, 
the  eftablifhing  orchards,  or  parks,  arc  by  no  means  to 
be  fuppofed  proper  guides  in  attempts  of  this  kind  ;  and 
Monfieur  de-  Ballon,  who  had  a  gieat  opinion  of  ti  c 
knowledge  of  our  Evelyn  and  Miller,  who  feem  to  fpcaL 
of  every  thing  from  their  own  experience,  found,  when 
he  fet  about  large  plantations,  that  their  opinions  and  rules 
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were  erroneous  ;  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  ex¬ 
periments  only  ;  which  he  varied  a  thoufand  ways  :  and, 
though,  many  of  them  proved  unfuccefsful,  yet  they  all 
gave  hints  towards  others,  by  which  the  attempt  might 
afterwards  be  brought  to  fucceed. 

This  fagacious  enquirer  into  the  operations  of  nature  in 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  having  fet  apart  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  land  for  the  trial,  and  procured  a  number  of 
young  trees,  fi rft  divided  the  whole  quantity  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  fquares,  and,  having  made  a  plan  of  it,  exa¬ 
mined  the  nature,  depth,  and  other  circumftances  of  the 
foil  in  each,  and  minuted  the  whole  down  on  a  proper 
part  of  the  plan  ;  that  himfelf  or  whoever  fucceeded  him 
might  judge,  from  the  different  growths  of  a  number  of 
*  trees  planted  in  the  fame  {fate  in  the  different  foils,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  every  circumftance 
in  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  ground,  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  ufeful  trees.  Different  numbers  of  labourers 
were  employed  about  different  fpots  of  this  ground,  and 
the  acorns  for  the  youifg  growth  planted  at  different  fea- 
fons  ;  but  the  refult  in  general  was,  that  what  fhould  feem 
the  beff  methods  fucceeded  the  worft ;  and  thofe  pieces 
wheie  many  labourers  were  employed,  and  the  acorns 
planted  before  winter,  were  much  thinner  of  young  oaks, 
than  thofe  where  the  leaft  labour  had  been  bellowed  upon 
the.  ground,  and  where  the  acorns  had  been  planted  in  the 
fpring  ;  but  thofe  places  which  fucceeded  bell  from  the 
fowing,  were  thofe  which  had  the  acorns  planted  in  holes 
made  by  a  pickax,  without  any  preceding  culture  of  the 
ground.  And  thofe  where  the  acorns  had  only  been  laid 
upon  the  earth,  under  the  grafs,  afforded  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  vigorous  young  trees,  though  the  greater  part  had 
been  carried  away  by  birds,  and  other  devouring  animals. 
1  hofe  fpots  of  ground  where  the  acorns  were  fet  fix  inches 
deep,  were  much  worfe  furnifhed  with  young  fhoots,  than 
thole  where  they  had  been  buried  but  at  an  inch  deep  ;  and 
in  fome  places  where  they  were  buried  at  a  foot  deep,  not 
one.  fhoot  appeared,  though  in  others  where  they  had  been 
buried  at  nine  inches  there  were  many. 

Thofe  acorns  which  had  been  fteeped  for  eight  or  nine 
days  in  wine  lees,  and  in  the  water  of  the  common  fewers, 
appeared  out  of  the  ground  much  earlier  than  thofe  which 
were  put  in  without  this  previous  management. 

L.ut  the  moll  fuccefsful  of  all  the  trials  was  that  of  plant- 
ing  in  the  fpring  fuch  acorns  as  had  been  fown  together  in 
anothei  place,  and  had  time  to  fhoot  there  ;  of  thefe  fcarce 
any  failed,  and  the  plantation  was  perfectly  flourifhing, 
though  the  growth  of  thefe  young  {hoots  was  not  fo  quick 
and  vigorous  as  thofe  of  the  acorns  which  had  remained, 

\v  hen  nifl  fown  ;  which  was  probably  owing  to  the  in¬ 
jury  the  tender  radicles  received  in  tranfplanting. 

^  fh us  fucceeded  the  experiments  by  fowing,  while,  of 
tao.^  made  by  planting  young  trees,  fuch  as  had  been 
m  ought  out  cl  woods,  and  places  under  covert,  fucceed¬ 
ed  much  worfe  than  thofe  which  had  grown  in  more  ex- 
pofed  places. 

ihe  young  trees  of  the  feveral  p>*is  cf  the  plantation 
kept  on  their  growth  in  the  manner  they  had  begun  to 
L  ect,  ihofe  ol  the  more  laboured  parts  continuing  more 
weak,  and  lowemhan  thofe  of  the  lefs  laboured. 

.  Ihus  were  a  number  of  neccfii  ry  experiments  carefully 
tried,  and  the  refult  of  the  whole  was,  that  to  make  a 
j^autatiop  of  oaks,  cn  a  foil  of  the  common  clayey  or 
loamy  kind,  the  moll  fuccefsful  method  is  this :  the  acorns 
mult  be  prefervcd  during  the  winter  in  the  earth  in  this 
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manner  :  let  there  be  made  a  bed  of  earth  fix  inches  deep, 
on  this  place  a  layer  of  acorns  two  inches  deep,  over  thefe 
lay  a  bed  ol  another  half  foot  of  earth,  over  that  another 
layer  of  acorns,  and  fo  on  fuccelhvely,  till  as  many  are 
employed  as  there  will  be  occafion  for  ;  the  whole  is  then 
to  be  covered  with  a  foot  depth  of  earth,  to  preferve  all 
from  the  froft.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  thefe  beds 
are  to  be  opened,  and  the  acorns  which  will  by  that  time 
have  Ihot  out,  and  are  then  in  reality  fo  many  young  oaks, 
are  to  be  planted  out  at  a  foot  dillance  each,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a  plantation  of  this  kind  need  not  be  feared.  This 
is  a  manner  of  planting  that  is  done  at  a  fmall  expence,  and 
even  that  might  be  in  a  great  meafure  fpared,  were  it  not 
for  the  birds  and  other  devouring  animals  ;  fince,  could 
the  acorns  be  defended  from  thefe,  they  might  be  only 
laid  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  under  the  grafs  in  autumn, 
and  they  would  infallibly  Ihewthemfelves  in  fo  many  young 
oaks  the  fucceeding  fpring. 

It  is  eafy  to  continue  the  carrying  the  acorns,  when 
taken  out  of  their  winter’s  bed,  to  the  place  where  they 
are  to  be  planted,  without  doing  them  much  injury  ;  and 
the  fmall  Hop  the  tranfplanting  puts  to  their  growth,  is  in 
reality  rather  an  advantage  than  an  injury  ;  fince  it  only 
retards  the  young  {hoots  for  about  three  weeks,  or  lefs  than 
that :  and  by  that  means  fecures  them  from  the  few  cold 
mornings  that  may  be  expected  about  the  time  of  their 
natural  appearance. 

rilEf  OIL,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
has  a  tubulous  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf :  it  is 
of  the  butterfly  kind,  drying  in  the  empalement.  The 
flandard  is  reflexed,  the  wings  are  fhorter  than  the  ftand- 
ard,  and  the  keel  is  fhorter  than  the  wings :  it  has  ten 
ftamina,  nine  are  joined,  and  one  is  feparate,  terminated 
by  Angle  fummits,  and  an  almoll  oval  germen  fupporting 
an  awl-fhaped  flyle,  crowned  by  a  Angle  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  fliort  pod  with  one  valve, 
containing  a  few  roundifh  feeds. 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  twelve  different  fpecies  of  tre¬ 
foil,  the  ffrft  of  which  is  well  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  red  clover  ;  and  the  manner  of  cultivating 
this  plant  has  been  already  deferibed  under  the  article 
Clover. 

The  fecond  fort,  namely,  the  white  Dutch  clover, 
grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the  paftures  in  England,  and 
is  generally  known  among  the  country  people  by  the  name 
of  white  honey  fuckle. 

This  is  an  abiding  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  fend  out  roots  from  every  joint,  fo  that  it 
thickens  and  makes  the  ciofeft  fward  of  any  of  the  fown 
grades  ;  and  it  is  the  fweetell  feed  for  all  forts  of  cattle  yet 
known  :  therefore  when  land  is  defigned  to  be  laid  down 
for  paflure,  with  intent  to  continue  fo,  it  fhould  be  fown 
with  the  feeds  of  this  plant.  The  ufual  allowance  of  this 
feed  is  eight  pounds  to  one  acre  of  land  ;  but  this  Ihould 
never  be  fown  with  corn,  for  if  there  is  a  crop  of  corn, 
the  grafs  will  be  fo  weak  under  it,  as  to  be  fcarce  worth 
{landing ;  but  fuch  is  the  covetoufnefs  of  moll  farmers, 
that  they  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  their  old  cuflom 
of  laying  down  their  grounds  with  a  crop  of  corn,  though 
they  lofe  twice  the  value  of  their  corn  by  the  poornefs  of 
the  grafs,  which  will  never  come  to  a  good  fward,  and 
one  whole  feafon  is  alfo  loft  ;  for  if  this  feed  is  fown  in  the 
fpring  without  corn,  there  will  be  a  crop  of  hay  to  mow 
by  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  July,  and  a  much  better 
after-feed  lor  cattle  the  following  autumn  and  winter,  than 

the 
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fhe  grafs  which  is  fown  with  corn  will  produce  the  fecond 
year.  The  feed  of  this  fort  may  alfo  be  fown  in  autumn, 
and  this  autumnal  fowing,  if  the  feeds  grow  kindly,  will 
afford  a  good  early  crop  of  hay  the  following  fpring  ;  and 
if,  after  the  hay  is  taken  off  the  land,  the  ground  be  well 
rolled,  it  will  caufe  the  clover  to  mat  clofe  upon  the  ground, 
and  become  a  thick  fward. 

The  feeds  of  this  white  Dutch  clover  is  annually  im¬ 
ported  from  Flanders,  by  way  of  Holland,  whence  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Dutch  clover;  not  that  it  is  more  a 
native'of  that  country  than  of  this,  for  it  is  very  common 
in  moifl  paflures,  in  every  county  in  England :  but  the 
feeds  were  never  colle£led  for  fowing  in  this  country  till 
of  late  years  ;  nor  are  there  many  perfons  here,  even  now, 
who  fave  this  feed,  though  it  may  be  done  if  the  fame 
method,  as  is  pra£tifed  for  the  red  clover,  be  taken  with 
this  fort;  it  fhould  therefore  be  recommended  to  every 
farmer,  who  is  defirous  of  improving  his  land,  to  fow  care¬ 
fully  an  acre  or  two  of  this  white  clover  for  feed,  which 
will  fave  him  the  expence  of  buying  for  fome  years,  when 
the  price  is  great;  and  there  will  be  a  fure  market  for  any 
quantity  he  may  have  to  fpare. 

The  third  fort,  namely  hop-clover,  called  by  fome  yel¬ 
low  meadow  trefoil,  grows  naturally  among  the  grafs  in 
the  upland  paflures  of  this  country ;  but  the  feeds  are  fre¬ 
quently  fold  in  the  fliops,  and  are  by  many  mixed 
with  the  other  forts  of  clover  and  grafs-feeds,  for  laying 
down  ground  to  paflure.  This  plant  grows  with  upright 
branching  flalks  about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  trifo¬ 
liate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  oblong  and  heart-fhaped, 
but  reverfed,  the  narrow  point  joining  the  foot  flalks. 
The  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  grow  from  the  wings  of 
the  flalk,  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  collected  into  oval  im¬ 
bricated  heads,  having  naked  impalements  lying  over  each 
other  like  feales,  fomewhat  like  the  flowers  of  hops,  from 
whence  the  plant  had  the  name  of  hop-clover.  But  there 
are  two  forts  of  this  clover,  which  grow  naturally  in 
England.  The  other  is  a  much  fmaller  plant  than  this, 
and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  none-fuch,  or  yellow 
hop-trefoil. 

The  hop-clover  is  flrongly  recommended  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  eircumflances.  I.  It  not  only  grows,  but  flourifhes 
on  the  moll  barren  fands,  and  therefore  muft  be  a  very 
proper  grafs  to  cultivate  on  fuch  unfertile  foils,  where  any 
other  grafs  that  is  worth  notice  will  not  grow  at  all. 
%.  It  is  not  apt  to  fwell  cattle,  as  the  red-clover  does. 
3.  In  good  ground  it  will  continue  long,  and  bear  a  very 
good  feed  or  crop,  as  Mr.  Tull,  though  prejudiced  againfl 
clovers,  confeffes  ;  and,  by  its  flourifhing  both  on  fands 
and  clay,  which  have  not  been  ploughed  for  many  years, 
it  feems  likely  to  continue  long  in  any  foil. 

The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  chalky  lands  in  many 
parts  of  England  ;  and  in  fome  countries  the  feed  is  fown 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  red  clover,  efpecial- 
ly  on  chalky  ground,  where  it  will  thrive,  and  produce 
a  better  crop  than  clover.  The  flalks  of  this  are  hairy, 
and  grow  ere£l  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or  more,  garnifh- 
ed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  foot-flalks, 
whofe  lobes  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  red -clover,  and 
have  no  marks  of  white ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green 
colour,  and  are  covered  with  foft  hairs.  I  he  flowers 
grow  in  oval  fpikes  at  the  end  of  ihe  branches  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  copper  colour  ;  their  petals  are  long  and  tubu- 
lous,  but  the  brim  is  divided  into  two  lips,  as  the  other 
forts. 
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This  is  known  by  the  title  of  trefoil,  in  the  places 
where  it  is  cultivated ;  but  the  feedfmen  fell  the  hop-clo¬ 
ver  by  that  name,  fo  they  make  no  diflin£fcion  between 
this,  the  hop-clover,  and  none-fuch  ;  therefore,  by  which 
of  thefe  three  titles  the  feeds  are  bought,  they  prove  the 
fame. 

This  fort  of  trefoil  is  much  cultivated  in  that  part  of 
Eflex  which  borders  on  Cambridgefhire. 

The  fixth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this 
has  upright  (talks  near  two  feet  high,  which  are  hairy, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  having  roundifh  lobes, 
which  are  fawed  at  their  points.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  top  of  the  flalk  in  long,  obtufe,  hairy  fpikes,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  during  their 
continuance.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  fo  is  not  proper  for 
fow'ing  as  fodder. 

The  feventh  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy  ;  it  rifes  with  a. 
(trong  fmooth  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  near  a  quarter  broad,  (landing  upon  long  foot- 
flalks,  which  are  embraced  by  flipulae  or  (heaths  their 
whole  length.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the 
flalks  in  very  long  fpikes  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  eighth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;; 
this  rifes  writh  a  (lender  ftiff  flalk  near  two  feet  high,  gar- 
n iflied  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  very  narrow 
and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks  in  oblong  conical  fpikes  ;  the  indentures  of  their 
empalements  end  in  long  briflly  hairs,  which  are  almofb 
equal  in  length  ;  the  fpikes  are  hairy,,  and  the  flowers  of  a 
pale  red  colour. 

The  ninth  fort  is  the  common  hare’s  foot  trefoil,  which 
grows  naturally  upon  dry  gravelly  land  in  mofl  parts  of 
England,  and  is  a  fure  indication  of  the  flerility  of  the 
foil,  for  it  is  rarely  feen  upon  good  ground.  This  plant 
isfeldom  eat  by  cattle,  fo  is  unfit  for  paflure,  and  is  only 
mentioned  here  becaufeit  isfometimes  ufed  in  medicine  ; 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  root  decays  foon  after  it  has. 
perfected  feeds.. 

The  tenth  fort  grows  naturally  on  arable  land  in  many 
parts  of  England  ;  this  has  trailing  flalks,  which  put  out 
roots  at  their  joints.  The  leaves  (land  upon  long  flender 
foot-flalks  ;  the  lobes  are  roundifh,  ami  fawed  on  their 
edges;  the  flowers  are  collected  in  roundifh  heads,  (land¬ 
ing  upon  (lender  foot-flalks,  which  rife  from  the  wings 
of  the  flalks  ;  thefe  have  bladdery  empalements,.  which 
terminate  in  two  teeth.  When  thefe  lie  on  the  ground, 
their  globular  heads,  having  a  little  blufh  of  red  on  their 
upper  fide  toward  the  fun,  and  the  other  part  being  white, 
have  a  great  refemblance  of  ftrawberries,  and  from  thence 
it  was  called  flrawberry  trefoil. 

Thefe  forts  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  va¬ 
riety  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
fown  on  an  open  bed  of  ground,  either  in  autumn  or 
fpring. 

The  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn,  will  grow  much 
larger,  and  flower  earlier  in  the  fuminer  than  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  fo  from  thofe  good  feeds  may  be 
always  obtained,  whereas  the  others  fometimes  mifearry. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  care  than 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where,  they 
are  too  clofe. 

Tlfo, 
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The  eleventh  fort  is  the  common  melilot,  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  has  been  already  defcribed  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Melilot,  which  fee. 

The  twelfth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  and  Au- 
ftria,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  England  as  a  medi¬ 
cinal  plant,  though  at  prefent  it  is  rarely  ufed  ;  it  is  annual. 
The  ftalks  are  large,  hollow,  and  channelled  ;  they  rife 
about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  oval,  and  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  Ehe  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  oblong  fpikes,  which  Hand  upon  very  long  foot- 
ftalks,  fpringing  from  the  wings  of  the  (talk  at  every  joint ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  melilot ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  iuc- 
ceedcd  by  fmall  yellow  feeds,  of  a  kidney  fhape,  two  or 
three  being  included  in  each  fhort  pod.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  very  ftrong  fcent  like  that  of  fenugreek,  and  perifhes 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  Miller  $  Gard.  Ditt. 

TRENCH,  a  furrow  cut  in  the  earth  for  draining  land. 
See  the  articles  Bog  and  Draining. 

TRENDLE,  any  thing  that  turns  round. 

To  TREF ALLOW,  to  plough  land  the  third  time  be¬ 
fore  fowing. 

TROUGH,  a  long  veflel  for  holding  water,  &c. 

TRUG,  or  Trugg,  a  hod  for  mortar. 

TRUNDLE,  a  fort  of  carriage  with  low  wheels,  for 
Carrying  heavy  and  cumberfome  loads. 

TRUNK,  the  Item  or  body  of  a  tree ;  or  the  part  between 
the  ground  and  the  place  where  it  divides  into  branches. 

TRUSS,  a  bundle  of  bay,  ftraw,  &c. 

A  trufs  of  hay  muft  contain  fifty-fix  pounds,  or  half  a 
hundred  weight ;  thirty-fix  truffles  make  a  load.  In  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  a  trufs  of  new  hay  mull  weigh  fixty 
pounds. 

TUMBREL,  a  dung-cart. 

TUMOUR,  a  preternatural  fwelling  or  eminence  ri¬ 
fling  in  any  part  of  a  horfe,  and  arifes  either  from  external 
injuries,  or  internal  caufes. 

Swellings  caufed  by  external  accidents,  as  blows  and 
bruifes,  fhould  at  firfl  be  treated  with  reftringents  ;  thus, 
let  the  part  be  bathed  frequently  with  hot  vinegar  or  ver¬ 
juice,  and,  where  it  will  admit  of  bandage,  let  a  flan¬ 
nel  wetted  with  the  fame  be  rowledon:  if  by  this  method 
the  fwelling  does  not  fubfide,  apply,  efpecially  on  the  legs, 
a  poultice  with  red  wine  lees,  ftrong  beer  grounds,  and 
oatmeal,  or  with  vinegar,  oil,  and  oatmeal ;  either  of 
thefe  may  be  continued  twice  a  day,  after  bathing,  till  the 
fwelling  abates;  when,  in  order  to  difperfe  it  intirely,  the 
vinegar  fhould  be  changed  for  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine, 
to  four  ounces  of  which,  may  be  added  one'  of  fpirit  of  fal 
armoniac  ;  or  it  may  be  bathed  with  a  mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  crude  fal  armoniac  boiled  in  a  quart  of  chamber- 
lye,  twice  a  day,  and  rags  dipped  in  the  fame  may  be 
rowled  on. 

Fomentation  made  by  boiling  wormwood,  bay-leaves, 
and  rofemary,  and  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  fpirits,  are 
often  of  great  fervice  to  thin  the  juices,  and  fit  them  for 
tranfpiration  ;  efpecially  if  the  injury  has  affected  the 
joints. 

But  in  bruifes,  where  the  extravafated  blood  will  not 
by  thefe  means  be  difperfed,  the  fhorteft  way  is  to  open 
the  fkin,  and  let  out  the  grumes. 

Critical  tumours,  or  fwellings  which  terminate  fevers, 
fhould  by  no  means  be  difperfed  ;  except  when  they  fall 
on  the  paftern  or  coffin  joint,  fo  as  to  endanger  them  ;  in 


this  cafe  the  difeutient  fomentation  fhould  be  applied  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  a  cloth  or  flannel  frequently  wrung 
out  of  the  fame  fhould  be  bound  on,  in  order  to  keep  the 
joint  continually  breathing. 

But  if  the  fwelling  fixes  under  the  jaws,  behind  the 
ears,  on  the  poll,  withers,  or  in  the  groins  and  fheath, 
&c.  it  fhould  be  encouraged  and  forwarded  by  ripening 
poultices,  wherever  they  can  be  applied  ;  oatmeal  boiled 
foft  in  milk,  to  which  a  proper  quantity  of  oil  and  lard  is 
added,  may  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  or  the  poultice  recom¬ 
mended  in  treating  of  the  ftrangles  :  thefe  muft  be  applied 
twice  a  day,  till  the  matter  is  perceived  to  fluctuate  under 
the  fingers,  when  it  ought  to  be  let  out ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe,  let  the  tumour  be  opened  with  a  knife  or  ftrong 
launcet,  the  whole  length  of  the  fwelling,  if  it  can  be 
done  fafely,  for  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  a  kind 
healing,  as  the  matter’s  having  a  free  difeharge,  and  the 
opening  being  big  enough  to  drefs  to  the  bottom. 

Pledgits  of  tow  fpread  with  black  or  yellow  bafilicon 
(or  the  wound  ointment)  and  dipped  in  the  fame,  melted 
down  with  a  fifth  part  of  oil  of  turpentine,  fhould  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bottom  of  the  fore,  and  filled  up  lightly  with 
the  fame,  without  cramming ;  it  may  be  thus  dreffed  once 
or  twice  a  day,  if  the  difeharge  is  great,  till  a  proper  digef- 
tion  is  procured,  when  it  fhould  be  changed  for  pledgits 
fpread  with  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  applied  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Should  the  fore  not  digeft  kindly,  but  run  a  thin  water 
and  look  pale,  foment  as  often  as  you  drefs,  with  the 
above  fomentation  ;  and  apply  over  your  dreffing  the 
ftrong  beer  poultice,  and  continue  this  method  till  the 
matter  grows  thick,  and  the  fore  florid. 

The  following  ointments  will  generally  anfwer  your 
expeditions  in  all  common  cafes,  and  may  be  prepared 
without,  as  well  as  with,  the  verdigreafe. 

Take  Venice  turpentine  and  bees  wax,  of  each  a 
pound  ;  oil  of  olives  one  pound  and  a  half ;  yellow 
rofin  twelve  ounces :  when  melted  together,  two 
or  three  ounces  of  verdigreafe  finely  powdered  may 
be  ftirred  in,  and  kept  fo  till  cold,  to  prevent  its 
fubfiding. 

Take  of  yellow  bafilicon,  or  the  above  ointment 
without  verdigreafe,  four  ounces  ;  and  red  preci¬ 
pitate  finely  powdered  half  an  ounce  ;  mix  them 
together  cold,  with  a  knife  or  fpatula. 

This  laft  applied  early,  will  prevent  a  fungus,  or  proud 
flefh,  from  fhooting  out ;  for  if  you  drefs  too  long  with 
the  above  digeftive,  the  fungus  will  rife  faft,  and  give 
fome  trouble  to  fupprefs  it ;  when  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
wafln  the  fore  as  often  as  you  drefs,  with  a  folution  of 
blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  to  fprinkle  it  with  burnt  allurn 
and  precipitate.  If  thefe  fhould  not  be  powerful  enough, 
touch  with  a  cauftic,  or  wafh  with  the  fubiimate  water, 

'  made  by  diflolving  half  an  ounce  of  corrofive  fubiimate  in 
a  pint  of  lime-water. 

But  this  trouble  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  prevented, 
if  the  fore  is  on  a  part  where  bandage  can  be  applied  with 
compreffles  of  linen  cloth  :  for  even  when  thefe  excref- 
cences  regerminate,  as  it  were,  under  the  knife,  and  fpring 
up  in  fpite  of  the  cauftics  abiSve-mentioned,  they  are  to  be 
fubdued  by  moderate  compreflicn  made  on  the  lprouting 
fibres,  by  thefe  means. 
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Authors  on  farriery  have  in  general  given  very  proper 
receipts  to  anfwer  every  intention  of  this  kind  by  medi¬ 
cines  ;  but  as  they  have  not,  I  think,  laid  down  fufhcient 
rules  for  their  application  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are  moft 
wanted,  I  hope  the  following  general  directions  will  not 
be  unacceptable ;  as  the  difficulty  in  healing  fome  kinds  of 
fores  arifes  frequently  from  the  unfkilful  manner  of  dref- 
fing  them. 

it  may  be  neceflary  then  to  obferve  here  once  for  all, 
that  the  cures  of  moft  fores  are  effected  by  the  fimplefl  me¬ 
thods,  and  that  it  is  often  of  much  more  confequence  to 
know  how  to  drefsa  fore,  than  what  to  drefs  it  with  ;  and 
in  this  confifts  indeed  the  chief  art  of  this  branch  of 
furgery  ;  for  the  moft  eminent  in  that  profeflion  have  long 
fince  difcovered,  that  variety  of  ointments  and  falves  are 
unneceflary  in  the  cure  of  moft  wounds  and  fores,  and  they 
have  accordingly  difcarded  the  greateft  part,  formerly  in 
repute  for  that  purpofe  ;  repeated  obfervations  having 
taught  them,  that  after  the  digeftion,  nature  is  generally 
difpofed  to  heal  up  the  wound  faft  enough  herfelf,  and  that 
the  furgeon’s  chief  care  is  to  prevent  a  luxuriancy,  com¬ 
monly  called  proud  flefti ;  which  all  ointments  wherein 
lard  or  oil  enters,  are  but  too  prone  to  encourage,  as  they 
keep  the  fibres  too  lax  and  fupple ;  and  which  dry  lint  alone, 
early  applied,  as  eafily  prevents,  by  its  abforbing  quality, 
and  light  compreffion  on  the  fprouting  fibres. 

Thus  if  a  hollow  wound  or  fore  is  crammed  with  tents, 
or  the  dreflings  are  applied  too  hard,  the  tender  fhoots  of 
flefli  from  the  bottom  are  prevented  pufhing  up  ;  and  the 
fides  of  the  fore  in  time  from  this  diftention  may  grow  hor- 
ney,  and  turn  fiftulous ;  nor  has  the  matter  by  this  method 
a  free  difcharge. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  fores  of  any  depth  are  dreffed 
fuperficially,  the  external  parts  being  more  difpofed  to  heal 
and  come  together  than  the  internal,  they  will  fall  into 
contaCt,  or  heal  too  foon ;  and  the  fore  not  filling  up  pro¬ 
perly  from  the  bottom,  will  break  out  afrefh. 

Hence  we  may  juftly  conceive  how  little  ftrefs  is  to  be 
laid  on  famous  ointments,  or  family  falves,  unfkilfully  ap¬ 
plied  ;  for  unlefs  this  due  medium  is  oblerved,  or  obtained 
in  the  drefling,  no  hollow  fore  can  heal  up  properly. 

I  thought  it  neceflary  to  be  a  little  explicit  on  this  head, 
as  gentlemen  fo  frequently  complain  of  being  difappointed 
in  their  cures,  notwithftanding  the  excellency  oi  their 
ointment,  or  balfam  ;  and  to  convince  them  that  lefs  con¬ 
fidence  ftiould  be  put  in  thefe  favourite  medicines  than  is 
generally  imagined ;  for  where  the  habit  is  found,  and  the 
blood  and  juices  in  good  condition,  there  are  few  fimple 
dreflings  that  will  not  fucceed ;  and  when  otherwife,  the 
moft  pompous  will  not  avail,  till  thefe  are  rectified  by  pro¬ 
per  internal  medicines. 

As  foon  then  as  a  good  digeftion  is  procured  (which  is 
known  by  the  thicknefs  and  whitenefs  of  the  matter  dit- 
charged,  and  the  florid  red  colour  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fore)  let  the  dreflings  be  changed  for  the  precipitate  medi¬ 
cine  ;  or  the  fore  may  be  filled  up  with  dry  lint  alone,  or 
dipped  in  lime-water  with  a  little  honey  and  tinClure  of 
myrrh,  or  brandy:  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  latter  to  one 
of  the  former  ;  a  pledgit  of  lint  dipped  in  this  mixture 
ftiould  alfo  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  fore,  which 
fhould  be  filled  up  with  others  to  the  furface  or  edges,  but 
not  crammed  in  too  hard,  as  before  oblerved,  nor  yet  ap¬ 
plied  too  loofely. 

By  this  method,  the  fore  would  incarn,  or  heal  up  pro¬ 
perly,  and  loft  fpungy  flefti  would  be  prevented,  or  iup- 
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prefled  in  time  ;  whereas  when  ointments  or  falves  are  too 
long  continued,  a  fungus  or  proud  flefh,  is  thereby  fo  en¬ 
couraged  in  its  growth,  that  it  requires  fome  time  to  de- 
ftroy  and  eat  it  down  again  :  a  proper  compreisof  cloth, 
and  a  linen  roller  is  abfolutely  neceflary  both  for  this  pur- 
pole,  and  to  fecure  on  the  dreflings,  wherever  they  can 
conveniently  be  applied.  Bartlet  s  Farriery ,  page  23b* 

TUPP,  a  ram. 

TUPPING-TIME,  ramming  time. 

TURF,  a  blackifh,  fulphureous  earth,  ufed  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  as  fewei. 

In  Flanders,  their  turf  is  dry  or  pared  from  off  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  cut  in  form  of  bricks.  I  he  fedge, 
or  fpecies  of  grafs  growing  very  thick  on  the  turf  earth, 
contributes  greatly,  when  dry,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

fire.  . 

The  Dutch  take  their  turf  from  the  bottom  of  the  dykes 
or  canals  which  run  acrofs  moft  of  their  lands;  by  which 
means  they  not  only  fupply  the  defeCt  of  wood,  which  is 
very  great  in  moft  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  aho  keep 
their  dykes  clear  and  navigable :  this  turf  earth  is  very 
black.  As  they  take  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  dykes, 
they  fpread  it  about  the  edges  of  fuch  a  thicknefs,  as  that 
it  may  be  reduced  to  three  inches  when  moderately  dried. 
In  this  condition  they  cut  it  into  pieces  of  turfs  feven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  three  broad,  and,  to  complete  the 
drying,  lay  them  up  in  heaps,  and  at  laft  in  flacks. 

In  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  &c.  turf  is  dug 
out  of  foft,  moift,  rotten  earth,  called  peatmofs.  They 
dig  horizontally  from  the  furface,  to  the  depth  of  about 
four  feet,  with  a  fpade,  which  at  once  fafhions  and  takes 
them  out  in  parallelopipeds  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
three  fquare ;  which  are  fpread  on  the  ground  to  drain  as 
faft  as  dug;  and  then  fet  up  an  end  three  or  four  againft 
each  other,  for  the  wind  to  blow  through  them ;  and  at 
laft  they  are  flacked  or  houfed.  The  pits  or  dykes  in  a  few 
years  fill  up  again,  and  afford  a  frefh  crop. 

TURF-ASHES.  See  the  article  Ashes. 

TURF-BOGS.  See  Boo,  Moor,  and  Mooss. 

TURFING-SPADE,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  under-cut 
the  turf,  after  it  is  marked  out  with  the  plough.  # 

TURKEY,  the  name  of  a  well  known  fowl,  reared  in 

many  parts  of  England. 

«  Moft  of  our  houfewives,  fays  a  Swedifh  author  on 
hufbandry,  have  long  defpaired  of  fuccefs  in  rearing  tur- 
kevs,  and  complained  that  the  profit  rarely  indemnifies 
them  for  tK  ir  trouble  and  lofs  of  time:  whereas,  con¬ 
tinues  he,  little  more  is  to  be  done  than  to  plunge  the 
chick  into  aveffel  of  cold  water,  the  very  hour,  01  n  that 
cannot  be,  the  day  it  is  hatched,  forcing  it  to  fwallow 
one  whole  pepper-corn,  and  then  reftoring  it  to  its  mo¬ 
ther.  From  that  time  it  will  become  hardy,  and  fear  the 
cold  no  more  than  a  hen’s  chick.  After  which  it  muftbe 
remembered  that  thefe  ufeful  creatures  are  lubject  lO  one 
particular  malady  whilft  they  are  young,  which  canieo 
them  off  in  a  few  days.  When  they  begin  to  droop,  exa¬ 
mine  carefully  the  leathers  on  their  rump,  and  you  will 
find  two  or  three,  whofe  quill  part  is  filled  with  blood. 
Upon  drawing  thefe  the  chick  recovers,  and  after  that  re¬ 
quires  no  other  care  than  what  is  commonly  bellowed  on 
poultry  that  range  the  court-yard. 

“  Thefe  articles  are  too  true  to  be  denied  ;  and  m  proof 
of  the  fuccefs,  three  parilhes  in  Sweden  have,  for  many 
years,  gained  feveral  hundred  pounds  by  rearing  anti  fed- 
i„g  turkeys.”  Rinel  Otvmmy,  {age  7  39.  ^ 
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TURNEP,  or  Turnip ,  an  efculent  plant,  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies  enumerated  by  Miller.  The  firft 
is  the  turnip  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  fields,  of 
which  there  are  the  following  varieties,  viz.  the  round 
red  or  purple  topped  turnip,  the, green  topped  turnip,  the 
yellow  turnip,  the  black  rooted  turnip,  and  the  early 
Dutch  turnip.  The  lad  fort  is  commonly  fown  early  in 
the  fpring,  to  fupply  the  markets  in  May  and  June,  but  is 
never  cultivated  for  a  general  crop.  The  red  rooted  tur¬ 
nip  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  England  than  at  pre- 
fent ;  for  fince  the  large  green  topped  turnip  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  all  the  {killful  farmers  prefer  it  to  the  other  forts  ; 
the  roots  of  the  green  will  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  con¬ 
tinue  good  much  longer  than  the  other  forts.  The  next  to 
this  is  the  red  or  purple  topped  turnip,  which  will  alfo 
grow  large,  and  is  extremely  good  for  fome  time  ;  but  the 
roots  of  this  will  become  dringy  much  fooner  than  thofe  of 
the  green  topped.  The  long  rooted  turnip,  the  yellow 
turnip,  and  the  blackifh  rooted  turnip,  are  now  rarely 
cultivated  in  England,  neither  of  them  being  fo  good  for 
the  table  or  for  feed,  as  the  red  and  green  topped  turnip, 
though  there  are  fome  few  perfons  who  fow  them  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

The  French  turnip  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England, 
but  in  France  and  Holland  they  are  in  great  edeem,  efpe- 
cially  for  foups  ;  their  roots  being,  final!,  are  boiled  whole 
in  the  foup,  and  fo  ferved  up  to  the  table  ;  thefe  mud  be 
ufed  while  they  are  young,  otherwife  they  will  beconie 
rank  and  dringy. 

Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties,  which  have  ac¬ 
cidentally  been  obtained  from  feeds,  therefore  I  have  not 
enumerated  them  as  didinD  fpecies  ;  but  yet  I  am  certain 
they  are  condant,  where  care  is  taken  in  the  faving  of 
their  feeds  not  to  fuffer  any  mixture  to  dand  for  feeds  :  I 
have  fown  of  three  or  four  forts  feveral  years,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  found  them  retain  their  differences;  however,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  if  fome  of  thefe  were  not  by  culture 
fird  obtained  from  feeds  of  the  common  white  turnip. 
The  yellow  turnip  feems  mod  unlikely  to  have  been  an 
accidental  variety,  for  I  have  never  known  this  alter,  and 
the  roots  are  yellow  within,  whereas  all  the  other  have 
white  fled),  notwithdanding  their  outfides  are  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  colours. 

The  long  rooted  turnip  is,  I  think,  a  didindh  fpecies, 
the  form  of  the  root,  and  its  manner  of  growth  being  to¬ 
tally  different  from  the  other  forts.  I  have  feen  thefe  roots 
as  long  as  thole  of  the  parfnip,  and  nearly  of  the,  fame  fhape ; 
thefe  run  deep  into  the  ground,  fo  are  unfit  for  feeding 
of  cattle  ;  and  unlefs  they  are  ufed  very  young,  become 
drong,  fo  not  proper  for  the  table,  which  has  occafioned 
their  being  rejected  of  late  years. 

The  green  topped  turnip  grows  above  ground  more 
than  any  of  the  other,  which  renders  it  preferable  for  feed¬ 
ing  of  cattle  ;  and  being  the  fofted  and  fweeted  root  when 
grown  large  oi  any  of  the  kinds,  is  mod  edeemed  for  the 
table  ;  but  in  very  fevere  winters  they  are  in  greater  dan¬ 
ger  oi  fuffering  by  frod,  than  thefe  whofe  roots  lie  more 
in  the  ground,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  covered  by  fnow ; 
for  when  they  are  frequently  hard  frozen  and  thawed,  it 
caufes  them  to  rot  fooner  than  thofe  whofe  fiedi  is  lefs  ten¬ 
der  and  fweet.  I  have  feen  the  roots  of  this  fort,  which 
were  more  than  a  foot  diameter,  boiled,  and  were  as  fweet 
and  tender,  as  any  of  the  fmalled  roots. 

Turnips  delight  in  a  light,  fandy,  loamy  foil,  which 
mud  not  be  rich  ;  for  in  a  rich  foil  they  grow  rank  and 
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are  dicky,  but  if  it  be  moid  they  will  thrive  the  better  in 
fummer,  efpecially  in  frefii  land,  where  they  are  always- 
fweeter  them  upon  an  old  worn-out  or  a  rich  foil. 

The  common  feafon  lor  fowing  of  turnips,  is  any  time 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Auguft,  or  a 
little  later ;  though  it  is  not  advifeable  to  fow  them  much 
after,  becaufe,  if  the  autumn  diould  not  prove  very  mild, 
they  will  not  have  time  to  apple  before  winter,  nor  will 
the  roots  of  thofe  which  are  fown  after  the  middle  of  July, 
grow  very  large,  unlefs  the  frod  keeps  off  long  in  autumn.- 
But,  notwithdanding  this  is  the  general  feafon  in  which 
the  greated  part  of  turnips  are  fown  in  the  country,  yet, 
about  London,  they  are  fown  fuccedively  from  March  to 
Augud,  by  thofe  who  propagate  them  to  fupply  the  mar¬ 
kets  with  their  roots  ;  but  there  is  a  great  hazard  of  lofing 
thofe  which  are  fown  early  in  the  year,  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  by  the  fly,  which  will  devour  whole  fields  of 
this  plant  while  young  ;  fo  that  where  a  fmall  quantity 
for  the  fupply  of  a  family  is  wanted,  it  will  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  water  them  in  dry  weather;  and  where  a  per- 
fon  fows  thofe  feeds  in  April  and  May,  it  fhould  always 
be  upon  a  moid  foil,  otherwife  they  fe'ldom  come  to  good, 
the  heat  of  the  weather  at  that  feafon  being  too  great  for 
them  upon  a  dry  foil ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  towards 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  commonly  receive  fome 
refrefhingfhowers  to  bring  them  forward  ;  without  which, 
it  is  very  common  to  have  them  all  dedroyed. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  always  be  fown  upon  an  open  fpot 
of  ground  ;  for  if  they  are  near  hedges,  walls,  buildings, 
or  trees,  they  will  draw  up,  and  be  very  long  topped,  but 
their  roots  will  not  grow  to  any  fize. 

They  are  fown  in  great  plenty  in  the  fields  near  Lon¬ 
don,  not  only  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen,  but  for  food  for 
cattle  in  winter,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  other  food  ; 
and  this  way  is  become  a  great  improvement  to  barren 
fandy  lands,  particularly  in  Norfolk,  where,  by  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  turnips,  many  perfons  have  doubled  the  yearly  va¬ 
lue  of  their  ground. 

The  land  upon  which  this  feed  is  fown,  fhould  be; 
ploughed  in  April,  and  twy-fallowed  in  May,  that  is  once 
more  ploughed  and  twice  well  harrowed,  and  made  very- 
fine  ;  then  the  feed  fhould  be  fown  pretty  thin  ;  for  it  be¬ 
ing  fmall,  a  little  will  fow  a  large  piece  of  ground;  one- 
pound  is  the  common  allowance  for  an  acre  of  land.  The, 
feed  muff  be  harrowed  in  as  foon  as  it  is  fown,  with  a- 
fhort-tined  harrow,  and  the  ground  rolled  with  a  -wooden 
roll,  to  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  furface  even.  In 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  come 
up  ;  at  which  time,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they 
will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  fiy  ;  but 
if  it  fo  happen,  the  ground  muff  be  fowed  again,  for  the 
feed  being  cheap,  the  chief  expence  is  the  labour  ;  but  the 
ground  fhould  be  firft  harrowed  to  loofen  it,  efpecially  if 
it  is  ffiff  land. 

When  the  plants  have  got  four  or  five  leaves,  they 
fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  to  cut  up  the 
plants  where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving  the  remaining 
ones  about  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  each  way,  which 
will  be  room  enough  for  the  plants  to  Hand  for  the  firft 
hoeing  ;  the  fooner  this  is  performed,  when  the  plants 
have  four  leaves,  the  better  they  will  thrive  ;  but  in  the 
fecond  hoeing,  which  muff  be  performed  about  a  month 
after  the  firft,  they  fhould  be  cut  up,  fo  as  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  plants  may  ftand  fourteen  or  fixteen  inches  diftance, 
or  more,  efpecially  if  they  are  defigned  for  feeding  of 

catttle  ; 
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cattle  ;  for  where  the  plants  are  allowed  a  good  difta.ti.ee, 
the  roots  will  be  proportionably  large  ;  fo  that  what  is  loll 
in  number,  will  be  over-gained  by  their  bulk,  which  is 
what  I  have  often  obferved.  But  in  fuch  places  where 
they  are  fown  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen,  they  need  not 
be  left  at  a  greater  dHlance  than  ten  inches  or  a  loot,  be- 
caufe  large  roots  are  not  fo  generally  efteemed  for  the 
table. 

It  is  not  many  years  fincethe  pra&ice  of  lowing  turnips 
for  feeding  of  cattle,  has  been  of  general  ufe  ;  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  improvement  fhould  have  been  fo  long  neg- 
le£led  in  every  part  of  Europe,  is  not  eafy  to  determine, 
fince  it  is  very  plain,  that  this  piece  of  hufbandry  was 
"known  to  the  ancients.  For  Columella,  in  treating  of 
the  feveral  kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  proper  for  the 
iields,  recommends  the  cultivating  rape  in  plenty  ;  be- 
caufe,  fays  he,  thofe  roots  which  are  not  wanted  for  the 
table,  will  be  eaten  by  the  cattle  :  yet  this  plant  was  not 
much  cultivated  in  the  fields  till  within  the  lalt  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  years  ;  nor  is  the  true  method  of  cultivating  turnips 
vet  known,  or  at  lead  not  pradlifed,  in  fome  of.  the  dil- 
tant  counties  of  England,  at  this  time,  for  in  many 
places  the  feed  is  fown  with  barley  in  the  fpring,  and  thofe 
plants  which  come  up,  and  live  till  the  barley  is  cut,  pro¬ 
duce  a  little  green  for  the  fheep  to  pick  up,  but  never 
have  any  roots.  In  other  places,  where  the  turnip  feed  is 
fown  by  itfelf,  the  method  of  hoeing  them  is  not  under¬ 
flood  ;  fo  that  weeds  and  turnips  are  permitted  to  grow 
together  ;  and  where  the  turnips  come  up  thick  in  patches, 
they  are  never  thinned,  fo  that  they  draw  up  to  have  long 
leaves,  but  never  can  have  good  roots,  which  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  plant,  therefore  fhould  be  chiefly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

The  general  method  now  pradlifed  in  England,  foi  cul¬ 
tivating  this  plant  in  the  fields,  is  the  fame  as  is  pradlifed 
by  the  farming  gardeners,  who  fupply  the  London  mar¬ 
kets  with  thefe  roots,  and  is  the  fame  as  bcfoie  diiedlcd. 
But  it  is  only  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  years,  that  the 
country  people  have  been  acquainted  with  the  method  ol 
hoein-T  them;  fo  that  the  farmers  formerly  employed  gar¬ 
deners,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  kitchen  gardens,  to 
perform  this  work ;  but  it  is  now  performed,  by  many- 
country  labourers,  by  which  means  that  pradlice  is  lo  t 
to  the  kitchen  gardeners  ;  the  labourers  doing  it  much 

cheaper.  . 

There  has  alfobeen  another  method  pratfiied  very  late¬ 
ly,  by  fome  very  curious  farmers,  in  cultivating  ot  tur¬ 
nips,  which  is  by  fovving  the  feed  in  rows,  with  ihe  drill- 
plough.  In  fome  places  the  rows  are  fown  three  feet  afun- 
der,  ’in  others  four,  in  fome  five,  and  fome  fix.  '1  he 
latter  has  been  recommended  by  fome,  as  the  molt  proper 
diftance  ;  and  although  the  intervals  are  fo  large,  yet  the 
crop  produced  on  an  acre  has  been  much  greater  than  up¬ 
on  the  fame  quantity  of  land,  where  the  rows  have  been 
but  half  this  diftance  ;  and  upon  all  the  fields  which  have 
been  tilled,  the  crops  have  greatly  exceeded  thofe  which 
have  been  hand-hoed.  The  late  lord  vifeount  lown- 
ihend  was  at  the  expence  cf  making  the  trial  ol  thefe  two 
different  methods  of  hufbandry,  with  the  greatcfl  care,  ov 
equally  dividing  the  fame  fields  into  different  lands,  which 
were  alternately  fown  in  drills,  and  the  intermediate  lands 
in  broad-call.  The  latter  were  hoed  by  hand,  in  the 
common  method,  and  the  other  cultivated  by  the  hoeing- 
plough ;  and  when  the  roots  were  lullv  grov  n,  hisjord- 
fhip  had  an  equal  quantity  of  land,  which  had  been  lowed 


in  the  different  methods,  meafured,  and  the  roots  drawn 
up  and  weighed  ;  thole  roots  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  plough,  were  fo  much  larger  than  the  other,  that 
the  crop  of  one  acre  weighed  a  ton  and  half  more  than  that 
of  an  acre  in  the  other  hufbandry. 

But  when  the  turnips  are  fown  in  drills,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  hoed  by  hand,  to  feparate  and  cut  out  the 
plants,  where  they  are  too  near  together  in  the  lows  ;  as 
alfo  to  cut  up  the  weeds  between  the  plants,  where  the 
plough  cannot  reach  them.  If  this  is  carefully  performed, 
the  ploughing  of  the  intervals  will  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  roots,  by  thus  llirring  of  the  ground,  and  make  it 
much  better  prepared  for  the  crop  of  barley,  or  whatevei 
elfe  is  fown  the  following  fpring.  This  method  of  culture 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  expenfive  than  that  common¬ 
ly  pra£tifed,  by  thofe  unacquainted  with  it  ;  but  thole 
who  have  made  trial  of  both,  find  the  horfe-hoeing  to  be 
much  the  cheapeft,  and  by  far  the  beft.  For  the  countiy 
people,  who  are  employed  in  hand-hoeing  of  turnips,  are 
very  apt  to  hurry  over  their  work,  fo  that  hall  the  weeds 
are  left  growing,  and  the  plants  are  feldom  fingled  out  fo 
well  as  they  fhould  be ;  nor  are  they  curious  enough  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  charlock,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  common 
weeds  in  arable  land,  from  the  turnips  ;  fo  that  about  the 
middle  of  September,  it  is  very  common  to  fee  the  fields 
of  turnips  full  of  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  charlock.  Now, 
in  the  horfe-hoeing,  all  the  weeds  in  the  intervals  will  be 
entirely  deflroyed  ;  fo  that  if  a  tew  plants  in  the  rows  ot 
turnips  fhould  be  overlooked,  they  may  be  eafily  drawn 
when  they  appear  vifible,  and  by  this  method  the  land  will 
be  fooner  and  better  cleaned  from  weeds. 

The  greatefl  evil  which  attends  a  crop  of  turnips,  is  that 
of  their  being  deflroyed  by  the  fly,  which  ufually  happens 
foon  after  the  plants  come  above-ground,  or  while  they 
are  in  the  feed-leaf;  for,  after  they  have  put. out  their 
rough  leaves  pretty  flrong,  they  will  be  pall  this  danger. 
This  always  happens  in  dry  weather  ;  to  that,  if  there 
fhould  be  rain  when  the  turnips  come  up,  they  will  giow 
fo  fall,  as  to  be  in  a  few  days  out  of  danger  from  the  fly  ; 
and  it  hath  been  found,  that  thofe,  which  have  been  fown 
in  drills,  have  efcaped  the  fly  much  better  than  thofe  fown 
in  broad-call ;  but,  if  foot  is  fown  along  the  furface  of  each 
drill,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  keep  off  the  fly,  and  a 
final  1  quantity  of  it  will  be  fufficient  for  a  huge  field, 
where  the  drills  only  are  to  be  covered. 

Another  danger  of  the  crops  being  deflroyed  is  from  the 
caterpillars,  which  very  often  attack,  them,  when  they  are 
grown  fo  large  as  to  have  fix  or  eight  leaves  on  a  plant. 
The  furefl  mothod  of  deflroying  thefe  infe£ts,  is  to  turn  a 
large  parcel  of  poultry  into  the  field,  which  fhould  be  hep*, 
hungry,  and  turned  early  in  the  morning  into  the  field  ; 
thefe  fowls  will  focn  devour  the  infed/ts,  anti  clear  the  tur¬ 
nips.  To  this  evil  the  turnips,  which  are  fown  in  drills, 
are  not  fo  much  expofed  ;  for  as  the  ground  cetw  centlm 
rows  will  be  kept  flirted,  the  plants  will  be  kept  growing, 
fo  will  not  be  in  danger  of  fullering  from  thefe  in  feels,  lot 
the  parent  infecls  never  depofit  their  eggs  upon  any  plants 
which  are  in  health  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  are  tainted,  they 
are  immediately  covered  with  the  eggs  of  thefe  imetta  ; 
and  this  holds  in  general  with  vegetables  as  with  animals, 
who  are  feldom  attacked  by  vermin  when  they  are  in  per- 
fe£l  health  ;  whereas,  when  they  become  unhealthy,  they 
are  loon  overfpread  with  them  ;  fo  that  it  is  the  difeaie 
which  occafici  s  the  vermin,  and  not  the  vermin  the  dii- 
ea  e,  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
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When  the  turnips  are  Town  in  drills,  it  will  be  the  beft 
way  to  plough  between  every  other  row  at  fi rft,  and  fome 
time  after  to  plough  the  alternate  intervals,  by  which  me¬ 
thod  the  plants  will  receive  more  benefit  from  the  otten 
ftirring  the  ground  than  they  would  do,  if  all  the  intervals 
were  hoed  at  one  time ;  and  plants  will  be  in  lefs  danger  ol 
fuffering  from  the  earth  being  thrown  up  too  high  on  lome 
rows,  while  others  may  be  left  too  bare  of  earth  ;  but, 
when  the  earth  has  been  thrown  up  on  one  fide  of  the 
drill,  it  maybe  turned  down  again  foon  after  the  next  in¬ 
terval  is  ploughed.  This  alternate  moving  of  the  eaith 
will  prepare  the  ground  very  well  for  the  fucceeding  crop, 
and  greatly  improve  the  turnips  ;  but,  as  the  plough  can¬ 
not  well  be  drawn  nearer  to  the  drills  than  two  or  three 
inches,  the  remaining  ground  fliould  be  forked  to  looien 
the  parts,  and  make  way  for  the  fibres  ol  the  roots  to  Itrike 
put  into  the  intervals  ;  otherwife,  if  the  land  is  ftrong,  it 
will  become  fo  hard  in  thofe  places  which  are  not  ftiried, 
as  to  hint  the  growth  of  the  turnips.  This  may  be  done 
at  a  fmall  expence  ;  a  good  hand  will  perform  a  great  deal 
of  this  work  in  a  day,  and,  whoever  will  make  the  trial, 
will  find  their  account  in  pra&ifing  it,  efpecially  on  all 
ftrong  land,  where  the  turnips  are  much  more  liable  to 
fuffer  from  the  binding  of  the  ground,  than  they  will  be 
on  a  loofe  foil ;  but  yet,  in  all  forts  of  ground,  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  pra£tife  this. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  ftirred  in  every  part,  one 
ploughing  will  be  fufficient,  after  the  turnips  are  eaten, 
for  the  fowing  of  barley,  or  any  other  crop  ;  fo  that  there 
will  be  an  advantage  in  this,  when  the  turnips  are  kept 
late  on  the  ground,  as  will  often  be  the  cafe,  efpeciahywhen 
they  are  cultivated  for  feeding  of  ewes,  becaufe  it  is  often 
the  middle  of  April  before  the  ground  will  be  cleared  ;  for 
late  feed  in  the  fpring,  before  the  natural  grafs  comes  up, 
is  the  molt  wanted,  where  numbers  of  fheep  or  ewes  are 
maintained,  and  one  acre  of  turnips  will  aftord  more  feed 
than  fifty  acres  of  the  beft  pafture  at  that  feafon. 

In  Norfolk  and  fome  other  counties  they  cultivate  great 
quantities  of  turnips  for  feeding  of  black  cattle,  which  turn 
to  great  advantage  to  their  farms,  for  hereby  they  procure 
a  good  dreffing  for  their  land  ;  fo  that  they  have  extraoi- 
dinary  good  crops  of  barley  upon  thofe  lands,  which  would 
not  have  been  worth  the  ploughing,  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
hufbanded. 

When  the  turnips  are  fed  off  the  ground,  the  cattle 
fliould  not  be  fuffered  to  run  over  too  much  of  the  ground  ; 
for,  if  they  are  not  confined  by  hurdles  to  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  for  them  one  day,  the  cattle  will  fpoil  three  times 
the  quantity  of  turnips  as  they  can  eat,  fo  that  it  is  very 
bad  hulbandry  to  give  them  too  much  room  :  therefore  the 
hurdles  fhould  be  every  day  removed  forward,  and  if  the 
turnips  are  drawn  out'of  the  ground  before  the  cattle  or 
fheep  are  turned  into  the  new  inclofure,  there  will  be  leis 
wafte  made,  for  they  will  then  eat  up  the  whole  roots  ; 
whereas,  if  they  are  turned  upon  the  turnips  growing, 
they  will  feoep  the  roots,  and  leave  the  rinds,  which 
being  hollow,  the  urine  of  the  fheep  will  lodge  in 
them  ;  fo  that,  when  they  are  forked  out  of  the  ground, 
the  fheep  will  not  eat  any  of  thofe  roots  which  are  thus 
tainted. 

I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  a  common  miftake, 
which  has  generally  prevailed  witn  perfons  who  have  not 
been  well  informed  to  the  contrary,  which  is  in  relation 
to  the  mutton  which  is  fatted  with  turnips,  mod  people 
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believing  it  to  be  rank  and  ill  tafted  ;  whereas  it  is  a  known 
fa£t,  that  the  beft  mutton  this  country  affords  is  all  fatted 
on  turnips,  and  that  rank  mutton,  whofe  fat  is  yellow,  is 
what  the  low  marfhy  lands  of  Lincolnfhire,  and  other  rank 
paftures,  produce. 

In  order  to  fave  good  turnip  feeds,  you  fhould  tranfplant 
fome  of  the  faireft  roots  in  February,  placing  them  at  leaf!: 
two  feet  afunder  each  way,  obferving  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  from  weeds,  until  the  turnips  have  fpread  fo  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  ground,  when  they  will  prevent  the  weeds  from 
growing.  When  the  pods  are  formed,  you  fliould  carefully 
guard  them  againft  the  birds,  otherwife  they  will  devour 
it,  efpecially  when  it  is  near  ripe  ;  at  which  time  you 
fhould  either  (hoot  the  birds  as  they  alight  upon  the  feed,^ 
or  lay  fome  bird-limed  twigs  upon  it,  whereby  fome  of 
them  will  be  caught ;  and,  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
fome  time,  and  afterwards  turned  loofe,  they  will  prevent 
the  birds  from  coming  thither  again  for  fome  time,  as  I 
have  experienced.  When  the  feed  is  ripe  it  fhould  be 
cut  up,  and  fpread  to  dry  in  the  fun;  after  which  it  may 
be  threfhed  out,  and  preferved  for  ufe. 

There  have  been  many  receipts  for  preventing  the  fly 
taking  turnips,  but  few  of  them  deferye  notice  ;  therefore 
I  fhall  only  mention  two  or  three  which  I  have  feen  tried 
with  fuccefs.  The  firft  was  fteeping  the  feeds  in  water 
with  flour  of  brimftone  mixed,  fo  as  to  make  it  ftrong  of 
the  brimftone  :  another  was  fteeping  it  in  water  with  a 
quantity  of.  the  juice  of  horfe-aloes  mixed,  both  which 
have  been  found  of  ufe.  The  fowing  of  loot  or  tobacco- 
duft  over  the  young  plants,  as  foon  as  they  appear  above 
ground,  has  alfo  been  found  very  ferviceable  :  in  ffiort, 
whatever  will  ^aad  vigour  to  the  young  plants,  will  prevent 
their  being  deftroyed  by  the  fly,  for  thofe  never  attack 
them,  till  they  are  ftinted  in  their  growth.  Miller  s  Card.. 
Ditt. 

Mr.  Lifle  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  beft  way  to 
manage  turnips,  the  feed  of  which,  fays  he,  is  impatient  of 
growth,  and  apt  to  burft  in  too  much  wet,  as  alfo  to  cor¬ 
rupt,  if  the  ground  be  fo  dry  as  only  to  give  it  a  damp,, 
but  not  wet  enough  to  fet  it  on  growing,  is,  firft  to  har¬ 
row  the  ground  fine,  after  it  has  been  brought  to  a  perfedh 
tilth  by  plowing,  then  to  roll  it  with  a  roller  big  enough 
to  break  the  little  clods,  if  any  fuch  remain,  and  fo  let  it 
lie  till  the  next  rain  ;  then,  the  ground  being  mellow,  to 
fow  the  feed,  and  harrow  it  in  with  ffiort-tined  har¬ 
rows,  which  may  not  open  the  ground  too  deep,  nor  bury 
the  feed  ;  then  roll  it  again  with  a  one-horfe  roller,  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  the  moifture  in  the  ground  as  deep  as  the  feed 
may  be  i  for  the  furface  of  the  earth  muft  not  be  diicct  be¬ 
fore  the  feed  can  ftrike  root,  which  may  be  in  twice  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  ;  and  yet  that  furface  muft  be  10  fine,  and  fo 
lightly  eompreffed,  that  the  feed  may  fpear  tn rough  it. 
He  takes  the  myftery,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  fuccefs  or  mif- 
carriage  of  a  crop  of  turnips  to  confift  in  thefe  four  things, 
viz.  firft,  in  the  feeds  not  lying  too  deep  ;  fecondly,  in 
its  not  lying  too  wet,  which  it  cannot  eafily  do  if  harrowed 
in  ffiallow,  for  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  foon  dry  ^thirdly,, 
in  its  not  lying  too  dry ;  and  fourthly,  in  its  tying  in  a  fine 
’  bed.  In  another  place,  he  tells  us,  that  his  gardener  af¬ 
firmed. to  him,  that  he  had  found  turnip-feeds,  which  had 
been  dropped  by  accident  and  covered  over  with  earth  in 
digping,  frefh  and  good  a  year  after,  when  the  earth  was 
turned' back  again-,  and  that  it  has  then  grown  and  pro¬ 
duced  good  turnips.  T  he  reafon  is,  that  every  feed  which 
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?s  buried  fodeep  as  not  to  be  affeaed  by  the  changes  in  the 
air,  may  remain  in  a  found  Rate,  and  in  a  fit  condition  to 
vegetate,  for  many  years,  as  hath  been  evinced  by  num¬ 
bers  of  inftances.  . 

Mr.  Duhamel  advifcs  after  the  two  fir  ft  hoeings  a  flight 
ploughing  all  over  the  field,  with  a  plough  that  has  no 
fins  to  the  fhare,  as  a  fpeedier  and  cheaper  way  to  thin 
the  plants  :  the  turnips  will  not  require  any  farther  care. 
Thev  will  have  attained  their  full  fize  in  Odober,  before 
the  frofts  come,  and  fhould  then  be  taken  up,  iliipptd  ol 
their  leaves,  which  may  be  given  to  cattle,  and  laid  upon 
hurdles  in  a  dry  place,  with  a  layer  of  dry  fand  between 
each1  layer  of  turnips,  which  may  be  thus  piled  up,  and 
which  will  keep  very  well  in  this  condition,  for  the  food  of 
cattle  during  the  winter.  In  Norfolk,  they  ftow  them  in 
their  barns,  when  intended  for  fattening  of  bullocks. 

A  dry  leafon  is  the  belt  for  hoeing  turnips,  becaufe  nei¬ 
ther  the  weeds  nor  the  turnips  hoed  up  then  will  be  loapt 
to  grow  again  :  and  Mr.  Lille  fuppofes  that  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  hoe  up  thofe  that  aredeepeft  rooted  in  the  earth, 
and  to  leave  thofe  that  grow  upon,  and  almoft  out  of  it, 
without  much  regarding  their  fize  ;  becaufe  thofe  which 
lie  on  the  ground,  and  have  room  to  grow,  will  foon  be¬ 
come  the  largeft. 

Some  fow  turnips  on  their  flax  and  hemp  grounds,  at 
the  fame  time  as  they  pluck  up  thofe  plants,  and  the  feed 
is  pretty  well  buried  bv  the  ftirring  thereby  given  to  the 
earth.  Others  give  their  corn  ftubble  only  a  flight  plow¬ 
ing  after  liar  veil,  then  fow  the  turnips  very  thin,  and  har¬ 
row  in  the  feed.  Thefe  methods  do  very  well  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  tilth.  Others  again,  fow  late  turnips, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  their  leaves,  which  they  ufe  as 
green  feed,  when  they  are  about  a  foot  high  ;  and  in  this 

cafe  they  fow  the  feed  very  thick.  ,  . 

An  eafy  way  to  have  two  growths  of  turnips  in  the  lame 
field,  is  to  fow  feed  of  the  laft  gathering,  and  feed  that  is 
two  years  old  ;  for  this  laft  is  longer  before  it  riles,  than 
the  new :  and  an  advantage  attending  this  method,  is, 
that  the  turnips,  by  riling  at  different  times,  will  have  the 
better  chance  to  efcape  the  fly,  or  grub,  which  fometimes 
dellroy  them  entirely  :  for  it  has  been  obferved,  that  theie 
flies  often  come  fuddenly  in  great  fwarms,  and  eat  up  t  le 
turnips  as  fa  ft  as  they  rife  ;  and  that  they  fometimes  disap¬ 
pear  as  fuddenly  ;  fo  that  the  turnips  which  rife  a  few  days 
after,  in  a  neighbouring  field,  are  not  at  all  injured  by 
them  :  confequently,  when  the  turnips  of  the  fame  held 
rife  at  different  times,  one  or  other  may  efcape  the  ravage 
of  thefe  infe&s*  for  they  deflroy  them  only  while  m  their 

The  worm  to  which  turnips  are  very  liable  may  be 
guarded  againft,  at  leaft  in  a  great  meafure,  as  Mr.  Li  e 
informs  us,  by  liming  the  ground.  This  will  alfo  render 
them  much  fweeter  than  they  would  otherwife  be  :  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  frefli  flacked  lime  Brewed  over  the. 
ground  when  the  turnip  feed  is  fown,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  preferve  the  young  plants  from  the  fly.  t  ia 
to  the  worm  lodged  in  the  root  of  the  turnip,  perhaps 
engendered  from  the  egg  of  the  fly,  that  Mr.  Lille  im¬ 
putes  the  diftemper  or  difeafe  in  turnips,  which  the  Nor¬ 
folk  farmers  call  the  hanbery  ;  fo  named  from  a  hxe 
diftemper  in  a  horfe’s  heel.  It  is  a  watery  excrefcence, 
formed  probably  by  this  infeft,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
galls  are  formed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak.  .  In  iome 
years  it  takes  off  whole  crops,  and  the  turnips  ne\er 
thrive  after  it  has  begun  to  grow  in  them. 
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A  gentleman,  remarkable,  among  many  ether  good  qua¬ 
lities,  for  feveral  excellent  improvements  which  he  has 
made  in  agriculture,  tried  with  fuccefs  the  following  ex¬ 
periment,  to  preferve  turnipsTrom  the  fly,  and  the  better 
to  fecure  tbeir  growth.  He  lowed  the  Iced  in  anurfery, 
where  there  wat>  leaft  danger  of  flugs  or  the  fly,  and  where 
they  might  eafily  be  watered  in  cale  of  great  drought,  to 
make  them  grow  the  quicker.  They  remained  in  this 
nurfery,  till  they  were  large  enough  to  be  tranfplanted. 
By  this  means  he  gained  fome  weeks  longer,  to  per  fed  his 
fallow,  or  give  a  thorough  plowing  to  ground  which  had 
borne  a  crop  that  leafon.  He  tranfplanted  his  turnips  into 
the  field,  and  by  planting  them  regularly  at  due  diltances, 
greatly  lefiened  the  expence  of  hoeing  ;  their  regularity 
making  it  very  eafy  to  deftroy  the  weeds  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  appeared. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Society  or 
Berne  for  the  year  1762,  the  reverend  Mr.  Bertrand,  not 
fatisfied  with  even  a  fcrupulous  difeharge  ol  the  duties  of 
his  clerical  function,  has  inftruded  his  parifliioners,  his 
country,  and  mankind,  in  the  important  iubjed  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  improving  of  light  foils  by  the  culture  of 
turnips,  is  one  of  his  objects  :  upon  which  he  veryjudi- 
cioufly  obferves,  that  though  it  be  right  to  plough  ftift 
lands  before  the  winter,  in  order  to  their  being  mellowed 
by  the  froft  ;  yet  as  the  fineft  and  belt  parts  of  the  foil 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  waftied  oft,  or  carried  down 
into  the  loofe  earth  underneath,  when  this  is  done  in  a 
light  ground,  or  in  mould  which  has  a  fandy  or  gravelly 
bottom  ;  it  will  be  moft  advifeable  here,  to  turn  the  Bub¬ 
ble  down  immediately  after  the  corn  has  been  taken  oft, 
and  then  to  fow  turnips  ;  becaufe  tbeir  fpreading  leaves 
will  fhelter  and  fecure  the  fine  mould  upon  the  furface, 
and  keep  the  land  in  good  heart,  whilft  the  earth  will  be 
loofened  and  divided  by  their  roots,  fo  that  it  will  be 
rather  fitter  for  a  fpring  crop,  than  it  it  had  lain  uncul¬ 
tivated. 

The  chief  ufe  of  turnips  is,  to  feed  cattle  in  the  winter 
and  fpring,  when  there  is  a  want  of  grafs  tor  their  pafture. 
Cows,  oxen,  and  hogs,  are  very  fond  of  this  food,  which 
fattens  them,  and  increafes  the  milk  of  the  former.  Sheep 
too  eat  it  readily,  and  thrive  upon  it,  when  they  have 
been  ufed  to  it  early  ;  but  they  do  not  relifh  it  when  it  has 
not  been  offered  them  till  they  are  grown  old  :  however,  if 
they  are  kept  fading  two  or  three  days,  moft  of  them  take 
to  it,  and  when  they  have  once  tailed  it,  they  become  very 
fond  of,  and  feed  kindly  upon  it.  In  fome  places,  they 
feed  their  lambs  with  turnips  till  the  middle  of  April, 
though  they  then  begin  to  run  up  to  feed,  farmers  choole 
rather  to  do  this,  than  to  let  them  hurt  their  clover,  fain- 
foin,  lucern,  &c.  Some  parboil  them  a  little,  at  firft, 
till  their  cattle,  and  particularly  their  flicep,  are  accuftomed 
to  them  1  but  a  lamb  only  three  weeks  old,  will,  after  it 
has  once  eaten  of  this  food,  fcoop  out  a  raw  turnip  with 
great  glee.. 

Turnips,  if  not  clean  eaten,  and  well  cleared  oft  the 
ground,  may  take  root  again,  run  to  leed,  and  do  gieat 
damage  to  the  enfuing  crop.  Mr.  Lifle  inftances  it  in  a 
gentleman  of  Berkfliire,  who  plowed  up  a  turnip  field  in 
the  fpring,  and  fowed  it  with  peas  :  but  the  little  dwarf 
turnips  that  were  left  behind,  uneaten,  notwithftanding  his 
plowing  them  up,  took  root  again,  run  to  feed  in  great 
quantities,  and  did  much  damage  to  his  crop  ol  peas. 

The  practice  of  turning  a  flock  of  (beep,  at  random,. 

into  a  large  field  of  turnips,  is  very  bad  ;  for  they  will 
0  thea,. 
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then  fpoil  more  in  a  fortnight,  than  would  keep  them  a. 
whole  winter,  ihe  bed  way,  therefore,  of  feeding  them 
with  thefe  roots,  is,  as  Mr.  Tull  advifes,  and  after  him 
M.  Duhamel,  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  me¬ 
thods,  which  are  equally  applicable  to  the  drill,  and  to  the 
common  hufbandry. 

ihe  fil'd  is,  to  portion  out  the  turnip  ground,  by  in- 
clofing  with  hurdles  fo  much  only  as  the  fheep  can  clear 
in  one^  day  ;  and  fo  to  advance  the  folds  farther  into  the 
field  every  morning,  until  all  be  fpent.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  fheep  never  eat,  them  clean  this  way, 
but  take  only  the  leaves  and  the  heart  of  the  turnip :  fo 
that  great  part  of  them  remains  in  the  earth.  It  is  true 
that  thefe  fragments,  if  left  there,  rot,  and  become  a  ma¬ 
nure  :  but  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  food  of  the  flock, 
and  are  to  that  end  pulled  up  with  iron  crooks  or  forks 
made  for  this  purpofe,  the  fheep  do  not  relifh,  and  confe- 
quently  eat  but  little  of,  thefe  then  dirty  withered  remains, 
tainted  with  their  urine,  dung,  &c.  nor  can  they  nourifh 
them  fo  well  as  roots  which  are  frefh  and  cleanly. 

The  fecond  method  differs  from  the  former  only  in 
pulling  up  the  turnips  fo  far  as  they  are  hurdled  off,  before 
the  fheep  are  turned  in.  They  then  eat  them  better,  be- 
caufe  the  food  is  frefh  and  in  good  condition.  Befides,  as 
the  whole  turnips  are  pulled  up  more  eafily  than  their  pieces 
can  be,  there  is  not  fuch  wafte  as  in  the  other  way.  The 
turnips  which  grow  next  to  the  hurdles  fhould  be  thrown 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fpace  hurdled  off ;  becaufe  they 
will  be  lefs  liable  to  be  trampled  upon  and  fpoiled  there, 
than  nearer  to  the  hurdle,  where  the  fheep  run  about 
molt,  in  fearch  of  means,  of  efcaping  into  the  open 
field. 

i  lie  third  way  is  to  pull  up  the  turnips,  and  carry  them 
into  fome  other  ground,  and  there  fpread  them  everyday 
on  a  new  place,  where  the  fheep  will  eat  them  up  clean. 
Tins  is  done  when  there  is  land  not  far  off,  which  has  more 
need  of  dung  than  that  where  the  turnips  grow.  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  carrying  the  turnips  is  compenfated  by  having  the 
ju  ice,  or  at  leafl  the  carriage  and  removing  of  the  hurdles.: 
only  when  the  turnips  are  laid  on  a  fpot  of  grafs,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  in  wet  weather,  the  benefit  of  the  dung  and 
urine  of  the  fheep  is  loft. 

I  bis  method  is  requifite  when  the  field  on  which  the 
turnips  grow  is  -wet ;  becaufe,  i.  I  he  fheep  would  tram¬ 
ple  upon,  and  bury,  part  of  the  turnips,  which  would  be 
loft.  2.  In  treading  that  wet  earth,  they  would  poach  it, 
and  render  it  unfit  for  corn.  3.  By  this  means,  a  field  may 
be  dunged,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  which  wants  it  more 
than  that  where  the  turnips  grew.  4.  This  muft  necef- 
iarily  be  done,  if  wheat  has  been  fown  in  the  alleys  between 
the- rows  of  turnips,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
new  huftiandry. 

.Turnips  are  always  carried  oft  the  field,  when  they 
are  intended  to  fattm  the  larger  forts  of  cattle:  and'  they 
fhould  be  cut  in  pieces  for  them,  left  they  choak  the  n- 
lelves  with  the  whole  ones.  They  are  given  mo  ning  and 
evening  to  (tall -fed  cattle,  which  in  the  intervals,  eat  like- 
v/ue  common  fodder  ;  but  the  turnips  increafe  their  appe-*. 
tite  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  middle  fized  bullock,  flailed 
for.  fattening,  will  conftime  near  two  hundred  pounds 
vcignt  vi  thefe  roots  in  twenty-four  hours,  befides  bay  : 
wn areas,  if  nothing  but  hay  were  given  him,  he  would 
hardly  e  ;t  half  the  quantity  that  he  will  with  the  turnips 
A  healthy  bullock,  in  o  .ly  good  plight  at  the  time  of  his 


beginning  to  be  fed  with  turnips,  will  be  very  well  fattened 
in  three  months. 

Mr.  Tull  fays  he  found  by  experience,  that  the  beft  way 
of  fowing  turnips  is  in  fingle  rows,  fix  feet  afunder.  He 
fowed  them  in  double  rows  alfo  at  that  diflance,  but  they 
did  not  do  well :  and  he  likewife  fowed  them  in  fingle 
rows,  with  intervals  of  only  three  feet.  Thefe  laft  yielded 
a  greater  crop  than  a  neighbouring  field,  which  was  fown 
and  managed  m,  the  common  way  :  but  neither  the  fingle 
rows  three  feet  afunder,  nor  the  double  rows  with  interme¬ 
diate  diftances  of  fix  feet,  yielded,  fays  he,  half  fo  much, 
as  the  fingle  rows  fix  feet  afunder :  from  whence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  it  is  beft  to  leave  a  fpace  of  fix  feet  between 
the  rows  for  that,  if  the  alleys  are  well  plowed,  thefe 
turnips  will  thrive  wonderfully,  even  though  no  other 
moifture  falls  but  the  dew,  which  will  fink  into  the  earth 
to  their  roots. 

However,  notwithftanding  Mr.  Tull’s  experiment,  M. 
Duhamel  is  for  fowing  turnips  in  double  rows,  if  the  in¬ 
tervals  are  of  fix  feet ;  or  if  they  are  fown  in  fingle  rows, 
he  would  have  thefe  rows  be  hut  four  feet  afunder,  which 
is  the  fpace  left  between  the  rows  of  vines  in  Languedoc, 
and  which  is  there  plowed  with  oxen. 

An  ounce  of  feed  will  fowas  much  land  when  drilled, 
as  a  pound  will  in  the  common  way  :  and  if  care  be  taken 
to  diftribute  only  the  neceffnry  quantity,  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  will  be  faved  in  the  hoeing  of  the  plants,  after¬ 
wards,  to  thin  them.  But  it  is  effential  to  obferve,  we 
muft  again  repeat  it,  that  all  roots,  whether  turnips,  car¬ 
rots,  parfneps,  parfly,  or  any  other,  always  thrive  beft 
where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  fine,  light/  well  loofened 
mould,  hi.  Duhamel  trenched  the  whole  of  his  kitchen- 
garden  three  feet  deep  :  all  his  pot-herbs  grew  very  fine, 
and  his  roots  in  particular  were  of  a  furprizing  fize. 

Mr.  Tull,  by  drilling  his  turnip  feeds  alternately  at  dif¬ 
ferent  depths  in  the  earth,  was  fure  to  lucceed  in  one  part 
or  other,  whether  the  feafon  was  wet  or  dry.  If  wet, 
the  feed  (lightly  covered  fprouted  firft  ;  and  in  dry  feafons, 
that  which  lay  deepeft  was  the  firft  that  rofe.  By  this 
means,  and  by  mixing  the  feed,  half  new  and  half  old, 
for  the  new  always  comes  up  fooneft,  he  had  four  comings 
up,  which,  as  he  obierves,  gave  the  pk.nts  fo  many  chances 
to  efcape  the  fly. 

If  one  was  lure  of  having  rain  immediately  after  the 
turnips  are  fown,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  right  to  fow 
them  very  {hallow :  hut  it  no  rain  happens,  they  are  beft 
deeper  in  the  earth,  becaufe  they  there  meet  with  moifture 
fufficient  to  make  them  grow. 

When  the  feafon  has  been  fo  kindly  that  all  the  feeds 
have  grown,  and  the  plants  have  not  fuffered  by  the  fiy 
or  other  infe&s,  they  muft  be  thinned  early,  that  the 
ground  may  not  be  exhaufted  by  fuch  as  are  not  intended 
to  remain  ;  for  thofe  that  are  left  fhould  be  about  a  foot 
afunder. 

When  the  turnips  fown  in  drills  thrive  well,  only  each 
alternate  alley  need  be  hoed  at  one  time,  and  the  others  a 
(ew  days  after  ;  it  being  better  to  feed  the  plants  gradually, 
by  dividing  the  hoeings  in  this  manner,  than  to  give  them 
a  great  deal  of  food  at  once,  by  hoeing  all  the  alleys  to¬ 
gether,  and  afterwards  leave  them  double  the  time  without 
any  culture  at  all.  Another  advantage  attending  this  me¬ 
thod  is,  that  the  plants  will  be  the  lefs  liable  to" he  killed 
by  hot  dry  weather,  and  the  lefs  apt  to  be  damaged  by 
heavy  rains.  But  it  will  not,  indeed,  fo  effectually  deftioy 

weeds, 
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weeds,  which  ought  always  to  be  a  principal  objeft  of  the 
hulbandman’s  care,  and  which  ever  is  one  of  the  chief  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  New  Hufbandry.  However,  as  all  weeds 
are  very  apparent  in  the  alleys,  it  is  eafy  to  extirpate  them 
there  ;  and  as  to  thofe  which  may  chance  to  be  in  the  rows, 
the  perfons  who  thins  the  turnips  may  cut  them  up  at  the 
fame  time.  He  will  there  moft  eafily  diftinguiih  the 
charlock  from  the  turnips,  efpecially  when  the  leaves 
of  thefe  laft  are  come  to  be  about  the  breadth  of  a  halt 

All  plants  fown  in  fingle  rows  are  greatly  benefited  by 
the  alternate  hoeing  of  the  alleys  between  them:  lor,  as 
M.  Duhamel  obferves,  i.  Four  of  thefe  hoeings,  which 
coft  no  more  than  two  entire  ones,  are  almofl  as  beneficial 
to  the  plants  as  four  complete  hoeings.  2.  A  plant  which 
finds  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment  011  one  fide,  is  the  bedei 
able  to  thrive  without  receiving  fo  much  on  the  other. 
2.  If,  in  hoeing  very  near  the  plant,  fome  of  its  roots  are 
broke  ;  thofe  on  the  other  fide,  not  hoed,  fupply  the  wants 
of  the  plant,  till  the  broken  ones  have  made  frefli  thoots 
a.  Thehorfe-hoe  may  therefore  be  brought  very  near  to 
the  turnips,  without  fear  of  hurting  them  ;  provided  it  do 
not  force  them  out  of  the  earth.  5.  When  a  farmer  has 
a  great  quantity  of  turnips  to  hoe,  they  are  fo  oner  iup- 
pfied  by  this  culture,  than  they  poflibly  could  be  if  all  the 

alleys  were  to  be  hoed.  .  ... 

A  furrow  fliould  not  be  left  open  near  the  turnips,  while 
they  are  young  ;  becaufe  the  earth  about  them  would  in 
that  cafe  become  too  dry  :  but  there  is  no  danger  of  this  in 
the  autumn,  when  they  are  grown  ftrong,  and  the  earth 
is  moift.  Neither  is  it  advifeable  to  leave  a  furrow  open 
near  them  during  the  winter;  becaufe  they  would  be  m 

danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  froft. 

When  thefe  plants  are  grown  large,  and  their  roots  are 
confequently  pretty  well  extended,  the  hoe-plough  need 
not  come  quite  fo  near  them  as  at  firft  :  nor  is  it  necef- 
fiiry  to  hoe  them  at  all,  till  they  are  about  the  bignefs  of 

one’s  finger’s  end.  ,  .  . 

One  alternate  hoeing,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  two 
half  hoeings,  will  be  fufficient  when  the  turnips  are  fown 
late.  But  when  they  are  fown  early,  and  many  weeds 
crow,  one  hoeing  will  not  be  enough. 

By  following  this  culture,  M.  Duhamel  has  feen  tur¬ 
nips  which  weighed  from  fixteen  to  nineteen  pounds ;  and 
we  may  depend  on  their  weighing  one  with  another  twelve 
pounds  a-piece  in  a  good  foil,  which  is  a  vaft  produce 
from  an  acre  of  land.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  one  acre  of 
turnips,  thus  properly  cultivated,  will  afford  more  reed  for 
fheep  or  ewes  in  the  winter,  than  fifty  acres  of  the  be  ft 

paflure  at  that  feafon.  .  .  c 

Another  vaft  advantage  which  attends  the  fowmg  of 
turnips  in  rows,  is,  that  inftead  of  occupying  tew  o  e 
ground  when  it  fhould  be  fowed  with  wheat,  and  fome- 
times  even  when  it  fhould  be  fown  with  fpnng-corn,  as 
is  frequently  the  cafe  in  the  old  way  ;  they  are  no  hin¬ 
drance  to  either  in  the  New  Hufbandry  :  for  as  the  alleys 
are  in  good  tilth,  three  rows  of  corn  may  be  fown,  feven 
inches  afunder,  between  the  rows  of  turnips  ;  and  when 
thefe  roots  are  pulled  up,  the  ground  where  they  grew 
is  hoed,  and  becomes  the  alleys  between  the  beds  of  corn. 

The  bcft  turnip  feeds  are  obtained  from  the  largeft  roots, 
which  may  either  be  tranfplanted  for  that  purpose,  or 
marked  out  in  the  field  where  they  were  .fown.  1  hole 
which  are  commonly  fold  in  the  (hops,  feldom  pioduce 
the  fin  eft  plants. 


Experiments  on  turnips  cultivated  according  to  the  New 

Hufbandry . 

In  1 754,  M.  de  Chateauvieux  fowed  turneps  on  beds, 
in  two  rows.  They  fuffered  greatly  for  want  of  rain,  and 
none  of  them  grew  to  the  fize  they  would  have  done  in  a 
more  favourable  feafon.  Some  of  them  weighed  eight 
pounds;  but  their  general  weight  was  from  three  to  four. 

In  j 755,  M.  de  Chateauvieux  fowed  fome  beds  with 
one  row,  fome  with  two,  and  others  with  three  rows. 
They  were  afterwards  thinned,  fo  that  the  plants  flood  a 
foot  afunder  in  the  rows.  Thofe  fown  in  one  row  were 
the  largeft,  and,  in  general,  the  moft  equal.  Some  of 
them  weighed  fourteen  pounds,  and  moft  of  them  from 
feven  to  eight.  In  the  other  rows,  they  did  not  weigh  fo 
much;  but  they  were  more  numerous. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  experiments,  M.  Duhamel,  to 
whom  they  were  communicated,  makes  the  following 
ftriking  calculation  relative  to  the  quantity  of  food  which 
turnips  will  afford  for  cattle. 

“  Let  a  fquare  whofe  fide  is  2 1 6  feet  be  formed  into 
beds  four  feet  wide,  which  is  fufficient  for  one  row  of  tur¬ 
nips.  Thefe  will  be  216  feet  long,  and  confequently  will 
contain  that  number  of  turnips,  planted  a  foot  afunder. 
Thefe  216  multiplied  by  54,  the  number  of  beds,  will  give 
1 1 664  turnips  for  the  produdlof  the  fquare ;  and  thefe  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  fix,  the  fuppofed  weight  of  each  turnip,  will  give 
69,984  pounds  for  the  weight  of  all  the  turnips  on  this 
fpot.” 

This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  confiderable  crop  ; 
for  it  will  be  fufficient  to  ftall-feed  our  bullocks  during, 
the  three  winter  months,  at  the  daily  allowance  of  2CO 
pounds  each :  and  yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
quantity  will  be  doubled  in  a  good  year,  as  will  be  pretty- 
evident  to  thofe  who  confider  at  how  low  a  rate  the  me¬ 
dium  weight  of  the  turnips  is  here  eftimated. 

In  1755,  M.  Duhamel  fowed  turnips  in  a  field,  on 
beds  cultivated  with  the  horfe-hoe.  They  grew  extreme 
ly  fine  ;  many  of  them  being  twenty-nine  inches  circum-- 
ference.. 

The  following  account  of  the  advantages  of  the  drill  hufbandry ' 

in  the  culture  of  turnips ,  was  fent  by  Mr.  JVilly ,  of 

South-Pctherton ,  tothefociety  for  the  Encouragement  of 

Arts ,  itfc. 

The  generous  method  you  have  taken  to  promote  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  mult  give  every  lover  of  his  country  the 
greateft  pleafure,  and  incline  him  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  increafe  it ;  ’tis  with  this  view,  and  by  the  periuation 
or  many  friends,  I  prefume  to  lay  before  you  the  lollow- 
ing  lines,  hoping  they  may  give  you  fome  fatisfadlion  in 
reipedt  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  Old  and  New  Huf¬ 
bandry. 

1  began  hufbandry  in  the  year  I742>  had  always  an  in¬ 
clination  to  drilling,  and  was  at  much  trouble  and  cxpcnce 
in  getting  one  inftrument  after  another  made  for  the  pur- 
pole  ;  but  was  often  disappointed,  and  for  lbme  years  was 
forced  to  lay  by  the  thoughts  of  it.  About,  eight  years, 
fince  a  gentleman  lent  me  Mr.  Tull’s  treatife  ;  I  then  got 
fome  new  inftruments  made,  which  fowed  very  regularly, 
and  fince  that  time  have  fowed  all  my  corn  in  rows.  Seve¬ 
ral  clofes  I  ploughed  in  fix  furrow  ridges,  and  fowed  with 
three  rows  of  wheat,  plowing  the  intervals  with  a  fmall 
full,  drawn  by  one  horfe,  and  made  it  fit  ior  wheat  the 

nexk- 
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next  year  ;  it  generally  took  one  third  of  the  common 
quantity  of  feed,  and  in  two  years  it  yielded  more  than 
half  as  much  again  as  the  beft  crops  in  the  common  way 
did  in  one  year  ;  which,  confidering  the  fmall  expence  of 
feed  and  labour,  was  fome  advantage,  though  not  very 
great ;  but  then  it  left  the  ground  in  very  good  order  for 
the  next  crop  of  fpring  corn.  I  kept  one  clofe,  about  two 
acres,  four  years  to  wheat  in  the  fame  method  ;  but  the 
two  laft  years  did  not  anfwer  to  the  two  fir  ft,  which  makes 
me  think  Mr.  Tull  wrong,  when  he  fays,  that  plants  of 
different  natures  are  nourifhed  by  the  fame  fort  of  food.  .  I 
could  give  an  account  of  the  exa£t  quantity  produced  in 
each  year,  but  it  would  be  tedious  :  upon  the  whole,  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  method  of  fowing  wheat  will  be  of  no  advantage 
except  in  poor  ftrong  clays,  where  I  apprehend  it  muft  ex¬ 
ceed  all  others.  But  there  are  a  few  inconveniencies  at¬ 
tending  it ;  frequent  ploughing  the  intervals  is  apt  to  make 
the  wheat  fhoot  frefti  ears,  which  do  not  ripen  with  the 
others  ;  and  if  any  of  the  full  ears  when  near  ripe  do  but 
touch  the  frefti  ploughed  earth,  ever  fo  little  wet  will 
make  them  fprout,  and  thefe  will  injure  the  whole  crop  ; 
and  I  find  it  impoflible  to  keep  all  up,  as  the  rows  are  at  fo 
great  a  diftance.  But  my  method  of  drilling  in  the  open 
fields,  and  which  I  intend  to  follow,  is  to  put  five  rows 
about  eight  inches  apart,  on  a  ridge  about  five  feet  in 
breadth.  This  takes  but  two-thirds  of  the  feed  foAved  in 
the  common  way,  and  has  always  produced  a  better  crop 
than  the  lands  on  each  fide  of  mine;  this  my  neighbours 
are  now  convinced  of,  and  feveral  of  them  have  drilled 
their  wheat  this  feafon  :  our  foil,  for  the  moft  part,  is  a 
deep  heavy  fand. 

I  apprehend  the  principal  advantage  in  drilling  wheat  is 
placing  it  at  a  proper  depth,  which  I  think  is  within  two 
inches  or  thereabouts.  I  have  obferved,  that  the  firft  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat  is  by  fome  roots,  which  in  a  little  time 
run  very  deep  ;  then  it  (hoots  up  its  blade  ;  next  it  be¬ 
gins  to  form  a  head,  about  an  inch  under  ground,  from 
which  come  (very  fcon  in  a  mild  feafon)  the  fecond  and 
third  blades  ;  and  after  this  it  begins  to  fhoot  frefti  roots 
and  branches  from  this  famehead,  till  in  time  it  grows  very 
large,  efpecially  in  a  fruitful  foil  and  a  good  feafon  ;  and  it 
keeps  on  (hooting  frefti  roots  all  the  growing  feafon  :  now 
if  the  corn  is  too  deep,  and  a  fevere  froft  happens  while 
this  head  is  forming,  the  plant  is  quite  deftroyed  ;  but  if  it 
lies  (hallow  it  (boots  a  new  blade  from  the  corn,  and  goes 
on  in  its  operations  as  before  ;  this  was  the  cafe  in  1763, 
a  fevere  froft  happened  in  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of 
February,  which  deftroyed  a  good  deal  of  wheat ;  fo  that 
fome  which  lay  deepeft  was  ploughed  up,  and  fown  with 
other  feed  in  the  fpring.  Laft  year  multitudes  of  plants 
were  killed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  brought  the  crop  very 
thin.  In  fhort,  I  am  very  certain,  that  whoever  will 
make  their  obfervations  will  find  that  what  I  have  fakl  is 
the  truth  ;  that  the  (hallowed  corn  will  flourifh  fooner  and 
better,  and  from  thence  will  be  led  to  fee  the  advantage  of 
drilling  wheat. 

But  although  I  intend  leaving  Mr.  Tull’s  method  of 
fowing  wheat,  yet  I  hope  always  to  follow  it  in  beans  and 
turnips. 

My  beans  I  have  fown  theffrfour  years  in  double  rows, 
about  ten  inches  a  part,  and  about  two  feet  intervals. 
Thefe  I  plough  from  and  to  the  beans,  when  about  fix 
inches  high  ;  this  is  done  Avith  a  little  full  drawn  by  one 
horfe,  and  will  plough  three  acres  in  a  day.  This  method 
hath  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  many  are  come  into  it  ; 
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although  the  farmers  have  always  an  averfion  to  new  me¬ 
thods  of  managing  ;  Ave  fow  but  one-third  of  the  feed 
and  have  a  much  better  crop,  as  is  allowed  by  all. 

As  for  turnips,  all  my  neighbours  Avill  alloAV  the  drill  to 
beat  every  thing.  I  fow  a  double  toav  about  eight  inches 
Avide,  on  a  ridge  about  (we  feet,  and  though  I  did  not  fow 
this  year  till  Auguft,  I  have  turnips  tAvo  feet  round,  after 
wheat.  I  have  given  them  but  one  ploughing  as  yet,  be- 
fides  hoeing  them  out  at  proper  diftances.  I  believe  all 
will  acknoAAdedge  I  have  double  the  crop  in  Aveight  with, 
any  fown  in  the  old  way.  I  left  four  intervals  unploughed 
in  one  clofe,  to  fee  the  difference,  and  it  is  very  furprifing. 
One  of  my  neighbours  Avas  prevailed  on  to  fow  a  few'-  toavs 
in  a  piece  he  wars  fowing,  and  let  my  man  plough  them. 
The  difference  is  fo  great  that  he  is  become  an  advocate  for 
the  drill  hufbandry  ;  indeed  I  do  believe  that  it  Avill  foon 
make  its  Avay  through  all  the  prejudices  of  the  old  farmers 
to  the  contrary  ;  efpecially  as  we  have  a  drill  invented 
by  an  ingenious  carpenter,  with  Avhich  feveral  farmers 
have  fown  beans,  peafe,  turnips  and  Avheat,  and  it  anfwers 
exceedingly. 

For  thefe  feventeen  or  eighteen  years  paft,  I  have  been 
driving  to  improve  a  crop  of  turnips.  Before  this,  no¬ 
thing  was  known  or  aimed  at  hereabouts,  but  fowing  in 
the  common  way,  one  pound  of  feed  on  an  acre ;  and 
then  come  thick,  come  thin,  weeds  and  allgreAv  together, 
till  the  (heep  were  turned  in  to  eat  the  crop  as  it  Avas,  and 
generally  it  was  very  poor. 

The  firft  improvement  I  made  Avas  by  Ellis’s  dire£lion,  to 
drag  them  Avell  with  heavy  harroAvs  till  they  Avere  got  pretty 
thin,  by  Avhich  method  I  foon  got  better  crops  than  any 
about  me.  But  then  I  foAved  double  the  quantity  of  feed, 
that  I  might  have  fuflicient  (lock  of  plants  for  my  after 
hufbandry.  My  neighbours  were  foon  convinced  of  the 
advantage  of  this,  and  followed  my  example,  which  is  now 
the  common  pradfice.  After  this,  finding  the  thinned 
was  beft,  I  got  fome  hoed  ;  this  I  found  dill  better,  but 
very  expenfnfe,  our  people  being  not  ufed  to  it.  I  tried 
Mr.  Ellis’s  receipt  to  prevent  the  fly  from  deftroying  the 
young  plants,  but  my  ploughmen  refufed  to  fow  the  feed 
Avhen  mixed  AATith  fulphur.  I  then  invented  a  long  box, 
made  full  of  holes,  for  the  feed  to  fall  through,  and  faf- 
tened  it  to  two  wheels  fo  as  to  keep  it  above  ground  ;  this 
Avent  fo  light  that  ahoy  could  draw  it,  and  foAved  the  feed 
very  regularly.  I  fhewed  this  to  a  friend  of  mine,  (Mr. 
Jofeph  Pittfield,  of  Sidland  in  Dorfet)  Avho  had  one  made 
immediately  ;  and  foon  made  an  improvement  on  it,  by 
having  the  holes  made  in  roAvs  about  a  foot  afunder.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  plants  could  be  thinned  and  cleared  at  a  much 
lefs  expence,  I  followed  this  method  of  fowing  for  myfelf, 
as  did  fome  of  my  neighbours,  for  fome  years,  and  with 
a  deal  of  fatisfa&ion.  A  feAv  years  fince,  I  was  willing 
to  try  what  (lining  the  ground  deeper  would  do  ;  and 
being  refolved  to  try  the  drill  hufbandry  in  corn  like- 
wife,  I  had  a  fmall  full  made,  with  which  one  horfe  Avill 
plough  more  than  tAvo  acres  in  a  day,  firft  turning  four  or 
five  inches  deep  from  the  plants,  and  then  back  to  them 
again  :  we  generally  fow  turnips  after  wheat,  peafe,  and 
flax,  and  my  method  is  to  plough  the  ground  into  fix  fur¬ 
row  ridges,  Avhich  with  the  open  furrow  makes  about  five 
feet  in  breadth.  On  fuch  a  ridge  I  fow  (out  of  a  fhort  box) 
two  rows  of  feed,  though  fometimes  but  one,  and  harrow 
it  in  Avith  a  very  light  harroAv.  When  they  have  four  or 
five  leaves  I  get  them  thinned,  and  give  them  a  ploughing  ; 
and  fome  time  after,  when  they  begin  to  kern,  1  have  them 

thinned 
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thinned  and  cleaned  again  :  and  this  Is  all  the  hufbandry  I 
have  hitherto  bellowed,  and  all  I  think  is  ncceffary,  as  \ye 
do  not  fow  till  late  ;  the  coll  of  which  is  about  three  fhil- 
lings  per  acre. 

I  havefown  fome  betwixt  rows  of  beans,  and  they  an- 
fwered  very  well :  when  the  beans  were  pulled,  I  had  the 
plants  thinned  and  cleaned,  and  the  earth  ploughed  be¬ 
twixt  the  rows. 

The  firft  I  fowed  laft  year  was  a  fmall  piece  about  half 
an  acre,  where  hemp  failed  :  I  had  the  ground  ridged  up, 
and  fowed  with  two  rows  of  feed,  and  managed,  as  I  faid 
before :  indeed  the  ground  was  dunged  for  the  hemp.  This 
was  fown  the  latter  end  of  July,  but  did  not  come  up  till 
the  middle  of  Auguft,  for  the  want  of  rain.  I  pulled  them 
before  Chriftmas*,  and  bad  fifteen  putt  loads,  which  every 
one  will  acknowledge  to  be  a  good  crop  ;  I  believe  double 
a  common  one  ;  and  tho’  the  rows  were  four  feet  apart, 
the  leaves  touched  each  other.  The  next  I  fowed  was 
after  wheat,  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  :  when  the  wheat 
was  carried  off,  I  bad  the  ground  ploughed  into  ridges 
where  the  old  furrows  were,  and  fowed  one  row  of  feed 
on  each  ridge  :  thefe  ccft  but  little  in  thinning  and  clean¬ 
ing,  and  once  ploughing,  and  were  a  very  good  crop  y  the 
largcft  of  them  was  more  than  two  feet  round,  and  weigh¬ 
ed  above  fix  pounds  ;  indeed  towards  the  hedges  they  were 
much  fmaller  ;  I  had  fifteen  putt  loads  per  acre,  though 
the  ground  had  bore  three  crops  fince  it  was  dunged. 
Another  piece  of  two  acres  I  fowed  after  peas,  in  dou¬ 
ble  rows  ;  but  not  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft:  I  had 
the  ground  ridged  up,  and  when  the  plants  were  fit,  I  had 
them  thinned  and  cleaned  as  ufual,  but  left  four  ridges  for 
ploughing  to  fee  the  difference ;  and  truly  it  was  fur  prizing : 
thofe"  that  were  ploughed  were  more  than  three  times  as 
large,  though  they  had  all  the  fame  hufbandry,  except 
ploughing.^  They  are  as  good  a  crop  as  the  wheat  ftub- 
ble,  though  fown  later,  which  makes  me  think  double 
rows  are  beft  :  our  foil  is  moftly  heavy  good  land. 

We  have  referved  for  this  article  the  following  account 
of  feveral  very  important  experiments  made  by  Mr.  John- 
Wvnn  Baker,  under  the  dircdlion  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
and  publifhed  at  their  requeft,  on  the  culture  of  cabbages, 
the  turmp-cabbage,  boorcole,  and  turnips,  by  various 
methods  ;  with  an  accurate  ftate  of  the  pioducc  ;  anti  of 
the  abfolutc  and  comparative  advantages  of  each  in  feeding 
fheep  and  horned  cattle.  See  toe  articles  Boop.cole-C  ab- 
bage,  Potatoes,  and  Turnip-Cabbage. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1763’  two  acres  of  ground, 
very  highly  manured  with  dung,  were  planted  with  pota¬ 
toes,  in  the  manner  ufually  praclifed  in  tins  kingdom, 
with  fpade  and  ftiovel  ;  in  the  beginning  of  November 
following  the  potatoes  were  dug.  The  land  being  low, 
and  the  winter  very  wet,  it  could  not  be  plow  ed. until  the 
beginning  of  March,  1764  »  when,  it  fhouid  oe  obfeived. 
the  under  ftratum,  upon  which  the  dung  and  potatoes  lay, 
rofc  at  the  plowing  as  ftubborn  and  ftrong,  as  it  no  part 
of  the  ground  had  been  tilled  before:  which  proves  the 
potatoe  tillage,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ufually  prac- 
tifed,  not  to  be  fo  beneficial  to  land  as  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined :  the  fa£t  being,  tha;  only  about  thirty  inches  in 
every  nine  feet  of  the  ground  is  tilled  at  ah. 

In  the  night  of  the  10th,  and  on  the  1  ith  and  I2th,  01 
May  following,  there  was  very  fine  rain  ;  this  rain  en¬ 
abled  me,  on  the  12th,  to  reduce  this  ftubborn  ground 
pretty  fine  by  the  harrow. 
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In  the  month  of  March,  1763,  °f*ier  Part  ^1|S 
field  was  broke  for  fallow  (an  improper  time  to  break  fal¬ 
low's  ;  but,  my  entrance  upon  .the  farm  in  that  month  w'as 
the  caufe) ;  in  June  following  it  was  crofs  ploughed, 
which  brought  it  into  very  large  lumps ;  from  the  pofition 
this  ploughing  threw  them  into,  they  were  expofed,  in  a 
greater  number  of  points,  to  the  influence  of  the  w  cathci , 
than  the  ground  would  have  been,  had  the  fecond  plough¬ 
ing  been  in  the  fame  diredlion  as  the  firft. 

In  this  fituation  I  left  this  fallow  till  the  March  follow- 
ing  ;  wrhen,  it  was  ploughed  for  the  third  time,  with  the 
potatoe  ground,  in  the  lame  direction  as  at  firft  ;  by  this 
third  ploughing  this  land  was  brought  into  an  exceeding 
fine  tilth. 

This  benefit  arofe  from  the  ground  not  having  been 
harrowed  at  all.  This  is  fomething  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  culture ;  but  was  adapted  to  the  fpecies  of 
ground  I  had  to  work  upon  ;  which  I  fhall  deferibe  here¬ 
after. 

What  the  harrow1-  w'Ould  have  done  in  part  towards  re¬ 
ducing  it  after  the  fecond  ploughing,  was  completely  of¬ 
fered  by  the  influence  of  the  fummer  and  winter  ;  the 
firft  deftroyed  all  the  weeds  and  couch-grafs  (with  the  latter 
of  w'hich  the  ground  abounded) ;  and  the  lumps  exfoliating 
by  the  operation  of  the  winter,  by  degrees  fell  into  fine 
mold;  whereas,  had  it  b:en  harrowed  before  the  winter, 
the  rains  would  have  run  the  fmaller  particles  together,  fo 
as  to  have  given  a  great  adhefion  to  the  ground  before  the 
fpring  ;  abllradled  from  the  like  mifehief,  which  the  cattle 
would  have  done  by  drawing  the  harrow',  hi  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  I  ploughed  this  part  of  the  field  a  fouith 
time,  and  the  potatoe  ground  a  fecond  ;  by  which  plough¬ 
ing  I  laid  the  whole  field  into  ridges  of  live  feet  width, 
except  about  half  an  acre,  which  1  referved  for  other  pur- 
pofes,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

In  this  field  I  had  two  parcels  of  manure  ready  prepar¬ 
ed  for  it.  One  con  filled  of  earth  raifed  from  the  head¬ 
land,  mixed  with  lime,  which  lay  about  twelve  months, 
having  been  in  that  time  twice  turned. 

The  other  parcel  confifted  of  the  like  earth,  and  lime, 
mixed  in  the  fame  manner,  after  w'hich  I  mixed  dung  with 
it,  Jlratum  fuper  fl.ralum,  which  layabout  tw'O  months, 
when  I  turned  it:  after  which  it  lay  about  two  months 
longer  :  by  this  ftirring  the  ingredients,  of  which  this 
parcel  wras  competed,  were  perfectly  incorporated  with 
each  other  ;  and  a  new  putrcfadlive  fermentation  was  ex¬ 
cited  in  it ;  which  perfectly  prepared  it  for  the  land:  and 
all  the  earth  was  10  fully  impregnated  with  the  juices  of 
the  dung,  that  it  was  very  little,  if  any  thing,  inferior  to 
the  dung:  whereas,  when  dang  lies  by  itfelf,  great  part  of 
the  volatile  firline  particles  ape  loft,  as  foon  as  the  fer¬ 
mentation  begins:  fome  fiy  off  in  vapours,  and  others 
run  off  with  the  juices  of  the  dung  and  rain,  which  fall 
upon  it. 

When  I  have  mixed  dung  and  earth,  in  the  manner  al¬ 
ready  delevibed,  I  always  once,  or  twice  when  the  feafon 
affords  it,  cover  the  compcft  with  a  large  quantity  of  fnow , 
or  icc  ;  which,  upon  diffolving  in  its  paffage  through  the 
whole,  caufeth  the  earth  to  be  finely  impregnated  by  the 
dung.  Snow,  by  being  gathered  with  fhovels  or  rolled 
together  in  balls,  is  longer  diffolving  than  ice,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  prefer  it,  uulefs  it  be  ice  of  water  which  happens  to 
be  the  foakage  of  a  dung-yard,  fuch  ice  being  always  re¬ 
plete  with  foad  for  v:gctables. 

4  D  Ti  * 
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The  land  being  now,  in  June,  in  five  feet  ridges,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  I  began  to  draw  out  my  com¬ 
port  ;  which  I  difpofed  in  the  following  manner:  I  drove 
the  cars  up  every  alternate  ridge,  and  upon  each  of  them 
dropped  the  comport,  till  I  had  manured  about  three  acres 
of  the  fallow  ground  ;  then,  with  {hovels,  I  divided  this 
manure,  as  equally  as  could  be,  in  every  furrow ;  which 
was  readily  done,  from  the  convenient  manner  in  which  it 
was  depoffted.  x 

In  the  fame  manner  I  put  out  the  other  parcel  of  manure 
(which,  it  may  be  remembered,  I  before  faid  confided  of 
lime  and  earth)  upon  an  acre  and  a  halt  of  the  potatoe 
ground  ;  and  on  a  part  of  the  fallow  ground,  where  no 
comport,  or  other  manure,  had  been  put ;  and  fpread  it 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

The  whole  field  being  thus  manured,  I  ploughed  it  again, 
which  was  the  fifth  ploughing  of  the  fallow,  and  third  of 
the  potatoe  ground  :  by  this  ploughing  I  altered  the  pofi- 
tion  of  every  ridge,  by  laying  the  middle  of  each  exactly 
over  the  manure  ;  confequently  the  furrows  were  made, 
where  the  middle  of  the  ridges  was  before. 

The  half  acre  before-mentioned  I  manured  with  at  leart 
double  the  proportion  of  comport,  which  was  allowed  to 
the  other  part  of  the  fallow  ;  as  it  was  fiat,  and  it  was 
neceflary  to  manure  every  part  of  it,  being  intended  for 
turnips,  to  be  fown  in  the  promifcuous  way. 

To  this  piece  of  ground  I  gave  a  fixth  ploughing  ;  as  it 
could  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  horfe-hoe,  when  cropped, 
and  therefore  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  reduce  it  as  fine  as 
poflible,  in  order  to  give  the  broad-cart  crop  of  turnips 
every  advantage  I  could. 

The  field  being  prepared  in  the  manner  already  de- 
fcribed,  I  proceeded  to  crop  the  land  in  the  following 
order. 

July  the  fixth  and  feventh,  I  planted  one  row  of  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  upon  the  middle  of  every  ridge,  of  about  an 
acre  of  the  fallow  ground,  the  plants  in  the  rows  two  feet 
from  each  other.  In  like  manner  I  planted  about  half  an 
acre  with  turnip-cabbage  plants. 

Hence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  plantsvere  in  rows 
five  feetafunder,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows. 

This  bufinefs  ought  to  have  been  done,  at  leart,  a  month 
fooner  ;  but  I  could  not  get  the  ground  ready  in  due  time  : 
however,  the  fuccefsof  thel’e  crops  may  encourage  others 
not  to  give  up  their  expeditions,  although  they  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  as  late  as  I  was,  which  muft  frequently  happen 
in  a  courfe  of  bufinefs  ;  though  this  is  always  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  as  much  as  poflible. 

I  never  begin  to  put  my  plants  out  till  about  fix  o’clock 
in  an  evening,  unlefs  I  can  be  ready  for  planting  in  a  rainy 
day,  which  is  always  to  be  preferred  ;  in  the  other  cafe,  I 
always  keep  the  men  at  this  work  as  long  as  they  can  iee. 
If  it  can  be  done  in,  or  immediately  after,  rain,  that  will 
lave  the  expence  of  watering  the  plants  ;  which  is  an  objedl 
worthy  of  attention  in  a  large  work  of  this  kind  ;  befides 
the  circumftance  of  the  plants  fucceeding  much  better. 

On  Friday  the  fixth  of  July  we  had  fine  rain,  and  or. 
the  feventh  I  finifhed.  On  the  eleventh  we  had  fome  light 
lliowers,  and  on  the  twelfth  fine  rain,  which  fecured  life 
to  my  plants  ;  but  they  began  to  look  fickly  before  the 
twelfth  ;  three  of  the  intervening  days  having  been  hot  and 
dry. 

On  the  feventh  I  alfo  planted  three  of  the  five-feet  ridges, 
with  one  row  of  boorcole  plants  on  each  ridge,  the  plants 
in  the  rows  two  feet  afunder. 
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Be  it  obferved,  that,  for  the  obtaining  large  cabbages  of 
the  fpring  fowing,  the  feed  ought  to  be  fown  early  in 
March  ;  and,  if  once  planted  out  before  the  final  planting 
them,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  crop;  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  refpeCt  to  turnip-cabbage  ;  but  it  is  more  efien- 
tially  neceflary  in  the  common  way  of  railing  cabbages  ; 
for,  otherwife,  they  will  run  into  long  {hanks,  and  will 
not  cabbage  well ;  moft  gardeners  allowing  their  plants 
too  little  room  :  this  is  not  the  cafe  here  ;  my  cabbage 
and  turnip-cabbage  feeds  were  not  fown  till  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  March,  and  I  was  fo  much  hurried,  that  I  never 
had  time  to  get  them  planted  out  before  the  final  plant¬ 
ing,  lave  about  three  thoufand  plants  ;  and  yet  they  are 
all  very  fhort  in  their  {hanks.  This  may  juftlybe  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  manner  of  difpofing  them,  and  the  culture 
they  receive  in  this  hufbandry. 

Here  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  one  circumftance,  for 
the  obfervation  of  gentlemen  and  farmers  who  may  adopt 
this  ’hufbandry,  viz.  That  I  have  not  one  cabbage  this 
year  of  the  fort  I  intended  to  have  ;  what  I  have  being 
chiefly  fugar-loaf,  the  feedfman  having  deceived  me;  and, 
if  I  had  not  happened  to  have  about  an  ounce  of  tur¬ 
nip-cabbage  feed  by  me  four  years  old,  I  fliould  not  have 
had  one  plant  of  that  kind  this  year  ;  the  feed,  which  I 
bought  in  Dublin  for  it,  turning  out  a  poor,  fmall, 
wretched  cabbage. 

I  {ball  now  proceed  to  make  my  report  of  the  farther 
treatment  and  fuccefs  of  thefe  crops,  before  I  proceed  to 
the  turnips,  & c. 

Upon  the  17th  of  Auguft,  I  horfe-hoed  my  cabbage, 
turnip-cabbage,  and  boorcole,  for  the  firft  time,  by  taking 
off,  at  one  furrow  of  the  plough,  only  one  fide  of  each 
ridge,  clofe  to  the  plants:  thus  they  remained  till  the  25th, 
when  I  ran  the  plough  in  the  fame  furrow  ;  by  which, 
with  the  firft  furrow,  I  plowed  about  twenty-one  inches 
deep.  This  being  finifhed,  I  immediately  returned  the 
earth  back  to  the  plants  ;  this  afforded  them  frefh  nou- 
rifhment  ;  and  in  order  to  give  their  roots  time  to  pene¬ 
trate  this  frefh  earth,  which,  by  the  horfe-hoeing,  was 
become  very  fine  mould,  I  let  them  remain  in  this  ftate 
till  the  twelfth  of  September  ;  when  I  horfe  hoed  them 
again,  by  taking  off  the  other  fide  of  every  ridge  ;  and, 
on  the  twentieth,  deepened  the  furrow  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former,  and  immediately  returned  the  mould  back 
to  the  plants  ;  and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Oclooer,  threw 
up  a  fmall  furrow  on  each  fide  of  every  ridge,  which  finifh¬ 
ed  the  culture  of  thefe  crops,  and  reftored  the  ridges  to 
the  form  in  which  they  were  when  the  plants  were  put 
out  upon  them.  t 

The  plants  all  grew  very  luxuriantly  ;■  and,  in  the  hot- 
teft  weather,  were  infinitely  more  brittle  in  their  leaves, 
than  any  I  could  fee  in  the  gardens  of  my  acquaintances  : 
which  is  a  certain  indication  of  health  in  this  kind  of 
plants. 

The  horfe-hoeing  was  fo  effectually  dertructive  to  weeds, 
that  it  coft  me  but  four-pence  to  weed  thefe  crops,  which 
occupied  about  an  acre  and  three  quarters  of  ground. 

The  repeated  horfe-hoeings  coft  me  two  {hillings  and 
four-pence  an  acre,  for  workmen’s  wages,  exclufive  of 
horfes,  of  which  I  ufed  two,  and  fometimes  three. 

December  the  8th,  I  cut  one  row  of  the  cabbages,  they 
beginning  to  decay,  which  is  indicated  by  their  ourfting. 
The  number  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  they 
weighed  fixteen  hundred-weight,  three-quarters,  and 
twenty-one  pounds,  i.  e.  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 

ninety- 
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ninety -feven  pounds  :  which,  at  an  average,  is  feven 
pounds  and  near  fix  ounces  for  each  cabbage. 

The  produce  upon  an  acre,  on  weighing  this  row, 
which  was  five  hundred  and  fixteen  feet  long,  amounted 
to  twenty-three  tons,  four  hundred,  two  quarters  and 
fourteen  pounds,  i.e.  fifty-two  thoufand  and  thirty-eight 
pounds :  which  is,  at  leaft,  from  ten  to  feventeen  tons 
lefs,  ns  I  compute,  than  the  produce  would  have  been  up- 
( #  an  acre,  had  I  obtained  the  fort  I  intended  to  have, 
which  was  the  large,  late,  Dutch  cabbage.  However, 
fuch  a  produce  as  w  as  here  obtained,  will  be  an  ample  re¬ 
ward  for  the  labour  anyone  may  bellow  in  his  hufbandry, 
as  will  appear  when  I  (hall  come  presently  to  ffiew  how 
many  cattle  twenty-three  tons  will  maintain. 

December  the  17th,  I  took  up  one  row  of  the  turnip- 
cabbages,  which  were  in  number  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  they  weighed  eighteen  hundred  weight,  and  fifteen 
pounds,  i.  e.  two  thoufand  and  thirty-one  pounds,  after 
chopping  off  the  roots  and  ftalks  below  the  turnip,  which 
ought  not  to  be  weighed,  as  being  no  part  of  the  food  for 
fheep  or  cattle :  the  weight  of  thefe  plants,  one  with  an¬ 
other,  was  fomething  more  than  eight  pounds  and  two 
ounces  ;  fome  few  weighed  fourteen  and  fifteen  pounds. 
The  produce  upon  an  acre,  on  weighing  this  row,  which 
was  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  long,  amounted, 
at  the  fame  proportion,  to  twenty-five  tons,  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred,  three  quarters  and  feven  pounds,  i.  e.  fifty-feven 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-one  pounds. 

This  crop  was  much  greater  than  ever  I  had  before  ; 
and,  from  l'ome  obfervations  I  have  made  this  year,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  their  culture  may  be  improved  to  a 
produce  of  ten  tons  more  upon  an  acre  :  but,  abftra&ed 
from  that,  the  produce  already  obtained  is  rnoie  valuable 
than  any  crop  1  know  of,  for  they  are  invincible  by  the 
winter,  either  in  or  out  of  the  ground.  The  great  dif- 
,trefs  of  even  the  careful  farmer  is  in  the  months  of  March 
•and  April,  for  his  ewes  and  lambs,  when  turnips  are  gone, 
or  are  but  very  indifferent  food,  and  all  other  green  win¬ 
ter-food  is  exhaufted. 

Feeding  ewes  upon  dry  hay  affords  but  little  milk  to 
their  lambs  ;  add  to  that,  hay 'is  not  made  without  great 
expence  and  anxiety,  over  and  above  the  rent  of  the  land  ; 
for  really,  where  the  farmer  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have 
his  hay  upon  hand  in  wet  weather,  it  is  a  bufinefs  which 
will  exerrife  his  patience,  no  lefs  than  it  will  confume  his 

money.  -in' 

One  fuperior.  excellence  in  thefe  plants  is,  that  iheep 

will  preter  them  to  turnips  ;  another  is,  tnat  they  are 
a  firmer  and  more  fubftautiai  foou  1  and,  to  afeertain  then 
firmnefs  in  texture,  and  quality  in  keeping  after  being 
drawn,  1  have  kept  them  near  twelve  months  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  coul,  and,  an.cr 
that,  they  were  found,  fave  feme  few. 

If  any  perfon  who  may  cultivate  this  plant  for  fheep, 
fhoiild  keep  a  large  flock,  he  may  let  the  plants  remain  in 
the  ground  till  he  wants  them  ;  in  that  caie,  he  may  turn 
the  (beep  into  the  field,  where  they  will  eat  them  quite 
down  to  the  ftems  ;  and,  as  the  plants  lland  naturally 
above  the  ground,  and  by  my  manner  ot  cultivating  them, 
they  are  (till  higher,  by  being  placed  on  the  tops  of  the 
ridges,  the  fheep  cannot  dirty  them,  as  they  do  turnips 
when  turned  into  the  crops  ;  add  to  this,  that  when  the 
{beep  have  eaten  all  the  leaves,  and  begin  to  eat  the  butts 
or  turnips  of  this  plant,  they  will  not  rot  as  turnips  do, 
when  wounded  ;  but  will  certainly  keep  found,  even  after 
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that,  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months  :  nay,  yefterday,  the 
fifteenth  of  February,  upon  b  re  fling  fome  of  them  for  feed, 

I  found  fome,  which  had  been  accidentally  wounded  by 
cows,  upwards  of  th re '*  months  ago,  pertedcly  lourul,  not- 
with Handing  the  great  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen 

upon  them.  ...  , 

When  the  leaves  arc  wanted  early  in  the  winter  lor 
fheep,  or  black  cattle,  or,  the  laud  is  wanting  for  any 
other  crop  ;  in  either  cate  the  plants  nu;  be  tuicm  up,  t.ie 
leaves  taken  off,  and  the  turnips  thrown  any  where  upon 
a  piece  of  found  dry  grafs  ground,  where  they  will  keep, 
and  be  ready  for  fheep  in  the,  fpringt  but  this  work  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  trouble  and  expence,  the  roots  being 

very  firm  in  the  ground.  w 

The  latter  end  of  December,  and  in  January,  the  plants 
begin  to  throw  out  frefli  fhoots,  which  are  to  produce  the 
feed  ;  and,  when  they  begin  to  do  fo,  all  the  leaves  of 
the  preceding  year  fail  off,  being  firfi  greatly  decayed  , 
and  as  the  leaves,  in  October  and  November,  are  really 
very  numerous,  and  afford  a  large  quantity  of  food  loi 
cattle,  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to  take  them  oft  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  decay;  and,  when  this  is  judiciou  fly 

done,  the  trouble  is  very  little. 

The  method  which  I  would  recommend  is,  that  two 
men  be  fent  into  the  field,  each  taking  one  row  before 
him,  and,  as  he  pulls  off  the  leaves,  laying  them  upon 
the  ridge  between  the  turnips  ;  when  thefe  two  ridges 
are  finifhed,  or  as  many  as  may  be  thought  necefiary,  let 
one  horfe,  or  more,  be  brought  with  a  pair  of  cleeves  up¬ 
on  his  back  ;  let  him  be  placed  in  the  furrow,  between  the 
two  rows  ;  and,  as  he  paffes  along,  the  two  men  fill  the 
cleeves,  which  may  be  moll  conveniently  done,  from  fuch 
a  difpofiticn  of  the  bufinefs,  without  any  injury  to  the 

turnips  in  the  rows.  . 

Where  extenfive  crops  of  thefe  plants  are  raffed,  it  will 
he  very  ufeful  to  colka  all  the  roots,  whether  left  in  the 
field  bv  fheep,  or  otherwife  feparated,  and  mix  them  with 
heaps  of  earth,  where  a  putrefaftive  fermentation  will 
fhcrtly  commence,  by  which  the  earth  will  be  luongly 
impregnated  with  volatile  and  fixed  falts,  and  will  then 
be  an  excellent  manure  ;  and,  indeed,  all  fucculent  vege¬ 
tables  will  contribute  to  the  fame  end,  under  the  lHce 

treatment.  . 

I  muff  beg  leave  in  this  place  juft  to  mention,  for  the 
conftderation  of  thefociety,  and  which  I  caineflh  recom¬ 
mend  to  be  tried  by  mariners,  another  ufe,  to  which,  - 
think,  this  plant  may  be  converted,  whicn  is  ftill  oi  n.cie 
importance,  than  any  which  I  have  yet  named. 

We  lofe  more  men  in  the  beginning  of  a  war  in  the 
navy,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the  nayy-furgeons,  by 
the  feurvy,  than  by  the  enemy,  which  is  attiibuted  10 
their  Hidden  change  of  food.  From  frefh  provifiohs  and 
vegetables  on  fliore,  the  men  are  at  once  bi  ought  to  fait 
provifions. 

The  turnip  of  this  plant,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
would  keep  three  or  four  months  on  fhip-board,  perhaps 
longer  ;  but  the  navy-iurgeons  have  told  me,  that  il  it 
would  keep  fix  weeks,  it  would  fave  toe  lives  of  many 
men.  Something  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjedl  heioie,  in 
a  pamphlet  intitled,  Hints  on  Hufbandry,  in  a  letter  <.0 
the  Dublin  fociety,  printed  by  Flinn,  in  Callle-flreet. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjed,  without  earneflly  recom¬ 
mending  the  culture  of  this  plant  to  the  attention  of  the 
farmer,  particularly  to  fuch  as  keep  any  flock  ;  and,  H- 
though  the  plant  is  very  kittle  known,  except  in  the  gar- 
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dens  of  the  curious,  yet,  whoever  will  cultivate  it  in  the 
way  I  have  here  fet  forth,  will  find  himfelf  amply  repaid 
for  his  labour ;  for  how  comfortable  is  it  for  a  man’s 
mind  to  be  at  eafe  about  his  flock,  in  the  months  of  fcar- 
city  ?  Whereas  1  have  every  year  obferved,  that  the  far¬ 
mer’s  ftock,  particularly  ewes  and  lambs,  are  turned  into 
his  meadows  to  live  upon  the  fpringing  grafs,  to  the  irre¬ 
coverable  injury  of  the  hay-harveft ;  as  frequently  have  I 
ieen  them  upon  young  clover,  to  the  manifeft  injury  of 
that  crop. 

I  could  enlarge  greatly  upon  thefe  injudicious  pradlices  ; 
but  in  brief  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  if  I  fhall  live  to  fee  the 
culture  of  this  plant  generally  edablidied,  I  fhall  have 
the  comfortable  reward  of  knowing  that  1  have  been  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind  ;  a  circumftance  which  will  be  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  me,  than  if  I  had  conqured  a  nabob,  or  extirpated 
an  Indian  nation. 

December  the  eighteenth,  I  cut  two  perches  in  length 
of  one  of  the  rows  of  boorcole,  which  contained  twenty- 
one  plants  ;  they  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds,  which  is  very  near  five  pounds  ten  ounces  for 
each  plant :  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  thefe  plants 
will  fucceed  as  well,  if  they  are  planted  only  eighteen 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows.  However,  at  the  above  pro¬ 
portion,  there  would  be  feventeen  tons  and  fourteen 
hundred  upon  an  acre.  But,  if  the  produce  would  be 
the  fame,  were  the  plants  only  eighteen  inches  afunder, 
in  that  cafe  m  acre  would  produce,  by  this  culture, 
above  twenty-three  tons  and  twelve  hundred. 

'I  his  plant  is  well  worthy  the  farmers  or  graziers  atten¬ 
tion,  for,  as  fad  as  it  is  cut,  it  will  again,  in  about  a 
month  or  fix  weeks,  afford  another  crop :  I  have  been 
cutting  thefe  plants  for  my  family-ufe  ever  fince  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Augud  lad ;  I  believe  fome  of  them  have  been  cut 
three  times  ;  and  they  are  excellent  for  the  table  For 
feeding  cattle  and  fheep  they  are  highly  valuable,  as  no 
frofl  will  injure  them  ;  and,  although  the  fird  crop  amounts 
not  to  as  many  pounds  upon  any  given  quantity  of  ground 
as  the  others,  yet  the  fucceeding  crops  will,  I  believe, 
make  their  produce  nearly,  or  quite,  of  equal  weight  with 
any  other  of  the  cabbage  kind.  But  I  mud  not  omit  to 
obferve,  that,  as  thefe  plants  afford  only  open  leaves,  and 
many  of  them  very  final!,  there  will  be  a  little  more  trou¬ 
ble  in  collecting  and  carrying  them  to  the  fheep  and  cattle, 
than  there  will  be  with  the  other  kinds. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  likewife,  that,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  throw  out 
their  fpring-fhoots  for  feed,  if  the  large  leaves  have  not 
been  taken  off-  for  winter  ufe,  they  will  decay  and  fall  off 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  turnip-cabbage  leaves  have  al¬ 
ready  been  deferibed  to  do. 

I  have  not  yet  tried  it,  but  I  believe  that  the  bed  way 
of  ufmg  this  plant,  Would  be  to  allot  one  whole  field  to 
the  culture  of  it,  proportioned  in  fize  to  the  dock  intended 
to  confume  the  produce  ;  and  in  September  or  October, 
to  turn  the  ewes  into  the  field  for  a  few  hours,  morning 
and  evening,  and  then  lodge  them  on  any  piece  of  grals 
or  fallow,  which  may  want  improvement,  to  which  they 
will  greatly  contribute  by  emptying  themfelves  upon  it ; 
and  thus  continue  turning  them  into  the  boorcole  field, 
till  they  have  eat  all  the  luxuriant  leaves  ;  then  let  the 
plants  red  a  month,  and  there  will  be  another  crop.  By 
having  two  fmall  fields  under  this  crop,  a  flock  of  dore- 
JOieep  might  be  maintained  a  whole  winter  at  a  very  fmall 
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expence  ;  for  whild  the  produce  of  one  field  would  be 
conluming,  the  other  would  be  coming  on. 

Ibis  method  occurred  to  me  from  an  accident,  which 
attended  my  boorcole  this  year.  My  cows  got  into  the 
field,  and  prefently  devoured  fome  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plants;  thefe  plants  have  engaged  my  attention  ever  fince, 
and  I  have  the  pleafure  to  fee  them  again  in  a  very  luxu¬ 
riant  date. 

.  ^  an7  Pei'f°n  fhouldbe  able  to  put  this  fcheme  in  prac¬ 
tice  beloie  I  can  accomp'idi  it,  I  recommend  it  to  them, 
not  to  let  the  fheep  padure  fo  long  upon  the  crop,  as  to 
wound  the  dalks  for  want  of  leaves  ;  as  too  great  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  dalks  may  check  the  fucceeding  growth  ;  which 
injury,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  will  not  happen  to  the 
plains,  at  lead  not  in  fo  great  a  degree,  whild  they  have  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  leaves. 

It  doubtlefs  will  be  obferved,  that  I  confine  this  fcheme 
to  ewes  or  dore-dieep  :  my  reafon  for  that  is,  that  fat 
dieep  diould  always  have  as  much  food  before  them,  as 
they  may  choofe  to  eat ;  add  to  this,  that  fheep,  when  they 
are  fat,  are  more  fubjedh  to  be  lame,  than  dore-fheep,  to 
which  ploughed  ground  will  greatly  contribute. 

We  (hall  now  return  to  the  date  of  the  field,  in  which 
it  was  aftei  being  manured,  and  ploughed  into  fmall  ridges 
of  five  feet  breadth,  with  the  compod  under  them  in  the 
fallow  part,  and  part  of  the  fallow  with  the  lime  and  earth, 
and  the  potatoe  ground  aided  with  the  lime. 

Upon  the  fourteenth  of  July,  I  fowed  with  my  drill 
plough  what  remained  of  the  ridges  of  the  fallow  manured 
with  the  compod.  1  hat  part  of  the  fallow  which  was 
manured  with  the  lime  and  earth,  and  that  part  of  the 
potatoe  ground  which  was  before  deferibed  to  be  in  ridges, 
with  turnips  :  and  that  part  of  the  fallow  before  deferibed 
to  be  flat,  and  manured  with  a  double  proportion  of  the 
compod,  I  fowed  in  the  promifeuous  way  with  turnips  alfo. 

The  drilled  turnips  filled  only  one  row  along  the  middle 
of  each  ridge. 

When  the  drilled  turnips  were  about  three  inches  high, 
I  thinned  them  by  hand,  as  being  much  preferable,  and 
more  expeditious  than  any  indrument,  intending  to  have 
them  fingled  out  to  about  one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows  : 
but,  it  being  fo  new  a  work,  the  women  could  not  be 
brought  to  do  it  effe&ually  at  once,  they  apprehending, 
that  the  whole  crop  would  be  lod,  and  urging,  that  they 
were  dire  there  was  already  too  much  ground  allowed  to- 
one  row  :  under  thefe  circumdances,  I  could  not  get  this 
work  done  quite  to  my  mind  this  year,  as  I  had,  befides 
this  field,  two  others  fown  in  the  fame  way,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  twelve  acres. 

My  turnips  fhould  have  been  fown  at  lead  three  weeks 
earlier  ;  but  the  immoderate,  and  continual  rains  of  the 
preceding  winter,  involved  me  fo  much  with  my  fpring- 
fowing,  that  I  could  not  accomplifh  my  turnip-fowing 
earlier. 

The  turnips,  after  being  thinned,  received  the  horfe-- 
hoeings  much  about  the  fame  time,  and  didances,  as  the 
cabbages  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  I  deepened  the 
furrows  of  but  a  few  ridges  in  another  field  by  a  fecond 
ploughing  in  the  fame  furrow,  which  I  did  not  find  to 
benefit  the  turnips  much  :  for,  if  the  ground  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  before  the  fowing,  the  depth  of  one  furrow  will  be 
enough  for  turnips,  provided  that  be  deep  and  bold. 

Thinning  the  turnips  in  drills  by  hand  cod  me  eight- 
pence  an  acre  ;  weeding  of  them  cod  me  four-pence  ;  and 
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the  repented  horfe-hoeings  about  fourteen-pence  an  acre 
for  workmen’s  wages,  exclufive  of  the  horfes,  of  which  I 
generally  ufed  two,  except  in  very  hot  days,  and  then  I 
found  three  were  neceffary. 

The  broad-caft  turnips  were  carefully  thinned  by  hand, 
when  they  were  about  two  inches  high  ;  which  the  women 
did  with  more  courage  than  they  did  the  drills  ;  and  iome- 
time  afterwards,  I  hand-hoed  them  once,  and  wed  them 
twice. 

Thinning  them  by  hand  coft  me  four  {hillings.  Hoeing 
them  afterwards  cofl  eight  {hillings,  and  weeding  them  colt 
me  two  {hillings  and  four-pence.  They  wore  fcarcely 
half  an  acre  ;  this  expence  being  therefore  doubled,  they 
cofl  me  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  {hillings  and  eight- 
pence  an  acre,  over  and  above  the  extraordinary  ploughing, 
and  double  proportion  of  manure. 

In  truth,  this  crop  greatly  exceeded  my  expectations, 
being  by  far  the  befl  I  ever  had  in  the  broad-caft  way  ; 
but  I  attribute  their  fuccefs  wholly  to  the  thinning  them 
by  hand  ;  for  two,  three,  four,  and  often  more,  turnips 
will  he  fo  united  and  interwoven,  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  for  the  moll  dextrous  hoer  to  feparate  them  ; 
whereas  the  fingers  and  thumb  will  preferve  the  mailer 
plant,  whilft  the  others  are  moft  conveniently  drawn  from 
it  by  the  other  hand  of  the  perfon  employed  :  add  to  this, 
that  there  is  no  labour  in  which  we  are  more  liable  to  be 
deceived,  than  turnip-hoeing. 

In  one  of  my  other  turnip  fields  I  manured  about  an 
acre  of  ground  with  fhell  marie,  which  I  fowed  in  dribs 
with  turnips  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  on  the 
fixteenth  of  July. 

In  the  fame  field,  I  manured  about  half  an  acre  writh 
the  native  earth,  which  had  been  expoied  to  the  weather 
for  upwards  of  twro  years,  which  I  fowed  likewife  in  drills 
with  turnips  on  the  fixteenth  of  July. 

Both  thefe  crops  were  thinned  by  hand,  and  horfe-hoed, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

Thus  we  have  five  experiments  in  the  drill  way  upon 
turnips,  with  different  manure.  One  with  the  compoft 
already  deferibed,  one  with  lime,  one  on  potatoe  ground, 
aided  with  lime,  one  with  fhell-marle,  and  one  with  na¬ 
tive  earth  ;  and  alfo  one  in  the  broad-caft  way,  with  a 
double  proportion  of  the  compoft,  and  an  extraordinary 
ploughing. 

The  principal  point  to  be  determined  by  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  is,  whether  fowing  turnips  in  drills,  or  the  broad- 
caft  way,  will  afFord  the  heavieft  crop  :  but  the  trials  with 
the  different  manures  will,  I  hope,  be  alio  ufeful. 

The  produce  of  drilled  and  broad  cajl  turnips  compared. 

December  the  feventeenth,  I  meafured  out  three  fquore 
perches  of  the  beft  of  the  broad-caft  turnips,  and  alfo 
three  fquare  perches  of  the  drilled  ;  and  the  produce  was 
as  follows  : 

The  three  perches  of  the  broad-caft  turnips  weighed 
fixteen  hundred  weight  and  one  quarter,  i.  e.  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  which,  at  the 
fame  proportion,  amounts  upon  an  acre  to  forty-three 
tons,  five  hundred  weight,  three  quarters  and  fix  pounds, 
e.  i.  ninety-fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy  pounds. 

The  three  perches  of  drilled  turnips  weighed  feventeen 
hundred  weight,  two  quarters,  and  twenty-one  pounds, 
e.  i.  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds  ; 
which,  at  the  fame  proportion,  amounts  upon  an  acre  to 


forty-feven  tons,  two  hundred,  three  quarters,  and  two 
pounds,  i.  e.  one  hundred  and  five  thouiand  five  hundied 
and  ninety  pounds. 

T.  C.  QMb.  Pounds 
An  acre  of  drilled  turnips  47  2  3  2  or  105520 

An  acre  of  broad-caft  ditto  43  5  3  ^  or  9^97° 


In  favour  of  the  drilled  316  314  b620 

Thus  we  fee,  that,  notwithftanding  the  extraordinary 
proportion  of  manure,  and  the  extraordinary  ploughing, 
which  was  afforded  to  the  broad-caft  turnips,  the  diilled 
crop,  with  intervals  of  five  feet,  produced  the  greatefl 
quantity  upon  an  acre,  by  three  tpns,  fixteen  bundled, 
three  quarters,  and  fourteen  pounds  weight. 

The  drilled  turnips  in  my  other  fields  were  very  large, 
regular,  and  even  crops,  as  many  gentlemen  faw  during 
their  growth. 

Thofe  fown  on  the  acre  manured  with  the  fhell-marle 
were  very  near  as  good  as  the  reft — thofe  fown  on  the 
potatoe  ground  were  not  near  fo  large,  but  were  regulai  — 
thofe  fown  on  that  part  of  the  fallow-ground  which  was 
limed,  were  very  poor  crops — and  thofe  fown  on  the 
ground  manured  with  the  native  earth  were  mifeiable. 

The  crops  in  my  other  fields  were  all  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  already  deferibed  ;  except,  that  the  fal¬ 
lows  were  broke  in  September,  1763*  haftead  of  March, 
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It  now  remains  to  deferibe  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
land,  and  then  to  draw  conciufions  from  the  various  expe¬ 
riments. 

Tne  land  lies  upon  a  lime-ftone  quarry,  which  is  very 
near  the  furface  ;  and  is,  naturally,  a  very  ftrong  and. 
ftubborn  foil,  with  an  infinite  number  of  loofelirne-ftones, 
in  it.  With  dry  winds,  or  a  parching  fun,  the  ground 
unites,  and  is  as  hard  as  bricks  ;  moderately  wet,  it  is  re¬ 
ducible  by  inftruments ;  but,  when  thorough  wet,  it  runs 
together,  and  is  like  brick-clay  when  tempered.  This,  f 
repeat  it,  is  the  natural  quality  of  the  land,  and  is  what 
the  writers  would  call  a  barren,  grey,  ftiff  earth,  but  is.- 

not  quite  a  clay.  _  . 

I  have  found  repeated  tillage,  when  the  land  is  in  a  pro¬ 
per  ftate  of  moifture,  will  reduce  it,  and  diveft  it  of  its 
natural  adhefion.  Tillage  and  manure  together  render  it 
capable  of  producing  any  thing  ;  as,  I  believe,  fuch  agents 
will  do  upon  any  land,  provided  it  can  be  kept  moderately 
dry.  The  fields,  which  I  had  under  turnips  and  cabbages,, 
have  been  in  appearance  all  thefummer  a  fine  loam,  and 
really  bore  the  complexion  of  very  fine  land,  abftratted 
from  the  rich  appearance  of  the  crops. 

I  recommend  to  the  practice  of  all  perfons,  who  may 
have  fuch  land  as  this  to  work  upon,  never  to  harrow  the 
fallows  before  winter,  but  as  early  as  may  be  in  the  fpnng, 
and  during  the  working  the  fallow  in  the  fummer,  but 
not  to  leave  more  than  one  day’s  ploughing  unharrowed, 
but  rather  harrow  in  the  evening  what  has  been  ploughed 
in  the  morning,  and  then  the  harrow  will  reduce  it  ;  but 
if  the  ploughing  is  continued  for  two  days,  without  any 
harrowing,  the  harrow  will  have  no  more  effect  upon  the 
land,  than  it  would  have  upon  bricks,  unlefs  it  be  moi- 
ftened  with  rain  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  reducible,  as,, 
it  maybe  remembered,  I  deferibed  the  potatoe  ground  to 
have  been  reduced,  after  rain  which  fell  on  the  twelfth  ot 
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Conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  experiments. 

Thefe  experiments  prove  gardens  to  be  no  more  than 
farms  in  miniature,  under  an  extravagant  expence  of  cul¬ 
ture  ;  fince  we  can  with  the  plow  raife  more  tons  of  the 
larger  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  for  twenty  fhillings, 
than  by  the  fpade  for  as  many  pounds :  and,  indeed,  1  do 
not  fee,  why  moll  of  the  fmall  ones  may  not  be  raifed  in 
the  fame  way. 

They  alfo  prove,  that  it  is  profitable  for  the  farmer  to 
raife  different  fpecies  of  cabbage  for  his  cattle  in  winter  ; 
and  I  have  it  in  contemplation  to  try  them  for  fummer 
ufe  alfo.  However,  for  the  winter,  it  is  an  object  of 
great  importance,  not  only  to  the  well  feeding  of  cattle, 
but  to  the  faving  an  infinite  confumption  of  hay,  which  by 
this  hufbandry  may,  atleafl,  be  paflured  in  fummer. 

The  experiments  on  the  turnips  prove,  firft,  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  raife  them  in  drills,  than  in  broad-cafi  : 
fecondly,  that  the  culture  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  :  thirdly, 
that  lefs  manure  will  produce  a  larger  crop,  than  in  broad- 
caft,  provided  it  be  dilpofed  in  the  fame  way  as  mine  was  ; 
fourthly,  pradlicefliews  the  expence  of  drawing  the  drilled 
turnips  for  fheep  or  black  cattle,  to  be  at  lealt  two-thirds 

lefs,  than  drawing  the  broad-caft :  fifthly,  in  the  drill 
way  not  a  turnip  need  be  left  upon  tbe  ground;  whereas, 
in  the  bfoad-caft  way,  the  leaving  many  is  unavoidable, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  fucceeding  crop,  particu¬ 
larly  if  that  fhall  be  barley  :  and  fixthly,  that  the  land  is 

left,  after  drilled  turnips,  in  a  much  higher  ftate  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  fucceeding  crop,  than  it  can  poflibly  be  in 
the  broad-caft  way.  To  thefe  advantages  another  may 
be  added,  which  I  find  very  material,  viz.  that  of  flicing 
them  for  black  cattle,  which  is  highly  neceffary,  even 
when  they  are  fmall,  nay  more  fo,  for  cattle  are  fometimes 
choaked  with  a  fmall  turnip.  A  man  will  be  near  as  long 
flicing  a  fmall  turnip  as  a  large  one,  and  wall  make  no  dil- 
patch  ;  whereas,  my  men  and  boys  now  flice  for  me  every 
evening  about  nine  hundred  weight  in  an  hour  ;  which  is 
a  talk  upon  them  after  night-fall,  except  on  Saturday 
nights  ;  then  they  flice  double  the  quantity. 

As  it  feems  to  be  a  paradox  to  fay  a  man  will  flice  a 
large  turnip  as  foon  as  a  fmall  one,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  it  to  the  reader.  The  man  is  in  danger  of  cutting 
his  hands  when  he  is  flicing  a  fmall  turnip  ;  but  in  no 
fuch  danger  with  a  large  one  :  and,  befidesthat,  one  flice 
of  a  large  one  contains  more  food,  than  two  or  three  whole 
fmall  ones. 

The  experiments  prove,  that  the  potatoe  tillage,  in 
the  manner  it  is  now  generally  prr&ifed,  is  not  fo  bene¬ 
ficial  an  improvement  of  land,  at  leafl  not  of  ftrong  ground, 
as  is  generally  imagined  :  although  there  is  a  greater  con- 
fumntion  of  dung  than  in  any  other  hufbandry. 

The  experiment  with  the  lime,  upon  the  fallow  ground, 
proves  lime  to  be  an  infufficient  manure,  for  the  high  im¬ 
provement  of  lime-flone  ground.  There  are  io  many  ad¬ 
vocates  for  lime  as  a  manure,  that  it  is  adventurous  to  fay 
any  thing  againft  it;  but,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  obferve, 
that  I  pronounce  upon  it,  as  being  infufficient,  u  for  the 
high  improvement  of  lime-flone  ground.”  I  have  tried 
lime  in  another  field  of  my  farm,  in  which  I  fowed  wheat, 
and  my  fuccefs  was  no  better  in  that  than  in  my  turnips : 
and  1  earneftly  recommend  it  to  every  improver,  who  may 
have  favourable  opportunities  of  getqng  lime,  that  he  try 
it  upon  a  fmall  patch,  before  he  launches  into  a  large  ex¬ 


pence  for  it ;  fuch  caution  may  perhaps  lave  him  money. 
This  advice  arifes  from  practice ;  for  I  iiuprt:  endy  burnt  a 
large  quantity  of  lime,  at  an  expence  of  near  an  hundred 
pounds,  and,  I  can  truly  fay,  1  li^ye  not  received  in  bene¬ 
fit  as  many  fhillings. 

The  experiment  with  the  fh ell  marie,  proves  that  to  be 
a  very  high  and  excellent  manure  ;  for,  as  it  will  produce 
'turnips  upon  poor  ground,  it  may  be  lately  relied  upon 
for  any  other  crop. 

The  native  earth  proves  to  be  perfectly  infufficient  for 
turnips  ;  though  it  certainly  mends  the  ground  a  little,  be- 
fides  that  it  adds  to  a  (hallow  foil. 

Accidents  and  diflempers. 

Turnips  are  fubje£l  to  be  deflroyed  by  the  fly.  In  an 
orchard  I  fowed  two  acres  with  turnip  feed  in  drills  in 
July  laft.  They  were  invaded  by  the  fly  ;  I  had  a  contefl 
with  them  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  laft  conquered  them, 
with  a  lofs  of  only  four  or  five  perches  of  my  turnips, 
which  happened  where  there  were  mofl  trees.  Every 
morning  before  the  dew  was  off’,  I  had  the  rows  dafhed 
with  lime,  which  was  flacked  every  day  on  purpofe.  This 
lime  adhered  fo  clofely  to  the  leaves,  when  they  were  wet 
with  the  dew,  that  it  defended  the  upper  fides  from  injury  : 
then  I  found  the  flies  began  upon  the  under  fide  of  the 
leaves,  which  I  had  never  feen  them  do  before  ;  however, 
upon  this,  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  duff;  thrown  very  low ; 
and,  whilfl  the  plants  were  wet,  a  great  deal  adhered  to 
them,  even  on  tbe  under  Tides: — thus  I  faved  my  turnips, 
which  were  as  fine  a  crop  as  any  I  had,  fave  the  four  or  five 
perches  before-mentioned. 

The  upper  fide  of  the  turnip  leaf,  in  its  infant  flate,  is 
very  fmooth,  and  on  that  part  the  flies  always  lodge,  un- 
lefs  they  are  interrupted  ;  in  that  cafe  they  will  deflroy  the 
plants  by  wounding  the  under  fide,  which  is  not  fo  invit¬ 
ing  to  the  infedl  as  tbe  upper,  it  being  a  little  rough, 
though  not  enough  to  prqtedl  it  from  them. 

The  greatefl  inconvenience  I  found  in  this  work  was, 
that  every  little  fhower  of  rain  walked  off'  all  the  lime, 
and  then  the  work  was  to  begin  again  fometimes  I  re¬ 
peated  it  three  times  a  day :  however,  it  will  be  found  to 
anfwerwell,  but  it  requires  to  be  done  with  care. 

I  have,  by  the  fame  method,  faved  lucerne,  which  is 
alfo  fubje£l  to  be  deflroyed  by  the  fly,  upon  its  firfl  com¬ 
ing  up. 

I  diicovered  laft  feafon  three  diflindl  fpecies  of  the  tur¬ 
nip  fly  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  one  of  them  is  black  ;  it  feems  to 
hop  like  a  flea,  and  refembles  it  exactly.  The  fecond  is  a, 
fmall  degree  larger,  and  very  diflinguifhably  has  wings, 
upon  which  are  two  fmall  white  fpecks  ;  and  the  infect  is 
of  an  oval  form.  The  third  is  like  a  domeftic  fly,  but  not 
by  a  fourth  part  fo  large. 

The  turnip-cabbage  is  fubjefl  to  the  ruff,  or  mildew. 
In  my  orchard  I  had  fome  plants  put  out,  at  different  dif- 
tances,  for  experiments  ;  they  grew  very  well  for  a  time, 
but  they  were  all  infedled  with  the  ruft,  and  thofe  nearefl 
the  trees  fuffered  moft.  In  my  field  I  could  find  but  three, 
which  were  injured  by  this  diftemper.  This  feems  to 
prove,  that  they  require  an  open  expofure  ;  and  therefore 
they  better  fuit  the  purpofe  for  which  I  have  recommend¬ 
ed  them. 

Turnips,  cabbages,  turnip-cabbages,  and  boorcgje,  are 
food  for  black  cattle  and  fheep. 

A  fheep  ? 
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A  fheep,  I  find,  will  confume  about  twenty  pounds  of 
turnips  in  twenty-four ‘hours,  provided  they  are  allowed 
as  many  as  they  can  cat,  which  fhould  always  be  allowed 
to  fat  (beep  ;  but  as  fheep  vary  in  fize,  fo  I  prefume  will 
they  confume  more  or  lefs  food. 

An  acre  of  turnips,  of  forty-feven  tons  to  an  acre,  will 
maintain  one  hundred  fheep  fifty-two  days,  allowing  each 
flieep  twenty  pounds  a  day.  My  fheep  weigh  about  twenty 
pounds  a  quarter. 

In  the  month  of  November  luff,  I  gave  my  fheep  accefs 
to  fome  pea-ricks,  which  I  had  erefted  on  purpofe  for 
them,  of  which  they  eat  with  great  eagernefs  ;  but  I  find 
they  affect  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  horfes, 
when  given  to  them  new ;  for  the  fheep,  I  apprehend, 
from  violent  cholicks,  which  I  conceive,  the  peas  gave 
them,  were  feized  with  ftrong  conv'ulfions  ;  and  in  this 
way  I  loft  fix  of  them,  in  a  few  days,  before  I  confidered 
what  could  be  the  caufe  :  but  having  examined  the  intef- 
tines  of  every  one  of  them,  and  finding  no  fymptoms  of 
any  other  difeafe,  I  was  led  to  draw  the  above  conclufion  ; 
and  what  feems  to  confirm  my  opinion  is,  that  I  have  not 
loft  one  fince  I  took  them  from  the  peas.  If  other  perfons 
have  not  met  with  the  like  accident,  who  have  fed  their 
flieep  with  new  peas,  it  fhould  feem  that  turnips  and  peas 
together  do  not  agree  with  flieep.  However,  that  is  a  fad 
which  I  ftiall  foon  be  able  to  determine,  for  I  fhall  admit 
the  flieep  to  the  peas  again  to-morrow,  which  will  be  the 
twentieth  of  February  ;  a  feafon  in  which  it  is  imagined 
we  may  fafely  give  peas  of  the  preceding  year  to  horfes, 
and  therefore,  1  conceive,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  giving 
them  to  the  fheep  :  but,  if  they  fhould  be  affe&ed  as  they 
were  before,  I  think  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  that 
the  peas  and  turnips  difagree  in  their  ftomachs.  And  heFe 
I  fhall  leave  a  fpace  to  add  to  my  report  hereafter. 

Now,  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the  flieep  have  been  ever 
fince  at  the  peas,  and  I  have  not  loft  one. 

Of  cabbage,  and  turnip-cabbage,  a  fheep,  of  about 
twenty  pounds  a  quarter,  will  confume  about  fifteen 
pounds  a  day.  An  acre,  at  that  rate,  will  maintain  one 
hundred  flieep  about  thirty-four  days.  The  cabbage,  and 
turnip-cabbage,  are  a  firmer  and  more  fubftantial  food 
than  turnips. 

I  have  fed  a  cow  this  winter  upon  turnips,  and  I  have 
now  two  bullocks  which  are  ftall-feeding  upon  turnips 
alfo.  It  is  computed  that  they  weigh  between  four  and 
five  hundred  weight  each  ;  and  I  find  by  experiment,  that 
they  each  of  them  eat  about  two  hundred  and  fixteen 
pounds  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  which  is,  therefore,  about 
half  their  own  beef-weight ;  from  hence  we  may,  with 
reafon,  imagine  a  beaft  will  eat  every  day  of  turnips,  at 
ftall-feeding,  about  fifty-fix  pounds  for  every  hundred 
weight  of  beef  he  may  contain. 

One  of  the  bullocks  was  put  up  rniferably  poor  from 
the  plough,  for  an  experiment,  on  the  fourteenth  of  De¬ 
cember  :  he  took  kindly  to  the  turnips  ;  and  on  the 
fixteenth  1  began  to  give  him,  with  his  turnips,  pea- 
flower,  to  the  amount  of  eight  pounds  every  day;  and  I 
find  he  is  greatly  improved,  but  he  will  not  bp  beef ; 
though  I  am  very  inclinable  to  think,  that  if  he  had  been 
put  up  fix  weeks  fooner,  in  April,  he  would  have  been 
good  beef.  This  experiment  I  fhall  repeat  next  year. 
What  induced  me  to  mention  it  here  is,  that  fome  other 
perfons  may  perhaps  try  it  next  winter,  and,  if  they 
fhould,  I  fhall  be  much  obliged  by  their  report  of  the 
eftcFL  I  am  led  to  believe,  that.  bullocks  may  be  profit- 
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ably  fed  with  peas,  becaufe  horfes,  and  pigs,  thrive  vefy 
faft  upon  them. 

When  the  cattle  are  firft  put  to  turnips  they  dung  but 
little,  the  turnips  going  off  chiefly  by  urine,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  really  incredible  ;  but,  after  fome  time,  they 
dung  more  ;  and,  from  a  whitifh  colour,  the  dung  re¬ 
fumes  the  natural  colour,  and  is  of  the  common  firm- 
nefs.  I  ailow  each  of  the  cattle  feven  pounds  of  hay 
every  day,  and  I  do  not  find  that  they  eat  fewer  turnips 
on  that  account ;  the  reafon,  I  believe,  is,  that  the 
hay  makes  them  more  eager  for  the  turnips.  They  refufe 
water. 

To  each  of  my  cows,  and  ftore-cattle,  I  allow  feventy- 
two  pounds  of  turnips  a  day,  and  a  little  ftraw,  thirty-fix 
pounds  being  what  I  find  a  moderate-fized  beaft  will  eat 
at  a  meal.  To  my  plough  bullocks  I  allow  the  fame 
quantity  of  turnips,  with  as  much  ftraw  as  they  can  eat ; 
but  I  forbid  them  having  the  turnips  till  they  have  been 
unyoked  about  an  hour,  and  after  they  have  eat  fome. 
ftraw  ;  as  I  conceive  the  turnips  are  too  cold  for  them 
immediately  after  their  labour. 

I  have  lately  confined  a  milch  cow  four  days,  and  fed 
her  with  turnips,  and  I  could  find  no  difagreeable  flavour 
in  her  milk  from  that  food,  though  I  have  often  heard 
turnips  complained  of  as  giving  a  bad  tafte  to  the  milk, 
when  cows  are  fed  with  them.  Query,  whether  it  might 
notarife  from  the  leaves  of  trees  falling  upon  the  turnips? 
Leaves  of  trees  always  fpoil  the  milk  when  cows  eat 
them. — Here  follow 

Calculations  upon  the  feeding  black  cattle  with  turnips  and 

cabbages. 

Suppofe  four  cows  or  bullocks,  of  four  hundred  weight 
each  to  be  ftall-fed  upon  turnips,  allowing  each  beaft  two 
hundred  2nd  fixteen  pounds  a  day,  an  acre  of  forty-feven 
tons  would  maintain  them  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
days.  Indeed  a  larger  flock  fhould  be  put  up,  or  heavier 
cattle,  as  the  turnips  will  not  keep  folong. 

Suppofe  ten  dairy  cows  to  be  maintained  upon  turnips, 
allowing  each  cow  feventy-two  pounds  of  turnips  a  day  ; 
at  this  rate,  an  acre  of  forty-feven  tons  will  keep  them 
one  hundred  and  forty-feven  days.  All  cattle,  fed  in  this 
manner,  fhould  have  about  feven  pounds  of  hay  a  day  al¬ 
lowed  to  each. 

The  fat  cattle  eat  about  one  hundred  and  a  half  of  cab¬ 
bages  a  day  ;  therefore  an  acre  of  twenty-three  tons  will, 
at  that  rate,  maintain  four  bullocks,  of  four  hundred 
weight  each,  feventy-fix  days. 

When  fed  with  cabbages,  they  dung  more,  and  make 
lefts  urine,  than  when  they  are  fed  with  turnips,  and  will 
drink  a  little  water. 

Hence  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  cabbages  are  a  bet¬ 
ter  food  for  cattle  than  turnips.  I  am  fully  perfuadecl  near 
as  many  tons  may  be  raifed  upon  an  acre,  avith  proper 
feed  and  good  management ;  but  they  will  coft  five  or  fix 
fhillings  an  acre  more. 

There  remains  one  general  obfervation  to  be  made,  and 
which  I  imagine  contributed  greatly  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
abovernentioned  crops,  viz.  that  we  had  for  thefe  fpecies 
of  crops,  very  feafonable  and  fine  rains.  From  the  fixth. 
of  July,  on  which  day  I  began  to  put  down  my  cabbage- 
plants,  to  the  firft  of  December,  both  inclufive,  we  had 
feventy  days,  in  which  there  was,  more  or  lefs,  rain  ; 
and  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  beginning  of  September, 
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the  heavieft  dews  that  I  have  feen.  From  the  fixth  of 
July  to  December  the  firft,  both  inclufive,  were  one 
hundred  and  feventy-feven  days  ;  fo  that  we  had  but  one 
hundred  and  feven  dry  days,  many  of  which,  I  fee  by  my 
kaiendar,  were  cloudy  and  inclinable  to  rain. 

“  Land,  fays  an  Efiex  farmer,  cannot  be  brought  into 
too  good  tilth  for  fowing  turnips:  they  require  a  deep, 
loofe,  well-wrought  mould  ;  and  to  effe£t  this,  difcreet 
plowing  and  harrowing  is  the  belt  way.  I  fay  difcreet, 
becaufe  one  plowing,  properly  timed,  is  worth  three  that 
are  out  of  time.  It  is  a  maxim  in  hufbandry,  that  fome 
land  cannot  be  plowed  too  much ;  but  we  ihould  add, 
at  proper  fealons  qnd  intervals,  or  an  ignorant  farmei 
might  ruin  himfelf,'  and  yet  think  he  had  followed  the 
directions  that  were  given  him. 

“  A  light  land  requires  lefs  plowing,  as  well  as  lefs 
nicety  in  the  times  of  plowing,  than  a  {tiff  heavy  foil ;  and 
it  is  alfo  fconer  brought  into  good  tilth :  two  well-timed 
plowings  will  often  do  it ;  whereas  a  clayey  foil  will  re¬ 
quire  three  or  four,  before  it  is  brought  into  order. 

“  An  early  plowing  will  greatly  forward  the  getting  a 
ftiff  foil  into  order:  the  month  of  April  fhould  be  the  lateft 
that  fuch,  when  intended  for  turnips,  fhould  be  turned 
up.  It  may  then  lie  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  it 
fhould  be  harrowed  down  with  loaded  harrows  to  break 
the  clods,  and  immediately  crofs-plowcd  :  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  this  it  fhould  be  plowed  for  the  laft  time,  and 
immediately  crofs-harrowed  and  fown  out  of  band  with 
turnip-feed  pretty  thick,  and  fcratched  with  a  light  har¬ 
row  to  cover  the  feed. 

“  Light  lands,  as  I  faid  before,  may  do  very  well  with 
two  plowings,  one  in  the  fpring,  and  the  other  juft  before 
fowing  at  Midfummer. 

“  I  look  upon  it  that  turnip-feed  cannot  well  be  fown 
too  thick,  for  it  feldoni  all  comes  up,  and  of  what  does 
get  above  ground,  much  is  often  deftroyed  by  the  fly, 
and  flug ;  fo  that  the  plants  fometimes,  though  the  feed 
was  fowed  thick,  require  but  little  thinning  by  the  hoc.  In 
fad,  I  think  it  better  at  firft  to  beftow  an  additional  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed,  than  to  have  to  low  three  or  four  times  over, 
as  I  have  been  often  obliged  to  do,  till  I  prattifed  this  me¬ 
thod  of  fowing  thick,  which  generally  fucceeds  very  well 
with  me. 

(i  The  beginning  of  July  is  the  time  in  which  I,  for  the 
moft  part,  few  my  turnip-feed  i  in  this  matter  the  grand 
affair  is  to  hit  it  off,  fo  that  the  turnips  do  not  grow  fticky 
or  fpongy  before  the  winter,  and  yet  are  forward  enough 
in  their  growth  to  re  flit  the  frofts,  &c.  and  be  fit  food  lor 
the  cattle  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  fpring 

<c  To  have  a  good  and  profitable  crop  of  turnips,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  they  Ihould,  at  proper  times,  be  hoed, 
not  only  to  kill  the  weeds,  but  alfo  to  thin  the  plants,  and 
fet  them  out  at  a  proper  diftance. 

“  The  proper  time  for  the  firff  hoeing,  is  when  they 
have  put  forth  their  fourth  leaf,  and  the  fecoml  hoeing 
fhould  he  in  about  three  weeks  afterwards :  twice  is,  in 
general,  enough,  nnlefs  a  very  following  rainy  feafon 
fhould  come  on,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  firft  fun-lhine  weather,  to  give  them  a  third 
hoeing ;  this,  indeed,  is  often  neglected,  but  I  always 
found  it  pay  well,  by  the  thriving  condition  it  put  my 
crop  in. 

“  As  to  the  diftance  at  which  the  plants  fiiould  ftand 
one  from  the  other,  that  muftbe  regulated  by  the  fizc  of 
the  turnip  ;  but  it  fiiould  never  be  lefs  than  one  foot,  nor 
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is  there  occafion  for  its  being  more  than  two:  about  fix- 
teen  or  eighteen  inches  is  : proper  diftance  for  the  com¬ 
mon  turnip  we  generally  fow  about  me. 

“  If  the  foil  on  which  the  turnips  grow,  is  light  and 
dry,  the  moft  profitable  wav  is  to  feed  your  fheep  on  them 
in  the  fpot  where  they  grew  ;  but  if  the  foil  is  heavy  and 
ftiff,  it  is  beft  to  have  them  pulled,  and  carried  in  tum¬ 
brils  on  to  fome  dry  pafture,  or  on  any  dry  field  you  want 
to  mend  ;  for  was  you  to  feed  them  on  the  land,  one  half 
of  them,  at  leaft,  would  be  rolled  in  the  dirt,  trodden  un¬ 
der  foot,  and  fpoiled. 

“  Land  cannot  be  too  rich,  or  too  well  dunged,  for 
bearing  turnips  ;  and  this  will  bring  them  forward,  and 
make  them  efcape  the  fly  better  ;  for  when  once  the  leaves 
become  rough,  the  fly  does  not  chufe  to  touch  them:  it 
is  therefore  certainly  beft  to  encourage  them  in  their 
growth,  and  bring  them  as  foon  as  poffible  out  of 
danger. 

“  When  my  young  crop  of  turnips  have  come  up,  and 
I  have  been  fearful  of  the  fly,  I  have  frequently  fown  over 
them  wood  afhes,  and  fometimes  foot :  thefe  have  been  of 
great  fervice,  efpecially  if  gentle  rains  followed,  as  neither 
the  flies  nor  flugs  chofe  afterwards  to  touch  them.  But 
I  muft  obferve,  that  this  is  no  fafe  remedy,  if  the  weather 
is  dry  and  hot,  for  allies  being.of  a  hot  nature,  will  then 
he  apt  to  burn  up  the  crop. 

“  As  to  the  flugs,  the  beft  way  of  deftroying  them  in 
dry  weather  is  with  a  light  roller:  this  cruffes  and  kills 
them,  and  does  the  crop  fervice,  efpecially  if  it  is  light 
land  ;  for  it  prefies  the  particles  clofer,  fo  that  the  moi- 
fture  in  the  earth  is  not  fo  foon  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  confequently,  the  young  turnips  do  not  fo  foon  fuf- 
fer  by  a  continued  drought. 

“  It  is  fearcely  r.eceflary  to  obferve,  that  dry  weather  is 
heft  for  hoeing  turnips  in,  as  then  neither  the  weeds  nor 
the  turnips  that  are  cut  up  are  apt  to  grow  again. 

“  In  light  gravelly  or  fandy  foils,  the  feed  of  turnips 
may  be  deeper  covered  than  in  fti{fi  clayey  land  :  in  the 
firft  it  may  be  pretty  well  harrowed  in  ;  in  the  latter,  it 
fhould  only  be  {lightly  fcratched  with  a  very  light  fliort- 
tined  harrow,  or  even  only  bufii-liarrowed ;  as  by  that 
means  they  will  fconer  appear  above-ground,  be  fooner 
out  of  danger,  and  thrive  better  afterwards,  the  apple  of 
the  root  growing  alnioft  entirely  out  o{  the  ground,  the 
whole  nourifii nient  being  collected  by  the  tap-root,  and 
by  the  horizontal  roots,  which  ifl’ue  from  it  on  all  fides. 

J  “  The  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  ihould 
be  from  two  to  three  pounds,  according  to  its  goodnefs  ; 
and  many  life  equal  quantities  of  old  and  new  feed,  think¬ 
ing  this  method  beft  ;  for  the  new  feed  comes  up  firft, 
and  if  the  fly  takes  it,  the  old  feed  in  a  day  or  two  fuc¬ 
ceeds,  and  generally  fares  better. 

«  If  a  crop  of  turnips  fails,  either  through  any  deft  (ft 
in  the  feed,  or  by  the  ravages  o{  the- fly  or  flug,  it  is  ufuaj 
for  the  farmer  to  low  the  lame  land  again ;  and  this,  if  . 
there  is  occafion,  he  repeats  two  or  three  times,  till  at  laft 
he  fecures  himfelf  a  crop.  For  the  reafon  above-men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  efteemed  beft  to  fow  early,  as  by  that 
means  there  will  be  time,  if  the  firft  crop  fails,  to  fow 
another. 

“  Turnip-feed  is  very  apt  take  damage  from  wet,  if 
it  is  not  covered  as  foon  as  fown  :  without  this  precaution 
it  will  fprout  prematurely,  malt,  or  mould  :  by  too  early 
a  germination  the  feed  is  apt  to  burft. 


“  When 
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<l  When  peas  are  fown  on  a  rich  mellow  earth,  they  are 
apt  to  grow  rank :  in  this  manner  they  cover  the  ground, 
keep  the  moifture  in  it,  raife  a  kind  of  fermentation  in  the 
foil,  and  make  it  hollow  and  porous  ;  infomuch  that  when 
the  crop  has  been  off,  turnips  have  been  harrowed  in 
without  plowing,  and  have  thriven  amain :  but  there  is 
danger  in  purfuing  this  practice  without  great  caution.” 
Mufeum  Rujlicum ,  vol.  I.  page  205. 

“  I  have,  in  my  time,  fays  a  Norfolk  farmer,  fown  a 
great  deal  of  land  in  turnips,  and  have  applied  them  with 
great  advantage  to  various  ufes  ;  but  our  chief  reafon 
for  cultivating  them  in  this  county  is  for  feeding  and  fat¬ 
tening  (beep. 

“  It  is  almofl  needlefs  to  fay,  that  they  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  extremely  well,  their  ufe  is  too  well  known  to  all  the 
eaftern  farmers,  to  be  in  thefe  days  controverted. 

“  We  have  various  methods  of  fpending  them:  fome 
fold  their  fheep  on  the  land  where  the  turnips  grew  ;  I 
have  done  this,  but  it  is  not  a  method  I  approve  of:  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  farmers  as  chufe  to  pradlife  it, 
I  {hall  give  one  caution ;  which  is,  that  they  ufe  wicker 
hurdles  for  folding  their  fheep,  which  will  otherwife  be 
apt  to  thruft  their  heads  through  the  bars,  and,  tangling 
themfelves,  are  by  that  means  often  killed  in  the  night,  to 
the  great  lofs  of  the  owner. 

“  If,  however,  it  fhould  not  be  convenient  to  the  farmer 
to  get  thefe  wicker  hurdles,  but  he  fhould  be  obliged  to 
take  up  with  thofe  made  of  reft  fluff  in  form  of  a  gate, 
let  him  then  be  careful,  when  he  has  fet  his  hurdles,  and 
flaked  and  bound  them  right,  to  pull  up  all  the  turnips  that 
grow  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  outfide  of  the  fold, 
and  throw  them  over  the  hurdles  for  the  fheep  to  eat 
within-fide. 

“  This  will  take  away  any  temptation  the  fheep  may 
have  to  put  their  heads  through  the  bars,  and  they  will, 
by  that  means,  efcape  the  danger  of  being  ftrangled. 

“  Every  animal  is  fond  of  liberty  ;  and  though  the 
fheep  will  bear  confinement,  perhaps,  better  than  any 
other  creature,  yet  whoever  has  feen  them  when  firfl  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  fold,  muff  have  obferved  that  they  naturally 
go  round  the  hurdles  to  try  to  find  an  opening  to  get  out 
at :  by  this  means  the  turnips  which  grow  near  the  hur¬ 
dles  are  trampled  on,  dirtied,  and  fpoiled.  For  this  there 
is  a  very  eafy  remedy  ;  let  the  fhepherd  only  pull  up  all 
the  turnips  that  grow  near  the  infide  of  the  hurdles,  and 
all  will  be  well. 

“  I  obferved  before,  that  I  am  not  fond  of  giving  my 
fheep  turnips  as  they  grow :  I  think  it  much  the  better 
way  to  have  them  pulled  ;  by  this  means  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  eating  the  whole  root,  and  my  flock  of 
winter  fodder  gees  much  farther  ;  whereas,  when  they 
feed  on  the  turnips  as  they  grow,  they  generally  fcoop 
them  out,  and  leave  a  hollow  fhell  in  the  ground,  which, 
though  it  may  afterwards  be  forked  up,  the  fheep  will 
fcarcely  even  by  hunger  be  induced  to  touch,  as  it  cannot 
but  be  foked  by  the  dung,  urine,  and  dirt,  from  the  feet 
of  the  fheep. 

“  I  find  it  then  the  beft  way,  to  have  my  turnips  pulled 
before  they  are  given  to  my  fheep  ;  they  go  much  farther, 
and  do  them  more  good. 

“  But  in  this  method  there  is  one  feeming  inconve¬ 
nience,  which  is,  that  in  frofly  weather,  when  the  ground 
is  hard,  I  cannot  have  them  pulled ;  yet  this  difficulty  is 
very  eafily  removed,  by  laying  up,  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
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winter,  a  fufficient  flore  of  turnips,  fecurcd  from  the  wet, 
and  not  much  expofed  to  frofl. 

u  I  think  it  worth  while  to  have  a  building  particularly 
dedicated  to  this  ufe,  and  find  it  anfwer  well :  it  is  built 
in  form  of  a  fmall  barn,  and  boarded  round. 

<c  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  before  the  frofl  fets  in, 
I  have  a  large  quantity  of  turnips  pulled,  and  the  dirt  is 
carefully  feraped  off  them  ;  and,  after  cutting  off  the  heads 
and  tap-roots,  I  caufe  them  to  be  regularly  laid  in  my  flore, 
with  this  caution,  however,  that  all  round  the  Tides  next 
the  boarding,  my  men  lay  ftraw,  to  keep  out  the  frofl. 
The  heads,  or  tops,  I  give  to  all  my  cattle  in  general,  as 
they  are  cut  off" ;  by  which  means  I,  in  fa£l,  fuller  no 
lofs. 

<c  I  find  thefe  flored  turnips  a  happy  refource  when  hard 
weather  comes  on  ;  then  I  open  my  repofitory,  and  deal 
them  out  to  my  fheep  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  may  be 
no  wafle  ;  and  as  Toon  as  the  weather  breaks,  and  the  earth 
becomes  lefs  hard,  I  refort  again  to  the  filds,  and  have 
them  pulled  as  ufual. 

“  For  fome  years  I  had  another  manner  of  floring  my 
turnips,  which  was  by  digging  a  deep  pit  in  a  fandy,  dry 
field,  which  being  filled  with  turnips,  they  kept  there  very 
well ;  yet,  as  this  method  was  fubjedl  to  many  inconve¬ 
niences,  I  left  it  off. 

<£  I  have  difeovered  another  ufe  for  the  turnip,  befides 
feeding  my  fheep,  oxen,  and  cows  with  it,  which  I  muff 
mention  before  I  conclude  this  letter.  I  find  it  agrees  re¬ 
markably  well  with  hogs,  which  will  eat  of  it  greedily,  and 
thrive  on  it  apac?. 

“  I  have  feveral  times  tried  this,  and  have  often  killed 
fine  young  porkers  that  had  for  many  weeks  eat  no¬ 
thing  but  turnips  boiled  in  Twill ,  or  wafh,  till  they  were 
tender. 

“  I  have  at  other  times  given  turnips  to  large  hogs,  that 
have  been  put  up  to  fatten,  in  order  to  their  being  killed 
and  falted  for  family  ufe  ;  and  here  I  was  not  difappointed 
in  my  hopes  ;  they  always  came  on  well :  but  I  made  it  a 
cuflom  to  give  them,  for  a  week  or  two  before  they  were 
killed,  a  few  bufhels  of  boiled  peas,  in  order  to  harden 
their  fat,  that  it  might  not  boil  away  in  the  pot. 

“  I  gave  them  boiled  peas  rather  than  raw,  becaufe,  hav¬ 
ing  been  long  uled  to  eating  the  foft  turnip,  I  found  they 
did  not  afterwards  take  kindly  to  the  hard,  raw  pea. 

Hogs  may  eafily  be  brought  to  eat  raw,  unboiled  tur¬ 
nips  ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  boil  them  when  the  hogs 
are  to  be  fattened  ;  for,  though  they  will  cat  enough  of 
them  raw  to  keep  them  in  tolerable  good  plight,  yet  they 
will  not  eat  enough  to  fatten  them  apace.”  Mufeum  Ruf- 
ticum ,  vol.  X.page  335. 

“  Ihadlalt  winter,  fays  an  ingenious  clergyman  of 
Northampton,  a  piece  of  turnips  intended  for  feeding 
fheep  ;  but  my  method  of  confuming  them  at  firfl:  allo- 
nifhed  my  neighbours. 

<(  I  fed  them  off' by  the  fold  ;  but  I  firfl  turned  in  fome 
ewes,  which  greedily  devoured  all  the  tops  and  leaves  : 
when  they  had  finifhed  them,  I  immediately  folded  my 
ewes  on  a  frefh  fpot. 

“  After  the  leaves  were  eat  off  the  firfl  fpot  enclofcd 
by  the  hurdles,  by  the  ewes,  I  .turned  in  fome  weathers, 
which  eat  with  a  very  good  appetite  the  apples  of  the 
roots,  leaving,  however,  the  lower  part  fcooped  out  in  the 
ground  :  thefe  I  had  forked  up,  and  they  were  eat  by  my 
flore  fheep. 

4  E  “  My 
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«  My  neighbours  were  convinced  my  method  was 
right,  becaufe  I  evidently  kept  and  fattened  more  fheep  on 
the  fame  quantity  of  land,  than  they  did  ;  yet  they  begged 
I  would  give  them  my  reafons  for  this  my  practice. 

“  I  told  them  I  would  readily  comply  with  their  requeft, 
and  the  more  fo  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  tempting  them 
to  imitate  what  they  faw  pra&ifed  with  fuccefs. 

“  Continuing  my  difcourfe,  I  informed  them  that  many 
years  experience,  and  conftant  obfervation,  had  convinced 
me,  that  if  you  turn  a  parcel  of  fheep  promifcuoufly  into 
a  field  of  turnips,  the  ewes  and  lambs  would  immediately 
attack  the  leaves  ;  the  fattening  weathers  would,  for  the 
mod  part,  prefer  the  apple  of  the  root  ;  and  the  ftore- 
fheep,  not  being  nice,  would  indifcriminately  devour 
both  leaf  and  apple,  and  even  eat  the  leavings  of  either  of 
.  the  others. 

“  I  farther  informed  them,  that  I  had  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  a  parcel  of  weathers  have  been  turned 
into  apiece  of  turnips,  the  farmer,  thinking  to  have  no 
wafte,  generally  kept  them  in  till  they  have  eat  the  roots  clean 
up.  But  this  is  very  bad  hufbandry  ;  for  after  the  wethers 
have  eat  the  molt  delicious  and  fweet  part  of  the  root,  they 
loathe  the  reft,  which  is  generally  gritty,  dirty,  and  fodden, 
infomuch  that  nothing,  but  abfolute  hunger,  will  tempt 
them  to  tafte  it.  In  this  period  they  pine,  and  lofe  flefli  ; 
and  by  the  time  they  are  turned  into  a  frefh  bite  of  tur¬ 
nips,  they  are  but  little  better  than  they  were  at  firft. 

“  The  appetite  of  a  beaft  that  is  fattening  fhould  be 
tempted,  not  palled ;  and  undoubtedly,  fuch  of  the  fheep 
as  are  moffc  forward  will  be  moll  delicate ;  and  this  deli¬ 
cacy,  if  the  farmer  is  wife,  he  will  indulge,  as  it  will 
eventually  turn  out  to  his  advantage. 

“  Thus,  in  my  manner  of  feeding  turnips,  the  ewes 
come  firft,  becaufe  they  prefer  the  leaves  ;  the  weathers  that 
are  to  be  fattened  follow,  and  make  the  mofk  pure  and 
fweet  repaft ;  and  the  ftore -fheep,  which  are  the  leaft  nice 
of  any,  come  laft,  and  clear  off  the  remains  ;  at  leaft,  as 
much  of  them  as  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  eat ;  for  I 
do  not  hold  it  good  to  oblige  them  to  eat  what  are  in 
a  half  putrefied  condition,  and  fodden  with  dung  and 
•  ftale. 

“  My  neighbours  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  my  reafons, 
and  fo  well  convinced  by  what  they  faw,  that  they  are  de¬ 
termined  to  adopt  mypradlice  ;  and  if  any  of  your  readers 
fhould  be  of  the  fame  mind,  it  would  give  me  great  plea- 
fure,  as  I  cannot  feel  a  truer  joy  than  what  refults  from 
my  endeavours  to  be  of  fervice  to  my  fellow  creatures.” 
Jllufeum  Rujiicum ,  z ml.  II.  page  231. 

“  I  laft  year  fowed  fome  turnips,  fays  a  farmer  near 
Chelmsford,  on  near  ten  acres  of  good  light  land.  Some 
other  bufinefs  interfering,  prevented  my  getting  them  hoed 
in  due  time,  infomuch  that,  by  the  latter  end  of  Auguft, 
they  feemed  to  be  almoft  covered  with  weeds. 

“  Being  willing  to  endeavour  at  recovering  my  crop,  I 
caufed  the  field  to  be  harrowed  and  crofs-harrowed,  which 
fet  them  out  pretty  well,  and  cleared  away  a  great  number 
of  the  weeds,  infomuch  that  the  turnips  got  ahead,  and 
grew  to  be  a  tolerable  crop. 

“  I  fend  you  this  for  the  information  of  fome  farmers, 
who,  when  they  have  delayed  hoeing  their  turnips  for  a 
few  weeks,  if  the  weeds  get  forward,  think  they  have  loft 
their  crop  ;  whereas,  would  they  adopt  this  method,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  recommended,  they  would  find 
it  anfwer  any  reafonable  expe&ation  they  could  form.  I 
1  ave  feveral  times  tried  it,  and  it  always  fucceeded  with  me 
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more  or  lefs.  The  work  cofts  but  little,  and  the  benefit 
refulting  from  it  is  confiderable.  I  have  known  farmers 
plough  up  a  crop  of  turnips  which,  by  harrowing,  would 
have  yielded  them  a  good  return.”  Mufeinn  Rujiicum , 
vol.  V.  page  239. 

“  I  have  known  many,  fays  farmer  White  of  Suffolk, 
who  intend  feeding  off  their  turnips  with  fheep,  keep  the 
turnips  till  they  are  too  old  to  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
that  ufe.  Your  readers  may  give  me  credit,  for  I  fpealc 
from  experience  ;  and  I  can  affure  them,  that  one  acre  of 
young  turnips  is  of  more  value  for  fattening  fheep  than 
two  acres  of  old  ones,  as  the  wethers  you  turn  in  will  get 
flefli  and  fat  at  leaft  as  faft  again  on  the  firft  as  the  laft. 

“  Let  this  maxim  be  treafured  up  in  the  farmer’s  me¬ 
mory  ;  and  let  him  not  at  any  rate  be  tempted,  for  the 
fake  of  fpending  a  few  weeds  and  grafs  on  his  fallows,  to 
keep  his  turnips  till  they  are  of  little  worth. 

ii  If  any  of  your  readers  fhould  be  incredulous,  let 
them  try  the  experiment ;  it  will  be  but  little  expence, 
and  ftill  lefs  trouble.  I  did  fo  myfelf  before  I  adopted  the 
pradlice,  and  was  in  a  very  fliort  time  convinced  :  this 
happened  fome  years  ago,  and  I  have  continued  this  me¬ 
thod  ever  fince.”  Mujeum  Rujiicum ,  vol.  II .page  279. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  letter 
we  were  favoured  with  from  Mr.  Matthew  Cox,  of  Wall* 
hampton,  near  Limington,  in  Hampfhire, 

“  I  have,  fays  he,  inclofed  you  a  draught  of  a  hoe- 
plough,  which  I  have  found  to  anfwer  very  well  for  hoe¬ 
ing  carrots  and  turnips,  which  may  probably  be  improved 
by  fome  of  your  fociety  :  the  follow  nig  is  the  particulars 
of  its  fuccefs  this  year  1766.  I  took  poffeflion  of  the 
farm  I  live  on  in  April,  and  going  foon  after  to  London, 
ordered  my  fervant  to  fow  two  acres  of  carrots  with  four 
pounds  of  feed  ;  on  my  return,  I  found  he  had  fown  all 
the  feed  I  had  left  him,  being  twenty- eight  pounds.  In 
May  the  carrots  came  up  as  thick  as  land  on  the  fhore. 
The  people  here  being  intirely  unacquainted  with  the  me¬ 
thod  of  hoeing,  made  my  work  very  tedious,  as  I  was 
obliged  conftantly  to  attend  them,  it  coft  me  fixteen 
and  fix-pence  per  acre,  and  the  work  not  half  done  ;  I 
then  harrowed  them,  & c.  according  to  Mr.  Billing’s  di-- 
redtions,  and  in-June  found  ten  times  too  many  to  come  to 
any  fize  ;  but  could  not  get  the  fecond  hoeing  performed, 
under  one  guinea  per  acre:  I  then  gave  diredtions  for  this 
hoe,  which  I  fixed  to  the  Common  horfe-hoe  plough,  and 
hoed  my  two  acres  in  five  hours  with  eafe  ;  next  day  I 
harrowed  them  with  common  harrows.  About  ten  days 
after  I  harrowed  them  again,  and  have  kept  nine  horfes  on. 
them  ever  fince  Auguft,  except  a  quarter  of  oats  in  feed  : 
time. 

Whoever  ufes  this  plough  will  find  it  anfwer  the  firft' 
hoeing  extremely  well,  as  it  will  leave  whatever  it  hopes  in 
two  inches  and  a  half  diftant ;  confequently  the  fecond 
hoeing,  which  muft  be  by  hand,  will  be  very  triffling  ; 
and  often  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  it.  I  firft  hoe  the 
long  way  of  the  land,  and  then  crofs  it.  The  hoe  I  have 
is  bare  two  inches  ;  but  I  find  it  is  too  narrow. 

a  a ,  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  5.  are  the  two  out-fides  of  the 
hoe,  which  are  flat,  and  fo  go  on  the  out-fide  of  the  block 
on  the  common  horfe-hoe  at  A  A,  Fig.  4. 

by  Goes  on  a  mortice  at  the  bottom  of  the  block,  at  b. 

Cy  The  pin  goes  through  the  holes  on  the  flat  fidesof  the 
hoe  at  a  a  and  the  block  A  A. 

dydydy  The  cutting  parts  two  inches  and  a  half  wide* 
and  leaves  a  fpace  of  two  inches  and  a  half: 

*  . 
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E,  A  chain  that  hooks  to  a  ftaple  on  the  beam,  and 
keeps  all  fteady.  I  have  ploughed  ten  inches  deep  with 
this  hoe. 

F,  F,  Two  bars  of  iron  ^worked  in  to  the  three  up¬ 
rights. 

I  always  ufe  the  harrow  belonging  to  the  common 
horfe-hoe  with  the  above.  I  fometimes  fix  M.  De  Vil- 
lier’s  cultivator  to  the  above  carriage.  I  have  a  field  of 
twenty-two  acres  of  wheat,  in  which  is  fixtcen  ditrerent 
ways  of  fowing,  preparing  the  feed,  and  manuring  the 

land.  _  .  r  , 

TURNIP-CABBAGE,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cab¬ 
bage,  fo  called  becaufe  the  {talk,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
ground,  after  nfiug  of  the  ufual  thicknefs,  and  in  die  man¬ 
ner  of  thofe  other  cabbages,  enlarges  fuddenly  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  it  forms  a  knob  of  a  very  large  turnip  ;  of 
which  likewife  it  has  fometimes  the  figure,  though  it  is, 
in  general,  more  oblong. 

By  this  peculiar  formation  of  the  ftalk,  or  production 
of  the  turnip-like  knob,  together  with  its  being  peien- 
nial,  this  fpecies  of  cabbage  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  others. 
From  the  top  of  this  turnip  rife  a  number  of  leaves,  of  a 
greenifh-red,  or  fometimes  greenifli-purple  colour  ;  which 
anfwer  to  the  radical  leaves  in  other  plants,  lhey  do  not, 
though  this  plant  is  truly  of  the  cabbage  kind,  ever  clofe 
together,  and  form  a  compa£t  globular  or  oblong  mafs,  as 
in  the  common  fpecies  ;  but  keep  their  ere£l  growth,  or 
turn  outwards. 

From  among  thefe  leaves  fpring  a  number  of  other  {talks, 
of  which  thole  that  are  nearer  the  extremity,  branch,  and 
fend  out  flower  {talks,  fpreading  horizontally  ;  and.  thofe 
that  are  more  in  the  center,  grow  ere£t,  and  without 
branches.  On  thefe  {talks  are  leaves,  fpringing  out  alter¬ 
nately,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  others.  The 
flowers  are  fmall  and  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  long  cods, 
full  of  feed,  of  the  fize  of  that  of  muftard,  and  a  light- 
brown  colour.  We  have  given  a  figure  of  this  plant  on 

Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  6.  „  , 

ft  may  be  jultly  doubted,  whether  or  no  this  plant  be 
originally  a  native  of  our  country  ;  though  it  is  at  pretent 
found  growing  wild  in  fome  places  near  Dover.  But,  horn 
its  general  character,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  indi¬ 
genous  plants  of  the  fame  kind  ;  from  its  being  unknown 
to  the  earlier  botanic  writers,  or,  at  moll,  known  only  m 
the  view  of  an  exotic  ;  and  from  its  being  now  to  be  met 
with  wild,  only  in  the  one  place  mentioned,  it  is  moll 
probable,  that  what  is  there  found  was  the  pioduce  of 
feed  conveyed  originally  thither  by  fome  accioent ;  and 
which  has  fince  propagated  itfeli,  and  fpread  fpontaneoufly, 
as  it  eafily  might,  from  its  perennial  nature  and  extreme 
hardinefs.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens,  where 
there  are  colle&ions  of  vegetables  :  but,  for  the  moil  part, 
rather  as  a  curious  than  an  efculent  plant,  i  hough  cei- 
tainly,  the  turnip,  or  kntJb,  is  at  leaft  as  wholefome  as 
either  any  turnip  or  cabbage,  and  is  much  liked  by  lome  ; 
and  the  leaves  are  alfo  thought  good  by  others  ;  but,  in 
general,  both  are  faid  to  be  ftrong,  and  feldom  admitted  to 
the  table  with  us.  This  plant,  however,  affords  lprouts, 
which,  after  they  have  undergone  the  adtion  oi  a  ftrong 
froft,  are  exceeding  good  ;  and  may  confequently  be  had 
at  that  time  when  ail  others  fail,  ihe  lying  in  veiy  fmall 
room,  proportionably  to  the  quantity  of  foiid  fubilance, 
and  the  ke<  pi  ig  good  much  longer  than  any  other  iort  ot 
vegetable  01  a  fimiiar  natu  e,  are  qualities,  moreover, 
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which  fit  this  plant  in  a  moil  peculiar  manner  for  the  ufe 
of  feamen,  as  is  ingeniously  remarked  by  Mr.  Baker, 
in  his  report  to  the  Dublin  Society.  See  the  article 
Turnip. 

It  appears  from  Gerard,  that  there  were,  in  his  time, 
two  kinds  of  this  plant  ;  one  of  which  he  calls  caulora - 
pum  rotundum  or  round  rape-cole  ;  and  the  other  cau- 
lorapum  longum ,  or  long  rape-cole.  The  difference  of 
thefe  two  kinds  confifted  only  in  the  form  of  the  knob  or 
turnip,  as  is  expreffed  by  the  names  themfelves  ;  and  in 
the  long  kind’s  {hooting  forth  fmooth  indented  leaves  from 
the  turnip  part,  which  leaves  the  round  kind  wanted.  I 
have  here  fent  you  a  fketch  ot  theie  two  kinds,  according 
to  the  prints  Gerard  has  exhibited  of  them  ;  and  they  may 
ferve  alfo  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  general  figure  of  the 
plant,  to  thofe  who  have  never  met  with  it. 

I  have  not  however  feen  in  any  garden,  nor  find  any 
traces  in  the  late  writers,  of  more  than  one  kind  of  this 
plant ;  fo  that  if  the  round  and  long  kinds,  mentioned  in 
this  manner  by  Gerard,  were  really  diflerent  fpecies,  the 
long  is  now  loft.  But  it  feems  more  probable,  that  this 
was  only  a  degeneracy  of  the  plant,  by  means  of  the  farina 
of  the  common  kinds  of  cabbage  ;  as  the  deviation  from 
the  round  knob  towards  the  plain  ftalk,  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  leaves  from  it  feem  to  indicate. 

If  there  really  were  two  original  kinds,  or  this  difference 
arofe  from  a  permanent  feminal  variation,  it  would  merit 
attention  under  the  prefent  circumftances  to  recover  them  ; 
fince  it  frequently  happens  in  correfpondent  cafes,  that 
where  there  are  two  allied  fpecies,  the  one  has  qualities 
which  fits  it  to  a  particular  purpofe  in  a  very  fuperior  de¬ 
gree  to  the  other.  This  plant  was  rare  in  Gerard’s  time 
in  our  country  ;  as  he  mentions  his  having  the  feed  from 
Spain  :  and  indeed  it  was  fo  little  known,  that  he  fays  it 
is  to  be  fown  and  fet  as  cucumbers  and  melons  ;  and  that 
it  was  then  accounted  a  dainty  meat.  It  did  not  however 
make  its  way  to  the  table  in  common,  or  even  as  a  curio- 
fity  in  gardens,  much  more  at  that  time  than  fince.  For 
Parkinfon,  who  wrote  after  Gerard,  and  enumerates  many 
more  fpecies  of  cabbage  than  his  predeceflor,  does  not  take 
the  leaft  notice  of  it.  Tournefort,  and  moft  of  the  later 
writers,  mention  this  plant  under  various  names  ;  but 
they  do  little  more  with  regard  to  it,  than  give  the  name 
and  defeription.  Miller,  in  his  Gardener’s  Dictionary, 
fays,  this  kind  of  cabbage  “  never  varies,  for  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  it  many  years,  and  have  not  found  it  to  alter.  It 
grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fide,  near  Dover.  It  hath  a 
perennial  branching  ftalk,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other 
fpecies.  I  have  cultivated  it  thefe  three  or  four  years, 
and  have  eaten  the  young  {hoots,  after  they  have  been 
much  frozen,  when  they  were  very  iweet  and  good  ;  but 
at  other  times  they  are  very  ftrong  and  ftringy.  In  very 
fevere  winters,  where  the  other  forts  are  deftroved,  this  is 
a  very  neceffary  plant,  for  the  moft  fevere  frofts  do  not 
injure  it.” 

Till  lately  we  fee,  therefore,  this  plant  was  only  eon fi- 
dered,  either  as  a  kind  of  curiofity  in  botanic,  or  other 
gardens,  where  there  were  collections  ®f  different  kinds  of 
plants,  or  as  an  efculent  herb :  but,  in  this  latter  view,  it 
feems  not  to  have  acquired  any  great  reputation,  as  it  is  fo 
feldom,  even  notwilhftanding  Miller’s  recommendation, 
met  with  on  the  table  here  ;  though  I  am  well  informed, 
that  in  fome  of  the  factories  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  it  has  been 
cultivated  fio.n  European  feed,  ai  d  is  much  liked. 

\  4  E  2  The 
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The  flrft  public  notice  I  find  taken  of  this  plant,  in  the 
prefent  view  of  cultivating  it  for  feeding  cattle,  is  in  a 
pamphlet  publifhed  by  the  late  Mr.  North,  gardener,  near 
Lambeth,  who  ipeaks  of  it,  under  the  article  of  cabbage  ; 
of  which  he  fays,  “  There  are  four  fpecies  that  may  be 
cultivated  to  great  advantage  for  cattle  ;’towit,  the  white 
cabbage,  the  hardy  curled  Savoy  cabbage,  the  turnip  cab¬ 
bage,  and  the  green  curled  cabbage.”  When  he  comes 
to  treat  particularly  of  the  turnip-cabbage,  he  thus  ex- 
preffes  himfelf:  “  The  turnip-cabbage  is  one  of  the  har- 
dieft  roots  that  grow  ;  and  I  dare  affirm,  might  be  propa¬ 
gated  to  great  advantage  for  feeding  {beep,  & c.  For  in  the 
molt  fevere  winter  that  I  can  remember,  when  cabbages, 
favoys,  turnips,  &c.  have  all  been  demoliflied  by  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  weather,  the  turnip-cabbages  have  not  been 
hurt.  The  turnip  part  grows  all  above  ground,  which  is 
crowned  with  many  large  ffnooth  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the 
red  cabbage,  but  which  grow  open  like  the  tops  of  tur¬ 
nips.  They  are  a  very  folid  juicy  root,  and  do  not  grow 
fpongy  when  they  are  old,  as  turnips  do.  The  tops  may 
be  cut  off,  and  given  to  Iheep,  &c.  in  the  fpring,  and  the 
roots  laid  by  in  an  out-houfe  to  feed  them  in  April  and  May, 
when  no  other  roots  can  be  had.  Sheep  are  fo  fond  of 
thefe  roots,  that  they  will  leave  the  bell:  turnips  for  them. 
When  they  are  given  to  Iheep,  they  ffiould  be  cut  to  pieces  ; 
but  they  will  eat  them  fall  enough,  tops  and  bottoms,  as 
they  are  growing  in  the  fields.  After  Michaelmas,  when 
turnip-cabbages  have  their  full  growth,  they  will  weigh 
from  four  to  eight  pounds  a  roo't.” 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  caution  againft  a  mifconcep- 
tion,  from  the  inaccurary  of  an  expreffion  of  Mr.  North’s, 
in  calling  the  turnip-like  part  of  this  plant,  a  root ;  for  it 
is  no  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  ftalk  in  that  part ; 
being,  when  the  plants  are  large,  feveral  inches  above  the 
ground.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  likewife,  that  Mr.  North 
has  under-rated  the  weight  of  thefe  plants  ;  it  appearing, 
by  Mr.  Baker’s  account,  that  forne  weigh  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pounds.  This  is  the  fir  ft  notice  I  find  in  any  pub- 
liffiedwork,  of  this  plant’s  being  confidered  as  proper  for 
feeding  cattle  :  but  it  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  fociety’s 
books,  that  fome  little  time  before  the  publication  of  this 
pamphlet,  cn  the  enquiry  fet  on  foot  by  the  late  Mr.  Wych, 
concerning  a  proper  food  for  cattle  in  hard  winters,  this 
plant,  together  with  the  Chinele  or  white  vetch,  and  the 
byberian  medicago,  were  propofed  to  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture  for  their  con fi deration,  by  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  that  fociety  ;  and  this  plant  was  particularly  re¬ 
commended  for  its  hardinefs  in  the  ground,  its  quality  of 
not  rotting,  though  long  kept,  its  nutritive  property,  and 
the  fondnefs  which  cattle  fhew  for  it,  when  offered  to 
them  as  food. 

Mr.  Barker,  neverthelefs,  whofe  report  on  this  fubjedl 
to  the  Dublin  fociety,  the  reader  will  find  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Turnip,  mull  have  the  honour  of  being  the  firfl 
who  really  introduced  this  plant  into  ufe,  as  an  article 
of  hufbandry.  For  it  was  on  the  authority  of  his  judi¬ 
cious  experiments,  related  in  that  report,  the  fame  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  formerly  recommended  the  turnip-cabbage, 
as  above-mentioned,  to  the  London  Society,  induced 
them  laft  year  to  offer  a  premium  for  its  culture  :  and 
there  is  no  one  obje£l  of  a  fimilar  nature,  hitherto  taken 
into  con  fi  deration,  either  by  this  fociety,  or  that  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  which  bids  fairer  for  being  of  great  public  utility  : 
as  this  plant  feems  to  anfwer  ail  the  ends  of  what  was 
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fought  for,  with  fo  much  pains  and  attention,  in  the 
refearch  fet  on  loot  by  Mr.  Wych,  after  a  proper  winte 
pabulum  (as  it  was  called  by  him)  for  cattle  in  fearc 
winters. 

d  he  turnip-cabbage  maybe  cultivated  in  the  manner  of 
other  cabbages  ;  of  which  the  particulars  may  be  feen  un- 
der  the  article  Cabb  age.  But  the  fuccefs  Mr.  Baker  had 
with  his  method,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  or  the  turnip,  which  feems  to  go  far  beyond  Mr. 
North’s  notion,  recommends  flrongly  the  trial  of  that  man¬ 
ner  ;  except  that,  as  he  properly  remarks,  where  the  plants 
are  raifed  in  the  fpring,  the  feed  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
very  beginning  of  March  ;  the  plantlings,  tranfplanted 
to  a  proper  clofe  bed,  as  foon  as  they  are  fufficiently  flrong 
to  bear  it  ;  and  the  final  tranfplantation  of  them  out  into 
the  field  at  the  diflances  in  which  they  are  to  grow,  ffiould 
not  be  deferred  later  than  the  beginning  of  June.  This 
would  both  give  more  time  for  the  plants  to  become  large- 
before  winter,  and  a  better  chance  to  avoid  a  total  want 
of  rain,  after  tranfplanting  ;  the  only  accident,  except  the 
deftrudlion  by  caterpillars,  or  other  infers,  to  which  this 
kind  of  crop  is  fubjedl ;  as  the  plants  bid  defiance,  after 
they  have  firmly  taken  root,  to  all  inclemencies  of  wea¬ 
ther,  either  with  refpecl  to  cold,  wet,  or  drought. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  particulars,  which, 
as  we  fee,  Hand  on  unqueftionable  authority,  that-,  confi- 
dered  as  an  article  of  hufbandry,  this  plant  muff  be  a  very 
valuable  acquifition  ;  as  it  is  of  eafy  culture,  and  as  little 
fubjedl  to  fail  by  accidents,  as  any  crop  whatever :  as  the 
produce,  with  refpedl  to  quantity,  is  likely  to  prove,  under 
favourable  circumllances,  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix  tons  per 
acre,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Baker’s  account :  as  its  produce  is 
greatly  preferable  either  to  turnips  or  other  cabbages ;  being 
much  more  nutritious,  and  lefs  watery  and  cold  ;  a  fault 
in  the  common  turnips  :  as  it  may  be  depended  on  in  the 
moll  rigorous  and  fevere  feafon,  when  every  thing  elfe  but 
dry  fodder  fails,  and  may  be  taken  from  the  place  of 
growth,  in  cafe  of  exigence,  whenever  the  ground  is  not 
covered  with  a  very  deep  fnow  :  and  as  it  is  much  liked  bv 
neat  cattle,  ffieep,  deer,  and  hogs  ;  agrees  perfectly  well 
with  all  of  them  ;  and  fattens  them  in  the  moll  profitable 
manner.  This  is  certainly  very  fufficient  ground  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  as  an  object  of  premium,  to  the  London  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fo,  as  a  fubjebt  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  trial  to  thofe  gentlemen,  or  more  liberal  kind  of 
farmers,  who  attempt  improvements  in  hufbandry. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  all  the  light  lean  into 
the  nature  of  this  plant,  confidered  as  an  article  of  huf¬ 
bandry  :  but  before  I  conclude,  I  muff  beg  leave  to  fubjoirt 
a  few  words  refpecling  it  in  another  view,  of  fuch  import¬ 
ance  to  a  particular  fet  of  men,  whofe  health  and  fafety 
manifold  reafons  recommend  to  the  care  of  the  public,  as 
makes  it  merit  a  very  ferious  confideration.  What  I  al¬ 
lude  to  is,  the  intimation  given  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  this  plant  might  be  rendered  extremely  fervice- 
able  to  feamen  in  long  voyages.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  juft  foundation  of  this  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  fight  as  much  as  poffible,  till  the  matter  be  realized  in 
practice.  The  putrid  feurvy,  arifing  from  the  eating  fait 
provifions,  is  the  great  bane  of  a  fea-faring  life.  The  num¬ 
bers  difabled  or  carried  off  by  it,  particularly  in  time  of  war* 
are  almoft  incredible  ;  and,  if  we  confider  the  public  value 
of  lives  fo  loft,  both  with  refpedl  to  the  national  power 
and  expence,  policy,  as  well  as  humanity,  bids  us  liften  to 
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every  feafible  propofal  for  mitigating  this  evil.  Toe  ufe  of 
vegetables  in  the  diet  along  with  the  falt-becf  01  pork,  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  moll  effe&ual  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  of  this  dileafe :  and  indeed,  it  has  been  fo  well 
underdood,  that  great  quantities  of  cabbages,  &c.  have 
been  fent  off  to  the  fleets  cruifmgin  the  bay,  orellewhere 
within  reach, to  the  great  relief  and  refrefhmcntof  the  men. 
But  this  fpecies  of  cabbage,  abounding  more  in  the  faccha- 
rine  juice  than  the  other  kinds,  would  be  a  moie  efficaci¬ 
ous  preventative  or  palliative  of  the  feurvy  ;  and  the  folid 
compact  texture  of  thefe  turnips,  which  makes  a  confider- 
able  weight,  lye  in  a  fmall  compafs,  together  with  their 
repugnance  to  that  putrefaction,  to  which  other  turnips, 
cabbages,  &c.  are  quickly  difpofed,  renders  it  praaicable 
to  keep  them  on  fliipboard,  in  any  climate,  lor  many 
months  ;  provided  they  be  prtferved  irom  the  accefs  ol  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  moilture. 

If  this  plant  fhould  be,  therefore,  generally  cultivated 
the  field-way,  and  confequently  produced  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  as  Mr.  Baker  has-  fhewn,  that  betwixt  thirty  and 
forty  tons  may  be  obtained  by  an  eafy  method  of  culture, 
in  one  year,  from  one  acre  of  ground,  they  might  be  pur- 
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chafed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  article  of 
provifion  at  prefent  in  ufe  for  the  victualling  fhips. 

This  feems  to  be  an  objeCt  very  well  worth  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  India  company  ;  as  it  might  be  a  means 
of  preventing  that  delay  and  ill  fuccefs  of  fome  \oyagcs, 
which  arife  from  the  ficknefs  of  the  men  ;  and  it  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  difficulty,  but  what  regards  the  flow  age.  01 
the  plant  being  already  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  factories 
in  the  Eaff-Indies,  where  it  fucceeds  as  well  as  here,  and 
confequently  might  in  all  the  others,  as  no  climate  or  fea- 
fon  appears  injurious  to  its  growth,  it  might  be  procured 
at  a  proportionably  cheap  rate,  as  well  for  the  lupply  ot 
the  homeward  as  outward  bound  fhips  :  and  indeed,  con - 
fidering  the  nature  and  ftate  of  the  provifions  on  board 
(hips  returning  from  India,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  pecu- 
liarly  beneficial  in  that  cafe.  A'lufeum  RujHcum ,  vo  . 
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TURPETH,  a  fpecies  of  the  convolvulus  or  bmewced. 

See  the  article  Bineweed. 

TWIFALLO WIN G,  or  Twyfallowing,  plough¬ 
ing  the  ground  a  fecond  time,  v/hich  is  generally  done  in 
June. 
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ALE,  low  ground  ;  a  valley- 
VAN,  an  inftrument  to  winnow  corn.  See  the 
article  T H reshing. 

VASCULIFEROUS  Plants,  fuch  whofe  feeds  are 
contained  in  vefi'els  divided  into  cells. 

VAT,  or  Fat,  a  veil'd-  for  holding  wine,  ale,  beer, 
cider,  See.  in  the  time  of  their  preparation. 

UDDER,  that  part  of  a  cow,  mare,  ewe,  &c.  where 
the  milk  is  prepared,  anfwering  to  the  breads  in  women. 

VEGETABLE,  a  term  applied  to  all  plants,  confider- 
ed  as  capable  of  growth,  i.e.  all  natural  bodies  which  have 
parts  organically  formed  for  generation  and  accretion,  but 
not  fenfation. 

Vegetables,  according  to  the  analyfes  made  of  them  by 
chemiffry,  are  didinguifhable  into- two  grand  tribes,  the 
acid  and  the  alkaline  ;  the  firft  affording  a  volatile  acid, 
and  the  fecond  a  volatile  alkali,  upon  a  dry  didillation  : 
thus  guaiacum,  cedar,  box,  cinnamon,  cloves,  forrel, 
mint,  balm,  See.  afford  an  acid  ;  but  garlic,  onions,  horfc- 
radiffi,  feurvy-grafs,  muftard,  &c.  afford  an  alkali,  which, 
re&ified,  is  hardly  didinguifhable  from  that  ot  animal 
fubdances,  fo  as  nearly  to  refemble  the  fpirit  and  fait  of 
hartfhorn. 

VI  GL  fiATION,  the  aft  whereby  plants  receive  their 
nouriihmcnt  and  growths  ;  of  which,  three  principal  func- 
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tions  are  underdood,  viz.  nutrition,  increafe,  and  gene-* 
ration. 

From  Scripture  we  learn,  that  the  earth  has  been  en¬ 
dued,  from  the  beginning,  with  a  certain  feminal  virtue 
to  produce  plants  ;  which  virtue,  proceeding  from  God, 
was  not  confined  to  the  fird  production  of  things,  but  ex¬ 
tends  likewife  to  all  future  conlequences  of  times  ;  and  this 
faculty  which  the  earth  has  of  producing  plants,  is  from 
this  commandment  of  the  Almighty :  “  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grafs,  the  herb  yielding  feed,  and  the  fruit-tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whofe  feed  is  in.  itfelf  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  it  was  fo.”  Gen.  i.  1 1 . 

Phiiofophers  afk,  what  can  be  that  virtue  the  earth  is 
faid  to  be  endued  with,  if  it  be  only  an  inherent  quality 
whereby  it  produces,  naturally,  all  forts  of  plants,  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  feed  ?  or  if  a  feminal  virtue  (or 
feed)  mud  be  adminidered  to  it  ?  Some  follow  the  fird  opi¬ 
nion,  for  this  reafon,  that  earth  dug  up  from  a  great  depth 
and  put  into  pots,  after  a  fet  time  or  feafon,  produces  fe- 
veral  forts  of  plants  of  itfelf  without  feed  ;  but  though  this, 
opinion  be  approved  of  by  many,  it  has  not,  however,  the 
lead  appearance  of  probability  on  its  fide  ;  for  who  (con- 
fidering  with  attention  the  progrefs  of  nature,  fees  the 
marvellous  mechanifm  cf  the  organs  of  plants,  the  whole 
texture  of  their  internal  as  well  as  external  parts)  could  be 
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pcrfuaded  to  attribute  it  to  a  heavy  and  indigefted  mafsof 
day  or  earth  :  therefore,  it  is  more  rational  to  fay,  that 
plants  have  their  origin  from  feeds,  which  being  taken 
irom  the  firft  plants,  have  propagated  their  fpecies  by  the 
Creator’s  will,  as  far  as  our  times,  and  will  continue  to 
do  fo  (particularly  where  they  are  natives)  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

The  fun,  rain,  the  exhalations  of  the  earth,  and  the 
reft  of  the  exterior  caufes,  are  capable  to  excite  a  certain 
motion  or  fermentation  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  ;  but  un- 
lefs  there  be  a  feed  which  contains  already  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  whofe  parts  are  unfolded  by  that  fermen¬ 
tation,  never  fuch  fermentation  or  motion  can  give  origin 
to  the  plant ;  therefore,  we  have  great  reafon  to  think, 
that  all  plants  have  their  origin  from  feeds,  actually  or  po¬ 
tentially,  fince  the  firft  rudiments  of  a  plant  can  be  difco- 
vered  no  where  elfe,  nor  by  the  naked  eye,  nor  even  by 
the  help  of  a  microfcope  ;  fo  that  the  feed  contains  not  on¬ 
ly  the  coarfer  matter  of  the  plant,  with  its  organical  parts, 
which  have  the  ratio  of  a  body,  but  liloewife  a  certain  fpi- 
rit,  that  is,  an  adlive  and  vegetative  fubftance,  which  may 
be  called  the  foul  of  the  plant.  Although,  in  fome  man¬ 
ner,  it  may  be  faid  to  fleep  in  the  grain  or  feed,  yet  when 
excited  to  motion  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  warmth  of  the 
earth,  and  with  rain  impregnated  with  particles  of  volatile 
ialts,  it  then  unfolds  its  parts  and  pufhes  the  embryo  plant 
forward. 

A  fprig  or  cutting  muft  contain  in  it  this  feminal  pro¬ 
perty,  for  being  fet  at  a  proper  feafon,  it  produces  a  tree 
with  all  its  generative  parts  ;  which  it  would  not  do  were 
it  not  endued  with  fome  feminal  virtues. 

This  generative  or  feminal  faculty,  is  a  power  of  the  ve¬ 
getative  loul  of  a  plant,  by  which  it  lives  and  produces 
its  likenefs  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies  :  but  this  fa¬ 
culty  is  not  difeernable  from  the  feed  itfelf,  nor  from  the 
fpirit  contained  therein,  for  as  the  feed  is  faid  to  be  a  part 
of  fome  fubftance,  defigned  for  the  produ&ion  of  another 
lubftance  of  the  fame  fpecies,  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  diftinguifh  that  prolific  virtue  from  the  feed  itfelf,  nor 
Irom  the  fpirit  contained  in  it ;  for  after  the  feed  is  fpwn 
and  foftened  by  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  earth,  its 
germ  (wherein  the  plant  is  contained,  as  in  an  epitome) 
is  unfolded  by  a  gentle  fermentation,  and  arifes  into  a 
plant. 

I  hat  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  the  temperate  warmth  and 
humidity  of  the  earth,  are  the  firft  principles  of  vegetation, 
appears  from  the  fterility  or  fertility  of  the  foil  in  thofe  cli¬ 
mates  where  thefe  two  principal  agents  aft,  or  do  not  aft 
in  concert ;  fince,  in  the  moft  northern  countries,  where 
the  humidity  of  the  foil  is  exceffive,  and  its  natural  warmth 
is  too  much  concentered,  the  fermentation  of  the  feed  be¬ 
ing  made  with  too  much  precipitation,  and  without  that 
gradation  neceflary  for  the  eafy  and  moft  perfeft  expanfion 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant,  thereby  they  are  fruftrat- 
ed  of  that  ftrength  they  fhoukl  have  before  they  come  out 
of  the  matrix  it  has  been  formed  in  to  refill;  the  injuries  of 
the  air  and  the  inconftancies  of  the  feafons,  it  periihesal- 
moft  as  foon  as  it  appears  on  the  furfaceof  the  earth  ;  for 
although  the  earth  has  in  fome  meafure,  though  very  im- 
perieftly,  afted  its  part  (as  it  cannot  alone,  and  without 
the  afiiftance  of  the  fun,  carry  the  plant  to  its  laft  perfec¬ 
tion)  that  tender  parent  of  nature,  by  the  obliquity  of  its  fi- 
tuation,  being  reduced  to  the  incapacity  of  .darting  its  ravs 
as  favourably  and  abundantly  in  thofe  climates  as  he  does  in 
others  more  happily  fi tasted,  cannot  either  help  the  mo-  , 


ther  earth  in  her  pregnancy,  nor  reftify  what  fhe  has  left 
imperfeft  in  her  productions,  which  therefore  die  almoft 
as  foon  as  nature  itfelf  is  apprifed  of  their  exiftence. 

Likewife  in  thofe  other  climates  fituated  quite  different 
from  thefe  where  the  fun,  by  being  too  profufc  of  its  in¬ 
fluences,  penetrates  the  inmoft  parts  of  the  womb  of  the 
earth,  and  by  its  too  violent  and  too  often  repeated  acts, 
and  exalting  its  falts,  and  evaporating  its  radical  humi¬ 
dity,  caufes  an  exceflive  dilation  of  its  pores,  adifunion, 
and  but  too  often  an  intire  laceration  of  its  generative  parts, 
fo  as  to  render  them  quite  fteril  or  barren,  and  therefore 
incapable  to  contribute  to  that  fermentation  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceflary  for  the  produftion  of  plants. 

On  the  contrary,  in  thofe  happy  climates  where  the 
parts  of  the  earth  are  fo  fltuated  in  refpeft  to  the  fun  as  to 
be  under  his  moft  favourable  afpeft,  and  expofed  to  none 
but  his  moft  benign  influences,  it  almoft  always  continues 
in  its  natural  flourifliing  ftate,  being  feldom  vifited  by  the 
moft  powerful  and  penetrating  beams  of  the  fun  but  at 
thofe  regular  and  periodical  times  appointed  by  nature  for 
its  pregnancy,  when  they  are  neceflary  to  excite  her  foecun- 
dity,  or  to  nourifh  and  cherilh  her  produftions  when  once 
brought  forth. 

Suppofe  our  feed  to  have  been  fown  in  this  laft  foil,  and 
fituation,  the  firft  things  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
imagination  are  the  fun  and  earth  concerting  together,  the 
one  by  its  heat,  and  the  other  by  her  moifture,  how  to  rid 
the  embryo  of  that  hard  tough  fubftance  it  is  enwrapped  in, 
and  which  is  the  greateft  obftacle  to  the  burfting  forth  of 
its  parts  ;  therefore  the  earth,  which  is  the  firft  agent  in  this 
cafe,  and  which  is  to  do  the  office  of  incubation,  makes 
ufe  firft  of  its  natural  moifture  tofoften  the  outer  rind  or 
hulk,  by  having  it  percolated  through  the  pores  or  pipes  of 
the  faid  hulk,  whereby  they  are  fo  opened  and  dilated  as  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  different  falts  appointed  to 
operate  on  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  feed,  by  unfolding 
the  different  parts  it  contains,  and  difpofing  them  feverally 
towards  afluming  their  refpeftive  forms. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  earth  afts  alone  in  this  firft 
operation,  that  it  could  direft  itfelf  to  aftion  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  fun,  which  on  this  occafion  excites,  by 
a  gentle  warmth,  the  different  falts  the  moifture  of  the 
earth  is  impregnated  with,  that  they  may  be  capable  to 
conquer  the  ftubbornnefs  of  the  hulk,  by  forcing  them¬ 
felves  into  its  almoft  imperceptible  pores,  conquering  all 
the  obftacles,  and  railing  all  the  obftruftions  which  the 
feveral  fubftanoes  may  meet  with  ;  by  this  means  a  free 
paffage  being  opened  for  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  moifture  as 
is  neceflary  to  make  a  due  feparation  of  the  hulk  from  the 
more  effential  part  erf  the  feed,  the  falts  employed  in  that 
operation  being  volatilized  or  already  fixed  on  that  eflen- 
tial  part,  leave  the  hulk  filled  with  nothing  elfe  but  the 
lympha,  which  groweth  turgid,  and  being  deprived  of  the 
nourifhxnent  it  received  when  united  to  the  fubftance  of 
the  feed,  begins  to  tend  towards  its  deftruftion. 

The  following  procedure  in  the  vegetation  of  plants  is 
exemplified  by  Malpighi  in  a  grain  of  wheat ;  the  firft  day 
the  grain  is  fown  it  grows  a  little  turgid,  and  the  lecundine, 
or  hulk,  gapes  a  little  in  feveral  places,  and  the  body  of 
the  plant  being  continued  by  the  umbilical  vefltl  to  a  con¬ 
globated  leaf  (which  is  called  the  pulp  or  flclh  of  the  feed, 
and  is  what  conftitutes  the  flour)  fwells,  by  which  means 
not  only  the  gem  or  fprout  (which  is  to  be  the  future  Item) 
opens  and  increafes,  but  the  roots  begin  to  bunch  outy 
whence  the  placenta,  or  feed-leaf,  becoming  loofe  gapes. 
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The  fecond  day  the  fecundine  or  hufk  being  broken  thro', 
the  ftem  or  top  of  the  future  ftraw  appears  on  the  outfide 
thereof,  and  grows  upwards  by  degrees  ;  in  the  mean  time, 
the  feed-leaf  guarding  the  roots  becomes  turgid  with  its 
veficulse,  and  puts  forth  a  white  down,  and  the  leaf  being 
pulled  away,  you  may  fee  the  roots  of  the  plant  bare,  the 
future  bud,  leaves,  and  the  reft  of  the  ftalk  lying  ftill  hid. 
Between  the  roots  and  afcending  fiery*,  the  trunk  of  the 
plant  is  knit  by  the  navel  knot  to  the  flower-leaf,  which  is 
very  moift,  though  it  ftill  retains  its  white  colour  and  its 
natural  tafte.  The  third  day  the  pulp  of  the  copglobated 
or  round  leaf  becomes  turgid  with  the  juice  it  has  received 
from  the  earth  fermenting  with  its  own  ;  thus  the  plant 
increafes  in  bignefs,  and  in  its  bud  or  Item  becomes  taller, 
and  from  whitifli  becomes  greenifh,  the  lateral  roots  alfo 
break  forth  greenifh  and  pyramidal  from  the  gaping  fheaf 
which  adheres  clofely  to  the  plant,  and  the  lower  roots 
grow  longer  and  hairy,  with  many  fibres- growing  out  of 
the  fame  ;  indeed  there  are  hairy  fibres  hanging  on  all 
the  roots,  except  on  the  tops,  and  thefe  fibres  are  feen  to 
wind  about  the  faline  particles  of  the  foil,  little  lumps  of 
earth,  &c.  like  ivy,  whence  they  grow  curled  about  the 
latent  roots,  and  then  break  out  into  two  other  little  ones. 
The  fourth  day  the  Item  mounting  upwards,  makes  a  right 
angle  with  the  feminal  leaf,  the  laft  roots  put  forth  more, 
and  the  other  three  growing  larger  are  cloathed  with  more 
hairs,  which  ftraitly  embrace  the  lumps  of  earth,  and 
where  they  meet  with  any  vacuity,  unite  into  a  kind  of 
net-work  ;  the  conglobate  or  flower-leaf  is  now  fofter, 
and  when  bruifed  yields  a  white  fweetifh  juice,  like  barley 
cream  ;  by  flapping  it  off,  the  root  and  ftem  of  the  plant 
are  plainly  feen,  with  the  intermediate  navel-knot,  whofe 
outer  part  is  folid  like  a  bark,  and  in  the  inner  more  foft 
and  medullary..  The  fifth  day  the  ftalk  ftill  rifing  puts 
forth  a  permanent  of  liable  leaf,  which  is  green  and  fold¬ 
ed,  the  roots  grow  longer,  and  there  appears  a  new  tu¬ 
mour  of  a  future  root,  the  outer  fheath  is  loofened,  and 
the  feed-leaf  begins  to. fade.  The  fixth  day  the  ftable  leaf 
being  loofened,  the  plant  mounts  upwards,  the  fheaf  ftill 
cleaving  round  it  like  a  bark;  the  feed-leaf  is  now  feen 
finuous  or  wrinkled  and  faded,  and  this  being  freed  or  cut 
from  the  fecundine,  the  flefh,  or  pericarpium  is  found  of  a 
different  texture,  the  outer  part,  whereby  the  outfide  of 
the  feed  or  grain  is  heaped  up,  being  more  folid,  but  the 
infide  vifcular  and  full  of  humour,  efpecially  that  part  next 
the  navel-knot.  All  the  leaves  being  pulled  off,  the  roots 
torn,  and  the  flower-leaf  removed,  the  trunk  appears, 
wherein,  not  far  from  the  roots,  the  navel-knot  bunches 
out,  which  is  folid  and  hard  to  cut  ;  above  there  is  a  mark 
of  the  fheath -leaf,  which  w'as  pulled,  and  underneath,  as 
in  an  armpit,  the  gem  is  often  hid  ;  the  hind  part  of  the 
plant  fhews  the  breaking  forth  of  the  roots  likewife,  with 
the  faded  placenta,  &c.  After  the  eleventh  day,  the  feed- 
leaf  as  yet  flicking  to  the  plant,  is  crumpled  and  almoft 
corrupted;  within  it  is  hollow,  and  about  the  fecundine 
the  mucus  and  white  fubflance  of  the  feed  being  continu¬ 
ed  to  the  navel-knot,  forms  a  cavity,  all  the  roots  becom¬ 
ing  longer,  put  forth  new  branches  out  of  their  fides,  the 
fecond  leaf  withers,  and  its  vificles  are  emptied  ;  the  in¬ 
ternodes,  or  fpaces  between  the  knots,  grow  longer  ; 
new  gems  appear,  and  the  middle  root  grows  ieveral 
inches  longer.  Alter  a  month,  the  roots  and  ftalk  being 
grown  much  longer,"  new  buds  break  out  at  the  firft  knot, 
and  little  tumours  bunch  out,  which  at  length  break  out 
into  roots. 


Thus,  according  to  Malpighi,  in  this  fhort  fpace  of 
time,  the  plant  paffes  through  all  thefe  various  changes 
and  mutations,  which,  though  his  obfervations  may  be  real 
as  here  reprefented,  yet  it  does  not  happen  with  fuch  ce¬ 
lerity  in  all  forts  of  plants,  though  in  feme  kinds  all  thefe 
variations  may  come  to  pafs  in  a  fhorter  time. 

The  plant  carried  thus  far,  it  ftill  wants  food  for  the 
future  prefervation  of  its  vegetative  life,  which  being  de- 
j  prived  of  fuch  nutriment,  it  cannot  exift  ;  of  which  na- 
I  turalifts  arc  fo  fenfible,  that  their  common  opinion  is,  that 
|  water  is  the  great  vegetable  food,  which  they  endeavour  to 
j  confirm  by  repeated  experiments,  efpecially  by  that  made 
on  a  fprig  of  baum,  mint,  Sec.  which  being  fet  in  a  phial 
of  pure  water,  without  any  mixture  of  earth,  grow  and 
put  forth  roots,  leaves,  and  branches  ;  without  confider*1 
i  ing,  that  thofe  forts  of  plants  being  of  a  fhort  duration, 
the  juices  which  they  have  received  from  their  mother 
earth  in  their  firft  formation  circulating  through. their  vef- 
fels,  being  continually  recruited  by  the  falts  the  water  they 
are  fet  in  is  impregnated  with,  together  with  thofe  they  re¬ 
ceive  continually  from  the  ambient  atmofphere,  are  more 
than  fufllcient  for  the  fupport  of  their  fhort  life  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  fubfifts  no  longer  than  that  the  water  continues 
to  fupply  them  with  falts,  of  which  when  once  exhaufted, 
it  grows  vifeous,  obftru&s  the  pores  of  the  veffels,  and.: 
hinders  thereby  the  admifiion  of  falts  even  from  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  imbecillitate  by  degrees  the  functions  of  the 
vegetative  foul,  which  being  forced  for  fome  time  to  feed, 
on  its  own  fubllancc,  becomes  at  laft  enervated  and  im-  , 
potent,  whereby  the  plant  withers  and  dies  for  want  of 
food,  unlels  the  water  is  changed  before  it  comes  to  the 
laft  period,  which  appears  at  its  growing  offenfive  to  the. 
fmell ;  even  that  precaution  becomes  ufelefs,  at  leaft  for 
the  greateft  part. 

Thofe  falts  the  water  is  impregnated  with,  being  hete¬ 
rogeneous  to  thofe  which  enter  into,  the  compolition  of 
the  juices,  which  circulate  through  the  veffels  of  the  plant, 
have  foon,  by  difordering  the  whole  frame  of  that  mecha- 
nifm,  procured  the  extinction  of  the  plant. . 

The  great  quantity  of  oleaginous  particles  thofe: forts  of 
plants  are  compofed  of,. which  keep  their  pores  extremely 
dilated  for  the  admifiion  of  falts  and  other  nutritive  parti¬ 
cles,  contribute  much  towards  the  production  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  but  in  plants  of  a  clofer  texture,  whofe  pores . 
are  fo  exiguous  as  not  to  be  forced,  but  by  the  empetuo- 
fity  of  falts  exalted  and  volatilized,  belt  by  the  warmth 
of  the  earth  and  the  heat  of  the  fun,  this  experiment  is  of 
no  efteCt ;  therefore,  water  cannot  be  fimply  confidered 
as  the  great  vegetable  food,  although  it  has  a  very  confi- 
derable  lhare  in  the  nutriment  of  plants :  but  were  it  wa¬ 
ter  alone,  to  which  vegetables  owe  their  increafe,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  manures  nor  changing  the  kinds. 
The  rain  falls  in  ail  places  upon  the  rHoft  barren  land,  as 
well  as  on  the  moft  fertile  ;  nor  could  there  be  any  reafon 
why  the  fame  field  fhould  yield  a  large  crop  of  wheat  one 
year,  and  not  the  next,  fince  rain  fhowers  down  nearly 
alike  on  the  earth-. 

VELLING,  ploughing,  or  cutting  up  the  turf,  or  up¬ 
per  furface  of  the  ground  in  order  to  its  being  burnt.  See 
the  article  Burn  baking. 

VENTILATOR,  a  machine  by  which  the  noxious 
air  of  any  clofe  place  (as  an  hofpital,  jail,  fhip,  chamber, 
granary,  Sec.)  may  be  changed  for  frefh  air. 

The  noxious  qualities  of  bad  air  have  been  Icng  known, 
though  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  in  praClice;  but  it  is, 
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*o  be  hoped,  that  the  indefatigable  pains  taken  by  Dr. 
Hales,  to  fet  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  foul  air  in  a  juft 
light,  and  the  remedy  he  has  propofed  by  the  ufe  of  his 
ventilators,  will  at  length  prevail  over  that  unaccountable 
lloth  or  obftinacy,  which,  where  particular  interefts  are 
not  concerned,  feems  to  poflefs  the  generality  of  mankind, 
and  which  rarely  allows  them  to  give  due  attention  to  any 
new  difcovery. 

The  ventilators  invented  by  that  ingenious  gentleman 
conflft  of  a  fquare  box,  ABCD  (plate  XXVI.  fig.  J.) 
about  ten  feet  long,  five  wide,  and  two  deep  ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  placed  a  broad  partition,  or  midriff, 
made  to  move  up  and  down,  from  A  to  C,  on  hinges  at 
the  end  E,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  Z  R,  fixed  to  the 

midriff  at  Z.  #  . 

Another  box,  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  former,  having 
alike  midriff,  bar,  &c.  is  placed  near  the  former  (fig.  8.) 
with  its  rod,  RZ.  Both  thefe  rods  are  fixed  to  a  lever 
TG,  moveable  on  the  center  O  ;  fo  that  by  the  alternate 
riling  and  depreffing  of  the  lever  FG,  the  midriffs  are  alfo 
raifed  and  depreffed  alternately,  by  which  means  thefe 
double  bellows  are  at  the  fame  time  both  drawing  and 
pouring  out  the  air. 

That  the  midriffs  may  be  rendered  lighter,  they  may  be 
made  of  four  bars,  lengthwife,  and  as  many  placed  acrofs 
them,  each  about  three  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  thick, 
the  vacant  fpaces  being  filled  up  with  thin  pannels  of  fir 
board. 

In  order  to  make  the  midriffs  move  with  greater  eafe, 
and  without  touching  the  Tides  of  the  boxes,  there  is  an 
iron  regulator  N L  (fig.  7.)  fixed  upright  to  the  end  AC 
of  the  box.  As  very  little  air  will  efcape  if  the  edges  of 
the  midriff  be  within  one  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  from 
the  fides  of  the  box,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  leathern 
Tides,  as  in  common  bellows.  The  end  AC  of  the  box 
muft  be  fomewhat  circular,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
adapted  to  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the  midriff;  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  midriff  a  flip  of  leather  may  be  nailed  over 
the  hinges. 

To  the  ventilators  above  deferibed,  eight  valves  are 
adapted  for  the  air  topafs  through  ;  thefe  valves  are  placed 
at  the  hinge  end  I  Q^fig.  8.  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  See.  The 
valve  1  opens  inward,  to  admit  the  air  to  enter,  when  the 
midriff  is  depreffed  at  the  other  end,  by  means  of  the  lever 
F  G  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  valve  3,  in  the  lower  ven¬ 
tilator,  is  (hut  by  the  compreffed  air,  which  paffes  out  at 
the  valve  4:  but  when  that  midriff  is  raifed,  the  valve  1 
Ihuts,  and  the  air  paffes  out  at  the  valve  2.  The  fame  is 
to  be  obferved  of  the  valves  5,  6,  7,  8,  of  the  other 
box  ;  fo  that  when,  by  the  motion  of  the  lever  F  G,  the 
■midriffs  are  alternately  rifing  and  falling,  then  two  of 
the  ventilators  are  conftantly  drawing  in  the  air,  and 
two  of  them  at  the  fame  time  are  blowing  it  out  at 
their  proper  valves,  the  air  entering  at  the  valves  1,  3, 
6,  8,  and  pafling  out  at  the  valves,  2,  4,  5,  7.  To  the 
ventilators,  before  the  valves,  is  fixed  a  hook  QJ3JVLM 
(fig.  9.)  as  a  common  receptacle  for  all  the  air  that 
comes  out  of  thefe  valves,  which  air  is  conveyed  away 
through  the  trunk  P,  paffing  through  the  wall  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  &  C. 

It  would  he  foreign  to  the  intention  of  this  work  to 
point  out  the  various  ufes  of  thefe  machines  in  extra&ing 
ioul  air  out  offhips,  hofpitals,  & c.  but  we  muft  not  omit 
■the  following. 


Experiments  on  the  preservation  of  corn  by  ventilation. 

M,  Duhamel  caufed  a  cafe,  or  little  granary  of  prefer- 
vation,  to  be  made  of  oak  plant  two  inches  thick,  form¬ 
ing  a  cube  of  five  feet  every  way.  At  fix  inches  from  the 
bottom  was  a  flooring,  or  fecond  bottom,  of  lattice  work, 
placed  upon  joifts  five  inches  thick,  and  covered  with  a 
ft ron g  canvas.  This  fmall  granary  was  filled  quite  xud 
of  good  wheat,  of  which  it  contained  94  cubic  ieet, 
weighing  5040  pounds.  It  was  covered  with  good  oak 
planks,  fo  clofely  joined,  that  neither  rats,  mice,  or  even 
the  fmalleft  infects  could  get  in  ;  leaving  only  fome  vent¬ 
holes,  with  trap  doors,  or  covers,  fitted  very  exa£Uy  to 
them,  as  mentioned  before. 

This  corn,  laid  up  without  having  been  dried  at  all  by 
fire,  was  not  ventilated  more  than  fix  days  in  a  year, 
which  was  fufficient  to  keep  itfo  well  that  the  beft  judges 
allowed  it  to  be  as  good  as  could  be.  Even  when  the  bel¬ 
lows  had  not  been  worked  for  feveral  months,  the  corn 
was  ftill  allowed,  by  good  judges,  to  look  and  finell  per¬ 
fectly  well :  but  they  objedted,  that  it  did  not  handle  v  ell, 
that  is,  that  there  was  fome  little  dampnefs  in  it.  The 
bellows  were  worked  for  half  a  day,  and  this  objection  was 
entirely  removed. 

This  wheat  was  old,  and  had  been  as  well  dried  as  any 
corn  generally  is  in  a  common  granary :  therefore  it  be¬ 
ing  ftill  damp,  at  the  end  of  a  confiderable  time,  {hews 
the  neceffity  of  taking  away  the  fuperfluous  moifture, 
and  of  reducing  our  corn  to  the  fame  degree  of  di  ynefs,  as 
that  of  the  hotteft  countries,  in  order  to  preferve  it  in 
great  bodies. 

Experiment  on  ninety-four  cubic  feet  of  wheat. 

In  May,  1743)  ninety-four  cubic  feet  of  wheat  were 
put  into  one  of  the  little  granaries  before-mentioned.  It 
was  of  the  harveft  of  1742,  of  an  excellent  quality,  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  fo  dry,  that  a  fmall  parcel  of  it  which  was 
put,  for  a  trial,  into  a  ftove  heated  to  fifty  degrees  of  M* 
de  Reaumur’s  thermometer  (123  of  Farenheit’s)  loft  but 
one  Sixteenth  of  its  weight.  Phis  wheat  was  well  cleanfed 
from  duft,  and  depofited  in  the  granary  without  being 

dried  by  fire.  _  . 

During  the  firft  three  months,  it  was  ventilated  tor  eight 

hours  once  a  fortnight;  during  the  reft  of  the  year  1743,  and 
all  1 744,  it  was  ventilated  once  a  month ;  all  the  year  1745, 
and  part  of  1 746,  it  was  ventilated  half  a  day  once  a  month  ; 
and  after  that,  but  once  in  two  or  three  months. 

In  June  1750,  the  granary  was  emptied,  and  the  wheat 
looked  and  fmelt  very  well,  but  felt  a  little  rough  in  thf 
hand,  becaufe,  not  having  been  ftirred  for  fix  years,  the 
little  hairs  that  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  grain,  and  the 
particles  of  the  bran,  were  roughed  up :  but  after  pafling 
twice  through  the  wind  fereen,  that  objection  was  entirely 
removed.  See  the  article  Thrashing. 

This  corn  was  eight  years  old,  during  feven  of  which  it 
was  preferved  in  one  ol  M.  Duhamel  s  fmall  granaiies, 
without  any  fenfible  diminution,  and  without  any  damage 
from  vermin  or  infeCts  :  we  cannot  fay  abfojutely,  without 
any  expence,  becaufe  a  man  was  employed  from  time  to 
time  to  ventilate  it.  But  this  was  a  veiy  trifling  charge, 
and  may  be  reduced  almoft  to  nothing,  by  working  the 
bellows  with  fvvifts  like  thofe  of  a  mill. 
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Experiment  on  feventy-five  cubic  feet  of  new  wheat ,  ex¬ 
tremely  moifly  grown ,  and  which  had  already  contrail ed 
a  bad  fmell. 

The  harveft  of  1745  was  very  rainy:  almoft  all  the 
wheat  of  that  year  was  grown  in  the  ear  ;  the  {heaves 
were  extremely  wet  when  they  were  houfed  ;  the  grains 
adhered  fo  clofely  to  their  hulks*  that  they  were  greatly 
bruifed  by  the  flail ;  and  if  they  were  left  but  a  very  little 
while  upon  the  barn-floor,  before  they  were  cleanfed, 
they  heated,  and  contrafiled  a  fmell  like  that  of  pigeon  s 
dung  :  in  (hort,  they  were  fo  very  moift,  that  they  loft  an 
eighth  part  of  their  weight  when  dried  in  a  ftove  heated  to 
fifty  degrees  of  M.  de  Reaumur’s  (one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  of  Farenheit’s)  thermometer ;  and  when  laid  up  in 
the  common  granaries,  in  the  ufual  way,  they  were  al¬ 
ways  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation,  though  but  a  foot  thick, 
and  turned  every  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Seventy-five  cubic  feet  of  this  grown  wheat,  which 
fmelt  verv  ill,  and  was  fo  moift  as  to  wet  the  floor  of  the 
granary  where  it  laid  but  a  few  days,  were  put,  in  this 
condition,  and  without  being  dried  by  fire,  into  one  01  M. 
JDuhamel’s  little  granaries,  with  imall  hopes  of  luccels. 

As  this  corn  was  very  hot  when  put  into  the  granary, 
it  was  ventilated  three  or  four  times  the  firit  week,  and 
once  a  week  during  December  and  January :  and  as  it  had 
then  loft  great  part  of  its  bad  fmell,  it  was  ventilated  but 
once  a  fortnight  from  that  time  till  June.  Then  peiceiv- 
ing,  by  thrufting  his  hand  into  the  top  of  the  heap,  that 
it  heated,  and  concluding  that  it  was  going  to  be  entirely 
corrupted,  M.  Duhamel  ordered  the  granary  to  be 
emptied  :  but  after  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  had  been 
taken  from  the  top,  he  was  greatly  furprifed  to  find  the 
reft  cool,  with  very  little  bad  fmell,  and  duel  than  th».t 
which  was  preferved  ill  the  common  granaries. 

The  rfeafon  why  the  top  of  this  corn  was  the  word, 
was,  undoubtedly,  that  the  moift  vapours  were  always 
forced  upwards  in  ventilation.  It  therefore  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  kept  very  well,  if,  inftead  of  emptying 
the  granary,  it  had  been  ventilated  oftener  :  for  this  would, 
probably,  have  dried  away  the  remaining  moifture,  even 
at  the  top,  as  the  following  experiment  will  lhew.  But 
however  that  might  have  been,  this  teaches  us  one  im¬ 
portant  thing,  which  is,  that  the  top  of  the  heap  is  molt 
iabjefit  to  heat  in  this  fort  of  granary  :  fo  that  if  the  grain 
taken  out  of  the  vent-holes  is  in  good  condition,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  reft  is  ftill  better. 

Experiment  on  five  hundred  and  fifty -five  cubit  feet  of  wheat , 

very  damp ,  mixed  with  finut ,  and  which  had  contracted  a 

bad fmell. 

The  wheat  of  the  year  1750  grew  in  almoft  continual 
wet ;  the  harveft  was  very  rainy  ;  and  the  fame  weather 
continuing  all  the  year  1751,  no  pains  that  could  oe taken 
to  turn  the  corn  laid  up  in  the  common  way,  could  dry  it, 
or  prevent  its  heating  and  contracting  a  bad  lined,  lhe 
wheat  of  this  crop  Avas  likewife  mixed  with  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  blighted  and  fmutty  grains,  which  always  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  of  moifture,  doubly  difficult  to  be  exhaled 
from  them,  and  which  foon  makes  them  contract  a  bad 
fmell,  which  they  fpeedily  communicate  to  the  found 
corp. 
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Five  hundred  and  fifty-fRc  cubic  icct  of  this  wheat 
were  depofited  in  one  of  M.  Duhamel’s  granaries  of  pre- 
fervation,  after  being  cleanfed  with  fuch  perfefil  care,  that 
fcarce  any  mark  remained  either  of  blight  or  fmut  among 
it ;  though  thefe  faulty  grains  amounted  to  near  a  fixth 
part  of  the  crop.  But  there  ftill  remained  a  fine  dull:,  or 
powder,  occafioned  by  the  moifture,  fo  clofely  adherent  to 
the  corn,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  oft  by  any  means. 

This  wheat  Avas  laid  four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  thick  in 
one  of  thefe  granaries,  the  belloAArs  of  which  Avere  Avorked 
by  a  wind-mill  ;  and  as  there  was  no  want  of  wind  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  year  1751,  and  till  the  fpring  of  1752,  the  corn 
was  often  ventilated,  Avithout  trouble  or  expence  ;  by 
which  means  it  was  not  only  well  dried,  but  alfo  cleared 
of  great  part  of  its  bad  fmell.  It  was  indeed,  when  taken 
out  of  the  granary,  \’ery  full  of  duft,  which  had  fallen  off 
the  grains  as  their  moifture  was  exhaled:  but  this  was 
then  eafily  feparated  by  proper  fereening,  and  the  wheat 
proved  fo  good,  that  the  bakers  bought  it  at  the  highelt 
market  price. 

This  experiment  proves,  that  even  very  moift  corn 
which  has  a  great  difpofition  to  ferment,  may  be  preferved 
by  ventilation  only :  and  as  to  the  Imutty  grains  with 
which  this  was  mixed,  the  reverend  Dr.  Hales,  after 
rightly  obferving  that  kiln-drying  is  apt  to  make  wheat 
grind  unkindly,  propofes  the  following  method  of  drying 
fmutty  corn,  after  it  has  been  wafhed  ;  cold  air  not  hurt¬ 
ing  it,  as  kiln-drying  is  found  to  do.  “  lhat  1  might 
be  well  affured,  fays  that  friend  to  all  mankind,  of  the 
good  e {refit  of  thus  drying  fmutty  corn  ;  having  procured 
a  quantity  of  A'ery  fmooty  wheat,  Avhich  Aveighed  feven 
pounds  and  fifteen  ounces,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  May, 
at  five  in  the  morning,  it  was  wafhed  clean  in  four  feveral 
waters,  which  was  done  in  a  feAV  minutes,  and  was  then 
laid  to  drain  in  an  oat-fieve,  till  half  an  hour  after  five; 
Avhen  it  had  increafed  in  weight,  by  wetting,  ten  ounces, 
befides  the  moifture  that  xvas  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fmutt-balls  and  fmut  that  Avas  Avafhed  from  the  wheat.  It 
wafted  but  tAvo  ounces  and  an  half,  by  the  firft  two  hours 
Arentilation  ;  two  ounces  and  five  drachms  in  the  fecond  two 
hours,  viz.  from  eight  to  ten  ;  in  the  next  fix  hours,  viz. 
from  ten  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  it  wafted  at  the  rate  of 
four  ounces  every  two  hours ;  from  four  to  fix,  two  ounces 
and  an  half,  and  irom  fix  to  eight,  one  ounce  and  an 
half :  in  all,  about  twenty  ounces  ;  fome  allowance  being 
made  for  Avhat  corn  was  wafted  by  handling  and  biting 
fome  of  it  from  time  to  time.  It  Avas  ventilated  in  thefe 
fourteen  hours  Avith  about  forty  thoufand  gallons  of  air, 
Avhich  pa  fled  upAvards  through  it,  and  made  it  fufficiently 
hard  and  dry,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  grinding :  it  was  Avell  co¬ 
loured,  and  handled  well ;  and,  Irom  ftinking,  as  fmutty 
wheat  does,  it  became  much  fvveeter.  rIhe  vifible  deAvy 
moifture  was  blown  off  in  three  hours  ;  but  it  continued 
damp  and  cold  to  the  feeling  till  tvvo  o’clock,  when  lome 
little  duft  began  to  fly  oft  it. 

“  And  whereas  it  wafted  off  much  lefs  moifture  during 
the  firft  four  hours  ventilation,  when  it  ought  to  have 
wafted  the  moft,  on  account  of  its  being  then  wetteft, 
this  Avas  owing  to  the  foggy  hazinefs  of  the  morning 
Avhich  as  it  Avent  off,  and  broke  out  into  fine  warm  fun- 
iliine,  tOAvards  ten  o’clock,  fo  the  air  being  thereby  be¬ 
come  dry,  it  imbibed  moifture  more  ftrongly  from  the 
corn  :  and  that  this  Avas  the  true  cafe  of  the  difference,  is 
farther  confirmed  by  alike  experiment  which  I  had  before 
4 1?  made 
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made  on  a  gallon  of  wheat,  April  the  firft,  there  being 
then  a  very  dry  north-eaft  wind. 

“  It  will  be  advifable  to  begin  to  ventilate  corn  as  foon 
as  poflible  alter  walhing,  that  the  moifture  may  have  the 
lefs  time  to  foak  in  :  for  the  lefs  moifture  foaks  in,  fo  much 
the  fooner  the  corn  will  dry. 

“  If  the  moifture  is  fo  eafily  carried  off  from  wet 
wheat,  by  ventilation,  this  method  will  doubtlefs  much 
improve  what  is  called  cold  wheat,  viz.  fuc’n  as  is  grown, 
and  has  been  houfed  in  a  cold  wet  feafon  ;  and  will  there¬ 
fore  foon  carry  oft'  the  moift  vapours  which  arife  irom 
corn,  and  which  caufe  it  to  heat  and  grow  mufty.” 

Other  experiments  on  the  prefervation  of  corn  by  ventilation . 

The  prior  of  the  royal  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  in  Caen, 
filled  a  granary  of  prefervation  twelve  feet  wide,  thirteen 
leet  long,  and  fix  feet  deep,  which  forms  a  parallelipipede 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-fix  cubic  feet,  conftnnfted  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Duhamel’s  diredlions,  with  wheat  that  had 
been  kept  all  the  winter  in  a  common  granary.  It  was 
cooled  from  time  to  time  by  two  bellows,  which  two  men 
worked  by  means  of  a  leaver;  and  though  the  place  where 
this  granary  of  prefervation  flood,  was  neither  fo  dry  nor 
fo  airy  as  might  have  been  wifhed,  the  corn  kept  perfect¬ 
ly  tvell  in  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  T754,  M.  Vandusfel 
filled  one  of  M.  Duhamel’s  granaries  of  prefervation,  feven 
feet  fquare  and  fix  feet  deep,  with  good  wheat,  undried. 
It  heated  a  little  at  the  end  of  eight  days  ;  but  two  men, 
with  a  fmall  double  ventilator,  cooled  it  in  two  hours  time. 
It  began  to  heat  again  about  a  week  after,  when  he  re¬ 
peated  the  fame  operation,  which  cooled  it  prefently.  By 
the  twentieth  of  October  it  was  quite  cool,  though  it  had 
not  then  been  ventilated  for  fifteen  days  ;  and  according 
to  a  letter  of  his  writing  to  M.  Duhamel,  dated  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  O£tober,  1756,  it  ftill  continued  in  the  fame 
good  condition.  Corn  of  the  year  1754  and  1755,  not 
dried,  but  only  ventilated,  had  likewife  kept  with  him  as 
well  as  could  be  wifhed. 

VERJUICE,  a  liquor  obtained  from  grapes  or  apples 
too  acid  for  wine  or  cider.  It  is  generally  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  juice  of  the  crab,  or  wild  apple. 

VERMIN,  a  collective  name  including  all  kinds  of 
fmall  animals,  that  are  troublefome  to  men,  beafts,  corn, 
fruits, 

VERNAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  fpring  feafon. 

VE  rCH,  the  name  of  a  well  known  plant-  much  cul¬ 
tivated  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  of  which  there  are 
l'everal  fpecies. 

Some  forts  of  this  plant,  the  feeds  of  which  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn,  grow  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  England,  in  fhady 
places  among  bufihes,  and  by  the  Tides  of  woods.  The 
roots  of  thefe  are  perennial ;  but  their  ftalks  are  annual, 
weak,  and  grow  to  fo  great  a  length  (for  they  will  climb 
up  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet  wherever  the  tendrils 
which  proceed  from  the  end  of  their  leaves  can  lay  hold  of 
boughs,  branches,  or  the  fide  of  a  hedge,  to  fupport  them,) 
that  they  are  hardly  fit  to  be  cultivated  in  the  field,  though 
fome  writers  have  recommended  them  for  this  purpofe  : 
for  as  they  cannot  be  fupported  there,  they  will  trail  fo 
much  upon  the  ground,  that  they  will  be  apt  to  rot :  nor 
do  their  (hoots,  which  are  lefs  fucculent  than  thofeof  the 
vetch  commonly  raifed,  grow  to  a  fufficient  height  to  be 
cut  for  ufe  till  late  in  the  fpring,  when  there  is  little  want 
af  green  food  for  cattle. 
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Mr.  Miller,  after  fowing  for  many  years  the  common 
vetch  or  tare,  which  is  much  cultivated  in  the  fields  for 
fodder,  feems  to  think  that  which  has  black  feeds,  a  diftinct 
fpecies  from  the  white  :  for  he  nas  never  found  either  of 
taern  vary.  Both  thefe  are  annual,  and  perifh  foon  after 
they  have  perfected  their  feed.  Their  ftalks  are  angular, 
ftreaked,  and  hairy :  they  are  weak,  and  want  fupport, 
and  generally  trail  upon  the  ground  when  they  do  not  find 
any  thing  to  fallen  themfelves  to.  Their  leaves  are  com- 
poied  of  ieveral  pair  of  blunt  lobes,  and  are  terminated  by 
tendrils.  The  dowers,  which  are  pretty  large,  proceed 
from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  bafe 
of  the  loot  ftalks  of  the  leaves.  Two  of  thefe  (lowers  ge¬ 
nerally  fpring  from  the  fame  joint  :  thofe  of  the  black  deed¬ 
ed  fort  are  purple,  and  thofe  of  the  white;  feeded  are  white. 
They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ereCt 
pods,  containing  three  or  four  round  feeds  in  each, 
whichripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

The  white  vetch  is  rather  the  more  fucculent  plant  of 
the  two,  and  therefore  it  is  bed  for  fodder:  but  many  are 
unwilling  to  cultivate  this  fort,  becaufe  their  feeds,  being 
white,  are  much  fooner  difeovered  by  rooks  and  other  birds, 
than  thofe  of  the  black,  which  bear  a  nearer  refemblance 
to  the  colour  of  the  ground.  This  objection  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  eafily  removed,  by  fowing  them  in  drills,  and 
then  covering  them  carefully,  inftead  of  the  ufual  method 
of  fcattering  them  with  a  broad-caft,  and  plowing  them  in 
lightly. 

The  fmall  black-feeded  vetch,  which  fome  call  rath- 
ripe,  and  others  pebble,  goar,  or  fummer  vetch,  is  much 
tenderer  than  either  of  the  former,  and  therefore  lefs  cul¬ 
tivated.  This  muft  always  be  fown  in  the  fpring :  where¬ 
as  the  others  may  be  l'own  in  fpring  or  autumn. 

But  another  fpecies  of  vetch,  viz.  the  Siberian,  hardly 
known,  to  the  generality  of  farmers  in  this  country,  bids 
fair  to  become,  perhaps,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  for  fodder 
for  its  ftalks  grow  to  a  great  length,  and  are  well  furnilhed 
with  leaves,  which  do  not  decay  in  autumn,  like  thofe  of 
the  other  forts,  but  continue  green  all  the  winter,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  hardeft  froft :  fo  that  in  February  and  March, 
when  there  often  is  a  fcarcity  of  green  fodder  for  ewes  and 
lambs,  this  may  be  of  lingular  fervice,  efpecially  if  thefe 
plants  are  fupported  from  trailing  upon  the  ground.  Their 
(lowers,  which  appear  in  July,  are  of  a  light  blue  colour. 

This,  like  our  common  vetch,  may  be  fown  in  the 
fpring,  or  in  autumn  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  will  not  require  any  other  culture  than  keeping  them 
clear  from  weeds  ;  a  work  which,  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
thin  in  rows  four  feet  afunder,  as  Mr.  Miller  rightly  ad- 
vifes,  may  be  eafily  done  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  while  they" 
are  young,  and  afterwards  with  the  hoeing  plough.  By 
this  thin  fowing,  the  ftalks  of  thefe  vetches,  which  fend 
out  many  branches,  and  extend  very  far,  will  be  kept  from 
matting  fo  clofely  together  as  to  rot  each  other  by  exclud¬ 
ing  the  air  ;  and  by  earthing  up  their  Items  in  the  fame 
manner  as  (liould  be  done  for  peas  and  beans,  they  will  be 
greatly  (Lengthened,,  their  leaves  will  grow  the  larger  and 
more  fucculent,  and  they  will  confequently  yield  an  in- 
creafed  quantity  of  fodder.  The  repeating  of  this  as  often 
as  it  may  be  found  neceflary  to  deftroy  the  weeds  in  fum¬ 
mer,  which  may  be  done  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  and  is 
particularly  proper  when  the  growth  is  intended  for  the 
green  food  of  cattle,  will  be  attended  with  the  farther  im¬ 
portant  advantage  of  preparing  the  ground  thoroughly  for 
whatever  other  crop  may  afterwards  be  put  upon  it. 
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As  the  plants  of  this  kind  of  vetch  will  not  be  in  danger 
.  of  being  hurt  by  froft,  they  fhould  not  be  cut  till  the  fpring, 
when  the  beft  way  will  be  to  take  them  as  they  may  be 
wanted,  green,  for  the  feeding  of  ewes :  but  fome  of  them 
fhould  be  left  untouched,  for  feeds  ;  for  if  thofe  which 
are  cut  do  fhoot  out  again,  they  will  dower  fo  late  in 
fummer,  that  their  feeds  will  net  ripen,  unlefs  the  autumn 
proves  very  warm.  A  better  way  will  therefore  be  to  fow 
a  proper  quantity  of  feeds  for  this  purpofe  in  a  feparate 
fpot  of  ground :  becaufe,  when  the  other  is  cut,  the 
ground  may  be  plowed  for  other  crops  ;  and  if  the  feafons 
.  fhould  be  fo  mild  as  to  produce  a  fufficiency  of  green  food 
independent  of  this,  the  vetches  may  be  plowed  into  the 
ground,  to  which  they  will  be  an  excellent  dreffing  for 
other  crops. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  has  a  high  oponion  of  this  fort  of 
vetch,  and  whofe  recommendation  of  it  ought  to  have 
very  great  weight,  is  now  beginning  to  try  it  in  the  field, 
where  he  has  not  yet  had  experience  of  its  culture  ;  but 
the  experiments  which  he  has  made  with  it  for  fix  years 
part,  on  fmall  patches  of  it  fown  in  gardens,  in  different 
fituations,  have  fully  anfwered  his  expectation  :  for  he  has 
found  thefe  plants  continue  in  great  verdure  in  all  thofe 
places,  when  moft  of  the  perennial  plants  in  the  fame 
fituation  have  fuffered  greatly  by  the  froft,  and  could  have 
cut  from  only  eight  of  them  as  much  fodder  as  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  half  a  trufs  of  clover. 

Vetches  are  generally  fown  either  in  autumn,  or  early 
in  the  fpring :  but  the  beft  time,  in  this  country,  is  to¬ 
ward  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  becaufe  the  rains  which 
ufually  fall  about  that  feafon  will  bring  them  up  in  afhort 
time,  and  the  plants  will  get  ftrength  before  winter,  and 
be  fit  to  cut  for  the  food  of  cattle  early  in  the  fpring,  when 
green  fodder  is  moft  wanted  :  and  if  they  are  defigned  for 
feed  only,  thefe  early  fown  vetches  will  come  early  into 
flower,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  early,  fo  that  they  may  be 
cut  anil  Tracked  in  good  weather,  which  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  for  thofe  which  ripen  late,  are  often  Hacked  or 
houfed  wet,  and  then  their  feeds  frequently  fprout  in 
the  mow,  and  are  fpoiled. 

Vetches  will  do  well  in  almoft  any  ground  ;  not  accept¬ 
ing  even  fuch  as  can  fcarcely  produce  any  other  plant, 
'lhe  common  method  of  fowing  them  is  in  broad-caft, 
ploughing  them  lightly  in,  as  was  obferved  before  ;  and 
the  ufual  allowance  is  two  bufhels  of  feed  for  an  acre  of 
land  ;  though  fome  fow  two  bufhels  and  an  half.  Either 
of  thefe  practices  may  do  well  enough  for  thofe  vetches 
which  are  intended  to  be  cut  for  fodder  in  the  fpring  ;  but 
when  they  are  fown  with  a  defign  to  let  them  Hand  for 
feed,  it  will  certainly  be  much  better  to  fow  them  in  drills, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praCtifed  for  peas  ;  and  in  this 
cafe  lefs  than  half  of  the  abovementioned  quantity  of  feed 
will  be  fufficient:  for  the  rows  fhould  be  atleaft  three  feet 
afunder,  that  the  hoe-plough  may  have  room  to  go  between 
them,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  earth  up  the  plants,  which, 
when  thus  managed,  will  produce  a  much  greater  crop,  and 
ripen  belter  and  earlier,  than  in  the  common  way.  Thefe 
drills  fhould  be  of  about  the  fame  depth  as  for  peafe,  and 
the  feeds  fhould  be  fcattered  at  about  the  fame  diftance  in 
the  drills,  in  which  they  fhould  be  carefully  covered  over 
as  foon  as  they  are  fown  ;  for  otherwife  the  rooks  will  dif- 
cover  them  ;  and  when  thofe  voracious  creatures  once  find 
the  rows,  they  will  fpeedily  deftroy  them  intirely,  if  they 
are  not  carefully  watched.  The  preventing  of  this  is  an¬ 
other  ad  vantage  which  attends  the  flowing  of  vetches  early  in 


autumn,  rather  than  in  the  fpring:  becaufe  there  is  more 
food  for  rooks  and  pigeons  in  the  open  field  in  the  former 
of  thefe  feafons,  and  the  plants  will  then  appear  much 
fooner  aboveground.  Toward  the  end  of  October,  by 
which  time  the  plants  will  have  acquired  confiderable 
ftrength,  the  horfe-hoe  fhould  begin  to  work  between  the 
rows,  provided  the  weather  be  dry:  and  in  doing  this, 
particular  care  fhould  be  taken  to  lay  the  earth  up  as  high 
to  the  Items  of  the  plants  as  can  poflibly  be,  without 
covering  their  tops.  This  will  helptofecure  them  againft 
froft,  and  clear  the  ground  of  weeds  at  leaft  till  March, 
when  the  plants  fhould  be  earthed  up  a  fecond  time,  and 
the  intermediate  fpaces  between  their  rows  be  cleaned 
again,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  This  will  make 
them  grow  fo  vigoroufly,  that  they  will  meet  and  cover 
thofe  fpaces  in  a  little  time :  whereas  thofe  fown  in  the 
fpring  will  not  grow  to  half  this  fize,  and  will  be  very  late 
in  flowering. 

When  vetches  are  intended  only  for  fodder,  of  which 
they  generally  afford  two  good -crops  in  the  year,  in  hot 
countries,  or  when  the  farmer  defigns  them  for  plowing 
in,  by  way  of  manure,  they  need  not  be  fown  in  drills, 
or  hufbanded  in  the  manner  directed  :  the  common  broad- 
caft  way  will  then  do  well  enough  :  but  ftill  it  is  moft 
advifable,  in  either  cafe,  to  fow  them  early  in  autumn ; 
becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  they  will  produce  the  defired 
green  fodder  much  earlier  in  the  fpring  ;  find  in  the  fecond, 
they  will  be  fit  to  plow  in  much  fooner  the  following 
year,  and  thereby  have  time  properly  to  meliorate  the 
land,  and  prepare  it  to  receive  the  enfuing  crop,  which . 
they  are  generally  allowed  to  do  even  more  effeCtuallv 
than  peas.  Stiff  clays  are  peculiarly  benefited  by  this 
dreffing  :  but  it  furely  is  bad  hufbandry  to  fow  vetches  for 
green  fodder,  where  lucerne  will  thrive  ;  becaufe  this 
laft  will  yield  greater  plenty  of  ftill  more  nou 
food. 

In  fome  countries,  efpecially  abroad,  they  mix  oats 
with  their  tares  or  vetches,  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  and 
fow  them  in  February.  The  vetch,  fupported  in  fome 
meafure  by  the  oat,  grows  the  higher  for  it :  and,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  this  mixture  is  mowed,  and  given  to 
horfes  and  other  cattle,  which  it  fattens  greatly.  Mr. 
Mortimer  likewife  thinks  it  a  good  way  to  fow  horfe- 
beans  and  tares  together  :  their  feeds  are  eafily  parted  with 
a  riddle :  and  another  obfervation  in  which  he  agrees 
with  the  Maifons  Piuftiques,  is,  that  more  vetches  fhould 
not  be  fown  at  any  one  time,  than  can  be  covered  the 
fame  day,  becaufe  the  dew  is  apt  to  fpoil  them :  confe- 
quently  they  lhould  not  be  fown  till  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  riling  of  the  fun;  by  which  time  the  moiftu  re 
will  be  exhaled  from  off  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But 
though  their  feeds  cannot  bear  dampnefs,  which  would 
foon  rot  them,  their  plants,  efpecially  in  fandy  land,  often 
perilh  in  dry  years,  for  want  of  water.  To  make  them 
fiourifh  well,  they  require  a  fhewer  of  rain  every  ten  or 
twelve  days.  One  plowing  to  turn  in  the  ftubble  of  the 
preceding  crop,  and  another  at  the  time  of  fowing,  are 
fufficient  for  this  plant:  but  thofe  who  give  only  one 
plowing,  which  is  when  they  fow,  and  afterwards  harrow 
in  the  feed,  neither  have,  nor  can  expect,  an  equally  good 
return. 

"When  vetches  are  cultivated  for  their  feeds,  they  fhould 
be  cut  fcon  after  the  pods  turn  brown,  and  Hacked  as  foon. 
as  they,  are  dry  :  for  if  they  are  fufl'ered  to'  lie  out  in  the- 
field,  till  they  receive  wet,  and  there  then  ccrr.cs  a  hot 
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day,  mod  of  the  pods  will  burft,  unlefs  they  happen  to 
have  been  blighted  ;  in  which  cafe  they  will  not  open  fo 
eafily.  Their  haulm,  when  dry,  and  threfhed,  is  efteemed 
good  food  for  cattle,  and  fome  fay  that  their  feeds  are  as 
good  for  horfes,  as  beans  ;  which,  if  true,  fhould  lender 
them  the  more  valuable,  becaufe  thefe  will  grow  on  the 
lighted  fandy  land,  where  beans  will  not  thiive  ;  and 
may  therefore,  as  Mr.  Miller  observes,  be  a  good  im¬ 
provement  to  fome  counties  in  England  where  they  do 
not  even  attempt  to  cultivate  the  bean.  About  thiee 
loads  from  an  acre  are  reckoned  a  good  crop. 

Vetches,  when  threfhed  out,  will  be  as  good  for  fowmg 
at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  years,  as  at  firft,  if  care  be  taken 
to  turn  them  in  the  heap  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Morti¬ 
mer  cautions  the  hufbandman  to  lay  them  by  themfelves 
in  fome  convenient  place,  feparate  from  his  other  corn, 
becaufe  they  will  otherwife  be  apt  to  foul  h. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  the  farmer  cannot  fow  any 
thing  more  profitable  than  vetches  ;  for  that,  be  Tides  in- 
riching  the  land,  a  load  of  them  will  go  farther  than  two 
loads  of  hay  •  but  Mr.  Lifle  has  a  calculation  tending  to 
prove,  that  an  acre  of  broad  clover  is  worth  twenty  {hil¬ 
lings  a  year  more  than  an  acre  cf  any  vetches,  and  that 
the  clover  fhould  therefore  be  preferred,  wherevei  the 
ground  will  bear  it  well. 

“  It  would  certainly,  fays  Mr.  J.  Smith,  an  ingenious 
farmer  of  Eflex,  be  of  great  national  advantage,  could  our 
'flock  of  cattle  and  flieep  be  enereafed  without  diminifh- 
ing  the  quantity  of  our  lands  that  are  in  tillage. 

<c  This  can  no  otherways  be  done,  but  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  artificial  paftures,  which  the  farmers 
have  of  late  years  fallen  into. 

‘£  The  turnip  hufbandry  is  not  of  very  old  Handing 
in  this  ifland,  yet  has  it  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs. 
The  immenfe  utility  of  it,  when  properly  pradlifed,  can¬ 
not  but  be  evident,  even  to  an  ignorant  common  farmer, 
on  the  flighefl  infpe£lion.  This  evident  utility  of  it 
has  occafioned  its  being  almoft  univerfally  pradlifed  in 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Eflex,  whence  it 
has  fpread  to  other  parts  of  England,  and  is  of  late  even 
adopted  in  Ireland,  where,  I  am  informed,  the  gentry 
are  very  intent  on  improving  their  eflates. 

“  The  colefeed  plant  has  alfo  its  utility,  and  in  many 
places  is  as  univerfally  fowm  as  the  turnip.  I  have,  my‘ 
felf,  very  often  raifed  this  crop,  as  well  for  feeding  flieep, 
&c.  as  for  the  fake  of  its  feed,  and  have  had  no  little 
fuccefs  in  this  hufbandry,  being  very  fond  of  it,  as  cole- 
feed  is  an  excellent  crop  to  overpower,  choak,  and  de- 
flroy  weeds. 

“  I  wifh  the  burnet  grafs,  fo  flrongly  recommended, 
may  anfwer  every  purpofe  that  is  expe£led  from  it :  it 
feems  to  promife  very  fair  from  the  accounts  given  of  it 
by  Mr.  Rocque  ;  and  if  it  has  not  too  much  prejudice 
to  encounter  withal,  it  may  probably  fucceed,  and  the 
culture  of  it  become  as  univerfally  adopted,  as  is  that  of 
the  turnip,  or  colefeed  plant,  already  mentioned. 

“  So  much  in  general;  but  the  particular  reafon  of 
my  now  writing  to  you,  was  to  recommend  to  the  in- 
d.uflrious  farmer  the  cultivation  of  vetches  as  food  for 
cattle. 

“  I  have  often  fown,  this  crop  with  great  fuccefs,  to 
prepare  my  land  for  wheat,  and  have  always  found  that 
by  growing  to  a  large  cover  they  deflroy  and  choak  up  a 
great  number  of  weeds.,  which  would  otherwife  do  me 


immenfe  damage :  indeed,  I  think  them,  for  this  purpofe 
next  in  rank  to  a  hoeing  crop. 

u  When  I  fow  vetches  before  wheat,  I  always,  in  the 
{pending  my  crop,  have  regard  to  the  condition  of  my 
land.  If  my  land  is  not  in  good  heart,  but  wants  mend¬ 
ing,  I  not  unfrequgntly  fold  my  fheep  on  it,  and  feed  off 
my  crop  in  the  field  ;  but  if  it  is  inclined  to  be  rank,  or 
the  wheat  which  is  fowed  on  it,  is  apt  to  run  much  to 
ftraw,  1  often  cut  my  vetches  green,  and  feed  my  horfes 
in  the  fable  with  them.  I  find  no  food  agree  better  with 
them  ;  they  thrive  well,  grow  fat,  and  are  always  in  good 
health  and  fpirits  when  thus  fed. 

“  I  fometimes  alfo  mow  my  vetches  when  they  are  in 
bloom,  and  make  them  into  hay,  in  the  fame  manner  I 
manage  my  clover  and  meadow  grafs  ;  all  which  I  leave  in 
grafs  cocks  in  the  field,  whilfl  it  is  haying,  very  feldom 
fpreading  it,  for  fear  of  rain  ;  and  after  two  or  three  turns 
it  is  generally  fit  to  carry. 

“  The  great  art,  in  making  hay  of  vetches,  is  to  con¬ 
trive  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  leaves  do  not  drop  off  the  plants,, 
which,  if  left  too  long,  or  dried  too  fuddenly,  they  are  apt 
to  do  ;  and  the  farmer  is  to  underftand,  that  great  part  of 
the  peculiarly  nourifhing  quality  of  the  hay  refides  in  the 
leaf. 

“  I  fay  peculiarly  nourifhing,  becaufe  almoft  every 
kind  of  cattle,  as  horfes,  oxen,  cows,  and  fheep,  is  fond 
of  it,  and  they  all  thrive  on  this  food  amazingly :  this  I 
have  often  experienced,  and  moreover  obferved,  that  they 
make  no  wafle  even  of  the  flalks,  which  they  eat  with  an 
appetite. 

“  In  this  manner  I  manage  for  my  hay,  when  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  have  it  very  fine  and  fit  for  my  cows  and  flieep  ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  get  it  in 
good  order,  fweet,  and  wholefome  :  but  when  I  intend  it 
only  for  my  horfes,  I  generally  let  my  crop  Hand  fome- 
thing  longer  ;  that  is,  till  the  kid,  or  pod,  is  formed,  and 
the  feed  about  half  grown  within  it. 

“  When  the  hay  is  made  in  the  laft  way,  the  bufinefs 
is  much  more  ticklifh,  and  conflant  obfervation  muff  be 
made  to  fee  when  the  crop  is  in  proper  order  to  cut,  be¬ 
caufe  if  it  is  left  too  long,  the  flalks  grow  hard  and  flicky, 
and  the  leaves  are  ppt  to  drop  off. 

“  This  hay  is  more  nourifhing,  when  cut  in  this  lafl 
method,  than  I  can  well  defcribe  :  it  anfwers  both  for  hay 
and  corn  ;  and  with  this  food  my  horfes  will  be  in  good 
fleffi,  health,  and  fpirit,  and  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work.  I  have  often  proved  this  to  be  true,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  the  better  venture  to  affert  it. 

u  I  have  ftill  another  method  of  making  thefe  vetches 
into  hay,  which  is  to  leave  the  crop,  till  the  feed  is  grown 
to  its  full  fize  in  the  pod,  though  not  ripe :  I  then  mow 
them,  and,  when  dry,  threfli  them  on  a  cloth  in  the  field  ; 
by  which  means  I  procure  a  cor.fiderable  quantity  of  pige¬ 
ons  meat,  which  fetches  me  a  tolerable  good  price  ;  and 
this  pigeons  meat  fells  better  at  market,  than  if  the  vetches 
had  flood  till  the  feed  was  thoroughly  ripe  :  for  by  cutting 
the  crop  when  the  feeds  are  barely  full  grown  before  they 
begin  to  harden,  they  ffirink  in  the  drying,  and  thereby 
become  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  they  are  by  nature,  and 
confequently  more  proper  food  for  pigeons  than  if  they 
were  larger. 

“  I  own,  the  hay  in  this  lafl  method  is  not  quite  fo 
good,  as  many  of  the  leaves  will,  in  fpite  of  all  the  care 
that  can  he  taken,  drop  off,  and  the  flalks  will  be  a  little 

flicky. 
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ftjcky  :  yet,  after  all,  it  ferves  very  well  for  my  ordinary 
cattle,  and  even  for  my  plow  and  cart  horfes,  with  the 
aff  dance  of  a  few  oats. 

t<  Vetches  are  a  very  good  plant  to  fow  thick  on  land, 
and  when  they  have  formed  a  perfect  cover,  to  plow  them 
in,  in  order  to  the  land’s  being  fown  afterwards  with  wheat 
on  one  plowing.  In  this  intention  they  anfwer  to  the  full 
as  well  as  buck  wheat,  or  clover. 

“  When  a  farmer  intends  to  plow  in  his  vetches,  1 
would  by  all  means  advife  him  to  do  it  fome  weeks  before 
he  fows  his 'wheat,  that  they  may  have  time  to  ferment 
and  rot,  or  the  confequences  may  be  fatal  to  this  crop  :  I 
once,  myfeif,  loll  the  chief  part  of  a  fine  field  of  wheat 
by  this  overfight.”  Mufeum  Rujlicum>  vol.  II.  pag.  169. 

t<  Vetches,  fays  a  gentleman  farmer  of  Surry,  are  a 
grain  often  overlooked  by  the  farmer ;  yet  are  they,  when 
properly  cultivated  and  applied  to  proper  ufes,  highly  va¬ 
luable  and  very  beneficial. 

“  They  are  a  very  hardy  grain,  and  refill  the  feventy  ol 
a  fevere  winter  better  than  moll  other  crops  ;  befides 
which,  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  growing  in 
almoll  any  foil ;  but  then  the  farmer  is  to  expe£l  a  pro¬ 
duce  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  land. 

“  I  would  by  all  means  advife,  where  it  is  intended  for 
early  feed,  or  to  Hand  for  feed,  that  the  fmall  winter 
vetch  be  cultivated  in  preference  to  every  other  fort,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  only  hardier,  but  alfo,  being  fown  about 
Michaelmas,  it  is  forwarder,  to  ferve  as  fodder,  or  will 
be  earlier  ready  to  mow  for  feed,  which  is  no  inconfider- 
able  advantage  ;  for  the  vetch  being  a  fucculent  plant,  and 
forming  a  very  thick  cover  on  the  land  where  it  is  a  full 
crop,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  rotting  indead  of  drying,  if 
it  Ihould  be  cut  late,  or  the  harvell  weather  fhould  be  very 
rainy  ;  but  if  the  winter  vetch  is  fown  early,  it  will,  in 
general,  be  fit  to  mow  in  July,  or  the  very  beginning  of 
Augud,  when  there  is  lefs  danger. 

“  Few  farmers  allow  more  than  one  ploughing  for 
vetches  :  I  always  allow  two,  notwithflanding  what  the 
neighbouring  farmers  tell  me  of  turning  the  frelh  foil  again 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  :  I  find  my  advantage  in 
this  practice,  and  (hall  therefore  continue  it. 

<<  I  have  generally  experienced  the  firft  week  in  Odlo- 
ber,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  to  be  the  very  bell  time  for 
lowing  vetches  ;  and  I  allow  only  two  buihels  of  good  feed 
to  every  acre,  which  I  find  full  fufficient. 

a  j  fow  them  broad-caft  on  the  rough  land,  as  the 
plough  leaves  it  after  the  fecond  ploughing,  taking  care 
to  harrow  the  field  length-ways  and  crofs-ways,  in  order 
to  cover  the  feed  the  better  ;  after  which  I  pafs  over  it  a 
roller,  heavier  or  lighter,  according  to  the  nature  of  foil 
and  the  drynefs  of  the  weather,  obferving,  that  ir  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  the  foil  light,  I  ufe  a  heavy  roller,  in 
order  to  clofe  the  pores  of  the  light  earth  ;  but  it  the  .oil 
is  diff,  and  the  weather  damp,  I  ufe  a  lighter  roller,  led 
I  Ihould  knead  and  cruft  the  field  over,  fo  as  to  (lop  the 

-  voung  (hoot  of  the  vetch. 

t(  This  crop  will,  in  general,  choak  all  the  weeds  that 
come  up  with  it ;  but  this  mult,  however,  be  underllood 
of  the  fmailer  forts,  for  if  there  are  many  large  rampant 
weeds,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  them  extirpated  with 

the  hook.  ,  .  . 

n  Vetches  afford  excellent  food  for  fiieep  in  the  ipring, 
make  cows  give  a  great  deal  of  good  milk,  and  horfes. are 
fonder  of  them,  cut  green,  than  almoll  any  other  food. 
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“  The  bell  way  is  to  cut  them  frelh  and  frefli  every 
morning  as  they  are  wanted  ;  and  it  the  farmer  has  occa- 
fion  for  them  for  this  ufe  only,  he  may  fow  in  the  fpring, 
to  great  advantage,  the  large  vetch at  different  times  ; 
by  which  means  he  will  have  a  fuccelfion  of  crops,  whic  i, 
to  give  green  to  his  eattle,  he  fhould  always  cut  jull  before 
i  the  plant  flowers,  for  it  is  then  in  its  tendered  and  mo 
fucculent  date,  and  will  afford  mod  nourifhment ;  wheie- 
as,  if  he  leaves  it  till  the  feeds  are  nearly  ripe,  the  dalks 
harden,  grow  dicky,  and  are  of  far  lefs  value  ;  befides  that 
many  of  the  lower  leaves  will,  by  this  time,  be  withered, 

or  dropped  od,  and  entirely  lod.  ^  . 

“  I  mud  not  conclude  without  mentioning  an  impor¬ 
tant  ufe  to  which  vetches  are  often  applied  ;  I  mean,  a  full 
crop  of  them  is  frequently  ploughed  into  the  land  as  ma¬ 
nure,  to  prepare  it  for  a  fucceeding  crop^of  wheat., 

“  When  vetches- are  fown  with  this  intention,  I  would 
recommend  the  large  fort,  and  that  four  buihels  of  goot 
feed  fhould  be  ufed,  to  be  fown  broad-cad  twice  in  a. 
place:  but  my  way  of  fowing  itisfomewhat  peculiar  when, 

I  mean  to  plough  it  in  ;  therefore  I  think  it  may  not  e 

amifs  to  relate  it.  . 

“  Mod  farmers  fow  it  by  cading  it  twice  in  a  place,. 

immediately  after  the  land  is  ploughed,  and  then  hairow 
and  roll  the  field  ;  but  I  proceed  as  follows. 

“  As  foon  as  the  field  is  plowed,  I  fow  two  buihels, 
broad-cad,  on  every  acre  ;  after  which  I  harrow  it  length-, 
ways  and  crofs-ways.  When  this  is  done,  I  fow  the  re¬ 
maining  two  buihels,  and  then  harrow  it  twice  again  with* 
a  pair  of  heavier  harrows,  and  finally  fcratch  it  twice  over 
with  light  harrows  to  raife  a  mould,  concluding  my  wor  c 
by  paffing  a  roller  over  the  whole  field.  By  this  manage-, 
mentl  fcarcely  ever  mifsof  a  full  crop,  which  coveisthe 
whole  land,  choakes  the  wreeds,  and  ferves  as  excellent 
manure  for  the  wheat  that  is  to  follow. 

I  have  always  found  that  this  hufbandry  fucceeded^ 
bed  in  light,  hungry,  fandy,  or  gravelly  loams ;  and  a, 
brother  of  mine,  who  lives  in  Bedfordfhire,  tells  me  it 
does  very  well  on  a  chalky  foil,  provided  there  is  any, 

heart  in  it.  ^  a  c 

“  The  time  I  choofe  to  plough  in  the  vetches  is  jutt  al¬ 
ter  the  bloflom  fades,  and  the  kid  begins  to  form  ;  and  it  is 
really  furpriiing  to  fee  what  a  drong  fermentation  they  raiie 

in  the  foil.  T 

“  I  have  fometimes  had  my  crops  fo  heavy  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  mow,  or  hook  up,  the  vetches  before  .. 
could  plough  the  land  :  but  this  is  not  often  the  cad  ;  when 
it  is,  the  farmer  has  reafon  to  rejoice. 

“  There  are,  as  I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  this  account,  , 
fcarcely  any  foils  but  the  vetch  will  thrive  in,  though  ever 
fo  various  in  their  nature.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  many  years  experience  have  fown  vetches  often 
on  a  fandy  and  gravelly  loam,  a  chalk,  though  not^  or 
ploughing-in,  a  gravel,  a  low  damp  clay,  and  a^  perfect . 
brown  loam.  On  all  thefe  varieties,  of  foil  have  they  iuc- 
ceeded  with  me  ;  but  I  mull  note,  that  the  farmer  maj 
expedl  a  larger  crop  from  a  gravel  (I  do  not  mean  a  puie 
gravel)  that  has  i'ome  heart  and  drength  in  it,  than  from 
the  fined  loam,  which  has  been,  by  a  long-continued . 
courfe  of  bad  culture,  darved  and  impoverifhed. . 

“  The  large  vetch  may  be  fown  in  January,  February, 
March,  April,  or  even  the  beginning  of  May,  when  de- 
figned  for  green  fodder ;  but  I  would,  by  all  means,  ha\e 

the  indudrious  farmer  avoid  fowing  it  before  Chridmas, 

lor,- 
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ior  it  is  a  tender  plant,  and  if  hard  froft  enfue,  he  may 
chance  to  lofe  his  crop.”  Mujeum  Rujlicum ,  voL  III. 
page  185. 

_  VINEGAR,  an  acid  penetrating  liquor,  prepared  from 
wine,  cyder,  beer,  &c.  of  confiderable  ufe  both  as  a 
medicine  and  fauce. 

I  he  proceefs  of  turning  vegetable  matters  to  vinegar, 
is  thus  delivered  by  Dr.  Shaw:  take  the  fkins  of  raifins, 
after  they  have  been  ufed  in  making  wine ;  and  pour 
three  or  four  times  their  own  quantity  of  boiling  water 
upon  them,  fo  as  to  make  a  thin  aqueous  mixture.  Then 
fet  the  containing  calk,  loofely  covered,  in  a  warmer 
place  than  is  ufed  for  vinous  fermentation  ;  and  the  li¬ 
quor  in  a  few  weeks  time  will  become  a  clear  and  found 
vinegar ;  which  being  drawn  off  from  its  fediment,  and 
preferved  in  another  calk,  well  flopped  down,  will  con¬ 
tinue  perfedl,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

This  experiment  fhews  us  a  cheap  and  ready  way  of 
making  vinegar  from  refufe  materials  ;  fuch  as  the  hulks 
of  grapes,  decayed  raifins,  the  lees  of  wine,  grounds  of 
ale,  beei,  &c.  which  are  frequently  thrown  away  as  ufe- 
lefs.  Thus,  in  many  wine  countries,  the  marc,  rape, 
or  dry  preffing  of  grapes,  are  thrown  in  heaps,  and  fuf- 
fered  toputrify  unregarded,  though  capable  of  affording  as 
good  vinegar  as  the  wine  itfelf.  In  fome  places  they  bury 
coppei  -plates  in  theie  hufks,  in  order  to  make  verdigreafe  ; 
but  this  practice  feemschieflyconfined  tothe  fouthern  parts 
of  I  lance.  Our  prefent  experiment  fhews  us  how  to  con¬ 
vert  them  to  another  ufe  ;  and  the  diredion  extends  to  all 
the  matters  that  have  once  undergone,  or  are  fit  to  under¬ 
go,  a  vinous  fermentation,  for  that  all  fuch  matters  will 
afford  vinegar.  Thus  all  our  fummer-fruits  in  England, 
even  black-berries ;  all  the  refufe  wafhings  of  a  fugar-houfe, 
cyder-pt  effings,  or  the  like,  will  make  vinegar,  by  means 
of  water,  the  open  air,  and  warmth. 

The  whole  procefe,  whereby  this  change  is  effeded, 
deferves  to  be  attentively  confidered  ;  and,  firfl,  the  li¬ 
quor  to  be  thus  changed,  being  kept  warmer  than  in  vin¬ 
ous  fermentation,  it  begins,  in  a  few  days,  to  grow  thick 
or  turbid  ;  and  without  throwing  up  bubbles,  or  making 
any  confiderable  tumult,  as  happens  in  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  depofits  a  copious  fediment. 

The  effedof  this  feparation  begins  to  appear,  firfl,  on 
the  furface  of  the  liquor,  which  gathers  a  white  fkin, 
that  daily  increafes  in  thicknefs,  till  at  length  it  be¬ 
comes  like  leather  ;  and  now,  if  continued  longer  in  this 
ilate,  the  fkin  turns  blue,  or  green,  and  would  at  lafl 
grow  lolid,  and  putrify  :  therefore,  in  keeping  down  this 
fkin  as  it  grows,  and  thrufling  it  gently  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veffel,  confifls  much  of  the  art  of  vinegar 
making,  efpecially  from  malt.  For  the  difference  between 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation,  fee  the  article  Fermen¬ 
tation. 

Method  of  making  Cydcr-V I N  E  g  a  it .  The  cyder  (the 
meanefl  of  which  will  ferve  the  purpofe)  is  firfl  to  be 
drawn  ofr  fine  into  another  veffel,  and  a  quantity  of  the 
mufl,  or  pouz  of  apples,  to  be  added  :  the  whole  is  fet 
in  the  fun,  if  there  be.  a  conveniency  for  the  purpofe  ;  and 

at  a  week  or  nine  days  tend,  it  may  be  drawn  off.’  See 
Cyder. 

Method  of  making  Beer-V inegar.  Take  a  middling 
fort  of  beer,  indifferently  well  hopped  ;  into  which,  when 
it  was  woiked  well,  and  is  grown  fine,  put  fome  rape,  or 
hufks  of  grapes,  ufually  brought  home  for  that  purpofe  : 
mam  them  together  in  a  tub  ;  then,  letting  the  rape  fettle, 


draw  off  the  liquid  part,  put  it  into  a  calk,  and  fet  it  In 
the  fun  as  hot  as  may  he  (the  bung  being  only  covered 
vvith  a  tile,  or  flate-flone)  and  in  about  thirty  or  forty 
ays,  it  will  become  a  good  vinegar,  and  may  pafs  into  ufe 
as  well  as  that  made  of  wine,  if  it  be  refined,  and  kept 
from  turning  mufly.  r 

0r,  ^rV/r  \°  ever7  Sal,on  °f  fp ring-water,  add  three 
pounds  of  Malaga-raifins  ;  which  put  into  an  earthen  jar, 

AT  p  anei\iheim  Yhere  they  may  have  the  hottefl  fun  from 
May  till  Michaelmas ;  then  preffing  all  well,  tun  the  li- 

quor  up  m  a  very  flrong  iron-hooped  veffel,  to  prevent  its 
burftmg  :  it  will  appear  very  thick  and  muddy,  when 

newly  prefled  ;  but  will  refine  in  the  veffel,  and  be  as  clear 
as  wine. 


•  S  et  Jt  untouched  for  three  months,  before 

U  a.nd  wil1  Prove  excellent  vinegar. 

Method  of  making  kVine-Y inegar.  Any  fort  of  vin - 
ous  liquor,  being  mixed  with  its  own  feces,  flowers,  or 
ferment,  and  its  tartar,  firfl  reduced  to  powder  ;  or  elfe 
with  the  acid  and  auflere  flalks  of  the  vegetable  from 
whence  the  wine  was  obtained,  which  hold  a  large  pro- 

11  *  .  .  „  hole  being  kept  frequently 

irring  in  a  veflel  which  has  formerly  held  vinegar,  or 
let  in  a  warm  place  full  of  the  fleams  of  the  fame,  will 
begin  to  ferment  a-new,  conceive  heat,  grow  four  by 
degrees,  and  foon  turn  into  vinegar. 

The  remote  fubjeds  of  acetous  fermentation  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  vinous  ;  but  the  immediate  fubjeds  of 
it  are  all  kinds  of  vegetable  juices,  after  they  have  once 
undergone  that  fermentation  which  reduces  them  to  wine  : 
for  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  make  vinegar  of  mufl,  the 
crude  juice  of  grapes,  or  other  ripe  fruits,  without  the 
previous  affiflance  of  vinous  fermentation. 

The  proper  ferments  for  this  operation,  whereby  vine- 
gar  is  prepared,  are,  1.  The  feces  of  all  acid  wines. 

I'  c  nf  °-  vineSar*  3*  Pulverifed  tartar  ;  efpecially 
that  of  Khemfh  wine,  or  the  cream,  or  cryflals  thereof. 
4.  v  inegar  itfelf.  5.  A  wooden  veflel  well  drenched  with 
vmegar,  or  one  that  has  been  long  employed  to  contain  it. 

6.  Wine  that  has  often  been  mixed  with  its  own  feces. 

7.  I  he  twigs  of  vines,  and  the  flalks  of  grapes,  currants, 
cherries,  and  other  vegetables  of  an  acid  auflere  tafle. 

8.  Rakers  leaven,  after  it  is  turned  acid.  9.  All  man¬ 

ner  of  ferments,  compounded  of  thofe  already  men¬ 
tioned.  J 

The  Fiench  ufe  a  method  of  making  vinegar  different 
r0™  above  deferibed.  They  take  two  large  oaken 
veflels,  the  larger  the  better,  open  at  top  5  in  each  whereof 
they  place  a  wooden  grate,  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom  : 
upon  thefe  grates  they  firfl  lay  twigs,  or  cuttings  of  vines, 
and  afterwards  the  flalks  of  the  bunches,  without  the  grapes 
themfelves,  or  their  flones  ;  till  the  whole  pile  reaches 
wit hm  a  foot  of  the  brim  of  the  veflels  :  then  they  fill  one 
of  thefe  veflels  with  wine  to  the  very  top,  and  half  fill  the 
other  ;  and  with  liquor  drawn  out  of  the  full  veflel,  fill  up 
that  which  was  only  half  full  before  ;  daily  repeating  the 
fame  operation,  and  pouring  the  liquor  back  from  one  vef- 
el  into  another  ;  fo  that  each  of  them  is  full,  and  half  full, 
by  turns. 

When  this  procefs  has  been  continued  for  two  or  three 
days,  a  degree  of  heat  will  arife  in  the  veffel,  which  is 
then  but  half  full,  and  increafe  for  feveral  days  fucceffively, 
without  any  appearance  of  the  like  in  the  veffel  which  hap- 

PCuVn  be  full>  durinS  thofe  da>rs  5  the  h'quor  whereof 
wifi  mil  remain  cool ;  and  as  foon  as  the  heat  ceafes  in  the 

veffel 
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veflel  that  is  half  full,  the  vinegar  is  prepared:  which,  in 
the  fummer,  happens  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day 
from  the  beginning  ;  but  in  the  winter,  the  fermentation 
proceeds  much  flower  :  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  forward 
it  by  artificial  warmth,  or  the  ufe  of  (loves. 

When  the  weather  is  exceeding  hot,  the  liquor  ought  to 
be  poured  off  from  the  full  veflel  into  the  other  twice  a-day : 
otherwife,  the  liquor  will  be  overheated,  and  the  fermen¬ 
tation  prove  too  flrong  ;  whence  the  fpirituous  parts  will 
fly  away,  and  leave  a  vapid  wine,  indead  of  a  vinegar, 
behind. 

The  full  veflel  is  always  to  be  left  open  at  the  top,  but 
the  mouth  of  the  other  mud  be  clofed  with  a  cover  of 
wood,  in  order  the  better  to  keep  down  and  fix  the  fpirit 
in  the  body  of  the  liquor  ;  otherwife,  it  might  eafily  fly  oft’ 
in  the  heat  of  fermentation.  The  veflel  that  is  only  half 
full  feenis  to  grow  hot,  rather  than  the  other,  becaufe  it 
contains  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  vine-twigs  and 
fhlks,  than  that,  in  proportion  to  the  liquor  ;  above 
which  the  pile,  rifing  to  a  confiderable  height,  conceives 
heat  the  more,  and  fo  conveys  it  to  the  wine  below. 

Vinegar  is  a  medicine  of  excellent  ufe  in  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
flammatory  and  putrid  diforders,  either  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal  :  in  ardent  bilious  fevers,  peftilential  and  other  malig¬ 
nant  diftempers,  it  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one 
of  the  mod  certain  fudorifics.  Weaknefs,  fainting,  vo¬ 
miting,  hyderical  and  hypocondriacal  complaints  have  alfo 
been  frequently  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth 
or  nofe,  or  received  into  the  domach.  Diddled  vinegar 
has  the  fame  virtues,  only  in  a  dronger  degree. 

There  are  alfo  medicated  vinegars,  as  vinegar  of  anti¬ 
mony,  of  elder,  litharge,  rofes,  fquills,  treacle,  & c.  which 
derive  their  chief  virtues  from  the  vinegar. 

VIPER,  the  name  of  a  well  known  ferpent,  common 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  bathing  the  part  bit  by  a  viper  with  olive  oil,  is 
faid  to  effectually  prevent  the  fatal  confequences,  that 
would  otherwife  attend  it. 

VIVES,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  which  differs  from  the 
drangles  only  in  this,  that  the  fwellings  of  the  kernels 
under  the  ears  of  the  horfe  (which  are  the  parts  at  fird 
chiefly  aftedled)  feldom  gather,  or  come  to  matter,  but  by 
degrees  perfpire  off,  and  difperfe,  by  warm  cloathing, 
anointing  with  the  marfhmallow  ointment,  and  a  mode¬ 
rate  bleeding  or  two.  But  fhould  the  inflammation  con¬ 
tinue,  notwithdanding  thefe  means,  a  fuppuration  mud 
be  promoted  by  the  methods  recommended  in  the  drangles. 
See  the  article  Strangles. 

When  thefe  fwellings  appear  in  an  old  or  full-aged 
horfe,  they  are  figns  of  great  malignity,  and  often  of  an 
inward  decay,  as  well  as  forerunners  of  the  glanders. 

The  mercurial  ointment  mentioned  in  the  article 
Strangles  may  be  prepared  thus  : 

Take  of  crude  mercury,  or  quickfilver,  one  ounce  ; 
Venice-turpentine  half  an  ounce  ;  rub  together  in 
a  mortar  till  the  globules  of  the  quickfilver  are 
no  longer  vifible  ;  then  add  two  ounces  of  hogs- 
lard. 

Some  authors  recommend  this  ointment  to  be  ufed  at 
fird,  in  order  to  difperfe  the  fwellings,  and  prevent  their 
coming  to  matter  ;  bleeding  and  purging  at  the  fame  time 
for  that  purpofe  ;  but  as.  in  young  horfes  they  feem  to  be 
critical,  the  practice  by  fuppuration  is  certainly  more  eli- 
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gible  and  fafe  ;  for  want  of  properly  affecting  which,  the 
humours  frequently  fettle,  or  are  tranflated  to  the  lungs, 
and  other  bowels  ;  or  falling  on  the  llefhy  parts  of  the  hind 
quarters,  form  deep  impodumes  between  the  mufcles, 
which  difeharge  fuch  large  quantities  of  matter,  as  fome- 
tirnes  kill  the  horfe,  and  very  often  endanger  his  life. 
Bartlef  s ^Farriery,  -page  99. 

ULCER.,  a  folution  of  thefoft  part  of  an  animal  body, 
together  with  the  fkin. 

The  fird  intention  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  bringing  them 
to  diged,  or  difeharge  a  thick  matter ;  which  will  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  effected  by  the  green  ointment,  or  that  with  precipi-. 
tate  ;  but  diould  the  fore  not  diged  kindly  by  thefe  means, 
but  difeharge  a  gleety  thin  matter,  and  look  pale,  you 
mud  then  have  recourfe  to  warmer  dreffings,  fuch  as  baU 
fam,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  melted  down  with  your  com¬ 
mon  digedive,  and  the  drong  beer  poultice  over  them  ;  it 
is  proper  alfo  in  thefe  kind  of  fores  where  the  circulation 
is  languid,  and  the  natural  heat  abated,  to  warm  the  part, 
and  quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  fomenting  it 
well  at  the  time  of  drefling;  which  method  will  thicken 
the  matter,  and  roufe  the  native  heat  of  the  part,  and  then 
the  former  dreffings  may  be  re-applied. 

If  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  grow  hard  or  callous,  they  mud 
be  pared  down  with  a  knife,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
the  caudic. 

Where  foft  fungous  fleffi  begins  to  rife,  it  diould  care¬ 
fully  be  fupprefled  in  time,  otherwife  the  cure  will  go  on 
but  flowly  ;  if  it  has  already  fprouted  above  the  furface, 
pare  it  down  with  a  knife,  and  rub  the  remainder  with  a 
bit  of  caudic  ;  and  to  prevent  its  rifing  again,  fprinkle  the 
fore  with  equal  parts  of  burnt  allum,  and  red  precipitate  ; 
or  wadi  with  the  fublimate  water,  and  drefs  with  dry  lint 
even  to  the  furface,  and  then  rowl  over  a  comprefs  of  lin- 
nen  as  tight  as  can  be  borne  ;  for  a  proper  degree  of  pref- 
fure,  with  mild  applications,  will  always  oblige  thefe 
fpongy  excreflences  to  fubfidc,  but  without  bandage  the 
dronged  will  not  fo  well  fucceed. 

All  finufles,  or  cavities,  diould  be  laid  open  asfoonas 
difeovered,  after  bandages  have  been  inefte£lually  tried  ; 
but  where  the  cavity  penetrates  deep  into  the  mufcles, 
and  a  counter  opening  is  impracticable  or  hazardous  ; 
where  by  a  continuance,  the  integuments  of  the  mufcles 
are  confiantly  dripping  and  melting  down  ;  in  thefe  cafes 
inje£lions  may  be  ufed,  and  will  frequently  be  attended 
with  fuccefs.  A  decoction  of  colcothar  boiled  in  forge- 
water  ;  or  folution  of  lapis  medicamentofus  in  lime-water, 
with  a  fifth  part  of  honey  and  tindlureof  myrrh,  may  be 
fird  tried,  inje£ling  three  or  four  ounces  twice  a  day,  or 
fome  refin  melted  down  with  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  :  if  thefe  diould  not  fucceed,  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  is  of  a  fharp  and  caudic  nature,  as  recom¬ 
mended  on  Mr.  Gibfon’s  experience. 

Take  of  Roman  vitriol  half  an  ounce,  diflolve  in  a 
pint  of  water,  then  decant  and  pour  off  gently 
into  a  large  quart  bottle  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  cam¬ 
phorated  fpirit  of  wine,  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
bed  vinegar,  and  two  ounces  of  Algyptiacum. 

This  mixture  is  alfo  very  fuccefsfully  applied  to  ul¬ 
cerated  greafy  heals,  which  it  will  both  cleanfe  and  dry 
up. 

Thefe  finuffes  or  cavities  frequently  degenerate  into 
fiduke,  that  is,  graw  pipey,.  having  the  infide  thickened, 
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and  lined  as  it  were  with  a  horny  callous  fubfiance.  In 
order  to  their  cure,  they  muft  be  laid  open,  and  the  hard 
fubfiance  all  cut  away  ;  where  this  is  impracticable,  fca- 
rify  them  well,  and  truft  to  the  precipitate  medicine 
made  ftrong,  rubbing  now  and  then  with  cauftic,  but¬ 
ter  of  antimony,  or  equal  parts  of  quickfilver  and  aqua 
fortis. 

When  a  rotten  or  foul  bone  is  an  attendant  on  an  ulcer, 
the  flefh  is  generally  loofe  and  flabby,  the  dilcharge  oily, 
thin,  and  {linking,  and  the  bone  difcovered  to  be  carious, 
by  its  feeling  rough  to  the  probe  pafled  through  the  fiefh 
for  that  purpofe.  In  order  to  a  cure,  the  bone  muft.be 
laid  bare,  that  the  rotten  part  of  it  be  removed  ;  for  which 
nurpofe,  deftroy  the  loofe  fielh,  and  drefs  with  dry  lint ; 
or  the  doflils  may  be  prefled  out  of  tinCture  of  myrrh  or 
euphorbium :  the  throwing  off  the  fcale  is  generally  a 
work  of  nature,  which  is  effected  in  more  or  lefs  time, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  depth  the  bone  is  a'.TeCted.;  tho’ 
burning  'the  foul  bone  is  thought  by  fome  to  haften  its  fe- 
paration. 

Where  the  cure  does  not  properly  fucceed,  mercurial 
phyfick  fhould  be  given,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals 
and  to  correct  and  mend  the  blood  and  juices,  the  antimo- 
nial  and  alterative  powders,  with  a  decoCtion  of  guaiacum 
and  lime-waters,  are  proper  for  that  purpofe.  Bartlet’s 
Farriery ,  page  253. 

ULIGINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  amoift,  moorifh, 
and  fenny  foil. 

OMBEL,  th^rextremity  of  a  ftalk  or  branch  of  a  plant, 
divided  into  feveral  peduncles,  or  rays,  beginning  from 
the  fame  point,  and  opening  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form 
an  inverted  cone. 

UMBELLIFEROUS  Plants,  thofe  whole  flowers  are 
produced  in  an  umbel,  on  the  top  of  the  {talks,  fome- 
what  refembling  an  umbrella.  Of  this  kind  are  the  fen¬ 
nel,  parfley,  parfnip,  carrot,  hemlock,  &c. 

UNDERWOOD,  coppice,  or  any  wood  not  accounted 
timber.  See  the  article  Coppice. 

VOOR,  fallow  land.  See  the  article  Fallow. 
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LIRE,  the  udder  of  a  cow,  fheep,  Sec . 

URITH,  etherings,  or  windings  ot  hedges. 

UR.RY,  a  fort  of  blue  or  black  clay,  lying  near  a  vein 
of  coal. 

URINE,  a  ferous  and  faline  matter  feparated  from 
he  blood  of  animals,  and  emitted  by  the  canal  of  the 
turethra. 

It  is  of  excellent  ufe  as  a  manure,  when  deprived  of  its 
hot  fiery  particles  by  time,  which  will  lo  alter  its  na¬ 
ture  as  to  render  it  an  extraordinary  fertilizer  of  every  kind 
of  foil.  Columella  certifies  that  old  urine  is  excellent  for 
the  roots  of  trees.  Mr.  Hartlib  commends  the  Dutch  for 
preferving  the  urine  of  cows  as  carefully  as  they  do  the 
dung,  to  enrich  their  lands  ;  and  in  fiances  a  woman  he 
knew  near  Canterbury,  who  faved  in  a  pail  all  the  urine 
{he  could,  and  when  the  pail  was  full,  fprinkled  it  on  her 
meadow,  the  grafs  of  which  looked  yellow  at  firft,  but  af¬ 
terwards  grew  furprizingly.  Similar  to  this  is  what  Mr. 
Bradley  relates,  as  of  his  own  knowledge.  Human  urine 
was  thrown  into  a  little  pit  conftantly  every  day,  for  three 
or  four  years.  Two  years  after,  fome  earth  was  taken  out 
of  this  pit,  and  mixed  with  twice  as  much  other  earth,  to 
fill  up  a  hollow  place  in  a  grafs  walk.  The  turf  which 
was  laid  upon  this  fpot  grew  fo  largely  and  vigoroufly,  be- 
fides  being  much  greener  than  the  refi,  that,  by  the  beft 
computation  he  could  make,  its  grafs,  in  a  month’s  time, 
v'as  above  four  times  as  much  in  quantity  as  that  of  any 
other  fpot  of  the  fame  fize,  though  the  whole  v/alk  was 
laid  on  very  rich  ground.  The  author  of  the  Englifh  Im¬ 
prover  is  therefore  very  right  in  faying,  that  human  urine 
is  of  greater  worth,  and  will  fatten  land  more,  than  is 
generally  imagined  by  our  farmers,  whom  he  adviies, 
to  take  all  opportunities  of  preferving  this,  and  every 
fort  of  urine,  for  their  ground,  as  carefully  as  is  done  in 
Holland. 

USTILAGO,  the  fame  with  burnt  grain.  See  the 
article  Burnt-Grain. 

UTENSIL,  a  domeftic  moveable  of  any  kind. 
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AD,  black  lead. 

WAGGON,  a  vehicle  or  carriage,  of  which 
there  are  various  forms,  accommodated  to  the 
different  ufes  they  are  intended  for.  See  the  articled  heel. 

WAIF,  an  eftray,  which,  for  want  of  the  owner’s. ap¬ 
pearance  after  it  has  been  cried  and  publifhed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  markets,  is  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

WALK,  among  horfemen,  is  the  flowed:,  and  lead 
raifed  of  all  a  horfe’s  goings.  It  is  performed  by  ahorfe’s 
lifting  up  his  two  legs  on  a  fide,  the  one  after  the  other, 
beginning  with  the  hind  leg  firft.  Thus,  if  he  leads 
with  the  legs  of  the  right  fide,  then  the  firft  foot  he  lifts 
is  the  far  hind-foot,  and  in  the  time  he  is  fetting  it  down, 
(which  in  a  ftep  is  always  fhort  of  the  tread  of  his  fore-foot 
on  the  fame  fide)  he  lifts  his  far  fore-foot,  and  fets  it  down 
before  his  near  fore-foot.  Again,  juft  as  he  is  fetting  down 
his  far  fore-foot,  he  lifts  up  his  near  fore-foot,  and  fets  it 
down  again  juft  fhort  of  his  near  fore-foot ;  and  juft  as 
he  is  fetting  it  down,  he  lifts  his  near  fore-foot,  and  fets 
it  down  beyond  his  far  fore-foot. 

W ALL,  the  principal  part  of  a  building,  as  ferving 
both  to  inclofe  it,  and  fupport  the  roof,  floors,  & c. 

Walls  are  diftinguifhed  into  various  kinds,  frem  the 
matter  whereof  they  confift,  as  plaftered  or  mud-walls, 
brick-walls,  ftone-walls,  flint,  or  boulder  walls,  gnd 
boarded  walls.  In  all  which  thefe  general  rules  are  to  be 
regarded,  i.  That  the  right  angle  therein  depending  is 
the  true  caufe  of  all  liability,  both  in  artificial  and  natural 
pofition.  2.  That  the  maftieft  and  heavieft  materials,  be 
the  loweft,  as  fitter  to  bear  than  to  be  bore.  3.  That 
the  walls,  as  they  rife,  diminifh  proportionably  in  thick- 
nefs,  for  eafe  both  of  weight  and  expence.  4.  That  cer¬ 
tain  courfes  or  ledges,  of  more  ftrength  than  the  reft,  be 
interlaid,  like  bones,  to  ftrength en  the  whole  fabrick. 

Brick-walls  are  the  moft  important  and  ufual  amongft 
us.  In  thefe,  particular  care  is  to  be  taken  about  laying 
of  the  bricks  ;  that  in  fummer  they  be  laid  as  wet,  and  in 
winter  as  dry,  as  poftible,  to  make  them  bind  the  better 
with  the  mortar:  that  in  fummer,  as  fall  as  they  are  laid, 
they  be  covered  up,  to  prevent  the  mortar,  &c.  from  dry¬ 
ing  too  faft  :  that  in  winter  they  be  covered  well  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  rain,  fnow,  and  froft,  which  are  all  ene¬ 
mies  to  mortar :  that  they  be  laid  joint  on  joint  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  walls  as  feldom  as  may  be  :  but  that  good  bond 
be  made  there  as  well  as  on  the  outfide.  Care  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  angles  be  firmly  bound,  which  are  the  nerves 
-of  the  whole  edifice.  In  order  to  which,  in  working  up 
the  walls  of  a  building,  it  is  not  advifable  to  raife  any  wall 
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above  eight  feet  high,  before  the  next  adjoining  wall  be 
brought  up  to  it,  that  fo  good  bond  may  be  made  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  work  ;  it  may  be  worth  notice,  that  a  wall 
a  brick  and  a  half  thick,  with  the  joint,  will  be  in  thick- 
nefs  fourteen  inches,  or  very  near  ;  whereas  one  bundled 
and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  fixty  bricks  will  lay  a  yard 
fquare  meafured  upon  the  face  of  the  building  ;  and  to  the 
fquareof  ten  feet  are  ufually  allowed  feventeen  hundred  or 
eighteen  hundred  bricks.  Flint,  or  boulder  walls,  are 
much  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Suftex  and  Kent,  for  fence- 
walls,  round  courts,  gardens,  &c.  A  right  and  left- 
handed  man  fits  well  for  this  work,  as  they  have  a  hod  of 
mortar  poured  down  upon  the  work,  which,  they  part  be¬ 
tween  them,  each  fpreading  it  towards  himfelf,  and  fo 
they  lay  in  the  flints.  The  mortar  for  this  work  mull  be 
very  ftifF. 

W ALLNUT-TREE,  the  name  of  a  well  known  tree, 
formerly  held  in  great  efteem  in  this  country,  for  its 
wood,  which  is,  in  fad,  often  very  finely  veined  ;  but, 
on  account  of  its  aptnefs  to  be  worm-eaten,  it  has  of  late 
given  place  to  the  beautiful  and  much  founder  mahogany, 
with  which  our  cabinet-makers  have  been  pretty  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  from  the  Britifli  fettlements  in  the  AVeft 
Indies. 

As  an  ufefol  fruit  tree,  independent  of  its  timber,  which 
is,  however,  ftill  of  good  value,  it  merits  the  hufband- 
man’s  attention  ;  nor  can  the  gentleman  eafily  find  a 
more  ftately  one  to  adorn  his  park  with,  or  to  form  a  no¬ 
ble  avenue  to  his  manflon. 

Thefe  trees  are  raifed  from  their  nuts,  which  it  is  beft 
to  keep  in  dry  fand,  with  their  outer  covers  on,  till  Febru¬ 
ary  ;  that  being  the  right  time  for  planting  them.  If  they 
are  intended  for  timber  trees,  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  order  that  the 
breaking  or  otherwile  fliortening  of  their  roots,  and 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  tap  kind,  may  not  Hint  their 
growth,  and  make  them  run  out  in  branches:  but 
if  they  are  defigned  for  fruit,  their  fertility  will  be  in- 
creafed  by  tranfplanting  them,  became  their  downright 
roots,  which  are  thofe  that  chiefly  encourage  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  wood  in  all  forts  of  trees,  wall  be  thereby  check¬ 
ed,  and  they  will  be  made,  in  lieu  of  them,  to  ftrike  out 
numbers  of  lateral  roots,  which,  as  experience  has  prov¬ 
ed,  always  conduce  greatly  to  the  production  of  the  largeft 
and  faireft  fruit.  The  moft  proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting 
them  is  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  and  the  beft 
age,  when  they  have  had  three  or  four  years  growth  in 
the  nurfery.  Mr.  Miller  fays  he  has  frequently  experi 
4  G  enced 
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enced  1 1  at  there  is  little  danger  of  their  fucceeding  altho’ 
they  be  eight  or  ten  years  old  when  they  are  tranfplanted  : 
but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  root 
belt,  grow  larged,  and  lad  longed,  if  they  are  removed 
young.  The  lei's  their  branches  are  cut  at  the  time  of 
tranfplanting,  or  indeed  at  any  time  after,  the  better  they 
will  profper ;  for  much  lopping  often  cnufes  them  to  decay  : 
but  if  there  be  a  necedity  for  taking  off  any  of  their  boughs, 
it  fhould  be  done  early  in  September,  that  the  wound  may 
have  time  to  heal  before  the  cold  and  wet  comes  on.  It  is 
likewife  effential  to  cut  the  branch  off  quite  clofe  to  the 
trunk,  led  the  dump  which  is  left  fhould  decay,  and  rot 
the  body  of  the  tree;  to  prevent  which,  efpecially  if  the 
wound  be  large,  it  will  be  right  to  fmooth  it  well  with  a 
chiffel,  and  then  to  cover  it  over  carefully  with  a  cement 
of  clay  or  wax,  as  in  the  cafe,  of  grafting,  with  a  piece  of 
tar  pawling,  or  of  fheet  lead,  over  that. 

Thefe  trees  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  together  than 
forty  feet,  and  more  may  yet  be  better,  if  they  are  design¬ 
ed  for  fruit.  They  delight  in  a  firm,  rich,  loamy  foil,  or 
fuch  as  is  inclinable  to  chalk  or  marl ;  and  they  will  thrive 
very  well  in  flony  ground,  or  on  chalk  hills,  as  is  evident 
from  thofe  large  plantations  near  Leatherhead,  Goddone, 
and  Carfhalton  in  Surry,  where  great  numbers  of  thefe 
trees  planted  upon  the  downs  produce  annually  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  their 
owners. 

In  order  to  preferve  this  fruit,  it  fhould  be  left  upon 
the  tree  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  then,  as  it  would  be 
exceedingly  troublefome  to  gather  ic  by  hand,  it  may  be 
beaten  off,  but  not  with  fuch  violence  as  is  commonly 
ufed,  from  a  midaken  notion  that  the  tree  is  improved 
thereby  ;  for  mod  certainly  it  cannot  be  benefited  by  that 
lough  way  of  forcing  off  the  young  wood  upon  which  this 
fruit  grows.  The  nuts  thus  obtained  fhould  be  laid  in 
heaps  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  they  fhould 
be  fpread  out,  and  when  they  have  parted  from  their 
hulks,  which  they  will  then  foon  do,  and  have  afterwards 
been  well  dried  in  the  fun,  to  remove  the  moidure  of  their 
ihells,  which  would  other  wife  make  them  mould,  they 
fhould  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  neither  mice  nor 
other  vermin  can  get  at  them.  In  this  manner  they  will 
remain  good  for  four  or  five  months:  or,  which  is  a  yet 
better  way,  and  will  keep  them  dill  longer,  let  them,  when 
their  outward  moidure  Ins  been  dried  by  the  fun,  be  put 
up  in  jars,  or  other  clofe  veffels,  with  dry  fand  between 
their  interdices.  The  laying  of  them  for  four  or  five 
hours  in  an  oven  gently  heated,  as  is  the  practice  of  lbme, 
will  indeed  dry  the  germ,  and  prevent  their  fprouting : 
but  if  the  oven  is  too  hot,  it  will  make  the  kernels  fhrink, 
and  prevent  their  being  peeled  with  any  tolerable  eafe. 

Were  it  only  for  the  oil  that  thefe  nuts  afford,  the 
trees  which  produce  them  would  be  worth  fome  care-  Mr. 
Evelyn  fays  that  one  bufhel  of  them  will  yield  fifteen 
pounds  of  peeled  kernels,  and  that  thefe  will  yield  half 
that  weight  of  oil,  which  the  fooner  it  is  drawn,  is  the 
more  in  quantity,  though  the  drier  the  nut,  the  better  in 
quality.  He  adds,  that  the  lee,  or  marc  of  the  preffing, 
is  excellent  to  fatten  hogs  with.  Certainly  it  would  be 
good  manure  for  land  ;  as  are  the  cakes  of  lin-feed,  rape, 
&c.  after  the  nil  has  been  fqueezed  out  of  them.  The 
green  hufks  boiled,  without  any  mixture,  make  a  good 
colour  to  dye  a  dark  yellow.  The  kernel  being  rubbed 
upon  any  crack  or  chink  of  a  leaking  veffel,  flops  it  better 
than  either  clay,  pitch,  or  wax. 
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The  French  are  very  fond  of  the  kernels  of  thefe  nuts 
fcooped  out  of  the  (hells  before  they  are  hardened,  with  a 
fhort  broad  brafs  knife  ;  becaufe  iron  rufls  and  communi¬ 
cates  a  difagreeable  tafte  to  the  kernels.  When  fcooped  out, 
they  are  fleeped  in  fait  and  water  for  a  few  hours  before 
they  are  fet  upon  the  tabic,  as  well  to  take  off  all  tafle  of 
bitternefs,  as  to  make  them  peel  with  the  utmoft  eafe. 
WANG -TOOTH,  a  jaw  tooth. 

WANT,  a  mole.  See  the  article  Mole. 

WANTY,  a  broad  girth  of  leather,  by  which  the  load 
is  bound  upon  a  horfe. 

WAPENTAKE,  the  fame  with  what  is  commonly 
called  a  hundred,  and  generally  ufed  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  beyond  the  Trent. 

WARBLES,  fmall  hard  tumours  on  the  faddle  part  of 
a  horfe’s  back,  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the  faddle  in  tra¬ 
velling,  or  its  uneafy  fituation. 

A  hot,  greafy  difh-clout  at  firft  frequently  applied,  will 
fometimes  remove  them.  Camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  are 
alfo  very  effectual  for  this  purpofe  to  difperfe  them,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  a  little  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  be  added  to  the  cam¬ 
phorated  fpirit.  If  there  be  a  necefiity  for  working  the 
horfe,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  the  fadule  nicely  cham¬ 
bered. 

WARP,  mifearry,  flink  her  calf. 

WARREN,  a  franchife,  or  place  privileged,  either  by 
prefeription  or  grant  from  the.  king,  to  keep  beads  and 
fowl  of  warren  in  ;  as  rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  phea- 
fants,  &c. 

By  ftatute  21  Edw.  III.  a  warren  may  lie  open,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  clofing  it  in,  as  there  is  a  park. 

In  the  fetting  up  a  warren,  great  caution  is  to  be  ufed 
for  the  fixing  upon  a  properplace,  and  a  right  fituation.  It 
fhould  always  be  upon  a  fmall  afeent,  and  expofed  to  the 
eafl  or  the  fouth.  The  foil  that  is  moil  fuitable,  is  that 
which  is  Tandy  ;  for  when  the  foil  is  clayey  or  tough,  the 
rabbits  find  greater  difficulty  in  making  their  burrows,  and 
never  do  it  fo  well  ;  and  if  the  foil  be  boggy  or  moorifh, 
there  would  be  very  little  advantage  from  the  warren,  for 
wet  is  very  deftrudeive  of  thefe  animals. 

All  due  precautions  mu  ft  be  taken,  that  the  warren  be 
fo  contrived,  that  the  rabbits  may  habituate  themfelves  to 
it  with  eafe.  Many  would  have  it,  that  warrens  fhould 
be  enclofed  with  walls;,  but  this  is  a  very  expend ve  me¬ 
thod,  and  feems  hot  neceflary  nor  advifable ;  for  we  find 
but  very  few  that  are  fo,  and  thofe  do  not  iucceed  at  all 
the  better  for  it. 

The  dung  of  rabbits  is  a  great  fertilizer  of  ufelefs  lands, 
and  Mr.  Mortimer  tells  us  that  he  has  known  vaft  crops  of 
rye  upon  barren  lands  that  have  been  old  warrens  well 
dunged  by  rabbits;  and  large  oak  and  affi  upon  the  fame, 
though  the  foil  was  very  {hallow. 

W  ASTE,  a  name  given  to  fuch  lands  as  are  in  no  man’s 
pofleffien,  but  lie'ccmmon. 

WATER,  a  fimple,  fluid,  and  liquid  body,  reputed 
the  third  of  the  four  vulgar  elements.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
defines  water  to  be  a  fluid  fait,  volatile  and  void  of  tafte : 
but  this  definition  Boerhaave  lets  afide,  inafmuch  as  wa¬ 
ter  is  a  menftruum  or  diffolvent  of  falts  and  faline  bodies, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  notion  of  its  being  a  fait 
itfelf ;  for  we  do  not  know  of  any  fait  that  diffolves  an¬ 
other.  This  laft-mentioned  philofopher,  therefore,  defines 
water,  a  very  fluid,  fcentlefs,  taftelefs,  tranfparent,  co- 
lourleis  liquor,  which  turns  to  ice  with  a  certain  degree 
of  cold. 

Though 
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Though  water  be  defined  a  fluid,  it  is  a  point  contro¬ 
verted  among  philofophers,  whether  fluidity  be  its  natural 
ftate,  or  the  effect  of  violence.  We  fometimes  find  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  fluid,  and  fometimes  in  a  folid  form  ;  and  as  the 
former,  in  our  warmer  climate,  is  the  more  ufual,  we 
conclude  it  the  proper  one,  and  afcribe  the  other  to  the 
extraneous  action  of  cold. 

Boerhaave,  however,  afierts  the  contrary,  and  maintains 
water  to  be  naturally  of  the  crystalline  kind ;  fince,  where- 
ever  a  certain  degree  of  fire  is  wanting  to  keep  it  in  fu- 
flon,  it  readily  grows  into  a  hard  glebe,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  ice.  Mr.  Boyle  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  Ice, 
lie  obferves,  is  ufually  laid  to  be  water  brought  into  a 
preternatural  ftate  by  cold  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  things,  and  fetting  afide  our  arbitrary  ideas,  it  might 
as  juftly  be  faid,  that  water  is  ice  preternaturally  thawed 
by  heat. 

If  it  be  urged,  that  ice,  left  to  itfelf,  will,  upon  the 
removal  of  the  freezing  agents,  return  to  water  ;  it  may 
be  anfwered,  that  (not  to  mention  the  fnowand  ice  which 
lie  all  fummer  on  the  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains, 
even  in  the  torrid  zone)  we  have  been  aflured,  that  in 
fome  parts  of  Siberia,  the  furface  of  the  ground  continues 
more  months  in  the  year  frozen  by  the  natural  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  climate,  than  thawed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; 
and  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  the  water 
which  chances  to  be  lodged  in  the  cavities  there,  continues 
in  a  ftate  of  ice  all  the  year  round  ;  fo  that  when,  in  the 
heat  of  the  fummer,  the  fields  are  covered  with  corn,  if 
you  dig  a  foot  or  two  deep,  you  {hall  find  ice  and  a  frozen 
foil. 

Water  is  generally  divided  into  fait  and  frefh,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ocean  and  rivers.  But,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  it  feems  divifible  into  as  many  different  fpecies,  as 
the  earth  is  into  beds.  Thus  there  are  mineral  waters  of 
various  kinds,  according  to  the  mineral  fubftance  they  run 
over,  and  become  impregnated  with  ;  tho’  this  impreg¬ 
nation  fometimes  happens  in  the  way  of  vapour  and  exha¬ 
lation.  Water,  therefore,  in  general,  may  be  as  mixed  a 
body  as  earth,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  naturally 
exifts  in  any  con fider able  purity. 

In  a  general  analyfis  of  water,  the  doClor  found, 
i.  That  common  warm  water  throws  up  numerous  little 
bubbles,  and  explodes,  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  the 
air-pump;  for  which  rcafon,  water  contains  what  may, 
by  way  of  diftin&ion,  he  called  tether  or  fpirit. 

2.  It  contains  a  merely  aqueous  part,  diftmet  irom  tethei  j 
and  the  fediment,  as  appears  from  diftilled  common  water. 

3.  It  contains  a  dry  folid  matter,  which  is  either  eaithy 
or  faline,  as  appears  upon  a  full  evaporation,  and  item 
the  infides  of  tea-kettles,-  which,  after  long  ule,  aie 
lined  with  a  ftonv  matter,  that  beats  off  in  flakes  orciufty 

pieces.  . 

Water  is  not  only  contained  in  the  earth  as  in  a  reier- 
voir,  but  likewife  floats  in  the  atmofphere.  in  both  cafes, 
it  is  actuated,  rarified,  and  put  in  motion  by  heat,  foas  to 
prove inftrumental in  producing  effects,  ihus  itpioduccs 
clouds,  rains,  dews,  fprings,  and  rivers.  It  relreflies  the 
earth,  recruits  vegetables,  and  is  the  fupport  of  fim  anu 
other  animals  by  conveying  nutriment  to  all  tneir  parts.  It 
is  alfo  the  firft  and  immediate  inftrument  of  fomentation, 
putrefaction,  corruption,  and  change  in  ail  vegetable  and 
animal  fubjeCts. 

But  the  nature  and  ufes  of  water,  Will  beft  appeal  from 
the  following  experiments: 
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r.  That  water  is  contained  in  many  folid  bodies,  and  to 
appearance  in  dry  bodies,  was  proved  thus  :  a  piece  of  the 
hardeft  and  drieft  bone  being  procured,  and  diftilled  in  an 
earthen  retort,  with  degrees  of  fire,  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  water,  along  with  much  oil  and  volatile  fait,  was 
obtained  :  whence  it  appears,  that  animal  matters  are  re¬ 
fill  vable  into  the  four  chemical  principles,  water,  oil,  fait, 
and  earth.  This  experiment  holds  true  even  of  the  oldcft 
hartfhorn,  the  drieft  and  hardeft  woods,  earths,  and  pul¬ 
verized  ftones. 

Whence  it  alfo  appears,  that  water  may  be  concealed  in 
folid  bodies,  and  make  a  conftituent  part  thereof :  for  it.  is 
not  meant  that  water  infinuates  itfelf  inio  the  fuperficial 
pores  of  bodies,  fuch  as  wood,  fkins,  See.  fo  as  to  fwell 
them  in  moift  weather,  and  leave  them  flirimk  in  ory  ; 
but  that  it  remains  permanently  intermixed  as  an  effential 
ingredient,  or  as  a  part  of  folid  bodies.  See  Body. 

2.  That  water  may  be  collected  from  the  drieft  aii,  or 
in  the  hotteft  climate,  was  proved  by  the  following  ex¬ 
periment: 

Half  a  pint  of  common  water  was  put  into  a  cylindrical 
glafs,  wiped  perfectly  dry  on  the  outfide  ;  then  was  added 
to  the  water,  two  ounces  and  three  quarters  of  pulverized 
and  dry  fal  ammoniac  ;  thefe  were  ftirred  brifkly  together, 
whereupon  the  water  floating  in  the  external  air,  was,  by 
the  coldnefs  thus  produced,  „condenfed  on  the  outfide  of 
the  glafs  as  the  fait  difiolved  within,  and  trickled  down  in 
fmall  veins,  into  the  (hallow  bafon  fet  underneath  to  ic- 
ceive  it. 

This  experiment  holds  in  all  climates  and  places  of  c.u- 
ferent  heights  where  it  has  been  tried  ;  whence,  by  the 
law  of  induClion,  we  may  make  it  univerfal,  till  any  con¬ 
tradictory  inftance  appears.  Thus,  therefore,  it  may  hold 
in  the  moft  parched  countries  and  hotteft  feafeps,  to  as  to 
a  fiord  an  agreeable  method  of  cooling  potable  liquors, 
and  render  them  more  refrefhing.  For  if  tae  containing 
glafs  of  the  fait  and  water  he  fet  in  any  liquor,  the  liquor 
will  be  cooled  thereby  ;  and  if  any  confiderable  imple¬ 
ment  could  he  made  in  the  contrivance,  it  isoblerveu,  that 
it  might,  in  fome  meafure,  ferve  to  fupply  the  thirfty  tra¬ 
veller  in  parched  defarts,  and  the  failors  with  irefh  water 
at  fea. 

3.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in 
an  a  Aligned  portion  of  the  atmofphere,  we  are  directed  cy 
the  following  experiment : 

Having  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  an  exaCt  pair 
of  feales,  found  the  weight  of  a  certain  quantity  of  air, 
contained  in  a  large  glafs  veffel,  there  was  included  therein 
a  certain  known  weight  of  well  dried  potential  cautery, 
whofe  property  it  is  powerfully  to  attraCl  the  moifture  i  t 
the  air.  The  veffel  was  kept  clofe  flopped  for  feveral 
hours  ;  during  which  time,  the  potential  cautery  was 
grown  wet,  in  which  ftate  being  weighed  again,  it  v-as 
found  ccnflderably  to  increafe  ;  which  muft  be  cither 
owing  to  the  water  atlraCled  out  of  the  air  in  the  glafs, 
or  to^  a  condenfation  of  the  air  itfelf  into  an  aqueous 
fluid  ;  for  fuch  a  fluid  might  now  by  diftillation  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  matter  thus  run  per  deliquium. 

Itisobferved  that  there  is  room  to  fuipcCl,  that  if  tins 
experiment  were  made  in  perfection,  a  weight  cf  water 
almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  air  included  in  the  vcfl.  J,  might 
be  thus  obtained,  which  might  prove  an  extraon  i;  r.ry  mt- 
covery,  and  fliew  what  fome  have  endeavouici.  to  prove, 
that  the  matter  of  common  air  is  little  more  tlan  w..ter. 
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4.  That  an  earthy  fubftance  is  naturally  contained  in 
water,  was  proved  as  follows.  Three  feveral  glades  were 
filled  with  pure  rain-water,  fpring-water,  and  Thames- 
water,  and  fuffered  to  {land,  clofe  covered,  for  fome  days 
before  they  were  exhibited.  There  was  an  earthy  fedi- 
ment  then  depofited  in  all  the  three,  but  rnofl  in  the 
Thames-water,  the  fediment  whereof  was  not  only  larger, 
but  alfo  more  foul  and  muddy  than  in  the  rain-water  ; 
though  here,  alfo,  it  was  dirty,  perhaps,  becaufe  not  care¬ 
fully  collebted  ;  whereas,  in  the  pump-water,  it  was  white, 
lcaly,  fiaky,  and  fhining,  like  fine  fpangles  of  talc.  This 
experiment  is  alfo  univerfal,  fo  far  as  it  has  been  tried  with 
care,  and  holds  true  of  the  waters  of  all  fpecies  and  all 
countries,  particularly  in  thofe  called  mineral  waters,  from 
which  an  earthy  fubflance  may  ufually  be  precipitated  by 
art,  in  a  confiderable  proportion. 

Certain  experiments  carefully  made,  and  repeated,  fhew 
that  the  terreftrial  matter  naturally  contained  in  water,  has 
a  principal  {hare  in  the  growth  and  increafe  of  vegetables  ; 
all  the  plants  that  thrive  in  water  appearing  to  enlarge  their 
bulk  in  proportion  to  the  earthy  matter  they  draw  from 
the  water.  Whence  pure  elementary  water  feems  but  a 
kind  of  vehicle  to  convey  this  nutrimental  or  fubftantial 
part,  anddepofite  it  in  the  veffels  through  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  moves,  in  order  to  its  general  exit  at  the  furface  of 
vegetables.  But  we  are  not  here  to  exclude  the  inflru- 
mental  efficacy  of  the  two  other  elements,  fire  and  air. 
And  this  appearing  to  be  the  general  office  of  water,  in  the 
whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  viz.  the  convey¬ 
ance  or  diftribution  of  the  alimentary  matter  to  all  their 
parts,  it  may  be  proper  to  conlider  its  phyfical  properties, 
which  would  wonderfully  fit  it  for  this  office. 

The  figure  of  its  component  parts  appears  to  be  frnooth 
and  fpherical,  like  thofe  of  quickfilver  ;  whence  it  be¬ 
comes  extremely  moving  and  penetrating.  Thus  it  readily 
enters  the  pores  of  wood,  leather,  {kins,  chords,  mufical 
firings,  &c.  thus  likewife  it  becomes  capable  of  moving 
and  agitating  particles  of  matter  1'efs  active  than  itfelf,  and 
fo  proves  the  more  immediate  phyfical  agent  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  putrefaction,  folution,  &c.  and  thus  it  alfo  conveys 
earthy  and  fidine  matters  through  our  filtres  of  paper, 
Hone,  See.  and  even  raifes  fome  proportion  of  them  in 
diflillations.  Its  particles  likewife  appear  to  be  extremely 
minute,  and  fo  have  a  large  fliare  of  furface. 

Hence  water  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  folvent,  or  for 
readily  entering  the  pores  of  falts,  and  coming  into  full 
contaft  with  all  their  particles  ;  and  thus  it  will  pafs 
when  air  cannot,  on  account  of  its  moifture,  or  lubri¬ 
cating  power,  whereby  it  fallens  mucilaginous  matters, 
and  will  therefore  foak  through  the  clofe  pores  of  a 
bladder. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  water,  and  confequently  its 
goodnefs  by  its  lightnefs,  are  to  be  dire&ly  judged  of  by 
the  hydroftatical  balance.  This  experiment  is  a  good  fub- 
llitute  for  feveral  other  ways  of  examining  the  purity  and 
goodnefs  of  waters  both  common  and  mineral ;  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  numerous  inftances,  that  light  waters  are,  ceteris 
paribus ,  the  heft,,  pu reft,  and  wholefomeft.  That  water 
is  accounted  bell  and  wholefomeft,  which  is  not  only  the 
lighted:  and  freeft  from  earthy  fediment,  but  that  which  is 
moft  fpiriutous  ;  and  thefe  properties  are  ufually  found  in 
pure  rain-water ;  that  being  naturally  diftilled  from  the 
ocean  and  rivers,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  raifed  up  into 
the  atmofphere,  from  whence  it  is  returned  much  after 
the  manner  of  common  diftillation.. 
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From  the  preceding,  and  other  experiments  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  made  upon  water,  he  deduces  the  following 
axioms : 

Firft,  we  have  feen,  That  waterjs  naturally  contained 
in  fome  of  the  dried:  and  hardeft  bodies,  and  in  the  dried: 
air.  2.  That  itfelf  naturally  contains  an  earthy  fubftance. 
3.  That  it  is  the  proper  menftruums  of  falts,  didblving 
more  of  one,  and  lefs  of  another.  4.  1  hat  one  good 
fign  of  its  purity  and  wholefomenefs  is  its  levity.  5.  That 
the  ingredients  of  a  mineral  water  may  be  difeovered  by 
chemical  expedients :  and,  6.  That  mineral-waters  are 
imitable  by  art  from  fuch  difeovery. 

Secondly,  That  water  is  of  infinite  ufe  in  all  the  works- 
both  of  nature  and  art,  as  without  it  there  could  be  no 
generation,  nutrition,  or  accretion,  performed  in  any  of 
the  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  marine,  or  atmofpherical 
regions.  The  blood  could  not  flow  in  the  veins,  the  fap 
in  the  veffels  of  vegetables,  nor  the  particles  of  minerals 
concrete  and  grow  together,  without  water.  It  is  this 
that  makes  the  larged:  part  of  our  blood,  our  drink,  and 
other  aliments.  There  could  be  corruption,  fermen¬ 
tation,  or  didolution,  carried  on  without  it ;  no  brewing, 
no  diddling,  no  wines,  no  vinegar,  no  fpirits,  made  with¬ 
out  it. 

Thirdly,  That  we  meet  with  water  under  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  and  in  an  infinite  variety  of  bodies,  as 
that  of  air,  vapour,  clouds,  fnow,  hail,  ice,  fap,  wines, 
blood,  fieffi,  bone,  horn,  ftone,  Sec.  through  all  which 
it  feems  to  pafs  unaltered,  as  an  agent  or  inftrument  that 
differs  no  alteration  by  re-a£lion,  but  remains  capable  of 
refuming  the  form  of  water  again  upon  occafion. 

Fourthly,  That  water,  in  it  own  common  ftate,  ap. 
pears  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  elements  together,  as 
containing  a  quantity  of  fire,  which  keeps  it  fluid  ;  a  quan  • 
tity  of  air,  and  a  quantity  of  earth:  whence  it  can  be  no 
wonder  that  water  alone,  as  it  appears  to  the  fenfes,  ffiould- 
fuffice  for  vegetation  in  fome  cafes,  where  little  earth  is 
wanted,  or  for  fupporting  animal  and  mineral  life,  where 
no  great  degree  of  nutriment  is  required  ;  and  hence  it 
proves  a  gluten,  or  cement,  to  fome  bodies,  and  a  folvent 
to  others  :  thus  it  consolidates  brick,*  plafler  of  Paris, 
ftone,  bone,  &c.  but  diflolves  falts,  and  fubtile  earths  ap¬ 
proaching  to  falts,  and  becomes  the  inftrumental  caufe  of 
their  a£lion. 

Fifthly,  That  water  conveys  nouriffiment,  or  a  mere 
fixed  and  folid  matter  to  the  parts  of  vegetables,  where- 
having  depofited  it,  the  finer  fluid  penpires  into  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  which  gives  us  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  damp- 
nefs  and  unwholefomenefs  of  woody  countries,  as  they 
remarkably  find  in  America.  For  all  large  vegetables  aft- 
after  the  manner  of  forcing-pumps,  and  continually  draw 
in  large  quantities  of  water  at  their  roots,  and  difeharge  it 
at  their  leaves,  which  intimates  a  method  of  collecting 
water  in  dry  countries,  and  likevviie  of  making  falt-water 
frefh. 

Sixthly.  That  the  water  in  paffing  through  plants,  after 
having  depofited  its  more  terreftrial  part,  does  not  always 
go  oft' pure,  but  impregnated  with  the  finer  effluvia,  or 
more  fiibtle  particles  of  the  vegetable;  thus,  making  an 
atmosphere-  round  every  plant,  according  to  its  nature 
odoriferous  or  otherwife,  which  fupplies  us  with  a  rule  for 
procuring  the  odoriferous  wraters  ofvegetaoles  by  diftilla- 
tion. 

Seventhly,  That  the  particles,  not  fine  enough  to  go 
oft  thus  along  with  the  water,  are  left  behind  upon  the 
*  furface. 
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furface  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants,  being  now 
thickened  or  drained  from  the  moifter  plants,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  the  form  of  honey,  manna,  gums,  balfams, 
&c.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable.  And  hence 
appears  the  phyfical  caufe  of  plants  proving  more  odori¬ 
ferous  and  fweet  when  the  weather  is  both  warm  and 
moill,  as  immediately  after  a  fummer’s  fhower. 

Eighthly,  That  the  chemical  operator  fhoulcl  form  to 
himfelf  an  hygrometer,  for  the  fervice  of  his  elaborately, 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  water  at  all  times  contained 
in  the  air,  which  continually  mixes  with  his  preparations, 
differently  augments  their  weight,  and  promotes  or  hin¬ 
ders  many  of  his  operations. 

Ninthly,  That  pure  water  makes  the  largeft  part  of 
mineral-waters,  where  it  is  impregnated  as  a  menftruum, 
with  fevcral  ingredients  that  it  diffolves  or  drinks  up  in  its 
paffage  through  the  earth. 

Tenthly,  and  laftly,  The  preceding  enquiry  affords 
conflderable  light  for  difcovering  pra<5licable  ways  ot  mak¬ 
ing  fea-water  frefli  and  potable,  and  of  preparing  waters 
by  art,  fo  as  to  render  them  fitter  for  the  common  (Econo¬ 
mical  ufes,  and  the  fervice  of  many  particular  arts.  - 

But  though  water  is  abiolutely  neceflary  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  and  experience  hath  long  evinced  the  great 
advantages  arifing  from  the  overflowing  of  padures,  it  is 
but  of  late  years  that  this  very  profitable  improvement  is 
become  pretty  general  in  England  ;  nor  is  it,  as  Mr.  W  or- 
lidge  obferves,  “  yet  carried  to  near  the  perfe&ion  it 
might  be  advanced  unto,  if  the  following  obdru&ions 
were  removed. 

“  i.  The  feveral  interefts  that  are  in  lands  bordering 
on  rivers,  hinder  very  much  this  improvement,  becaufe 
the  water  cannot  be  brought  over  feveral  quantities  of 
land  fo  circumftanced,  but  through  the  ground  of  igno¬ 
rant  and  crofs  neighbours,  wrho  will  not  confent  therei  nto 
(though  for  their  own  advantage  alfo)  under  unreasonable 
terms  ;  and  feme  will  not  at  all.  Others,  again,  are 
not,  by  law,  capacitated  for  fuch  confent. 

“  2.  A  great  and  pernicious  impediment  to  this  im¬ 
provement  is  the  mills  that  (land  on  many  fruitful  fereams ; 
prohibiting  the  laborious  and  ingenious  hufbandman  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  fuch  dreams  and  rivers, 
which  carry  in  their  bowels  much  wealth  into  the  ocean, 
while  the  mills  themfelves  yield  not  a. tenth  of  the  profit 
to  the  owners,  that  they  hinder  to  their  neighbours,  and 
their  work  may  be  as  well  performed  by  the  wind,  as  by 

the  water.  ...  f 

“  3.  Another  grand  impediment  is  the  ignorance  ot 

the  countrymen,  who  are  commonly  poffeffed  with  a 
ioolifh  opinion,  that  the  water  leaves  all  its  fatnefs  on  the 
ground  it  firft  flows  over,  and  therefore  will  not  benefit 
the  next  ;  which  is  moft  untrue  ;  for  I  have  ieen  mea¬ 
dows  fueceffively  drowned  with  the  lame  water,  to  al- 
moft  an  equal  improvement  for  many  miles  together.  ^  It 
is  true,  the  water  leaves  behind  it  a  great  part  of  the  fat¬ 
nefs  whirh  it  hath  wafhed  from  the  hills  and  high-ways  in 
the  time  of  great  rains  :  but  we  find  by  daily  experience, 
that  meadows  are  fertilized  by  overflowing,  as  well  in  clear 
and  dry  weather,  as  in  rainy,  and  that  to  a  very  confldera¬ 
ble  degree.  The  cleared  and  mod  tranfparent  dreams  will 
improve  even  ordinary  lands,  fo  much  as  to  render  them 
very  fertile  meadows.  . 

“  4.  From  a  greedy  and  covetous  principle,  the  grafs 
is  differed  to  dand  fo  on  the  'watered  meadows,  that 
it  becomes  much  difcoloured,  grows  haulmy,  and  is  nei- 
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tlier  fo  toothfome  nor  fo  wholfomc,  as  that  of  unwatcrcd 
meadows. 

“  5.  The  former  of  thefe  impediments  might  eafily  be 
removed  by  a  law,  which  would  be  of  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  kingdom  in  general.  The  latter  can  be  reme¬ 
died  only  by  the  example  of  fuch  indudrious  and  worthy 
perfons  as  underftand  better  things  :  the  generality  of  the 
world  being  rather  introduced  to  an  ingenious  and  profita¬ 
ble  enterprize  by  example,  than  by  precept :  although 
fome  are  fo  fordid  and  felf-willed,  that  neither  apparent 
demondration,  nor  any  convincing  argument  whatfo- 
ever,  can  divert  them  from  their  bias  of  ill  hufbandry. 

The  indudrious  Swifs,  fenfibly  attentive  to  every  means 
of  benefiting  their  defervedly  cherifhed  country,  have 
thought  this  branch  of  hufbandry  of  fufficient  importance 
to  propofe  it  for  the  firft  premium  offered  by  their  truly 
laudable  Societv  at  Berne,  for  the  year  1760  :  and  I  grate¬ 
fully  confefs  myfelf  indebted  to  the  differtations  produced 
thereby,  for  feveral  of  the  following  remarks. 

Water  not  only  a£ts  as  a  vehicle  to  the  nourifhment  of 
plants,  but  alfo  carries  with  it  many  particles  which  en¬ 
rich  the  foil ;  efpecially  after  heavy  rains.  It  then  depofits 
a  fertilifing  fediment,  which  turns  the  mould  to  a  blackifh 
colour.  The  common  faying,  that  watering  makes  the 
ftones  difappear,  is  true  ;  not  fo  much  from  their  finking 
into  the  earth,  as  from  their  being  covered  by  the  new 
fupply  of  mould  brought  by  the  flimy  muddy  water,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  great  rains.  Watering  likewife  promotes 
the  putrefaction  of  every  vegetable  and  animal  lubdance 
found  in  the  earth,  and  thereby  contributes  greatly  to  me¬ 
liorate  the  foil  underneath  the  fward. 

Plants  which  grow  on  dry  padures  contain  richer  and 
more  nourifhing  juices,  than  thofe  which  grow  in  moid 
places.  Care  diould  therefore  be  taken,  that  the  quantity 
of  mcidure  brought  upon  the  padure,  be  only  fuch  as 
fliall  give  vigour  to  the  plants,  without  over-charging  their 
veflels.  In  order  to  do  this,  every  part  of  the  padure 
diould  be  watered  equally,  and  as  little  water  as  poflible 
diould  be  differed  to  go  where  the  land  is  naturally  moid. 

Extreme  heat  diould  alfo  be  avoided  in  watering  ;  be¬ 
caufe  heat  draws  the  moidure  too  hadily  up  into  the  plant, 
which  is  thereby  filled  with  a  watery  juice,  and  rendered  of 
fo  tender  a  texture,  as  eafily  to  be  killed  afterwards  by 
drought  or  cold. 

If  "the  fpring  proves  dry,  padures  may  be  watered  as 
foon  as  the  frody  feafon  is  over ;  and  this  may  be  continued 
till  the  grafs  begins  to  fhoot.  But  if  the  winter  has  been 
fevere,  and  the  earth  remains  moid,  no  current  of  water 
diould  be  admitted,  till  the  earth  loofened  by  the  frod  is 
fettled,  and  the  furface  become  pretty  dry  :  for  even  the 
gentled  dream  would  carry  off'  the  fine  mould  loofened  by 
the  frod.  After  that  the  grafs  has  begun  to  dioot,  and  the 
weather  is  become  mild,  the  water  diould  be  adminidered 
more  lparingly  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  fuch  proportion  only,  as 
jud  to  pufh  the  grafs  gently  on,  till  it  has  made  fuch  a 
covering  as  can  fhelterthe  earth  from  the  too  great  power 
of  drying  winds,  or  of  a  fcorching  fun.  Watering  diould 
afterwards  he  ufed  with  great  caution,  and  only  in  cafe  of 
extreme  drought ;  nor  even  then,  unlefs  the  water  be  per- 
feftly  clear  and  fweet,  led  it  diould  foul  the  grafs,  or  give 
it  a  bad  tade.  If  it  be  admitted  fparingly  before  the  hay 
is  cut,  it  will  make  the  grafs  dand  the  better  to  the 
feythe. 

For  a  little  time  after  the  hay  is  made,  the  water  diould 
be  admitted  only  in  the  night  ^  betaufc  the  weather  then 

general- 
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generally  is  very  warm  :  for  it  is  obferved,  that  rain  which 
falls  with  a  hot  fun,  or  a  hot  fun  that  comes  on  a  heavy 
dew,  is  prejudicial  to  plants.  Watering,  under  the  fame 
circumftances,  will  have  the  fame  effeC:  to  prevent  v.  hich, 
the  prudent  hufbandman  will  let  in  his  water  only  in  the 
evening,  and  will  withdraw  it  again  before  the  fun  gets  up. 
It  is  continued  at  this  feafon  only  till  the  grafs  begins  to 
fhoot  vigoroufly  ;  and  in  cafe  of  very  great  drought  it  may 
be  repeated,  but  very  fparingly. 

If  a  fecond  crop  of  hay  is  made,  the  water  may  be  ufed 
-more  freely  ;  as  the  weather  is  then  become  cooler,  and 
the  earth  is  generally  very  dry.  This  flooding  will  bring 
up  a  plentiful  after-math.  If  the  fecond  crop  of  grafs  is 
fed  off,  the  watering  fhould  be  renewed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner:  only  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  cattle  to  feed 
on  the  ground  while  the  water  is  upon  it,  becaufe  their 
poaching  would  deflroy  the  roots  of  much  of  the  grafs, 
and  leave  the  furface  uneven  ;  which  Ihould  be  avoided 
in  a  pafture. 

The  latter  end  of  autumn  is  the  feafon  in  which  water¬ 
ing  is  the  longeft  continued  :  and  confidering  the  drynefs 
and  parched  ffate  of  the  earth  at  that  time,  this  practice 
feems  rational :  for  the  water  then,  not  only  fupplies  the 
moifture  wanted  in  the  earth,  but  it  diffolves  every  fub- 
ftance  foluble  in  water,  and  thereby  converts  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  manure,  what  might  otherwife  have  remained  long 
in  its  original  ffate.  Care  fhould,  however,  be  taken,  to 
drain  off  the  water  before  the  feafon  of  ffrong  froffs  is  ex¬ 
pected  ;  becaufe  froft  is  obferved  to  deffroy  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  much  more  when  the  plants  are  full  of  fap,  than 
when  they  are  in  a  dryer  ffate.  We  may  eafily  compre¬ 
hend  that  it  muff  have  this  effeCt,  when  we  confider  with 
what  force  it  breaks  every  veflel  containing  water  expofed 
fo  as  to  be  frozen  :  for  froft  dilates  all  fluids  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  veffcls  in  which  they  are  muff  be  broken 
thereby.  Hence  it  is  that  fucculent  plants  foon  become 
a  putrid  mafs  after  a  hard  froft  :  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
ftrongeft  trees  are  fometimes  burft  with  a  loud  report. 

When  the  water  is  brought  to  the  defired  height,  the 
main  channel  fhould  be  cut,  with  fuch  a  defeent  as  only 
juft  to  keep  the  water  in  a  gentle  motion.  That  channel 
fhould  be  made  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  pafture,  and  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  neceffary  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  If  a  hollow  intervenes  between  the  place  at  which 
the  water  is  brought  into  ,the  held,  and  another  rifing 
ground  in  that  field  ;  it  will  be  worth  the  farmer’s  while 
to  convey  it  a-crofs  that  hollow,  by  pipes  made  of  wood, 
or  any  other  fubftance,  laid  either  horizontally  over  that 
hollow,  or  underneath  it.  The  motion  of  the  water  in 
this  horizontal  channel  fhould  be  different,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  ground.  If  it  is  a  ffrong  earth,  the 
channel  may  be  cut  nearly  horizontally  :  but  if  it  is  a  light 
loofe  foil,  a  quicker  current  fhould  be  given  to  the  water, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  lightnefs  of  the  earth  ; 
or  great  part  of  the  water  will  otherwife  be  loft,  by  linking 
into  it.  In  a  light  foil  of  this  kind,  it -may  be  proper  to 
line  this  main  channel  with  brick  or  ftone,  well  cemented 
with  lime,  to  hinder  the  water  from  efcaping  through  .the 
crevices  ;  or  at  leaft  to  cover  it  with  clay  well  rammed. 
As  to  the  degree  of  defeent  moft  proper  for  the  main  chan¬ 
nel,  in  order  to  give  a  current  to  the  water,  M.  Bertrand, 
to  whem  we  owe  one  of  the  ingenious  diftertations  on  this 
fubje£l  in  the  memoirs. of  the  Berne  Society,  obferves,  that 
Vitruvius  required  fix  inches  in  an  hundred  feet,  which  is 
a  great  deal  too  much :  but  that  the  moderns,  who  have 
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made  the  moft  exacl  experiments  in  this  refpect,  are  fatis- 
fied  with  two  inches  in  fix  hundred  feet,  when  they  cannot 
have  more,  and  recommend  particularly  the  avoiding  of 
all  fharp  angles  in  the  winding  of  the  channel,  and  the 
making  of  its  bottom  quite  fmooth  and  even.  He  adds, 
that  this  is  nearly  the  declivity  of  the  aquedudb  of  Roc- 
quancourt,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  Verfailles ; 
the  diftance  there  being  three  thoufand  four  hundred  yards, 
and  the  Hope,  in  all,  only  three  feet. 

The  main  channel  fhould  be  of  breadth,  rather  than 
depth,  fufficient  to  receive  all  the  water  that  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed  through  it,  and  that  breadth  fhould  leffen 
gradually  as  the  water  is  carried  off  in  leffer  channels,  in 
order  that  the  water  may  prefs  into  thofe  finaller  duds, 
which  are  to  iffue  all  along  from  the  chief.  The  leffer 
channels  fhould  be  as  {hallow,  and  as  numerous,  as  can  be : 
for  the  more  equally  the  water  is  diftributed  over  the  grafs, 
the  greater  will  be  the  improvement.  They  fhould  be 
made  particularly  wherever  the  water  collects  itfelf  into 
a  ftream  :  for  though  cutting  fo  much  turf  may  feem 
to  wafte  a  great  deal  of  land,  yet  it  proves  not  fo  in  the 
end  ;  becaufe  the  quicker  the  water  runs  over  the  grafs, 
the  more  it  benefits  the  pafture. 

To  keep  the  channels  in  repair,  they  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  cleaned,  cfpecially  after  every  cutting  of  the  hay. 
The  {lime  then  taken  out  of  them  fhould  be  lpread  upon 
the  pafture,  and  the  next  growth  of  the  grafs  will  be 
greatly  improved  thereby.  Care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  to 
have  drains  to  carry  off'  the  water,  fo  that  none  of  it  may 
ftagnate  upon  the  land. 

The  beft  way  of  watering  a  flat  meadow,  which  is 
ufually  furrounded  with  a  ditch,  is  to  flop  the  out-let  of 
the  ditch,  and,  by  bringing  in  a  quantity  of  water,  to 
overflow  the  whole  meadow,  for  fuch  time  as  {hall  be 
judged  neceffary  to  moiften  the  earth  fufhciently :  but  the 
water  fnouid  not  be  continued  upon  it  fo  long  as  to  wither 
the  grafs.  If  this  can  be  done  in  a  rainy  feafon,  it  will  be 
fo  much  the  better  ;  becaufe  the  water  will  then  be  leaded 
with  the  enriching  mud  and  {lime  wafhed  down  from  the 
higher  grounds. 

The  firft  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
autumn,  and  which  carry  with  them  the  rich  particles  of 
putrified  animals  and  plants,  are  thought  to  be  more  ferti¬ 
lizing  than  at  any  other  feafon  of  the  year,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  brought  into  the  pafture,  as  often  as  the  abfence  of 
the  cattle  fed  on  them  will  permit. 

The  next  beft  to  rain,  is  clear  and  fweet  fpring  water, 
flowing  from  a  copious  fource.  Here  it  is  generally  ob¬ 
jected,  that  fpring  water  is  hard,  and  therefore  not  fit  for 
the  nourifhment  of  plants.  But  Dr.  Home,  who  judges 
otherwife,  expreffes  himfelf  thus  on  this  very  occafion. 
“  Is  not  hard  water  more  nourifhing  for  vegetables  than 
foft  water  ?  I  imagine  that  the  fait  of  vegetables  enters 
their  veffels  in  fuch  a  form  as  hath  tlie  fait  which  is  found 
in  hard  waters.  The  fait  of  hard  waters  feems  likewife 
to  be  of  the  nitrous  kind,  of  which  the  nourifhment  of 
plants  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be.  This  query  thwarts  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  ;  for  no  gardener  will  make  ule  of  hard  wa¬ 
ter,  if  he  can  avoid  it.  I  watered  l'ome  plants  with  it, 
and  thought  that  they  grew  better  than  thofe  which  were 
■watered  with  foft  water.” 

This  is  confirmed  by  an  ingenious  correfpondent  of  the 
Berne  Society,  who  made  feveral  et.pe.  n  .  nts  on  tb  qua¬ 
lities  of  different  waters#  and  four  d  that  then  m 

lefs  hardnefs  made  very  little  diheren  e  in  ti.dr  el.  ■  , 

when 
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Xu- hen  ufed  for  watering  of  paftures.  The  water  of  an 
excellent  fpring,  which,  upon  trial,  was  found 
hard,  fertilized  greatly  the  pafture  upon  which  it  •; 

let  in. 

Spring  water  may  be  ufe  .  lr  .er  in  the  xvinter,  than  an 
other,  becaufe,  being  warm,  a  mild  'reft  will  n'  t  freeze 
it,  even  when  expanded  on  the  paftu:  e.  It  Ihould  how¬ 
ever  be  turned  oft’  foon  enough  to  let  the  earth  become  a 
little  dry  before  fevere  frofts  fet  in.  It  may  likewife  be 
ufed  earlier  in  the  fpring,  than  other  waters,  and  to  better 
advantage,  by  reafon  of  the  warmth  which  ’t  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  ground  where  it  flows :  and  it  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  proper  in  the  fummer,  becaufe  it  cools  during  the 
night  (the  only  time  for  watering  at  that  feafrn)  the  heated 
foil,  and  graft  fcorched  by  the  power  of  the  fun. 

The  equal  warmth  of  fpring- water,  is  what  renders  it 
peculiarly  ufeful  for  watering  paftures.  The  laft  quoted 
correfpondent  of  the  Berne  Society  tried  its  heat,  in  Swift 
ferland,  cn  the  twenty-fixth  of  May,  when  the  earth  had 
been  very  little  warmed  bythefur,  after  a  long  winter’s  cold. 
He  then  found  M.  de  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  placed  in 
the  fpring  of  water,  ftand  at  eight  degrees  and  a  half  (equal 
to  forty-ieven  and  a  half  of  Farenheit’s)  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  in  the  evening,  when 
the  heat  of  the  air  was  very  great,  Reaumur’s  thermome¬ 
ter,  again  placed  in  the  fpring,  flood  at  nine  degrees  and 
a  quarter  (equal  to  forty-nine  of  Tarenheit).  Fie  after¬ 
wards  tried  whether  the  warmth  ol  the  fpring  was  confi- 
derably  incrcafed  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  when 
the  earth  was  extremely  heated :  but  even  then,  Reau¬ 
mur’s  thermometer  fcarcely  reached  ten  degrees  (equal  to 
about  fifty  of  Farenheit’s).  By  this  we  fee,  that  fprings 
which  yield  a  full  and  conftant  ftrearn  vary  very  little  in 
their  degrees  of  warmth. 

For  the  fame  reafon  it  alfo  is,  that  a  perpetual  verdure 
reigns  around  fuch  fprings,  even  during  the  hardeft  froft  ; 
and  if  their  water  could  be  preferved  from  freezing  when 
fpread  over  a  field  during  the  winter,  it  would  be  right  to 
let  them  in  upon  paftures  in  that  feafon  :  but  as  they  foon 
lofe  their  heat  when  difperfed  over  the  graft,  this  is  by  no 
means  advifable. 

Experience  has  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  (and 
the  fame  will  hold  equally  true  in  all  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries),  that  it  is  not  advilable  to  water  paftures  with  the 
floods  which  arife  from  melted  fnow,  or  with  the  water  of 
rivers  fed  thereby.  One  reafon  which  feerns  to  render  the 
water  that  defeends  from  mountains  perpetually  covered 
with  fnow  the  left  ufeful  for  watering  paftures,  is,  that  as 
all  vegetation  is  at  a  ftand  in  fuch  places,  no  vegetable 
matter  can  be  mixed  with  this  water ;  and  it  therefore 
cannot  communicate  the  fertility  which  arifes  from  wa¬ 
ters  fraught  with  thofe  rich  fubftances. 

We  are  frequently  told  of  corre£ting  the  crudity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  by  making  it  turn  a  wheel,  or  putting  it  otherwife  in¬ 
to  violent  motion :  but  I  know  not  what  good  eft’edl  this 
can  have. 

What  are  commonly  called  barren  fprings,  are  fame- 
times  corrected  by  mixing  dung  with  their  water  in  ponds 
made  higher  than  the  pafture  intended  to  be  watered.  Yet 
this,  though  an  old  cuftom,  is  liable  tofome  objections  ; 
one  of  which,  in  particular,  is,  that  the  water  will  dtpo- 
fit  its  richnefs  on  the  firft  part  of  the  pafture  over  which  it 
flows,  and  therefore  improve  the  graft  very  unequally. 
But  if  dung  has  this  effect,  it  will  anfwer  equally  well,  if 
it  be  fpread  upon  the  land.  Care  fhoukl,  indeed,  be  taken, 
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|  :k°:  the  current  of  the  water  he  very  flow  over  a  pafture 
uunged  ;  because  the  fertilizing  particles  of  the 

•i  g  may  otherwife  be  carried  off  by  the  ftrearn,  before 
they  can  have  had  time  to  penetrate  into  .the  earth. 

When  dung,  marie,  or  lime,  is  laid  on  a  pafture  which 
has  a  confiden.ble  defeent,  the  heft  way  is  to  lay  a  larger 
proportion  on  the  higher  parts  ;  becaufe  tire  common  rain 
water  will  wafh  forne  of  their  richer  particles  down  to  the 
lower. 

As  clayey  foils  retain  water,  and  by  that  means  chill 
the  plants  growing  cn  them,  they  are  the  leaft  fit  for  wa¬ 
tering  or  <  .  If  the  water  abides  on  them,  they  become 

poachy;  and  when  dried  again,  they  gape,  and  become 
fo  hard  thaj:  no  plant  can  pierce  them.  Some  fe  fible 
farmer  have  likewife  obferved,  that  their  clayey  lands  have 
always  yielded  lets  graft  in  wet  years,  than  when  the  fea¬ 
fon  has  been  dry  ;  which  is  a  manifeft  proof  that  a  foil  of 
this  kind  does  not  admit  of  watering,  unlefs  it  be  a  little, 
in  cafe  its  lurface  is  become  hard  after  the  hay  has  been 
taken  off,  or  when  the  grafs  is  Ihort.  Such  lands  are  fit¬ 
ter  for  arable,  if  their  fituation  permits  it. 

Hazel  earth,  which  is  a  loam  mixed  with  gravel,  and 
of  a  clayey  nature,  is  the  ftrongeft  foil  that  can  be  wa¬ 
tered  with  propriety  ;  and  that  this  has  been  furprizingly 
benefited  thereby,  is  evident  from  feveral  inftances  given 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berne  Society,  even  of  large  trails 
of  fuch  ground  that  have  been  vaftly  improved  by  this 
means  :  but  I  fhall  mention  here  only  the  following. 

“  In  the  fummer  of  1758,  part  of  the  pafture  ground 
belonging  to  a  farmer  in  Swiflerland  was  fo  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  ftones  and  gravel,  by  the  fudden  overflowing  of 
a  ftrearn,  that  it  looked  like  a  bank  of  fand.  As  the  re¬ 
moving  of  this  quantity  of  ftones  and  gravel  would  have 
cofta  great  deal  of  labour  and  expence,  the  owner  of  the 
land  carried  off  only  the  largeft  ftones,  and  threw  over 
the  gravel  a  reddifh  earth  taken  from  a  neighbouring  hill  ; 
but  fo  thinly  fpread,  as  only  to  fill  the  interftices  between 
the  pebbles,  without  entirely  covering  them.  He  then 
fowed  this  fpot  with  hay  feeds,  and  let  in  upon  it  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  an  adjacent  fpring  and  a  neighbouring  rivulet.Thefe 
waters  were  let  in  fparingiy  at  firft,  till  the  grafs  began  to 
appear,  and  after  that  they  were  flowed  more  abundantly. 
The  confequence  of  this  prudent  conduct  was,  that  the 
grafs  thus  raifed  bore  cutting  once  the  firft  year,  and  after 
having  been  mowed  twice  in  the  fecond,  promised  an-  ex¬ 
cellent  after-math  at  the  time  when  this  account  was  writ¬ 
ten,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  that 
fecond  year.  The  very  firft  year’s  crop  grew  fo  prodigi¬ 
ously,  that  the  grafs  was  lodged,  even  though  the  pebbles 
were  then  felt  under  foot,  if  one  trod  upon  it.”  See  the 
article  Meadow. 

When  the  land  is  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  water, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  fome  engine  to  raife  it  to  a  proper 
height,  in  order  to  overflow'  it ;  though  this  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  confiderable  expence,  efpecially  at, 
firft. 

The  oldeft  inftrument  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Archimedes’s  water  ferew,  and  is  thus  de-- 
feribed  by  Mr.  Emerfon. 

C  p  D  (Plate  XXVlJ.  Fig.  t.)  is  a  cylinder  which  turns-, 
upon  the  axis  C  D.  About  this  cylinder  there  is  twifled 
a  pipe,  or  rather  feveral  pipes,  no,  pq,  running  fpiral  wife- 
from  end  to  end.  'El, is  cylinder  is  placed  higher  at  one 
end,  D,  than  at  the  other  ;  and  its  ufe  is  to  ferew  up  the- 
water  from  the  kwer  end  to  the  higher.  A  B  is  a  river 

running 
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running  in  the  d-iredlion  AB.  <7,  &,  r,  d ,  are  feveral  floats 
fixed  to  the  cylinder.  E  F  is  the  furface  of  the  water. 
As  the  cylinder  (lands  in  an  inclined  pofition,  the  upper 
floats  a  b ,  are  fet  out  of  the  water,  and  the  under  ones 
c  d  within  it :  fo  that  the  water  a£ls  only  upon  the  under 
ones  r,  d ,  and  turn  about  the  cylinder  in  the  order  a,  b ,  c,  d. 
By  this  motion,  the  water  taken  into  the  fpiral  tubes  at 
the  low  end  is,  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  convey¬ 
ed  through  thefe  pipes,  and  difcharged  at  the  top  into  tne 
veflel  G.  If  A  B  is  a  handing  water,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  the  floats  abed ;  and  then  the  cylinder  is  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  by  the  handle  at  D.  Inflead  of  the  pipe,  a  fpiral  chan¬ 
nel  may  be  cut  round  the  cylinder,  and  covered  clofe 
with  plates  of  lead.  The  clofer  thefe  fpiral  tubes  are, 
the  more  water  is  raifed  :  but  it  requires  more  force.  Al- 
fo  the  more  the  cylinder  leans,  the  more  water  it  carries ; 
but  to  a  lefs  height. 

Where  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  raifed, 
a  greater  force  is  requifite,  than  can  be  applied  to  fuch  a 
handle.  Her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs  dowager  of  W ales 
has  caufed  an  inflrument  of  this  kind  to  be  erected  at 
Kew,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  by  means  there¬ 
of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  is  Supplied,  for  all  the 
ponds,  and  other  ufes,  in  that  elegant  and  extenfive  gar¬ 
den  :  but  it  is  there  worked  by  horfes. 

The  moft  common  engine  for  raifing  water  is  the  Per¬ 
sian  wheel,  of  wdiich  Mr.  Worlidge  gives  the  following 
defeription. 

««  This  wheel  is  made  much  after  the  manner  of  that 
of  an  under-fhot  mill,  viz.  with  a  double  ring,  into  which 
are  let  two  pins,  on  which  the  floats  are  faflened.  Ihefe 
floats  arc  made  hollow  ;  the  half  that  is  the  moll  remote 
from  the  wheel,  holds  the  water  which  is  taken  in  at  the 
open  place,  above  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  float,  and 
as  the  wheel  goes  round,  and  the  float  laden  with  water 
rifes,  fo  the  water,  by  degrees,  tends  towards  that  part  of 
the  float  which  is  next  the  wheel,  and  as  the  float  fur- 
mounts  the  ciflern  or  receiver,  the  water  empties  itfelf 
into  it, -every  float  fucceeding  the  one  the  other,  emptying 
itfelf  into  the  receiver  :  fo  that  if  one  float  contain  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  there  be  thirty  floats  on  the  wheel,  at  one 
motion  round  it  delivers  thirty  gallons  of  water  into  the 
ciflern.  Such  awheel  will  be  about  fifteen  foot  diameter, 
the  floats  are  eighteen  inches  diflance,  and  will  deliver  the 
water  at  eleven  or  twelve  foot  above  the  level  of  your 
ft  ream,  and  will  go  four  times  round  in  one  minute,  and 
carry  up  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  hogfheads  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  an  hour,  with  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  penning  or 
flopping  of  but  an  ordinary  current  of  water  which  will 
water  very  well  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land  :  for  if  your 
land  be  cold  and  clayey,  too  much  water  does  it  hurt  ; 
and  if  it  be  light,  warm,  or  fandy,  a  little  water  does  it 
much  good.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  motion 
is  conflant,  and  will  lafl  many  years  without  repair,  fo 
that  it  (land  not  (till,  for  one  fide  to  dry  and  wax  lighter 
than  the  other:  alfo  obferve,  that  the  flower  it  moves, 
the  better  it  delivers  the  water. 

“  The  view  of  this  wheel  we  have  in  Plate  XXVII. 
Fig.  2.  aaaa  fignify  the  wheel ;  b ,  the  ciflern  that  receives 
the  water ;  c  c ,  the  trough  (landing  on  trefles,  that  conveys 
the  water  from  the  ciflern  to  the  place  you  defire  ;  d,  the 
hatch,  or  pen-flock  that  bays  up  the  water  to  a  reafonable- 
height,  under  which  the  water  drives  the  wheel ;  e  (Fig. 
•?)  one  of  the  floats  prefente'd  open  to  your  eye,  apart 
from  the  wheel;  /*,  the  place  that  is  to  receive  the  water  ; 
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g ,  the  open  place  out  of  which  the  water  iflues  ;  h  h>  the 
two  pins  or  ledges  riveted  on  to  the  forefide  of  the  float, 
and  wherewith  you  are  to  fix  the  float  to  the  two  rings  of 
the  wheel.  Thefe,  or  fuch  like  wheels,  are  much  ufed  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  and  are  efleemed  the  mod  eafy 
and  advantageous  way  of  raifing  -water  in  great  quantity, 
to  any  height  within  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  where 
there  is  any  current  of  water,  to  continue  it  in  motion, 
which  a  fmall  flream  will  do. 

“  How  many  acres  of  land  lie  on  the  declining  fidesof 
hills,  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  in  many  places  where  the 
water  cannot  be  brought  unto  it  by  any  ordinary  way? 
yet  by  this  wheel  placed  in  the  river,  may  the  land  be 
continually  watered,  fo  far  as  is  under  the  level  of  the 
water  when  raifed.” 

Inflead  of  raifing  the  water  by  means  of  the  hollow 
floats  placed  around  the  outer  circumference  of  the  rim  of 
the  wheel,  as  here  deferibed  ;  M.  Belidor  propofes,  for 
wheels  of  this  kind,  to  raife  it  in  buckets  placed  at  equal  dif- 
tances  upon  the  fide  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  fufpended 
by  a  pin,  upon  which  they  play,  as  at  A  f  ig.  4.  When, 
by  the  rotation  of  the  wheel,  one  of  thefe  buckets  comes 
to  B,  which  is  the  fummit  of  the  wheel,  the  upright  piece 
D,  which  is  faflened  to  the  fide  of  the  trough  C,  turns  that 
bucket  upon  its  fide,  and  thereby  makes  it  empty  itfelf  in¬ 
to  the  trough  C,  from  whence  the  water  is  difcharged  in¬ 
to  a  receiver  at  E. — As  thefe  buckets  keep  full  of  water 
till  they  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  where  they 
are  turned  over,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  may, 
undoubtedly,  be  raifed  by  them,  than  can  be  by  the  floats 
of  the  Perfian  wheel,  from  which  much  mufl  be  fpilled  as 
it  is  carrying  up.  The  fize  of  thefe  buckets  fhould  be 
adapted  to  the  force  of  the  current  of  the  water  which  they 
are  to  take  up. 

Another  wheel  for  raifing  water,  though  not  fo  great  a 
height,  is  reprefented  in  Fig.  4.  This  engine  was  firfl  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  de  la  Baye  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  and  is  now  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  his  feat  at  Pain’s- hill  in  Surry, 
where  that  gentleman  has  (hewn  how  far  a  barren  fpot  may 
not  only  be  rendered  ufeful  but  even  an  ornament  to  the 
adjacent  country. 

This  machine  confifls  of  awheel  whofe  fize  is  adapted 
to  the  height  to  which  it  is  intended  to  rife  the  water.  A 
perfpedlive  view  of  this  machine  is  reprefented  Fig.  5. 
and  its  internal  parts  Fig.  6.  The  wheel  turns  upon  its 
axis  at  A,  and  has  feveral  curved  pipes,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fixed 
to  it,  as  reprefented  in  the  figures.  The  mouth  of  each 
pipe  afeends  as  the  wheel  is  turned  round  by  the  flream, 
in  the  diredlion  indicated  by  an  arrow,  and  the  water  de- 
feends  from  C  towards  F,  till  it  reaches  the  hollow  axis. 
A,  A,  from  the  opening  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  dif¬ 
charged  into  the  trough  G,  and  thence  conduced  by 
troughs,  as  FI,  or  other  channels,  to  whatever  place  it 
may  be  wanted. 

But  if  there  be  a  neceffity  to  raife  the  water  higher  than 
the  axis  of  the  wheel,  we  would  recommend  an  ingenious 
machine,  ufed  for  above  twenty  years  at  Zurich,  for  fup- 
plying  a  large  dye-houfe  there  with  water  from  the  Lim- 
mat,  and  of  which  a  defeription  in  the  German  language 
appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Zurich  Adis,  from 
whence  the  following  account  is  tranflated. 

The  wheel  itfelf  differs  little  in  appearance  from  other 
water-wheels.  Its  diameter,  exclufive  of  the  ladle-boards, 
is  not  quite  three  feet.  It  is  coated  all  over  with  tin  plates, 

and 
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and  forms  a  fhort  cylinder,  or  rather  drum,  of  the  above 
diameter,  and  one  foot  thick.  On  its  periphery  the  ladle- 
boards  are  fixed,  as  in  other  under-Ihot  water-wheels,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  ftreatn.  It 
turns  on  a  hollow  axis  (like  the  laft  machine)  of  propor¬ 
tional  thicknefs  and  length,  and  has  one  of  its  flat  fides  ap¬ 
plied  againfl  a  projection,  or  ledge,  made  round  the  axis, 
to  which  it  is  prefled  clofc,  and  heldfaft  by  a  wedge  driven 
through  the  axis  at  the  other  fide.  That  part  of  the  axis 
which  pafles  through  the  wheel  is  fquare,  that  the  wheel 
may  not  flip,  or  be  able  to  turn,  without  turning  the 
axis  with  it :  the  remaining  part  of  it  is  round.  The  wheel 
is  hung  in  the  water  to  about  one  third  of  its  height,  and  fup- 
ported  in  a  moveable  frame,  fo  that  it  can  be  lowered,  raifed, 
or  even  taken  out  of  the  water  at  pleafure.  In  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel  are  holes,  by  which  the  water  enters.  The 
axis  turns  as  ufual,  on  two  pivots,  one  of  which  is  of  brafs, 
ccnfiderably  larger  than  the  other,  and  hollow  from  end  to 
end,  communicating  with  the  canal  in  the  axis.  The 
hollow  pivot,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  brafs  pipe,  has 
its  end  fitted  clofe  to  a  leaden  pipe,  in  which  it  turns.  The 
leaden  pipe,  by  a  double  bending,  is  confined  to  the  wall 
of  the  dye-houfe,  where  it  is  bent  perpendicularly  up¬ 
wards,  and  rifes  along  the  wall  to  the  height  of  ten  feet 
above  the  axis  ;  it  is  there  bent  again  under  the  eaves, 
and  continued  into  the  dye-houfe  itfelf. 

The  fingular  and  remarkable  operation  of  this  little 
wheel  depends  folely  on  its  internal  ftru£ture.  The  water 
entering  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  runs  in  a  fquare 
fpiral  canal,  which  pafles  round  the  wheel,  and  confifts  of 
a  numberof  circumvolutions,  within  one  another,  like  the 
fpring  of  a  watch,  till  at  length  it  comes  into  the  axis.  A 
neceflary  condition  here  is,  that  each  of  the  inner  circum¬ 
volutions  be  of  the  fame  magnitude  with  regard  to  their 
content,  as  the  outer  one ;  or  that  the  width  of  the  fpiral 
canal  be  gradually  enlarged  in  each  circumvolution,  in 
proportion  as  the  diameter  diminifhes ;  that  is,  the  bore 
of  each  of  the  inner  fpirals  muff  be  to  the  bore  of  the  outer 
one,  as  the  diameter  of  the  latter  is  to  the  diameter  of 
the  former. 

The  wheel  thus  furnifhed  with  its  fpiral  canal,  is  to  be 
hung  fo  deep  in  the  river,  that  half  a  fpiral,  at  leafl,  may, 
in  each  revolution,  be  filled  with  water,  lo  keep  it  in 
this  Hate  it  would  be  neceflary  to  immerfe  it  to  the  axis, 
or  further  :  but  as  its  motion,  at  fuch  a  depth,  would  be 
extremely  flow,  a  kind  of  fcoop  is  made  at  the  outer  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fpiral  pipe,  which  takes  up  fo  much  water  at  once, 
as  is  fufficient  to  fill  the  due  proportion  of  the  outermoft 
fpiral  in  one  revolution.  One  half  of  the  outer  fpiral  be¬ 
ing  thus  filled  with  water,  the  other  half  remains  filled  with 
air :  as  the  wheel  turns  die  water  and  air  pais  into  the^fe- 
cond  fpiral,  then  into  the  third,  fourth,  and  fo  on,  till  a 
fufficient  numberof  turns  brings  the  water  and  ah  to  the 
axis,  from  whence  they  pafs  into  the  upright  pipe,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  :  thus  the  entrance  and  diieharge  of  v.  li¬ 
ter  continue  without  intermifiion, fo  long  as  the  wheel  is 
kept  in  motion.  When  the  wheel  fcoops  up  juft  the  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  water,  and  turns  with  due  velocity,  the 
water  may  be  forced  up  in  the  perpendicular  pipe  to  a 
height  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  diameters  of  ad  the  ciicum- 

volutions  of  the  fpiral  canal. 

If  we  confider  the  operation  of  this  machine,  we  (had 
eafily  fee  the  neceflky  of  the  inner  circumvolutions  being 
made  to  widen  in  the  proportion  above-mentioned  ;  and 
that,  without  this  condition,  the  water  palling  from  the 
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large  outer  fpiral,  would  be  crouded  and  retarded  in  the 
inner,  and  in  great  part  forced  back. 

It  is  alfo  obvious  that  juft  half  of  one  of  the  fpirals  muft 
be  filled  with  water  at  each  revolution,  for  if  lefs  be  taken 
in,  there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  delivered, 
and  if  more,  it  will  be  prefled  too  much  together,  and  its 
quantity  alfo  diminifhed. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  wheel  moves,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  it  makes  in  a  given  time,  is  another 
eflential  point  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water,  and  may 
confiderably  influence  the  quantity  of  water  neceflary  to 
be  raifed.  When  this  is  known,  and  the  height  deter¬ 
mined,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conftru£t  a  wheel  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended. . 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  this  ingenious  con-, 
trivance,  with  the  following  directions  for  conftrq£ling  it. 
Tne  two  flat  fides  of  the  wheel  fhould  be  made  of  two 
ftrong  circular  pieces  of  good  oak,  the  inner  fides  of  which 
muft  be  planed  as  fmooth  as  poflible,  and  fitted  to  one 
another  ;  and  to  keep  them  from  bending  or  warping,  fe- 
cured  by  pieces  on  the  outfide.  The  plan  of  the  fpiral 
lines  is  reprefented  in  Fig.  7.  Plate  XXVII.  Thefc  fpi¬ 
ral  lines  being  marked  out  on  the  wood,  a  groove  muft  be 
cut  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  in  order  to  make  a 
channel  for  the  partition,  which  muft  be  formed  of  a  thin 
piece  of  copper.  The  channel  being  filled  fomewbat  more 
than  half  with  good  cement  that  will  bear  water,  the  piece 
of  copper  muft  be  fet  in  regularly”,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  cement  warm,  or  previoufly  to  heat  the  metal. 
The  fcoop  alfo,  which  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheel 
takes  up  a  proper  quantity  of  water  from  the  river,  may  be 
made  of  the  fame  metalline  plate.  Ihe  piece  of  copper 
for  forming  the  partition  muft  be  cut  atfirft  ex  a  £11  y  ftrait, 
and  of  an  equal  breadth  ^throughout,  a  Lis  work  being 
finifhed,  the  wheel  muft  be  put  on  the  axis  as  far  as  the 
ledge  made  for  it  to  reft  2gainft,  and  cemented.  Ihe 
fecond  piece  of  wood  requires  little  preparation  :  fome  ce¬ 
ment  muft  be  fpread  all  over  it,  and  the  wnole  fuiface  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thick  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  which  muft  alfo 
be  done  over  with  cement  on  both  fides:  while  the  whole 
continues  warm,  it  muft  be  put  on  the  axis,  and  prefled 
clofe  to  the  other  part  of  the  wheel,  fo  as  to  cover  the  as  yet 
open  fide  of  the  fpirals.  Ihe  two  parts  are  held  firm  to¬ 
gether,  by  means  of  a  wedge  or  key  palling  through  the 
axis,  and  a  proper  number  cf  ferews,  placed  round  the 
circumference:  thefe  ferews  are  ftreng  non  pins,  fonie- 
what  longer  than  the  wheel  is  thick,  and  a  nut,  when  they 
are  placed  through  the.  wheel,  is  icrewed  on  the  other. 
Thus  the  infide  of  the  wheel,  or  drum  is  finifhed.  Ihe 
difpofition  of  the  ladle-boards,  the  fhape  of  the  axis,  and 
the  ftru£ture  of  the  frame  by  which  the  machine  is  fuppert- 
ed,  will  be  partly  underftood  from  what  has  been  already 
faid,  and  more  fully  from  big.  8.  Plate  XXVII. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,that  the  wheel  in  the  Lim- 
mat  is  covered  with  tin  plates  ;  hut  this  is  of  little  01  no 
confequence.  It  is  however  advifcaole  not  to  have  one 
large  opening,  for  the  entrance  of  the  water,  but  either  ^ 
perforated  plate,  or  a  wire-grating  nailed  before  it,  in  ci¬ 
der  to  prevent  weeds,  or  any  other  filth  from  pafling  into 
the  fpiral  tube,  and  preventing,  if  not  wholly  flopping,  the 
courle  of  the  water. 

The  frame  or  fcaffold  in  which  the  wheel  hangs,  and  the 
means  of  railing  or  lowering  it  in  the  river,  without  dii- 
turhing  the  courle  of  the  water  in  the  machine,  deferve* 
particular  notice.  It  is  plain  front  Fig.  8.  that  the  v  <teel 
i  H  'efc 
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veils  on  two  arms,  which,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  are 
bound  together  by  erofs- pieces.  At  the  fore-end  they  are 
both  fufpended  by  iron  chains,  Avhich  pafs  over  a  roller  io 
as  to  be  Wound  off  or  on  :  on  the  other  end  they  move  on 
two  ftrong  joints  or  hinges.  The  communication  of  the 
leaden  pipe,  with  the  brafs  one,  or  hollow  pivot,  at  the  end 
of  the  axis,  is  drawn  on  a  larger  fcale,  in  Fig.  9.  ^  Inis 
pipe  is  bent  clofe  by  the  pin,  to  a  right  angle,  ana  goes 
horizontally  along  one  of  the  arms  of  the  frame  as  fai  as 
the  hinge,  (fee  Fig.  8.)  where  it  is  again  bent  to  a  right  an¬ 
gle*  oppofite  to  the  dye-houfe,  and  communicates  in  the 
fame  maimer  as  the  hollow  pivot  of  the  axis,  with  anothei 
horizontal  pipe,  in  which  it  moves  round  freely,  without 
any  impediment  to  the  paffage  of  the  water,  in  railing  or 
lowering  the  wheel.  T  his  large  pipe  pafles  under  a  ftage 
built  along  the  wall  of  the  dye-houfe,  and  thence  up  the 
wall,  where  it  diffributes  the  water  in  the  manner  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure. 

But  though  water  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
yet  in  lands  that  abound  with  it,  there  is  a  necefiity  for 
conveying  it  away,  the  heft  methods  for  doing  which  the 
reader  will  find  under  the  articles  Bog,  Drawing, 
Moor,  &c. 

Water-Farcy,  a  difeafe  incident  tohorfes,  and  is  of 
two  kinds one  the  product  of  a  feverifh  dilpcfition  termi¬ 
nating  on  the  fkin,  as  often  happens  in  epidemical  colds  ; 
the  other  is  dropfical,  where  the  water  is  not  confined  to 
the  belly  and  limbs,  but  Bicavs  itfelfin  feveral  parts  of  the 
body,  by  foft  fwellings  yielding  to  the  prefiure  of  the  fin¬ 
ger.  This  laft  kind  ufually  proceeds  from  foul  feeding,  or 
from  the  latter  grafs  and  fog,  that  often  comes  up  in  great 
plenty  with  continued  cold  rains,  and  breeds  a  fluggifn 
vifoid  blood.  In  the  former  cafe,  I  have  feen  the  limbs 
and  Avhole  body  enormoufly  fwelled,  and  very  hard,  the 
belly  and  (heath  greatly  diftended  ;  which  Avere  as  furpriz- 
ingly  reduced  in  four  and  tAventy  hours,  by  flight  fcarifi- 
.  cations  Avithin  fide  the  leg  and  thigh,  Avith  a  (harp  pen¬ 
knife,  and  three  or  four  ftrokes  on  the  fkin  of  the  belly 
on  each  fide  the  {heath  ;  from  thefe  fcarifications  there 
Avas  a  conffant  and  furprizing  large  dripping  of  Avater, 
which  foon  relieved  the  horie  ;  when  a  few  purges  com- 
pleated  his  recovery. 

In  the  other  fpecies  of  dropfy  the  curative  intentions 
arc  to  difeharge  the  Avater,  recover  the  crafis  or  ffrength 
of  the  blood,  and  brace  up  the  relaxed  fibres  throughout 
the  whole  body.  To  this  end,  purge  once  a  Aveek  or 
ten  days  :  and  give  intermediately  either  of  the  following 
drinks,  or  balls. 

Take  black  hellebore  frefh  gathered,  two  pounds  ; 
wafh,  bruife,  and  boil  in  fix  quarts  of  Avater,  to 
four  ;  then  (train  out  the  liquor,  and  put  tAvo  quarts 
of  Avhite  Avine  on  the  remaining  hellebore,  and  let 
it  inful'e  Avarm  forty-eight  hours ;  then  (train  off, 
mix  both  together,  and  give  the  horfe  a  pint  night 
and  morning. 

Take  nitre  twoounces,  fquills  powdered,  three  drams, 
or  half  an  ounce  ;  camphor  one  dram,  honey 
enough  to  form  into  a  ball,  to  be  given  once  a  day 
alone,  or  Avafhed  down  Avith  a  horn  or  tAvo  of  the 
above  drink. 

Take  of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  elder,  of  .each  a  large 
handful ;  chamomile  flowers  half  a  handful,  junk 
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per  berries  bruifed  tAvo  ounces ;  boil  in  a  quart  of 
water  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  to  Avhich  add  honey 
and  nitre,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Give  this  drink  every  night,  or  night  and  morning ;  and 
to  compleat  the  cure,  and  ffrengthen  the  Avhole  body,  give 
a  pint  of  the  fubfequent  infufion  every  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  for  a  fortnight,  faffing  tAvo  hours  after  it. 

Take  gentian  root  and  zedoary,  of  each  four  ounces  •, 
chamomile  flowers  and  the  tops  of  centaury,  of 
each  tAvo  handfuls  ;  Jefuits  bark  powdered  two 
ounces  ;  juniper  berries  four  ounces  ;  filings  of 
iron,  half  a  pound  :  infufe  in  tAvo  gallons  of  ale 
for  a  week,  (baking  now  and  then  thevefiel. 

Before  Ave  clofe  this  article,  we  think  proper  to  lay 
down  the  fymptoms  of  an  incurable  farcy,  that  the  owners 
of  fuch  horfes  may  fave  themfelves  unneceffary  expence 
and  trouble  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  cure. 

When  a  farcy  by  improper  applications,  or  by  negleiEl 
has  fpread  or  increafed  ;  or  after  long  continuance  refilled 
the  medicines  above  recommended  ;  if  frefh  Duds  are  con¬ 
tinually  fp routing  forth,  Avhile  the  old  ones  remain  foul 
and  ill-conditioned  ;  if  they  rife  on  the  fpines  of  the  back"’ 
and  loins  ;  if  the  horfe  groAvs  hide-bound,  and  runs  at  the 
nofe;  if  abfeeffes  are  formed  in  the  flefhy  parts  between 
the  interffices  of  the  large  mufcles  ;  if  his  eyes  look  dead 
and  lifelefs  ;  if  he  forfakes  his  food  and  fcours  often,  and 
his  excrements  appear  thin,  and  of  a  blackifh  colour  ;  if 
the  plate,  or  thigh  vein  continue  large  after  firing,  and 
other  proper  applications  :  thefe  fymptoms  denote  the 
diftemper  to  have  penetrated  internally,  and  that  it  will 
degenerate  into  an  incurable  confumption  :  it  is  alfo  mod 
probable,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  are  tainted,  and  be¬ 
come  incurable  by  art.  Bartlet’s  Farriery,  page  193. 

WATTLE,  a  kind  of  hurdle  formed  Avith  fplit  Avood, 
and  ufed  for  making  folds  for  fheep. 

WrAX,  sr  Bees-Wax,  a  fubftance  formed  by  bees 
from  the  farina  of  floAvers.  See  the  article  Bee. 

W AY-BREAD,  plantain. 

WEANEL,  an  animal  neAvly  AAreaned. 

WEED,  any  plant  growing  in  a  field  different  from 
what  the  farmer  intended. 

There  is  not  a  field  Avhere  Ave  do  not  find  fome  of  thefe ; 
they  groAv  in  the  greateft  plenty  on  the  richeft  foils. 

Weeds  will  appear  impediments  to  vegetation,  if  Ave 
confider  the  following  particulars. 

They  rob  the  plants  Ave  defire  to  cultfoate  of  their  food  r 
they  prevent  thefe  plants  from  branching  out  frpm  the 
root,  and  they  leffen  the  vegetable  pafture  in  die  land 
where  they  are  fuffered  to  groAv. 

Weeds  are  nourifhed  by  the  fame  food  that  would  nou- 
rilh  ufeful  plants  ;  and  therefore,  yvhen  allowed  to  groAv 
along  Avith  them,  muff  rob  then*  of  part  of  their  food. 
Although  it  is  alloAAred,  that  the  food  of  all  plants  is  not 
exa&ly  of  the  fame  kind  ;  yet  as  plants  fuck  in  Avhat- 
ever  juices,  or  fmall  particles  of  matter  are  touched  by 
their  roots,  it  may  be  juffly  faid,^that  all  kinds  deprive 
the  earth  of  that  vegetable  food  Avhich  would  nourifh  others.. 

Experience  convinces  the  farmer  of  the  truth  of  this:  for 
he  finds,  that  his  crop  is  bad  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  kinds  of  weeds  with  which  his  land  is  infeffed. 

Weeds  cover  the  furface  of  the  land  on  which  they  groAv, 
and  thereby,  confining  the  plants  Ave  defire  to  cultivate, 

prevent 
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prevent  them  from  branching  out  from  the  root.  For  all 
plants,  when  confined  by  others  at  their  Tides,  inftead  of 
branching  out,  as  fome  of  them  are  inclined  to  do,  make 
vigorous  efforts  to  get  above  thofe  by  whom  they  are  con¬ 
fined. 

Some  perfons  have  attempted  to  fhow,  that  corn  never 
wants  room  to  grow  ;  and  that  it  is  the  want  of  food  alone 
which  makes  fome  plants  decay,  when  they  are  fet  too 
thick.  If  this  is  true,  weeds  can  do  no  harm  to  plants,  by 
covering  the  furface,  and  confining  them  while  they  grow. 
But  let  a  perfon  call  his  eyes  upon  a  plantation  oi  any 
kind,  and  he  will  immediately  obferve,  that  where  the 
plants  are  placed  very  near  to  each  other,  they  ftretch  out 
chiefly  to  the  length  ;  and  where  they  are  placed  at  a 
greater  diftance,  they  grow  not  fo  much  to  the  length, 
but  more  to  the  thicknefs,  and  branch  out  on  all  Tides.  So 
that  the  proportion  of  nourifhment  which  the  plants  re¬ 
ceive,  makes  them  grow  either  to  the  length  principally, 
or  to  the  thicknefs,  and  branch  out,  according  as  they  are 
placed  near,  or  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  The  lame 
thing  happens,  when  there  are  many  weeds  growing 
amongft  corn.  Some  fields  are  To  much  infefted  with  weeds, 
that,  though  no  grain  is  Town,  the  plants  come  up  very 
thick.  This  obliges  the  farmer  to  give  plenty  of  feed  :  in 
confequence  of  which  the  furface  is  quite  covered  ;  and  the 
plants  of  corn  being  confined  by  the  weeds,  inftead  of 
branching  out  from  the  root,  and  producing  two  or  more 
ftalks,  as  they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  do,  pufh  up  one 
ftalk  only,  that  fo  they  may  the  more  eafily  get  above 
their  rivals.  The  proportion  of  nourifhment  which  they 
receive,  makes  them  grow  to  the  length,  inftead  ol 
branching  out  from  the  roots  ;  makes  them  produce  one 
ftalk  and  ear  only,  inftead  of  many.  Experience  confirms 
the  truth  of  this.  AVhen  land  is  rich,  and  at  the  fame  time 
much  infefted  with  weeds,  the  plants  of  corn  grow  tall 
enough  ;  but  feldom  have  more  than  one  ftalk. 

Some  kinds  of  weeds  have  great  numbers  of  fmall  roots, 
which  they  extend  to  a  great  diftance.  Thefe  roots  bind 
the  foil  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  lcffen  the  vegetable  pas¬ 
ture  ;  or  rather,  make  it  very  difficult  to  enlarge  it  by  til¬ 
lage.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  when  a  field  is  much  in¬ 
fefted  with  quickening  grafs,  the  foil  is  fo  firmly  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  the  roots,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  pulverize  it. 
When  ploughed,  the  earth  of  the  furrow  is  turned  over 
whole,  and  ffie  harrows  fcarcely  make  any  imprefiion  up¬ 
on  it. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  know  how  to 
deftroy  thefe  ufelefs  and  noxious  plants,  that  fo  all  the 
vegetable  food  in  the  foil  may  be  applied  to  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  ufeful  plants  we  defire  to  cultivate  ;  that  thefe 
ufeful  plants  may  have  room  to  extend  themfelves,  and 
branch  from  the  root  on  all  Tides  ;  and  that  the  vegetable 
pafture,  which,  by  the  ram  that  falls,  and  the  natural 
weight  of  the  foil,  is  always  leffening,  may  be  the  more 
eafily  enlarged. 

Different  kinds  of  weeds. 

Plants  are  commonly  divided  into  two  forts ;  annuals, 
that  is,  fuch  as  in  one  year  come  to  perfection,  carry  feed, 
and  die  ;  and  perennials,  that  is,  fuch  as  continue  Jn  file 
for  more  years  than  one.  Annual  plants  are  almoft  ah 
propagated  by  the  feed.  Perennials  are  propagated,  o  ne 
by  the  feed,  others  by  the  root,  and  a  third  fort  both  by 
the  feed  and  root. 
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Weeds  may  be  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  into  anrtnals 
and  perennials.  But,  in  treating  of  the  methods  of  deftroy- 
ingthem,  we  will  be  better  underftood,  if  they  are  divid¬ 
ed”  into  thefe  two  forts  ;  weeds  that  are  propagated  by  the 
feed,  and  weeds  that  are  propagated  by  the  root.  It  is 
needlefs  to  confider  the  weeds  that  are  propagated  both  by 
the  feed  and  the  root,  as  a  third  lort.  For  when  their  feeds 
infeft  the  land,  they  mull  be  treated  as  weeds  that  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  feed  ;  and,  when  their  roots  infeft  the  land, 
they  mull  be  treated  as  weeds  that  are  propagated  by  the 
root.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  divide  weeds  into  thefe 
two  forts,  into  which  we  have  divided  them  :  for,  in  fome 
cafes,  that  kind  of  management  proper  for  difeouraging  the 
one  fort,  tends  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  other. 

But,  be  Tides  thefe  two  forts  of  weeds  mentioned,  it  will 
not  be  improper  that  wc  likewife  take  notice  of  thole 
fhrubs  by  which  fome  land  is  greatly  infefted.  Ihele, 
though  they  are  not  commonly  reckoned  in  the  clafs  ofweeds, 
and  though  fome  of  them  may  have  their  particular  ufes  ; 
yet,  as  they  are  plants  different  from  what  the  farmer  de¬ 
fires  to  cultivate  in  his  fields,  they  fall  under  the  definition 
which  we  have  given  of  weeds,  and  fliall  be  reckoned  by 
us  a  third  clafs. 

Methods  of  defraying  weeds. 

The  .deftroying  of  weeds  is  certainly  one  of  the  mod 
important  parts  of  agriculture.  By  allowing  them  ^to 
grow,  we  allow  the  land,  as  was  formerly  ooierieH,  to  oe 
robbed  of  its  vegetable  food,  and  its  vegetable  pafture  to 
be  greatly  leffened. 

It  m^y  be  inquired,  what  becomes  of  this  vegetable  food 
of  which  they  rob  the  land?  It  is  either  conveyed  to  the 
air,  and  fent  to  enrich  other  land,  or  it  is  turned  into  a 
form  that  renders  it  deftru£tive. 

When  weed*  wither  and  putrefy  above  ground,  the 
falts  and  oils  which  they  contain,  and  of  which  they  de¬ 
prived  the  land  on  which  they  grew,  become  volatile,  and 
fly  off  into  the  air,  and  leave  little  more  than  their  earth 
remaining. 

When  weeds  carry  feed,  and  {bed  it  upon  the  land,  and 
when  the  roots,  by  the  nourifhment  they  receive,  are  en¬ 
larged  and  extended;  the  vegetable .  food,  of  which  they 
have  deprived  the  land,  is  turned  into  a  form  that  renders 
it  deftru&ive,  into  feeds  and  roots,  by  which  the  land  is 
further  exhaufted. 

The  feeds  and  roots  of  weeds,  though  deftruclive  to 
ufeful  plants,  by  robbing  them  of  their  food,  yet  they  con¬ 
tain  vegetable  food  in  themfelves  ;  and,  when  the  feeds 
are  picked  up  by  birds,  and  the  roots  eaten  by  animals, 
the  vegetable  food  is  carried  off.  But,  if  thefe  weeds  are 
.deftroyed,  and  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  corruption,  the  vege¬ 
table  food,  which  they  have  taken  from  the  land,  and  ren¬ 
dered  deftru£tive,  is  reftored  to  it,  and  becomes  beneficial : 
fo  that  land  that  is  poor,  and  unfit  for  carrying  crops  of 
ufeful  plants,  by  being  full  of  weeds,  may  be  made  rich 
and  fertile,  by  deftroying  them. 

From  thefe  things  it  appears,  that  the  deftroying  of 
weeds  is  one  of  the  mod  important  parts  of  agriculture. 
As  it  is  important,  fo  likewife  it  is  difficult. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  field,  in  which  we  will  not  obferve 
weeds  of  the  two  fu  ll  kinds  mentioned  ;  of  the  kind  that 
is  propagated  by  the  feed,  and  the  kind  that  is  propagated 
by  the  root.  Some  of  thefe,  perhaps,  it  may  be  eafy  to  de¬ 
ftroy,  as  they  are  foreigners,  and  not  adapted  to  the  foil ; 
'  4  H  2  but 
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but  others  of  them  being  natural  to  die  foil,  in  that  kind 
of  it  that  is  mod  proper  for  them,  it  may  be  expected,  not 
only  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  deftroy  them,  but  all'o, 
that,  by  the  culture  given  to  the  land,  they  will  thrive 
wonderfully,  carry  great  crops  of  feed,  and  multiply,  and 
extend  their  roots.  As  the  deftrudtion  of  weeds  is  then 
fo  important  and  difficult,  it  is  a  work  that  mu  ft  be  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to. 

Weeds  have  been  divided  into  three  forts.  To  deftroy 
the"e  different  forts,  different  management  is  required.  It 
is  neceffary  therefore  to  treat  of  them  feparately. 

Methods  of  dejlroying  weeds  that  are  j  ropagated  by  the  feed. 

Weeds  are  very  different  in  their  natures.  The  feeds  of 
fome  of  them  will  putrefy  in  a  few  years,  if  they  lie  moift 
in  the  earth,  and  are  prevented  from  vegetating.  But  the 
feedsof  others  will  lie  many  years  in  this  fituation,  without 
having  their  vegetative  power  deftroyed.  This  we  know 
from  experience.  Land  infefted  with  different  kinds  of 
weeds,  has  been  frequently  thrown  out  intografs,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  that  fituation  for  fome  years.  '1  hough 
allowed  to  lie  only  a  few  years,  fome  kinds  of  weeds  are 
found  to  be  deftroyed,  when  the  land  is  broke  up  again ; 
but,  though  it  lie  twenty  years,  fome  other  kinds  are 
found  in  as  great  plenty  as  before. 

The  firft  fort  may  be  deftroyed  by  turning  the  Jand  in¬ 
fefted  with  them,  from  tillage  into  grafs,  and  allowing 
it  to  remain,  in  that  fituation  for  five  or  fix  years. 

Both  forts  may  be  deftroyed  by  bringing  the  feeds  to  ve¬ 
getate,  and  then  tearing  up  the  young  plants.  Seeds  will 
not  vegetate  without  air.  Some  require  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion,  and  fome  a  fmaller.  The  fmall  feeds  will  not  vege¬ 
tate  without  a  very  great  proportion  of  it.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  in  fallowing  land  which  is  full  of  weeds,  that  great 
numbers  of  them  appear  after  every  ploughing.  This 
fhows,  that  fome  of  the  feeds  had  not  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  air,  in  their  former  fituation,  to  make  them  vegetate. 
Now,  to  give  thefe  fmall  feeds  the  proportion  of  air  necef¬ 
fary  for  them,. they  muft  be  brought  near  the  furface,  and 
the  earth  about  them  rendered  free  and  open.  If  the  land 
is  frequently  ftirred  and  turned  over,  both  thefe  will  be 
done.  For  every  time  the  land  is  ftirred  and  turned  over, 
fome  feeds,  that  before  lay  deep,  are  brought  near  the  fur- 
face,  and  the  earth  about  them  alfo  rendered  free  and 
open  :  and,  befides,  the  plants  that  have  appeared  are 
thereby  torn  up  and  deftroyed. 

Every  farmer  that  praftiies  fummer-fallowing,  is  now 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this.  For  he  obferves, 
when  the  feafon  is  favourable,  and  his  fallow  is  well  and 
frequently  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  time  allowed  be¬ 
twixt  every  ploughing  and  harrowing  for  the  weeds  to 
vegetate,  that  his  land,  for  feveral  years,  is  not  fo  much 
infefted  with  weeds  as  before.  * 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  feeds  will  not  vegetate  without 
air,  and  that  to  give  the  lmaller  kinds  the  quantity  which 
they  require,  they  muft  be  brought  near  the  furface,  and 
the  earth  around  them  rendered  free  and  open.  It  is  necef¬ 
fary  likewife  to  obterve,  that  water  is  as  requifite  to  pro¬ 
mote  vegetation  as  air  ;  and  that  the  bringing  feeds  near 
the  furface,  and  rendering  the  earth  free  and  open  around 
them,  as  it  fuppiies  them  with  air,  tends  to  deprive  them 
of  water.  In  the  performance,  therefore,  of  thofe  opera¬ 
tions  by  which  the  land  is  ftirred  and  turned  over,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  vegetation  of  the  fmall  feeds,  great  care  muft  be 
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taken  to  preferve  the  fap,  as  much  as  is  pcflible.  This 
will  be  done,  if,  in  ftirring  the  land,  the  furface  is  made 
fmooth  and  plain.  It  is  obvious,  that,  when  the  furface 
is  rough  and  uneven,  the  drought  has  eafy  accefs  ;  but, 
when  it  is  fmooth  and  plain,  the  winds  have  lei's  influence, 
and  the  fap  is  better  preferved.  Every  farmer  will  obferve, 
that,  in  dry  weather,  when  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fome 
time  after  it  has  been  ploughed,  without  being  harrowed, 
the  drought  has  eafy  accefs,  the  fap  is  exhaled,  and  the 
feeds  in  it,  though  near  the  furface,  and  the  earth  around 
them  free  and  open  ;  yet,  being  deprived  of  water,  are 
prevented  from  vegetating :  whereas,  when  the  land  is 
harrowed  immediately  after  it  is  ploughed,  the  flip  is  pre¬ 
ferved,  and  the  feeds  fpring  up.  Hence  the  cuftom  of 
fowing  barley  immediately  after  the  plough.  Barley  is 
commonly  fown  in  a  dry  feafon  ;  and  therefore  the  land 
is  not  allowed  to  lie  leng  after  it  is  ploughed,  left  the  fap 
fliould  be  exhaled  ;  but  is  immediately  fown  and  har¬ 
rowed,  by  which  the  fap  is  preferved. 

The  vegetation  of  feeds  in  land  is  promoted,  not  only 
by  ftirring  and  turning  over  the  land,  but  alfo  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  dung  and  fome  other  manures.  Dung  raifes 
a  fermentation  ;  this  opens  the  pores  of  the  foil,  allows 
the  air  to  reach  the  feeds,  and  gives  them  liberty  to  put 
forth  their  roots.  If  dung,  therefore,  is  laid  upon  land 
infefted  with  weeds,  and  the  land  carefully  ftirred  and 
turned  over  feveral  times,  all  the  feeds  in  it,  by  degrees, 
will  be  brought  to  vegetate  ;  and  thus  the  weeds  will  be 
deftroyed. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  practice,  though  proper  for 
deftroying  weeds,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  deftroy  fome  of  the 
virtues  of  the  dung,  before  it  is  applied  to  promote  the  ve¬ 
getation  of  the  ufeful  plants  we  defign  to  cultivate.  Dung 
promotes  vegetation,  by  producing  a  fermentation  in  the 
foil  upon  which  it  is  laid  ;  and,  by  this  fermentation, 
feparating  its  particles.  If  this  fermentation  is,  in 
a  great  rneafure,  over  before  feed  is  fown,  the  natural 
weight  of  the  foil,  making  it  fubfide,  will  render  the  ve¬ 
getable  pafture,  while  the  plants  are  growing,  much  lef3 
than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  dung  had  not  been  fofoon 
laid  on  ;  and  more  harm  may  be  done  by  this,  than  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  deftroying  the  weeds.  But,  though  it  may 
be  improper  to  follow  this  method,  when  feed  cannot  be 
fown  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  dung  is  laid  on,  as  is 
the  cafe  fometimes  when  fummer-barley  is  fown  on  fal¬ 
low  ;  yet  ft  may  anfwer  very  well,  when  feed  is  to  be 
fown  foon  after,  as  is  the  cafe  when  wheat  is  fown.  The 
advantages  arifing  from  the  deftrudlion  of  the  weeds, 
though  not  in  the  firft  cafe,  yet  in  the  laft,  may  probably 
do  more  than  overbalance  the  lofs  arifing  from  fome  part 
of  the  ftrengch  of  the  dung  being  exhaufted  before  feed 
is  fown. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  little  furprifing,  that 
dung  fhould  be  propofed  as  a  means  of  deftroying  weeds, 
when  it  is  univerfally  confidered  as  a  great  encourager  of 
them.  It  is  certain,  that  the  laying  dung  upon  land  makes 
more  weeds  appear,  than  otherwife  would  do.  If  the  feeds 
of  thefe  weeds  are  in  the  dung,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  it 
increafes,  and  not  diminiffies  their  number.  But,  if  the 
feeds  ar£  in  the  land,  and  the  dung  only  makes  them  ve¬ 
getate,  it  becomes  a  proper  means  of  deftroying  them. 

It  feems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  great  plenty 
of  weeds  that  appear  on  land  after  it  is  dunged,  are  pro-  • 
duced  from  feeds  mixed  with  the  dung.  But  there  are 
fome  reafons  to  believe  that  this  is  a  miftake. 


It 
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It  is  obferved,  that  clung  produces  weeds,  when  it  is 
taken  from  a  dung-hill,  fo  much  heated,  as  to  deftroy  the 

vegetative  power  of  any  feed. 

It  is  obferved  likewife,  that  the  fame  dung  produces 
weeds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land  on  which  it  is 
laid.  It  often  happens,  that  dung  carried  from  a  town  is- 
hid  upon  different  foils;  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  clung 
does  not  produce  the  fame  kind  of  weeds  on  all  foils,  wlncn 
it  would  do,  if  the  weeds  arofe  from  feeds,  mixed  with 
it :  but  always  produces  the  weeds,  with  which  the  foil 
upon  which  it  is  laid  is  naturally  infefled. 

Thefe  obfervations  make  it  very  probable,  that  the  great 
quantity  of  weeds  produced  by  dung,  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  fermentation  occafioned  by  the  dung  ;  by  which  ai¬ 
med  all  the  feeds  near  the  furface,  receiving  a  proper 
quantity  of  air,  are  thereby  brought  to  cegetate.  ^ 

To  this  it  maybe  obje£led,  'lhat  fuch  numoeis  o. 
weeds  do  not  appear  upon  land  that  is  new  marled,  a;>  ^ 
upon  land  that  is  dunged.  But,  in  anfwer  to  this,  let  it 
be  obferved,  that  a  great  quantity  of  marie  is  laid  on,  and 
in  large  pieces,  and  that  it  is  ploughed  in  with  a  (hallow 
furrow  :  and  therefore,  though  a  fermentation  may  be 
raifed,  yet  the  undiftolved  marie  prevents  a  great  part  of 
the  foil  from  being  expofed  to  the  air,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  feeds  in  it  vegetate  ;  and  alfo  occahons 
fuch  a  hollownefs,  that,  after  the  feeds  begin  to  vegetate, 
fuch  of  the  plants  as  are  tender  (and  feveral  forts  oi  them 
are  not  fo  hardy  as  corn)  are  eafily  deftroyed  by  drought 

or  froft.  .  r 

Before  we  leave  this  article,  it  is  neceffary  to  obierve, 
that  the  feeds  of  fome  weeds,  particularly  the  different 
fpecies  of  the  thiftle,  are  carried  to  a  confiderable  dillance 
by  the  wind  ;  and  where  any  earth  is  thrown  up  in  iuch  a 
manner  as  to  intangle  them,  as  at  the  root  of  a  Ledge,  oi 
fide  of  a  ditch,  there  they  appear  in  great  plenty,  it  is 
furprifing,  that  many  farmers  allow  them  to  grow  there 
undifturbed  :  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  their  ieeds 
are  carried  in  great  plenty  into  the  adjacent  fields,  and 
thereby  great  damage  is  done  ;  which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  cutting  them  down,  at  a  fmall  expence,  be¬ 
fore  their  feeds  were  ripened. 

Methods  of  defraying  weeds  that  are  propagated  by  the  root. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  weeds  propagated  by 
the  root,  and  thefe  of  very  different  natures.  Some  of 
them  infeft  the  land  that  is  in  tillage,  and  others  the  land 
that  is  in  grafs.  Any  perfon  may  fatisiy  himfelf  ot  this, 
by  infpeaing  our  fields.  The  farmer  is  very  fenfible  of 
it  i  he  knows  that  fome  kinds  of  weecis  fiouiiflr  and  in 
creafe  in  his  land,  while  in  tillage,  if  he  does  not  take  all 
pains  to  difeourage  them  ;  and  when  he  lays  down  his  land 
in  grafs,  other  kinds  that  did  not  appear  before,  loon  un¬ 
cover  themfelves  ;  and,  if  undifturbed,  continue  to  m- 
creafe,  while  the  land  remains  in  that  fituation. 

The  firft  fort,  it  feems,  have  fuch  a  tender  blade,  and 
fuch  tender  roots,  that  they  cannot  pierce  earth  that  is 
hard  ;  but  are  of  a  kind  that  increafe  very  fad,  when  the 
foil  is  free  and  open. 

The  fecond  fort  have  the  blade  and  roots  fo  ftrong,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  any  foil  that,  of  itfelf,  will  become  fo  hard 
and  ftiff,  as  to  prevent  them  from  making  their  way 
through  it ;  hut  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  be  eafily  torn 
up,  when  the  land  is  free  and  open;  and  dq  not  eafily 
It  like  root  again  when  torn  up. 
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The  natures  of  thefe  weeds  point  out  methods  of  de¬ 
ftroy  ing  them. 

The  firft  fort,  as  they  chiefly  infeft  land  in  tillage,  may 
be  deftroyed  by  turning  the  land  from  tillage  into  graft, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  fome  years  in  that  fituation. 
This  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Land  oyer -run  with 
quickening-grafs,  and  other  root-weeds  of  the  fame  kind, 
is  frequently  laid  down  in  grafs,  and  allowed  to  continue 
for  fome  years  without  being  ploughed.  This  land,  when 
broke  up  again,  if  allowed  to  lie  in  grafs  for  fix  01  feven 
years,  is  found  to  be  clean,  and  the  roots  of  the  weeds 
deftroyed. 

The  number  of  years  neceffary  for  deftroying  the  roots, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil.  If  the  foil  is  na¬ 
turally  hard  and  ftiff,  it  is  the  fconer  brought  to  fuch  a 
fituation.,  as  to  prevent  the  roots  and  blades  oi  the  weec.s 
from  piercing  it.  But,  if  it  is  naturally  foft  and  fpungy, 
it  takes  a  longer  time  before  it  is  brought  to  that  fituation. 
For  while  the  blade,  or  roots  of  the  weed,  can  pici ce  tne 
foil,  their  vegetation  is  riot  prevented.  In  fome  (oils,  it  is 
fix  or  feven  years  before  the  foots  of  the  quickening-grafs 
are  deftroyed. 

The  number  of  years  found  neceffary  for  deftroying 
thefe  root-weeds,  has,  no  doubt,  been  partly  the  occafion 
of  eftablifhing  the  practice  commonly  obferved.  Three 
crops  cf  corn  are  taken,  and  then  the  land  is  allowed  to 
lie  fix  years  in  grafs,  or  lea.  At  the  end  of  thefe,  the 
farmer  fuppofes  that  the  lea  is  come  to  matuiity,  and  fit 
again  for  being  ploughed.  When  it  is  only  two  oi  tluee 
years  old,  it  is  called,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  calf- 
lea;  and,  if  ploughed  at  that  age,  is  commonly  very  full 
of  roots. 

The  fowing  land  with  grafs-feeds,  inftead  of  turning  it 
out  into  lea,  deftroys  the  roots  of  thefe  weeds  fome  years 
fooncr.  For  thereby  a  fward  being  brought  immediately 
upon  the  furface,  the  land  becomes  firm,  the  blades  of  the 
weeds  are  unable  to  pierce  it,  and  the  roots  are  deprived  of 

air.  Rvegrafs-feed,  or  the  common  hay -feed,  is  the  moft 

proper  for  this.  For  the  plants  arifing  from  thefe,  foon 
cover  the  furface,  and,  by  the  number  and  fmallnefs  of 
their  roOt^,  bind  the  foil.  Clover,  particularly  the  broad 
clover,  is  improper.  For  the  roots  of  it  being  large,  they 
open  the  foil  in  growing  and  extending  themfelves,  and 
thereby  prevent  it  from  arriving  at  that  degree  of  firmnefs, 
neceffary  for  deftroying  the  weeds  fo  foon,  as  if  no  grafs- 
feeds  are  fown,  hut  the  land  immediately  turned  into  lea. 

The  fecond  fort  may  he  deftroyed  by  turning  the  land 
infefted  with  them,  from  grafs  into  tillage  ;  and  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  continue  it  long  in  this  fituation,  for  the 
weeds  commonly  difappear  after  the  firft  ploughing. 

But  as  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  turn  a  field  infefted 
with  weeds,  from  grafs  into  tillage,  or  from  tillage  into 
grafs  ;  it  is  neceffary  to  confider,  if  there  are  any  methods 
of  deftroying  thefe  weeds,  without  altering  the  fituation 
of  the  land. 

When  land  in  tillage  is  infefted  with  weeds,  they  may 
be  deftroyed  by  frequently  ftirring  and  turning  it  over 
in  dry  weather.  For  the  weeds  being  removed  out  of 
their  place,  the  drought  prevents  them  from  ftriking  root 
again.  'I he  ftirring  the  land  in  wet  weather,  is  rather 
hurtful  than  beneficial.  For  though  the  roots  of  the  weeds 
are  removed  from  their  place,  yet  the  weeds  themfelves 
are  only  tranfplanted.  If  the  land  is  wet,  they  foon 
ftrike  root  again  ;  and  the  quickening-grafs,  in  particular, 

having  its  pafture  enlarged,  makes  quicker  progrefs  than 

/  ever. 
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ever.  But,  if  the  land  is  dry,  the  weeds  do  net  fo  eafily  j 
itrike  root  again  :  or,  if  fome  of  them  fhould  flrike  root,  | 
they  continue  for  fome  time  in  a  languifhing  condition, 
and  if  removed  out  of  their  place,  while  in  this  condition, 
are  eafily  deftroyed  by  the  drought.  If  land  then  is  fre¬ 
quently  ftirred  and  turned  over,  by  degrees  all  the  weeds 
will  be  deftroyed :  for,  by  every  ftirring  or  ploughing, 
fuch  of  them  as  are  in  a  languifhing  condition  are  deftioy- 
ed,  while  thofe  that  are  ftrong  and  vigorous  are  weaken¬ 
ed. 

When  land  is  to  be  freed  from  feed- weeds,  it  cannot  be 
made  too  fine,  nor  the  furface  too  fmooth  ;  for  the  more 
perfectly  thefe  are  done,  the  greater  number  of  feeds  are 
brought  to  vegetate.  But,  when  land  is  to  be  freed  from 
root-weeds,  it  cannot  be  turned  up  in  too  large  pieces, 
nor  the  furface  left  too  rough  :  for  the  larger  the  pieces, 
and  the  rougher  the  furface,  the  drought  has  the  eafier  ac- 
cefs,  and  the  roots  are  the  more  effectually  deftroyed. . 

When  land  in  grafs  is  infefted  with  weeds,  and  it  is  in¬ 
convenient  to  turn  it  into  tillage,  the  weeds  themfelves 
muft  be  pulled  up  by  the  root,  or  frequently  cut ;  which 
are  the  only  ways  of  deftroying  them. 

Some  perfons  affert,  that  fheep  are  very  fond  of  the 
yellow  rag-weed,  by  which  light  land,  when  laid  out  in 
grafs,  is  very  much  infefted.  If  this  is  true,  the  putting 
fheep  to  pafture  upon  this  grafs,  for  a  feafon  or  two,  will 
effectually  deftroy  this  weed.  This  may  be  the  more  fafely 
recommended,  as  the  trial,  though  it  does  not  fucceed, 
cannot  be  attended  with  any  danger  or  lofs. 

Some  land,  after  being  a  few  years  in  grafs,  is  liable  to 
be  over-run  with  fog.  This,  it  is  fuppofed,  is  owing  to 
the  foil  becoming  foft  and  fpungy  near  the  furface.  If  this 
is  the  cafe,  rolling,  which  makes  the  furface  firm,  will  be 
of  fome  ufe  to  deftroy  this  pernicious  weed.  It  may  be 
ohferved,  that,  when  there  is  a  foot-path  through  a  grafs- 
field  over-run  with  fog,  not  fo  much  frequented  as  to  break 
the  turf,  the  grafs  upon  the  path  is  clean,  without  any 
mixture  of  fog. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  weeds  found  to  infeft  both  the 
land  that  is  in  tillage,  and  the  land  that  is  in  grafs.  This 
fort  have  not  only  the  blade  and  roots  very  ftrong,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  pierce  the  foil,  though  hard,  but  alfo  are  of  fuch 
a  nature,  as  makes  it  difficult  to  tear  them  up  ;  or  have 
their  roots  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  they  may  be  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  plants. 

Thefe  weeds  cannot  be  deftroyed,  either  by  turning  the 
land  infefted  with  them,  from  tillage  into  grafs,  or  from 
grafs  into  tillage :  but  they  may  be  deftroyed  by  the  me¬ 
thods  mentioned,  when  the  fituation  of  the  land  is  not 
changed.  If  the  land  is  in  grafs,  they  may  be  deftroyed 
by  digging  them  out,  or  by  frequently  cutting  them. 
And,  if  the  land  is  in  tillage,  they  may  be  deftroyed  by 
frequently  ftirring  and  turning  it  over  in  dry  weather. 
This  work  muft  be  performed  with  ploughs  properly 
made  for  cutting  their  rcots.  This  kind  of  weeds  pufh 
their  roots  very  far  down,  and  their  roots  are  fo  tough 
and  hard,  that  our  common  ploughs  feldom  break  them. 
If  there  are  any  ftones  in  the  land,  they  pufh  their  roots 
among  the  ftones  ;  and,  in  fuch  places,  the  plough  not 
having  freedom  to  ad,  they  continue  undiftu^bed.  In 
this  land  too  the  plough.,  moft  proper  for  cutting  thefe 
roots,  cannot  go  with  fafety.  But  if  the  ftones  are  dug 
out,  and  the  land  ploughed  with  a  broad  pointed  fhare, 
the  roots,  by  degrees,  will  be  cut,  and  the  weeds  de¬ 
ftroyed. 
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Bdides  thefe  three  forts  of  weeds  mentioned,  there  is  a 
fourth  that  chiefly  infefts  land  that  is  wet.  Frequent  cut¬ 
ting,  and  even  digging  out  by  the  root,  have  been  tried  to 
deftroy  them,  but  to  no  purpofe.  They  are  not  to  be 
feen  on  dry  land,  and,  when  on  land  only  inclining  to  be 
wet,  appear  very  weak.  This  points  out  draining  to  be 
the  proper  method  of  deftroying  them,  which  indeed  does 
it  effedtually. 

We  fhall  now  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that 
all  kinds  of  root-weeds,  and  many  kinds  of  the  feeds  of 
weeds,  may  be  deftroyed  by  depriving  them  of  air.  For 
air  is  neceffary  not  only  to  the  vegetation,  but  alfo  to  the 
life  of  every  plant. 

When  land  is  in  tillage,  the  weeds  may  be  deprived  of 
air,  either  by  burying  them  deep  in  the  earth,  or  cover¬ 
ing  the  furface.  Trenching  does  the  one,  and  a  good 
crop  of  peas,  potatoes,  or  any  other  plants  tiiat  lie  thick 
on  the  furface,  does  the  other. 

Fog,  by  which  fome  lands  in  grafs  are  much  infefted, 
may  be  deftroyed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  method  pro- 
pofed  is  this  :  the  grafs  muft  be  kept  from  the  month  of 
March  to  the  month  of  December,  for  winter-pafturing, 
and  the  next  feafon  preferved  for  a  crop  of  hay.  The  fog 
being,  by  this  management,  covered  lor  two  feafons  by 
the  grafs,  is  thereby  deftroyed. 

As  different  methods  are  neceffary  in  the  extirpation  of 
different  weeds,  and  it  is  of  fome  importance  to  know 
which  of  them  are  perennial,  and  which  only  annual,  we 
have  added  a  lift  of  the  moft  remarkable  weeds  which  in¬ 
feft  the  arable  and  grafs  lands  in  England,  ranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  duration.  A  pomp  of  names  is  carefully 
avoided,  and  thofe  which  Mr.  Hudfon  has  given  in  his 
Flora  Anglica  are  chofen  :  it  is  a  misfortune  that  many 
farmers  will  not  know  what  plants  are  meant  by  fome  of 
thefe  names  ;  but  it  is  a  misfortune  fcarcely  to  be  avoided, 
fince  the  Englilh  names  of  vulgar  plants  are  fo  various  ; 
altering  not  only  with  the  county,  but  with  the  place, 
and  even  fometimes  depending  on  the  whim  of  a  com¬ 
mon  labourer. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  annual  weeds  infeft  the 
arable  lands  :  in  grafs  lands  the  perennials  chiefly  flourifh. 
The  reafon  is  obvious  ;  in  the  former  the  roots  are  con¬ 
tinually  deftroyed  by  cutting  ;  in  the  latter  they  are  made 
to  fpread  by  cutting  or  eating  down  the  Items :  perennials 
ufually  require  more  than  a  year  to  come  to  perfe&ion  ; 
and  the  feeds  by  which  annuals  are  propagated,  are  not  fo 
readily  received  into  the  more  compadt  turf,  as  into  land 
whofe  parts  are  conftantly  undergoing  a  feparation. 

The  annual  weeds  which  infejl  arable  lands  and  gardens  are 

chief y  thefe , 

Ivy-leaved  fpeedwell,  or  fmall  henbit.  April. 

’  Annual  darnel-grafs. 

Bearded  oat-grars,  bearded  wild  oats,  or  haver. 

Little-field  madder.  May. 

Cleavers,  or  gcofe-grafs.  May. 

Parfley-piert.  May. 

Pearl-wort,  or  chickweed  breakftone.  This  fmall  weed 
is  very  apt  to  infeft  gravel-walks  ;  and  if  it  be  fuffered  to 
feed,  will  increafe  prodig^oufly,  and  grow  very  trouble- 
fome.  June. 

Baftard  alkanet.  May. 

Small  wild  buglofs.  June. 

Male  pimpernel.  May. 

Venus’s  looking-glafs,  or  codded  eorn-violet.  June. 

Dodder, 
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Dodder,  hell-weed,  devil’s-guts,  or  fcald.  July. 

This  is  found  chiefly  on  beans  ;  it  ftrangles  the  crop, 
and  draws  its  nourilhment  from  the  plants  about  which  it 
entwines  itfelf.  It  infefls  alfo  hops  and  flax. 

Small  corn-parfley.  Auguft. 

Goofefoot  of  feveral  kinds  flourifhes  on  dunghills,  and 
is  often  fuffered  by  the  farmers  to  grow  there  unmolefted, 
bv  which  the  dung  is  much  exhaufted.  Auguft. 

'  Fool’s  parfley.  "  This  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  ftrong 
poifon,  and  is  very  common  in  gardens. 

Shepherd’s  needle,  or  Venus’s  comb.  June. 

Common  chickweed.  The  peft  of  gardens. 

Knot-grafs.  This  plant  is  remarkably  full  of  feed,  and 
propagates  itfelf  furprilingly  :  it  will  grow  any  where, 
particularly  in  places  that  are  much  trodden.  Fhe  ipar- 
rowSj  and  other  fmall  birds,  are  very  fond  of  its  fe»_us. 
June. 

Black  bindweed.  June. 

German  knot-grafs,  or  annual  knawel.  Auguft. 
Purple-flowered  chickweed,  or  fpurrey ;  on  fandy  lands. 
June. 

Cockle.  June. 

Corn  fpurrey.  Auguft. 

Petty-fpurge.  July.  . 

Sun-fpurge,  or  wart-wrort.  Thefe  are  both  veiy  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens.  July. 

Red-poppv,  or  corn-poppy.  June. 

Wild  larkfpur.  This  has  increafed  fo  much  of  late 
years  in  Cambridgefnire,  as  to  become  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  weeds  among  the  corn. 

Adonis  flower,  pheafant’s  eye,  red  maithes,  red  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Frequent  in  the  corn-fields  of  Kent. 

Corn  crowfoot.  Alhc  feeds  of  this  do  not  come  foith 
till  the  fecond  year  after  fowing.  June. 

Upright  ground-ivy. 

Ftcd  archangel,  or  dead-nettle.  Common  in  gardens. 
Great  henbit. 

Narrow-leaved  all-heal. 

Nettle-hemp,  or  hemp-leaved  dead-nettle. 

Red  eye-bright. 

Fluellin  ;  fharp-pointed,  and  round-pointed. 

Gold  of  pleafure  •,  among  the  flax.  June. 

Shepherd’s  purfe.  t 

■White-flowered  charlock,  with  a  jointed  cod.  June. 
Yellow-flowered  ditto. 

Wild  muftard,  or  charlock.  May. 

Thefe  three,  particularly  the  laft,  are  the  opprobium  o\ 
the  farmers:  they  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  extir¬ 
pate  them  by  hand,  might  do  well  at  leaft  to  run  a  feythe 
over  the  crops,  while  the  weed  is  in  flower  and  before 
their  fpring-corn  (for  it  is  that  which  is  chiefly  troubled 
with  it)  is  got  up  too  high. 

Fumitory.  April.  .  r  . , 

Yellow  vetchling  ;  very  common  m  the  corn-fields 

about  Cambridge. 

Common  fow-thiftle.  June. 

Common  groundfel.  .  .  r  , 

Corn-marigold;  the  peft  of  light  lands:  it  is  not  fond 
of  dung.  In  Denmark  there  are  laws  for  the  extirpation 
of  this  weed.  June. 

Common  camomile,  or  corn-feverfew.  June. 
Stinking  May-weed.  June  ;  fomewhat  earlier  than  the 

laft. 

Blue-bottles.  July. 

Panfies,  or  heart’s -eafe. 


Lefler  nettle.  Auguft. 

Oracee,  of  feveral  kinds  ;  along  with  the  goofefoot,  on 
dunghills,  and  in  gardens.  Auguft. 

Annual  weeds  in  f  of,  ure- grounds  are  only  the  following. 

Purging-flax.  May. 

Knot-grafs.  This  fpreads  chiefly  by  the  path  fides,  and 
where  dung  or  rubbifli  has  lain. 

Yellow  rattle,  or  cock’s-comb,  vulgarly  penny-grals  ; 
in  moift  meadows.  This  keeps  its  ground,  for  the  feeds 
are  ripe  at  the  time  of  cutting  hay.  June. 

Eye-bright ;  in  dry  paftures. 

Red  eye-bright.  . 

Heart-trefoil,  or  clover.  This  is  always  mixed  with 
clover,  and  particularly  with  the  hop-trefoil,  or  non-fuch. 
It  is  a  hardier  plant,  full  of  hard,  prickly  feed-vefle  s,  and 
therefore  not  a  good  food  for  cattle:  it  is  eafily  known 
from  other  clovers,  by  its  feed-veflels,  and  the  fpots  upon 
its  leaves. 

Common  creeping  moufe-ear.  May. 

Smooth  fuccory  hawk-weed.  June. 

Star-thiftle  ;  in  dry  barren  paftures,  and  by  way-fides. 

Hairy  (beep’s  fcabious  ;  on  high  pafture. 


Biennial  weeds  in  corn. 

Viper’s  bugloft,  called  in  Cambridgediire,  &c.  cat’s 
tail.  It  infefts  the  corn  very  much  every  third  year. 

^Mithridate-muftard,  or  baftard-crefs. 

Common  melilot.  The  feeds  of  this  ground  along 
with  wheat,  are  known  to  give  bread  a  very  ftrong  taite. 

Spear-thiftle.  July.  This,  with  many  other  kinds  of 
thiflles  and  other  weeds,  with  downy  feeds,  are  luffered 
to  (land  on  banks,  way-fides,  and  fallow  lands,  in  order 
to  ferve  for  a  conftant  fupply  of  weeds.  If  the  walte 
places  were  run  over  with  an  old  feythe,  this  evil  would 
foon  be  prevented. 

Biennial  weeds  in  pajlures. 


Wild-carrot,  or  bird’s  neft.  June. 

Cow-parfnep.  July. 

Common-mallow.  May. 

Rough-fuccory  hawk-weed.  July. 

Stinking  hawk-wded.  June. 

Mufk-thiftle.  July. 

Wild  carline -thiftle.  June. 

Perennial  weeds  in  corn. 

Field  fox-tail,  or  moufe-tail-grafs. 

Commonwheat-grafs,dog’s-grafs,quick-grafs,or  couch- 

grafs  As  every  piece  of  this  moft  deteftable  creeping 
weed  will  grow,  there  is  no  way  of  deftroying  it,  but 
by  ploughing  up  the  ground  thoroughly,  picking  it  out, 

and  burning  it. 

Common  field-fcabious.  Augult. . 

Small  bind-weed.  This  fpreads  its  roots  deep  and 
wide  ;  and  as  every  piece  of  them  will  grow,  it  is  no  cafy 
matter  to  eradicate  this  pernicious  plant. 
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Bladder-campion,  white  corn-campion,  fpattling- poppy. 

July. 

White-campion.  May. 

Small-bramble,  or  dewberry-bufh.  June. 

Corn-mint.  Auguft. 

White-archangel,  or  dead-nettle  ;  chiefly  in  gardens 
and  under  hedges. 

Corn  reft-harrow,  or  cam  mock.  The  roots  of  this 
mat  together  with  great  ftrengtb,  and  are  the/refore  very 
troublefome,  where  land  is  to  be  ploughed  for  corn. 
This  property,  however,  makes  it  an  excellent  plant  to 
fet  onfea  and  fen  banks,  to  keep  them  firm  and_compa£t. 

July-  .  . 

Tree  fow-thiftle.  Auguft. 

Way-thiftle.  The  fallows  are  ufually  well  overfpread 
with  this  weed,  whofe  downy  feeds  are  eafily  fpread  by 
the  wind.  July. 

Great  knap-weed,  or  matfellon.  Its  roots  are  very 
ftubborn  and  hard.  July. 

Corn  horfe-tail. 

Perennial  weeds  in  pajlures. 

Devil’s-bit.  June. 

Great-plantain,  or  waybread.  June. 

Ribwort,  or  ribwort-plantain.  June. 

Yellow  ladies  bed-ftraw,  or  cheefe-renning.  It  is  a  vul¬ 
gar  notion,  but  a  falfe  one,  that  this  herb  will  turn  milk. 
The  good  women  are  fond  of  putting  fome  favourite 
plant  into  their  rennet,  and  thus  attribute  to  it  a  quality 
which  it  has  no  right  to  claim.  July. 

Cowflips,  or  pagils.  April. 

Round-leaved  bell-flower.  Auguft. 

Lefler  throat-wort,  or  Canterbury-bells.  July. 
Meadow-faxifrage.  Auguft. 

Burnet-faxifrage.  Auguft. 

Crow -garlic.  This  gives  milk  and  butter  an  infuflera- 
ble  ftrong  tafte.  June. 

Broad-leaved  dock.  July. 

Common-forrel.  May. 

Sheep’s  forrel. 

White  faxifrage,  or  fengrecn.  May. 

Agrimony.  June. 

Drop-wort.  Hogs  are  fond  of  the  roots.  July. 
Meadow-fweet.  June.  Only  in  very  moift  meadows. 
Goats  are  very  greedy  of  this  plant,  which  neither  horf'es 
nor  kine  will  touch. 

Tormentil,  or  feptfoil.  June. 

Creeping-crowfoot,  or  butter-cups.  May. 
Bulbofe-crowfoot,  or  butter-cups.  May. 

Upright  meadow-crowfoot.  June. 

The  three  laft,  which  occupy  fo  much  room  in  almoft 
all  meadows,  are  not  eaten  by  any  fort  of  cattle,  being  oi 
a  very  hot  and  acrid  nature,  fo  that  the  notion  of  their 
giving  butter  a  yellow  tindture,  is  as  falfe  as  it  is  vulgar. 
Pilewort,  or  lefler  celandine.  April. 

Meadow-rue.  June. 

Bugle.  May. 

Self-heal.  Auguft. 

Common  yellow  toad-fax.  July. 

Common  ladies-fmock,  or  cuckow-fiower.  April. 
Crowfoot  cranefbill.  June. 

Common  broom  :  in  dry  paftures.  May. 
Reft-harrow,  or  cam  mock  ;  in  barren  grounds. 
Dandelion.  April. 
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Rough  dandelion.  May. 

Yellow  devil’s  bit.  Auguft. 

Long-rooted  hawk-weed.  May. 

Dwarf  carline-thiftle.  July. 

Common  coltsfoot ;  in  watery  days.  March. 

Common  butter-bur  ;  in  moift  meadows.  March. 
Ragwort,  or  feagrim.  Nothing  touches  this  plant ; 
though  a  perennial,  it  comes  up  eafily  by  hand,  when 
young,  or  when  the  ground  is  moift.  July. 

Fleabane  ;  in  moift  places.  Auguft. 

Common  daifie.  We  do  not  find  that  any  cattle  wil¬ 
lingly  eat  of  this  plant,  which  occupies  fo  large  a  part  of 
our  paftures. 

Greater  daifie,  or  ox-eye.  May. 

Common  yarrow,  or  milfoil.  The  roots  of  this  creep 
abominably,  efpeciaily  where  rubbifh,  or  dung  has  beefi 
laid.  May. 

Common  knap-weed,  or  matfellon.  July. 

Orchifes  of  various  forts  ;  as, 

Butterfly  orchis.  May. 

Male  fool-ftones.  May. 

Female  fool-ftones.  May. 

Male-handed  orchis.  May. 

Female-handed  orchis.  June. 

Pved-handed  orchis.  June. 

Purple  late-flowering  orchis.  June. 

Little  purple-flowered  orchis.  May. 

Man  orchis.  June. 

Frog  fatyrion.  May. 

Triple  ladies  traces.  Auguft. 

Bee  orchis.  June. 

Carexes  of  various  forts  ;  in  low  meadows  and  fenny 
grounds.  Thefe  are  all  very  harfh  :  they  are,  however, 
mowed  to  fodder  cows  with  in  winter. 

Common  nettle. 

Adder’s  tongue  ;  in  moift  meadows. 

Female  fern,  or  brakes  ;  on  dry  barren  land.  It  ftrikes 
its  roots  far  and  wide,  and  is  difficult  to  eradicate  even 
with  the  plough. 

MofTes  of  various  forts.  Old  paftures  are  mod  infcfved 
with  thefe.  Ploughing  is  the  only  efletxual  way  of  de- 
ftroying  them. 

We  have  added  the  time  in  which  mod  of  the  foregoing 
plants  begin  to  flower  ;  becaufe  about  that  time  it  is  pro¬ 
per  they  fliould  be  deftroyed. 

Though  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  many  of  the 
weeds  enumerated  in  the  tfbeve  catalogue,  under  their  pro¬ 
per  articles,  yet  we  were  perfuaded  that  a  general  deferip- 
tionof  the  perennial  weeds  would  not  be  unacceptable  here, 
as  too  much  cannot  be  Laid  to  enable  the  hufbandman  to 
know  thefe  pernicious  plants,  and  exterminate  them  as 
foon  as  poffible. 

Annual  darnel-grafs  is  called  white  darnel  by  Gerard, 
and  in  the  fouthern  counties  crap  ;  though,  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  they  call  the  buck-wheat  by  this  name.  It  was  a  ri¬ 
diculous  old  notion,  that  this  weed,  which  has  ever  been 
ftigmatized  as  one  of  the  greateft  pefls  of  corn,  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  bad  feed  of  wheat.  The  French  call  it  yvraie ; 
becaufe,  put  into  bread,  or  beer,  it  is  fuppofed  to  caule 
drunkennefs.  It  has  always  been  reckoned  bad  for  the 
eyes,  and  to  occaficn  vertigoes.  This  plant  is  very  like 
the  red  darnel-grafs,  which  has  been  fo  much  cultivated, 
under  the  name  of  ray-grafs,  or  vulgarly  rie-grafs  :  but 
the  fpike  is  much  larger  and  paler  ;  and  has  beards,  which 
the  ray-grafs  is  entirely  without.  It  is  like  wife  annual : 

whereas 


In  moift  meadows. 
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In  dry  paftures, 
chiefly  in  chalk.- 
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whereas  the  ray-grafs  has  an  abiding  root.  Its  feeds  ripen 
with  the  corn. 

Bearded  oat-grafs,  or  wild  oats,  is  very  like  the  com¬ 
mon  oat  in  appearance,  but  generally  over-tops  it.  The 
feeds  are  alfo  of  a  dufky  reddifti  colour,  and  hairy  towards 
the  bottom.  The  beards  or  awns  are  very  long,  ft  iff,  and 
bent.  As  it  ripens  wTith  the  corn,  or  but  little  before  it, 
the  extirpation  of  it  is  not  very  eafy. 

Baftard  ilkanet  is  called,  alfo,  baftard  gromill,  or  grom- 
well,  and  falfern.  Nothing  is  more  common  among  the 
corn,  efpecially  among  rye,  than  this  weed.  It  may  eafily 
be  known,  by  its  red  roots*  which  yield  a  red  tin£lure, 
and  are  ufed  by  the  country  girls  in  Sweden,  to  fmear  their 
faces  with.  From  the  root  ufually  riles  a  fingle  (tern, 
about  a  foot  high,  rough,  and  branching  out. at  the  top. 
The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  furrcunded  with  five 
long,  narrow,  hairy  leaves,  and  fucceeded  by  four  white 
rough  feeds. 

The  dodder  is  fo  remarkable  a  plant,  that  it  cannot  be 
miftaken  by  thofe  who  know  the  name.  It  is  entirely 
without  leaves,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  ground  for 
nourifhment ;  but  when  it  is  grown  up,  rots  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  lives  upon  the  juices  of  other  plants,  about 
which  it  entwines  itfelf,  by  means  of  fmall  threads  of  a 
red  colour,  which  it  throws  out.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  come  out  in  roundifti  heads,  or  bunches,  many  of 
them  together,  here  and  there,  from  the  Item. 

Small  corn  parfley,  though  it  is  very  common  among 
corn,  does  not  feem  to  be  much  known.  It  is  a  low 
branching  plant.  The  branches  grow  thick  together,  and 
are  knotted  and  crooked.  The  flowers  grow  thick  toge¬ 
ther  after  the  manner  of  parfley,  &c.  and  are  of  a  white 
colour  inclining  to  yellow.  The  feeds  are  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  plant,  and  are  fet  about  with  little  crooked 
bridles,  which  make  them  adhere  to  the  (lockings  in  great 
plenty,  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  which  is  about,  or  a  little 
after  harveft. 

The  lefler  hemlock,  called  by  Gerard,  thin-leafed  wild 
hemlock,  is  fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  fools  par- 
flev,  as  fcarce  to  need  a  defcription.  However,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  confequence  to  diftinguifh  poifonous  plants  from 
thofe  which  they  refemble,  we  may  obferve,  that  though 
the  leaves  refemble  parfley,  yet  they  are  much  darker  on 
their  upper  furface,  but  pale  and  finning  underneath.  The 
divifions  of  the  leaves  are  much  {harper,  and  they  have  no 
fmell,  nor  fcarcely  any  tafte.  When  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
it  is  eafily  known  by  the  three  long  narrow  green  leaves, 
which  hang  down  from  the  little  (terns  that  immediately 
fupport  the  flowers. 

Shepherd’s  needle,  or  Venus’s  comb,  has  its  names  from 
the  remarkable  fliape  of  the  feeds  with  their  appendage, 
refembling  in  this  refpe£t  the  cranes  bills  :  thefe  would  be 
alone  fufhcient  to  diftinguifh  the  plant.  They  fuccced 
fmall  white  flowers ;  and  come  out  in  a  bunch,  like  needles, 
or  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  fet  clofe  together,  i  he  leaves  are 

very  finely  cut.  .  .  , 

Knot-grafs  is  fo  called  from  its  knots  or  joints,  ot  which 
its  (lender  creeping  branches  are  full.  Alter  harveft,  the 
lands,  in  many  places,  feem  all  coloured  with  the  little  red 
flowers  of  this  plant.  It  is  called,  alfo,  fwine’s-grafs ; 
and,  in  the  north,  bird’s  tongue. 

Black  bindweed  hasaftem  that  lays  hold  on  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  plants,  and  twines  about  them  from  right  to  left. 
Its  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  fhaped  pretty  much  like  thofe 
of  the  buck-wheat,  which  its  feeds  alfo  refemble,  being 
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triangular,  but  fmaller.  It  frequently  ramps  up  in  hedges 
and  gardens,  and  is  alfo  very  common  among  corn. 

Corn-crowfoot  has  an  upright  (talk.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  pale  green,  and  cut  into  long,  narrow,  acute  fegments. 
The  flowers  are  much  fmaller,  and  paler  than  in  the  crow¬ 
foots  of  the  paftures  ;  but  the  fccd-veffels  are  the  moll  re¬ 
markable,  for  they  are  covered  all  over  with  prickles. 
This  is  extremely  common  among  corn. 

Charlock,  called,  alfo,  chadlock,  catlcck,  carlcck,  and 
wild  rape,  is,  i  fuppofe,  too  generally  known  to  need  a 
defcription.  The  white  and  the  yellow- dowered  o.ai- 
lock,  or  wild  radifti,  which  are  the  only  varieties  ot  each 
other,  and  not  fo  common  as  the  former,  may  eafily  be 
diftinguiflied  from  it,  by  the  palenefs  of  their  flowers, 
and  the  form  of  their  feed-veffel,  which  is  round,  fmooth, 
and  jointed.  Almoft  the  whole  plant  is  covered  vvith 
bent  pellucid  hairs. 

Yellow  vetchling,  or  fmall  yellow  fetch,  has  long, 
(lender,  divided  (talks.  rlhe  leaves  are  triangulai,  and 
grow  by  pairs  clofe  to  the  (talk.  Out  of  thefe  leaves 
comes  a  tendril,  by  which  the  plant  fupports  itiell ;  anti, 
on  a  long  (talk,  one  fmall  pea  flower,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  flat  pod,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
containing  fix  or  feven  roundifti  feeds. 

Corn-marigold,  or  golden  corn-flower,  is  the  buddle, 
or  yellow  buddle  of  Kent.  Its  leaves  grow  clofe  to  the 
(tern,  in  an  alternate  order.  They  are  of  a  blue-green 
colour,  and  are  cut  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
like  thofe  of  the  marigold  ;  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  yel¬ 
low.  .  . 

Yellow  rattle  is  known  by  its  leaves  being  finely  in¬ 
dented  about  the  edges,  its  flowers  being  yellow  ;  and  its 
feed-veffel  fvvelling  into  a  dry,  large,  comprefled  bladder, 
divided  into  two  cells,  and  containing  feveral  compiefled 
feeds,  furrounded  with  a  membrane. 

Red  eye-bright,  or  eye-bright  cow-wheat,  has  a  (tern 
rifing  not  more  than  afoot  high  ;  long  narrow  leaves,  in¬ 
dented  about  the  edges,  and  purple  flowers  growing  in 
fpikes.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

Viper’s  buglofs.  The  (talks  are  rough,  round,  folid, 
ere£t,  undivided,  and  marked  with  black  (pots  ;  the  leaves 
are  very  rough,  long,  narrowing  to  a  point,  and  placed 
without  any  certain  order.  The  large  fpecious  floweis,  of 
a  beautiful  blue  colour,  grow  in  long  bending  fpikes. 
They  confift  of  e>ne  petal,  divided  into  five  roundifti  feg¬ 
ments,  of  different  fixes,  and  refemble  a  horn  in  their 
figure,  expanding  by  degrees,  from  a  narrow  beginning. 
The  flower-cup  confifts  of  five  narrow  fegments,  and 
contains  four  rough  feeds. 

Mel i lot  is  well  known  by  its  trefoil  leaves,  which  are 
indented,  and,  as  it  were,  eaten  about  the  edges  ;  and  by 
its  long,  thin  fpikes  of  fmall,  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  fliort  rough  pods,  containing  two  feeds. 

Wild  carrot,  bird’s-neft,  or  bee’s-neft,  is  very  like  the 
cultivated  carrot,  of  which  it  is  indeed  fuppofed  to  be  on¬ 
ly  a  variety.  The  wild  fort,  however,  differs  in  its  roots 
being  fmall  and  fticky.  In  both  forts,  after  they  have 
done  flowering,  the  umbels  contra 6t  themlelves  into  the 
(liape  of  a  bird’s  neft. 

Cow  parfnep,  wild  parfnep,  meadow  parfnep,  or  mad- 
nep.  This  grows  three  feet  high.  The  (talk  is  round, 
furrowed,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  proceed  from  a  large 
membrane,  or  (heath.  They  grow  on  long  hairy  (talks, 
and  are  divided  and  downy,  lhe  flowers  grow  in  large 
umbels,  are  white,  and  confift  of  five  irregular  petals. 
4 1  Tvro 
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Two  oval,  ftreaked,  compreffed  feeds,  furrounded  by  a 

wing,  fucceed  each  flower.  _  < 

Stinking  hawkweed  may  be  difcovered  by  its  very  itrong 
fmell  like  cailor.  As  it  is  not  a  common  weed,  it  is  not 
neceflary  to  be  particular  in  the  defcription  of  it. 

Mufk-thiille  is  known  by  its  handfome  purple  nodding 
beads  of  flowers,  which  come  out  rather  fooner  than  moll 
forts  of  thiftle.  The  fmell  of  them  is  agreeable. 

Carline-thiftle  is  very  different  from  the  other  thirties. 
The  hard,  woody  root,  fends  up  one  round  purplifh  ilalk, 
befet  with  prickly  leaves  in  no  order.  Ibis  is  terminated 
with  feveral  flowers,  growing  in  a  head.  The  fmall  ones, 
compofing  the  whole,  are  of  a  duiky  purple,  and  contained 
in  a  fwelling  fcaly  cup  ;  the  inner  fcales  of  which  are  very 
long,  finning,  coloured,  fpreading,  and  placed  in  a  ring 
round  the  flowers.  The  (talks  and  heads  remain  all  the 
year,  with  very  little  variation,  upon  the  dty  pallures. 

Perennial  weeds  in  corn. 

Field  fox-tail,  fmall  baftard  fox-tail,  or  moufe-tail  grafs, 
is  known  by  its  long,  round,  flcnder,  fmooth  ipike,  of  a 
dufky  purple  colour.  The  fpikes  are  fo  very  long  and 
{lender,  that  they  ufually  bend  a  little.  This  grafs  is 
found  in  the  moift  furrows  of  arable  land,  and  in  any 
places  where  the  water  is  fuffered  to  Hand. 

Common  wheat-grafs,  or  couch-grafs,  is  univerfally 
known,  by  its  long  white  creeping  roots.  It  grows  very 
tall,  efpecially  in  hedged.  The  fpike  refembles  that  of 
wheat,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  feeds  are  difpofed. 

Common  field  fcabious  is  all  over  rough  and  hairy. 
The  flalk  is  upright ;  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height, 
fpotted,  and  branching.  The  lower  leaves  are  oval,  and 
indented  about  the  edge.  Thofe  which  grow  on  the 
flalk  are  divided,  and  of  that  fort  which  botaniils  call 
pinnatifid.  The  flowers  are  blue,  of  the  compound  kind  ; 
confiding  of  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall  flowers,  each 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  having  one  feed  under  them. 

The  tade  of  the  plant  is  a  difagreeable  bitter. 

Small  bindweed,  called,  alfo,  with-wind  and  hedge- 
bells,  though  thefe  names  ihould  feem  rather  to  belong 
to  the  great  bindweed,  which  ramps  in  the  hedges  ;  where¬ 
as  this  overfpreads  the  arable  lands.  The  common  peo¬ 
ple,  in  their  wrath,  have  given  this  pernicious  weed  the 
fame  opprobrious  names  with  the  dodder,  viz.  hell-weed, 
and  devil’s  guts. 

The  dalks  of  this  plant  are  weak,  and  twine  about 
any  thing.  They  come  near,  from  left  to  right  ;  and, 
when  they  find  no  fupporr,  they  trail  along  the  ground. 
The  leaves  come  out  fingle.  They  are  three  cornered, 
fhaped  l'omewhat  like  an  arrow  head,  fmooth,  and  placed 
on  long  foot-ilalks.  From  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  comes 
out  one  flower  on  a  very  long  fcot-ilalk.  It  is  bell- 
fhaped,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  purple,  red,  white,  or  va¬ 
riegated  ;  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  fmall,  roundiih  feed  veil'd, 
containing  four  large,  angular  feeds.  The  whole  plant 
is  full. of  a  milky  juice. 

BL.dder-campion,  white-corn  campion,  fpattling  poppy, 
white  bottle,  white  ben,  or  frothy  poppy.  The  ilalks 
grow  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  high,  round,  fmooth, 
jointed,  branched  towards  the  top  ;  and  at  every  joint  is 
a  pair  of  leaves,  perfectly  fmcoth.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  confiil  of  five  bifid  petals.  The  empalement,  or  out¬ 
ward  covering,  is  pufied  out  into  a  roundiih  form  3  and  is 
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fmooth,  often  varied  with  red,  green,  and  white,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  veined  all  over,  like  a  fine  net. 

White  campion,  admitted  into  gardens,  when  it  has  a 
double  flower,  under  the  name  of  white  batchelor’s-but- 
tons.  It  has  a  long  and  large  root,  of  a  iharp  bitteriib 
taile,  fending  forth  feveral  ilalks  about  two  feet  high  3 
round,  hairy,  jointed,  branching,  of  a  red  colour  near  the 
ground  ;  a  pair  of  leaves  comes  out  at  every  joint,  hairy, 
and  iliarp-pointed.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  la  ft : 
but  the  empalement,  which  is  not  pufied  out  like  that,  is 
oblong,  with  purplifh  ilreaks  down  along  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  flowers  of  this  are  imperfe£l :  the  male  or 
barren,  and  the  female  or  fruitful,  growing  on  diilin£l 
plants. 

Small  bramble,  or  dewberry-bufh,  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  common  bramble  of  the  hedges,  by  the  place  of  its 
growth,  the  trailing  of  its  round  branches,  the  fmallnefs 
of  its  prickles,  which  are  fewer  in  number,  and  chiefly  on 
the  ilalks  ;  the  leaves  growing  only  three  together,  being 
green  underneath, and  the  fide  ones  divided  into  two  parts ; 
and  the  bluenefs  of  its  berries,  which  confiil  of  a  very  few 
large  divifions. 

Corn-mint.  We  are  told,  on  undoubted  authority,  that 
this  herb  will  hinder  milk  from  curdling  ;  and  that,  when 
hungry  cows  have  been  put  after  harveil  into  a  field  where 
this  plant  abounded,  it  has  been  fcarcely  poffible  to  turn 
their  milk  for  cheefe. 

Corn  reil-harrow,  refl-plougb,  cammock,  pretty  whin, 
or  ground  furze.  The  hard,  flubborn,  creeping  roots 
fend  forth  many  woody,  round,  (lender,  hairy  branches, 
red  towards  the  bottom.  The  leaves  grow  three  toge¬ 
ther.  The  flowers  of  the  pea  kind,  of  a  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fwelling,  villous  pod,  con¬ 
taining  a  few  roundiih  feeds. 

Tree  fowthiille.  The  root  is  very  creeping,  full  of 
milk,  and  with  difficulty  eradicated.  The  flalk  is  about 
two  feet  high,  fmooth  at  the  bottom,  but  hairy  where  it 
begins  to  branch  out.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  dan¬ 
delion,  deeply  cut,  ending  in  iharp  points,  and  having  the 
edges  fet  round  with  tender  prickles.  The  flowers  grow 
feveral  together  ;  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  fow-thiille, 
but  are  much  larger,  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  furrounded 
by  a  very  rough,  hairy,  dark-coloured  empalement.  They 
have  the  fmell  of  bitter  almonds,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
downy  feeds. 

Great  knapweed,  matfellon,  or  buhveed.  This  plant 
is  about  two  feet  high.  The  ilalks  are  round,  ftreaked,  and 
hoary.  The  bottom  leaves  are  oblong  and  undivided  ;  but 
thofe,  which  grow  on  the  flalk,  are  cut  and  divided.  The 
flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  blue-bottle  in  fhape,  but  are 
of  a  red  colour.  The  feed  is  fmall,  oblong,  reddifh,  and 
hairy  in  the  upper  part. 

Corn  horfe-tail  grows  in  moift  places.  In  April,  naked 
ilalks  come  up,  which  bear  the  flower  and  feed.  Thefe 
are  but  of  ihort  duration.  In  May,  other  ilalks  arife, 
hollow,  jointed,  about  a  foot  high,  and  fending  forth  all 
round,  hollow  jointed  leaves,  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
fubdividing  into  others  at  the  joints. 

Perennial  weeds  in  pajlures. 

Devil’s  bit  is  a  kind  of  fcabious.  It  differs  from  the 
common  field  fcabious,  in  having  undivided  leaves,  fet 
thicker  on  the  flalk  3  in  the  flowers  not  fpreading  out  into 
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a  flat  furface,  but  growing  in  a  round  form  ;  and  the  fmall 
flowers,  which  compofe  the  whole,  being  all  of  a  nze  and 
regular  :  and,  laftly,  in  the  root  looking,  as  if  it  were  bit 

off  at  the  end.  .  . 

Great  plantain,  or  waybread,  is  eafily  known  by  its 
broad  leaves,  fpreading  on  the  ground,  and  marked  on  the 
under  furface  with  feven  ftrong  nerves.  From  the  centre 
of  thefe  arife  feveral  naked,  round,  hairy  ftalks,  luf- 
taining  a  long,  cylindrical  fpike  of  imall  flowers,  fet  thick 
together. 

Ilib-wort  plantain  has  much  longer  leaves,  marked  only 
with  five  nerves.  The  ftalks  are  higher,  and  not  round, 
but  cornered,  and  the  f pikes  of  flowers  are  fhoiter. 

Yellow  ladies  bedftraw,  cheefe  renning,  maid’s  hair, 
petty  mugwet.  Its  {lender  ftalks  rife  to  about  a  foot.^  the 
leaves  come  out  in  whorls,  eight  or  nine  together.  They 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  of  a  deep  green.  Towards 
the  top  of  the  ftalk,  two  little  branches  ufually  come  out, 
Curtaining  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall  yellow  flowers, 
confiding  of  one  petal,  dividetkinto  four  parts,  and  iuc- 
ceedcd  by  two  fmooth  roundifh  feeds. 

Round-leaved  bell-flower.  The  bottom  leaves  are  round¬ 
ifh  :  thofe  upon  the  ftalk  long,  and  narrow.  The  flowers 
are  blue,  bell-fhaped,  with  the  edge  divided  into  five 

parts,  and  hang  down.  . 

Leffer  throatwort,  or  Canterbury  bells,  i  he  italic  is 
cornered  and  undivided,  about  a  foot  high,  and  hairy. 
The  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  clofe  to  it,  feve¬ 
ral  together.  They  are  ere£t,  of  a  beautiful  purple 
colour,  and  divided  to  the  middle  into  five  acute  feg- 
ments.  . 

Meadow  faiifrage,  En  glifh  faxifrage,  or  ftone-brea  iv.  1  le 

root  has  a  ftiarpifh,  aromatic  tafte.  The  ftalks  are  round, 
ftreaked,  and  reddifh  towards  the  bottom.  The  leaves 
are  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green,  and  divided  twice  into  long, 
narrow,  (harp  fegments.  The  foot-ftalks  membranaceous 
at  the  bafe.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  umbels,  and  are 
of  a  pale  yellow,  ihe  feeds  are  oval,  ftreaked,  and  ie. 

Burnet  faxifrage  is  of  two  lands.  The  large  is  found 
in  woods;  and  the  fmaller,  in  dry  paftures.  Of  this  lalt 
there  is  a  variety,  differing  only  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
cut  even  to  the  root.  The  ftalks  are  ftreaked,  and  branc  1- 
ed.  The  flowers  grow  in  umbels  clofe  together.  I  hey 
are  fmall,  white,  and  confift  of  five  entire  petals.  1  neie 
are  fucceeded  by  two  feeds  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  i  he 
root  has  a  very  hot  tafte. 

Crow  garlick,  or  wild  garlick.  The  leaves  are  round 
and  fmooth,  refembling  much  thofe  of  ruffes.  ^  rrom  me 
midft  of  thefe  rifes  a  ftalk,  a  foot  or  more  m  heighth,  naked, 
(lender,  round,  fmooth,  and  hard  ;  fuftaimng  many  purple 
feeds,  or  little  bulbs,  about  the  fize  of  grains  ot  "’heat 

colle&ed  into  a  round  head.  j 

White  faxifrage,  fengreen,  or  ftone-brea.c,  has  kiancy-  j 
fliapcd  leaves  fpread  upon  the  ground,  and  divided  anout 
the  edges,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  ground-ivy,  but  foftcr 
and  fmaller,  and  of  a  faint  yellowifh  green.  Among  thefe 
rifes  a  round,  hairy,  branching  ftalk,  about  fix  inches 
high,  bearing  fpacious  white  flowers,  confifhng  of  five 
entire  petals.  This  pretty  little  plant  grows  in  dry  paf¬ 
tures,  and  may  readily  be  known  by  its  roots,  which  are 

made  up  of  little  knobs.  .  n 

From  a  want  of  fufficient  diftinaion  in  names,  a  ftrange 

confufion  has  arifen  between  the  meadow  faxifrage,  Bur¬ 
net  faxifrage,  Burnet,  and  white  faxifrage.  It  is  hoped 
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thefe  deferiptions  will  contribute  fomething  towards  avoid¬ 
ing  this  confufion  lor  the  future. 

Agrimony  has  generally  a  Angle,  round,  rough  ftalk, 
with  leaves  placed  alternately  upon  it,  which  are  winged 
with  fmall  leaves,  placed  between  the  larger  pairs.  The 
yellow  flowers  grow  alternately  along  the  ftalk,  in  a  long 
row,  after  the  manner  of  a  fpike,  and  are  iucceeded  by 

rough  feeds.  .  , ,  .  .. 

Dropwort  is  known  by  its  winged  leaves,  the  divifions 

of  which  are  all  regular,  and  (Imply  indented  about  the 
edges  ;  by  its  white  flowers,  growing  in  a  bunch  like  an 
umble:  but,  principally,  by  its  roots,  which  con  nil  of  a 
bunch  of  knobs  hanging  upon  threads,  from  woence  n. 
has  the  names  of  filipendula,  and  dropwort.  Ihe  ilowers 

fmell  agreeably.  . 

Meadow-fweet,  or  queen  of  the  meadows.  I  he 
is  angular,  fmooth,  ftrong,  branching,  and  of  a  reddifh 
colour.  The  leaves  grow  alternately,  are  winged,  and 
confift  of  three  or  four  pair  of  lobes,  and  a  very  large  one 
at  the  end,  divided  into  three  parts,  like  a  lafbei  ry-leaf. 
They  are  indented  about  the  edges,  white  underneath, 
and  wrinkled,  like  the  leaf  of  the  elm.  The  ilowers  are 
1  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  dropwort.  The  whole  plant  has 
an  agreeable  fmell. 

Tormentil,  or  feptfoil.  The  root  is  large,  of  a  reddifh 
colour,  and  an  aftringent  tafte.  The  ftalks  are  weak,  and 
lie  on  the  ground  at  firft  ;  but  afterwards  rife  up.  _  The 
leaves  are  hairy?  crow  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  anu  are  divided 
So  feven  parts.  The  Ilowers  are  yellow,  and  conf.ft  of 
four  petals.  There  is  another  fpecies,  not  fo  common, 
differing  from  this  only  in  having  its  ftalks  lying  intirely 
on  the  ground,  and  the  leaves  growing  on  foot-ftalks. 

The  crowfoots  are  too  common  every  where  to  need  a 
defeription.  They  are  known  under  the  names  of  king- 
kob,  king-cup,  gold-cups,  gold-knobs,  butter-cups,  and 
butter-flowers.  The  bulbofe  crowfoot  is  diftinguifiicd 
not  only  by  its  round  root,  but  by  the  divifions  of  the 
flower-cups  being  bent  back,  the  ftalk  being  ereft,  and 
that  which  fuftains  the  flowers  being  furrowed.  The  up¬ 
right  crowfoot  has  the  divifions  of  the  empalement  fpread¬ 
ing  out,  as  in  the  creeping  fort ;  but  the  flower-folks 
arc  not  furrowed,  as  in  that  and  the  bulbofe  one.  The 
leaves  are  divided,  firft,  into  three  parts ;  and  each  of 
thofe  again  into  feveral.  The  upper  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  and  undivided.  ’  This  plant  grows  much  taller 
than  the  others.  The  flowers  of  all  three  are  alike,  and 
of  a  fine  ftiining  yellow. 

Pilcwort,  figwort,  or  leffer  celandine,  ihe  root  con- 
fifts  of  oblong  knobs.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped, 
cornered,  'and"  placed  on  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  re- 
fe ruble  in  general  thofe  of,  the  crowfoots,  hut  differ 
fomewhat  from  them  in  having  the  cup  divided  only  into 
three  parts,  the  petals  being  about  eight  m  number,  and 
narrower.  This  low  plant  runs  very  much  at  the  root, 
and  choaks  all  plants  which  aie  near  iu 

Bugle,  middle  confound,  ficklewort,  or  herb  carpenter. 
It  rifes  about  half  a  foot  high,  with  a  fquare  ftalk.  The 
leaves  come  out  by  pairs,  ot  a  purplifh  colour,  and  in¬ 
dented  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  fpike, 
are  blue,  and  have  a  very  fmall  upper  lip. 

Self-heal,  hook-lieal,  ficklewort,  carpenters  herb,  or 
prunell.  This  differs  from  bugle,  in  the  leaves  being  lon¬ 
ger  and  narrower  :  and  in  the  flowers  growing  in  a  thicker 
fpike  ;  their  upper  lip  being  larger,  and  their  filaments 

being  forked. 

°  (  j  2  Common 
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Common  yellow  toad-flax,  or  flax-weed.  It  creeps  very 
much  with  its  hard  woody  roots  ;  which  fend  up  feveral 
fmooth  ftalks,  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  covered 
with  long,  narrow  leaves,  placed  without  order.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clofe  fpikes,  on  ffiort  foot-ftalks,  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks.  They  are  of  a  light  yellow,  lhaped  like 
a  calf’s  mouth  ;  and  end  in  a  fpur  behind. 

Ladies  fmock,  cuckow-flower  ;  in  Norfolk,  Canterbury- 
bells.  The  ftalk  is  upright,  round,  and  fmooth.  The 
leaves  are  winged,  with  the  lobes  of  the  lower  ones  round- 
ifh  ;  and  of  thofe  upon  the  ftalk  oblong.  The  flowers  are 
large,  handfome,  and  white,  or  purpliffi  ;  confiding  of 
lour  obtufe  veined  petals.  The  feeds  are  contained  in  erett, 
compreffed  pods,  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ; 
divided  into  two  cells  :  which,  when  ripe,  burft  with  a 
touch,  and  throw  out  their  feeds  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

Crow  foot  crane’s-bill,  or  blue  crane’s-bill.  The  leaves 
are  divided,  al  mo  ft  to  the  middle,  ufually  into  feven  parts. 
The  ftalk  commonly  divides  into  two  branches,  and  each 
of  thefe  into  two  more.  From  the  corner  of  each  divifion, 
comes  a  flower  ftalk  ;  fupporting  two  large  blue  flowers  ; 
confifting  of  five  roundiffi,  intire  petals,  fucceeded  by  a 
long  fecd-veffel,  refembling  a  crane’s  bill.  This  bill  like 
feed  veffel  is  thick  and  rough  ;  but  not  fo  long,  as  in  fome 
of  the  other  forts. 

Reft  harrow,  or  cammock,  of  the  paftitres,  differs  very 
little  from  the  corn  reft-harrow  deferibed  before.  The 
branches  of  this  are  armed  with  long  ftiff  prickles.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  higher  purple,  and  come  out  Angle  :  where¬ 
as,  in  the  other,  they  come  out  two  together. 

Dandelion,  or  pifs  a-bed,  is  well  known  in  all  paftures, 
by  its  milkinefs,  and  its  naked  hollow  ftalks,  fupporting 
one  large,  yellow,  compound  flower  ;  which  is  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  a  round  ball  of  downy  feeds. 

Rough  dandelion,  or  dandelion  hawkweed.  The  whole 
plant  is  rough,  with  forked  hairs.  The  flower-cup  does 
not  bend  back,  as  in  the  common  dandelion  :  and  this  is 
a  taller  plant. 

Yellow  devil’s-bit,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  end  of  the 
root  feems  as  if  it  were  bit  off,  is  alfa  known  by  the  name 
of  fmall  hare’s  hawkweed.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  long, 
narrow,  and  cut  into  long,  fharp-pointed  fegments.  The 
ftalks  are  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  high,  and  branch¬ 
ing.  On  the  tops  of  thefe,  grow  many  flowers,  finaller 
and  paler  than  in  the  dandelion  ;  fupported  on  fcaly 
ilower-ftalks.. 

Long-rooted  hawkweed.  This  has  a  very  long  tap  root. 
The  ftalks  are  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  or  more  ;  cornered, 
naked,  and  divided.  The  bottom  leaves  fpread  in  a  circle 
on  the  ground,  and  are  jagged  and  rough.  The  flower- 
ftalks  are  fcaly.  The  flowers,  and  down  of  the  feed,  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  dandelion. 

Dwarf,  or  fmall  purple  carline  thiftle.  This  lowly 
plant  fpreads  its  prickly  leaves  a  foot  round,  and  fuffers 
nothing  to  grow  beneath  them.  Its  purple  flower  comes 
out  in  the  midft  of  thefe,  without  any  ftalk,  clofe  to  the 
ground. 

Colt’s-foot,  fole-foot,  horfe-hoof,  or  bull-foot.  In  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  fcaly  ftalks  ariie,  bearing  one  yellow  compound 
flower;  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  hairy  white  down.  The 
leaves  come  out  later.  They  arefhaped  fomewhat  like  a 
horfe’s  hoof ;  and  are  downy  underneath. 

Butter-bur,  or  peftilent-wart,  refembles  colts-foot  in 
many  refpefts  :  but  the  flowers  are  purple,  and  grow  in  a 
dr/rfe.  The  leaves  come  out  after  the  flowers  decay ;  and 
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are  like  thofe  of  the  colt’s  foot  in  fhape  ;  but  are  three  or 
four  times  as  big. 

Ragwort,  ragweed,  ftnggerwort,  ftanerwort,  St.  James’s 
wort,  feggrum,  or  feagrim.  The  ftalk  is  ufually  Angle, 
round,  ftreaked,  folid,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour,  in  fome 
parts.  The  leaves  are  very  much  jagged,  fmooth,  and  of 
a  dark  green.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  radiated,  and  grow 
many  together.  When  we  affirmed,  that  this  plant  comes 
up  eafily  by  hand,  when  young,  or  the  ground  is  moift  ; 
we  fpoke  from  experience.  The  fact,  in  few  words,  was 
this.  Some  doles  were  notorioufly  over-run  with  this 
weed.  The  owner,  juft  before  the  time  of  flowering, 
and  after  fome  rain,  turned  in  a  man  and  woman  upon 
them ;  ordering  the  woman  to  pull  up  all  ffie  could  by 
hand  ;  and  the  man  to  root  out  the  reft,  with  his  dock¬ 
ing-iron.  The  rag-wort  was  not,  indeed,  left  in  a  lane, 
for  the  downy  feeds'  to  ripen ;  and  to  be  carried  on  again 
to  the  clofes,  by  the  wind :  but  the  plant  was  thrown  in 
heaps,  and  burnt,  and  the  allies  were  fpread  upon  the  grafs. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  all  deftroyed  at  this  firft  attempt ;  but 
the  few  plants,  which  came  up,  the  following  year,  were 
foon  pulled  up  by  the  woman;  and  fcarce  a  plant  has  now 
appeared  in  thefe  clofes,  for  feveral  years  paft. 

Fleabane,  middle  fleabane,  or  fleawort.  The  ftalk  is 
round,  bending,  folid,  and  hoary.  The  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  (harp-pointed,  wrinkled,  downy,  and  embrace  the 
ftalk,  on  which  they  grow,  very  thick,  without  regularity. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  radiated,  and  inclofed  in  a  flower- 
cup,  made  up  of  narrow  feales  like  briftles.  Mr.  Ray 
tells  us,  that,  if  the  leaves  or  tops  of  fleabane  be  fqueezed, 
they  fmell  like  foap.  Gerard  fays,  the  herb-women  call 
it  herb  Chriftopher. 

Greater  dafie,  ox-eye,  or  maudlin-wort.  The  ftalk  is 
five  cornered,  folid,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  jag¬ 
ged  ;  and  embrace  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
radiated.  The  ray  is  white  ;  and  the  difk  yellow:  the 
feeds  have  no  down. 

Common  yarrow,  milfoil,  or  nofebleed.  The  ftalks  are 
flender,  round,  ftreaked,  ftiff,  and  hairy.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  towards  the  top  into  feveral  branches  ;  and  thefe 
again  into  fiower-ftalks  ;  fupporting  fmall  white  or  pur- 
pliffi  flowers  ;  growing  thick  together  in  a  kind  of  umbel- 
The  leaves  are  cut  very  fine  ;  and  divide  twice. 

Common,  or  black  knapweed,  matfellon,  black  matr 
fellon,  or  bulweed.  The  root  is  hard,  thick  and  woody  ; 
and  has  a  difagreeable  aftringency.  The  ftalks  are  round, 
rough,  ftreaked,  ftrong,  and  very  tough.  The  leaves  are 
irregularly  placed,  oblong,  and  of  a  dark  green.  From 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  arife  ftalks,  fupporting  one,  two, 
or  three  heads  of  flowers  ;  which  are  purple,  and  inclofed 
in  a  fcaly  cup.  The  feales  are  black,  and  furrounded  with 
fine  hairs,  like  the  eye-lafhes. 

The  orchifes  may  be  known  by  their  roots  ;  which  are 
either  a  double  bulb,  refembling  a  pair  of  tefticles  ;  or  a 
bunch  of  long  fleffiy  roots,  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand. 
The  flowers,  by  growing  in  a  fpike,  make  a  handfome  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  colour  is  red  in  moft  forts. 

Adder’s  tongue  is  hid  among  the  grafs  in  low  mear 
dows.  From  a  very  low  ftalk,  arifes  a  Angle,  thick, 
fmooth,  oblong  leaf ;  from  the  bofom  of  which,  iffues  a 
kind  of  tongue,  ending  in  a  point,  and  indented  on  each 
fide  like  a  file. 

WEEVIL,  an  infe£l  of  the  beetle  kind,  refembling  a 
fmall  May  bug,  with  a  long  (harp  pointed  head,  to  the 
hinder  part  of  which  are  fixed  two  antennae.  It  is  black, 

and. 
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and  therefore  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  any  corn  :  but  its  pi  m- 
cipal  and  favourite  food  is  wheat,  of  which,  either  oh 
new,  it  devours  great  quantities  ;  without,  however,  cot  i* 
municating  any  bad  fmell  to  it,  as  the  moth  does.  Some 
call  it  the  corn-loufe,  becaufe  it  bites  animals  more  ftrong- 
ly  than  fleas  do.  This  has  made  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
carnivorous  infeCt  ;  and  many  have  pretended  that  it  de¬ 
vours  both  the  worm  and  the  chryfatis  of  the  falfe  moth  : 
an  opinion  which  M.  Duhamel  does  not  think  improba¬ 
ble,  becaufe,  in  effect,  very  few  of  thofe  moths  aie  ever 
found  in  corn  where  there  are  many  weevils. 

Upon  thrufting  one’s  hand  into  a  heap  of  corn,  one  may 
eafily  perceive,  by  its  heat,  whether  it  contains  many  01 
thefe  infeCts,  which  generally  lie  pretty  much  collected  , 
and  the  particular  places  where  they  are  rnoft  numerous, 
feel  much  warmer  than  the  reft,  this  oblervation  foon 
led  M.  Duhamel  to  think,  that  a  confiderable  heat  is  pro¬ 
bably  neceffary  for  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  ;  and  that,  in 
this  cafe,  even  if  they  fliould  live,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
breed,  in  his  ventilating  granaries. 

To  afeertain  this  fait,  he  put  fome  weevils  into  wheat 
(not  ftove-dried)  in  one  of  thofe  granaries,  in  May  1751. 

It  was  well  ventilated  from  time  to  time,  and  opened  in 
Auguft  1 752,  when  none  of  them  were  found.  He  did  the 
fame  with  wheat  which  had  been  ftove-dried  ;  and  when 
the  granary  was  emptied,  a  year  and  half  or  two  yeais  af¬ 
ter,  not  a  weevil  could  be  feen. 

He  again  put  fome  weevils  into  a  ventilating  granary 
in  which  wheat  of  the  year  1754  was  laid  up,  without 
having  been  ftove-dried.  This  corn  was  taken  out  in  May 
1756,  and  fifted  over  a  fine  fereen  ;  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  obferve  whether  the  weevils  had  increased. 
Their  number  feemed  to  him  nearly  the  fame  as  that  he 
had  put  in  :  and  a  farther  reafon  which  induced  him  to 
think  they  had  not  multiplied,  was,  that  this  grain,  mizead 
of  being  heated,  as  corn  is  well  known  to  be  whenever 
weevils  breed  in  it,  was  fo  cool,  that  a  country  tellow 
employed  for  this  work  could  hardly  remain  bare-footed 

among  it.  r'  r  . 

In  1755,  Dorn  Edward  Provenchere,  procurator  oi  the 

Carthufians  of  Liget,  near  Loches,  in  the  Province  of 
Touraine,  intending  to  make  fome  experiments  on  the  pre- 
fervation  of  corn,  chofe  for  that  purpofe  a  large  calk,  at  one 
end  of  which  a  little  above  the  common  bottom,  he  put  a 
floor  of  lattice  work,  and  over  that  a  canvas.  This  calk 
was  filled  with  wheat  of  the  harveft  of  1754,  of  which  it 
contained  1080  pounds.  He  then  fixed  to  it  a  pair  ° 
middle  flzed  bellows,  fo  fituated  that  they  •ghtealily  be 
worked  ;  a^d  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  corn,  he  put  as 
many  weevils  as  weighed  fix  drachms  ;  which  is  pretty 

confiderable  for  that  quantity  ol  grain. 

The  bellows  were  blown  an  hour  every  week.  _  In  the 
beginning  of  September  1756,  when  that  operation  had 
been  negle&ed  for  fome  time,  the  corn  began  to  heat: 
but  it  was  focn  cooled  again  by  ufmg  the  bellows.  1  he 
I  cth  of  October,  on  taking  the  corn  out  of  this  calk,  in 
which  it  had  kept  perfectly  well,  not  above  twenty  wee¬ 
vils  were  found  in  it.  Dom  Edward  fays  he  faw  that  m- 
feft  come  out  of  the  vent-holes  every  time  the  bellows 
were  blown.  He  perceived  in  many  places  feveral  grams 
of  com  linked  together  by  threads,  certainly  formed  by 
moths  that  were  in  his  wheat  (which  had  not  been  ftoie- 
dried),  and,  not  dying  immediately*,  had  had  ume  to  1pm 
their  web. 


Dom  Edward  filed  another  calk  with  nine  hundred 
pounds  of  barley,  not  ftove-dried,  and  put  into  it  fix 
drachms  of  weevils.  Though  care  was  taken  to  ventnatc 
this  calk  as  much  as  the  former  which  was  filled  with 
wheat,  that  is  to  fay,  during  an  hour  every  week,  yet  this 
corn  heated  prodigioufly :  the  bellows  could  not  cool  it, 
and  the  wCevils  multiplied  in  it  exceedingly. 

“This,  fays  M.  Duhamel,  is  the  very  thing  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  in  my  larger  experiment  on  the  fame  kind  of 
grain.  Barley  probably  contains  a  great  deal  of  moifture  ; 
and  the  quellion  is  whether  ftove-drying  can  be  able  to 
preferve  it.  The  increafe  of  the  weevils  here  feems  to  prove 
that  this  infeCt  cannot  multiply  in  corn  which  retains  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  coolnefs.” 

Though  the  above  experiments  feem  to  prove  pretty 
clearly,  °at  leaft  that  the  weevil  cannot  breed  in  corn 


which  is  kept  properly  cool,  and  that  if  any  fure  wav 
to  deftroy  this  infeCt  be  ever  difeovered,  it  will  be  molt 
likely  to  fucceed  by  means  of  the  ventilating  granary  ;  yet 
M.  Duhamel,  with  his  conftant  candour  and  unvaried  zeal 
for  the  weffare  of  mankind,  exhorts  the  naturalift,  the 
philofopher,  the  lover  of  the  public  good,  not  to  rely  too 
much  on  any  thing  that  he  has  laid  in  this  refpecx  ;  to  loo 
upon  the  trials  which  he  has  related,  as  fteps  only  which 
may  help  to  lead  to  that  defired  end ;  and  to  continue  their 
endeavours  to  render  to  the  world  the  important  fervice  ol 
(hewing  how  this  creature  may  be  effectually  exterminat¬ 
ed,  by  any  fafe  and  practicable  method. 

“  I  have  tried,  continues  he,  in  his  lateft  writings  upon 
agriculture,  many  of  the  receipts  moft  vaunted  in  bocks 
of  hufbandry,  as  remedies  againft  the  weevil,  and  have  not 
found  the  leaft  benefit  from  any  one  of  them.  All  that 
they  have  taught  me,  is  that  this  animal  will  endure  a  great 
deal  before  it  can  be  killed.  It  will  live  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  eating  :  cold  will  benumb  it  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  to 
be  dead  ;  but  I  have  put  fome  of  them,  in  that  ftate,  into 
a  warm  place,  and  after  keeping  them  there  for  fome  time, 
have  found  that  they  were  perfeClly  alive:  the  great  cool- 
defsof  my  granaries  has  feemed  to  prevent  their  increafe  ; 
but  it  has  not  killed  them.  They  bear  eafily  a  heat  of  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer  (from 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  Farenheit’s).  I  kept  corn  in  which  there  we're  many 
weevils,  during  half  an  hour,  in  a  place  heated  to  upwards 
of  eighty  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer  (two  hundred 
and  ten  of  Farenheit’s) :  fome  of  them  perilhed  ;  but  others 
remained  alive.  They,  therefore,  who  would  deftroy 
them  by  fuch  a  degree  of  heat,  muft  let  their  corn  be  ex- 
pofed  to  it  during  feven  or  eight  hours  at  leaft.  . 

“I  grant  that  the  fmokeof  fulphurwill  kill  any  infe ft  ; 
but  that  method  is  not  practicable  in  granaries  :  for  this 
vapour,  which  is  very  light,  afeends  to  the  top  of  the  gra¬ 
nary,  and  fcarcely  aCts  at  all  upon  the  corn  on  the  floor. 
It  is  true,  that  the  corn  may  be  io  diipofed  as  to  let  this 
fmoke  pafs  through  it,  and  all  the  infcCts  in  it  will 
then  be  deftroyed.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  this  fmoke 
will  give  the  corn  a  very  difagreeable  and  laiting  imell, 
which  depreciates  it  entirely.  Confequently  this  method 

will  not  do.  .  ,  . 

“  It  is  confidently  faid,  that  the  weevils  may  be  driven 

awav  by  turning  the  corn  with  fhovels  rubbed  wfith  effencc 
of  turpentine.  To  try  whether  this  cffence  really  dif- 
pi cafes  them,  I  ordered  two  large  cafes  to  be  made :  the 

infide  of  one  of  them  was  rubbed  with  effence  of  turpen¬ 
tine 
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tine  ;  both  of  them  were  filled  with  corn  in  which  there 
were  many  weevils ;  and  the  infects  remained  as  quiet  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other.  It  is  true,  that  when  corn  in  felt¬ 
ed  with  weevils  is  turned  with  a  (hovel,  feveral  of  thofe  in¬ 
fers  quit  the  heap,  and  haften  towards  the  walls  of  the 
granary.  This  may  have  been  imputed  to  the  rubbing  of 
the  fliovel  with  oil  of  fpikenard  or  eflence  of  turpentine  : 
but  the  fame  thing  happens  when  the  fliovel  has  not  been 
rubbed  with  any  drug  whatever  ;  and  the  fugitive  weevils 
foon  return  to  the  heap  of  corn. 

“  When  corn  is  fifted  in  a  fieve  (and  the  fame  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  fcrecn)  fine  enough  to  retain  the  grain ;  the  weevils, 
then  agitated,  (brink  up  their  legs,  and  are,  in  that  pof- 
ture,  generally  fo  much  fmaller  than  the  good  corn,  that 
very  many  of  them  drop  through  the  fieve.  The  greatefl 
part  of  them  may  therefore  be  dedroyed  by  this  method, 
which  is  a  very  good  one :  but,  unfortunately,  there  will 
(till  remain  enough  of  them  among  the  corn,  to  do  confi- 
derable  damage.  This  fieve  or  fcreen  fhould  be  of  wire  ; 
and  under  it  fhould  be  placed  an  earthen  or  copper  veffel, 
pretty  deep,  to  receive  the  infe£ts,  and  fmooth  on  its  in- 
fide,  to  prevent  their  getting  out  eafily. 

“  Of  all  the  methods  I  have  tried,  that  which  has  feem- 
ed  to  me  to  be  the  bed,  is  to  dry  the  corn  in  a  dove,  or 
oven,  heated  to  eighty  or  ninety  degrees  of  M.  de  Reau¬ 
mur’s  thermometer  (from  two  hundred  and  ten  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  Farenheit’s)  and  to  let  it  remain 
there  twelve  hours.  I  exhort  all  thofe  who  widi  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  public,  to  dudy  the  means  of  dedroying  the 
weevil,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  to  make  particular 
experiments  :  but  I  befeech  them  not  to  publiih  their  dif- 
coveries  till  they  have  made  repeated  trials  of  them,  and 
that  in  diderent  granaries  :  for  I  have  fometimes  feen  thefe 
infe£ts  forfake  a  granary,  when  no  caufe  could  podibly  be 
affigned  for  their  fo  doing.” 

WELD,  or  Dyer’s  Weed,  the  name  of  a  plant  much 
ufed  by  the  dyers  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  woollens,  filks, 
cotton,  and  thread. 

Its  root,  which  is  compofed  of  a  few  ligneous  fibres, 
does  not  pierce  deep  ;  from  this  root  it  puts  forth  leaves 
about  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lively 
green,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  lpread  circularly  near  the 
ground,  with  fomc  gentle  wavings  at  their  edges,  but  ob- 
tufe  at  their  points.  Its  dem,  which  rifes  from  amidd 
thefe  leaves  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  or  even  more  if  the 
foil  and  culture  be  very  good,  often  branches  out,  and  is 
garnifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  below,  though  fmaller  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  the  flowers,  which  grow  in 
long  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  or  dem.  Thefe 
flowers,  which  appear  at  the  latter  end  ol  June,  are  each 
of  them  compofed  of  three  final!  irregular  petals  of  a  green- 
ifh  yellow,  to  which  fucceeds  a  globular  berry  of  the  fame 
colour,  terminated  by  three  points,  and  in  which  are  in- 
clofed  (mail  brown  fpherical  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  ripen  in 
September.  The  plant  becomes  entirely  yellow  when  it  is 
dry,  and  the  whole  of  it,  but  efpecially  the  berry,  is 
ufed  in  dying.  The  flendered  weld,  and  particularly 
if  it  inclines  to  a  ruffet  colour,  is  accounted  the  bed  : 
that  which  is  larger,  and  of  a  dull  green,  is  much  lefs 
edeemed. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  along  the  fides  of  high- ways, 
upon  dry  banks,  and  on  old  walls,  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries  where  the  win¬ 
ters  are  not  very  fevere  :  but  the  cultivated  fort  is  far  pre¬ 


ferable  to  the  wild,  both  for  the  quantity  and  the  goodilefs 
of  the  colour  which  it  yields.  It  will  thrive  tolerably  on 
almod  any  foil,  provided  it  be  dry  and  warm  :  but  the 
richer  the  land  is  upon  which  it  is  fown,  the  greater  will 
be  the  produce  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which 
it  is  cultivated,  the  more  vigorous  and  fit  for  dying  will 
it  he. 

The  ground  for  this,  as  for  every  other  plant,  fhould 
be  in  fine  tilth  at  the  time  of  fowing  it ;  though  here,  un- 
lefs  it  be  very  poor  indeed,  it  will  not  require  dung.  The 
feed  fhould  be  that  of  the  preceding  year  ;  for  if  it  be 
older,  great  part  of  it  will  not  grow.  Both  Mr.  Wor- 
lidge  and  M.  Du  Hamel  are  of  opinion  that  weld  feed 
fhould,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs,  for  it  is  but  little  big¬ 
ger  than  that  of  purflane,  be  mixed  with  afhes,  buck¬ 
wheat,  oats,  or  fotne  other  fimilar  ingredient,  in  order  the 
better  to  avoid  fowing  it  too  thick;  for  the  plants  of  weld 
thrive  bed  when  they  are  about  fix  inches  afunder.  For 
this  reafon,  as  was  before  obferved  in  regard  to  all  plants 
which  require  being  hoed,  it  is  bed  tofow  weld  in  rows. 
Some  fow  it  on  barley,  or  oats  after  they  have  been  fown 
and  harrowed,  this  requiring  only  a  bufli  to  be  drawn  over 
it ;  for  it  diould  not  be  covered  deep.  A  gallon  of  weld- 
feed  thus  ufed  in  the  broad-cad  way  will  be  fudicient  to 
low  an  acre  of  land.  It  will  not  grow  much  during  the 
fird  dimmer,'  when  it  is  thus  fown ;  but  it  will  thrive  a 
pace  after  the  corn  is  taken  off. 

The  beginning  or  middle  of  Augud  is  a  proper  feafon 
for  fowing  weld  in  this  country.  The  only  care  that  it 
requires  vvhild  growing,  is  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds  which 
might  choak  it,  or  at  lead  weaken  its  growth. 

The  French,  in  general,  fow  their  weld  in  March,  and 
pull  it  up  in  July  or  Augud  of  the  enfuing  year,  when  part 
of  its  feeds  are  ripe,  and  the  plant  is  dill  of  a  greenidi  yel¬ 
low:  they  then  dry  it  and  threfh  it  upon  cloths,  to  get  the 
riped  of  the  feed,  .and  after  this  they  tie  the  dalks  up  in 
bundles,  and  fell  jthem  to  the  dyers.  But  Mr.  Miller 
rightly  judges,  that  the  bed  time  to  pull  the  weld  for 
ufe  is  when  it  begins  to  flower,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the 
latter  end  of  June,  becaufe,  like  all  other  vegetables,  it  is 
then  in  its  greated  vigour,  and  confequently  bed  fitted  to 
yield  the  greated  quantity  of  dye.  For  a  produce  of  new 
feeds,  it  is  much  better  to  fow  a  (mail  piece  of  land  on  pur- 
pole,  or  to  fet  apart  for  this  end  a  fuitale  portion  of  the 
field  of  which  the  plants  are  intended  for  ufe,  rather  than  let 
the  whole  dand  too  long,  that  is  to  fay,  till  part  of  the 
feeds  aft  ;  becaufe,  by  letting  the  plants  dand  till  then, 
their  quality  is  injured  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  feeds 
that  are  got  from  them  (the  berries  being,  ai  was  obferved 
before,  the  part  which  yields  the  dned  dye) ;  and  befides, 
the  feeds  thus  obtained  will  of  courfe  be  a  mixture  of  ripe 
and  half-ripe  ones,  on  the  growing  of  which  there  cannot 
be  a  due  reliance.  The  common  way  of  drying  thefe  plants 
is  to  fet  them  upright  in  (mail  handfuls  in  the  field,  and 
when  they  are  dry,  to  tie  them  up  in  bundles.  They  mud 
alfo  he  houfed  dry  ;  ar.d  care  mud  be  taken  to  dack  them 
fo  loofely  that  there  may  he  room  for  the  air  to  pafs  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  prevent  their  fermenting. 

The  plants  which  are  intended  for  feed  fhould  be  pulled 
as  foon  as  their  feeds  are  ripe,  and  then  be  dried  and  bea¬ 
ten  out  for  ufe  :  for  if  this  is  deferred,  or  if  they  are  let 
dand  too  long,  the  feeds  will  fcatter. 

The  method  of  cultivating  this  plant  at  Oiffel,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  where  great  quantities  of  it  are  raffed  for  expor¬ 
tation 
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tation  to  Holland,  Independent  of  the  confumption  in 
France,  is  thus  related  by  M.  Dambourney,  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Rouen. 

«  In  the  month  of  July,  juft  after  the  kidney  beans 
then  in  bloom  have  been  hoed  for  the  fecond  time,  and 
earthed  up,  efpecially  if  there  be  an  appearance  of  ap¬ 
proaching  rain,  weld  feed  is  fown  among  them,  very  thin, 
as  equally  as  poftible.  Careful  hufbandmen  bury  this  feed 
by  dragging  over  it  a  fmalWbufti  of  thorns.  Whilft  the 
weld  rifes,  the  beans  ripen  and  are  gathered  ;  after  which 
the  ground  remains,  of  eourfe,  planted  with  weld  only. 
This  is  hoed  about  Michaelmas,  then  left  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  enfuing  month  of 
March,  when  the  danger  of  frofts  is  judged  to  be  oyer,  it 
is  hoed  again,  to  extirpate  fuch  weeds  as  may  have  come 
up  in  the  mean  time.  Towards  the  end  of  June  in  this 
fecond  year,  when  the  weld  has  done  blofl'oming,  when  its 
berries  form,  and  when  the  plant  begins  to  turn  yellow, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  firlt  fair  day  after  a  rainy  one, 
to  pull  it  up.  Two  men  will  then  pull  up  as  much  of  it 
in  one  day,  as  four  men  can  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
hard.  It  is  carried  oft  in  large  bundles:  but  thefeare  un¬ 
tied  before  the  weld  is  laid  up  for  keeping,  and  the  plants 
are  fpread  out  and  fet  upright  againft  walls  or  hedges 
well  expofed  to  the  fun,  the  heat  of  which  completes  their 
drying  in  two  days.  They  are  then  laid  upon  a  cloth,  to 
prevent  the  lofs  of  the  feed,  which  drops  very  eafily  out  of 
the  now  open  capfules  ;  and  finally,  after  being  tied  up 
again  in  bundles  weighing  about  thirty  pounds  apiece, 
they  are  piled  up  loofely  in  a  barn  or  other  well  covered 
place,  where  they  complete  their  ripening,  and'generally 
(h-rink  to  lefs  than  half  of  their  former  weight. 

“  Weld  raifed  on  rich  ground  is  apt  to  be  greafy 
and  too  full  of  (talks :  that  which  grows  in  Candy  places 
is  of  a  better  quality,  and  has  only  one  mam  ftem  : 
but,  in  return,  the  produce  here  is  much  lefs  than  in 
the  former  cafe. 

“  As  foon  as  the  weld  has  been  pulled,  (heep  are 
turned  in  upon  the  land,  to  eat  up  the  grafs  it  may 
have  produced:  it  is  then  plowed  once  -,  and  after  ano¬ 
ther  plowing  at  the  end  of  O&ober,  it  is  fowed  with 
wheat,  or  great  rye,  without  ufing  any  other  compoft  or 
dung.  If  the  land  is  light  and  deftined  for  fpnng-corn, 
turnips  may  be  fown  upon  the  firft  plowing  after  the 
weld  ;  for  they  will  have  time  to  grow  big  enough  to  be 
pulled  before  the  plowing  for  oats  or  fmall  rye,  which 
laft  crops  it  will  be  proper  to  help  with  a  little  (havings 

or  rafpings  of  horn.  ^ 

<«  If  b  be  intended  to  raife  weld  after  peas,  the  ground 
fhould  be  plowed,  and  the  feed  fown  very  thin:  to  do 
which  the  more  effectually,  this  feed,  like  that  of  turnips, 
fhould  be  taken  up  only  in  pinches  between  the  middle 
finger  and  the  thumb,  and  the  fore-finger  fhould  remain 
extended,  the  better  to  help  its  fpreadmg  when  lt  is 
dropped.  This  feed  (hould  be  fown  in  rows  fulhciently 
diftant  for  the  plants  to  have  full  room  to  grow ;  and 
the  beft  way  is  to  leave  an  alley  after  every  third  row. 
When  fown,  it  is  harrowed  in,  and  the  only  farther 
care  that  the  weld  requires  is  to  keep  the  plants  free 
from  weeds,  by  hoeing  the  ground  at  Michaelmas  and 

in  March,  as  before  direfted.  .  . 

“  The  weld  which  is  fown  after  peas  does  not  injure  the 
land  it  grows  on  ;  and  therefore  in  this  cafe,  as  after  the 
kidney-beans  before  fpoken  of,  wheat  may  be  (own  m 
O&ober,  without  any  previous  manure.” 
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WHEAT,  the  name  of  a  well  known  plant,  greatly 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  efpecially  in 

E"as  Tcrop  of  wheat,  is,  in  general,  the  principal  riches 
of  farmers  whofe  farms  confift  of  arable  land,  we  (hall  be 
very  full  in  deferibing  every  method  yet  podded  with 
fuccefs,  for  cultivating  this  ufeful  ipecies  of  grain  ;  and 
in  order  to  this,  (hall  begin  with  the  method  of  preparing 
the  foil  by  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rolling.  _ 

Ploughing  increafes  the  food  of  plants,  by  opening  the 
foil  to  receive  the  vegetable  food  from  the  air  and  by 
enlarging  the  furface,  and  thereby  expofing  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  foil  to  its  influence. 

1  Ploughing  enlarges  the  pafture  of  plants,  by  opening 
the  foil,  if  too  folid,  and  making  it  firm,  if  too  light. 

Ploughing  prepares  the  vegetable  food  for  entenng  the 
roots  of  plants,  by  reducing  vegetables  to  a  date  ot  coi- 

ruption,  and  difiolving  oils.  .  -  , 

Ploughing  deftroys  weeds,  by  making  their  feed  veg 
tate,  and  then  tearing  up  the  young  plants  ;  and  oy 
expofing  their  roots  to  the  drought.  .  . 

Ploughing  removes  wetnefs,  by  laying  up  land  in  pio-- 

Peitrmfybefaid,  therefore,  that  ploughing  is  one  of  the 
mod  important  operations  in  agriculture  ;  and  that  the 
greateft  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  performance  of  it. 

Though  ploughing  in  general  ferves  all  the  purpofes 
mentioned,  yet  commonly  one  of  them  only  is  chiefly  m 
view  ;  and  according  to  the  defign  in  view  the  work  is 

When  the  defign  of  ploughing  is  to  mcreafe  the  food 
of  plants,  the  furface  cannot  be  made  too  uneven  ;  tor 
the  more  uneven  that  the  furface  is  made,  the  greatei 
quantity  of  the  foil  is  expofed  to  the  influence  oi  the  air, 

and  the  greater  quantity  of  food  procured. . 

When  the  defign  of  ploughing  is  to  enlarge  the  pafture 
of  plants,  that  kind  is  beft  that  goes  deeped,  ^(provided 
the  foil  allows,)  and  mod  efte&ually  breaks  the  mold  , 
for  the  deeper  that  the  plough  goes,  the  greater  quanti  y 
of  foil  is  employed  in  vegetation;  and  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  that  the  mold  is  broken,  the  larger  is  the  paftur 

in  the  fame  quantity.  .  .  , 

When  the  defign  of  ploughing  is  to  deftroy  root-weeds, 

the  furface  cannot  be  left  too  rough,  nor  the  earth .of  the 
furrow  raifed  in  too  large  pieces  -,  for  the  rougher  that  the 
furface  island  the  larger  the  pieces  of  earth  raifed,  the 
drought  has  the  eafier  accefs,  and  more  efteaually  opeiates 

in  the  deftruaion  of  the  roots. 

When  the  defign  of  ploughing  is  to  deftroy  feed-weeds, 
the  furface  cannot  be  made  too  fmooth,  nor  the  mold  too 
much  broken:  for  the  fmoother  that  the  furface  is  made,  , 
and  more  efteaually  that  the  mold  is  broken,  the  feeds  are 
the  more  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  an ,  the  fap  be 
ter  preferved,  and  their  vegetation  the  more  encouraged. 

When  the  defign  of  ploughing  is  to  remove  wetnefs, 
the  land  muft  be  laid  up  in  high  and  narrow  ridges  ;  for 
the  greater  number  that  there  are  of  furrows,  there  are 
the  greater  number  of  drains  ;  and  die  higher  that  the 
ridges  are,  the  more  eafily  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the 

^Thus  we  fee  how  this  operation  of  ploughing  is  to  be 
performed,  according  to  the  chief  defign  in  view, 
often  happens,  however,  that  land  is  m  fuch  a  condition 
as  to  require  more  than  one  of  thefe  adv«rta^s  whmh 
ploughing  is  intended  to  promote.  Tl-cfe 
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confident  with  each  other,  and  the  land  may  he  ploughed 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  bell  to  promote  all  of  them.  Thus 
land  is  fometimes,  at  the  fame  time,  poor,  and  wet,  and 
full  of  root-weeds :  now,  it  may  be  ploughed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  is  moft  proper  for  increafing  its  food,  removing 
itswetnefs,  and  deftroying  its  weeds:  for,  by  one  plough¬ 
ing,  its  furface  may  be  made  uneven,  which  fits  it  for  re¬ 
ceiving  an  increafeof  food  ;  it  may  be  formed  into  narrow 
and  fteep  ridges,  which  beft  removes  its  wetnefs ;  and  the 
earth  mav  be  raifed  in  large  pieces,  which  beft  expofes  the 
roots  of  the  weeds  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  drought. 

At  other  times  the  land  is  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  the 
advantage  which  it  requires  from  ploughing  are  inconfift- 
ent  with  each  other,  and  it  cannot  be  ploughed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  is  moft  proper  for  promoting  all  of  them.  Thus 
land  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  full  both  of  feed-weeds 
and  of  rootweeds  :  now,  it  cannot  be  ploughed  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  is  moft  proper  to  deftroy  both  ;  for  by  one 
ploughing  it  cannot  be  raifed  in  pieces  and  left  rough, 
which  is  neceflary  to  deftroy  root-woods,  and  have  the 
mold  broke  and  be  made  fmooth,  which  is  neceflary  to  de¬ 
ftroy  feed-Aveeds.  This  makes  it  neceflary  to  have  one  of 
thefe  things  chiefly  in  view  at  firft,  and  to  confider  which 
of  the  two  it  is  proper  to  begin  with,  and  how  the  work 
may  be  performed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  the  other  may 
moft  eafily  fucceed.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  land 
fiiould  be  ploughed,  fo  as  to  be  raifed  in  pieces,  and  to  be 
left  rough ;  and  in  that  condition  it  fbould  be  allowed  to 
lie,  till  the  drought  may  be  fuppofed  todiave  deftroyed  the 
roots ;  and  then  it  may  be  reduced,  theqfieces  broke,  and 
the  furface  made  fmooth,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  feeds. 

In  ploughing  there  are  fome  general  rules  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  whatever  is  the  defign  of  it.  Thus  land  is  never 
to  be  ploughed  when  it  is  wet.  When  land  is  ploughed 
wet,  the  defign  of  ploughing,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
fruftrated  ;  and  this  holds  true  in  every  kind  of  foil. 

When  ftifl'  foil  is  ploughed  wet,  by  drying  too  fuddenly 
it  becomes  fo  hard,  that  it  can  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
air,  and  the  pafture  in  it  is  entirely  fimt  up:  root-weeds 
ftrike  root  again  before  the  drought  reaches  Ahem  ;  and  if 
there  are  any  feed-weeds,  the  furface  crufts  fo  foon,  that 
they  are  prevented  from  vegetating. 

When  light  foil  is  ploughed  wet,  though  it  may  receive 
fome  benefit  by  expofing  a  larger  furface  to  the  influence 
of  the  air,  yet  its  pores,  being  full  of  water,  will  prevent 
its  pafture  from  being  enlarged  ;  and  the  root-weeds  that 
are  in  it,  will  not  be  deftroyed  ;  they  will  rather  flourifh, 
by  being  tranfplanted  into  a  new  pafture.  In  both  kinds 
of  foil  the  labour  is  very  fevere  upon  the  cattle,  and  the 
land  is  greatly  damaged  by  their  going  upon  it,  and  tread¬ 
ing  it  down  with  their  feet. 

Thus  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  whatever  is  the  de¬ 
fign  of  ploughing,  the  quantity  of  firm  land  taken  off 
from  the  furface  of  the  plough  in  going,  ought  not  to 
exceed  the  widenefs  of  the  furrow  which  the  plough 
makes  below.  If  it  does,  the  land  is  not  clean  ploughed ; 
it  is  only  fcratched,  and  a  quantity  of  the  foil  is  left 
below  untouched  betwixt  every  furrow  that  the  plough 
makes. 

The  quantity  of  firm  land  to  be  taken  off  by  the 
plough,  depends  upon  the  defign  of  ploughing,  and  the 
nature  of  the  foil. 

When  the  defign  of  ploughing  is  to  increafe  the  food 
of  plants,  and  deftroy  root-weeds,  whether  the  foil  is  ftiff 
or  light,  as  great  a  quantity  may  be  taken  off  as  the  plough 


can  take  conveniently  ;  becaufe  the  greater  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  which  the  plough  takes  off,  the  rougher  and  more 
uneven  the  furface  is  made,  the  more  food  is  procured, 
and  the  root- weeds  more  effeflually  deftroyed. 

When  the  defign  of  ploughing  is  to  enlarge  the  pafture 
of  plants,  and  deftroy  feed-weeds,  though  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  taken  off  in  a  light  foil,  that  naturally  falls  in 
pieces  when  turned  over,  yet  a  fmall  quantity  ought  to  be 
taken  off  in  ftiff  land  that  is  notfo  eafily  reduced;  becaufe 
the  fmaller  that  the  quantity  is  which  the  plough  takes  off', 
the  foil  is  the  more  effeftually  broken,  and  the  furface 
made  the  fmoother  ;  and  the  more  effe&ually  that  the 
mold  is  broken,  and  the  fmootherthat  the  furface  is  made, 
the  pafture  is  the  more  enlarged,  and  the  weeds  more 
effe&ually  deftroyed.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary 
practice,  introduced  no  doubt  from  experience  ;  for  we 
find  that  a  much  lefs  quantity  is  taken  off  when  land  gets 
the  feed-furroAv,  the  chief  defign  of  which  is  to  enlarge 
the  pafture,  than  at  any  other  ploughing. 

In  the  direftions  which  we  have  given  about  ploughing, 
we  have  had  chiefly  in  our  view  land  employed  in  tillage ; 
it  is  neceflary  to  add  fomething  with  refpe£l  to  the  plough¬ 
ing  lea,  or  opening  up  grafs  ground. 

The  Englilh  writers  on  agriculture,  when  giving  direc¬ 
tions  about  the  opening  of  grafs  ground,  always  fuppofe 
that  the  land  is  to  be  fummer-fallowed  ;  and  they  recom¬ 
mend  to  plough  as  deep  at  firft  as  the  nature  of  the  foil 
will  allow.  They  aflign  this  reafon,  That  it  is  not  pofli- 
ble  to  plough  deeper  afterwards.  They  likewife  diredft  to 
turn  the  earth  upfide  doAvn,  or  on  its  back,  as  we  have 
called  it.  The  reafon  they  aflign  for  this,  is,  that  the 
fward  or  turf  may  be  the  fooner  rotten. 

Some  perfons  tried  this  method  of  breaking  up  grafs- 
ground  in  Scotland,  but  they  found  great  difficulty  in  re¬ 
ducing  it :  and  we  have  reafon  to  belieA^e  that  many  find 
it  fo  likewife  in  England  ;  for  Mr.  Tull,  in  his  chapter 
upon  ploughs,  tells  us,  That  if  the  turf  lie  long  without 
being  turned,  the  grafs  from  the  edges  will  fpread  and 
form  a  new  turf,  and  that  the  roots  often  fet  up  new  heads, 
and  the  former  heads  are  con\rerted  to  roots.  As  Mr. 
Tull’s  defign  is  to  fhow  the  neceflity  of  the  four-coultered 
plough,  we  need  not  doubt  but  he  has  a  little  exaggerated 
the  matter ;  for,  upon  a  narrow  infpeeffion,  it  will  be 
found,  that  if  turf  is  turned  upon  its  back,  the  grafs  will 
grow  only  from  the  fides.  However,  we  may  conclude, 
from  what  he  fays,  that  the  land  in  England  is  not  fo 
eafily  reduced  in  this  manner,  as  fome  pretend. 

On  the  fth  lands  in  Scotland,  they  follow  a  method 
the  very  reverfe  of  this  which  has  been  mentioned.  They 
commonly  fow  after  one  ploughing  of  grafs-ground,  and 
plough  as  fhallow  and  narrow  as  poflible ;  and  alfo  fet  the 
turf  as  exactly  a;s  poflible  upon  its  edge.  It  is  not  our  bu- 
finefs  in  this  pMce  to  confider  the- propriety  of  fowing  after 
one  furrow.  We  may  only  obferve,  that  if  the  land  is 
good,  a  good  ^rop  may  be  expefted  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
good  crop,  the  turf  will  be  completely  rotten  before  next 
feafon.  What  we  have  to  confider,  is,  which  is  the  moft 
proper  method  to  break  and  reduce  the  turf.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  thinner  and  narrower  the  turf  is  taken  off,  the 
more  eafily  it  is  torn  afunder,  and  the  more  that  it  ftands 
on  its  edge,  the  harrows  in  going  acrofs  take  the  firmer 
hold,  and  make  the  greater  impreflion. 

If  this  kind  of  grafs-ground  is  ploughed  before  winter  in 
the  manner  mentioned,  fhallow  and  narrow,  and  the  turf 
fet  upon  its  edge,  it  may  be  expedtedj  if  we  are  favoured 
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with  a  little  froft,  that  in  the  fpring  the  turf  will  be  in 
fuch  condition,  as  to  be  eafily  torn  afunder  by  the  hai- 
rows,  and  the  land  itfelf  in  a  proper  condition  to  be 
fown  with  oats,  or  to  be  fummer-fallowed,  and  town 

with  wheat.  .  ,  . 

Their  barren  lands  they  break  up  in  the  fame  manner  as 

in  England.  They  plough  deep,  and  turn  the  turf  over  on 
its  back.  It  feems,  that  the  plants  which  grow  on  thele 
lands  have  tougher  and  flronger  roots  than  thofe  that  grow 
on  rich  lands.  This  makes  it  more  difficult  to  break  the 
turf.  If  the  earths  of  the  furrows  are  fet  on  their  edge, 
the  harrows  turn  them  back,  inftead  of  tearing  them 
afunder.  This  happens  whether  the  land  is  ploughed 
deep  or  {hallow.  But  when  the  earths  are  turned  on  their 
back,  and  the  land  ploughed  deep,  the  harrows  raife  a 
kind  of  mold  upon  the  back  of  the  turf,  by  which  the  hol¬ 
lows  betwixt  the  earths  are  filled  up,  and  nouriffiment 
afforded  for  the  feed,  the  greateft  part  of  which  falls  into 

thefe  hollows.  .  . 

There  is  another  method  propofed  for  opening  up  grals- 
ground,  and  that  is  by  trench-ploughing.  Dus  manner 
of  ploughing  is  performed  by  one  plough  following  an 
other  in  the  fame  track.  The  plough  that  goes  firft,  turns 
over  the  fward  or  turf;  and  the  one  that  follows,  turns 
up  fome  inches  of  foil  upon  it.  By  this  method  there  is 
fufficient  nouriffiment  provided  for  the  crop,  and  the  iward 

is  rotten  before  next  feafon.  _  ,  , 

This  kind  of  ploughing  needs  not  be  confined  to  the 
opening  up  of  grafs-ground  ;  it  may  be  ufed  in  any  loi 
that  is  deep  ;  for  by  it  fome  new  fod  is  turned  up,  and  a 

greater  quantity  employed  in  vegetation.  . 

h  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  ploughing  in  ridges 
is  proper  for  removing  wetnefs.  Every  furrow  becomes  a 
kind  of  drain  :  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  ndge,  makes 
its  way  to  the  furrows,  and  by  means  of  them  is  conveyed 

away  from  the  field.  ,  .  .  r 

Ploughing  in  ridges  is  alfo  proper  for  enlarging  the  fur- 
face.  It  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  have  the  furface  en¬ 
larged.  Thereby  not  only  a  greater  quantity  of  foil  is  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  but  alfo  a  great  quantity 
of  it  actually  employed  in  vegetation.  There  is  no  more 
foil  added  to  the  field  by  enlarging  the  furface  but  fome 
of  the  foil  that  lies  buried,  while  a  field  is  in  its  natural 
Hate,  is  expofed  to  the  air,  and  brought  within  reach  of 
the  roots  of  plants,  when  it  is  laid  up  in  ridges.  Some  of 
<  the  plants  which  we  cultivate  in  our  fields,  have  what  are 
called  horizontal  roots,  that  is,  roots  that  creep  along  the 
furface,  and  go  down  but  a  ffiort  way.  Now,  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  an  advantage  to  thefe  plants,  to  have  a  quantity  o 
the  foil  below,  to  which  their  roots  cannot  extend,  brought 
within  their  reach,  which  is  done  by  enlarging  the  furface. 

The  tap-rooted  plants,  that  is,  fuch  as  pufh  one  princi 
pal  root  perpendicularly  downwards,  have  alfo  horizontal 
roots,  by  which  they  are  nouriffied  ;  and  therefore  it  muff 
likewife  be  an  advantage  to  them,  to  have  the  furface 

CnTo  illuftrate  this  further,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  roots 
of  plants  upon  a  field  extend  themfelves  through  the  whole 
foil  within  four  inches  of  the  furface.  Now,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  there  is  more  foil  within  four  inches  of  the  lur- 
face,  when  the  furface  is  enlarged  by  ridges,  than  when 
the  land  is  lying  quite  flat. 

From  thefe  things  then  it  appears,  that  a  field  contains 
more  food,  and  has  a  larger  paliure  when  in  ridges,  than 
when  laid  down  level. 
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It  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  fome  confiderable  perfons 
are  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  as  this  is  the  cafe,  it  vvill 
not  be  improper  to  confider  what  is  advanced  by  them. 

There  are  fome  who  mention  the  perpendicular  growth 
of  plants,  as  an  evidence,  that  a  furface,  however  much 
extended,  can  fupport  no  more  plants  than  the  horizontal 
bafe.  Though  the  fa  ft  is  allowed,  that  plants  grow  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  to  place  mote  of 
them  upon  the  furface  than  upon  the  bafe  ;  yet  it  does  not 
follow,  that  a  field,  when  its  lurface  is  enlarged,  can  nou- 
riffi  no  more  of  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  it  is  not 
more  room  which  we  contend  for,  but  mote  nouiiftiment. 
We  may  further  obferve,  with  refpe£t  to  the  growing  of 
vegetables,  that  the  enlarging  the  furface  has  this  other 
advantage  ;  it  gives  the  plants  more  air,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  falling  down  and  lodging. 

Mr.  Du  Hamel,  to  fhow  that  the  enlarging  the  furface 
by  ridges  is  a  real  difadvantage,  obferves,  that  fuppofing 
the  flope  in  ridges  is  one  foot  in  fix,  yet  the  fuiface  will 
be  to  the  horizontal  bafe  only  as  feventy-fix  to  feventy- 
five,  which  he  fays,  is  but  a  fmall  advantage,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  lofs  by  the  furrows. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  needs  only  be  faid  that  there  is  no 
lofs  by  the  furrows,  unlefs  when  they  are  a  real  advantage 
to  the  reft  of  the  field.  When  land  is  dry,  the  corn  is  as 
good  in  the  furrows  as  in  any  part  of  the  ridge  ;  and  when 
the  land  is  wet,  the  furrows  ferve  for  drains,  and  the  lofs 
by  them  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  advantage  which  the 
reft  of  the  field  receives  by  being  drained. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  in  the  general,  that  the  way 
of  ploughing  in  ridges  is  preferable  to  the  way  of  plough¬ 
ing  without  ridges. 

Having  ffiown,  that  ridges  are  advantageous,  as  they  re¬ 
move  wetnefs,  and  enlarge  the  furface,  it  is  neceffarynow 
to  confider  what  kind  of  ridges  are  moft  proper  lor  anfwer- 
ing  the  ends  propofed. 

As  ridges  remove  wetnefs,  when  the  foil  is  wet,  the 
ridges  ought  to  be  narrow  ;  for  the  greater  number  there 
are  of  ridges,  there  are  the  greater  number  of  diains. 
When  the  foil  is  wet,  the  ridges  ought  alfo  to  be  fteep. 
For  the  fteeper  that  the  ridges  are,  the  water  more  eafily 
finds  its  way  to  the  furrows. 

When  the  foil  is  very  dry,  it  is  fubmitted,  if  narrow 
ridges  are  not  proper  likewife.  For  by  altering  the  ridges, 
and  turning  the  furrows  into  the  crowns,  and  the  crowns 
into  the  furrows,  a  quantity  of  freffi  foil  is  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  vegetation.  When  the  crown  of  a  ridge  is 
turned  into  a  furrow,  it  is  obvious  that  fome  frefli  foil  is 
turned  up,  which  was  not  employed  in  vegetation  in  its 
former  fituation  ;  and  the  greater  number  there  are  of 
ridges,  there  is  the  greater  quantity  of  frefli  foil  employ¬ 
ed. 

When  the  foil  is  juft  fo  wet  as  to  occafion  lofs  in  the 
furrows,  then  the  ridges  ffiould  be  fomewhat  broader. 
For,  in  this  cafe,  the  fewer  there  are  of  furrows,  there  is 
the  lefs  lofs. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  a  difference  fliould  be 
made  betwixt  the  fituation  of  land  in  the  winter,  and  its 
fituation  in  the  fummer.  It  may  be  convenient  fome- 
times,  when  winter-grain  is  to  be  fown,  or  when  the 
land  is  to  get  winter-fallowing,  to  make  the  ridges  very 
narrow  ;  and,  when  fummer-grain  is  to  be  fown,  to  make 
them  broader. 

As  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  furface  enlarged,  the 
ridges  ought  to  be  made  high  in  the  middle,  or  crown. 
4  K 
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For  the  higher  that  the  ridge  is  made,  the  more  is  the  fur- 
face  enlarged. 

When  the  foil  is  (hallow,  the  ridges,  if  broad,  cannot 
be  raifed,  without  depriving  the  furrows  of  foil :  and 
therefore,  to  enlarge  the  furface  on  fuch  land,  the  ridges 
mult  be  made  narrow.  For  this  both  enlarges  the  furface, 
and  prevents  the  furrows  from  going  below  the  foil. 

When  the  foil  is  deep,  the  ridges  may  be  made  broader  : 
for  though  the  ridges  are  raifed  in  the  crown,  yet  (till  there 
is  foil  left  in  the  furrows.  But  then  the  ridges  mud  not 
be  made  too  broad :  for  it  is  evident,  that  narrow  ridges 
give  more  furface  than  broad  ridges,  of  the  fame  degree 
of  deepnefs  ;  and  do  not  cover  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ridges  fo  much  from  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  winds. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  though,  in  the  general, 
it  is  recommended  to  raife  the  ridges  in  the  crown,  to  en¬ 
large  the  furface,  and  to  allow  the  water  more  eafily  to  find 
ifs  way  to  the  furrows  ;  yet,  in  fome  low  flat-lying  land, 
it  is  proper  to  make  the  ridges  as  flat  as  poflible,  in  order 
to  raife  the  furrows.  For  the  higher  that  the  furrows  are 
raifed,  there  is,  in  fome  cafes,  the  greater  command  of 
the  water,  and  it  is  the  more  eafy  to  find  a  fall  for  convey¬ 
ing  it  away. 

"it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  likewife,  that  flat  ridges  have 
this  advantage  over  deep  ridges  ;  they  can  be  fown  with 
greater  exaftnefs.  It  is  obvious  from  the  method  of  fowing, 
that,  in  fowing  deep  ridges,  it  is  not  polfible  to  prevent 
a  great  proportion  of  the  feed  from  falling  into  the  furrows. 
It  is  obvious  likewife,  that  this  proportion  is  increafed  by 
harrowing.  Whereas,  in  fowing  flat  ridges,  the  feed  is 
equally  fcattered,  and  the  harrows  do  not  remove  it  from 
its  place. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  obvious,  that  foils  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fituations  require  to  be  laid  out  in  different  kinds  of 
ridges.  It  is  abfurd,  therefore,  to  aflert,  that,  in  every 
cafe,  one  kind  of  ridges  is  preferable  to  another  ;  that  nar¬ 
row  ridges  are  better  than  broad  ridges,  and  fiat  ridges  bet¬ 
ter  than  deep  ridges.  In  fome  fituations,  one  kind  of 
ridges  ;s  mod  proper  ;  and,  in  other  fituations,  another 
kind  is'  mod  proper.  Every  perfon  ought,  therefore,  to 
con  Oder  the  nature  of  the  foil  he  has  to  deal  with,  confider 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  each  kind  of  ridges, 
and  then  determine  which  are  mod  proper. 

When  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  foil  to  de¬ 
termine  what  kind  of  ridges  are  mod  proper,  then  narrow 
ridges  are  to  be  preferred  ;  for  this  reafon,  that  a  quantity 
of  land  in  narrow  ridges  is  fooner  ploughed  than  when  in 
broad.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  two  fird  furrows  which  the 
plough  takes  off  from  the  ridge,  are  wider  than  any  taken 
off  afterwards,  efpecially  if  the  plough  begins  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  ;  fo  that  the  greater  number 
there  are  of  ridges,  the  field  is  the  fooner  ploughed.  Be- 
fides,  when  ridges  are  broad,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  plough 
has  more  work,  and  mud  take  longer  time  in  turning, 
than  when  they  are  narrow.  But  then  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  ridges  are  draight  and  equal.  If  they  are  not,  the 
greater  number  there  are  of  them,  the  greater  is  the  trou¬ 
ble,  and  the  more  time  is  fpent  in  ploughing.  This, 
however,  it  mud  be  owned,  is  of  no  great  importance  ; 
becaufe  it  feldom  happens,  that  the  kind  of  foil  does  not 
determine  what  kind  of  ridges  are  mod  proper. 

Having  confidered  the  kinds  of  ridges  proper  for  land, 
according  to  its  different  fituations  ;  it  is  proper  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  there  are  any  qualities  which  ridges  ought 
to  have,  whatever  is  the  fituation  of  the  land. 
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It  will  eafily  appear,  that  all  ridges  ought  to  be  made 
draight.  Crooked  ridges,  it  is  obvious,  are  attended  with 
feveral  inconveniencies.  In  plowing  them,  the  cattle 
dre  not  always  going  exactly  in  the  fame  direction  with  the 
plough  ;  fliort  turnings  are  often  neceflary,  as  fields  are 
generally  bounded  by  draight  lines,  or  lines  not  crooked 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ridges  ;  and,  when  there  is 
a  fmall  defcent,  the  water,  as  it  runs  in  the  furrows,  meets 
with  refi dance. 

It  is  obvious,  that  when  the  plough  goes  in  a  curve,  as 
it  does  in  ploughing  crooked  ridges,  the  draught  is  not  in 
the  fame  direction  with  the  beam,  but  is  either  to  the  right 
or  left  of  it ;  and  this  gives  the  plough  either  too  much  or 
too  little  land. 

It  is  obvious  likewife,  that,  when  ridges  are  crooked  in 
a  manner  different  from  the  lines  by  which  a  field  is  bound¬ 
ed,  in  ploughing  the  ridges  upon  the  fides,  one  part  of 
them  mud  be  finidied  before  fome  other  parts  are  near 
done  ;  and  thus  fhort  turnings  are  neceflary,  which  hurt 
the  land  much  by  the  treading  of  the  horfes. 

It  is  obvious  likewife,  that,  as  a  crooked  furrow  is  con¬ 
tinually  altering  the  direction  of  the  water,  and  has  a  lefs 
defcent  than  a  draight  furrow,  the  water,  as  it  runs 
along  it,  mud  meet  with  greater  refidance,  and  thus 
penetrates  the  foil,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  convey 
it  away. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  are  removed  by  making  the 
ridges  draight.  For,  in  plowing  draight  ridges,  the 
cattle  are  always  going  in  the  fame  direction  with  the 
plough  ;  no  flrort  turnings  are  neceflary,  as  fields  can  be 
made  of  an  equal  breadth  in  all  places  ;  and  the  furrows 
having  a  greater  defcent,  the  water  meets  with  lefs  refid¬ 
ance,  and  is  more  eafily  conveyed  away. 

Straight  ridges  not  only  remove  the  inconveniencies 
with  which  crooked  ridges  are  attended,  but  it  is  found 
that  they  are  to  be  attended  with  no  inconveniences  them- 
felves  :  they  require  indeed  a  little  attention  in  the  plough¬ 
man,  which  is  itfelf  an  advantage  ;  and  therefore,  upon, 
all  occafions,  are  to  be  preferred. 

As,  in  all  kinds  of  foil,  ridges  ought  to  be  draight,  fo 
likewife  they  ought  to  be  equal,  equal  one  to  another,, 
and  the  fame  ridge  equally  broad  in  all  places.  Unequal 
ridges  are  attended  with  inconveniencies,  as  well  as  crook¬ 
ed  ridges.  It  is  difficult  to  fow  them  with  exa&nefs  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  alter  them,  when  neceflary  ;  and  the  plough 
mud  often  turn  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  which  does 
great  harm,  by  the  treading  of  the  horfes,  or  it  mud  be  , 
driven  empty  to  the  end. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  may  be  removed  by  making  the- 
ridges  equal.  Equal  ridges  may  be  fown  with  greater 
exactnefs,  and  confequently  with  lefs  feed ;  it  is  eafy  to- 
change  them,  one  into  two,  or  two  into  three,  as  occa- 
fion  requires ;  and  the  fame  furrow  that  finiffies  the  plough¬ 
ing  of  the  ridge  in  one  place,  finiflies  it  in  all  places  ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  neceffity  to  turn  the  plough  in  the  middle 
of  the  ridge,  or  to  drive  it  forward  the  diorted  fpace,  with¬ 
out  turning  up  a  furrow. 

In  many  places  of  England  and  Scotland  the  ridges  are 
dill  crooked  and  unequal ;  and,  in  many  places,  they  are 
much  broader,  and  much  higher  raifed  in  the  crown,  than 
the  nature  of  the  foil  allows.  Were  the  ridges  altered, 
and  the  fields  laid  down  in  a  proper  manner,  as  the  foil  re¬ 
quires,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  much  harm  is  done,  by  proceed¬ 
ing  in  this  matter  with  too  much  precipitancy.  It  is  ne¬ 
ceflary. 
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ceffary,  therefore,  that  we  confider  it  as  an  affair  of  fome 

imit0isaneCckary  to  obferve,  in  the  frrft  place,  that  ridges 
muft  not  be  rafhly  altered :  on  the  contrary,  great  caution 

15  Tf  *eUfoU  is  very  dry,  ridges  may  be  altered  without 
great  danger,  though  high  ;  and  they  may  be  made  ftraight 
Sut  being  levelled.  For,  though  the  old  furrows  are 
ftill  lower  than  the  reft  of  the  field,  yet  this  is  atten 
with  no  bad  confequences  in  dry  land  ;  and  by  degrees, 
they  are  filled  up  in  ploughing.  But  then,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  there  is  not  much  land  in  Scotland,  on  which 
the  ridges,  at  prefent,  are  high  raifed,  in  its  nature  fo  c  1  v, 

as  to  allow  this  to  be  done.  .  , 

If  the  foil  is  wet,  the  ridges  cannot  be  made  ftraight  t 
the  ground  is.  level,  without  great  danger.  For  the  water 
will  lodge  in  the  hollows  of  the  old  furrows,  from  whence 
it  will  not  be  poffible  to  force  it.  Some  perfons  that  make 
their  ridge  ftraight  before  they  are  fufficiently  levelled, 
draw  water-furrows  along  the  hollows  of  the  old  furrow  , 
to  carry  off  the  water  that  is  apt  to  lodge  there.  Ihis  is 
of  fome  ufe,  but  does  not  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe.  A 
quantity  of  loofe  earth,  in  ploughing,  is  thrown  into  the 
old  furrows.  The  water,  as  it  falls,  penetrates  this  loofe 
earth,  and  is  retained  by  it,  notwithftanding  the  water- 
furrows.  Befides,  thefe  water-furrows  muft  be  nea  ) 
cleaned  out  with  a  fpade,  and  made  deeper  in  the  places 
where  they  are  intercepted  by  the  crowns  of  the  new  ridges, 

otherwile  they  are  of  very  little  ufe. 

Before  ridges  can  properly  be  made  ftraight,  it  ne 
ceffary  therefore  that  the  land  be  made  as  level  as  pofn- 

bl  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  as  dangerous  to  level 
ridges  rafhly  as  to  alter  them  before  they  are  levelled .  foi 
if  rfdves  are  levelled  too  fall,  and  thereby  a  great  depth  of 
loofe “earth  thrown  fuddenly  into  the  furrows,  itwdlnot 
be  poffible  to  convey  away  the  water  that  falls  upon  them 
The  water  as  it  falls  will  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
will  lodge  and  chill  the  foil;  and  the  earth  thrown  into 
the  furrows  being  loofe,  the  cattle  m  ploughing  muft  fink 
„  the  bottom  likewife,  by  which  the  land  is  very  much 

‘“ft '“recommended  therefore  to  every  perfon,  ferioufly, 
to  confider  the  nature  of  the  foil  he  has  to  deal  with,  be¬ 
fore  he  proceeds  to  the  altering  old  ridges  ;  and  if  he  foil 

is  wet,  to  level  the  ridges  very  gradually.  When  the  loil 

is  dren  and  inclining  to  be  wet,  and  a  iufficient  flope  for 
carrying  off  the  water,  it  is  probable,  that  the  lots  anting 
from  the  levelling  deep  and  broad  ridges  fuddenly,  may 
exceed  the  profit  of  many  years  anfing  from  the  i  idges  be- 
iilg  properly  laid  down ; '  and  therefore,  if  a  view  to  inclo- 
fine  makes  it  neceffary  to  ftraight  the  ridges,  the  levelling 
them  ffiould  be  the  work  of  fever., 1  years.  Even  fuppofing 
that  the  foil  is  (hallow,  and  the  ridges  raifed  fo  high,  that 
there  is  nothing  but  grafs  left  in  the  furrows,  yet  lull  it  is 
improper  to  level  the  ridges  too  fall,  though  levelling  m 

this  cafe  is  neceffary.  ,  .  , 

In  levelling  ridges  a  great  hollow  is  made  m  ~ 


Such  a  quantity  of  new  earth  immediately  turned  up,  is 
not  fit  for  vegetation.  Befides,  this  hollow  becomes  lo 
great,  and  the  parts  of  the  ridge  on  each  fide  of  it  becomes 
fo  fteep,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  plough  them  in  a  proper 

In  this  cafe,  when  levelling  is  ftill  thought  proper,  fome 
furrows  from  each  fide  muft  be  thrown  back  by  the 
plough  into  this  hollow,  by  which  a  new  fmall  ridge  is 
formed  upon  the  crown  of  the  old  one,  and  then  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  of  the  ridge  may  be  levelled  as  before.  Some 
perfonst  inftead  of  this,  plough  acrofs  the  ridges,  ihis 
method  ferves  the  fame  purpofes  ;  it  both  throws  fome 
earth  into  the  hollows,  and  levels  the  ridges  ;  tor  the 
plough  in  going  carries  off  fome  earth  from  every  height, 
and  leaves  fome  in  every  hollow.  But  then  land  muft  no 
be  left  in  this  fituation  during  the  wet  feafon,  unlels  water- 
furrows  are  drawn  along  the  furrows,  and  alio  in  iome- 
cafes  along  the  crowns  ;  for  unlefs  this  is  done,  the  water 
that  falls  upon  the  field  cannot  he  conveyed  away.  At  the 
next  ploughing,  the  whole  old  ridges  may  be  levelled  in 
the  fame  manner  as  at  the  firft  ploughing  ;  or,  if  thought 
more  proper,  may  be  divided  into  two  equal,  ridges, 
ploughed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  furrow  betwixt  them 
may  he  exa&ly  in  the  crown  of  the  old  ridge,  and  the  other 
furrows  exactly  in  the  furrows  of  the  old  ridge.  By  this 
operation  the  old  ridge  is  raifed  from  the  furrows,  and  le¬ 
velled  from  the  crown. 

When  a  perfon  is  upon  a  fcheme  of  levelling,  this  me¬ 
thod  of  dividing  the  ridges  into  two  will  be  found  very 
proper,  either  when  winter-grain  is  to  be  fown,  or  when 
the  barley-land  gets  the  winter-ploughing. 

Though  land  may  be  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  allow  the 
ridges  to  be  levelled  with  fafety,  yet  unlefs  it  is  remark¬ 
ably  dry,  and  in  no  cafe  in  danger  of  being  damaged  by  too 
much  water,  the  ridges  fhould  not  be  altered,  excepting 
when  the  land  is  fummer-fallowed  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  be¬ 
fides  the  ploughing  that  alters  the  ridges,  there  ought  to  be 
another  before  the  wet  feafon  comes  on,  that  fo  the  bot¬ 
tom  may  be  fufficiently  firm  to  refill  the  .water. 

We  have  obferved,  that  ridges  ferve  to  remove  wetnels, 
and  to  expofe  the  foil  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  we 
have  fhown  what  kind  is  moft  proper  for  thefe  pui  poles. 
But  this  is  not  enough  ;  it  is  neceffary  likewife  to  confider 
in  what  manner  ridges  ought  to  he  placed.  Ihis  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fome  confequence  :  for,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
ridges,  water  may  be  either  conveyed  away  or  retained  ; 
and  fome  affert  likewife,  that  by  this  the  foil  may  be  better 
expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  wind.  Ihele 
things  therefore  muft  be  kept  in  view  in  the  placing  of 

When  the  land  is  wet,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  it  is  certain 
that  ridges  ought  to  be  placed  with  a  view  to  the  convey - 
in  a  away  the  water  :  but  when  land  is  dry,  as  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  then  ridges  fhould  be  placed  with  a  view  to  the 

retaining  the  water.  #  -  , 

The  moft  common  way  of  placing  ridges  where  there  is 

a  flope,  is  along  the  declivity  in  a  ftraight  line  from. the  top 
to  the  bottom  ;  and  land  is  commonly  laid  out  with  a  view 


...Jl  g  ges  a  great  hollow  is  made  in  the  to  S  »  this  is,  no  doubt, 

rrowns.  Tils  is  ofcafioned  by  frequent  ucceffiveck  v_  |  Wth-s.  Where  the  *  ;  b  if  the  decli- 

ngs,  which  is  the  method  commonly  u led  or  lc«M-n»  ,  7  11  tW>-  of  plncing  the  ridges  allows  the  fo.l 

ridges.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  the  in  ft  c  ^  q  e  j  away  by  the  rain.  It  is  obvious,  that  watei  , 

is  made  in  the  crown  of  the  ridge  equal  to  the  dq*h  and  to  be  wa.hed^  ^  ^  a  part  0f  the  foil  along  with 

breadth  of  the  furrow  which  the  plough  make  ,  ‘  and  tbf  quantity  is  great,  in  proportion  to  the  violence 

he  narts  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge  are  hut  little  levelled,  it,  annu  ,  i.  J  <?„  -W  there  are  heavy 

•T  ,  r  .  rr _ i : fkUhnllmv  is  made  greater. 


and  ‘at  each  fuccelBvc  cleaving  this  hollow  is  made  greater. 


with  which  it  runs. 
2 
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In  climates  where  there  are  heavy 

fhowers 
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fhowers  of  rain,  the  damage  done  by  this  is  not  inconfi- 
derable.  Therefore,  in  this  cafe,  placing  ridges  acrofs 
the  declivity  is  the  mofl  proper  way  ;  for  when  ridges  are 
placed  acrofs,  the  water  meets  with  many  interruptions  in 
its  courfe,  and  does  not  run  off  with  fuch  violence  as  when 
placed  along  from  top  to  bottom,  and  therefore  does  not 
carry  off  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  foil  along  with  it. 

Inftead  of  this  fome  perfons  make  the  ridges  very  nar¬ 
row.  This  ferves  the  fame  purpofe  ;  for  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  furrows,  there  is  the  lefs  water  in  each  fur¬ 
row,  and  confequently  it  runs  with  lefs  violence.  How¬ 
ever,.  placing  the  ridges  in  this  manner  is  not  fo  proper  for 
this  purpofe  as  placing  them  acrofs  the  declivity,  and,  be- 
fides,  is  notfo  proper  for  retaining  the  water  in  a  dry  fea- 
fon. 

When  land  is  very  dry,  and  in  no  danger  of  being  da¬ 
maged  by  the  ftagnation  of  water,  the  ridges  ought  to  be 
placed  acrofs  the  declivity,  as  near  the  leve1  as  poflible  ; 
for  this  retains  both  the  water  and  the  foil.  It  is  obvious, 
that  when  ridges  are  placed  in  this  manner,  the  water  can¬ 
not  get  off  by  running  along  the  furface,  by  which  the  foil 
is  in  the  greatefl;  danger  of  being  carried  away.  As  the 
furrows  flop  it  in  its  courfe  down  the  hill,  it  can  get  off 
in  no  other  way  than  by  penetrating  the  foil.  By  this  a 
part  of  it  is  retained  ;  what  of  it  gets  off  is  clear,  and 
carries  no  foil  along  with  it. 

When  land  is  dry  at  the  head  of  the  ridges,  and  wet  at 
the  foot,  and  no  proper  fall  for  carrying  off  the  water,  as 
is  frequently  the  cafe,  the  ridges  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
fame  manner,  diredbly  acrofs  the  declivity.  For,  in  this 
cafe,  every  furrow  in  fome  meafure  retains  the  water  that 
falls  upon  the  ridge  above,  and  thereby  prevents  it  from 
finking  towards  the  bottom  of  the  field,  and  lodging  there. 
By  this  way  of  placing  the  ridges,  the  dry  part  of  the 
field  is  rendered  wetter,  and  the  wet  part  of  the  field  is 
rendered  drier  than  otherwife  they  would  be. 

This  is  likewife  a  very  proper  way  of  placing  the  ridges, 
even  when  the  declivity  is  but  fmall,  if  the  land  is  in  the 
fituation  mentioned,  dry  at  the  head,  and  wet  at  the  foot. 
It  muff  be  owned,  however,  that  this  will  not  entirely  an- 
fwer  the  end  propofed  :  for  the  water  will  penetrate  the 
foil ;  and  when  it. is  refilled  by  till  or  clay,  will  find  its 
way  along  thefe  to  the  bottom  of  the  field.  But  this  will 
not  be  fo  fudden,  as  in  the  other  way  of  placing  the  rid¬ 
ges  :  and  the  foil  at  the  head,  which  is  naturally  dry,  will 
receive  more  benefit  from  the  rain  as  it  falls. 

When  land  is  wet,  and  the  water  may  be  conveyed 
away  from  the  bottom  of  the  field,  the  ridges  fhould  be 
placed  acrofs  likewife  5  not  diredlly,  but  with  a  fmall  Hope 
to  a  drain  or  furrow  on  the  fide  of  the  field  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  by  which  the  whole  water  is  conveyed  away.  In  this 
cafe  every  furrow  becomes  a  drain  to  the  ridge  below,  and 
prevents  the  water  from  running  over  it. 

When  land  is  wet  from  the  breaking  out  of  fmall 
fprings,  this  way  of  placing  the  ridges  is  alfo  very  pro¬ 
per.  The  furrows  convey  away  the  water  as  it  rifes,  and 
prevent  it  from  doing  any  damage. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  i  idges  placed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  to  ferve  thefe  purpofes,  ftiould  not  be  altered  ;  for 
when  the  furrow  is  kept  in  one  place,  it  is  a  more  proper 
drain  than  when  altered.  When  the  furrows  are  kept  in 
one  place,  the  bottom  is  always  firm,  and  the  water  runs 
eafily  along  it ;  whereas,  if  changed,  it  may  fall  upon 
places  of  the  field,  where  the  furface,  being  raifed  by  for¬ 
mer  ploughings,  will  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  firm  , 
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bottom.  Befides,  if  the  fprings  break  out  in  the  furrows, 
by  changing  their  place,  they  may  break  out  in  other  parts 
of  the  ridge. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  likewife,  that  ridges  placed  in 
this  manner  fhould  not  be  raifed  in  tbe  crown,  but  kept 
quite  flat ;  that  fo,  by  tbe  natural  defeent  of  the  ground, 
the  whole  water  that  falls  upon  the  ridge  may  be  conveyed 
into  the  furrow  below. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  fome  perfons  affert,  that, 
by  a  proper  pofition  of  ridges,  the  foil  is  better  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air.  Thefe  perfons  recom¬ 
mend  the  paying  a  regard  to  this.  But  it  cannot  be  done 
excepting  when  the  land  is  quite  flat,  and  when  the  placing 
of  the  ridges  makes  no  difference  as  touts  wetnefs.  How¬ 
ever,  as  this  is  reprefented  by  thofe  perfons  as  important,, 
fome  attention  fhall  be  given  to  what  they  fay. 

Some  advife  the  placing  the  ridges  fouth  and  north  ;  and 
the  reafon  which  they  aflign  for  this,  is,  that  thereby  the 
fun  may  have  an  equal  influence  upon  all  parts  of  the 
ridge. 

Others,  again,  advife  the  placing  the  ridges  eaft  and 
weft  ;  and  the  reafon  which  they  aflign,  is,  that,  they  may 
fhelter  each  other  from  the  cold  north  wind. 

"Which  of  thefe  advantages  is  the  greatefl;,  is  uncertain. 
It  is  even  uncertain  whether  they  can  be  called  advantages, 
at  all. 

It  maybe  difputed, whether, in  the  winter-feafon,  cold  or 
heat  is  mofl;  beneficial  to  land.  That  heat  is  beneficial  and 
cold  deftrudlive  to  plants,  is  certain.  But  cold  poflibly  may 
be  as  proper  as  heat  for  preparing  land  for  the  nourifhment 
of  plants.  It  is  allowed,  that  the  coldnefs  of  the  north  wind 
is,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  falts  that  it 
carries  along  with  it.  Thefe  falts  are  beneficial  to  land  ; 
and  therefore  an  expofure  to  the  north  feems  to  be  rather 
a  benefit  than  a  difadvantage.  This  is  confirmed  from 
obfervation.  The  lands  on  the  north  fide  of  rifing  grounds 
are,  generally  fpeaking,  more  fertile  than  thofe  on  the 
fouth-fide.  It  is  certain,  that  the  richeft  lands  in  Scot¬ 
land  have  this  fituation,  and  are  expofed  to  the  north. 

It  may  be  difputed  likewife,  whether  the  north  or  the™ 
fouth-fide  of  an  eaft  and  weft  ridge  has  moft  benefit  from 
the  fun  in  fummer.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  rays  of 
the  fun  fall  more  directly  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ridge  ; 
but  then  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  north  fide  has  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fun’s  rays  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  when 
the  fun  is  fo  low,  that  the  fouth  fide  is  under  the  fhade  ; 
which  may  poflibly  balance  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  greater 
obliquity  of  the  fun’s  rays  about  mid-day. 

Thefe  things  have  been  mentioned,,  to  fhow,  that  it  is,, 
uncertain,  which  way  of  placing  ridges  expofes  the  land 
beft  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air  ;  and  therefore, 
that,  in  placing  them,  it  is  needlefs  to  have  any  view  in 
this.  When  the  placing  of  ridges  makes  no  difference 
as  to  the  wetnefs  of  land,  then  we  are  chiefly  to  have  in 
view  the  conveniency  of  ploughing  and  laying  out  the 
land  in  proper  breaks. 

There  are  three  different  ways  of  ploughing  ridges  : 
gathering,  calling,  and  cleaving. 

Gathering  keeps  the  crown  and  furrows  of  the  ridge  in 
the  fame  place  in  which  they  were  before.  The  plough 
begins  in  the  crown,  and  ploughs  out  the  ridge,  turning 
the  earth  towards  the  crown,  where  it  entered.  Every 
ridge  is  ploughed  by  itfelf ;  or,  inftead  of  this,  the  halves 
of  two  contiguous  ridges  may  be  ploughed  together.  By 
this  method  of  ploughing,  the  ridge  is  higher  raifed  than 

before- 
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Before.  It  is  obvious,  that,  as  the  earth  on  each  fide  is 
turned  upon  the  crown,  and  thrown  up  out  ot  the  jur- 
rows,  the  ridge  is  raifed,  both  by  making  the  crown  higher, 

and  the  furrows  lower..  . 

Calling  keeps  the  crowns  and  furrows  like  wile  in  the 
fame  place,  in  which  they  were  before.  The  ridges  are 
ploughed  in  pairs.  The  plough  may  enter  in  the  furrow 
betwixt  the  ridges,  and  plough  out  the  ridges,  turning  the 
earth  towards  the  furrow,  where  it  entered.  Or  the 
plough  may  enter  in  the  furrow  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
two  ridges,  then  turn  to  the  one  on  the  lett,  and  plough 
out  the  ridges,  turning  the  earth  to  thefe  furrows,  and 
from  the  furrow  that  is  betwixt  them.  By  this  method  ot 
ploughing,  the  ridges  are  kept  of  the  fame  height  in  the 
crown,  and  one  of  the  furrows  made  a  little  higher,  and 
the  other  a  little  lower  than  before.  The  earth  is  taken 
from  one  furrow,  and  thrown  into  the  other,  and  this  is 
done  alternately  through  the  field.  If  this  is  reverfed  at 
next  ploughing,  that  is,  the  earth  turned  into  the  fur¬ 
rows  from  which  it  was  taken  at  the  former  ploughing, 
thereby  the  ridges  are  preferved  in  the  fame  fituation. 

Cleaving  is  the  reverfe  of  gathering.  The  plough  en¬ 
ters  in  the  furrow  on  the  right  fide  of  the  ridge,  turns  to 
the  furrow  on  the  left  fide,  and  ploughs  out  the  ridge,  turn¬ 
ing  the  earth  from  the  crown  towards  the  furrows.  Every 
riclge  is  ploughed  by  itfelf  ;  or,  infteadof  this,  the  halves 
of  two  contiguous  ridges  may  be  ploughed  together.  II 
the  ridge  is  raifed  in  the  crown,  by  this  method  of  plough¬ 
ing  it  is  made  flatter.  It  is  obvious,  that,  by  this  me¬ 
thod  of  ploughing,  earth  is  thrown  into  the  furrows,  by 
which  they  are  made  higher  ;  and  that  earth  lS  ,takfn 
the  crowns,  by  which  they  are  made  lower.  t  en  ge 
is  already  flat,  by  this  method  it  is  changed,  and  the  crown 

turned  into  the  furrow.  .  ,  ,  a 

When  a  field  is  laid  out  in  the  manner  judged  molt 

proper,  with  refpedl  to  the  breadth  and  height  of  the 
ridges,  it  fhould  be  ploughed  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  ways 
mentioned,  according  to  its  fituation.  If  the  ridges  are 
broad  and  high,  calling  will  be  found  to  be  the  molt  pro¬ 
per  method  of  ploughing.  For  this  is  the  only  way  by 
which  they  can  be  ploughed,  and  yet  kept  m  the  fame 
fituation  :  cleaving  will  make  them  flatter  ;  and  gathering 
will  raife  them  higher.  If  they  are  flat  and  narrow,  cleav¬ 
ing  will  be  found  to  be  the  bell  method.  Cleaving  flat 
ridges,  and  thereby  turning  the  crowns  into  furrows,  and 
the  furrows  into  crowns,  has  thefe  peculiar  advantages . 
a  field  is  much  fooner  ploughed  in  this  way,  than  m  any 
other  ;  and  a  quantity  of  frelh  earth,  at  every  ploughing, 
is  expofed  to  the  air,  and  employed  in  vegetation  :  and 
the  ridges  being  kept  level,  are  fown  with  exadnefs. 
In  no  cafe  gathering  is  proper,  unlefs  when  the  proper 
fituation  of  the  ridge  renders  it  rather  too  wet  for  winter 

g  It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  c°n(jcje.r  a 
method  of  ploughing,  ufedin  fome  places,  called  ribbing. 
This  method  of  ploughing  is  performed  by  making  f 
rows  about  two  feet  diftant  from  each  other  :  one  hall  of 
'  the  furface  is  untouched  by  the  plough,  and  the  other  ha  , 
which  the  plough  turns  up  in  makingthe  furrows,  is  thrown 
on  the  top  of  what  remains  fad.  The  land  may  be  ploughed 
in  this  manner,  either  without  regard  to  ridges  ;  or  t 
plough  may  be  made  to  enter  and  turn,  as  it  does  in  ga¬ 
thering,  calling,  or  cleaving  ;  that  is,  a  ridge  may 
ribbed  in  the  way  of  gathering  or  cleaving  ;  and  two  ridges 
may  be  ribbed  in  the  way  of  calling.  This  kind  of  plough¬ 


ing  is  feldom  pradifed,  but  in  the  beginning  of  winter* 
and  upon  land  to  be  fown  with  barley,  after  two  moie 
clean  ploughings.  It  does  not  prevail  fo  much  as  former¬ 
ly,  and  is  very  much  condemned  by  our  modern  impro¬ 
vers.  But,  however  much  it  may  be  condemned,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  its  ufes.  It  keeps  the  land  dry  ;  the  ram  that 
falls  is  confined  to  the  furrows,  from  whence  the  looie 
earth  is  taken,  and  eaflly  finds  its  way  off.  It  facilitates 
the  rotting  of  the  Hubble,  by  covering  it  and  keeping  it 
dry  ;  it, makes  the  froft  penetrate  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
foil ;  and  it  alfo  expofes  a  larger  furface  to  the  influence  of 
the  air.  Thefe  things  make  this  kind  of  ploughing,  in 
fome  cafes,  preferable  to  a  clean  ploughing. 

There  is  alio  another  method  of  ploughing  called  bout-, 
ing.  It  is  performed  by  throwing  the  earths  of  two  furrows 
towards  each  other  upon  fome  fall  land.  This  is  certain¬ 
ly  an  improvement  upon  ribbing,  and  better  anfwers  a  1 

the  purpofes  of  it.  , 

By  this  method  ribs  are  placed  where  furrows  were  be¬ 
fore,  and  furrows  where  ribs  were  before  ;  and  the  lurtace 
is  entirely  changed,  what  was  above  turned  down,  and 
what  was  below  turned  up.  Thefe  two  ploughings  may  be 
performed  with  the  fame  ftrength,  and  in  the  fame  time 
with  one  clean  ploughing  ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that,  upon 
trial,  in  fome  cafes,  will  be  found  more  beneficial.  < 

As  a  further  improvement  of  this  method  of  ploughing, 
it  is  propofed  to  rib  the  land,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
plough  it  clean.  This  is  done  by  throwing  the  earths  oi 
three  or  four  furrows  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  leave 
no  fall  land  below  ;  and  is  the  fame  thing  with  ploughing 
the  land  in  ridges  about  three  feet  broad,  from  the  middle 
of  one  furrow  to  the  middle  of  the  other.  This  ferves  a  . 
the  purpofes  of  the  other  kinds  of  ribbing,  and,  beli  es, 
has  thefe  further  advantages ;  the  land  being  clean  plough¬ 
ed,  weeds  are  more  effeaually  deflroyed,  and  the  foil  « 
better  opened  for  receiving  benefit  from  the  froft  and  air. 
This  method  may  likewife  be  reverfed  by  another  pl°ug  ‘ 
ing.  The  furface  may  be  entirely  changed,  and  the  ribs , 
turned  into  furrows,  and  the  furrows  into  ribs. 

Thefe  different  methods  of  ploughing,  the  raft  two  ex¬ 
cepted,  are  known  to  every  common  ploughman,  and  they 
fhould  be  attended  to  by  every  improver,  as  of  importance ; 
without  a  proper  knowledge  of  them  he  caimpt  give  di- 
reaions  to  his  fervants,  nor  prevent  them  from  falling  in¬ 
to  blunders  in  the  execution,  which  they  are  blit  too  apt 
to  do.  The  ignorance  of  a  mailer  m  things  which  his  ler- 
vants  are  acquainted  with,  is  attended  with  bad  confe- 
quences  ;  it  gives  them  an  indifferent  opinion  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  farming,  and  makes  them  defpife  every  new  thing 
which  he  propofes,,  as  abfurd  and  whimfical.  _  1 
It  was  obferved,  that  ploughmen  are  apt  to  commit  olun- 
ders  in  ploughing.  Thus  in  gathering  ridges,  if  care  is  not 
taken  in  beginning  the  ploughing  of  the  ridge,  fome  firm 
land  will  be  left  in  the  crown,  and  the  crown  itfelf  fo  much  . 
raifed  above  the  reft  of  the  ridge,  that  no  feed  will  lie  up¬ 
on  it.  It  is  fometimes  obferved,  that  juft  on  the  crown 
of  a  ridge,  where  the  foil  is  deepeft,  there  is  lefs  corn,  an 
more  root  weeds,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ridge.  _ 
This  is  certainly  occafioned  by  allowing  firm  land  to  re 
main  there  in  ploughing,  and  by  railing  the  crown  like  a 
peak  above  the  reft  of  the  ridge.  The  ploughman,  n- 
ftead  of  turning  back  the  earth  of  the  firft  furrow,  and  the 
firm  land  below  it,  keeps  at  fuch  a  diftance,  as  to  lay  the 
earth  of  the  fecond  furrow  up  to  it,  or  on  the  top  of  it. 
This  leaves  firm  land  betwixt  the  furrows,  and  rafies  'e 
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crown  of  the  ridge  to  a  peak.  But  if  he  is  diredled  to 
draw  the  furrows  fo  near,  as  to  turn  back  the  earth  of 
the  firft  in  making  the  fecond,  no  firm  land  will  be  left, 
and  the  earth,  that  by  the  other  method  is  thrown  upon 
the  crown,  will  be  fcattered. 

This  blunder  is  oftener  committed  when  fiat  ridges  are 
cleaved.  In  cleaving,  if  the  ridges  are  ploughed  out  turn¬ 
ing  the  plough  always  to  the  left,  it  is  impoflible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  two  furrows,  laid  together  in  the  crown  of  the  new 
ridge,  from  being  at  too  great  a  diftance,  and  raifed  higher 
than  the  reft  of  the  ridge.  When  ridges  are  cleaved  in  this 
manner,  the  earth  of  the  firft  furrow  that  the  plough 
makes,  is  turned  over  upon  firm  land,  and  backed  by  the 
earths  of  the  other  furrows  in  their  courfe.  This  makes  it 
impoflible  to  get  at  this  firm  land  in  ploughing  the  next 
ridge,  without  turning  up  the  firm  land  itfelf,  and  the  earth 
of  the  furrow  laid  over  it,  upon  the  top  of  the  earth  of  the 
fecond  furrow,  by  which  the  crown  of  the  ridge  would  be 
raifed  to  a  high  fharp  peak.  Now,  to  prevent  this,  the- 
ploughman,  in  ploughing  the  next  ridge,  keeps  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance,  and  does  not  touch  the  firm  land,  over  which 
the  earth  of  the  firft  furrow  is  laid.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  rauft  either  keep  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  to 
leave  firm  land  in  the  crown  of  the  new  ridge  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  two  furrows,  or  he  muft  turn  the  earth  of  his 
furrow  upon  the  top  of  the  earth  of  that  firft  furrow.  By 
this  the  crown  of  the  ridge  is  Hill  high  raifed,  and  fome 
firm  land  ftill  left. 

But  ridges  of  this  kind  may  be  cleaved  without  leaving 
any  unploughed  land,  or  without  raifing  the  crown  much 
above  the  reft  of  the  ridge.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  this : 
after  the  plough  has  made  the  firft  furrow,  inftead  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  left,  and  making  a  furrow  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  ridge,  it  turns  to  the  right,  and  throws  back  the  earth 
of  its  firft  furrow  along  with  the  firm  land  below  it,  and 
after  going  round  again  in  the  fame  courfe,  turns  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  ridge,  and  goes  twice  round  in  the  fame 
manner,  after  which  the  ridge  betwixt  the  two  fierings, 
as  they  are  called,  is  ploughed  out,  as  at  firft  propofed. 
When  the  ploughing  of  the  ridge  is  finifhed,  a  new  fier- 
ing  is  made  in  the  next  furrow,  by  the  plough  going  twice 
round,  as  before  directed,  and  then  the  ridge  betwixt  the 
laft-made  fiering  and  the  ploughed  land  is  ploughed  out  in 
the  fame  manner  as  before  ;  and  in  the  fame  way  the  fier¬ 
ings  are  made  till  the  whole  field  is  ploughed.  By  this 
method  there  is  no  firm  land  left  below  the  earth  of  the 
furrow  ;  and  the  earth  that  is  turned  towards  the  crown 
being  fcattered,  and  not  laid  all  in  one  place,  the  crown 
i  :felf  is  not  much  raifed  above  the  reft  of  the  ridge. 

It  may  be  obferved  likewife,  that  in  calling  ridges,  if 
care  is  not  taken,  the  furrow  towards  which  the  earth  is 
thrown  will  be  fo  filled  up  as  to  be  improper  for  a  drain. 
The  plough  enters  the  ridge  near  the  furrow,  and  throws 
the  earth  towards  it,  turns  to  the  right,  and  throws  the 
earth  from  the  oppofite  fide  towards  it  likewife  ;  and  then 
goes  in  the  tradl  of  the  old  furrow,  betwixt  the  earths  of 
the  furrows  made  on  each  fide.  This  furrow,  towards 
which  the  earth  is  thrown,  is  fometimes  fo  filled  up  as  to 
render  it  improper  for  a  drain.  We  have  fhown  how  the 
earth  around  it  is  ploughed.  The  furrow  which  the  plough 
makes  going  in  the  track  of  the  old  furrow,  betwixt  the 
earths  of  the  furrows  on  each  fide,  is  called  a  gore-fur¬ 
row.  On  the  left  fide,  the  plough  having  no  mold-board, 
the  loofe  earth  falls  back  into  the  furrow  behind  the  plough, 
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and  fills  it  up,  or  at  leaf!  makes  it  unfit  for  a  drain,  which 
in  wet  land  is  a- great  difad  vantage. 

But  this  may  be  prevented  by  proper  care  ;  the  furrow 
may  be  made  clean,  and  fit  for  a  drain.  The  method  of 
doing  it  is  this :  the  plough  enters  about  two  feet  from 
the  furrow,  and  inftead  of  turning  to  the  other  fide,  re¬ 
turns  on  the  fame  fide,  turning  back  the  earth,  and  then 
goes  round  again  in  the  fame  courfe  ;  after  this  turns  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  furrow,  and  does  the  fame,  going 
twice  round.  By  this  the  gore-furrow  is  made  quite 
clean,  and,  like  the  crowns  of  ridges,  formed  at  about 
two  feet  diftance  on  each  fide. 

Some  other  things  of  a  like  nature  might  be  mention¬ 
ed.  Thefe  have  been  infilled  upon,  to  fhow,  that  it  is 
necellary  to  attend  to  every  circumftance  of  ploughing, 
that  fo  this  important  work  may  be  performed  in  -the 
moft  proper  manner. 

The  chief  defign  of  harrowing  land  is,  to  fmooth  the 
furface.  By  this  weeds  are  dellroyed,  and  feed,  if  fown, 
is  covered. 

Root-weeds,  that  are  loofed  by  the  plough,  arc  fome¬ 
times  torn  up  by  the  harrow,  and  thus  are  deftroyed. 
When  this  is  the  defign  of  harrowing,  the  harrows  fhould 
go  acrofs  the  ridges,  or  rather  acrofs  the  way  that  the 
plough  has  gone.  Becaufe,  by  going  acrofs  the  earths 
of  the  furrows,  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  are  apter  to 
catch  hold  of  the  roots,  than  if  it  fhould  go  in  the  fame 
way  with  the  plough. 

Though  the  harrow  may  bring  fome  part  of  the  roots 
above  ground,  yet  commonly  fome  other  parts  continue 
below,  which  will  grow  if  undifturbed.  This  makes  it 
necellary  for  perfons  to  follow  the  harrows,  and  gather 
all  the  roots  which  they  obferve  brought  up,  and  carry 
them  off'  the  field,  or  burn  them. 

If  harrowing  does  not  actually  tear  up  the  roots,  it  en¬ 
courages  their  vegetation,  by  filling  up  the  hollows,  and 
thereby  defending  them  again!!  their  greateft  enemy,  the 
drought.  On  this  account  harrowing  is  improper  for 
deftroying  root-weeds,  excepting  after  a  fpring-plough- 
ing,  when  the  land  is  foon  to  be  ploughed  again  for 
feed.  For  at  this  feafon  the  drought  is  feldom  violent, 
and  it  has  not  time  to  operate  in  the  deftrudfion  of  the 
roots  ;  and  therefore  whatever  the  harrows  bring  out  is  fo 
much  deftroyed. 

The  fame  things  that  make  harrowing  improper  for 
deftroying  root-weeds,  make  it  very  proper  for  deftroying 
feed-weeds.  The  fmoother  that  the  furface  is  made,  and 
the  more  effectually  that  the  mold  is  broke,  the  feeds  near 
the  furface  are  the  more  expofed  to  the  air,  and  the  fap, 
which  is  in  the  land,  the  more  effectually  retained.  Both 
thefe  are  necellary  to  promote  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds  ; 
and  they  muft  vegetate  before  they  can  be  deftroyed.  But 
harrowing  not  only  promotes  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds 
of  weeds,  but  alfo  deftroys  the  young  plants  when  fprung 
up  ;  fo  that  one  ploughing,  if  the  feafon  is  favourable,  and 
foil  allows,  may  be  attended  with  feveral  harrowings,  and 
thereby  feveral  crops  of  weeds  deftroyed. 

If  land  rifes  in  hard  clods,  the  harrow  makes  but  little  * 
impreffion  ;  at  leaf!  before  the  clods  are  broken,  the  land 
is  made  fo  firm  by  the  treading  of  the  horfes,  and  the 
weight  of  the  harrows,  as  to  render  the  work  ufelefs,  and 
fometimes  deltru&ive.  Great  care  fhould  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  land  from  being  brought  to  this  fituation. 
If  land  once  rife  in  hard  clods,  it  is  vain  to  expeCl  to  break 
th  an  with  the  harrow,  fo  as  to  cover  the  feed.  Unlefs  the 

feafon 
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feafon  is  very  wet,  it  will  remain  in  this  fituation  throug  n 
the  fummer,  and  afford  but  little  nourilhment  for  the  crop. 
Sometimes  it  will  remain  in  this  fituation  alter  men  have 
attempted  to- break  the  clods  with  malls. 

If  the  foil  is  light  and  fpungy,  it  can  fcarcely  get 
too  much  harrowing  ;  for  the  more  that  it  is  harrowed, 
it  becomes  the  firmer.  But  if  the  foil  is  (tiff,  the  lefs 
harrowing  it  gets  the  better,  if  the  purpofes  propofed  are 
anfwered.  The  effeds  of  harrowing  are  in  this  cafe  con¬ 
trary  to  thofe  of  ploughing.  Ploughing  renders  (tiff  01 
more  free  and  open,  but  harrowing  renders  it  lull  more 

firm  and  folid.  .  r 

The  ordinary  way  of  harrowing  after  feed  is  town,  is 

firft  along  the  ridges,  then  acrofs,  and  then  along  again. 
If  ridges  are  flat,  they  may  be  harrowed  either  along  or 
acrofs  ;  and  the  work  may  be  begun  or  ended  either  way. 
But  if  the  ridges  are  deep,  it  is  improper  to  begin  by  har¬ 
rowing  acrofs,  becaufe  thereby  too  much  of  the  feed  will 
be  drawn  into  the  furrows.  If  the  ridges  are  very  deep, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  improper  to  harrow  acrois  at  all. 
For  another  reafon  it  is  thought  improper  to  harrow  acrois 
ridges  when  the  land  has  been  ploughed  immediately  out 
of  lea  or  grafs.  In  ploughing  this  kind  of  land,  the  fward 
is  for  the  moil  part  turned  over  whole;  fo  that  when  the 
harrow  goes  acrofs,  inftead  of  tearing  the  fward,  it  is  apt 
to  turn  it  back  into  the  furrow  from  whence  it  was  taken. 
When  ridges  are  gathered  or  caff,  this  will  probably  hap¬ 
pen.  In  calling,  the  earths  of  the  furrows  on  one  fide  of 
the  ridge  are  turned  towards  the  crown;  and,  in  gather¬ 
ing,  the  earths  of  the  furrows  on  both  Tides  are  turned  the 
fame  way;  and  therefore  the  harrows,  when  drawn  from 
the  crown  to  the  furrow,  are  apt  to  take  hold  of  the  un¬ 
broken  fward,  and  turn  it  back.  But  this  does  not  fo  rea¬ 
dily  happen  when  the  ridge  is  cloven  Becaufe  in  deal¬ 
ing,  the  earths  of  the  furrows  on  both  Tides  of  the  ridge  be¬ 
ing  turned  from  the  crown,  the  harrows,  in  going  up  from 
the  furrow,  are  not  in  fuch  danger  of  turning  them  back. 
In  ploughing  lea,  the  earths  of  the  furrows  are  fometimes 
placed  as  exadly  as  poflible  upon  their  edge,  that  fo  they 
maybe  the  moreeafily  torn  by  the  harrows.  When  theft 
are  turned  to  the  crown,  they  do  not  fupport  each  other, 
and  are  therefore  eafily  turned  back  by  the  harrow,  in  go¬ 
ing  from  the  crowns  to  the  furrows:  but  when  the  earths 
are  turned  to  the  furrows,  fo  they  fupport  each  other  by  their 
weight ;  and  therefore  are  not  fo  eafily  turned  back  by  the 
harrows  in  going  up  from  the  furrows  to  the  crowns. 

Rolling  of  land  is  praftifed  with  fuccefs,  both  on  land 
lying  in  grafs  and  on  land  in  tillage.  It  is  of  advantage  to 
land  in  grafs,  by  preflingdown  moie-hills  and  mole-runs. 

Some  fay,  that  it  alfo  deftroys  fog. 

When  land  is  laid  down  in  grafs  for  hay,  rolling  is 
ufein  fmoothing  the  furface  ;  and,  when  laid  down  in 
grafs  for  pafture,  it  makes  the  grafs  ftool,  or  tiller,  and 

gt  Thereto  kind  of  land,  which,  when  clover  is  fown 
upon  it,  throws  out  the  young  plants  after  holt.  B 
ing,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  immediately  after 
thf  froft  is  gone,  it  is  faid,  will,  in  tome  meafurc,  pre^ 
vent  this.  The  firft  rolling  prevents  the  froft  from l  pene 
trating  fo  deep,  as  otherwife  it  would  do  ;  and  the  ie 
corn!  makes  the  land  firm,  after  having  been  loofed  by 

the  change  from  froft  to  open  weather.  - 

Rolling  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage  upon  land  in 
tillage.  When  the  land  is  naturally  faff,  and  may  be 
reduced  by  the  harrow,  rolling  is  very  improper :  for  it 
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makes  this  kind  of  land  ftill  firmer  than  the  harrow  does.. 
But  if  the  land  rifes  in  clods,  which  the  harrow  does  not 
reduce,  rolling  is  very  proper ;  for  it  fmooths  the  furface, 
and  breaks  the  clods,  more  eff'e&ually  than  harrowing. 

When  the  land  is  light  and  fpungy,  the  roller  ftiould 
always  be  applied  after  feed  is  fown ;  for  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  to  make  this  land  too  firm. 

It  was  obferved,  that,  to  deftroy  root- weeds,  land 
fliould  be  made  rough,  and  raifed  in  as  large  pieces  as  pot- 
fible ;  and  that  it  fhould  be  allowed  to  lie  lor  fome  time 
in  that  fituation.  Rolling,  after  this,  is  of  gieat  ufe; 
for,  without  it,  if  the  weather  continues  dry,  it  will 
not  be  poflible  to  make  the  land  fit  for  receiving  another 
Dloughing. 

If  the  land  is  foft  below,  and  fome  hard  clods  upon  the 
furface,  which  the  harrow  does  not  break,  rolling  may 
be  ufed  with  fome  advantage:  for,  befides  fmoothing  the 
furface,  it  will  break  fome  of  the  clods  ;  and  luch  of  them 
as  are  prefled  down,  will  be  diffolved  by  the  natuial 
fermentation  of  the  toil,  if  in  good  heart. 

Sometimes  in  ftiff  land,  ploughed,  dry,  after  a  former 
wet  ploughing,  or  when,  by  any  accident,  it  has  been 
much  trod  upon,  the  whole  rifes  in  hard  clods,  which 
the  harrows  cannot  break,  fo  as  to  cover  the  feed.  In 
this  cafe  rolling  is  of  great  ufe.  It  bruifes  fome  of  the 
clods ;  and,  when  followed  by  the  break-harrow,  thele 
clods  are  raifed  up  and  broken.Though  rolling  fliould  do 
no  fervice  but  fmooth  the  furface,  yet,  on  that  account, 
it  fhould  be  praaifed.  For  when  the  furface  is  fmooth, 
the  corn  may  be  cut  down  more  expeditioufly  than  when 
it  is  rough  and  uneven:  When  grafs-feeds  are  fown  for 
hay,  it  is  abfoluteiy  neceffary  to  fmooth  the  furface:  the 
roller  is  moft  proper  for  this.  Some  ufe  it  before,  and 
fome  after  fowing.  When  it  is  ufed  befoie  fowing,  the 

Teed  is  more  equally  fcattered. 

Grafs-feeds  muft  be  fown  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  he 
near  the  furface  ;  otherwife  they  will  not  vegetate.  The 
making  the  land  firm  by  rolling  is  therefore  an  advantage, 
as,  by  it,  the  fap  is  better  preferved  ;  and  this  does  not 
fo  much  damage  to  grafs  as  to  corn,  for  the  feveral  kinds 

of  it  are  commonly  better  foragers.  ... 

But  however  all  the  operations ot  ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  rolling  are  performed,  fomething  will  be  fall  want¬ 
ing  to  promote  vegetation,  and  this  want  is  effectually  iup-- 
plied  by  certain  fubftances  called  manures.  To  apply  thefe 
Jubilances  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  moft  effeaually  to  promote 
vegetation,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  their  natures,  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  operate.  This  is  the  more  neccf-- 
fary,  as,  without  it,  we  cannot  know  how  to  apply  them 
in  the  moft  proper  manner  to  the  different  foils. 

Manures  operate,  by  communicating  to  the  foil  w  ith 
which  they  are  mixed,  the  vegetable  food  which  they  con¬ 
tain  ;  by  communicating  to  it  a  power  cf  attracting  this 
food  in  greater  plenty  from  the  air ;  by  enlarging  the  ve¬ 
getable  pafture  which  it  contains  ;  and  by  diflolving  the 
vegetable  food  which  it  is  already  poffefled  of,  and  fitting 
it  for  entering  the  roots  of  plants.  .  c 

Manures  are  very  different  in  their  natures,  ^ome  or 
them  operate  in  all  the  ways  mentioned  ;  and  there  are. 
none  of  them  that  do  not  operate  in  more  ways  than. 

Great  miftakes  have  arifen  from  fuppofing  that  manures 
operate  only  in  one  way.  None  have  been  attended  with 
greater  lofs,  than  fuppofing  that  they  ferve  only  to  divide 
the  foil,  and  that  tillage  may  be  fubilituted  in  their  place. 
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This  is  Mr.  Tull’s  opinion,  and  is,  indeed,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  his  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry. 

Before  one  changes  the  ordinary  practice  of  agriculture, 
in  fo  important  a  point  as  banifhing  manures  from  his 
fields,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  lo  obvious  ;  he  muft 
he  certain,  that  the  principle  which  determines  him  to  fo 
important  a  change,  is  itfelf  well-founded. 

Mr.  Tull  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  earth  is  the 
food  of  plants  ;  and  hence  infers,  that  to  divide  the  earth 
into  minute  particles,  by  which  it  is  fitted  for  entering 
their  roots,  is  all  that  is  neceflary  in  agriculture:  and  this, 
he  aflerts,  may  be  done  by  tillage,  without  manures. 

When  treating  of  the  food  of  plants,  we  have  at- 
jempted  to  fhow,  that  other  principles,  befides  earth,  are 
in  the  compofition  of  this  food  :  and,  if  this  is  true,  the 
want  of  manures,  which  provide  thefe  other  principles, 
cannot  be  fupplied  by  tillage. 

But  fuppofing  we  allow,  with  Mr.  Tull,  that  earth  is 
•  the  food  of  plants,  yet  ftill  it  does  mot  follow,  that  tillage 
may  fupply  the  place  of  manures.  It  is  certain,  that 
every  particle  of  earth  which  we  obferve,  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  is  the  food  of  plants.  Every  foil  is  a  compofi¬ 
tion  of  different  earths  ;  feveral  of  which,  it  is  obvious, 
are  not  of  this  kind. 

The  great  difference  in  foils  equally  pulverifed,  is  a 
plain  and  convincing  evidence  of  this.  Now,  let  it  be 
obferved,  that  the  earth  contained  in  dung  is bf  this  kind; 
it  has  already  been  food  to  plants,  and  therefc|re  though  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  greatefl  quantity  of  dung  laid  on  at 
one  time,  is  but  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  foil 
employed  in  vegetation,  as  Mr.  Tull  juftly  obferves  ;  yet 
it  may  be  confiderable  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that 
is  really  the  food  or  pabulum  of  plants.  If  the  quantity 
of  earth  contained  in  the  quantity  of  dung  commonly 
bid  on  at  one  time,  is  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
earth  contained  in  the  richeft  crop,  it  will  be  found  feveral 
times  larger  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  laying  on  of  this 
•dung,  food  is  provided  for  feveral  good  crops. 

Befides,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  mechanical  a£!ion  of 
the  plough  cannot  increafe  the  number  of  the  particles  by 
which  plants  are  nourifhed ;  they  are  lo  fmall  as  not  to  be 
obferved  in  water.  Mr.  Tull  fuppofes,  that  they  are  as 
fmall  as  thofe  upon  which  the  colour  of  bodies  depends. 
Now,  though  pounding  earth  in  a  mortar  may  perhaps  do 
fomething  to  increafe  them,  yet  the  action  of  the  plough 
can  never  be  fuppofed  to  do  it.  The  plough  can  do  no 
more  than  open  the  foil,  or  enlarge  the  pafture  of  plants, 
and  allow  them  to  extend  their  roots  in  fearch  of  their 
food,  but  does  not  increafe  the  quantity  of  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore  tillage  cannot  fupply  the  place  of  dung,  which  not 
only  opens  the  foil  by  its  fermentation,  but  alfo  increafes 
the  vegetable  food  by  the  earth  which  it  contains. 

It  may  further  be  obferved,  that  the  fermentation  raifed 
by  dung  continues  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  fo  that  though, 
by  ploughing,  the  foil  may  be  as  completely  divided  as  by 
the  fermentation  of  dung,  yet  it  will  not  continue  fo  :  for 
after  feed  is  fown,  the  artificial  pafture  raifed  by  ploughing 
is  continually  decreafing  while  the  crop  is  growing;  where¬ 
as  the  artificial  pafture,  raifed  by  the  fermentation  of  dung, 
is  continued  by  the  continuance  of  this  fermentation  ; 
and  therefore,  though  in  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry  the 
want  of  dung  may  be  fupplied  by  hoeing,  yet,  as  Mr. 
Tull  indeed  obferves,  dung  is  ftill  neceflary  in  the  old 
hufbandry. 
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If  perfons  attentively  confiderthe  effefts  of  manures,  it 
will  appear  that  they  operate  in  all  the  ways  mentioned. 

Manures  are  found  to  enrich  the  beft  pulverifed  foil,  and 
to  do  this  again  and  again,  after  it  is  exhaufted  by  crops. 
It  is  almoft  an  univerfal  practice  in  Scotland,  to  lay  dung 
upon  land  that  is  kept  conftantly  in  tillage  once  in  three, 
four,  or  five  years.  It  is  obferved,  that  after  the  dung  is  laid 
on,  the  land  becomes  rich,  and  that  the  crops  turn  gradually 
worfe  and  worfe,  till  the  whole  virtues  of  the  dung  are  ex- 
raufted ;  and  it  is  alfo  obferved,  that  immediately  upon  the 
dung  being  again  applied,  the  land  becomes  rich  as  before. 
It  is  natural  to  conclude  from  this,  that  dung  promotes  ve¬ 
getation  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  vegetable  food. 

It  is  found,  that  fome  manures  lofe  part  of  their  virtues 
by  being  long  expofed  to  the  air.  After  dung  is  fufficiently 
rotten,  the  longer  that  it  lies  it  becomes  cf  lefs  value,  and 
does  not  enrich  fo  large  a  quantity  of  land  as  when  ufed  in 
proper  time.  The  dung  of  cows  dried  upon  their  pafture, 
gathered,  and  laid  upon  other  land,  is  fcarcely  to  be  dif- 
cerned  in  its  effedlson  the  crops  produced:  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  applied,  whether  carried  from  the  byre,  or  by  folding 
the  cattle,  enriches  the  land.  From  this  it  is  obvious, 
that  this  kind  of  manure  contains  the  vegetable  food  in, 
itfelf,  and  does  not  receive  it  from  the  air. 

It  is  found,  that  fome  manures  operate  the  fooner,  and 
with  the  greater  violence,  the  longer  that  they  are  expofed 
to  the  air  before  they  are  ufed.  Lime  and  marles  are  of 
this  kind ;  the  longer  they  lie  expofed,  they  operate  the 
fooner  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  they  have  a  ftrong  power 
of  attracting  the  virtues  of  the  atmofphere.  From  thefe 
things  it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  thefe  manures  operate, 
by  communicating  to  the  foil  with  which  they  are  mixed, 
a  power  of  attracting  the  vegetable  food  from  the  air. 

It  is  obferved,  that  fome  manures  exhauft  land  of  its  ve¬ 
getable  food,  and  do  not  reftore  it  again  when  immediately 
applied.  This  is  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  lime.  Land 
thoroughly  limed  has  been  found  to  carry  many  very  good 
crops :  by  degrees  however  the  virtues  of  it  have  been 
exhaufted,  and  the  land  reduced  to  a  worfe  fituation  than 
before  the  lime  was  laid  on.  In  this  fituation  lime  has 
been  applied  a  fecond  time,  but  its  effects  found  to  be  far 
inferior  to  what  they  were  when  firft  applied.  This  is 
fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  this  manure  operates  by  dif- 
folving  the  vegetable  food  which  it  meets  with  in  the 
foil,  and  fitting  it  for  entering  the  roots  of  plants. 

It  is  certain,  that  all  kinds  of  manures  open  the  foil. 
Any  perfon  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  a  piece  of  land,  on  which 
dung,  or  any  other  manure  has  been  laid,  with  a  piece 
contiguous  that  has  not  been  manured  ;  he  will  find  the 
one  much  fofter,  much  more  free  and  open  than  the  other. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  therefore,  that  all  manures  operate 
by  enlarging  the  vegetable  pafture. 

Manures  are  .commonly  divided  into  clafles.  Some 
divide  them  into  natural  and  artificial ;  others  divide  them 
into  the  foil'll,  khe  vegetable,  and  the  animal ;  and  treat 
of  them  in  order,  as  belonging  to  each  of  thefe  clafles. 

The  manures  belonging  to  fome  of  thefe  clafles,  differ 
both  in  their  nature  and  operation  from  thofe  in  the  other 
clafles.  Some  of  them  likewife  differ  from  others  in  the 
fame  clafs.  The  dividing  them  into  clafles,  therefore, 
ferves  no  purpofe.  All  that  is  neceflary  is,  to  treat  of  the 
different  particulars  which  the  farmer  can  command,  with¬ 
out  confi  dering  to  what  clafs  they  belong. 

The 
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The  manures  generally  procured  are  dung,  marles,  allies, 
foot,  fea  weed,  Ihdls,  fown  vegetables,  and  water. 

There  are  fcveral  other  things  that  are  very  rich  ma¬ 
nures,  fuch  as  rags,  leather,  &c.  But  as  thefe  are  to  be 
procured  only  in  Imall  quantities,  it  is  needlefs  to  treat  ol 
them  feparately. 

Dung  is  commonly  ufed  to  fignifynot  only  the  excre¬ 
ment  of  animals,  but  alfo  all  rotten  vegetables,  when  ufed 
as  manures. 

Dung  is  the  food  by  which  animals  are  nourifhed,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  corrupted  Hate.  The  fiomach  difl'olves  the 
food  of  the  animal,  and  reduces  it  to  a  Hate  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  much  fooner  than  is  done  by  the  air.  It  is  by  being 
in  this  Hate  of  putrefaction  that  the  juices  fit  for  the  nourifh- 
mentof  the  body  are  conveyed  by  the  guts  into  the  blood. 
While  bodies  are  in  a  found  Hate,  their  parts  adhere  firmly 
together,  and  they  are  incapable  of  being  turned  into  the 
parts  of  other  bodies.  To  render  them  capable  of  this, 
they  mufi  be  reduced  to  their  firfi  principles.  T.  bis  is  done 
by  corruption.  It  is  obferved,  that  by  corruption  all  the 
parts  of  bodies  arc  relaxed,  and  the  falts,  oils,  and  othei 
juices  which  they  contain,  from  being  fixed,  are  made  vo¬ 
latile.  It  is  by  being  reduced  to  this  Hate  in  the  flomach, 
that  the  things  which  the  animal  feeds  upon  become  nou- 
rifhment  to  it,  and  are  turned  into  parts  of  its  body* 

All  the  juices  contained  by  the  things  which  animals 
feed  upon,  are  not  exhauHed  by  the  guts  ;  many  of  them, 
along  with  the  earthy  part  of  the  food,  are  thrown  out. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  fomeof  the  earthy  part  of  the  food 
goes  alfo  to  the  nourifhment  of  the  animal ;  but  as  the 
earth  is  rendered  volatile  by  the  frits  and  oils,  theie  mult 
be  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  exhauHed  by  the  animal;  and  therefore  in  the 
dung  there  mufi  be  a  great  quantity  of  earth  in  proportion 
to  the  other  principles.  However,  as  the  dung  contains  all 
the  principles  of  the  food,  we  may  confidei  the  dung  of 
thofe  animals  that  feed  on  vegetables  as  vegetables  in  a 
putrefied  Hate. 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  dung  of  animals  that  feed  up¬ 
on  other  animals.  Vegetables  are  the  original  food.  All 
animals  either  feed  on  pure  vegetables,  or  on  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  feed  on  vegetables.  Animals  that  feed  on  vege¬ 
tables  are  made  up  of  the  fame  things  with  vegetables,  only 
under  a  clifferennt  form  ;  and  therefore  the  dung  of  ani¬ 
mals -that  feed  upon  thefe,  is  Hill  to  be  confidered  as 
vegetables  in  a  putrefied  Hate. 

Chemifis  inform  us,  that  dung  is  compounded  of  the  fame 
principles  of  which  vegetables  are  compounded,  of  water, 
air,  oils,  falts,  and  earth.  The  earth  which  it  contains 
is  of  the  abforbent  kind,  and  attracts  the  other  principles. 
They  alfo  inform  us,  that  dung  attracts  and  ferments  with 
acids,  and  by  this  fermentation  produces  falts.  A  quality 
•  of  fait,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  to  attract  and  diilo.ve 
oils,  and  make  them  capable  of  being  mixed  *  ith  water. 

If  thefe  qualities  of  dung  are  confidered,  it  will  appear 
that  it  promotes  vegetation  in  all  the  diilerent  methods  oe- 

fore-mentioned.  , 

It  promotes  vegetation  by  increanng  the  vegetable  fooc. 
It  is  compounded  of  the  fame  principles  of  which  tne  ve- 
getable  food  itfelf  is  compounded,  as  we  endeavoured  to 
fhew,  when  treating  of  the  food  of  plants.  This  is  alfo 
confirmed  by  the  experience  ot  all  places  and  of  all  ages  ; 
and  it  is  what  no  perfonwill  doubt  ol,  who  confideis  that 
it  has  the  fame  effects  upon  land  ol  all  kinds,  and  in  all 
fituatiens. 
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It  promotes  vegetation  by  enlarging  the  pa  Hu  re  of 
plants,  it  attraas  acids  from  the  air  and  foil  ;  and  by 
railing  a  fermentation  with  them,  thereby  feparates  the 
particles  of  the  foil  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Every  far¬ 
mer  knows  the  truth  of  this  from  experience.  I  he  land 
upon  which  dung  is  laid,  though  naturally  Hiff,  becomes 
foft  and  mellow,  and  is  more  eafily  ploughed  than  before. 

Dung,  we  have  faid,  enlarges  the  pafiure  of  plants,  by 
attraa.ing  acids,  and  fermenting  with  them.  I  hole  acios 
are  in  the  foil  and  air.  They  are  in  the  foil ;  for  the  foil 
produces  ecid  plants.  Chemifis  tell  us,  that  the  neutral 
fait  found  in  foil  is  compounded  of  an  alkaline  fait,  fuch 
as  is  found  in  vegetables,  and  an  acid  fpint.  All  alkalis 
are  Hrong  attraftors  of  acids,  fo  that,  m  the  procefs  of  an 
experiment  upon  foil,  peihaps  it  may  e  ci  icu  o  P 
them  feparate,  though  they  may  exifi  feparate  in  it.  ihe 
acid  plants  prevent  thefe  from  mixing ;  or,  perhaps,  have 
a  fironger  power  in  their  vefiels  to  feparate  them,  than 

other  plants  have.  .  „  • 

But  though  there  may  he  no  acids  in  foil,  except u  g 
the  compound  of  neutral  falts  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
they  are  in  the  air.  Chemifis  find  this  by  innumerable 
experiments.  Allies,  when  expofed  to  the  an,  produce 
neutral  falts  ;  the  application  of  acids  has  the  fame  efteas. 
Any  perfon  may  obferve  a  fait  adhering  to  the  lime  of  o 
walls  -  this  fait  is  not  in  the  lime,  it  is  produced  by  the 
air.  The  fame  fait  is  produced  by  acies.  Othei  expen 
ments  might  be  mentioned,  hut  thefe  are  fufficient. 

Dung  promotes  vegetation,  by  communicating  to  the 
foil  a  power  of  attracting  the  vegetable  food  from  the  an. 
The  earth  which  it  contains,  is  of  the  abforbent  kin  , 
and  attrafts  all  the  other  principles  of  the  vegetable 
food  ;  and  the  falts  which  it  contains  and  produces,  at¬ 
It  likewife  promotes  vegetation,  by  preparing  the  'vege¬ 
table  food  for  the  nourifhment  of  plants.  By  the  la  ts 
which  it  contains  and  produces,  it  not  only  attraas  oils, 
but  alfo  difl'olves  them,  and  makes  them  capable  ol  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  water.  It  is  probable,  that  oil  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  food  of  every  plant  which  we  cultivate  m 
our  fields,  atleafi  is  the  ingredient  of  which  it  is  eafiefito 
exhaufi  the  foil,  and  which  it  is  mofi  difficult  to  refiore  to 
it  again.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oil  contained  m 
any  plant,  in  proportion  it  robs  the  foil  by  which  it  is 
nourifhed  of  its  vegetable  food.  But  the  nature  of  oil 
mufi  he  changed  before  it  can  enter  the  roots  of  plants. 
This  change  is  made  by  faltss  they  difiolve  it,  and  maxe 

it  to  mix  with  water.  .  .  ..  ,  r 

Though  dung  promotes  vegetation  in  all  theie  ways 

mentioned  ;  yet,  as  there  are  other  bodies,  that  are  much 
flronger  attractors  of  acids,  by  which  many  of  its  efteas 
are  produced;  it  is  probable,  that  it  principally  operates 
by  increafing  the  food  of  plants.  Its  effects  indiflolymg 
the  vegetable  food  in  the  foil,  muft  be  very  trifling.  Ihc 
falts  which  it  contains  and  produces,  having  its  own  oils  to 
work  upon,  and  being  along  with  them  conveyed  into  the 
roots  of  plants,  cannot  operate  with  any  violence  upon 
the  oils  which  the  foil  contains.  This  is  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience.  When  the  virtues  of  dung  are  exhauHed,  the 
foil  is  no  poorer  than  before  it  was  laid  on. 

Some  new  improvers  are  pleafed  to  ridicule  tne  old 
farmers,  bacaufe  they  are  fo  fond  of  dung  ;  hut  none  wil 
do  this  who  attentively  coufider  the  virtues  of  it.  ouch 
other  manures  as  can  be  obtained,  are  to  he  med  ;  and  ti  - 
here  is  careful lv  to  be  attended  to:  hut  none  of  tnefe  are 

O  ,  - 
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to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  clung,  which  can  be  employed  to  fo 
great  advantage. 

Though  dung  in  general  has  all  the  qualities  mentioned, 
yet  there  are  fome  kinds  of  it  poffeffed  oi  fome  of  thefe 
qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than  others.  There  are  as 
many  kinds  of  dung  as  there  are  of  animals,  and  in  fome 
refpeCts  they  all  differ  one  from  another. 

The  difference  betwixt*  one  kind  of  dung  and  another, 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  diflerent  food  of 
the  animals.  Green  herbage,  ffraw,  or  hay,  do  not  con¬ 
tain  fornuch  vegetable  food  in  the  fame  quantity  as  grain 
does.  Hence  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  dung  of  cows  is  not 
fo  rich  as  that  of  horles,  nor  the  dung  of  horfes  fo  ricn 
as  that  of  fowls. 

But  this  difference  muff  partly  arife  likewife  from 
the  nature  of  the  animals,  if  it  is  true,  that  the  dung  of 
horfes,  cows,  fheep,  hogs,  and  geefe,  all  differ  one 
from  another,  though  fed  upon  the  fame  pafture.  Some 
animals  digeft  their  food  more  quickly  than  others. 
This  makes  a  difference  in  the  dung  produced  by  the 
fame  food.  Some  things  are  digeft  cclj  and  turned  into 
a  ftate  of  corruption  by  fome  animals,  that  pafs  through 
others  found  and  undiffolved.  The  matter  then  in  the 
ftomach  that  digefts  the  food,  muft  be  different  in  the 
different  animals.  The  dung  muft  partake  fomething  ci 
the  nature  of  this,  which  makes  another  difference  in 
the  dung  produced  by  the  fame  food. 

Some  writers  in  agriculture  treat  of  the  dung  of  the 
different  animals  feparately.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  do  this  ; 
for  it  requires  more  pains  and  expence  to  keep  them  fepa- 
rate,  and  ufe  each  of  them  by  itfelf,  than  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  from  this  way,  above  the  ordinary  way,  can 
pofiibly  amount  to. 

The  dung  of  fowls,  particularly  of  pigeons,  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this.  It  is  commonly  ufed  without  any  mix¬ 
ture,  and  it  can  be  kept  feparate  from  other  dung  without 
any  trouble  or  expence.  It  is  obferved,  with  refpeCt  to  it, 
that  the  effeCts  of  it  are  more  violent,  and  fooner  over, 
than  the  effeCts  of  common  dung.  The  efteCts  of  fome 
other  kinds  of  dung  would  perhaps  be  the  fame,  if  they 
were  ufed  without  any  mixture.  The  pigeons  dung,  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  corrupted  foon  diffolves,  and  becomes  ve¬ 
getable  food.  But  the  ftraw,  with  which  the  other  kinds 
of  dung  are  commonly  mixed,  not  being  fo  thoroughly 
corrupted,  prevents  the  effects  of  them  from  being  fo  vio¬ 
lent,  and  fo  foon  over. 

The  way  in  which  pigeons  dung  operates,  points  out 
the  manner  in  which  it  fhould  be  applied.  As  it  is  very 
rich,  and  its  qualities  foon  exhaufted,  a  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  fhould  be  applied,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
other  dung.  If  care  is  not  taken  of  this,  the  crop  will  be 
deftroyed  by  being  too  luxuriant.  Perhaps,  mixing  it 
with  fome  other  things  may  have  good  effeCts.  The  ftrew- 
ir.g  fmall  chaff  of  any  kind,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  is  very  proper.  The  chaff  Tucks 
up  the  moifture,  and  makes  it  eafy  to  reduce  the  dung  to 
powder,  which  is  an  advantage  :  for  thereby  the  dung  is 
fcattered  more  equally,  and  manures  a  greater  quantity  of 
land. 

It  is  a  cuftom  in  fome  places,  to  fold  flieep  and  cattle, 
for  the  fake  of  their  dung;  which,  in  this  way,  is  ufed 
without  any  mixture,  borne  writers  on  hufb and ry  give 
particular  directions  how  to  do  this  in  the  raoft  advantage¬ 
ous  manner.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  confuler  thefe.  The 
farmer  muft  conduit  the  advantage  of  his  flieep  and  cattle, 
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and  not  the  advantage  of  the  land  by  the  dung ;  and, 
therefore,  muft  fold  them  in  the  moft  convenient  manner. 
A  fcore  of  flieep,  with  the  beft  management  in  folding* 
will  not  produce  much  more  than  ten  {hillings  worth  of 
dung,  in  the  feafon,  above  the  expence  of  folding  ;  a  fum 
foon  loft  by  an  injudicious  management  of  them. 

Dung  is  commonly  mixed  with  vegetables,  and  allowed 
to  lie  for  fome  time  before  it  is  ufed. 

Straw  is  thrown  below  the  cattle,  and  this  is  carried  out 
along  with  the  dung,  and  thrown  upon  the  dunghill.  On 
the  dunghill  is  alfo  thrown  all  the  ftraw  that  is  left  after 
ferving  other  purpofes,  and  all  the  refufe  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  ufed  in  the  farmer’s  family. 

In  the  management  of  dunghills,  two  things  are  always 
to  he  kept  in  view :  the  promoting  putrefaction  ;  and  the 
preventing  the  vegetable  food  from  flying  off  into  the  air*, 
or  being  conveyed  away  by  water.  'I  he  ftraw  and  other 
parts  of  uncorrupted  vegetables,  of  which  the  dunghill  is 
compounded,  make  it  neceffary  to  keep  the  firft  in  view  ; 
and  the  falts  and  oils,  which  by  corruption  are  rendered 
volatile,  and  the  water,  which  extracts  the  virtues  of 
dung,  make  it  neceffary  to  keep  the  left  in  view. 

To  promote  putrefaction,  the  fituation  of  the  dunghill 
fhould  be  dry,  and  the  dung  laid  together  as  thick  as  is 
convenient.  PutrefaClion,  indeed,  cannot  be  piomoted 
without  water :  but  the  quantity  that  falls  in  rain,  with  the 
natural  fap  of  the  dung,  is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  Too 
much  water  prevents  that  fermentation,  which  cariies  on 
the  procefs  of  putrefaCtion  moft  quickly.  This  is  confirmed 
by  experience.  If  there  is  any  part  of  a  dunghill  foaked 
with  water,  it  is  obferved  that  the  ftraw  is  quite  found, 
while,  in  other  parts  that  are  dry,  it  is  completely  rot¬ 
ten. 

To  promote  putrefaCtion,  the  dung  fhould  be  laid  thick 
together;  thereby  the  heat  is  the  fooner  generated,  that 
produces  the  putrefaCtion  ;  and  thereby  the  natural  fap  is 
the  better  preferved,  which  prevents  the  dung  from  being 
burned. 

When  the  natural  fap  of  the  dung  is  exhaled ,  and  the 
dung  afterwards  covered,  the  heat  is  in  danger  oi  rifing  to 
fuch  a  height,  as  to  burn  the  dung.  This  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  againft  •  for,  when  the  dung  is  burned,  its 
ftrength  is  exhaufted,  and  it  is  rendered  almoft  ufelefs. 
Dung,  in  this  fituation,  is  dry  and  white;  the  ploughmen 
call  it  fire-fanged.  When  thus  burnt,  it  is  found,  from 
experience,  that  it  has  loft  almoft  all  its  virtues.  To  pie- 
vent  the  dung  from  being  reduced  to  this  fituation,  when 
it  is  carried  ovt’of  the  liable  or  byre,  particularly  if  there  is- 
much  ftraw  m  it,  it  muft  not  he  lsid  in  heaps,  which, 
makes  it  dry  too  fa  ft,  but  carefully  fpread  thick  upon  the 
top  of  the  dunghill.  This  prevents  the  fap  from  being 
carried  off  by  the  wind,  and  thereby  prevents  the  heat 
from  being  raifed  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  burn  the  dung. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that,  when  grafs  is  cut  green,  and 
immediately  thrown  into  a  heap,  it  heats,  and  this  heat 
foon  reduces  the  grafs  to  a  ftate  of  putrefaCtion.  But,  if 
the  grafs  is  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  and  then  put 
together  without  being  fufficiently  dry,  it  heats  alio  ;  but,, 
inflead  of  being  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  putrefaCtion,  is 
burned i  So  it  is  with  dung :  if,  when  carried  out,  it  is 
laid  in  fmall  heaps,  being  thereby  too  much  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  lofes  its  fap  ;  and,  being  afterwards  covered,  the 
heat  is  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  burn  it :  but,  if  it  is 
fpread  thick  upon  the  top  of  the  dunghill,  it  retains  the. 
fap,  and  putrefies. 

r  A  dii- 
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A  diftin&ion  is  here  mr.de  betwixt  dung  putrefied  and 
burned  ;  and  tjiis  diftinaion  is  reprefented  as  important. 
We  know  not  if  the  chemifts  make  any  fuch  diftinebon. 

A  late  author  fays,  that  the  greater  part  of  what  remains 
of  dung,  after  the  putrefaaion  is  completed,  feen.s  to  be 
earth,  and  a  fixed  alkali.  Thefe  things,  we  apprehend, 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  what  remains,  when  dung  is 
what  we  have  called  burned ;  but  when  it  is  only  puire- 
fied  it  contains  alfo  falts  and  oils.  But  though  chemift 
fnoi’ld  make  no  fuch  diftinaion,  it  is  abfolutely  necetiaiy 
that  the  farmer  do  it:  for,  when  the  dunghill  is  allowed 
to' heat  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  burn  the  dung,  the  value 

of  the  dunghill,  if  poflible,  fhould  be  high  at  the  fides, 

and  hollow  in  the  middle.  When  foreign  water  is  allowed 

to  run  into  the  dunghill,  the  fermentation  is  not  only 
flopped,  but,  as  it  is  often  neceffary  to  allow  the  water  a 
oad'Mxc  from  it,  thereby  much  of  the  vegetable  food  is 
conveyed  away.  When  the  bottom  of  the  dunghill  is 
quite  level,  the  rain,  which  fometimes.  falls  m  heavy 
jffiowers,  eafily  finds  its  way  oft  ;  but  this  is  preyente  > 
making  it  high  at  the  fides,  and  hollow  m  the  middle.  _ 
The° only  way  to  prevent  the  vegetable  food  from  being 
exhaled  bY  the  fun,  or  carried  off  by  the  wind,  is  to  cover 
the  dunghill.  The  covering  the  dung  would  certainly  be 
an  advantage,  if  it  could  be  eafily  executed.  If  it  was  not 
forte  additions  that  are  daily  made  to  it,  earth  would  be 
very  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Some  perfons  aflert,  that, 
by  covering  the  dunghill,  it  would  lofe  the  influence  of  t  .e 
ll  and  if  is  the  aft  alone,  they  fay,  that  makes  it  fit 
nourishment  for  vegetables  ;  and,  therefore,  recommend 
the  expofing  it,  particularly  to  the  north  and  noith-eaft  , 
becaufe  the^vind  from  thefe  points  brings  along  with  it 
more  aereal  nourifhment  than  from  the  others.  li  the 
dunghill  contained  no  vegetable  food,  but  what  it  received 
front  the  air,  this  diredion  would  be  very  proper  ,  but, 
thS  dunghill  contains  in  itfelf  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
Vegetable  food ,  and  as  its  juices,  the  more  it  is  putrefied, 
become  the  more  volatile,  the  vegetable  food  in  it  by  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  air,  inftead  ot  being  mcrea 
he  diminilbed.  The  covering  the  dunghih,  thereto  , 
would  be  an  advantage.  But  the  difficulty  lies  m  ext- 

cuting  this 
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Some  propofe  to  dig  a  large  pit,  lay  the  bottom  with 
flatts,  build  up  the  fides  with  Hones,  and  cover  it  \ 
voof  This,  if  mull  be  owned,  will  retain  the  juices,  and 

rmtcm^asW1.prev»tffic,eg«ahffi^ 

tha ffeiv  wUl  be engaged  to  make  trial,  unlcfs  the  benefits 
tut^rnoTedavious  than  the  aflertionsof  tho  contnvejs^nake 
them  :  and,  befides  the  expence,  it  muft  likewiie  be  at 

tended  with  inconveniencies.  In  fo^teUratf^, 
be  very  difficult  to  prevent  too  much  ^ater  from  get  0 
into  it7  and  as  difficult  to  get  the  dung  itfelf  carried  out. 
The  method  which  we  propofed  tor  preventing  tie  t  ung 

from  over-heating,  will  alfo,  in  a  he  liable 

i  •  r  tNp  diin'T  when  it  comes  trom  tne  h.iuic 

ori^  mixed  wt  Brat  which  abforbs  the  juices, 

and  prevents  them  Irom  flying  ofi,  till  the  ftraw ^  ltfc It  be 

t0  putrefy.  When,  in  this  fituation,  it  s  aid  thick 

w  n  the  top  the  dunghill,  a f, nail  furfaceonly  being  ex- 

pofed  to  "the  air,  and  being  covered  before  the  draw  begins  to 


putrefy,  the  juices,  in  a  great  meafure,  are 
pcrlon,  by  the  line!!,  is  fenfible  that  the  juices  of  t  • 
are  not  fo  volatile,  when  firlWa.d  upon  the  d ug  ,hi 1,  as 
after  they  have  been  covered  lor  fome  time,  and  tl.c 

PODurg,tl’exp5ed  to  the  fun  . and  wind  or  wafted  by 
rain  lofes  its  vegetable  lood ;  it  ought,  thereioie, 
ploughed  in  as  fSm  as  is  poflible,  after  it  up¬ 

land  Some  perfons  aflert,  that  they  have  found .  from ^ 
perience,  that  dung  is  nothing  worfe,  though  it  \iczc  ^ 
iderable  time  fpread  upon  land,  in  thy  weat  ,  T 
is  ploughed  in.  This,  if  true  is  contrary  to 
been  fuppofed,  that  the  vegetable  oo  1  •  ■  ■  ^  tjjat 

fun,  and  carried  oft  by  the  wind.  *  y 1  r-’g  anj 

after  dung  is  fpread  upon  land,  its  fermentat  •  » 

the  falts  and  oils  remaining  in  it  may  become  and 

may  continue  fo  till  a  new  ^"“XSng adds  from 
the  dung  with  the  foil ;  and  that,  y  °  efte£ls  will 

the  air,  more  falts  may  be  formed,  by  this  its  ei 
be  more  hidden  and  violent,  but  fooner  over 
It  may  be  proper  alio  to  obferve,  t  ia  a  J  - 
tained  in  the  dung  are  wafted  downwards  by th ^  ram, 
fliould  be  ploughed  in  with  a  very  ftinilow  iu  ,  - 

ccptffig  When  the  dung  is  not  efficiently  rotten.  In  th.s 
cafe  it  requires  a  deep  furrow  to  cover  it.  , 

The  better  that  dung  is  mixed  with  fo  r^s  cS  the  foil 
of  vegetation  are  the  better  anfwered  >  all  p-rts  ot  the  to 

receives  equal  benefit,  the  vegetable  food  is 
bated,  and  in  all  parts  the  fermentation  equally  promoted. 
When  dung  then  is  laid  on  land,  it  ought  t  P  - 

equally  as  poflible.  This  likewife  prevents  the  breeding  of 
Tmin,  which  happens  in  fome  foils,  when  the  dung  is 

left  in  too  large  pieces.  .  n-  ..i.., 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  lime  is  only  a  ll™ulus,  : 
is,  that  it  promotes  vegetation,  only  by , n ,  « he  M 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  exert  itfelf.  Others,  h.  P 
motes  vegetation  by  enriching  tne  Ian-  ,  an  a  S 

^They  firfl  fupjaorf  thdr'opinion  by  obfervlng,  that  the 
cr^blin^abffislarfom^,^- 

b  eJu  e  ,e  •  rirz  r£ 

tion  by  cropping  than  land  can  be  reduced  to,  that  is  not 
limed7  It  is  poflible  to  reduce  limed  land  almofl  to  a  cap 
ZrLn  l  and  the  better  and  the  oftener  the  land  is 

nlouphed,  this  is  done  the  fooner.  .  ,  .  • 

The  other  opinion  is  fupported  by  obfeiving,  a  , 
fome  places,  lh£e  is-applied  regularly  once  in  four  or  five 
years  ?  that  the  land  feldom  gets  any  other  manure  ,  th. 
ft  is  kept  almoft  conftantly  in  tillage  ;  and,  with  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  fallowing,  carries  very  good  crops. 

From  thefe  ebfervations,  one  is  led  to  conclude,  tnat 
lime  a  els  both  ways  ;  not  only  makes  land  exeit  ltlelf 
the  nourifhment  If  vegetables,  but  alfo  enriches  it,  am 

^  An^nquiry^huo  die°qualities  of  lime  will  probably  ffl«- 

ftrChemifts  tell  us,  that  lime  has  the  following  qualities. 

It  is a  great  diffolver  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftal.ee  :  it  is  a  very  heavy  body :  it  is  an  attr^r '  aerds  ; 

with  thefe  it  raifes  a  fermentation,  and  piocluccs  ialt ,  an 
;*•  rnmmunicates  its  virtues  to  water. 

When  thefe  things  are  confidered,  it  will  appear,  tha 
lime  promotes  vegetation  in  thefe  ways  following. 
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It  communicates  to  the  foil  a  power  of  attracting  the 
vegetable  food  from  the  air.  It  attrafts  the  acids  from  the 
air  and  foil ;  thefe  it  converts  into  a  neutral  fait,  by  which 
oils  are  attracted  irom  the  air.  This  operation  of  lime  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  thofe  who  ufe  it  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

Lime  enlarges  the  vegetable  pafture.  By  its  weight  it 
penetrates  the  foil ;  and,  by  its  fermentation  with  acids,  it 
Separates  its  particles. 

This  operation  of  lime  is  obvious  to  every  peiion  that 
views  with  attention  any  land  that  is  thorougnly  limtd.^  It 
appears  foft  and  mellow,  and  obvioufly  in  a  flute  of  fo¬ 
mentation. 

Lime  diffolves  the  vegetable  food,  and  fits  it  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  plants.  It  diffolves  all  the  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  which  it  meets  within  the  foil,  and 
converts  them  to  vegetable  food ;  and,  by  the  falts  whicn 
it  produces,  it  difiolves  all  oily  fubftances  in  the  foil  ;  and 
conveys  them  into  the  roots  of  plants.  A\  e  finci  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  lime  clears  land  of  root-weeds,  i  his  it 
does  by  its  diflolving  power.  Root-weeds,  when  torn 
up  by  the  plough,  have  their  growth  checked,  and  are  for 
fome  time  in  a  languifhing  condition  :  ir  lime  is  applied  to 
their  roots  while  in  this  fituation,  by  its  diflolving  power, 
it  is  apt  to  deftroy  them. 

That  it  is  owing  to  the  fait  which  lime  produces  by  its 
attracting  and  fermenting  with  acids,  that  it  chiefly  owes 
its  power  of  promoting  vegetation,  is  confirmed  by  this 
obfervation.  The  lime  of  old  walls  which  has  been  long 
expofed  to  the  air,  and  where  the  fait  is  already  formed, 
is  much  more  fudden  in  its  operations,  when  laid  upon 
land,  than  quick-lime. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  lime  promotes  vegetation  by 
communicating  to  the  foil  a  power  oi  attracting  the  vege¬ 
table  food  from  the  air,  by  enlarging  the  vegetable  pas¬ 
ture,  and  by  diflolving  the  vegetable  food,  and  fitting  it 
for  entering  the  roots  of  plants.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
two  laft  are  the  ways  by  which  it  chiefly  operates. 

By  this  it  exhaufls  the  land  of  its  vegetable  food.  For 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  attraCl  from  the  air  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  food  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  crops  which 
it  enables  the  land  on  which  it  is  laid  to  carry  ;  and  it  con¬ 
tains  none  of  this  food  in  itfelf.  This  is  confirmed  by 
experience.  If  land  upon  which  lime  has  been  laid,  is  ex- 
haufled  by  crops,  the  application  of  lime  a  fecond  time  has 
not  the  fame  efFeCt  as  before  ;  unlefs  the  vegetable  food 
is  fupplied  by  dung,  or  the  land  allowed  to  reft  for 
fome  years,  and  have  the  vegetable  food  fupplied  by  the 
air. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  lime  from  its  nature  muft  aCt 
both  as  a  ftimulus  and  a  manure  ;  while  it  makes  the 
earth  exert  itfelf  in  the  nourifhment  of  vegetables,  in 
fome  meafure  alfo  enriches  it,  and  adds  to  the  vegetable 
food. 

In  feme  lands,  the  diflolving  the  vegetable  food,  and 
fitting  it  for  entering  the  roots  of  plants,  may  be  moft 
beneficial :  in  others,  the  communicating  the  power  of 
attracting  the  vegetable  food  from  the  air,  may  be  moft  be¬ 
neficial.  It  wili  not  be  improper,  therefore,  to  point  out 
how  lime  is  to  be  applied,  that  fo  it  may  chiefly  anfvver 
the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  purpofes. 

In  uncultivated  land,  in  which  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  vegetable  fubftance,  lime  ought  to  be  ufed  chiefly  as  a 
ftimulus  :  and  when  improved  land  needs  a  recruit  of  ve¬ 
getable  food,  it  ought  chiefly  to  be  ufed  as  a  manure. 


When  lime  is  intended  for  a  ftimulus,  a  large  quantity 
fhould  be  applied  at  once.  For  it  takes  a  confiderable 
quantity  to  diflolve  roots,  and  the  other  vegetable  fub¬ 
ftances  in  the  land,  and  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation. 

When  lime  is  intended  for  a  manure,  a  fmall  quantity 
applied  at  a  time  is  fufficient.  It  is  probable,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime  to  impregnate  a  large 
quantity  of  earth,  and  to  communicate  to  it  an  abfbrbent 
quality,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving: 
and  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  abfor- 
bent  quality  which  it  communicates,  that  the  foil  is  en¬ 
riched  by  it.  This  is  not  mere  ccnjeCture.  It  is  certain, 
that  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime  will  impregnate  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  communicate  to  it  ail  its  virtues,  and 
thefe  in  as  high  a  degree  too  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  r 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  may  operate  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  upon  earth.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime  communi¬ 
cates  an  abforbent  quality  to  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  but 
has  not  fuch  influence  in  diflolving  vegetable  fubftances, 
or  in  producing  fermentation,  it  follows,  that  the  fmaller 
the  quantity  is  which  is  applied,  it  will  operate  the  more 
as  a  manure  ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  applied  it  will 
operate  the  more  as  a  ftimulus. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  likewife,  that  when  lime  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  fmall  quantities  as  a  manure,  it  is  neceftary  to  re^ 
peat  the  application  frequently  ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  the 
foil  by  a£tion  lofes  the  abforbent  quality,  which  the  lime 
communicates. 

Thefe  things  which  we  have  obferved  concerning  the 
operation  of  lime  in  fmaller  and  larger  quantities,  are,  in 
fome  meafure,  confirmed  by  experience.  They  are  agree¬ 
able  to  the  practice  in  thofe  parts  where  lime  is  moft  ufed. 
When  barren  land  is  to  be  improved,  it  is  laid  on  in  large 
quantities  ;  and  when  it  is  applied  to  land  already  im¬ 
proved,  it  is  laid  on  in  fmall  quantities,  and  frequently 
once  in  three  or  four  years. 

As  lime  operates  by  attracting  acids  from  the  air,  the 
longer  that  it  lies  expofed  to  the  air  before  it  is  ploughed 
in,  it  will  exert  itfelf  the  more  quickly,  and  with  the 
greater  violence.  Some  alledge,  that  this  fhould  not  be 
done  in  fummer.  For  they  fay,  that  the  fun  acts  contrary 
to  the  air  ;  as  the  air  fupplies  the  fait,  the  fun  exhales  it,, 
and  communicates  it  again  to  the  air. 

As  lime,  when  laid  on  in  large  quantities,  exhaufts  land 
of  its  vegetable  food,  it  is  neceffary  to  fupply  this  food  by 
dung,  or  fuch  other  manures  as  have  it  in  great  plenty  ; 
or  the  land  fhould  be  managed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  vegetable  food  from  being 
exhaufted.  Laying  off  land,  after  a  very  few  crops  of 
corn,  into  grafs  forpafture,  is  the  moft  proper  way  of  do¬ 
ing  this.  Land,  when  paftured,  has  not  its  vegetable 
food  fo  much  exhaufted,  as  when  it  carries  corn.  The 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  carried  off  in  flefh,  by  the  cat¬ 
tle,  or  conveyed  to  the  air  by  their  perfpiration,  bears  but 
a  fmall  proportion  to  the  quantity  carried  off  by  a  crop  of 
corn  and  ftraw. 

It  is  neceffary  further  to  obferve,  that,  as  lime  commu¬ 
nicates  its  virtues  to  water,  land  inclining  to  be  wet,  and 
from  which  the  water  has  free  accefs  away,  is  not  proper 
for  it :  for  the  water,  in  running  off,  carries  along  with  it 
the  virtues  of  the  lime. 

There  are  a  variety  of  marles,  which  are  commonly 
reduced  to  three  forts  t  the  clay,  the  ftone,  and  the 
(hell. 
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The  fir fb  has  its  name  from  its  ffmilitude,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  to  clay;  the  fecond  from  its  hardnefs,  and  fimili¬ 
tude  to  ftone  ;  and  the  third  from  the  {hells,  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  or  rather  of  which  it  is  compounded. 

The  clay  and  Hone  marks  are  of  the  fame  nature  ;  the 
fhell  marie  is  very  different  from  both.  T  his  makes  it 
neceflary  to  treat  of  them  fcparately. 

Marie  of  the  ftone  and  clay  kinds  promotes  vegetation 
in  a  furprifmg  manner.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
contains  in  itfelf  few  of  the  principles  of  which  the  vege¬ 
table  food  is  compounded.  Plants  are  not  able  to  find  their 
food  in  it.  When  in  a  bed  below  the  furfacc,  it  refills  the 
entrance  of  water,  like  till  or  clay.  AVhen  near  the  fur- 
face,  and  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  great  quantities,  the 
foil  is  little  better  than  tiil,  almcll  quite  barren.  The 
method  of  its  operation  will  be  bed  known  by  inquiring 
into  its  qualities. 

It  is  obferved,  that  both  the  clay  and  ftone  marles  have 
the  following  qualities. 

When  long  expofed  to  the  air,  or  put  into  water,  they 
fall  down  into  a  powder :  they  are  very  heavy  bodies  :  the 
earth  of  which  they  are  compounded,  is  of  the  abforbent 
kind  :  they  are  attraftors  of  acids  ;  with  them  they  raife 
a  fermentation,  and  produce  falts. 

The  only  difference  betwixt  them  is  this  :  the  clay 
marie  is  fooner  ditToIved  than  the  ftone  marie  ;  and  com¬ 
monly  has  a  ftronger  power  of  deftroying  acids,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  filts.  Dr.  Home  fays,,  that  the  clay  marie,  which 
he  tried,  deft royed  a  third  more  of  acids  than  the  ftone 
marie* 

Thefe  marles  feem  to  have  much  the  fame  qualities 
with  lime;  and,  therefore,  muft  operate  in  the  fame 
manner. 

They  communicate  to  the  foil  a  power  of  attracting  the 
vegetable  food  from  the  air,  they  enlarge  the  vegetable 
pafture  ;  and  they  diflolve  the  vegetable  food  that  is  in 
the  foil,  and  prepare  it  for  entering  the  roots  of  plants. 

Thefe  marles  communicate  to  the  foil  a  power  of  at¬ 
tracting  the  vegetable  food  from  the  air.  Phe  abforbent 
earth  which  they  contain,  and  the  falts  which  they  pro¬ 
duce,  are  ftrong  attraCtors  of  oils. 

It  is  obferved,  that  they  attraCt  oils  fo  ftrongly,  that  they 
are  ufed  by  fome  to  extraCl  greafy  fpots  from  cloaths. 
When  laid  upon  land,  they,  will  therefore  attraCt  oil  from 
the  air,  which  is  the  ingredient  of  the  vegetable  food  moft 
wanted.  ' 

Thefe  marles  enlarge  the  pafture  of  plants.  They  fer¬ 
ment  with  acids,  and  fall  down  into  powder,  when 
expofed  to  the  air,  or  put  into  water.  Thefe  things 
make  them  operate  in  feparating  the  particles  of  the  toil, 
with  which  they  are  mixed. 

Thefe  marles  alfo  prepare  the  vegetable  food  for  being 
nourifhment  to  plants.  The  falts  which  they  produce, 
not  only  attraCt  oils  from  the  air,  but  alfo  from  the  toil  ; 
diflolve  thefe  oils,  and  render  them  capable  of  oemg  mix¬ 
ed  with  water  rand  of  being  conveyed  by  it  into  the  roots 
of  plants. 

According  to  fome,  thefe  marks  contain  fome  oily  mat¬ 
ter.  This,  if  true,  would  make  them  operate  in  a  man¬ 
ner  different  from  lime.  But  this  is  uncertain.  The  earth 
of  which  thefe  marles  are  compounded,  is  of  the  abiorbent  j 
kind  ;  it  cannot  be  long  expofed  to  the  air,  without  at¬ 
tracting  oils  ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  contain  none  in 
their  original  compohtion,  yet  fome  marks  of  them  may 
appear  upon  trial,  j 


Thefe  marles  are  long  in  diflolving,  Large  pieces  of 
the  ftone  marie  are  feen  fometimes  undiflolved,  fix  or  ie- 
ven  years  after  it  has  been  laid  upon  land,  ihis  makes 
it  neceflary  to  apply  a  very  large  quantity  of  them,  other- 
wife  their  effeCts  will  not  be  known. 

As  the  quantity  of  marles  applied  is  very  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  lime,  land,  when  manured  with 
marie,  muft  have  a  ftronger  power  of  attracting  the  vege¬ 
table  food  from  the  air  ;  and  therefore  the  marie  fhoulcl  be 
preferred,  when  it  can  be  as  eaffny  obtained. 

As  the  earth  of  thefe  marles  is  of  the  abforbent  kind  ;  as 
a  great  quantity  of  it  is  applied  at  one  time  ;  and  as  it  is 
long  in  diflolving,  it  muft  be  many  years  beiore  its  opera¬ 
tion  ceafes ;  and,  if  the  land  is  barren,  the  nature  of  it 
will  be  changed,  and  ever  after,  by  the  fame  kind  of  dref* 
fings  it  received  before,  will  continue  to  carry  better  crops. 
In  this  refpeCl  alfo  it  is  preferable  to  lime.  This  advantage, 
however,  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  foil. '  If  the  foil  is  foft  and  fpungy,  and  has  not  a  firm 
bottom,  the  marie,  by  its  weight,  will,  by  degrees,  pene¬ 
trate,  like  lime,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough  ;  and, 
therefore,  muft  leave  the  foil  no  better  than  it  found  it. 

Although,  in  fome  refpeas,  thefe  marles  feem  prefer¬ 
able  to  lime,  yet  we  are  to  confider,  that  their  principal 
operation  is  the  fame  with  that  of  lime  ;  which  is  enlaig- 
ing  the  pafture  of  plants,  and  fitting  the  vegetable  food  for 
entering  their  roots.  "When  land,  thereiore,  manured  with 
them,  is  exhaufted  by  crops,  it  cannot  receive  much  bene¬ 
fit  from  them  a fecond  time, .if  immediately  applied,  ihis 
is  confirmed,  it  is  faid,  by  experience.  It  is  obferved,  that 
marie,  when  applied  a  fecond  time  to  land  exhaufted  hy 
crops,  has  not  the  fame  effeCl  as  when  firft  applied.. 

As  marie  operates  in  the  fame  manner  as  lime,  it  fol¬ 
lows  likewife,  that  limed  land  exhaufted  by  crops,  can  re¬ 
ceive  little  benefit  from  the  application  of  marie  ;  and  that 
marled  land,  exhaufted  by  crops,  can  receive  little  benefit 
from  the  application  of  lime.  As  it  exhaufts  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  food,  the  proper  manure  after  it  is  dung,  which  con- 
taint  this  food  in  the  greateft  plenty. 

It  was  obferved,  that  marie  operates  chiefly  by  attracting 
oils  and  acids  from  the  air  ;  the  longer,  therefore,  that  it 
lies  upon  land,  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  the  more 
Guicldy  it  will  operate, 

The  difference  betwixt  the  clay  and  ftone  marks  was 
faid  to  confift  in  this  :  that  the  clay  marie  diffolves  fooner, , 
and  has  a  ftronger  power  to  deftroy  acids  and  produce  falts. 
This  kind  is  therefore  preferable,  as  a  lefs  quantity  will 
produce  the  fameeffeas.  If  Dr.  Home’s  experiments  are 
to  be  depended  upon,  or  rather,  if  all  clay  and  ftone  marks 
have  the  fame  powers  with  thofe  which  he  made  his  expe¬ 
riments  with,  then  four  cart-load  of  the  clay  mark  is  equal 
to  five  of  the  ftone. 

What  was  faid  of  lime,  with  refpea  to  the  application 
of  it  in  fmaller  and  larger  quantities,  may  likewife  be  faid 
of  mark.  When  barren  land  is  to  be  improved,  the  marie 
fliould  he  laid  on  in  large  quantities  :  but  when  land  is  in 
good  order,  the  applying  a  fifth  or  fixth  part  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  commonly  ufed,  once  in  fix  or  feven  years,  nnj  hat  c 
very  good  efteCts. 

Shell  marie  is  very  different  in  its  nature  from  the  other 
two.  It  is  commonly  claffed  among  the  animal  manures. 

It  docs  not  diflolve  with  water,  as  the  othei  marks  do. 
It  fucks  it  up,  and  fwells  with  it,  like  a  fpungc.  It  is  a 
much  ftronger  attra&or  of  acids  than  they.  Li.  Home 
favs,  that  it  takes  fix  times  more  of  acids  to  iaturate  it  than 
;  any. 
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any  of  the  other  marles  which  he  had  met  with.  But  the 
ereateft  difference  betwixt  the  {hell  marie  and  the  other 
marles  con  fills  in  this.  The  (hell  marie  contains  oils,  t 
is  uncertain  whether  the  .other  marks  contain  any  oils  ; 
but  this  kind,  it  is  faid,  contains  them  in  great  plenty.  _ 
This  mark,  it  would  feem,  from  the  qualities  which  it 
poflefles,  promotes  vegetation  in  all  the  different  ways.  It 
increafes  the  food  of  plants  ;  it  communicates  to  the  foil  a 
power  of  attracting  this  food  from  the  air  ;  it  enlarges  the 
pafture  of  plants  ;  and  it  prepares  the  vegetable  food  for 

entering  their  roots.  . 

It  increafes  the  food  of  plants  by  the  oils  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  the  falts\vhich  it  produces  :  by  thefe  falts,  and 
by  the  abforbent  quality  which  it  poffeffes,  it  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  foil  a  power  of  attraCling  this  food  from  the 
air.  It  enlarges  the  pafture  of  plants,  by  its  fwelling  with 
water,  and  the  fermentation  which  it  occafions  ;  and  it 
prepares  the  vegetable  food  for  entering  the  roots  of  plants, 
by  the  falts  it  produces  ilr  fermentation. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  attend  the  effeCts  of  thefe 
different  operations.  The  communicating  vegetable  food 
immediately  to  the  foil,  and  communicating  to  it  a  power 
of  attrading  this  food  from  the  air,  have  the  fame  efteCts. 
By  both  thefe  operations  the  vegetable  food  is  increafed. 

The  enlarging  the  pafture  of  plants,  and  fitting  the  ve¬ 
getable  food  for  entering  their  roots,  have  alfo  the  fame 
effeCts.  By  both  the  vegetable  food  is  diminilhed.  _  It  is 
obvious,  that,  by  thefe  operations,  plants  are  aflifted  in  ex¬ 
tracting  this  food  from  the  foil. 

The  oils  which  it  contains,  it  is  probable,  are  foon  ex* 
haufted:  having  a  ftrong  power  of  attracting  acids,  and 
forming  falts,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  falts  do 
more  than  work  upon  its  own  oils:  they  will  alfo  attraCt 
and  diflolve  the  oils  which  they  meet  with  in  the  foil ;  and 
would  exhauft  it  of  the  vegetable  food  which  it  contains, 
was  it  not  for  the  ftrong  abforbent  quality  which  it  com¬ 
municates.  This  quality,  it  is  probable,  remains  after  the 
operation  of  the  falts  is  over  ;  and  thus,  upon  the  whole, 
the  foil  is  rather  bettered  by  it. 

We  had  occafion  to  {how,  that  the  difference  betwixt 
poor  and  rich  foil  confifteth  in  the  different  powers  of  at- 
traClion.  As  this  marie  has  fo  ftrong  an  abforbent  quality, 
if  it  is  applied  in  large  quantities,  and  frequently  repeated, 
it  is  poffibk  that  it  may  communicate  fuch  an  attractive 
power  to  the  foil,  as  to  enrich  it  in  a  very  high  degree,  fo 
as  to  need  no  further  manuring,  but  by  proper  tillage  may 
be  made  to  attract  from  the  air  in  the  winter  feafon  fuch  a 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  as  is  fufficient  to  nourifh  a  crop 
in  fummer. 

As, this  kind  of  mark  does  not  exhauft  land  of  its  vege¬ 
table  food,  as  the  other  marks,  or  as  lime  do,  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  land  exhaufted  by  them,  or  it  may  be  repeated.  As 
it  diffolves  fooner  than  the  other  marks,  its  efteCts  will  be 
more  fudden,  and  as  it  does  not  diffolve  fo  foon  as  dung, 
its  efteCts  will  not  be  fo  foon  over. 

A  late  author  fuppofes,  that  the  mark  found  below  mofs 
is  compounded  of  earth  and  the  alkaline  falts  of  rotten 
wood.  He  explains  in  what  manner  he  imagines  it  is 
formed.  If  there  is  a  marie  compounded  of  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients,  it  is  different  from  any  of  the  marks  that  have  been 
mentioned.  However,  it  wall  operate  much  in  the  fame 
manner.  It  will  communicate  a  power  to  the  foil  of  at¬ 
tracting  the  vegetable  food  from  the  air  ;  it  will  enlarge 
the  pafture  of  plants,  and  it  will  prepare  the  vegetable 
food  for  entering  their  roots. 
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As  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fait,  its  efteCts  will 
be  fudden  and  violent.  It  is  net  proper  therefore  that  a 
great  quantity  of  it  lhould  be  applied. 

As  its  efteCts  are  fudden  and  violent,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  laft  long.  It  is  probable  that  they 
will  be  foon  over  after  it  is  entirely  diflolved. 

The  falts  which  it  contains,  will  make  it  operate  chiefly 
in  diflolving  the  vegetable  food  in  the  foil,  and  fitting  it  for 
entering  the  roots  of  plants.  By  this  it  will  exhauft  the 
foil,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  by  the  application  of 
dung,  or  turning  the  land  from  tillage  into  grafs  for 
pafture. 

There  is  another  kind-  of  mark  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  ftiell  mark,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  is 
found  in  great  plenty.  It  feerr.s  to  be  almoft  wholly  lime, 
and  it  operates  in  the  fame  manner. 

Allies  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fait  ;  they  attract 
acids  more  violently  than  any  other  thing  as  yet  known, 
but  they  foon  lofe  their  virtue. 

The  effeCls  of  allies  will  then  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
lime.  But  as  afhes  contain  fait,  their  operation  will  be 
more  fudden  5  as  they  attraCt  acids  with  greater  violence, 
and  fooner  lofe  their  virtue,  their  operation  will  be  more 
violent,  and  fooner  over.  This  is  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ence.  The  firft  crop  after  land  is  manured  with  afhes  is 
commonly  very  luxuriant,  and  the  fecond  crop  exhaufts 
almoft  the  whole  of  their  virtues. 

As  the  efteCts  of  afhes  are  fudden  and  violent,  they 
ould  be  applied  in  very  fmall  quantities ;  and  as  they  ope¬ 
rate  in  the  fame  way  with  lime,  they  ftiould  not  be  applied 
to  land  exhaufted  by  lime  or  mark  ;  ftiould  not  be  followed 
thefe,  nor  repeated. 

Turf  is  compofed  chiefly  of  vegetables  ;  that  which  re¬ 
mains  then  after  burning,  muft  be  of  the  fame  nature  with 
afhes.  To  thefe  the  fertility  communicated  to  the  foil  is 
chiefly  owing.  It  is  found  from  experience,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  roots  contained  in  the  turf  the 
burning  turns  out  to  advantage  ;  and  therefore  land, 
with  a  tough  fward  of  grafs  upon  it,  is  recommended  as 
the  kind  moft  proper  for  being  improved  in  this  manner. 

The  heat  which  part  of  the  foil  receives  from  burning 
the  heaps  of  turf  is  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  its  fertility  : 
but  this  can  have  little  influence  except  to  deftroy  any 
feeds  or  roots  of  weeds  that  may  be  in  the  land. 

In  burning  the  turf,  care  muft  be  taken  to  cover  the 
heaps  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  fire  from  break¬ 
ing  out  into  flame.  Where  this  happens,  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  afhes  lofe  part  of  their  virtue,  and  that  the  parts 
of  the  field  manured  by  them  are  not  fo  much  enriched  as 
the  other  parts  are  by  the  heaps  of  turf  that  are  burned 
without  flame.  It  is'  natural  to  think,  that  the  earth  of 
the  turf,  when  properly  piled  up,  will  retain  the  oils  of 
the  vegetables,  and  prevent  them  from  afeending  into  the 
air  in  fmoke  and  flame. 

This  makes  fome  difference  betwixt  the  manuring  by 
burning  and  the  manuring  by  afhes.  However,  as  the 
oils  contained  in  burned  turf  are  in  very  fmall  quantities, 
we  may  well  fuppofe  that  they  will  foon  be  exhaufted  by 
the  falts  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  effeCts  of  burning 
may  be  more  violent,  yet  will  be  equally  fudden,  and  as 
foon  over. 

To  prevent  burnt  land  from  being  exhaufted,  one  crop 
only,  or  two  at  moft,  fhould  be  taken,  and  then  turned 
into  grafs  for  pafture.  If  a  little  dung  is  added  after  the 
firft  crop,  its  fertility  will  be  the  longer  preferved. 


Soot 
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Soot  cannot  be  procured  in  fuch  large  quantities  as  to  be 
ufcd  by  itfelf,  excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  laigc 
cities  ;  it  is  needlefs  therefore  to  infill  upon  it. 

It  contains  oil,  fait,  and  earth.  Thefe,  it  feems,  are 
compounded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  ready  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  roots  of  plants  by  water,  lor  the  ejects 
of  foot,  when  fpread  upon  the  furface,  are  dileovered  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  fir  11  rain.  It  promotes  vegetation  in 
the  fame  manner  as  dung,  or  fhell  marie.  It  mcrcafcs  t  le 
food  of  plants 'by  the  ingredients  of  the  vegetable  food 
which  it  contains.  It  enlarges  the  pafture  of  plants,  ena¬ 
bles  the  foil  to  attract  the  vegetable  food  from  the  air,  and 
prepares  it  for  entering  the  roots  of  plants  by  the  fait  tha 
it  contains,  which  is  of  the  alkaline  kind,  attra&s  and  fer¬ 
ments  with  acids,  and  attra&s  and  diflolves  oils. 

As  it  contains  great  plenty  of  vegetable  food,  and  as  its 
effects  are  fudden,  it  muft  be  laid  on  in  very  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties.  Sowing  it  in  the  fpring  on  winter  corn  or  grals, 

feems  to  be  the  mod  proper  way  of  ufing  it. 

When  the  quantity  laid  on  is  but  fmall,  and  its  efletts 
fudden,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  laft  long.  Its  virtues  are 

commonly  exhaulted  by  one  crop. 

When  its  effects  are  over,  the  foil  is  left  in  the  fame 
fituation  as  before  it  was  laid  on,  not  exhaulted  of  its  ve- 
table  food,  as  by  lime  or  allies  ;  and  therefore  it  may 
be  repeated  ;  or  it  may  be  followed  by  thefe  manures,  as  it 
is  very  proper  to  be  applied  to  land  that  is  exhaulted  by 

*  All  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  rocks  within  reach 
of  the  fea,  are  good  manures.  Thofe  that  grow  upon  the 
rocks  that  are  ahnoft  always  covered  by  the  water,  aie  the 

n<Some  kinds  of  fea-weed  are  burnt  for  kelp.  This,  it  is 
thought,  turns  out  to  greater  advantage  than  ufing  them 
as  manures.  The  bed  kinds  for  manures  cannot  be  reach¬ 
ed,  as  their  roots  are  almod  always  below  water  ;  but  they 
are  frequently  driven  on  (bore  by  the  fea.  A  confiderable 
quantity  of  them  may  always  be  expefted  on  the  diore  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rocks,  where  they  grow,  when 
a  fpring-tide, ‘heavy  rain,  and  a  high  fwdling  fea  all  hap¬ 
pen  at  the  fame  time.  The  fpring-tide  expofes  their  roots 
to  the  air,  the  frefli  water  falling  in  ram  loofes  the  roots 
and  the  high  fwelling  fea  tears  them  up.  Sometimes  the 
tide  carries  them  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

They  are  of  a  foft  pulpy  nature,  eafily  diffolve,  and 
foon  putrefy ;  and  they  contain  oil,  fait,  and  earth.  1  cy 
mud  promote  vegetation  therefore  m  the  fame  manner  as 

dUThe°ir  effects  are  fooner  over  than  thofe  of  dung .mixed 
with  vegetables  from  a  dunghill ;  for  they  fooner  dmolve 

and  fooner  putrefy.  .  _  ' .  ,  or_ 

They  may  be  Applied  to  foil  in  any  fituation,  and  are 

very  proper  for  land  that  is  exhaulted  by  lime  or  afl.es. 

When  their  effefts  are  over,  the  land  ts  m  no  vvorfe  a 
fituation  than  before  they  were  applied,  and  any  kind  o 

manure  may  be  applied  after  them.  tVir 

The  oftener  they  arc  applied,  the  land  becomes 
richer  ;  for  the  earth  of  which  they  are  compounded,  is 
of  the  abforbent  kind.  This  is  confirmed  by  experience. 
The  land  near  the  diores,  where  thefe  fea-weeds  are  in 
created  plenty,  and  have  been  long  ufed  as  manures,  ar 
among  ft  the  richeft  in  Scotland,  and  have  been  kept  al 

mod  condantly  in  tillage.  .  ,  .  o.  a. 

They  are  preferable  to  dung  m  this  refpebt,  tha.  / 

do  not  produce  fuch  a  quantity  of  weeds.  Every  peilon 
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that  has  ufed  thefe  manures,  knows,  that  weeds  do  not 
appear  in  fuch  plenty  upon  land  manured  with  fea-weed, 
as  upon  land  manured  with  dung,  ihis  feems  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  affert,  that  the  great  quantity 
of  weeds'  mixed  with  the  dunged  land,  are  produced  by 
feeds  mixed  with  the  dung.  But  it  is  fubmitted,  whether 
this  difference  is  not  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  labs 
contained  in  the  fea-weed  and  applied  with  it,  which  at 
firff  deftroys  fome  of  the  feeds  and  roots  01  weeds,  ^balt, 
applied  in  too  large  a  quantity,  is  undoubtedly  a  ponon  to 
many  plants.  According  to  Mr.  Tull’s  experiments,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fait  water  deftroyed  a  plant  oi  mint,  t 
is  obferved  likewife,  when  any  grafs  upon  thefhore  is  over¬ 
flowed  by  a  fpring-tide,  it  withers  away  in  a  lew  days,  and 
does  not  recover  till  it  gets  a  plentiful  Ihower.  d  hen  in¬ 
deed,  by  the  freflinefs  of  its  verdure,  it  is  diftmguilhed 
from  the  grafs  that  was  not  overflowed  by  the  lalt  water. 
That  it  is  the  fait  in  the  water  that  deffroys  the  plants,  is 
obvious:  for  the  quantity  of  frefli  water  would  have 
had  no  fuch  effed.  And  it  is  probable,  that  the  oils  at¬ 
tracted  by.  the  falts,  and  carried  down  by  the  rain,  is  the 

caule  of  their  recovery.  ,  .  _  ,  , 

In  many  places,  particularly  near  the  fea-fhore,  broken 

{hells  are  found  in  beds.  Thefe  are  ufed  by  feme  as  a 

m  They  ferment  with  acids,  and,  like  other  animal  Jub¬ 
ilances,  contain  oil,  fait,  and  earth.  The  oil  and  fait  are 
not  in  great  quantities  in  proportion  tQthe  earth,  and  they 

take  a  long  time  in  diffolving.  . ,  .  c 

Their  operation  mull  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of 

fhell  marie,  but  flower  and  weaker.  .  .  , 

They  make  fome  addition  to  the  vegetable  food  by  the 
ingredients  of  this  food  of  which  they  are  compounded. 
They  communicate  to  the  foil  a  power  of  attracting  this 
food  from  the  air  ;  and  they  diffolve  it  by  the  falts  which 
they  contain  and  produce.  And  they  increafe  the  pallure 

of  plants  by  their  fermentation. 

They  operate  chiefly  by  enlarging  the  pafture  of  plants, 
and  preparing  the  vegetable  food  for  enteung  t  eir  roots. 
They  are  fo  long  in  diffolving,  that  the  quantity  of  oil 
communicated  in  a  feafon  mull  be  fmall  m  proportion  to 
the  falts  which  they  produce.  Though  thefe  are  their  prin¬ 
cipal  operations,  yet  in  them  they  are  inferior  to  lime,, 

marles,  or  allies. 

As  they  take  a  long  time  to  diffolve,  and  do  not  operate 
quickly,  it  is  neceffary  to  apply  them  in  large  quantities. 
For  without  this  their  operations  will  fcarcely  be  per- 

C  For  the  fame  reafon  it  may  be  expeCled  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  confiderable  time.  They  will  continue  till  the 
{hells  are  wholly  diflolved,  and  all  their  oils  exhaulted  in 

^  As3  they  operate  chiefly  by  enlarging  the  pafture  of 
plants, *afitl  fitting  the  vegetable  food  for  entering  their 
roots ;  they  will  in  fome  degree  exhauft  the  land  ol  its 
vegetable  food,  though  not  fo  much  as  lime  or  alhes  do, 
as  they  communicate  fome  oils  to  it  in  diflolving.  it  is 
not  proper  therefore  to  apply  them  after  lime  or  allies,  to 
repeat  them  immediately,  or  apply  hme  anc^  a“ies  alter 

thCIf  they  are  taken  up  from  below  the  furface,  as  muft 
happen  moll  commonly,  it  is  proper  to  allow  them  to  lie 
fome  time  expofed  to  the  air  before  they  are  ploughed 
down.  This  will  not  only  affift  their  fermentation,  but 
will  alfo  promote  their  putrefa&ion* 
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As  lime,  when  mixed  with  them,  takes  a  very  ftrong  j 
hand,  it  is  probable,  that  the  mixing  them  together  in  j 
the  application  may  in  feme  cafes  produce  very  good 
etTe£ls. 

It  is  a  praftice  in  fome  places  to  fow  turnip,  buck-wheat, 
pcafe,  &c.  on  land  ;  and  when  grown  up,  to  plough  them 
down  for  manures. 

Thefe  may  be  called  vegetables  in  an  entire  ftate,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  dung  made  of  putrefied  vegetables ; 
though  no  vegetable  can  be  a  manure  till  it  is  putrefied. 

As  thefe  vegetable  receive  their  food  from  the  foil  on 
which  they  grow,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  when 
ploughed  down,  they  do  no  more  than  reltore  what  they 
have  taken ;  and  therefore,  that  by  this  operation  land 
cannot  be  rendered  more  fertile  than  before  ;  at  leaft,  can¬ 
not  communicate  fuch  a  quantity  of  vegetable  food  to  it 
as  may  be  done  by  frequent  ploughings.  For  the  vegeta¬ 
bles,  though  ploughed  down,  are  not  all  preferved  ;  apart 
of  them  being  uncovered,  is  blown  away  by  the  winds. 
Befides,  the  plants  while  growing  cover  the  furface,  and 
prevent  the  Vegetable  food  in  the  air  from  entering  the  foil. 
Whereas,  when  land  is  frequently  ploughed,  none  of  its 
vegetable  food  is  exhaufted,  and  it  is  expofed  to  receive  all 
the  benefits  from  the  influence  of  the  air.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  fome  aflert  from  experience,  that  a  crop  of 
Tuch  vegetables  as  thofe  mentioned,  ploughed  down,  ren¬ 
der  land  more  fertile  than  frequent  ploughings  without  the 
application  of  manure. 

To  account  for  this  upon  the  principles  eftabliftied,  let 
the  following  things  be  confidered. 

The  foil,  manured  by  ploughing  down  a  crop  of  vege¬ 
tables,  receives  all  the  vegetable  food  contained  in  the  feed 
fown.  This  quantity  in  peafe  and  buck-wheat  is  not  very 
inconfiderable.  The  quantity  in  one  grain  is  probably  as 
much  as  there  is  in  a  whole  (talk  after  the  feed  is  fully 
ripened.  It  is  obferved,  that  plants,  when  cut  green, 
exhault  land  of  its  vegetable  food,  but  in  a  very  fmall 
degree  to  what  they  do  when  allowed  to  carry  feed. 

Some  of  the  plants  mentioned  pufh  down  their  roots 
below  the  reach  of  the  plough,  and  bring  up  the  vegetable 
food  lodged  there  to  the  furface.  Feafe,  turnip,  clover, 
and  other  plants  pufh  down  their  roots  very  far  ;  and 
whatever  vegetable  food  they  find,  is  fucked  up  ;  and 
when  they  are  ploughed  down,  this  vegetable  food  is 
lodged  near  the  furface,  and  thereby  the  quantity  within 
the  pafture  of  fome  other  plants,  fuch  as  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley,  is  increafed.  A  late  author  makes  a  calculation  of 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  which  clover  in  this  man¬ 
ner  communicates  to  land,  and  reprefents  it  as  very  confi- 
derable.  In  few  places  the  foil  is  fo  deep  as  to  have  the 
vegetable  food  in  great  plenty  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
plough  ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable,  that  this  author, 
in  his  calculation,  makes  the  quantity  of  this  food  brought 
near  the  furface  by  clover  much  greater  than  it  really  is. 
However,  it  is  certain,  that  as  plants  pufh  down  their 
roots  below  the  reach  of  the  plough,  they  there  find  nou- 
rifhment,  which  is  communicated  to  their  Items  and 
leaves  ;  and  therefore,  when  thefe  are  ploughed  down, 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  near  the  furface  is  in¬ 
creafed. 

The  covering  of  the  furface  feems  to  he  an  advantage  ; 
for  thereby  the  air  in  the  foil,  not  having  a  free  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  external  air,  becomes  putrefied,  by  which 
a  fermentation  is  raifed,  and  the  vegetable  pafture  en¬ 
larged.  Whatever  is  the  caufe  of  this  fermentation,  the 
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fa£I  itfelf  is  obvious.  Every  farmer  knows,  that  when 
the  foil  has  been  covered  for  a  confiderable  time  by  a  ftrong 
crop  of  peafe,  or  any  other  kind  of  corn  laid  down,  and 
what  is  commonly  called  dooming,  though  naturally  hard 
and  ftifr,  becomes  mellow,  foft,  and  free,  and  obvioufly 
in  a  ftate  of  fermentation.  It  is  probable,  that  this  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  corruption  of  the  air,  or  of  the  water, 
which  the  covering  of  the  furface  prevents  from  being 
exhaled. 

To  thefe  things  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  impolfi- 
ble  but  the  plants  when  growing  may  fuck  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  food  from  the  air  in  as  great  plenty  as  the  foil  would 
have  done,  though  there  had  been  no  plants  growing  upon 
it.  If  plants  have  this  faculty,  confidering  what  an  im- 
menfe  furface  is  expofed  by  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
air,  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  acquired  cannot  be  in¬ 
confiderable. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  effects  of  ploughing,  har¬ 
rowing,  rolling,  and  manuring  land,  in  order  to  produce 
a  large  crop  of  wheat,  we  {hall  now  proceed  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  ufeful  fpecies  of  grain. 

It  has  been  very  juftly  obferved  by  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  moderns,  that  wheat  will  grow  in  almoft  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  that,  as  it  is  the  plant  moft  neceffary  to 
mankind,  fo  it  is  the  moft  general,  and  the  moft  fruitful. 
It  thrives  not  only  in  temperate  climates,  but  alfo  in  very 
hot,  and  very  cold  regions  ;  and,  when  fown  in  places 
where  it  never  grew  fpontaneoufiy,  fucceeds  as  well  as 
where  it  has  been  always  common.  The  fuccefs  ot  our 
crops  of  wheat  in  America  plainly  prove  this  :  and  in 
Peru  and  Chili  in  particular,  where  this  grain  was  not 
known  till  the  Europeans  introduced  it  there,  it  now  pro¬ 
duces  as  large  crops  as  in  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

Wheat  ftiould  be  fowed  in  autumn,  and  always  when 
the  ground  is  moift.  In  the  downs  of  Hamplhire,  Wilt- 
Ihire,  and  Dorfetfhire,  farmers  begin  to  fow  their  wheat 
in  Auguft,  if  any  rain  has  fallen,  and  even  employ  their 
people  to  fow  one  place,  whilft  they  reap  another,  if  wet 
weather  interrupts  them  in  their  harveft  :  for  if  the  corn  is 
not  forward  in  autumn,  fo  as  to  cover  the  ground  before 
winter,  it  feldom  does  well  on  thofe  high  dry  lands,  efpe- 
cialiy  if  the  enfuing  fpring  prove  like  wife  dry.  In  low 
ftrong  lands,  fome  hufbanamen  think  they  are  in  good  fea- 
fo  i,  if  they  get  their  wheat  into  the  ground  by  the  middle 
of  November ;  nay,  it  fometimes  is  Chriftmas,  or  even 
later,  before  all  their  wheat  is  fown.  But  this  late  fown 
wheat,  befides  being  apt  to  run  too  much  to  ftraw,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  fpring  be  moift,  is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  by  frofts. 

In  general,  all  wheat  fucceeds  beft  upon  ftrong  foils, 
efpecially  if  ^jiey  have  been  well  drained,  fo  that  the  corn 
lies  dry :  but  as  fome  forts  of  this  grain  thrive  better  in 
fome  foils  than  in  others,  it  might  redound  to  the  public 
welfare  if  more  particular  obfervations  were  judicioufiy 
made,  in  regard  to  each  kind,  than  have  hitherto  been. 
The  white  egg-fhell  wheat  is  reckoned  beft  for  light  lands, 
and  to  fow  with  rye  for  meflin  ;  becaufe  it  ripens  fooneft. 

|  Ir  ftiould  alfo  be  the  earlieft  in  the  ground.  This  fpecies 
is  much  fown  in  Eflex,  upon  their  hazely  brick-earths,  or 
loams  ;  as  the  red  wheat,  and  the  Poland  bearded  wheat 
alfo  is  there,  and  in  Hertfordfhire  upon  ftifF  yellow  clays. 
The  white  Poland,  or  pole-rivet  wheat  has  not  a  hollow 
ftraw,  and  therdfore  is  not  fo  fubje£t  to  lodge  as  other  corn 
that  has.  This  kind  is  particularly  fit  for  lands  where  the 
crop  is  apt  to  run  much  to  ftraw. 


In 
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In  Oxfordfhire,  they  have  a  fort  of  wheat  which  they 
call  long  coned-wheat,  and  reckon  the  beft  for  rank  clays. 
Its  ft  raw  not  being  hollow,  it  is  the  lefs  liable  to  lodge, 
and  farmers  obferve  that  it  is  the  leaft  apt  to  be  mildewed, 
or  be  eaten  by  birds,  from  which  laft  it  is  greatly. guarded 
by  its  long  rough  awns  ;  but  the  flour  of  it  is  fomewhat 
coarfe.  Their  white  kind  of  red  eared  wheat  has  a  white 
ear  and  a  red  grain,  and  is  a  very  good  fort  for  clayey  land. 
It  yields  a  good  crop,  and  feldom  fmuts. 

In  Staffordfhire,  they  reckon  the  red  Lammas  or  bearded 
wheat  the  beft  for  cold  lands  or  ftiff  clays. 

In  Berkfhire  is  a  wheat  called  pendulum-wheat,  from 
the  hanging  of  its  ear,  much  like  the  cone-wheat. 

In  Nortlvamptonfliire,  they  have  a  fort  of  wheat  with  a 
white  ftraw  and  reddifh  ear  and  grain  ;  much  commended 
for  the  pi  umpnefs  and  largenefs  of  the  grain ,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  ftraw,  which  prevents  its  being  fubject  to  lodge  ; 
nor  is  it  apt  to  be  eaten  by  birds.  They  have  alfo  a  red 
eared  bearded  wheat,  and  a  fort  of  pollard  or  duck-bill 
wheat,  as  it  is  called,  known  in  Suffex  by  the  name  of 
fuller’s  wheat,  which  has  fo  clofe  and  thick  a  hulk,  that 
the  birds  never  injure  it.  Mr.  Miller  obferves  that  this 
fort  of  wheat  grows  very  tall,  and,  if  it  be  town  too 
thick,  is  very  apt  to  be  lodged  by  rain  and  wind  ;  for  that 
its  ears  are  large  and  heavy,  and  incline  on  one  fide  as 
the  grain  increafes  in  weight ;  but  that,  if  its  roots  ;?re  at 
a  proper  diftance  from  each  other,  it  will  tiller  greatly  and 
have  ftrong  ftalks,  and  that  the  grain  of  this  wheat  yields 
more  flour  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  other  fort.  1  he 
awns  of  this  wheat  always  drop  off  when  the  grain  is  full 
grown. 

Smyrna  wheat,  commonly  called  many-eared  wheat, 
becaule  feveral  Idler  or  collateral  ears  grow  around  the 
bottom  of  the  main  ear,  which  is  very  large  in  its  ftate  of 
perfe&ion,  requires  more  nourifhment  than  the  common 
hufbandry  in  the  large  way  can  give  it,  and  therefore  is 
not  cultivated  by.our  farmers  :  but  it  would,  probably,  do 
extremely  well  in  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  where  the 
quantity  of  food  can  be  enlarged  almoft  at  pleafure.  For 
the  fame  reafon  mniz,  commonly  called  Turky  or  Indian 
corn,  is  fitted:  for  this  laft  hufbandry.  See  Maiz* 

Some  gentlemen  have  been  curious  enough  to  procure 
their  feed  wheat  from  Sicily,  and  it  has  fucceeded  very 
well  as  to  the  growth  :  but  the  grain  of  this  fpecies  has 
proved  too  hard  for  our  Englifh  mills  to  grind. 

The  beft  time  for  fowing  wheat  is  about  the  beginning 
of  September,  efpecially  if  any  rain  has  fallen  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  fo  efiential,  that,  if  the  earth  be  very  dry,  the 
farmer  had  better  flay  till  friendly  (bowers  have  moiftened 
his  foil,  than  put  his  corn  in  ground  where  it  will  not 
grow  before  it  has  been  wet,  let  the  time  be  ever  fo  long. 
Mr.  Mortimer  fays  he  has  known  wlvat  to  be  fo  muftied 
and  fpoiled  by  laying  long  in  the  ground,  before  rain  came, 
that  it  has  never  grown  at  all :  to  which  he  adds,  that  he 
has  likewife  feen  very  good  crops  of  wheat  from  feeds  fown 
in  July.  At  all  events,  the  hufbandman  fliould  certainly 
have  his  wheat  fowing  finifhed  by  the  middle  of  October. 
Whoever  negledls  this,  {hews  in  fo  doing,  a  want  of  pro¬ 
per  ceconomy  in  his  affairs,  and  will  have  caufe  to  repent 
the  delay. 

Early  fowings  require  lefs  feed  than  late  ones,  became 
the  plants  then  rife  better,  and  acquire  ftrength  to  refill 
the  winter’s  cold.  More  feed  fliould  alvtays  be  allowed 
for  poor  lands  than  for  rich,  becaufe  a  greater  number  of 
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plants  will  perifti  on  the  former.  Rich  lands,  fowed  early, 
require  the  leaft  feed  of  any. 

Another  circumftance  which  the  hufbandman  fhould 
carefully  attend  to  in  fowing,  is  that  his  eftimate  of  feed 
be  formed,  not  from  the  capacity  of  any  particular  mea- 
fure,  but  from  the  number  of  grains  which  that  meafure 
will  contain  ;  becaufc  the  grains  of  fome  growths  of  wheat 
are  much  larger  than  thofe  from  oft'  other  lands,  though 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  perhaps  equally  good.  Ey  not 
confidering  this,  the  ground  will  of  courfe  frequently  be 
fown  too  thick,  or  too  thin  :  though  I  believe  farmers 
are  feldom  apt  to  run  into  this  laft  extreme.  That  they 
too  often  commit  the  former  error,  fo  manifeftly  contrary 
to  their  intereft  in  every  refpecl,  is  demonftrated  by  rea¬ 
fon,  and  by  daily  experience  :  but  neither  of  thefe  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  them  deviate  from  the  beaten  tradl.  Inftead 
of  the  ufual  allowance  of  three  buftiels  of  feed  wheat  to  an 
acre  of  land,  repeated  trials  have  fhewn  that  half  that  quan¬ 
tity  is  generally  more  than  fuflicient :  confequently  a  great 
deal  of  corn  is  actually  thrown  away ;  for  the  expence  of 
purchafing  feed,  which  mod  fkilful  hufbandmen  do,  at 
leaft  every  other  year,  amounts  to  a  confiderable  article 
in  large  farms,  and  in  a  whole  country,  merits  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  efpecially  in  fcarce  years :  befides  which, 
the  future  plants,  crowded  together  by  being  thus  fown 
too  thick,  and  not  having  a  fuflicient  (pace  allowed  them 
for  their  fuftenance,  cannot  yield  near  fo  fine  and  plenti¬ 
ful  a  crop  as  they  would  otherwife  produce.  A  fair  trial, 
made  with  proper  care,  would  foon  convince  farmers  of 
their  error  in  this  refpedl ;  for  if  they  but  examine  a  field 
of  corn  fown  in  the  common  way,  they  will  find  few 
plants  with  more  than  two  or  three  ftalks,  unlefs  by  chance, 
where  fome  of  them  (land  fo  as  to  have  room  to  fpread. 
Thefe  will  have  fix,  eight,  or  ten  ftalks,  and  frequently 
many  more  :  but  a  field  of  wheat  fown  with  only  a  bufhel 
of  good  corn  has  been  known  to  be  well  covered  with 
healthy  vigorous  plants,  each  of  which  has  had  from  fix  to 
fourteen,  or  more,  ftalks,  crowned  with  long  well  nou- 
riftied  ears,  full  of  fine  plump  grain,  of  which  it  has 
yielded  a  much  greater  quantity  than  any  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  grounds  fown  with  the  comimon  allowance.  If  the 
land  is  good,  and  the  plants  (land  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  each  other-  tew  of  them  will  produce  lefs  than  the 
above  number  o',  ftalks  and  ears.  But  farmers  think  they 
(hall  have  no  crop  if  the  ground  is  not  covered  with  the 
blades  of  corn  by  the  fpring  :  whereas,  if  they  would  have 
patience  to  wait  till  the  plants  put  out  all  their  ftems,  they 
would  be  amply  convinced  of  the  contrary.  Every  one 
mull  have  obferved  in  places  where  foot-paths  are  made 
through  corn  fields,  that,  by  the  fide  of  thofe  paths, 
where  the  corn  is  thin,  and  has  been  trodden  down  in 
the  winter  and  fpring,  the  plant's  have  flood  eredt,  when 
rnoft  of  the  corn  in  the  fame  field  has  been  laid  fiat  upon 
the  ground  ;  an  advantage  which  can  proceed  from  no 
other  caufe,  than  that  their  ftalks  are  ftronger  from  their 
having  more  room  :  for  thofe  of  the  other  plants  are  drawn 
up  tall  and  flender  by  being  too  clofe  together. 

More  feed  is  commonly  fowed  upon  new  broke  up 
ground,  than  upon  that  which  has  been  longer  in  tillage. 
From  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  is  the  ufual  depth  at 
which  wheat  is  planted,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil ;  the  ftiffeft  lands  requiring  the  fhalloweft  fowing,  as 
was  before  obferved.  The  general  cuftom  is,  to  fow  it 
under  furrow,  which  is  certainly  mofl  advifcsble  if  the  foil 
4  M  be 
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be  fhallow,  to  prevent  the  plants  being  thrown  out  by  the 
winter’s  frofts,  or  their  roots  being  left  bare  by  the  drying 
winds  in  the  fpring.  Some  fow  in  broad  caff,  either  with 
a  fingle  caft,  or  double  bout,  harrowing  once  between  ; 
after  which  the  ground  is  again  harrowed  feveral  times,  till 
the  feed  is  well  covered.  However,  a  great  deal  of  it  will 
become  the  prey  of  birds,  in  this  manner  of  fowing.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  planting  the  corn  deep,  there  is  the 
greater  danger  of  its  being  eaten  off  by  worms  between  the 
grain  and  the  blade. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  guard  agai’nft  the  rooks 
juft  at  the  time  when  the  wheat  is  (hooting  up.  Thefe 
mifehievous  birds  perceive  its  fprouting  much  fooner  than 
the  farmer  can,  and  are  led  by  the  (hoot  to  pick  it  up. 
They  muft  therefore  be  carefully  kept  off  the  ground  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  this  feafon  ;  for  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  blade  will  be  grown  up,  and  the  grain  fo  exhaufted  of 
its  fubftance,  that  they  will  not  give  themfclves  any  trou¬ 
ble  about  dealing  it.  They  never  moleft  the  wheat  which 
is  fown  about  Michaelmas  ;  becaufe  fo  much  grain  of  the 
late  harveft  then  lies  fcattered  about  the  fields,  that  they 
find  it  eafier  to  pick  up  that,  than  to  fearch  for  corn  under 
ground,  in  the  new-fown  lands. 

No  part  of  hufbandry  requires  the  farmer’s  attention 
more,  than  keeping  his  land  free  from  weeds  ;  yet  few 
trouble  themfelves  much  about  this  effential  article,  are 
fenfible  of  its  importance,  or  underftand  the  proper  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  it :  nay,  many  do  not  even  know,  which 
weeds  are  annual,  and  which  perennial  ;  a  diftin&ion 
highly  neceffary  to  be  made  by  every  perfon  who  would 
keep  his  ground  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  without 
which  the  greateft  mduftry  will  often  be  baffled.  Annual 
weeds  may  be  foon  deftroyed,  if  taken  in  time :  but  if 
they  are  negle&ed,  their-feeds  will  ripen,  and  fow  them- 
i'elves  in  fuch  abundance,  that  much  additional  labour  and 
expence  will  be  required  to  do  that  which  might  have  been 
performed  with  eafe  at  the  beginning,  without  fubje&ing 
the  corn  to  be  robbed  of  its  nouriftiment  by  bad  neighbours. 
The  common  method  of  weeding  is  very  abfurd :  for  in  that 
practice  the  weeds  are  to  grow  till  the  wheat  begins  to  car, 
and  they  are  in  flower  ;  by  which  means,  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  covered  by  the  corn,  all  the  lotv  weeds  are  hid,  leit 
to  ripen,  and  fcatter  their  feeds  :  only  the  tail  weeds  are 
taken  out  ;  and  if  the  people  employed  are  not  careful, 
many  of  thefe  will  efcape  them,  by  being  fo  intermixed 
with  the  ftalks  of  the  wheat,  as  not  inftantly  to  be  diftin- 
guiftied.  At  the  fame  time  great  numbers  of  the  plants 
of  wheat  are  broken  and  trod  under  foot  by  the  weeders. 

To  obviate  thefe  inconveniencies,  Mr.  Miller  recom¬ 
mends  the  method  now  praTifed  by  good  kitchen  garden¬ 
ers,  who  clear  their  ground  with  a  fmall  kind  of  hoe, 
which,  if  ufed  among  the  wheat  early  in  the  fpring,  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  is  covered  by  the  blades  of  corn,  will 
effectually  eradicate  aU  the  weeds,  efpecially  if  this  work 
be  done  in  dry  weather  ;  becaufe,  being  fmall,  they  then 
foon  wither  and  die.  If  the  ground  happens  to  be  very 
full  of  weeds,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  go  over  it  a  fecond 
time,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  iirft,  to  cut  up  thofe 
which  may  have  been  too  fmall  to  be  noticed.  By  this 
means  the  corn  will  be  kept  clean,  freed  from  robbers, 
which  would  deprive  it  of  due  nouriftiment,  and  there  will 
not  be  time  for  new  weeds  to  grow  fo  as  afterwards  to  do 
it  -any  great  prejudice  :  for  the  ground  will  be  fo  much 
fhaded  by  the  corn,  that  the  weeds  will  thereby  be  kept 
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down,  ill  fuch  manner  as  not  to  ripen  their  feeds  before 
harveft. 

If,  at  the  time  of  this  operation,  fome  of  the  plants  of 
corn  are  cut  up  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  the  reft  will 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby  :  “  but  in  this,  adds  Mr. 
Miller,  1  fear  that  few  of  the  old  farmers  will  ever  agree 
with  me,  though  what  I  mention  is  not  from  theory,  but 
from  experiments,  repeated  with  great  care,  and  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  the  produce  of  twenty  rods  of  ground  was  much 
greater,  both  in  weight  and  meafure,  than  that  of  the  fame 
extent  in  the  very  belt  part  of  the  field,  where  this  was  not 
pra&ifed  ;  and  the  ftalks  of  the  corn  thus  thinned  flood 
upright,  when  a  great  part  of  the  crop  in  the  fame  field 
was  lodged.” 

Both  the  advantage  of  having  the  plants  of  corn  at  pro¬ 
per  diftances  from  each  other,  and  that  of  keeping  them 
quite  free  from  weeds,  too  difficult,  not  to  fay  almoft  im¬ 
practicable,  talks  to  be  completely  effe&ed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  fowing,  are  fully  obtained  in  the  New 
Hufbandry,  as  will  foon  be  evidently  fhewn. 

M.  Duhamel  and  Mr.  Miller  juftly  blame  the  practice 
of  thofe  who  either  turn  hogs  in  among  their  wheat,  to  de- 
ftroy  part  of  it  when  it  grows  too  thick ;  or  fheep  to  eat 
it  down,  when  they  think  it  too  rank.  The  abfurdity  of 
the  former  is  felf-evident  fiand  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is 
well  known,  from  long  experience,  that  the  leaves,  or 
blades,  of  corn  are  neceffary  to  draw  in  nouriftiment  from 
the  air  and  dews,  for  the  increafe  of  the  ftalk  and  ear.  To 
be  thoroughly  fatisfied  in  this,  Mr.  Miller  cut  off  the  leaves 
of  fome  plants  of  wheat,  alternately,  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  always  found  the  ftalks  of  thefe  plants  much  fmaller, 
the  ears  fhorter,  and  the  grain  poorer,  than  thofe  of  the 
intermediate  plants  whofe  blades  were  not  cut.  Several 
experiments  made  byM.  Duhamel  have  proved,  not  only 
that  all  plants  are  impeded  in  their  growth,  and  rendered 
lefs  perfect  in  their  productions,  but  often  even  killed,  by 
(tripping  them  of  their  leaves  :  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Miller,  who  adds,  that  he  has  frequently  obfervedin 
gardens,  that  plants  divefted  only  of  their  lower  leaves, 
plucked  off  by  ignorant  perfons  upon  a  fuppofition  of  their 
drawing  the  nouriftiment  from  the  head,  have  been  greatly* 
weakened  thereby.  The  fame  will  undoubtedly  hold  good 
with  refpedt  to  corn  ;  befides  which,  cattle,  and  particu¬ 
larly  fheep,  will  often  bitefo  clofe  as  to  deftroy  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  from  whence  its  future  growth  fhould  proceed. 

Wheat  is  ripe  when  its  ftraw  is  turned  yellow,  its  ears 
hang,  no  greennefs  appears  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  the 
grain  is  hard  when  bitten.  From  four  to  five  quarters  an  acre 
is  reckoned  a  good  crop :  but  fome  would  hardly  credit 
how  much  beyond  this  the  produce  of  good  ground,  tho¬ 
roughly  cvel!  cultivated,  may  be  increafed.  Ihofe  who 
are  fenfible  of  the  vail  advantages  of  a  perfect:  culture,  will 
not  be  furprifed  at  Mr.  Miller’s  affuring  .us  that  he  has 
known  eight  and  ten  quarcers,  and  fometimes  more,  reap¬ 
ed  from  an  acre,  over  the  whole  field,  where  the  corn  has 
flood  thin  upon  the  ground  ;  and  that  he  has  been  inform¬ 
ed  bv  perfons  of  great  credit,  that  even  twelve  quarters 
have  been  reaped  from  an  acre  of  land  drilled  and  ma¬ 
naged  with  the  horfe-hoe. 

Both  wheat  and  rye  may  be  cut  fomewhat  before  they 
are  thoroughly  ripe,  elpecially  if  they  be  lodged  ;  for  if  the 
ftraw  be  broken,  it  will  no  longer  convey  any  nouriftiment 
to  the  grain.  M.  Duhamel  feems  to  think  this  even  the 
molt  eligible  way  for  wheat,  becaufe  the  grain  will  harden 

afterwards 
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afterwards  in  the  fheaf  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  let  ftand  till  it 
is  too  ripe,  it  will  {bed  greatly  in  cutting,  binding,  and 
carrying  home.  It  is  partly  to  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
that  good  hufbandmen  tie  it  in  the  evening,  and  carry  jt 
off  early  the  next  morning.  The  ancients  reaped  their 
corn  before  it  was  full  ripe,  as  Pliny  informs  us.  And  in¬ 
deed  it  muff  be  allowed  that  very  great  difadvantages  ne- 
ceflarily  attend  the  letting  of  fome  forts  of  corn  ftand  till 
their  grains  have  acquired  their  utmoft  maturity.  Both 
the  chaff  and  the  fodder  are  the  worfe  for  it ;  and,  if  fuch 
ripe  corn  takes  wet,  the  increafe  in  malt  is  loft,  if  it  be 
barley,  it  having  already  fpent  itfelf ;  and  it  it  be  wheat, 
the  quality  of  the  flour  is  greatly  impaired,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  confiderably  leffened.  But  ii  corn  be  cut  greenitb, 
it  will  bear  a  pretty  deal  of  wet  without  damage  ;  for  it 
will  not  imbibe  the  water  like  full  ripe  corn,  but  only  take 
in  fo  much  as  to  be  kindly  fed  thereby.  Again,  ii  any  fort 
of  corn  be  blighted,  the  fooner  it  is  cut  down,  though  but 
half  ripe,  the  better  it  will  be  ;  for  nourifhment  can  no 
longer  be  conveyed  to  it  by  the  ftraw  ;  but  it  will  be  fed  by 
lying  in  the  ear.  The  ftraw  would  become  more  and  more 
brittle,  by  ftand  in  g  till  thecorn  is  ripe ;  and  thegrain  comes 
tl  e  clearer  from  the  hulk,  when  threftied,  if  this  blighted 
fort  be  cut  earl y. 

One  man,  with  a  binder,  may  reap  an  acretff  wheat, 
and  fomewhat  more  oi  rye,  in  a  day,  if  the  corn  ftand 
■well :  he  will  all'o  clear  about  an  acre  of  peas,  vetches, 
&c.  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

The  medium  price  of  wheat,  in  this  country  is  about 
five  (hillings  the  bufhel.  If  it  be  much  under  four  {hil¬ 
lings,  the  farmer  cannot  pay  his  rent  and  live  ;  and  if  it 
exceeds  fix  {hillings,  the  poor  fort  of  people  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  purebafe  wh eaten  bread.  A  bufhel  of  wheat  weighs 
from  fifty-fix  to  fixty  pounds  ;  a  bufhel  of  barley,  from 
forty-four  to  forty-feycn  pounds  •>  and  a  bufhel  of  peas, 
from  fixty-three  to  fixty-fix  pounds. 

“  The  hufbandman,  fays  M.  Duhamel,  cannot  have 
a  more  favourable  feafon  to  get  in  his  harveft,  than  that 
which  is  afforded  him  by  hot  and  dry  weather  :  for  the 
quality  of  the  corn  is  improved,  and  the  grain  is  rendered 
much  fitter  to  keep,  by  the  fun’s  having  afted  powerfully 
upon  it,  either  towards  the  latter  part  of  its  ftancling,  or 
juft  alter  it  has  been  cut!  though  it  is  true,  on  the  ctnei 
hand,  that  this  very  circumftance  renders  the  ears  more 
apt  to  fhed  their  grain,  and  that  the  value  of  a  fowing  is 
often  loft  thereby.  To  prevent  this,  as  much  as  poftible, 
the  corn  is  fis  ft  laid  in  grips,  and  then  tied  up  in  {heaves, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  or  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  heat;  comes  on  ;  and  the  mowers  of  oats  frequently  woi  k 
during  part  of  the  night,  to  avoid  the  exceftivcly  fatiguing 
fultrinefs  cf  the  noon.  Thefe  poor  people,  whofe  talk  is 
infinitely  laborious,  are  liable  to  many  grievous  diforders  ; 
efpecially  the  reapers,  who,  being  obliged  to  ftoop  to  tacii 
work,  almoft  to  the  very  point  where  the  rays  of  the  Inn 
are  mo  ft  violently  reflected  by  the  earth,  breathe  a  per  itci- 
ly  burning  air.  This  lorces  them  to  think  copioufly  of 
liquors,  which,  being  heated  by  the  lun,  allay  thcii  tLiin. 
only  for  a  few  moments,  and,  I  ftrongly  luipect,  often  ccca- 
flon  fevere  illnefles  :  the  inventing  of  a  machine,  engine, 
or  inflrqment,  by  which  the  hardnefs  of  this  laboui  might 
be  mitigated,  would  therefore  be  a  truly  ufelul  cbico- 
very  ;  and  I  moft  heartily  exhort  ail  ingenious  peitons 
who  have  a  mechanic  turn,  ferioufly  to  think  of  it. 

“  The  two  ufual  ways  of  cutting  corn,  are  either  with 
the  feythe,  or  with  the  fickle.  The  former  is  commonly 
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ufed  for  oats  and  barley,  or,  fometimes,  for  very  thin, 
fhort  wheat  ;  and  the  fickle  is  generally  appropriated  to  the 
reaping  of  tall  and  thick  wheat  and  rye.  The  feythe  dii- 
patches  fo  much  more  work  than  the  fickle,  that  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  expence  between  reaping  an  acre,  or  mowing  it, 

is  nearly  in  proportion  of  five  to  two.  # 

u  Every  part  of  the  mower’s  body  labours  and  fatigues, 
and  his  work  requires  greater  dexterity  than  that  of  the 
rearer  :  but  as  the  mower  is  always  in  a  kind  of  Handing 
pofture,  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  refrefbed  by  every 
breeze  of  air ;  which  the  reaper,  for  the  reafons  before- 
mentioned,  has  not. 

it  I  do  net  defpair  but  that  fome  engine  may,  one  time 
or  other,  be  found  out,  to  eafe  thefe  very  hard  labourers, 
and  expedite  their  work.  In  the  mean  while,  I  am  per - 
funded  that  M.  de  Lille’s  following  account  of  what  he  him- 
felf  has  practifed  on  his  own  eftate,  will  afford  fatis.aCtion 
to  all  my  readers,  who  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  he 
does  not  relate  matters  of  mere  fpeculation,  but  real  facts  ; 
things  actually  executed  by  him,  and  which  I  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  have  tried,  if  I  could  poflibly  have  been  in  the 
country  when  our  harvefts  were  got  in. 

M.  De  Lillis  account  of  bis  method  of  mowing  tub  eat. 

ec  When  I  firft  put  a  feythe  into  my  corn,  I  was  of 
courfe  laughed  at  by  fome  of  my  neighbours,  becaufe  they 
had  never  feen  any  fuch  thing.  I  let  them  enjoy  then* 
jokes;  but  perfevered  in  my  undertaking,  which  I  have 
now  pradifed  fuffrciently  to  be  able  to  point  out  minutely 
its  advantages,  and  its  inconveniencies  ;  for  I  allow  that, 
though  the  former  are  very  great  and  numerous,  it  is  alio 

attended  wdth  fome  of  the  latter.  . 

a  The  year  1751  was  very  rainy  ;  our  grafs  rotted  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  our  corn  was  poor  and  infefled  with  weeds ; 
and  the  weather  continued  extremely  bad  during  all  the 
harveft  feafon.  One  of  my  fields  of  wheat,  containing 
about  fifteen  acres,  was,  in  particular,  m  fuch  wretched 
plight,  that  I  did  not  think  the  crop  worth  taking  oft. 
However,  after  walking  over  it,  and  viewing  it  cn  every 
fide,  I  found  that  the  quantity  of  grafs  and  other  growths 
upon  it,  might,  if  mowed,  afford  a  great  deal  of  fodder, 
which  would  make  me  fome  amends  for  the  total  lois  of 
my  lucerne.  I  therefore  determined  to  let  my  horfes  have 
it  all,  with  the  little  wheat  which  appeared  here  and  there. 
This  firft  made  me  think  of  mowing  a  field  of  wheat  ;  tho 
I  foon  recollected  that  I  had  met  with  the  hint  before, 
in  fome  writings.  Accordingly,  I  fet  my  mo, vers  to 
work :  my  field  yielded  a  great  quantity  of  fodder  ;  the 
arafs,  mowed  within  two  inches  of  the  ground,  (hot  up 
anew,  and  afforded  excellent  pafture  ;  and  hilly,  my  bai¬ 
liff,  more  faring  thanThad  been,  ordered  the  trufies  to  be 
thra ft'.ed,  and  got  out  of  them  as  much  wheat  as  was  yield¬ 
ed  by  other  grounds.  ,  .  r 

“  WhilftI  was  congratulating  myfclf  upon  the  tuccels 
of  my  operation,  bv«which  my  horfes  and  cattle  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  plenty  of  fodder  for  the  next  winter,  I  learnt 
that  the  hufbandmen  in  Hainault,  Handers,  Artois,  and. 
other  adjacent  parts,  never  cut  their  corn  down  otheiwi  c 
than  with  a  feythe  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  I  was  informed, 
that  they  do  not  mow  wheat  in  the  fame  manner  as  oats  ; 
that  the  feythes  are, not  made  alike  for  bo:h  thefe  works, 
and  that  there  arc  fome  other  effential  differences. 

'*  “  Thefe  obfervations  were  a  fort  of  proof  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  bad  been  found  to  anfwer,  Once  it  was  Hill  continue  .  . 
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and  I concluded,  that  if  my  operation,  imperfeft  as  it  vfas, 
had  fucceeded  fo  well,  I  might  expedl  far  greater  advan¬ 
tages  when  it  (hould  be  performed  regularly  :  but,  not  to 
be  too  ftrongly  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  1  refolved  to  make 
a  trial  upon  about  thirty  acres  only. 

“  By  dint  of  inquiry,  I  found  within  a  few  miles  of  me 
a  hufbandman  who  came  from  the  province  of  Artois,  and 
had  been  ufed  to  this  very  bufinefs.  I  talked  with  him  ;  he 
told  me  how  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  pointed  out  its 
advantages,  and  I  retained  him  for  my  intended  next  year’s 
mowing  of  wheat  :  but  as  the  feafon  was  pretty  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  there  was  not  time  to  procure  from  his  coun¬ 
try  other  people  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  pradlicc, 
to  follow  the  fey  the,  and  do  the  whole  completely  in  every 
refpeel,  he  inftrucled  two  young  lads,  as  well  as  he  could. 
In  fhort,  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
by  the  neglecting  of  which  iome  of  the  lifts  of  the  cut 
corn  were  mifplaced,  fo  that  there  were  ears  at  both  ends 
of  the  fheaf. 

“  I  ought  not  here  to  forget  the  clamour  raifed  by  this 
novelty.  I  made  the  experiment  upon  my  fined  wheat ; 
becaufe  my  new  workman  had  told  me,  that  the  ltronger 
the  corn  was,  the  better  and  more  regularly  the  mowing 
would  be  performed.  My  neighbouring  hulbandmen,  and 
all  the  reapers  employed  by  them,  thought  me  out  of  my 
fenfes,  and  fome  of  them  even  came  to  reafon  the  matter 
with  me.  They  meant  well,  and  I  took  it  kindly  ;  but 
defired  them  carefully  to  notice  the  event. 

“  My  experiment  was  made  upon  three  pieces  of  wheat, 
of  ten  acres  each,  fituated  in  much  more  extenfive  fields  of 
the  fame  corn  ;  fo  that  there  was  the  faired  room  to  make 
a  jud  comparifon  between  the  operation  of  the  feythe  and 
that  of  the  fickle. 

“  Someof  the  neighbouring  hufbanumen  had  the  curio- 
fity  to  fee  the  work  performed,  and  were  furprifed  to  find 
that  lefs  corn  was  died  in  this  way,  than  in  the  common 
praClice  of  reaping  with  the  fickle.  They  thought  the 
method  good  ;  but  made  a  few  objections  to  fome  particu¬ 
lar  circumdanoes,  in  which  the  experience  of  fubfequent 
years  {hewed  them  that  they  were  wrong.  Their  entire 
approbation  then  followed  ;  and  their  mowers,  finding  that 
they  finould  be  able  by  this  means  to  cut  down  all  their 
corn  without  the  affidance  of  drolling  drangers  who  often 
do  their  work  very  badly,  gladly  learnt  the  new  method, 
and  commended  it  to  others. 

“  This  work  required  a  precaution  which  has  been  duly 
attended  to  ever  fmee  :  it  is,  to  pick  all  the  dones  from  off 
the  land,  every  year,  as  carefully  as  poflible.  The  expence 
of  doing  fo  is  a  very  trifle,  when  compared  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  attending  it.  All  the  roads  around  my  land,  which 
were  formerly  impaffable  in  winter,  are  now  firm  and 
good,  fit  for  any  carriage.  We  no  longer  hear  of  horfes 
lamed,  or  waggons  overturned  by  them  ;  and,  which  is 
equally  true,  I  find  that  my  ground  now  requires  a  lefs 
quantity  of  feed. 

“  I  have  now  praClifed  this  method,  in  an  extenfive 
manner,  during  five  fucceffive  years,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  I  have  had  opportunities  of  experiencing  every  ctr- 
cumftance  neceffury  to  be  confidered  in  order  to  determine 
its  real  merit ;  I  mean,  mowing  in  rainy  weather,  and 
cutting  of  corn  either  bent,  laid  flat,  totally  lodged,  or 
lodged  only  in  particular  places,  and  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  I  (hall  firft  deferibe  the  mechanifm  of  this  mow¬ 
ing,  and  then  point  out  its  advantages,  with  the  objections 


of  my  neighbours,  which  will  fiicw  the  only  inconve.. 
niencies  I  have  met  with. 

c<  The  Flcmilh  mowers  whom  I  employed  in  the  year 
175?,  brought  with  themfeythes  exaCtly  like  ours.  I  faw 
no  fort  of  difference  in  their  fize,  make,  manner  of  being 
mounted,  or  even  in  the  hooks  they  were  trimmed  with  ; 
fo  that  I  found  I  had  been  mifinformed  by  thofe  who  told 
me  in  1751,  that  this  work  required  an  inffrument  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  which  is  ufed  for  mowing  oats.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1755,  that  an  ingenious  workman  point¬ 
ed  out  fome  very"  proper  alterations,  which  have  fince  been 
made. 

“  This  intelligent  mower  obferved,  that  tbe  common 
feythe  cannot  fuit  any  ground  but  fucb  as  has  been  plowed 
flat ;  that  it  therefore  was  leaft  of  all  proper  for  our  lands,, 
which  are  plowed  in  ridges  often  or  twelve  furrows,  raif¬ 
ed  very  high  in  the  midde  ;  and  that  its  books  broke  the 
draw,  plucked  oil' numbers  of  ears,  and  did  not  lay  hold 
of  many  fhort  plants  which  grow  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  fur¬ 
rows,  whereby  a  lofs  was  occafioned,  or  take  up  tbe  inter¬ 
mixed  grafs  and  weeds  fo  exactly  as  might  be  wifhed.  To 
remedy  this,  be  took  a  feythe  at  leaft  fix  inches  fhorter 
than  thofe  which  are  commonly  ufed,  and,  in  (lead  of  tbe 
hooks,  fubftituted  what  he  calls  the  bender,  confiding  of 
two  (boots  of  willow,  or  other  green  wood,  placed  femi- 
circularly  upon  the  handle  of  the  feythe,  where  the  books 
are  commonly  fet.  To  this  end,  there  muft  be  four  holes 
in  the  handle,  fo  that  the  end  of  one  twig  may  be  put  into 
the  lowermoft  hole,  and  its  other  end  into  the  third,  and 
the  two  ends  of  the  other  twig  into  the  fecond  and  fourth 
holes.  The  feythe  thus  trimmed  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  I  (hall  now  explain. 

“  'When  a  mower  fets  about  cutting  down  a  crop  of 
oats,  he  places  himfelf  fo  that  the  corn  is  at  his  right- 
hand,  from  whence  the  a&ion  of  the  feythe  throws  the 
waving  towards  his  left.  The  mower  of  wheat,  on  the 
contrary,  proceeds  from  outfide  to  infide,  fo  that  the  com 
which  he  is  next  to  cut  is  always  at  his  left-hand  ;  and 
that  which  he  has  juft  cut,  being  colledled  by  the  bender, 
is  refted,  inclining  a  little,  againft  the  adjoining  uncut 
part. 

“  A  helper,  which  may  he  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  or  an  elderly  woman,  follows  the  mower 
at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  feet,  with  a  reaping  hook, 
or  a  (lick  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  long,  and, 
by  putting  that  through  the  interval  between  the  (loping 
late  cut  wheat,  and  the  (landing  corn  againft  which  it 
refts,  takes  up  the  former,  gives  the  draw  ends  a  gentle 
ftroke  or  two  upon  the  ground,  to  form  that  parcel  into 
a  grip,  and  lays  it  down  at  his  right  hand.  This  (hould 
be  done  very  expeditioufly,  becauie  the  picker-up,  as  this 
perion  is  called,  is  followed  by  another  mower  ;  and  it 
(hould  alfo  be  done  dexteroufly,  becaufe  the  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  of  gleaning  depends  thereon.  There  (hould 
be  as  many  pickers-up  (we  call  them  hinders),  as  there  are 
mowers. 

“  The  pofture  of  the  mower  is  a  circumftance  of  fuch 
importance,  that  I  think  myfelf  happy  in  having  taken 
particular  notice  of  it  in  1 754.  In  cutting  grafs  and  oats, 
the  mower  goes  in  fuch  manner  that'  his  feet,  which  are 
moved  alternately  at  each  ftroke  of  the  feythe,  deferibe  two 
parallel  lines.  But  in  the  mowing  of  wheat,  the  mower's 
track  (hould  he  upon  a  fingle  line,  fo  that  his  right  foot, 
which  (hould  he  foremeft,  be  driven  forward  by  the  left, 
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at  each  cut  of  the  fcythe  ;  not  unlike  the  attitude  of  a  fen¬ 
cer  when  he  advances. 

<c  An  accident,  which  had  like  to  have  over-fet  my 
whole  operation  in  the  year  1754,  demonftrated  to  me  the 
neceflity  of  this  different  pofture.  I  employed  for  mow¬ 
ing  my  wheat,  men  who  ufed  to  come  yearly  to  cut  down 
my  oats:  they  were  feven  in  number.  On  the  third  day 
of  their  labour,  five  of  them  fell  ill  ;  upon  which  I  fet  three 
others  to  work:  but  the  confequence  was,  that  I  had  ten 
fick  people  to  take  care  of  at  the  end  of  the  week.  1  vi- 
fi ted  them,  inquired  into  their  ailments,  and  found,  that 
fome  of  them  had  a  fever,  but  that  all  complained  of  vio¬ 
lent  pains  and  forenefs  under  their  left  ribs.  At  firfl,  I  was 
inclined  to  think  them  pleuritic  ;  but,  upon  a  clofe  exami¬ 
nation,  and  upon  confidering  the  nature  ot  the  work  they 
had  been  at,  I  faw  that  their  ilinefs  proceeded,  from  badly 
managed  hard  labour,  the  ilrefs  of  which  had  been  made  to 
be  chiefly  upon  the  left  fide.  I  therefore  ordered  them  to 

take  their  reft.  _  . 

«  The  next  day,  upon  vifiting  my  infirmary,  1  found 
that  two  of  the  mowers  were  returned  to  their  work.  I  went 
out  to  them,  and  faw,  even  at  fome  diftance,  that  their 
pofture  in  this  work  was  the  fame  as  if  they  had  been  mow¬ 
ing  of  oats.  This  immediately  fliewed  me  the  caufe  of 
their  pains.  The  feythes  which  they  then  ufed  had  the 
common  fort  of  hooks,  and  were  much  heavier  than 
thofe  with  only  wicker  benders.  I  took  up  one  of  them, 
put  myfelf  in  the  pofture  of  a  mower  of  oats,  and  flaewed 
them,  that  as  a  much  greater  weight  refted  upon  the 
hooks  of  the  fcythe  when  they  mowed  wheat,  than  when 
they  cut  oats  ;  it  was  not  poflible  for  them,  in  the  pofture 
they  had  chofen,  to  move  that  increafed  load  to  the  left, 
without  an  irkfome  twiftingof  the  body.  I  hen,  putting 
myfelf  in  the  pofture  of  a  fencer,  as  I  had  feen  my  Hemifh 
mowers  do  the  year  before,  1  demonftrated  to  them,  that 
the  body  was  thereby  placed  in  fuch  an  attitude  as  ena¬ 
bled  it  to  exert  the  greateft  ftrength,  when,  by  the  motion 
from  right  to  left,  it  had  the  greateft  load  to  fupport,  and 
that,  by  the  fame  means,  this  load  was  carried  round  with¬ 
out  fatiguing  the  ribs  of  either  fide.  My  man  took  back 
his  fcythe,  tried  as  I  had  direded,  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  my  demonftration,  taught  his  companions  the 
fame  method,  and  they  have  done  their  bufinefs  eafily 
ever  ftnee.  I  thought  k  neceflary  to  relate  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  accident,  becaufe  I  am  fatisfied  that  even 
the  ftrongeft  men  would  fink  under  the  labour  of  mowing 
wheat,  if  they  were  to  Hand  in  the  fame  pofture  as  the 

mowers  of  oats.  . 

“  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  Jliouid  be 

performed,  when  the  corn  ftands  upright,  that  is  to  fay, 

in  the  moft  favourable  years.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the 
mower  ftiould  take  care  to  place  himfell,  for  his  work,  m 
fuch  manner  that  his  left  hand  maybe  toward  the  wind. 
The  corn  is  then  naturally  inclined  over  the  fcythe,  and 
is  the  more  eafily  cut  clofer  to  the  ground.  x  he  refi fiance 
of  the  wind,  be  it  ever  fo  little,  helps  to  keep  the  corn 
which  is  cut  fteady  upon  the  benders  ol  the  fcythe,  and 
facilitates  the  motion  which  refts  it  againft  the  uncut  corn, 
where  the  binder  takes  it. 

“  The  mower  is  not  hindered  from  mowing  dole,  by 
the  wind’s  blowing  at  his  back  ;  but  the  corn  which  he 
cuts  will  not  be  fo  exadtly  colle£led  by  the  bender:  lome 
of  the  ears  will  be  a  little  fcattered  :  but  the  greateft  in¬ 
convenience  is,  that  it  does  not  reft  fo  well  againft  the 
(landing  corn,  but  is  often  blown  down ;  which  tenders 
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the  binder’s  work  flower,  and  more  troublefomt,  and  oc- 
cafions  greater  gleanings. 

“  The  wind  is  in  a  bad  corner  for  the  mower  when  it 
blows  in  his  face.  It  then  occafions  a  lofs  of  ftubble,  and 
a  great  clifperfion  of  the  ears. 

“  But  the  worft  of  all  winds  for  this  work,  is  that 
which  blows  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  mower.  The 
ftubble  then  remains  long,  and  fo  great  a  quantity  of  ears 
lies  fcattered  about,  that  cue  would  hardly  thinx  the 
ground  had  been  harvefted.  My  mowers  did  not  place 
ihemfelves  in  this  manner  of  their  own  accord  ;  but  I  made 
them  do  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  try  the  effect,  of 
which  I  am  fully  convinced. 

“  "When  the  corn  is  inclined,  or  bent,  the  mower  takes 
it  in  the  direction  of  its  bending,  from  left  to  right ; 
which  has  the  fame  effedt,  in  calm  weather,  as  if  the 
wind  blew  towards  his  left. 

u  Corn  which  is  locgcd  cannot  eafily  be  inched  in- 
ward,  becaufe  the  binder  would  be  incefiantly  impeded  by 
the  intangling  of  his  grip  with  the  uncut  corn.  A  good 
mower  judges  by  his  eye,  which  part,  it  is  moft  piopei  to 
begin  at,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  wind  when  It  can  be 
of  fervice  to  him.  ihe  method  which  I  have  feen.  moft 
commonly  pradlifed,  li2S  been  by  taking  the  corn  in  the 
diredlion  of  its  bending,  and  throwing  it  in  waves,  ft  he 
work  thus  done  is  neatly  performed  :  no  remains  of  ftub¬ 
ble  are  feen  after  the  mowing  ;  but  the  field  looks  like  a 
meadow. 

“  Corn  laid  abfolutely  flat,  and  intangled,  is  the  moft 
difficult  to  cut  well.  I  have  feen  a  mower  take  it  in  every 
various  diredlion  in  which  it  was  beaten  down,  as  if  the 
wind  had  been  conllantly  at  his  back,  and  by  this  means 
he  has  cut  as  clofe  as  if  it  had  been  only  lodged.  My 
wheat  was  in  this  condition  in  the  year  1757’  an<^  ^as 
mowed  very  regularly  :  only  the  work  was  fomewhat 
longer  about,  than  it  generally  is  in  other  cafes. 

“  I  fhall  not  fpeak  of  rainy  feafbns  till  I  come  to  the 
objections  againft  this  method  of  cutting  com  ;  becaufe 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  mowing,  and  the  only 
thing  requifite  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  keep  the  corn  ficm 
fprouting  in  the  ear:  but  I  fhall  here  relate  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  I  find  in  this  pradtice. 

“  The  prefervation  of  my  fellow  creatures  is  fo  dear  to 
me,  that  I  look  upon  the  means  of  leflening  their  excef- 
five  hard  labour  at  a  time  when  the  heat  alone  is  enough 
to  over-power  them,  as  the  firft  and  greateft  advantage  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  method.  Now  I  fee  that  a  good  leapei, 
with  his  fickle,  can  fcarcely  cut  an  acre  of  wheat  in  a 
day,  let  him  toil  ever  fo  much  ;  whilft  the  mower  will 
difpatch  from  an  acre  and  a  half  to  upwards  of  two  acres, 
according  to  his  ikill  and  dexterity.  I  have,  indeed,  met 
with  but  few  able  to  exceed  two  acres,  when  they  have 
done  their  bufinefs  well:  but  we  may  reckon  that  a  good 
mower,  taking  them  one  with  another,  and  the  corn  as  it 
runs,  upright,  lodged,  intangled,  &c.  will  clear  an  acie 
and  a  half,  or  perhaps  an  acre  and  three  quarters,  in  a 
day,  neatly,  and  without  wafting  any  of  it.  This  mower 
does  then  three  fifths  more  work  than  a  reaper  can.  It  is 
true,  he  has  not  the  grips  to  tie  up,  becaufe  the  p>.rfou 
who  follows  him  does  that  part :  but  he  is  obliged  to 
whet  his  fcythe  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
and  Hill  oftener  when  the  corn  does  not  grow  thick  ;  be- 
fides  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken 
to  clear  the  ground  of  Hones,  not  a  day  will  pals  without 

his  meeting  fome,  which  will  oblige  him  to  have  his  fcythe 
• 0  new 
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new  hammered  ;  and  laftly,  when  he  has  finifhed  a  row, 
he  rauft  go  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  field  before  he 
can  begin  another.  All  this  takes  up  at  lead  as  much 
time  as  the  reaper’s  binding  up  what  he  has  cut :  and  in 
regard  to  the  hardnefs  of  the  labour  cn  each  fide,  I  believe 
that  every  one  who  rightly  confiders  the  nature  of  their 
refpedtive  works,  and  their  podures  in  working,  will  al¬ 
loy.',  that  the  mower’s  toil  and  fatigue  is  three  fifths  lefs 
than  that  of  the  reaper. 

u  Another  circumftance,  well  worth  attending  to,  in 
this  method,  is,  that  the  mower  is  not  expoied  to  thole 
injuries  from  thiflles,  thorns,  and  other  noxious  plants, 
which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  reaper. 

“  From  the  fird  of  thefe  advantages  refult  feveral  bene¬ 
fits  :  i,  A  greater  riddance  of  the  neceflary  work.  Not' 
a  year  palles  without  the  hulbandman’s  experiencing  that 
fome  part  or  other  of  his  corn  ripens  too  luddenly  ;  and 
this  unexpended  maturity,  being  exceedingly  heightened 
by  the  lead  delay,  occasions  a  great  wade,  by  the  {bed¬ 
ding  of  the  grain,  both  when  the  crop  is  reaped  with  the 
fickle,  and  in  loading  and  un-loading  it  when'  carried 
home :  whereas  the  feythe,  by  clearing  in  two  days  a 
field  which  could  not  be  reaped  in  lefs  than  five,  in  the 
common  way,  guards  againdthat  excedive  ripenefs. 

(i  2.  This  method  of  cutting  down  the  corn  requires 
fewer  workmen. — 1  mud  here  explain  myfelf ;  becaufe 
the  lad  would  con  trad  id  me,  if  it  be  objeded  that  a 
mower  and  a  binder  are  neceflary.  in  this  way,  for  what 
the  reaper  alone  does  in  the  other.  But  I  confider,  that 
to  harved  ninety  acres,  for  example,  of  wheat,  I  mud 
employ  ten  men  at  lead  twenty  days,  with  the  fickle  ; 
whild  leven  mowers,  and  their  binders,  (fourteen  people), 
eafily  do  my  bufinefs  in  ten  days.  The  difference  then  is 
equal  to  fixty  days  work  of  one  man  :  and  if  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  get  my  harved  in  quicker  with  the  feythe  than 
with  the  fickle,  I  take  but  four  mowers  and  four  binders, 
eight  perfons,  of  which  the  four  lad  dand  me  in  lefs  ex¬ 
pence  than  three  reapers  ;  becaufe  I  employ  for  this  bufinefs 
young  people,  who  would  not  be  dropg  enough  to  reap 
with  the  fickle.  Confequently  I  have  two  workmen  the 
lefs,  and  fome  advantage  in  the  comparifon  between  the 
grown-up  man,  who  has  a  higher  price,  and  the  lad,  who 
anfwers  mypurpofe. 

“  3.  The  thus  employing  of  children,  old  women, 
and  men  whofe  conditution  is  not  robud,  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  would  afford 
the  means  of  fubfiitance  to  a  greater  number  of  people, 
and  prevent  idlenefs  and  beggary  ;  an  important  objedl 
upon  many  accounts.  Almod  every  parifli  would  find 
within  itfelf  hands  enough  to  get  in  it’s  harved,  without 
being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  accidental,  paflengers, 
who  often  work  badly,  require  exorbitant  wages,  and 
fometimes  leave  their  matter  in  the  middle  of  the  har¬ 
ved,  if  they  do  cot  fubmit  to  their  unconfcionable  de¬ 
mands. 

“  Let  us  leave  fpeculation,  and  notice  fome  advan¬ 
tages  which  are  evident  beyond  contradiction.  1,  It  is 
not  a  imall  one  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of  draw,  and 
that  draw  intermixed  wi.h  more  grafs  and  other  fodder, 
than  when  the  corn  is  reaped  in  the  ufual  way.  This 
does  not  need  any  proof ;  for  every  one  knows,  that  the 
feythe  cuts  as  clofe  to  the  ground  as  the  mower  pleafes. 
Experience  has  (hewn  me,  that  the  {bubble  has  not  been 
lett  two  inches  long  upon  our  mowed  fields,  where  the 
dones  had  been  careiuliy  picked  off ;  whild  the  fickle  ge-  | 


nerally  leaves  it  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  fometimes 
much  more  when  the  ground  is  infeded  with  thiflles  and 
other  dubborn  growths,  which  make  the  reaper  lift  up  his 
hand  to  avoid  them.  The  draw  is  therefore  plainly  fix 
inches  longer  when  cut  with  the  feythe,  than  with  the 
fickle  ;  a  difference  which  may  he  valued  at  a  fixth  part 
more  than  that  which  is  ufually  reaped  in  the  common 
way. 

<£  2.  The  green  fodder  in  the  mowed  fields  fhoots  up 
anew  when  cut,  and  affords* excellent  padure  after  the 
corn  is  taken  off.  The  fame  demonllrative  evidence  as 
before,  will  again  take  place  here  with  thofe  who  but  con¬ 
fider,  that  the  reaper,  leaving  the  dubble  either  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  takes  off  only  the  very  tips  of  the  grafs 
which  chances  to  be  within  his  grip  ;  fo  that,  being  then 
near  its  time  of  maturity,  it  ripens  its  feeds,  fows  them, 
and  withers,  away  :  whereas,  when  the  feythe  cuts  it 
within  two  inches  of  the  ground,  in  its  greened  and  mod 
un-ripe  part,  the  yet  remaining  eyes,  and  the  crowns  of 
the  roots,  fend  forth  new  fhoots,  which  form  a  good  after- 
crop  for  cattle. 

“  3.  The  padure  upon  fields  mowed  with  the  feythe, 
is  attended  with  an  advantage,  in  regard  to  rows,  which 
may  perhaps  be  peculiar  to  my  country.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  fame  elfewhere.  We  find  every  year, 
and  1  have  always  taken  particular  notice  of  it,  that  our 
cows  ceafe  to  yield  milk  during  the  fird  week  of  their 
feeding  among  the  wheat  dubble.  I  take  the  reafou  of 
this  to  be,  that  the  dubble  gets  into  their  nodrils,  pricks 
them,  binders  them  from  feeding,  and  makes  them  range 
the  whole  field  over  in  qued  of  grafs  unattended  with  this 
irkfome  inconvenience ;  lo  that  they  fpend  their  time  in 
running  about,  without  grazing.  I  do  not  find  that  this 
accident  happens  to  cows  which  are  turned  in  among  the 
fit  or  t  dubble  left  by  the  feythe  :  the  grafs  there  foon  dioots 
up  a-new,  and  yields  me  plenty  of  padure,  efpecially  if  a 
little  rain  happens  to  fall  after  harved. 

“  It  refults  from  hence,  that  the  hufbandman  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  feed  more  cattle  than  he  could  otherwife  do,  to  fave 
his  fainfoin  or  lucerne,  and  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
dung  ;  as  I  have  experienced  with  almod  incredible  fuc- 
cefs. 

“  I  now  proceed  to  the  objections,  which  I  fhall  date 
in  the  fame  order  as  they  were  made  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as 
each  year  gave  room  for  one  or  other  of  them. 

“  The  fird  was,  that  the  feythe  mud  make  the  corn 
died  very  much  by  diaking  it  conliderably.  To  affirm 
the  contrary  may  feem  paradoxical ;  though  the  aflertion 
will  be  proved  from  manifed  principles,  and  by  facts.  To 
judge  rightly  of  my  propofition,  it  will  he  neceflary  to 
compare  the  operation  of  the  feythe  with  that  of  the  ficxle  ; 
both  of  which  I  have  examined  very  attentively. 

“  The  reaper  prefents  his  hand  to  the  corn,  and  with 
wide  extended  fingers,  grafps  as  much  as  he  poffibly  can  ; 
after  which,  to  bring  the  lower  part  of  the  dalks  fo  clofe 
together  that  the  fickle  may  cncompafs  the  whole  of  his 
grip,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  it  a  tenfion  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  abhion  of  the  fickle  more  certain,  he  gives  it  a 
violent  fhake,  and  at  that  indant  cuts  it.  The  grip  thus 
cut  is  generally  intangled  with  the  danding  corn  ;  or  the 
reaper,  when  going  to  lay  it  down,  finds  that  he  has  miffed 
cutting  a  dalk,  or  perhaps  more,  which  he  then  breaks 
with  a  jerk  of  his  band.  Thus  feveral  (hakes  precede 
that  which  the  corn  receives  afterward  when  it  is  tied  up. 
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“  The  fey  the  has  not  thefe  effeas.  I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  the  mechanifm  of  its  operation,  and  fliewn  that 
the  corn,  cut  without  any  violent  fhake,  is  carried  gently 
by  the  bender  (or  cradle,  as  we  more  commonly  call  it) 
upon  the  feythe,  to  the  Handing  corn,  againft  which  it  reffcs 
inclined,  till  the  binder  takes  it  away  to  tie  it  up. 

'Po  prove  my  propofition  by  faas,  I  inftance  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  After  my  wheat  was  mowed  in  the  year  i7  52> 
in  the  manner  before  related,  upon  the  three  level  al  lpots 
of  ten  acres  each,  which  were  parts  of  much  larger  fields, 

I  went,  with  four  other  perfons,  purpofely  to  examine 
with  all  the  care  we  could,  what  quantity  of  grain  might 
have  been  fired  by  the  mowing.  We  found  none  at  all 
in  the  two  firft  mowed  pieces  ;  but  a  great  deal  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  fame  fields  which  had  been  reaped  with 
the  fickle.  In  the  laid  piece,  which  was  not  cut  till  the 
corn  was  riper,  we  found  a  little  grain  in  the  mowed  part, 
but  incomparably  more  in  the  other.  1  did  not  lepeatthis 
fearch  every  year  with  the  fame  carej  becauie  I  had  not  a 
ways  the  fame  conveniencies  of  making  a  companion  : 
but  I  have  feen  enough  to  be  certain  that  no  grain  is  {bed 
unlefs  the  corn  be  exceeding  ripe,  and  that  much  leis  is 
then  loft  by  (he  feythe,  than  by  the  fickle.  _ 

The  following  more  important  objection  was  aitei- 
ward  made  by  a  fenfible  hufbandman,  who  obierved  to 
me,  that,  in  a  rainy  year,  the  corn  cut  after  this  manner 
muft  be  more  liable  to  grow  in  the  ear,  than  that  which  is 
reaped  in  the  common  way,  becaufe  the  heads  of  the  grips 
not  b'eing  fupported  here  by  a  pretty  high  ftubble,  the  wet 
cannot  well  drain  off;  and  that  the  grain  will  imbibe  a 
great  deal  of  nioifture  from  the  grafs  underneath,  when 
the  ear  is  beaten  down  upon  it  by  rain,  which  will  lender 
it  very  apt  to  fprout  as  foon  as  the  fun  fhines  upon  it.  I 
had  been  told  how  to  guard  againft  this  accident,  but  did 
not  try  the  method  till  the  year  1 7 w^en  an^'vcret 
perfectly  well. 

“  This  method  confifts  in  laying  the  grips  111  a  trian¬ 
gular  form,  fo  that  the  head  of  one  refts  upon  the  foot  of 
another.  This  operation  is  neither  long  nor  fatiguing  ; 
nor  does  it  require,  in  order  to  do  it  quick,  any  thing 
more  than  a  little  dexterity  in  doling  the  triangle,  by 
making  the  foot  of  the  third  grip.fupport  the  ears  of  the 
firft.  The  rains  which  fell  during  the  harvelt  of  175b, 
rendering  the  getting  in  of  that  year’s  crops  extieme  y 
troublefome,  my  neighbours  had  a  great  deal  or  JPr0Utec 
corn  ;  but  mine  efcaped  by  this  method  ;  and  what  litfte 
lhad,  proceeded  from  that  which  remained  un-mowed 

when  the  rain  became  inceffant. 

“  With  regard  to  the  flieaves,  when  bound,  my 
Flemifh  mowers  informed  me,  in  1753,  of  tlieir  prattice 
when  they  are  overtaken  by  lafting  rains.  It  is,  to  heap 
upon  one  another,  ends  to  ends,  as  many  {heaves  as  they 
can  poflibly  cover  with  one,  which  is  then  opened  and  laid 
over  them.  My  people  did  not  prattiie  this  method,  which 
I  believe  the  beft ;  but  they  fecured  my  corn  by  other 
means,  which  anfwer  extremely  well,  and  are  geneia  .y 

“  From  the  above  objection  my  hufbandman  derived 
another,  relative  to  the  difficulty  ot  drying  the  grafs  Si k! 
weeds  intermixed  with  the  corn,  in  rainy  years,  and  the 
danger  of  houfing  the  fli eaves- when  full  of  that  tralh, 
which  may  ferment,  and  be  the  occafion  oi  the  rottnig  o 
a  whole  pile  of  wheat.  I  cannot  anfwer  this  objection 
otherwife  than  by  my  experience.  The  harvefts  of  1750 
and  1757  were  certainly  not  favoured  by  the  weather . 
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yet  all  the  wild  growths  which  were  cut  down  with,  and 
bound  up  among  my  (heaves,  were  well  withered  when 
they  were  houfed.  No  fort  of  fmell  which  indicated  the 
leaf!  fermentation  was  perceived  in  any  of  my  barns ;  the 
thrcflicrs  did  not  find  any  thing  that  locked  like  it ;  and 
the  ftraw  which  is  taken  from  thofe  barns,  to  feed  my 
horfes,  attefts  that  there  was  not  any. 

“  I  now  come  to  the  laft  obje&ion;  by  fo  much  the 
more  ferious,  as  it  is  one  of  thofe  inconveniencies  which  I 
cannot  remedy,  but  to  which  I  readily  fubmit.  1  he  ears 
of  the  corn,  fay  the  objectors,  do  not  lie  fo  even  in  your 
grips,  as  in  thofe  which  are  reaped  with  the  fickle  ;  forr.e 
of  them  are  in  the  middle,  and  others  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  fheaf ;  fo  that  your  corn  is  not  threfned  fo  well  or 
fo  regularly,  and  you  thereby  lofe  perhaps  a  confiderable 
part  of  it.  *  2,  All  the  grafs  and  weeds  contained  in  your 
fh eaves  are  threfhed  with  the  wheat,  and  their  feeds  are 
mingled  wuth  the  corn  when  the  threflicr  meaiurcs  it  out . 
confequently  you  pay  him  for  threfliing  this  trafb,  which, 
again  increafes  the  labour  and  pay  of  the  winnower. 

°  “  All  this  is  true  :  but  let  us  difeufs  the  matter  a  little 
more  thoroughly.  There  are  ears  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  bottom  of  my  fheaves  :  but  they  feldom  are  of  any 
other  kind  than  thofe  which  we  call  backward  oi  late  ears  , 
the  weak  productions  of  fickly  plants,  or  of  feeds  not  per¬ 
fectly  found.  Repeated  examinations  have  convinced  me, 
that  very  few  others  are  in  this  cafe  ;  and  thefe  ears  haidly 
part  with  their  gram  at  any  time,  in  whatever  manner 
they  are  threfhed  ;  for  though  the  grains  be  torn  from  off 
them  by  the  aCtion  of  the  flail,  the  inmoft  hulk  ftill  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  corn.  Thefe  diminutive  imperfea  grains  are 
fo  great  a  detriment  to  the  fine  plump,  well  nourifhed 
corn,  that  they  leffen  its  value  it  not  carefully  icpaiatcd 
by  winnowing;  alter  which  they  fei\e  to  feed  poultry. 
If  thefe  ears  efcape  the  flail,  the  ftraw  is  fo  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Our  horfes  and  other  cattle  reap  therefrom  a. benefit 
which  we  ought  not  to  grudge,  becaufe,  I  think,  it  tuins 
to  our  advantage. 

“  The  threfhed  grafs  and  other  wild  productions,  do  in¬ 
deed  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  what  are  commonly 
called  bad  or  ufelefs  feeds,  for  the  beating  out  of  which 
I  pay  the  threflicr.  But  the  grafs  which  occafions  this 
expence,  faves  me  that  of  a  great  deal  of  fainfoin  and 
lucerne  which  my  cattle  would  confume  .  and  it  would  be 
unjuft  in  me  to  complain  of  the  additional  charge  in  the 
winnowing,  fince  my  manager  has  thought  of  applying 
thofe  feeds  to  domeftic  purpofes,  fuch  as  feeding  fowls,  &c. 
which  prove  more  prontable  to  me  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  fineft  corn. 

“  A  real  increafe  of  expence,  is  what  I  pay  the  threfher 
beyond  the  common  price  of  the  country.  Ibis  dif¬ 
ference,  which  confifts  in  two-pence  or  thioe-pence  foi  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  is  but  a  juft  compenfation  for  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  trouble  in  unbinding  and  bindmgup  again  per¬ 
haps  an  hundred  and  fifty  lheaves,  and  fometimes  moie, 
for  what  an  hundred  fheaves  generally  yield,  when  reaped 
in  the  common  way.  But  this  expence  is  fo  amply  repaid 
by  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  ftraw  obtained  by  my 
method,  that  I  rate  the  difference  at  more  than  the  value 
of  five  quarters  of  corn,  which,  to  filence  contradiction, 

I  will  fuppofe  to  be  otherwife  loft  in  my  practice.  Still 
my  crop  is  cut  down  and  houfed  with  far  lefs  toil  and 

expence,  than  if  it  was  reaped.  . 

<«  They  begin  plowing  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  fays  a. 

corrcfpondent  ol  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufhcum, 
r  •  about 
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about  the  fird  week  in  November,  contriving  fo  that  the 
wheat  feafon  may  be  over  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

“  In  the  fpring,  if  the  wheat  is  rank  and  the  weather 
dry,  they  feed  it  down  with  their  fheep,  which  they  think 
makes  the  wheat  branch  more,  and  fettles  the  earth  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  Experience  has  convinced  them, 
that  this  method  of  fowing  wheat  after  trefoil,  is  better 
than  fowing  it  on  a  fallow ;  for  the  land  hereabout  is  na¬ 
turally  very  light  and  hover,  and  the  wheat  on  that  account 
very  much  fubject  to  be  root-fallen.  To  prevent  this,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  tor  them,  as  loon  as  they  have  fown 
their  wheat,  to  drive  a  flock  of  fheep  over  the  land,  to 
fettle  the  earth  clofe  to  the  feed. 

“  Their  crops  of  wheat  here  are  generally  three,  four, 
and  five  quarters  on  an  acre  ;  which  lad  is,  indeed,  a  very 
large  crop,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  land  is  in  gene¬ 
ral,  by  nature,  poor  and  barren,  and  that  it  is  aimed 
entirely  owing  to  the  indudry  and  good  hufbandryof  the 
farmers  that  it  is  at  all  brought  to  bear  wheat :  in  fail,  they 
are  an  afiiduous  people,  and  fpare  neither  coll  nor  labour 
to  improve  their  land. 

“  On  the  light  land  here  they  for  the  mod  part  fow 
about  fourteen  pecks  on  an  acre,  but  on  the  richer  lands 
they  allow  four  bufhels. 

“  The  farmers  here  never  fow  the  feed  produced  bj» 
their  own  land  ;  they  find  their  wheat  fucceed  much  better 
by  change ;  for  which  reafon  the  feed  which  they  fow  on 
the  light  hover-land  they  chufe  to  procure  from  a  gravel  or 
deep  cledge,  or  clay  land,  taking  care  that  the  foil  on  which 
the  feed  has  grown  (hould  be  as  different  as  poflible  from 
that  on  which  it  is  to  be  fown. 

“  Indead  of  making  artificial  deeps  with  great  parade, 
they  make  ufe  of  that  which  providence  has  put  in  their 
way,  wetting  their  feed  with  “fait  water,  which  they  fetch 
from  the  fea;  and  they  afterwards  fprinkle  it  with  lime,  to 
prevent  the  fmut:  they  are  alfo  particularly  careful  to  clear 
their  feed  from  wild  oats,  cockle,  &c. 

££  I  know  no  part  of  England  where  there  are  better 
farmers  ;  for  though  they  keep  their  lands  conffantly 
cropped  without  fallow,  which  they  call  fowing  a  round 
tilth,  yet  do  they  fo  manage  matters,  as  to  keep  them 
dill  in  good  heart. 

££  They  reap  their  wheat  very  high  here,  leaving  as 
much  ffraw  as  poluble  in  the  field :  this  they  fay  they  do 
to  fave  barn-room.  Some  farmers  here  have  a  pra&ice  of 
fowing  rye  to  make  bands  for  their  (heaves,  the  draw  be¬ 
ing  longer,  and  as  they  think  tougher,  than  that  of  wheat. 
The  reaper  makes  the  .bands,  which  he  cuts  as  low  as  he 
well  can,  and  binds  the  (heaves. 

“  The  wheat  fiubble,  which,  as  I  faid  before,  is  left 
very  long,  is  generally  mown  for  the  rn  adders,  as  they 
burn  it  in  their  kilns  to  dry  their  pale  malts  for  the  London 
market.  The  greated  part  of  this  ifland  is  a  light  chalky 
foil,  fo  that  wet  fummers  in  general  agree  bed  with  it ; 
and  it  is  by  this  means  the  farmers  here  get  fo  much  mo¬ 
ney :  for  when  the  crops  fail  in  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  they  are  altnod  fine  here  to  be  very  large  ;  and  they 
have  the  great  convenience,  befides,  of  water  carriage  to 
the  London  markets.  It  is  extremely  pleafant,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  dimmer,  before  harved,  to  ride  over 
this  little  ifland  :  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  a  more  im¬ 
proved  fpot  in  the  kingdom ;  the  fields  arc  all  kept  fo  clear 
from  weeds,  that  they  refemble  a  well  kept  garden  ;  they 
grudge  no  expence  in  hoeing,  weeding,  plowing,  or  ma¬ 
nuring  ;  and  experience  has  long  ago  convinced  them, 
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that  they  purfue  a  right  method.  Their  prn&ices  are  rnaiiy 
of  them  good  and  worthy  imitation  ,  it  would  therefore  be 
great  pity  if  they  were  not  made  known,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  to  the  red  of  the  kingdom.”  Mufeum  Rujiicum , 
vcl.  I.  page  3. 

££  It  is  now  upwards  of  feven  years  that  I  have  been 
tenant  of  a  confiderabie  farm  in  Efiex  ;  but  as  there  are 
fome  particular  circumdances  attending  this  farm,  I  mud 
beg  leave  to  (ay  a  few  words  on  the  fubjeCt. 

££  The  foil,  which  is,  for  the  mod  part,  a  fine  mellow 
loam,  or  what  is  in  general  called  a  good-wheat  foil,  was 
ia  very  good  heart,  and  not  impoverifned  ;  yet  the  lad 
tenant  broke  on  this  farm,  and  the  landlord  lod  by  him 
near  two  years  rent ;  for  his  crops  of  wheat  were  con¬ 
tinually  damaged  by  fmut,  let  him  take  what  care  he  would 
of  the  feed,  and  were  befides  often  laid,  and  the  land  got 
very  foul,  though  he  was  not  (paring  of  his  fallows. 

££  On  the  contrary,  fince  I  have  occupied  this  land,  it 
has  borne  large  crops  of  good  found  wheat,  with  very 
little  fmutty  corn,  and  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and 
other  things  in  proportion.  What  will  appear  dill  more 
furprifing  is,  that  I  do  not  lay  on  half  fo  much  dung  as 
he  did. 

££  It  will  now,  perhaps,  be  necefiary  to  explain  this 
feeming  paradox.  At  no  great  didance  from  the  farm 
lives  the  landlord,  who  is  a  man  of  fortune,  and  drives  a 
fet  of  horfes.  This  gentleman  keeps  no  land  in  his  own 
hands,  fo  that  he  was  for  many  years  obliged  to  buy  all 
the  draw  ufed  for  the  litter  of  his  dables,  which  amounted 
to  a  very  confiderabie  quantity:  however,  when  the  lad 
tenant  of  this  farm  came  into  it,  having  been  a  fervant  in 
the  family,  he  offered  to  fupply  the  efquire  with  draw  for 
his  dables,  provided  he  might  have  all  the  dung,  except 
what  the  gardener  had  occafion  for.  The  Tquire  thought 
this  a  good  propofal,  and  the  farmer  imagined  he  had  the 
bed  of  the  bargain  ;  fo  the  matter  was  foon  fettled. 

££  Now,  you  are  to  underdand,  that  the  Tquire  kept, 
befides  feven  coach-horles,  a  dable  of  hunters,  a  number 
of  road-horfes,  and  a  pack  of  hounds  ;  fo  that  there  was 
made  on  his  premifes,  in  a  year,  an  incredible  quantity 
of  rich  dung. 

££  The  farmer  imagined  he. was  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
making  his  fortune  ;  for  his  father  had  taught  him,  that 
the  man  who  can  command  dung  is  always  fure  of  large 
crops:  but  this  did  not  prove  true  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

“  To  proceed  ;  my  predeceflbr  went  on  ploughing  his 
land,  got  his  fallows  in  good  order,  dreffed  them  largely 
with  dung,  and  always  (owed  them  with  wheat. 

££  His  crops  of  this  noble  grain,  however,  by  no  means 
anfwered  his  expectations :  his  wheat  condantly  looked 
well  and  promifing  in  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the 
fpring  of  the  year  ;  but  as  it  advanced,  it  grew  rank,  and 
at  harved  was  either  run  all  to  draw,  and  was  befides 
very  fmutty,  or  elfe,  if  a  heavy  diower  of  rain  happened 
to  fall,  it  was  lodged,  matted,  and  grew.  This  was  in¬ 
deed  a  very  mortifying  circumdnnce,  but  our  farmer  could 
find  no  remedy  for  it.  He  feveral  times,  without  fuccefs* 
tried  folding  fome  (beep  on  his  wheat ;  but  this  part  of 
hufbandry,  for  want  of  (kill,  he  managed  fo  badly,  that 
he  lod  two  entire  crops,  for  be  had  fcarcely  the  return  of 
his  feed  at  harved.  This  could  never  hold  long  ;  fo  that 
in  the  end  he  was,  as  I  faid  before,  broke  and  ruined. 

“  This  man.  never  could  he  perfuaded  that  any  part  of 
his  lofs  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  dung  he  laid  on  his 
land,  though  he  condantly  manured  it  with  the  horfe-dung 

before 
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-before  it  was  half  rotten,  and  without  any  mixture  to 
allay  its  ;reat  heat ;  this  kept  the  foil  in  a  conftant  ftate 
of  fermentation,  and  ftocked  it  with  weeds,  infomuch 
that,  v  hen  I  took  pcffefiion  of  the  farm,  fome  of  the  foil 
was  abfolutely  mouldy,  and  flunk  again,  it  was  fo  rank. 

“  I  will  now  inform  you  of  my  method  of  manage¬ 
ment,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  I  was 
benefited  by  the  errors  of  my  predecelfor. 

“  I  found  fixty  acres  of  fallow  ready  for  fowing  with 
wheat :  thefe,  as  the  land  was  rank,  I  fowed  with  the 
winter  tare,  which  I  knew,  by  experience,  would  choak 
the.  weeds,  and  abate  the  ranknefs  of  the  foil.  In  fome 
parts,  where  the  foil  was  not  fo  rank,  I  ploughed  in  the 
tares  in  order  to  fow  wheat  over  them ;  in  other  parts  I 
fuffered  the  tares  to  (land  for  a  crop,  which,  however, 
was  not  confiderable,  they  ran  fo  much  to  flraw  or  haulm. 

“  When  the  tares  were  off,  I  got  the  land  inflantly  in 
order,  and  fowed  the  whole  with  wheat,  of  which  I  had 
a  better  and  cleaner  crop  than  had  been  known  upon  the 
land  for  upwards  of  feven  years  before  :  this  all  my  neigh¬ 
bours  acknowledged :  however,  it  was  neither  clean 
enough,  nor  confiderable  enough,  to  fatisfy  me.  Some 
of  your  readers,  may  perhaps  wonder  what  I  did  with  my 
tares,  as  but  few  are  fold  at  the  country  markets  ;  but  I 
muff  inform  them,  that  I  live  within  ten  miles  of  a  fea- 
port  town,  whither  1  fent  them  at  various  times,  in  order 
to  their  being  carried  by  fea  to  London. 

“  I  am  to  obferve  to  you,  that  I  continued  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  giving  the  ’fquire  ftraw  for  his  dung  ;  but  I  made 
a  ufe  of  it  very  different  from  my  predeceflor. 

“  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  manure  for  wheat,  or  fow 
wheat  on  a  fallow.  I  do  not  indeed  allow  many  fallows 
on  my  land  ;  and  when  I  do,  1  generally  fow  my  fallow 
with  barley,  to  which  I  allow  four  or  five  ploughings. 
This  commonly  yields  me  a  large  return,  and  I  have  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  after  it. 

“  This,  however,  is  not  my  general  method  ;  for  I  am 
very  fond  of  the  hoeing  hulbandry,  to  prablife  which,  in 
fome  degree,  is  the  only  infallible  way  of  keeping  land 
clean.  To  begin  then  with  my  method,  I  never  lay  dung 
alone  on  my  land,  let  it  be  ever  fo  rotten ;  but  as  foon  as 
I  get  any  long  dung  from  the  ’fquire’s,  I  carry  it  to  my 
compoft-heap,  where  it  is  mixed  in  alternate  layers  or 
beds,  with  frefh  virgin  earth,  (if  I  can  get  it)  lime,  or 
chalk,  lime  rubbifh,  fcourings  of  ditches  and  ponds,  turf, 
leaves  of  trees,  and  all  the  dung  and  offal  of  my  family, 
of  the  hog-yard,  the  poultry-yard,  and  the  dog-kennel. 
As  to  my  pigeons-dung,  I  always  preferve  it  to  mix 
with  foot,  and  ufe  the  mixture  as  ,a  top  d  re  ding  for 
my  wheat,  whenever  it  happens  to  be  too  backward  in 
the  fpring. 

“  But  to  return  to  my  compoft:  I  have  always  feveral 
d  ftin£t  heaps  of  differentages,  and  I  fometimes  leave  it 
three  years  before  I  ufe  it,  and  never  lay  on  any  under 

two  years  old.  *  #  . 

“  When  I  have  got  a  plot  of  ground  in  order,  I  give  it 
a  thorough  good  dreffing  of  this  compoft,  wnich  I  imme¬ 
diately  plough  in.  I  then  fow  it  with  fome  crop  that  re¬ 
quires  hoeing,  fuch  as  horfe-beans,  broad-beans,  or  white 
or  grey  peas.  During  the  whole  iurnmer,  I  take  care  to 
keep  thefe  crops  very  clean  by  hoeing,  efpecially  it  the 
fealon  is  rainy  ;  and  I  am  particularly  cautious  in  pie¬ 
venting  any  of  the  weeds  from  perfecting  their  feeds. 

“  When  my  hoeing-crop,  which  g  ncrally  more  than 
pays  me  all  my  expences,  is  off  the  land,  i  immediately 
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get  it  into  as  fine  tilth  as  I  poffibly  can,  by  repeated 
ploughings,  and  then  fow  it  with  either  wheat  or  barley, 
whichever  is  likely  to  pay  me  beft  ;  for  little  as  fome  of 
your  readers  may  think  of  it,  barley,  when  it  is  fown  on 
good  land  well  prepared,  is  very  frequently  as  profitable 
a  crop  as  wheat. 

“  By  thus  fowing  my  wheat  after  a  hoeing-crop  \vith 
dung,  I  have  always  a  good  return  of  clean  corn,  often 
five  quarters  on  an  acre  ;  and  my  land  will  ftill  be  in  heart 
enough  to  give  me  a  reafonable  crop  of  oats  ;  after  which, 
without  any  fallow,  comes  my  hoeing-crop,  & c. 

“  When  I  fow  barley  after  the  hoeing-crop,  I  fuffer 
wheat  to  follow  it ;  and  then  it  is  that,  if  I  find  it  necef- 
fary,  I  give  the  wheat  in  the  fpring  a  top-drefting  of 
foot  mixed  with  pigeons-dung. 

<£  I  fometimes  allow  only  fix  pecks  of  wheat-feed 
to  an  acre  :  this  is  when  I  fow  over  it,  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  eighteen  pounds  of  broad  clover-feed, 
which  I  harrow  in  with  a  pair  of  very  light  harrows  ? 
and  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  damage  my  wheat-plants.  I 
leave  the  clover  only  two  years  on  the  land  ;  for  the  fe- 
cond  year,  after  I  have  mown  the  firft  crop  tor  hay,  I 
fuffer  the  fecond  to  grow  very  rank,  (having  given  my 
land  a  llight  dreffing  upon  my  compoft  dung-hill  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year)  which  I  plough  in,  and  over  it  fow  wheat, 
to  be  harrowed  in  on  once  ploughing. 

“  Thefe  crops  of  wheat  are  fmaller  in  quantity  than  any 
others  I  get,  but  the  grain  is  finer,  plumper,  brighter, 
and  heavier,  generally  felling  for  more  at  market,  as 
being  always  very  clean  and  clear  from  feeds  of  weeds. 

“  In  my  method  of  farming,  fome  particulars  are 
to  be  noted.  In  the  firft  place,  as  my  crops  fucceed 
one  the  other  very  quick,  I  am  under  a  neceffity  of 
having  all  my  ftubble  extirpated  before  I  give  the  land 
the  firft  ploughing  after  the  crop  is  off.  If  it  is  a 
wheat  or  bean-ftubble,  I  generally  have  it  all  pulled  up 
by  hand  by  women  and  children  ;  barley  and  oat-ftub- 
bles  I  have  torn  up  by  a  pair  of  loaded  drags,  and  after¬ 
wards  gathered  into  heaps  and  carted  to  the  compoft- 
heap.  This  I  do  to  prevent  the  ftubble  from  being 
buried  by  the  plough,  and  from  growing  mouldy  in 
the  land  ;  from  which  mouldinefs  I  have  great  reafon 
to  think  finut  often  proceeds. 

“  Another  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  I  allow  lefs  feed  to 
my  land  than  moft  of  my  neighbours,  my  quantity  being 
from  feven  to  nine  pecks  of  wheat,  from  nine  to  twelve 
of  barley,  and  about  twelve  of  oats  to  an  acre  of  land  ; 
but  it  is  always  to  be  prefumed  that  the  feed  I  fow  is  good. 
If  any  farmer  fhould  imagine  that  thefe  quantities  are  too 
fin  all,  let  him  fuppofe  every  wheat-plant  to  occupy  a  fpace 
of  fix  inches  fquare,  which  is  fmall  enough:  let  him  then 
calculate  how  many  fuch  fpaces  there  are  in  a  fquare  acre. 
When  he  has  done  this,  let  him  proceed  to  count  how 
many  grains  of  wheat  there  are  in  a  pint,  which  multiply 
by  the  number  of  pints  in  nine  pecks,  and  he  will  find  by 
the  refult  that  I,  in  faff,  allow  too  much  feed.”  Mufeum 
Rujiicum ,  V'J.  V.  p.  104* 

“  1  have,  for  fome  years  laft  paft,  held  a  confiderable 
firm  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  and  have,  thank  God, 
met  with  fome  fuccefs  in  my  practice. 

“  My  methods  of  farming  are  thought  by  many  to  have 
lomething  peculiar  in  them  ;  yet,  as  1  do  not  often  mif- 
carry,  no  one  has  a  right  to  find  fault  with  me. 

“  Great  part  of  my  farm  is  very  good  wheat  land,  the 
toil  being  a  fubftantial  loam, 

4  N  “I  fre- 
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«  I  frequently,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  my  neighbours, 
make  ufe  of  lime  as  manure;  but  then  1  ufe  it  diflerently 
from  what  they  do. 

“  The  common  pra£tice  is,  to  lay  about  forty  bufhels  or 
unflaked  lime  on  an  acre,  which  makes  a  peck  on  every 
fquare  perch,  (half  a  bufhel  when  it  is  flaked.)  On  wheat 
land  they  fpread  the  lime  at  the  fame  time  they  low  the 
feed  ;  but  this  is  a  way  I  do  not  much  approve,  and  for 
this  reafon  I  vary  my  practice.  The  method  I  ufe  is  as 
follows :  I  fow  my  wheat  without  laying  on  any  manure  ; 
but  in  the  biginning  of  the  month  of  February  I  get,  lor 
every  acre  of  land  I  intend  to  lime,  twenty  bufhels  of  that 
manure,  unflaked,  and  forty  bufhels  of  fand,  or  the 
rubbifh  of  a  brick-kiln. 

“  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  I  came  the 
lime  to  be  flaked,  which  doubles  its  meafure,  and 
very  weil  mixed  with  the  fand  ;  immediately  after  which, 
in  the  laft  week  of  the  month,  I  have  it  fcattered  by  way 
of  top-dreffing  over  the  green  wheat  ;  and  as  rain  gene¬ 
rally  fucceeds,  it  is  foon  walked  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  gives  them  a  vigour  and  ftrength  of  growth, 
that  is  really  aftonifhing  to  a  perfon  who  had  never 
feen  this  method  pra£tifed. 

“  This  is  my  way,  if  I  fee  the  weather  is  inclinable 
to  be  wet  ;  but  if  it  is  dry,  and  not  likely  to  rain,  I 
double  the  quantity  of  fand,  in  order  to  take  away  all 
danger  of  the  wheat-plants  being  burnt,  or  hurt,  by  the 
ftrongly-corrofive.  power  of  the  lime. 

“  The  above  method  I  would  willingly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  your  readers  ;  and  though  1  have  be¬ 
nefited  greatly  by  it,  yet  need  they  not  take  my  word,  as 
it  is  fo  "very  eafy  to  make  a  final!  trial,  and  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  l'uccefs  they  may  have. 

“  I  mult  obferve,  that  I  look  upon  it  to  be  almoft 
a  matter  of  indifference  what  kind  of  fand  I  ufe,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  prefer  lime-ftone  fand  to  the  cryftal  fand, 
as  being  mold  abforbent,  and  in  truth  prefer  the  rub- 
bifli  of  broken  bricks  to  either. 

“  It  will  perhaps  be  unneceffary  to  tell  your  readers 
my  motive  for  this  preference  ;  yet  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  obfcure,  I  fhall  do  it. 

«  When  lime  is  flaked,  it  crumbles  and  falls  into  very 
minute  particles  :  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  particles  are,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  moifture  that  adheres  to  them,  abforbed  by 
the  large  open  pores  of  the  brick-rubbifh,  which  afterwards 
difpenles  them  by  flow  degrees  to  the  foil  on  which  it  is 
laid,  for  the  fupport  of  the  crop:  this  occafions  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  lime  to  be  more  equal;  the  parts  which  were 
not  abforbed,  are  firft  attracted  by  the  earth ;  thefe  nourifh 
the  young  plants,  which,  in  time  growing  ftronger,  have 
power  to  draw  from  the  abforbent  the  particles  it  had  re- 
ferved  for  their  ufe.”  Mufeum  Rujiicnm ,  voi.  III.  p.  366. 

“  Almoft  every  part  of  this  kingdom  has  a  method 
of  farming  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  this  I  have  often  found 
to  be  true,  in  the  many  journeys  I  have  made  through 
various  parts  of  the  ifiand. 

“  A  fhort  time  fince,  my  occafions,  calling  me  down 
into  the  Weft,  I  flopped  for  a  few  days  in  Wiltfhire, 
where  I  could  not  help  obferving,  that  the  wheat-corn 
was  remarkably  backward,  though  it,  in  general,  promifed 
to  be  a  good  crop. 

“  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  aflc  fome  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmers  the  reafon  of  this  appearance,  when  I  was 
informed  that  molt  of  the  wheat  was  town  late,  owing  to  a 
wet  autumn,  which  prevented  them  from  giving  their  land 
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the  neceffary  ploughing  for  that  crop  focner  than  Novem¬ 
ber,  December,  and  even  January. 

“  The  foil  is  a  pretty  good  loam,  on  a  chalky  bottom : 
and  I  found  they  often  fow  late  ;  but  whenever  they  do  it, 
they* take  care  to  allow  an  additional  quantity  of  feed,  ge¬ 
nerally  one  fourth,  or  a  third,  more  than  they  ufe  when- 
they  fow  early. 

“  I  was  alfo  told,  that  many  benefits  often  refulted 
from  fuch  late  fowing  ;  particularly,  the  crop  is  generally 
clearer  from  weeds  ;  for  in  early-flown  wheat,  poppies, 
and  other  noxious  weeds,  are  very  apt  to  get  a-head,. 
and  injure  the  corn.  I  even  faw  in  my  walks  many 
early-fown  fields,  which  rather  feemed  to  be  under 
poppies  than  wheat,  as  the  poppies  were  in  full  bloom, 
and  made  a  glaring  appearance. 

“  The  Wiltfhire  farmers,  the  heft  of  them  I  mean, 
often  give  their  land  four  ploughings  for  wheat;  and 
they  find  their  advantage,  as  it  is  by  fuch  means  brought 
to  a  fine  tilth,  and  yields  a  good  crop. 

“  Another  advantage  they  told  me  they  bad  from  fow- 
ing  their  wheat  late  was,  that  in  the  blooming  feafon  the 
weather  was  generally  fine ;  whereas,  in  a  wet  fummer,  the 
bloom  .is  often  walked  off  from  the  forward-fown  wheat. 

“  But  it  mull  not  be  imagined  this  method  of  [owing 
wheat  late  is  indifcriminately  purfued:  in  many  circum- 
ftances  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  do  it. 

“  This  method  of  hufbandry  muff,  to  meet  with  fuc- 
cefs,  he  chiefly  praftifed  on  fallows,,  where  the  land  is 
good,  and  has  been  well  dr e fled. 

“  Every  crop,  and  method,  has  dangers  to  encounter  ; 
and  the  chief  danger  of  late  flowing  is,  that  a  froft  may 
come  on  juft  as  thedeed  begins  to  fprout ;  but  then  g^od 
land,  well  dreffed,  is  not  fo  fubjeft  to  this  misfortune 
as  poor,  unmanured  land,  that  has,,  perhaps,  been  not 

half  ploughed.  . 

“  I  find,  from  enquiry,  alfo,  that  it  is  dangerous  fow-ng 
wheat  on  clover  lays  on  one  ploughing  only,  unlefs  it  is 
done  iooner  than  the  middle  of  November  ;  foi  the  turf,, 
or  grafs  lay,  forms  a  cruft  immediately  under  the  feed  corn  , 
and  this  not  only  prevents  its  taking  a  firm  rooting,  but 
alfo  expofes  it  to  the  ravages  of  field  fowls,  which  are,, 
at  this  fealon,  particularly  voiacious,  as  having  a  fcarcity 
of  food  ;  and  the  infant  plant  is,  befides,  liable  to  be 
killed  by  the  froft,  juft  as  it  is  about  fprouting  and  fhoot- 
ing  out  its  firft  leaf.  It  ftands,  therefore,  to  reafon,  and 
is  warranted  by  experience,  that  wheat  fhould  not  be  har¬ 
rowed  in  on  a  clover  lay,  on  one  ploughing,  fo  iate  after, 
the  middle  of  November,  as  the.  danger  is  great,  though 
the  Id's  may  not  always  lie  certain.  ’  Aiujeum  RnjHcumy, 
vol.  III.  p.  1. 

“  As  I  have  been  many  years  a  farmer,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  I  fhould  know  fomething  oi  huff 
bandry. 

“  Experience,  which  is  an  excellent  miftrefs,  has,  in 
fa£t,  beftowed  on  me  moft  of  the  knowledge  I  have  acquir¬ 
ed  :  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  an  account  of  the  refult  of 
this  experience,  will  not  be  unexceptable  to  your  readers.. 

«  Moft  farmers  chufe  to  fow  wheat  on  a  fallow  ;  we,, 
in  Eflex,  on  the  contra  17,  often,  not  without  good  rea¬ 
fon,  avoid  it.  Every  fallow  defigned  for  wheat  requires  a 
good  d re'flir. g  of  rotten  dung,  or  fome  other  manure  ;  and 
this  dr  effing,'  we  imagine,  often  is  the  caufe  of  a  fmutty 
crop,  if  laidon  uncompounded ;  therefore,  whenever  I  fow 
my  wheat  on  a  fallow,  inftead  of  laying  on  my  muck-heap 
unmixed,  I  make  it  into  a  compoft  in  the  preceding  fprings 
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this  compoft  confifts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil 
it  is  to  be  laid  on,  either  of  chalk,  light  earth,  and  rotten 
dung,  or  of  lime,  clay,  and  dung,  laid  in  a  heap,  in  al¬ 
ternate  layers,  or  beds. 

“  This  compoft-heap  I  caufe  to  be  frequently  turned 
during  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  till  it  is  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ed,  and  forms  one  united  mafs  of  manure,  rather  crumbly 
than  otherways. 

With  this  manure  I  drefs  my  fallows  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  farmer^  lay  on  their  rotten  dung  alone  ;  and  I  find,  by 
experience,  it  is  lefs  apt  to  heat  and  canker  the  wheat- 
feed,  and  it  is  alfo  much  lefs  inclined  to  mould  and  burn 

the  feed.  T 

“  This,  I  fay,  is  my  method  of  management  when  i 

fow  my  fallows  with  wheat  as  a  firft  crop  ;  but  1  moie  ge¬ 
nerally  approve  of  making  wheat  the  fecond  crop  aftei  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  beans,  or  peas. 

“  I  am  fenfible  many  of  your  readers  will  be  iurpii.e 
at  this  method,  and  exclaim  that  it  is  impoffible  to  get  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  but  after  a  good  fallow  ;  yet  I  know 
the  contrary  :  it  is  from  experience  1  know'  it ;  may  I  not 

therefore  venture  to  aflert  it  ? 

“  When  I  intend  to  fow  wheat  as  a  fecond  crop,  1  lay 
my  due  quantity  of  compoft  on  the  land  fome  time  befoie 
I  fow  it  with  barley,  oats,  beans,  or  peas. 

I  «  When  this  crop  is  off,  the  following  year  I  fow  wheat. 
You  may  luppofe  the  land  to  be  duly  prepared  by  well- 
timed  and  careful  ploughings  ;  but  I  am  to  premife,  that 
after  beans  and  peas,  being  hoeing  crops,  the  land  is 
much  fooner  brought  into  good  tilth,  than  after  oats  oi 

“  The  wheat  fowed  the  fecond  year  of  the  fallow  is, 
with  me,  generally  a  good  crop,  and  almoft  always  ciear 

from  fmut  and  pepper-wheat. 

“  If,  by  any  accident,  the  wheat  fhould  be  fickly,  or 
pining,  after  Chriftmas,  I  beftow  on  it  a  top-dreffing  of 
wood  a  flies,  foot,  if  I  can  get  it,  or  coal  allies,  it  toe  foil 
happens  to  be  ftrong:  this  feldom  fails  aniwering  my  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  checking  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  and  lor- 

warding  that  of  the  corn.  . 

<<  It  is  very  frequently  that  I  fow  wheat  m  this  mann-i 
for  a  fecond  crop  ;  but  when  1  have  an  opportunity  of  chu- 
£n<r,  which  I  cannot  always  do,  as  I  muft  fuit  my  crop  to 
my  wants,  I  prefer,  for  the  firft  crop,  beans  or  peas,  either 
of  which  I  take  to  do  the  land  nearly  as  much  good  as  a 

fallow.  .  .  . 

“  Neither  peas,  nor  beans,  are,  m  my  opinion,  great 

impoverifhers  ;  and  the  frequent  hoeing  which  they  both 
require, if theyare  properly  cultivated  during  their  growt  i, 
brings  the  land  into  finer  order  than  the  beft  regulated 
courfe  of  hufbandry  with  the  common  implements  could 

“  Wheat  fucceeds  particularly  well  after  either  of  tbefe 
two  laft-mentioned  crops  ;  and,  I  have  found,  byexpen- 
ence,  that  if  peas,  or  beans,  are  made  intermediate  crops, 
and  are  well  and  properly  hoed  during  their  growth,  land 
of  a  moderate  quality  may,  without  being  impovenfiied  or 
hurt,  be  made  to  bear  a  continued  fuccethon  of  crops  tm 
many  years  ;  but  it  muft  be  underftood  that  it  ftiould,  irom 
time' to  time,  be  refrefhed  with  proper  drelfings  ol  well- 

prepared  compoft.  .  .  .  .  . 

u  i  know,  many  farmers  think  there  i;  no  fuch  thing  at. 

carryin  g  on  a  courfe  of  hulbandry  without  allowing,  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  a  year  of  fallow  ;  but  luch  are  little 
aCc  \  th  the  benefit  refulting  fro.ii  hoeing  crops  ; 
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and  it  is  this  benefit  that  has  of  late  induced  farmers  t0 
fow  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  turnips  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Eflex,  and  other  counties  adjacent. 

“  Many  of  the  advocates  for  intermediate  fallows  think 
that  the  earth  requires  reft  ;  but  this  is  a  great  miftake  ;  for 
I  could  cafily  make  it  appear  that,  in  a  proper  method  of 
hufbandry,  land  might  he  almoft  continually  cropped, 
without  being  impoveriftied  or  worn  out. 

“  The  real  benefit  accruing  from  frequent  fallows  is, 
that  they  allow  the  hufbandman  time  and  opportunity  to 
bring,  by  good  tillage,  his  land  into  proper  older  foi  tne 
reception  of  the  feed  ;  but  in  the  method  of  hufbandry  I 
would  recommend,  the  land  would  always  be  kept,  by 
frequent  ftirring,  in  fuch  good  tilth,  that  the  time  betw  i.\t 
gathering  the  crops,  and  fowing  the  next  fucceeding  feed, 
would  be  abundantly  fufficient  for  any  preparation  it  might 
require  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  faff  among  hufbandmen, 
that  when  land  is  well  tilled  and  kept  in  good  order,  one 
ploughing  will  go  much  farther  than  three  where  the  land 
has  been  neglefled,  is  rough,  and  grown  haid  and  cloddy, 
through  inattention  or  lazinefs.”  Mufeum  RuJUcum ,  <vol. 

III.  p.  3.  . 

«  A  wet  harveft,  fays  ail  old  hufbandman,.  is  what  a 

farmer  dreads  more  than  almoft  any  thing, as  it  huits  the 
quality  of  his  corn,  increafes  his  expences,  and  greatly 

leflens  his  profits.  .  , 

“  So  much  depends  on  the  well  ge;ting-in  of  our  bread- 
corn,  that  every  man,  who  knows  any  thing  that  can  for¬ 
ward  fo  good  a  purpofe,  is,  I  think,  in  duty  hound  to  com¬ 
municate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

« It  is  a  well-known  maxim  that  wheat  fhould  be  left 
for  fome  days  in  the  field,  after  it  is  cut,  before  it  is  inned  : 
this,  the  farmers  think,  and  not  without  reafon,  improves 
its  quality;  the  dews  plump  the  kernels,  and  the  fun 
brings  it  to  a  proper  and  perfect  ftate  of  maturity. 

it  Thefe  then  are  the  benefits  that  refult  from  leading 
the  fheaves  for  fome  time  abroad  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  the 
weather  fhould  he  fine,  or  great  loiTes  are  often  the  con- 

fequence  of  this  praCtice.  . 

“  Sometimes, when  the  farmer  leaft  expeCfs.it,  the  wea¬ 
ther  fets  in  foul,  and  it  rains  for  feveral  weeks  fucceffivdy : 
it  is  then  very  difficult  to  preferve  the  wheat  from  being 
greatly  damaged,  notwithftanding  the  many  contrivances 
that  have  been  thought  of  for  this  purpofe.  . 

“  Some  ffiock  their  fheaves,  fetting  them  up  111  traves  ot 
fix  fheaves  of  a  fide,  and  two  to  cap  them  ;  but  this  is  a 
very  dangerous  method,  and  never  to  he  pradifed  after 
much  rain  has  fallen  :  if  the  fheaves  were  dry  when  the 
traves  were  fet  up,  from  an  expectation  of  its  raining,  it 
is  of  great  fervice  ;  but  if  the  fheaves  are  firft  fuftered  to 
he  wet,  ten  to  one  hut  the  corn  fweats,  fprouts,  and  rots, 
by  being  fo  clofe  confined  from  the  a&ionof  the  an. 

«  After  all,  lam  apt  to  think  that  it  is  lull  as  well  not 
to  cap  the  ffiocks  ;  for  if  the  rain  is  not  very  heavy  and  con- 
ftant  indeed,  the  ears,  provided  they  do  not  touch  the 
ground,  will  dry  nearly  as  fait  as  they  are  wetted. 

"  “  In  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  fome  parts  ot  Eflex,  they 
generally  hind  their  wheat  as  they  reap  ;  but  then  it  muft 
be  fuppofed  that  their  crops  are,  for  the  molt  part,  pretty 
clear  from  green  weeds,  which  would  otherwife  caufe  the 
fheaves  to  fweat  violent] y  in  the  mow,  and  greatly  damage 

the  corn.  „  ,  ,  .  1  . 

“  When  a  farmer  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  Ins  wheat- 

fh eaves  thoroughly  wetted,  if  fine  weather  enfues,  I  would 

by  all  means  advifehim  to  unbind  them,  and  aiteiwau  s 

'  4  N  2  fPrcad 
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fpread  them  out  to  be  dried  by  the  fun.  This  fimple  me¬ 
thod  will  often  prevent  great  Ioffes,  and  the  wheat  may  at 
laft  be  got  in  in  tolerable  good  order. 

“  If  the  rain,  however,  fhould  continue  long,  and  there 
fhould  be  danger  of  the  kernels  growing,  which  by  obfer- 
vation  he  may  eafily  judge  of,  I  would  advife  the  thinking 
farmer  inftantly  to  carry  it  home  wet  as  it  is,  and  after¬ 
wards  manage  it  as  I  (hall  direct  from  my  own  frequent 
experience. 

“  When  the  waggon,  or  cart,  comes  home  loaded  with 
fheaves,let  them  be  thrown  promifcuouffy  into  the  bay  of 
the  barn,  and  not  regularly  moved  ;  for  it  is  neceffary  they 
Ihould  lie  hollow,  that  the  air  may  get  into  the  vacuities, 
and  prevent  the  (heaves  from  heating  during  the  little  time 
they  are  to  continue  in  the  fituation  above  defcribed. 

“  Let  our  farmer  next  prepare  fome  cutting-boxes,  fuch 
as  horfe-meat  is  cut  in,  in  Kent,  and  fome  other  counties. 
The  number  of  thefe  boxes  ihould  be  according  to  the 
quantity  of  wheat  he  has  wet  ;  but  three  or  four  conftant- 
ly  kept  going  will  do  a  great  deal  of  work. 

“  With  thefe  cutters  let  the  ears  be  cut  oft'  from  the  wet 
(heaves  ;  and  when  a  fufficient  quantity  are  collected  from 
all  the  boxes,  let  them  be  put  Ioofely  up  in  facks,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  a  malt-kiln,  there  to  be  regularly  and  gradually 
dried  ;  and  when  the  firft  parcel  is  done,  another  is  to 
fucceed,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  work  is  completed. 

“  This  method  I  can,  from  my  own  experience,  recom¬ 
mend  to  your  readers  ;  and  it  is  lefs  expence  than  would  at 
firft  thought  be  imagined.  The  heat  of  the  kiln  may  be 
kept  up  higher  than  when  malt  is  drying,  as  the  chaff:'  of 
the  ear  will  prevent  the  kernel  of  the  wheat  from  being 
damaged  by  the  fire,  unlefs  the  heat  is  very  intenfe  indeed ; 
\utit will,  however,  be  proper  to  keep  the  ears  gently  ftir- 
/ingwith  a  fork,  or  rake,  during  the  time  they  are  drying. 

“  In  this  management  the  farmer  will  find  great  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  and  his  wheat  will,  with  a  very  inconfiderable 
addional  expence,  be  nearly,  and  fometimes  quite,  as  good 
in  a  wet  harveft,  as  if  it  was  houfed  in  ever  fo  good  order, 
in  fine  fun-fhining  weather. 

“  If,  by  chance,  after  you  have  cut  off  the  ears  from  the 
(heaves,  the  weather  fhould  change,  and  become  fine,  you 
may  often  dry  them  without  the  afliftance  of  the  kiln,  by 
fpreading  them  thin  on  a  large  threlhing-cloth,  and  turning 
them  frequently  with  a  wooden  rake  ;  and  even,  if  by  this 
method  you  fhould  not  entirely  dry  them,  it  will  (bill  bring 
them  fo  forward  that  the  kiln  will  eafily  complete  the  cure. 

“  I  muft,  however,  before  I  conclude,  caution  the  far¬ 
mer  not  to  fuft'er  the  kiln  to  be  much  heated,  unlefs  the 
ears  are  kept  conftantly  ftirring  during  the  time  they  are 
drying.”'  Mufeum  Riiflicum ,  vol.  II.  p.  106. 

“  Give  me  leave,  fays  a  practical  farmer  of  Warwick- 
lhire,  to  mention  to  you  a  practice  which,  however,  I  do 
not  abfolutely  recommend,  though  with  me  it  fuccecded, 
and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  has  done  fo  with  feveral 
other  farmers,  who  have  ventured  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

“  A  few  years  ago,  after  what  I  thought  a  good  fallow, 
I  fowed  a  field,  containing  five  acres,  with  wheat.  The 
foil  was  a  good  loam,  but  rather  light  than  ftift',  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  ftoney.  The  wheat  plants  looked  healthy 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  promifed  fair  to  yield  me  a 
plentiful  crop  ;  but  in  the  fpring,  warm  rains  coming  on 
brought  fuch  ftore  of  weeds,  that  my  wheat  was  in  danger 
of  being  choaked. 
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“  I  was  for  fome  time  puzzled  what  to  do  ;  for  it  being 
now  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  wheat  being  on  the 
fpindle,  and  fome  even  in  the  ear,  to  weed  it  with  hooks 
would  have  been  cndlefs,  not  to  mention  the  damage 
that  would  have  been  done  to  the  plants  by  the  weeders 
feet. 

“  I  had  at  one  time  thoughts  of  mowing  wheat  and 
weeds  all  together,  and  drying  them  to  make  fodder  for  my 
cattle  :  intending,  if  I  had  done  this,  to  have  got  the  land 
as  faff:  as  poffible  in  order,  and  fown  it  again  with  wheat 
the  fucceeding  autumn. 

“  However,  in  looking  over  the  field,  I  found  no  great 
deficiency  of  wheat  plants  ;  but  they  were  in  nioft  places 
fo  over-topped  by  the  -weeds,  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible,  and 
in  the  furrows,  in  particular,  not  a  blade  of  wheat  was  to 
be  feen. 

“  My  method  of  ploughing  for  wheat-feed  in  this  land 
is,  to  make  narrow  Hitches,  but  wider  than  a  ridge,  and 
more  rounding,  being  not  fo  fharp  on  the  back. 

“  Whilft  I  was  meditating  what  to  do  in  this  matter,  a 
gap  was  by  fome  accident  made  in  the  hedge,  and  a  parcel 
of  my  fheep  got  into  the  wheat  field. 

“  As  foon  as  I  faw  where  they  were,  apprehending 
great  damage,  I  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  driven 
out,  and  the  gap  mended. 

“  On  taking  a  furvey,  I  was  not  a  little  furprifed  to 
find  that  the  (beep,  inftead  of  doing  any  damage  to  the 
wheat,  had  done  ika  great  deal  or'  good,  for  they  had  eat 
up  almoft  every  weed  which  grew  in  that  part  of  the  field 
next  to  the  pafture- 

“Encouraged  by  this  accidental  difeovery  of  a  propen - 
fitv  in  (beep  to  eat  weeds  rather  than  wheat,  I  turned  a 
hundred  of  my  flock,  into  the  field,  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening,  for  feveral  days  together, 
till  all  the  weeds  were  nearly  confirmed. 

“  On  infpedting  my  field  afterwards,  I  found  the  fheep 
had  done  very  inconfiderable  damage  to  the  wheat,  but 
the  weeds  were  eat  down  fo  clofe  that  they  could  never 
again  get  a-head  ;  the  wheat  going  on  profperoufly,  and 
yielding  me  at  harveft  a  plentiful  crop  of  clean,  good  corn, 
which  was  more  than  any  of  my  neighbours  could  that 
year  boa  ft  of. 

“  Whilft  the  fheep  were  eating  the  weeds,  I  found  they 
moftly  walked  in  the  furrows,  as  being  eafier  to  their  tread 
than  the  (loping  fides  of  the  narrow  Hitches  ;  and  this 
might  be  one  reafon  of  their  doing  the  wheat  fo  little  da.- 
mage  by  their  treading. 

“  In  this  new  method  of  hufbandry  I  took,  however, 
one  precaution,  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  my  fuccefs. 

“  The  precaution,  I  mean  is,  that  I  never  let  them  lie 
in  the  fields  at  night,  as  the  weight  of  their  bodies  when 
they  lay  down  to  deep  could  net  have  failed  doing  great 
damage  to  the  plants.”  Mufeum  Rujiicum>  vol.  III.  p.  31. 

“  Permit  me,  fays  another  experienced  farmer,  to  com¬ 
municate  to  your  readers,  for  their  benefit,  I  hope,  a  little 
of  the  experience  I  have  in  many  years  acquired. 

“  Being  now  grown  old,,  and  retired  to  fpend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  clays  in  this  city,  I  trouble  myfelf  but 
little  about  the  practical  part  of  farming  ;  yet  did  I  fome 
years  ago  occupy  a  ccnfiderable  trade  of  ground  in  Nor¬ 
folk. 

“  I  (hall,  for  this  time,  confine  myfelf  to  the  propriety 
and  impropriety  of  feeding  wheat  down  with  fheep  in  the 

fpring  > 
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fpring  ;  a  pra£lice  which  has  by  many  been  hitherto  but 

little  underflood.  . 

“  This  practice,  when  prudently  adopted,  is  replete 
with  many  and  great  advantages  ;  but  if  indiferiminately 
adopted,  nothing  would  fooner  ruin  a  farmer. 

“  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are,  that  it 
affords  feed  for  your  weathers  and  ewes  after  the  turnips 
are  confumed,  and  before  the  fpring  feed  comes  in  ;  it 
eaufes  the  wheat  to  tiller  and  branch  more  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  done,  and  of  courfe  produce  a  larger  and 
better  crop  ;  it  brings;  by  the  rich  manure  it  affords  the 
land,  the  crop  forwarder,  and  makes  it  heavier  in  thefcale, 

as  well  as  plumper  in  the  bufhel. 

“  The  difadvantages  attending  this  practice  are,  that,  in 
certain  circumffances,  it  checks  the  growth  of  the  com, 
and  makes  the  fecond  flioot  diminutive  and  fmall  ;  ot 
courfe  the  ears  are  lean  and  poor,  and  the  crop  in  pro¬ 
portion.  It  gives  the  weeds  an  opportunity  of  getting  a- 
head,  and  ruining  the  crop,  to  the  farmers  gieat  lots 
and  difappointment. 

“  I  (hall,  to  be  better  underftood,  relate  fome  cates 
which  happened  to  myfelf,  as  I  find  them  noted  in  my  jour¬ 
nal,  for  I  always  kept  one. 

“  In  the  year  1742,  I  had  ten  acres  of  wheat,  which, 
after  Chriftmas,  feemed  proud.  rlhe  foil  was  a  loofe 
loam,  and  I  had,  when  I  fallowed,  laid  on  plenty  of 

dung.  , 

<<  I  turned  into  this  field  a  parcel  of  fheep  on  the 
twenty -fecond  of  January,  in  order  to  feed  it  down, 
which  they  did;  but  the  weather  coming  in  milder 
than  I  expefted,  the  weeds,  which  had  been  brought  in 
with  the  dung,  got  fuch  a  head,  that  I  "was  above  twenty 
pounds  lofer  by  feeding  it. 

«  In  1744,  I  fed,  very  indifcreetly  indeed,  another 
piece  of  wheat  of  fifteen  acres.  The  land  was  poor,  an|l 
had  not  been  \Vell  drefled,  fo  that  about  the  tenth  of  March 
the  wheat-plants  flood  very  thin.  I  turned  in  fome  fheep, 
thinking  it  would  afterwards  branch  more,  and  produce  a 
better  crop  ;  but  I  was  difappointed,  for  the  fheep  bit  oft 
the  knot  of  the  plant,  and  I  had,  I  think,  the  worfl  ciop 

I  ever  reaped.  c 

“  The  next  year,  1 74 5 >  I  bad  another  trim  crop  o 

wheat  on  much  the  fame  land  as  the  lafl :  I  turned  in  fome 
fheep  the  fixth  of  February,  before  the  knot  was  above 
the  ground  within  reach,  and  it  fucceeded  ;  for,  as  1  gave 
it  a  good  top-drefling  within  a  fortnight,  it  tillered  and 
branched  fo  well,  as  to  produce  a  much  better  crop  than 

I  expedled.  .  „  f 

-  “  I  could  relate  to  you  many  other  circum fiances  of 

this  nature,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  room  ; 
therefore  proceed  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  my  genera 
experience  in  this  matter. 

“  I  find  wheat  fhould  never  have  any  fheep  turned  on 
it,  unlefs  it  is  forward  in  January,  and  likely  to  be  lodged 
at  harvefl,  except  now  and  then,  with  great  precaution, 

when  you  want  to  thicken  a  crop. 

“  Such  wheat  only  (hould  be  fed  down  as  was  early 
fown  ;  and  I  hold  it  a  bad  pradice  if  the  land  is  rich  with 

“k  Wheat  fhould  not  be  fed  down,  unlefs  the  land  is 
pretty  clear  of  weeds,  and  has  flrength  and  iubftance 
enough  to  afford  the  wheat  nourifhment  in  plenty,  that 
it  may  get  into  ear  at  the  proper  fealon,  notwithflan 
the  growth  was  fo  checked. 
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<c  There  is  in  every  plant  of  wheat  a  certain  knot,  or 
crown  of  the  root  as  I  call  it,  from  which  all  the  branches 
iflue  :  now,  if  this  crown  is  nipped  off  by  the  fheep,  a 
dwindled  production  is  the  certain  confequence  ;  for  this 
reafon,  fheep  fhould  never,  (unlefs  it  is  in  a  very  back¬ 
ward  feafon,  and  then  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  feed 
wheat  down  at  all ;)  I  fay,  fheep  fhould  never  be  turned 
on  it  after  the  middle  of  February  ;  the  belt  time,  in 
general,  is  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  even  the  middle 
of  that  month. 

“  If  feafonable  rains  follow,  provided  the  ground  is 
clear  of  weeds,  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer. 

«  If  the  farmer  has  the  lead  doubt  of  the  flrength  of 
his  land  towards  giving  the  checked  paant  nourifhment, 

I  would  by  all  means  have  him  affoid  his  wheat  a  top- 
drefling  of  foot,  afhes,  malt-dufl,  or  whatever  other  pro¬ 
per  manure  he  may  have  at  hand,  provided  he  is  lure  it 
is  quite  clear  of  weeds. 

“  Let  not  the  induflrious  farmer  be  at  all  uneafy  if, 
after  feeding  down  his  wheat,  he  perceives  the  plants 
Hand  at  a  diflance  one  from  the  other;  for  if  he  has 
praClifed  this  piece  of  hufbandry,  with  the  precautions 
above  noted,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  that  every  plant 
will  throw  o,ut  a  number  of  branches,  and  that  he  will 
have  a  field  full  of  llalks  at  harvefl,  and  a  crop,  that  will 
furprife  him. 

“  I  am  very  fond  of  recommending  wheat  crops  to  the 
farmer’s  attention,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  the  mofl  noble  of 
grains,  hut  alfo  becaufe,  .if  well  managed,  it  is  the  mofl 
profitable. 

“  We  muff:  not  always  judge  the  farmer  s  profits  by 
the  produce  of  his  land  ;  which  fome  of  oui  leadei-smay 
think  odd  ;  but  I  will  make  it  appear  by  an  example  from 
my  own  praClice. 

“  In  the  year  1743,  Ibad  two  fields,  of  twenty  acres 
each,  in  wheat  ;  one  of  which  yielded  me,  at  harvefl, 
the  rate  of  four  quarters-  an  acre  throughout  ;  the  other 
yielded  me  only  twenty  bufhels,  one  acre  with  another  ; 
yet  I  got  more  by  the  lafl  than  the  firfl.  Ihe  cafe  was 
thus  :  falling  fliort  of  dung,  I  was  obliged  to  buy  ;  but  it 
was  fo  dear,  that  I  only  bought  enough  for  the  firfl  field, 
giving  the  other  two  ploughings  extraordinary,  mftead  of 
manuring  it  ;  and  thefe  ploughings  I  reckon  at  a  mere 
trifle,  as  my  horfes  would  otherwife  have  flood  flill. 
Mufeum  RujVicum ,  vol.  III.  page  151. 

“  I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  of  great  fer-- 
vice  to  the  public,  if,  by  any  method,  there  could  be  de¬ 
termined  a  mean  weight  for  any  given  quantity  of  corn, 
and  likewife  what  number  of  grains,  upon  an  average, .. 
ought  to  he  contained  in  each  ear,  and  the  propoitional 
weight  between  the  ear,  with  the  grains  in  it,  and  when , 
taken  out,  and  likewife  the  proportional  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  weight  of  the  whole  llalk,  including  the  eai 

and  the  grain.  . 

“  But  in  order  to  fettle  this  medium,  under  our  prelent 

confideration,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  the  firfl 
place,  to  make  accurate  and  impartial  experiments  ior 
a  number  of  years,  and  then,  by  comparing  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  the  wreight,  See.  of  the  whole,  both  feparately 
and  together,  we  may  come  pretty  near  the  mark  m 

view.  -  . .  j, . 

«  ln  order  therefore  to  purfue  the  plan  I  had  laid  tlowm, 

in  the  beginning  of  the  harvefl  of  the  year  I757>  *8°* 
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three  ears  of  common  red  Lammas  wheat  out  of  ~ 
field,  Auguft  26.  I  then  cut  off  the  ftalk  clofe  to  the 
ear,  which  I  weighed  with  the  corn  in  it :  I  then  weighed 
the  grains  when  rubbed  out  of  the  ear,  and  c.rared  horn 
the  chaff :  in  the  next  place  I  compared  the  difference, 
and  then  counted  the  number  of  grains  in  each  ear 
refpettively  ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  year  fet  down 
the  weight  of  a  cubical  inch  of  the  producSE  of  that 

harveft.  . ,  .  .  ,  r 

«  But  in  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  my  method  of 
proceeding,  I  will  fet  down  the  weight,  See.  01  .he  com 
which  was  gathered  from  the  firft  field,  m  column.' ,  in  the 
manner  I  entered  it  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe,  which 
will  be  fufficient  to  explain  the  whole  without  a  multipli¬ 
city.  of  figures. 
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A.  D. 

Mean  weight 
of  each  ear 
with  the  corn 
in  it. 

Mean  wt.  of 
the  grains 
alone. 

f7  57 

3 

0 

3 

1 

Sr* 

10 

5 

.3  9  sr- 

a  I  5 

1758 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5 

5759 

0 

1 

8 

2 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1700 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

4 

4 

£  76 1 

0 

1 

9 

5 

0 

I 

4- 

5 

1  762 

a 

1 

'7 

4 

0 

I 

8 

3 

*763 

0 

1 

10 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

Total. 

3 

1 

14 

7 

2 

2 

8 

4 

Mean 

wt. 

0 

1 

id 

67 

0 

I 

4  °S 

Difference. 

Mean 
No  of 
grains. 

• 

Mean  weight  of  a 
cubical  inch. 

3 

9 

gr 

3 

9 

gr- 

0 

0 

5 

5 

33 

3 

0 

12 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3° 

4 

3 

0 

1 3 

3 

0 

0 

S 

8 

37 

6 

3 

0 

H 

5 

0 

0 

9 

6 

36 

8 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

5 

36 

b 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

9 

1 

36 

5 

3 

0 

16 

5 

0 

0 

6 

£ 

35 

5 

0 

1 7 

0 

2 

6 

4 

25 1 

4 

23 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

62 

35 

9 

3 

0 

l7  457 

The  total  divided  by  feven  gives  the  mean  weight,  Sec.  & c. 
of  the  whole  together,  as  in  the  preceding  line. 


Number  of  ears, 
when  and  where 
got. 

Weight  of 
the  ear  with 
the  corn  in 
it. 

Weight  of  the 
the  grain  when 
free  from  the 
chaff. 

Difference. 

No.  of 
grains 
in  each 
ear. 

1757- 

Three  ears  got 

1 

3  9  gr- 

0  1  5 

3  9  gr- 
0  O  19  5 

3  9  gr- 
0055 

28 

in  -  field, 

Auguft  26. 

2 

3 

0  12 
OI7 

0  0  17  5 

01  1 

0045 
00  6 

27 

Total. 

I  0  14 

0  2  18 

0  0  16 

91 

(C  I  proceeded  in  the  fame  method  wi'-*‘,  each  of  tne 
three  ears  taken  out  of  fourteen  other  different  fields, 
during  the  time  of  the  fame  harveft:  then  cafting  up 
the  fum  total  of  each  column,  and  dividing  their 
products  by  the  number  of  ears  gathered  that  iea- 
fon,  the  quotient  would  give  me  the  mean  weight. 
See.  of  an  ear  of  that  harveft,  and  its  number  of 
grains,  &c.  &c. 

“  I  then  made  a  cubical  veffel  containing  exactly  a  fquare 
inch  ;  and  having  mixed  all  the  corn  together,  I  filled  the 
above  veffel,  and  weighed  its  contents  with  the  greateft  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  which  weight  I  fet  down,  repeating  the  opeiation 
feven  or  eight  times,  having  well  mixed  the  little  heap  of 
corn  together,  after  each  trial,  and  then  fet  down  the  weight 
of  each  as  before :  and  as  there  would  fometimes  be  the 
difference  of  a  grain  or  two  more  or  lefs  in  each  cubical 
inch,  I  divided  the  produft  of  the  whole  by  the  number 
of  times  the  experiment  was  made,  and  fet  down  the  quo¬ 
tient  as  the  mean  weight  of  a  cubical  inch  of  corn  for  that 
year,  which  in  1757  I  found  to  be  3  dr.  12.3  gr.  I  have 
perfevered  in  this  method  every  year  fmee  :  but  to  avoid 
troubling  you  with  the  particulars  of  each,  I  will  give  you 
at  one  view  the  mean  weight,  Sec.  the  number  of  grains 
in  an  ear,  and  the  weight  of  a  cubical  inch  lor  each  ot  thefe 
lafl  feven  years  paff,  and  after  that  the  medium  of  all  taken 
together. 

“  I  made  ufe  of  apothecaries  weights  upon  account 
of  the  fmaller  fubdivilions  of  the  ounce  into  drachms, 
fcruples,  and  grains,  which  I  have  afterwards,  in  reck¬ 
oning  up  the  weight  of  the  bufhel,  reduced  to  tr^y> 
and  averdupois.  But  we  will  now  give  the  rehilt 
of  the  feven  years  experiments  in  the  following  co¬ 
lumns. 


<c  The  firft  of  the  above  columns  (the  date  of  the  year 
not  being  reckoned)  fhews  us,  at  one  view,  what  we  may 
expedf  a  fingle  ear  of  Lammas  wheat,  feparated  from  the 
ftalk,  to  weigh  upon  an  average  ;  and  the  fecond  what  its 
produce  in  grain  fhould  weigh  when  feparated  from  the 
chaff:  the  next  divifion  gives  the  difference,  being  the 
weight  of  the  ear  and  chaff  alone  without  the  grain  ;  the 
fourth,  the  number  of  grains  in  each  ear  ;  and  the  laft,  the 
weight  of  a  cubical  inch  ;  which  latter  we  fhall  further  con- 
fider,  and  fee  what  will  be  the  mean  weight  of  a  bufhel, 
omitting  the  odd  grains  and  decimal  parts,  as  immaterial 
in  fo  large  a  meafure. 

“  As  the  ftandard  Winchefter  bufhel  contains  2150.4 
cubical  inches,  if  the  above  weight  of  one,  viz.  3  3  17.457 
gr.  be  multiplied  by  that  fum,  the  product  will  be  731b.  8 
oz.  12  dwt.  troy.  But  this  ftandard  bufhel  is  in  fa£t  too 
fmall,  the  real  contents  of  a  bufhel  dry  meafure  being  2  j  78 
cubical  inches,  which,  according  to  that  calculation,  will 
give  741b.  7  oz.  19  dwt.  which  fums  reduced  to  averdu¬ 
pois  weight  will  ftand  as  follows. 


Tr0yi  74  7  '9  1  equal  <0  {&>  'e  15  9  I  averdupois. 


“  But  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  that  none  of  this 
corn  was  weighed  till  thoroughly  dry,  and  feidom  till  the 
harveft  after  it  was  got,  and  fometimes  later  ;  therefore 
there  mull  be  fome  allowance  made  for  the  lofs  of  weight 
by  keeping:  which  I  found  upon  trial  to  be  about  four 
grains  yearly  in  a  cubical  inch,  and  confiderably  more  the 
firft  year,  efpecially  if  the  corn  happened  to  be  got  in  a 
wet  harveft:  therefore  I  think  we  may  fairly  eftimate  the 
mean  weight  of  a  bufhel  of  wheat,  containing  2178  inches, 
to  be  about  62 lb.  averdupois  weight. 

“  I  know  that  a  bufhel  of  good  wheat  is,  by  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  writers  upon  agriculture,  calculated  at  about  643b. ; 
but  our  prefent  enquiry  is  not  whether  it  is  good  or  bad, 
light  or  heavy  of  its  kind ;  but  what  is  the  medium  betwixt 
the  two  extremes,  in  order  the  better  to  judge  of  its  quali¬ 
ties,  according  as  it  falls  iliort  of,  or  exceeds,  that  deter¬ 
mined  weight. 

“  The  fields  out  of  which  corn  was  gathered  for  the 
above  experiments,  are  moftly  fituated  within  a  circle  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  round  the  town  of  Warwick,  and 
fome  of  them  in  Northamptonfhire  ;  and  in  foils  of  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  kinds,  and  fuch  as  have  been  produaive  of  good,  bad, 

and  indifferent  crops.  #  T  rr* 

“  With  regard  to  the  obfervations,  which  1  now  oiter  to 

the  public,  they  may  be  afl'ured  that  they  have  been  made 
with  the  greatell  accuracy,  and,  barring  any  errors  in  the 
calculations,  without  the  leaft  deviation  from  the  truth. 

“  My  method  of  gathering  the  ears  ot  corn  was,  to 
crop  them  Handing  during  the  time  of  harvefl,  always  en¬ 
deavouring,  as  near  as  I  could  guefs,  to  take  Inch  as  were 
of  a  middling  growth,  avoiding  the  fullcft  ears,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  were  fhrivelled,  or  Hinted.  I  thereiore  gene¬ 
rally  got  them  from  about  the  middle  fpace  between  the 
ridge  and  the  furrow  ;  I  then  carefully  wrapt  up  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  each  field  in  feparate  papers,  to  prevent  the  coin 

from  {bedding,  or  intermixing.  . 

“  The  column  which  fiiews  the  difference  oetwev-n  toe 
weight  of  the  ear  with  the  corn  in  it,  and  that  of  the  grams 
alone,  is  meant  only  as  relative  to  the  ear  itfelf,  without 
the  Halk  added  to  it,  which  latter  was  always  feparate  cl 
from  it.  But  I  have  fince  made  fome  few  experiments 
with  regard  to  the  proportional  weight  between  the  whole 
Halk  and  ear,  and  its  produce  is  grain  ;  and  I  found  the 
former  to  be  to  the  latter  as  about  fixty-feven  to  feventy- 
two.  But  I  cannot  depend  fo  much  upon  the  juitneis  ot 
this  calculation,  as  of  the  others,  it  being  only  tried  upon 
the  produce  of  one  lrarveH. 

“  It  muH  be  obfervecl  that  the  weight  of  corn  will  vary 
more  or  lei's  by  keeping,  according  to  the. nature  of  the 
grain  itfelf,  the  feafons  that  it  has  had  for  its  growth  and 
maturity,  and  the  drynefs  or  moiHure  of  it  when  reaped  : 
for  notwithftanding,  it  was  before  obierved,  that  there 
may  be  an  annual  lofs  of  about  four  grains  in  every  cubi¬ 
cal  inch  upon  an  average,  yet  it  may  fo  happen  that  t  e 
weight  of  it  may  even  be  encreafed  by  keeping,  as  was 
really  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  com  which  was  got  m 
the  harveHof  the  year  1762,  after  an  excefhve  dry  fum- 
mer  ;  for  I  found,'  upon  weighing  a  cubical  inch  ot  the 
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fame  corn,  a  year  after  the  full  trial,  that  it  had  aftually 

encreafed  in  weight  2.6  grains,  which  I  can  by  no  means 
account  for,  but  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  corn  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ear,  having  been  io  thoroughly  dried,  whillt 
Handing,  by  the  preceding  beats  and  great  drought,  there 
was  no  room  for  any  further  evaporation  of  aqueous  parti¬ 
cles  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  being  laid  up  m  this  ex¬ 
treme  Hate  of  drynefs,  itmufteven  imbibe  moiHure  after¬ 
wards,  from  the  coolnefs  of  the  place  where  it  was  repo- 
fited ;  bv  which  means  the  grain  would  become  more  plump 
than  when  frefh  gathered, and  would  confequently  encreafe 
in  weight.  From  hence  the  reafon  is  very  obvious,  why 
corn  that  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  well  inned,  will  undergo 
a  much  lefs  change  by  keeping,  than  that  which  has  b.cn 
plumpt  up  by  preceding  rains,  though  perhaps  it  may  100  ' 
better  to  the  eye  than  the  other.  But  I  think  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  the  more  the  external  coat  of  the  grain 
is  extended  by  redundant  moiHure  from  within,  the  more 
will  it  appear  ihrivelled  and  wrinkled,  whenever  that  moi¬ 
Hure  is  evaporated,  which  it  muft  lofe  upon  being  kept  lor 
any  confiderable  time  in  a  dry  place :  therefore  it  will  be 
moH  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  to  have  fuch  corn  ipenc 
as  foon  as  it  is  lufficiently  dry  for  common  ufe,  and  not  to 
hoard  it  too  long  in  the  granary,  as  tne  heap  from  the 
above-mentioned  cauie  will  be  daily  decreahng.  . 

tt.  If  farther  experiments  of  this  kind  weje  to  be  trien  m 
other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  an  1  even  in  did  event  climates ; 
and  if  the  refult  of  each  obfervation  wa  to  be  compiled 
with  the  others,  we  might  probably  come  itul  neater  to 
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the  medium  which  we  have  been  aiming  at ;  and  the  fame 
trials  might  be  made,  with  any  other  fort  of  grain.”  Mu- 

feum  Rujiicum ,  vol-  II.  />•  1 7  5* 

‘c  The  experiments  made  by  the  above  ingenious  gen¬ 
tleman  are  very  accurate,  though,  in  my  opinion,  much 
too  final  1  to  determine  matters  of  fuch  importance :  but.  he 
has,  I  think,  fallen  into  amifiake  that  I  alio  did  in  trying 
fome  experiments  upon  wheat,  viz.  in  iuppofing  that,  a 
middling  ear  is  a  fiandard  for  computing  the  crop.  1  his, 
indeed,  would  be  the  right  rule,  provided  there  was  a  re¬ 
gular  gradation  in  the  ears  above  and  below  the  middle 
fize:  but,  in  faft,  it  is  otherwife  ;  there  are  generally 
more  fmall  ears  than  large  ones,  and  yet  the  coin  in  the 

large  ears  may  weigh  molt.  .  r 

“  To  explain  this,  let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  going  to  choofe 
fome  middling  ears  as  they  Hand  in  the  field:,  he  muH  do 
this  either  guefiing  by  bis  eye,  or  by  meafuring  fome  01 
the  different  fizes,  and  taking  thofe  of  the  middle  fize  as 
near  as  he  can.  The  fizes  can  only  be  determined  by 
their  length  and  fullnefs  :  and  if,  for  example,  the.longe 
are  five  inches,  and  the  IhorteHone,  the  medium  is  three 
inches.  Now,  though  thofe  of  three  inches  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  middle  fize,  yet,  unlefs  the  weight  and  meafure 
of  the  corn  in  the  ears  below  three  inches  are  equal  to  that 
of  the  ears  above  that  fize,  the  calculation  of  the  ciop  fiom 
the  three-inch  ears  will  be  wrong.  I  his  will  be  ieen  in 

the  following  tables.  .  , 

“  I  once  took  an  account  of  great  part  of  a  meat  ot  red 
Lammas-wheat ;  but  having  mifiaid  my  notes  of  it,  I  mall 
at  prefent  take  notice  chiefly  of  an  experiment  made  upon 
white  Lammas  wheat,  of  the  crap  of  1762.  The  ears  and 
Hraw  of  this  crop  were  in  general  very  liiort  ;  but  the 
corn  was  remarkably  fine,  full,  and  heavy.  The  wheat 
of  this  experiment  was  raifed  upon  clover  lay,  and  the 
crop  about  twenty  bufhels  upon  an  acie.  A  nine  g«.  on 
bufhel  of  this  wheat  weighed  above  leventy  pounds  aver-, 
dupoife,  which  is  ufually  reckoned  the  full  weight  of  good 
wheat,  though  fome  will  weigh  more,  as  the  befi  generally 

did  that  year.  , 

tt  in  February,  1762,  I  took  fome  of  this  corn  out  oi  a 

middling  fheaf,  and,  as  near  as  I  could,  of  the  middle- fizccL 
corn:  but  it  was  taken  out  all  together,  and,  without,  fe- 
parating  of  it.  I  forted  what  was  thus  taken  out,  into 
four  parcels,  nearly  according  to  the  length  ot  the  Hraw, . 
in  order  to  difeover  the  proportion  between  the  ears  and 
Hraw  of  different  lengths  ;  but  there  feems  to  be  little  cer- 

tainty  in  this.  .  ,  ,  r  .  , 

“  Thefe  four  parcels  were  weighed  feparatelv  eais  and 

Hraw  together  ;  then  the  ears  by  themfelves ;  and,  lait  of, 
all,  the  corn  when  feparated  from  the  chaff. 

a  I  weighed  twenty  of  the  firff  parcel  by  themfelves, 
that  had  the  longeff  Hraw,  and  longeH  fullett  ears  ;  and 
afterwards  weighed  . them  fingly*  taking  the  weight  and 
meafure  of  each,  as  in  the  table. 

“  Bein^  defirous  to  know  the  weight  and  produce  of  the 
ears  of  different  lengths,  I  forted  each  parcel  according  to 
the  length  of  the  ears,  differing  one  from  another  about 
half  an  inch  ;  and  I  weighed  thefe  fubdivifions  feparatelv, 
noting  the  length  of  the  ears,  and  the  number  ot  cheffs 
■and  grains  in  each.  The  length  of  the  ears  wis  meafured 
from  the  bottom  of  the  loweff  cheff  that  had  any  corn  in. 
it,  to  the  top  of  the  ear.  The  longeH  ear  was  three  inches 
and  a  half,  but  there  being  only  one  of  that  length,  .it  is 
included  among  thofe  of  three  inches  and  a  quarter.  1  he 
twenty  ears  firlt  weighed  are  included  in  the  fixty-three 
large  ears  in  this  latt  weighing-  tt  SeveraT  ( 
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il  Several  ears  have  fome  very  fmali  grains  in  them : 
thefe  are  fet  down  in  the  table,  but  not  reckoned  in  the 
weight,  becaufe  I  fuppofed  them  not  marketable,  and  that 
they  would  go  to  the  tailing,  or  of] -fall  corn.  Of  thefe 
fmali  grains  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-feven 
•weighed  an  ounce  averdupoife.  The  reft  were  weighed 
by  troy  weight,  as  below. 


The  weight  of  the  four  parcels. 

250  of  the  longefl  (the  draw  28  to  36  inch 

500  of  the  fecond  fize  24  to  32 

250  of  the  third  20  to  26 

250  of  the  fourth  16  to  22 


oz. 

18 
26 
1 1 


dw.  gr. 

18  4 
10 


17 

7 

5  4 


20 

18 


1250  ears  with  the  flraw 


62  8  10 


Twenty ,  with  the  longefl  Jlraiv ,  and  longefl  fullejl  ears , 

weighed  fingly. 


Inches.  Chefts.  Gr. 


i  ear 
j  do. 

I  do. 

I  do. 

I  do. 

I  do. 

I  do. 

3  do.  each 


3 1 

3 1 

37 

3t 

3 

3 

3 

3 


10 do.  each2|i5toi7  325. 


20  40' 

18  41 

17  39 
17  35 

16  34  )> The  chaff 

17  35 

16  34 

17  101 


oz.  dw.  gr. 

The  corn  in  thefe  }  ^  2 
twenty  ears  wd.  £ 


12 


The  flraw 


o 

1 


*5 

21 


The  ears  and  flraw  29  o 


20  ears 


333  684=34.2  grains  in  each  ear  upon 
a  medium. 


<c  In  the  firfl  of  the  following  tables  are  inferted  the 
affortments  of  the  four  parcels,  by  the  length  of  the  ears, 
with  the  number  of  chefts  and  grains  in  each,  and  the  fe- 
parate  weight  of  the  ears,  grain,  and  chaff'.  I  muff;  ob- 
ferve,  that  by  accident  I  miffed  taking  the  diftindt  weight 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  fmalleft  ears  :  they  are  fet 
down  in  the  table  as  1  computed  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
third,  or  preceding  parcel,  which  may  differ  a  little  from 
the  real  weight  ;  but  this  cannot  be  much,  for  the  weight 
of  the  whole  parcel  is  right. 

“  In  the  fecond  table,  the  length,  weight,  &c.  of  the 
twenty  largeft  ears,  are  fet  down  in  the  firfl  line :  in  the 
fecond  line  are  the  fixty-three  large  ears,  including  thefe 
twenty :  and  the  third  line  contains  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  fmalleft  ears.  They  are  fet  thus  together 
to  give  the  more  eafy  comparative  view  of  them.  The  next 
three  lines  of  this  table  fliew  the  weight,  &c.  of  all  the 
middle-fized  ears,  and  of  all  thofe  above  and  below  the 
middle-fize,  brought  thus  together  alfo  by  way  of  com¬ 
panion.  To  thefe  I  have  added,  in  the  following  columns, 
a  calculation  of  the  number  of  chefts  in  each  affortmentof 
ears,  and  the  mean  number  of  grains  in  each  cheft  ;  alfo, 
the  number  of  grains,  and  weight  of  a  mean  ear,  of  each 
affortment. 

“  The  laft  table  fliews  the  total  weight  of  the  corn,  chaff, 
and  flraw,  upon  an  acre,  agreeable  to  this  experiment, 
reckoning  the  crop  at  twenty  bufhels  of  nine  gallons,  or 
feventy  pounds,  averdupoife,  per  bufhel. 

“  The  very  fmali  grains  are  not  reckoned  here,  for  the 
above  reafons  ;  and  that  the  wafte  in  reaping,  carrying, 
threfhing,  and  fome  left  in  the  flraw,  is  more  than  they 
amount  to.  But  by  adding  them,  and  allowing  for  about 
feven  or  eight  inches  long  of  ftubble,  the  total  weight  of 
(the  crop  may  be  nearly  ellimated. 


A  table  of  the  length ,  weighty  &c.  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  ears ,  fiorted  according  to  their  length . 


Ears. 

No. 

20 

7 
1 1 

80 

85 

47 


250 


8 

17 

308 

164 

203 


500 


40 

65 

107 

38 


250 


250 


1250 


Length.  1 
Inches.  [ 

24  to  3  i 
241034 

2? 

2 

H 

Chefts, 

No. 

15  to  20 

16  l8 
l6 

x4  15 

3  1  14 

9  12 

Grains. 

Gr.  Sm.  do. 

684 

215  II 

300  I  I 
1930  60 

1600  no 
738  31 

Wt.  of  Ears. 
Oz.  Dw.  Gr. 

1  8  3 

083 

0  1 1  21 

3  13  10 

2  18  18 

1  5  8 

Wt.'of  Grain. 
Oz.  Dw.  Gr. 

1  2  12 

069 

0  9  5 

2  17  13 
256 

O  19  18 

Wt.  of  Chaff. 
Oz.  Dw.  Gr. 

0  5  i5 

0  1  18 

0  2  16 

0  15  21 

0  13  12 

0  5  14 

Wt.  of  Straw, 
Oz.  Dw,  Gr. 

I  0  21 

L  11  .6 

5467 

223 

10 

5 

15 

8 

0 

15 

2 

5 

0 

8 

12  13 

3 

17 

18 

265 

4 

0 

10 

12 

0 

8 

8 

0 

2 

4 

oX 

14 

16 

443 

29 

0 

17 

9 

0 

13 

4 

0 

4 

5 

2-i.  0  — 

14 

15 

2405 

70 

4 

4 

9 

3 

8 

13 

0 

15 

20 

2 

1 1 

14 

2925 

145 

5 

2 

14 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

14 

It  it 

9 

1 1 

2727 

121 

4 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8765 

369 

15 

4 

20 

12 

0 

1 

3 

4 

19 

1 1 

12  20 

24  to  2~ 

13 

16  > 

827 

50 

1 

10 

12 

1 

3 

i3 

0 

7 

0 

•> 

2 

10 

13 

1075 

70 

1 

15 

15 

1 

7 

14 

0 

8 

0 

It 

8 

10 

135° 

45 

2 

1 

13 

1 

1 2 

17 

0 

8 

20 

I 

6 

7 

293 

5 

0 

8 

19 

0 

6 

19 

0 

2 

0 

3545 

170 

5 

16 

1 1 

4 

10 

i5 

1 

5 

20 

5 

11  9 

T  3; 

1622 

78 

2 

13 

13 

2 

i 

16 

0 

1 1 

2  ! 

2 

11  5 

1 9399 

840 

34 

0 

A 

II 

26 

.12 

23 

7 

7 

12 

28 

7  23 

Total  Weight. 
Oz.  Dw.  Gr. 
2Q0 


16  9  4 


1818  4 


26  17  16 


II  7  20 


5  4  18 


62  818 

A  com - 
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A  comparative  view  of  the  above  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ffty  ears  of  wheat. 


Largeft 
Large 
S  mailed: 


Large 

Medium 

Small 


Total 


Ears. 

No. 

20 

63 

288 

Length. 

Inches. 

2\  to  3! 
2|  3? 

o|  It 

Grains. 

No. 

684 

I9°7 

19H 

Wt.  of  Grains. 
Oz.  Dw.  Gr. 

1  2  12 

2  19  H 

2  8  10 

Chefts. 

No. 

333 

1012 

2016 

Grains  per 
Cheft. 

2  .  054 

I  .  884 

0  .  949 

Grains  in  a 
mean  Ear. 

34  •  2 

30 . 269 

6  .  645 

291 

3H 

645 

4  3t 

0  2 

o£  i| 

7069 

5600 

6729 

10  9  5 

7  12  20 

8  10  21 

43i8 

3849 

6199 

I  •  675 

1  •  454 

1  .  085 

24  .  292 

17  .  834 

10 . 432 

1250 

3i 

l9399 

26  12  23 

14366 

1  *  35 

15  •  5i9 

Weight  of  a 
mean  Ear. 

27  .  990  Grains. 
22  .  696  Troy. 

4  •  °34 


l7 

1 1 

6 


288 

681 

358 


10  .  232 


Chaff. 

Straw. 

C.  q.  lb. 

C.  q.  lb. 

3  1  23 

!3  1  7 

Wheat. 
C.  q.  lb. 
12  2  0 


<£  Small  experiments  are  not  fo  fatisfattory  as  laige 
ones  ;  and  I  could  wifli  this  had  been  more  extenfive,  but 
I  had  no  thoughts  of  offering  it  to  the  public  view  till  1 
read  your  correfpondent’s  letter,  who  has,  I  appiehend, 
gone  upon  a  wrong  rule  in  computing  a  crop,  and  has 
alfo  chofen  the  mean  ears  too  large:  for,  though  the  ears 
of  red  Lammas  wheat  are  ufually  longer  than  the  white,  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that,  upon  an  average,  they  are  above 
double,  both  in  weight  and  number  of  grains,  as  we  Jin d 
thofe  were  to  the  mean  ears  of  this  experiment.  Neithci 
is  it  at  all  probable,  that  the  mean  ears  of  the  common 
crops  in  any  part  of  England,  and  in  the  fame  year, 
fliould  be  heavier,  and  contain  more  grains  in  them,  than 
the  very  largeft  ears  of  this  experiment. 

“  The  ears  of  this  wheat  being  from  three  and  a  quarter 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  medium  is  two 
inches.  I  have  ranged  all  thefe  together  in  the  feconu 
table.  They  are  a  fair  medium  in  regard  to  length  ;  and 
they  are  fo  alfo  as  to  fullnefs,  becaufe  they  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  :  but,  as  appears  in  the  table,  they  are  not  fo  in 
refpefi:  to  the  weight  of  the  grain,  which  is  the  rule  for 
the  medium  of  the  crop  ;  for  the  fmall  ears  are  more  than 
double  tlie  number  of  the  large  ones,  and  yet  the  Luge 
ears  are  the  hcavieft.  If,  in  order  to  make  the  numbei  ot 
ears  equal,  we  choofe  the  mean  ears  fnoiler  than  two 
inches,  the  inequality  of  weight  will  be  greater  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  if  we  take  our  medium  higher  than  two  inches, 
the  weight  may  be  made  equal,  but  this  will  encreafe  the 
difproportion  in  the  number;  and  hence  I  think  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  fize  of  ears  that  wi 
give  us  a  juft  medium  of  the  crop,  ihe  fame  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  other  crops,  for  they  all  vary  one  from  anot  ler  m 
the  fize  and  number  of  ears  :  and,  as  we  cannot  e :  cei 
tain  of  their  real  proportion  as  they  ft  and  in  the  ie  1  , 
it  is  imprafticable  to  calculate  a  crop  from  thofe  ot  any 

fize.  .  . 

“  The  calculation  of  a  crop  from  a  mean  ear  is  made  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  grain  in  that  ear  by  the  number 
of  ears  upon  an  acre.  A  mean  ear  of  this  experiment 
weighed,  as  in  the  table,  10.232  grains  troy,  and  the 
crop  was  about  twenty  bulhels  upon  an  acre,  dour  coi  - 
refpondent  reckons. the  weight  of  a  mean  ear  at  24.05 
grains  troy,  upon  an  average  of  feven  years ;  io  that, 


Total  weight  of  the  crop  upon  an  acre ,  agreeable  to  the  above  fpecimen,  reckoning  toe  fame  as  twen.y  bujhels  of  ''  g  '  > 

or  feventy  pounds  per  bujhel . 

Total  Produce. 

C.  q-  lb. 

29  1  2 

reckoning  the  fame  number  of  ears  upon  an  acre  as  in  this 
experiment,  his  crops  will  amount  annually  to  forty-feven 
bulhels  per  acre,  of  feventy  pounds,  averdupoife,  per 
bufhel.  Thefe  are  fuch  crops  as,  I  fuppofe,  no  confider- 
able  extent  of  contiguous  lands  in  England  produce  annu¬ 
ally  ;  and  are,  doubtlefs,  more  than  double  the  common 
crops  upon  an  average. 

(  The  difproportion  in  the  number  of  fmall  and  large 
ears  is  very  remarkable,  and  alfo  their  difproportion  in 
fize  :  for,  if  we  calculate  from  the  twenty  largeft,  we  Ihall 
find  that  forty-three  of  them  weighed  as  much  as  all  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  fmall  ones,  viz.  one  large 
ear  produced  as  much  corn  as  feven  fmall  ones,  and  the 
grain  in  them  alfo  larger,  and  confequently  more  flour 
in  them:  for  one  hundred  of  the  large  corns  weighed 
feventy-eight  grains  troy,  and  one  hundred  of  the  imali 
but  fixty  grains  ;  fo  that  four  grains  of  the  large  ears  were 
heavier  than  five  of  the  fmall.  This  great  difference  is 
not  from  any  defeft  in  the  rudiments  ot  thefe  fmall  ears, 
but  is  occafioned  principally  from  bad  culture,  and  a  de- 
fedive  nourithment ;  becaufe  we  fee  that  the  plants  railed 
from  the  fame  feed  will  have  larger  or  fmaller  ears,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  cultivated.  It  might,  however,  be  ufe- 
ful  to  know  at  what  period  of  their  growth  thofe  fmall  eais 
are  ftinted,  and  whether  they  are  produced  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  plant,  or  from  the  tillers.  1  am  not  fumiflied  with 
experiments  to  determine  thefe  points,  but  recommend 
them  to  the  enquiry  of  your  readers.  . 

“  It  is  certain  that  the  ears  of  wheat,  in  general,  do  not 
arrive  to  the  fize  that  they  are  naturally  capable  of:  and 
if  it  was  known  at  what  period  they  are  formed,  the 
,  Hinting  of  them  might,  in  fome  degree,  be  prevented, 
!bv  a  d refling,  or  other  culture,  at  that  period.  1  hat 
there  is  fome  fuch  period  in  nature,  may  appear  from  other 
'  circumftances  in  the  growth  of  this  plant,  i  here  is  a 
particular  feafon  for  its  tillering,  or  fpreadmg  ;  another  lor 
its  upright  growth  ;  and  one  lor  its  bloffoming  anu  form¬ 
ing  the  feed  •  and  probably  one  alfo  for  the  ear  being  form* 
ed:  and  the  growth  of  it,  in  refpea  to  each  of  thefe,  may 
be  promoted  by  culture,  or  retarded  by  a  defedt  ol  nounih- 

ment,  at  thefe  periods.  .  . 

“  When  the  feafon  of  tillering  is  paft,  no  emture  will 

•make  this  plant  throw  out  more  branches;  and  after  the 

aO  ear 
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car  is  fhot  out,  it  is  then  impra&i cable  to  make  it  larger,' 
viz.  to  encreafe  the  number  of  chefts.  Again,  when  it 
has  bloffomed,  no  art  will  caufe  the  flem  to  rife  higher. 
And,  laft  of  all,  after  the  time  of  bloffoming,  there  is  no 
adding  of  one  grain  more  than  is  already  formed  in  the 
ear  ;  though,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  an  addition,  or  improve¬ 
ment,  may  be  made  by  culture,  if  applied  at  the  proper 
time. 

“  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  know  the  periods  of 
growth  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant ;  and  that  if  we 
happen  to  mifs  affifting  of  it  in  one,  ws  may  improve  it 
in  another.  If  the  feafon  is  loft  to  encreafe  the  number  of 
tillers,  Ave  may  enlarge  the  ears  ;  or,  if  that  is  alfo  omit¬ 
ted,  we  may  encreafe  the  number  of  grains  in  the  ears, 
and  make  them  larger  and  fuller  of  flour. 

“  To  fhew  this  more  plainly,  with  refpe£t  to  the  grain, 
let  us  a  little  confider  the  ftruCture  of  an  ear  of  wheat. 
The  grain  is  placed  in  a  cell,  confiding  of  two  valves,  or 
leaves  ;  and  there  is  one  leaf  extraordinary  on  each  out¬ 
ride  of  the  chefts,  which  feems  intended  as  a  fence,  or 
fecurity,  againff'  accidents  to  the  outAvard  grains.  The 
chefts  about  the  middle  of  the  ear  are  the  largeft,  and 
ufually  confift  of  four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix  or  feven 
cells :  and  the  number  of  cells  decreafes  towards  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  ear.  If  the  ear  is  examined  when  in 
bloflom,  Ave  may  fee  what  number  of  grains  each  cheft  is 
formed  to  produce  :  or  this  may  be  feen  aftenvards  by  the 
number  of  double  valves,  which  are  properly  the  chaff, 
for  thefe  remain,  though  the  grains  have  proved  abortive  ; 
and  therefore,  by  counting  the  leaves  of  chaff,  allowing 
tAvo  to  each  grain,  and  two  extraordinary  to  each  cheft, 
we  {ball  find  Avhat  number  of  grains  each  cheft  might 
have  produced. 

“  The  outward  grains  of  the  chefts  are  commonly  the 
largeft,  and  fmaller  towards  the  middle,  and  often  ftinted 
grains,  or  none  at  all,  in  the  middle  cells  ;  -and  this,  not- 
withftanding  moft  of  thefe  had  bloffoms  in  them,  and 
the  grains  had  made  fome  progrefs,  or  begun  forming. 
They  are  later  than  the  outfide  grains,  as  if  laft  impreg¬ 
nated. 

“The  number  of  thefe  deficient,  or  miffing  grains,  is 
greater  than  might  be  fuppofed  without  examining  them. 
In  a  favourable  feafon  moft  of  the  cells  have  grains  in 
them  ;  and,  if  examined  at  the  time  of  bloffoming,  the 
grains  may  be  feen  in  different  degrees  of  maturity,  many 
of  them  with  the  naked  eye,  and  others  with  a  good 
glafs  ;  but  though  they  appear  then  in  general  to  be  freff, 
and  in  a  groAving  ftate,  a  confiderable  number  of  them 
is  afterwards  ftinted,  or  die  away  entirely.  In  an  ear  of 
red  Lammas  Avheat,  of  fix  inches  long,  twenty-five  chefts, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-fix  leaves  of  chaff,  I  have 
counted  feventy-four  grains  fome  time  after  bloffoming  ; 
by  which  it  appears,  that  this  ear  might  have  produced 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  grains ;  and  yet  at  harveft  I  have 
not  commonly  found  above  fixty  grains  in  an  ear  of  that 
length.  I  have  like  wife  this  feafon  counted  fifty-four 
grains  in  an  ear  of  white  Lammas  Avheat,  of  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  nineteen  chefts,  and  one  hundred  and 
feventy-four  leaves  of  chaff ;  fo  that  this  ear  might  have 
yielded  fixty-eight  grains  :  but  we  fee  in  the  above  tables, 
that  the  fulleft  ear,  of  the  fame  fort  of  wheat,  and  the 
fame  length,  yielded  only  forty-one  grains  ;  and  three  of 
the  fame  length,  yielded  but  thirty-eight  grains  and  one 
third  each,  upon  an  average. 
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“  The  tillage  and  dreffng  of  land  for  wheat  is  done, 
for  the  moft  part,  before  the  Avheat  is  foAvn,  and  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  thefe  gradually  decreafe;  whereas  the  Avheat  requires 
a  gradual  encreafe  of  nourifhment,  both  in  order  to  form 
large  ears,  and  afterwards  to  fill  them  with  large  grain. 
And  hence  appears  the  great  defect  of  the  common  huf- 
bandry,  and  points  out  the  advantages  of  top-dreffing 
Avheat  in  the  fpring  Avith  foot,  or  other  light  manure, 
which  bring  the  plants  a  frefii  fupply  of  nourifhment  Avhen 
they  want  it  moft;  and  hoeing,  Avhen  they  can  be  per¬ 
formed  at  the  proper  times,  particularly  the  deep,  or  horfe- 
hoeing,  has  the  fame  effeCt  of  producing  large  ears  ;  and 
for  filling  them,  the  horfe-hoeing  is  the  moft  cflectual,  as 
that  can  be  performed  at  the  critical  time,  and  when  the 
plants  are  large. 

“  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  bythofe  who  prac- 
tife  the  NeAv  Hulbandry,  that  the  rrioft  important  hoeing, 
for  the  purpofe  of  filling  the  ears  with  good  grain,  is  foon 
after  the  wheat  has  bloffomed  :  but  this,  I  believe,  is  a 
miftake,  and  that  it  ftiould  be  performed  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  Avheat  bloAvs;  for  before  that  is  over,  the  grain  is 
confiderably  advanced.  I  have  found  no  lefs  than  feventy- 
feven  grains  in  an  ear  of  red  Lammas  Avheat,  of  four  inches 
and  three  quarters  long,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  confi¬ 
derable  part  of  the  blofloms  ftill  remaining  on  the  outfids 
of  the  ear. 

“  This  is  above  one  third  more  than  ufually  comes  to 
maturity  in  an  ear  of  that  length  ;  fo  that  it  feems  very 
probable  the  ears  Avould  produce  near  one  third  more  corn 
than  they  commonly  do,  were  they  to  be  afffted  at  that 
time  Avith  fufficient  nourifhment.  But  this  Avould  come 
too  late  after  the  bloffoming  is  over ;  for  by  that  time, 
fome  of  the  Avealc  grains  die,  and  others  are  ftinted,  fo  as 
not  to  be  recovered  again  by  any  future  hoeings.  A 
check  at  this  critical  time  feems  to  have  the  fame  effeCl  as 
it  has  upon  a  grain  of  corn,  or  other  feed,  after  it  has 
begun  to  vegetate :  if  that  is  put  a  ftop  to,  it  never  re¬ 
covers. 

“  From  the  great  number  of  fmall  ears  in  a  crop,  and 
the  deficient  grains  in  all  the  ears,  Ave  may  plainly  fee  the 
advantage  of  good  culture,  and  of  taking  the  proper  fea- 
fons  to  apply  it.  The  NeAv  Hulbandry  is,  in  this  refpeCt, 
much  to  be  preferred  ;  and  alio  becaufe  much  feAver  plants 
Avill  produce  an  equal  crop  ;  in  which  there  are  feveral  ad¬ 
vantages,  befides  faving  above  half  the  feed.  This  me¬ 
thod  of  culture  is,  indeed,  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  common 
hulbandry,  not  only  in  railing  Avheat,  but  plants  ofalmoft 
every  kind,  that  it  is  to  be  Avifhed  it  Avas  more  promoted. . 

“  I  am  fenfible  that  feveral  gentlemen  have  objections 
to  this  hulbandry,  arifing  partly  from  a  mifinformation  of 
Mr.  Tull’s  praCtice  and  fuccefs,  and  partly  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  they  apprehend  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the 
fanners  to  any  new  methods. 

“  lhat  they  are  very  tenacious  of  old  cuftoms,  is 
Yeadily  admitted,  nor  are  they  to  be  too  much  blamed  on 
that  account :  but  that  they  cannot  be  prevailed  Avith  to 
alter  them,  upon  rational  evidence,  and  proper  encou¬ 
ragement,  is,  it  is  apprehended,  carrying  the  argument 
too  far,  as  this  tends  to  difeourage  all  attempts  of  im¬ 
provement. 

One  of  the  reafons  affigned,  Avhy  the  farmers  cannot 
be  brought  to  praCtice  the  NeAv  Hulbandry,  is  the  difficulty 
of  managing  a  drill-plough  for  ftnvdng  corn,  Avhich  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  though  that  is  not  fo  great  as  fome  have  fuppofed  ; 

for 
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for  1  have  feen  a  hufbanclman  learn  to  manage  fuch  an 
inftrument,  who,  after  one  day’s  practice,  could  fow 
with  it  four  or  five  acres  a  day,  with  the  proper  quantity 
of  feed,  at  a  lefs  expence  than  common  fowing  and  har¬ 
rowing. 

“  Some  have  objected  farther,  that  the  farmers  cannot 
pradtife  this  hufbandry,  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  its 
principles  :  but  thefe  principles  are  not  many,  nor  hard  to 
be  underftood,  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  relates  to  practice  ;  and, 
in  fa£t,  the  practice  of  the  New  Hufbandry  is  eafier  than 
the  old,  becaufe  it  is  founded  upon  clear  principles,  which 
often  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  old  hulbandry. 

“  It  feems  that  feveral  gentlemen  are  not  for  introduc¬ 
ing  this  new  method,  becaufe  they  are  not  convinced  that 
it  is,  upon  the  whole,  better  than  the  old.  If  we  may 
credit  thofe  who  have  gone  furtheft  in  the  practice  of  the 
New  Hufbandry,  thole  gentlemen  abroad  in  particular, 
who  have  publilhed  their  experiments,  there  feems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  its  fuperiority:  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  that  this  fa£t  Ihould  be  fully  eftablifhed  to  the 
fatisfa£tion  of  all  gentlemen,  from  whofe  influence  and 
example  the  mod  valuable  improvements  are  tobeexpedted, 
the  trial  is  not  difficult,. nor  very  expenfive  :  a  fmall  farm, 
with  fome  variety  of  foils  in  it,  cultivated  in  the  feveral 
methods,  by  way  of  comparifon,  and  exadt  accounts  kept 
of  the  expence  and  produce  of  each,  would  determine 
this  point  without  any  reafonable  doubt. 

“  In  matters  of  this  fort,  fpeculations  and  reafonings  are 
not  to  be  relied  on  without  experiments  ;  and  the  larger 
they  are,  they  will  be  the  more  convincing.  Whether 
fomething,  like  what  is  here  propofed,  might  not  have  the 
de fired  efledt,  and  likewife  be  a  means  of  making  ufeful 
difcoveries  in  vegetation,  and  the  culture  of  plants,  is 
fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  have  at  heart 
the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

“  A  more  extenfive  plan  is  neceflary  for  introducing 
new  methods  into  common  pradtice,  and  which  might 
comprehend  the  farmers,  and  alfo  the  hufbandmen,  who 
execute  and  excel  in  the  performance.  It  is  1  ecommcnded 
to  your  readers  to  confider  and  propofe  what  they  think 
the  moft  probable  means  for  attaining  thefe  aefirable 
ends.”  Mufeum  Rujiicum ,  toI.  III.  p-  38* 

“  It  is  certain,  fays  another  ingenious  hufbandman, 
that  many  flrange  reports  were  raifed  of  Mr.  lull,  and 
his  hufbandry,  by  prejudiced  perfons  ;  and  his  book  being 
printed  for  the  author,  fome  bcokfellers  were  much  of¬ 
fended,  and  employed  feveral  hands  to  write  againft  him, 
which  they  did  in  a  moft  fcurrilous  manner,  aflerting 
many  things  that  were  falfe,  and  mifreprefenting  others. 
Some  of  thefe  he  takes  notice  of  himfelf,  in  the  additional 
parts  of  his  work.  I  fhall  mention  only  one  in  fiance  how 
ready  people  were  to  give  credit  to  fuch  falfe  lepoits. 
“  Laft  fummer,”  fays  he,  “  the  vulgar  in  general  be¬ 
lieved,  in  a  country  but  twelve  miles  diflant  from  me, 
that  I  always  carried  my  dung  and  threw  it  into  a  ri\er. 
now  there  is  no  river  nearer  to  the  barton  where  my  dung 
is  made,  than  is  thefartheft  part  of  my  land  ;  fo  that  the 
expence  of  lofing  my  dung  would  be  greater  than  iprcau- 
ing  it  on  any  part  of  my  farm.  Befides,  I  live  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  farmers  buy  dung  at  a  good  price  ;  but  it  is 
known  that  I  neither  fell  nor  wafle  any  dung.  Again f 

fuch  lying  tongues  there  is  no  defence.” 

“  But  a  principal  caufe,  that  the  reports  of  his  bad 
fuccefs  in  his  wheat  crops  have  gained  fo  much  credit,  I 
believe,  is,  that  the  additions  to  his  Efiay  are  out  of  piint, 


and  not  generally  known;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
inform  your  readers  of  them  that  I  write  this  letter. 

“  Mr.  Tull  began  his  fcheme  of  fucceflive  wheat  crops 
with  four  rows.  Afterwards  he  found  that  three  rows 
were  better,  and  was  in  that  practice,  of  drilling  three 
rows  upon  a  ridge,  when  he  publifhed  his  Eflay.  Upon 
further  experience  he  found,  that  two  rows  produced  as 
good  crops  as  three  or  four,  and  were  more  eafily  ma¬ 
naged.  This  he  recommends  as  his  lafland  beft  method  ; 
and  altered  his  drill-plough  to  his  pradtice  of  planting  only 
two  rows  upon  a  ridge,  of  which  he  gives  a  cut  and  de- 
feription  in  his  Addenda  and  Conclufion.  By  this  altera¬ 
tion,  his  drill  is  much  lefs  complicated,  and  lefs  d.'fficult 
to  manage,  than  that  for  planting  three  rows,  deferibed 
in  his  Eflay. 

“  The  gentlemen  abroad,  who  are  now  promoting  the 
New  Hufbandry,  have  gone  into  the  pradtice  of  planting 
three  rows  upon  every  ridge,  fuppofing  that  to  be  the  beft 
method;  and  the  drill-ploughs  invented  by  M.  Duhamel, 
and  M.  De  Chateauvieux,  are  conftrudted  to  fow  three 
rows,. 

“  From  the  pradtice  of  the  gentlemen  abroad,  and  other 
inftances  that  might  be  given  at  home,  it  is  evident,  that 
they  have  not  feen  the  additions  that  Mr.  Tull  made  to 
his  Eflay,  in  which,  befides  his  different  method  of  drill¬ 
ing,  there  are  feveral  very  material  improvements  in  the 
manner  of  hoeing  and  cultivating  wheat,  and  other  crops  ; 
and  from  thefe  laft  parts  of  his  work  may  be  alfo  feen, 
that  the  reports  of  his  bad  fuccefs,  in  repeated  wheat  crops, 
are  without  any  juft  foundation. 

“  In  order  to  fhew  this  more  clearly,  it  may  be  proper 
to  premife  a  fhort  chronology  of  the  progrefs  of  his  huf¬ 
bandry,  collected  from  his  own  account  of  it ;  in  which  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  year,  at  that  time,  was  by 
fome  reckoned  to  commence  the  firft  of  January,  and  by 
others  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  and  the  crops  at  other 
periods,  it  occafions  an  uncertainty  of  fometimes  a  year  in 
this  account. 

Mr. Tull  began  his  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry  about  the 

year  -  -  J723 

his  fucceflive  horfe-hoed  wheat  crops  1726 


He  publifhed  his  Specimen  — — —  — — -  1731 

his  Efiay  - *  -  1 733 

his  Supplement  to  the  Eflay  -  *735? 

his  Addenda  -  173701-1738 

His  Conclufion  is  dated  March  31,  * -  J739 

(All  thefe  are  printed  in  fmall  folio) 

He  died  about  the  year  1741. 

“  As  to  his  practice  of  raffing  fucceflive  crops  of  wheat, 
he  made  the  experiment  firft  upon  part  of  a  field,  which 
had  not  been  dunged  for  fome  time,  and  upon  this  part  he 
continued  to  raife  wheat  for  twelve  years,  without  the 
affiftancc  of  any  manure.  In  the  preface  to  his  Eflay,  he 
fays,  “  The  particular  fcheme  of  raffing  annual  crops  of 
wheat,  without  dung  or  fallow,  is  as  yet  only  upon  pro¬ 
bation  ;  but,  by  the  fix  crops  I  have  had  in  that  manner, 

I  fee  nothing  againft  their  being  continued.”  In  the  Sup¬ 
plement,  page  249,  he  tells  us,  “  There  is  now  the 
eleventh  crop  of  wheat  on  the  fame  field,  (except  that  in 
the  ninth  year,  by  accident,  of  having  contracted  to  let  my 
farm,  it  was  drilled  with  white  oats)  and  I  do  not  yet  fee 
any  reafon  againft  its  being  continued  for  wheat  annually, 
4  O  2  as 
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as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  this  culture.”  In  the  Addenda, 
page  261,  “  The  held  which  laft  year  had  the  eleventh* 
crop  of  wheat,”'  (as  in  page  249)  “  has  now  the  twelfth 
on  it,  very  likely  to  he  a  good  one.”  And  in  the  conclu- 
fion,  he  fays,  that  the  twelfth  crop  of  wheat,  upon  this 
held,  “  was  the  befl,  I  believe,  that  ever  grew  on  it.” 
“  It  has  now  the  thirteenth  crop,  likely  to  be  very  good, 
though  the  land  was  not  ploughed  crofsways  ;”  which  he 
mentions  it  was  the  year  before,  in  order  to  alter  the  fize 
of  the  ridges. 

“  I  have  here  collected  what  he  fays  of  this  field  in 
particular,  as  it  was  his  field  of  experiment,  upon  which 
he  had  raifed  the  molt  crops  of  wheat,  without  any 
manure.  Let  us  next  fee  what  crops  he  had  upon  his 
lands  in  general. 

“  He  begins  his  Addenda  with  acquainting  the  reader, 
that  he  was  required  to  take  an  exa£l  account  of  the  crop 
of  an  acre  of  horfe-hoed  wheat,  part  of  a  field  of  twenty- 
five  acres,  in  order  to  fee  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  crop  of  a  fmajl  piece  of  ground,  drilled  upon  the 
level,  and  hand-hoed.  This  acre  being  meafured,  and 
the  crop  reaped,  and  threfhed  by  itfelf,  yielded  twenty- 
nine  bufhels  and  three  pecks  of  clean  wheat,  nine  gallon 
meafure.  But  he  obferves  that  great  wafle  was  made  by 
the  reapers  of  this  acre,  and  fome  damage  was  done  to 
the  corn  by  cattle  ;  for  which  allowance  being  made,  he 
reckons  the  real  produce  of  this  acre  to  have  been  thirty- 
two  bufhels,  or  four  quarters  of  wheat. 

“_He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  crops  of 
wheat  upon  his  other  fields,  which,  including  the  above- 
mentioned  field,  were  in  all  one  hundred  and  fix  acres. 
The  corn  was  not  threfhed  when  he  wrote  this  ;  but  it 
appears,  by  his  account  of  the  crop,  as  I  have  computed 
it,  that  thefe  one  hundred  and  fix  acres  produced,  upon 
an  average,  nearly  twenty  bufhels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

“  If  the  quality  of  this  land  is  confulered,  none  of  it 
rich,  and  the  greater  part  light,  and  of  a  thin  ftaple,  this 
cannot  be  called  a  bad  crop.  But  there  was  another  very 
Important  circumflance,  which  ought  to  be  confidered : 
Mr.  Tull  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  in  a  very  bad 
ftate  of  health  ;  was  frequently  confined  to  his  room,  and 
fometimes  to  his  bed ;  infomuch  that,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
had  not  feen  fome  of  his  crops  from  the  time  they  were 
fown  till  the  fpring  following.  And  in  his  Supplement  he 
fays,  page  225,  “  My  agriculture  having  been  carried 
on  by  common  day-labourers,  without  any  body  to  in- 
i'pedl  them,  (except  when  my  difeafes  fullered  me  to 
attend  them,  which,  for  feveral  years  laft  paft,  has  been 
very  feldorn)  cannot  be  expedled  to  be  all  well  managed  ; 
for  though  they  can  do  it  weil  when  they  pleafe,  yet  the'ir 
will  being  above  controul,  I  mufl  be  content  with  their 
doing  fome  tolerably  well  every  year.” 

The  dufl  of  the  mailer’s  feet  is  a  kind  of  manure  fo 
neceffary  in  every  fcheme  of  hufbandry,  that  no  perfon  of 
experience  in  fuch  matters,  who  refledls  upon  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  would  have  reafon  to  be  much  furprifed,  if 
Mr.  Tull’s  crops  had  really  failed  as  much  as  has  been 
iuppofed  ;  and  if  we  alfo  take  into  the  account,  that  thefe 
day-labourers  whom  he  employed,  and  who  had  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  agriculture  at  the  critical  feafons,  were 
then  generally,  as  fuch  men  ftill  are,  prejudiced  againft 
the  new  hufbandry,  I  think  his  fuccefs,  notwithftanaing 
thefe  disadvantages,  is  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of 
this  hufbandry. 


u  But  let  us  proceed  to  what  Mr.  Tull  fays  further  of 
thefe  fucceffive  wheat  crops.  In  the  Addenda,  page  263, 
he  tells  us,  “  I  have  now  fix  fcore  acres  of  wheat,  an 
hundred  acres  of  which  are  on  the  flubble  of  the  laft 
years  wlieat  crop.” 

And  in  the  conclufion,  p.  273,  “  The  crop  of  the 
fix  fc.ore  acres  of  wheat,  that  was  growing  at  the  time  of 
publifhing  my  Addenda,  was  much  greater  than  the  crop 
the  year  before  it,  and  would  have  produced  more  grain 
in  proportion,  if  the  heavens  had  been  as  propitious;  but 
the  heavy  rains  that  fell  when  the  firft  planted  was  moft  in 
bloffom,  diminifhed  the  filling  of  the  ear  and  its  grain,  yet 
not  fo  much  as  of  moft  fown  wheat,  efpecially  of  the  earlv- 
fown,  which  generally  efcapes  the  heft  in  this  common 
calamity.  The  burn-baked  wheat,  being  always  early 
fown,  I  am  informed  had  next  to  no  grain  in  it ;  and 
this  is  the  moft  expenfive  fort  of  hufbandry,  the  tenants 
pay  fuch  exorbitant  fines  for  the  liberty  of  ploughing  this 
land.” 

Again,  page  274,  “  The  fame  fix  fcore  acres  that 
was  wheat  the  laft  year,  is  planted  with  wheat  now,  and 
is  all  of  it  as  ftrong  and  likely  for  a  good  crop  as  in  any  of 
the  former  years,  though  there  is  but  about  one  acre  of  it 
dunged.  The  whole  is  the  freed  from  weeds  before  hoe¬ 
ing  that  ever  was  feen,  and  the  fown  wheat  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  fulled  of  them.” 

“  I  can  fliew,  at  this  inftant,  one  of  the  experiments  I 
have  recommended,  which,  though  it  be  on  lefs  than  two 
perch  of  ground,  mud  convince  every  man  who  fees  it 
(and  doth  not  renounce  the  evidence  of  his  reafon  and 
fenfes)  that  pulverization  by  inftruments  can vaftly  exceed 
the  benefit  of  common  manure. 

“  It  is  to  fuch  experiments  that  I  leave  the  progrefs  of 
my  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  alluring  the  public,  that  in 
all  my  practice,  which  is  now  thirteen  years,  I  never  have 
met  with  one  inftance  that  gives  me  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
the  truth  of  the  principles  I  have  advanced  ;  and  that,  I 
believe,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  enemies,  but  the 
falfe  relation  of  fa£ls,  or  fallacious  arguments.” 

“  Mr.  Tull  mentions  here,  that  he  intended  this  to 
be  his  laft  crop.  He  lived  about  two  years  afterwards. 
Whether  he  continued  to  occupy  his  farm,  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  if  he  did,  and  his  crops  were  worfe  than  the 
1  preceding  years,  that  could  not  be  juftly  attributed  to  any 
error  in  the  principles,  but  to  the  other  caufes  above-men¬ 
tioned.  We  fee  here  that  h§  appeals  to  an  experience  of 
thirteen  years  :  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  or  admitted,  that  a 
perfon  of  Mr.  Tull’s  underftanding  would  go  on  from 
year  to  year  to  enlarge  his  plantations  of  wheat  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  had  he  not  been 
fully  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  fo  doing. 

“  The  repetition  of  wheat  crops  upon  the  fame  land 
may,  by  many  perfons,  be  fuppofed  rather  a  matter  of  cu- 
riofity  than  of  any  great  ufe;  a  change  of  crops  being  the 
general  cuflom,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  profitable: 
but  this ^is  not  fo  clear  as  fome  imagine.  The  cuflom  is 
!  founded  upon  the  fuppofition  that  change  of  crops  is  necef¬ 
fary;  which,  though  it  may  be  true  in  the  old  hufbandry, 
is  not  fo  in  the  new  ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  change  is 
often  hurtful  to  the  farmer  ;  for,  not  to  infill  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  labour  neceffary  to  prepare  the  land,  and  the 
lofs  of  the  feafon,  if  it  cannot  be  got  into  proper  order  in 
time,  or,  which  is  as  bad,  fowing  it,  though  not  in  proper 
tilth  to  receive  the  feed,  the  main  point  of  all  is,  whether 
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the  profit  of  thefe  feveral  different  crops  is  really  more  tlun 
hoed  fuccefiive  crops  of  wheat,  or  other  com  commonly 
propagated  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  1  believe  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  (hew,  by  a  fair  comparifon  of  both,  that  the 
hoed  crops  are  the  mod  profitable,  even  including  the 
clover  and  turnips  in  the  old  hulbandry.  Nor  is  a  profit¬ 
able  change  of  the  crop,  or  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
fometimes  three  crops  in  two  years,  peculiar  to  the  old 
hulbandry;  for  the  fame  may  be  had  to  greater  advantage 

in  the  way  of  hoeing.  ,  n  , 

u  There  is  another  circumdance  in  the  old  hulbandry 
very  unfavourable  to  the  farmer.  As  he  is  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  changing  his  crops,  he  cannot  adapt  them  to -the 
foil.  Moll  farms  have  land  in  them  of  very  different 
qualities,  and  thefe  are  not  equally  proper  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plants  of  every  kind.  The  drong  land,  that  is 
very  fit  for  beans,  wheat,  and  clover,  is  not  equally  fo 
for  peas,  barley,  and  turnips.  But  the  farmers  commonly 
vary  their  crops  according  to  the  cuftom  of  ue  countiy, 
and  the  confequence  is,  that  mod  of  their  lands  are 
planted  in  their  turn  with  crops  not  the  mod  tollable  to 
them  ;  which  is  an  inconvcniency  that  may  be  avoided  in 

the  New  Hulbandry.  , 

«  Having  pointed  out  the  additional  parts  of  Mr.  lulls 

work,  it  is  hoped  that  we  (hall  foon  have  a  new  impreffion ; 
but  as  it  may  podibly  befome  time  before  the  lad  paits  of 
his  work  are  re-publifhed,  I  fliall,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
of  your  readers  as  incline  to  pradice  the  New  Hulbandry, 
take  notice  of  one  or  two  important  alterations  m  the 

horfe-hoeing  culture.  ,  ,  ,  , 

«  In  the  Effay,  Mr.  Tull  direfts,  that  the  hoe-plough 

fliould  be  brought  as  near  as  pofiible  to  the  rows  at  fird, 
and  when  the  plants  are  young  ;  but  that  the  fubfequent 
hoeings  diould  be  at  fome  didance  from  the  rows,  led  the 
plough  Ihould  tear  off  too  many  of  the  roots,  ana  dedroy 
the  plants  *  alfo  that  the  lad  hoeing  diould  throw  the 
earth  of  the  intervals  up  to  the  plants,  which  he  thought 
neceffary  for  their  better  nourilhment,  when  they  were 
grown  large.  His  lad  practice  was  different  m  botn  thefe 

«  For  in  the  Conclufion,  page  272,  he  fays,  “  At  the 
fecond  hoeing,  the  plough  goes  in  the  furrow  of  the  fil'd, 
making  it  deeper  and  nearer  to  the  wheat :  the  third  hoe- 
in"  fills  up  this  furrow  ;  and  then,  at  the  fourth  hoeing, 
the  plough  goes  in  the  fame  place  as  the  fecond,  turning 
the  mould  into  the  intervals.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
though  the  furrows  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  hoeings  be 
deep  and  near  to  the  rows,  feeming  to  deprive  the  wheat 
of  the  mould  which  diould  nounlh  it,  whereby  one 
would  imagine,  that  thefe  furrows,  lying  long  open, 
Ihould  weaken  or  darve  it;  but  it  is  jud  the  contrary, 
for  it  grows  the  more  vigorous :  and  it  is  the  observation 
of  my  ploughmen,  that  they  cannot,  at  thefe  hoeings, 
go  too  near  to  the  rows,  unlefs  the  plough  diould  tear 

°U‘‘tIf  \  may  prefume  to  aflign  the  caufe  of  this  furpnfing 
effed,  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  following,  viz.  this  open 
furrow  has  a  double  furface  of  earth,  which,  by  the  niti 
of  the  contiguous  atmofphere,  is  pulverized  to  a  great  de- 
gree  of  minutenefs  near  the  row.  The  roots  that  the 
plough  cuts  off  on  the  perpendicular  fide  of  the  furiow, 
fend  out  new  fibres  to  receive  the  pabulum  from  this  new 
made  padure  ;  and  alfo  part  of  this  fuperfine  powder  is 
continually  falling  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
and  there  gives  a  very  quick  growth  to  thofe  roots  that  are 
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next  it,  and  a  quick  pafihge  through  it  into  the  earth  of 
the  interval,  where  they  take  likewife  the  benefit  of  the 
other  fide  of  this  pulverized  furrow.  When  it  is  faid  that 
air  kills  roots,  it  mud  not  be  underdood  that  it  kills  a 
plant,  unlefs  all,  or  almod  all,  its  root  is  expofed  to  it, 
as  it  is  not  in  this  cafe.  Some  think  there  are  roots  that 
run  horizontally  below  the  plough  into  the  interval ;  but 

of  this  I  am  not  convinced.  . 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  plough  above  four  times,  vid 
then  the  furrow  Is  turned  towards  the  row  at  the  thud 

time  onlyT  .  , 

“  Whether  thefe  furrows  lying  long  open  next  the 

rows,  in  very  hot  dry  climates,  may  be  prejudicial,  can¬ 
not  be  known  but  by  trials.  .  . 

“  The  practical  liocr  will  find  this  method  ol  going 
clofe  to  the  rows  of  wheat,  and  other  plants,  ol  great  lei - 
vice  to  him  ;  not  only  in  the  vigour  of  his  plants,  but  alio 
in  the  more  perfect  tillage  of  his  land,  and  a  confiderable 
laving  in  hand-hoeing,  weeding,  and  manure. 

“  The  other  circumdance,  of  a  large  plant  growing 
more  vigorous,  and  the  feed  filling  better,  by  ploughing 
the  earth  away  from  one  fide  of  it,  is  fo  Angular,  and 
oppofite  to  the  common  pradice  ot  gardeners,  that 
diould  it  fucceed  generally,  it  may  lead  to  iomething 
new  in  the  theory  of  vegetation.”  Mufeum  Rujiicum > 

vol.  III.  p.  159. 

A  comparative  calculation  of  defence  and  profit  letrnen  the 
drill  and  the  common  hujbandry ,  taken  from  Mr.  Bakers 
report  to  the  Dublin  foci cty  of  his  experiments  in  agri¬ 
culture ,  for  the  year  1765.  Publijhed  by  .order  of  the 

fociety. 

An  edimate  of  the  expence  upon  a  plantation  acre  of 
wheat,  in  the  common  hulbandry. 


To  the  fird  plowing,  commonly  called  break¬ 
ing,  for  fallow,  eight  horfes  eight  {hillings  ; 
two  plowmen  one  {hilling  and  foui  -pence  ; 
two  drivers  one  dulling  -  - 

To  the  fird  harrowing,  four  horfes  four  mil¬ 
lings;  a  driver  fix-pence  ”** 

To  the  fecong  plowing,  commonly  called  gau- 

rowing  - - 

To  the  fecond  harrowing  — - 

To  the  third  plowing,  commonly  called  dretch- 

ing  — - -  [  7" . 

To  fowing  the  feed,  eight  horfes  eight  dnllings  ; 

two  plowmen  one  Ihiiling  and  four-pence  ; 
two  drivers  one  diilling  ;  the  feed-man  eight- 

pence  -  "  _ 

To  feed  wheat,  one  barrel  "  1 

To  rent  for  the  year  of  fallow  4 
To  ditto,  the  year  the  crop  is  growing  — 


/.  s.  d. 


o  10 


o  4 


10 

4 


4 

6 

4 

6 


o  10  4 


1 1 

o 

18 

18 


o 

o 

o 

o 


5  7° 


In  this  account  forty  {hillings  are  charged  lor  forty 
horfes,  employed  in  the  culture  of  one  acre  of  wheat,  m 
the  common  hulbandry  ;  a  charge  which  ought  to  be 
confidered  by  the  farmer,  for  he  adually  buys  and  main¬ 
tains  his  horles  for  this  bufinefs.  .  „  ,  „ 

The  crop  which  follows  wheat  is  gene. 'ally  oats  ;  bu. 
fometimes  peas  arc  fown  indead  of  oats  ;  with  /jme,^the 
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pra&ice  is  to  let  the  peas  follow  oats,  in  which  cafe  they 
fallow  only  every  fourth  year  ;  but  where  land  receives  no 
other  afliftance  than  what  arifes  from  fallow,  it  is  a  bad 
pra£lice  not  to  fallow  every  third  year.  It  is  the  general 
practice  to  plow  but  once  for  oats,  and  therefore  it  (hall 
be  ftated  fo  ;  but  it  is  a  much  better  pra&ice  to  plow 
the  wheat  ftubble  once  before  winter,  and  again  in  the 
fpring. 

An  eflimate  of  expence  upon  an  acre  of  oats. 

/«  s.  d. 
0104 
0120 
o  4  10 
018  o 
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Thefe  two  crops  confume  three  years  ;  after  which  the 
farmer  is  to  begin  again,  and  to  incur  every  article  of  ex¬ 
pence  ftated  in  the  above  accounts,  in  order  to  obtain  two 
crops  more. 


To  plowing  once  - 

To  feed  oats,  2  barrels  - 

To  harrowing  4*.  6 d.  feed-man  4 d. 
To  one  year’s  rent  - 


N.  B.  Although  the  drill  culture  for  the  firft  year  is 
very  near  as  expenfive  as  the  common,  yet,  after  taking 
the  firft  crop,  the  expence  and  labour  of  fallow,  and  lofs 
of  time,  is  not  to  be  incurred  again,  as  is  unavoidable  in 
the  common  hufbandry. 


An  eftimate  of  expence  upon  an  acre  of  drilled  wheat, 
after  the  firft  crop. 


To  plowing  the  land  once  — 

[One  plowing  is  all  that  is  neceflary.] 

To  harrowing  with  the  drill  harrow  - 

To  fowing  with  the  drill  plow  - 

To  feed-wheat  —  ■  ■  ■■■  ■ 

[Be  it  remembered,  5  ftone  is  enough.] 


To  four  times  horfe-hoeing,  as  before  ftated 
To  one  year’s  rent  - - -  , 


/.  J. 

d. 

0  10 

4 

0  0 

6t 

0  I 

1 

0  6 

0 

0  17 

ut 

0  5 

4 

0  18 

0 

2  1 
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An  eftimate  of  expence  upon  a  plantation  acre  of  wheat  in 
the  drill  hufbandry,  the  firft  year. 


To  plowing  4  times,  to  prepare  the  fallow  — 
[This  is  the  fame  charge  as  in  preparing  for 
the  common  hufbandry.] 

To  harrowing  twice  for  ditto  - — 

[This  is  the  fame  all'o.] 

To  rent  for  the  year  of  fallow  * - 

[This  charge  is  faved  after  the  firft  year.] 

To  harrowing  with  the  drill  harrows  - - 

[Four  acres  a  day  may  be  harrowed  with 
one  horfe.'J 

To  fowing  with  the  drill  plow  — - — 

[From.  3  to  5  acres  may  be  fown  in  a  day.] 
To  feed-wheat,  generally  5  ftone,  but  fup- 

pofe  6  -  '  • - . 

To  the  firft,  or  winter  hoeing  - 

[Two  acres  may  be  hoed  in  a  day,  two 
horfes,  plowman  and  driver  :  the  de- 
fign  of  this  hoeing  is  to  leave  the  plants 
■  dry,  and  to  meliorate  the  earth.] 

To  the  lpring  hoeing  with  the  cultivator  - 
[To  deepen  the  foil,  one  horfe,  plowman 
and  driver.] 

To  the  3d  hoeing,  /.  e.  to  return  the  meliora¬ 
ted  earth  to  the.  corn  - - 

[To  make  the  corn  tiller,  /.  e.  to  encreafe 
its  branches.] 

To  the  fourth  and  final  hoeing  - 

[To  fill  the  grain  and  render  it  large.] 

To  rent,  the  year  the  corn  is  growing  — 


/.  s.  d. 
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Thus  the  land  is  fown  again  with  wheat  every  year,  and 
inftead  of  4/.  9^.  which  is  the  farmer’s  expence  in  the 
common  hufbandry,  exclufive  of  one  year’s  rent  of  the 
land:  in  the  drill  method  it  is  no  more  than  17*.  w\d. 
and  the  total  expence,  inftead  of  5/.  js.  is  no  more  than 
'll.  1  s.  3 id.  rent  included  ;  whereby  there  is  a  faving  of 
3/.  5  s.  8 \d.  an  acre. 

Before  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs  upon  thefe  different 
methods  of  culture  be  ftated,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take  > 
notice  of  an  objection,  which  may  perhaps  be  made  to  the 
above  charge  of  plowing  in  the  common  hufbandry.  It  is 
pretended,  that  three  quarters  of  an  acre  may  be  plowed  in 
a  day,  with  one  plow  :  but  can  it  be  done  effectually  ?  The 
land  may,  indeed,  be  fcatched,  but  cannot  really  be 
plowed  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  farmer  ought  to  be  cau¬ 
tioned  againft  a  trick  too  frequently  praCtifed  in  plowing. 
"When  a  plowman  enters  his  plow,  and  paffes  acrofs  thft 
field,  he  turns  a  fod  about  a  foot  broad  ;  when  he  is  to  re¬ 
turn,  he  enters  his  plow  about  four  feet  diftant  from  the 
outfide  of  the  former  furrow,  and  fo  turns  another  fod  of 
the  fame  breadth,  which,  ■when  turned,  juft  meets  the  for¬ 
mer  fod  ;  thus  four  feet  of  the  land  appear  to  be  plowed, 
whereas  the  faCl  is,  that  the  two  feet  lying  under  the  fods 
is  not  touched  with  the  plow  at  all.  This  deception,  added 
to  the  practice  of  juft  ftcimming  the  ground,  enables  hire¬ 
lings  to  undertake  plowing  at  6  and  7  s.  an  acre.  But  if  a 
plantation  acre  of  land  be  well  and  effectually  ploughed, 
ioj.  4  d.  as  charged  above,  will  not  appear  too  much  ;  and 
it  is,  in  fad,  fupported  by  the  common  courfe  of  bufinefs. 
"When  wheat  is  to  be  fown,  it  is  the  general  cuftom  to  fend 
a  barrel  of  feed  into  the  field  with  two  plows,  which  is  to 
low  an  acre  of  land,  and  that  is  the  ufual  day’s  work  for 
two  plows  in  the  general  courfe  of  bufinefs.  Let  us  fee 
then,  what  the  expence  will  amount  to.  Eight  cattle  will 
be  8  s.  two  plowmen  1  s.  4  d.  two  drivers  is.  and  the 
feedfman  8  d.  which  in  all  makes  11  s.  and  correfponds 
with  the  above  charge. 


Dr. 
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Dr,  One  acre  of  wheat  and  oats  in  the  common  hufbandry,  for  fifteen  years. 


To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop. 
To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  a  wheat  crop, 
To  the  expence  on  an  oat  crop, 


To  clear  profit  in  15  years 


/. 

s. 

d. 

/. 

r. 

d. 

2d  year 

-  5 

7 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat,  9  barrels, 

at 

2  or. 

9 

0 

0 

3d  year 

-  2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats,  14 

-at 

6s. 

4 

4 

0 

t;lh  year 

-  5 

7 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat,  9 

-at 

20  s. 

9 

0 

0 

6th  year 

-  2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats,  14 

-at 

6s. 

4 

4 

0 

8th  vear 

*  5 

n 

/ 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat,  9 

-at 

20  s. 

9 

0 

0 

9th  year 

-  2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats,  14 

-at 

6s. 

4 

4 

0 

1 1 th  year 

-  5 

7 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat,  9 

-at 

20  s. 

9 

0 

0 

1 2th  year 

-  2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats,  14 

-at 

6s. 

4 

4 

0 

14th  year 

-  5 

7 

0 

By  the  produce  of  wheat,  9 - 

-at 

2  or. 

9 

0 

0 

15th  year 

-  2 

5 

2 

By  the  produce  of  oats,  14 

-at 

6r. 

4 

4 

0 

38 

0 

10 

27 

l9 

2 

66 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 
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One  acre  of  drilled  wheat,  for  fifteen  years* 


Per  Contra ,  Cr. 


To  the  firft  and 

To  the - 

To  the - 

To  the - 

To  the - 

To  the - - - 

To  the - 

To  the - 

To  the - 

To  the - 

To  the  - - — 

To  the - 

To  the - 

To  the - 


2d  year’s  expence 
3d  year’s  expence 
4th  year’s  expence 
5th  year’s  expence 
6th  year’s  expence 
7th  year’s  expence 
8th  year’s  expence 
9th  year’s  expence 
loth  year’s  expence 
1 1  th  year’s  expence 
1 2th  year’s  expence 
1 3th  year’s  expence 
14th  year’s  expence 
15th  year’s  expence 


To  clear  profit  in  fifteen  years 


/. 

r. 

d. 

4 

l9 

3i 

2 

1 

3* 

2 

1 

3i 

2 

1 

3i 

2 

1 

3i 

2 

1 

3* 

2 

1 

3t 

2 

1 

3i 

2 

1 

3i 

2 

1 

3i 

2 

1 

3i 

2 

1 

3i 

2 

1 

3i 

2 

1 

3* 

31 

16 

1 

52 

3 

1 1 

84 

0 

0 

/.  s.  d. 

By  the  produce  of  wheat,  2d  year,  6  barrels,  600 
By  the  produce  of  ditto,  3^  Year»  6  <— — —  6  O  O 
By  the  produce  of  ditto,  4th  year,  *6  -  600 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  5th  year,  6  -  6  a  o 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  6th  year,  6  -  600 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  7th  year,  6  — — —  600 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  8th  year,  6  ■'  600 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  9th  year,  6  — —  600 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  10th  year,  6  -  600 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  nthyear,  6  — — —  600 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  12th  year,  6  -  600 

By  the  produce  of  ditto,  13th  year,  6  — —  600 
By  the  produce  of  ditto,  14th  year,  6  —  600 

%  the  produce  of  ditto,  1 5th  year,  6 . 600 


84  o  o 


To  clear  profit  arifing  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  /.  s.  d. 

fifteen  years  in  the  common  hufbandry  -  52  3  11 

To  clear  profit  arifing  upon  an  acre  of  land  in 

fifteen  years  in  the  common  hufbandry  -  27  19  2 

Greater  profit  on  the  drilled  acre,  in  fifteen 

years  ■  ■  -  * - * — ■  24  4  9 

Which  amounts  to  1  /.  12  r.  3 \d.per  annum ,  for  fifteen 
years  on  the  acre,  more  than  by  the  common  hufbandry. 

In  the  drill  hufbandry  the  crops  are  ftated  at  three  bar¬ 
rels  of  wheat  lefs  upon  an  acre  than  in  the  common  huf¬ 
bandry,  that  it  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  over-rated  ;  but 
in  the  common  hufbandry,  the  crops  are  rated  at  the  high- 
eft  ;  fourteen  barrels  of  oats  an  acre,  are  alfo  allowed  in 
the  common  hufbandry,  which  every  farmer  muft  admit 
to  be  a  great  allowance  upon  the  general  produce. 

That  the  drill  culture  will  produce  fix  barrels  an  acre,  is 


fully  proved  in  Mr.  Baker’s  report  at  large,  which  will  be 
fhortly  publifhed,  where  it  will  be  fliewn,  that  much  more 
has  been  produced. 

Doubtlefs,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  in  fifteen  years  four¬ 
teen  wheat  crops  are  obtained  in  the  drill  hufbandry  ;  in 
the  common  hufbandry  only  fivewheat  and  five  oat  crops  ; 
the  five  other  years  are  not  only  loft,  but  are  an  heavy 
expence  to  the  farmer. 

A  farmer  having  forty  acres  of  tillage,  fuppofing  him 
to  diredl  his  attention  to  bringing  it  to  the  drill  culture, 
would  make  in  fifteen  years  969/.  10;.  more  than  he  can 
in  the  common  hufbandry  ;  which  is  fuch  an  advantage, 
that  the  greater  profit  in  the  drilled  acre  in  fifteen  years 
will  purchafe  the  fee-fimple  of  that  in  the  common  huf¬ 
bandry,  at  twenty-feven  years,  purchafe,  valuing  the  land 
at  1 8  j.  an  acre. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  every  fifteen  years  the  fee-fim¬ 
ple  of  all  the  tillage  lands  of  the  kingdom,  is  loft  to  the 
community  by  the  common  courfe  of  tillage. 

In 
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In  ftating  thefe  accounts,  no  mention  is  made  of  fences, 
water,  cutting  the  land,  weeding  and  reaping,  as  theie  ar¬ 
ticles  of  expence  depend  on  a  variety  ot  circumftances, 
but,  in  general,  will  be  more  on  the  common  hulbandry 

than  on  the  drill-  _  , 

Though  we,  happily,  in  this  kingdom,  are  not  under 

the  fame  neceflity  as  fome  foreign  countries,  of  building 
large  edifices  for  public  granaries,  becaufe  our  harvefts  are 
much  lefs  apt  to  fail  us ;  yet  as  this  work  is  perhaps  too 
prefumptuoufly,  intended  for  general  ufe,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  fpeak  of  thofe  effectual,  though  expenfive  means 
of  guarding  againft  dearth,  or  even  famine,  as  well  as  ol 
the  cheaper  and  eafier  methods,  by  which  every  farmer 
mav  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  preferring  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  in  a  fmall  [pace,  without  danger 
of  its  heating  and  fermenting,  of  its  being  preyed  upon 
bv  deftruftive  animals  and  infeds,  or  of  its  being  fpoiled 
through  the  ignorance,  or  want  of  judgment,  ol  inatten¬ 
tive  fervants.  .  c  , 

Corn  reaped  in  a  dry  year,  and  efpecially  that  ol  the 

growth  of  a  hot  country,  is  well  known  to  be  the  molt 
Eerfeft,  and  the  fitteft  for  keeping:  as,  on  the  contrary, 
experience  has  proved  that  thefofter  and  lefs  ripened  grams 
of  wet  years  and  rainy  harvefts  fliould  always  be  diipoled  ol 
for  more  immediate  ufe,  though  their  too  great  humidity, 
which  would  infallibly  occafion  a  putrefaftion,  it  not  re¬ 
medied  in  time,  may  be  exhaled,  and  they  may  then  be 
preferved  a  long  while  in  very  good  condition,  as  will  be 
lbewn  from  repeated  fa£ts  and  proper  experiments.  .  . 

The  ancient  Romans  imported  annually  vaft  quantities 
of  corn  from  Egypt,  a  very  hot  and  dry  country,  fcarcely 
ever  watered  but  by  the  periodical  overflowings  of  the 
fruitful  Nile  ;  and  they  found  this  grain  anfwer  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  their  own  growth,  both  lor  yielding  plen¬ 
tiful  crops,  when  fown  in  Italy,  and  for  keeping  in  then- 
public  granaries,  where  they  frequently  preferved  it  many 
years,  perfectly  found.  Pliny  tells  us,  that,  in  his  time, 
they  kept  corn  a  long  while  in  fubterranean  caverns,  made 
in  a  dry  foil,  and  fo  clofely  flopped  that  not  a  breath  of 
air  could  enter.  They  then  covered  the  bottom  with 
ft raw,  and  laid  upon  that  the  corn  in  the  ear.  We  have 
the  concurrent  tellimony  both  of  the  ancients  and  mo¬ 
derns,  that  it  will  keep  thus  perfectly  well  for  at  leaft  fix 
or  feven  years  ;  and  an  accident,  not  long  ago,  difcovered 
'a  parcel  of  corn  thus  preferved  at  Amiens,  where,  though 
it  had  been  laid  up  during  a  great  number  of  years,  it  was 
found  to  be  frefh  and  good,  neither  worm-eaten,  rotten, 
nor  mouldy.  This  was  certainly  owing  to  the  moift  air 
having  been  kept  out,  and  with  it  the  eggs  of  animals,  and 
feeds  of  thofe  minute  vegetables  which  we  fee  m  form  of 
mouldinefs  on  fuch  corn  as  has  been  lefs  carefully  defend¬ 
ed  from  their  accefs.  In  effect,  experimental  philofophy 
has  proved  that  the  air  is  the  great  fource  of  corruption  ; 
for  even  the  moft  corruptible  fubftance,  fuch  as  meal,  but¬ 
ter,  milk,  and  the  like,  have  been  preferved  frefh  four 
months  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air  pump. 

There  ftill  is,  near  grand  Cairo,  a  vaft  fubterranean 
magazine  of  corn,  defended  with  good  walls,  and  called 
Jofeph’s  granaries.  It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed  that  they 
are  quite  fo  old  as  the  days  of  that  patriarch  :  but  they 
abundantly  prove  the  utility  of  fuch  places  of  ftore,  by  the 
vaft  quantities  of  grain  annually  preferved  in  them. 

Many  parts  of  Africa,  the  corn  of  which  country,  and 
particularly  that  about  Algiers  and  Tunis,  will  keep  much 
-longer  than  the. growth  of  any  other  place,  abound  with 


granaries  of  this  kind.  They  are  deep  pits  made  in  the 
l'olid  rock,  but  juft  wide  enough  at  their  top  for  a  man  to 
go  down  into  them,  but  they  grow  larger  immediately  af¬ 
ter,  and  are  ufually  fquares  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
diameter.  In  theie,  the  great  men  of  the  country  prcferve 
their  corn.  They  firfl  cover  the  floor  with  ftraw,  then 
fpread  upon  that  a  layer  of  corn,  upon  this  another,  but 
thin,  bed  of  ftraw,  then  another  couch  of  corn,  and  fo 
on,  till  the  whole  cavity  is  filled  ;  obferving  all  the  while, 
as  the  heap  riles,  to  place  ftraw  between  the  corn,  and  the 
fides  of  the  walls.  When  this  is  finifhed,  they  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  entrance  with  a  fort  of  hurdle,  over  which 
they  lay  about  two  feet  thick  of  fand,  and  over  this  they 
raife  a  ridge  of  earth,  well  beaten  together,  in  order  to 
throw  off  the  rain  both  ways,  that  none  may  fettle  on  the 
place  and  foak  into  the  magazine.  The  corn  thus  ftored 
up  always  keeps  three,  four,  or  more  years  very  found  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  proprietor  being  taken  off  by  the 
cruel  defpotiim  of  the  Eaftern  governments,  the  magazine 
is  forgotten,  fome  accident  difcovers  it  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  corn  is  almoft  always  found  perfectly  good 
in  it.  All  the  care  they  take,  by  way  of  preparing  the 
grain,  is  to  expofe  it  two  or  three  days  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  to  dry  it  thoroughly  before  they  carry  it  into  the 
magazine. 

In  the  dutchy  of  Lithuania,  and  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
people  always  preferve  their  corn  in  nearly  the  lame 
manner,  in  wells  or  pits  made  in  dry  places  :  but  great 
care  muft  be  taken  there  in  the  opening,  of  thefe  ftores  ; 
for  people  who  have  defcended  into  them,  before  they 
bad  had  fuflicient  communication  with  the  frefli  air, 
have  been  killed  by  the  damps. 

The  Ruffians  too  preferve  their  corn  under  ground, 
in  deep  pits  of  almoft  the  figure  of  a  fugar  loaf,  wide 
below,  and  narrow  at  top.  The  fides  are  well  plaftered, 
and  the  top  is  covered  with  ftones.  They  are  very  careful 
to  dry  their  corn  well,  generally  by  means  of  ovens,  kilns, 
or  floves,  for  their  fummer  is  too  fhort  to  effedt  it  fuffi- 
ciently,  before  it  is  laid  into  thefe  repofitories. 

The  fame  thing  is  pra£lifed  with  unvaried  fuccefs  in  the 
;  ifland  of  Malta:  and  alio  in  Gafcony,  the  Vivarais,  and 
!  other  fouthern  parts  of  France,  the  corn  of  which  is  re¬ 
markable  for  keeping  many  years  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  province  in  the  fame  kingdom.  M.  Duhamel  tried 
this  method  in  the  Gatinois  :  but  his  corn  was  foon  fpoiled 
there  by  its  humidity  when  laid  up  ;  that  country  being 
fubjedl  to  wet  and  moifture,  and  his  grain,  in  this  trial, 
not  having  been  previoufiy  dried  in  an  oven  or  ftove. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  from  thefe,  and  from 
many  more  inftances,  which  might  be  alledged',  of  the 
practice  of  other  countries,  that  iubterraneous  granaries 
properly  made  in  a  thoroughly  dry  foil,  are  the  heft  of  all 
repofitories  for  the  keeping  of  corn  :  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
experience  thews  that  this  method  will  not  fucceed  in  our 
climate,  the  fun  here  not  having  power  to  exhale  the 
moifture  from  the  corn,  fufficiently  to  prevent  its  fer¬ 
menting  when  laid  in  a  large  heap.  I  muft  likewife  add, 
that  when  one  of  thefe  fubterranean  magazines  is  opened 
and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  muft  be  emptied  immediately, 
and  the  corn  taken  out  of  it  muft  be  thoroughly  fifted  and 
fereened,  or  it  will  loon  corrupt.  Some  think  it  more 
nourifhing,  when  it  has  been  well  prelerved,  than  that 
which  has  been  kept  in  granaries  above  ground. 

The  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  author  of  many  excellent 
remarks  on  the  political  and  military  ftaie  oi  ciifteient  ra¬ 
tions, 
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tions,  obferves,  that  the  corn  of  Galicia  and  the  Adurias 
will  hardly  keep  from  one  year  to  another,  becaufe  of  the 
humidity  it  contains,  'which  rots  and  decays  it :  but  that 
thecorn  brought  thither  from  Caftile  *  will  keep  good  many 
years.  This  lad  is  therefore  the  only  kind  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ever  venture  to  lay  up  in  their  public  granaries : 
and  the  foie  difference,  in  M.  Dcs  Landes’s  opinion,  be¬ 
tween  it  and  their  other  forts,  is,  that  it  grows  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  is  lefs  rain  in  fummer.  They  might  in¬ 
deed,  if  their  religion  and  policy  did  not  forbid  their  hav¬ 
ing  interccurfe  with  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  once  their  con¬ 
querors,  eafily  import  from  Africa  plenty  of  lome  of  the 
belt  corn  that  the  world  affords,  perfectly  ripened,  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  and,  in  all  refpedls,  fit  for  keeping  many 
years. 

The  great  obje&ion  to  public  granaries,  even  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  the  indolence 
of  the  people,  the  ill-judged  form  of  government,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  caufes  frequently  combine  to  render  them 
highly  neceffary,  is  the  expence  attending  fuch  eftablifh- 
ments  ;  generally  fo  great,  that  none  but  a  monarch,  or  a 
date,  can  properly  undertake  them  :  and  they,  molt  cer¬ 
tainly,  cannot  do  any  thing  more  laudable,  more  truly 
noble,  in  countries  whofe  misfortune  it  is  to  beexpofed  to 
the  dreadful  calamities  of  want  and  famine,  or  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  precarious  afli  dance  of  their  neighbours. 

Tho’  fubterranean  repofitories  for  the  keeping  of  corn 
are  preferable  to  all  others  in  countries  proper  for  them  ; 
yet,  even  the  common  granaries  may,  with  due  care,  and 
perhaps  fome  few  alterations,  be  rendered  much  more  fer- 
viceable  than  they  generally  are.  The  principal  cautions 
necefiary  to  thispurpofe  are,  i.  To  guard  againft  the  too 
great  humidity  which  always  prevails  in  places  where 
there  are  many  doors  and  windows  :  2.  To  prevent  a  too 
free  accefs  of  the  external  air,  becaufe  this  brings  in  with 
it  the  eggs  of  a  vaft  number  of  different  infects,  which  prey 
upon  and  deftroy  the  corn  :  and  3.  To  take  care  that  the 
corn  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  as  clean  as  poflible,  when  it 
is  laid  up.  Thefe  are  the  three  general  rules  to  prevent  its 
corrupting. 

The  chief  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  erecting  of 
granaries  are,  to  make  them  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  to  ex¬ 
pole  them  to  the  mod  drying  winds.  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
and  Mr.  Worlidge  agree  particularly  in  thefe  ;  both  judi- 
cioufly  advifing  a  northern  afpeeft  for  thefe  buildings,  be¬ 
caufe  that  quarter  is  coolefi  and  molt  temperate  ;  and  the 
latter  rightly  obferving,  in  general,  that  the  beft  granaries 
are  thofe  built  of  brick,  with  quarters  of  timber  wrought 
in  the  infide,  whereto  to  nail  well  joined  boards  fo  clofely 
to  the  wall,  that  there  be  no  room  for  vermin  to  Ihelter 
themfelves.  Floors  of  plaffer  are  reckoned  the  befi,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  cool  in  fummer,  and  if  well  made,  do  not 
retain  dampnefs  in  the  winter.  There  may  be  feveral  ftories 
one  above  the  other  ;  for  the  fhallower  the  corn  lieth,  the 
better  it  will  keep,  and  the  more  eafily  it  is  turned.  Some 
have  a  fmall  hole  in  the  floor  of  their  upper  granary,  thro’ 
which  the  corn  defeends  into  the  lower  one,  like  the  fund 
of  an  hour-glafs  ;  and  after  i.t  is  all  come  down  into  the 
lowed  granarv,  it  is  conveyed  back  into  the  upper  cue  ; 
fo  that  it  is  kept  in  continual  motion,  which  is  a  great 
means  of  preferving  corn. 

The  granary  in  the  city  of  Schonbank,  in  the  vale  of 
Parinburg  upon  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  a  ftore-houfe  for 
the  wheat  ot  which  the  mum  is  made  at  Brunfwick,  is  built 
nearly  in  this  manner.  It  is  three  hundred  lect  long,  eigh- 
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teen  feet  wide  within,  has  feven  ftories,  each  of  which  1S 
feven  feet  high,  and  large  windows  all  around,  to  open 
and  fiiut  clofe  according  as  the  wind  fits.  By  this  means, 
the  drofs  and  dud  are  carried  off' as  the  corn  is  turned  ;  for 
which  a  weft  wind  is  always  preferred,  becaufe  it  is  the 
dried.  At  each  end  of  this  granary,  and  in  the  middle, 
are  doves  for  fire  in  damp  weather,  and  at  the  going  away 
of  great  frofts  and  fnows,  to  prevent  moidure.  There  are 
alfo  on  each  fide  of  this  building  three  long  troughs  or 
fpouts,  in  the  upper  loft ;  and  in  fair  weather  men  throw 
the  corn  out  of  this  loft  into  thofe  fpouts,  through  which 
it  falls  into  others,  about  ten  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  at  the  bottom,  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  lower  dory,  from  whence  it  is  wound  up  again 
by  a  crane  fixed  in  the  upper  loft.  By  thus  falling  from 
one  dory  to  another,  the  corn  is  cleanfed  by  the  wind 
from  all  dud  and  chad',  and  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
air,  &c.  Thefe  troughs,  or  fpouts,  are  put  on  and  taken 
oft'  as  occafion  requires,  to  any  of  the  windows ;  that  when 
vefi'els  come  to  lade  corn,  it  may  be  conveyed,  through 
them,  into  the  proper  barges,  without  being  carried  thi¬ 
ther  by  men,  or  cattle.  The  wall  of  the  two  firft  ftories 
is  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick,  that  of  the  three  next  is  two 
bricks  thick,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  two  uppermoft  is 
a  brick  and  a  half.  Fourteen  thoufand  quarters  of  corn 
may  be  kept  in  this  granary. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  who  gives  us  this  account,  which  is 
taken  originally  from  captain  Andrew  Yarranton’s  Eng¬ 
land’s  Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land,  adds,  that  the  ears 
of  corn,  cut  off  from  their  dalks,  and  packed  up  clofe 
in  a  tight  calk,  will  keep  very  well,  and  that  this  is 
the  bed,  he  indeed  fays,  the  only  way  of  carrying  any 
fort  of  corn  over  the  lea,  in  order  to  fow  it  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country. 

The  public ’granaries  at  Dantzick  are  feven,  eight,  or 
nine  dorks  high,  and  have  a  funnel  in  the  middle  of  every 
floor,  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another.  They 
are  built  fo  fecurely,  that  the  corn  does  not  contract 
any  damp,  though  they  are  furrounded  with  water  on  every 
fide,  in  fuch  manner  that  vefi'els  come  up  to  the  very  walls 
for  their  lading,  which  is  let  down  into  them,  likewife 
thro’  pipes  or  funnels,  with  very  little  labour  and  charge. 
No  houi'es  are  differed  to  be  built  near  them,  for  fear  of 
accidents  by  fire. 

At  Zurich,  in  Swifl'erland,  corn  is  kept  eighty  years, 
or  more,  in  the  public  granaries,  which  are  very  fpacious, 
and  well  aired  by  means  of  many  fquare  wooden  pipes 
which  pafs  through  them. 

The  twelve  companies  of  London,  with  fome  other  com¬ 
panies  and  private  perfons,  had  formerly  their  granaries  at 
the  bridge-houfe  in  Southwark,  under  the  fuperintendance 
of  a  judice  of  the  peace,  a  deward,  and  two  nvaders. 
Thefe  granaries  were  built  on  two  Gdes  of  an  oblong  fquare 
(now  ul'ed  fora  wharf,)  one  of  which  ftood  north  and  fouth, 
and  was  near  an  hundred  yards  long.  Along  this  fide  were 
lattice  windows  which  faced  the  north-ead  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide,  which  was  about  fifty  yards  long,  the  win¬ 
dows  looked  to  the  north.  The  oppofite  fides  had  no  aper¬ 
tures.  All  the  windows  were  about  a  yard  high,  without 
any  fhutters,  and  ran  on  in  a  continued  feries,  with  very 
fmall  partitions,  fufficient  only  to  nail  the  lattices  to. 
Each  of  thefe  granaries  was  three  or  four  ftories  high  ; 
but  the  lowed,  or  ground  dory,  which  was  twelve  feet 
high,  was  ufed  only  for  a  ware-houfe. 
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In  Kent,  two  fquare  holes  are  made  at  the  end  of  the 
floor,  and  a  round  one  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which 
the  corn  is  thrown  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms, 
and  back  again,  the  better  to  turn  and  air  it.  The  fcreens 
ufed  on  this  occafion  are  made  with  two  partitions  to  fepa- 
rate  the  dull  from  the  corn.  The  dull  falls  into  a  bag,  and 
when  it  is  fufficiently  full,  it  is  thrown  away  ;  the  pure 
and  good  corn  remaining  behind.  By  thefe  means  corn 
has  been  kept  thirty  years  in  this  country  :  and  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  more  flour  it  yields 
in  proportion,  and  the  purer  and  whiter  the  bread  is  ;  only 
the  fuperfluous  humidity  evaporating  in  the  keeping  :  for 
grain  does  not  dinrinifh  in  weight  or  bulk,  after  the  firft 
year. 

The  ufual  way  of  preferving  it  in  our  common  grana¬ 
ries  is,  after  it  has  been  well  fitted  and  fcreened,  to  ipread 
it  upon  the  floor  about  fix  inches  thick,  to  turn  it  twice  in 
a  week,  and  to  repeat  the  fcreening  of  it  once  a  week, 
during  the  firfl  two  months.  It  is  then  laid  a  foot  thick, 
for  two  months  more  ;  and  in  this  time  it  is  turned  once 
a  week,  or  twice,  if  the  feafon  be  damp,  and  now  and  then 
.it  is  fcreened  again.  At  the  end  of  five  or  fix  months,  it 
is  railed  to  the  thicknefs  of  two  feet,  turned  once  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  fcreened  once  a  month,  or  as  occafion  requires. 
After  a  year,  it  is  laid  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
deep,  turned  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  fcreen¬ 
ed  in  proportion.  When  it  has  lain  two  years,  or  more, 
It  is  turned  once  in  two  months,  and  fcreened  once  in 
three,  and  how  long  foever  it  is  kept,  the  oftener  it  is 
turned  and  fcreened,  the  better  the  grain  will  be  preferved. 
An  empty  fpace,  about  two  feet  or  a  yard  wide,  is  always 
left  on  each  fide  of  the  corn,  to  prevent  its  running  down 
holes  or  chinks  at  the  edges  of  the  floor,  and  to  remove 
it  from  all  moifture  that  may  proceed  from  the  fvveating  of 
the  walls,  or  from  any  defeCt  in  the  roof;  and  another 
fpace  is  commonly  left  along  the  middle  of  the  heap,  if  it 
be  a  wide  one,  to  facilitate  the  turning  of  it  as  often  as  is 
needful.  This  is  the  general  cuftom  ;  and  experience  has 
fhewn  it  to  be  necefTary  in  the  ufual  manner  of  keeping 
grain. 

But  all  the  foregoing  methods  of  preferving  corn  in  gra¬ 
naries  above  ground  are  attended  with  very  great  expence, 
by  reafon  of  the  vaft  buildings,  which  they  require,  and  the 
manyfervants  necefTary  to  be  employed  to  take  care  of  thefe 
ftores  :  befides  which,  too  much  depends  here  upon  the 
afiiduity,  fkill,  and  probity  of  thofe  fervants  ;  and  the  grain 
is  (fill  liable  to  be  preyed  upon,  wafted,  and  fpoiled,  by 
vermin  and  infeCts. 

To  obviate  thefe  inconveniencies,  and  to  point  oat  an 
cafier,  cheaper,  and  furer  way  of  keeping  all  forts  of 
grain,  is  the  principal  defign  of  M.  JDuhamel’s  excellent 
Treatife  on  the  Prefervation  of  Corn ;  in  which,  after  l  ight¬ 
ly  noticing  the  feveral  difadvantages  attending  to  the  com¬ 
mon  practice,  he  propofes  a  method  founded  in  reafon, 
and  on  his  own  repeated  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
whereby  a  large  quantity  of  corn  may  be  preferved  in  a 
fmall  fpace,  during  a  number  of  years,  without  danger 
of  its  heating,  fermenting,  or  contracting  a  bad  fmell  or 
tafte,  and  fecure  from  the  fpoil  of  animals  and  infects,  at 
a  trifling  expence,  and  with  very  little  trouble.  All  thefe 
( efirable  ends  may  be  obtained,  in  fome  cafes,  by  venti¬ 
lation  only  ;  In  others,  by  drying  the  corn  in  a  kiln  over 
a  ftove  ;  and  in  others  again  by  both  thefe  methods.  See 
the  article  Ventilation. 


A  letter  to  Dr.  Templeman ,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  for  the 

encouragement  of  arts ,  manufactures ,  and  commerce ,  de- 

Jeribing  a  new  invented  granary  for  preferving  grain. 

“SIR, 

“  Where  public  utility  is  in  queftion,  a  private  apo¬ 
logy  becomes  unneceflary:  accept,  therefore,  without 
ceremony,  the  following  hints  to  be  laid  before  the  lo- 
ciety. 

“  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that -a  method  of  pre¬ 
ferving  grain  from  decay  is  much  wanting;  but  it  mull 
be,  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  eafy  in  its  execution, 
and  cheap  in  its  procefs. 

“  The  method  now  praCtifed,  of  laying  wheat  in  a  room 
or  granary,  and  turning  it  frequently  with  fhovels,  and 
fometimes  fcreening  it,  is  fubjeCt  to  many  inconveniencies  ^ 
it  muft  be  laid  very  thin,  or  it  is  apt  to  ferment ;  and  by 
being  laid  thin  it  takes  up  fo  much  fpace,  that  to  lay  up 
and  keep  five  hundred  quarters  for  three  years  only,  would 
be  confiderably  expenfive. 

u  Could  we  preferve  our  corn  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
would  not  only  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  public,  but  of 
no  fmall  benefit  to  the  farmers.  For  want  of  doing  this, 
we  find  a  great,  and  often  a  fudden,  variation  in  the  price 
of  bread-corn  :  wheat  will  one  year  fell  for  five  pounds  a 
load,  (that  is,  five  quarters)  and  the  next  year  it  will  rife 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  or  even  higher. 

“  The  rents  of  lands  are  of  late  greatly  rifen,  owing 
to  the  encreafe  of  our  trade  ;  fo  is  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
labour,  infomuch  that  when  wheat  is  low  in  price,  the 
great  farmers  are  confiderable  lofers,  and  the  poor  ones 
are  ruined  :  this  is  one  reafon  why  our  lands  are  fo  much 
monopolifed  as  they  are  in  fome  counties.  The  great 
farmers,  being  rich,  can  afford  to  be  lofers  for  feveral  fuc- 
cefiive  years,  as  they  are  fure  that  once  in  awhile  the  mar¬ 
kets  will  rife,  and  not  only  repay  all  their  Ioffes,  but  fe¬ 
cure  them  a  large  profit.  The  poor  farmers  are  under  a 
neceffity  of  felling  their  corn  before  the  winter  is  pafled  : 
if  the  markets  are  low,  they  fail  in  the  payment  of  their 
Michaelmas  rent,  their  ftock  is  in  confequence  feized,  and 
fome  over-grown  monopolifer  in  the  neighbourhood  adds 
their  little  plot  to  the  many  formerly  feparate  farms  he  al¬ 
ready  holds. 

“  Were  the  intereft  of  the  community  to  be  confulted, 
no  man  fhould  be  allowed  to  rent  above  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  :  the  profits  of  fuch  a  farm  will,  with  pro¬ 
per  regulations,  maintain  a  family  decently  and  well ;  and 
it  is  not  requifite,  or  even  falutary,  that  farmers  fhould 
acquire  large  fortunes. 

“  But  to  return  to  my  fubjeCt.  Were  a  proper  method 
projected  for  keeping  wheat  good  for  a  number  of  years  at 
a  fmall  expence,  all  this  would  be  remedied,  our  lands 
would  no  longer  be  monopolized,  and  corn  would  from 
year  to  year  vary  very  little  in  price.  This  ftands  to  rea¬ 
fon  ;  for  in  a  very  plentiful  year  a  farmer  would  not  fell 
his  corn  too  cheap,  if  he  had  the  power  in  his  hands  to 
lay  it  up  without  great  charges  ;  and  when  the  crops  by 
any  accident  failed,  the  price  of  corn  would  not  greatly 
rife  upon  the  poor  manufacturer  and  labourer,  as  what 
had  been  fome  years  before  laid  up  would  now  of  courfe 
be  fold  at  a  reafonable  price,  and  make  up  the  deficiency, 
and  this  without  lofs  to  the  farmer,  and  with  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  community  in  general. 

“  Tins 
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“  This  interefting  fubje&has,  for  many  years,  employed 
my  thoughts  and  attention  ;  and  I  have  in  confequence 
imagined,  and  even  executed  in  miniature,  or  rather  in 
imall  dimenfions,  a  plan,  which  will,  I  have  reafon  to 
think,  anfwer  the  important  purpofes  above-mentioned  : 
my  whole  plan  confifts  in  building  a  proper  granary,  (the 
conftruddion  of  which  will  not  colt  much)  which  will 
keep  corn  for  any  number  of  years  found,  fweet,  and 
good,  and  that  with  very  little  annual  cxpcnce. 

“  I  imagine  the  following  poftulata  will  be  allowed. 

«  If  we  can  preferve  corn  from  fermentation,  it  will  be 
in  a  way  of  keeping. 

“  To  keep  it  from  damp  and  moifture,  is  the  belt 
means  of  preferring  it  from  fermenting. 

“  To  move  it  frequently,  give  it  air  at  proper  times,  and 
feparate  the  duft  and  other  extraneous  matter,  is  certainly 
the  belt  way  to  keep  it  from  being  moift  and  damp. 

“  Deftruclive  infefts  are  to  be  kept  from  it,  which  by 
frequent  ftirring  is  bell  effected. 

“  I  imagine  there  are  few,  who  have  made  this  part  of 
nature  their  ftudy,  but  will  allow  the  above  pofitions  I 
fhall  therefore,  without  farther  prelude,  inform  you  in 
what  manner  I  effe£l  this  at  a  fmall  expence. 

“  The  granary  I  would  recommend  confifts  of  feven 
flories  of  floors,  and  may  be  built  in  any  dimenfions,  pro¬ 
vided  proper  proportions  are  adhered  to. 

“  The  form  of  it  is  fquare  ;  and  I  Avail  at  prefent  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  fourteen  feet  fquare  within  the  rooms  or  cells  ; 
the  diftance  of  the  floor  from  one  cell  to  the  floor  of  that 
above  it  is  to  be  five  feet :  and  the  whole  building  ftiould 
ft  and  on  ftrong  polls,  more  or  lefs  in  number  according 
to  its  dimenfions,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  from  the 
ground  :  the  fmall  Hairs,  or  rather  ladder,  to  go  to  the 
fever al  cells,  mull  be  fixed  to  the  outfide  of  the  building 
fide-ways,  with  a  leading  rail  or  rope  to  prevent  falling. 

«  The  whole  granary  is  to  be  built  of  what  is  generally 
called  brick-noggin  ;  that  is,  the  whole  is  firft  franied 
in  ftrong  timber-work,  and  the  interftices  filled  up  with 
brick- work  :  the  floors,  beams,  and  joifts,  muft  be  made 
ftrong  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  corn  ;  the  infide  of  the 
cells  muft  be  well  lined  with  dry  oak-boards,  clofe  jointed, 
fo  as  to  leave  no  cracks ;  and  the  outfide  muft  be  weather- 
boarded,  the  boards  being  ftrongly  nailed  to  the  timber - 
work  of  the  frame,  and  afterwards  payed  over  with  pitch. 
The  floors  of  the  cells  muft  be  fo  contrived  as  to  ihelve 
towards  the  middle,  in  which  part  is  to  be  an  apertuie  fix 
inches  fquare,  to  be  opened,  or  clofed,  by  means  of  a 
Aiding  fti utter,  which  muft  have  a  long  handle  reaching 
in  a  grove  without  the  granary. 

On  three  fides  of  the  rooms  there  muft  be  a  window, 
ftrongly  latticed,  covered  with  wire  to  keep  out  larger  in- 
feds  and  birds,  and  with  ftrong  Aiutters  to  defend  the 
corn  from  the  weather :  on  the  fourth  fide  is  a  door  to 
each  room  to  open  from  without :  the  windows  are  to  be 
fmall,  and  as  clofe  as  polfible  to  the  cicling :  over  the 
upper  room  or  cell  for  the  corn  is  a  loft,  on  the  outfide 
of  the  door  of  which  is  fixed  a  crance  to  be  worked 
within,  by  a  winch  and  flyers. 

‘c  The  ufe  of  the  windows  in  the  fides  of  the  rooms, 
is  to  give  the  corn  all  the  benefit  it  can  receive  from 
the  wind  and  frefh  air  :  the  door,  when  the  cell  is 
empty,  gives  the  workmen  entry  to  fweep,  duft,  and 
clean  it. 

“  My  method  of  managing  my  corn  in  this  granary  is 
as  follows. 
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<c  When  my  wheat  is  thrafhed  and  cleaned,  it  is  put 
up  into  facks  and  carried  to  the  granary  :  the  apertures  I 
mentioned  above  to  have  been  contrived  in  the  floor  of  the 
cells  are  then  opened,  except  two,  viz.  one  in  the  floor 
of  the  undermoft  cell,  and  that  in  the  floor  of  the  fecond 
cell,  reckoning  from  the  bottom. 

“  The  facks  are  then  craned  up  into  the  loft,  and 
emptied,  through  a  hole  made  for  the  purpofe,  into  the 
uppermoft  cell,  whence  it  falls  through  the  apertures  till 
it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  undermoft  cell  but  one,  where 
it  is  Hopped  by  that  apperture  being  fhut. 

“  When  this  cell  is  filled  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor,  which  may  be  feen  through  the  lat¬ 
tices,  the  aperture  in  the  floor  of  the  third  cell  is  fhut  by 
means  of  the  Aider :  the  workmen  then  continue  craining 
up  the  flicks  till  all  the  cells  are  filled  in  the  like  propor¬ 
tion,  except  the  undermoft,  obferving  the  proper  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  {hutting  the  apertures. 

“  In  this  condition  the  corn  is  left  for  a  week,  or  fome- 
what  longer,  if  it  was  got  in  very  dry. 

*«  The  firft  ftirring  it  receives,  occafions  very  little 
trouble :  when  it  has  been  in  the  granary  about  a  week, 
a  workman,  after  having  fwept  and  cleaned  the  undermoft 
cell,  which  was  left  empty,  opens  the  aperture  in  the  floor 
of  the  fecond  cell,  by  drawing  the  Aider  back :  this  lets 
the  corn  fall  from  the  fecond,  into  the  undermoft  cell,  the 
windows  of  which  being  open,  the  corn  receives  great 
benefit,  as  it  falls,  by  the  current  of  air  that  pafles  thro’ 
the  cell. 

«  When  the  fecond  cell  is  empty,  the  aperture  in  the 
floor  of  it  is  fhut,  and  the  workman,  going  in  at  the 
door,  by  means  of  the  Hairs  on  the  outfide  of  the  gra¬ 
nary,  fweeps  it  and  cleans  it  from  all  impurities,  in  order 
to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  corn  of  the  third  cell,  the 
aperture  of  which  is  next  opened,  and  the  floors  being  all 
made  fhelving  towards  the  middle,  the  com  falls  gradually 
through,  in  the  fame  manner  it  did  from  the  fecond  to  the 
undermoft  cell. 

«  In  this  manner  they  are  all  managed,  till  at  laft  the 
uppermoft  cell  remains  empty. 

“  It  is  then  left  for  another  week,  when  two  workmen 
muft  for  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  be  employed  :  one  of  them 
goes  up  into  the  loft  at  the  top  of  the  granary,  to  work  the 
crane,  and  the  other  takes  his  llation  on  the  ground  under 
the  floor  of  the  undermoft  cell :  under  the  aperture  in  this 
floor  he  firft  fixes  a  fereen,  upon  which  the  corn  falls,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  conductor  at  the  foot  of  the  fereen, 
drops  into  the  mouth  of  a  fack  which  hangs  to  it,  the 
bottom  of  the  fack  refting  on  a  miller’s  hand-barrow: 
when  all  is  prepared,  he  draws  away  the  Aider  and  lets 
the  corn  fall  on  the  fereen. 

“  When  the  lack  is  full,  the  Aider  is  for  a  moment 
clofed,  till  another  fack,  on  another  barrow,  is  put  under 
the  conductor  :  the  workman  then  wheels  the  firft  fack  to 
the  outfide  of  the  granary,  and  faftening  the  crane-rope  to 
it,  makes  the  iignal  for  the  other  to  draw  it  up.  Whilft 
this  is  doing,  the  fecond  fack  is  filled,  which  is  wheeled 
and  drawn  up  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  this  method  is 
purfued  till  the  undermoft  cell  is  empty. 

“  If  it  is  neceflary  to  fereen  all  the  corn  at  this  time,  a 
fmall  fereen  is  fixed  under  the  aperture  of  the  fecond  cell, 
fo  contrived  as  to  have  a  box  at  the  back  of  it,  which  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  duft,  trafli,  off-corn,  and  feels  of  weeds  that 
pafs  through  the  wires  ;  and  this  fereen  is  fucceflively  fixed 
under  every  aperture,  as  the  cells  are  fucceflively  emptied. 

4?  2  “After 
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“  After  the  firft:  month  the  corn  need  be  ftirred  in 
this  manner  only  once  a  fortnight,  and  after  the  firft 
fix  months,  only  once  a  month,  unlefs  the  weather  fhould 
prove,  in  autumn,  very  hot  and  damp. 

“  This  then,  Sir,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  for 
fome  years  managed  my  wheat,  and  find  it  anfwers  very 
well,  the  vegetative  quality  of  the  corn  being  preferved 
in  full  vigour,  and  no  figns  being  difcoverable  in  it  of  a 
tendency  to  fermentation. 

“  My  country  hovel  is  at  fome  diftance  from  London, 
in  a  retired  quarter,  confequently  unnoticed  ;  and  there 
being  but  little  probability  of  this  eafy  method’s  being  fuf- 
ficiently  known  by  my  practifmg  it,  is  the  reafon  of  my 
troubling  you  with  this  long  letter,  flattering  myfelf  that 
by  your  means  it  may  make  a  proper  appearance  in  public. 
Had  vanity  been  my  predominant  paflion,  I  might  have 
prefented  it  to  the  fociety  in  perfon,  which  as  a  member  1 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  ;  but  this  would  have  been 
encroaching  on  my  beloved  obfeurity :  to  you,  therefore, 
Sir,  do  I  truft  this  child  of  my  invention  ;  and  if  in  your 
hands  he  can  be  trained  fo  as  to  be  of  public  utility  to 
my  country,  my  every  purpofe  is  fully  anfwered. 

“  I  forgot  to  obferve,  that  1  have  lately  feen  Monf. 
du  Hamel’s  methods  of  preferving  grain,  by  means  of 
chefts  with  falfe  bottoms  and  ventilators. 

“  This  method  may  in  fome  cafes  be  of  fervice,  I  al¬ 
low  :  but  I  am  neverthelefs  of  opinion,  that  corn  cannot 
be  properly  preferved,  unlefs  the  whole  bulk  of  it  be  fre¬ 
quently  flirted,  which  by  du  Hamel’s  method  is  not  done: 
could  the  current  of  air  be  equally  diflributed  over  the 
whole  chefts,  and  in  due  proportion,  I  fhould  ftill  think 
it  infufficient  to  preferve  the  com  ;  and  if  corn  has  been 
kept  for  fome  time  in  that  manner,  I  fhould  rather  be 
apt  to  attribute  it  to  Monf.  du  Hamel’s  firft  drying  it  on 
a  kiln,  before  he  puts  it  into  the  chefts,,  than  to  any  re¬ 
gular  efte£l  of  the  ventilators. 

“  Were  I  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  I  would 
recommend  it  to  him,  to  make  an  experiment  of  his 
method  in  the  following  manner. 

“  Let  him  firft  fill  a  cheft  with  dry  corn  that  has  not 
been  on  the  kiln :  another  cheft  fhould  be  filled  with 
fome  that  had  been  well  dried,  and  a  third  with  the  fame 
dried  corn  :  let  the  firft  and  fecond  chefts,  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  be  ventilated,  and  the  third  be  kept  without 
ventilating,  in  a  dry  place.  Were  this  done,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  after  fix  months,  or  a  longer  time,  there 
would  not  be  found  fo  great  a  difference  as  fome  may 
imagine,  betwixt  the  corn  which  was,  and  that  which 
was  not,  ventilated. 

“  In  my  method,  the  expence,  as  well  as  hazard  of 
drving  is  avoided,  it  being  never  neceffary,  unlefs  when 
com  is  got  in  very  foft,  in  a  wet  harveft ;  and  then  a 
common  malt-kiln  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

“  I  fhould  have  mentioned,  that  in  my  method  of  pre¬ 
ferving  corn,  when  by  frequent  ftirri'ngs  it  is  become  hard 
and  brittle,  it  may  be  laid  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  on 
the  floors  of  the  cells,  without  any  danger  of  damage 
enfuing  ;  for  when  it  is  hard,  it  is  not  fubje£t  to  heat 
and  ferment ;  neither  are  infetls  fo  fond  of  attacking  it. 

“  I  have  by  this  time,  perhaps,  tired  your  attention, 
and  to  be  plain,  am  not  unweary  myfelf ;  {hall  therefore 
conclude  with  alluring  you  that  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

A  Member  of  the  Society.” 
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WHEE,  fr'WHEY,  a  heifer. 

’WHINS,  the  lame  with  furze.  See  the  slrticleTuRZE 
WHISKET,  a  bafket. 

WHI I  E-CLOVER,  a  well  known  plant,  and  reck¬ 
oned  the  fweetefl  feed  of  any  of  the  fown  grafles  ;  and  it 
is  of  mo  ft  advantage  to  the  farmer,  becaufe  it  is  peren¬ 
nial,  or  lafts  a  great  number  of  years  on  the  land. 

'I  his  plant  fends  forth  roots  at  every  joint,  fo  that  it 
thickens,  and  foon  makes  a  thick  fward.  When  land  is 
to  be  laid  down  for  paflure,  the  farmers  will  reap  great  pro¬ 
fit,  it,  with  about  four  bufhels  of  clean  fifted  hay-feed  to 
an  acre,  he  fows  eight  pounds  of  this  clover;  but  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  never  to  be  fown  with  corn. 

It  may  be  fown  either  in  fpring  or  autumn  ;  if  in  fpringj 
it  may  be  cut  about  the  latter  end  of  July  ;  if  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  the  crop  will  be  much  earlier.  As  foon  as  ever  the 
hay  is  off  the  land,  it  fhould  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller. 
Inlaying  down  land  with  thefe  grafles,  it  will  be  proper 
for  the  farmer  to  be  very  careful  that  be  cleans  the  land 
of  all  forts  of  weeds  ;  and  the  hay-feeds  are  to  be  fown 
firft,  immediately  after  which  the  clover  is  to  he  regular¬ 
ly  fcattered.  After  fowing,  the  land  fhould  be  lightly  har¬ 
rowed,  with  a  fhort  tilled  harrow,  to  bury  the  feed;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  if  the  weather-  is  dry,  it  fhould 
be  rolled,  to  break  the  clods,  and  clofen  it. 

It  will  he  good  hufbandry,  if,  after  the  plants  are  come 
up,  the  farmer  fhould  fend  in  fome  weeders,  to  pull  up 
all  the  tall  rampant  weeds  which  might  injure  the  crop, 
for,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  feed,  they  will  foon  ftock 
the  land. 

It  will  be  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  dry  weather, 
and  roll  the  land  three  or  four  times,  after  the  plants 
have  attained,  fome  fize  ;  for  the  clover,  as  is  already 
obferved,  taking  root  at  every  joint,  the  fward  will 
thereby  be  greatly  thickened. 

If  a  farmer  knows  his  own  intereft,  he  will  fow  fome  of 
this  white  clover-feed  by  itfelf,  in  order  to  fupply  himfelf 
with  what  feed  he  may  want,  for  fometimes  it  is  very  dear. 
The  beft  feafon  for  fowing  is  autumn,  upon  dry  lands, 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September  ;  hut  in  open, 
cold  lands,  much  expofed,  a  month  fooner  is  better  :  all 
the  caution  required  in  this  autumnal  fowing  is  to  let  the 
land  be  very  well  rolled  in  the  month  of  October,  before 
the  frofts  come  on,  and  again  in  March. 

WHITE-SCOUR,  a  difeafe  with  which  fheep  are  too 
often  affected,  and  by  which  great  numbers  of  them  die. 

The  following  medicine  has  been  often  given  with 
fuccefs,  provided  the  fheep  are  at  the  fame  time  removed, 
into  a  dry  pafturc. 

Take  a  pint  of  old  verjuice,  half  a  pound  of  com¬ 
mon  or  hay  fait,  dried  well  before  the  fire,, 
pounded,  and  fifted  through  a  fieve.  Then 
mix  the  verjuice  with  the  fait  by  degrees  ;  and 
add  half  a  pint  of  common  gin,  and  bottle  it 
up  for  ufe.  When  any  of  your  fheep  are 
feized  with  this  diforder  feparate  them  from 
the  ftock,  and  give  each  of  them  three  large 
table  fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  for  a  dofe,  re¬ 
peating  it  two  days  after,  if  they  are  not  bet¬ 
ter. 

WHITE-LANDS,  chalky  lands. 

WILDS,  a  term  ufed  by  our  farmers  to  exprefs  that 
part  oi  a  plough  by  which  the  whole  is  drawn  forwards. 

WILLOW, 
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WILLOW,  the  name  of  a  well  known  tree,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  fpecics,  fome  of  which  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  to  great  advantage,  particularly  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Norfolk  willow,  as  demonftrated  by 
the  late  Mr.  North,  in  an  Appendix  to  a  little  Treat iie 
on  Grades,  publifhed  by  him  fome  years  ago.  As  this 
pamphlet  mav  have  reached  the  hands  of  but  few  of 
our  readers,  arfd  will,  now  the  author  is  dead,  be  fcarce- 
ly  ever  republifhed  ;  we  were  perluaded  it  merited  a 
place  in  our  work,  efpecially  as  it  may  ferve  as  an  example 
of  a  profitable  method  of  cultivating  trees  of  this  kind, 
that  may  be  applied  to  feveral  others,*  only  obferving  a 
due  regard  to  the  difference  of  circumftances. 

D  ireJlio  ns  for  prop  a  gat  i  tig  the  found-growing  Norfolk  willow. 

“  This  willow  (I  dare  affirm)  will  prove  very  profitable 
to  the  planter,  and  of  great  utility  to  the  kingdom  in  ge¬ 
neral.  It  will  grow  taller  and  larger  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  than  molt  other  forts  of  trees  will  in  fixty  or  feven- 
ty.  It  grows  very  kindly,  and  great  quantities  may  be 
propagated  at  a  final!  expence.  A  very  confiderable 
profit  from  it  will  come  to  the  planter  in  five  or  fix 
years  after  planting:  in  eight  or  ten  years  more  anothei 
profit  will  arife  much  larger  than  the  firft ;  and  at  Lift, 
which  will  be  in  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  after 
planting,  the  profit  will  be  furprifing,  as  I  will  make  it 
appear  in  the  fubfequent  account. 

“  In  order  to  begin  with  this  willow-plantation,  the 
land  muff  be  fecurely  fenced  from  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and 
muff  be  well  ploughed  or  dug  in  winter,  to  make  the  fur- 
face  loofe,  and  to  kill  the  grafs  and  weeds.  The  feafon 
for  planting  is  from  November  to  April,  and  fometimes 
later.  The  dryeft  land  fhouid  be  planted  firft. 

“  One  year’s  fhoots  are  befts  for  lets  when  they  are 
defigned  to  make  large  trees.  The  fets  fhouid  be  cut  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long ;  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  of  the  thick  or  lower  ends  mull  be  thruft  into 
the  ground.  A  ftrong  (hoot  of  one  years  growth  will 
frequently  make  three  or  four  good  fets,  but  I  would 
not  advife  cutting  any  fets  from  the  very  tops  of  the 
rods,  becaufe  they  will  be  too  weak  to  make  ftrong 
fhoots  the  firft  year. 

«  The  proper  diftance  thefe  fets  fhouid  be  planted,  is 
about  three  feet  promifcuou fly.  An  acre  will  require  about 
five  thoufand.  In  June  after  planting,  the  fets  fhouid 
be  all  looked  carefully  over:  and  fuch,  as  have  moie 
than  one  flioot,  fhouid  be  reduced  to  one,  and  it  fhouid 
be  minded,  to  leave  the  uppermoft  and  ftrongeft.  The 
fuperfluous  fhoots  fhouid  be  cut  oft  clofe  to  the  *et,  that 
the  bark  may  fooner  cover  the  wound. 

“  At  the  lame  time  the  ground  fhouid  be  hoed  ovei^  to 
kali  the  weeds,  and  to  loofen  the  furface,  in  order  to  fow 
turnips,  which  will  no  ways  hurt  the  fets,  but  rather  be 
of  fervice,  provided  they  are  properly  hoed,  and  fet  out 
at  good  diftances,  and  not  fuftered  to  grow  within  a  foot 
of  the  fets.  The  winter  following,  when  the  turnips  are 
gone,  the  ground  fhouid  be  dug  all  over,  and,  the  lum- 
mer  after,  the  weeds  cut  down  with  hooks  ;  which  is  the 
laft,  and  all  the  labour  of  cleaning  they  will  ever  want. 
The  heft  inftrument  to  dig  thefe  plantations  with,  is  the 
fort  of  broad-trined  fork  they  ufe  in  Kent  to  dig  their 
hop-grounds.  The  price,  by  the  acre,  is  twelve  fhillmgs 
for  once  digging. 

<c  When  thefe  fets  have  grown  four  or  five  years,  about 
three-fourths  of  them  muff  be  dug  up,  in  order  to  leave 
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fpace  for  the  others  to  thrive.  If  they  have  throve  well, 
in  five  years  they  will  be  above  a  foot  in  circumference, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  Thefe  young  trees  will 
be  very  proper  for  many  uics,  as  for  chair-makers,  hoops, 
gates,  hop-poles,  &c.  and  will  furely  be  worth  three¬ 
pence  a  piece,  upon  an  aier.ige. 

“  From  five  thoufand  fets  which  are  planted  upon  an 
acre,  at  about  three  feet  apart,  certainly  three  thoufand 
may  be  very  properly  taken  away,  and  the  remaining 
ones  will  not  be  left  quite  fix  feet  apart.  If  thefe 
young  trees  are  valued  at  but  three-pence  a  piece, 
they  will  be  worth  thirty-feven  pounds,  but  I  rather  be¬ 
lieve,  they  will  be  worth  more.  Eight  or  ten  years 
after  the  firft  thinning,  three  parts  in  four  fhouid 
again  be  took  up,  which  will  be  about  one  thoufand  nve 
hundred  ;  and  five  hundred  or  more  will  be  left  at  about 
twelve  feet  apart,  which  fhouid  grow  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  longer,  when  they  will  be  in  fine  maturity.  I  he 
fecond  thinning  will  he  of  much  more  value  than  the 
firft ;  upon  an  average,  no  doubt  hut  they  will  he  worth 
half  a  crown  a  tree  at  leaft,  as  they  will  be  tall  and 
large,  and  may  be  put  to  divers  uies.  Many  of  them 
will  be  very  proper  for  mails  for  fmail  veffels,  as  the 
wood  is-  light  and  tough. 

“  In  twelve  or  fifteen  ■  years  more,  the  remaining  five 
hundred  trees  will  be  very  tall  and  large,  perhaps  above 
fixty  feet  high,  and  five  or  fix  feet  in  circumference.  Ihe 
leaf!  value  one  may  conceive  muff  be  twenty  fhillmgs  a 
tree  ;  fo  that,  at  the  loweft  profit  one  can  fet  upon  the 
produce  of  an  acre  of  land,  planted  with  this  noble  wil¬ 
low,  in  about  thirty  years  at  rnoft,  it  will  be  worth  fix 
hundred  pounds,  and  all  the  rent,  & c.  paid  at  the  rate  ol 
twenty  {hillings  a  year.  I  really  think  I  have  allowed  too 
low  prices  for  the  growth,  and  that  it  is  very  probable  they 
will  be  worth  more,  I  he  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  white 
and  tough,  and  without  pith  or  fap  ;  fo  muff  be  very  pro¬ 
per  for  carvers,  turners,  &c.  Boards  of  this  wood  are 
as  good  for  floors,  or  wainfeoting  common  rooms,  as  any 
other.  I  am  told,  by  a  mail  of  great  veracity  and  judg¬ 
ment,  that  polls  of  this  wood,  fet  in  the  ground,  will  out- 
laft  all  other  forts,  except  yew,  or  heart  of  oak.  ^  Fie  alio 
affirms,  that  there  is  no  tree  upon  the  earth  lo  proper 
for  {hips  mafts  as  this,  as  it  is  light  and  tough,  and  will 
not  fplinter,  as  fir  does. 

“  This  tree  lias  oblong,  pointed,  faw-edged  leaves  of 
a  moft  refrefhing  light  green  :  at  the  bottom  of  each  foot-  • 
ftalk  grow  two  fmail  wings,  which,  almoft  environ  the 
young  {hoots. 

“  This  willow  will  thrive  upon  almoft  any  foil,  fo  it 
be  not  too  dry. 

“  It  is  alio  the  beft  kind  to  plant,  in  large  fets,  by.  the 
fides  of  rills,  &c.  where  they  will  produce  larger  lopping, 
and  in  lefs  time  than  any  other  fort  of  willow  will  do. 

“  If  any  gentleman,  &c.  have  a  mind  to  make  planta-  • 
tions  of  this  profitable  tree,  it  would  be  well  worth  their 
while  to  lay  out  the  ground  in  fome  gentle  meander- walks  ; 
which  will  be  but  little  extraordinary  expence,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  will  give  both  (hade  and  fhelter. 

“  This  willow  will  make  the  moft  profitable  coppice 
woods,  to  cut  every  fix  or  eight  years,  for  hop  poles,  and  . 
many  other  very  ufeful  purpofes. 

“  They  fhouid  at  firft  be  planted  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  apart ;  md,  after  five  or  fix  years,  three  parts  in  four 
fhouid  be  dug  up,  and  the  remainder  cut  down  within  fi*v 
or  eight  inches  of  the  ground,  to  remain  for  ftubs. 

“  This 
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«  This  is  alfo  one  of  the  beffc  forts  of  willow  forbalket- 
makers,  as  it  grows  freely,  and  is  very  tough. 

«  In  many  countries,  where  firing  is  fcarce,  this  willow 
would  turn  to  great  advantage,  merely  for  fuel ;  as  it  will 
grow  into  large  billets,  in  three  or  four  years,  and  will 
burn  very  well  both  green  and  dry. 

<f  Since  I  wrote  this,  a  gentleman  told  me,  that  he 
knew  of  three  willow-trees  being  fold  for  fifteen  pounds, 
but  he  could  not  inform  me  what  kind  they  were  ;  I 
fancy  them  to  be  the  bright  fwallow-tail  willow  ;  for, 
next  to  the  Norfolk  kind,  it  is  the  largeft  growing 
fort ;  and  bell  for  mofl  ufes.” 

Mr.  North  calls  this  the  Norfolk  willow  ;  but  that  is 
only  a  local  name,  for  this  tree.  It  is  by  fome  called 
the  Hertfordfhire  willow,  and  has  had  various  other 
names  in  different  places.  The  defcription  he  has  given 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  firm  found  texture  of  the  wood, 
without  pith  or  fap,  will,  however,  fufficiently  afcertarn 
the  lpecies  to  thofe  who  may  not  before  know  it.  When 
he  publilhed  this  account,  he  advertifed,  that  he  would 
furnilh  lets  to  any  who  might  want  them.  As  he  is  very 
lately  dead,  who  may  be  his  fuccefiors  in  his  bufinefs,  or 
whether  they  will  continue  to  provide  for  the  demand  of 
fets,  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant.  But  it  would  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  regret,  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  fhould 
be  any  difcouragement  to  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed  to 
make  plantations  of  this  tree. 

There  is  an  addition,  which  might  be  made  to  Mr. 
North’s  plan  of  deriving  an  intermediate  profit  from  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  thefe  trees,  while  the  principal  of  them  are  grow¬ 
ing  to  due  maturity.  It  is  this,  to  leave  at  the  fecond 
thinning  one  tree  in  the  middle  of  every  four,  that  are  in¬ 
tended  to  grow  to  maturity  ;  which  middle  tree  will  con- 
fequently  be  at  more  than  fix  feet  diftance  from  any  other, 
being  in  the  diagonal  line  of  the  four.  The  trees  fo  left 
fhould  be  then  cut  down,  within  fix  or  eight  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  fullered  to  fhoot  afterwards  as  Hubs  or  pollards. 
In  which  Hate  they  will  afford  hop-poles,  billets,  twigs, 
for  balket-work,  &c.  if  cut  at  proper  periods,  from  feven 
years  to  every  other  year,  refpe£tively  to  the  purpofes,  for 
which  the  {hoots  may  be  wanted.  This  kind  of  plantation, 
of  pollards,  with  tall  trees,  is  not  fo  proper  in  a  drier,  as 
In  a  moift  fituation ;  becaufe  the  crouding  the  roots  may, 
in  dry  feafons,  injure  the  growth  of  the  trees  intended  to 
Hand  for  wood,  where  there  is  a  want  of  moifture  in  the 
ground.  But  in  a  wet  foil,  it  will  rather  afiift  than  retard 
them;  and  will  be  a  conftant  fource  of  profit  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  plantation. 

Other  trees  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  refpe£tive  differences  of  each,  with  very 
great  advantage,  in  fwampy  and  marfhv  ground,  as  in 
the  low  parts  of  meadows,  or  the  wafte  of  manors ;  and 
the  plantations  will  often  prove  a  beauty  and  convenience 
in  other  refpedts,  In  fuch  cafes  the  twenty  fhillings  per 
year,  allowed  for  rent  in  Mr.  North’s  account,  may  be 
wholly  or  moftly  faved. 

WIND-GALL,  a  flatulent  fwelling  which  yields  to 
the  preffure  of  the  finger,  and  recovers  its  fhape  on  the 
removal  thereof :  the  tumor  is  vifible  to  the  eye,  and 
often  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  back  finew,  above  the 
fetlocks,  on  the  fore-legs  ;  but  moft  frequently  on  the 
hind-legs  ;  though  they  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  wherever  membranes  can  be  fo  feparated,  that 
ajquantity  of  air  and  ferofities  may  be  included  within 
their  duplicatures. 


When  they  appear  Hear  the  joints  and  tendons,  they 
are  generally  cauled  by  Itrains,  or  bruifes  on  the  finews, 
or  the  flieath  that  covers  them  ;  which  by  being  over- 
ftretched,  have  fome  of  their  fibres  ruptured  ;  whence 
probably  may  ouze  out  that  fluid  which  is  commonly 
found  with  the  included  air  :  though  where  thefe  fwellings 
Ihew  themfelves  in  the  interftices  of  large  mufcles,  which 
appear  blown  up  like  bladders,  air  alone  is,  the  chief 
fluid  ;  -and  thefe  may  lafely  be  opened,  and  treated  as  a 
common  wound. 

On  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  wind-galls,  their  cure  Ihould 
be  attempted  by  reftringents  and  bandage  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  let  the  fwelling  be  bathed  twice  a  day  with  vinegar, 
or  verjuice  alone,  or  let  the  part  be  fomented  with  a  de- 
codlion  of  oak  bark,  pomegranate,  and  allum  boiled  in 
verjuice,  binding  over  it,  with  a  rowler,  a  woollen  cloth 
foaked  in  the  fame.  Some  for  this  purpofe  ufe  red  wine 
lees,  others  curriers  fhavings  wetted  with  the  fame,  Of 
vinegar,  bracing  the  part  up  with  a  firm  bandage. 

If  this  method,  after  a  proper  trial,  Ihould  not  he  found 
to  fucceed,  authors  haveadvifed  the  fwelling  to  be  pierced 
with  an  awl,  or  opened  with  a  knife ;  but  mild  bliftering  has 
in  general  the  preference  given  to  thefe  methods  ;  the  in- 
cludingfluidsbeingthereby  drawn  off',  the  impadtedairdif- 
perfed,and  the  tumor  gradually  diminifhed.  Alittle  of  the 
bliftering  ointment  Ihould  be  laid  on  every  other  day  for  a 
week,  which  brings  on  a  plentiful  difcharge,  but  generally  in 
a  few  days  is  dried  up,  when  the  horfe  may  be  put  to  his 
ufual  work;  and  the  bliftering  ointment  renewed  in  that 
manner  once  a  month  or  oftener,  as  the  horfe  can  be  fpared 
from  bufinefs,  till  the  cure  is  compleated.  This  is  the  only 
method  to  prevent  fears,  which  firing  of  courfe  leaves  be¬ 
hind,  and  unlefs  ikilfully  executed,  too  often  likewife  a 
fullnefs  on  the  joint,  with  ftiffnefs  ;  the  mild  bliftering 
oinment,  where  the  fublimate  is  left  out,  is  the  propereft 
for  this  purpofe.  Bartlet’s  Farriery ,  p.  276. 

"WIND-ROW,  the  green  parts,  or  borders  of  a  field, 
dug  up,  in  order  to  carry  the  earth  on  the  land  to  mend 
it ;  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  laid  in  rows,  and  expofed  to  the 
wind. 

WINE,  a  general  name  given  to  any  brilk,  agreeable 
cordial  liquor  drawn  from  vegetable  bodies  and  fer¬ 
mented,  particularly  that  procured  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  See  the  article  Fermentation. 

One  and  the  fame  kind  of  grape  proves  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  tafte  and  flavour,  according  to  the  climate  and 
expofure  to  the  fun.  In  cold  countries  the  vine,  if  it 
grows  at  all,  never  ripens  its  fruit ;  and  even  in  France 
and  Italy  it  is  conftantly  obferved,  that  the  grapes  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  fouth  fides  of  hills  are  notably  fweeter  than 
thofe  which  grow  on  plane  grounds.  .Among  the  Tockay 
wine-hills,  there  is  but  one  which  dire£tly  fronts  the 
fouth,  and  the  advantage  of  its  fituation  are  not  a  little 
remarkable :  from  the  extraordinary  fweetnefs  of  its  grapes, 
it  is  called  the  fugar-hill.  It  affords  the  moft  delicious  of 
all  the  Hungarian  wines,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  ufe 
of  the  imperial  family. 

In  very  warm  dry  feafons,  the  grapes  at  the  bottoms  of 
the  hills  are  belt ;  in  warm  and  moift  ones,  thofe  at  the 
top  ;  fuch  as  grow  in  the  mid-region  being  always  good. 
In  dry  fummers,  the  grapes  are  fweeteft,  but  lea'ft  juicy-; 
in  rainy  ones  they  abound  with  juice,  which  proves  pro- 
portionably  weaker  and  more  dilute.  Frofts  in  autumn 
promote  their  ripening  ;  b>ut  froft  fucceeding  heavy  rains 
makes  them  apt  to  burft  and  Hied  their  juice. 

The 
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The  grapes  in  America  are  remarkably  apt  to  burd  ; 
which  Mr.  Miller  imputes,  either  to  the  too  great  moidure 
of  the  air  in  that  country,  or  to  their  receiving  too  much 
nouriftiment  from  its  over  rich  foil.  But  gentlemen  of 
America  think  that  their  air,  except  in  marfhy  places,  is 
drier  than  ours ;  and  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the 
burding  of  their  grapes  is  not  owing  to  the  too  great  moif¬ 
ture  of  the  air.  If  it  proceeds  from  too  much  nourifh- 
ment,  the  remedy  would  feem  to  be  eafy,  by  training 
up  a  great  number  of  branches  to  confume  that  nourifli- 
ment.  Others,  perhaps  with  more  reafon,  impute  their 
burlling  to  their  ripening  too  early,  while  the  heavy  rains, 
frequent  in  autumn,  continue  to  fall.  In  this  cafe, they  may 
be  railed  againll  lofty  trees,  as  was  the  method  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  and  as  Bill  is  the  pra&ice  in  many  parts  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence.  The  reflection  of  the  heat,  from 
the  earth,  would  then  be  lefs,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
would  fhelter  the  grapes  from  the  fun.  By  this  means,  be¬ 
ing  later  before  they  fill,  they  would  not  be  fo  apt  to 
bur  ft ;  and  as  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn  is  generally 
fair,  they  may  then  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  to 
their  full  maturity,  without  the  danger  of  burlling.  Or 
if  it  be  thought  more  advifable  to  quicken  their  ripening, 
the  warmell  foil  and  fituation  fhould  be  chofen  ior  the 
vines,  and  they  fhould  be  kept  low. 

A  due  degree  of  maturity  is  eflentially  neceflary  in  every 
kind  of  fruit,  the  juice  of  which  is  to  be  made  into  wine  ; 
becaufe  the  juice  of  unripe  fruit  is  a  rough  acid  liquor, 
which  cannot  be  made  to  undergo  a  vinous  fermentation, 
without  great  difficulty.  In  fome  indances,  as  in  ver¬ 
juice,  it  will  remain  in  the  fame  date  for  years  together. 
Nor  is  there  lefs  danger  from  the  fruit’s  being  over  ripe  ; 
becaufe  the  lead  taint  or  putrefa&ion  will,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  run  through  the  whole  procefs  of  the  wine,  in 
fpite  of  every  art  that  can  be  ufed  to  correCl  or  remove  it. 

When  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  grapes  have  attained 
their  full  maturity,  thele  fhould  be  gathered  with  great 
flcill  and  care  ;  leaving  the  unripe  for  a  future  gathering. 
Mod  vintagers  make  it  an  almod  general  rule,  to  gather 
their  grapes  at  a  certain  dated  time,  according  to  the 
cudom  of  the  country,  without  attending  to  their  various 
degrees  of  ripenefs  ;  therein  imitating  other  rudics,  who 
feldom  vary  their  operations  as  the  feafons  vary.  Thus, 
in  fome  countries  they  make  it  a  general  rule,  to  gather 
their  grapes  when  dry  ;  and  in  others  they  as  carefully 
gather  them  when  they  are  wet  with  dew.  In  both,  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  feafons  diould  perhaps  vary  this  cudom : 
for  example,  when  a  warm  kindly  feafon  has  brought  the 
grapes  to  a  due  maturity,  fuch  juice  wants  no  addition  ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon  diould 
have  thickened  their  juice  too  much,  the  dew  may  remedy 
that  defeCl.  If  a  cold  or  rainy  feafon  has  prevented  their 
ripening  thoroughly,  and  they  dill  continue  in  an  acid  wa¬ 
tery  date,  furely  the  warmed  and  dried  hours  diould  be 
chofen  for  gathering  them. 

In  fome  places,  the  grape  is  concentrated  or  rendered 
richer,  by  differing  it  to  remain  on  the  tree  till  great  part 
of  its  watery  moillure  has  exhaled ;  the  dem  of  each 
cluder  being  cut  half  through,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  to 
prevent  the  afflux  of  any  frefh  juice,  from  the  plant,  x  he 
fweet  Hungarian  and  Spanidi  wines  are  made  from  grapes 
that  have  been  thus  half  dried. 

In  order  to  make  good  wine,  the  grapes  of  the  fame 
vine  diould  be  gathered  at  three  diaerent  times.  Ihefird 
gathering  diould  con  fid  of  theriped,  fined  and  mod  open 
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bunches.  They  diould  be  cut  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the 
fruit,  the  better  to  avoid  the  audere  diarpnefs  and  bitter- 
nefs  of  the  dalk,  and  all  their  rotten  or  green  berries  be 
carefully  picked  ofl:,  or  rather  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  diarp 
feiffars.  Some  are  even  fo  nice  as  to  cut  off  the  gripes  at 
the  end  of  the  bunches,  becaufe  they  are  always  weaker 
in  quality,  as  well  as  lefs  ripe,  than  thofe  which  grow 
higher  up  on  the  dalk.  By  this  means,  they  indeed  dimi- 
niih  the  quantity  of  their  wine  ;  but  what  they  do  make, 
is  thereby  vadlv  improved.  An  inferior  wine  is,  how¬ 
ever,  made  of  the  grapes  that  are  fo  cut  off.  Phis  prac¬ 
tice  is,  indeed,  attended  with  fome  trouble  ;  but  it  an- 
fwers  extremely  well,  and  deferves  to  be  much  recom¬ 
mended,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  at  lead  fome  good  wine, 
in  years  when,  and  places  where,  the  grapes  do  not  ripen 
perfectly.  The  fecond  gathering  diould  be  of  the  large, 
clofe,  and  lefs  ripe  bunches  ;  for  clofe  bunches  never 
ripen  thoroughly  :  and  the  third  will  of  courfe  confid  of 
the  refufe  of  the  former  gatherings  ;  but  no  rotten  grapes 
diould  ever  be  mixed  with  either.  Each  of  thefe  three 
cuttings  fhould  be  preffed  feparately.  It  is  highly  necef- 
fary  always  to  employ  a  fufficient  number  of  gatherers, 
each  of  which  diould  be  provided  with  a  bafket  and 
knife,  and  diould  lay  the  bunches,  as  fad  as  they  aie 
cut,  gently  in  the  bafkets,  without  bruifing  or  fqueezing 
them  :  for  the  more  expeditioufly  they  are  gathered,  the 
finer  will  be  the  colour  of  the  wine  ;  and  the  fooner 
they  are  prefled  the  better  will  be  its  quality.  Wo¬ 
men  are  mod  commonly  employed  for  gathering  the 
grapes,  becaufe  their  labour  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
men,  and  this  does  not  require  any  great  exertion  ot 
drength. 

This  firdwork,  which  is  of  the  utmod  importance  to 
the  making  of  good  wine,  may  be  dill  more  completely 
performed  by  duly  attending  to  the  following  circumdance. 
The  fruits  of  different  vineyards  are  of  different  qualities  : 
fome,  fituated  on  very  light  and  dony  land,  yield  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  and  high  flavoured  wine,  which  feldom  is 
drong;  whild  the  grapes  of  vines  growing  on  a  richer 
foil,  where  they  receive  more  nourifhment,  afford  a  wine 
which  has  more  body.  Both  thefe  good  qualities  may  be 
united  in  the  fame  wine,  either  by  mixing  the  grapes^  of 
the  different  growths  before  they  are  preffed,  or  by  mixing 
the  different  wines  that  have  been  obtained  from  them:  but 
the  fured  way  is  to  mix  the  grapes,  becaufe  it  is  thought 
that  thefe  liquors  do  not  eafily  incorporate  perfectly  after 
they  are  made  :  the  weaked  of  them  is  faid  to  change  its 
colour,  and  to  communicate  its  dcfe&s  to  the  other,  in- 
ftead  of  being  mended  by  the  fuperior  quality  of  that 
with  which  it  is  blended  :  fo  that,  according  to  many 
who  pretend  to  have  had  long  experience  in  thefe  mat¬ 
ters,  the  lead  evil,  and  that  lead  is  a  very  great  one, 
which  can  arife  from  thence,  is  a  cloudinefs  in  the  li¬ 
quor,  a  fort  of  floating  lees  which  will  always  tarnifh  the 
beauty  of  its  colour,  fpoil  the  perfection  of  its  tade,  and 
prevent  its  ever  becoming  perfectly  bright.  This  does 
not  happen  when  the  perfeCt  grapes  of  one  vineyard  arc 
mixed  with  the  perfeft  grapes  of  another:  for,  from  the 
juices  of  thefe  different  fruits  prefled  out  and  fermented 
together,  proceeds  an  exquifite,  found,  delicate,  fra¬ 
grant,  and  bright  coloured  liquor,  which  will  keep  L\e- 
ral  years  without  the  lead  alteration.  It  is  by  a  know  - 
ledge  of  the  good  effeCts  produced  by  a  judicious  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  grapes  of  three  or  four  vineyards  ol  different 
qualities,  that  the  celebrated  Champagne  wines  of  Silleri, 
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AY,  and  Hautvilliers,  have  been  brought  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  for  which  they  are  fo  famed.  Every  thing  that  can 
delight  the  palate  feems  to  be  united  in  them.  But  this 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  only  by  many  repeated  trials 
and  long  experience. 

One  of  the  ways  of  making  wine  in  the  higheft  per¬ 
fection  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  is  to  {trip  the  grapes 
from  off  their  {talks  before  they  are  thrown  into  the  vat. 
By  this  means  all  the  auftere  roughnefs  which  the  italics 
would  communicate  to  the  liquor  is  guarded  againlt,  and 
the  muff  may  be  fuffered  to  ferment,  without  danger,  till 
the  fermentation  has  fufficiently  opened  the  body  of  the 
fruit.  The  wine  which  is  thus  obtained  is  the  mellowed:, 
belt  coloured,  founded:,  and  fitted:  for  keeping. 

The  above  directions  ior  gathering  and  forting  the 
grapes  are  equally  proper,  whether  white  wine  is  to  be 
made,  or  red  ;  for  either  of  thefe  differently  coloured 
wines  may  be,  and  generally  is,  obtained  from  the  fame 
grapes,  that  is  to  fay,  from  black  ones.  As  to  the  white 
wine  which  white  grapes  yield,  it  feldom  has  much  drength 
or  flavour,  foon  grows  yellow,  and,  for  want  of  body, 
rarely  keeps  well  even  till  the  next  fummer.  All  the 
white  wines  of  Champagne,  which  look  as  bright  and  as 
clear  as  cryftal,  are  made  from  the  blacked:  grapes,  and 
never  preferve  their  colour  better  than  when  all  the  plants 
of  white  grapes  have  been  rooted  out  of  the  vineyard. 
Formerly,  the  wine  of  AY  would  hardly  keep  a  year  ; 
the  thin  fvveet  juice  of  the  white  grapes,  of  which  the 
quantity  was  great  in  the  vineyards  of  that  diftriCt,  turn¬ 
ing  yellow,  gained  the  afeendant,  and  altered  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  wine.  But  fince  white  grapes  have  been  no 
longer  ufed  in  the  white  Champagne  wines,  that  of  the 
mountain  of  Reims  lafts  feven  or  eight  years,  and  that  of 
the  river  Marne  keeps  well  for  four  or  five. 

The  wine  of  black  grapes  may  be  made  of  almod  any 
depth  of  colour  that  one  pleafes.  They  who  defire  to 
have  it  perfectly  white,  proceed  thus.  The  gatherers  go 
into  the  vineyard  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  feleCt  the 
fined:  bunches,  which  they  cut  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the 
fruit,  then  lay  them  gently  in  their  fmall  hand  bafkets, 
and  when  thefe  begin  to  be  full,  put  them,  ftill  as  gently 
as  can  be,  into  panniers,  commonly  called  dorfers,  in 
which  men  or  women  carry  them,  with  the  greateft  care 
not  to  tumble  or  bruife  them  in  the  lead:,  to  the  end  of  the 
vineyard,  where  they  are  put  carefully  into  large  panniers, 
with  all  their  bloom,  or  azure,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
and  all  the  dew  upon  them.  This  dew  increafes  greatly 
the  quantity  of  the  wine  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  weakens 
it  confiderably. 

If  the  fun  begins  to  be  a  little  powerful,  the  vintagers 
fpread  wet  cloths  over  the  bafkets,  whether  dorfers  or 
panniers  ;  becaufe,  if  the  grapes  diould  be  heated,  the  li¬ 
quor  drawn  from  them  -would  be  apt  to  contraCl  a  reddifh 
teint.  If  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  prefled  is  not  far 
from  the  vineyard,  men  or  women  carry  the  dorfers  gently 
on  their  backs  to  the  prefs  ;  but  if  the  diftance  is  confi- 
derable,  the  panniers,  into  which  the  grapes  are  in  that 
cafe  put,  are  loaded  upon  quiet  eafy  going  beafts,  which 
carry  them  flowly,  and  without  (baking,  to  the  cellar, 
where  they  remain  covered  and  cool.  When  the  heat  of 
the  fun  is  but  moderate,  the  vintagers  continue  their  work 
lafely  till  eleven  o’clock :  but  when  it  dimes  ftrongly, 
they  leave  off  at  nine. 

For  the  making  of  white  wine,  of  which  we  now  fpeak, 
the  grapes  are  thrown,  as  did:  as  the  panniers  arrive  with 
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them,  not  into  the  vat,  as  would  be  done  for  red  wine, 
but  into  the  prefs,  of  whatever  form  it  be,  and  the  firft 
prefling  is  given  immediately.  The  wine  which  runs 
from  this  preffing  is  the  mod:  delicate  of  any.  The  French 
call  it  vin  de  goutte,  becaufe  it  rather  drops  than  runs,  2S 
but  little  force  is  ufed  in  preffing  it.  After  this  fird:  prefl¬ 
ing,  which  is  but  gentle,  for  fear  of  difcolouring  the  li¬ 
quor,  the  prefs  is  railed,  the  fcattered  grapes  are  thrown 
up  upon  the  cake,  and  the  fecond  preffing,  called  the  turn¬ 
ing  up  (la  retrouJJ'e)  is  given.  Here  the  prefs  is  ferewed 
down  with  much  greater  force  than  before,  and  if  this  fe¬ 
cond  running  is  not  quite  1b  plentiful  as  the  firft,  though 
it  fometimes  is  more  fo,  it  is  at  leaft  but  little  inferior  to 
it  in  flavour  or  colour,  and  preferable  in  this,  that  it  has  a 
ftronger  body,  and  will  keep  a  confiderably  longer  time. 
The  wine  ot  the  firft  preffing  is,  however,  always  fet 
apart,  if  it  has  been  drawn  from  quite  ripe  grapes  and  in 
very  warm  weather;  becaufe  the  juice  of  the  fruit  then 
runs  very  plentifully,  and  there  might  be  danger  of  red¬ 
dening  it  by  mixing  it  with  that  of  the  fecond  preffing  : 
but  this  mixing  of  them  is  ufeful,  and  fometimes  necef- 
fary,  on  account  of  the  greater  ftrength  of  the  fecond 
running  when  the  year  is  not  a  warm  one,  and  when  the 
firft  preffing  has  not  yielded  plentifully. 

After  the  two  firft  preffings,  the  hides  of  the  cake  of 
grapes  are  cut  down  perpendicularly,  with  a  fteel  fpaeff, 
fo  far  as  they  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
prefs  which  is  let  down  upon  the  fruit ;  the  grapes  thereby 
feparated  are  thrown  up  on  the  top  of  the  cake  ;  and  the 
third  preffing,  commonly  called  the  firft  cutting,  is  given. 
The  juices  of  this  firft  cutting  are  excellent,  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  liquor  ;  and  they  may  alio  be  added  to  the  red  wine, 
if  any  of  this  is  made  feparately.  A  fourth  preffing,  a 
fifth,  and  fo  on  of  others,  which  are  called  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  cutting,  are  given  after  this  ;  the  fides 
of  the  cake  being  cut  down  and  thrown  up  each  time,  till 
the  grapes  ceafe  to  yield  any  more  juice.  The  liquor  of 
the  cuttings  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  red,  be¬ 
caufe  the  action  of  the  prefs  becomes  more  and  more  for¬ 
cible  upon  the  thin  {kin  which  envelops  the  berrv,  and  the 
particles  detached  from  thence  are  what  render  the  wine 
red.  fometimes  too  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  the  {baking 
of  the  fruit  in  the  carriage,  are  fo  great,  and  a<ft  fo  power¬ 
fully  upon  the  outfide  of  the  grapes,  that  the  tinging  par¬ 
ticles  which  are  in  the  fkin  of  the  berries,  being  let  loofe, 
mix  immediately  with  the  juice  of  the  grape  at  the  very 
firft  preffing,  and  then  a  perfectly  white  wine  cannot  be 
made  ;  but  it  will  be  the  colour  of  a  partridge’s  eye,  or 
even  deeper.  The  wine  itfelf  is  not,  in  fa£l,  at  all  the 
worfe  for  this  :  but  the  fafhion  is  to  have  it  either  perfectly 
white,  or  of  a  full  bright  red. 

The  wines  of  thefe  different  cuttings  (as  the  latter 
preflings  are  called)  are  ccllebted  feparately,  and  after¬ 
wards  mixed  according  as  they  contain  more  or  lels  of  the 
quality  that  is  wanted.  Thofe  who  have  many  grapes 
prefs  them  at  two,  three,  or  even  four  diff  erent  times,  and 
collect  each  of  the  runnings  feparately.  For  the  firft  they 
conftantly  choofe  the  molt  perfect  grapes,  and  this  wine 
is  always  worth  a  third  part  more  than  the  fecond,  and  fo 
on  in  proportion.  J 

It  is  cflential  to  obferve  that  the  preffings  for  white  wine, 
if  it  be  wiihed  to  have  it  very  pale,  fliould  be  performed 
as  quick  as  poffible  one  after  the  other,  in  order  that  the 
grapes  may  not  have  time  to  heat,  nor  the  liquor  remain 
long  upon  the  murk.  Particular  attention  fliould  be  paid 

to 
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to  this  for  the  two  fird  runnings,  becaufe  they  yield  the 

fineft  wine.  ,  ,  , ,  , 

Of  the  fame  black  grapes,  namely  the  black  monllons, 

the  pineaus,  and  the  Avernats,  with  which  we  have  feen 
that  white  wine  is  made  in  Champagne,  red  wine  is  made 
in  Burgundy  ;  and  indeed  the  fame  has,  of  late  years, 
been  attempted  alfo  in  Champagne,  with  no  bad  fuccefs , 
though  not  fo  as  by  any  means  to  equal  the  fine  white 
wine°s  of  that  country,  or  the  bell;  red  wines  of  Bur- 

^As^much  as  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  avoided  by  the  vin¬ 
tagers  who  make  white  wine,  fo  much  it  is  fought  after 
and  wifhed  for  by  thofe  who  make  red  wine.  Thefe  al¬ 
ways  choofe  to  gather  their  grapes  when  the  fun  fhines 
hotted  ;  becaufe  they  find  that  its  adfion  upon  the  outfide 
of  the  berries  produces  more  effect  than  feveral  days 
deeping  in  the  vat  would  do ;  for  that  the  grapes  then  fer¬ 
ment  very  fpeedily.  As  to  the  red,  the  cautions  before 
directed  for  gathering  the  grapes  for  white  wine,  in  regard 
to  their  ripenefs,  the  forting  of  them,  cutting  the  bunches 
off  with  as  fhort  dalks  as  poflible*  clearing  them  of  all 
damaged,  rotten,  and  unripe  berries,  &c.  fhould  be 
equally  obferved  here.  Some  exprefs  the  juice  of  thele 
^apes  in  the  open  air,  either  in  the  vineyard  itfelf  or 
clofe  to  it,  by  throwing  the  bunches  into  large  tubs,  and 
there  mafhing  or  bruifing  them  to  pieces,  with  dicks,  or 
by  putting  children  into  the  tubs  to  tread  out  their  juice. 
Others  carry  them  home,  with  care  not  to  bruife  them  by 
the  way,  and  put  them  in  a  vat,  in  which  they  are  trod¬ 
den  and  mafhed.  This,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  is  re¬ 
peated  till  the  vefl'el  is  full;  and  after  that  the  broken 
grapes  are  let  lie  in  their  liquor  more  or  lefs  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  flavour  of  the  mud, 
and  the  degree  of  colour  that  is  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
wine.  During  this  time,  the  whole  mud  be  frequently 
dir  red  together,  the  better  to  raife  a  fermentation,  and 
tinge  the  liquor  with  a  due  degree  of  red;  for  it  is  known 
by  experience,  that  the  rednefs  of  wine  proceeds  from  the 
more  or  lefs  intimate  mixture  of  the  colouring  which  is 
in  the  {kin  of  the  grape,  with  the  juice  which  is  contained 
in  the  pulpy  body  of  the  berry.  It  is,  in  faft,  chiefly  to 
o-ive  this  dye  to  the  wine,  that  the  trodden  grapes  are  let 
fie  to  ferment  in  the  tub  or  vat  before  they  are  preffed. 

Some  advife,  as  a  general  rule  for  ail  red  wine,  to  let 
the  grapes  lie  in  their  liquor  forty-eight  hours  ;  whillt 
others,  going  on  in  the  beaten  track  of  their  forefathers, 
without  daring*even  to  fufpehh  that  there  may  poffibly  be 
errors  in  the  dated  praftiee  of  their  country,  talk  of  let¬ 
ting  the  grapes  infufe  during  feven  or  eight  days,  or  even 
longer,  and  act  accordingly  :  but  the  authors  °f  the  Mai- 
fons  lludique,  who  feern  to  have  taken  their  dire£hons 
from  more  judicious  and  more  accurate  obfervations,  fay 
pofitively,  that  the  duration  of  this  infufion  of  the  milks 
fhould  be  proportioned,  not  only  to  the  heat  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  but  alfo  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  grapes,  and  to 
the  ufual,  or  intended  colour  of  the  wine  that,  is  to  be 
made.  Thus,  for  the  Coulange  wine,  which  is  one  of 
the  mod  edeemed  growths  of  Burgundy,  only  four  hours, 
or  at  mod  five,  arc  allowed  for  the  deeping  of  the  hulks, 
unlefs  the  weather  be  chilly  and  rainy,  in  which  cafe  they 
are  fometimes  differed  to  remain  all  night  in  the  liquor. 
This  is  likewife,  new,  the  piaaice  of  the  bed  vintagers 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Burgundy,  in  mod 
parts  of  that  of  Orleans,  and,  in  fhort,  m  alinod  every 
part  of  France  where  the  fined,  higned  flavoured,  and 


mod  fpirituous  red  wines  are  made  :  and  the  reafons  for  it 
are,  that  this  time  is  found  to  be  fufficient  to  give  the  wine 
a  duly  deep  colour  ;  that  it  is  apt  to  contra£t  a  roughnefs 
from  the  dalks  if  it  remains  too  long  upon  them  (to  guard 
againd  which,  as  much  as  can  be,  care  is  taken  to  pull 
the  dalks  out  with  the  rake,  or  dick,  with  which  the  mult 
is  dirred  in  the  tubs  or  vat,  whild  others,  moie  cautious, 
pick  the  grapes  from  off  them  before  it  is  trodden  out)  ; 
and  alfo,  becaufe  too  much  fermenting  of  the  mud  always 
renders  the  wine  harfh  and  coarfe,  deprives  it  ol  its  mod 
volatile  parts,  and  the  quantity  of  the  mud  is  confidera- 
bly  diminifhed  by  the  lofs  of  what  flies  off,  or  is  other- 
wife  waded  in  the  fermentation.  Others  again  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  drawoff  their  mud  till  its  head  begins  to  fall. 
But  in  this  they  are  evidently  wrong  ;  becaufe  a  great  part 
of  the  mod  adive  fpirits  of  the  liquor  is  certainly  evapo¬ 
rated  thereby.  It  may  indeed  be  true,  and  probably  is, 
that  the  liquor  which  has  lain  long  upon  the  murk  acquit  es 
the  mod  drength,  and  is  therefore  fitted  for  keeping:  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  alfo  acquires  a  roughnefs  and  bitternefs 
of  tade,  communicated  from  the  dones  and  dalks  of  the 
grapes,  which  are  far  from  rendering  it  the  more  palat¬ 
able.  t  . 

Might  not  the  fured  way  of  judging  when  the  liquor 
has  lain  a  fufficient  time  upon  the  bruifed  giapes  be,  to 
thrud  one’s  hand  pretty  deep  into  the  vat,  to  take  fiom 
thence  a  handful  of  the  murk,  and  to  fmell  to  it,  as  the 
dyers  do,  to  judge  of  the  dilpofition  of  theii  vats  ?  One 
might  then,  perhaps,  efpecially  with  tne  help  of  fome  ex¬ 
perience,  know  pretty  exaclly  whether  the  liquor  be  fuf- 
fickntly  concotfed,  and  whether  it  has  acquired  colour 
enough.  If  it  fmells  fweet,  it  fhould  be  let  work  a  little 
longer  in  the  vat ;  at  lead  till  it  has  lod  that  fmell,  and 
has  acquired  fo  drong  a  feent  as  to  afle£t  the  nofe.  "Ihcn 
may  probably  be  the  right  time  for  drawing  it  off.  A  good 
bodied  wine  will  never  tade  of  the  grape  done,  if  it  be 
taken  in  its  proper  degree  of  the  vat ;  but  it  will  keep 
found  for  many  years,  and  be  always  fit  to  drink. 

To  the  different  ways  of  managing  the  mud  is  certain¬ 
ly  owing,  in  a  great  meaiure  at  lead,  that  fome  people 
make  much  better  wine  than  others  from  grapes  of  the 
very  fame  fort5  ot  equal  ripenefs^  and  of  the  growth  or 
equally  good  and  well  fituated  vineyards.  Indeed,  for 
thicker,  heavier,  and  coarfer  wines,  than  thofe  of  either 
Burgundy  or  Orleans,  of  which,  chiefly,  we  have  now  beers 
fpeaking  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  Bourdeaux  claret,  of 
which  we  are  fo  fond  in  this  country,  and  of  which  the 
French  themfelves  do  not  drink  at  home,  a  whole  day 
is  frequently  allowed  for  the  deeping  of  the  h'ufks,  and 
fometimes  more,  before  the  prefs  is  recurred  to.  But  as  to 
the  rule  of  letting  the  grapes  lie  to  deep  in  their  liquor 
forty-eight  hours,  and  much  lefs  the  longer  time  which 
fome  recommend  and  practice  ;  we  cannot,  for  the  abo\  e 
reafons,  think  it  properly  applicable  to  any  fort  of  wine, 
unlefs  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  very  cold  unfavourable  wea¬ 
ther,  or  for  fuch  thick,  heavy,  dark  coloured,  and  very 
heady  wines,  as  thofe  of  Oporto,  -which,  as  is  well 
known,  are  fcarcely  drinkable  even  here,  till  age  has  de¬ 
purated  them  and  foftened  their  natural  roughnefs.  It  is 
true,  that  wine  which  has  fermented  long  upon  the  murk 
may  always  be  bed  for  keeping  ;  but  it  wifi  never  b~  tne 
molt  pleafing  to  drink. 

AVe  confequently  do  not  approve  of  this  part  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  making  red  wine  in  Chianti,  from  w!  enev  w- 
may  probably  judge  oi  the  geneial  praclice  m  I.*.-  • 
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the  grapes  there  are  of  a  due  ripenefs,  and  the  weather 
warm  and  dry,  they  are  cut  as  foon  as  the  fun  or  wind  has 
dried  up  the  dew  that  was  on  them,  and  are  put  into  little 
barrels,  commonly  called  piggins,  in  which  they  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  wine  vat,  on  mules  il  it  be  diftant,  but  be¬ 
tween  two  men  if  it  be  near.  rihey  are  than  bruifed  to 
mafia  in  thofe  barrels  with  a  club,  and  thrown  directly  in¬ 
to  the  vat,  or  elfe  into  a  kind  of  very  large  hopper  placed 
over  the  vat,  with  a  grate  lengthwife,  through  which  the 
juice,  hulks,  {tones,  and  (talks  all  pafs  into  the  vat,  upon 
their  being  trodden  ;  and  this  is  continued  till  the  vat  is 
full  ;  when  immediately,  or  fometimes  even  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  is  full,  the  mult  thus  made  ferments.  By  this 
means  the  hulks,  (talks,  and  Hones  are  thrown  up  to  the 
top  of  the  liquor,  where  they  form  a  thick  cruft  ;  and  this 
ebullition,  which  will  continue  for  many  days  if  the  liquor 
be  ftrong,  for  its  duration  depends  on  the  ftrength  of  the 
muftaswell  as  on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is  fuffered 
to  proceed  till  the  wine  is  judged  to  be  fit  for  drawing  off. 
This  fitnefs  is  determined  by  the  palate  ;  and  herein  con- 
ftfts  the  greateft  Ikill  in  the  art  of  making  wine.  Old  prac¬ 
titioners  know  precifely,  by  the  colour,  fmell,  and  tafte 
of  the  muft,  the  exa£l  time  that  belt  fuits  their  method 
of  proceeding :  but  it-  cannot  be  learnt  without  great  at¬ 
tention,  and  long  experience.  The  wines  of  the  plains 
are  generally  deemed  ready  for  tunning  in  about  ten  days, 
thofe  of  the  hills  in  about  fifteen,  and  thofe  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  Chianti  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  fometimes 
more  ;  for  in  this  way  of  proceeding,  the  weather  has  al¬ 
ways  a  very  great  influence  on  the  ripening  of  the  muft. 
When  it  is  judged  to  be  near  ready  for  tunning,  thofe 
who  are  (killed  in  thofe  matters  tafte  it  every  eight  hours. 
The  longer  the  ebullition  is  continued,  the  drier  and 
deeper  coloured  will  the  wine  be  ;  and  the  lels  it  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  fweeter  and  paler  will  be  the  liquor. 

The  vats  are  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  wine  that 
is  to  be  made  at  one  prefting,  and  there  frequently  are  fe- 
veral  of  them  in  the  fame  vineyard  ;  for  the  Italians  prefs 
all  their  red  grapes  in  the  open  air.  The  vats  on  which 
the  hoppers  are  let  aie  covered  with  boards,  and  a  coarfe 
linen  cloth,  the  better  to  prevent  the  evaporating  of  the 
wine,  and  other  accidents. 

When  the  Italians  make  their  ftrong  white  wines,  or 
mufeadines,  they  gather  their  grapes  carefully,  and  lay 
them  in  the  fun  for  three  or  four  days,  or  more;  always 
houfing  them  at  night,  or  at  leaft  covering  them  then  fo 
that  no  dew  may  fall  on  them.  They  call  the  ebullition 
which  thefe  undergo  in  the  vat  a  Ihort  one,  becaufe  it  does 
not  exceed  five  or  fix  days  ;  after  which  they  tun  up  the 
wine,  and  fhift  it  twice  or  thrice  from  one  calk  to  another, 
to  make  it  become  fine.  As  to  the  Verdea  or  white  Flo¬ 
rence,  as  it  is  called,  they  draw  it  off  from  the  vat  almoft 
as  foon  as  an  ebullition  begins  to  rife  in  it,  and  has  thrown 
up  the  hulks,  ftones,  &c.  fo  as  to  form  a  cruft  at  top. 
They  then  let  the  ebullition  continue  for  a  day  and  a  half, 
or  at  moft  two  days,  in  the  calk  into  which  it  has  been 
drawn,  from  which  they  afterwards  fhift  it  into  another, 
and  in  a  few  hours  more  into  a  third  and  fourth,  to  check 
and  prevent  the  fermentation.  By  this  means  it  is  made 
to  retain  that  fweetnefs  which  the  ladies  in  moft  countries 
are  fond  of :  but  wine  thus  managed  never  is  perfectly 
fine. 

When  the  muft  has  fermented  upon  the  hulks  of  the 
grapes  in  the  tubs,  or  vats,  as  long  as  is  thought  proper, 


it  Is  poured  ofF  from  the  former  into  other  vefiels,  and 
drawn  ofF  from  the  latter  by  means  of  a  brafs  cock  placed 
about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  vat, 
from  whence  it  runs  into  a  receiver,  which,  as  well  as 
that  under  the  prefs,  generally  is  a  very  large  calk,  open 
at  one  end,  and  placed  upright  directly  underneath  the 
cock  or  channel  through  which  the  liquor  flows.  A  bun¬ 
dle  of  pretty  dole-tied  twigs,  commonly  of  vine  cuttings, 
or  of  the  liauim  of  afparagus  run  up  to  feed,  is  placed 
within  the  vat,  before  the  grapes  are  put  into  it  to  be  trod¬ 
den,  clofe  to  the  entrance  of  the  cock,  to  prevent  the 
hulks  from  running  into  it  fo  as  to  choak  it  up  ;  and  a 
large  ftone  or  two  is  laid  upon  this  bundle,  to  keep  it 
down.  Befides  this  precaution  to  retain  the  hulks,  See.  of 
the  grapes,  and  prevent  their  mixing  with  the  liquor  that 
is  drawn  off,  fome,  for  greater  fecurity,  let  their  muft 
run  from  the  cock  through  a  fieve,  into  the  receiver,  from 
whence  (as  alfo  from  the  abovementioned  tubs,  in  the 
uflng  of  which  the  fame  precaution  of  keeping  back  the 
hulks,  &c.  is  carefully  obferved  when  the  liquor  is  poured 
out  of  one  into  another),  it  is  laded  by  hand,  in  bowls, 
jugs,  jets,  or  pails,  and  poured  into  the  cafks,  through 
pewter  funnels. 

After  the  muft  has  been  thus  poured  or  drawn  off,  the 
murk,  that  is  to  fay,  the  remainder  of  the  grapes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tubs  or  vat,  is  collected  together  and  put  in¬ 
to  the  prefs,  where  it  is  fqueezed  very  hard,  three  or  four 
times,  infhort,  till  it  is  perfectly  dry,  its  fldes  being  cut 
down  each  time,  and  thrown  up,  as  before  directed  lor 
the  latter  preftipgs  of  the  grapes  ;  and  the  liquor  obtained 
from  thence,  efpecially  if  the  prefs  be  ferewed  fo  tight  as 
to  crack  the  feeds  of  the  grapes,  has  a  ftronger  body  than 
any  of  the  preceding  runnings,  but  not  any  part  of  their 
fine,  high,  or  delicate  flavour.  Some,  however,  mix  a 
little  of  it  with  their  other  wines,  to  ftrengthen  them,  and 
thereby  make  them  keep  the  better  :  but  certainly  not  to 
mend  their  tafte. 

Others,  in  whom  the  fpirit  of  oeconomy  is  very  preva¬ 
lent,  pour  as  much  water  as  they  think  proper  upon  the 
murk  in  the  vat,  immediately  after  the  muft  has  been  drawn 
off.  They  do  this  immediately,  for  fear  of  the  murk’s 
turning  four,  as  it  would  be  very  apt  to  do,  if  they  fhould 
wait  longer.  They  then  ftir  it  about,  and  leave  it  upon 
the  murk  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  till  they  find  it  pretty  highly  coloured,  and 
judge  that  it  has  incorporated  all  the  remaining  particles 
and  fpirit  of  the  wine.  They  then  draw  this  water  off  in¬ 
to  another  veffel,  and  carrry  the  remaining  murk  to  the 
prefs,  where  they  fqueeze  it  till  not  a  drop  ot  moifture 
remains  in  it.  The  liquor  thus  extracted  is  mixed  with 
that  which  was  drawn  off  before,  and  is  then  barrelled. 
This  is  principally  intended  for  common  ufe,  or  rather 
for  fervants :  but  it  muft  be  drank  in  the  enfuing  winter  ; 
for  it  will  turn  four  by  the  next  fummer.  It  is  brifk  and 
pleafant  enough  whilft  it  lafts  good,  and  is  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  water  cyder ;  though  not  equal  to  the  refufe  wine, 
as  it  is  called,  of  which  a  vat,  or  more,  is  generally  made 
by  itfelf,  of  the  damaged,  rotten,  or  unripe  black  grapes 
that  were  left  at  the  laft  gathering,  as  not  being  fit  for  the 
finer  wines. 

Another  ufe  too  which  the  French  make  of  the  murk 


cf  their  grapes  after  the  muft  has  been  drawn  off  from 
the  vat,  is,  to  amend  fuch  of  their  wines,  whether  red  or 
white,  old  or  new,  as  are  deficient  in  colour  or  ftrength. 
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To  this  end,  they  empty  them  out  of  their  calks  into  the 
vat,  immediately  after  the  muft  has  been  drawn  oil,  ftir 
the  murk  up  fo  as  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  them,  and 
then  let  them  remain  upon  it,  at  molt  twenty-four  hours 
if  it  be  new-wine,  and  twelve  hours  if  it  be  old.  When 
they  find  that  it  has  taken  a  fulficient  degree  of  colour,  and 
that  it  is  not  fweet  to  the  tafte,  but  agreeable  to  drink, 
they  draw  it  off,  barrel  it  up  feparately,  in  order  to  know 
it  again,  and  then  put  the -remaining  murk  in  the  preis, 
where  it  is  fqueezed  as  dry  as  poffible. 

As  to  the  white  grapes  that  were  reje&ed  at  the  former 
gatherings,  they  are  let  hang  upon  the  vines  till  the  latter 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  that  they  may 
be  a  little  bitten  by  the  froft.  They  are  then  gathered, 
and  a  wine  is  made  of  them  which  is  fold  quite  warm 
from  the  vat,  and  does  well  enough  to  mix  with  coarfe  red 
wine. 

The  newly  preffed  murk  of  grapes  foon  contradls  a 
heat ;  and  as  it  contains  many  fpirituous  parts,  it  is  then 
ufed  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  rheumatic  pains,  fliftnefs 
of  the  joints,  and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs.  The  way  or 
applying  it  is,  to  bury  the  part  affedhed  under  a  heap  of 
fermenting  murk. 

By  the  time  that  the  murk  has  undergone  the  utmoft 
dint  of  preffing,  it  will  be  as  hard  as  a  (tone:  but  even 
then  it  will  yield,  when  diluted  with  water,  fermented, 
and  diftilled,  a  fpirit  which  has  its  medicinal,  as  well  as 
domeftic,  ufes.  Or  it  makes  a  good  manure  for  land  ; 
particularly,  fay  fome,  for  vines  and  for  afparagus. 

The  too  great  propenfity  to  fermentation  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries  has  laid  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  ufing  means  to  retard  it:  but  the  method  which 
they  practice  for  thispurpofe  renders  their  wines,  as  Dr. 
Neumann  juflly  obferves,  icarcely  deferving  of  that  name ; 
becaufe  they  hardly  undergo  any  degree  of  fermentation  at 
all,  and  are,  in  fa£t,  no  better  than  boiled  muft.  Several 
of  the  Italian  wines  are  of  this  fort,  and  are  called  by  the 
general  name  of  vino  cotto ,  “  boiled  wine.”  It  is  to  thin 
watery  juices,  extremely  prone  to  ferment,  and  in  which 
fermentation,  when  once  begun,  can  fcarcely  be  fupprefled 
till  it  has  run  beyond  the  vinous  ftatc,  that  theprocefs  of 
toiling  over  a  fire  is  applied.  The  fermentative  quality 
is  thereby  reftrained,  and  the  liquor  becomes  richer,  and 
continues  fit  for  drinking  at  lead  a  year  or  two,  though  it 
is  never  lb  wholfome  as  the  fermented  wines.  The  effe&s 
of  muft  and  of  wine  upon  animal  bodies  are  diametrically 
oppofite:  for  muft  relaxes  and  liquefies,  and,  if  drank  im¬ 
moderately,  is  apt  to  produce  dangerous  fluxes  ;  whereas 
perfect  wine,  on  the  contrary,  corroborates  and  con- 
ftringes.  This  the  dodtor  reckons  the  firft  of  three  claffes 
into  which  he  very  properly  divides  wine,  with  refpedt  to 
its  fermentation. 

The  fecond  clafs  comprehends  thofe  wines  which  have 
undergone  fermentation,  but  not  a  complete  one.  Of 
thefe  there  are  two  kinds.  Ihe  firft  is  the  thin  fweet 
wines  ;  which  are  no  other  than  muft  partially  fermented, 
or  whofe  fermentation  is  checked,  while  it  can  be  cneck- 
ed,  before  the  fweetnefs  has  gone  off.  Ihefe  wines  can 
fcarcely  be  kept  above  a  year.  Such  as  the  I  yrol,  fome 
of  the  Savoy,  and  feveral  of  the  Italian.  The  fecond  fort 
is  the  ftrong,  full-bodied,  rich,  fweet  wines,  which  are 
generally  a  mixture  of  fermented  and  infpiflated  muft  ; 
the  latter  being  added  to  increafe  the  richnefs  of  tne  liquor, 
and  prevent  the  fermentation  from  running  beyond  its  due 
limits.  Thefe  kinds  of  wines  greatly  heat  the  conftitution, 
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and  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  drank  :  fuch  are  Malmfey, 
Canary,  and  fome  of  the  Spanifh  and  Hungarian  wines. 

To  the  third  clafs  belong  thofe  wines  which  have  been 
completely  fermented,  and  have  thrown  off'  their  grofs 
matter.  Thefe  are  the  moft  perfedl  wines,  and  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe  the  moft  wholfome. 

In  cold  countries,  where,  for  want  of  the  fun’s  having 
force  enough  to  mellow  and  enrich  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
the  muft  is  thin  and  poor  ;  fugar,  or  dried  grapes,  fhould 
be  added  to  the  muft,  to  give  it  a  body.  Authors  name  a 
variety  of  other  ingredients  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  they  arc 
ufeful  only  as  they  contain  a  faccharine  fubftance.  It  is 
therefore  moft  advifable  to  ufe  good  fugar,  which  requires 
no  other  care  than  difl'olvingit  in  the  juice  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  defired,  or  found  to  be  wanted.  If  part  of  the  juice 
is  evaporated  by  fire,  as  is  fometimes  pradtifed,  a  ferment 
muft  be  added,  to  make  up  for  the  inaptitude  to  ferment, 
which  experience  has  fhewn  to  be  in  all  juices  that 
have  been  boiled. 

"When  we  here  advife  the  adding  of  fugar,  in  particular, 
we  do  it  on  a  fuppofition  of  its  being  the  fubftance  moft 
cafily  come  at  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  it  has  been  proved  by 
fome  late  experiments,  that  all  juices  are  more  or  lefs  fer¬ 
mentable  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  faccharine  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  them. 

If  the  juice  is  fo  four  that  it  will  not  ferment  kindly, 
no  alkaline  falts  fhould  be  recurred  to,  though  greatly  re¬ 
commended  by  feveral  authors  ;  becaufe  they  arile  fo  ftrong 
an  effervefeene,  that  they  deprive  the  liquor  of  much  of 
its  moft  volatile  and  adlive  principles,  and  thereby  leave  it 
vapid.  InPcead  of  thefe,  fuch  calcarious  fubftances  as  will 
give  the  leaft  tafte  to  the  liquor,  or  diffolve  the  leaft  in  it, 
ffiould  be  preferred.  Such  are,  extremely  well  cleaned 
oyfter  or  other  fhells,  and  hard  lime-ftone  or  marble  re¬ 
duced  to  powder.  Thefe  fhould  not  be  calcined  or  burnt  ; 
becaufe  they  would  then  communicate  a  difagreeable  tafte 
to  the  liquor,  and  be  befides  attended  with  the  diladvan- 
tage  of  raifing  too  great  an  eftervefcence.  Next  to  thefe, 
chalk  bids  the  faireft  to  anfwer  the  defired  end.  But  a  cau¬ 
tion  neceflary  to  be  obferved  when  thefe  or  any  other  fuch 
like  fubftances  are  ufed,  is,  that  the  too  great  acidity  of 
the  liquor  fhould  be  only  leffened  ;  for  a  certain  degree  of 
acidity  is  efi'entially  neceflary  in  all  wines.  If  the  juice  is 
otherwife  rich  in  fubftance,  and  faulty  only  in  being  too 
acid,  warmth  alone  has,  in  many  inftances,  been  found  to 
be  a  fuflicient  cure.  Madeira,  for  example,  is  always  barfli, 
till  it  has  been  mellowed  by  heat :  and  thus  again,  fome 
gentlemen  in  England  and  America,  when  the  juice  of 
their  grapes  has  not  fermented  kindly,  have  obtained  a  very 
good  wine  by  expofing  the  containing  veffels,  in  a  warm 
lituation,  to  the  fun,  with  an  intention  of  turning  it  to 
vinegar.  Chemifts  know  that  all  vegetable  acids  are  vola¬ 
tile  in  certain  degrees  of  heat ;  and  it  is -highly  probable 
that  the  effe£t  of  this  fummer  expofure  may  be  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  acid,  and  thereby  the  converfion  ot  the  whole 
into  a  mild  vinous  fluid.  Inftances  are  not  wanting,  of 
the  roughed  verjuice  being  turned  to  a  ftrong  pleafant 
cider,  or  vinous  fluid,  by  means  of  a  warm  fituation  ac¬ 
cidentally  given  it.  Habit  has  made  a  gently  acid  even 
defirable  in  l'onie  wines,  as  in  rhenifh. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Germany  where  the  grapes  feldom 
come  to  full  maturity,  and  are  therefore  gathered  lome- 
what  green,  the  makers  of  wine  have  iron  ftoves  in  their 
cellars,  and  keep  in  them  a  conftant  fire,  at  leaft  during 
the  time  of  fermentation.  This,  by  heightening  the  fer- 
a  O  2  '  mentation, 
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mentation,  ripens  and  meliorates  the  wines,  and  renders 
them  much  more  palatable  and  agreeable  than  they  would 
otherwjfe  be.  We  have  already  feen  that  keeping  the 
wines  in  places  confiderably  warmed  either  by  the  fun,  or 
by  fire,  will  have  the  fame  effect,  even  fo  late  as  in  the 
fummer  after  the  vintage :  for  acid  liquors  remain  long 
without  either  fermenting  thoroughly,  or  putritying. 

As  the  wines  drawn  from  the  laft  gathering  oi  tne  giapes 
cannot  be  fo  perfeft  as  the  others,  for  want  of  due  matu¬ 
rity  in  the  fruit,  the  people  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy 
have  recourfe  to  the  following  method,  to  accelerate  their 
ripening.  When  the  wines  have  been  about  three  weeks 
in  the  calks,  and  have  been  drawn  off  their  hr  ft  lees,  they 
roll  them  up  and  down  for  fome  time,  five  or  fix  times  a 
day,  for  four  or  five  days  running  ;  then  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  for  three  or  four  days  ;  and  afterwards  twice 
a  dav,  for  about  four  days;  then  once  a  day,  lor  about  a 
week ;  and  after  that,  once  in  four  or  five  days.  _  11  the 
grapes  were  gathered  very  green,  the  rolling  m  this  man  ¬ 
ner  is  continued,  in  all,  for  about  five  or  fix  weeks  :  out 
if  they  were  tolerably  ripe  when  gathered,  rolnpg  once  in 
four  or  five  days,  for  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  is  found 
to  be  fufficient.  This  rolling  of  the  liquor  m  the  calks  is 
intended  to  fupply  the  defeft  of  its  firft  fermentation. 

It  now  appears  evidenily,  from  the  foregoing  account 
of  the  pra&ice  of  making  wines  in  hot  and  cold  countries, 
that  a  means  to  counteracT  the  inconveniences  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  wanting  in  each.  If  they  had  proper  cellars  and 
vaults,  as  before  obferved,  the  too  quick  and  too  great  fer¬ 
mentation  in  hot  countries  might  be  reftrained  and  kept 
within  due  bounds ;  and  a  proper  degree  of  heat  during  the 
fermentation  in  a  cold  country,  might  give  the  juice  that 
rich  mellownefs  which  the  too  weak  fun  could  not. 

The  new  wines  will  generally  ferment  of  themfelves, 
within  a  few  days  after  they  have  been  put  into  the  calks. 
Thofe  that  do  not  fhould  be  helped,  by  putting  into  them 
a  little  of  the  froth,  or  yeaft,  which  works  from  the  others. 
The  fineft  wines  will  ferment  the  fooneft :  and  this  fermen¬ 
tation  will  continue  for  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fort  of  the  wine,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year. 

While  the  wine  ferments,  the  bung-hole  of  the  calk 
muff  be  left  open,  or  only  covered  with  a  thin  linen  cloth, 
to  prevent  any  dirt  from  falling  in  :  and  this  cloth  fhould 
be  laid  hollow,  fo  that  the  froth  arifing  from  the  fermen¬ 
tation  may  have  room  to  work  off.  , 

When  the  fermentation  is  pretty  well  over,  which  is 
known  by  the  froth’s  ceafing  to  rife  fo  fall  as  before,  the 
hung  may  be  clofed  down,  after  filling  up  the  calk  with 
liquor  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top ;  and  a  vent-hole 
fhould  then  be  opened  and  left,  to  carry  oil  whatever  may 
be  thrown  up  by  any  fubfequent  fermentation.  This  fill¬ 
ing  up  of  the  calk  to  within  two  inches  of  the  Vent-hole 
fhould  be  regularly  performed  every  two  days,  for  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  running  ;  for  the  fermentation  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  confiderable  time,  though  in  a  lefs  degree;  and  if 
the  calks  are  not  kept  fo  full  as  that  the  foul nefs  thrown 
up  by  the  fermentation  may  be  carried  off  at  the  vent-hole, 
it  will  fall  back  again  into  the  wine,  and  prevent  its  be¬ 
coming  clear.  After  filling  up  each  calk  in  this  manner 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  bung,  for  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  it  muft  be  filled  up  to  within  an  inch  e\eiy  fifth  oi 
fjxth  dav,  for  the  fpace  of  a  month  ;  after  which,  once  a 
fortnight  will  be  fufficient  during  the  next  three  months. 

Though  the  fermentation  will  be  over  long  before  this 
laft  mentioned  time,  yet  the  calks  muft  be  filled  up  once 
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a  month  fo  long  as  they  remain  in  the  cellar :  for  as  the 
wine  will  wafte  infenfibly  in  them,  it  will  grow  fiat  and 
heavy,  if  they  are  not  kept  conftantly  filled  up.  It  were 
needlefs  to  fay,  that  the  vent-holes  muft  he  Hopped  when 
the  fermentation' is  over. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  the  wines  maybe  drawn 
off  from  their  lees  into  freffi  calks,  for  the  firft  time  ; 
taking  care  to  fill  the  calks  up,  and  to  place  them  fo  that 
they  may  not  he  lliaken  or  dillurbed  until  the  middle  of 
February,  when  it  will  be  right  to  draw  them  off  again  in¬ 
to  other  calks.  If  the  quantity  of  lees  is  then  found  to  be 
fo  confiderable  as  to  endanger  their  ccntradling  a  putrid 
taint  by  remaining  too  long  mixed  with  the  wine,  it  mav 
be  advifahle  to  draw  it  off  again  after  a  proper  interval  of 
time  ;  or  fometimes  it  may  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  rack¬ 
ing  even  more  frequently,  though  hardly  fo  often  as  is 
praFtifed  in  Champagne,  viz.  even  twelve  or  thirteen 
times  in  the  fpace  of  four  years  ;  becaufe,  though  this 
may  render  the  wine  very  clear,  bright,  and  pleafing  to 
the  eye,  it  muft  furely  diminifh  its-ftrength,  and  confe- 
quently  make  it  be  the  lefs  fit  for  keeping. 

A  leathern  pipe,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,'  well  fewed  with  a  double  feam,to  prevent  the  wine’s 
running  out,  is,  at  the  diftance  of  every  five  or  fix  feet, 
very  tightly  bound  with  ftrong  waxed  twine  around  brafs 
rings  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  made  to  ferew  into  other 
rings  faftened  in  the  fame  manner  to  other  fimilar 
pipes.  The  number  of  thefe  pipes  may  be  fuited  to 
whatever  diftance  is  found  proper  or  neceffary  :  or,  when 
the  diftance  between  the  calks  is  always  nearly  the  fame, 
the  leathern  pipe  maybe  made  of  one  fingle  piece,  with  only 
a  brafs  ferew-ring  at  each  of  its  ends.  To  thefe  ferews 
the  extremities  of  the  leathern  pipe  fhould.be  fitted,  fo  as 
to  ferew  exactly  on  or  into  them,  two  ftrong  brafs  cocks, 
which  are  however  ftrft  to  be  tbruft  as  lightly  as  poffible, 
by  their  more  taper  ends,  the  one  into  the  ufual  tapping 
place  of  the  calk  which  is  to  he  emptied,  and  the  other  in¬ 
to  the  ufual  tapping  place  of  that  which  is  to  be  filled  ;  that 
is  to  lay,  each  of  thefe  cocks  is  to  be  firmly  and  clofely 
fixed  at  about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  loweft  part  of 
the  head  of  the  cafk  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  were  need¬ 
lefs  to  obferve  that  thefe  cocks  muft  be  quite  fti  ait,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  complete  the  communication  from  one  calk  to  the 
other.  When  every  thing  is  thus  prepared,  the  cocks,  be¬ 
ing  duly  fixed  in  their  refpeFlive  calks,  are  both  opened* 
and  the  wine  then  flows  naturally  from  the  full  calk  into 
the  empty  one,  till  the  liquor  becomes  of  an  equal  height 
in  each, without  in  the  leaft  difturbing  the  lees  of  the  wine 
in  the  calk  that  is  to  he  emptied.  When  the  wine  ceafes 
to  run  fpontaneoufly,  the  reft  of  it  is  forced  out  by  means 
of  bellows  eonftruFled  as  follows. 

Thefe  bellows  are  about  three  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and 
an  half  broad  at  their  vvideft  part.  They  are  made  and 
fhaped  in  the  common  manner  to  within  about  four  inches 
of  their  fmaller  end,  from  whence  the  remainder  of  them  is 
hut  three  or  four  inches  wide.  In  the  infide  of  the  place 
where  their  breadth  is  thus  altered,  the  air  pafles  through  a 
hole  of  an  inch  bore  ;  and  upon  this  hole,  on  the  fide  of 
it  that  is  next  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  is  a  piece  of  lea¬ 
ther,  like  the  valve  of  a  pump,  fo  fitted  that  when  the  bel¬ 
lows  are  lifted  up  to  take  in  freffi  air,  that  valve  inftantly 
doles  upon  the  hole,  in  fuch  manner  that  none  of  the  air 
which  has  palled  through  this  hole,  and  entered  into  the 
calk,  can  be  drawn  back  again ;  but  the  bellows  take  in 
frefh  air,  by  their  holes  below. 
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In  (lead  of  ending  with  a  ftrait  nozzle  like  other  bel¬ 
lows,  thefe  terminate  in  a  tube  or  pipe  of  wood,  a  loot 
long,  clofely  jointed  into  their  fmallerend,  and  there  well 
glued  and  ftrongly  fattened  by  good  pegs,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  bellows,  in  order 
to  its  conducing  the  air  downward.  This  nozzle,  for 
l'uch  we  fhall  now  call  it  in  compliance  to  cuttom,  is  round, 
and  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  circumference  over  its  out- 
ttde  at  the  top,  from  whence  it  diminitties  gradually  to¬ 
wards  its  other  end,  the  better  to  fit  it  for  entering  iomc 
inches  in  at  the  bung-hole  of  the  veflel,  and  alio  to  clofe 
up  that  hole  fo  exactly,  that  no  air  may  get  in,  or  come 
out,  at  its  Tides.  The  upper  part  of  this  nozzle  rifes  about 
two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  frnall  end  of  the  bellows, 
and  is  there  cut  fomewhat  flat,  that  it  may  be  the  more 
eafily  (truck  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and  thereby  forced  the  ■ 
clofer  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  calk :  and  alfo,  at  about  ; 
two  fingers  breadth  below  the  upper  part  of.  this ;  nozzle,  is  ; 
nailed  an  iron  ring,  thro’  which  is  paffed  an,  iron  hook,  j 
or  brace,  a  foot  long,  by  means  whereof  the  bellows  are 
cramped  down  to  the  hoops  of  the  calk  :  for  without  this 
precaution,  the  force  of  the  air  would  drive  the  bellows 
out  of  the  bung-hole,  and  the  operation  of  emptying  the 
broached  veflel  would  not  be  performed. 

It  now  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  thefe  bel¬ 
lows  force  the  remaining  wine  out  of  the  calk  that  is  to  be 
emptied  :  for,  upon  opening  the  bellows,  the  air  rufhes  in 
at  the  holes  in  their  bottom  ;  and  upon  {hutting  them,  it 
is  forced  through  their  nozzle  into  the  calk  :  the  valve  juft 
above  their  nozzle  prevents  its  returning  back;  and  thus 
a  quantity  of  air  fufficient  to  counter-a£t  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  on  the  wine  in  the  calk  that  is  to  be  filled,  is 
eafily  forced  into  that  which  is  to  be  emptied. 

When  the  wine  is  drawn  off  to  within  about  two  or 
three  gallons,  a  hitting  is  heard  in  the  cock  of  the  then 
almoft  empty  calk.  The  cock  in  the.  other  fhould  then 
be  turned,  fo  as  to  clofe  it,  and  the  pipe  of  communica¬ 
tion  fhould  be  taken  away.  That  done,  all  the  remaining 
clear  wine  is  drawn  off  from  the  calk  that  is  to  be  emptied, 
but  with  great  care  to  ftop  when  it  becomes  in  the  leaft 
cloudy.  This  bright  wine  is  then  poured  into  the  bung- 
hole  of  the  calk  that  is  to  be  filled,  and  the  entire  filling  of 
it  up  is  completed  with  found  wine  of  the  fame  quality  as 
that  which  has  been  drawn  off.  It  is  then  clofely  bunged 
down  ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the  cock  may  be 
taken  out,  and  a  plug  put  in,  with  very  little  lofs  of  wine. 
Or,  if  the  owner  be  fo  curious  as  to  defire  not  to  lofe  any 
of  his  liquor,  the  little  air  neceffarily  left  near  the  bung- 
hole  may  be  drawn  off  with  a  ftnall  hand-air-pump,  and 
then  fcarcely  a  drop  of  wine  will  run  out  when  the  cock  is 

drawn.  ...  ,  • 

At  every  racking  of  this  kind  a  peg-hole  is  made,  in  the 

calk,  if  there  be  not  one  before,  in  order  to  examine  the 
degree  of  wafting  of  the  wine  :  for  wine  wattes  fenfibly  in 
keeping,  how  clofely  foever  the  calk  be  flopped  ;  a  part 
of  it  tranfpiring  through  the  pores  of  the  wood  :  but  as 
Dr  Neumann  obferves,  it  is  not  the  fpirituous,  but  the 
watery  part  that  is  thus  loft  ;  for  the  remaining  wine 
proves  ftronger  than  at  firft,  and  the  ftrength  continues 
to  increafe  as  the  quantity  diminitties.  In  filling  up  the 
veffels,  for  it  is  necefl'ary  that  they  fhould  be  kept  full, 
care  mutt  be  taken  never  to  mix  wines  of  difiimilar  qua¬ 
lities.  ... 

The  Hungarian,  for  example,  does  not  well  bear  any 

other  win:,  particularly  rhenifh :  for  if  the  fpontaneous  di- 
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minution  of  a  calk  of  Hungarian  wine  be  made  up  with 
rhenifh,  though  both  of  them  keep  extremely  well  by 
themfelves,  the  mixture  will  prefentfy  fpoil :  and  fo  it  is 
of  other  wines. 

rI  he  lees  in  the  feveral  cafks  that  have  been  racked  off 
may  be  colle£ted  together,  and  when  their  thicker  part 
has  fubfided,  a  fpirit  may  be  drawn  from  the  thinner. 

Diftempers  feldom  happen  to  fermented  liquors,  but 
from  fome  fault  in  the  manner  of  managing  them.  If  the 
fermentation  has  been  duly  carried  on,  the  wine  racked  off 
the  lees  before  they  can  contra£t  a  putrid  taint,  and  after¬ 
wards  kept  in  an  equal  degree  of  heat :  the  wine  will  an- 
fwer  the  expectation  ol  the  maker.  W  hen  it  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ported,  and  thereby  neceffarily  brought  into  a  warmer  air, 
brandy  is  often  added,  to  check  the  propenfity  to  a  new 
fermentation.  This  is  alfo  fometimes  done  to  give  ftrength 
to  the  wine :  but  it  is  not  a  practice  by  any  means  to  be 
recommended. 

It  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  fome  wines,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  fuch  as  are  apt  to  be  frequently  on  the  fret,  to 
fumigate  the  cafks  with  burning  brimftone,  to  which,  fome 
add,  perhaps  ufelefsly,  vinous  ipirits  and  aromatic  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  fumes  of  brimftone  ftrongly  refift  fermenta¬ 
tion,  but  wines -which  are  largely  impregnated  with  thern 
cannot  be  recommended  as  wholefome.  I  he  colour  of 
red  wine  is  deftroyed  by  them.  What  is  called  ftum,  is 
no  other  than  mutt  whofe  fermentation  has  been  pre¬ 
vented,  or  prematurely  fuppreffed,  by  fumigation  with 
fulphur. 

The  colour  of  wine  is  frequently  artificial.  A  pale  yel¬ 
low  may  be  natural,  but  a  fine  deep  yellow  proceeds 
from  an  addition  of  burnt-fugar,  or  other  colouring  mat¬ 
ters,  or  from  the  oaken  cafk  in  which  the  wine  has  been 
kept.  Wine  may  be  naturalv  of  a  pale  dilute  red  ;.  but  a 
deep  red  is  almoft  always  the  effect  of  artificial  additions, 
as  of  the  red- woods,  elder-berries,  bilberries,  &c.  In 
France,  no  fecret  is  made  of  thefe  praftices,  the  colour¬ 
ing  matters  being  publicly  thrown  out  after  they  have  been 
ufed.  Turbid  wines  are  fined  by  a  mixture  of  whites 
and  fir  ells  of  eggs,  powdered  alabafter,  and  ifinglafs. 
The  ufe  of  the  (hells  and  alabafter  is  to  correa  any  frnall 
degree  of  acidity  that  the  wine  may  have  contraaed  :  and 
indeed  if  we  look  into  the  many  compofitions  made  ufe  of 
by  vintners,  we  fir  all  fee  that  they  are  all  framed  upon 
this  principle  ;  wherefore  it  would  be  needlefs  here  to 
particularife  them.  If  the  wine  is  grown  very  four,  the 
beft  way  of  correaing  it,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  fpirit  and 
flavour,  is,  by  adding  a  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  neutralize  the  acid,  juft  before  it  is  to  be  ufed. 
It  then  becomes  a  plcafant  wholefome  liquor  :  but  if  fait 
of  tartar  is  mixed  with  any  fermented  liquor  long  before  it 
is  to  be  ufed,  the  effervefcence  which  it  raifes  will  deprive 
the  liquor  of  its  fpirit,  and  leave  it  quite  vapid.  Ifin¬ 
glafs  is  ufed  only  for  clarifying  the  wine.  .  Weak  wines 
are  improved  by  an  addition  of  fpirit*  particulaily  before 
the  fermentation  is  completed,  for  after  this  period  it  is 
apt  to  fpoil  the  vinofity.  Poor  wines  are  enriched  by 
fweets,  and  flavoured  by  various  additions  fo  as  to  emu¬ 
late  the  more  coftly :  thus  elder-flowers  give  the  flavour 
of  Mofelle,  and  the  flowers  of  the  yellow  clary  will  make 
almoft  any  common  white-wine  refemble  new  rhenifh. 
Even  the  mod  delicious  wines  have  been  imitated  alfo 
without  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  any  grape  ;  with  folutions 
offugar,  juice  of  currants,  figs,  and  other  fruits. 
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After  the  wine,  and  particularly  that  of  countries  where’ 
the  funis  not  very  powerful,  has  palled  its  fermentation 
in  the  vat,  and  is  drawn  off  into  calks,  it  will  require 
fomething  to  feed  upon.  To  this  end,  it  will  be  right 
always  to  preferve  a  few  bunches  of  the  belt  grapes, 
which  may  be  hung  up  in  a  room  till  there  be  occafion 
for  them  ;  when  they  fhould  be  picked  off  the  ftalks,and 
two  or  three  good  handfuls  of  them  fhould  be  put  into 
each  calk,  according  to  its  fize. 

The  French  recommend  ftrongly  the  two  following 
methods  ;  the  one  for  giving  additional  ftrength  and  co¬ 
lour  to  red  wine,  and  the  other  for  clarifying  wines  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

For  the  former,  a  found  well-hooped  calk  is  fet  up¬ 
right  on  one  of  its  ends,  the  other  end  is  taken  out,  and  a 
layer  of  vine-cuttings  is  fpread  at  the  bottom  of  the  calk, 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches.  Some  of  the  fineft  and 
ripeft  black  grapes  are  then  chofen,  and  their  berries  are 
cut  off  from  the  Italks,  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  fruit, 
which  the  utmoft  care  is  taken  not  to  burft  or  damage. 
The  grapes  thus  felefted  are  put  gently  upon  the  layer  of 
vine-twigs,  and  the  calk  is  filled  with  them  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  bung-hole.  Another  layer  of  vine-cuttings 
is  placed  gently  upon  thefe  grapes,  till  it  reaches  the  upper 
part  of  the  bung-hole,  and  the  calk  is  then  filled  with 
grapes,  culled  as  before,  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top,  where 
another  layer  of  vine-cuttings  is  fpread  over  them,  and  the 
head  of  the  calk  is  then  replaced.  The  calk  thus  prepared 
is  filled  with  good  coarfe  red  wine,  to  within  three  fingers 
breadth  of  the  bung-hole,  that  the  liquor  may  have  room 
to  ferment  without  much  lofs,  and  in  this  Hate  it  is  car¬ 
ried  gently  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain.  Great  care 
is  taken  to  keep  this  veffel  conftantly  filled  up  with  wine  of 
the  fame  for(,  both  whilft  it  ferments,  and  afterwards  as 
it  is  ufed:  for  if  the  grapes  in  it  were  at  any  time  to  be 
left  long  without  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wine  upon  them, 
the  whole  would  grow  vapid  and  be  fpoiled.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe  which  the  vintners  make  of  this  liquor,  is  to  fup- 
ply  their  cuffomers  conftantly  with  wine  of  the  fame  tafte 
and  colour,  by  mixing  it  with  what  they  fell. 

The  other  method,  which  is  pratflifed  only  when  wine 
is  to  be  jined  very  'fpeedily,  confiffs  in  this.  A  parcel  cf 
very  thin  chips,  the  longer  the  better,  or  of  pretty  thick 
fhavings,  of  new  but  well  dried  beech,  is  fteeped  for  two 
days  in  water,  which  is  changed  at  leaft  twice  a  day,  the 
better  to  take  oft  the  talle  of  the  wood.  Thefe  chip?  are 
then  well  drained  ;  and  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  air,  as  many  of  them  are  put  lightly  into  a 
calk,  of  which  the  head  lias  been  taken  out  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  as  will  fill  it  to  within  about  a  finger’s  breadth  of  the 
top.  The  head  is  then  properly  replaced  in  the  calk,  fo 
as  to  fit  it  for  holding  liquor,  and  a  pint  of  good  brandy 
is  poured  in  at  the  bung-hole,  upon  the  chips.  After  this, 
the  bung-hole  is  flopped  cloiely  with  a  bung,  and  the  calk 
is  rolled  about  till  the  chips  have  imbibed  all  the  brandy. 

I  he  calk  is  then  carried  to  its  allotted  place,  and  imme¬ 
diately  filled  with  fome  of  the  wine  that  is  to  be  fpeedily 
fined.  The  wine  will  foon  be  fit  lor  drawing  off ;  and 
when  that  is  done,  the  calk  with  the  chips  in  it  fhould  be 
fii'ed  up  again  directly,  becaufe  the  chips,  like  the  grapes 
and  wine-cuttings  before-mentioned,  will  loofe  all  their 
virtue  if  they  are  left  long  without  a  fufficiency  of  liquor 
upon  them. 

W  hen  the  wine  that  is  poured  upon  thefe  chips  begins 


to  require  a  length  of  time  in  order  to  its  becoming  fine, 
it  is  a  fign  that  they  are  over-loaded  with  lees.  The 
head  of  the  calk  is  then  taken  out  anew,  the  chips  are 
wafhed  in  water  till  they  are  cleared  of  the  Ices,  they  are 
then  dried  in  the  air  as  before,  and  after  being  again 
foaked  with  brandy,  or  wafhed  in  perfectly  clear  wine, 
they  are  replaced  in  their  former  cafk  ;  after  that  this  alfo 
has  been  well  wafhed  and  cleaned,  and  they  continue  to 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  as  at  firft. 

All  the  abovementioned  pra&icesare  innocent  enough  : 
but,  as  Dr.  Neumann  rightly  obferves,  fome  of  the  deal- 
ears  in  wines  have  had  recourfe  to  fuch  dangerous  artifices 
as  have  been  pernicious  to  thoufands.  They  have  fweet- 
ened  acid  wines  by  litharge,  or  other  preparations  of  lead  ; 
and  impregnated  iweet  ones  with  mercury-fublimate  and 
with  arfenic.  Lead  is  difeovered  in  wines  by  adding  a  de¬ 
coction  of  orpiment  made  in  lime-water.  If  the  wine  is 
genuine,  it  does  not  fenfibly  change  its  colour  on  this  ad¬ 
dition,  though  on  Handing,  a  yellowifh  white  powder 
falls  to  the  bottom  :  but  if  it  has  any  faturnine  impreg¬ 
nation,  its  colour  becomes  immediately  darker,  brown, 
reddifh,  or  blackifh.  Arfenic  may  be  detedted  by  a 
folution  of  lead  in  aqua  fortis  ;  and  mercury-fublimate, 
by  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  or  by  a  folution  of  fixed  alka¬ 
line  falts. 

As  to  the  concentrating  of  wines  by  cold,  commonly 
called  condenfing  or  congealing  of  them,  it  feems  to  us 
fo  much  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity,  rather  than  of  ufe, 
that,  though  Dr.  Stahl  has  taken  the  pains  to  gite  a  full 
and  accurate  account  of  the  manner  of  performing  this 
procefs,  by  which  the  wine  is  not  only  freed  from  its  fu- 
perfluous  humidity,  fo  as  to  be  greatly  diminifhed  in 
bulk,  and  of  courfe  rendered  more  convenient  for  tranf- 
portation,  but  alfo,  fay  the  advocates  for  this  practice, 
infinitely  enriched  and  ennobled  in  its  quality,  and  ren¬ 
dered  fo  much  more  perfect  and  durable,  as  to  be  from 
thenceforth  unalterable  by  any  accident  or  changes  of 
the  weather  (for  by  this  means  “  the  philofophic  fpirit  of 
the  wine,”  to  ufe  the  language  of  the  adepts,  is  obtained). 

“  When  wines,  fays  Dr.  Neumann,  are  expofed  to  the 
adtion  of  a  freezing  air,  a  part  of  their  water  congeals, 
and  the  unfrozen  part  proves  proportional?] y  ftrongcr  and 
more  fpirituous.  By  repetitions  of  this  procefs,  firft 
pointed  out  by  Paracelfus,  and  fince  carried  to  a  greater 
length  by  Stahl,  the  beft  wines  are  reduced  to  about  one 
fixth  of  their  original  volume.  Wines  thus  concentrated 
or  treed  from  their  redundant  phlegm,  are  no  longer  the 
delicate  liquors  they  were  before.  They  are  too  unplea- 
fant,  as  well  as  too  ftrong,  to  be  drank  by  themfelves  ; 
and  when  mixed  with  other  wines,  they  communicate  to 
them  alio  a  difagreable  taint.  The  phlegm  which  con¬ 
geals  retains  a  part  of  the  truly  vinous  matter,  as  appears 
Iron?  its  being  convertible  into  vinegar  ;  hut  this  phlegm, 
mixed  with  the  unfrozen  wine,  does  not  reftore  its  pril- 
tine  qualities  :  both  the  phlegm  by  itfelf,  and  the  mixture, 
foon  corrupt.  When  once  the  principles  of  wine  are  fe- 
parated  from  one  another,  no  art  can  reproduce  wine  by 
joining  them  together  again.  When  barely  the  inflamma¬ 
ble  fpirit  has  been  diddled  off,  the  addition  of  that  fpirit 
to  the  refiduum  does  not  reftore  its  vinofity.  The  refi- 
duum  itfelf  often  fullers  a  new  feparation  upon  this  addi¬ 
tion,  its  tartareous  parts  precipitating.” 

When  the  wine  is  of  an  age  at  which  it  ufually  is  bot¬ 
tled,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  examine  whether  it  be  fufti- 
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ciently  bright ;  becaufe  a  natural  brightnefs  is  the  mod  cer¬ 
tain  indication  of  the  liquor’s  having  undergone  a  due  fer¬ 
mentation}  and  confi  qiicntly  of  its  being  rendered  mod 
whole  lb  me.  If  any  l'rntdl  degree  of  cloudinefs  is  obferved 
in  it,  the  whites  o!  ggs  will  eafily  remove  that  imperfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  it  inclines  to  tartnefs,  the  {hells  of  the  eggs 
fhould  be  mixed  with  their  whites  :  but  if  the  degree  of 
cloudinefs  is  thought  to  be  greater  than  the  whites  of  eggs 
will  cure,  recourfe  is  had  to  ifinglafs,  the  quantity  cl 
which  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of ^ the  li- 
quar,  and  to  its  degree  of  foulnefs  ;  lor  wine  that  be¬ 
comes  bright  of  itfelf  does’  not  need  any.  1  ne  per 
way  of  tiling  the  ifinglafs,  is  to  dill olve  it  over  the  hie  in 
fo  much  water  as  will  form  it  into  a  jelly  ;  then  to  oilute  it 
fufFiciently  with  feme  of  the  fame  wine  as  it  is  intended 
to  clarify,  afterwards  to  drain  it  through  a  flannel  bag, 
and  finally  to  pour  it  into  the  cafk,  and  dir  it  well  about 
with  a  whilk  that  reaches  only  to  about  half  way  down  the 
calk.  For  wine  that  is  very  tart,  the  proper  corrective  is 
powdered  marble,  alabadcr,  or  un-burnt  lime-done,  as 
before  directed. 

A  quite  fafliionable  gentleman  would  hardly  have  vouch- 
fafed,  a  few  years  ago,  to  tade  a  glafs  of  Champagne 
which  did  not  fparkle  or  froth  llrongly :  but  that  notion 
of  its  excellency  is  now  pretty  much  laid  afide.  Opinions 
have  been  fo  greatly  divided  in  regard  to  the  caufe  of  this 
fparkling,  foriie  aferibing  it  wholly  to  the  force  of  drugs 
tiled  for  that  purpofe  by  the  dealers  in  this  wine  ;  others 
imputing  it  to  the  un-ripenefs,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  the 
tartnefs  of  the  wine,  hecaufe,  in  fa£t,  mod  of  the  wines 
that  do  fparkle  and  froth  are  extremely  tart;  and  others 
again  attributing  this  effeCl  to  the  influence  ot  the  moon, 
according  to  the  times  of  bottling  thefe  wines,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  copy  here  the  fubdance  of  what 
the  authors  of  the  Maifon  Rudique  have  faid  on  this  fub- 
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“  It  is  true  that  many  dealers  in  wine,  feeing  how  im¬ 
moderately  fond  mod  people  were  of  this  fparing  liquor, 
did  often  put  into  it  alum,  fpirit  of  wine,  pigeon  s  dung, 
and  many  other  drugs,  to  make  it  froth  exceedingly  ;  but 
it  is  certain,  from  experience,  that  the  bottling  of  it  at  any 
time  between  the  vintage  and  the  month  of  May,  will 
alfo  make  it  froth.  Some  pretend  that  it  froths  mod  when 
it  has  been  bottled  neared  to  the  time  of  gathering  the  par¬ 
ticular  fort  of  grapes  of  which  it  was  made  ;  hut  many 
deny  this.  There  is  no  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  froths 
more  than  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  quarter  of  the  moon  in 
March  ;  and  that  without  any  artifice  at  all.  One  may 
always  be  fure  that  the  Champagne  wine  which  has  been 
bottled  between  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth  days  of  the 
fame  moon  will  froth  perfectly.  This  has  been  pi oa  ed  b\ 
fuch  reiterated  experience,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
is,  however,  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  wine  does  not 
froth  immediately  after  its  having  been  boiled.  It  mult 
have  been  at  lead  fix  weeks,  and  often  two  mont.is  in 
bottles,  before  it  will  froth  well.  If  it  has  been  tranfpoi  ted 
to  any  didance,  it  mud  be  let  red  for  a  month  in  the  vault, 
efpecially  in  dimmer,  to  recover  itfelf. 

“  But  as  the  Champagne  wines,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  the  mountain  of  Reims,  are  not  in  general  ludiciently 
ripe  for  bottlingat  the  abovementioned  time,  hut  dill  ie- 
tain  too  much  tartnefs,  or  hardnefs,  il  the  feafon  has  been 
cold  and  moid ;  or  too  much  fweetnefs,  if  it  has  been 
hot ;  the  fured  and  bed  way  to  have  exquifite  wine  which 
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fliall  froth  perfectly,  is  not  to  bottle  it  till  the  rife  of  the 
lap  in  Augud.  Experience  has  certified,  that  it  froths  ex- 
ceflively  when  bottled  between  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth 
of  the  moon  in  Augud  :  and  as  it  will  by  that  time  have 
lod  its  too  great  tartnefs,  or  its  over  great  fweetnefs,  one 
may  be  allured  that  the  wine  which  is  bottled  then  will  he 
theripedand  mod  frothy. 

“  Another  experiment  has  been  tried,  which  is,  not  to 
bottle  the  Champagne  mountain  wine  till  the  fpringofthe 
fecond  year,  that  is  to  fay,  eighteen  months  after  d  has 
been  made  ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  froth  diffidently, 
though  not  above  half  fo  much  as  that  which  was  bottled 
while  the  fpring-fap  of  the  preceding  year  was  rifing.  It 
is  not  thought  that  the  river  wine,  which  has  lefs  body 
than  that  of  the  mountain,  can  froth  fo  much  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  year. 

“  They  who  would  have  Champagne  wine  that  does 
not  froth  at  all,  mud  bottle  it  in  October  or  November  of 
the  year  after  the  vintage.  If  it  be  bottled  in  June  or 
July,  it  dill  will  froth  a  little,  though  but  very  little. 

“  As  thefe  wines,  efpecially  in  their  lird  year,  work 
continually  in  the  cellars  and  vaults,  and  dill  more  in  bot¬ 
tles  than  in  calks,  according  to  the  different  feafons  and  the 
different  impreffions  of  the  air  ;  it  is  not  furprizing  that  the 
fame  wine,  particularly  the  new,  fhould  iometimes  appear 
different  to  the  tade.  A  wine,  for  example,  which  is  fit 
for  drinking  in  January  and  February,  {hall  feem  hard  in 
March  and  April ;  becaufe  of  the  rifing  of  the  fap  which 
then  agitates  it :  and  this  fame  wine,  after  feeming  to  he 
perfectly  ripened  in  the  next  June  and  July,  fhall  again, 
have,  in  Augud  and  September  following,  a  hardnefs 
which  could  not  be  perceived  in  either  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  months  ;  becaufe  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in  Augud 
will  have  increafed  the  motion  of  its  parts,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  fet  it  on  the  fret.  Thus  the  fame  Champagne 
wine,  of  the  fird  year,  if  it  be  of  the  river  growth,  and 
frequently  that  of  two  years  old  if  it  be  of  the  growth  of 
the  mountain,  will  appear  more  or  lefs  ripe  or  mellow, 
more  or  lefs  exquifite,  more  or  lefs  forward,  according  to 
the  different  motions  it  receives  from  the  different  impref¬ 
fions  of  the  air,  which  vary  mod  fenfibly  in  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year.” 

What  is  here  implied,  though  perhaps  not  quite  clearly 
expreffed,  is,  we  apprehend,  the  true  caufe  of  the  fparkling 
or  frothing  of  wine  ;  namely,  its  not  having  been  per¬ 
fectly  fermented,  and  confequently  not  had  a  thorough 
affimilation  of  its  condituent  parts.  The  want  of  this  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  it  fret  in  the  bottle :  and  accordingly  we  fee, 
that,  the  better  to  fecure  its  fparkling,  the  people  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  bottle  it  in  the  very  feafon  when  it  is  mod  likely  to. 
be  on  the  fret  ;  viz.  at  the  time  of  the  weather’s  turning 
from  cold  to  warm.  Several  other  caufes  may  likewife  put 
wine  on  the  fret,  and  among  thefe  a  principal  one  is  the 
want  of  cellars  in  which  an  equal  temperature  of  the  air  is 
preferred  all  the  year  round.  This,  and  the  iniperfeftnefs. 
of  the  fermentation  of  the  liquor,  are  undoubtedly  the  real 
caufe  of  the  fparkling  or  frothing  of  wine. 

As  a  general  rule,  if  it  be  intended  that  the  wine  diould 
not  froth,  the  bed  time  for  drawing  it  off,  Avhether  into, 
bottles,  or  into  calks,  is  when  the  weather  is  extremely 
fair  and  clear,  the  barometer  high,  and,  of  choice,  dur-. 
ing  a  northerly  wind  ;  becaufe  the  air  is  then  cooled,  and 
the  wine  lead  apt  to  be  on  the  fret.  By  inverting  thefe 
rules,  and  drawing  off  the  wine  warm  damp  weather,. 
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when  the  barometer  is  low,  and  the  wind  foutherly  ;  what 
is  bottled  at  this  time  will  froth  ;  for  wine  in  the  calk  is 
always  cloudy  then,  and  confequently  difpofed  to  fret. 

It  may  not  be  uninftru&ive,  and  certainly  cannot  be  un¬ 
entertaining  to  our  readers,  if  we  copy  here  Dr.  Neumann’s 
account  of,  and  curfory  remarks  on,  the  principal  wines 
that  are  drank  in  Europe.  “  I.  The  Madeira  iflands,  and 
Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries,  afford  two  kinds  :  the  firft 
called  Madeira  Sec  ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  richeft  and 
bell  of  the  two,  Canary  or  Palm  Sec.  The  name  Sec 
(corruptly  written  Sack)  fignifies  dry  ;  thefe  wines  being 
made  from  half  dried  grapes.  There  is  another  fort  ot 
Sec  wine,  inferior  to  both  the  foregoing,  prepared  about 
Neres  in  Spain,  and  hence  called,  according  to  our  or¬ 
thography,  Sherris,  or  Sherry.  2.  The  wines  of  Candia 
and  Greece,  particularly  the  latter,  are  of  common  ufe  in 
Italy.  Malmfey  was  formerly  the  produce  of  thofe  parts 
only,  but  is  now  brought  chiefly  from  Spain  :  it  is  a  fweet 
wine,  of  a  golden  or  brownifh-yellow  colour:  the  Ita¬ 
lians  call  it  Manna  alia  bocca  e  balfa?no  al  cervello ,  “  Manna 
to  the  mouth  and  balfam  to  the  brain.”  Zant  and  Cepha- 
lonia  fend  alfo  to  Venice  fome  good,  and  no  fmall  quantity 
of  indifferent  wines :  almoft  all  the  wines  indeed  made  ufe 
of  in  the  Venetian  territories  come  from  Greece  and  the 
Morea  ;  of  which  there  are  fome  forts  fo  bad,  and  fo 
cheap,  that  large  quantities  are  made  into  vinegar  for 
the  preparation  of  ceruffe.  '3.  Italy,  not  Greece,  pro¬ 
duces  the  vino  Greco:  this  is  a  gold-coloured  undfuous 
wine,  of  a  pungent  fweetnefs,  the  growth  of  Mount 
Vefuvious,  greatly  Tophi fticated  by  the  Neapolitans.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvious  is  made  the  Mangiaguerra 
wine,  as  alfo  a  thick  blackifh  one  called  Verracia  ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  delicious  vino  verginc.  The  Ita¬ 
lians  apply  this  laft  name  likewife  to  all  the  other  wines 
made  without  preffure.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  affords  the 
Campania  orPaufilippo  andMufcatel,  the  Surentine,  Sa¬ 
lernitan,  and  other  excellent  wines,  as  alfo  the  Chiarello, 
much  drank  at  lvome.  But  the  principal  of  all  thefe  wines 
is  the  red,  fat,  fweet,  and  gratefully  poignant  one,  called 
Lachryma  Chrifti.  The  ecclefiaftical  Hate  produces  the 
light,  pleafant  Albano  ;  and  the  fweet  Montefiafcone,  a 
yellowifh  not  very  Itrong  wine,  which  comes  the  neareft 
to  good  Florence,  but  does  not  keep  well ;  together  with 
feveral  of  lefs  note,  as  the  Nomentan,  Monteran,  Veli- 
trin,  Pnenetic,  il  Flomanefco*  d’Orvieto,  See.  5.  In 
Tufcany  are  the  excellent  white  and  red  Florence  ;  the 
celebrated,  hot,  Itrong  red  wine  of  Monte  Pulciano  ;  the 
Montalneo,  Porte  Hercole,  &c.  But  along  the  coalt  of 
the  Adriatic,  at  Ancona,  Rimini,  Pelaro,  and  as  far  as 
Bologna,  one  meets  with  exceeding  bad  wines,  chiefly  of 
the  boiled  unfermented  kind,  heavy,  difagreeable,  and  un- 
wholefome.  6.  In  Lombardy  alfo  there  is  abundance  of 
bad  wines :  the  Modenefe  and  Monferrat  are  tolerable  ; 
theMarcemino,  produced  about  Vicenza  and  Padua,  pretty 
good.  The  other  wines  molt  commonly  drank  in  that 
province  are  the  Brefcian,  Veronefe,  Placentine,  Lumel- 
line,  and  Pucine  ;  and  in  the  Genoefe,  the  Vino  di  monte 
vernaccia,  vino  amabile  or  vino  di  cinque  terre,  and 
Vino  razzefe.  Between  Nizza  and  Savona  is  produced 
an  incomparable  Mufcadine  ;  near  Aquilcia  is  the  Rolatz, 
and  near  Pavia  the  Vino  Piccante.  7.  Piemont,  and  part 
of  Savoy,  have  excellent  light  wines.  8.  The  Sicilian, 
Sardinian  and  Corfican  wines  are  alfo  good  :  the  firft,  as 
particularly  the  Catanian,  Panormitan,  Meflinian,  and 
byracufan,  are  accounted  the  kft, and  are  chiefly  bought 


up  by  the  knights  of  Malta.  9.  Moft  of  the  Spanifii 
wines  are  compofed  of  fermented  or  half  fermented  wine, 
mixed  with  infpiflated  muft  and  varioufly  manufactured, 
nr  of  an  infufion  of  dry  grapes  in  weak  muft.  No  wines 
freeze  more  difficultly  than  the  Spanifh  ;  thefe  abounding 
both  with  unctuous  matter  and  with  inflammable  fpirit. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  the  Alicant,  which  is  a  thick, 
ftrong,  very  fweet,  and  almoft  black  as  well  as  naufeous 
wine  ;  Sherry,  Spanifii  Malmfey,  Malaga,  commonly 
called  Mountain,  and  what  is  Amply  termed  Spanifh  wine. 
Thefe,  at  leaft,  are  the  forts  moft  generally  imported  here  : 
but  in  Spain  itfelf  there  are  many  more,  fuch  as,  the  Tar¬ 
ragon,  Salamanca,  Cordova,  Galicia,  Andalufia,  fundry 
baftards,  vino  de  toro,  See.  10.  In  Portugal  there  is 
plenty  of  r.ed  Port,  a  cheap  but  not  a  very  excellent  wine, 
drank  in  large  quantities  in  England,  and  often  dreadfully 
fophifticated.  The  beft  vino  tinto,  a  blackifh  red  wine 
ufed  by  the  coopers  for  colouring  other  wines,  is  faid  by 
fome  to  be  the  produce  of  Portugal.  So  largely  do  the 
Portuguze  deal  alfo  in  Madeira,  that  their  king  receives 
yearly  twelve  thoufand  pipes  of  this  wine  by  way  of 
tythes.  1 1.  In  France,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  wines  ; 
of  which  the  ftrong,  fweet,  full-bodied,  fpirituous  ones 
are  called  Fins  de  liqueur.  There  is  fcarcely  a  province  in 
France  that  does  not  produce  wine  :  Languedoc  and  Pro¬ 
vence  afford  the  fweeteft  ;  and  the  fame  provinces,  with 
Champagne  and  Burgundy,  the  ftrongeft.  The  wines  of 
the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom,  as  Picardy  and  Bour- 
j  deaux,  are  the  worft  ;  and  thofe  about  its  middle,  as  Paris 
!  and  Orleans,  of  a  middling  kind.  The  moft  celebrated 
i  of  the  French  wines  are  thofe  of  Champagne  and  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  Cote  rotie,  St.  Laurence,  Frontignac,  Mufcat 
de  Lion,  Cahors,  Hermitage,  Grave,  Sec.  j2.  In  Swif- 
ferland,  the  beft  are  the  Neuftchatel,  Velteline,  La  cote, 
and  Reiff  wines.  The  Velteline  ftraw-wine,  fo  called 
from  the  grapes  being  laid  for  fome  time  upon  ftraw  before 
they  are  preffed,  is  particularly  celebrated.  13.  The  dry- 
grape  wines  of  the  Upper-Hungary  are  in  general  excel¬ 
lent,  and  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Lower.  They 
have  a  delicious  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte,  a  notably  dia¬ 
phoretic,  ‘and  corroborating  virtue,  and  when  drank  freely 
occafion  no  head-ach,  heavinefs  of  the  limbs,  or  other  in- 
conveniencies.  They  do  not  eafily  become  vinewed  even 
in  open  veflels;  and  retain  their  fweetnefs  and  agreeable- 
nefs  for  a  length  of  time,  though  they  lofe  a  little  of  it 
from  year  to  year.  14.  Among  the  German  wines,  the 
Tyrol  are  very  delicate,  particularly  thole  of  Tramin  and 
j  Etlch  ;  but  they  do  not  keep.  15.  Good  Auftrian  wine 
is  not  to  be  rejected.  Thofe  of  Klofter-Neuburg  and 
Brofenberg  are  accounted  the  beft,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
fome,  excel  in  tafte  that  of  Edenburg  in  Lower-Hungarv. 
There  are  alfo  good  wines  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  im¬ 
perial  dominions.  16.  In  the  Palitinate,  the  beft  wine  is 
that  of  Worms,  efpecially  the  fort  called  woman’s  milk  ; 
and  next  to  tins,  thofe  of  Edinghoff  and  Ambach.  17. 
Among  the  more  tfteerned  German  wines  are  to  be  reck- 
!  oned  alfo  Rhenifh,  Mayne,  Mofelle,  Neckar,  and  Elfafs. 
i  A  certain  writer  calls  the  Rhenifh  made  in  Hockheim 
I  (hock)  the  prince  of  the  wines  of  Germany.  18.  The 
Bohemian,  Silefian,  Thuringian,  Mifniam,  Naumberg, 
Brandenburg,  and  other  German  wines,  are  generally  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  foregoing.  Some  however,  of  thofe  of  Mif- 
nia  and  the  Marche,  made  from  ripe  picked  grapes,  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  are  greatly  meliorated  by  age,  fo 
as  to  be  preferred  by  many  to  the  Rhenifh,  Neckar,  and 

Franconia 
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Franconia  wines,  and  frequently  mixed  with  other  of 
greater  note.  The  tartifh  German  wines  keep  the  lojxgeft 
of  any:  fome  of  them  have  been  kept  two  orthr.ee  hun¬ 
dred  years  ;  and  in  Strafburg  there  is  a  calk  of  it  fourteen 
hundred  years  old,  and  many  above  feventy  ;  the  wine 
being  occafionally  racked  off  into  lmaller  and  fmaller  calks, 
that  the  veflel  may  be  conftantly  full.  Thefe  very  old 
wines  are  preferved  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe,  as  they 
not  only  grow  too  Itrong  for  drinking,  but  at  laft  quite 
difag reeable.  The  belt  are  thofe  of  a  middle  age,  from 
twenty  to  about  fifty  years.” 

We  cannot  clofe  more  properly,  than  with  the  above 
quoted  excellent  chemift’s  definition  of  the  characters  oi 
good  wine. 

“  The  goodnefs  and  wholefomenefs  of  wines  are  judged 
of,  from  their  being  bright,  clear,  and  fparkling  in  the  glais ; 
of  an  agreeable  reviving  fmell  and  taflie ;  leaving,  when  held 
in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  a  flight  fenfe  of  aftringency  ; 
being  moderately  ftrong  and  fpirituous  ;  palling  Ireely  by 
urine;  exciting  appetite  ;  producing  a.  gentle  fweat  in  the 
night  ;  keeping  the  belly  open  next  day  ;  without  being 
followed  by  any  head-ach,  heavinefs  of  the  limbs, ^  or 
other  uneafinefs.  Such  a  wine,  moderately  ufed,  is  a 
very  valuable  cordial.  ft  he  iweet  rich  wines  aie  either 
new,  or  very  Itrong  and  fiery :  they  beat  the  body  much 
more,  and,  if  drank  to  any  degree  of  excefs,  their  effe&s 
continue  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  thinner  wines, 
which  contain  an  equal  quanty  of  fpirit.  The  red  wines, 
in  general,  have  the  greateft  aftringency.” 

The  following  directions  for  making  domeltic  wines, 
taken  from  the  Mufeum  Rufticum,  will,  we  are  perfuaded, 

be  agreeable  to  our  readers. 

<<  As  to  the  art  of  making  wine,  I  think  the  rendering 
it  more  generally  known,  and  pradtifed  here,  may  not 
only  afford  a  convenience  with  regard  to  expence,  and  a 
fecurity  with  regard  to  health,  to  private  perfons  ;  but  an 
advantage  to  the  public,  in  the  balance  of  trade  :  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  at  prefent,  overlooked :  though,  in  a  fhort  time, 
it  will  probably  be  feen  in  a  more  interefting  light.. 

“  Among  the  various  articles  of  foreign  luxury,  wine 
certainly  makes  one  of  the  moft  capital ;  and  yet,  _  what 
with  the  taking  fuch  extreme  great  quantities,  as  oblige  us 
to  receive,  as  well  the  product  of  inferior,  as  good  vin¬ 
tages  ;  and  what  with  adulteration,  as  well  practifed  be¬ 
fore  the  wine  is  imported  hither,  as  after  ;  we  in  general 
drink  very  indifferent  natural  wines,  or  very  exception¬ 
able  artificial  mixtures  of  liquors,  called  fo.  Though 
for  thefe,  we  either  pay  great  annual  fums  to  foreign 
countries,  or  to  thofe,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
impofe  upon  us  at  home. 

<<  This  is  the  more  to  he  regretted  ;  becaufe  we  have  it 
in  our  power  wholly  to  avoid  it :  and,  by  a  little  attention 
and  trouble  to  provide  ourfelves  with  wine,  that  is  fuperioi 
in  flavour,  cordial  effie£t,  wholefomenefs,  and  every  other 
quality,  with  a  faving  of  at  lead  fifty  or  fixty/^r  cent,  of 
the  expence.  The  means,  by  which,  I  fuggeft  it  to  be 
in  our  power  to  do  this,  is,  by  the  domeftic  production  of 
wine  in  our  own  families :  which,  were  the  art  well 
known,  and  the  advantages,  as  I  have  here  enumerated 
them,  well  underftood,  could  not  furely  fail  to  be  a  much 
more  general  practice  than  it  is  at  prefent.  < 

«  It  may  be  faid  to  appear  from  experience,  that  wine 
thus  made  here,  is  not  fo  good  as  the  foreign :  and  that, 
we  find,  in  the  inflances  of  thofe,  who  have  tried  to  in- 
troduce  it,  the  fuccefs  is  not  equal  to  my  reprefentation. 
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To  this,  I  anfwer,  that  experience  has  verified  what  I  ad¬ 
vance,  in  the  few  inflances  of  thofe,  who  have  made  do- 
meflic  wine  with  ikill ;  and  kept  it  to  he  of  a  due  age. 
without  which,  even  foreign  wine  would  not  be  good. 
Hut  the  reafons,  why  greater  numbers  do  not  fucceed,  is 
.the  want  of  knowledge  ;  a  fordidnefs,  with  refpc£l  to  ex- 
pence^  or  the  drinking  the  wine  before  it  he  fit ;  which 
is  almoft  univerfally  the  cafe.  For,  where  this  art  has 
been  pradlifed  without  any  of  thefe  difaavantages,  fuch 
wine  has  been  produced,  as  not  only  has  equalled  the 
foreign,  in  all  general  good  qualities  ;  hut  has  even  been 
miftaken  for  feveral  of  the  moft  valuable  kinds,  even  by 
the  moft  fkilful  judges. 

.  “  The  want  of  knowledge  in  the  art  of  making  do¬ 

meftic  wine,  being,  therefore,  one  principal  caufe  of  the 
neglect  of  doing  it  more  frequently,  I  fhall  here  endea¬ 
vour  to  remove  it,  by  furnifhing  fuch  inftrudtious,  as  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  enable  any  attentive  perfon  to  pradtife  it, 
with  eafe  and  certainty.  And,  I  am  perfuaded,  that,  to 
middling  people,  eipecially  thofe  living  in  villages  and 
places  remote  from  fea-port£,  where  it  is  difficult  to  pio- 
cure  even  indifferent  wine  in  fmall  quantities,  I  fit  all  do  a 
material  kindnefs  :  though  the  advantage  of  making  do¬ 
meftic  wines  is,  by  no  means,  confined  to  fuch  perfons, 
or  fituations;  but  even  all  others  might  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it,  both  with  refpedt  to  expence  and  health. 

“  I  will,  therefore,  firft  give  a  recipe  for  making  the 
moft  perfedt  wine,  that  can  be  produced,  by  compofition, 
in  this  country.  By  compofition,  I  mean,  fuch  as  is  not 
made  of  the  fimple  native  juice,  of  any  one  kind  of  fiuit. 
But  this  kind  is,  indeed,  in  a  great  degree  native,  as  the 
water  added  to  the  dry  fruit  is  only,  in  fadl,  the  reltora- 
tion  of  what  evaporated  in  the  drying  and  ripening  the 
fruit :  and  the  produce  of  this  procefs  is,  therefore,  in 
reality,  a  natural  wine,  and  fuperior  to  any,  that  can  be 
made  of  the  native  juices  of  the  fruits  of  our  country  ;  or 
perhaps  equal  to  the  beft  of  thofe  of  any  other.  This  re¬ 
cipe  will  ferve,  alfo,  as  a  bafis,  for  the  fhowing  afterwards 
how  other,  and  cheaper  kinds,  may  be  made. 

“  Take  thirty  gallons  of  loft  water,  either  rain,  or 
river  water.  It  fliould  be  obtained  in  as  clear  a  ftatc  as  pof- 
fible,  but  boiling  is  needlefs.  Put  this  water  into  a  veflel, 
at  leaft,  one-third  bigger  than  will  contain  that  quantity: 
and  then  add  to  it  one  hundred  weight  of  Malaga  raifins, 
grofsly  picked  from  their  ftalks.  Mix  the  whole  well  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  raifins  may  not  remain  clotted  in  lumps: 
and  then  cover  it  partly,  but  not  intirely,  with  a  linen 
cloth :  and  let  it  ftand  in  a  warm  place,  if  the  feafon  be  not 
hot.  It  will  foon  begin  to  ferment ;  and  muft  be  well  ftirr- 
ed  about,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  for  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  days.  It  muft  be  then  examined,  by  the  tafte,  to  try  if 
the  fweetnefs  be  nearly  gone  oft:  and  if  that  be  found  fo, 
and  the  fermentation  be  greatly  abated,  which  will  he  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  raifins  beginning  to  lie  quietly  at  the  bottom, 
the  fluid  muft  he  {trained  off ;  and  preffed  out  of  the  rai¬ 
fins,  firft  by  the  hand,  and  afterwards  by  a  prefs,  if  fuch 
be  eafily  procured.  But,  if  there  be  no  prefs,  two  boards 
may  be  ufed  with  the  affiftance  of  a  large  weight,  or  other 
ftrong  compreffive  force ;  which  muft  be  continued  as  long 
as  any  fluid  can  be  made  to  drop  from  the  mals.  i  he  fluid, 
thus  feparated  from  the  fkins,  or  marc  of  the  raifins,  muft 
he  then  put  in  a  good  found  wine  calk,  well  dried  and 
warmed,  together  with  eight  pounds  of  Lifbon  fugar,  and 
a  little  yeaft  :  but  fome  part  of  the  liquor  muft  be  kept  out, 
to  be  added,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  abatement  of  the 
4  ft  fermentation, 
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fermentation,  that  will  come  on  again,  may  admit,  with¬ 
out  the  wine  rifing  out  of  the  calk.  In  this  ftate  it  muft 
continue  for  a  month,  with  the  bung-hole  open  :  and 
then,  the  whole  of  the  liquor  kept  out,  having  been  now 
put  in  the  veflel,  muft  be  clofely  flopped  up  ;  fo  that  no 
air  may  enter:  and  in  this  ftate  it  muft  be  kept  for  a 
year,  or  longer.  At  which  time,  it  may  be  bottled  off. 

u  This  wine  may  be  drunk,  and  will  be  very  good  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  half :  but  it  will  be  much  better,  if 
kept  longer :  and  will  improve  for  four  or  five  years. 
"When  it  has  a  proper  age,  it  will  equal  any  of  the  ftrong 
cordial  foreign  wines :  and  may,  by  the  addition  of  pro¬ 
per  fubftances  to  flavour  and  colour  it,  be  made  to  re¬ 
ferable  them. 

“  This  is  the  moft  perfect  kind,  of  what  may  be  called 
artificial  wine  ;  but  others  may  be  made  cheaper.  There 
are  two  methods  of  making  a  faving  in  the  expence.  The 
one  is,  to  fubftitute,  inftead  of  the  whole  quantity  of  rai- 
fins  here  directed,  a  greater  proportion  of  fugar :  leaving 
out  four  pounds  of  raifins  for  one  of  fugar  added:  or  the 
quantity  of  both  fugar,  and  raifins,  may  be  diminifhed  ; 
and  a  proportion  of  clean  malt-fpirits  added,  when  the 
bung  of  the  calk  is  clofed  up.  The  ufe  of  diftilled  fpirits, 
in  this  manner,  is  not  fo  objectionable,  as  it  may  at  firft 
appear  to  perfons,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  thefe  mat¬ 
ters.  For  fuch  fpirits  will  lofe  their  fiery  quality,  and  be 
rendered  foft  and  mellow,  by  their  incorporation  with  the 
oily  part  of  the  wine.  And  there  is  nothing  more  certain, 
than  that  the  praClice  of  ufing  them  is  general  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  all  the  foreign  wines,  for  our  market :  and 
moft  particularly  thofe  ftronger  kinds,  which  are  moft 
efteemed  by  us. 

“  Any  other  kind  of  large  raifins,  which  are  cheap, 
may  be  ufed,  as  well  as  the  Malaga :  and  the  thinner  the 
fkins,  and  the  fvveeter  the  pulp,  the  ftronger  will  be  the 
wine. 

“  It  has  been  praClifed  formerly  to  bruife  the  raifins  ; 
but  it  is  unnecefl'ary  with  refpeCl  to  the  common  forts,  as 
they  will  loon  burft  with  the  fermentation  ;  and  freely 
give  out  their  contents.  But  there  are  feme  fmall  kinds 
with  tough  Heins,  which,  if  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
fhouid  be  bruifed :  or  they  will  refill  the  penetration  of 
the  water.  Thefe  kinds  are  not,  however,  fo  good  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  wire  as  the  larger  ;  or,  at  lead,  if 
they  be  chofen  for  any  particular  flavour,  they  may  give 
the  wine,  there  fhouid  be  only  a  certain  proportion  mixt, 
added  to  fome  of  the  other  kinds :  and,  in  this  cafe,  they 
fhouid  he  firft  bruifed. 

“  The  praClice  of  a  double  fermentation,  as  here  di¬ 
rected,  firft  of  the  raifins  themfe’veq  and  afterwards  of 
the  fugar,  is  not  the  common  method:  and  very  good 
wine  may  be  made,  by  fermenting  b  Jth  at  the  fame  time. 
But  this  method  is,  neverthelefk,  preferable  ;  for  it  fome- 
times  happens,  from  fome  unknown  circumftances  in  the 
fermentation,  when  fuch  method  is  net  praCtifed,  that  the 
wine  will  turn  out  cloudy,  and  not  admit  of  being  fined, 
by  any  means  at  prefent  underftood  :  which  accident  is 
prevented  by  this  double  fermentation  remaining,  as  the 
iecond  perfectly  works  all  the  remaining  half  fermented 
part  of  the  pulp.  Moreover,  in  confequence  of  this  more 
perfeCt  fermentation,  the  wine  is  lighter,  and  becomes 
whclefome  ard  perleCt  with  lefs  age:  the  glutinous  mat¬ 
ter  cf  the  raifins  being  intirely  refolved. 

“  Of  this  wine,  by  adding  the  proper  flavour,,  may  be 
formed,  imitations  of  all  the  natural  wines,  of  a  very 
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ftrong  body:  and,  by  abating  the  proportion  of  raifins, 
fugar,  or  both,  other  fmaller  kinds,  may,  by  the  fame 
means,  be  produced. 

“  If  this  wine  be  perfectly  fermented,  and  kept  a  long 
time,  fo  that  no  fweetnefs  remain,  it  will  refemble  Ma¬ 
deira  :  and  has  very  frequently  palled  for  it. 

“  An  imitation  of  Frontiniac  may  be  made,  by  the  wine* 
in  which  the  proportion  of  fugar,  or  of  malt-fpirits,  to  the 
_ raifins,  is  large;  and  the  whole  body  weaker.  The  muf- 
cadel  flavour  of  Frontiniac,  being  exaCtly  to  be  imitated, 
by  an  infufion  of  the  flowers  of  meadow-fweet,  in  fome  of 
the  wine :  and  added  in  that  proportion,  which  may  be 
found  fufficient  to  raife  the  due  degree  of  the  flavour.  In 
the  making  this  artificial  Frontiniac,  the  fermentation 
Ibould  be  ftopt,  by  clofing  the  calk,  and  adding  the  fpirit, 
while  a  confiderable  fweetnefs  yet  remains:  and  the  wine 
may  be  drunk  after  it  has  been  a  Ihort  time  in  bottles. 

“  Cyprus  wine  may  be  imitated,  alfo,by  the  fame  means  u 
the  infufion  of  the  meadow-fweet  being  added  to  the  wine 
prepared  in  the  belt  manner  above  direCted.  But,  in  this 
cafe,  three  or  four  pounds  more  of  fugar,  than  the  quantity 
given  in  the  recipe,  fhouid  be  ufed ;  and  the  fermentation 
ltopt,  while  a  confiderable  degree  of  fweetnefs  remains. 
This  kind  will  be  the  better  for  age :  and,  if  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  can  never  be  diftinguifhed,  even  byaCtual  compari- 
fon,  from  thetrue Cyprus:  aslcan  aflertfrom  thefaCl  itfelf. 

“  The  imitation  of  mountain  is  to  be  made,  by  prderving 
a  fmall  degree  of  fweetnefs,  giving  the  nut-like  flavour, 
and  keeping  the  belt  kind  of  the  above  wine  to  a  due  age. 
This  nut-like  flavour  may  be  obtained,  by  the  infufion  of 
the  Florentine  orris-root,  powdered  with  a  very  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  orange  and  lemon-peel:  and  the  wine  may  be 
rendered  more  dry  or  fweet,  by  continuing  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  a  greater  or  lefs  time  ;  and  adding  a  correfpondent 
proportion  of  clean  malt-fpirits,  when  the  fermentation  is 
ftopt  fooner.  The  adding  fome  of  the  ftony  feeds  of*the 
.raifins  well  bruifed,  alfo,  gives  the  nut-like  flavour:  and 
the  putting  in  a  part  of  the  ftalks  of  the  raifins,  gives  a 
fharpnefs,  found  in  general  in  this  kind  of  wine. 

u  The  racy  tafte  of  canary,  now  commonly  called  fack, 
may  be  counterfeited  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity 
of  the  juice  of  white  currant-berries  to  the  wine,  made 
with  a  large  proportion  of  fugar  to  the  raifins  ;  and  left 
very  fweet  in  the  fermentation.  But  it  is  faid,  that  a 
fpirit,  diftilled  from  the  leaves  of  clary  and  clean  malt- 
fpirits,  and  put  to  the  wine,  will  give  to  it  fuch  a  ftrong 
refemblance  of  fack,  as  renders  it  abfolutely  undiftin- 
guifhable  from  that  wine. 

“  It  is  faid,  alfo,  that  the  juice  of  the  bramble-berries,, 
added  ta  the  mixture  of  the  wine,  before  the  fermentation,, 
gives  both  the  exact  colour,  and  flavour  of  claret.  But, 
in  this  cafe,  the  quantity  of  raifins  fhouid  be  cc>  fidcrably 
diminifhed,  and  that  of  the  fugar  increafed,  though  not  to 
the  full  proportion:  as  the  fermentation  muftbe  continued 
till  all  fweetnefs  be  deftroyed  ;  and  this  wine  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  fo  great  a  body  as  the  others. 

“  It  is  better,  therefore,  for  this  imitation  of  claret,  to 
work  it  only  of  moderate  ftrength  ;  and  to  add  fome  pro¬ 
portion  of  diftilled  fpirit  :  it  will  be  perfect  at  the  end  of 
two  years.  This,  and  the  imitation  of  fack  by  the  fpirit: 
of  clary,  I  have  never  feen  tried :  but  have  them  on -very, 
good  authority.  I  fhouid  be  apt  to  believe,  a  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  red-argol,  or  tartar,  diftolved  in  fome  of  the 
wine,  and  added  together  with  the  fpirit,  when  the  bung 
is  clofed  up,  would  aflift  the  imitation  very  materially. 

“  Any 
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ct  Any  intelligent  perfon  may  eafily  collect,  from  thefe 
inftrudfions,  fufficient  lights  to  qualify  them  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  or  cheaper  kinds  of  wine,  according  to  their  inclina¬ 
tion.  But  whatever  kind  is  made,  at  lealt  a  year  fhould  be 
iven  to  it :  and,  in  moil  cafes,  a  longer  time.  For  nothing 
as  fo  much  contributed  to  the  difcrediting,  and  excluding 
the  ufe  of  domeftic  wines,  as  the  drinking  them  too  new: 
efpecially  after  an  injudicious,  and  undue  management 
of  the  fermentation  ;  by  which  means  they  have  been 
made  to  appear  flatulent,  acefccnt,  and  foul.  But  the  very 
oppofite  of  thefe  qualities  will  be  found  in  them,  when 
properly  treated  and  kept.” 

To  WINNOW,  to  clear  corn  from  the  chaff,  &c.  See 
the  article  Thrashing. 

WITHERS,  the  part  of  a  horfe  where  the  fhoulder 
bones  join  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane. 

All  pinches  of  the  faddle  on  the  withers,  fhould  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  repellers  ;  for  this  purpofe  bathe  the  tumor  well 
with  hot  vinegar  three  or  four  times  a  day :  if  that  does  not 
fucceed  alone,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  maybe  put  to  a 
quart  of  vinegar,  or  half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol  diffolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  added  to  the  fame  quantity.  Thefe 
are  generally  very  effectual  repellers  for  this  purpofe  in 
horfes,  and  will  frequently  prevent  impoflhumation : 
when  the  fwelling  is  attended  with  heat,  fmarting,  and 
little  hot  watery  pimples,  the  following  mixture  will  then 
be  more  proper  to  bathe  with. 

Take  two  ounces  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  lime  wafer,  where  that  cannot  be  had,  a 
handful  of  pearl  or  wcod-afhes  may  be  boiled  in 
common  water  ;  pour  off  the  decoction  when  fet¬ 
tled,  and  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine  : 
anoint  the  part  afterwards  with  linfeed  oil,  or  elder 
ointment,  to  foften  and  fmooth  the  fkin. 

But  when  thefe  fwellings  are  critical,  the  confequence  of 
a  fever  fettled  on  this  part,  you  mult  avoid  the  repelling 
method,  and  affiff  in  bringing  the  fwelling  to  matter,  by 
means  of  fuppurati.ng  poultices  :  experienced  farriers  ad- 
vife  never  to  open  thefe  tumors  till  they  break  of  them- 
felves  ;  for  if  they  are  opened  before  they  are  ripe,  the 
whole  lore  will  be  fpongy,  and  difeharge  a  bloody  ichor, 
which  foon  degenerates  into  a  fordid  ulcer.  But  take  care 
to  inlarge  the  openings  and  pare  away  the  lips,  that  your 
drefli'ngs  may  be  applied  eafily  ;  and  avoid  the  ligament 
which  runs  along  the  neck  to  the  withers  :  if  a  gathering 
forms  on  the  oppofite  fide,  open  it  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  take  care  they  incline  downwards,  for  the  fake  of  de- 
depending  orifices,  and  letting  the  matter  flow  off  eafily, 
and  if  the  bones  fhould  be  found  foul,  they  muff  be 
dreffed  with  tinclure  of  myrrh  till  they  fcale  off :  if  the 
fungus  is  very  troublefome,  and  the  difeharge,  oily,  yel¬ 
low  and  vifeid  ;  pledgits  foaked  in  the  following,  made 
hot,  have  been  found  very  effectual,  bathing  the  fwelling 
round  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol,  difiolved  in  a 
pint  of  water  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  re£tified  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine,  of  each  four  ounces ;  white  wine  vine¬ 
gar,  fix  ounces  ;  oil  of  vitriol  and  Aigyptiacum, 
of  each  two  ounces. 

Thefe  fharp  liquid  applications  are  often  found  more 
efficacious  dreffings  than  ointments  with  precipitate,  or 
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verdjgreafe,  or  indeed  any  other  dige  (lives  ;  as  they  infi- 
nuate  themfelvcs  more  readily  into  the  interfticcs  of  the 
funge,  or  little  quag-holes,  fo  commonly  obferved  in  thefe 
kind  of  ulcers  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  level  and  deffrov 
the  rifing,  and  exuberant  papillae ;  whereby  the  ulcer 
grows  more  fmooth  and  dry,  foon  heals  up,  and  cica- 
trifes. 

When  the  cavities  are  truly  fiftulous,  the  callofi- 
ties  muff  be  cut  out,  where  it  can  be  done,  with  a 
knife  ;  and  the  remainder  deffroyed  by  corrofives  ;  viz. 
precipitate,  burnt  ailum,  and  white  vitriol.  Tartlet's 
Farriery ,  p.  273. 

WITH-WIND,  See  the  article  Bind-Weed. 

WOAD,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  plant,  called  by  bota- 
niffs  Ifatis  fati  a ,  vel  lati folia. 

This  plant  puts  forth  ferns  about  three  feet  high,  and 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger  :  thefe  divide  at  their  top 
into  feveral  branches  loaded  with  many  leaves  irregularly 
placed  ;  and  thefe  leaves,  which  refcmble  pretty  much 
thofe  of  dog’s-tongue,  arc  (leek,  and  of  a  bluifh  green  co¬ 
lour.  The  branches  bear  alfo  great  numbers  of  flowery 
compofcd  of  four  yellow  petals  difpofed  crofs-wife :  the 
pointal  becomes  a  capfule  flattened  on  the  edge,  and  each 
capfule  contains  two  oblong  feeds  ;  the  root  is  large, 
woody,  and  penetrates  deep  into  the  ground.  This  plant 
delights  in  a  warm  climate,  fuch  as  Italy  aud  the  fouthem 
parts  of  France:  tho’  it  has  likewife  been  cultivated  in 
Normandy,  and  is  faid  to  fucceed  in  Germany  ;  as  expe¬ 
rience  has  (hewn  that  it  does  alfo  in  this  country. 

A  light,  black,  kindly,  and  rich  foil,  or  a  meadow 
newly  broken  up,  is  chofen  for  the  cultivation  of  woad; 
but  it  muff  not  by  any  means  be  fown  on  ftoney  or  (hallow 
land.  It  thrives  well  in  plains,  but  (till  better  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  a  hill :  the  efiential  point  is,  that  the  foil  be  good, 
ancl  that  it  have  the  above-mentioned  qualities. 

Though  the  land  which  is  intended  for  woad  be  never 
fogood,  it  muff  be  dunged  a  year  before  it  is  fown  with 
this  plant,  and  be  made  firff  to  bear  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  of 
onions,  &c.  After  thefe  are  taken  off,  three  deep  dir- 
rings  fhould  be  given  with  the  plough,  cr,  which  is  much 
better,  v  ith  the  fpade  :  the  fir  ft  furring  fhould  be  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  the  other  two  in  February,  March,  or  April. 
If  the  land  which  is  intended  for  woad  lies  flat,  and  has 
not  (lope  enough  to  carry  off  the  wet,  channels  muff  be  cut 
of  a  greater  cr  lefs  fize,  according  as  the  ground  is  more 
or  left  difpofed  to  retain  the  water. 

In  warm  climates,  woad  is  fown  fo  early  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  unlefs  the  weather  chances  then  to  be  too 
cold,  in  which  cale  this  fowing  is  deferred  till  the  beginning 
of  May:  but  for  countries  like  ours,  where  the  fpring  is 
attended  with  frofts,  particularly  in  the  night,  Mr.  Miller 
is  cerrtainly  right  in  advifing  to  lay  the  land  up  in  narrow 
high  ridges  juff  before  winter,  that  the  froff  may  mellow 
it ;  to  crofs-plow  it  in  the  fpring,  laying  it  again  in  nar¬ 
row  ridges,  and  between  this  time  and  the  enfuing  month 
of  June  to  harrow  it  well  twice,  at  different  intervals,  in 
order  to  root  up  whatever  weeds  may  have  appeared :  then, 
in  June,  to  give  the  ground  a  third  plowing  as  deep  as  the 
plough  will  go,  making  the  furrows  narrow  ;  after  this, 
to  harrow  it  again  when  any  new  weeds  are  come  up  ;  and 
finally,  towards  theendof  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guff,  to  plow  it  for  the  Iaft  time,  laying  it  as  fmooth  as 
poflible.  A  good  harrowing  after  this  will  fit  it  completely 
to  receive  the  feeds,  which,  if  rain  falls  foon  after  their, 
being  fown,  or  if  they  are  ffeeped  in  water  during. the, 
4  R  2  liiuht 
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night  before  the  fowing,  as  Mr.  Miller  advifes,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  fortnight,  if  the  feafon  be  favourable.  They 
fhould  be  but  lightly  covered,  and  fhould  be  fowed  fo 
thin  as  that  the  plants  may  ftand  fix  inches  afunder. 
Some  ftrew  pigeon’s  dung  on  the  land  juft  after  having 
fown  it  with  woad,  and  the  plants  become  much  the  finer 
for  this  manure. 

It  is  a  common  cuftom  to  fow  woad  in  broad-caft  :  but 
all  plants  which  require  being  hoed  fhould  certainly  be 
fowed  in  rows,  becaufe  this  method  greatly  leffens  the  la¬ 
bour  and  time  of  hoeing  ;  and  befides,  it  is  much  eafier, 
in  this  cafe,  to  give  each  plant  its  due  diftance. 

When  the  woad  is  grown  large  enough  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  it  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  of  all  weeds,  for 
thefe  would  hurt  it  greatly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
plants  fhould  be  thinned  wherever  they  ftand  too  clofe : 
without  this  precaution,  the  woad  would  produce  but  very 
few  leaves,  and  would  remain  extremely  ftinted  in  its 
growth. 

The  intervals  between  the  plants  fhould  be  ftirred 
.whenever  the  feafon  requires  it ;  and  in  the  doing  of  this, 
by  which  the  weeds  thereby  rooted  out  will  foon  be  de- 
ftroyed  in  dry  weather,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  lay  a  little 
earth  up  around  the  ftems  of  the  woad.  M.  Du  Hamel, 
whofe  account  we  have  here  refumed,  fays  he  has  been 
affured,  that,  in  countries  where  there  is  a  convenieny 
of  water,  the  woad-grounds  are  flooded  ;  but  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  this  practice,  the  water  fhould  be  in  fufficient 
plenty  for  the  hufbandman  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  flood¬ 
ing  frequently  ;  for  otherwife  the  heat  of  the  fun,  after 
having  exhaled  the  water  too  foon,  would  harden  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  greatly  injure  the  plants. 

Woad  generally  affords  two  crops  in  the  fame  year,  and 
fometimes,  when  the  feafon  has  been  favourable,  it  has 
yielded  even  four.  The  two  firft  are  the  beft,  and  thefe 
are  commonly  mixed  Together  in  the  manufacturing  of 
this  plant :  but  the  after-crops  are  always  kept  feparate  ; 
for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with  the  other,  the  whole  will  be 
fpoiled.  The  two  firft  crops  will  fell  for  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  pounds  a  ton  ;  but  the  latter  will  not  bring  more 
than  feven  or  eight  pounds,  and  fometimes  not  fo  much. 
An  acre  of  land  well  hufbanded  will  produce  a  ton  of  woad, 
and  in  good  feafons  near  a  ton  and  a  half.  The  firft  crop 
is  gathered  towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  the  laft  at  the 
end  of  October,  or  in  the  beginning  of  November:  but 
this  laft  crop  muft  be  got  in  before  the  firft  fro fts  come 
on  ;  for  the  leaves  that  might  be  gathered  afterwards  would 
not  be  worth  any  thing.  W'hen  the  plant  is  ripe,  which 
is  known  by  its  firft  leaves  beginning  to  dry,  all  the  leaves 
are  cut  off  by  a  man  who  grafps  the  plant  by  handfuls,  and 
they  are  then  la: cl  in  a  heap  to  wither.  Whilft  tney  are 
in  this  fituation,  they  muft  be  fbeltered  from  the  fun  and 
rain,  and  they  muft  be  frequently  turned,  in  order  that 
they  may  heat  equally:  they  are  then  carried  to  a  mill 
fomewhat  like  that  which  is  ufed  for  preffing  the  oil  out  of 
Enfeed,  and  are  there  ground  till  they  are  reduced  into  a 
pafte,  which  is  afterwards,  formed  into  cakes  of  about  a 
pound  weight,  and  thefe  are  laid  to  dry  in  a  covered  place, 
where  neither  the  fun  nor  rain  can  come  to*  them.  This 
pafte  is  dried  thus  for  about  a  fortnight,  that  is  to 
fay,  till  it  has  acquired  confiftcn.ee  enough  to  he  formed 
into  fmall  roundifh  lumps,  by  means  of  little  wooden 
moulds  into  which  it  is  put  for  that  purpofe.  As  faft  as 
thefe  lumps  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds,  they  are  laid 
upon  wicker  hurdles  loofely  woven,  fo  as  not  to  touch 


one  another,  and  in  fuch  manner  that  the  air  may  come 
at  every  part  of  them,  as  is  pradtifed  in  the  drying  of 
ftarch.  Thefe  lumps  become  very  hard,  and  in  this  con¬ 
dition  it  is  that  they  are  fold.  When  they  are  to  be  ufed, 
they  muft  be  fteeped  a  long  while  in  water  before  they 
can  be  broken. 

The  woad  thus  prepared  yields  an  excellent  blue  dye, 
very  lading,  and  with  which  all  the  degrees  of  this  colour 
may  be  made.  It  is  not  long  fince  this  plant  was  preferred 
to  indigo :  afterwards  through  a  kind  of  toleration,  the 
dyers  were  allowed  to  put  a  l'mall  quantity  of  indigo  into 
their  vats  of  woad  ;  but  now  that  the  making  and  manner 
of  ufing  indigo  have  been  greatly  improved,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  that  or  woad  be 
ufed  for  dying  blue. 

At  the  laft  cutting  of  the  woad,  and  with  that  cutting, 
the  crown  of  the  root  is  taken  off ;  whereas  only  the  leaves 
were  gathered  in  the  preceding  cuttings.  When  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  fave  the  feed  of  woad,  a  fmall  portion  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  fhould  be  allotted  for  this  purpofe  at  the  laft  cutting, 
and  then  a  part  only  of  the  leaves  there  fhould  be  taken 
from  the  plants  :  but  it  is  proper  to  retrench  fome  of  them, 
becaufe  experience  has  {hewn  that  the  plants  on  which  all 
their  leaves  are  left  run  to  feed  too  foon,  and  that  their 
feeds  have  in  this  cafe  often  been  deftroyed  by  the  cold  of 
the  enfuing  fpring.  Thus  woad,  being  a  biennial  plant, 
fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  feed  before  the  month  of  Auguft 
in  the  fecond  year  after  it  has  been  fowfi ;  and  therefore 
fome  of  its  leaves  fhould  be  cut  off  in  October,  to  prevent 
its  being  too  forward. 

Befides  cold,  weeds,  and  drought,  which  are  very  per¬ 
nicious  to  woad,  locufts  will  fometimes  devour  a  whole 
field  of  it  in  an  evening.  When  thefe  enemies  are  obferv- 
ed,  all  the  leaves  fhould  be  immediately  cut  off,  that  the- 
plants  may  put  forth  new  ones. 

The  fame  field  fhould  not  be  made  to  bear  a  fecond  crop 
of  woad  immediately  after  the  firft  ;  for  this  plant  is  a. 
great  impoverifher  of  the  ground  :  but  after  it  has  been; 
taken  off,  wheat  may  be  fown  the  firft  year*  millet  the 
fecond,  and  in  the  third  it  may  be  laid  down  again  to 
Woad,  if  it  has  been  well  manured. 

WOLVES  TEETH,  a  name  given  to  thofe  teeth, 
which  grow  in  fuch  a. manner,  that  their  points  prick,  or 
wound  either  the  tongue,  or  gums,,  in  eating.  Old  horfes 
are  moft  liable  to  this  infirmity,  and  whole  upper  over- 
fhoot  the  under  teeth  in  a  great  degree. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  you  may  either  chop  off  the  fuper- 
fluous  parts  of  the  teeth  with  a  chizzel  and  mallet,  or  file 
them  down,  which-  is  the  better  way,  till  you  have  fuffi- 
ciently  wafted  them. 

WOOD,  a  large  and  thick  plantation  of  trees. 

The  two  moft  fubftantial  timbers  of  this  country  are  the 
oak  and  chefnut ;  though  the  latter  has  been  of  late  years 
almoft  entirely  deftroyed  in  England,  fo  that  there  are 
fcarce  any  remains  of  trees  of  fize  in  the  woods  at  pre- 
fent ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  tree  having  been 
one  of  the  moft  common  trees  in  this  country,  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  old  buildings  in  many  parts  of  England,  in 
which  the  greateft  part  of  the  timber  is  chefnut.  Next  to 
thefe,  the  elm  is  efteemed  as  a  profitable  timber  ;  but  of 
thefe  there  are  few  cultivated  in  woods,  elpecially  in  the 
fouth  part  of  England,  where  they  chiefly  grow  in  hedge¬ 
rows,  or  plantations,  near  houfes  ;  but  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  England,  there  are  numbers  of  very  large 
trees  of  the  witch-elm  growing  in  parks,  and  fome  in. 
f  woods,, 
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woods,  as  if  that  tree  was  a  native  of  this  Country,  which 
has  been  much  doubted  ;  though  as  this  tree  propagates 
itfelf  by  feeds,  it  may  be  deemed  an  indigenous  plant  in 

The  beech  is  another  tree  common  in  the  woods,  efpe- 
cially  upon  the  chalky  hills  of  Buckinghamlhire,  Kent, 
Suflex,  and  Hampfhire,  where  there  are  feme  very  large 
woods  entirely  of  this  fort ;  fome  of  which  have  been  ot 
long  (landing,  as  appears  by  the  age  of  the  trees i ;  but 
whether  this  tree  is  a  native  of  this  country,  has  been  a 

point  often  difputed.  .  .  , 

The  afh  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  and  of  quick  growth ; 
fo  that  in  lefs  than  an  age,  the  trees  will  arrive  to  a  large 
fize  from  the  feeds,  therefore  a  perfon  may  hope  to  reap 
the  profits  of  his  labour,  who  lows  the  feeds  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  beautiful  tree  to  (land  near  a  habitation,  being  late 
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creafe  in  bulk  ;  every  branch  which  is  cut  off  will  rob 
the  tree  of  its  nourifihment,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  branch  ;  therefore  the  hatchet  (hould  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  come  into  young  woods,  unlefs  in  the  hands  of 
fkilful  perfons. 

Where  perfons  have  more  regard  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  timber  than  their  immediate  profit,  the  underwood 
(hould  be  grubbed  up  as  the  trees  advance,  that  the  roots 
may  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the  (oil,  and  their  (terns  en- 
joy  the  free  air,  without  which  their  (lems  are  generally 
covered  with  mofs,  and  their  growth  greatly  dinted  ;  as 
may  be  obferved  in  all  fuch  woods  where  there  is  any 
quantity  of  underwood  remaining,  in  which  places  it  is 
rarely  found  that  the  trees  do  ever  grow  to  a  large  fize  ; 
therefore  when  large  timber  is  defired,  the  trees  mud  ha\  e 
room  to  extend  their  roots  and  branches,  without  which  it 


TtL  foriS 'inTuttingoutTts  leaves,  and  the  firft  that  cannot  be  expefted:  but  from  a  covetous  temper  many 
keds  thfm  g,  ~  ‘  ^  ,he'Vnot 

rilhmein  of  thejground,  \vhereby*the  *^es  °r  grows  j  fo'that  tiy  Ihis^melhod  the^dmber^fuffm  moreTu  tlfew" 

P™rr  are  dTTj  l1’  vlrs  are en. irelX  years  than  the  value  of  the  underwood  ;  therefore  by  en- 

fllrOTetfl'amUf  thet^areTn  pafture-groutids^and  the  "cows  favouring  to  have  both,  neither  of  then,  ean  be  fo  good 
llroyed  ,  and  y  P  b  milk  will  ^  as  where  they  are  feparately  preferved. 

ha7  for°whkhmr’eafon  the  alh  fhould  be  fown  feparate  in  If  perfons  who  have  eftates  would  be  careful  to  nurfe  up 

i  i  i  •  i  •nrlnffd  where  cattle  are  not  permitted  1  trees  in  their  hedge  rows,  it  would  in  time  become  a  for 
lands  which  are  mdofed  .where  cattleare  not  perm.  tune  t0  their  fUCceffors  ;  as  hereby  the  timber  growing  in 

,0  Unon  randy"  or  rocky  foils,  the  Scotch  pine  will  thrive  the  hedges  may  be  worth  more  than  the  freehold  of  the 
Pj-  i  \  j  f  m^to  „reat  advantage  to  the  planter,  edate,  which  has  often  been  the  cafe  with  edates  from 
exceedingly,  and L  tur m it  g  •  ^  treated  ?  a  pro.  which  their  poffeffors  have  cut  down  timber  for  fortunes. 

nerVmannere  P  There  are  alfo  feveraf aquatic  trees,  which  for  their  younger  children;  the  frequency  of  this  (hould  en- 

a-e  very  profitable  to  thofe  who  have  low  marlhy  lands,  courage  perfons  to  be  a  little  more  attentive  to  the  gro'  tlv 

,  ft  J  hnrdpr  kinds  of  timber  will  not  thrive  ;  thefe  and  prefervation  of  young  woods,  fince  the  expence  and 
where  the  harder  kinds  ot  mber  wm  not  t  ,  trou£,e  ;s  not  ’  and  the  futurc  profit  very  certain 

ar  WhereTheie  are  young  wood’s,  great  care  mud  be  taken  bef.des,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  trees  of  a  man’s  own  fow- 

ofd^  fences-  for  if  cattle  Ihould  get  in  among  the  trees,  ing  make  yearly  advances,  mufl.be  very  great  to  thofe  who. 

i  -ii  ■  danr*-  timp  do  infinite  damage  to  them,  by  have  any  relifh  for  country  amuiements. 
they  will,  m  a  <hor,  time,  do >  infinite dam  ,  y  y  perfons  who  ^  fo  for  cuttmg 

hrowztngculthetr  branches,  or  barktiig  the  uees^ana^dur^  1  ^  ^  twdv/yearS(  acJding  t0  their  growth. 

ing  the  firft  ten years  "othertvife,  In  fevere  froft,  Thefe  ace  ufually  planted  in  autumn,  either  with  lfoolsor 

cured  fiom  hr  ,  ,  y  whereby  they  are  young  plants,  which  are  drawn  out  of  the  woods  j  thelat- 

when  the  ground I  ,s  cot L  flfouH  always  be  preferred  to  the  former.  Thefe  copfes. 

depr,ved  of  other  food  mey  vnlge  mto  commonly  planted  with  feveral  forts  of  trees,  as  oak,, 

“  where  beech,  chdntt,  afh,  birch,  willows,  &c.  But  the  aflt 

ranc  .e  ,  ,  r  ’-majs  there  may  be  fuch  de-  and  chefnut  are  the  mod  profitable,  where  they  grow 

there  a; e  plenty  of  thefe  ammals,  the.e  ^  ^  becau(-e  (he poles  of  a(h  are  very  valuable,  thefe 

ft,  uftion  made  among  )  g  ‘  j  which  alfo  are  good  for  hoops,  fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  hav- 

tn*llhea  tf  olfeveaufa  s  Sore thofe  perfons  who  ing  fale  for  thefe  copfe  woods  when  they  are  fit  for  cut- 
will  be  a  lofsot  le\era  y  ,  ,  *  diligent  in  ting;  but  where  the  copfes  are  intended  to  remain,  there 

fXweatherll  W  holes  Uid  be  no  fbndard  tlees  left  for  timber,  becaufe  as  the 

troity  w  eather  in  iook  g  •  heads  of  the  trees  fpread,  and  over-top  the  underwood,  it 

"  i.  the  thin,  will  caufe  that  to  decay,  and  where  the  ftandards  are  left 

.  An°tlltr  care  t0  .  1  Tev  hicreafe  in  their  upon  the  (lumps  of  the  copfe  wood  they  will  never  grow  to* 

nmg  the  tJ'ees.tr0!^.  ‘‘cf  ,  •  th’ere  he  great  caution  a  large  fize,.  nor  will  the  timber  be  fo  valuable  as  that  pro- 

ufkd  for  ^  IhouU  le  gradually  perforated,  fo  as  not  to  duced  immediately  from  a  young  root .  therefore  whoever 
ufed,  jor  it  lhouj  g  >  p  make  the  experiment,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  more 

open  the  tree  too  mud,  to  let  ft(S  ]d  ,h  ’  for  the  advaata/e  of  both  t0  keep  them  in  diftinfl  woods.. 

which  will  gieatly  ret  S  k  May-  But  where  perfons  plant  copies  upon  land  free  from 

X  hufnther  obferve  a  Sum  mtu  X,  cutting  trees,  it  will  b? the  betLr  method  to  fow  the  feeds,  efpe- 
down’  a  few  each  year,  according  as  there  may  be  necef- 1  ^ny^jhefnut,  'r~«; 


“mi.  weeds,.  tUy  will,  in  eight  oS  ten  years,  out-grow 
pruncdl  for  Hie  more  they  ate  cut  the  left  they  will  in-  thofe  which,  are  planted and  thefe  unremoved  copies- 
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will  continue  much  longer  in  vigour  than  the  other  j  fo 
that  for  either  timber  or  copfe  wood,  the  beft  method  is  to 
prepare  the  ground  well,  and  fecure  the  fences  and  fow 
the  feeds,  which  is  fo  far  from  lofing,  that  in  twenty  years 
it  will  be  found  to  gain  time,  which  is  what  every  planter 
wifhes  to  do. 

The  ufual  time  of  felling  timber  is  from  November  to 
February,  at  which  time  the  fap  in  the  trees  is  hardened ; 
for  when  the  fap  is  flowing  in  the  trees,  if  they  are  cut 
clown  the  worm  will  take  the  timber,  and  caufe  it  to  de¬ 
cay  very  foon  ;  therefore  if  the  durablenefs  of  the  timber 
is  confidered,  the  trees  fliould  always  be  cut  in  the  winter 
months  ;  but  as  the  bark  of  the  oak  is  fo  very  valuable  for 
tanning  leather,  there  has  been  a  law  palled  to  oblige  per- 
fons  to  cut  thefe  trees  during  the  fpring-feafon,  when  the 
bark  will  readily  peel  off,  by  which  the  timber  is  rendered 
unfit  for  building  either  fhips  or  houfes,  as  it  will  be  very 
fubjetl  to  caff,  rift,  cr  twine,  and  the  worm  will  foon  take 
it ;  therefore  it  will  be  more  for  the  public  benefit,  if  a 
law  was  enabled  to  oblige  every  perfon  to  ft  rip  off  the  bark 
of  fuch  trees,  as  are  defigned  to  be  cut  down  in  thefpring, 
when  the  bark  will  run,  leaving  thetrees  with  theirbranches 
flan  ding  till  the  following  winter,  which  will  be  found  to 
anfwer  both  purpofes  well.  Miller's  Card.  Did?. 

Wood-Cock  Soil,  ground  whofe  foil  under  the  turf  is 
of  the  colour  of  a  wood-cock,  and  is  not  good. 


Wood-Land,  ground  covered  with  woods.  Ills  alfo 
a  term  ufed,  by  the  farmers  of  many  counties  of  England, 
for  a  fort  of  foil,  from  its  conftant  humidity  and  dark  co¬ 
lour,  refembling  the  foil  in  woods,  which,  of  whatever 
nature  it  originally  is,  will  always  be  made  to  appear  thus 
from  the  continual  dropping  of  trees,  and  the  want  of  a 
free  air  and  fun,  together  with  the  fall  of  leaves,  dcflroyed 
and  wafhed  to  pieces  by  the  wet. 

This  foil  in  the  open  countries  has  a  confidcrable  quan¬ 
tity  of  clay  in  it,  and  holds  the  water  a  long  time  that  once 
falls  upon  it:  in  wet  weather  it  flicks  firmly  to  the  plough- 
fhare  ;  and,  in  dry,  is  very  apt  to  crack.  In  uncultivated 
places  it  ufually  produces  rufhes and  rufh-grafs.  Amoilt  and 
dripping  year  is  extremely  detrimental  to  this  fort  of  land. 

WOODY,  abounding  with  wood. 

WOOL,  the  covering  of  lheep.  Each  fleece  confifls 
of  wool  of  feveral  qualities  and  degrees  of  finenefs,  which 
the  dealers  therein  take  care  to  feparate. 

The  Englith  and  French  ufually  feparate  each  fleece  into 
three  principal  forts,  viz.  i.  Mother-wool,  which  is  that 
of  the  back  and  neck.  2.  The  wool  of  the  tails  and  less. 
3.  That  of  the  bread:  and  under  the  belly.  The  wool 
moil  efteemed  is  the  Englifh,  chiefly  that  about  Loemin- 
fter,  Coltfwold,  and  thelfle  of  White;  the  Spanifh,  princi¬ 
pally  that  about  Vegovia;  and  the  French,  about  Berry. 


An  account  of  three  experiments  made  to  dij 'cover  ivbether  woo! ,  laid  up  in  the  fleece ,  alters  in  its  weight. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  doubt  amongft  grafters,  farmers,  and  dealers  in  wool,  whether  or  not  wool,  after  it 
is  fhorn  and  laid  up  in  the  fleece,  alters  in  its  weight.  The  following  experiments  were  made  to  decide  this  queflion. 


Experiment  I. 

This  wool  was  fhorn  dry,  and 
laid  up  in  a  two-pair  of  flairs 
room,  on  a  boarded  floor. 

1746,  Aug.  10 

"Weight 

lb.  oz. 

76  6 

Sept.  7 

76  8 

OT.  14 

77  1 1 

Nov.  1 8 

78  0 

1747,  Jan.  26 

80  0 

Feb.  20 

80  4 

Mar.  23 

79  8 

Apr.  18 

77  i3 

June  24. 

76  8 

July  28 

76  8 

Sept.  16 

75  15 

Nov.  2 

78  1 

Dec.  8 

78  14 

1748,  Feb.  15 

79  1 

Experiment  II. 

This  wool  was  fhorn  dry,  and  laid 
in  a  lower  room,  with  a  brick 
floor  one  foot  above  the  floor. 


Weight 

lb.  oz. 

1749,  oa.  15 

ico  4 

Nov.  1 8 

101  2 

1747,  Jan.  26 

102  8 

Feb.  20 

102  1 1 

Mar.  23 

102  9 

The  weight  was  increafed 
from  Auguft  10, 1746,  (when 
it  was  firfl:  laid  up)  to  Fe¬ 
bruary  20,  1747,  in  the  pro- 


The  weight  increafed  from 
Odlohcr  15,  1746,  to  February 
20,  1747,  as  ico  to  102. \ 

N.  B.  It  is  fomething  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for  this  parcel  of 
wool  not  encreaflng  more  in  its 
weight,  as  it  lay  fo  near  the 
ground  floor ;  but  very  probably 
the  air  had  been  very  damp  and 
raw  from  the  time  it  was  fhorn 
till  the  15th  of  October,  1746, 
when  it  was  firfl  weighed,  fo  that 
the  wool  had  then  very  likely 
gained  weight  confiderably. 


Experiment  III. 

This  wool  was  fhorn  dry,  and 
'laid  up  in  a  two-pair-of-flairs 
room,  with  a  boarded  floor. 


1756,  Aug. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
Ditto 
May 
June 
Ditto 
July 
Ditto 
Sept. 
1758,  Jan. 


30 

l9 

*9 

24 

1 

2r 

2 
1 

13 

8 

27 

30 

25 


Weight 
lb.  oz. 

36 

37 
37 
37 
37 
36 
36 
36 
3<2 
36 

35 

36 

37 


9 

2 

1 2 

6 

4 

14 

*3 

4 

it 

12 

4 

nf 


The  weight  of  this  wool  en- 
creafed  from  the  time  it  was 
laid  up,  Auguft  30,  1756,  to 
February  19,  1757,  as  100  to 
1^34- 


portion  as  100  to  105. 

Both  wool,  and  woollen  rags,  make  an  excellent  manure,  j  them  in  fome  lands,  hut  is  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
WORMS  are  very  prejudicial  to  corn  fields,  eating  up  for  it  does  not  always  fucceed.  Some  farmers  ftrew  on 

their  lands  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  lime  ;  and  others  trufl: 
wholly  to  their  winter-fallowing  to  do  it,  if  this  is  done  in 
a  wet  feafon,  when  they  come  up  to  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  fome  nails  with  fharp  heads  be  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  plough.  If  they  are  troublefome  in  gar- 
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the  roots  of  the  young  corn,  and  deftroying  great  quanti 
ties  qf  the  crop.  Sea-falt  is  the  beft  of  all  things  for  de¬ 
ftroying  them.  Sea-water  is  proper  to  fprinkle  on  the 
land,  where  it  can  be  had ;  where  the  fait  fprings 


are, 


their  water  do  ;  and  where  neither  are  at  hand,  a  little 


common  or  bay-felt  does  as  well. 


Soot  will  deftroy  J  Uens,  the  refufe  brine  of  falted  meat  will  ferve  the  pur- 

pofe, 
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pofe,  or  fome  walnut  leaves  fleeped  in  a  ciflern  of  water 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  will  give  it  fuch  a  bitternefs 
that  it  will  be  a  certain  poifon  to  them.  A  deco&ion  of 
wood-afhes,  fprinkled  on  the  ground,  will  anfvver  the  fame 
purpofe  ;  and  any  particular  plant  may  be  fecured  both 
from  worms  and  fnails  by  firewing  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
afhes  about  its  roots.  It  is  a  general  caution  among  the 
farmers  to  fow  their  corn  as  {hallow  as  they  can,  where 
the  field  is  very  fubjecl  to  worms. 

Worms,  a  well  known  fpecies  of  infe&s,  very  trou- 
blefome  to  horfes. 

Authors  have  defcribed  three  different  forts  of  worms 
that  affect  horfes,  viz.  bots,  which  young  horfes  are  often 
troubled  with  in  the  fpring :  the  rotundi,  or  thole  refem- 
bljng  earth-worms  •,  and  the  afcarides,  or  thofe  about  the 
fize  of  the  largefl  fewing  needle,  with  flat  heads. 

For  the  method  of  curing  the  bots,  fee  the  article 
Bots. 

As  the  fource  of  worms  in  general  proceeds  from  a  vi¬ 
tiated  appetite  and  a  weak  digeflion,  recourfe  muft  firfl  be 
had  to  mercurials,  and  afterwards  to  fuch  things  as  are 
proper  to  llrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  digeflion,  and 
by  deftroying  the  fuppofed  ova,  prevent  the  regeneration 
of  thefe  animals.  Thus,  two  drams  of  calomel  may  be 
given  with  half  an  ounce  of  diapente,  and  mixed  up  with 
conferve  of  wormwood  over  night  ;  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  above  purge  :  thefe  may  be  repeated  in  fix  or 
eight  days.  Or  the  following  mercurial  purge  may  be 
given,  which  will  be  lefs  troublefome,  and  no  lefs  effi¬ 
cacious. 

Take  crude  quickfilver,  two  drams  ;  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  rub  the  quickfilver  till 
no  gliflening  appears  ;  then  add  an  ounce  of  aloes, 
a  dram  of  grated  ginger,  thirty  drops  of  oil  of 
favin,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buck¬ 
thorn  to  make  a  hall. 

One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  every  fix  days,  with  the 
ufual  precautions  in  regard  to  mercurial  phyfick ;  and  thefe 
powders  intermediately. 

Take  powdered  tin  and  Afihiops  mineral,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  :  give  every  night  in  a  mafh,  or  his 
corn. 

The  various  preparations  of  antimony  and  mercury 
muft  be  given  leveral  weeks  together,  in  order  to  get  en¬ 
tire  riddance  of  thefe  vermin.  -«  The  oFthiops  mineral 
may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  a  day ; 
the  mercurius  alkalifatus  to  two  drams  a  day,  incorporated 
with  a  bit  of  cordial  ball.  The  cinnabar  powders,  as  di¬ 
rected  in  the  farcy,  are  no  lefs  efle&ual :  and  when  worms 
are  bred  from  high  feeding,  or  unwhollome  food  •,  rue, 
garlick,  tanfy,  favin,  box,  and  many  other  fimples,  may 
be  given  fuccefsfully  ;  being  for  that  purpofe  mixed  with 
their  food  ;  as  alfo,  cut  tobacco,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  a  day.  _ 

As  the  generation  of  worms  perhaps  principally  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  weak  ftomach,  and  bad  digeflion,  if  the 
horfe  be  of  a  tender  conflitution,  and  a  bad  feeder,  the 
following  bitter  drink  fhould  be  given  to  flrengthen  his 
ftomach,  and  mend  his  digeflion  ;  which  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  thefe  animals,  interpofing  now  and 
then  a  gentle  ftomach  purge,  prepared  with  an  ounce 
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and  half  of  hiera  picra  made  up  into  a  ball,  with  fyrup 
of  buckthorn. 

Take  gentian  root,  zedoary  and  galangals  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  chamomile  flowers,  and  tops  of 
centaury,  of  each  two  handfuls  ;  Jefuits  bark 
powdered,  t*wo  ounces  ;  filings  of  iron  halt. a 
pound  ;  juniper  berries  four  ounces  :  infufe  in 
three  gallons  of  ale  for  a  week,  fhaking  the  vef- 
fel  now  and  then  :  and  give  a  pint  of  chis  night 
and  morning. 

To  anfwer  this  purpofe  alfo.  an  ounce  of  filings  of 
ftcel  finely  powdered,  has  been  fuccefsfully  given  every 
day  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  in  the  horfe’s  corn.  Bait- 
let's  Farriery ,  pag.  150. 

WOUND,  a  hurt  given  by  violence. 

In  all  frefh  wounds  made  by  cutting  inflruments,  there 
is  nothing  more  required  than  bringing  the  lips  of  the 
wound  into  contact  by  future  or  bandage,  provided  the 
part  will  allow  of  it ;  for  on  wounds  of  the  hips,  or-  other 
prominent  parts,  and  acrofs  fome  of  the  large  mufcles,  the 
flitches  are  apt  to  burfl  on  the  horfe’s  lying  down  and  rir 
fing  up  in  the  flail ;  in  fuch  cafes  the  lips  fhould  not 
be  brought  clofe  together  ;  one  Hitch  is  fufficient  for  a 
wound  two  inches  long  ;  but  in  large  wounds  tbey.be  at 
an  inch  or  more  diltance  ;  and  if  the  wound  is  deep  in  the 
mufcles,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  pafs  the  needles. pi opor- 
tionably  deep,  otherwife  the  wound  will  not  unite  pro¬ 
perly  from  the  bottom. 

Should  the  wound  bleed  much  from  an  artery  divided* 
the  firfl  flep  fhould  be  to  fecure  it,  by  paffing  a  crooked 
needle  underneath,  and  tying  it  up  with  a  waxed  thread  : 
if  the  artery  cannot  be  got  at  this  way,  apply  a  button  of 
lint  or  tow  to  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vefl'el,  dipped  in 
a  flrong  folution  of  blue  vitriol,  flyptic  water,  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  powdered  vitriol,  or  colcothar, 
&c.  and  remember  always  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bleeding  veflels,  and  take  care  that  it  is  kept  there 
by  proper  comprefs  and  bandage,  till  an  efehar  is  ioimed 
otherwife  it  will  elude  your  expectations,  and  frequently 
alarm  you  with  frefh  bleedings- 

I  purpofely  avoid  fetting  down  any  famous  receipts  for 
frefh  wounds,  whether  ointments,  or  Fryar’s  balfaras,  be- 
in^  well  aflured,  that  in  a  healthy  found  conflitution,  na¬ 
ture  furnifhes  the  befl  balfam,  and  performs  herfelf  the 
cure,  which  is  fo  often  attributed  to  the  medicine  ,  when 
it  is  otherwife,  and  the  blood  is  deprived  of  its  balfamic 
Hate,  as  will  appear  from  the  afpeCt  of.  the^  wound,  and 
its  manner  of  healing,  it  mufl  be  reCbfiea  Dy  pioper  in¬ 
ternal  medicines,  before  a  good  foundation  for  heaving 
can  be  laid  by  any  external  applications  whatever. 

The  lips  of  the  wound  then  being  brought  together  by 
the  needle  or  bandage,  it  needs  only  to  be  covered  with, 
rags  dipped  in  brandy,  or  a  pledgit  of  to  .•  fpread  with  the 
wound  ointment,  and  the  wounded,  part  kept  as  much  as 
poffible  from  motion. 

Remember  to  drefs  all  wounds  of  the  joints,  tendons* 
and  membranous  parts,  with  terebinthinate  medicines  :  to 
which  may  be  added  honey  and  tinCture  of  myrrh  ;  aad 
avoid  all  greafy  applications  whatever  ;  fomentations  and 
poultices  are  alfo  generally  here  of  great  ufe  ;  the  former 
thin  and  attenuate  the  impa&ed  fluids,  greatly  promote  a 
free  perfpiration  in  the  limb,  and  facilitate  toe  unlo.a  tag 

the  furcharge  on  the  veflels,  by  quickening  the  motion  ot 
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the  fluids ;  while  the  latter,  by  relaxing  the  vefiels,  abate 
their  tenfion,  and  relieve  the  obflru&ion,  by  promoting 
digeflion. 

Punctured  wounds  from  thorns,  or  any  other  acci¬ 
dents,  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  apply¬ 
ing  the  beer,  or  bread  and  milk  poultice  over  the  dref- 
fmg,  till  fome  figns  of  digeflion  appear  ;  and  fomenting 
the  part  well  every  day.  This  method  is  alfo  very  fuc- 
cefsfully  ufed  to  thofe  fwellings,  which  often  arife  on  the 
neck  from  bleeding,  the  fores  being  fprinkled  with  preci¬ 
pitate,  and  burnt  allum  powdered,  to  fetch  out  the  core, 
or  fungus,  which  choaks  up  the  orifice.  The  ufual  me¬ 
thod  is  to  introduce  a  piece  of  vitriol,  or  fuBlimate, 
which  often  brings  on  a  plentiful  difeharge,  fetches  out 
the  core,  and  makes  a  cure  ;  but  it  is  often  with  the  lofs 
■of  the  vein,  and  it  lometimes  leaves  a  large  fwelling  and 
impofthumation. 

In  gun-fhot  wounds,  when  the  ball  has  not  penetrated 
too  deep,  it  fhould  be  extracted,  if  it  can  be  fetched  away 
without  difturbance,  together  with  any  extraneous  bodies 
that  might  pafs  in  with  it ;  the  wound  fhould  be  dreffed 
with  the  old  digeflive  of  Venice  or  common  turpentine, 
divided  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  to  which  may  be  added 
fome  honey  and  tindlureof  myrrh.  The  entrance  of  thefe 
wounds  frequently  requires  to  be  enlarged,  and  a  depend¬ 
ing  orifice  fhould  always  be  procured  if  poffible  ;  and  if 
the  wound  fhould  not  digefl  kindly,  apply  the  beer  poul¬ 
tice,  and  foment  with  the  difeutient  fomentation. 

In  fealds,  or  burns  from  gunpowder,  or  any  other 
caufe,  when  the  fkin  remains  intire,  bathe  the  part  well, 
and  keep  it  foaked  with  rags  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine 
camphorated  :  fait  bound  thick  on  the  part  has  been  found 
very  effectual  for  this  purpofe  :  and  indeed  all  faline  and 
fpirituous  applications  excel  others,  while  the  flan  is  yet 
unbroke  ;  but  when  the  fkin  is  feparated,  anoint  the  part, 
and  keep  it  conflantly  fupple  with  linfeed  or  fallad  oil,  and 
a  plaifter  fpread  with  bees-wax  and  oil ;  if  the  fkin  is  fo 
fcorched,  that  Houghs  mud  be  digefted  out,  drefs  with  the 
•wound  ointment  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  finifh  the  cure 
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with  any  drying  oinment.  Should  the  horfe  be  feverifli 
from  the  pain,  bleed  him,  give  cooling  glyflers,- and  treat 
him  as  we  have  directed  in  fimple  fevers. 

The  fire  fuppofed  to  be  left  in  the  part  after  injuries  of 
this  kind,  is  nothing  more  than  the  inflammation,  which 
is  the  natural  effect  of  fuch  caufes  ;  fo  that  the  whimfical 
notions  and  conceits  concerning  fire  remaining  in  the 
burnt  part,  is  extremely  abfurd. 

.  J Founds  in  the  feet  from  nails ,  gravel,  (Je. 

Accidents  of  this  fort  are  V'ery  common,  and  fomer 
times  for  want  of  early  care,  prove  of  bad  confequence; 
for  the  parts  being  naturally  tender,  are  very  fufeep- 
tible  of  inflammation  ;  and  when  matter  is  once  form¬ 
ed,  if  a  free  difeharge  is  not  procured,  the  bone,  which 
is  fpongy,  foon  becomes  affedled,  and  the  whole  foot  is 
then  in  danger. 

When  any  extraneous  bodies,  fuch  as  nails,  flubs, 
thorns,  &c.  have  pafled  into  the  horfe’s  foot,  you  fhould 
endeavour  to  get  them  out  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  and  after 
waffiing  the  part  with  oil  of  turpentine,  drefs  the  hole 
with  lint  dipped  in  the  fame,  melted  down  with  a  little 
tar  ;  the  foot  may  be  flopped  up  with  bran  and  hogs-lard 
heated  together,  or  put  into  the  turnep,  or  any  foft  poul¬ 
tice  :  this  method  is  generally  fuccefsful,  when  the  nail, 
&c.  is  intirely  removed ;  but  if  any  piece,  or  particle, 
fhould  remain  behind,  which  may  be  fufpedled  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  pain,  and  difeharge  of  matter  ;  after  paring  away 
the  foie  as  thin  as  poffible,  introduce  a  bit  of  fponge  tent, 
in  order  to  inlarge  the  hole,  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  by  a 
fmall  pair  of  forceps,  or  brought  away  by  digeflion  :  if  this 
method  fhould  not  fucceed,  but  the  lamenefs  continues, 
with  a  difeharge  of  a  thin,  bloody,  or  flinking  matter, 
you  mull  no  longer  delay  opening  the  wound  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  knife  to  the  bottom,  and  then  drefs  as  above  directed, 
or  with  the  turpentine  digeflive,  divided  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  a  little  tin£lure  of  myrrh  afterwards  with  the 
precipitate  medicine.  Bartlet's  Farriery ,  p.  246. 
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ARD-LAND,  a  quantity  of  land,  in  fome 
Counties  fifteen  acres,  in  fome  twenty,  and  in 
others,  twenty-four,  thirty  and  thirty-four  acres. 
YELLOWS,  a  difeafe  incident  to  horfes  and  other 
cattle,  and  more  properly  called  the  jaundice.  See  the 
article  Jaundice. 
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tl  Having,  fays  a  correfpondent  of  the  editors  of  the 
Mufeum  Ruflicum,  noted  the  frequent  fatal  effects  of  the 
difeafe  in  cattle,  called  the  yellows,  I,  fome  years  fince, 
refolved  to  let  no  opportunity  flip  of  being  acquainted  with 
this  complaint,  in  order  to  aflign  its  caufe,  inafmuch  as  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  the  forerunner  of  mofl  chronical  dif* 

cafes. 


eafes,  to  which  great  cattle  are  fubjedl,  as  the  nYurrain 
in  the  guts,  fcowering,  afthma,  or  wheezing,  dropfy, 
and  lofs  of  milk,  &c. 

“  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find  any  author  who 
has  treated  of  this  complaint  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the 
confequence  thereof,  fo  as  to  trace  the  fymptoms  in  its 
feveral  ftages,  in  order  to  eff'edl  a  cure;  and,  where  this 
complaint  has  been  quite  negledled  or  ill  cured,  to  point 
out  the  confequence,  by  {hewing  how  it  may  appear  under 
the  above-mentioned  ihapes,  which,  being  miftaken  for 
originals  when  they  are  only  confequents,  are  rarely 
cured,  through  the  firft  caufe  being  unknown. 

“  This  complaint,  I  apprehend,  proceeds  from  awafle 
of  bile,  that  is,  a  preternatural  running  out  ot  what  is 
called  gall  ;  occafioned  by  the  rugae,  which  are  in  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  neck  of  the  bilious  duel,  becom¬ 
ing,  by  fome  accident,  too  weak  to  perform  their  oluce, 
fo'that  the  gall  runs  out  of  the  bladder  nearly  as  fall  as  it 
runs  in  ;  by  which  means  it  forceth  itfelf,  or  a  confidera- 
ble  part  at  lead,  into  the  porus  bilarius,  inftead  oi  being 
difeharged  by  the  dutlus  communis  cholidochus  into  the 
inteftines,  and,  by  the  means  of  the  vena  porta,  mixes  again 
with  the  blood,  filling  that  with  its  Iharp  pungent  quality  ; 
which  caufeth  that  fluid  to  become  ot  a  fizy  nature,  and, 
confequently,  to  move  llowly  in  the  channels  fhiough 
which  it  pa  lies ;  whence  a  riles  that  fluggifh  difpofition  tjse 
bead  in  this  complaint  is  fubjeCc  to,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  fird  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

“  And  the  liver,  being  deprived  of  the  natural  heat 
and  weight  thereof,  is,  together  with  the  fizinefs  of  the 
blood,  rendered  incapable  of  performing  its  office, fo  that 
the  fupply  of  bile  is  not  equal  to  the  expence  ;  nor  is  the 
blood  purified  from  it  as  it  ought,  but  pafles  on  together 
till  it  fixes  in  fome  part,  and  there  (if  not  timely  pre¬ 
vented)  forms  a  tumor  very  prejudicial  to  the  bead. 

“  Thefe  tumors  I  have-  fecn  appear  externally  in  the 
glands  behind  the  ears,  of  the  {boulders,  and  ot  the  flank, 
fn  the  dewlap,  round  the  corner  of  the  hoots,  and  in  the 
udder,  or  milk-bag  ;  internally,  in  the  form  of  water,  in 
the  veins  of  fat  between  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  kidney  fat,  and  even  between  the  coats  of  the 

guts. 

<<  When  thefe  tumors,  which  appear  externally,  come 
to  luppuration,  the  bead  commonly  recovers,  though  fre¬ 
quently  it  be  a  long  time  firfi.  _ 

“  The  feafons  of  the  year  in  which  cattle  aie  molt 
(ubjedl  to  this  complaint,  are  for  about  the  five  firft  weeks 
after  they  are  put  out  to  grafs  in  the  fpring,  during  which 
time  the  feafon  is  apt  to  be  very  warm  at  days  and  cold  at 
nights ;  the  grafs  being  alfo  tender,  and  abounding  witn 
moidure :  and  in  like  manner  in  autumn  ;  at  which 
time  the  days  are  alfo  warm  and  nights  cold  ;  and 
the  grafs,  on  account  of  autumnal  rains,  tender  as  in 
the  fpring,  and  more  fo,  if  the  preceding  fumrner  was 

tolerably  dry.  . 

“  The  cattle  at  thefe  feafons  being  faint  and  very  iub- 
je£l  to  yerfpire  much,  by  which  the  pores  are  g ready 
opened  in  the  day,  and  fudden  cold  coming  on  at  night 
hadily  contracts  them  ;  and  before  the  warmth  of  the  nefct 
day  becomes  fufficient  to  fet  die  parts  thus  contracted  at 
liberty,  the  matter,  which  fliould  have  been  difenarged 
by  perfpiration,  returns  into  the  blood  in  order  to  Pa*s 
by  urine,  by  which  means  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bile 
is  fecyeted  than  otherways  would;  which  palling  into  us 


■  receptacle,  the  gall-bladder,  caufes  it  to  extend  to  a  pretcr- 
i  natural  fize  ;  tliereby  extending  the  pafiage  by  its  prefiure, 
till  the  rugae  are  fcarcely  to  be  feen  :  whereby  the  refil- 
;  tance  made  by  them  is  not  equal  to  the  prefiure  of  the 
:  bile,  which,  confequently,  forces  its  way  haftily  into  the 
-  blood,  in  the  manner  before  obferved,  inflead  of  puffing 
'  off  as  excrement  by  the  guts. 

|  “  The  early  fymptoms  attending  this  difeafe,  are,  a 

|  {baking  of  the  bead  in  a  morning,  and,  more  particularly 
the  hinder  parts,  as  the  loins,  thighs,  and  legs;  hollow- 
nefs  of  the  eyes,  and  the  hair  flaring;  a  dry  nofe,  and  it 
the  cold  taken  be  great,  hanging  of  the  ears,  the  (wel¬ 
ling  of  the  dewlap,  of  the  glands  of  tne  ears,  th~  i. a. ci¬ 
ders,  or  the  flanks,  and  of  one  or  more  quarters  of  the 
udder,  or  milk-bag  in  cows  ;  with  a  fudden  dec*  cafe  of 
milk,  what  remains  becoming,  after  a  few  days,  more 
yellow  than  ufual,  and  will,  if  boiled,  curdle:  the  lois 
teeth  are  generally  loofe,  as  tho’  they  would  drop  out. 

“  If  thefe  fymptoms,  efpecially  the  firft,  remain  unob- 
ferved,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  barren  cattle,  and  Inch  as 
ranre  at  large,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  diforder  fet- 
tles&  in  fome  inward  part;  as  on  the  pericardium,  which 
caufes.  wheezing,  and  the  balk,  and  uncommon  pover¬ 
ty;  when  in  the  guts  and  mefentery,  (or  fweet-bread) 
caufes  the  lafk  and  fcowering;  and  when  m  the  vein  oi 
fat,  between  the  mufcles,  caufes  the  dropfy  and  uncom¬ 
mon  weaknefs. 

<<  In  this  laft  complaint,  on  opening  a  beaft,  the  melt 
or  fpleen  was  very  filial!  and  thin,  not  half  fa  laige  as  m 
a  healthy  ftate,  as  was  alfo  the  liver ;  but  otherways  found 
and  perfect,  the  gall-bladder  of  an  uncommon  thicknefs, 
and  its  contents  very  little. 

£C  In  opening  a  beaft  which  was  wafted,  and  fubject  to 
wheezing  and  the  hafk,  the  pericardium  was  become  hard, 
and  inclined  to  callofity  towards  the  part  which  joined  the 
heart!  the  heart  unufually  large,  but  found  .  tuc  li^h-S 
very  found,  but  fmall :  the  melt  or  fpleen  thin  and  wi¬ 
thered  :  and  the  liver  dryifb,  with  a  few  fmall  hard  knots 
therein  :  the  gall-bladder  near  as  the  former. 

“  I  have  obferved  thefe  knobs  in  others,  and  generally- 
found  the  gall-bladder,  liver,  and  fpleen,  lefs  or  more  af¬ 
fected  ;  thofe  which  had  the  lafk,  and  {cowered,  generally 
having  their  guts  covered,  the  infide  with  a  large  quantity 
of  mucus  refembling  trogs  {'pawn  :  the  fiefh  oi  tncic  is  al¬ 
ways  of  a  yellow  call. 

“  Having  faid  thus  much  of  what  I  apprehend  the  came, 
I  will  now  preferibe  what  1  have  very  many  times  known 
ufed  with  good  fuccefs  for  a  cure, 
tc  Firft,  Suffer  no  blood  to  be  taken  away  from  the 

beaft. 


Ct  Take  a  handful  of  rue  tops,  the  like  quantity  of  the 
greater  celendine ;  Aired  them  fmall,  and  mix  with 
them  one  ounce  of  turmcrick  root  in  powder  (or 
inftead  thereof  red  fanders) ;  put  thefe  in  three 
points  of  Hale  old  ale  or  beer,  and  caute  it  juft  to 
boil  up  ;  when  it  is  cold  enough,  give  it  the 
bcall  warm:  there  is  no  occafion  to  keep  the 
beaft  in  before  or  after,  unlefs  the  inclemency  of 
weather  oblige. 

“  Two  of  thefe  drinks,  at  forty-eight  hours  diftance, 
will  perfedl  a  cure,  u  the  difeafe  be  not  oi  Long-hand¬ 
ing- 
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“  Should  a  fccwering  be  come  on,  then,  after  the 
fii-ft  drink,  give  the  following  on  the  intermediate  days. 

Take  two  pounds  of  oak-bark,  boil  it  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  till  one  fourth  be  confirmed  ;  drain 
it  ;  in  this  water  boil  two  pounds  of  rice  till  it  be 
loft ;  affix  with  it  half  a  pound  of  the  burnt  cruft 
of  bread,  taken  from  the  underfide  of  the  loaf; 
and  to  all  this  put  two  quarts  of  milk ;  let  it  boil 
for  twenty  minutes  ;  divide  it  in  two  parts,  and 
give  one  to  the  bead  at  a  time  warm.”  Mufeum 
Rujiicum ,  vol.  H.  p.  144. 

YEOMAN,  the  fird,  or  highed  degree  of  the  plebeians 
of  England.  The  yeomen  are  properly  freeholders,  and 
who  cultivate  their  own  lands. 

YEW-TREE,  the  name  of  a  well  known  tree,  com¬ 
mon  on  cold  foils  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  tim¬ 
ber  of  the  yew-tree  is  much  edeemed  for  various  ufes. 

Thefe  trees  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  lowing  their 
berries  in  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  bed  of 
frefli  undunged  foil,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  the  fame  earth. 

In  the  fpring  the  bed  mud  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
refrefh  the  bed  with  water  now  and  then,  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  feeds  ;  many  of  which  will  come 
up  the  fame  fpring,  but  others  will  remain  in  the  ground 
until  autumn  or  fpring  following  ;  but  when  the  feeds  are 
preferved  above  ground  till  fpring  before  they  are  fown, 
the  plants  never  come  up  till  the  year  after,  fo  that  by 
fowing  the  feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  there  is  often  a 
whole  year  faved. 

Thefe  plants,  when  they  come  up,  fliould  be  con- 
dantly  cleared  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow 
amongd  them,  would  caufe  their  bottoms  to  be  naked, 
and  frequently  dedroy  the  plants  when  they  continue  long 
undilburbed. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  may  remain  two  years  ;  after 
which,  in  autumn,  there  fliould  be  a  fpot  of  fredi  un¬ 
dunged  foil  prepared,  into  which  they  fliould  be  removed 
the  beginning  of  OCtober,  planting  them  in  beds  about 
four  or  dve  feet  wide,  in  rows  about  a  foot  afunder,  and 
fix  inches  didance  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  obferving 
to  lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots,  as  alfo  to  water  them  in  dry  weather  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  in  dimmer,  and 
to  train  them  according  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are 
defigned. 

In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  two  or  three  years,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  have  grown,  when  they  ihouid  again  be 
removed  into  a  nurfery,  placing  them  in  rows  at  three  feet 
didance,  and  the  plants  eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the 
rows,  obfei  ving  to  do  it  in  autumn,  as  before  directed,  and 
continue  to  trim  them  in  the  dimmer,  for  what  they  are 
intended  ;  after  they  have  continued  three  or  four  years  in 
this  nurfery,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  always  obferving  to  remove  them,  in  autumn 
where  the  ground  is  very  dry  ;  but  on  cold  moid  land  it 
is  better  in  the  fpring. 

Thefe  trees  are  very  flow  in  growing,  but  yet  there  are 
many  very  large  trees  upon  fome  barren  cold  foils,  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  England. 


YOAK,  or  YOKE,  a  frame  of  wood,  fitted  over  the 
necks  of  oxen,  whereby  they  are  coupled  together,  and 
harnefied  to  the  plough. 

Horfes  and  oxen  are  the  animals  ufed  for  drawing 
ploughs.  Sometimes  the  cr.c,  fometimes  the  other,  and 
fometimes  both  together.  It  is  impodible  to  determine 
which  of  thefe  is  the  mod  proper.  This  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  food  mod  eafily  obtained,  the  kinds  of 
work  required,  and  the  expence  of  breeding,  or  purcha- 
fing.  If  the  real  labour  is  to  determine  this,  without  any 
other  con  fide  rat  ion,  then  oxen  are  to  be  preferred  ;  be- 
caufe  as  they  dand  to  the  draught,  they  will  overcome  a 
refidance  which  horfes  will  yield  to. 

As  it  cannot  he  determined,  what  kind  of  cattle  are 
mod  proper  for  the  plough  ;  fo  neither  can  it  be  deter¬ 
mined,  what  number  is  neceflary.  This  depends  upon 
the  drength  of  the  cattle,  and  the  nature  ol  the  foil.  The 
number  varies  according  to  the  work  in  which  the  plough 
is  to  be  employed,  and  often  according  to  the  cudom  of 
the  place,  and  fancy  of  the  farmer. 

The  methods  of  yoking  cattle,  in  ploughs  vary  alrnod 
as  much  as  the  number  ufed.  Some  of  them  at  fird  fight 
are  fo  aukward,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  confider  them.  The 
only  thing  worthy  of  being  inquired  into,  is,  whether  the 
cattle  fliould  he  yoked  in  pairs,  or  in  a  line  belore  each 
other.?  We  diall  therefore  confider  the  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages  attending  each  way,  and  compare  them  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  mod  common  way  of  yoking  cattle  in  ploughs  is 
in  pairs.  There  are  fome  difadvantages  attending  this  way 
that  are  obvious.  In  ploughing  the  furrows  betwixt 
ridges,  the  land-cattle  go  upon  the  ploughed  land,  and 
tread  it  down  with  their  feet:  this,  especially  if  the  land 
is  wet,  hurts  it  very  much. 

There  is  another  difadvantage  very  obvious.  When 
there  is  but  as  much  of  the  ridge  unploughed  as  to  allow 
the  land-cattle  to  go  upon  it  with  difficulty,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  either  going  into  the  oppofite  furrow,  and  there¬ 
by  giving  the  plough  too  much  land  ;  or,  which  is  worfe, 
they  are  judling  the  furrow-cattle  upon  the  ploughed 
land. 

To  remove  thefe  inconveniencies  that  attend  the  plough¬ 
ing  with  cattle  yoked  in  pairs,  fome  yoke  them  in  a  line 
before  each  other.  It  is  obvious,  that  cattle  yoked  in 
this  manner,  going  always  in  the  furrow,  neither  tread 
upon  the  ploughed  land,  nor  juftle  one  another.  In  thefe 
refpeCts  the  yoking  the  cattle  in  a  line  before  each  other, 
feems  to  have  the  advantage. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  method  is  not 
quite  free  from  inconveniences.  When  examined,  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  attended  with  as  great  inconveniencies 
as  the  other. 

When  cattle  are  yoked  in  aline,  they  go  all  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  This  makes  it  neceflary  to  give  the  plough  more  land 
than  ordinary,  either  by  the  foke  or  the  muzzle  :  for 
if  this  be  not  done,  the  head  and  foke  being  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection  with  the  beam,  and  the  cattle  yoked  to  the  middle 
of  it,  the  plough  will  direClly  follow  the  cattle,  without 
taking  any  thing  off  from  the  land.  Now,  it  is  inconve¬ 
nient  to  be  obliged  to  give  the  plough  land  either  by  the 
foke  or  muzzle ;  for,  when  the  foke  is  turned  out  of  the 
plane  of  the  beam,  it  makes  the  plough  heavy  to  draw  ; 
and  when  the  muzzle  puts  the  draught  too  much  to 
one  fide  of  the  beam,  it  prevents  the  plough  from  going 

upright. 
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upright.  The  yoking  the  cattle  in  pairs  is  attended  with 
none  of  thefe  inconveniences  :  for,  in  this  cafe,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land,  which  the  plough  has  naturally,  when  right 
made,  is  fufficient  to  make  it  take  ofF  a  proper  furrow. 

There  is  another  inconveniency  that  attends  yoking 
cattle  in  a  line,  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  animals. 
Horfes  and  oxen,  like  men,  love  their  eafe,  and  are 
difpofed  to  throw  the  burden  upon  their  fellows.  This, 
they  have  a  better  opportunity  of  doing  when  yoked  in 
a  line  before  each  other,  than  when  yoked  in  pairs. 
When  yoked  in  a  line,  each  pulls  by  the  traces  of  the 
one  behind  him  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  may  be  known 
when  the  foremoft  negle<fts  his  work,  by  the  flackening 
ot  his  traces,  yet  it  cannot  be  known  when  any  of  the 
red:  neglect  their  work  ;  for  though  one  of  them  does 
this,  yet  by  the  pulling  of  the  one  before  him  his  traces 
may  be  fully  ftretched.  But  this  is  eafily  dilcovered, 
when  the  cattle  are  yoked  in  pairs  ;  for  then  every  one 
ot  them  has  a  feparate  draught.  The  goadman  or  driver 
knows,  by  the  pofition  of  the  yokes  or  crofs-trees,  when¬ 
ever  one  of  them  does  not  draw  equally  with  his  fellow  ; 
and  the  ploughman  perceives,  by  the  going  of  the  plough, 
whenever  any  of  the  two  pairs  does  not  draw  equally 
with  the  other :  for  if  the  pair  that  goes  foremoft  n  eg  left 
their  work,  the  plough  is  pulled  out  of  the  ground  ;  and 
if  the  pair  that  go  hindmoft  neglect  their  work,  the 
plough  is  pulled  in  too  deep.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ;  the 
plough  is  made  to  go  at  a  proper  depth,  when  the  two 
forces  by  which  different  directions  are  given  the  plough, 
a<it  at  the  fame  time.  If  one  of  them  then  fhould  ceafe  to 
aCt,  the  plough  cannot  go  right.  It  the  foremoft  pair 
fhould  ceafe  to  draw,  the  plough  having  too  little  eard  for 
the  direction  of  the  draught  of  the  hindmoft  pair,  will 
come  out  of  the  ground  :  and  if  the  hindmoft  pair  ceafe 
to  draw,  the  plough  having  too  much  eard  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  draught  of  the  foremoft  pair,  will  go  in  too 
deep.  This  does  not  hold  in  an  ox-plough  :  for  as  the 
foam  by  which  the  foremoft  p air  draw  is  fixed  to  the  yoke 
of  the  hindmoft  pair,  the  whole  force  applied  to  the 
plough  is  in  the  fame  direction  ;  and  therefore,  though 
any  of  the  pairs  ceafe  to  draw,  there  is  no  alteration  in 
the  going  of  the  plough. 

There  is  yet  another  inconveniency  that  attends  the 
common  way  of  yoking  cattle  in  a  line  before  each  other. 
When  the  fore  cattle  are  all  yoked  to  the  traces  of  the  hind¬ 
moft,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  the  beam,  to  which  the  draught 
is  fixed,  is  much  lower  than  his  fhouklers,  by  which  the 
reft  pull,  fuch  a  weight  mult  be  laid  upon  his  back  or 
fhoulder,  as  muft  render  him  incapable  of  giving  any  ailift- 
nnce.  Betides,  as  the  whole  force  is  applied  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  traces  of  the  hindmoft  boric,  it  cannot  have 
fuch  influence  on  the  plough,  as  when  a  part  of  it  is  in  a 
direction  more  horizontal.  When  a  body  is  to  be  moved 
forward  in  any  direction,  the  nearer  that  the  direction  of 
the  force  applied  approaches  to  the  direction  ot  the  body, 
it  acts  with  greater  influence.  Anil  therefore,  as  the 
plough  moves  horizontally,  and  as  the  direction  of  the 
united  draught  of  a  plough  with  the  cattle  yoked  two  a- 
breaft,  is  more  horizontal  than  the  direction  ot  the  draught 
in  a  plough  with  cattle  yoked  in  a  line,  the  fame  force  ap¬ 
plied  will  have  greater  influence. 

When  thefe  two  different  ways  of  yoking  cattle  in 
ploughs  are  thus  confidered  and  compared  together,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  ought  to  be  preferred.  Each. 
t?f  the  two  feems  preferable  to  the  other  in  a  Certain  fitun- 
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tion.  When  the  land  is  ftiff  and  the  labour  fevere,  the 
yoking  the  cattle  in  pairs  feems  preferable,  as  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  ftrongeft  draught  ;  and  when  the  land  is  wet,  and 
in  danger  of  being  much  hurt  by  the  treading  of  the  cattle, 
the  yoking  them  in  a  line  before  each  other  feems  preler- 
able  ;  as  thereby  they  are  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  which  is  the  firmeft  part  of  the  land,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  harm. 

When  a  perfon  ufes  two  or  more  ploughs,  it  is  a  very 
proper  way  to  have  one  with  the  cattle  yoked  in  a  line,  and 
the  reft  with  the  cattle  yoked  in  pairs.  The  ploughs 
with  the  cattle  yoked  in  pairs  continue  as  long  as  the  land- 
cattle  have  room  to  go  eafily  upon  the  firm  laud  ;  and  the 
plough  with  the  cattle  yoked  in  a  line,  follows,  and  clears 
up  the  furrows.  In  this  way  the  cattle  yoked  in  pairs  do 
no  damage,  and  the  cattle  yoked  in  a  line  are  never  uied 
but  where  they  are  of  real  benefit. 

To  perfons  that  incline  to  yoke  the  cattle  in  a  line  be¬ 
fore  each  other,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  point  out  a  way  to 
remove  the  inconveniency  laft  mentioned,  and  fhow  how 
the  cattle  may  be  yoked  l'o  as  to  lay  no  additional  weight 
cn  the  back  or  fhoulders  of  the  hindmoft  horfe,  and  to 
make  the  direction  of  the  draught  more  horizontal.  This 
is  done  by  making  the  traces  of  the  horfe  ne.n.  to  the  plough 
but  one  very  long,  and  fixing  them,  not  to  the  fhoulders 
of  the  horfe  behind  him,  but  to  the  crofs-tree,- and  by  fix¬ 
ing-  the  traces  of  the  horfe  before  him,  not  to  his  fhouklers, 
but  to  his  traces  at  the  place  where  the  back-rope  is  fixed. 
By  this  the  hindmoft  horfe  is  delivered  from  the  burden 
laid  upon  him  in  the  other  method,  as  his  draught  is  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  that  of  the  reft.  Ihere  is  indeed 
fome  weight  laid  upon  the  horfe  immediately  before  him, 
to  whom  the  others  are  yoked.  But  this  is  but  fmall  ;  for 
his  traces  are  nearly  in  the  fame  direction  with  theirs,  and 
they  are  yoked  to  him  at  a  place  lower  than  his  fhoulders* 
By  this,  likewife,  the  direction  of  the  united  draught  is 
more  horizontal,  when  there  are  three  or  more  horfes 
yoked  ;  it  is  even  more  horizontal  than  when  the  cattle 
are  yoked  in  pairs.  In  afour-horfe  plough  yoked  in  pairs 
-the  twro  forces  are  equal ;  but  in  a  four  boric-plough,  yoked 
in  this  manner,  the  force  moft  horizontal  is  to  the  other* 
as  three  to  one. 

The  traces  of  the  horfe  hindmoft  but  one  being  long, 
will  incommode  the  hindmoft  horfe  in  turning,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  fupport  them.  To  prevent  this,  two  links  muft 
be  fixed  to  the  fhoulders  of  the  hindmoft  horfe,  and  the 
traces  paffed  through  them ;  the  links  long  enough  to  allow 
the  traces  to  be  ftretched. 

When  two  horfes  are  fufficient  for  the  draught,  the 
yoking  them  in  this  manner  deferibed  for  the  two  hind¬ 
moft,  removes  all'o  the  fecond  inconvenience  mentioned, 
that  attends  the  yoking  the  cattle  in  a  line:  for  the  plough¬ 
man  difeerns,  by  the  going  of  the  plough,  when  any  of 
them  neglect  their  work,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
there  are  four  horfes  in  the  plough  yoked  in  pairs. 

The  ordinary  method  of  yoking  oxen,  is  attended  not 
only  with  all  the  inconveniencies  of  yoking  cattle  in  pairs, 
but  alfo  with  the laft-mentioned  inconveniency,  of  yoking 
cattle  in  a  line.  For  the  foam,  by  which  the  foremoft  cat¬ 
tle  draw,  is  fixed  to  the  yoke  of  the  hindmoft  pair.  Their 
yoke  being  higher  than  the  beam,  a  great  weight  is  laid 
upon  their  necks  by  the  chawing  of  the  foremoft  cattle. 

n  conveniency  maybe  removed,  and  the  oxen  yoked, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  two  direcli  as  to  the  p’ough, 
as  is  done  when  horfes  are  yoked  in  pairs ;  by  xvh'ch  the 

draught 
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draught  will  likewife  be  made  ftronger.  To  do  this,  the 
foam  of  the  pair  immediately  before  the  hindmoft  mult  be 
fixed,  not  to  their  yoke,  but  to  the  beam  ;  and,  to  prevent 
this  ioam  from  incommoding  the  hindmoft  in  turning,  a 
link  muft  be  fixed  to  their  yoke  for  it  to  pafs  through,  the 
link  long  enough  to  allow  the  foam  to  be  fully  ftretchcd. 
When  there  are  more  than  two  pair  in  the  plough,  as  is 
moft  common,  the  largeft-fized  cattle  fliould  be  placed  next 
the  plough,  and  the  fmalleft-fized  immediately  before 
them.  For  the  lower  that  the  yoke  of  thefe  laft  is  placed, 
the  nearer  will  the  direction  of  their  foam  be  to  the  foam 
of  thofe  before  them  ;  and  thereby  the  lefs  weight  laid 
upon  their  necks.  This  method  of  placing  the  cattle  is 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  way  :  for  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  fmalleft-fized  oxen  are  always  placed  next  to  the 
plough.  But  thefe  different  ways  of  placing  the  cattle  are 
both  founded  upon  the  fame  reafon  :  for  the  fmalleft  fized 
oxen  are  placed  next  the  plough  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
yoking,  that  fo  their  yoke,  to  which  the  foam  of  the  pair 
before  them  is  fixed,  may  be  as  low  as  poffible  :  for  the 
lower  that  it  is  placed,  the  nearer  the  directions  of  the 
two  foams  approach  each  other,  and  the  lefs  weight  is  laid 
upon  the  necks  of  the  hindmoft  pair.  And,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  the  Ic'veft-fized  oxen  fliould  be  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  when  yoked  in  the  manner  propofed,  that  fo  they 
may  be  lefs  incommoded  by  the  pair  before  them. 

If,  in  confi dering  the  moft  proper  method  of  yoking  cat- 
'  tie  in  ploughs,  we  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  ftrength  of 
the  draught,  and  conveniency  of  the  cattle  ;  we  would  al¬ 
ways  recommend  the  yoking  the  cattle  in  fuch  a  way,  as 
to  apply  two  forces  to  the  plough  in  different  directions. 
But  as  we  muft  alfo  have  in  our  view  the  going  of  the 
plough,  hence  it  becomes  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  fome- 
times  it  is  an  advantage,  to  have  the  draught  of  the  whole 
cattle  in  the  fame  direction. 

In  ploughing  lea,  where  the  fward  is  tough,  or  any  kind 
of  land,  where  there  are  interruptions  from  roots  or  the 
hardnefs  of  the  bottom  ;  the  plough,  it  two  forces  aie 
applied  to  it  in  different  directions,  goes  very  unfteadily, 
fometimes  too  deep,  and  at  other  times  too  ihallow  ;  and 


is  very  difficult  to  manage.  The  reafon  is  obvious  : 
when  the  plough  meets  with  fuch  interruptions,  as  tend 
to  make  it  go  deeper,  or  lhallower,  than  its  ordinary  way 
of  going  ;  if  at  the  fame  time,  the  force  that  aCts  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interruption  ceafes,  then  the  plough,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  attention  of  the  ploughman,  will  either  ftart 
out  of  the  ground,  or  go  in  too  deep,  according  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  interruption.  But  when  there  is  only  one 
force  aCling  upon  the  plough,  it  is,  in  fome  refpeCt,  like 
the  wheeled  plough  ;  it  goes  fteadily  and  at  a  certain 
depth  ;  at  leaft,  it  is  not  fo  difficult  to  manage  it,  as 
when  there  are  two  forces  aCling  in  different  directions : 
for  though  fome  of  the  cattle,  at  the  time  when  the  in¬ 
terruption  is  given,  fhould  ceafe  to  draw,  yet  the  draught 
continues  ftill  in  the  fame  direction,  and  the  ploughman 
has  only  the  alteration  occafioned  by  the  interruption,  to 
reCtify.  Every  perfon  knows,  that  an  ox-plough  goes 
much  more  fteadily  than  a  horfe-plough  :  and  this  is  oc¬ 
cafioned,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  animals,  oxen 
being  more  fteady  in  drawing  than  horfes  ;  but  alfo 
by  the  manner  of  yoking  them,  oxen  being  yoked  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  one  force  only  is  applied  to  the 
plough. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  r.o  abfolute  determination  can  be 
given,  which  of  thefe  two  ways  of  yoking  cattle  in  ploughs 
is  to  be  preferred.  Men  muft  weigh  the  advantages  and 
difadvantages  attending  each  way,  and  determine  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumftances.  If  the  land  is  of  a  kind  not  eafily 
ploughed,  the  cattle  not  well  trained,  and  the  ploughmen 
not  expert,  the  work  will  be  beft  performed,  if  there  is. 
only  one  force  applied  to  the  plough.  But  if  the  land  is 
eafily  ploughed,  that  is,  has  few  things  in  it  to  incom¬ 
mode  the  plough  in  going  ;  if  the  cattle  are  well  trained, 
and  the  ploughmen  expert,  the  work  will  be  well  enough 
performed,  and  the  labour  lefs  fevere  upon  the  cattle,  if 
two  forces  are  applied  to  the  plough  in  different  direc¬ 
tions. 

Yoak  of  land ,  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  yoak  Q £ 
oxen  might  plough  in  a  day. 
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An  ample  Account  of  the  Work  neceffary  to  be  done  every  Month  in  the 
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INTRODUCTIO 


BEFORE  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  work 
neceflary  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen,  fruit,  and 
flower-gardens,  as  well  as  in  the  nurfery,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  fome  directions  for  laying  out  thefe 
inclofures  ;  confider  the  nature  of  the  foil  belt  adapted 
to  bring  their  refpedtive  products  to  perfection  ; 
and  lay  down  a  few  cautions  requifite  to  enfure  fuc- 
cefs. 

Neither  the  hufbandman,  nor  the  country  gentleman 
of  moderate  fortune,  who  prefers  utility  to  oilentatious 
fhow,  can  fet  about  an  eafier  or  more  profitable  branch 
of  culture,  than  that  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden, 
which  may  very  properly  be  intermixed,  and  occupy  one 
and  the  lame  fpot  of  ground,  fince  they  both  require  a 
good,  deep  foil,  and  nearly  the  fame  expofure.  The  walls 
which  inclofe  the  kitchen  garden,  in  order  to  fecure  its 
produCf,  will  be  extremely  ferviceable  for  fruit :  and,  if 
elegance  fhould  be  ftudied,  this  united  garden  may  ftill 
be  placed  out  of  view  from  the  dwelling- houfe. 

The  chief  things  to  be  confidered  in  the  choice  of  a 
fpot  of  ground  for  a  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  are,  the  fi¬ 
xation,  the  foil,  the  conveniency  of  water,  the  extent 
moft  proper  to  be  inclofed,  and  the  manner  of  inclofing 
it,  and  laying  it  out. 

If  the  hufbandman  can  choofe  his  foil  and  fituation  for 
a  garden,  the  former  fhould  be  rich,  rather  ftiff  than 
fight,  and  confiderably  deep.  Nor  is  a  moderate  degree 
of  moifture  here  by  any  means  an  objection.  The  fituation 
fhould  be  nearly  level :  becaufe  heavy  rains  would  wafh 
away  the  richeft  part  of  the  mould,  if  the  declivity  were 
confiderable.  If  he  has  not  a  level  fpot  near  his  houfe, 
the  ground  intended  for  the  garden  may  be  made  into  flats 
with  terraces  fupported  by  ftrong  walls,  which  will  be¬ 
come  ufeful  for  fruit  trees.  A  gentle  inclination  may  be 
prefei  ved,  to  anfwer  Mr.  Miller’s  idea  of  having  one  part 
of  dry  ground  for  early  crops,  and  the  lower  part  for  late 
crops,  in  order  that  the  kitchen  may  be  the  better  fup- 
plied  throughout  the  feafon  with  the  various  forts  of 
herbs,  roots,  &c. 

He  fhould  not  be  difeouraged  at  fome  Teeming  difad 
vantages  to  which  his  foil  and  fituation  may  expofe  him; 
for  no  difficulty  is  fo  great,  but  that  it  may  be  overcome 
by  care,  induftry,  and  perfeverance.  Of  this  we  have  a 
flriking  inftance  in  the  following  part  of  a  paper  which 
D.  J.  Beal  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  fome  years  ago, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  gardening  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

“  I  had,  fays  he,  feveral  conferences  with  Sir  Robert 
Murray  (who  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  a  blef- 
fing  to  the  place  where  he  abode)  concerning  efculent  and 
olitory  gardens,  and  (under  one)  nurferies  of  fruit-trees, 
and  other  ufeful  vegetables  in  Scotland.  I  reprefented, 
that,  alrroft  within  my  memory,  they  are  become  the 
chief  relief  of  England  ;  that  auftere  fruit  has  been 
found  to  yield  the  ftrong  and  fprightly  liquor  which  re- 
fembles  the  wine  of  the  grape  ;  that  the  return  of  gain 
from  gardens  is  great  and  (peedy  ;  and  that  nurferies  are 
neither  a  chargeable  nor  a  burthenfome  addition,  but  a 


motive  of  encouragement  to  perfevere  in  the  noblcfl 
kind  of  agriculture.  Sir  Robert  granted  all  I  faid  :  and 
I  am  furc  he  executed  all  that  he  could  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  country,  and  of  this.  But,  faid  he,  there 
are  fo  many  rocks,  and  fuch  bleak  winds,  in  Scotland, 
that  it  can  hardly  draw  in  the  fame  yoke  with  England, 
for  gardens  and  orchards.  I  replied,  that  in  Devon- 
fliire  and  Cornwall  they  fence  their  gardens  and  orchards 
with  Flanders  furze  and  tall  holly;  from  the  fea  Winds; 
that  they  have  lofty  firs  and  goodly  pines  in  Scotland  ; 
and  that  New  England,  where  the  winds  are  as  keen, 
and  the  fiiow  and  froft  as  deep,  and  as  long  lading  as 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  is  neverthelefs  full  of  fruit¬ 
ful  orchards.  And  if  Scotland  be  farther  in  the  north, 
yet  Norway  is  rich  in  bofeage ;  and  the  feeds  of  the 
hemlock,  fir,  fprucc,  and  cedar,  from  New  England, 
Newfoundland,  and  Virginia,  may  perhaps  rejoice  in 
the  exchange  of  Northern  America  for  the  north  of 
this  ifland. 

“  This,  I  told  Sir  Robert,  I  durft  undertake  ;  that 
when  Edinburgh  and  their  chief  towns  and  univerfities 
fhall  plant  kitchen  gardens,  as  wedo  nowin  England,  they 
(hall  receive  their  grateful  reward  the  firft  year,  and  bear 
the  charges  of  their  nurferies  abundantly,  and  fo  hold  on, 
and  within  feven  years  fecure  their  pofterity  of  the  be¬ 
nefit,  and  delight  themfelves  with  the  fruit  of  their 
pleafing  labour. 

“  Now  for  fertilizing  rocks,  I  made  bold  to  repeat  it 
often,  that,  within  a  day’s  joarney  of  the  heart  of  Eng¬ 
land,  I  could  {hew  three  gardens,  the  belt  that  I  have 
feen  for  flowery  beauties,  Engliftt  ever-greens,  and 
fallads  all  the  winter  long;  all  thefe  on  a  hard  rock,  in 
moft  places  but  one  foot  deep  under  earth,  in  fome  two, 
and  in  very  few  three,  with  very  lofty  hills  clofe  to  the 
fouth  fide,  the  declivity  of  the  gardens  due  north,  and 
the  rock  perfectly  bare  next  to  the  walls  on  the  north 
fide.  I  like  wife  faw  rich  hop  yards  in  the  fame  cafe, 
but  in  deeper  ground,  next  to  the  garden  on  the  fouth 
fide  :  and  thefe  northern  hop  yards  efcaped  many  blafts, 
which  feized  on  the  hop  yards  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
hill.  On  the  fteep  afeent  on  the  north  fide  of  one  of 
thefe  rocky  hills,  where  no  plough  could  come,  I  faw  a 
gentleman  ploughing  up  the  (hallow  turf  with  a  hand- 
plough,  for  flax;  and  1  faw  good  flax  grow  there,  to 
the  largenefs  of  a  village-field.  His  hand-plough  had  ^ 
Item  of  afh,  or  Tally,  about  feven  feet  long,  and  a  plate 
at  one  fide  near  the  end,  to  turn  the  turf ;  a  coulter  to 
be  let  out  fhorter  or  longer,  to  cut  the  turf  four,  five, 
or  more  inches  deep,  as  the  land  permitted,  and  a  lmall 
iron  wheel.  This  hand-plough  the  mafter  and  the  man, 
by  turns,  drove  before  them  with  a  walking  Ipeed ; 
having  leathern  aprons  before  them,  to  fave  their  cloaths. 
For  the  caufes  of  this  hardy  fertility,  l§t  philofophers  ac¬ 
count.  1  am  lure  of  the  truth  of  what  1  write. 

“It  is  no  hard  talk  to  {hovel  down  the  {hallow  and 
mofly  turf,  from  the  deepeft  declivities  of  rocks,  into 
places  where  it  may  have  a  receptacle  or  ftay,  and  there 

with  the  fpade  to  mix  and  impregnate  it  with  compoft 
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fcr  gardens  or  vineyards.  There  too  the  tenth  part  of 
an  acre  in  gardening  may  yield  more  profit,  than  ten 
acres  of  ordinary  tillage  in  a  corn  field.”  Phllofophical 
Tranfafiions,  numb.  116. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  proofs  that  wet, 
and  even  very  marfhy,  grounds  have  been  converted  into 
excellent  kitchen  gardens,  after  they  have  been  drained. 
■Such  was,  formerly,  all  that  large  part  of  Paris  which 
ftill  retains  the  name  of  le  marais  (the  marfti  ;)  and  fuch 
were,  evidently,  fcveral  of  our  moft  profitable  gardens 
around  London.  The  marquis  of  Tur billy  has  given 
us  farther  infiances  of  this  truth  in  feveral  of  his  noble 
improvements ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  truly  patriotic 
Society  of  Berne  remark  very  juftly,  that  all  legumes 
and  pot-herbs  thrive  perfe&ly  well  in  the  black,  rich, 
moift,  and  fomewhat  rifing  grounds,  which  moft  com¬ 
monly  fkirt  the  borders  of  marfties. 

As  warmth  is  efleritially  neeefiary  to  a  garden,  it  is 
advifable  that  the  expofure  of  the  ground  intended  for 
this  purpofe  be  to  the  fouth-eaft  orfouth ;  and  that  it  be 
protected  from  the  north  and  north *eaft  either  by  high 

§  rounds,  or  plantations  of  lofty  trees  at  a  fmall  diftance. 

ruit-trees  require  to  be  likewife  protected  from  the 
fouth-weft  and  weft,  which  are  apt,  in  the  autumn,  to 
{hake  the  fruit. 

The  hufbandman  {hould  here  fpare  no  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pence  to  render  his  foil  of  a  proper  quality  and  depth  : 
and  if  it  be  not  naturally  fo,  he  mull  have  recourfe 
to  one  or  other  of  the  methods  prattifed  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  foils,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
ground. 

Whatever  the  foil  be,  the  mould  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  live  and  thrive,  {hould  be  deep  enough  to  afford 
their  roots  full  room  to  extend  themfelves.  It  appears 
by  feveral  experiments,  that  the  roots  of  many  plants, 
not  excepting  even  annuals,  pierce  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  more.  To  allow  therefore  a 
lufficiency  of  room,  though  perhaps  more  than  may  be 
really  wanted,  a  depth  of  three  feet  of  good  mould 
fhould  be  allotted  them  here  :  and  if  the  foil  underneath 
is  clay,  or  retentive  of  water,  which  would  be  apt  to 
chill  the  roots  of  plants,  it  will  be  right  to  exceed  even 
this  depth. 

Trenching  is  the  moft:  effe&ual  way  to  obtain  a  con- 
fiderable  depth  of  well  loofened  mould.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  of  doing  this,  when  the  foil  underneath  is 
clay,  is  to  begin  with  digging  a  trench  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  either  alongor  acrofs  the  whole  ground;  then  to 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  it,  about  half  a  foot  thick,  long 
dung,  fern,  leaves  of  trees,  rotten  flicks,  weeds,  or 
any  other  fuch  like  trail),  to  rot  and  keep  the  foil  from 
binding  ;  then  to  fill  this  up  with  the  earth  dug  out  of 
the  next  adjoining  trench,  laying  uppermofl  the  fpits 
that  were  lowed,  and  fo  to  continue  till  the  work  is 
finilhed,  without  ever  going  deeper  than  juft  to  the  clay, 
though  ihe  furface  be  never  fo  {hallow.  But  if  the  clay 
be  dug  into,  and  part  of  it  be  turned  up  and  mixed  with 
the  other  earth,  its  bad  qualities  will  loon  be  corrected 
by  the  influences  of  the  air,  rain,  and  one  winter’s 
trolls  ;  it  will  become  good  and  fertile  mould,  and  the 
depth  of  the  flaple  will  be  increafed  thereby,  efpecially 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  drift  land,  coal,  or  other 
allies.  1  he  belt  time  for  trenching  of  land,  that  it  may 
receive  the  benefit  ofbeing  well  mellowed,  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter ;  when  alfo,  being  moift,  it  is  eafy  to  dig. 


When  the  mould  on  the  furface  is  but  fhallow,  and 
lies  on  a  bed  of  fand,  gravel,  or  loofe  earth,  it  will  be 
advifable-to  lay  a  layer  of  flifF  earth,  inclining  to  clay, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This  will  be  more  efpe¬ 
cially  neeefiary  for  the  growth  of  trees,  or  plants  whole 
roots  naturally  pierce  deep  :  for  by  means  of  this  earth, 
thofe  roots  will  fpread  horizontally  in  the  mould,,  in- 
ftead  of  ftriking  down,  as  they  would  otherwife  do,  into 
barren  earth,  which  would  immediately  make  the  trees 
decay  and  become  {tinted.  And  another  advantage  at¬ 
tending  this  method  will  be,  that  as  water  cannot  fo 
ealily  defeend  through  this  ftiffer  foil,  the  earth  will  be 
thereby  preferved  in  a  fo  much  moifter  ftate ;  yet  even 
here  the  clay  {hould  not  be  fuch  as  is  impervious 
to  water ;  for  this,  unlefs  it  lie  very  deep,  would 
be  attended  with  as  bad  confequences  as  the  other  ex¬ 
treme. 

The  general  practice  of  gardeners  is  regularly  to 
trench  their  ground,  and  lay  it  rough  in  the  winter, 
without  fufficiently  confidering  the  quality  of  the  foil, 
or  the  nature  of  the  earth  which  lies  underneath.  But 
a  little  reflection  would  convince  them  of  their  error. 
Let  us,  in  this  light,  fee  what  is  the  effeCt  of  trenching 
various  foils.  If  the  ground  is  naturally  light,  and  lies 
on  a  bed  of  fand  or  gravel,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  every 
fubftance  brought  to  improve  the  foil,  together  with  its 
fineft  and  richeft  particles,  will  be  carried  down  into  that 
fand  or  gravel.  Does  not  too  frequent  trenching  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  lofs  ?  as  does  likewife  laying  the  furface 
rough  in  the  winter :  for  the  rains  wafti  the  finer  mould 
into  the  hollow  places,  from  whence  the  depth  of  the 
foil  being  leaft  there,  it  is  moft  readily  carried  down  into 
the  loofe  earth  underneath.  If  the  foil  underneath  is 
ftifF,  frequent  trenching  is  proper  in  order  to  bring  back 
to  the  furface  the  rich  mould  that  has  been  wafhed  down  : 
and  if  it  be  naturally  ftrong,  the  laying  of  it  rough  in 
the  winter  is  an  advantage,  becaufe  the  winter’s  frofts 
will  moulder  its  tough  ftrong  particles, 

This  method  of  preparing  the  ground  is,  undoubtedly, 
expensive  :  but  its  fertility  afterwards  will  yield  an  am¬ 
ple  reward. 

Plenty  of  water  is  abfolutely  neeefiary  in  this  garden, 
and  therefore  great  care  {hould  betaken  to  provide  it,  in 
'uch  manner  that  it  may  be  come  at  as  eafily  as  poflible. 
if  a  fufficient  fupply  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  grounds,  two  or  three  bafons  fhould  be  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  garden,  if  it  be  a  large  one  ;  for 
when  the  water  is  to  he  carried  to  a  confiderable  diffance, 
the  expence  attending  this  neeefiary  bufinefs  will  be 
great,  and  there  will  be  danger  of  the  plants  fuffering 
for  want  of  it ;  labourers  being  very  {paring  of  their 
work,  efpecially  when  it  is  toilfgme,  unlefs  they  are 
well  looked  after.  The  fize  of  thefe  bafons  {hould  be 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  be 
wanted,  or  with  which  they  can  be  fupplied  :  but  their 
depth  {hould  not  exceed  four  feet,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
if  people  fhould  chance  to  fall  into  them  :  befides  which, 
deep  water  is  not  fo  well  warmed  and  tempered  with  the 
fun  and  air,  as  when  it  is  {hallow. 

The  methods  ufed  for  collecting  and  preferving  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  ponds  or  refervoirs  in  the  field,  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  making  and  replenifhing  of  thefe  bafons  in 
the  garden.  But  it  will  be  proper  here  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  more  particular  cautions  and  inftruCtions  of  Mr. 
Miller,  who,  after  obferving,  that  the  belt  time  of  the 
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year  for  lining  thefe  bafons  with  clay,  particularly  in 
loofe  or  Tandy  land,  and  for  afterwards  covering  that 
clay  with  a  thick  layer  of  coarfe  gravel,  is  in  autumn, 
when  the  fun  is  declining,  and  the  weather  temperate, 
advifes,  “  as  a  farther  means  of  fecuring  this  clay  from 
being  cracked  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  by  froft,  to  lay 
upotT  the  rim  or  top  cf  it,  around  the  Tides  of  the  bafon, 
a  ftratum  of  fand,  then  a  ftratum  of  good  earth,  and 
upon  this  a  layer  of  thick  turf.  The  grafs  thus  laid  will 
root  in  the  mould  underneath,  and  bind  the  whole  firmly 
together  :  and  it  fhould  be  laid  as  far  down  the  infide  of 
the  bafon,  as  the  water  is  apt  to  (hrink  to,  that  no  part 
of  the  clay  may  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  weather. 

“  No  trees  or  fhrubs  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  near 
th«fe  bafons,  left  their  roots  fhould  penetrate  into  them, 
and  thereby  occafion  holes  through  which  the  water 
would  find  an  eify  paflage.  Neither  fhould  thefe  refer- 
voirs  be  made  near  to  tall  trees,  becaufe  the  fhaking  of 
them,  by  violent  winds,  would  be  apt  to  loofen  and 
crack  the  clay. 

«  In  countries  where  clay  proper  for  this  purpofe  can¬ 
not  be  eafily  had,  thefe  bafons  are  frequently  lined  with 
chalk  beaten  into  fine  powder,  and  made  into  a  ioitof 
mortar,  which  is  rammed  down  and  worked  very  hard 
and  firm  all  over  their  infide.  This  cement  holds  water 
very  well,  if  the  pond  be  not  fuffered  to  remain  too  long 
dry :  for  when  this  happens,  the  fun  and  wind  are  apt  to 
crack  the  chalk,  and  thefe  cracks  generally  extend 
through  its  whole  thicknefs,  fo  as  to  let  out  the  water. 

**  Some  line  thefe  ponds  with  bricks  laid  in  terras, 
which  is  a  good  method  where  the  ground  is  very  loofe 
and  Tandy  ;  becaufe  when  thefe  walls  are  well  built,  the 
furrounding  earth  may  be  rammed  down  clofe  to  them, 
fo  as  to  prevent  its  falling  away,  or  fettling  from  them. 
But,  as  heat  is  apt  to  crack  the  terras,  no  part  of  this 
lining  fhould  be  left  long  dry  and  expofed. 

“  Others  again  ufe  for  this  purpofe  a  cement  of  pow¬ 
dered  tile  and  lime,  two  thirds  of  the  former  to  one  third 
of  the  latter,  beaten  well  together,  and  worked  up  with 
but  little  water  :  for  the  ftifier  it  is,  and  the  more  it  has 
been  beaten,  the  better  it  will  be.  With  this  cement 
they  cover  the  furface  of  the  walls  of  bafons  about  two 
inches  thick,  laying  it  very  fmooth,and  taking  great  care 
that  no  flicks,  ftraws,  or  flones  be  mixed  with  it.  Phis 
is  generally  done  in  dry  weather;  and  as  Toon  as  the 
whole  infide  of  the  bafon  has  been  p’.aftered  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  oil  or  bullock’s  blood,  and 
the  water  is  let  in  immediately  after.  I  r>is  cement  has 
the  property  of  hardening  under  water,  fo  as  to  be 
equal  to  ftone  ;  and  it  will  continue  as  long  found.” 

Where  a  fupply  of  water  for  bafons  and  ponds  cannot 
be  obtained,  wells  muft  be  dug  ;  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
vifed,  that  the  water  taken  out  of  them  be  expofed  to 
the  fun  and  air  for  fome  time,  before  it  is  ufed,  be¬ 
caufe,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  the  rawnefs  of  this  water, 
when  frefh  drawn,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  growth  of  ve- 
^ct^blcs* 

°  The  fize  of  this  garden  fhould  be  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  family  ;  but  with  a  much  larger  allowance 
of  ground  than  is  ufually  allotted,  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  be  benefited  by  flirting  the  earth  between  them 
wh.lft  they  grow.  The  great  and  mamfeft  advantages 
of  this  pra&ice,  efpecially  in  the  culture  of  pulfe  and 
garden  plants,  have  been  fo  evidently  fhewn  by  numbers 
of  experiments  related  in  the  former  paits  of  this  work, 
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that  we  cannot  but  again  recommend  it  here  as  an  object 
of  high  importance. 

It  fhould  be  inclofcd  with  a  wall,  either  of  brick  or 
flone  ;  but  brick  is  beft,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of 
nailing  up  the  fruit-trees  which  are  to  be  planted  againfl: 
it.  The  thicknefs  of  thefe  walls  fhould  be  proportioned 
to  their  height,  which  fome  run  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet,  or  more  :  but  nine  or  ten  will  be  enough  for  almoft: 
any  kind  of  fruit ;  and  in  this  cafe  thirteen  inches,  that 
is  to  fay,  a  brick  and  a  half,  will  be  a  fufficient  thicknefs;, 
though  two  bricks  will  be  better,  for  duration.  Their 
infide  fhould  be  built  as  fmooth  as  poflible,  and,  to 
ftrengthen  them  againfl  high  winds,  piers  fhould  be  run 
up  with  them,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  from  each  other,  according  to  the  ufual 
extent  of  the  fruit-trees  for  which  they  are  intended,. 
As  to  pears,  which  fpread  very  wide,  and  frequently 
grow  much  above  the  height  here  mentioned,  they  do 
not  require  the  afliftance  of  a  wall ;  unlefs  it  be  fome 
of  the  lateft  winter  forts,  and  thefe  the  curious,  who 
will  be  at  the  expence,  may  plant  againfl;  walls  built  on 
purpofe  for  them.  Thefe  piers  may  projeft  fix  or 
eight  inches  on  the  outfide  of  the  wall,  for  the  fake 
of  greater  folidity  ;  and  they  fhould  advance  about  four 
inches  on  the  infide,  for  the  convenience  of  fixing  to 
them  trellifes,  by  building  the  wall  on  arches ;  and 
planting  the  trees  at  thofe  arched  places,  as  Mr.  Hitt 
advifes, &the  trees  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  extend  their 
roots  underneath  the  wall ;  which  will  prove  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  their  growth. 

If  the  quantity  of  walling  which  furrounds  the 
kitchen  garden  be  too  little  to  furnifh  the  defired  fup¬ 
ply  of  fruit,  a  crofs  wall  may  be  built  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  ground  ;  or,  where  the  fize  of  the  gardens 
will  admit  of  it,  there  may  be  two  crofs  walls :  but 
thefe  walls  muft  not,  by  any  means,  be  lefs  than 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  afunder.  More  will  be  yet 

better.  # 

Mr.  Miller  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  befl  afpedt 
for  walls  in  England,  is  to  have  one  point  to  the  eaft— 
ward  of  the  fouth  ;  becaufe  thefe  will  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  morning  fun,  and  be  lefs  expoied  to  the  weft  and- 
fouth-weft  winds  (which  are  very  injurious  to  fruits  in 
this  country)  than  thofe  which  are  built  due  fouth, 
“  I  knows,  fays  he,  that  many  perfons  objedt  to  the 
turning  of  walls  the  leaft  point  to  the  eaft,  on  account 
of  the  blights  which  they  think  come  from  that  quarter 
in  the  fprmg:  but  from  many  years  experience  and  ob- 
fcrvation,  1  can  affirm,  that  blights  as  often  attack 
thofe  walls  which  are  open  to  the  fouth-weft,  as  thofe 
which  are  built  to  any  other  afpea ;  and  I  believe  thofe 
who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  obferving  for  feven  years, 
which  afpedted  walls  fufter  moft  from  blights,  will  find 
thofe  which  are  built  with  a  point  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
fouth,  as  feldom  blighted  as  thofe  which  are  turned 
to  any  other  afpea  ;  therefore  in  the  contrivance  of 
a  kitchen  garden,  there  fhould  be  as  great  a  length  of 
thefe  walls  built  as  the  fituation  of  the  ground  will 
admit. 

u  The  next  beft  afpea  is  due  fouth ;  and  the  next  to 
that  foutb-eaft,  which  is  preferable  to  the  fouth-weft, 
for  the  reafons  before  affigned  :  but  as  there  will,  for 
the  moft  part,  be  fouth-weft  and  weft  walls  in  every 
garden,  thefe  may  be  planted  with  fruits  which  do  not 
require  fo  much  heat  to  ripen  them,  as  thofe  defigned 
1  _  for 
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for  the  heft  walls  ;  but  wherever  there  are  north  walls, 
thofe  will  only  be  proper  for  baking-pears,  plums, 
and  morello  cherries  for  preferving ;  or  fome  duke 
cherries  may  be  planted  againft  thefe  walls,  to  fupply 
the  table  till  peaches,  nectarines,  and  plums  are  ripe.” 

In  whatever  manner  the  walls  are  made,  this  garden 
iliould  be  well  flickered  from  the  north  and  north-eaft, 
by  a  diftant  plantation  of  high  timber-trees,  if  nature 
has  not  otherwife  provided  a  fufficient  defence  from 
thofe  quarters. 

In  the  diflribution  of  this  garden,  particular  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  lay  the  walks  out  fo  as  to  obtain  the 
greateft  convenience  that  can  be  for  fupplying  each  part 
of  it  with  manure  and  water,  and  as  eafy  accefs  as  pof- 
-fible  to  its  different  quarters,  which  may  be  furrounded 
by  a  border  planted  with  efpaliers.  The  manner  of 
forming  efpaliers  will  be  dire&ed  when  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  training  of  fruit-trees. 

Thefe  walks  fhould  be  firm  enough  to  bear  at  leak 
the  weight  of  a  loaded  wheel-barrow,  and  wide  enough 
for  the  convenient  carriage  of  whatever  there  may  be  oc- 
fion  to  bring  into  this  garden,  or  to  carry  out  of  it. 
'Mr.  Miller  is  againft  making  them  of  gravel;  becaufe, 
as  it  will  very  often  be  neceffary  to  wheel  manure, 
•water,  Sec.  upon  them,  they  would  foon  be  torn  up  and 
rendered  unfightly  ;  unlefs  care  be  taken  that  the  wheel 
be  broad  ;  or  rather  that  it  be  a  roller  as  wide  as  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  fides  of  the  wheel-barrow. 

For  the  fame  reafon  he  rightly  condemns  turf-walks 
litre,  and  advifes,  as  the  beft  for  a  kitchen  garden,  thofe 
which  are  laid  with  a  binding  fand.  In  effect,  thefe 
■are  the  eafieft  kept  of  any:  for  when  either  weeds  or 
mofs  begin  to  grow,  feufflingof  them  over  with  a  Dutch 
hoe  in  dry  weather,  and  raking  them  over  a  day  or  two 
after,  will  render  them  as  clean  as  when  they  were  firft 
laid  :  or  if  they  are  covered  with  duft  taken  from  great 
roads,  this  will  bind  and  become  very  firm. 

If  the  foil  is  ftiff  and  apt  to  retain  water,  narrow  un¬ 
derground  drains  fhould  be  made  by  the  fides  of  the 
walks,  to  carry  off  that  wet :  and  where  the  ground  is 
naturally  moift,  lime  rubbifh,  flints,  chalk,  or  any 
other  fuch  material  as  can  be  procured  with  the  leaft  ex¬ 
pence,  fhould  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  walks;  or 
if  neither  of  thefe  can  be  had,  the  fand  fhould  be  laid 
thick  upon  a  bed  of  heath  or  furze,  and  the  water  will 
drain  through  this,  fo  that  the  walks  will  be  firm  and 
good  in  all  feafons. 

The  fame  means  will  alfo  help  greatly  to  drain  away 
the  fuperfluous  moiflure  of  the  whole  ground,  if  the 
foil  fhould  be  naturally  too  wet ;  for  if  they  are  not 
fufficient,  more  under-ground  drains  may  be  madeacrofs 
different  parts  of  the  garden,  according  to  its  declivity  : 
for  mod  kitchen  plants  are  hurt  by  too  much  moifture 
in  winter;  and  trees  never  produce  good  fruit  when  their 
roots  lie  in  water. 

If  each  quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  to  be  encom- 
paffed  by  efpaliers,  the  walks  which  divide  thofe  quar¬ 
ters  fhould  be  wide  enough  to  afford  admittance  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  fun,  and  to  a  free  current  of  air.  In  this 
cafe  they  may  be,  as  Mr.  Miller  directs,  fix  feet  wide 
in  fmall  gardens,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  extenfive  grounds 
On  each  tide  of  thefe  walks,  the  efpalier  fhouldbe  planted 
in  a  border  four  or  five  feet  wide;  by  which  means  the 
two  efpaliers  will  be  far  enough  afunder  for  their  roots 
ne-ver  to  injure  one  another,  Thefe  borders  may  be 


fown  with  fmall  fallading,  or  any  other  herbs  that  de 
not  continue  long  or  root  deep  ;  fo  that  no  ground  need 
be  loft,  and  the  continual  ftirring  and  manuring  of  it 
for  thefe  piodudions  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees. 

The  borders  along  the  fouth  and  other  walls  that  have 
a  good  expofure  fhould,  in  the  opinion  of  this  experienced 
gardener,  be  at  leaft  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  in  order  to 
allow  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  that  are  planted  againft 
them  full  room  to  extend  themfelves.  Such  of  thefe  as 
face  the  fouth  may  be  fown  for  early  crops  of  plants 
which  do  not  root  deep,  and  thofe  that  are  expofed  to 
the  north  will  do  for  late  crops  :  but  no  deep  rooting 
plant,  efpecially  peafe  and  beans,  fhould  ever  be  placed 
too  near  the  trees;  though  moft  gardeners  are  ap:  to 
tranfgrefs  greatly  in  this  refpeift,  as  well  to  preferve  their 
crops  in  winter,  as  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  fpring  : 
both  which  ends  might  be  anfvvered  equally  well,  and 
without  prejudice  to  their  fruit-trees,  by  making  reed 
hedges  in  fome  of  the  warmeft  quarters,  and  fowing 
clofe  to  them  their  early  peafe,  beans,  &c.  if  fuch 
fences  are  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  forwarding 
their  growth. 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  plants  which  are  fheltered 
by  walls,  fo  as  to  be  defended  from  nipping  winds,  and  to 
have  the  additional  warmth  of  the  reflected  heat  of  the 
wall,  are  leaft  liable  to  be  deftroyedby  the  winter’s  frofts ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  that  early  crops  are  moft  commonly 
in  borders  fo  fltuated.  The  fun  will  undoubtedly  give 
greater  motion  to  the  fap  of  plants  there,  and  they  may, 
for  this  reafon,  feem  to  be  the  ftronger.  But  if  we  con- 
fider,  that  the  walls  yield  no  protection  againft  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  night’s  froft,  and  that  the  effe£t  of  this 
froft  muft  be  moft  feverely  felt  by  plants  whofe  fap  is 
in  the  greateft  motion;  we  may  rather  fear  that  this 
fituation,  inftead  of  being  beneficial,  may,  in  fad, 
counter-ad  the  very  end  propofed.  To  be  fatisfied  of 
this  fad,  a  gentleman  fowed  fome  early  peafe  in  a  bor¬ 
der  at  the  foot  of  a  fouth  wall,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fome  others,  of  the  fame  fort,  in  an  open  field  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  garden  ;  and  he  found,  that  the  latter' 
were  by  much  the  leaft  damaged  by  the  winter’s  frofts ; 
nor  did  he  perceive  any  great  difference  in  the  feafon  of 
their  blooming. 

A  fquare  or  an  oblong  form  will  be  moft  agreeable  to 
the  eye:  but  it  matters  not,  in  other  refpeds,  what 
fhape  this  garden  is  of ;  efpecially  as  all  grofs  irregulari¬ 
ties  may  eafily  be  hid  in  the  laying  of  it  out.  Thus, 
when  this  is  done,  any  of  the  flips  cut  off  by  the  gar¬ 
den-wall,  may,  if  large  enough,  and  well  expofed  to 
the  fun,  be  fet  apart  for  a  place  to  make  hot- beds  for 
early  cucumbers,  melons,  Sec.  One  would  wifh  this 
fpot  to  be  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  ftables,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  fupplying  it  with  dung  ;  and  to  have  it 
without  the  wall  is  certainly  moft  eligible,  becaufe  that 
will  fave  a  great  deal  of  filth  and  litter  in  the  garden, 
and  remove  from  the  nofe  and  eye  an  obje£i  which  is  not 
of  the  moft  pleafing  kind.  If  this  flip  is  long  enough 
to  admit  of  an  annual  fucceffion  of  new  beds  during  two 
or  three  years,  they  will  be  much  better  than  when  they 
are  continued  more  than  one  year  on  the  fame  fpot :  and 
as  it  will  be  abfolurely  neceffary  to  fence  this  melon 
ground,  as  it  is  called,  round  with  a  reed  hedge,  this 
may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  moved  away  in  pannels,  in 
fuch  manner  that  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  Ihift  any 

thin  j 
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thing  more  than  one  of  the  crofs  partitions,  or  fences, 
each  year. 

The  importance  of  the  precept  particularly  here,  will 
juftify  our  mentioning  again,  that  the  dunghill,  fet  apart 
for  this,  or  for  any  other  purpofe  of  gardening  or  agri¬ 
culture,  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clear  from  weeds  :  for 
if  weeds  are  fuffered  to  fcatter  their  feeds  upon  the 
dung,  they  will  be  brought  into  the  garden  or  other 
cultivated  ground,  (hoot  up,  damage  every  crop  of  ufeful 
plants,  and  occafion  a  perpetual  labour  to  extirpate 
them. 

Another  caution  given  by  Mr.  Miller,  as  abfolutelv 
neceflary  to  be  obferved,  is,  to  carry  off  all  the  refufe 
leaves  and  (lumps  of  cabbages,  the  ftalks  of  beans, 
and  haulm  of  peafe,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  bearing ; 
for  the  ill  fcent  which  moft  people  complain  of  in 
kitchen  gardens,  is  wholly  occafioned  by  thofe  things 
being  fuffered  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  The  leaves  of 
cabbages  may  be  given  to  hogs  or  other  animals,  while 
they  are  frefh,  and  the  reft  of  the  trafh  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  dunghill,  which  it  will  help  to  enrich  ;  or 
fuch  as  will  keep  may  be  preferved,  to  be  thrown  in 
the  bottom  of  trenches,  in  that  part  of  the  garden  which 
is  to  be  trenched  the  following  autumn. 

And  here  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  a  negledl  too 
common  among  gardeners,  we  mean,  the  letting  their 
plants  remain  on  the  ground  till  they  have  ripened  their 
feeds,  and  wither :  not  confidering  that  whilft  a  plant  is 
in  full  fap,  it  preferves  the  earth  in  a  loofe  (late,  pro¬ 
bably  by  means  of  the  moifture  perfpired  from  its  roots ; 
but  if  permitted  to  ftand  till  its  feed  is  ripe,  or  the  plant 
withers,  it  leaves  the  impoveriftied  earth  dry  and  hard, 
being  itfelf  become  entirely  void  of  fap. 

The  moft  important  points  of  general  culture  here 
confifts  in  good  digging,  keeping  the  ground  clean, 
manuring  the  foil,  and  allowing  proper  diftances  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  according  to  their  feveral  kinds  and 
growth. 

The  kitchen  garden,  if  it  be  rightly  managed,  is 
the  moft  ufeful  and  profitable  fpot  of  ground,  that  either 
the  country  gentleman  or  farmer  can  cultivate.  It  is 
indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  every  family  in  the  country, 
where  the  neareft  market-town  is  generally  at  too  great 
a  diftance,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  too  poorly  furmfhed 
with  plants  and  roots,  to  afford  a  proper  fupply.  . 

We  (hall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  the  kitchen 
garden,  with  laying  down  two  rules  neceflary  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved.  i.  Never  let  the  ground  be  crowded  with  more 

plants  that  it  is  able  to  nourilh  properly.  2.  Never  let 

any  part  of  it  remain  unoccupied,  for  want  of  a  due  fuc- 
ceflion  of  crops.  By  this  means  the  matter,  whom  we 
would  advife  to  be  always  his  own  gardener,  at  leaft  fo 
far  as  perfonally  to  direa  and  fuperintend  the  who.e 
management,  may  have  his  table  conftantly  fupplied 
with  fuch  vegetables  as  he  likes  belt ;  no  part  ot  his 
ground  will  lie  ufelefs,  and  each  of  its  produftions  will 
be  brought  to  perfeaion. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  kitchen  and  fruit- 
gardens  may  very  properly  be  intermixed,  and  occupy 
the  fame  fpot  of  ground.  But  notwithftanding  this, 
their  various  produaions  will  require  a  very  difletent 
treatment,  though  in  the  fame  inclofure :  we  (hall 
therefore  now  proceed  to  confider  the  latter,  more  parti- 
cularly  with  regard  to  the  method  that  (hould  be 
obfeived  in 
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Cherries,  See. 

If  the  land  be  a  ftrong  clay,  take  fea  fand,  if  it  may 
be  eafily  had,  if  not  any  other  fand  that  is  neareft,  and 
about  one  fixth  of  the  quantity  of  coal  afhes,  that  has 
been  kept  very  dry  ;  riddle  ihem,  but  not  too  fine:  for 
if  feme  of  the  larger  parts  be  left,  they  will  difunite  the 
tough  body  of  clay,  make  it  more  open  and  tender,  and 
the  finer  parts  that  are  more  burnt,  will  increafe  its  falts. 

But  if  aflies  cannot  be  had,  let  one  twelfth  part  of 
lime  be  added  to  the  fand.  About  one  third  part  of  the 
depth  of  the  border  ought  to  confift  of  thefe  ingre, 
dients ;  and  in  trenching  the  borders,  there  mult  be 
a  layer  of  thefe,  and  a  layer  of  the  natural  foil,  rrom 
the  bottom  to  the  furface,  in  the  above  proportion,  well 

mixed  together.  .  *  f  { 

If  the  foil  of  the  borders  be  mixed  with  large  peb.  les, 
they  muft  be  picked  out,  and  laid  in  the  drains,  where 
they  will  be  ufeful.  And  as  this  kind  of  foil  is  generally 
of  a  loofe  Tandy  nature,  it  muft  be  mixed  with  fome- 
thing  more  ftrong  and  binding,  namely  with  clay,  the 
toughed:  that  can  be  got  near  the  place.  If  it  be 
taken  from  ditches  whofe  foil  is  naturally  a  clay, 
or  from  ditches  where  there  is  fometimes  a  current  o 
water  from  arable  fields  of  the  fame  kind  of  foil,  . an 
there  leaves  its  fediment,  it  will  anfwer  the  purpo  e 

At  the  bottom  of  the  borders  lay  this  clay  fix  inches 
thick  throughout,  which  will  prevent  the  moiftuie 
running  out  too  faft  in  the  fummer,  as  it  is  too  apt  to  do 
in  fandy  ground,  efpecially  where  there  are  proper- 
drains  made.  When  you  have  laid  down  the  clay,  and 
by  that  means  formed  a  found  bottom,  let  a  fufncient 
quantity  of  the  clay  be  procured,  and  to  each  cart-load 
of  the  clay  let  there  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
natural  foil,  three  pecks  of  lime,  or  rather  pigeons 
dung,  and  five  of  foot,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  :  if  coal  or  wood-alhes  be  ufed  inllead  of  loot, 
(hey  muft  be  made  very  fine,  otherwife  they  will  open 
this  kind  of  foil  too  much  j  befides,  the  finer  they  are 
made  by  burning,  the  more  they  will  enrich  the  ground 

by  falts.  ...  . 

If  the  borders  are  to  be  planted  with  trees  where 

o' hers  have  grown  before,  the  depth  and  quality  of  the 
foil  muft  be  examined  ;  and  if  it  be  deep  enough,  and 
ccmpofed  of  a  mix'ure  of  fand  and  clay,  it  will  require 
to  be  trenched  only,  to  draw  off  the  too  great  quantity 
of  moifture,  and  a  proper  addition  of  lime  or  foot  to  be 

mixed  with  the  foil.  .  , 

But  if  the  borders  are  defigned  for  vines  and  hgs,  the 
natural  foil  (hould  be  mixed  with  rubbiflr,  as  lime 
feraps,  (mall  pieces  of  bricks,  &c.  for  a  foot  deep  at 
the  bottom  or  more;  for  both  the  vine  and  fig- tree 
profper  beft,  and  yield  the  fineft  fruit,  in  a  dry  foil, 
with  a  rock  near  the  furface.  If  the  land  be  fandy,  the 
lime  feraps,  &c.  may  be  omitted,  and  only  the  loot,. 

&c.  added,  as  before  dire&ed. 

It  will  be  neceflary  toobferve  in  trenching  all  borders, 
to  pick  out  all  the  roots  of  bindweed,  common  thiltle, 
and  all  other  weeds  whofe  roots  ftrike  deep  into  the 
earth  ;  but  the  roots  of  couch-  grafs,  &c.  which  run  near 
the  furface,  may  be  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches, 
which  will  effectually  deftroy  them  without  any  further 

When 
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When  thefe,  or,  indeed,  any  borders  are  firft  made, 
they  fhould  be  raifed  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
height  they  are  defigned  to  continue  ;  for  they  will  fettle 
fo  much,  at  lead,  in  a  year’s  time.  Thofe  which  are 
ten  feet  broad,  let  them  have  a  defcent  of  fix  inches 
from  the  wall,  and  others  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  : 
four  feet  broad  will  be  fufficient  for  borders  made  for 
vines  only. 

The  Flower  or  Pleasure-Garden. 

The  flower-garden  being  intended  folely  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  pleafure,  a  fhort  account  only  of  it  will  be 
given  here,  as  the  principal  defign  of  this  work  is 
utility. 

The  flower-garden  fhould  be  made  near  the  back- 
froftt  of  tilt*  houfe,  from  whence  a  defcent  of  fix  or 
feven  fteps  will  finely  embellifh  the  whole.  Proper 
I'oom  fhould  be  allowed  for  a  lawn  of  fufficient  extent, 
which,  if  it  be  the  firft  objed  that  ftrikes  the  fight,  will 
have  a  very  pleafing  effeCt. 

Mr.  Miller  very  juftly  o'oferves,  that  the  great  art  of 
laying  out  gardens  for  pleafure,  confifts  in  adapting  their 
feveral  parts  to  the  natural  pofition  of  the  ground,  fo 
as  to  have  as  little  earth  as  poflible  to  remove,  which  is 
often  one  of  the  greateft  expences  that  attends  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  gardens.  ■  • 

The  boundaries  of  thefe  gardens,  whatever  they  are 
fenced  with,  fhould  be  carefully  concealed  with  planta¬ 
tions  of  flowering- fhrubs,  intermixed  with  laurels  and 
other  ever-greens  to  cover  the  fences,  which  have  a 
difiagreeable  appearance,  when  they  are  left  naked  and 
expofed.  Nor  fhould  all  the  boundaries  be  feen  from 
any  one  point  of  view  ;  and  if  the  country  around 
affords  a  variety  of  pleafing  profpeCts,  it  will  be  right 
to  bound  the  pleafure-garden  with  an  ha-ha  ditch  and 
wall,  to  lay  thefe  views  open  to  fight. 

The  Nursery. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  fpeak  of  thofe  large 
and  extenfive  nurferies,  where  all  kinds  of  plants,  trees, 
and  fhrubs,  are  raifed  for  fale ;  but  a  nurfery  that  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  futh  country  gentlemen  as  are 
defirous  of  raifing  plants,  trees,  &c.  for  thcmfelves.  T wo 
or  three  acres  of  land  employed  this  way  may  well  be 
fufficient  for  the  moft  extenfive  defigns ;  and  one  acre 
will  be  full  enough  for  thofe  of  moderate  extent. 
And  fuch  a  fpot  of  ground  may  be  always  employed  for 
fowing  the  feeds  of  foreign  trees  and  plants  ;  and  alfo 
fcr  raifing  many  forts  of  biennial  and  perennial  flowers, 
to  tranfplant  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden ; 
and  for  raifing  many  kinds  of  bulbous-rooted  flowers 
from  feeds,  whereby  a  variety  of  new  forts  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  annually,  which  will  fuffieiently  compenfate  for 
the  trouble  and  expence  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  afford 
a  very  agreeable  entertainment  to  gentlemen  who  are 
fond  of  thefe  innocent  amufements. 

Such  a  nurfery  as  this  fhould  be  conveniently  fituated 
for  water ;  for  where  that  is  wanting,  a  neceflary  ex¬ 
pence  will  be  incurred  by  the  carriage  of  it  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  It  fhould  alfo  be  as  near  the  houfe  as  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  admitted,  in  order  to  render  it  eafy  to  vifit 
it  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  becaufe  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefl'ary  that  it  fhould  be  under  the  infpeCtion  of  the 
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mafter,  who  muft  delight  in  it,  or  there  will  be  ver^ 
little  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  foil  of  this  nurfery  fhould 
alfo  be  good,  and  not  heavy  and  ftiff ;  for  fuch  land 
will  be  very  improper  for  fowing  moft  forts  of  feeds ; 
becaufe,  as  this  will  retain  the  moifture  in  the  fpring 
-and  winter,  fo  the  feeds  of  moft  tender  things, efpecially 
thofe  of  flowers,  will,  if  fown  early,  rot  in  the 
ground.  Therefore,  where  perfons  are  confined  to  fuch 
land,  a  good  quantity  of  fand,  afhes,  and  other  light 
manures,  fhould  be  buried,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
parts,  and  pulverife  the  ground  ;  and  if  it  be  thrown  up 
in  ridges  to  receive  the  froft  in  winter,  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  it;  as  will  alfo  the  frequent  forking 
or  ftirring  of  the  ground,  both  before  and  after  it  is 
planted. 

Let  the  ground  be  always  Jcept  free  from  weeds ;  for 
if  thefe  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  rob  the  young 
trees  of  their  nourifhment.  Another  principal  caution 
is  to  dig  the  gound  between  the  young  plants  at  leaft 
once  a  year,  to  loofen  it,  and  give  room  for  the  young 
fibres  of  the  roots  to  ftrike  out.  But  if  the  ground  be 
ftiff,  it  will  be  the  better  if  the  digging  be  repeated 
twice  a  year,  viz.  in  OClober  and  March ;  which  will 
at  once  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  prepare 
the  roots  for  tranfplanting. 

The  part  intended  for  the  flower- nurfery  fhould  be 
well  fituated  to  the  fun,  and  defended  from  ftrong 
winds  by  plantations  of  trees,  or  buildings  :  at  the  fame 
time  the  foil  fhould  be  light  and  dry,  which  muft 
always  be  obferved,  efpecially  for  bulbous-rooted 
flowers. 

In  this  nurfery  the  off-fets  of  all  bulbous-rooted 
flowers,  feedling  auriculas,  polianthufes,  anemonies, 
carnations,  &c.  fhould  be  planted,  and  continue 
there,  till  they  become  blowing  roots,  wheh  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  pleafure-garden. 

You  may  alfo,  in  this  ground,  raife  the  feveral  forts 
of  bulbous- rooted  flowers  from  feeds,  by  which  means 
new  varieties  may  be  obtained ;  but  moft  people  are 
difeouraged  from  fetting  about  this  work,  from  the 
length  of  the  time  before  the  feedlings  will  come  to 
flower :  but  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  after  a 
perfon  has  once  begun,  and  conftantly  continued  fowing 
every  year,  after  the  parcel  firft  fown  has  flowered, 
the  regular  fucceflion  of  them  coming  annually  to 
flower,  will  not  render  this  method  fo  tedious  as  it 
at  firft  appears. 

Orchard. 

It  is  a  ruleamong  gardeners,  that  thofe  orchards  thrive 
beft  which  lie  open  to  the  fouth,  fouth-weft,  and  fouth- 
eaft,  being  fereened  from  the  north,  and  have  the  foil 
dry  and  deep. 

In  planting  of  an  orchard,  great  care  fhould  be  had 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  that  fuch  trees  as  are  adapted 
to  grow  upon  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted  may 
be  chofen,  otherwife  there  can  be  little  hopes  of  their 
fucceeding;  and  it  is  for  want  of  rightly  obferving 
this  method,  that  we  fee,  in  many  countries,  orchards 
planted  which  never  arrive  to  any  tolerable  degree  of 
perfection,  their  trees  ftarving,  and  their  bodies  either 
covered  with  mofs,  or  the  bark  cracks  and  divides  ; 
both  which  are  evident  figns  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
trees ;  whereas,  if  inftead  of  apples,  the  orchard  had 
been  planted  Mfhh  pears,  cherries,  or  any  other  fort 
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of  fruit  to  which  the  foil  had  been  adapted,  the  trees 
might  have  grown  very  well,  and  produced  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  the  orchard,  if  you  are  at  full 
liberty  to  chufe,  a  rifing  ground,  open  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  we  would  by  no  means 
advife  to  plant  upon  the  fide  of  an  hill,  where  the  de¬ 
clivity  is  very  great ;  for  in  fuch  places  the  great  rains 
commonly  wafh  down  the  better  part  of  the  ground, 
whereby  the  trees  would  be  deprived  of  proper  nouiifh- 
ment ;  but  where  the  rife  is  gentle,  it  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  trees,  by  admitting  the  fun  and  air  be¬ 
tween  them,  better  than  it  can  upon  an  entire  level  ; 
which  is  an  exceeding  benefit  to  the  fruit,  by  diflipating 
fogs,  and  drying  up  the  damps,  which,  when  detained 
among  the  trees,  mix  with  the  air,  and  render  it 
rancid  :  if  it  be  defended  from  the  weft,  north,  and 
eaft  winds,  it  will  alfo  render  this  fituation  ft  ill 
more  advantageous  ;  for  it  is  chiefly  from  thefe  quar¬ 
ters  that  fruit-trees  receive  the  greateft  injury: 
therefore,  if  the  place  be  not  naturally  defended  from 
thefe  by  rifing  hills,  which  is  always  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  then  you  fhould  plant  large  growing  timber- 
trees  at  fome  diftance  from  the  orchard,  to  anfwer  this 
purpofe. 

You  fhould  alfo  have  a  great  regard  to  the  diftance 
of  planting  the  trees,  which  is  what  few  people  have 
rightly  confidered  :  for  if  you  plant  them  too  clofe, 
they  will  be  liable  to  blights ;  and  the  air,  being^ 
hereby  pent  in  amongft  them,  will  caufe  the  fruit  to 
be  ill-tafted,  having  a  great  quantity  of  damp  vapours 
from  the  perfpiration  of  the  trees,  and  the  exhalations 
from  the  earth  mixt  with  it,  which  will  be  imbibed 
by  the  fruit,  and  render  their  juices  crude  and  un- 
wholefome. 

Wherefore  we  cannot  but  recommend  the  method 
which  has  been  lately  pra&ifed  by  fome  particular 
gentlemen  with  very  great  fuccefs ;  and  that  is,  to 
plant  the  trees  fourfeore  feet  afunder,  but  not  in  re¬ 
gular  rows.  The  ground  between  the  trees  they  plough 
and  fowwith  wheat  and  other  crops,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  it  were  clear  from  the  trees  ;  and  they  obferve 
their  crops  to  be  full  as  good  as  thofe  quite  expofed, 
except  juft  under  each  tree,  when  they  are  grown  large, 
and  afford  a  great  fhade ;  and,  by  thus  ploughing  and 
tilling  the  ground,  the  trees  are  rendered  more  vigorous 
and  healthy,  fcarcely  ever  having  any  mofs,  or  other 
marks  of  poverty,  and  will  abide  much  longer,  and  pro¬ 
duce  better  fruit. 

If  the  ground  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  an  or¬ 
chard  has  been  pafture  for  fome  years,  then  you  fhould 
plough  in  the  green  fward  the  ipring  before  you  plant 
the  trees  :  and,  il  you  will  permit  it  to  lie  a  fummer 
fallow,  it  will  greatly  mend  it,  provided  you  ftir  it  two 
or  three  times,  to  rot  the  fward  of  grafs,  and  prevent 
weeds  growing  thereon. 

At  JVlichaelmas  you  fhould  plough  it  pretty  deep,  in 
order  to  make  it  loofe  for  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which 
fhould  be  planted  thereon  in  October,  provided  the  foil 
be  dry  ;  but,  if  it  be  moift,  the  beginning  of  March 
will  be  a  better  feafon. 

When  you  have  finifhed  planting  the  trees,  you 
fhould  provide  fome  flakes  to  fupport  them,  otherwile 
the  wind  will  blow  them  out  of  the  ground  ;  which  wil 
do  them  much  injury,  efpecially  if  they  have  been 
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planted  fome  time;  for,  the  ground  at  that  feafon  beinS 
warm,  and  for  the  moll  part  moift,  the  trees  will  very 
foon  pufh  out  a  great  number  of  young  fibres:  which, 
if  broken  off  by  their  being  difplaced,  will  greatly  retard 
the  growth  of  them. 

In  the  fpring  following,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  you  fhould  cut  a  quantity  of  green  turf,  which 
muft  be  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their 
roots,  turning  the  grafs  downward;  which  will,  pre¬ 
vent  the  fun  and  wind  from  drying  the  ground,  where¬ 
by  a  great  expence  of  watering  will  be  faved  :  and, 
after  the  firft  year,  they  will  be  out  of  danger,  provided 
they  have  taken  well. 

Whenever  you  plough  the  ground  between  thefe 
trees,  you  muft:  be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep  among 
their  roots,  left  you  fhould  cut  them  off,  which  would 
greatly  damage  the  trees  :  but,  if  you  do  it  cautioufly, 
the  flirring  of  the  furface  of  the  ground  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them  ;  though  you  fhoufd  obferve  never 
to  fow  too  near  the  trees,  nor  fuffer  any  great  rooting 
weeds  to  grow  about  them,  which  would  exhauft  the 
goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  flarve  them. 

If,  after  the  turf  which  was  laid  round  the  trees  be 
rooted,  you  dig  it  in  gently  about  the  roots,  it  will 
greatly  encourage  them.  There  are  fome  perfons  who 
plant  many  forts  of  fruits  together  in  the  fame  orchard, 
mixing  the  trees  alternately  ;  but  this  is  a  method 
which  fhould  always  be  avoided;  for  hereby  there 
will  be  a  very  great  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  which  will  not  only  render  them  unfightly,  but 
alfo  the  fruit  upon  the  lower  trees  ill  tailed,  by  the  tall 
ones  overfhadowing  them  ;  fo  that,  if  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  plant  feveral  forts  of  fruits  on  the  fame  fpot, 
you  fhould  obferve  to  place  the  largeft  growing  trees 
backwards,  and  fo  proceed  to  thofe  of  lefs  growth,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fame  method  quite  through  the  whole  plan¬ 
tation  ;  whereby  it  will  appear  a£a  diftance  in  a  regular 
flope,  and  the  fun  and  air  will  mo're  equally  pafs  through 
the  whole  orchard,  that  every  tree  .may  have  ah  equal 
benefit  therefrom. 

The  foil  of  your  orchard  ought  to  be  mended  once 
in  two  or  three  years  with  dung,  or  other  manure, 
which  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  crops  fown 
between  ;  fo  that  where  perfons  are  not  inclinable  to 
help  their  orchard,  where  the  expence  of  manure  i3 
pretty  great ;  yet,  as  there  is  a  crop  expelled  from  the 
ground  befides  the  fruit,  they  will  the  more  readily  be  at 
the  charge  upon  that  account. 

In  making  choice  of  trees  for  an  orchard,  you  fhould 
always  obferve  to  procure  them  from  a  foil  nearly  a-kin 
to  that  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  or  rather  poorer ; 
for,  if  you  have  them  from  a  very  r:ch  foil,  and  that 
wherein  you  plant  them  is  but  indifferent,  they  will 
not  thrive  well,  efpecially  for  four  or  five  years  after 
planting  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  pradlice  to  make 
the  nurfery,  where  young  trees  are  raifed,  very  rich, 
when  the  trees  are  defigned  for  a  middling  or  poor 
foil.  The  tress  fhould  alfo  be  young  and  thriving  ; 
for,  whatever  fome  peifons  may  advife  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  yet  it  has  always  been  obferved,  that  though 
large  trees  may  grow,  and  produce  fruit,  after  being 
removed,  they  never  make  fo  good  trees,  nor  are  fo 
long-lived,  as  thofe  which  are  planted  while  young. 

Thefe  trees,  after  they  are  planted  out,  will  require 
no  o>her  pruning  but  only  to  cut  out  dead  branches,  or 
*  B  fuch 
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fiich  as  crofs  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  their  heads 
confufedand  unfightly  :  the  too  often  pruning  them,  or 
ihortening  their  branches,  is  very  injurious;  efpecially 
to  cherries  and  ftone-fruit,  which  will  gum  prodigioufly, 
and  decay  in  fuch  places  where  they  are  cut :  and  the 
apples  and  pears,  which  are  not  of  fo  nice  a  nature, 
will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  lateral  branches, 
which  will  fill  the  heads  of  the  trees  with  weak  (hoots, 
whenever  their  branches  are  thus  fhortened  :  and  many 
times  the  fruit  is  thereby  cut  off,  which,  on  many  forts 
of  fruit-trees,  is  firft  produced  at  the  extremity  of  their 
ihoots. 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  fome  perfons,  that 
we  fhouid  recommend  the  allowing  fo  much  diftance  to 
the  trees  in  an  orchard,  becaufe  a  fmall  piece  of  ground 
will  admit  of  very  few  trees,  when  planted  in  this  me¬ 
thod  :  but  they  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that,  when  the 
trees  are  grown  up,  they  will  produce  a  great  deal  more 
fruit  than  twTce  the  number  when  planted  clofe,  and 
will  be  vaftly  better  tailed  ;  the  trees,  when  placed  at 
a  large  diftance,  being  never  fo  much  in  danger  of 
blighting  as  in  clofe  plantations,  as  hath  been  obferved 
in  Herefordfhire,  the  great  country  for  orchards, 
where  they  find  that  when  orchards  are  fo  planted  or 
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fttuated,  that  the  air  is  pent  up  amongft  the  trees,  the 
vapours  which  arife  from  the  damp  of  the  ground,  and 
the  perfpiration  of  the  trees,  collet  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  refledt  it  in  fleams  fo  as  to  caufe  what  they 
call  a  fire-blaft,  which  is  themoft  hurtful  to  their  fruit  ; 
and  this  is  moft  frequent  where  the  orchards  are  open  to 
the  fouth  fun. 

But,  as  orchards  fhouid  never  be  planted,  unlefs 
where  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  defired,  foit  will  be 
the  fame  thing  to  allow  twice  or  three  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ground  ;  fince  there  may  be  a  crop  of  grain  of 
any  fort  upon  the  fame  place,  as  was  before  faid,  fo 
that  there  is  no  lofs  of  ground  :  and,  for  a  family  only, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant  an  orchard  ;  fince  a 
kitchen-garden  well  planted  with  efpaliers  will  afford 
more  fruit  than  can  be  eaten  while  good,  efpecially  if 
the  kitchen-garden  be  proportioned  to  the  largenefs  of 
the  family  :  and  if  cyder  be  required,  there  may  be  a 
large  avenueof  apple-trees  extended  crofs  a  neighbouring 
field,  which  will  render  it  pleafant,  and  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  fruit ;  or  there  may  be  fome  Angle  rows 
of  trees  planted  to  furround  the  fields.  & c.  which  will 
fully  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  the 
fire-blafts  before-mentioned* 
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The  Works  of  this  Month  in  the  Kitchen- 

Garden. 

JANUARY  being  generally  feverely  cold,  there 
is  lefs  work  to  be  done  in  the  garden  than  in  Tome 
of  the  fucceeding  months,  when  the  weather  is 
more  kind  and  indulgent  to  all  forts  of  vegetables. 

1  he  gardener  is  not,  however,  wholly  idle  during  this 
inhofpitable  month,  efpecially  with  regard  to  raifingearly 
cucumbers  and  melons,  for  which  preparations,  if  not 
made  before,  mult  be  deferred  no  longer. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Let  about  a  load  of  frefh  horfe-dung,  not  too  full  of 
ilraw,  be  provided.  Add  a  fmall  quantity  of  fea-coal 
alhes  to  it,  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  throw  it 
into  a  heap  ;  after  laying  a  few  days  to  ferment,  turn  it 
over  a  fecond  time,  laying  it  up  again  in  a  heap  :  if 
there  be  a  conliderable  quantity  of  Itraw  in  it,  there 
will  be  a  neceflity  for  turning  it  over  a  third  time  after 
having  lain  a  few  days  ;  thii  will  rot  the  flraw,  and 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  dung;  fo  that  there  will  be 
the  lefs  danger  of  burning  when  the  bed  is  made. 

When  the  dung  is  thus  prepared,  mark  out  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  your  bed,  in  proportion  to  your  light  frame, 
which  may  very  cafily  be  done,  by  letting  it  on  the  place 
where  you  intend  to  make  your  bed  ;  then  mark  the 
place  where  the  corners  touched  the  ground,  remove  the 
frame,  and  drive  down  a  flake  in  each  of  the  four 
marks,  making  an  allowance  for  the  bed  to  be  two 
inches  wider  each  way  than  the  frame. 

^  °u  fhould  remember  that  the  place  where  the  hot¬ 
bed  is  made,  mull  be  well  fheltered  with  reed  hedges, 
and  the  ground  very  dry.  A  trench  fhould  alfo  be 
made  in  the  ground  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  and 
about  a  foot  deep,  into  which  let  the  dung  be  wheeled, 
and  carefully  ltirred  up  and  mixed  ;  fo  that  no  part  of  it 
be  left  unfeparated  ;  for  where  there  is  not  this  care 
taken,  the  bed  will  fettle  unequally.  Care  fhould  alfo 
be  taken  to  beat  the  dung  down  clofe  with  the  back  of 
your  fork,  in  every  part  of  the  bed.  Some  tread  the 
bed;  but  it  will  work  much  more  kindly,  if  fuffered  to 
fettle  gradually  of  itfelf. 

U  hen  the  bed  is  finifhed,  the  frame  and  glafies  fhould 
be  put  upon  it  to  keep  out  the  rain;  but  no  earth  fhould 
be  laid  on  the  dung  till  two  or  three  days  ahe-,  that  the 
fleam  of  the  dung  may  have  time  to  evaporate.  Let  the 
glafies  be  kept  clofe  till  the  heat  nfes  to  the  top,  and 
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then  raife  them  properly,  that  the  fleam  of  the  dung  may 
pafs  away.  If  there  fhould  be  any  danger  of  the  bed’s 
burning,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  old  dung,  or, 
what  is  flill  better,  cows  dung,  over  the  top  of  the  hot 
dung,  which  will  effectually  keep  down  the  heat,  and 
prevent  the  earth  from  being  burnt. 

When  the  bed  has  been  made  four  days,  take  off  the 
frame  and  glafs,  and  make  it  perfectly  level  and  the  fur- 
face  fmooth.  Then  put  on  the  frame,  and  throw  upon 
the  dung  as  much  dry  earth  as  will  cover  it  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  thick.  At  the  fame  time  fill  four  or 
five  fmall  pots  with  rich  dry  earth,  place  them  on  the 
bed,  put  on  the  glafies,  and  keep  the  whole  clofe  till 
the  earth  in  the  pots  is  warm.  As  foon  as  this  is  ef¬ 
fected,  fow  a  few  cucumbers  or  melon  feeds  in  each  pot, 
covering  the  feeds  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the 
fame  earth  as  that  in  the  pots.  The  feeds  fhould  be  at 
leafl  three  or  four  years  old.  Place  the  pots  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  bed,  and  draw  fome  of  the  earth  of  the  bed 
round  each  pot.  Cover  the  glafies  every  night  with  a 
fingle  mat  only  for  the  three  or  four  firfl  nights  after  the 
feed  is  fown  ;  but  the  covering  mufl  be  augmented,  as 
the  heat  decreafes. 

As  the  bed  is  yet  very  warm,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  every  day,  that  the  pots  have  not  too  much 
heat,  which  you  may  eafily  prevent  by  railing  the  pots 
farther  from  the  dung.  And  this  is  indeed  the  true 
reafon  why  the  feeds  are  fown  in  pots,  becaufe  they  can 
be  conveniently  railed,  without  giving  the  leafl  diffur- 
bancc  to  either  the  feeds  or  plants,  and  the  injury  arifing 
from  too  much  heat,  eafily  prevented. 

If  propsr  care  be  taken,  the  plants  will  appear  in  three 
or  four  days  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  when  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  them  air,  by  raifing  the  glafies  a  little 
every  day  ;  and  if  the  earth  in  the  pots  appear  dry,  re- 
f refli  it  moderately  with  a  little  water  that  has  flood  all 
night  in  the  bed  ;  but  great  caution  mud  here  be  ufed  ; 
for  though  the  cold  mufl  be  taken  off’,  yet  if  it  be 
too  warm  it  will  dellroy  the  plants.  They  mufl  alfo  be 
guarded  from  the  moilture  that  frequently  drops  from 
the  glafies,  lor  it  will  greatly  injure  them. 

If  you  find  that  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  flron?,  let  the 
glafs  be  railed  a  little  with  a  prop,  when  you  cover  it  in 
the  evening  ;  and  if  a  mat  be  nailed  to  the  frame,  fo  as 
to  hang  down  over  the  end  of  the  glafs  that  is  railed,  • 
the  plants  will  be  fufficiently  guarded  from  the  cold,  and 
at  the  fame  time  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  frefh  air. 
But  when  the  heat  becomes  more  moderate,  the  glafs'* 
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may  be  fhut  clofe  every  night,  obferving  to  give  the 
plants  air  in  the  day-time,  and  to  hang  a  mat  before  the 
place,  as  already  directed. 

As  thefe  plants  are  very  liable  to  fuffer  from  various 
caufes  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  it  will  be  very  prudent 
to  fow  a  little  more  of  the  fame  feed  in  the  fame  bed, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  above  directed.  Nor  would 
it  be  wrong  to  fow  a  little  feed  at  three  different  times 
in  the  fame  bed,  that  if  one  fowing  fhould  mifcarry,  an¬ 
other  may  fucceed. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  three  or  four  days, 
they  fhould  be  planted  into  fmall  pots,  and  placed  in  the 
fame  bed  ;  but  you  muff  remember  to  fill  the  pots  the 
day  before  you  intend  to  remove  the  plants,  with  rich 
dry  earth,  and  fet  them  within  the  frame  till  the  next 
day,  that  the  earth  in  the  pots  may  acquire  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth.  This  being  done,  let  about  an  inch 
deep  of  the  earth  betaken  out  of  the  pot;  forming  a 
fmall  hollow,  like  that  which  might  be  made  by 
preding  on  it  the  head  of  a  fmall  watering-pot,  in  the 
earth  remaining  in  the  pot,  and  lay  the  plants  on  the 
fide  of  it,  with  their  roots  towards  the  center,  and  cover 
their  fhanks  near  an  inch  thick,  with  fome  of  the  earth 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  pots.  Three  or  four  cucum¬ 
ber  plants  may  be  thus  placed  in  each  pot ;  but  two 
melon  plants  will  be  fufficient  for  each  pot. 

When  all  the  plants  are  thus  fet,  let  the  pots  be 
plunged  into  the  earth  in  the  bed,  clofe  to  one  another, 
and  all  the  fpaces  between  them  carefully  filled  up  with 
earth.  At  the  fame  time  let  the  whole  furface  of  the  bed 
within  the  frame  be  covered  with  fo  much  dry  earth  as 
will  prevent  the  rifing  of  the  fleam  from  the  dung, 
which  would  deflroy  the  plants.  There  fhould  always 
be  a  magazine  of  good  earth  laid  under  cover  to  keep  it 
dry,  in  order  to  earth  thefe  beds;  for  if  it  be  taken  up 
wet  it  will  not  only  chill  the  bed,  but  alfo  occafion  great 
damps  in  it:  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  have  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  earth  prepared  long  before  it  is  ufed. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  rooted,  which  will  be 
in  two  or  three  days  after  planting,  let  them  be  refrefhed 
with  a  little  water  in  the  warmeft  time  T>f  the  day;  if 
the  fun  fhines,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the  plants ;  but 
the  water  mufl  have  flood  a  fufficient  time  within  the 
frame  before  it  is  ufed  :  and  as  thefe  waterings  fhould  be 
repeated  moderately,  as  often  as  the  earth  in  the  pots 
grows  dry,  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  a  quart  bottle  or 
two  full  of  water  within  the  frame,  that  it  may  be  al 
ways  of  a  proper  warmth  to  be  given  to  the  plants  when¬ 
ever  they  require  it. 

At  it  is  neceffary  to  preferve  the  heat  of  the  bed,  you 
fhould  lay  fome  flraw,  hay,  or  fern,  round  it,  and  as 
high  as  the  earth  within  the  frame.  By  this  means 
n  ther  rain  nor  fnow  will  chill  the  bed,  which  would 
caufe  a  fudden  decay  of  the  heat,  and,  confequently, 
greatly  check  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

When  you  find  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  decline, 
remove  the  flraw,  hay,  or  fern,  from  the  front  and 
back  of  the  btjd,  and  apply  a  lining  of  frefli  horfe- 
dung  to  both,  raifing  it  a  little  higher  than  the  dung  of 
the  bed,  and  covering  the  top  two  inches  thick  with 
earth.  This  covering  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent 
the  rank  fleam  of  the  dung  from  entering  the  frame  among 
the  plants,  where  it  would  prove  deftrudlive. 

This  lining  will  foon  revive  the  heat  of  the  bed, 
and  continue  it  near  a  fortnight  longer.  But  you  fhould 
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not  wait  till  that  heat  fubfidcs  :  about  ten  days  after  the 
firfl  lining  is  finifhed,  take  the  flraw,  hay,  or  fern,  from 
the  other  two  fides  of  the  bed,  and  lay  there  a  lining  of 
frefli  dung,  as  before  diredled  :  this  will  again  revive 
the  heat;  and  the  dry  litter  that  was  laid  round  the 
bed,  may  be  now  laid  round  the  lining,  which  will  at 
once  protedl  it  from  the  cold,  and  prevent,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  heat  from  evaporating.  By  thefe  precau¬ 
tions  the  heat  of  the  bed  may  be  preferved  for  near  a 
fortnight  longer. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner  with  making  new 
linings,  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  free  growing  flate 
in  the  fame  bed  wherein  the  feed  wasfown,  till  they  are 
fit  to  be  tranfplanted  into  the  bed  where  they  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit. 

You  fhould  obferve  to  procure  the  hottefl  dung  for 
linings,  and  to  fhake  it  up  in  a  heap  eight  days  before 
you  ufe  it;  if  in  that  time  it  be  turned  once  over, 
it  will  be  the  fitter  for  the  intended  purpofe, 

AJparagui. 

In  order  to  raife  afparagus  on  hot-beds,  a  piece  of 
ground  that  has  been  made  rich  with  dung,  and  well 
dug  and  mellowed,  mufl  be  made  choice  of.  Upon  this 
ground  flrike  out  lines  feven  or  eight  inches  afunder, 
and  plant  the  afparagus  roots  in  them  at  four  inches 
diflance,  when  they  are  a  year  old  :  in  this  nurfery  they 
are  to  remain  two  years,  and  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
before  they  are  fit  for  the  intended  purpofe.  The  hot- 
Bed  mufl  be  made  pretty  flrong,  and  covered  imme¬ 
diately  with  earth  fix  inches  deep,  encompaffed  about 
with  bands  of  flraw.  In  this  bed  plant  your  afparagus 
roots  from  the  nurfery,  as  clofe  as  they  can  be  placed 
together  without  trimming  them.  This  being  done, 
cover  the  buds  of  the  plants  two  inches  thick  with  earth, 
and  let  them  remain  five  or  fix  days,  without  putting  the 
frames  and  glaffes  over  them;  then  lay  three  inches 
thick  of  earth  over  the  whole,  and  put  on  the  frames 
and  glaffes.  In  about  ten  days  after  planting  the  buds 
will  appear  :  and  then  give  them  what  air  the  feafon 
will  permit;  for  the  more  air  they  have,  the  greener, 
and  better  tailed  they  will  be.  The  bed  will  lalt  about 
a  month,  producing  frefh  buds  daily,  if  the  weather  be 
not  too  fevere.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  de¬ 
cline,  warm  horfe-litter  laid  upon  the  glaffes  every  night 
will  contribute  as  much  to  facilitate  the  fhoot  of  the 
buds,  as  if  new  dung  were  applied  to  the  roots. 

Raddifhes. 

Raddifhes  are  fown  on  a  hot-bed  having  a  fufficient 
thicknefs  of  good  rich  light  mould,  that  they  may  have 
depth  to  root  in  before  they  reach  the  dung.  And  to 
have  large  and  clean  raddifhes,  make  holes  as  deep  as 
your  finger,  about  three  inches  diflance ;  drop  into 
each  hole  a  found  feed  or  two,  and  cover  the  feeds 
a  little,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  hole  open  ;  by  which 
means  they  will  grow  to  the  height  of  the  hole  before 
they  dilate  their  leaves,  and  leave  a  long  and  tranfparent 
root. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  raddifhes  ;  as  the  fmall- 
topped,  the  deep-red,  the  pale-red,  or  falrhon,  and  the 
long-topped  ftriped  raddifh.  The  fmall-topped  is  molt 
commonly  preferred  by  the  gardeners  near  London,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe'they  require  much  Ids  room  than  tbofe  which  have 

brff  the' weather  be  open  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  you  fhould  fow  fome  fmall-topped land  falmon- 
"ddifhes  on  a  warm  border,  fully  expofed  to  the  fun, 
and  defended  from  the  north  winds  by  a  wall  or  other 

C,°You  muft  however  be  very  careful  not  to  mix  the  feeds: 
each  fori  fhould  be  fown  by  itfelf ;  for  the  Imall-toppe 
will  befit  to  draw  a  full  week  at  leaft  before  the  other, 
though  both  are  fown  at  the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame 
b-d  6  There  is  alfo  another  reafon,  V1Z- ,he.  !a“er  rfu"! 
more  to  leaves  than  the  former.  They  fhould  therefore 
have  more  room  to  fprcad,  for  otherwife  their  roots  will 

beBmh  Should  be  fown  pretty  thick  at  this  feafon  > 
bccaufe  the  birds  will  pick  up  all  they  can  find,  and,  if 
not  prevented,  deftroy the  whole.  The  weather  alfo 
will  deftroy  fome  j  fo  that  unlefs  great  care  be  taken, 
and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  feed  fown  at  «tft,  vety 
few  plants  will  come  to  perfection.  Means  fhould  there 
fmet  ufed  ro  keep  off  the  birds ,  and  rf  the  -a^r 
fhould  prove  frofty  after  the  plants  are  up,  a  little  Itraw 
or  dry  ?em,  flrool  lightly  over  the  bed  will  be  °  great 
fervicc  to  the  tender  plants;  nor  will  they  be  bruifed  by 
this  covering,  provided  care  be  taken  in  laying  it  on, 

“"Yotwm'do  welUo'fow  a  little  of  the  fame  feed  at 
leaft  twice  in  the  month,  in  the  beginning  and  towards 
the  latter  end  ;  by  which  means  you  will  have  a  con 
tinual  fupply  of  raddifhes^till  the  natural  crop  comes  in. 
Some  fo”  their  feed  &a  warm  foot  in  the  common 

ground,  covering  *  with  a fc«p,abl/reafon, 

am^have  oftenihe  pleafure  of  feeing  this  bed  produce  a 
better  return  than  that  fown  on  a  hot- bed. 

Lettuce. 

You  may  alfo  raife  lettuce-plants  under  a  frame  with 
piaffes,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year ;  but  you  muff  be  care¬ 
ful  to  let  them  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  open  art  as T 

as  poffible  ;  not  by  lifting  up  ,°f  “  when 

glaffes,  but  by  taking  them  entirely  off  the if.  ■  w^en 

the  weather  is  dry  and  mild;  but  »he“ 
the  glaffes  muft  he  kept  upon  the  frames,  though  ra  ed 
to  a  very  confiderable  herght  that  the  arr  may  ha«  free 
admiflion  to  the  plants.  When  t  e  w  .  Gaffes 

thev  muft  be  kept  clofe  night  and  day  ,  *=• 

covered  every  night,  and  even  in  the  day-time  if  no  fun 
anoears  ami 'he  wind  be  vervfharp,  with  mats,  or  ftraw. 

PYou  muft  be  careful  to  pick  off  all  the  dead  leaves  a 
they  appear  upon  the  plan,  ,  ^ 

rlS  wlTchtould  otherwife  greatly  injure 

,ht8ur°m"hVow  fome  cofs,  cabbage,  or  brown  Dutch 
lettuce  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  on  a  warm 
border,  under  a  wall  or  pales  ;  oblerv’ing.  w  >tn  y  | 
the  border,  to  lay  it  a  little  (loping  to  the  fun.  If 

weather  Ihould  piove  fevere  foon  attcr ^boSthe  Utter 
it  will  be  advifeable  to  fow  a  little  more  .tent  the  Urtte 

end  of  the  month,  in  order  to  ftcure  a  forward  crop 

lettuce,  left  the  feed  fown  ftrft  ihould  be  deltrojed. 
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Small  Salle  ting. 

As  the  weather  is  generally  too  fevere  this  month  fur 
fowing  creffes,  muftard,  rape,  Sic.  in  the  open  air,  a 
flight  hot-bed  fhould  be  made,  on  which  the  feeds  are  to 
begfown.  Eighteen  or  twenty  inches  deep  of  dunf 
be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe ;  and  if  you  are  in  want 
frames  and  glafl'es,  hoops  fixed  acrofs  and  covered  with 
mats  will  anfwer  the  intention.  I  he  bed  muft  be  cov 
five  or  fix  inches  thick  with  light  dry  mouid  lnth.s 
mould  let  (hallow  drills  be  drawn  fro.rnfth.ef^ 
front  of  the  bed,  and  the  feed  of  each  fort  fown pr  y 
thick  in  thefe  drills,  covering  it  about  a  quarter  of 
inch  deep  with  mould.  But  be  fare  to  give  the  plants 
air  as  foon  as  they  appear,  by  railing  the  glaffes ior  m  8  , 
for  otherwife  they  will  mould  and  ipoil,  as  fait  a„  they 
come  upT  fo  very  neceffary  is  the  frelh  air  to  the  growth 

°f  V^r/matT  bed  ro  raife  a  fa.let  in  a  few  hour, 
by  the  help  of  powdered  lime  and  hot  dung.  y 

of  the  lime  muft  be  laid  firft,  then  one  of  dung,  and 
over  that  another  of  lime  :  the  left  muft  be  cov^d  jv.th 
fine  rich  mould,  and  the  feed  fown  upon  it,  m  the  uiu 

manner,  covering  it  very  fligbtly.  ,  ,  ,  an 

But  if  you  cannot  conveniently  make  a  hot-bc  y 

kind,  you  may,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  I ft»W  the 
feed  on  a  warm  border  under  or  near  a  fouth  wail  ,  ob¬ 
serving  to  lay  the  border  doping  towards  the  fun 
raifing  it  about  a  foot  higher  on  the  w.h  th*n«»  ne 
fouth  fide.  Sow  the  feeds  on  this  bed,  and  put  on  the 
frame  and  glaffes.  The  fuccefs  will  be  certain,  un.ef> 

the  weather  prove  very  fevere,  when  a  hot-be  wi.  <- 

Ibfolutely  neceffary  to"  fupply  the  warmth  neceffary  to 
the  vegetation  of  thefe  plants. 


Caulijlovjcrs. 

Pick  off  all  the  leaves  that  are  either  withered  or 
damaged  from  your  cauliflower-plants,  and  fufter  no 
weeds  to  grow  among  them.  It  will  a.fo  be  o  g 
"“if  you  can  conveniently  ftir  the  furfaceof  the  ground 
abou/the  plants.  But  however  that  be,  let  them  have 
plenty  of  air  every  day,  by  either  raffing  the  glaffes,  or 
taking  them  entirely  off  the  frame,  when  the  weather  Is 
mild  \ nd  dry ;  but  do  not  open  them  at  all  m  frofty 

WCYour(hould  alfo  in  fevere  weather  remember  to  cover 
the  Piaffes  every  night,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  day- 
timef  with  mail,  #r.w,  or  fern.  A  little  fitter  laid  on 
the  outfide  of  the  frame  will  like  wife  be  otuk,  especially 
if  the  joints  of  it  be  not  very  clofe,  as  this  method  will 
prevent  the  froft  from  affecting  the  plants. 

P  If  vour  plants  are  covered  with  hand  or  bell-glaffes, 
they  muft  have  air  given  them  every  day  by  raffing  the 
piaffes  on  the  fide  next  the  fun;  but  in  (harp  weather 
fhe  Maffes,  muft  be  kept  clofe  ;  and  in  fevere  weather 
ling*  litter  fhould  be  laid  round  each  glafs, , which  will, 
preatlv  proted  the  plants  from  the  injuries  of  the  feafon. 
Every"  mild  dry  day  the  glaffes  may  be  taken  oft  the 
nhntl  for  four  off  five" hours  ;  hut  they  muft  be  kept  dole 
every  night ;  a  little  earth  fhould  alfo  be  drawn  up  round 

the  ftem  of  the  plants.  Cabbages. 
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THE  GARDENE 

Cabbages. 

Let  a  convenient  fpot  of  ground  be  prepared,  when 
the  weather  is  open,  for  cabbage  plants.  .The  manner 
of  preparing  it  is  this:  Lay  a  fufficient  quantity  of  rotten 
dung  upon  the  ground,  and  dig  it  a  fpade  deep,  burying 
the  dung  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Into  this  fpot  the 
plants  may  be  removed  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  planting  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder. 
Any  of  the  larger  forts  of  cabbages  may  be  planted  at 
this  feafon  ;  but  the  fugar-loaf  and  early  Yorkfhire 
cabbage  are  the  moft  proper. 

In  the  other  beds,  where  any  of  the  plants  have  been 
deflroyed  either  by  vermin  or  the  feverity  of  the 
weather,  let  their  places  be  new  fupphed  with  others. 

If  you  fhould  have  negledled  to  tranfplant  cabbages 
for  feed  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  that 
work  mav  ftih  be  done,  provided  the  weather  be  dry  and 
open.  The  manner  of  doing  it  is  this  : 

Make  choice  of  fome  of  your  belt  cabbages,  pull 
them  up,  and  carry  them  to  fome  Hied,  or  covered 
place,  and  there  hang  them  up  by  their  ftalks,  for  four 
or  five  days,  that  all  the  water  may  drain  away  from  be¬ 
tween  their  leaves;  then  plant  them  in  fome  border  un- 
drr  a  hedge  or  pale,  quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
cabbage,  leaving  only  the  upper  part  of  it  above  the 
ground,  obferving  to  raife  the  earth  about  it,  fo  that  it 
may  (land  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  ef- 
pecially  if  the  foil  be  wet,  for  then  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
raife  them  confider&bly  ubove  the  lurfctce# 

If  the  weather  Ihould  prove  very  fevere,  you  mud  lay 
a  Ittle  ft  raw,  peafe-haulm,  or  fern,  lightly  over  them 
tofecure  them  from  the  froft,  taking  it  off  whenever  the 
weather  proves  mild,  left  by  keeping  them  too  elofe 
they  fhould  rot.  Thefe  cabbages  will,  by  this  ma¬ 
nagement,  flioot  out  ftrongly  in  the  fpring,  and  divide 
into  a  number  of  fmall  branches. 

Mint. 

A  fmall  hot-bed  fhould  be  made  this  month  for  mint 
that  will  be  fit  for  ufe  early  in  the  fpring.  About  nine 
inches  deep  of  dung  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 
l  h;s  fhould  be  covered  with  earth  five  or  fix  inches 
thick,  upon  which  the  roots  of  mint  are  to  be  placed 
and  covered  with  earth  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep’ 
Yet  the  bed  be  covered  with  a  frame  and  glaffes,  or  in 
want  thereof  with  mats  fupported  by  hoops  fixed 
acrofs  the  bed. 

Parjley. 
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earlier  in  the  year  than  others,  for  which  they  are  greatly 
efteemed.  7 

The  Magazan  bean  is  theftrft  and  beft  fort  of  early 
beans  at  prefent  known  ;  thefe  are  brought  from  a  Por- 
tuguefe  Settlement  of  the  fame  name  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa, juft  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  the  feeds 
of  this  fort  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  horfe 
bean  ;  and  as  the  Portuguefe  are  but  flovenly  gardeners, 
there  are  commonly  a  great  number  of  bad  feeds  amone 
them.  5 

The  next  fort  is  the  early  Portugal  bean,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  Magazan  fort  faved  in  Portugal  •  for  it 
is  extremely  like  thofe  faved  the  firft  year  in  England. 
I  his  is  the  fort  generally  ufed  by  gardeners  for  their  firft 
crop  ;  but  thefe  are  not  near  fo  well  tafted  as  the  Ma- 
zagan  :  when  therefore  the  latter  can  be  procured,  no 
perfon  of  fkill  would  plant  the  former. 

I  he  fmall  Spamfh  bean  comes  next;  this  will  ripen, 
foon  after  the  Portugal  fort;  and  being  a  fweeter  bean 
Ihould  be  preferred  to  it. 

Soon  after  the  Spanifh  comes  the  Sandwich  bean  ; 
this  is  almoft  as  large  as  the  Windfor  bean,  but  beino- 
hardier  is  commonly  fown  a  month  fooner ;  it  is  alfo  a 
very  plentiful  bearer. 

The  Tcker  bean,  as  it  is  generally  called,  comes 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  Sandwich,  and  beina^a 
great  bearer,  is  often  planted. 

Both  the  white  and  the  black  blofiom  beans  are  alfo 
by  fome  perfons  much  efteemed :  the  beans  of  the 
former  arc,  when  boiled,  almoft  as  green  as  peas ;  and 
this  property  added  to  their  being  very  fweer,  renders 
them  valuable;  out  both  thefe  forts  are  very  apt  to 

degenerate,  if  their  feeds  are  not  faved  with  great 
care. 

The  Windfor  bean  is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  of  all 
the  forts  for  the  table;  when  thefe  are  planted  on  a 
good  foil,  and  allowed  fufficient  room,  their  pods  will 
be  very  large,  and  in  great  plenty.  They  are  alfo, 
when  gathered  young,  the  fweeteft  and  beft  tafted  of  all 
the  forts :  but  great  care  fhould  be  ufed  in  faving  the 
feed,  by  puding  up  fuch  of  the  plants  as  are  not  per— 
fecftly  right,  and  afterwards  by  Separating  all  the  good 
beans  from  the  bad,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
pods. 

If  the  weather  be  mild  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
let  a  proper  fpot  of  ground  be  prepared  for  a  principal 
crop  of  Sandwich  beans.  They  may,  if  the  weather  per¬ 
mits,  be  planted  the  firft  week  in  this  month.  'I  he 
rows  fhould  be  fix  feet  diftance  from  one  another,  and 
the  beans  fet  five  or  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 


if  the  weather  be  open,  fome  parfleyTeed  may  be  fown 
about  the  midule  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  garden.  The  drills  fhould  be  fhallow,  the 
feed  fown  in  tnem  tolerably  thick,  and  covered  with 
earth  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep. 

Moft  gardeners  fow  parfley  in  a  fingle  drill  along 
ue  euges  m  the  borders  near  the  paths,  where  it  will 
oui..h  without  taking  up  too  much  room.  • 


Beam. 

* 

A  great  variety  of  garden-beans  are  now  cultivated  in 
the  kitchen-gardens  of  England,  differing  both  in  fize 
and  fhape  ;  fome  of  them  producing  their  pods  much  ‘ 
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A  few  Windfor  beans  may  alfo  be  planted  about  the 
fame  time;  but  it  will  be  more  advifeable  to  defer  the 
main  crop  tih  near  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  they 
are  lefs  hardy  than  the  Sandwich  bean.  1  he  rows 
fhould  be  a  yard  afunder,  and  the  beans  planted  full  fix 
inches  apart.  The  diftance  between  the  beans  and 
the  rows,  is,  by  fome  gardeners,  thought  too  great; 
but  Mr.  Miller  affures  us,  he  has  found  from  many  years 
experience,  tnat  the  fame  fpace  of  ground  will  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  beans,  when  planted  at  the  above 
dittance,  than  if  double  the  quantity  of  feeds  were  fet 
in  it. 

The  fame  ingenious  gentleman  alfo  obferves,  that  a 
very  bad  cuftom  too  often  prevails  in  gentlemen’s 
kitchen-gardens,  namely,  that  of  planting  beans  for  an 

•  '  early 
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{Lengthen  the  plants,  and  be 
testing  them  from  the  froft. 

Celery. 
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early  crop  clofe  to  the  garden-walls,  on  the  beft  as¬ 
pects,  immediately  before  the  fruit-trees  ;  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  greater  prejudice  to  the  trees,  than  the  value  of 
the  beans,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  early  crop  :  this 
pradtice  therefore  fhould  be  every-where  difcouraged  ; 
for  it  is  much  better  to  run  fome  reed  hedges  acrofs  the 
quarters  of  the  kitchen-garden,  where  early  beans  and 
peas  may  be  planted,  where  they  may  more  conveniently 
be  covered  from  the  froft,  and  to  which  they  may  be 
more  eafily  fattened  as  they  advance  in  their  growth, 
than  to  walls,  covered  with  good  fruit-trees,  which 
mutt  be  greatly  prejudiced  by  fuch  practice. 

Peas. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  garden-peas  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  and  which  have  different  titles  given 
them  by  the  gardeners  and  feedfmen  ;  but  as  great  part 
of  thefe  have  been  feminal  variations,  fo  if  they  are  not 
very  carefully  managed,  by  taking  away  all  thofe  plants 
which  have  a  tendency  to  alter,  before  the  feeds  are 
formed,  they  will  again  degenerate  into  their  original 
ftate.  Thofe  perfons  therenire  who  are  defirous  of  pre¬ 
serving  any  variety  of  peas,  fhould  look  carefully  over 
thofe  plants  they  defign  for  feed,  at  the  time  they  begin 
to  flower,  and  draw  up  all  the  plants  they  diflike.  This 
is  what  the  gardeners  call  rogueing  their  peas  ;fignifying 
thereby,  the  feparating  all  the  bad  plants  from  the  good, 
that  the  farina  of  the  former  may  not  impregnate  the 
latter;  to  prevent  which  they  always  do  it  before  the 
flowers  open  ;  by  this  judicious  practice,  and  by  pre¬ 
serving  thofe  for  feed  which  flower  foonett,  they  have, 
of  late  years,  greatly  improved  their  peas,  and  are  con- 
ftantly  endeavouring  to  procure  ftill  forwarder  varieties  ; 
fo  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  ufe,  fhould  one  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  all  the  varieties  now  cultivated  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  fufficient  to  mention  only  the  titles 
by  which  they  are  generally  known,  placing  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  their  being  fit  for  the  table. 
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in  pro- 


The  golden  hotfpur. 
The  Charlton. 

The  Reading  hotfpur. 
Matters’s  hotfpur. 
Effe^:  hot-fpur. 

The  dwarf-pea. 

The  fugar-pea. 
Spanifh  Morotto, 


Nonpareil. 

Sugar-dwarf. 

Sickle  pea. 
Marrowfat. 

Rofe,  or  crown  pea. 
Rouncival  pea. 

Gray  pea. 

Pig  pea. 


Some  golden  hotfpurs  may  be  fovvn  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  for  a  full  crop,  on  a  warm  piece  of  ground  : 
let  them  be  Town  in  rows  a  yard  diftance.  This  crop 
will  fucceed  that  fown  in  December. 

You  may  alfo  fow  at  the  fame  time,  the  firft  crop  of 
marrow-fat  peas ;  and  they  will  fucceed  the  hotfpurs ; 
for  they  will  begin  bearing  as  the  others  give  over. 
This  pea  is  greatly  admired  in  moll  families  ;  but  the 
dwarf  marrowfat  is  the  moft  proper  to  be  fown  at  this 
feafon. 

If  you  intend  to  (et  fticks  in  the  ground  for  thefe  peas 
to  run  up,  the  rows  mutt  be  at  leaft  four  feet  from  one 
another;  but  if  no  fticks  are  intended,  three  feet  and  a 
half  will  be  fully  fufficient. 

Thofe  beans  and  peas,  if  any,  already  up,  fhould, 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  weather  mild,  have 
fome  earth  drawn  up  to  their  Items ;  for  this  will  at  once 


Earth  up  the  celery  that  requires  it,  on  a  dry  day, 
when  the  weather  is  open.  Take  care  that  the  earth  be 
well  broken,  and  laid  lightly  to  the  plants,  that  they 
may  neither  be  crufhed  down,  nor  their  hearts  buried. 

Let  the  earth  be  railed  very  near  the  top  of  the  plants  ; 
for  fhould  fevere  frofls  let  in,  all  the  plants  of  the  celery 
above  the  ground  will  be  deftroyed  ;  and  if  any  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  plants  fhould  be  deftroyed,  it  would 
evenoccafion  a  decay  in  thofe  parts  which  are  under  the 
furface. 

In  fome  families  thefe  plants  are  required  everyday; 
fome  of  the  rows  fhould  therefore  be  covered  with  light 
dry  litter,  on  the  approach  of  hard  weather,  otherwife  it 
will  be  impoffible  to  take  them  up.  This  method  will 
at  once  prevent  the  ground  from  being  frozen,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  plants  from  the  piercing  coldnefs  of  the  weather. 

Endive.. 

At  this  feafon  fome  of  the  endive  planted  about  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October  fhould,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
dry,  be  taken  up,  and  laid  in  a  ridge  of  dry  earth  to 
blanch.  But  be  lure  to  hang  the  beft  and  largeft  plants 
a  day  or  two  in  a  dry  place,  before  they  are  laid  in  the 
earth,  that  the  moifture  lodged  between  their  leaves  may 
drain  oft",  otherwife  the  heart  of  the  plants  will  be  rotten 
before  the  blanching  is  completed. 

Let  the  ridge  intended  for  the  reception  of  tlufe 
plants  be  prepared  in  the  drieft  part  of  the  garden,  and 
where  the  ground  is  light  and  fine.  The  tiench  fhould 
be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  Tideways  to  the 
mid-day  fun.  Let  it  be  a  good  fpadc  deep;  and  the 
earth  be  laid  on  the  north  fide  of  the  trench,  clofe  to  the 
edge,  forming  a  high  ridge.  Make  the  funny  fide,  or 
that  next  the  trench,  as  upright  as  poffible,  in  order  to 
drain  off  the  heavy  rains;  for  if  water  lies  aboutthe  plants, 
it  will  deftroy  them. 

When  your  ridge  is  thus  prepared,  gather  the  leaves 
of  each  plant  regularly  and  clofe  in  your  hand,  make  an 
opening  on  the  funny  fide  of  the  ridge,  and  put  the  plant 
fideways  into  the  earth,  almoft  to  the  tops  of  the  leaves. 
The  plants  may  be  laid  pretty  near  to  each  other,  fo 
that  a  (hort  trench  will  be  fufficient  for  a  confiderable 
number. 

But  there  is  ftill  a  furer  method  of  blanching  endive 
at  this  feafon  ;  namely,  by  laying  fome  dry  earth,  or 
old  tan,  in  a  frame,  Hoping  to  the  fun  ;  and  burying 
your  endive  plants  therein  almoft  to  the  tops  of  the 
leaves.  When  the  weather  is  either  wet  or  frofty,  the 
glaftes  and  other  covering,  if  you  think  it  neceflary,  may 
be  put  on  :  and  by  this  method  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  obtaining  excellent  endive  in  the  fevereft  feafon  ;  pro¬ 
vided  care  be  taken  to  lay  down  a  quantity  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  hard  froft,  A  Angle  frame  will  hold  a 
very  confiderable  number  of  plants,  as  they  may  be 
laid  almoft  clofe  to  each  other. 

Carrots . 

At  any  time  of  the  month,  when  the  weather  will 
permit,  a  warm  fpot  of  ground  fhould  be  prepared  for  a 

few 
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few  early  carrots.  Let  the  earth  be  dug  a  full  fpade 
deep,  and  the  mould  broken  very  fine  as  you  proceed. 
A  fmall  fpot  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  as  it  is 
only  intended  to  raife  a  few  that  may  be  fit  for  the  table 
before  the  general  crop.  Let  the  feed  be  fovvn  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  and  raked  in  as  foon  as  fown. 

If  you  make  ufe  of  a  hot-bed  for  raifing  carrots  early, 
the  earth  (hould  be  at  lead  fix  inches  thick.  If  you 
have  no  frame  at  liberty,  let  the  bed  be  arched  over 
with  hoops,  and  covered  occaftonally  with  mats. 

^  Sphnage. 

If  you  are  defirous  of  having  fpinnage  early  in  the 
fprine,  a  little  feed  may  be  fown  in  a  warm  fpot,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  a  little  more  tovvar  s 
the  latter  end,  in  order  to  obtain  a  regular  fucceflion. 
The  fmooth-feeded,  or  round-leaved  fpinnage  is  the 
bell  to  fow  at  this  feafon. 

Mujhrooms. 

Your  mufhroom  beds  will  require  confiderable  at¬ 
tendance  this  month.  The  plants  mull  have  a  covering 
fufficient  to  defend  them  from  the  frofl,  rain,  or  Inow  ; 
and  if,  by  accident,  the  rain  (hould  have  penetrated 
quite  through  the  covering,  it  mull  be  renewed  imme¬ 
diately,  or  your  fpawn  will  be  in  danger  of  perilhing. 
Let  it  therefore  be  replaced  with  a  good  covering  of 
wheat  or  other  draw;  and  if  the  wet  weather  be  likely 
to  continue,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  lay  fome  mats,  or 
other  covering  over  the  draw ;  for  this  will  greatly  tend 
to  preferve  the  beds  from  injury. 

The  Fruit-Garden  and  Orchard. 

Vines . 

In  pruning  vines,  which  may  be  done  any  time  this 
month,  obferve  to  take  away  the  leffer  and  weaker 
ihoots,  which  bear  any  fruit,  and  to  leave  a  fufficient 
number  of  the  other  branches  to  furnifh  every  part  of 
the  wall,  without  confulion. 

The  (hoots  (hould  be  (hortened  to  four  or  five  eyes  in 
length  ;  let  the  branches  be  cut  off  about  half  an  inch 
above  an  eye,  and  in  a  dired  doping  from  it ;  and  the 
branches  nailed  as  foon  as  they  are  pruned,  at  about  12 
or  13  inches  from  one  another. 

You  (hould  obferve  to  leave  every  year  fome  (hoots 
near  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  that  you  may  have  a  con- 
ilant  fucceflion  of  young  wood  coming  up  in  regular 
order,  in  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  fome  of  the  old 
and  mod  unferviceable  part  of  the  wood,  which  (hould 
be  cut  away,  when  it  has  advanced  near  the  top  of  the 
wa'l,  as  it  will  be  then  in  a  manner  ufelefs.  This 
ufelefs  part  (hould  be  cut  away  near  the  bottom,  or 
fome  convenient  young  branch  growing  from  it,  leaving 
the  latter  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  former. 

All  forts  of  vines  are  propagated  either  from  layers,  or 
cuttings,  the  former  of  which  is  generally  pra&ifed  in 
England;  but  the  latter  recommended  by  Mr.  Miller, 
is  much  preferable  to  the  other.  He  very  judly  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  roots  of  vines  do  not,  like  mod  other 
forts  of  trees,  grow  (Irong  and  woody,  but  long, 
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(lender  and  pliable;  and  for  this  reafon,  when  they  are 
once  taken  out  of  the  ground,  they  feldom  drike  out 
any  fibres  from  the  weak  roots,  which  generally  (hrivel 
and  dry;  fo  that  they  rather  retard  than  help  the 
plants  in  their  growth,  by  preventing  the  new  fibres 
from  pudiing  out;  it  will  be  therefore  better  to  fet 
a  good  cutting,  provided  it  be  well  chofen,  than  a 
rooted  plant,  as  there  is  very  little  danger  of  its 
growing. 

But  as  there  are  few  perfons  who  make  ufe  of  proper 
cuttings,  or  at  lead:  that  rightly  form  their  cuttings  in 
England,  a  few  dire&ions  for  that  purpofe  will  be  ne- 
ceffary.  You  (hould  always  make  choice  of  fuch  (hoots 
as  aredrong  and  well  ripened,  of  the  lad  year’s  growth  ; 
thefe  (hould  be  cut  from  the  old  vine,  jud  above  the 
place  where  they  were  produced,  taking  a  knot,  or 
piece,  of  the  two-years  wood,  to  each,  which  (hould 
be  pruned  fmooth  ;  you  (hould  ihen  cut  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  flioots,  fo  as  to  leave  the  cutting  about  fix- 
teen  inches  long.  When  the  piece,  or  knot,  of  old 
wood  is  cut  at  both  ends,  near  the  young  (hoot,  the 
cutting  will  refemble  a  little  mallet ;  whence  Columella 
calls  it  A4alleolus.  In  making  the  cuttings  after  this 
manner,  there  can  be  only  one  taken  from  each  (hoot ; 
whereas  mod  perfons  cut  them  into  lengths  of  about  a 
foot,  and  plant  them  all :  but  this  is  very  wrong:  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  (hoots  are  never  fo  well  ripened 
as  the  lower,  which  was  produced  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  had  the  whole  dimmer  to  harden  ;  fo  that  if  they 
take  root,  they  never  make  fo  good  plants  ;  for  the  wood 
of  thofe  cuttings  being  fpungy  and  foft,  admits  the  moif- 
ture  too  freely,  whereby  the  plant  will  be  luxuriant  in 
growth,  but  never  fo  fruitful  as  that  whofe  wood  is 
clofer  and  more  compaCl. 

When  the  cuttings  are  thus  prepared,  they  (hould  be 
planted  immediately,  or  placed  with  their  lower  parts  in 
the  ground  of  a  dry  foil,  laying  fome  litter  on  their  up¬ 
per  parts  to  prevent  them  from  drying  :  in  this  fituation 
they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they 
(hould  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  walhed  from 
the  filth  they  have  contracted  ;  and  if  you  find  them 
very  dry,  let  them  (land  with  their  lower  parts  in 
water  fix  or  eight  hours,  which  will  difpofe  them  for 
taking  root.  The  ground  being  properly  prepared, 
open  the  holes  at  about  fix  feetdiftance  from  each  other, 
and  put  one  good  (Irong  cutting  in  each  hole,  laying 
them  a  little  (loping,  that  their  tops  may  incline  to  the 
wall  ;  but  they  muff  be  put  in  fo  deep  that  the  upper- 
mod  eye  may  be  jud  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  for  when  any  part  of  the  cutting  is  left  above 
ground,  as  is  the  common  method  ufed  by  the  Englilh 
gardeners,  mod  of  the  buds  attempt  to  (hoot ;  fo  that  the 
llrength  of  the  cutting  is  divided  to  nourifh  fo  many 
(hoots,  which  mud  confequently  be  weaker  than  if  only 
one  of  them  grew  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  bury¬ 
ing  the  whole  cutting  in  the  ground,  the  fap  is  all  em¬ 
ployed  on  one  fingle  (hoot,  which  mud,  confequently, 
be  muchdronger:  befides,  the  fun  and  air  are  apt  to 
dry  that  part  of  the  cutting  which  remains  aboveground, 
and  by  that  means  often  prevents  its  buds  from  (hooting. 

apples.  Pears ,  &c. 

If  any  of  your  wall  or  efpalier  trees  dill  remain  un¬ 
pruned,  let  the  work  be  forwarded  now  as  much  as 
r  poflible. 
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poffible.  When  old  pear-trees  are  vigorous,  and  the 
(pace  of  the  wall  affigned  for  each  is  not  fufficient  to 
contain  their  branches,  when  properly  extended, 
take  away  every  fecond  or  third  tree,  according  as  room 
is  wanted,  before  you  prune  them.  And  if  the  old 
branches  are  placed  horizontally,  lay  the  new  ones  left 
in  the  middle  of  the  tree  in  that  pofition  between  them ; 
but  if  the  old  horizontals  are  too  near  one  another,  and 
the  tree  not  vigorous,  part  of  them  may  be  cut  away  to 
make  room  for  the  new  ones  ;  together  with  fuch 
branches  as  would  fhade  the  young  horizontals.  1  here 
{hould  be  nothing  left  in  thefe  places  but  what  will 
bloffom  that  year  ;  nor  {hould  there  be  too  many  buds 
left  for  that  purpofe. 

If  the  tree  be  weak,  it  fhould  be  confiderably  thinned, 
by  taking  out  part  of  the  bearers.  You  may  eaiily  know 
what  buds  will  produce  bloflom s  by  their  (hapes;  they  are 
more  globular  than  others ;  and  thefe  only  fhould  be 
lefton  thofe  parts  of  the  old  horizontals  which  are  neareft 
the  flem,  where  the  young  horizontals  are  interlaid  ; 
but  let  all  the  collaterals  that  are  not  too  long  for  bearers, 
and  near  the  extremities  of  the  tree,  remain. 

Every  branch,  &c.  taken  from  a  tree,  mud  be  cut 
off  dole  to  the  part  from  whence  it  proceeded  ;  for  when 
(lumps  are  left,  they  are  apt  to  produce  a  number  of 
ufelefs  branches. 

The  hardier  fort  of  apples  require  much  the  fame  ma¬ 
nagement  in  pruning,  home  kinds  of  apples,  efpecially 
the  nonpareil,  will  fometimes  bear  a  (mall  number  of 
fruit  upon  young  wood,  or  fhoots  of  the  I  art  year’s  pro¬ 
duction;  but  they  generally  bear  moll  upon  ftuds,  or 
fpurs,  proceeding"  from  branches  of  two,  three,  or  four 
years  old. 

When  any  of  the  horizontals  are  cankered,  take  off 
the  rind  as  far  as  the  quick,  and  let  all  the  mofs  be 
clean  fcraped  off,  both  from  them  and  the  Idem  ;  which 
may  ted  be  done  in  wet  weather ;  but  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  moiften  the  trees  well  with  brine,  and  when  the 
mofs  is  taken  off,  wafh  them  again  with  the  fame  li¬ 
quor,  which  will  prevent  mofs  from  growing  upon  them 
for  the  future  ;  by  this  means  the  eggs  of  caterpillars 
concealed  in  the  cavities  of  the  old  bark,  will  be,  in  a 
great  meafure,  dedroyrd. 

With  regard  to  the  pruning  orchard  trees,  nothing 
more  fhould  be  done  than  to  cut  out  all  thofe  branches 
that  crofs  each  other,  which  if  left  would  rub  and  tear 
off  its  own  bark,  together  with  that  of  the  branches  it 
croffes  :  all  decayed  branches  fhould  likewife  be  taken 
away  ;  and  when  any  branches  are  broken  by  the  wind, 
they  (hould  be  cut  off,  either  down  to  the  divifion  of 
the  branch,  or  clofe  to  the  ffem  from  whence  it  was 
produced.  But  this  work  (hould  never  be  done  in  frody 
weather. 

Plums  and  Cherries. 

Though  thefe  trees  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the 
apple  and  pear-trees,  yet  if  the  weather  be  not  fevere, 
they  may  be  lafely  pruned  and  nailed,  either  againil  walls 
or  efpafiers. 

Cherries  of  different  kinds  require  different  way  sof  prun¬ 
ing  and  nai  ling,  becaufe  they  tear  their  fruit  on  wood  of 
d  ifferent  ages ;  themorelloand  baremdam  bear  mod  of  their 
be(l  fruit  upon  the  extrem  t  es  of  -he  lad:  year’s  fhoo's, 
and  fhould  therefore  be  cut  and  nailed  every  year,  fo  as  to 
procure  a  fuccellion  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  other 
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forts  of  cherries,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  all  fuch  young 
(hoots  of  the  lad  year’s  growth,  as  are  now  intended  to 
furnifh  the  wall  or  efpalier  with  bearing  wood,  mud  not 
be  fhortened  ;  but  every  fuch  (hoot  or  branch  mud  be 
left  at  its  full  length  ;  and  this  (hould  at  all  times  be 
pra&ifed,  which  is  the  only  way  to  render  the  branches 
fruitful ;  for  the  fhoots  thus  treated  will  in  two  years 
time,  fend  out  many  (hoots,  or  fruit-fpurs,  about  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  thele  fpurs  the  fruit 
is  always  produced.  Thefe  fpurs  generally  appear  fir  It 
near  the  extreme  part  of  the  branches  ;  fo  that  by 
(liortening  them,  that  part  where  the  bloffom-buds 
would  otherwife  have  made  their  appearance,  would 
confequcntly  be  cut  away. 

In  nailing  thefe,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  done 
fruit,  take  care  that  the  rind  be  neither  galled  nor  bruited 
by  either  hammer  or  nail;  for  this  will  caule  gum  to 
iffue  from  the  wounded  part,  which  will  either  kill  or 
weaken  the  part  it  proceeds  from. 

Plum-trees  are  obferved  to  produce  the  bed  fruit  upon 
the  younged  bearers,  unlefs  too  great  a  number  of  them 
be  fuffere'd  to  remain  ;  thefe  (hould  therefore  be  carefully 
preferved  ;  by  which  means  a  large  quantity  of  the  belt 
fruit  will  be  procured. 

We  have  already  obffrved,  that  the  top  or  young 
(hoots  left  for  bearing  wood,  (hould  not  be  (hortened  in 
either  apples,  pears,  or  cherries;  and  (hall  now  add,  that 
the  fame  fhould  be  obferved  with  regard  to  plums. 
But  in  fome  indances  this  ufeful  rule  mud  be  difpenfed 
with  ;  particularly  when  the  trees  are  about  fix  years  old 
from  the  budding  or  grafting,  and  newly  planted  againd 
walls  or  efpaliers.  For  it  is  neceffary  that  all  the  fhoots 
produced  the  two  fir d  years  after  the  budding  or  grafting, 
(hould  be  (hortened  ;  which  (hould  be  done  in  the  ipring, 
cutting  them  to  four  or  five  eyes ;  by  which  means  they 
will  put  out  lateral  branches  near  the  ground,  and  fur¬ 
nifh  regularly  the  wall  or  efpalier  with  branches  from 
the  bottom.  After  this  the  branches  are  to  be  trained 
along  at  their  full  length,  except  it  fhould  be  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  (horten  one  or  two  of  the  middlemod  (hoots,  in 
order  that  each  may  throw  out  two  or  three  lateral 
branches,  to  furnifh  that  part  of  the  tree.  Let  thefe 
lateral  (hoots  alfo  be  trained  at  their  full  length,  unlefs 
there  are  dill  more  branches  wanting,  when  one  or  two 
of  the  mod  convenient  of  the  lad  (hoots  may  be  likewife 
(hortened,  to  promote  their  producing  more  lateral 
branches,  to  cover  the  wall :  for  the  great  art  confids 
in  encouraging  young  fruit-trees  to  produce  (hoots  in 
proper  places,  fo  as  to  cover  the  wall  or  efpalier  regularly 
with  branches,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

But  when  the  trees  have  acquired  branches  fufficient 
to  cover  the  wall  or  efpalier  in  regular  order,  you 
are  then  to  (horten  no  more  of  the  branches,  except  in 
cafes  where  wood  is  wanting. 

Peaches ,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines. 

If  the  weather  proves  mild,  peaches,  apricots,  and 
nectarines,  may  be  pruned  and  nailed  any  time  th  s 
month.  For  though  they  are  rather  more  tender  than 
any  of  the  forts  above  mentioned  ;  yet  extreme  hard  froil 
only  can  affect  the  parts  that  are  newly  cut;  and  in 
fuen  fevere  weather  no  pruning  fhould  he  at  ten  pred. 

There  is  very  little  d  ft'erence  in  the  method  tv  ceffary 
to  be  obfemd  m  pruning  either  of  thefe  trees ;  the  ftu>t 
*  C  of 
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of  them  a]]  being  produced  from  the  {hoots  of  the  laft 
year:  a  proper  fupply  therefore  of  the  beft  of  tire  laft 
year’s  {hoots  muft  now  be  left  in  a  regular  manner  in 
every  part  of  the  tree;  and  thefe  {hoots  muftbefhortened, 
in  order  to  encourage  them  to  produce  a  fucceftion  of 
bearing  wood  during  the  fucceeding  fummer ;  for  the 
wood  then  produced  will  bear  fruit  the  fummer  after. 

It  will  be  proper,  before  you  begin  pruning,  to  un¬ 
nail  the  greater  part  of  the  tree,  that  room  may  not  be 
wanting  to  ufe  your  knife  properly:  and  when  you  have 
finifhed  the  pruning  of  one  tree,  let  that  be  nailed  up 
again,  before  you  proceed  to  another. 

But  be  careful  10  remember,  in  the  pruning  of  thefe 
trees,  to  feleift  the  moft  promifing  and  beft  fituated 
fhoots,  which  are  to  be  preferved  at  proper  diftanccs  in 
every  part  of  the  tree,  and  room  made  for  them  by 
cutting  away  the  decayed  {hoots,  and  old  ufelefs  wood. 

Another  circumftance  neceffary  to  be  remembered  is, 
that  the  {hoots  ftiould  always  be  fhortened  in  proportion 
to  their  own  ftrength  and  that  of  the  tree.  If  the  latter 
be  weak,  the  {hoots  ftiould  be  left  about  fix  or  feven 
inches  from  one  another,  and  fhortened  according  to 
their  ftrength  :  fume  may  be  left  fix,  others  eight,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long;  varying  the  length  of  the  {hoot 
in  proportion  to  its  ftrength. 

If  the  tree  be  neither  very  vigorous  nor  very  weak, 
the  fhoots  ftiould  be  laid  in  about  five  or  fix  inches  afun- 
der,  and  fhortened  to  about  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen, 
in  proportion  to  their  ftrength. 

But  where  the  tree  is  very  vigorous,  the  {hoots  ftiould 
be  very  little  fhortened ;  fome  to  the  length  of  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  inches,  whilft  the  ftrongeft  may  be  laid  in 
eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet  long,  and  fome  of  them  even 
at  full  length. 

Care  ftiould  be  taken,  in  fhortening  the  {hoots  of  thefe 
trees,  to  cut  them  off,  if  poflible,  at  an  eye  likely  to 
produce  a  leading  {hoot :  fuch  eyes  are  known  by  their 
having  two  blofl’om-buds;  between  which  there  will 
iffue  a  wood,  neceffary  to  the  welfare  of  the  fruit;  for 
where  fuch  a  lhoot  is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  a 
bearing  branch,  it  draws  nourifhment  to  the  fruit,  and 
renders  it  much  finer  than  the  fruit  of  thofe  fhoots  def- 
titute  of  leaders. 

Goofeberry  and  Currant-trees. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  pruning  goofeberry- 
fhrubs,  to  make  ufe  of  garden  fheers,  obferving  only  to 
cut  the  head  round,  as  is  prarftifed  for  ever  greens,  &c. 
whereby  the  branches  become  fo  much  crowded,  that 
what  fruit  is  produced,  never  grows  to  half  the  fize  it 
would  do,  were  the  branches  thinned  and  pruned  ac¬ 
cording  to  art;  which  ftiould  always  be  done  with  a 
pruning-knife,  fhortening  the  ftrong  fhoots  to  about  ten 
inches,  and  cutting  out  all  thofe  which  grow  irregular, 
thinning  the  ft uit*bearing  branches  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  obferving  always  to  cut  behind  a  leaf  bud.  With 
this  management  the  fruit  will  be  near  twice  as  large  as 
thofe  produced  upon  fuch  bullies  as  are  not  thus  pruned, 
and  the  ftirubs  will  continue  much  longer  in  vigour. 

'['he  currant-tree  produces  its  fruit  from  the  former 
year’s  wood,  and  alfo  upon  fmall  fnags  which  come  out 
of  the  old  wood  ;  fo  that  in  pruning  this  flirub,  the 
i nags  ftiould  be  preferved,  and  the  young  fhoots 
fhortened  in  propoition  to  their  ftrength.  The  only 
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care  neceffary  in  pruning  them  is  not  to  leave  their 
{hoots  too  clofe,  and  never  to  prune  their  fnags  in  order 
to  make  them  frnooth.  This,  with  a  fmall  degree  of 
attention  in  obferving  the  manner  of  their  growth,  will 
be  fufficient  to  inftrudt  any  perfon  how  to  manage  this 
plant,  fo  as  to  produce  gteat  quantities  of  fruit. 

You  may  during  this  month,  provided  the  weather 
be  mild,  plant  both  goofeberrries  and  currants  ;  and  if 
the  trees  are  to  be  fet  round  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  prune  them  up  to  one  ftem,  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  before  you  form  the  head  of  the  tree  ;  for  when 
thefe  trees  are  fuffered  to  branch  away  immediately 
from  their  roots,  they  injure  all  the  fmall  crops  that 
grow  near  them,  and  render  it  very  troublefome  to  dig 
round  them. 

Rafberries. 

The  method  to  be  obferved  in  pruning  thefe  plants, 
is  to  cut  away  the  dead  wood  clofe  to  the  ground,  clear¬ 
ing  aw^y  all  the  fmall  ftioots  in  general,  and  leaving 
only  three  or  four  of  the  ftrongeft  ftioots  of  the  laft 
fummer’s  growth  to  bear  fruit  next  year,  upon  each 
root.  All  the  reft  ftiould  be  cut  oft'  clofe  to  the  furface 
of  the  ground. 

At  the  fame  time  thofe  ftioots  left  for  bearing,  ftiould 
each  of  them  be  ftiortened,  about  one  third,  or  at  leaft 
one  fourth,  of  the  length  of  each  {hoot. 

The  fpaces  between  the  rows  ftiould  be  well  dug  to 
encourage  their  roots;  and  if  you  bury  a  little  rotten 
dung  therein,  it  will  make  them  {hoot  vigoroufiy  the 
following  fummer,  and  their  fruit  will  be  much  larger 
and  better. 

You  may  now  make  plantations  of  rafpberries,  leav¬ 
ing  at  leaft  four  feet  between  the  rows,  and  fetting  the 
plants  a  yard  diftant  in  the  rows.  Thefe  plantations  are 
generally  made  with  fuckers  ;  but  Mr.  Miller  prefers 
fuch  plants  as  are  raifed  by  layers,  becaule  they  will  be 
better  rooted,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  liable  than  the 
others  to  fend  out  fuckers  :  and  where  thefe  are  not 
carefully  taken  off  or  thinned,  the  fruit  will  be  fmall 
and  in  little  quantity,  efpecially  when  the  plants  are’ 
placed  near  each  other,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe, 
few  perfons  being  willing  to  allow  thefe  plants  fufficient 
room. 

The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 

Unlefs  the  utmoft  care  be  taken  to  proteeft  your 
choiceft  flowers  from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  they 
will  fuffer  greatly  ;  attention  is  therefore  neceffary  for 
them  all,  though  they  in  general  require  a  different 
management. 

Carnations ,  Hyacinths ,  &c. 

Let  your  carnations  that  are  in  pots  he  well  fecured 
from  froft,  heavy  rains,  and  fnow,  which  would  greatly 
injure,  if  not  intirely  deftroy  them. 

The  beft  method  is  to  plunge  the  pots  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter  into  a  bed  of  dry  compoft,  arched  over 
with  hoops,  which,  when  the  weather  is  very  wet  or 
frofty,  ftiould  be  carefully  covered  with  mats.  But  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  let  the  covering  be  removed,  that 
the  plants  may  enjoy  the  free  air,  fo  neceffary  to  their 
health. 

You 
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You  ftiould  alfo  in  frofty  weather  cover  the  beds 
where  you  havedepofited  the  choiceft  kinds  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  or  any  other  curious  roots.  Fern  or  long  litter 
will  do  very  well  for  this  purpofe  :  but  you  muft  re¬ 
member  to  remove  it,  as  foon  as  the  fevere  weather  is 
over. 

As  foon  as  any  of  the  above  plants  begin  to  appear 
above  ground,  let  the  bed  be  arched  over  with  hoops ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  either  very  wet  or  frofty,  let 
them  be  covered  with  mats,  fattened  down  at  the  fides 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  them  oft.  But  be  fure 
to  take  away  the  mats  as  foon  as  the  weather  is  dry  and 
open. 

Auriculas. 

As  heavy  rains,  fnow,  or  (harp  frofts,  will  greatly  in¬ 
jure  thefe  delicate  plants,  they  ftiould  always  be  re¬ 
moved  about  the  end  of  O&ober  into  frames,  or  on  a 
bed  arched  'Over  with  hoops,  and  fituated  in  a  warm 
place,  where  they  may  be  conftantly  covered  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable  :  but  remember  to  take  ott 
the  covering,  whenever  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be 
mild,  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  earth  in  the  pots, 
as  low  as  you  can  without  difturbing  the  roots,  and  fill 
up  -the  pots  with  frefti  rich  earth,  which  will  greatly 
ttrengthen  their  bloom.  The  beft  compoft  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  is  good  frefti  light  fandy  mould,  mixed  with  very 
rotten  neats  dung,  or  any  rotten  dung  from  the  bottom 
of  an  old  hot-bed.  At  the  fame  time  clear  the  plants 
from  all  dead  leaves.  As  foon  as  this  is  done,  and  the 
pots  filled  up  with  frefti  mould,  let  them  be  returned 
to  the  place  intended  for  (heltering  them  from  the 
weather. 

Anemonles ,  Ranunculufes,  Sic. 

You  may  now  plant  thofe  roots  of  anemonies  and 
ranunculufes,  Sec.  you  referved,  in  order  to  fucceed 
thofe  planted  in  O&ofcer  and  November.  But  you 
mutt  chufe  a  mild  day  for  this  work,  and  take  care  that 
the  ground  be  not  very  wet,  which  will  rot  the  roots. 
Let  the  beds  be  laid  arching,  that  the  rain  may  run  off: 
they  ftiould  not  be  more  than  four  feet  wide.  In  thefe 
the  roots  ftiould  be  planted  in  rows  nine  inches  diftant, 
and  about  fix  inches  between  each  root.  They  ftiould 
be  fet  about  two  inches  and  a  half  deep  in  the  earth. 


you  plant  four  or  five  roots  in  a  circle  about  eleven  inches 
in  diameter,  with  another  in  the  center ;  and  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  further  fuch  another  clump,  and  fo  on  to 
the  end  of  the  border ;  the  efFe£l,  when  the  plants  are  in 
lower,  will  be  very  agreeable. 

Crocujfes. 

Thefe  ftiould  be  planted  in  borders  by  the  fides  of  the 
walks,  within  fix  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  border  ;  but 
not  in  one  continued  row  ;  for  they  appear  to  much 
greater  advantage  when  planted  in  clumps,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferved  of  tulips.  Obferve  alio,  if  you  have 
different  kinds  of  crocufles,  to  plant  each  fort  feparatc  : 
that  is,  let  o tie  of  the  clumps  be  of  the  yellow  iort,  the 
next  of  blue,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  border. 

Jonquils ,  Narciflufes,  Sic. 

If  you  have  any  left  of  thefe,  or  any  other  kind  of 
bulbous  roots,  they  ftiould  be  planted  as  foon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  Mild  dry  weather  muft  be  chofen 
to  plant  thefe,  and  indeed  all  other  kind  of  flower  roots. 
Nor  ftiould  the  ground  be  too  wet,  for  that  will  rot 
the  roots. 

Thefe,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  bulbous  roots  intended 
to  be  fet  in  the  borders,  ftiould  be  planted  in  clumps  or 
patches,  as  we  before  diiedled  for  tulips,  Sic. 

Double  Sweet-Williams,  double  Wall- flowers.  Sic. 

All  the  fpecies  of  thefe  flowers  preferved  in  pots, 
{hould  be  carefully  fecured  from  fevere  froft.  If  the 
plants  are  placed  in  frames,  or  beds  arched  ever  with 
hoops,  let  the  glafles  or  mats  be  kept  over  them  when¬ 
ever  the  froft  is  fharp,  and  alfo  in  very  wet  weather. 
But  the  glafles  or  covering  muft  be  taken  away  in  mild, 
dry  weather ;  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  of  the  utmpft 
importance  to  their  health. 

Care  ftiould  alfo  be  taken  to  proteift  all  the  fibrous- 
rooted  perennial  plants  in  general,  that  are  in  pots, 
from  the  froft.  The  pots  ftiould  be  plunged  to  the 
rims  in  a  dry  warm  border,  and  covered  during  the 
bad  weather  with  long  litter  :  at  leaft  the  pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  fome  fheltered  place,  at  the  approach 
of  fevere  froft. 


Seedling- flowers. 


Tulips. 

A  few  tulips  may  now  be  planted  to  fucceed  thofe  fet 
in  autumn.  They  fhould  not  be  deferred  any  longer, 
and  therefore  the  firft  mild  day  fhould  be  chofen  for  this 
pupofc  ;  for  if  they  are  not  planted  this  month,  they  will 
blow  but  very  poorly. 

If  they  are  to  be  planted  in  beds,  let  them  be  made 
rounding-,  that  the  wet  may  not  remain  on  the  lurface, 
and  about  four  feet  wide.  The  roots  ftiould  be  planted 
in  rows  about  nine  inches  diftant,  and  the  fame 
diftance  fhould  be  allowed  between  the  roots,  which 
ftiould  be  fet  about  four  or  five  inches  deep  in  the  foil. 
If  you  plant  fome  of  the  inferior  roots  in  the  borders, 
they  may  be  fet  in  a  row  about  a  foot  from  the  edge, 
and  the  roots  about  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other. 

But  if  you  plant  them  in  little  clumps,  they  wil 
make  a  mere  beautiful  appearance,  For  inftance,  i: 


Be  very  careful  to  lay  peas-haulm,  or  fern,  over 
your  boxes  of  ft-edling-flowers  in  frofty  weather ;  let 
the  covering  be  of  a  confiderable  thickncfs,  and  prefled 
clofe  down  at  the  edges. 

If  your  feedling- flowers  are  planted  in  beds  in  the 
garden, they  fhouldlikewife  be  covered  with  peas-haulm, 
fern,  or  long  litter,  during  the  froft  :  but  be  fure  to  re¬ 
move  it  both  from  the  beds  and  boxes,  as  foon  as  the 
weather  is  mild  and  open,  that  the  tender  plants  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air, 

Flovoering- Jhrubs. 

AH  the  flowering-fhrubs  planted  in  clumps  in  the 
ftirubbery,  ftiould  now  be  pruned,  and  all  the  fuckers 
cleared  '  away  from  their  roots.  Never  ule  the  fheers, 
but  a  knife  in  pruning  your  ll.rubs,  and  be  cartful  to 

*  C  2  cut 
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cut  away  all  the  dead  wood,  and  $hin  the  branches, 
where  they  crowd  upon  one  another.  The  draggling 
branches  fhould  alfo  be  taken  away,  and  the  fhrubs  kept 
clear  from  each  other,  fo  that  every  kind  may  be  feen 
diftindtly. 

Thofe  flowering-fhrubs  and  ever-greens  that  are  fet  in 
pots  fhould  be  protected  from  the  fharpnefs  of  the  froft, 
by  plunging  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  the  ground  in 
a  dry  part  of  the  garden. 

Litter  fhould  alfo  be  laid  round  the  (terns  of  new 
planted  flowering-fhrubs  and  ever-greens,  if  the  froft 
becomes  fevtre  ;  let  the  litter  extend  as  far  at  leaft  from 
the  ftems  as  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Let  your  new  planted  trees.  Sic.  be  fupported  with 
flakes,  that  they  may  not  be  dilplaced  by  the  wind. 

The  ground  between  the  flowering-fhrubs  and  ever¬ 
greens  fhould  be  dug,  obferving  to  fhorten  the  drag¬ 
gling  roots  as  you  proceed,  taking  care  not  to  difturb  the 
plants.  This  will  not  only  be  of  fervice  to  the  fhrubs, 
but  alfo  give  the  fhrubbery  a  neat  appearance. 

You  fhould  be  very  careful  at  this  feafon  of  the 
grafs  walks  in  the  garden  ;  they  fhould  be  frequently 
polled  and  rolled.  The  former  fhould  be  done  with  a 
pliable  afh-pole,  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  long,  at  leaft  ; 
with  which  you  mult  break  and  fpread  the  wormcafts, 
whenever  they  appear  upon  the  grafs.  When  this  is 
done,  let  it  be  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller,  which  will 
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take  up  all  the  wormcafts,  and  leave  your  grafs-walks 
extremely  neat. 

This  is  alfo  a  proper  feafon,  if  the  weather  is  open, 
for  laying  turf  where  wanted,  for  making  or  mending 
grafs-walks.  Your  turfs  fhould  be  three  feet  long,  one 
foot  broad,  and  an  inch  thick. 

The  beft  turf  for  gardens  is  that  of  heaths  or  com¬ 
mons,  where  great  numbers  of  fheep  are  paftured. 

As  foon  as  the  turf  is  laid,  it  fhould  be  well  beaten 
with  a  heavy  wooden  beater,  and  afterwards  rolled  with 
a  large  ftone  or  iron  roller. 

Such  of  the  gravel  walks  as  are  not  laid  up  in  ridges 
fhould  be  kept  clean  from  litter,  and  free  from  weeds  ; 
and  if  they  are  rolled  as  often  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice. 

The  Nursery. 

In  open  weather,  let  the  ground  be  dug  between 
the  rows  of  young  trees  and  fhrubs.  It  fhould  be  dug 
one  fpade  deep,  and  the  earth  turned  fairly  off  the  fpade, 
that  the  weeds  may  be  perfectly  buried. 

If  the  weather  be  frofty,  let  dung  be  laid  on  fuch 
parts  of  the  nurfery  as  require  it.  But  obferve  that  the 
dung  be  perfectly  rotten,  otherwife  it  will  be  prejudicial 
to  the  plants,  if  a  little  be  laid  between  the  rows  of 
trees,  and  dug  in,  it  will  do  them  fervice. 


FEBRUARY. 


Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen  Garden 
in  February. 

THIS  is  a  bufy  month  for  the  gardener,  provided  the 
weather  be  fine  and  open  ;  we  (hall  therefore  be 
careful  to  let  our  directions  be  full  and  intelligible. 

Jfparegus. 

It  is  not  yet  too  Jate  to  make  hot-beds  for  early  af- 
paragus  In  order  to  which  let  fome  good  dung  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  (hook  up  into  a  heap,  where  it  muft  lie  about 
ten  days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  your  purpofe.  Let  the 
bed  be  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  lop  made  very  le¬ 
vel  and  fmooth.  When  this  is  done,  lay  on  the  earth  fix 
or  feven  inches  thick  in  every  part,  and  make  the  fur- 
face  fmooth. 

When  your  bed  is  thus  prepared,  raife  a  ridge  of 
earth  about  fix  inches  high  from  one  end  of  the  bed  to 
the  other,  and  place  the  roots  againft  this  ridge,  as 
clofe  together  as  pofiible,  till  the  whole  bed  is  filled 
with  them  ;  observing  to  leave  a  fpace  two  inches  wide, 
at  leaft,  on  each  fide,  to  receive  fome  earth  againft  the 
ou.fide  roots. 

1  his  being  done,  cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots  with 
light  earth  about  two  inches  thick  ;  which  is  all  that  is 
rcquifite  to  be  done  till  the  buds  begin  to  appear  through 
the  fuiface,  when  three  or  four  depths  of  more  earth 
muft  be  laid  upon  the  bed  ;  by  which  means  the  tops  o( 
the  roots  will  be  covered  five  or  fix  inches. 

A  quantity  of  (harp  pointed  flakes,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  aifo  forr.e  thick  bands  or  ropes  of  either  draw 


or  hay  muft  be  procured.  Thefe  hay  or  ftraw-bands  are 
to  be  carried  entirely  round  the  bed,  and  faftened  down 
with  the  flakes  at  proper  diftances.  Upon  this  border 
the  frame  is  to  be  placed;  which  being  done,  the  glades 
muft  be  put  on,  and  covered  every  night  with  "mats. 
Be  very  careful  that  the  hay  or  ftraw-bands  be  dire&ly 
level  with  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  bed. 

In  about  thirty  or  forty  days,  the  bed,  if  properly 
managed,  will  produce  plenty  of  buds.  But  it  is  ne* 
ceflary  to  remember  that  the  roots  for  this  purpofe  be 
about  three  years  old,  never  more  than  four.  A  three- 
light  frame,  if  properly  placed,  will  contain  three  or 
four  hundred  roots. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Your  cucumbers  and  melon  plants  that  have  not  dif¬ 
fered  by  any  of  the  accidents  that  too  often  attend  them 
at  this  feafon,  may  now  be  transplanted  into  the  hot¬ 
bed,  where  they  are  to  produce  their  fruit.  In  order  to 
this,  let  as  much  horfe-dung  as  will  be  fufficient  for 
making  a  hot-bed  for  one  or  more  frames,  three  feet 
and  a  half  high,  be  provided. 

As  foon  as  the  dung  is  procured,  let  it  be  thrown  up 
into  a  heap,  where  it  muft  lay  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
days,  according  to  the  condition  it  is  in,  or  the  quantity 
you  intend  to  ufe.  During  this  interval,  let  the  heap 
be  turned  over  once  at  leaft  ;  by  which  means  the  rank 
fleam  and  ftrong  ftench  of  the  dung  will  fly  off,  and 
the  feveral  parts  will  become  mellow,  and  mix  together, 
when  made  into  a  bed  :  the  heat  will  alfo  be  fteady  and 
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]n  making  the  bed,  obferve  to  (hake  fome  of  the 
longeft  dung  into  the  bottom  ;  after  which  take  it  as  it 
comes  to  hand,  (hake  it  equally  on  every  part,  and  beat 
it  down  with  the  fork  from  time  to  time  as  you  proceed. 

In  this  manner  let  the  bed  be  carried  up  very  evenly  on 
each  fide,  to  the  height  of  forty  inches. 

As  loon  as  the  bed  is  finfhed,  put  on  the  frame  and 
lights,  which  will  at  once  defend  it  from  the  ram,  and 
draw  up  the  heat  confiderably  foor.er.  But  it  will  be 
neceffarv  to  raife  the  lights  a  little  when  it  does  not 
rain,  that  the  fteam  may  pafs  ofr.  When  the  bed  has 
been  made  about  a  week,  look  it  carefully  over  ;  and  if 
it  has  fettled  unequally,  take  oft  the  frame,  level  the  bed, 

and  replace  the  frame  for  good.  . 

The  bed  muff  now  be  every  day  attentively  examined  : 
as  foon  as  you  find  the  violent  heat  is  over,  the  earth 

may  be  laid  upon  the  furface.  , 

It  is  neceflary  to  be  remembered,  that  the  earth 
chofen  for  this  'purpofe  be  quite  dry,  and  fufficiently 
rich  Let  about  three  quarters  of  a  bufhel  of  t.ns  ear.h 
be  laid  in  a  round  hillock  about  twelve  inches  high,  in 
the  middle  of  each  light;  and  the  fpaces  between  the 
hillocks,  quite  to  the  hedge  of  the  frame,  be  covered 
with  the  fame  fort  of  earth,  two  or  three  inches 

thick.  ,  •  ,  , 

As  foon  as  you  have  put  the  earth  in  the  above  man¬ 
ner  upon  the  bed,  put  on  the  glafles;  and  the  next  day, 
if  the  hillocks  of  earth  be  warm,  level  the  top  of  each  a 
little,  fo  that  they  may  be  about  ten  inches  high  ;  and 
then  begin  to  put  in  the  plants.  -  a 

This  being  done,  take  fome  pots  of  the  ftrongeft 
plants,  lay  your  hand  on  the  furface  of  the  pot,  and 
take  the  'ftems  of  the  plants  carefully  between  your 
fingers:  then  turn  the  mouth  of  the  pot  downwards, 
and  ftrike  the  edge  gently  againft  the  frame  ;  by  which 
means  the  plants,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
will  come  out  entire.  When  this  is  done,  make  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  each  hillock  of  earth,  and  place  one 
pot  of  plants  with  the  ball  entire,  in  each  hole,  c-oling 
the  earth  well  round  the  ball.-  Obferve  to  cover  the  top 
of  each  ball  about  an  inch,  and  to  lay  the  earth  dole 

round  the  ftems  of  the  plants. 

About  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  the  next  day,  gIve 
the  plants  a  little  water,  obferving  to  ufc  fuch  as  have 
flood  long  enough  in  the  bed  to  take  off  the  chillnefs. 
You  fhould  alfo  be  careful  to  let  very  little,  if  any,  of 
the  water  touch  either  the  leaves  or  ftems  of  the  plants 

at  this  feafon.  ... 

The  only  difficulty  now  remaining  is  tokeep  up  a  con- 

ftant  genial  heat  in  the  bed,  that  the  plants  may  be  kept 

in  a  continual  growing  ftate.  _  1;  , 

But  you  muft  remember  to  raife  the  gLffis  a  little 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  any  thing  favourable, 
that  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  frefh  air  ,  an  to  open 
the  glaffes  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  fharpnefi  o 

mildnefs  of  the  weather.  tVlltc 

The  fir  ft  week  or*?en  days  after  the  plants  are  thus 

ridged  out,  you  mult  be  very  careful  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  having  too  much  heat;  for  it  fometimes 
happens  that  a  bed,  after  the  mould  and  plants  are  in, 
wuf begin  afrefh  to  heat,  in  fo  violent  a  manner  as  to 
burn  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  hillocks;  and  un.  * 
fome  precaution  be  taken,  the  burning  will  foon  .each 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  will  therefore  be  nec  fiary, 
during  the  firft  week  at  leaft,  to  examine  frequ  ntly  th* 
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bottoms  of  the  hillocks,  by  drawing  away  a  little  of  the 
earth,  and,  if  any  burning  appears,  to  remove  the  burnt 
earth,  replacing  it  with  new.  At  the  fame  time  let  part 
of  the  earth  at  the  bottoms  of  the  hills  be  drawn  away, 
h  aving  them  only  bafes  fufficient  to  fupport  the  plants. 
And  in  this  manner  let  them  continue  till  the  danger  of 
burning  is  over. 

When  you  give  the  plants  air,  you  fhould  fallen  a 
mat  acrofs  the  ends  of  the  lights,  and  let  it  hang  down 
over  the  place  where  the  air  enters  the  frame  ;  tor  this 
will,  in  a  great  meafure,  deftroy  the  current  of  wind, 
fo  that  it  will  not  injure  the  plants,  though  there  will 
be  a  proper  proportion  of  air  admitted  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  fteam  will  have  full  liberty  to  evaporate. 

Let  the  glafles  be  every  night  covered  with  mats,  and 
if  there  be"a  ftrong  heat  and  confiderable  fteam  in  the 
bed,  let  the  lights  be  raifed  a  little  when  you  cover  up, 
letting  them  remain  fo  all  night ;  by  which  means  the. 
fteam1  will  fly  off  through  the  matting,  without  the  cold 

a  r  being  admitted  to  the  plants. 

As  foon  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  begin  to  appear 
through  the  ftdes  of  the  hillocks,  let  fome  earth  be  laid 
round" them,  and,  about  three  days  after,  a  little  more.. 
And  in  two  or  three  days  after  that,  you  may  earth  the 
bed  all  over  to  the  full  thicknefs,  fo  that  the  whole 
furface  may  be  level,  and  equal  with  the  tops  of  the 

hillocks.  ./ 

The  heat  of  the  bed  will  in  a  little  time  begin  to  grow 
faint :  as  foon  as  this  happens,  let  a  lining  be  applied  to 
either  the  back  or  front  of  the  bed,  or,  if  the  heat  be 
very  low,  to  both. 

Thefe  linings  fhould  becompofed  of  dung  prepared  m 
the  fame  manner  as  that  for  making  the  bed.  I  hey 
fhould  be  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  raifed  aaout 
five  or  fix  inches  higher  than  the  dung  of  the  bed.  borne 
earth  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  linings,  to- 
prevent  the  heat  from  finding  a  paffage  that  way  ;  for 
it  would  otherwife,  in  all  probability,  infmuate  itfelf 
into  the  frame,  and  prove  detrimental  to  the  plants.  . 

If  the  plants  are  not  already  flopped  atnhe  hrtt  joint,, 
let  it  be  done  now  ;  for  this  will  caufe  them  to  lend  out 
fruitful  runners. 

Cucumber,  and  melon  feeds  fhould  be  fowl  at  two  or 
three  different  times  this  month,  that  a  Irefh  fupply  ot 
plants  may  be  always  ready,  either  for  new  beds,  or 
for  replacing  any  that  may  fail. 

Cauliflowers. 

The  glaffes  fhould  be  taken  off  the  frames  every  mild', 
day,  that  the  cauliflower  plants  may  enjoy  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  frefh  air. 

Some  of  the  ftrongeft  plants  may,  about  the  end  ot 
the  month,  be  removed  into  the  place  where  they  are  to 
continue.  Let  them  be  planted  in  a  rich  fpot  of  ground, 
and  a  fpace  of  thirty  inches,  or  a  yard  every  way,. be  al¬ 
lowed  between  the  plants. 

Thofe  cauliflower  plants  alfo  which  are  under  hand  or 
bell -glaffes,  fhould  be  thinned  out  when  there  are  too 
many  ;  one  plant  under  each  glafs  will  be  fufficient,  the 
reft  fhould  therefore  be  taken  away.  But  remember  to 
let  the  ftrongeft  plant  under  each  glafs  remain  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  draw  up  fome  earth  round  their  Items. 
The  plants  taken  up  may  be  planted,  at  the  above  diltance 
from  each  other,  in  another  fpot  of  ground- 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  month  fome  cauliflower  feed 
fhould  be  Town  on  a  flight  hot-bed,  that  plants  may  not 
be  wanting  to  fucceed  the  early  crop.  The  bed  for  this 
purpofe  fhould  be  about  twenty  inches  thick  of  dung  ; 
and  the  earth  over  it  five  or  fix  inches  thick.  On  the  fur- 
face  of  this  earth  let  the  feed  be  fovvn,  and  covered  with 
Jight  earth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  After  which 
let  the  frame  be  put  upon  the  bed. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  have  frefh  air 
given  them  every  day,  by  raifing  the  glafles  a  confi- 
derable  height.  In  mild  weather  the  lights  fhould  be 
taken  entirely  away,  during  the  day-time;  otherwife 
they  would  be  drawn  up  very  weak. 

If  moderate  fhowers  of  rain  do  not  fall,  the  plants 
muft  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  water. 

Kidney-Beans. 

A  hot-bed  may  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  for  early  kidney-beans. 

In  order  to  this  fome  frefh  horfe-dung  fhould  be 
prepared  as  for  other  hot-beds ;  thefe  fhould  be  made 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  long  enough  for  one 
or  more  frames.  -  Put  on  the  frames,  after  making  the 
furface  of  the  bed  fmooth;  and  when  the  heat  is  mo¬ 
derate,  cover  the  bed  with  rich  light  earth  feven  or 
eight  inches  thick.  ]  hen  draw  drills  an  inch  deep,  and 
a  toot  afunder,  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  frame. 
Drop  the  beans,  about  three  inches  afunder,  into  the 
dribs,  and  cover  them  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

Dhe  yellow,  or  liver-coloured,  kidney-bean  is  the 
fitteit  tor  this  purpofe  ;  though  the  fpeckled,  or  dwarf 
kind  will  anfwer  very  well;  for  both  thefe  will -conti¬ 
nue  bearing  longer  than  the  other  forts.  As  foon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  appear,  the  lights  muft  be  raifed 
every  day,  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  rrefh  air,  which  will  ftrengthen  them  greatly.  Mo¬ 
derate  fprinkiings  of  water  at  proper  times  will  alfo  be 
necefiary  when  the  plants  are  up. 

•  V  /  . 

Cabbages  and  Savoys. 
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The  farther  from  trees,  and  the  lighter  the  ground  in 
which  the  roots  are  planted,  the  larger  they  will  grow; 
for  they  thrive  beft  in  a  light  foil  and  open  expofure. 
The  ground  fhould  be  dug  one  full  fpade  deep  at  leaft, 
and  the  clods  carefully  broken. 

Phe  feed  fhould  be  Town  in  a  dry,  clear  day,  with 
an  even  hand,  not  too  thick,  and  the  ground  equally 
raked  afterwards.  Each  fpecies  of  feed  fhould  be  Town 
on  different  pieces. 

Thofe  carrots,  parfneps,  and  beets,  that  are  intended 
for  feed,  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  afunder. 

Beans. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  let  an  open  fpot 
be  dug  for  a  crop  of  beans.  The  Windfor,  Sandwich, 
and  other  large  beans,  are  the  moft  proper  to  plant  at 
this  feafon  ;  but  they  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  fix 
inches  afunder,  and  the  rows  a  full  yard  apart. 

The  Mazagan  bean  alfo  may  now  be  planted  either  in 
the  garden,  or  the  field  ;  it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  will, 
in  fome  foils,  anfwer  very  well. 

Peas. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  month  a  principal  crop  of 
peas  fhould  be  fown  in  an  open  piece  of  ground.  If  you 
propofe  to  fow  the  marrowfats  and  other  large  peas,  you 
fhould  draw  drills  for  them,  three  feet  and  a  half  afunder; 
but  if  you  intend  to  place  flicks  for  the  fupport  of  thefe 
large  kinds  of  peas,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  drills  four  feet 
afunder. 

The  hotfpur,  and  other  fmall  kinds  of  peas  fhould 
be  fown  in  drills  a  yard  afunder  ;  if  you  intend  to  ftick 
them,  let  the  drills  be  forty  inches  afunder. 

^  All  the  crops,  whether  beans  or  peas,  that  are  up  and 
advanced  any  confideiable  height,  fhould  now  have  earth 
drawn  up  their  ftems,  which  will  at  once  ftrengthen  the 
plants,  and  protea  them  from  the  froft.  It  fhould  how¬ 
ever  be  done  in  a  mild  day. 


Sugar-loaf  and  other  early  cabbage-plants  fhould  be 
removed  this  month  into  the  fpot  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  Some  rotten  dung  fhoufd  have  been  duo-  into 
the  ground  where  thefe  plants  are  to  be  fet.  Let  the 
plants  be  fet  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  and  the 
fame  diftance  between  the  rows. 

A  little  cabbage  feed  fhould  be  fown  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  for  autumn  ufe.  Thefe  will  fucceed 
the  early  plants,  for  they  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  Auguft 
and  September.  ® 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  Savoy-feed  may 
be  fown  for  the  firft  time.  Thofe  plants  which  are  fown 
now  will  be  fit  for  the  table  in  September  ;  by  O&ober 
they  will  be  finely  cabbaged,  and  continue  good  till  the 
end  of  November. 

You  may  likewife  plant  this  month,  if  not  done  be- 
foie,  both  cabbages  and  favoys  for  feed. 


Carrots ,  Parfneps ,  and  Beets . 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  a  fufficient  fpot 
bcets°UIld  &°Uid  bC  pfeparcd  for  carrots>  parfneps,  and 


Lettuces. 

If  the  weather  be  mild  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  you  may  fow  feveral  forts  of  lettuce-feeds 
on  warm  borders.  The  Cofs  and  Silefia  are  the  beft 
kinds  for  flowing  at  this  feafon  :  you  may  alfo  fow  fome 
of  the  cabbage  and  imperial  lettuces.  Let  the  feeds 
be  fown  pretty  thick,  and  raked  in  as  foon  as  they  are 
fown, 

Lut  if  the  weather  Ihould  be  cold  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  the  feed  of  both  the  Cofs  and  Silefia  Ihould 
be  fown  in  frames,  and  covered  occafionally  to  protect 
it  from  the  feverity  of  the  weather.  By  this  means 
you  may  procure  ftrong  plants  in  unfavourable  leafons, 
and  they  may  eaiily  be  tranfplanted  when  of  a  proper 
fize. 

Thofe  plants  which  have  flood  the  winter  in  warm 
oorders  or  frames,  fhould  be  thinned  out,  where  they 
Hand  too  clofe,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  But 
you  muft  obferve  to  thin  them  regularly,  leaving  them 
a  foot  diftant  each  way;  for  they  will  require  fo  much 
room  to  grow  to  their  full  flze  :  the  plants  which  are 
ta^en  UP  ffiould  be  fet  in  an  open  fpot  of  ri£h  ground, 
a  foot  diftant  every  way.  _ 


Small 
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Small  Salle  ting. 

Let  different  forts  of  fmall  falleting  be  Town  once  a 
week  or  ten  days,  viz.  creffes,  muflard,  raddifh,  rape, 
and  lettuce.  The  feeds  fhould  be  Town  in  a  frame, 
the  earth  light,  and  its  furface  laid  very  fmooth. 

Shallow  drills  fhould  be  drawn  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  frame,  the  feeds  fown  in  the  drills,  and 
covered  about  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch  thck.  As  foon 
as  this  is  done,  put  on  the  glaffes ;  but  be  fure  to 
give  the  plants  air  as  foon  as  they  are  above  the  fur- 
face. 

If  the  weather  fhould  prove  cold  and  wet,  and  fmall 
falleting  be  much  wanted,  a  fmall  hot-bed  may  be  made 
for  it.  About  fifteen  inches  thick  of  frefh  horfe-dung 
will  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  bed  covered 
with  earth  four  or  five  inches  thick. 

Let  the  feed  be  fown  on  the  furface,  each  fort  fepa- 
rate,  and  as  much  earth  fifted  over  as  will  juft  cover  it. 
Put  on  the  frame,  with  the  lights ;  and  when  the  plants 
appear,  let  plenty  of  frefh  air  be  given  them. 

if  the  weather  be  open  and  mild,  you  may,  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  begin  to  fow  fmall  falleting  on 
warm  borders,  in  open  ground. 

Celery. 

Prepare  a  fmall  bed  of  light  rich  earth  in  a  warm  bor¬ 
der,  in  order  for  fowing  fome  celery-feeds,  about  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  Let  the 
earth  be  broken  fine,  the  furface  raked  fmooth,  and  the 
feed  fown  not  too  thick  upon  it  ;  after  which  let  the 
feed  be  covered  with  light  earth  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick. 

Raddijhes. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month,  let  fome  part  of 
a  warm  border  be  dug  up  in  order  to  fow  a  little  raddifh 
feed.  The  fmall-topped  raddifh  feed  fhould  be  fown  at 
this  feafon,  to  fucceed  thofe  of  the  fame  fort  that  were 
fown  in  the  preceding  month. 

Another  piece  of  ground  fhould  be  dug  at  the  fame 
time  for  fowing  falmon  raddifh-feed  ;  becaufe  thefe  will 
fucceed  the  fmall-tops.  Some  more  of  the  falmon  rad¬ 
difh  feed  fhould  be  fown  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after  the  former,  that  there  may  be  a  regular  fupply 
of  thefe  roots  in  their  proper  feafon. 

i 

Spinnage. 

If  the  weather  be  mild  about  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  fome  fpinnage-feed  fhould  be  fown  in  good 
ground  well  prepared  to  receive  it.  Let  the  feed  be  fown 
thin,  regular,  and  raked  in. 

Some  fow  fpinnage  between  the  rows  of  cabbages, 
beans,  See.  when  ground  is  fcarce.  7  he  fmooth-feeded 
kind  is  the  btft  to  fow  now  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  re¬ 
peat  the  fowings  every  foffffight  or  three  weeks,  if  a  re¬ 
gular  fupply  of  this  vegetable  be  defired. 

Potatoes. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  be  open,  you  may  plant  potatoes. 
Let  them  be  fet  in-rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  a  foot  or 
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fifteen  inches  diftant  from  one  another  in  the  rows. 
The  roots  fhould  be  planted  about  five  or  fix  inches  deep 
in  the  earth. 

We  have  already  given  ample  dire£fions  for  planting 
this  ufeful  root  in  the  fields,  bee  the  article  Potatoe  in 
the  foregoing  Di&ionary. 

9 

Sorzonera ,  Salfafay ,  and  Hamburg  Parjley. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  let  a  fpot  of  light 
ground  in  an  open  fituation,  be  dug  for  the  above  herbs. 
The  feed  muft  be  fown  thin  and  even,  on  feparate  beds, 
and  raked  in  equally. 

Thyme,  Marjoram ,  Savory ,  and  HyJJop. 

Thefe  herbs  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  dry  fpot  ot 
light,  rich  ground,  in  a  warm  fituation,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  month.  They  fhould  be  fown  thinly 
on  feparate  beds ;  and  the  feeds  raked  in. 

Parjley ,  Coriander ,  and  Chervil. 

Any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather  is  open* 
will  be  proper  for  fowing  parfiey,  coriander  and  chervil. 
The  feed  fhould  be  fown  in  fhallow  drills,  and  covered 
with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  mould. 

Garlick  and  Shallots. 

The  beds  intended  for  planting  garlick  and  fhallots 
fhould  be  about  four  feet  wide,  and  the  roots  fet  in 
rows  nine  inches  afunder,  and  fix  inches  diftant 
from  one  another  in  the  rows. 

Mujhrooms » 

You  muft  take  particular  care  to  defend  your  mufti- 
room  beds  from  heavy  rains  and  froft,  as  either  will  de- 
ftroy  the  fpawn.  The  beds  fhould  be  entirely  covered 
with  ftraw,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  thick  at  leaft.  And 
if  you  fhould  at  any  time  perceive  that  the  wet  has  pe¬ 
netrated  through  any  part  of  the  covering,  let  that  part 
be  removed,  and  replaced  with  clean  dry  ftraw. 

Horfe  -  Raddijh. 

Horfe- raddifh  is'  propagated  either  by  cuttings,  or  by 
planting  the  tops  of  the  old  roots';  in  the  following 
manner : 

Let  the  trenches  in  which  the  cuttings,  &c-  are  to 
be  planted,  be  dug  fifteen  inches  deep  at  leaft.  When 
the  trench  is  ready  procure  fome  knotty  roots,  and  cut 
them  into  pieces,  about  an  inch  or  two  In  length,  ob- 
ferving  that  each  piece  be  furnifhed  with  eyes  or  buds ; 
but  it  will  ftill  be  better  if  you  can  procure  a  quantity 
fufficient  for  your  purpofe,  of  the  tops  or  crowns. 
Thefe  may  be  cut  from  the  tops  of  fmall  off-fets,  which 
grow  fiom  the  main  roots,  and  alfo  from  the  old  roots 
when  they  are  taken  up  for  ufe. 

When  you  have  furnifhed  yourfelf  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  cuttings  or  crowns,  place  them  along  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  fix  inches  from  each  other.  Then 
let  the  next  trench  be  dug  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft,  throwing  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  latter  into  the 

former 
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former  trench,  over  the  plants.  In  this  manner  you  are 
to  proceed  with  the  reft  of  the  trenches  till  the  whole 
quantity  intended  is  planted. 

The  Fruit-Garden. 

Pruning  Fruit-trees . 

As  this  is  the  peculiar  month  for  pruning  fruit-trees, 
we  {hall  confider  this  work  in  general,  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  particular  trees. 

No  part  of  gardening  is  perhaps  of  more  general  ufe 
than  that  of  pruning,  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  fruit- 
trees  fkilfully  managed.  Almoft  every  gardener  pretends 
to  be  a  mafter  of  this  bufinefs,  though  very  few  rightly 
underftand  it.  Indeed  it  requires  a  ftrid  obfervation  of 
the  different  manners  of  growth  of  the  feveral  forts  of 
fruit  trees;  fome  require  to  be  managed  one  way, 
while  others  muft  be  treated  in  a  quite  different  manner  ; 
and  this  is  to  be  known  on]y  by  pradxe,  and  carefully 
obferving  how  each  kind  is  naturally  dilpofed  to  produce 
its  fruit ;  fome  forts  growing  on  the  fame  year’s  wood, 
as  vines;  others  produce  their  fruit  for  the  mod  part 
upon  the  former  year’s  wood,  as  peaches,  nedaiines,  dec. 
and  others  upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  which  are  produced 
upon  wood  from  three,  four,  or  five,  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  as  pears,  plums,  cherrie«,  dec.  In  order  there¬ 
fore  to  manage  fruit-trees  rightly,  provifion  fhould 
always  be  made  to  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  bearing 
wood,  in  every  part  of  the  trees  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
not  to  have  a  fuperfluity  of  ufelefs  branches,  which 
would  only  tend  to  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  trees, 
and  caufe  them  to  decay  in  a  few  years. 

Pruning  fruit-trees,  is  founded  on  the  following 
Teafons  :  firft.  To  preferve  trees  longer  in  a  vigorous 
bearing  ftate :  fecondly,  To  render  the  trees  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye  :  and  thirdly.  To  caufe  the  fruit  to 
be  larger,  and  better  tafted. 

1 .  It  preferves  a  tree  longer  in  a  healthy  bearing  ftate  ; 
for  by  cutting  off  all  the  fuperfluous  branches,  fo  that 
no  more  are  left  upon  the  tree  than  are  neceffary,  or 
than  can  be  properly  nourifhed,  the  root  is  not  exhaufted 
in  fupplying  ufelefs  branches,  which  muft  afterwards  be 
cut  out,  whereby  much  of  the  fap  will  be  ufelefsly  ex¬ 
haufted. 

2.  By  fkilful  pruning  of  a  tree  it  is  rendered  much 
more  pleafing  to  the  eye;  but  we  would  not  here  be 
underftood  to  recommend  a  fort  of  pruning  too  much 
pradifed  of  late  ;  namely,  the  drawing  a  regular  line 
againft  the  wall,  according  to  the  fhape  and  figure  they 
would  reduce  the  tree  to,  and  cutting  all  the  branches, 
ftrong  or  weak,  exactly  to  the  chalked  line;  the  abfur- 
dity  of  which  will  foon  appear  to  every  one  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  obferving  the  difference  of  thofe  branches 
{hooting  the  following  fpring,  All  therefore  we  would 
be  underftood  to  mean  by  tendering  a  tree  beautiful  is, 
that  the  branches  are  all  pruned  according  to  their  fe¬ 
deral  ftrengths,  and  nailed  at  equal  diftances  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  different  (izes  of  the  leaves  and  fruit;  and 
that  no  part  of  the  wall,  within  the  extent  of  the  tree, 
be  left  unfurnilhed  with  bearing  wood.  A  tree  well 
managed,  though  it  does  not  reprefent  any  regular 
figure,  will  {till  appear  very  beautiful  to  the  light, 
when  it  is  thus  dreiled,  and  nailed  to  the  wall. 
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3.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  fruit;  for  the' 
cutting  away  all  ufelefs  branches,  and  fhortening  all  the 
bearing  {hoots  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree, 
will  render  it  more  capable  of  nourifhing  thofe  which 
are  left  remaining,  fo  that  the  fruit  will  be  much  larger, 
and  better  tafted.  And  this  is  the  advantage  which 
thofe  trees  againft  walls  or  efpaliers  have  over  ftandards, 
which  are  peimitted  to  grow  as  they  are  naturally  in¬ 
clined  ;  for  it  is  not  their  being  trained  to  a  wall  or  an 
efpalier,  which  renders  their  fruit  better  than  ftandards, 
but  becaufe  the  roots  have  a  lefs  quantify  of  branches  and 
fruit  to  nourifh,  and  confequen.ly  their  fruit  will  be 
larger  and  better  tafted. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  pruning  in 
general,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  particular  forts  of 
trees  that  require  pruning  at  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

Prune  Standard  Fruit-trees. 

Such  ftandard  fruit-trees,  in  the  orchard  and  fruit- 
garden,  as  require  pruning,  may  be  dreffed  this  month. 
You  fhould  be  careful  to  cut  from  thofe  trees  all  dead 
wood  and  very  old  branches,  and  all  fuch  as  grow  in 
a  rambling  manner  acrofs  others.  Whenever  you  fee 
the  branches  crowded  together,  let  fome  be  cut  away, 
fo  that  the  principal  branches  may  ftand  clear  of  each 
other.  At  the  fame  time  be  very  careful  to  clear  the 
branches  from  mofs. 

Prune  Dwarf  Apples ,  Pears ,  £ff c. 

If  poffible,  let  all  your  apples,  pears,  and  cherries, 
planted  either  againft  walls  or  efpaliers,  be  pruned  this 
month. 

And  in  performing  this  operation,  be  careful  to  cut 
away  all  the  very  old  branches,  and  fuch  as  are  naked, 
or  deftitute  of  bearing  wood.  At  the  fame  time  be 
careful  to  leave  room  fufficient  for  training  the  young 
wood  and  full  bearing  branches  to  the  wall  or  efpalier, 
in  a  regular  and  handfeme  manner. 

Wherever  you  obferve  the  brandies  to  ftand  too  clofc 
together,  let  the  moft  irregular  of  them  be  taken  away. 

If  wood  be  wanting,  leave  fome  of  the  beft  fituated 
of  the  laft  fummer’s  {hoots,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  va¬ 
cant  places.  But  where  thefe  {hoots  are  not  wanted  for 
the  above  purpofe,  let  every  one  of  them  be  cut  off 
clofe  to  the  part  from  whence  they  proceeded,  leaving  no 
fpurs  but  what  are  naturally  produced. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  {hoots  or  branches 
of  thefe  trees  muft  not  be  fhortened,  but  left  at  full 
length,  and  in  that  manner  trained  clofe  and  even  to 
the  wall,  &c.  about  fix  inches  diftant  from  each  other. 

»  \ . 

Prune  Goofeberry  and  Currant  Trees. 

If  your  goofeberry  and  currant  trees  were  not  pruned 
laft  month,  it  muft  be  done  now.  In  doing  this  ob- 
ferve  to  cut  away  all  the  irregular  branches  ;  that  is,  all 
thofe  that  grow  acrofs,  or  in  a  flraggling  manner  from 
the  reft. 

If  you  obferve  the  branches  in  general  to  ftand  fo  dole 
as  to  interfere  with  one  another,  let  them  be  thinned 
out  to  proper  and  equal  diftances,  fo  that  every  branch 
may  ftand  clear  of  the  other ;  they  ftiould  be,  at  ltaft, 
feven  or  eight  inches  apait. 

Goofeberry 
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Goofeberry  or  currant-trees  may  be  planted  any  time 
this  month.  But  they  (hould  never  be  planted  nearer 
than  (even  or  eight  feet  from  one  another. 

i 

Prune  Vines. 

If  you  have  any  vines  that  were  not  pruned  laft 
month,  let  it  be  done  now,  but  the  earlier  the  better. 
Obferve  in  pruning  vines  to  cut  out  the  old  naked 
branches,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  bearing- wood  ; 
which  are  properly  the  laft  year’s  (hoots.  Care  muft 
therefore  be  taken  to  leave  a  proper  lupply  of  tne 
ftrongeft  of  the  laft  year’s  (hoots  in  every  part  of  the 
tree.  Care  (hould  alto  be  taken  to  have  a  fucceftion  of 
young  wood  coming  up  regularly  from  the  parts  of  the 
vine  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

Let  the  branches  or  (hoots  in  general  be  left  at  equal 
diltances,  and  about  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each 
other. 

At  the  fame  time  you  muft  obferve  to  (horten  each 
(hoot  in  proportion  to  its  ftrength,  fome  to  three,  four, 
or  five  eyes  long,  and  let  the  cut  be  made  (loping, 
about  an  inch  above  and  behind  the  eye. 

Rafpberries. 

Rafpberries,  where  any  remain  unpruned,  (hould,  if 
poflible,  be  pruned  this  month.  In  pruning  rafpberries, 
obferve  to  leave  three  of  the  laft  year’s  (hopts  (landing  on 
each  root,  to  bear  fruit  the  next  dimmer;  but  all  above 
that  number  muft  be  cut  away  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
ground;  and  all  draggling  (hoots  between  the  rows 
muft  alfo  be  taken  away.  All  the  dead  wood  muft  be 
cleared  away. 

All  the  (hoots  that  are  left  (hould  be  (hortened  about 
one  third  of  their  original  length. 

When  the  pruning  is  finifhed,  dig  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  ;  obferving  as  you  dig  to  clear  away 
all  the  draggling  roots,  and  leave  only  thofe  belonging 
'to  the  (hoots  which  are  left  to  bear. 

If  new  plantations  of  rafpberries  be  wanted,  they 
may  be  made  this  month.  The  plants  (hould  be  fet 
three  feet  diftance  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and 
the  rows  four  feet  afunder. 


Planting  Fruit-Trees. 

Fruit-trees  of  all  forts  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
month,  when  the  weather  is  mdd  and  open. 

Peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines  (hould  never  be 
planted  clofer  than  fifteen  feet  from  one  another  ;  but 
if  you  allow  eighteen  feet,  it  will  be  (till  better. 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  for  walls  or  ef- 
paliers,  (hould  be  planted  eighteen  feet  afunder ;  twenty 
will  not  be  too  much.  I’or  though  thele  diitanccS  feern 
large  at  firft,  when  the  trees  are  fmall,  yet  in  feven 
years  you  will  be  diffidently  convinced  of  the  benefit 
that  will  arife  from  planting  them  in  this  manner. 

Standard  trees  lhould  be  allowed  full  thirty  feet 
diftance  :  none  (hould  be  planted  nearer  in  a  garden. 

Care  (hould  be  taken  in  fetting  fruit-trees  that  they 
be  not  planted  too  deep ;  for  that  is  a  more  material 
article  than  mod  gardeners  imagine.  And  be  very 
careful  to  open  for  each  tree  a  hole  large  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  roots  freely,  without  prefling  them  againft 
the  Tides. 

When  the  holes  are  dug,  and  the  trees  ready  to  be 
planted,  let  their  roots  be  pruned,  and  fuch  as  are 
broken  or  bruifed,  taken  away.  1  hen  fet  the  tree  in 
the  hole,  carefully  obferving  that  all  the  roots  ipread 
freely  as  they  ought  to  do. 

Break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about 
the  roots,  (haking  the  tree  gently  that  the  earth  may 
fall  in  clofe  between  the  roots  and  their  fibres ;  when 
the  earth  is  all  thrown  in,  tread  the  earth  gently,  to  fix 

the  tree  in  a  proper  pofition. 

Let  all  ftandard  trees  be  fupported  with  (takes,  as 
foon  as  they  are  planted,  that  the  wind  may  not  rock 

them  about.  c 

You  muft  alfo  fecure  dwarf-trees  againft  the  power  of 
the  wind,  by  fattening  them  to  the  wall,  or  rails  oi  the 

efpalier.  .  ... 

As  foon  as  you  have  ftnifhed  your  pruning  and  nailing, 

let  all  the  fruit-tree  borders  be  neatly  dug;  or,  if  they 
have  been  dug  before,  let  the  furface  be  loofened,  where 
if  has  been  trampled  in  doing  the  neceffary  work  about 
the  trees.  This  will  be  very  ferviceable.to  the  trees, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  give  the  borders  a  clean  and 
neat  appearance. 


Strawberries. 

Strawberries  (hould  now  be  cleaned,  and  have  their 
(bring  dreffing.  Firft  pull  or  cut  oft*  all  the  firings  or 
runners  from  the  plants,  and  clear  the  beds  from  weeds 
and  litter  of  every  kind.  When  this  is  done,  loofen  the 
ground  between  and  about  the  plants,  adding  a  little 
f;e(h  earth  between  the  rows,  and  clofe  round  every 
plant  ;  this  will  greatly  (Lengthen  the  plants,  and  caufe 

them  to  produce  large  fruit.  . 

You  may  now  plant  ftrawberries,  but  the  bell  time  is 
in  Augufl  and  September.  Let  a  proper  piece  of  ground 
be  prepared  for  thefe  plants  :  if  the  foil  be  loamy,  fo 
much  the  better ;  but  whatever  it  be,  fome  rotten  dung 

muft  be  dug  in.  # 

Let  your  ground  be  now  divided  into  beds  four  feet 

wide,  with  alleys  between  them  at  lead  eighteen  inches 

wide.  Let  the  ftrawberry  plants  be  fet  in  rows  a 
foot  afunder,  allowing  the  fame  diflance  between  plant 
and  plant  in  the  rows. 


The  Nursery. 

You  muft  now  finifh  your  digging  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  all  kinds  of  young  trees  and  (hrubs. 

Stocks  to  Bud  and  Graft  upon. 

You  {hould  now  make  new  plantations  of  flocks 
to  bud  and  graft  the  various  kinds  of  choice  fruit 

Thefe  (locks  (hould  be  planted  out  as  icon  m- 
the  month  as  poflible,  if  the  weather  will  permit. 
Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  ha  * 
afunder,  and  fifteen  inches  at  lead  from  one  another  in 

the  rows.  h  ~  . 

All  the  (locks  that  were  budded  laft  fummer  lhould 

now  be  headed  down.  This  (hould  be  done  with  a  (harp 
knife,  obferving  to  cut  the  head  off  about  four  inches 

above  the  bud.  ‘  . 

*  D  Grafting 
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Grafting. 

This  curious  operation  may  be  performed  any  time 
this  month,  provided  the  weather  be  mild. 

The  moft  proper  fort  to  begin  w;th  are  pears,  plums, 
and  cherries  :  and  thefe  kinds  generally  fueceed  beft, 
when  grafted  fome  time  in  the  laft  fortnight  of  this 
month.  Apples  may  either  be  grafted  at  the  lame  time, 
or  deferred  a  fortnight  longer. 

When  grafting  is  to  be  performed,  you  fhould 
begin  to  prepare  for  it  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

The  firft  thing  neceffary  to  be  done  is  to  collect  the 
grafts.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  the  following  directions 
fhould  be  carefully  obfervtd  :  Firft,  That  they  are  fhoots 
of  the  former  year.  Secondly,  That  they  are  taken 
from  healthy  fruitful  trees.  And,  thirdly.  That  you  prefer 
thofe  grafts  which  are  taken  from  the  lateral  or  hori¬ 
zontal  branches,  to  thofe  taken  from  the  perpendicular 
{boots.  Thefe  grafts  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  trees 
before  the  buds  begin  to  fwell,  which  is  generally  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  the  feafon  for  grafting  ;  there¬ 
fore  when  they  are  cut  off,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
ground  with  the  cut  downwards,  burying  them  half 
their  length,  and  covering  their  tops  with  dry  litter,  to 
prevent  their  drying:  if  a  fmall  joint  of  the  former 
year’s  wood  be  cut  off  with  the  cion,  it  will  preferve  it  the 
better:  and  when  it  is  grafted,  this  maybe  cutoff; 
for  the  grafts  never  mull  be  cut  to  a  proper  length  be¬ 
fore  they  are  inferted  into  the  ftocks ;  but  till  then,  the 
fhoots  fhould  remain  their  full  length,  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  tree,  which  will  preferve  them  better 
from  ftriking.  If  thefe  grafts  are  to  be  carried  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  their  cut  ends 
into  a  lump  of  clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  mofs, 
which  will  preferve  them  frefli  for  a  month  or  longer  : 
but  thefe  fhould  be  cut  off  earlier  from  the  trees  than 
thofe  which  are  to  be  grafted  near  the  place  where  the 
trees  are  growing. 

The  reafon  for  grafting  is,  that  as  all  good  fruits  have 
been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds,  fo  thefe  when 
fown  will  often  degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as 
are  not  worth  cultivating  ;  but  when  the  fhoots,  cions, 
or  grafts,  are  taken  from  fuch  trees  as  yield  good  fruit, 
thefe  will  never  vary  from  their  kind,  whatever  be  the 
ftock  or  tree  on  which  they  are  grafted. 

The  moft  proper  feafon  for  grafting  is  in  the  fpring, 
juft  before  the  rifing  of  the  fap,  or  at  leaft  before  it  rifes 
in  any  great  quantity  :  but  the  weather  muft  be  neither 
frofty  nor  wet;  nor  fhould  the  wind  blow  very  bleak  or 
ft rong  when  this  operation  is  performed  :  for  on  thefe 
circumftances,  and  upon  the  exa&  joining  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  cion  vvi.h  the  inner  bark  of  the  ftock,  fo  that 
the  fap  which  flows  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  may 
be  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  fuccefs 
of  grafting  chiefly  depends. 

I  he  implements  neceffary  for  grafting  are,  fine  ftnall 
hand-faws  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  large  ftocks ;  a  good 
ftrong  knife  with  a  thick  back  to  make  clefts  in  the 
ftocks ;  a  fharp  penknife  to  cut  the  grafts ;  a  grafting 
chiflt],  and  a  fmail  mallet  to  pare  away  the  wood  ;  bafs, 
or  woollen  yarn,  to  tie  the  grafts  with  ;  and  a  quantity 
of  clay,  or  cement,  properly  prepared,  to  lay  over  the 
incifions,  in  order  to  prevent  their  bleeding,  and  keep 
out  the  air. 
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The  method  of  preparing  the  day  intended  for 
this  purpofe,  is  to  mix  thoroughly  together  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  ftrong  fat  ham,  fume  new  ftone-horfe  dun^ 
bioken  into  fmall  bits,  a  little  tanners  hair,  or  flraw, 
cut  very  fmall,  with  a  little  fait,  and  as  much  water  as 
will  make  the  whole  of  the  confiftence  of  pretty  ftiff 
mortar. 

The  cement  or  compofition  which  f>me  have  of  late 
ufed,  and  which  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  deflgn  of 
keeping  out  the  air  better  than  the  above  clay,  is  made  of 
turpentine,  bees-wax,  and  rofin,  melted  together.  This 
compofition,  when  of  a  proper  confiftence,  is  laid 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  upon  the  cut  part  of 
the  ftock  round  the  graft  :  and  has  this  farther  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  clay,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  be¬ 
ing  hurt  by  froft  ;  for  cold  hardens  it ;  and  when  the 
heat  of  fummer  comes  on,  by  which  time  it  is  no  longer 
wanted  on  the  tree,  it  will  melt  and  fall  off  without  any 
trouble. 

Among  the  feveral  methods  of  grafting  hitherto 
known,  the  following  are  moft  approved,  and  generally 
praeffifed. 

Cleft-Grafting ,  called  alfo  Stock>  or  Slit  Grafting. 

This  is  ufed  chiefly  for  middle-fized  ftocks,  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  feafon  for  it  is  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March;  and  the  method,  as 
now  pra&ifed,  is  thus : 

The  head  of  the  ftalk  being  fawn,  or  cut  off,  with  a 
flope,  fmooth  and  clean,  a  perpendicular  cleft  is  made 
therein,  about  two  inches  deep,  with  a  ftrong  knife,  or 
chiffel,  from  the  top  of  the  flope,  as  near  to  the  pith  as 
may  be  without  touching  it.  In  this  cleft,  the  grafting 
chiffel,  or  a  wedge,  is  put  to  keep  it  open.  The  graft  or 
cion  is  prepared  by  cutting  it  aflope,  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
to  fuit  the  cleft,  only  leaving  a  fmall  fhoulder  on  each 
fide;  and  when  cut,  it  is  to  be  placed  exactly  in  the  cleft, 
fo  as  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  cion  may  aptly,  and 
clofely,  join  to  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  or  rind  of  the 
ftock ;  in  the  dexterous  performance  of  which,  the  chief 
part  of  the  art  of  grafting  confifts.  That  fide  of  the 
cion  which  is  to  be  placed  outward,  at  the  part  where  it 
is  cut  wedge-wife  and  inferted  into  the  cleft  of  the  ftock, 
fhould  be  much  thicker  than  the  other  fide,  the  better  to 
facilitate  the  exatft  joining  of  its  rind  to  that  of  the  ftock; 
for  if  thefe  two  do  not  unite,  the  graft  will  not  fucceed. 
The  rind  of  the  ftock  chofen  for  this  way  of  grafting 
fhould  therefore  not  be  too  thick  ;  becaufe  it  will  then 
be  the  lefs  manageable.  If  the  cleft  pinch  too  tight,  a 
fmall  wedge  may  be  left  in  it  to  bear  the  ftrefs.  As  foon 
as  the  graft  is  properly  fixed,  the  cleft  fhould  be  clofely 
covered  over  with  clay,  or,  which  fome  think  better,, 
with  mofs,  or  the  frefh  baik  of  a  tree  bound  on  with 
ozier. 

When  this  method,  which  is  the  moft  ancient,  and 
moft  common,  manner  of  grafting,  is  ufed  to  ftocks  that 
are  not  ftrong,  a  ligature  of  bafs  fhould  be  made  around 
the  ftock,  to  prevent  the  opening  of  its  flit;  and  the 
whole  fhould  then  be  clayed  over,  or  covered  with  the 
cement  before  deferibed,  to  hinder  the  air  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  the  flit,  fo  as  to  deftroy  the  graft,  only  two- 
eyes  of  which  fhould  here  be  left  above  the  clay,  foe 
mooting. 


The 
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The  flraighteft  and  fmootheft  part  of  the  (lock  fhould 
always  be  preferred  for  grafting,  in  whatever  way  this 
operation  is  performed. 

Grafting  in  the  Rind ,  or  Shoulder  Grafting. 

This  is  likewife  called  dicing  and  packing,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  grafting  in  the  bark,  which  will  next  be 
fpoken  of,  and  is  performed  in  the  following  manner, 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
on  more  flender  flocks  than  thofe  which  are  commonly 
ufed  for  cleft-grafting. 

The  top  of  the  ftock  is  cut  off  in  a  fmooth,  flraight 
place:  then  the  cion,  or  graft,  is  prepared  by  cutting  it 
on  one  fide  from  the  joint,  or  Team,  down  Hope-wife, 
making  the  Hope  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  an  half 
long;  and  observing  it  is  bent,  fo  that  the  cion  may 
Hand  nearly  upright  when  it  is  fixed  to  the  flock.  At 
the  top  of  the  Hope,  a  fhoulder  is  made,  whereby  it  is  to 
refl  on  the  crown  of  the  flock.  The  whole  Hope  mufl 
be  plain  and  fmooth,  that  it  may  lie  even  to  the  fide  of 
the  flock.  The  length  of  the  cion  ufed  here  may  be  about 
four  inches  from  the  fhoulder,  for  a  flandard  tree  ;  but 
for  a  dwarf,  or  wall-tree,  it  may  be  fix  inches.  When 
the  cion  is  prepared,  the  outfide  of  its  Hoped  end,  from 
the  fhoulder  downward,  is  applied  to  the  weft,  or  fouth- 
weft  fide  of  the  ftock,  and  its  length  and  breadth  mea- 
fured  thereon  ;  which  done,  the  bark  of  the  flock  (but 
not  any  ofits  wood)  is  cut  away  to  thofe  dimenfions,that 
the  cut  part  of  the  cion  may  be  fitted  in  as  exactly  as 
poflible.  In  doing  this,  regard  mufl  be  had  to  the  big- 
nefe  of  the  ftock,  and  the  thicknefs  of  its  bark,  in  order 
to  proportion  thereto  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cut 
part  of  the  cion  ;  otherwile  the  paftages  of  the  fap  in  the 
ftock  and  cion  will  not  meet,  and  the  cion  will  then  of 
courfe  perifh.  When  the  cut  part  of  the  cion  is  exactly 
fitted  to,  and  laid  on  that  of  the  ftock,  they  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  woollen  yarn,  and  Covered  with  clay  an  inch 
above,  and  as  far  below,  the  head  of  the  ftock  ;  working 
it  round  the  coin,  till  it  become  fharp  at  top,  that  the 
rain  may  run  down  it. 

This  method  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  former. 
Among  thefe  are,  that  the  wound  heals  Up  fooner,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  in  lefs  danger  from  the  wea¬ 
ther  :  that  it  does  lefs  injury  to  the  flocks- and  grafts,  by 
avoiding  all  fevere  fpiittings  and  pinchings ;  that  the  bark 
is  more  eafily  placed  in  the  paffage  of  the  fap  here,  than 
in  the  cleft ;  that  the  graft  thrives  and  ihoots  with  greater 
vigour,  and  bears  fooner  in  this  way  than  in  that  ;  and 
that  it  is  practicable  on  fmaller  flocks  than  the  other, 
which  mufl  have  a  good  body,  and  confiftence,  before 
they  can  bear  cleaving. 

Grafting  in  the  Bark. 

This  operation  is  performed  thus.  Prepare  the  ftock 
and  cion  as  for  grafting  in  the  rind,  both  as  to  time  and 
manner;  but,  inftead  of  cutting  out  the  bark  of  the 
ftock,  Hit  it  down,  on  the  fouth-welt  fide,  from  the  top, 
almoft  as  long  as  the  Hoped  part  of  the  cion,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  flit  loofen  the  bark  with  the  point  of 
your  knife.  Then  thruft  an  inftrument,  made  of  very 
hard  wood,  ivory,  filver,  or  the  like,  and  formed  at  the 
t  nd  like  the  Hope-end  of  the  cion,  but  much  lefs,  down, 
between  the  bark  and  wood,  to  make  room  for  the 
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cion;  which  being  put  in,  the  bark  is  to  be  lo  ma¬ 
naged,  as  that  it  may  clofe  exactly  to  the  ftock  and 
edges  of  the  cion,  and  the  whole  is  then  to  be  bound  up, 
and  covered  as  before. 

IVhip- Graftings  or  Tongue-Grafting . 

This  is  p'oper  for  fmall  flocks,  from  an  inch  diameter 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  even  lefs.  Mr.  V\  orlidge, 
Mr.  London,  Mr.  Miller,  and  others,  fpcak  of  it  as  the 
mod  effectual  way  of  any,  and  that  which  is  moft  in 
ufe,  becaufe  the  cion  covers  the  ftock  much  fooner 
in  this  method  than  in  any  other  ;  for  here  the  cion 
and  the  ftock  mufl  always'  be  of  the  fame  thicknefs. 
There  are  three  wavs  of  performing  it,  and  ail  of  them 
may  be  praCtifed  fomewhat  later  than  either  of  the 
foregoing. 

The  firft  is,  to  flope  the  cion  off  a  full  inch,  or  more  ; 
then  to  do  the  fame  to  the  ftock;  and  afterwards  to  tic. 
the  one  to  the  other,  with  bafs  or  yarn,  fo  as  to  join  them 
clofely  at  every  part,  but  particularly  at  the  rind  ;  and 
then  to  cover  the  joint  cardully.wkh  well  tempered  clay. 
The  bafs  ufed  for  this,  or  for  any  other  binding,  fhould 
be  taken  from  a  found  mat,  and  be  foaked  in  water  for 
fome  hours,  to  increafe  its  lirength;  and  render  it  the 

more  pliable.  ^  .  : 

The  fecond  way  is,  to  make  a  fhoulder  in  the  graft, 
and,  the  head  of  the  ftock  being  cut  off  and  fmoothed; 
to  join  it  as  in  grafting  in  the  rind. 

The  third  method,  which  is  an  improvement  of  the 
laft,  is  properly  named  tipping  or  tonguing.  This  js 
done  by  cutting  the  ftock  off  flanting,  as  before,  and 
leaving  at  its  upper  fide  a  thin  piece,  or  tongue,  as  it  is 
called”  of  the  wood,  pared  away  like  the  lower  end  of  a 
cion.  The  cion  is  then  Hoped,  and  tongued,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ftock,  and  a  flit  is  made,  in  each  of  them, 
downward  in  the:  flock,  and  upward  in  the  graft,  on  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  tongue,  fo  that  each  may  receive  the 
tongue  of  the"  other.  The  cion  is  then  joined  to  the 
flock,  as  clofely  as  can  be,  particularly  .at  the  bark  ; 
a  ligature  is  made  round  them  with  bafs  or  woollen 
yarn”  and  the  engrafted  part  is  w£ll  covered  with 
day  or  cement. 

Side  Grafting.  :  :_j‘ 

•  In  this,  the  cion  is -prepared  as- in  whip- grafting'; 
but  the  head  of  the  Hock  is  not  cut  oft  at  the  time  of 
performing  the  operation.  Inftead  of  that,  fo  much  of 
the  bark  as  the  cion  will  cover  is  pared  oft  from  the 
wefl-fide  of  the  ftock  ;  then  both  the  cion  and  the 
ftock  are  flit  in  the  laft  mentioned  manner  of  whip¬ 
grafting,  and  they  are  bound  together,  and  clofed  up 
with  clay.  At  the  year’s  end,  the  top  of  the  flock'-  is 
cut  off  at  the  grafted  place,  flopewife  ;  and  the  -  wound 
is  covered  with  clay  or  cement. 

Crown-Graft  ing. 

This  is  only  p'radifed  in  the>  larger  trees,  which  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  number  of  grafts,  and  are  too  big 
to  be  cloven  ;•  for"  thefe,  the  head  or  main  branches, 
being  cutoff  horizontally,  four  or  more  grafts  are  placed 
round  the  ftock,  between  the  bark  and  the  rind,  fome¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  a  crown.  The  moft  proper  time 
for  performing  this  is  about  the  latter- end  of  Maich,  or 
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the  beginning  of  April.  After  the  intended  number  of 
cions  are  inferred,  which  is  done  exadlly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  already  delivered  for  grafting  in  the  rind, 
the  whole  crown  of  the  Hock  is  well  clayed  over,  and 
only  two  eyes  of  each  cion  are  left  uncovered  ;  that 
being  fufficient  for  their  fliooting. 

This  method  of  grafting  was  more  pradlifed  formerly 
than  it  is  at  prefent  ;  many  people  having  been  dil- 
couraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  that  has  frequently  attended 
their  cicns,  which  have  been  blown  out  of  the  ftock,  by 
ftrong  winds,  after  they  had  made  large  fhoots,  and 
even  after  they  had  grown  there  rive  or  iix  years.  But 
this  accident  may  be  prevented,  by  tying  the  cions  to 
Hakes  fattened  to  the  tree,  till  they  are  fo  firmly  fixed,  as 
to  have  almoft  covered  the  (lock. 

Root  Grafting. 

Th  is  is  a  modern  invention,  the  deiign  of  which 
is  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  former 
methods  ;  this  being  for  the  propagation,  or  mul¬ 
tiplication,  of  plants  already  fitted  to  produce  their 
fruit. 

To  perform  this,  take  a  graft,  or  fprig,  of  a  young 
tree,  which  you  intend  to  propagate,  and  a  fmall  piece 
of  the  root  of  another  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  or  of  a  like 
genus,  and  whip-graft  them  together  ;  obferving  that  the 
but-ends  of  the  graft  and  root  be  well  united,  and  that 
the  rind  of  the  root  join  clofely  to  that  of  the  graft. 
Thefe  may,  afterwards,  be  planted  out  at  pleafure,  and 
the  piece  of  root  will  colledl  the  nutritive  juices,  and 
feed  the  graft,  as  the  flock  does  the  other  way.  /<. 

Th  is  method  of  propagation  is  very  eafy  and  expedi¬ 
tious  ;  roots  being  more  plentiful  than  flocks :  by  this 
means  the  pieces  of  roots  of  one  crab-flock,  for  example, 
or  of  one  apple-flock,  will  ferve  for  twenty  or  thirty  apple 
grafts  ;  and  thd  like  of  other  trees.  It  is  alfo  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  for  raifing  of  tender  trees,  which  will  hardly  bear 
being  grafted  in  the  ftock.  Add,  that  trees  thus  grafted 
bear  fooner,  and  are  more  eafily  dwarfed  than  thofe.  done 
any  other  way. 

The  only  objeflion  againfl  this  method  is,  that  the 
young  tree  grows  but  flowly  at  firft,  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  root  that  feeds  the  graft ;  for  in 
all  trees  the  head  mutt  follow  the  increafe  of  the  roots, 
from  whence  it  hath  its  nourifhment.  r  ,  ] 

Reiterated  Graftings  or  Grafting  by  a  double  or  triple  in- 

cifion. 

This  is  another  method  mentioned  by  Agricola, 
whofe  work,  though  chimerical  enough  in  many  refpedts, 
contains,  notwithstanding,  feveral  good  things.  Toper- 
form  this,  firft  graft  a  good  cion  on  a  ftock,  and  cut  it 
away  to  one  half,  or  a  third  part;  then  fix  to  that  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  cion  another  graft,  of  a  better  kind  ; 
and  to  that  a  third  ;  for  the  oftener  the  tree  is  grafted, 
the  finer  fruit  it  produces. 

By  this-method  the  author  above-mentioned  affures  us, 
that  he  produced  mufeat  pears,  which  were  admirable, 
making  at  firft:  ufe  of  a  ftock  grafted  with  a  pound-pear, 
on  which  he  grafted  a  fummer  bon -chretien  ;  and  when 
the  branch  of  this  laft  had  fhot,  he  grafted  on  it  a  cion 
of  a  bergamot,  which  he  alfo  cut,  and  grafted  on  it  a 
cion  of  a  mufeat  pear, 
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Grafting  of  Branches. 

This  is  alfo  commended  by  Agricola,  as  a  very  certain 
and  profitable  operation  ;  beft  pradlifed  on  large,  or  full- 
grown,  and  even  old  trees. 

To  do  this,  half  or  more  of  the  branches  muft  be  lop¬ 
ped  eft’,  and  grafts  of  three  or  four  years  old  be  applied  to 
them,  taking  care  to  have  (lakes,  or  other  things,  to  fup- 
port  them  againft  the  wind,  &c. 

He  adds,  that  by  this  method  you  will  have,  perhaps, 
the  fame  year,  or  at  leaf!  the  fecond  or  third,  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit,  as  the  youngeft  and  four,  deft:  tree  would  hard¬ 
ly  produce. 

Grafting  by  approach ,  called  afo  Inarching ,  and  Aulaftation. 

Th:s  is  ufed  only  when  the  tree  intended  to  be  graft¬ 
ed,  and  that  from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  {land  !o 
near,  or  can  be  brought  fo  near  to  each  other,  that  they 
may  be  joined  together.  The  method  of  performing  it 
is  this  :  the  branch  to  be  inarched  is  fitted  to  that  part  of 
the  ftock  where  it  is  to  be  joined  the  rind,  and  part  of 
the  wood,  of  one  fide  of  that  branch,  is  then  pared  away, 
very  fmooth  and  even  for  the  length  of  three  inches;  and 
afterwards  the  other  branch,  which  is  to  ferve  for  the 
ftock  to  which  the  graft  is  to  be  united,  is  ferved  in  the 
fame  manner,  fo  that  the  two  may  join  clofely  and  equal¬ 
ly  together,  that  the  fap  veffels  may  meet.  A  little 
tongue  is  then  cut  upwards  in.  the  graft,  and  a  flit  is  made 
in  the  ftock  to  receive  it ;  fo  that  when  they  are  joined, 
the  tongue  prevents  their  flipping,  and  the  graft  is  thq 
more  clofely  united  to  the  ftock.  When  they  are  thus 
placed  exadlly  together,  they  muft  be  tied  with  bafs» 
worfled,  or  fome  other  fo/t  thing  ;  and  the  place  of 
junction  muft  be  well  covered  over  with  grafting  clay,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  drying  the  wound,  and  the  wet  from 
rotting  the  ftock.  A  ftake  muft  alfo  be  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  both  the  ftock  and  the  graft  muft  be  tied  thereto, 
to  prevent  their  being  difplaced  by  the  wind.  When  they 
have  remained  in  this  State  four  months,  they  will  be 
fufficiently  united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  off 
from  the  mother-tree,  obferving  to  flope  it  clofe  to  the 
ftock.  It  is  of  great  fervice  to  the  graft  then  to  lay  a 
frefh  coat  of  clay  all  round  the  grafted  or  joined  part. 
This  operation  fhould  be  performed  in  April  or  May, 
that  the  graft  may  be  perfectly  united  to  the  ftock,  be¬ 
fore  the  enfuing  winter.  It  is  chiefly  pradlifed  upon 
oranges,  myrtles,  jafmines,  firs,  pines,  and  fome  other 
trees,  which  do  not  fucceed  well  in  the  common  way 
of  grafting  or  budding.  But  though  orange  trees  are 
here  mentioned  among  the  reft,  this  pradtice  is  not  to 
be  advifed  for  them,  or  for  any  other  trees,  if  they  are 
intended  to  grow  large;  for  that  they  hardly  ever  do  in 
this  method  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  feldom  ufed  but  for 
the  curiofity  of  having  a  young  plant  with  fruit  upon  it, 
in  a  jear  or  two  from  its  having  been  raifed  from  the 
feed.  This  is,  indeed,  effedled  by  inarching  a  bearing 
branch  into  a  young  ftock  :  but  the  plant  fo  treated  fel¬ 
dom  lives  long. 

The  walnut,  fig,  and  mulberry,  will  alfo  take  by  this 
method  of  grafting,  though  neither  of  them  will  (ucceed 
in  any  other  way;  but  ftill  they,  like  all  other  trees  that 
are  thus  managed,  will  remain  weak,  and  Hinted  in  their 
growth,  befides  the  fliortening  of  their  otherwife  ufual 
time  of  duration. 


All 
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All  grafts,  particularly  of  young  cions,  are  fubjed  to 
be  injured  by  birds  :  but  that  may  be  prevented  by  bind¬ 
ing  Come  fmall  bufhes  about  the  tops  of  the  flocks 
The  binding  of  the  grafts,  whether  it  be  of  bats  ot 
Varn,  {hould  be  loofened  atleafl,  if  it  be  not  entirely  taken 
off  at  Midfummer,  or  thereabout,  left  its  then  too  great 
ti^htnefs  (as  the  flock  will  have  increa'ed  in  bulk,  and 
the  binding,  perhaps,  have  been  fwelled,  and  confequent.y 
fiuunk  by"the  weather)  fhould  injure  the  plant. 

Propagating  by  Layers. 

This  is  the  bed  feafon  for  laying  down  the  branches  of 

all  kinds  of  exoticks  and  fhrubs. 

Layers  may  alfo  be  now  made  of  all  fuch  hardy  fhrubs 
and  trees  as  are  increafed  by  this  method,  provided  it  was 
omitted  between  Michaelmas  and  Chriflmas ;  and  it  will 

fucceed  with  many  kinds.  .  .  „  , 

In  order  to  form  layers  of  any  kind  of  trees  or  fnrub. , 
let  the  ground  be  dug  round  the  plant  that  is  to  be  laid  ; 
and  as  "you  proceed  bring  down  the  (hoots  or  branches 
reaubrlv,  and  lay  them  along  in  the  ground,  faften.ng 
them  fccurely  therewith  hooked  pegs.  1  his  being  done, 
let  all  the  young  fhoots  on  each  branch  be  neatly  layed 
and  coveted  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  earth,  leav  ing 
the  top  of  each  three  or  four  inches  out  of  the  ground. 

By  next  Michaelmas  mofl  kinds  of  layers  that  are 
layed  now  will  be  tolerably  well  rooted,  and  fit  to 
be  tranfplanted. 

Tranfplant  Layers. 

Let  the  layers  of  fuch  trees  and  fhrubs  as  were  layed 
down  lafl  year,  and  not  yet  taken  off,  be  now  feparated  j 
and  as  foon  as  taken  off,  trimmed  and  planted  in  rows  in 
an  open  fixation.  The  rows  fhould  be  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  afunder,  and  the  plants  fet  at  about  fif¬ 
teen  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Goofeberries  and  Currants. 

The  beft  method  of  propagating  goofeberries  and 
currants  is  by  cuttings,  and  this  work  may  now  be  per- 

^Obferve  to  take  your  cuttings  from  fuch  of  the  lafl 
year’s  fhoots  as  are  flrong.  They  fhould  be  from  ten  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  length.  Let  them  be  planted 
in  rows  twelve  inches  at  leaft  afunder,  and  fet  each 

cutting  about  half  way  into  the  ground. 

Experience  has  fufficiently  (hewn  that  goofeberries 
and  currant-trees  raifed  from  cuttings  always  produce 
fruit  remarkably  large  and  well  rafted  ;  while  the  fruit 
produced  by  trees  raifed  from  fuckers  rs  generally 
lmall  and  ill  tailed. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Hcney-Suckus. 

This  is  Kill  a  good  feafon  for  planting  the  cuttings  of 
honey-fuckles  and  other  hardy  flowering  (hruos  and 

trThe  cuttings  (hould  be  (hoots  of  the  former  year’s 
growth  ;  le,  the  ftrongeft  (hoots  be  chofen  or  this  pur- 
nofe-  and  let  them  be  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  long. 
Plan;  thefe  in  a  (hady  fituation,  m  rows  t.e.ve  tnche. 
afunder,  and  fix  or  eight  between  each  in  the  row- 
They  muff  be  fet  about  half  way  «n  ws  eari‘" 
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By  next  O&ober,  mofl  of  the  cuttings  planted  now, 
will  be  fufficiently  rooted,  and  therefore  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  that  lealon. 

Tranfplant  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Flowering  fhrubs  of  all  kinds  may  be  now  fafely 
tranfplanted,  provided  the  weather  be  mild  and  open 
Obfcrve  to  let  the  whole  of  this  work  be  completed 
by  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  will 

permit. 

Tranfplant  hardy  Fruit  and  Forejl  Trees. 

All  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  and  foreft  trees  may  be  re¬ 
moved  any  time  this  month  ;  but  the  fooner  it  is  done 
the  better  j  provided  the  weather  be  mild  and  open. 

Pruning. 

All  flowering-fhrubs  that  want  pruning  muff  now  un¬ 
dergo  the  operation  j  for  you  muff  finifli  your  pruning 

this  month.  .  , 

You  {hould  obferve  to  tram  all  your  plants  with  a 

fingleftem  j  and  if  you  find  their  heads  growing  irregu- 
lar^cut  out  or  fhorten  fuch  fhoots  as  you  think  neceflury , 
in  order  to  form  the  head  into  fome  handfome  form. 

Be  careful  to  take  away  all  fuckers  that  rife  from  the 
roots  of  any  kind  of  fhrubs.  The  beft  of  them  may  be 
planted  out  at  proper  diflances,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  time,  they  will  become  good  plants. 

Sow  the  Stones  of  Plums ,  &c. 

The  flones  of  plums,  and  kernels  of  other  fruits, 
fhould  now  be  fown  in  order  to  raife  a  fupply  of  ffocus 
to  bud  and  graft  upon. 

The  fooner  they  are  fown  in  the  month  the  better, 
provided  the  weather  be  mild  and  open.  Let  the  fpon 
chofen  for  this  purpofe  be  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  and 
the  foil  perfectly  clean  and  light.  The  flones  fhould  be 
fown  on  beds  about  four  feet  wide,  and  covered  about 
an  inch  deep  with  eath. 

The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  the  Auricula  and  Polyanthus. 

The  feeds  of  the  auricula  and  polyanthus  may  he 
fown  any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild 
and  open.  The  plants  will  rife  freely  from  this  fowing, 
and  thrive  well.  A  warm  fpot  of  ground  fhould  be 
chofen  for  the  purpofe,  unlels  you  chufe  to  fow  the 
feed  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  rich  light  earth. 

But  which  ever  method  be  ufed,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  tolerably  thick,  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an 

inch  deep  with  rich  light  earth.  ,  , 

If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  piace  them  n 
a  fituation  well  defended  from  the  northerly  winds,  and 
open  to  the  morning  and  mid-day  fun  :  in  about  two 
months  they  muft  be  removed  into  a  more fhady  fituation. 

Sow  curious  Annual  Plants, 

The  choiceft  kind  of  annual  plants,  fuch  as  doub'e 
bali'ams,  cockfcombs  and  tricolars,  globe  amaramhus. 
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marvel  of  Peru,  diamond  ficoidcs,  or  ice  plants,  egg 
plants,  China  afters,  See.  require  a  hot-bed  in  order 
to  their  blowing  early  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  per¬ 
fection. 

Let  therefore  fome  new  horfe-dung  be  thrown  up  in 
a  heap  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  and  in  about 
eight  or  ten  days  it  will  be  in  a  proper  condition  for  i 
making  the  bed;  which  fhould  be  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  thick  of  dung.  Let  the  furface  be  levelled,  and  the 
frame  and  glades  placed  upon  it. 

As  foon  as  the  burning  heat  of  the  bed  is  over,  lay  on 
a  quantity  of  rich,  light,  and  perfectly  dry,  earth, 
fufficient  to  cover  the  bed  five  or  fix  inches  deep. 

Make  the  furface  of  the  earth  level  and  fmooth,  and 
few  the  feeds  on  the  furface,  each  fort  feparate,  covering 
them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  light  earth, 
•well  fifted.  Let  the  glafl'es  be  covered  over- night 
with  mats;  and  give  the  plants  now  and  then  little 
fprinklings  cf  water. 

Sow  ’Ten-Week  Stocks. 

A  little  cf  the  feed  of  ten-week-ftocks  may  be  fown  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  order  to  raife  a  few  plants 
for  blowing  early  in  the  fummer. 

It  will  be  beft  fown  on  a  flight  hot- bed,  as  the  plants 
will  be  much  ftronger,  and  flower  three  weeks  or  a  month 
earlier  than  they  would  otherwife  do.  But  as  the 
plants  are  tolerably  hardy,  they  may  be  fown  in  a  warm 
border. 

Let  the  ground  be  neatly  dug,  and  the  feed  fown 
tolerably  thick,  in  a  bed  about  three  feet  broad.  Arch 
the  bed  over  with  hoops,  and  cover  it  every  night  with 
mats  in  bad  weather.  If  you  have  a  fpare  frame  and 
glafs  to  cover  the  bed,  or  hand-glaffes  for  the  plants, 
they  will  thrive  the  better. 


Tranfplant  Flowering  Shrubs. 

If  the  weather  be  mild  and  open,  you  'may  at  any 
time  this  month,  fafely  tranfplant  mod  forts  of  flower¬ 
ing  fhrubs,  particularly  the  gelder-rofe,  fyringas,  la¬ 
burnum,  lilacs,  honey-fuckles,  rofes,  fpirseas,  althae- 
frutex,  hypericum-frutex,  Perfian-lilac,  double-bloflom 
cherry,  double  flowering-peach,  almonds,  flowering 
rafpberries,  double  bramble,  cornelian  cherry,  and 
double  hawthorn.  Bladder-fena,  fcorpion-fena,  pri¬ 
vet,  Spanilh-broom,  jafmines,  fumach,  cytifufes,  aca¬ 
cias,  and  many  other  forts  of  hardy  plants,  maybe  now 
t  ran  fpl  anted. 

Tranfplant  hardy  Fibrous-rooted  Flowering  Plants. 

M oft  of  the  fibrous-rooted  flowering  plants,,  particu¬ 
larly  the  polyanthufes,  prinirofes,  London-pride,  violets, 
double-daifies,  double-camomile,  thrift,  gentianella, 
hepaticas,  faxifrage,  &c.  may  be  removed  to  the  proper 
fituations. 

You  may  alfo  now  remove  rofe-campion,  rockets, 
campanula,  catchfly,  fcarlet-lychnis,  double-feverfew, 
batchelors-button,  fweet-williams,  columbines,  Canter¬ 
bury-bells,  monkfhead,  greek-valerian,  tree-primrofe, 
fox-glove,  golden-rod,  perennial  afters,  perennial  fun- 
flower,  holly-hocks,  French  honey-fuckles,  and  feveral 
others  of  that  kind. 

But  you  fhould  remember  in  planting  the  above,  or 
indeed  any  other  flowering  plants,  to  mix  them  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that,  during  the  flowering  feafon,  there  may 
be  both  a  variety  of  colours,  and  a  regular  fucceflion  of 
flowers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  garden  where 
they  are  planted. 

Tranfplant  Carnation  Plants. 


Sow  hardy  Annual  Flowers. 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  dry,  and  open,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  many  forts  of  annual  flower-feeds 
may  be  fown  in  the  warm  borders,  and  other  parts  of  the 
flower-garden;  particularly  the  lark  fpur,  flos  adonis, 
convolvulus,  lupines,  fweet  feented  and  Tangier  peas, 
candy-turf,  dwarf  lychnis,  Venus  looking-glafs,  Venus 
navel-wort,  lobels,  catchfly,  dwarf  poppy,  dwarf  an¬ 
nual  fun-flower,  oriental-mallow,  lovetera,  hawk-weed, 
he. 

You  muft  obferve  to  fow  all  the  above  feeds  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  flower ;  for  they 
will  not  fucceed  if  tranfplanted. 

I  he  beft  method  therefore  of  cultivating  thefe  an¬ 
nual  flowers  is  this  :  Dig  with  a  trowel,  at  proper 
diftances,  final!  patches  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
over,  breaking  the  earth  very  fine,  and  laying  the  fur¬ 
face  even.  When  the  ground  is  thus  prepared,  draw  a 
little  of  the  earth  off  the  top  to  one  fide,  fow  the  feeds 
thin,  and  cover  them  with  the  earth  that  was  drawn 
oft  ;  the  feeds  fhould  be  covered  about  half  an  inch 
deep;  but  the  larger,  as  the  fweet  peas,  &c.  near  an 
inch. 

When  the  plants  appear,  let  them  be  judicioufly 
thinned,  by  taking  away  the  weaker  and  lefs  pro- 
mifing  plants,  that  the  remainder  may  have  proper 
room  to  grow  and  flourifh. 


The  choiceft  carnation  plants  may,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  be  removed  into  the  pots  where  they 
are  intended  to  blow,  provided  the  weather  be  mild  and 
open. 

Let  the  pots  be  filled  with  rich  light  earth,  then  take 
up  the  plants,  with  as  much  earth  as  will  readily  hang 
about  their  roots.  Set  a  fingle  plant  in  the  middle  of 
each  pot,  and  clofe  the  earth  well  about  the  body 
of  the  plants,  giving  them  immediately  a  moderate 
watering,  by  which  the  plants  will  be  properly  fettled 
in  their  places. 

You  muft  remember  to  place  the  pots,  as  foon  as  the 
flowers  are  planted,  in  a  fituation  properly  defended 
from  the  cold  winds. 

Tranfplant  Evergreens. 

Moft  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  cvergreen-fhrubs  and 
trees,  particularly  phillyreas,  yews,  evergreen-oaks, 
junipers,  hollies,  firs,  cyprefs,  cedars,  laurift  nus,  pu- 
racunthas,  arbutus,  Sec.  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time 
this  month  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  to  difpofe  the  moft  curious  forts 
of  fiowering-fhrubs  and  plants  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  may  be  eafily  feen  f.ora  the  walk  or  lawn  near 
which  they  are  planted.  You  fhould  alfo  be  careful 
not  to  plant  them  too  clofe  together,  nor  fuffer  them, 
as  they  grow  up,  to  interfere  with  one  another  ;  be- 
caufe  great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  feeing  thefe  fhruba 

to 
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to  advantage,  will,  if  they  ftand  too  clofe  together, 
be  deflroyed. 

Tr an f plant  Box. 

If  box  he  wanted  for  edgings,  borders,  or  to  fupply 
gaps  in  edgings  formerly  made,  it  may  be  fafely 
planted,  in  mild  weather,  any  time  this  month  ;  it 
will  take  root  readily,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  fuccefs. 

Drefs  Auricula  Plants. 

The  choiceft  forts  of  auricula  plants  in  pots  muftnow 
be  treated  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  as  their  flower- 
buds  will  foon  begin  to  appear  ;  the  plants  mull  there¬ 
fore  be  carefully  defended  from  froft  and  cold  heavy 
rain5,  by  coveting  them  with  canvas,  mats,  or  glafles. 
But  remember  to  let  them  be  entirely  uncovered  every 
mild  and  dry  day. 

They  mull  alfo  be  carefully  drefled  ;  and  if  fome  frefh 
earth  were  not  added  laft  month,  let  it  be  done  now, 
and  the  fooner  the  better. 

Tulips ,  Hyacinths ,  &c. 

Let  the  beds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  anemonies,  and 
ranunculufes,  be  carefully  defended  from  fiofts  and 
heavy  rains  ;  and  thofe  in  which  the  choiceft  forts  are 
planted,  be  now,  unlefs  done  before,  arched  over  with 
hoops,  and  covered  with  mats  or  canvas,  in  frofty 
and  extreme  wet  weather. 

i  r  * 

Prune  Flowering  Shrubs. 

You  muft  now  finifh  your  work  of  pruning  flowering 
{hrubs  and  evergreens. 

Obferve,  in  doing  this  work,  to  cut  all  the  dead 
wood,  and  either  to  ftiorten  or  cut  offclofe  all  {hag¬ 


gling  irregular  branches,  and  thofe  which  interfere  with 
other  (hrubs ;  for  every  flirub  (hows  itfelf  to  thegreateft: 
advantage,  when  it  is  clear  of  any  other. 

When  the  pruning  is  finifhed,  and  the  cuttings  cleared 
away,  let  the  ground  be  neatly  dug  between  and  about 
the  plants,  observing  to  take  off  all  fuckers  ariftng 
from  the  roots. 

Drefs  the  Borders ,  Beds ,  See. 

All  flower-borders  and  beds  in  general,  ftiould  now 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  weeds,  and  every  kind  of 
litter.  Let  therefore  the  furface  of  the  beds  and  bor¬ 
ders  be  carefully  loofened  with  a  hoe  in  a  dry  day,  and 
neatly  raked.  This  will  give  the  whole  an  air  of  live- 
linefs,  which  is  always  very  pleafing  to  the  eye. 

Mow  Grafs-TFalks ,  and  Lawns. 

One  neceflary  requifite  in  rendering  grafs-walks  and 
lawns  beautiful  is  neatnefs.  The  feafon  for  mowing 
them  now  begins  to  approach  ;  let  them  therefore  be 
polled  and  rolled  once  or  twice  every  week.  A  wooden 
roller  is  beft  to  take  up  the  worm  cafts  ;  but  when 
thefe  are  taken  away,  the  walk  ftiould  be  rolled  with  an 
iron  or  ftone  roller,  in  order  to  render  the  bottom  firm, 
and  the  furface  fmooth  and  even.. 

Turf. 

You  may,  any  time  this  month,  lay  turf,  where  it  is 
wanted,  either  to  make  new,  or  mend  old  walks. 
Obferve  to  beat  it  well,  and  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller 
now  and  then,  in  order  to  make  it  firm  and  even ;  and 
it  will  grow  freely  with  very  little  trouble. 
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Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Gar¬ 
den  in  March. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

BE  very  careful  to  examine  frequently  the  ftate  of 
your  cucumber  and  melon  hot-beds,  with  regard  to 
the  degree  of  heat  ;  for  it  muft  be  both  lively  and  mo¬ 
derate,  to  preferve  the  plants  in  a  ftate  of  free  growth.  If 
this  be  properly  regulated,  the  plants  will  (hew  aplenty 
of  fruit,  which  wid  grow  to  a  handfome  fize. 

If  you  find  the  heat  too  faint,  let  a  lining  of  frefh 
horfe-dung  be  applied  either  to  the  back  or  front  fides  of 
the  bed  ;  but  if  the  heat  be  not  much  declined,  a  lining 
on  one  fide  will  be  fufficient  at  a  time;  but  let  the  other 
be  lined  about  ten  or  twelve  days  after.  Let  the  linings 
be  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  thick,  and  railed  about 
five  or  fix  inches  up  the  frame.  The  top  muft  be 
covered  with  earth  about  two  inches  thick,  to  keep  down 
the  fteam. 

Remember  to  let  the  plants  have  frefh  air  every  day, 
and  to  raife  the  glafles  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
bed,  and  the  warmnefs  of  the  weather. 

Let  a  battle  or  two  of  water  be  kept  always  in  the 
frame,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  refrefh  the  plants  now  and 


then.  The  beft  time  for  doing  this  is  from  ten  to  two 
o’clock  in  a  mild  funny  day;  but  let  it  always  be  done 
moderately. 

The  glafles  ftiould  be  covered  every  night  with  mats, 
and  uncovered  in  the  morning  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  fun. 

Some  feeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons  ftiould  be  fown 
at  three  different  times  this  month,  viz.  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  latter  end,  that  a  continual  fucceflion  of 
plants  may  always  be  in  readinefs,  either  to  plant  into 
new  beds,  or  to  fupply  the  place  of  fuch  as  may  fail  in 
others. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  you  ftiould  make  hot¬ 
beds  for  planting  out  the  cucumber  and  melon  plants 
that  were  fown  in  January. 

It  ha9  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fuccefs  will,  in 
a  great  meafure,  depend  upon  the  due  preparation  of  the 
dung,  before  it  is  made  into  a  bed.  Let  the  bed  be 
about  three  feet  high  ;  the  dung  beaten  down  well  with 
the  fork,  when  laid  on  the  bed,  but  not  trodden  :  when 
the  bed  is  finifhed,  put  on  the  frame  and  lights,  and  let 
it  be  managed  in  every  rcfpeift  as  before  diredled  in 
ti  e  former  month.  Tr.e  fame  dire&ions  will  alfo  be 
{efficient  for  managing  the  plants,  whether  cucumbers 
or  melons, 
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If  dang  could  not  conveniently  be  procured  for  mak¬ 
ing  hot-beds  for  early  cucumbers  or  melons,  lalt 
month  ;  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  provided  the  bed  be  made 
about  the  beginning  of  the  month  :  for  the  fruit  from 
the  feeds  fown  now  will  be  ready  to  cut  by  the  middle 

or  latter  end  of  May.  •  .  j  a 

The  cucumber  and  melon  plants  intended  to  be 

reared  under  hand  or  bell-glafl'es,  fhould  be  fown  about 
the  middle  of  this  month. 

Cauliflowers. 

Let  thofe  cauliflower  plants  as  have  Rood  all  the 
winter  in  frames  or  hot  borders,  be  now  transplanted. 

The  ground  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  well  trenched, 
and  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  buried  in  the  t  renches. 
Then  level  the  ground  ;  and  if  it  be  naturally  a  wet 
foil,  raife  it  up  in  beds  about  two  feet  and  a  halt,  or 
three  feet  broad,  and  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  ;  but  if  the  ground  be  mode-rately  dry,  it  need 

not  be  raifed  at  all.  .  ,  ,  , 

Let  the  moft  promifing  plants  be  fet  in  tne  beds  pre¬ 
pared  as  above  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  a  funder,  al¬ 
lowing  the  fame  diftance  between  plant  and  plant  in  the 

°Draw  up  fome  of  the  earth  to  the  Rems  of  cauliflower 
plants,  under  hand  or  bell-glades,  taking  great  care  that 
none  of  the  earth  fall  into  their  hearts}  this  will  at 
once  ftrengthen  the  plants  and  promote  their  growth. 
But  remember  to  give  them  air  by  railing  the  glalles  on 
props  an  inch  or  two  in  height;  and  when  gentle 
fhowers  fall,  take  the  glades  entirely  away  ;  for  this  will 
greatly  refrefh  the  plants. 

Should  there  be  more  than  one  or  two  plants  under 
each  glafs,  let  them  be  removed  the  beginning  of  this 
month  :  for  never  more  than  two  plants  at  molt  ih°uld 
be  differed  to  grow  under  one  glafs.  And  if  the  glaues 
are  fmall,  one  only  fhould  remain. 

Thofe  cauliflower  plants  which  were  raifed  from  feed 
fown  the  laR  month,  fhould  now  be  pricked  into  a 
flioht  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  them  forward  amaz¬ 
ingly.  Let  the  bed  be  eighteen  inches  high,  and  either 
covered  with  a  frame,  or  arched  over  with  hoops.  Cover 
the  bed  with  rich  earth  fix  inches  deep,  prick  the  plants 
therein  at  two  cr  three  inches  apart,  and  refrefh  them 
with  a  little  water.  Every  mild  day  let  the  glafies  or 
other  covering  be  taken  off,  but  the  bed  kept  covered 
every  night. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  cauliflower  feed  may 
be  fown  on  a  flight  hot-bed,  where  the  plants  will  foon 
come  up,  and  flourifh. 

You  may  alfo  fow  cauliflower  feeds  in  a  natural  bed  of 
rich  light  earth,  provided  the  fituation  be  warm  ;  but  the 
plants,  though  they  will  grow  freely,  will  be  near  a 
fortnight  later  than  thofe  fown  upon  a  flight  hot-bed. 

Cabbages. 

Cabbage. plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  fet  any  time  this 
month,  but  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  good  ground,  at  about  two  feet  anc 

a  half  diRance  every  way.  _ 

It  muR  however  be  remembered, that  this  diftance  is  to 
be  underftood  of  fuch  plants  as  are  intended  to  grow  to 
their  full  ffze;  for  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  will  be 
fufficient  for  thofe  which  are  intended  to  be  cut  up 
young. 
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The  feeds  of  cabbages  intended  for  autumn  and 
winter  ufe,  may  be  fown  any  time  about  the  middle  oi 
the  month  ;  obferving  to  fow  each  fort  feparate,  and  in 
an  open  fpot  of  ground. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  a  little 
red-cabbage  feed  may  be  fown,  in  order  to  raife  plants  for 
the  winter. 

Savoy  feed,  for  a  principal  crop,  intended  to  ferve 
the  family  from  about  Michaelmas  to  Chriftmas,  fhould 
i>e  fown,  in  an  open  fituation,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  month. 

Carrots  and  Patfneps. 

Carrot  and  parfnep  feed,  if  not  fown  laft  month, 
fhould  be  fown  at  the  beginning  of  this,  for  a  principal 
crop. 

Carrots  delight  in  a  deep,  warm,  light,  fandy  foil, 
which  fhould  be  dug  two  fpades  deep,  that  the  roots  may 
rundown  with  greater  eafe;  for  if  they  meetwith  any  ob- 
ftruaion,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  forked,  and  fhoot 
out  lateral  roots,  efpecially  where  the  ground  is  too 
much  dunged  the  fame  year  the  carrots  are  fown,  which 
will  alfo  °occafion  their  being  worm-eaten.  When 
therefore  there  is  a  neceffity  for  dunging  it  the  fame  year 
the  carrots  are  fown,  the  dung  fhould  be  well  rotted, 
and  thinly  fpread  over  the  ground  ;  and  in  the  digging  of 
it  into  the  ground,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  dit- 
perfe  it  through  the  different  parts,  and  not  to  bury  it 
in  heaps.  When  the  ground  is  inclinable  to  bind,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  break  and  divide  the  clods ; 
large  fpits  therefore  fhould  never  be  taken  in  digging  for 
carrots ;  they  fhould  be  very  thin,  and  the  clods  well 
broken. 

The  ground,  when  dug,  fhould  be  laid  level  and 
even,  otherwife,  when  the  feeds  are  fown,  and  the 
ground  is  raked  over,  part  of  the  feeds  will  be  buried  too 
deep,  and  others  in  danger  of  being  drawn  up  into 
heaps ;  by  which  means  the  plants  in  fome  places  will 
come  up  in  bunches,  and  in  others  the  ground  will 
be  naked;  both  which  fhould  be  always  carefully 
avoided. 

As  thefe  feeds  have  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  forked 
hairs  upon  the  borders,  by  which  they  clofely  adhere,  foit 
is  very  difficult  to  fow  them  even,  or  prevent  their 
coming  up  in  patches ;  the  feeds  fhould  therefore  be 
well  rubbed  with  both  hands  before  they  are  fown,  in 
order  to  feparate  them.  A  calm  day  alfo  fhould  be 
chofen  to  fow  them ;  for  if  the  wind  blows,  it  will  be  lm- 
poffible  to  fow  the  feeds  equal ;  becaufe,  as  they  are 
very  lio'ht,  they  will  be  blown  into  heaps.  When  the 
feeds  are  fown,  the  ground  ftiouldbe  trodden  pretty  clofe, 
to  bury  them,  and  then  raked  fmooth  and  level. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have  got  four 
leaves,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  with  a  fmall  hoe 
three  inches  wide,  cutting  down  all  young  weeds, 
and  feparating  the  plants  to  three  or  four  inches 
diftance  each  way,  that  they  may  get  ftrength.  Vhen 
the  weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  the  whole  fhould  be 
hoed  over  a  fecond  time,  when  care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  leave  two  carrots  clofe  to  each  other,  and  alfo  to 
feparate  them  to  a  greater  diftance,  cutting  down  all 
weeds,  and  Rightly  Sirring  the  furface  of  the  ground  m 
every  part,  which  will  at  once  prevent  frefh  weeds 
from  fpringing  up,  and  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 

carrots*  Sowing 
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Sowing  ’Turneps. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
ynonth,  as  the  weather  is  more  or  lets  favourable, 
tumeps  fhould  be  Town  in  a  light  foil,  and  open  fitua- 
tion.  They  may  indeed  be  fown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  if  thought  neceff»ry  ;  but  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  thofs  which  are  fown  fo  early  are  apt 
to  run  to  feed  before  they  apple,  or,  at  lcaft,  before  they 
obtain  any  confiderable  fixe. 


Sow  Onions ,  Leek; ,  be. 

The  feeds  of  onions  and  leeks  intended  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crop,  fhould,  if  not  clone  in  February,  be  fown 
the  beginning  of  this  month.  Let  each  fort  be  fown  on 
feparate  beds  of  rich  mellow  earth,  and  raked  in  evenly, 
that  the  plants  may  come  up  equally  in  every  part. 

If  the  earth  be  veiy  light  and  rich,  the  ground  fhould, 
as  foon  as  the  feeds  are  fown,  be  trodden  all  over,  and 
then  well  raked,  in  order  that  the  feed  may  be  buried 
more  regularly. 

But  where  the  ground  is  any  thing  wet  and  ftiff,  it 
will  not  be  fo  proper  to  tread  the  feed  in.  The  ground 
fhould  therefore  be  divided  into  beds  of  four,  five,  or  fix 
feet  wide,  with  alleys  between  them  ;  and  in  thefe  alleys 
the  gardener  fhould  ftand  to  fow  the  feed,  and  afterwards 
to  rake  it  into  the  ground.  Some,  for  the  more  cer¬ 
tainty  of  burying  the  feed,  throw  a  little  of  the  earth 
in  the  alleys  over  it,  and  then  lightly  rake  the  whole. 

Sow  Raddijhes. 

Let  fome  raddifhes  be  fown  at  three  different  times 
this  month  ;  viz.  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end,  that  there  may  not  be  wanting  a  frefh  fucceffion  of 
young  raddifhes  for  the  table.  The  fpot  where  the 
feed  is  fown  at  this  feafon  fhould  be  open,  the  foil  good, 
and  fomewhat  moift. 

The  crops  of  early  raddifhes  fhould  now  be  thinned 
where  the  plants  ftand  too  clofe  together,  by  pulling  up 
the  worft,  and  leaving  the  beft  plants,  at  about  two  or 
three  inches  diftance.  At  the  fame  time  the  bed  fhould 
be  cleared  from  weeds. 

Thefe  early  crops  fhould  alfo  be  frequently  watered  in 
dry  weather  ;  otherwife  they  will  grow  but  poorly,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  roots  be  hot  and  fticky. 

Sow  Sp  inn  age. 

About  once  every  fortnight  fome  fpinnage  feed  fhould 
be  fown,  that  there  may  be  a  regular  fupply  for  the 
table;  for  one  lowing  will  not  continue  above  a  fort¬ 
night  before  it  will  run  to  feed.  The  feed  fhould  be  of 
the  round-leaved  kind,  fown  thin  in  an  open  fpot,  and 
raked  in  equally. 

The  plants  of  the  early  crop  of  fpring  fpinage  fhould 
now  be  thinned,  fo  that  the  plants  may  be  five  or  fix 
inches  diftance  from  one  another. 

The  crop  of  winter  fpinnage  fhould  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  the  earth  between  the  plants  flirred 
with  a  hoe. 

Sow  Lettuce. 

Lettuce-feed  of  different  kinds  fhould  be  fown  about 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  latter  end  of  the  month, 
that  there  may  be  a  conftant  fupply  for  the  table. 
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Let  the  feeds  be  fown  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  a 
rich  foil,  and  the  earth  well  broken.  Sow  the  feeds 
evenly  on  the  furface,  and  take  them  in  lightly,  taking 
care  to  lay  the  furface  fmooth  and  level. 

Thin  thofe  lettuce  plants  which  have  flood  the  w’inter 
in  warm  beds  or  borders,  where  they  ftand  too  clofe* 
But  remember  to  do  this  regularly,  drawing  out  the 
weaker  and  letting  the  ftronger  plants  remain,  at  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  from  one  another.  At  the  fame 
time  loofen  the  earth  between  the  plants  with  a  hoe,  and 
clear  away  all  the  weeds  and  litter  from  the  beds  and 
borders. 

The  plants  drawn  out  fhould  be  planted  in  an  open 
fpot  of  rich  earth,  at  about  twelve  inches  from  one 
another. 


Sow  df par  ague. 

Let  the  feeds  of  afparagus  be  fown  this  month,  either 
to  make  new  plantations  the  following  year,  or  for 
rai.fing  beds  of  that  vegetable  immediately  from  the 
feed. 

You  fhould  be  very  careful  to  procure  good  feeds  of 
afparagus,  as  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  plantation  will 
greatly  depend  upon  that  particular.  In  order  to  this, 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  faireft  buds  fhould  be 
marked  early  in  the  fpring,  and  permitted  to  run  up  for 
feed  ;  for  thofe  which  run  up  after  the  feafon  for  cutting 
the  afparagus  is  over,  are  generally  fo  backward  as  not 
to  ripen  their  feeds  unlefs  the  fummer  be  warm,  and  the 
autumn  very  favourable.  In  the  choice  of  buds  for  their 
feed,  great  regard  fhould  be  had  to  their  fize  and 
roundnefs,  never  leaving  any  that  are  inclinable  to  be 
flat,  or  that  foon  grow  open-headed  ;  let  therefore  the 
roundeft  and  clofeli-headed  be  chofen.  But  as  feveral 
of  thefe  will  produce  only  male  flowers,  which  are  bar¬ 
ren,  a  greater  number  of  buds  fhould  be  left  than  might 
be  neceflary,  if  there  could  be  a  certainty  of  their  being 
all  fruitful.  When  the  buds  are  left,  it  will  be  proper  to 
thruft  a  flake  down  by  each,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  crown  of  the  root.  Thefe  flakes  will  not  only  ierve 
as  marks  to  diflinguifh  them  from  others,  when  they  are 
all  run  up,  but  alfo  to  faften  the  fhoots  to  when  they 
have  advanced  in  height,  and  put  out  lateral  branches; 
this  caution  will  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  w’ind, 
which  otherwife  frequently  happens,  before  the  other 
fhoots  are  permitted  to  run  up  ;  after  which  there  is  in¬ 
deed  little  danger,  as  they  will  then  be  fheltered  by  the 
other  ftaiks. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  the  berries  will 
be  fully  ripe,  when  the  ftaiks  fhould  be  cut  down,  and 
the  berries  ftripped  off  into  a  tub,  where  they  fhould  re¬ 
main  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  fweat,  by  which  means 
the  outer  hufks  will  be  rotten.  Then  fill  the  tub  with 
water,  and  break  all  the  hufks  by  fqueezing  them  be¬ 
tween  your  hands.  The  hufks  will  now  all  fwim  upon 
the  water,  and  the  feeds  (ink  to  the  bottom  ;  fo  that 
by  pouring  the  water  off  gently,  the  hufks  will  be 
carried  away  with  it;  and  by  pouring  in  frefh  water 
two  or  three  times,  and  ftirring  the  whole  about  with 
your  hands,  the  feeds  will  be  entirely  clean.  Let  the 
feed  be  now  fpread  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  and  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air  in  fine  weather,  till  it  is 
perfedlly  dry;  when  it  fhould  be  put  into  a  bag,  and 
hung  up,  in  a  dry  place,  for  ufe. 

*  E  The 
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The  feed  being  thus  procured,  a  plantation  of  afpa- 
ragus  may  be  raifed  immediately  from  the  feed  ;  and  this 
is  a  very  good  method,  though  the  beds  will  require  a 
year  longer,  before  any  buds  can  be  cut,  than  thofe 
which  are  planted  with  roots  :  but  as  the  roots  of  a f- 
paragus  always  fend  forth  many  long  fibres,  which  run 
deep  into  the  ground,  fo  when  the  feeds  are  fown  where 
they  are  to  remain,  thefe  roots  will  not  be  broken  or 
injured,  as  thofe  muft  be  which  are  tranfplanted  ;  they 
will  therefore  ftrike  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  make 
much  greater  progrefs.  At  the  fame  time  ihe  fibres 
will  pufh  out  on  every  fide,  which  will  caufe  the  crown 
to  be  in  the  center  ;  whereas  in  tranfplanting,  the  roots 
are  rendered  flat  by  the  fide  of  the  trench. 

The  ground  where  you  intend  to  make  afparagus 
beds,  fhould  be  trenched,  and  a  good  quantity  of  rotten 
dung  turned  equally  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  It 
will  be  neceffary  to  dig  the  trenches  fo  deep,  that  the 
dung  mty  be  buried  fifteen  inches  below  the  furface  of 
the  dug  ground.  Then  level  the  whole  fpot  very 
exactly,  taking  away  all  large  ftones,  and  divide  it  into 
beds  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between 
them. 

The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  draw  a  line  acrofs 
it,  and  with  a  dibble  make  holes  at  a  foot  diftance,  and 
about  half  an  inch  deep.  Into  each  of  thefe  holes  drop 
two  or  three  feeds,  left  one  of  them  Ihould  mifcarry, 
and  cover  the  feed  by  ftriking  the  earth  in  upon  it.  Re¬ 
move  the  line  a  foot  further  for  another  row,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  fpot  is  fown  Some 
timeaftertheplants  appear, they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving 
only  two  of  the  ftrongeft  plants  in  each  hole  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  thinned  a  fecond  time,  leaving  only  one  plant  in 
each  hole. 

If  the  feed  be  only  intended  for  raifing  plants  for  new 
plantations,  or  fupplying  deficiencies  in  others,  it  Ihould 
be  fown  on  a  fpot  of  rich  light  earth  ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept  perfe&ly  free  from 
weeds,  by  a  careful  hand-weeding,  and  now  and  then 
refrelhed  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

Planting  Afparagus. 

New  plantations  of  afparagus  may  be  made  any  time 
this  month  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  open. 

In  order  to  this  the  ground  muft  be  trenched,  pre¬ 
pared,  and  divided  into  beds,  in  the  manner  above  di¬ 
rected  for  raifing  afparagus  from  feed. 

The  beds  being  finifhed,  {train  your  line,  and  open 
four  drills  with  a  fpade  from  one  end  of  the  bed  to  the 
other,  twelve  inches  afunder;  obferving  that  the  two 
outfide  drills  be  not  nearer  the  fide  than  fix  inches  ;  and 
when  you  have  opened  one  drill,  to  plant  that  before  you 
open  another. 

Place  the  plants  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder,  and 
nearly  upright  againft  the  back  of  the  trench  or  drill, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  crown  of  the  roots  may 
lie  between  two  and  three  inches  below  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  and  be  all  placed  at  an  equal  depth  ; 
fpreading  their  roots  in  a  regular  manner,  drawing,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  little  earth  up  againft  them  with  the  hand, 
in  order  to  fix  the  plant  irudue  pofition.  When  one 
drill  is  thus  planted,  draw  the  earth  immediately  into  the 
drill  over  the  plants  with  a  rake  ;  and  then  proceed  to 
open  another  drill,  planting  and  covering  it  in  the  fame 
manner;  and  fo  on  till  the  plantation  is  finifhed.  When 
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the  whole  is  planted,  let  the  furface  of  the  beds  be  raked 
fmooth,  and  cleared  from  ftones;  driving  into  the 
corner  of  every  bed  a  firm  ftake,  as  a  mark  for  the 
alleys. 

The  gardeners  about  London  generally  fow  a  thin 
crop  of  onions  the  firft  year  on  their  new  afparagus 
beds  ;  nor  will  this  hurt'the  afparagus  in  the  lead,  pro¬ 
vided  the  onions  are  not  differed  to  grow  too  near  the 
plants. 

A  common  error  has  long  prevailed,  that  the  dung 
ufed  for  manuring  the  beds,  communicates  a  ftrong 
rank  tafle  to  the  afparagus;  but  this  is  a  great  miftake, 
the  fweeteft  afparagus  growing  upon  the  rieheft  ground, 
while  that  growing  on  poor  ground  has  the  rank  tafte  fo 
often  complained  of.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  fweetnefs  of  afparagus 
is  owing  to  the  quicknefs  of  its  growth,  which  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon.  Mr.  Miller  tells  us,  that  in  order 
to  prove  this  he  planted  two  beds  of  afparagus  upon 
ground  which  had  been  dunged  a  foot  thick;  and  the 
beds  were  every  year  after  dunged  extremely  well ;  and 
the  afparagus  produced  from  thefe  beds  were  much 
fweeter  than  any  he  could  procure,  though  they  were 
boiled  together  in  the  fame  water. 

Drefs  Afparagus  Beds. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  fork  up  your  afpara¬ 
gus  beds ;  taking  particular  care  that  the  fork  does  not 
reach  the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

Some  time  after  the  beds  Ihould  be  raked  even ;  but 
remember  not  to  defer  it  longer  than  the  end  of  the 
month,  or  at  fartheft  the  firft  week  in  April ;  for  by 
that  time  the  buds  will  begin  to  advance  near'the  fur¬ 
face,  and,  confequently,  be  in  danger  of  being  injured 
by  the  teeth  of  the  rake. 

Planting  Artichokes. 

In  order  to  make  a  new  plantation  of  artichokes,  let 
the  furface  of  the  ground  you  intend  for  this  purpofe  be 
fpread  over  with  rotten  dung,  and  dug  in.  When  the 
ground  is  thus  prepared,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  young 
{hoots  flipped  from  old  roots  muft  be  procured.  Let 
thefe  {hoots,  taken  from  old  {locks,  be  clear,  found, 
and  not  woody,  having  fome  fibres  to  their  bottom-; 
then  with  your  knife  cut  off  that  knobbed  woody  part 
which  joined  them  to  the  {lock;  and  if  that  cuts  crifp 
and  tender  it  is  a  fign  of  their  goodnefs,  but  if  tough, and 
ftringy,  throw  the  {hoot  away  as  good  for  nothing.  Cut 
off  alfo  the  large  outfide  leaves  of  the  plants  intended  for 
planting,  pretty  low,  that  the  middle  or  heart  leaves  may 
be  above  them. 

Your  plants  being  thus  prepared,  they  {hould,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  or  the  {hoots  any  time  taken  from  the 
{locks,  be  fet  upright  in  a  tub  of  water  three  or  four 
hours,  which  will  greatly  refrefh  them.  This  being 
done  draw  a  line  acrofs  the  ground  that  the  {hoots  may 
be  fet  in  a  row,  and  with  a  meafure-ftick  plant  them  at 
two  feet  diftance  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  the 
rows  five  feet  afunder,  if  defigned  for  a  full  crop.  The 
plants  fhould  be  fet  about  four  inches  deep,  and  the 
earth  clofed  very  faft  to  their  roots ;  obferving,  if  the 
feafon  grows  dry,  to  water  them  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will 
require  none. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  artichokes  which  are  planted  in  a  moiftrich  foil, 
will  always  produce  thelargeft  and  belt  fruit,  which  will 
be  fit  for  the  table  in  Auguft  and  September;  fo  that 
where  fuch  a  fpot  can  be  found,  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  a  frefh  plantation  every  fpring,  to  fucceed  the  old 
flocks,  and  fupply  the  table  in  autumn.  But  the  roots 
will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  a  very  moift  foil ;  fo 
that  the  flocks  intended  to  remain  to  fupply  the  table 
early,  and  furnifh  you  with  plants,  fhould  be  in  a  drier 
fituation.  You  fhould  alfo  remember  to  plant  artichokes 
in  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  not  under  the  drip  of  trees  ; 
for  they  will  there  draw  up  very  tall,  and  produce  only 
fmall  infignificant  fruit. 

Drefs  Plantations  of  Artichokes. 

About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  earlinefs  of  the  feafon,  or  the  forward- 
nefs  of  the  old  artichoke  flocks,  the  plantation  mufl  be 
drefled  in  the  following  manner. 

Remove  with  your  fpade  all  the  earth  from  about  the 
flock,  down  below  the  part  where  the  young  fhoots  are 
produced,  clearing  away  the  earth  from  between  the 
fhoots,  fo  as  to  be  abletojudge  both  of  the  goodnefs  of 
each,  and  their  proper  pofition  upon  the  flock.  Then 
make  choice  of  two  of  the  clearefl,  flraitefl,  and  mofl 
promifing  fhoots  produced  from  the  under  part  of  the 
flock ;  for  thefe  are  far  preferable  to  the  flrong  thick 
plants  which  generally  grow  upon  the  crown  of  the 
roots,  thefe  having  hard  woody  ftems,  and  never  pro¬ 
duce  good  fruit.  The  market  gardeners  about  London 
call  them  rogues,  from  their  having  very  little  bottom, 
and  the  feales  of  their  heads  being  placed  irregularly. 
When  you  have  made  choice  of  two  plants,  flip  off  the 
other  fhoots  with  your  hand,  obferving  carefully  not  to 
injure  the  plants  you  intend  to  remain  for  a  crop.  This 
being  done,  draw  the'  earth  with  your  fpade  about  the 
two  plants  which  are  left,  clofing  it  fall  to  each  of  them 
with  your  hands,  and  feparating  them  as  far  afunder  as 
they  can  conveniently  be  placed  without  breaking  them. 
At  the  fame  time  crop  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves  that 
hang  down  with  your  hands.  Then  level  the  ground 
between  the  flocks,  and  the  whole  operation  will  be 
finifhed. 

The  fhoots  which  were  flripped  off  will  do  to  form 
frefh  plantations  of  artichokes,  where  wanted,  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed  ;  for  there  is  no  other  method 
of  increafing  artichokes,  than  by  planting  the  young 
fhoots. 

Plant  Beans. 

Beans  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted  at  this  feafon  ;  let 
fome  be  put  into  the  ground  once  a  fortnight,  by  which 
method  th«  table  will  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  young 
beans  during  the  feafon.  I  he  white  bloflom  bean,  as  it 
is  a  great  bearer,  will  anLver  the  purpofe  exceedingly 

well.  ... 

Let  the  larger  forts  of  beans  be  planted  in  rows  a  yard 
afunder  ;  but  two  feet  and  a  half  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  leffer  kinds. 

Sow  Peas. 

All  kinds  of  peas  may  be  fown  any  time  this  month  ; 
fo  that  if  you  fow  a  few  every  fortnight,  or  thereabouts, 
a  conflant  fupply  will  be  the  confequence.  Let  drills  be 
drawn  for  the  different  kinds  of  peas,  according  to  the 
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directions  given  in  the  foregoing  month;  fow  them  re¬ 
gularly,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep. 

Let  the  earth  be  drawn  up  to  the  flems  of  fuch  peas 
and  beans  as  are  now  grown  to  fome  height;  this  will 
greatly  {Lengthen  the  plants,  and  encourage  their 
growth. 

Plant  Kidney-Beans. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be 
mild  and  dry,  and  the  ground  not  too  wer,  a  few  kid¬ 
ney-beans  may  be  planted  clofe  under  fome  warm  wall; 
but  without  that  precaution  they  will  not  fucceed. 

In  fuch  a  warm  fituation  let  drills  be  drawn  for  them, 
about  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder.  Plant 
the  beans  in  the  drills  about  two  or  three  inches  apart* 
and  cover  them  with  earth  about  an  inch  deep. 

Plant  Potatoes. 

You  may  plant  potatoes  any  time  this  month,  but  the 
fooner  you  do  it  the  better. 

Be  careful  to  procure  roots  perfe&ly  found  and  of  a 
tolerable  fize  for  planting.  When  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  thefe  is  procured,  let  them  be  prepared  for  planting 
by  cutting  or  quartering  them  ;  that  is,  let  each  root  be 
cut  into  turn,  three,  or  more  pieces,  carefully  ob¬ 
ferving  that  each  piecebe  furnilhed  with  one  or  two  eyes. 

When  you  have  thus  prepared  your  roots,  let  them  be 
planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  afun¬ 
der,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  7  hey 
may  be  planted  as  you  proceed  in  digging  the  ground, 
placing  the  roots  in  the  trenches,  and  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  if  a  little  dung  were  laid  over  every  row 
of  potatoes,  and  the  earth  thrown  in  upon  the  dung. 

Mr.  Miller  obferves  that  many  of  the  roots  cut  in  the 
above  manner  often  rot,  efpecially  if  the  weather  fhould 
prove  wet,  foon  after  they  are  planted  ;  and  therefore  re¬ 
commends  the  faireft  roots  to  be  planted  entire  in  the 
rows,  inflead  of  the  feparate  parts  ;  and  to  allow  them  a 
larger  fpace  of  ground  both  between  the  rows  and  be¬ 
tween  the  roots.  By  this  method  he  allures  us,  that  the 
roots  will  be  in  general  large  the  following  autumn. 

It  is  the  practice  of  fome  gardeners  to  dig  holes  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  over,  and  eight  inches  deep,  and  to 
throw  into  each  hole  as  much  rotten  dung  as  will  half 
fill  it,  laying  the  dung  higheft  in  the  middle,  and  then 
to  place  the  potatoes  upon  the  dung  about  half  a  foot 
afunder,  covering  them  fix  or  feven  inches  deep  with  the 
earth  that  was  thrown  out  of  the  holes.  The  holes  mull 
be  at  leaft  a  yard  every  way  afunder.  By  this  method 
fine  crops  of  very  large  potatoes  are  procured. 

Plant  Jerufalem  Artichokes. 

Thefe  roots  will  thrive  in  almofl  any  foil  ;  but  when 
they  have  once  taken  root,  it  will  be  difficult  to  clear  the 
ground  of  them,  for  the  leaft  bit  will  grow. 

They  may  be  planted  any  time  this  month,  in  rows 
two  feet  afunder,  and  about  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the 
rows. 

Plant  Mint. 

New  plantations  of  mint  maybe  made  this  month, 
with  little  trouble. 

It  is  propagated  either  by  flips  or  parting  the  roots  ; 
but  the  former  is  generally  pra&ifed.  7he  method  is  this : 

*  £  2  About 
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About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  flip  off  and  draw 
up  with  all  their  roots, a  proper  quantity  of  the  btft  of  the 
young  plants,  from  l'uch  old  beds  of  mint  as  are  well 
flocked  with  them.  The  belt  manner  of  doing  this  is 
to  draw  up  the  young  plants  gently  with  the  help  of  your 
knife,  feparating  them  carefully  as  they  rife  from  the  old 
roots.  If  this  be  properly  performed,  every  plant  will 
rife  with  tolerable  good  roots. 

When  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  plants  are  pro¬ 
cured,  let  them  be  fet  in  rows  fix  inches  afunder,  and 
the  fame  diftance  apart  in  the  rows.  As  foon  as  they  are 
planted,  let  a  tolerable  watering  be  given  them  to  fettle 
the  earth  about  their  roots. 

If  you  intend  to  form  a  plantation  of  mint  by  roots,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  them  mull:  be  procured,  and  parted 
in  a  proper  manner.  Then  draw  drills  with  a  hoe  fix 
inches  afunder,  place  the  roots  about  fix  inches  apart  in 
the  drills,  covering  them  with  about  an  inch  deep  of 
earth,  and  rake  the  whole  fpot  of  ground.  This  method 
will  fucceed  beft  if  done  the  beginning  of  this  month,  or 
in  O&ober  or  November. 

Plant  Cives. 

Cives  may  be  planted  any  time  this  month,  in  the 
following  manner  :  Let  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flips  from 
old  roots  be  procured,  and  planted  in  beds  about  eight 
inches  from  one  another. 

Plant  Garlic ,  Shallots ,  he. 

Both  garlic  and  fhallots  may  now  be  planted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  laft  month  j  but  the  fooner  it 
is  done  the  better. 

Plant  Onions. 

Such  of  the  dry  onions  as  begin  to  Ihoot  in  the  houfe, 
may  be  now  planted  in  a  fmall  fpot  in  the  garden  :  they 
will  ferve  to  pull  up  for  fcallions. 

Plant  Rofernary ,  Rue,  Southernwood ,  he. 

Any  time  this  month  you  may  plant  the  flips  or  cut¬ 
tings  of  rofernary,  rue,  fouthernwood,  or  lavender.  A 
fhady  border  fhould  be  chofe  for  this  purpofe,  and  the 
flips  or  cuttings  planted  fix  inches  apart.  They  will 
take  root  freely,  if  watered  in  dry  weather.  When  they 
are  well  rooted,  and  have  acquired  a  confiderable  degree 
of  ftrength,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  more  open 
fltuation. 

if  the  plantation  be  made  with  cuttings,  let  thefe  be 
taken  from  fhoots  produced  the  laft  year.  They  fhould  be 
from  five  or  fix  to  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  each 
cutting  fee  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  into  the 
earth. 

But  whenever  you  can  procure  flips,  or  fuckers,  that 
rife  immediately  from  the  roots  of  older  plants,  thefe 
fhould  be  chofen  )  becaufe  they  are  often  well  furnifhed 
with  roots. 

Plant  Sage ,  Hyffop ,  Thyme,  Penny  royal,  he. 

The  flips  or  cuttings  of  fage,  hyflop,  thyme,  he. 
may  be  planted  any  time  this  month. 

Thefe  cuttings  fhould  be  taken  from  the  laft  year’s 
fhoots,  and  about  five,  fix,  or  feven  inches  long  ;  but  as 
there  are  fometimes  flips,  or  fuckers,  arifing  from  the 
bottoms  of  the  old  plants,  thefe  fhould  be  chofen, 
t-fpecially  if  they  are  furnifhed  with  roots. 
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Let  thefe,  whether  cuttings  or  fuckers,  be  planted  in 
a  fhady  border,  where  they  will  foon  take  root,  and,  in 
three  or  four  months,  become  good  plants,  provided 
they  are  watered  in  dry  weather.  When  they  are  well 
rooted,  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  at  proper 
diftances,  in  beds  of  rich  earth. 

Sow  Purjlane. 

If  purflane  be  required  early,  it  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  the  beginning  of  this  month.  Eighteen  inches 
deep  of  dung  will  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe:  put  the 
frame  on,  and  cover  the  bed  with  eaith  five  or  fix  inches 
thick.  Sow  the  feed  on  the  furface,  and  cover  it  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  light  earth. 

About  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  warm, 
the  feed  may  be  fown  in  a  natural  bed  of  rich  earth. 

Sow  Parjley ,  Chervil ,  he. 

Parfley,  chervil,  and  coriander  feeds  may  be  fown 
any  time  this  month.  In  order  to  which,  let  fome  fhal- 
low  drills  be  drawn  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder,  and  in 
thefe  the  feeds  fown,  each  fort  feparate.  Cover  the 
feeds  when  fown  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

You  may  fow  parfley,  in  Angle  drills,  at  the  edge  of 
the  quarters,  or  borders  of  the  garden  :  it  will  make  a 
ufefiul,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  neat  edging,  if  not  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  too  rank. 

Sow  Celery. 

If  you  omitted  to  fow  celery  laft  month,  let  it  be 
fown  the  beginning  of  this,  for  an  early  crop  ;  more  of 
the  feed  may  be  fown  about  the  middle,  or  latter  end,  of 
the  month,  for  a  principal  crop.  The  feed  fown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  fhould  have  a  warm  fpot  of 
rich  earth.  Let  the  feed  be  fown  on  the  furface,  and 
either  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  light 
earth,  or  raked  in  lightly  with  an  even  hand.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  fprinkle  the  bed  with  water  frequently  in  dry 
weather. 

Sow  Fennel ,  Dill,  Savory,  Hyjfop,  Thyme ,  &c. 

The  feeds  of  fennel,  dill,  burnet,  forrel,  marygold, 
&c.  fhould  be  fown  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if 
omitted  in  February. 

With  regard  to  hyflop,  thyme,  favory,  and  fweet- 
marjoram,  they  will  fucceed,  if  fown  any  time  this  moth. 

All  thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  feparately,  in  fpots  of 
light  earth,  and  raked  in  with  an  even  hand. 

Sow  fmall  Sallcting. 

All  kinds  of  fmall  falleting,  fuch  as  crefles,  muflard, 
raddifh,  rape,  and  turnep,  fhould  be  fown  once  a  week, 
at  leaft,  in  a  warm  border.  Let  the  feeds  be  fown,  each 
fort  feparate,  in  fhallow  drills,  three  inches  afunder,  and 
covered  lightly  with  earth. 

Sow  Capficum. 

The  feeds  of  capficum  fhould  be  fown  in  a  hot-bed, 
about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  ;  when  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  a  large 
portion  of  free  air,  and  frequent  fprinklings  of  water. 
When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  which  will  be  about  the 
latter  end  of  May,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  beds 
of  rich  earth,  in  the  common  ground. 

Sow 
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So  w  Car  doom. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  you  may  fow  car- 
doons  in  a  bed  of  light  rich  earth,  in  an  open  fituation. 
The  feed  muft  be  fown  thin,  and  the  bed  watered  fre¬ 
quently  in  dry  weather. 

Sew  Naflurtiums. 

Nafturtiums  require  a  dry  foil,  and  open  fituation  ; 
rn  fuch  a  fpot  therefore  let  drills  about  an  inch  deep, 
and  two  feet  diftance,  be  drawn.  Let  the  feeds  be 
placed  in  thefe  drills  about  two  or  three  inches  apart, 
and  covered  with  earth  the  depth  of  the  drill,  when 
the  plants,  which  are  of  the  climbing  kind,  rife  and  be¬ 
gin  to  run,  fet  fticks,  as  you  do  for  peas,  to  fupport 

them. 

Sow  Hamburg  Pprjley. 

The  feeds  of  Hamburg,  or  large-rooted  parfley  may 
now  be  fown,  if  omitted  the  foregoing  month.  Let  the 
feed  be  fown  thin,  and  equally,  on  beds  of  rich  earth, 
rn  an  open  fituation,  and  raked  in  with  an  ever.  hand. 
When  the  plants  are  up,  and  have  acquired  a  little 
{Length,  they  muft  be  thinned  to  fix  inches  diftance, 
that  the  roots  may  have  room  to  fwell ;  for  the  root 
only  of  this  plant  is  eaten. 

Sow  Scorzonera ,  Salfafy ,  and  Skirrets. 

The  feeds  of  fcorzonera,  falfafy,  and  {kirrets,  may  be 
fown  any  time  this  month.  But  remember  to  low  each 
fort  on  feparate  beds,  in  an  open  fituation,  and  to  rake 
the  feed  in  lightly. 

The  Nursery. 

„  t 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  hardy  Exotics. 

The  feeds  of  many  forts  of  hardy  exotic  trees  and 
{hrubs  may  be  fown  this  month  ;  fuch  as  the  tulip-tree, 
larch-tree,  and  plane-tree;  the  fafiafras,  arbor-judae, 
Virginia  dogwood,  American  cyprefs,  Virginia  walnut, 
acacias,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind. 

The  method  of  fowing  the  feeds  of  thefe  hardy  kinds, 
many  forts  of  which  will  grow  freely,  and  with  very 

little  trouble,  is  this :  f 

Dig  a  fpot  for  them  where  the  ground  is  dry,  of  a 
loofe  texture,  and  in  a  fituation  not  too  much  expofed. 
Let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  the  furface  made  very 

level.  .  ,  , 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  piece  be  divided  into  beds 

three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  fub-divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  you  intend  to  fow  different  kinds  of  feed. 

Let  each  feed  be  fown,  or  planted,  according  to  the 
kinds  and  fizes  of  the  different  feeds,  in  its  ieparate 

Cover  the  feeds  with  fine  light  earth,  taking  care  that 
each  fort,  according  to  its  fize,  be  covered  a  proper 
depth  ;  fome  half  an  inch,  fome  an  inch,  and  others  an 
inch  and  a  half,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  feeds, 

fruits,  or  nuts.  ,  ., 

The  beds  muft  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  water,  in 

dry  weather ;  and,  when  the  lun  is  hot,  a  little  fhadmg 

with  mats  will  be  of  fervice. 
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Sow  the  feeds  of  the  Cedar  o/Lebanus,  Pines,  Firs,  and 
other  hardy  Ever-Green  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

This  is  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  the  feeds  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanus,  pines,  firs,  cyprefs,  juniper,  and  the 
i  ike  • 

Let  a  fmall  fpot  of  light  earth  be  dug  for  thefe  feeds, 
divided  into  final l  beds,  the  feed  fown  thereon,  each 
fort  by  itfelf,  and  covered  with  rich  earth  about  half  an 
inch  thick. 

You  fhould  remember  to  water  and  ihade  your  plants 
in  hot  dry  weather,  efpecially  while  the  plants  are 
young,  for  then  both  will  be  of  mod  fervice. 

This  is  alfo  the  feafon  for  fowing  the  feeds  of  the  ar¬ 
butus,  or  ftrawberry-tree ;  but  there  will  be  more  cer¬ 
tainty  of  fucccfs,  if  it  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed.  Lhe  me¬ 
thod 'is  this  : 

Fill  fome  fmall  pots  with  light  frefh  earth,  fow  the 
feed  therein,  covering  it  about  half  an  inch,  and  plunge 
the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  a  hot-bed. 

Sprinkle  the  furface  ot  the  earth  in  the  pots  frequent- 
y  with  water;  and  when  the  plants  appear,  give  them  a 

arge  quantity  of  frefh  air.  .  , 

Thefe  feeds  will  indeed  grow,  if  fown  nr  a  bed  of  na¬ 
tural  earth  ;  but  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  much 
lefs  in  the  fame  time,  and  the  fuccefs  more  uncertain. 

You  may  now  alfo  fow  the  acorns  of  ever-green 
oaks,  the  feeds  of  the  phillyrea,  bay,  and  other  evci- 

gI" AlT thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  light  earth,  the 
acorns  covered  about  an  inch  deep,  but  the  other  feeds 
only  half  an  inch. 

Propagating  Exotic  Trees,  he.  from  Cuttings. 

Exotic  trees  and  fhrubs  may,  at  this  feafon,  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings.  The  method  is  this  . 

Dig  a  fpot  for  them  where  the  ground  is  fomewhat 
moift,  and  not  ftiff;  break  the  earth  well  with  the  fpade, 
and  rake  it  fmooth.  This  being  done,  divide  the  fpot  in¬ 
to  as  many  parts  as  you  have  different  forts  of  plants  to 

Pr Let" the  cutting  be  taken  with  a  {harp  knife  from  the 
trees  you  intend  to  increafe,  and  from  the  fhoots  of  the 
laftfummer.  They  fhould  be  from  fix  to  ten  inches 
long,  and  planted  in  rows,  each  cutting  being  planted 
half  way  into  the  ground.  Clofe  the  earth  well  about 
them,  water  them  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  the  whole 
fpot  clear  from  weeds. 

Tranfplant  Ever-greens  and  Exotic  Trees. 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting  moft  kinds 

of  ever-green  trees  and  fhrubs  from  the  feed -beds,  or 
other  places  where  they  ftand  too  clofe  together ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ever-green-oak,  phillyrea,  a.aturnus,  pyra- 
cantha,  lauriftinus,  Portugal  laurel,  arbutus,  cytifus, 
hollies,  and  yews.  Alfo  cedars  and  cypreffes  pines  firs, 
and  junipers,  may  now  be  transplanted  with  pfety. 

Exotic  trees,  or  fhrubs,  may  alio  be  removed  at  this 

feafon.  ™  , 

Tranfplant  Flowering  Strrubs. 

You  may  now  remove  moft  kinds  of  the  hardy  flower- 

10  Bm'you  fhould  remember  to  perform  this  operation  in 
calm  cloudy  weather,  when  either  the  more  tender  kinds. 
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or  the  ever  green  plants,  are  to  be  removed  ;  for  upon 
this  particular,  and  the  expedition  with  which  they  are 
planted  after  they  are  taken  up,  the  fuccefs  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  depend. 

Be  careful  in  planting  them  to  break  the  earth  perfe£t- 
ly  fine,  and  fee  that  it  falls  in  properly  between  and 
about  their  roots. 

As  foon  as  they  are  planned,  let  them  be  well  watered, 
and  the  waterings  oecafionally  repeated  in  dry  weather. 

You  fhould  alfo  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  with 
mulch,  or  long  litter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fun  and 
wind  from  drying  the  earth  too  much  about  their 
roots. 

Let  firm  flakes  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  flems 
of  thofe  plants  which  require  fupport,  be  faftened  to 
them. 

Plant  Vines . 

This  Is  a  proper  feafon  for  propagating  vines  from 
cuttings. 

The  cuttings  fho-uld  be  taken  from  {hoots  of  the  lafl 
year’s  growth,  fhortened  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  ;  and, 
if  poffible,  have  an  inch  or  tw'o  of  the  branch  from 
whence  the  fhoot  was  taken,  at  the  extremity  of  each 
cutting. 

Let  the  cuttings  be  planted  in  a  flaming  direction,  and 
fo  deep  that  one  eye  only  may  be  feen  above  the  furface. 

By  this  method  mod  of  the  cuttings  will  fucceed  j 
they  will  take  root  freely,  and  even  produce  tolerable 
fihoots  the  fame  feafon. 

Water  them  moderately  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  the 
ground  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 

Let  thefe  cuttings  be  planted  in  the  place  where  they 
are  to  remain  ;  for  they  never  fucceed  fo  well  after  tranf- 
planting. 

Grafting, 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  may  be  grafted 
any  time  this  month. 

You  may  cut  off  the  flocks  which  are  to  be  grafted 
for  ftandard-trees  to  what  height  you  pleafe. 

The  fame  method  is  to  be  purfued  in  performing  the 
operat:on  of  grafting,  as  mentioned  in  the  work  of  the 
nurfery  lafl  month. 

Drefs  the  Beds  of  Seedling  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Look  attentively  over  the  feed-beds  of  young  trees 
and  fhrubs  ;  and  where  any  weeds  appear,  let  them 
be  carefully  picked  out  by  the  hand  ;  for  if  they  are 
lufFered  to  continue,  their  roots  will  mix  with  thofe  of 
the  young  plants,  and  confequently  render  it  difficult  to 
remove  the  one  without  injuring  the  other. 

Water  the  Seed-beds  of  young  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

You  muft  remember  to  refrefh  the  feed-beds  of  young 
trees  and  fhrubs  with  water  now  and  then  in  dry 
weather  ;  a  little  at  a  time  will  be  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
Poff.  "I  his  will  be  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  them,  as  you 
will  foon  perceive  by  their  growth.  J 

The  Fruit-Garden. 

P lant  Fruit-  trees. 

From  the  beginning  to  about  the  twentieth  of  this 
month,  all  kinds  of  huir-trees  may  be  planted  with  fuc 
cefs.  And  in  moift  foils  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
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their  growing,  if  planted  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month  j 
but  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better. 

The  trees  that  are  now  planted  will  take  root  in 
a  fhort  time  ;  and,  with  theaffiftance  of  a  little  water  in 
dry  weather,  fhoot  freely. 

Obftrve  the  directions  given  in  the  former  month 
with  regard  to  the  diftances  at  which  fruit-trees, 
either  for  walls,  efpaliers,  or  ftandards,  ought  to  be 
planted. 

Let  a  large  hole  be  dug  for  each  tree,  and  when 
carried  to  the  depth  intended,  let  the  mould  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  be  well  loofened. 

When  the  tree  is  ready  for  planting  let  all  the  ragged 
roots,  and  thofe  which  are  bruifed,  be  cut  off;  and  the 
ends  of  all  the  reft  be  trimmed. 

As  foon  as  this  is  done,  place  the  tree  in  the  hole, 
break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  the 
roots.  When  all  is  in  tread  the  furface  round  the 
tree. 

Remember  to  fecure  all  new-planted  fruit-trees 
againft  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  flakes  fhould  be 
fixed  in  the  ground  for  the  fupport  of  ftandard-trees, 
and  thofe  planted  againft  walls  or  efpaliers  be  faftened 
thereto. 

Plant  Fig-trees. 

This  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  planting  fig-trees  j 
for  they  will  now  take  root  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve  that  fig-trees  are  propa¬ 
gated  either  from  layers,  or  fuckers  arifing  from  the 
roots  of  old  trees. 

When  therefore  it  is  intended  to  plant  thofe  trees,  let 
a  fufficient  number  of  good  fuckers  of  a  moderate  growth, 
and  fuch  as  are  firm  or  well  ripened,  be  procured  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  and  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

But  fig-trees  raifed  from  layers  made  from  the  branches, 
are  preferable  to  thofe  from  fuckers ;  becaufe  the  latter 
are  more  apt  to  run  to  wood  than  the  former.  The 
time  for  laying  down  the  branches  in  order  to  raife 
young  trees,  is  either  in  this  month  or  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember:  but  remember  to  cover  them  with  long  litter 
in  hard  frofts.  In  one  year’s  time  the  layers  will  be 
fufficiently  rooted,  when  they  fhould  be  feparated  from 
the  old  ftock,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Remember  to  make  your  layers  from  branches  of  fruit¬ 
ful  trees ;  for  thofe  which  are  made  from  the  fuckers, 
or  {hoots  produced  from  old  ftools,  have  very  foft 
branches,  full  of  fap,  and  therefore  are  in  danger  of 
fuffering  from  the  froft.  They  will  alfo  run  greatly 
into  wood,  and  not  be  very  fruitful.  Let  the  {hoots 
therefore  that  are  laid  down  be  woody,  compaCt,  and 
well  ripened;  not  young  flioots  full  of  fap,  and  whofe 
veflels  are,  confequently,  large  and  open. 

If  fig-trees  are  to  be  planted  againft  walls,  or  pales,  they 
ftiould  not  be  fet  nearer  to  each  other  than  twenty  feet. 

*  Pruning  Fig-trees. 

This  is  the  beft  feafon  of  the  year  for  pruning  fig- 
trees  ;  for  if  they  are  pruned  at  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
as  is  often  pra&ifed,  many  of  the  young  bearing  {hoots, 
which  are  tender,  are  very  liable  to  be  killed  by  the 
fevere  frofts  ;  but  if  the  pruning  be  omitted  till  this 
month,  when  the  frofts  are  over,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
hope,  that  though  fome  of  the  bearing  branches 
may  have  periflied  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather 

enough 
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enough  of  them  will  have  efcaped  the  froft,  to  furnifh 
the  wall. 

Obferve  in  pruning  fig-trees,  to  leave  a  fufficient 
fupply  of  the  laft  fummer’s  wood,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  extremity,  every  way,  and  in  every  part  where  there 
is  proper  room  to  train  the  (hoots,  fo  that  the  tree  may 
be  equally  furni(hed  with  them  at  moderate  diftances  ; 
for  thefe  bear  the  figs  the  enfuing  feafon. 

Remember  to  train  in  every  year  fome  young  (hoots 
at,  or  near  the  bottom,  that  there  may  be  a  proper  fup¬ 
ply  of  young  branches,  coming  out  regularly  one  after 
another,  to  fupply  the  places  of  old  naked  branches, 
which  will  appear  every  feafon,  in  fome  part  or  other 
of  the  tree.  At  the  fame  time  let  all  the  old  branches 
which  are  deftitute  of  young  wood  be  cut  out ;  by  which 
means  there  will  be  fufficient  room  to  train  the  bearing 
branches  neatly,  and  at  proper  diftances  ;  for  they  (hould 
neither  be  left,  nor  laid  in  too  clofe. 

You  muft  never  (horten,  or  top,  the  young  branches 
of  fig-trees;  they  muft  be  left  at  full  length;  for  by 
Ihortening  the  branches  you  will  not  only  cut  away  the 
part  where  the  fruit  would  otherwife  have  appeared,  but 
alfo  occafion  the  branches  to  run  greatly  to  wood,  and 
never  produce  half  a  crop  of  fruit. 

Obferve  to  nail  every  branch  flrait  and  clofe  to  the 
wall,  and  at  about  feven  or  eight  inches  from  one 
another. 

Prune  Apricot ,  Peach ,  and  Neftarine-  trees. 

All  the  apricot,  peach,  and  ne&arine-trees  that  were 
not  pruned  laft  month,  muft  be  now  pruned  and  nailed, 
and  the  fooner  the  better;  for  the  whole  muft  be  finifhed 
before  the  middle  of  the  month. 

The  greateft  care  (hould  now  be  taken  in  pruning,  and 
efpecially  in  the  nailing  of  thefe  trees;  becaufe  as  the 
buds  are  now  confiderably  fwelled  for  bloom,  the  leaft 
touch  will  rub  them  off. 

The  fame  method  is  to  be  obferved  in  pruning  trees 
now  as  in  the  former  months. 

Guard  the  Apricot ,  Peachy  and  NeCtarine-trees  from  Froji. 

You  (hould  be  careful  to  defend  the  choiceft  kinds  of 
your  apricot,  peach,  and  ne&arine  trees,  when  in 
bloffom,  from  frofts,  which  often  happen  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

In  order  to  this,  mats,  of  the  larger  kind,  (hould  be 
nailed  from  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the  other,  letting 
them  hang  down  over  the  trees.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  mats  (hould  alfo  be  fattened  down,  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  which  w’ould  in¬ 
evitably  beat  off  many  of  the  bloffoms. 

Rut  whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  the  mats  (hould  be 
taken  away  ;  for  the  bloffoms  require  tnis  kind  of  (helter 
in  (harp  frofts  only. 

Prune  Cherries ,  Plums ,  Apples ,  Pears ,  &c. 

You  muft  now  forward  the  pruning  of  cherries, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  and  all  other  kind  of  fruit-trees, 
whether  ftandards  or  planted  againft  walls  or  cfpaliers, 
which  could  not  be  pruned  in  the  foregoing  month, 
with  all  the  difpatch  poftible  :  let  the  whole  be  finiftivd 
by  the  middle  of  the  month  at  fir  theft. 
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Pruning  and  ordering  young  Apricot ,  Peach  and  Nefiarine- 

trees. 

This  is  the  proper  fetfon  for  heading  down  young 
apricot,  peach,  and  nedftarine-trees,  which  have  been 
planted  (ince  Michaelmas  laft,  with  their  firft  (hoots 
rom  budding  at  full  length. 

This  operation  (hould  be  performed  juft  as  the  trees 
aegm  to  pu(h  ;  you  will  therefore  do  well  to  watch  the 
aroper  opportunity,  and  let  their  heads  be  then 
hortened ;  for  this  will  prove  of  the  utmoft  advantage 
to  the  young  trees. 

The  head  (hould  be  cut  down  to  the  third  or  fourth 
eye  from  the  bottom  ;  and  if  there  are  two  (hoots  from 
the  fame  (lock,  let  both  be  (hortened  in  the  above  manner. 

By  this  method  the  trees  will  produce  fome  ftrong 
(hoots  near  the  ground,  which  will  enable  you  to  fur- 
nifti  equally  every  part  of  the  wall  with  branches. 

On  the  contrary,  by  omitting  to  head  the  trees,  they 
would  run  up  with  a  head  like  a  ftandard-tree,  and 
hardly  furnifh  a  fingle  branch  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  ground  ;  and,  confequently,  that  part  of  the  wall 
would  be  rendered  wholly  ufelefs. 

With  regard  to  thofe  young  apricot-trees  that  were 
headed  now  a  year  ago,  and  each  produced  three  or 
four  (hoots  the  laft  fummer,  you  (hould  now  (horten 
thefe  (hoots  to  fuch  lengths  as  may  encourage  each  (hoot 
to  produce  two  or  three  new  ones  the  fame  feafon.  1  he 
method  is  this : 

Let  each  (hoot  be  (hortened  to  about  one  half  of  its 
original  length  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  are  twenty  inches  long, 
(hould  be  about  ten  or  eleven  inches ;  and  fuch  as  are 
fifteen  inches,  or  thereabouts,  in  length,  (hould  be 
(hortened  to  eight  or  nine ;  and  fo  in  proportion  to  the 
different  lengths  of  the  (hoots. 

Prune  young  Apple,  Pear ,  Plum,  and  Cherry-trees. 

Let  the  heads  of  young  dwarf-apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry-trees,  lately  planted  againft  walls  or  efpaliers, 
be  now  pruned  down,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  put 
out  fome  good  (hoots,  near  the  ground,  to  furnifh  that 
part  of  the  wall  or  efpalier. 

If  the  heads  of  thefe  trees  are  only  of  one  year’s  growth 
from  the  bud  or  graft,  let  them  be  (hortened  to  three  or 
four  eyes,  obferving  what  was  mentioned  before,  namely, 
to  do  it  juft  when  the  buds  begin  to  break. 

If  they  are  two  years  from  the  bud  or  graft,  and  the 
firft  (hoots  were,  laft  fpring,  cut  down  as  above;  let 
the  (hoots  which  were  produced  from  them  laft  fummer, 
be  now  alfo  (hortened  to  fix  or  feven  inches. 

You  muft  obferve  the  fame  rule  with  regard  to  thefe 
trees,  as  mentioned  above  for  the  apricots  and  peaches ; 
for  it  is  by  a  judicious  (hort  ning  the  firft  and  fecond 
year’s  (boot's  from  the  budding  and  grafting,  that  the 
whole  fuccefs  depends  with  regard  to  the  forming  at 
once  a  ufefui  and  a  beautiful  tree. 

When  a  young  wall  or  efpalier  tree  is  once  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  branches  near  the  ground,  thefe  will  eafily 
fupply  you  with  more  in  their  turn,  to  cover  the  wall 
or  efpalier  upwards. 

But  in  the  common  courfe  of  pruning  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry-trees,  their  (hoots  or  brancht-  ihould 
not  be  (hortened  ;  for  after  the  young  trees  are  furnifhed 
with  a  proper  fupply  of  branches  at  the  bottom,  their 
(hoots  muft  tl.cn  be  trained  to  the  wall  at  length,. 

(honening; 
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fhortening  only  a  particular  fhoot  at  places  where  more 
wood  may  be  required  to  cover  the  part. 
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Prune  and  drefs  Goofeberries  and  Currants. 

If  there  be  any  of  your  goofeberry  or  currant-budr  s 
yet  remaining  unpruned,  let  the  work,  be  done  at  t.  e 

the  beginning  of  the  month.  >  . 

Remember  to  keep  the  branches  thin,  and  the  rmdd.e 
of  the  tree  open  and  clear  of  wood,  lo  as  to  admit  t  e 
fun  and  air  freely  ;  - for  by  that  means  the  fruit  will  be 

larger,  and  much  liner  tailed. 

At  the  fame  time  let  the  ground  be  dug  between  the 
goofeberry  and  currant-trees,  where  it  has  been  omitted 
in  the  former  months.  For  the  loofening  of  the  ground 
about  thefe  ftirubs  is  of  the  utmoft  advantage  to  them, 
and  at  no  time  more  ufeful  than  at  prefent,  when  they 
are  juft  beginning  to  (hoot. 


As  foon  as  you  have  cleared  the  beds  from  litter, 
loofen  the  earth  between  the  plants ;  and  if  you  add  a 
little  frefh  earth  to  the  beds  it  will  {Lengthen  the  plants, 
fo  that  they  will  flower  much  ftronger,  and  produce 
larger  fruit. 

Plant  Vines. 

Cuttings  of  vines  may  be  planted  any  time  this  month  j 
they  will  take  root  freely. 

Let  the  cuttings  be  planted  fomewhat  flanting,  and 
fo  deep,  that  one  eje  only  may  be  above  the  ground, 
and  that  clofe  to  the  furface.  And  be  fure  to  plant  them 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  cuttings  mull  be  {hoots  of  the  laft  year,  and 
fhortened  to  about  twelve  inches  in  length  :  and  let 
each  cutting  have  about  an  inch  of  the  preceding  year’s 
wood  at  the  bottom. 


Prune  and  drefs  Rafpberries. 

Let  all  the  pruning  of  rafpberries  be  now  finifhed  ; 
obferving  to  cut  out  all  the  dead  wood;  and  where  the 
live  wood  {lands  too  thick,  let  part  of  it  be  taken  away, 
as  mentioned  in  the  former  month,  fhortening  at  the 
lame  time  the  {hoots  that  are  left. 

Remember  alfo  to  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows 
of  rafpberries,  where  it  was  not  done  before  ;  for  this 
will  at  once  {Lengthen  the  {hoots,  and  give  the  bed  a 
clean  and  neat  appearance. 

You  may  Hill  make  plantations  of  rafpberries,  pro¬ 
vided  the  whole  be  finifhed  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  plants  will  take  root  foon  after  they  are  fet,  and 
grow  freely,  provided  they  are  now  and  then  refrefhed 
with  water  in  dry  weather. 

Remember  in  planting  rafpberries  to  make  ufe  of  the 
young  {hoots  produced  from  the  old  roots  laft  year  ; 
choofing  thofe  whofe  roots  are  well  furmfhed  with 
fibres,  and  reje&ing  thofe  whofe  extremities  are  naked 
and  fticky.  The  inftru<aions  for  planting  thefe  {hoots 
given  in  the  former  month,  will  be  fufficient  lor  the 
purpofe,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated. 

Drefs  Fruit  tree  Borders. 

Let  all  the  fruit-tree  borders  be  dug  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  if  it  was  not  done  the  preceding.  T.  his 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  trees,  deftroy  the  weeds, 
and  give  the  borders  when  raked,  a  neat  and  pleafing 
appearance. 

At  the  fame  time  the  borders  which  were  dug  the 
preceding  month,  fliould  be  ftirred  with  a  hoe,  and 
then  raked  very  fmooth.  T  his  will  greatly  retard  the 
growth  of  the  young  weeds,  and  make  the  whole  ap¬ 
pear  neat  and  decent. 

Drefs  Strawberries. 

If  any  of  your  ftrawberry  beds  ftill  remain  undrefied, 
let  the  work  be  done  as  faft  as  poflible  j  for  the  plants 
will  now  begin  to  pufti  apace. 

Clear  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from 
firings  and  other  litter  ;  at  the  fame  time  let  fome  of  the 
plants  he  taken  away,  wherever  they  are  found  to  Hand 
too  thick. 

The  beft  method  of  keeping  thefe  plants  is  in  Angle 
trenches  as  it  were,  feparate  from  one  another,  fo  that 
there  may  be  room  to  dig  round  them  with  a  narrow 
fpide  or  a  trowel. 


If  any  of  your  vines  ftill  remain  unpruned,  let  it  be 
done  as  foon  as  poflible  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  ; 
for  thofe  vines  that  are  pruned  too  late  feldom  produce  a 
good  crop  of  grapes. 


The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 


Sow  tender  Annual  Flowers. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  month  a  hot-bed  fliould 
be  made  for  fowing  tender  annual  flowers,  provided  that 
work  was  not  done  in  February.  They  fliould  be  made 
entirely  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire&ed  in  the  foregoing 
month  ;  and  the  fame  kind  of  feeds  fliould  be  (own.  By 
good  management  the  plants  raifed  at  this  feafon 
may  be  brought  to  flower  ftrongly  and  beautifully  in 
July. 

Tranfplant  tender  Annual  Flowers. 

Let  a  hot-bed  be  made  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  this  month,  in  order  to  prick  the  tender  annual 
flowers  that  wrere  Town  in  bebruary.  Let  the  bed  be 
about  three  feet  high,  and  the  furface  even  ;  then  fet  on 
the  frame  ;  and  when  the  great  heat  is  over,  let  it  be 
covered  with  light,  rich,  and  perfedlly  dry  earth,  fix 
inches  thick. 

As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  earth  is  warm,  prick  the 
plants  therein  at  three  or  four  inches  each  way,  and 
give  them  a  gentle  fprinkling  of  water.  Put  on  the 
glafles,  but  remember  to  raife  them  a  little  every  day  to 
let  the  fleam  efcape ;  and  {hade  the  plants  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  root. 

When  the  plants  have  taken  root,  and  begin  to  pu{h, 
let  the  glafles  be  raifed  a  confiderable  height  every  day, 
that  they  may  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  frefh  air ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  remember  to  give  them  frequently 
a  gentle  fprinkling  of  water. 

Sow  the  hardier  Kind  of  Annual  Flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  a  hot-bed  fnould  be 
made  for  fowing  the  feeds  of  the  hardier  kind  of  annual 


towers.  ,  .  r  . 

The  bed  fliould  be  two  feet  high,  made  m  the  ufual 

nanner,  and  covered  with  rich  earth  four  or  five  inches 

hick.  >.  „ 

On  this  bed  you  may  fow  the  feeds  of  China  alter, 

ndian  pink,  marvel  of  Peru,  balfam,  palma  Chrilti, 

•apficum,  mignonette,  French  and  African  mary golds, 
1  ten- 
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T ranf plant  Chryfanthemums . 


ten-week  flocks,  chryfanthemum,  tree  and  pmpleama- 
ranthus,  perficarias,  love-apple,  icabioufes,  convolvulus 
major,  (Lamoniums,  and  feveral  others  of  the  like  forts. 

Let  the  feeds  be  fown  each  fort  leparate,  in  fhallow 
drills,  drawn  from  the  back  to  the  front  or  the  frame, 
two  or  three  inches  afunder.  Cover  the  fmailer  leeds 
about  a  quarter,  and  the  larger  half  an  inch.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up  let  them  have  air  by  railing  the 
gialles  a  conliderable  height  every  day  ;  and  as  foon  as 
they  have  gathered  a  little  flrength,  they  mufl  be  gra¬ 
dually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  by  taking  the 
lights  entirely  off  every  mild  day.  Remember  to  re- 
frefh  them  often  with  moderate  fprinklings  of  water. 
About  the  middle  of  next  month  fome  of  them  will  be 
fit  to  prick  out,  and  the  remainder  in  May. 

It  lometimes  happens  that  dung  cannot  be  fpared  at 
this  feafon  for  making  a  hot-bed  :  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  above  annual  flower  feeds  may  be  fown  in  a  warm 
border,  where  the  earth  is  rich  and  light  j  and  if  the 
weather  be  warm,  they  will  fucceed  extremely  well ; 
particularly  China  after,  ten-week  flock,  Indian  pink, 
African  and  French  marygolds,  chryfanthemum,  pur¬ 
ple  and  tree  amaranth  us,  perficarias,  fcabioufes,  and 
convolvulus  major.  Let  the  feeds  be  fown  thin,  each 
fort  feparate,  the  beds  arched  over  with  hoops,  and 
covered  with  mats  every  night  in  bad  weather. 

By  obferving  this  management  the  plants  will  grow 
freely,  and,  if  you  refrefh  them  with  water  in  dry 
weather,  they  will  be.  fit  to  plant  out  in  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  flower  pretty  ftrongiy  in 
autumn. 

Ssiv  hardy  Annual  Floivers. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  you  may  fow  in  the 
borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  garden,  the  feeds  of 
all  forts  of  hardy  annual  flowers  :  particularly  the 
large  and  dwarf  annual  fun-flower,  oriental  mallow',  la- 
vatera,  laikfpur,  flos  Adonis,  fweet  fultan,  large  flefh- 
coloured,  blue,  and  yellow  lupins,  convolulus  major, 
fweet-feented  and  Tangier  peas,  and  naflurtium.  Soon 
after  you  may  fow  the  leeds  of  the  Spanifh  nigella,  pur¬ 
ple  and  white  Candia  tuft,  Venus  looking-lafs,  Venus 
navel-wort,  dwarf  double  poppy,  Lobel’s-catchfly, 
dwarf  annual  lychnis,  convolvulus  minor,  and  fome 
others. 

You  fhould  remember  in  fovving  the  above,  or  any 
other  kinds  of  annual  flower  feeds,  to  fow  each  fort  fe¬ 
parate  in  patches,  in  the  different  borders,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  mentioned  in  February.  Tne  plants  mull  remain 
to  flower  in  the  places  where  they  ate  fown,  for  they  do 
not  fucceed  well  after  tranfplantation  ;  let  them  there¬ 
fore  be  thinned,  where  they  have  rifen  too  thick.  At 
the  fame  time  remember  to  water  tne  feeds  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  and  alfo  the  plants  after  they  are  come  up. 

Drefs  the  Pets  of  Annual  Flowers. 

Clear  the  plants  of  the  double  wall-flowers,  double 
flock  iulv-flowers,  double  fweet-williams,  rockets,  rofe 
campions,  catchfiy,  campanulas,  fcarlet  lychnis,  ccc. 
that  were  potted  lalt  autumn,  from  decayed  leaves. 
Then  take  fome  of  the  earth  out  of  the  pots,  but  do  not 
go  fo  deep  as  to  dtfpiace  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Fill  up 
the  pots  again  with  frelh  earth,  and  give  them  fome 
water.  By  this  means  their  roots  will  be  (Lengthened, 
the  plants  will  grow  freely,  and  produce  large  and 
beautiful  flowers. 


The  cuttings  of  the  double  chryfanthemums,  planted 
in  pots  or  boxes  lail  autumn,  fliould  now  be,  removed 
into  Angle  pots,  where  they  are  to  flower.  At  the  btv- 
ginning  of  next  month,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  borders  among  other  flowers,  where  they 
will  blow  ftrong,  and  make  a  handfome  appearance. 

Nurfe  Auricula  Plants. 

You  fliould  be  very  careful  to  defend  your  choice 
auricula  plants  from  too  much  wet,  cold,  wind:, find  froft; 
for  either  will  greatly  injure  their  flower-buds,  which 
are  now  in  great  forward nefs.  The  pots  fhould  there¬ 
fore  be  continued  under  the  hoop  arches,  where  the 
plants  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  and,  when 
there  is  occahon,  be  lufficicntly  defended  by  drawing 
the  mats  over  the  hoops. 

But,  at  the  fame  time,  remember  not  to  debar  the 
plants  from  a  warm  and  moderate  Ihower  of  ram  now 
and  then,  if  any  fliould  happen,  for  fuch  (how.ers  will 
be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  the  plants.  Remember  alfo, 
to  refrefh  them  often  in  dry  weather  with  moderate 
fprinklings  of  water,  juft  enough  to  k.eep  the  earth  about 
their  roots  a  little  moiil. 

Tranfplant  and  drefs  Carnations. 

You  muft  tran (plant  all  the  carnations  which  were 

omitted  laft  month,  at  the  beginning  of  this. 

Remember  to  take  up  the  plants  with  a  ball  of  their 
own  earth  about  their  roots,  and  place  each  plant  in  the 
middle  of  each  pot,  unlefs  the  pots  be  large,  in  which 
cafe  two  plants  may  be  fet  in  each  pot ;  obferving  to 
clofe  the  earth  well  about  them,  and  give  them  a  mo¬ 
derate  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  well  about  their  roots. 
Let  the  pots  be  fet  in  fome  proper  place  where  the 
plants  may  be  defended  from  cold  winds,  and  let  them 
have  moderate  waterings  fiequently  in  dry  weather. 

At  the  fame  time  the  carnation  plants  which  were  re¬ 
moved  laft  autumn  into  the  pots  where  they  are  to  remain-, 
fliould  now  have  frelh  earth  given  them,  by  removing 
the  old  earth  from  the  tops  of  the  pots,  and  fillin-  them 
up  with  frefh. 

In  order  to  this,  let  the  plants  be  firft  cleared  from 
all  dead  leaves,  then  take  out  as  much  earth  as  poflible 
out  of  the  pots,  without  difturbing  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  fill  the  pots  with  trelh  mould,  laying  it 
clofe  round  the  plants  :  after  which  let  them  be  mo¬ 
derately  watered  to  fettle  the  earth.  By  this  means  tne 
plants  will  be  fo  greatly  (Lengthened,  that  they  will 
(hoot  ftrongly,  and  produce  large  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Prole  ft  your  Tulip ,  Hyacinth ,  a\d  Ranunculi  fes  Beds. 

The  more  curious  kinds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  ranun- 
culufes,  and  anemonies,  muft  be  protected  from  the 
frofts  and  cold  rains,  which  frequently  happen  this 
1  month,  and  which  will  greatly  injure  your  plants,  ft 
they  are  not  well  guarded  ;  for  their  flower-buds  are 
now  advancing  apace.  Let  therefore  the  hoop  arches  be 
{(ill  continued  oyer  the  beds,  and  mats  drawn  over  the 
hoops  every  night  in  heavy  rains  and  Lofty  vveathet.  By 
this  precaution  your  flowers  will  blow  large  and  in  great 
perfe&ion. 

But  remember  to  take  away  the  mats  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  benefit,  of 
*  jy  the 
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the  frefh  a'r;  nor  fhould  they  be  covered  in  a  moderate 
fhower  of  rain,  for  that  will  be  of  great  fervice. 

It  will  not  be  amifs,  if  your  beds  were  at  firft  covered 
with  low  hoops,  to  remove  them,  and  place  taller  in  tneir 
ftead,  as  this  will  give  the  p’ants  more  air  when  the 

mats  are  drawn  over  the  hoops,  and  there  will  be  Ids 
danger  of  injuring  the  beds  in  drawing  the  mats  over 
the  hoops. 

Support  Hyacinths . 

You  mud  be  now  careful  to  fupport  with  flicks  the 
flower-fkms  of  your  large  double  hyacinths,  for  they 
now  begin  to  grow  apace,  and  the  flowers  ate  too  heavy 
to  be  fupported  by  tne  flock  alone.  Remember  to  tile 
fome.  (oft  tying  in  faftening  the  flower  ftalks  to  the 
flicks,  which  muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground  very  near 
the  plant. 

Sow  Perennial  Flower  Seeds . 

:  Moft  kinds  of  perennial  flower- feeds  may  be  Town 
this  month,  particularly  carnations,  pinks,  fweet- 
wiHiams,  wall-flowers,  and  all  the  fpecies  of  flock  july- 
flowers.  \  ou  may  alio  fow  Angle  role  campion, 
catchfly,  fcarlet  lychnis,  columbines,  Grfcek  valerian, 
•fcabioufes,  and  Canterbury-bells. 

Sgw  French  Honeysuckles,  Hollyhocks ,  he. 

The  feeds  of  French  honey fuclcles,  hollyhocks,  tree 
■primrdfe,  campanulas,  fox  gloves,  and  many  other 
forts,  may  be  Town  this  month.  A  fpot  of  ground  in  a 
-warm  fituation,  but  not  too  clofe  to  the  walls  or  fences, 
fhould  be  dug  for  the  above  flower  feeds.  Let  the  fpot, 
when  dug,  be  divided  into  beds  of  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  fubdivided  into  as  many  parts  as  you  intend 
to  fow  different  kinds  of  feed,  for  each  kind  muft  be 
fown  feparate.  Let  the  feeds  be  fown  thin  and  covered 
properly  with  earth,  the  larger  about  half  an  inch,  and 
the  fmaller  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

Some  gardeners  fow  all  kinds  of  perennial  flower  feeds 
in  fhallow  drills,  proportioning  the  depth  of  each  drill 
to  the  particular  fort  of  each  (eed,  fo  that  they  may  be 
covered  with  their  proper  depth  of  earth.  Others,  after 
Taking  the  furface  of  the  bed  fmooth,  draw  off  equally, 
with  the  back  of  the  rake,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
.deep  of  earth,  into  the  alleys  :  when  this  is  done  they 
fow  the  feed,  and  with  the  teeth  of  the  rake  cover  them 
with  the  earth  before  drawn  into  the  alleys.  Either  of 
thefe  methods  may  be  praolifed  with  fuccefs  ;  perhaps 
the  drills  are  more  proper  for  the  larger  kinds  of  feed, 
and  the  broad  cafl  for  the  fmaller. 

But  whatever  meihod  be  ufed  in  fowing  the  feeds, 
you  niuft  remember  to  fprinkle  the  beds  frequently 
with  water  in  dry  weather.  Your  plants  will  be  fit  to 
prick  out  in  May  or  June. 

Plant  Ranunculufes ,  Anemonles ,  he. 

You  may  now  plant  fome  ranunculufes  and  anemo- 
nies :  they  will  blow  and  make  a  fine  appearance  in  May 
and  June,  when  the  early  fort  are  over.  But  remember 
to  water  the  plants  frequently  after  they  are  up,  in  dry 
weather,  and  then  they  they  will  flower  tolerably 
lirong. 

Plant  Carnations ,  Pinks ,  he. 

This  is  the  feafon  for  planting  in  clumps,  in  the 
borders,  carnations,  pinks,  fweet-williams,  both  double 
and  Angle  j  batchelors  buttons,  double  feverfew,  golden 
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rod,  perennial  lun-flowers,  perennial  after?,  French- 
honeyfuckles,  columbines,  Canterbury-bells,  monks¬ 
hood,  fox-gloves,  tree- prim rofe,  and  various  other  forts 
of  the  fame  tribe. 

All  the  above  plants  will  take  root  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  and  flower  this  feafon,  provided  they  are  now  and 
then  refrefhed  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

The  fibrous-rooted  plants  may  alfo  now  be  planted  in 
the  borders  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  ;  fuch  as 
polyanthiifes,  auricuLs,  double  camomile,  London- 
pride,  violets,  hepaticas,  thrift,  primrofes,  gentianella, 
and  a  great  variety  of  others  of  the  fame  kind..  Give 
them  a  little  water  when  firft  planted,  and  repeat  it  at 
times  in  d;y  weather  :  they  will  grow'  freely,  and  make 
a  fine  appearance  in  bloflfom. 

Plant  Flowering  Shrubs. 

In  any  part  of  the  garden,  where  fiowering-fbrubs  are 
wanted,  they  may  now  be  planted  ;  for  moft  forts  will 
fucceed  :  particularly  the  althaea-frutex,  fpireas,  fyringas-, 
golden-rods,  and  honey.- fuckles. 

Tranfplant  Exotic  T rees. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hardy  exotic  flowering-trees 
or  flirubs  may  be  transplanted  any  time  this  month. 

Tranfplant  Evergreens. 

This  is  a  vary  good  feafon  for  tranfplantrng  evergreens  ; 
for  thev  will  take  root  fooner  -now  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year:  particularly  the  arbutus,  or  draw- 
berrv-tree,  magnolias,  bays,  pyracanthas,  phillyrea, 
alaturnus,  laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  lauriftinus,  ever¬ 
green  oak,  hollies,  yews,  and  a  great  variety  of  others. 

You  may  alfo  tranfplant  pines  and  firs  of  all  forts, 
cedars  of  Libanus,  cyprefs,  junipers,  and  others  of  that 

kind.  ,  - 

Remember  in  planting  evergreens,  and  indeed  fhrubs 
of  every  kind,  to  let  the  work  be  done  as  expeditious  as 
poflible,  after  they  are  taken  up.  Let  a  hole  be  opened 
for  each  fhrub,  large  enough  to  receive  the  root  freely  ; 
and  when  it  is  deep  enough,  let  the  ground  be  well 
loofened  at  the  bottom  As  foon  as  the  holes  are  ready, 
brine;  the  fhrubs,  and  having  pruned  away  the  broken  or 
bruifed  roots,  place  them  upright  in  the  hole,  break  the 
earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  their  roots, 
and  cover  them  of  a  proper  depth.  Let  the  furface  cf 
the  earth  round  each  fhrub  be  made  hollow'  like  a  bafon, 
to  hold  the  water  when  given  in  dry  weather  ;  and  let 
fome  mulch  or  long  litter  be  laid  upon  the  earth  round 
the  tree;  this  will  keep  the  ground  moift  about  the 
roots. 

Let  each  fhrub  be  well  watered  as  foon  as  planted,  in 
order  to  fettle  the  earth  about  the  roots ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  let  flakes  be  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  fuch  as 
require  fupport  be  faftened  thereto. 

Be  careful  to  plant  your  fhrubs,  of  whatever  kind,  at 
proper  diftances,  that  when  they  grow  up,  they  may 
not  crowd  one  another:  for  flirubs  always  fhow  them- 
felves  to  moft  advantage  when  they  are  feparate.  In  a 
word,  there  muft  always  be  room  fufficient  left  to  dig, 
and  hoe  and  clean  the  ground  between  them. 

Plant  Box  edgings. 

Box  planted  at  this  feafon,  will  foon  take  root  and 
flourifh,  provided  it  be  properly  watered.  Where  there¬ 
fore 
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be  wet  i  in  which  cafe  there  cannot  be  too  much  care 
taken  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  walks  with  large  (tones, 
flints,  brick  rubbifh,  chalk,  or  any  other  materials  that 
can  eaftly  be  procured,  which  will  drain  oft  the  moilturc 
from  the  gravel,  and  prevent  its  being  poachy  in  wet 
weather.  If  thefe  materials  cannot  be  procured  to  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  walks,  let  a  bed  of  heath,  or  furze,  be 
laid  under  the  gravel  to  keep  it  dry.  If  either  heath  or 
furze  be  laid  in  green,  they  will  continue  a  long  time, 
as  thc-v  will  be  covered  from  the  air.  1  his  bed  will 
prevent  the  gravel  from  getting  down  into  the  clay,  and 
alfo  keep  it  dry.  If  thefe  precautions  are  omitted  in  the  . 
firft  laying  of  gravel  upon  clay,  the  water  detained  by 
the  clay  will  render  the  gravel  poachy,  whenever  there 

is  much  rain.  -  #  ,  . 

Gravel  walks  arc  apt  to  be  laid  too  round,  which  gives 
them  a  narrow  appearance,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  renders 
them  not  fo  well  to  walk  upon.  A  gravel  walk  of  twelve 
feet  wide  fhould  have  a  rife  of  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  the  middle  ;  that  is,  the  middle  mould  rue 
gradually  fo  much  higher  than  the  Tides. 

&  The  fame  proportion  fhould  be  allowed  to  every 
gravel  walk  ;  one  of  twenty-four  feet  wide  (hould  not 
have  above  five  inches  rife  in  the  middle,  and  one  of 
fix  feet  wide  not  more  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter;  and 
fo  in  proportion  for  any  other  breadth. 

You  muft  alfo,  in  making  gravel  walks,  have  great 
regard  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  fo  as  to  lay  the  walks 
with  eafy  defeents  towards  the  low  parts  of  the  ground, 
that  the  wet  may  be  drained  ofF  eafily  ;  for  when  this  is 
omitted,  the  water  will  lie  upon  the  walks  a  confidera- 
ble  time  after  hard  rains,  which  will  render  them  unfit 
for  ufe,  efpecially  where  the  ground  is  naturally  wet  or 
firono-  :  but  where  the  ground  is  level,  and  there  are  no 
declivities  to  carry  ofF  the  water,  it  will  oe  proper  to 
have  fink- done s  laid  by  the  fides  of  the  walks,  at  con¬ 
venient  diftances,  to  carry  ofF  the  wet  ;  and  where  the 
ground  is  fo  naturally  dry,  that  the  water  will  foon  foalc 
away,  the  drains,  fiom  the  fink-dor.es,  may  be  contriv  ¬ 
ed  fo  as  to  convey  the  water  into  feffpcols,  wrei  e  it  will 

'  f  r  (r  rlnino-  it  i  gradually  fink  away  ;  but,  in  wet dand,  there  fhou  _  o 

ry  proper  feafon  for  doing :  t.  oravel  fabterraiieous  drains  to  convey  the  water  otr,  either  into 

In  order  to  this,  you  (hould  chute  tnat  ler  h  r0;ne  other  place  proper  to  receive 

lich  confito  of  f'mooth  even  pebbl«.  rm«d  w.clw  j^*"**,*  ^  ^  ^  for>  ,he  walks 

can  never  be  either  hmdlome  or  ufeful. 

In  order  to  deftroy  worms,  that  too  often  fpou  the 
beauty  of  gravel  walks,  fome  recommend  the  watering 
them  well  with  a  drong  and  bitter  infufion  of  walnut- 
tree  leaves,  efpecially  thofe  parts  of  the  walks  mod  an¬ 
noyed  with  thefe  reptiles.  i  his  bitter  infufion  will,  it 
is  faid,  as  foon  as  it  reaches  them,  force  them  out  on  the 
furface,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  gathered  up,  and  taken 
away.  But  if,  in  the  fird  laying  of  the  walks,  a  good 
bed  of  lime  rubbifh  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  having  rccourfe  to  bitter  mfulions ;  for  no 
worms  wdl  ever  harbour  near  lime. 

With  regard  to  old  gravel  walks,  you  mud  now  re¬ 
member  to  roll  them  twice  a  week,  at  lead,  when  the 
weather  will  pern.it,  by  which  means  they  will  be  firm*, 

-  ^  r  r  rT' l.  • » > « 1 1  ol  f  r\  mrvPlt*  VPCV 
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fore  any  gaps  appear  in  edgings  formerly  planted,  they 
fhould  le  now  filled  up;  for  nothing  has  a  worie  ap¬ 
pearance  than  ragged  and  uneven  edgings.  . 

If  vou  like  thrift  better  than  box  lor  edgings  to  bor¬ 
ders  or  flower-beds,  it  may  be  planted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  month  ;  and  it  will  fucceed,  if  watered  at 
proper  intervals  in  dry  weather,  till  it  has  taken  root. 

Dig  the  Borders . 

The  borders  and  other  parts  of  the  garden  that  have 
not  already  been  dug,  mud  now  be  done.  Let  them  alio 
be  raked  fmooth,  which  will,  at  once,  give  them  a  neat 
appearance,  and  put  them  in  a  proper  condition  (or  re¬ 
ceiving  the  feeds  of  annual  flowers. 

Iloe  and  Rake  the  Borders. 

Thofe  borders  which  were  dug  and  planted  with 
flowers  lad  autumn,  mud  have  their  furface  loofened 
with  a  fmall  hoe,  and  the  earth  dirred  carefully  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  taking  care  of  the  tender  (hoots  of 
bulbous  plants,  which  are  now  juft  breaking  through 
the  furface.  A  dry  day  fhould  te  chofen  for  this  work, 
and,  as  foon  as  the  earth  is  loofened  with  the  hoe,  let 
it  be  neatly  raked,  clearing  away  all  the  rubbifh,  weeds, 
and  decayed  leaves  which  appear  c bout  any  of  the  plants. 

This  will  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  flowers, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prevent  the  firft  growth  of  feed- 

weeds.  .  ... 

Dig  the  Clumps  in  Shrubberies. 

Let  the  ground  between  the  flowering-fhrubs  and 
evergreens  in  the  clumps  and  borders,  be  dug  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  if  it  was  not  done  the  preceding. 
This  will  greatly  help  the  plants,  and  the  frefhneis  o 
the  ground  will  give  them  an  additional  beauty. 

Gravel  JValks. 

You  muft  now  be  very  careful  to  keep  your  gravel 
walks  free  from  weeds,  and  all  kinds  of  litter. 

If  you  intend  to  make  any  new  gravel  walks,  t.iis  is  a 

very  proper  feafon  for  doing  it. 

which  confifts  of  fmooth  even  p  , 

due  quantity  of  loam  ;  for  this  will  bind  exceeding  ciofe, 

and  look  very  beautitul. 

But  if  the  only  gravel  you  can  procure  be  loofe  or 
fandy,  you  (hould  take  one  load  of  flrong  loam  to  two 
or  three  of  gravel,  call:  them  well  together,  and  turn 


this  mixture  over  two  or 


thiee  times,  that  they  may  be 
well  blended  together;  if  this  be  mixed  in  proper  pro¬ 
portion  it  will  bind  well,  and  not  fttek  to  the  Let  in 

wet  weather.  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

There  are  different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  choice 

of  gravel;  Tome  are  for  having  the  gravel  as  white  as 
poffible,  and  in  order  to  make  the  walks  more  To,  they 
roll  them  with  (tone  rollers,  which  are  often  hewn  by  the 
mafons,  that  they  may  add  awhitenelsto  the  walks. 
But  t’n.s  rennets  it  very  troublefome  to  the  eyes,  by  re¬ 
flecting.  the  rays  of  light  tco  flrong’y  h!S®  ‘°")d 

therefore  be  avoided,  and  fuch  gravel  a?  will  be  fmooth, 
and  reflea  the  lead,  fhould  be  pieferrcd.  . 

With  regard  to  the  depth  of  gravel  walks,  fix  or  eight 
inches-  may  do  well  enough  ;  a  foot  thickne  s  wnl  be 
fufticient  for  any;  but  there  fhould  always  be  a  depth 
of  tubbifh  laid  under  the  gravel,  efpecially  it  the  ground  , 


and  the  furface  fmooth.  They  will  alfo  appear  very 
beautiful,  and  be  agreeable  to  walk  upon. 

Hut  where  the  furface  is  dirty,  or  over  run  with  weeds 
or  mofs,  they  muft  be  turned  ;  by  which  means  the 
mefs  and  weeds  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the  walks  will 

appear  ficfh  as  when  firft  made, 

™  *  y  2  buch 
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Such  gravel  walks  as  were  broken  up,  and  laid  in 
ridges,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  fhould  now  be  level¬ 
led  down,  and  put  into  their  proper  form. 

But  furely  this  ridging  of  gravel- walks,  in  winter,  is 
one  of  the  mod  unnecefi'ary,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
rnoft  ill-looking  contrivances  that  was  ever  introduced 
in‘o  a  garden.  For  the  walks  are  thereby  rendered  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs,  in  the  winter  feafon ;  nay,  even  in  fome 
gardens,  rendered  incommodious  both  to  the  proprietor 
and  the  gardener  himfelf;  and,  in  all  gardens,  has  a  de¬ 
folate  and  confufed  appearance.  Nor  can  any  good  rea- 
fon  be  given  for  this  abfurd  pratftice ;  for  it  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  weeds,  as  pretended,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  will  at  once,  both  deaden  the  colour,  and  de- 
flroy  the  binding  quality  of  the  gravel. 

However,  where  this  has  been  pradtifed,  let  the  ridges 
be  levelled  down  fome  time  this  month. 

In  turning  gravel  walks,  remember  to  tread,  rake,  and 
roll  them  every  twenty  feet  at  leaft.  The  method  is 
this : 

When  you  have  advanced  with  the  turning  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  end,  let  that  be  trodden  all  over 
equally  ;  then  fmootb  it  off  with  the  back  of  the  rake, 
and  roll  it  diretftly.  In  this  manner  you  are  to  proceed 
to  the  end  of  the  walk  j  for  gravel  never  binds  fo  well 
as  when  frelh  ftirred. 


Clean  Grafs  Walks. 

Let  your  grafs  walks  and  lawns  be  kept  perfedlly 
clear  of  worm-cafts,  for  thefe  fpoil  the  grafs,  and  have 
an  unfightly  appearance. 

Where-ever,  therefore,  any  of  them  appear,  let  them 
be  broken,  and  (pread  about  with  a  taper  and  pliable 
pole,  and  the  grafs  be  immediately  rolled  with  a  wooden 
roller ;  by  which  means  the  earth  thrown  up  by  the 
worms  will  be  taken  away,  and  you  may  mow  the  grals 
clofe  and  even. 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  the  grafs  will  now  begin  to 
grow  apace;  let  therefore  your  walks,  or  Jawns,  be 
mowed  in  good  time,  before  the  grafs  is  rank,  other- 
wife  you  will  not  be  able  to  cut  it  clofe  enough,  to 
procure  a  fine  and  even  bottom. 

At  the  fame  time,  let  all  the  edges  of  the  walks,  or 
lawns,  be  neatly  cut  with  a  fharp-edged  iron  ;  this  will 
give  them  a  very  pleafing  and  neat  appearance. 

Lay  Twf. 

Any  time  this  month  you  may  make  new  grafs 
walks  or  lawns,  for  the  turf  will  now  grow  freely,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  laid  down  as  foon  as  it  is  cut. 

Remember  to  beat  it  well  after  it  is  laid,  and  to  roll 
it  fufficiently  after  rain  ;  for  by  this  means  the  furface 
will  be  rendered  firm  and  fmooth. 


APRIL. 


Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 
Garden  in  April. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

BE  careful  to  examine  the  heat  of  your  cucumber 
beds ;  for  if  that  be  deficient,  you  muft  not  expert 
either  a  plentiful  crop,  or  fine  fruit. 

Jf  therefore  you.  perceive  the  heat  of  the  beds  to  be 
faint,  let  no  time  be  loft  in  renewing  it,  by  adding  a 
lining  of  horfe  dung  to  the  Tides  of  the  bed,  as  direded 
in  the  former  month.  By  this  addition  the  heat  will  be 
revived,  the  plants  preferved  in  agrowing  ftate,  the  fruit 
will  fet  freely,  fwell  kindly,  and  grow  to  a  handfome 
fize. 

But,  at  the  fame  time,  remember  to  give  the  plants 
air  every  day,  by  raifing  the  ends  of  the  lights  at  the  back 
part  of  the  frame  with  props,  higher  lower,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather. 

A  little  before  fun-fet,  let  mats  be  thrown  over  the 
glaffes,  and  removed  every  morning  about  an  hour  after 
the  fun  is  up. 

Let  moderate  quantities  of  water  be  given  the  plants 
©ccafionally  ;  the  cucumber  plants  will  require  it  more 
frequently  than  the  melon  ;  but  be  fure  not  to  give 
them  too  much  at  one  time. 

1  he  melons  will  alfo  require  water ;  but  as  their 
fruit  will  now  begin  to  appear,  it  muft  be  applied  very 
moderately. 

Whenever  you  perceive  any  decayed  or  damaged 
leaves  on  any  part  of  the  plants',  whether  cucumbers' or 
melons,  let  them  be  taken  away  together  with  all  the 
decayed  flowers. 


When  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  beams  of  the  fun 
fierce,  fo  that  you  perceive  the  leaves  of  the  cucumbers 
or  melons  to  flag,  you  fhould  be  careful  to  {hade  them 
either  with  a  mat,  or  loofe  hay  thrown  over  the  glades, 
for  two  or  three  hours,  while  the  heat  continues. 

Make  Ridges  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  you  muft  make 
ridges  for  fuch  cucumber  and  melon  plants  as  are  to  be 
planted  under  hand  or  bell-glafTes.  Thefe  ridges  are 
made  in  the  following  manner  :  " 

Dig  a  trench  about  three  feet  wide,  and,  if  the  foil  be 
dry,  ten  inches  deep,  but  if  wet,  not  above  three  inches, 
levelling  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Then 
put  in  your  dung,  prepared  as  diretfted-in  the  preceding 
months  for  making  hot  beds.  The  dung  fhould  be  at 
leaft  two  feet  thick.  If  you  propofe  to  make  more  than 
one  ridge,  the  interval  between  the  ridges  fhould  be  four 
feet ;  and  thefe  fpaces,  or  alleys,  are,  in  about  a  month 
or  five  weeks,  to  be  filled  with  new  hot  dung,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  earth  ;  for  this  will  revive  the  heat  in  the 
ridges,  and  give  frefh  vigour  to  the  plants. 

When  this  is  done,  and  the  dung  in  the  ridge  has  a 
proper  degree  of  hear,  cover  it  with  earth  about  four 
inches  thick  round  the  fides,  raifing  hillocks  in  the 
middle  of  the  ridge,  three  feet  and  a  half  afunder.  Set 
the  glafles  upon  the  hills,  leaving  them  clofe  down  about 
twenty-four  hours,  in  which  time  the  earth  in  the  hills 
will  be  fufficiently  warmed. 

Stir  up  the  earth  of  the  hillock  with  your  hand,  and 
make  it  a  little  hollow  in  the  middle,  in  the  form  of  a 
bafon  j  in  each  of  which  let  three  or  four  cucumber, 

or 
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or  two  melon  plants  be  fet,  obferving  to  (hade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which,  you  mult  be 
careful  to  give  them  air,  by  raifing  the  glaffes  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  to  the  wind,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather  :  but  remember  that  this  is  to  be  done  only 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  till  they  are  able  to  bear 
the  fun  without  flagging,  when  they  fhould  enjoy  both 
freely. 

Remember  to  cover  the  glaffes  every  night  with  mats, 
till  the  latter  end  of  May. 

If  your  plants  have  not  been  flopped  before,  remember 
to  do  it  now.  This  operation  fhould  be  performed  when 
they  have  two,  three,  or  four  leaves,  by  pinching  off  the 
top  of  the  plant ;  by  which  means  each  plant  will 
produce  two,  three,  or  four  fhoots,  or  runners:  and 
when  thefe  runners  have  three  joints,  it  will  be  proper 
to  flop  them  alfo,  by  pinching  off  the  top  of  each  at 
the  third  joint,  which  will  caufe  each  of  thefe  runners 
to  put  out  two,  three,  or  more  fhoots.  By  this  means, 
the  plants  will  be  furmfhed  with  fruitful  runners  ;  for  it 
is  from  thefe  lateral  fhoots  we  are  to  expeeft  the  fruit; 
but  if  the  plants  were  not  to  be  flopped  as  above  direc¬ 
ted,  there  would  not  be  above  one  or  two  runners  from 
each  plant,  and  thefe  perhaps  extend  a  yard  in  length, 
without  (hewing  a  fingle  fruit,  efpecially  the  cucumber. 

When  the  fruit  appears  upon  the  plant,  there  will 
alfo  appear  many  male  flowers  on  different  parts  :  thefe 
may  at  firft  fight  be  diftinguifhed  ;  for  the  female  flowers 
have  the  young  fruit  fituated  under  them,  whereas  the 
male  have  none  ;  but  have  three  ftamma  in  their  center, 
loaded  with  a  golden  powder,  intended  to  impregnate  the 
female  flowers  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  expoled  to  the 
open  air,  the  foft  breezes  of  wind  convey  this  farina,  or 
male  powder,  from  the  male  to  the  female  flowers.  Un¬ 
der  frames  the  cafe  is  different :  the  breezes  of  air  are 
wanting  to  convey  the  farina  from  the  male  to  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers ;  and  for  want  of  this,  many  of  the  fruit 
drop  off,  becaufe  the  flowers  were  not  impregnated. 
The  curious  have  often  obierved,  that  the  bees  which 
have  crept  into  the  frames  when  the  glafies  have  been 
raffed  to  admit  the  air,  have  fupplied  the  want  of  thefe 
gentle  breezes  of  wind,  by  carrying  on  their  hind  legs 
the  farina  of  the  male  into  the  female  flowers,  and  leit 
there  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  to  impregnate  them. 
Thefe  induflrious  infe&s  have  taught  the  gardeners  a 
method  of  fupplying  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  under  the  frames,  fo  necefTary  to  the  impregnation  of 
the  female  flowers.  The  method  is  this : 

They  carefully  gather  the  male  flowers  at  a  time  when 
this  farina  is  fully  formed,  and  carry  it  to  the  female 
flowers,  turning  them  down  over  them,  and  gently  ftrik- 
in«r,  with  the  nail  of  one  of  their  fingers,  the  out  fide  of 
the  male  flower,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  farina  on  the  fum- 
mitsofthe  (lamina  to  fall  into  the  female  flowers;  by 
which  means  they  will  be  fufficiently  impregnated,  iiy 
pradifing  this  method,  (he  gardeners  have  now  a  much 
greater  degree  of  certainty  than  formerly,  in  procuring 
an  early  crop  of  cucumbers  and  melons;  and  by  this 
method  the  florifts  alfo  have  arrived  to  greater  certainty 
of  procuring  new  varieties  of  flowers  from  focus,  which 
is  done  by  mixing  the  farina  of  different  flower.*. 

Ss vj  Cucumber  and  Ivlelcn  Seeds. 

The  beginning  of  this  month,  you  fhould  remember 
to  fow  fome  cucumber  and  melon  feed,  in  order  to  raiie 
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plants  for  ridging  out,  under  hand'  or  bell- glafies,  in 
May. 

Cabbages  and  Savoys. 

If  you  did  not  tranfplant  all  the  cabbage  plants  you 
intended  to  remove  this  fpring,  in  March,  let  it  be  done, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  that  the  plants  may 
take  root  before  the  dry  weather  comes  on.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  water  the  plants  as  foon  as  they  are  fc-t. 

Let  the  earth  be  drawn  up  round  the  Items  of  for¬ 
ward  cabbage  plants ;  this  will  at  once  (Lengthen  them, 

and  increafe  their  growth.  f  .. 

Sow  favoy  and  cabbage  feed,  to  raife  plants  for  a  full- 
winter  crop.  The  fltuation  of  the  fpot  where  the  feeds 
are  fown  fhould  be  open,  and  the  feeds  raked  m  equally. 

You  fhould  now  prick  out  into  beds  thofe  cabbage 
and  favoy  plants  which  were  fown  in  February  and 
March;  for  by  this  means  they  will  gain  (Length 
before  they  are  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  beds  you  intend  for  them,  fhould  be  prepared  m 
(rood  earth,  in  an  open  fituation,  and  about  three  feet 
•and  a  half  broad.  Let  the  largeft  plants  be  drawn  out 
regularly  from  the  feed-bed,  and  planted  in  the  beds 
prepared  for  their  reception,  at  four  or  five  inches  dil- 
tance  every  way.  Remember  to  water  them  immediately 
after  they  are  'planted,  and  to  repeat  it  occafionally  in 

dry^weather^e  ^  ^  ^  phnts  lcft  in  the  feed- bed’ 

be  cleared  from  weeds,  and  well  watered  to  fettle  the 
earth  about  their  roots,  which  had  been  difturbed  by 
drawing  the  larger. 

Cauliflowers. 

Draw  up  the  earth  about  the  ftems  of  your  early  cau¬ 
liflower-plants,  for  this  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  pro¬ 
moting  their  growth  ;  but  be  careful  that  no  earth  be 
drawn  into  their  hearts,  as  that  will  greatly  injure 

th<The  cauliflower  plants  raifed  from  feed  fown  early  in 
the  fpring  fhould,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
be  planted  out  for  good,  in  an  open  fituation,  on  a 
piece  of  rich  ground,  into  which  fome  good  rotten  dung 
has  been  dug.  They  fhould  be  planted  at  about  two* 

feet  and  a  half  diftance  every  way.  , 

As  foon  as  they  are  planted  let  them  be  watered,, 
and  the  operation  frequently  repeated  in  dry  weather,  till 

the  plants  have  taken  root.  .  , 

Let  your  bell-glafTes  be  now  raifed  on  props,  in  order 
to  give  the  plants  more  air;  and  whenever  any  gentle 
footers  fall,  remember  to  take  them  entirely  from  the 
plants,  for  nothing  refreflies  them  more  than  gentle 

^As  foon  as  you  find  your  plants  grow  fo- fa  ft  as  to  fill 
the  piaffes  with  their  leaves,  dig  (lightly  about  the 
plants,  and  raife  the  ground  about  them  in  a  bed,  large 
enough  to  fuppoit  the  glafies,  about  four  inches  high, 
which  will  give  your  plants  a  great  deal  of  room,  by 
raifing  the  glaffes  fo  much  higher,  when  they  are  fet 
over  them  again  ;  and  by  this  means  you  may  rceep  them 
covered  till  the  middle  of  this  month,  which  cou.d  not. 


otherwife  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  leaves. 

Plant  Kidney- Beans. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  you  may  plant  kidney 
beans  tf  the  early  kind,  tin  a  (pot  of  dry  ground,  de¬ 
fended  frem  cold  winds,  ani  open  to  t-K  fun.  ^ 
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Let  them  be  dropped  three  inches  apart,  into 
drills  an  inch  deep,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder. 
Let  the  earth  be  drawn-  equally  over  them,  but  do  not 
let  them  be  chvered  above  an  inch  deep. 

Remember  to  chufe  a  dry  feafon  for  planting  thefe 
beans,  becaufe  muc  h  wet  will  rot  them  ;  a  rainy  feafon 
is  therefore  very  improper  for  this  work. 

Kidney-beans  for  a  principal  crop  may  be  planted 
about  the  middle  of  this  month.  The  fpeckled  dwarf 
kidney  bean,  and  the  Batterfea  white,  are  the  proper 
kinds  for  planting  now. 

They  fliould  be  planted  in  an  open  fituation,  and  the 
rows  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  diifant  from  each 
other. 

Mr.  Miller  recommends  the  fcarlet  bean,  as  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  the  other  forts  in  goodnefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  as  much  hardier.  This  fort  may  now  be  fovvn  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  foil,  as  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  above;  but  they  will  be  a  fortnight  later.  This 
defuR  will,  however,  be  well  fupplied  by  the  continuance 
of  the  fcarlet  bean  ;  for  it  will  continue  till  the  froft 
puts  a  flop  to  it  in  autumn.  At  the  fame  time  the  pods 
of  this  fort,  when  old,  are  feldom  ftringy,  have  a  much 
Better  flavour  than  the  young  pods  of  the  other  forts, 
and  will  boil  greener. 

Carrots  and  Parfneps. 

You  may  yet  fow  carrots  ;  but  it  mull  be  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  if  you  defire  to  have  your  roots 
of  a  tolerable  fixe. 

But  if  a  fupply  of  fmall  young  carrots  fliould  be  de- 
■fired,  you  muft  fow  a  little  feed  at  two  different  times 
this  month  ;  at  the  beginning  and  towards  the  latter 
end  ;  by  this  means  young  carrots  will  be  always  ready 
for  the  table  ;  for  when  the  roots  of  the  firft  fowin<i  be- 
come  too  large,  thofe  of  the  fecond  will  fupply  their 
place. 

You  may  alfo,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  fow 
parfnep  feed,  where  wanted;  but  if  you  delay  it  any 
lunger,  it  will  not  fucceed. 

Spinndge. 

Spinnage  feed  may  be  Hill  fown  ;  it  will  grow,  if 
fown  any  time  this  month  ;  and  where  a  conftant  fup¬ 
ply  of  this  plant  is  wanted,  a  little  of  the  feed  fliould 
be  fown  often,  at  lead  once  a  fortnight. 

Let  the  fpinnage  fown  the  preceding  months  be  now 
hoed,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  four  or  five  inches 
diflant. 

Raddifhes. 

You  fliould  fow  a  little  raddifh  feed  at  three  different 
times  this  month;  for  by  that  means  a  conllant  fupply 
of  young  radoifhes  may  be  of  tained.  About  eight  or  nine 
days  between  each  fowing  will  be  fufficient. 

The  feed  fhould  be  fown  in  dry  weather  on  a  rich 
fpot  of  ground,  in  an  open  fitua  ion  ;  but  you  muft  re¬ 
member  to  water  it  frequently,  both  before  and  after 
the  plants  are  come  up. 

Indeed  all  the  crops  of  raddifhes  fhould  be  often 
watered  in  dry  weather  ;  for  otherwife  the  roots  will  be 
fmall,  hot,  and  fticky. 

Let  all  your  crops  of  raddifhes  be  thinned,  where 
they  have  corne  up  too  thick;  the  plants  fhould  be  at 
dealt  two  or  three  inches  afunder  ;  and  the  beds  carefully 
weeded. 
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Afparagus. 

You  may  yet  plant  afparagus  if  required  ;  the  plants 
will  grow  freely  ;  but  they  rarely  fucceed  well,  if  not 
planted  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  fame  me¬ 
thod  is  to  be  obferved  in  planting  afparagus  now,  as 
mentioned  in  the  former  month. 

If  any  of  your  afparagus  beds  remain  undrefled,  let 
them  be  forked  up  by  the  end  of  the  fi:ft  week  in  this 
month,  and  raked  immediately  after  ;  for  the  buds  are 
now  in  great  forwardnefs;  fo  that  great;  care  is  ne- 
cefTary  not  to  injure  them. 

Artichokes. 

Artichokes  may  be  yet  planted  if  required  ;  they  will 
fucceed,  provided  you  plant  them  early  in  the  month. 

The  fame  method  is  to  be  obferved  in  planting  th.em, 
as  deferibed  in  the  preceding  month. 

Beans. 

Beans  fhould  be  planted  at  three  different  times  this 
month,  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end. 

The  long  podded  beans  are  proper  for  planting  now. 
This  bean  is  a  remarkable  good  bearer,  and  a  fine  eating 
bean  ;  confequently  very  proper  for  a  family.  T'his  fort 
maybe  planted  any  time  this  month.  Allow  a  good 
diftance  between  the  rows. 

You  may  alfo  plant  the  Windfor,  the  Sandwich,  or, 
indeed,  any  of  the  larger  kinds. 

The  Mazagan  and  white-bloflom  bean,  which  are 
great  favountes  with  many  perfons,  may  alfo  be  planted 
any  time  this  month.  Let  the  rows  be  two  feet  and  a 
half  afunder. 

Both  thefe  are  plentiful  bearers,  their  ftalks  being 
generally  loaded  with  pods  from  the  very  bottom  to 
the  top ;  and  though  fmall,  none  exceed  them  for 
eating. 

Peas. 

A  quantity  of  peas  fliould  now  be  fown  to  fucceed 
thofe  fown  in  March  :  and  if  a  conftant  fupply  be  de- 
firtd,  fome  fliould  be  fown  every  fortnight  at  leaft. 

The  marrowfats  are  very  proper  for  fowing  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year  ;  though  any  other  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  peas  may  be  fown  any  time  this  month  ;  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  fucceeding  if  the  weather  be  kind. 

You  may  even  fow  hotfpurs,  or  any  of  the  fmaller 
kinds  of  peas,  at  this  feafon  ;  for  thefe  will  fucceed  if 
fown  early. 

Let  the  earth  be  drawn  up  to  the  Items  of  peas  which 
are  come  up,  and  advanced  a  little  height.  This  will 
greatly  (Lengthen  the  plants,  and  forward  them  in  their 
I  growth. 

When  the  plants  are  advanced  about  fix  inches  in 
height,  the  (ticks  fliould  be  placed  where  you  intend  it ; 
for  the  peas  wiil  now  begin  to  want  fupport. 

Potatoes. 

If  you  omitted  to  plant  potatoes  in  the  former  month, 
you  may  (till  do  it,  but  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better  ; 
for  they  rarely  fucceed  well  if  planted  after  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

T urneps. 

Turneps  may  be  fovvn  any  time  this  month  ;  and  the 
plants  will  appear  in  a  few  days  after  the  feed  is  in  the 
earth. 


Let 
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Let  the  feed  be  Town  thin  and  equally  in  an  open 
fpot  of  ground,  and  raked  in  wich  a  light  and  even 
hand. 

Thofe  turneps  which  were  Town  the  former  months 
fhould  now  be  hoed,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  feven 
or  eight  inches  diftant  from  one  another. 

Lettuces. 

Cofs,  Silefia,  imperial,  or  any  other  forts  of  lettuce 
may  be  Town  any  time  this  month  ;  and  as  a  regular  fuc- 
ceflion  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  defired,  a  little  feed 
fhould  be  fown  about  once  a  fortnight. 

The  fpot  of  ground  intended  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be 
in  an  open  fituation,  and  the  earth  well  broken.  Vv  hen 
the  ground  is  prepared  let  the  feed  be  fown  equally,  not 
too  thick,  and  raked  in  lightly. 

The  cofs,  Silefia,  or  any  other  forts  of  lettuce  fown 
laft  month,  or  in  February,  fhould  be  now  tranfplanted. 

In  order  to  this  let  a  fpot  of  ground  be  chofen,  and  a 
little  rotten  dung  fpread  over  it.  Dig  the  ground  well, 
bury  the  dung  properly,  and  rake  the  lurface  very 
fmooth. 

The  lettuces  fhould  be  planted  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  diftant  from  one  another,  every  way.  When 
this  is  done  let  the  plants  be  watered  immediately,  and 
the  operation  frequently  repeated  in  dry  weather,  till 
they  have  taken  root. 

Small  Salleting. 

Creflcs,  muftard,  rape,  raddifhes,  and  other  plants  of 
that  kind,  generally  called  fmall  falleting,  fhould  be 
fown  once  a  week  at  leaft. 

In  order  to  this  a  fpot  of  rich  ground  fhould  be 
chofen,  and  the  feeds  fown,  each  feparately,  in  fhallow 
drills,  and  covered  lightly  with  earth. 

As  foon  as  the  feeds  are  fown,  water  them  moderately, 
if  the  weather  be  dry;  for  this  will  greatly  promote 
their  growth. 

Celery. 

Let  a  little'  celery  feed  be  fown  the  firft  or  fecond 
week  in  this  month,  in  order  to  raife  plants  for  fucceeding 
thofe  which  were  fown  in  March. 

A  rich  light  fpot  of  earth  muft  be  chofen  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  the  ground  broken  fine,  and  the  furface  made  very 
fmooth  and  even.  The  feed  is  then  to  he  fown  equally, 
not  too  thick,  and  cither  lightly  raked  in,  or  covered 
with  fine  earth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

A  few  hoops  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  fixed  acrofs 
the  bed,  and  a  mat  drawn  over  the  hoops  occafionally, 
when  the  fun  is  hot,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  too 
much  dried.  Water  the  bed  now  and’  then,  and  the 
plants,  by  this  method,  will  rife  well,  and  grow  freely. 

Onions  and  Leeks. 

You  may  yet  fow  the  feed  of  onions  and  leeks ;  cither 
of  them  will  fucceed,  if  fown  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
♦  month  ;  but  if  deferred  any  longer,  there  is  grea  danger 
of  fuccefs,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  onions. 

Purfiane. 

Purflane  may  now  be  fown  on  a  bed  ofbght  rich  earth 
in  the  common  ground.  Water  the  bed  often  in  dry 
weather,  and  fhade  it  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  til!  the 
plants  are  come  up,  and  have  acquired  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrurgth. 


Scorzonera  and  Salfafy. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  the  feeds  of  fcorzo- 
•nera  and  falfafy  fhould  be  fown  for  the  principal  crop  ; 
for  that  fown  any  time  before  the  middle  of  this  montn 
will  foon  run  up  to  feed,  and  confequently  becoma 
ufelefs. 

Pot  arid  Phyjical  herbs . 

Baum,  penny-royal,  and  camomile,  fhould  now  be 
planted  ;  but  remember  to  plant  them  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  at  about  eight  inches  from  one  another. 

Mint  will  alfo  fucceed  if  planted  this  month,  efpecially 
if  the  following  method  be  purfued  : 

Draw  up  from  the  old  beds  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
beft  plants,  that  is,  thofe  which  are  ftrongeft,  and  five 
or  fix  inches  high.  1  hefe  plants  muft  be  taken  up 
very  carefully,  with  fome  roots  to  each. 

Plant  them  in  rows,  allowing  fix  inches  between  each 
row,  and  fet  them  about  fix  inches  apart  in  each  row. 
Water  them  as  foon  as  they  are  planted,  and  repeat  the 
operation  frequently  in  dry  weather,  till  the  plants  are 
well  rooted. 

Tanfey,  tarragon,  civcs,  and  forrel,.  may  alfo  be 
planted  at  this  feafon  ;  but  remember  to  plant  them 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  to  allow  eight  inches 
between  every  plant. 

Slips  of  fage  may  likewife  r.ow  be  planted  ;  they  will 
grow  freely.  Let  the  flips  be  about  fix  or  leven  inches 
long,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  border  four  or  five  inches 
apart  from  one  another.  Put  the  flips  into  the  ground 
within  two  inches  of  their  tops,  and  water  them  fre¬ 
quently  in  dry  weather. 

They  will  become  fine  plants  by  September,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  of  good  light  earth,  at 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  diftance  every  way. 

Thyme,  hyflop,  favory,  and  marjoram  will  grow 
freely  from  flips  or  cuttings,  planted  any  time  this 
month.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  place,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  diredled  for  fage. 

Rue,  rofemary,  lavender,  fouthernwood,  wormwood, 
and  lavender-cotton,  may  alfo  now  be  propagated  by 
flips  or  cuttings. 

Thefe  flips  or  cuttings  fhould  be  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  border  fix  inches 
from  one  another.  Remember  to  fet  the  flips  or 
cuttings  full  half  way  in  the  ground  ;  and  to  water  them 
frequently. 

They  may  be  tranfplanted,  in  September,  to  the 
place  where  they  are  intended  to  remain,  at  tne  diflanee 
of  a  foot  from  one  another. 

Nafturtium  feed  may  be  fown  in  a  drill  about  an 
inch  deep.  Let  the  feeds  be  placed  two  or  three  inches 
apart  in  the  drill,  and  the  earth  drawn  equally  over 
them.  They  will  grow  and  fiourifh  freely. 

Thyme,  marjoram,  favory,  and  hyflop,  may  now  be 
fown  leparate  on  a  bed  of  hght  earth.  Let  the  feeds  be 
fown,  in  feparate  fpots,  on  the  lurface,  and  raked  in 
wich  a  light  and  even  hand. 

Borage,  buglofs,  clary,  carduus,.  burnct,  forrel,  and 
marygold,  may  now  be  fown  in  leparate  fpots  of  good 
earth,  and  raked  in  evenly. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  fow  paifly,  chervil,  and  cori¬ 
ander.  Let  the  feeds  be  fown  equally,  not  too  thick, 
in  fhallow  di ills,  and  covered  with  earth  about  a 
uuarteuGf  an  inch  thick, 

1  1  Tht 
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The  Nursery. 

Grafting. 

The  operation  of  grafting  may  {till  be  performed  on 
fruit-trees  of  the  latcft  kind  ;  but  it  muft  be  done  during 
the  firft  week  in  the  month,  or  it  will  not  fucceed. 

Hollies  of  the  variegated  kinds  may  be  grafted  till  the 
middle  of  the  month  ;  for  they  are  not  fo  forward  as 
fruit  trees. 

The  common  plain  holly  is  the  proper  flock  to  graft 
the  variegated  kinds  upon  ;  but  the  flocks  for  this  pur- 
pofe  muft  be  four  years  growth  at  leaft;  it  they  are  five 
or  fix  it  will  be  the  better. 

In  order  to  this  let  fome  good  cuttings,  or  grafts  of 
the  beft  variegated  kinds  be  procured;  they  muft  be 
cuttings  of  the  laft  fummer’s  growth.  Let  thefe  be  care¬ 
fully  grafted,  in  the  manner  already  deferibed,  and  there 
will  be  little  reafon  to  fear  the  fuccefs. 

Inarching. 

The  operation  of  inarching  may  alfo  be  now  per¬ 
formed  on  evergreens,  or  indeed,  on  whatever  kind  of 
trees  or  fhrubs  you  may  be  deflrous  of  propagating  by 
that  method  ;  which  is  principally  intended  for  thofe 
kinds  of  trees  and  fhrubs  which  are  not  eafily  raifed  from 
feed,  or  any  other  general  method  ;  for  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  moft  forts  may  be  propagated  by  in¬ 
arching. 

With  regard  to  the  evergreen  kinds,  they  may  be  in¬ 
arched  with  fafety  this  month  ;  but  the  other  forts 
generally  fucceed  beft,  when  inarched  at  the  beginning. 

New  Grafted  Trees. 

Your  new  grafted  trees  fhould  be  carefully  examined  ; 
for  the  clay  is  too  often  fubjedl  to  fall  off,  or  at  leaft 
crack  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  admit  both  air  and  wet  to 
the  grafts. 

Whenever  you  find  this  to  be  the  cafe,  let  the  old 
clay  be  taken  entirely  away,  and  fome  more,  which  has 
been  previoufly  well  wet,  and  well  wrought,  placed 
immediately  in  its  room.  Obferve  to  clofe  this  per- 
fedlly  in  every  part,  fo  that  neither  air  nor  wet  can  pe¬ 
netrate  to  the  graft. 

If  you  find  any  fhoets  produced  from  the  flock  below 
the  graft,  let  them  be  rubbed  off  clofe  ;  for  thefe  will 
impoverifh  the  grafts,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  deftroy 
them. 

New  Budded  Trees. 

Look  over  your  new  budded  trees  frequently  about 
this  time;  for  thofe  which  were  budded  during  the  laft 
fummer  will  now  be  making  their  firft  (hoots,  and 
^therefore  require  fome  care  and  attention. 

■  Jnfecls  often  attack  the  tender  (hoots  from  the  buds; 
and  if  not  prevented  will  greatly  hinder  their  progrefs, 
if  not  totally  deftroy  them.  Attention  therefore  is  ne- 
ceffary ;  and  by  attention  the  injury  may  be,  in  a  great 
meafure  at  leaft,  prevented. 

In  order  to  this,  examine  the  extremities  of  the  young 
Ihoots,  and  where  you  find  any  of  the  leaves  curled  up, 
let  them  be  carefully  taken  off,  for  they  are  full  of  fmall 
infedls.  By  continuing  this  practice,  the  vermin  will 
be  deftroyed,  and  confequently  the  injury  prevented  from 
fpreading  any  farther. 
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At  the  fame  time  be  very  careful  to  rub  off  all  the  (hoots 
befides  the  bud,  that  the  whole  efforts  of  the  (lock  may 
go  to  fupport  the  buds :  for  all  the  others  will  have  a 
tendency  to  injure  and  ftarve  them. 

Tranfplanting. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  you  may  tranfplant 
moft  forts  of  ever-greens  ;  particularly  cedars,  cypreffes, 
firs,  phillyreas,  alaturnufes  and  pyracanthns,  bays, 
hollies,  evergreen  oaks,  ciitufes,  citifufes,  and  feveral 
other  forts  of  evergreens. 

Remember  to  chufe  a  calm  cloudy  day  for  this  work, 
and  if  gentle  (howers  of  rain  fall,  fo  much  the  better  ; 
for  calm  (howery  weather  is  much  the  beft  for  re¬ 
moving  trees  and  fhrubs  at  this  feafon. 

As  loon  as  they  are  planted,  let  them  be  well  watered 
to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots.  Some,  mulch  or 
litter  fhould  alfo  be  laid  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; 
for  this  will  prevent  the  fun’s  drying  the  earth  too 
much,  and  preferve  a  proper  degree  of  moifture  to  the 
roots. 

Dejlroy  Weeds. 

The  weeds  will  now  grow  very  faft  between  the  rows 
of  young  trees ;  let  them  therefore  be  deftroyed,  by 
hoeing  the  intervals. 

But  remember  to  ufe  a  (harp  hoe,  and  chufe  a  dry 
day  for  this  purpofe.  By  this  means  you  will  eafily  keep 
your  plantations  clean  and  neat,  without  much  labour ; 
but  if  they  are  fuftered  to  grow  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
will  require  double  labour  to  extirpate  them,  befides  the 
injury  they  will  do  to  the  young  trees. 

Sow  Ever-greens ,  Flower  ing-Jhrubs,  &c. 

All  the  feeds  of  ever-greens,  and  other  feeds  intended 
to  be  fown  this  fpring,  muft  be  put  into  the  ground  this 
month. 

The  feeds  of  hardy  greens,  fuch  as  the  cedar,  cyprefs, 
juniper,  ever- green  oak,  acorns,  and  bays,  are  the  forts 
that  will  yet  fuccec-d. 

They  muft  be  fown  in  beds  of  light  earth,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ground.  Some  indeed  fow  them  in  boxes  or  pots, 
in  order  to  remove  them  to  different  parts  of  the  garden, 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year. 

Let  the  beds  be  about  three  feet  broad,  the  earth 
broken  very  fine,  and  the  furface  laid  perfeiflly  even. 

Each  fort  of  feed  muft  be  fown  feparate,  2nd  covered 
with  a  proper  depth  of  rich  light  earth  ;  that  is,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  feed 
or  kernels. 

If  you  fhould  now  fow  any  of  the  more  choice  or 
tender  kinds  of  trees  or  fhrubs,  you  would  do  well  to  let 
it  be  jdone  in  pots,  and  the  pots  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  ; 
for  this  will  greatly  forward  their  growth.  Where  this 
convenience,  however,  is  wanting,  they  may  be  fown 
in  beds,  in  the  common  ground,  where  very  few,  ef- 
pecially  of  the  American  forts,  will  mifearry. 

Alanagement  of  Seed  Beds. 

Let  the  feed-beds  be  watered  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  dry  weather,  both  before  and  after  the  plants  be¬ 
gin  to  appear.  Let  the  waterings  be  moderate  and 
gentle ;  for  if  you  at  any  time  apply  the  water  haftily, 
it  would  probably  wafn  away  the  earth  from  the  feed, 
and  alfo  from  the  young  plants  when  they  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear. 
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You  Ihould  alfo  be  careful  to  (hade,  in  the  middle  of 
hot  funny  days,  all  kinds  of  feedling  trees  and  Ihrubs, 
from  the  time  they  appear  till  they  have  been  up  for 
fome  time.  This  will  be  almoftas  neceflary  as  water. 

It  may  eafily  be  done  by  fixing  hoops  acrofs 
the  bed,  and  drawing  mats  over  them  when  neceflary. 

If  your  feeds  are  fown  in  boxes,  pots,  or  tubs,  let 
them  be  removed  to  a  Ihady  fituation  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  month. 

But  wherever  they  are  fown,  remember  to  keep  the 
beds,  pots,  &c.  free  from  weeds  ;  for  if  this  be  neglecled 
the  weeds  would  choke  the  plants,  as  they  grow  much 
fafter.  As  foon  therefore  as  any  weeds  appear,  let  them 
be  taken  away  ;  at  leaft  before  they  get  any  great  head. 
This  muft  be  done  carefully  by  hand  weeding. 

The  Fruit-Garden. 

Plant  Fruit-trees. 

You  may  yet  plant  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry 
trees,  where  wanting;  they  will  flill  fucceed  ;  but  the 
fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  fliould  not  be  delayed 
beyond  the  firft  week  in  the  month. 

Be  fure  you  give  each  tree  a  good  watering  as  foon  as 
planted  ;  it  will  be  of  the  utmoft  fervice,  as  it  will 
nourilh  the  tree,  and  fettle  the  earth  clofe  about  its 
roots.  The  waterings  Ihould  be  repeated  once  a  week, 
in  dry  weather. 

New  Planted  Trees. 

All  new  planted  trees  in  general  Ihould  be  watered 
once  a  week  in  dry  weather,  and  remember  to  water 
their  heads  as  well  as  their  roots. 

At  the  fame  time  let  fome  mulch  be  laid  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  round  their  Items ;  this,  with  mode¬ 
rate  waterings,  will  preferve  a  proper  degree  of  moifture 
to  their  roots,  and  prove  very  ferviceable  to  their 
growth. 

Vines. 

As  your  vines  planted  againft  walls  will,  by  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  have  made  fome  Ihoots,  they 
Ihould  then  be  looked  over  ;  and  all  fuch  as  appear  to  be 
ufelefs,  rubbed  off.  The  old  branches  generally  fend 
forth  Ihoots  ;  but  as  thefe  rarely  produce  either  grapes 
or  wood  proper  to  bear  fruit,  they  fliould  all  be  rubbed  off 
clofe. 

The  Ihoots  that  arife  from  the  laft  year’s  wood  Ihould 
not  be  taken  away  at  prefent,  except  where  two  Ihoots 
arife  from  one  eye,  the  worft  of  which  fliould  be  rubbed 
off ;  for  if  both  are  left  they  will  ftarve  each  other,  (b 
that  the  fruit  of  neither  will  be  good. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  the  ufelefs  Ihoots,  let  the 
others,  when  of  a  due  length,  be  trained  clofe  to  the 
wall  in  a  regular  manner,  fo  that  each  may  equally  en¬ 
joy  the  advantage  of  the  fun  and  air;  this  will  at 
once  promote  the  growth  of  the  fhoot  and  that  of  the 
fruit. 

By  prafliflng  this  method  the  grapes  will  be  fine, 
the  bunches  large,  and  they  will  ripen  early  and 
well. 

With  regard  to  vines  planted  in  the  vineyard,  flakes 
fnould  now  be  fixed  near  them  for  their  fupport,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  not  done  before.  Let  thefe  flakes  be  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  vines  tied  to  them  at  equal 
diftances. 
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Remember  to  keep  the  ground  between  the  rows  of 
vines  entirely  free  from  weeds  ;  for  the  fuccefs,  with 
regard  to  the  growth  and  finenefs  of  the  fruit,  greatly  de¬ 
pends  upon  keeping  the  furface  clean. 

Whenever,  therefore,  any  weeds  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  let  them  be  deftroyed  by  the  hoe  the  firft  dry  day, 
before  they  arrive  at  any  confiderable  bignefs. 

Peach ,  Apricot^  and  Neftarine  Trees . 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  look  over  your 
peach,  apricot,  and  ne<ftarine  trees,  difplacing  all  fuch 
young  Ihoots  as  are  evidently  ufelefs.  That  is,  all 
Ihoots  produced  foreright  Ihould  be  rubbed  off  clofe: 
together  with  thofe  which  arife  in  parts  of  the  tree  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  or  where  they  cannot  be  neatly 
trained  in. 

But  all  Ihoots  properly  fituated  for  training  in  muft  be 
eft,  and,  when  of  a  proper  length,  trained  clofe  and  in 
a  regular  manner  to  the  wall. 

Pruning. 

If  any  pruning  flill  remains  to  be  done,  let  it  be  en¬ 
tirely  finilhed  the  firft  week  in  the  month  ;  for  after  that 

time  no  tree  Ihould  be  touched  with  the  knife. 

-  \ 

Grafting. 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  may  yet  be 
grafted  with  fuccefs,  provided  the  operation  be  performed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  j  but  after  that  time  the 
grafts  will  not  take. 

New  Grafted  Trees. 

Look  frequently  over  your  new  grafted  trees,  to  fee 
if  the  clay  keeps  clofe  about  them  ;  for  it  is  apt  to  crack 
and  fall  off.  Where  this  happens,  let  the  old  clay  be 
taken  away,  and  new  placed  in  its  ftead  j  for  no  wet 
muft  be  admitted  to  the  graft. 

At  the  fame  time  all  the  Ihoots  that  rife  from  the  flock 
below  the  graft,  muft  be  rubbed  off  as  foon  as  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for  thefe,  iffuftered  to  remain,  would  rob  the 
graft  of  its  nourilhment,  and,  confequently,  pre¬ 
vent  its  Ihooting. 

New  Budded  Trees.  ^ 

Your  new  budded  trees  muft  alfo  now  be  looked 
over ;  we  mean  thofe  which  were  budded  laft  fummer ; 
for  they  will  now  begin  to  Ihoot.  Examine  them  care¬ 
fully  with  regard  to  infers,  deftroying  them  wherever 
they  are  found.  If  the  leaves  curl  up,  infers  are  the 
caul'e  of  it,  and  will,  if  not  prevented,  fpoil  the  Ihoot. 
Let  therefore  the  curling  leaves  be  picked  off ;  this 
will  prevent  the  mifehief  from  fpreading  further. 

Remember  that  no  Ihoots  which  come  from  the 
flock  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  remain.  Let  them,  there¬ 
fore,  be  taken  off  as  foon  as  they  appear,  and  nothing 
be  left  to  draw  nourilhment  from  the  bud. 

Thinning  of  Fruit . 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  look  over  your 
apricot  trees,  and  where  you  find  the  fruit  too  thick, 
let  fome  of  it  be  taken  away  ;  obferving  to  leave  the 
moft  promifing  and  belt  fliaped  fruit,  but  not  fo 
clofe  together  as  to  touch  when  grown  to  their  ftf 
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in  order  to  this  begin  at  one  fide  of  the  tree,  and 
look,  over  the  branches  regularly,  one  by  one,  Tingling 
out  on  each  branch  all  the  fruit  you  would  leave,  before 
any  are  taken  away.  When  the  faireft  and  bed  fituated 
fiuit  are  thus  fingled  out,  let  the  reft  on  that  branch 
be  cleared  away.  When  you  have  finifhed  one  branch 
go  to  the  next  ;  and  proceed  regularly  from  branch  to 
branch  throueh  the  whole  tree. 

Strawberry  Beds. 

Take  care  that  your  flrawberry  beds  be  now  kept 
free  f  om  weeds.  You  fhould  alfo  clear  away  the  run¬ 
ners  from  the  plant3  as  they  advance  j  unlefs  new  plan¬ 
tations  are  wanted,  when  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  runners 
fhould  be  differed  to  remain. 

They  will  require  very  frequent  waterings  in  dry 
weather ;  efpecially  when  they  are  in  bloom  ;  for  if 
they  are  not  well  fupp'ied  with  water  at  that  feafon,  the 
crop  w.ll  be  thin,  and  the  fruit  fmall  and  ill  tailed. 

Dcjlroy  Infers. 

Infers  are  very  d.  ftruTiive  to  fruit-trees,  fo  that  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  deftroy  them.  This  is 
the  feafon  when  they  begin  to  breed  on  the  leaves  of 
young  trees,  and  alfo  on  thofe  of  old  trees,  which  are  of 
weaker  growth.  Proper  means  fhould  therefore  be 
taken  to  remove  the  evil  before  it  fpreads  too  far. 

In  order  to  this  look  over  your  trees  frequently  ;  and 
where  you  preceive  any  of  the  leaves  curled  up,  you 
may  be  lure  to  find  infers  there.  Let  the  worft  of  thefe 
leaves  be  taken  off  immediately,  and  the  branches  well 
and  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather. 

If  you  perceive  your  trees,  whether  old  or  young, 
over-run  with  infers,  pluck  oft’  all  the  curled  leaves,  and 
fcatter  tobacco  duft  over  the  branches  where  the  infedts 
are  found.  This  fhould  be  done  in  the  morning,  and 
fuffered  to  remain  two  or  three  days  on  the  tree. 

If  tobacco  duft  cannot  eafily  be  had,  fteep  fome  to¬ 
bacco  in  water,  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  fprinkle 
the  trees  where  the  infedts  are,  with  the  folution, 
which  will  totally  deftroy  them,  without  injuring  either 
the  fruit  or  the  tree. 

The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 

Sow  Perennial  and  Biennial  Flowers. 

You  muft  now  fow  all  the  perennial  and  biennial 
plants  intended  to  be  Town  this  feafon. 

1  he  forts  proper  to  fow  now  are  fweet-wil- 
liams,  wall-flowers,  columbines,  ftock  july-flowers, 
Canterbury  bells,  pyramidal  campanulas,  tree  primrofe, 
Greek  valerian,  hollyhocks,  French  honeyfuckles,  Angle 
catchfiy,  rofe  campion,  and  fcarlet  lychnis. 

The  feed  fhould  be  fown  in  beds  of  light  earth  three 
feet  wide;  and  the  larger  fort  of  feed  covered  about 
half  an  inch,  and  the  finaller  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep. 

Sprinkle  the  beds  frequently  with  water,  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  both  before  and  after  the  plants  appear  above  the 
furface.  By  this  means  the  plants  will  grow  freely, 
and  loon  acquire  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftrength. 

Tranfplant  Perennial  Plants . 

^  on  may  yet  tranfplant  perennial  plants  with  fuc- 
cefs,  provided  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
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Mod  of  the  forts  will  fucceed  at  this  feafon,  particu¬ 
larly  golden  rods,  Mchaelmas  daifies,  perennial  afters, 
perennial  fun-flowers,  Canterbury  bells,  columbines, 
Greek  valerian,  fcabioufes,  campanu'as,  catchflv,  role 
campion,  rockets,  lychnifes,  batchelors  buttons,  fweec 
williams,  pinks,  carnations,  polyanthufes,  primrofes, 
double  daifies,  double  cammomile,  thrift,  London  pride, 
gentianellas,  and  fome  others. 

Remember  to  take  up  the  plants  with  balls  of  earth 
about  their  roots,  it  poffihje,  and  plant  them  again  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Water  them  well  as  foon  as  planted,  and  repeat  the 
operation  frequently  in  dry  weather.  By  this  means 
the  plants  will  all  flower  this  year,  each  at  its  refpedlive 
feafon. 

Drefs  the  Pets  containing  Perennial  Plants. 

Thofe  pots  of  perennial  plants  which  were  not  dref- 
fed  in  March,  muft  now  be  done  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner. 

Loofen  the  earth  on  the  top,  and  round  the  Tides  of 
the  pot ;  take  out  the  loofe  earth,  and  clear  away  all  the 
decayed  leaves  from  the  plant :  when  this  is  done,  fill 
the  pots  again  with  iich  new  earth,  and  give  the  plants 
a  gentle  watering. 

This  dreffing  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  plants, 
and  fhould  be  done  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if 
omitted  in  March. 

Remember  alfo  to  water  all  the  plants  that  are  in  pots,, 
in  dry  weather.  This  fhould  be  done  frequently,  or  the 
plants  will  mifearry. 

Tender  Annual  Plants. 

A  new  hot~bed  fhould  now  be  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  tender  annuals  fown  in  February. 

By  tender  annuals,  we  mean  cockfcombs,  tricolars, 
double  balfams,  globe  amaranthus,  the  egg  plant,  the 
double  ftamonium,  and  the  ficoides,  or  ice  plant. 

Where  thefe  curious  plants  are  defired  to  blow  in  any 
tolerable  degree  of  pcrfedlion,  they  muft  now  be  brought 
forward  by  the  affiftance  of  a  regular  and  proper  degree 
of  artificial  heat ;  and  if  that  circumftance  be  duly  at¬ 
tended  to,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  plants  proving 
ftrong,  and  their  flowers  being  large  and  beautiful. 

The  bed  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  full  two  feet  thick, 
and  made  of  the  beft  hot  dung,  well  prepared. 

Set  the  frame  upon  the  bed ;  and  when  the  burning 
heat  is  over,  lay  on  the  earth,  which  muft  be  light  and 
dry,  not  fifted,  but  very  well  broken  with  the  fpade  and 
hands,  and  laid  fix  or  feven  inches  thick  on  every  part 
of  the  bed. 

In  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  earth  has  been 
laid  on  the  bed,  it  will  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  plants,  which  muft  then  be  taken  out  of  their 
old  bed,  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  plant  • 
ed  in  the  new  bed  full  fix  inches  apart,  every  way. 
Give  them  a  little  water  as  Toon  as  they  are  planted,  to 
fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots  j  put  on  the  glaffes,  and 
when  the  fun  is  fo  powerful  as  to  caufe  the  plants  to 
flag,  throw  a  Tingle  mat  over  the  glaffes,  continuing  this 
practice  till  they  have  taken  root. 

Remember  to  raife  the  glaffts  a  little  every  day,  that 
the  fleam  from  the  dung  may  pafs  off  freely  ;  and  if  you 
perceive  any  quantity  of  fleam  in  the  bed,  let  one  corner 
of  the  glaffes  be  railed  at  night,  hanging  a  mat  before 
.  the  opening. 
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As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  plants  have  taken  root, 
and  begin  to  pufh,  let  them  have  plenty  of  free  air  every 
day,  in°mild  and  calm  weather ;  for  nothing  (lengthens 
plants  more  than  a  free  circulation  of  air.  ^  But  the 
glafles  muft  be  {hut  down  every  night,  provided  there 
t>e  no  fleam  in  the  bed,  and  a  mat  thrown  over  the 
glafles. 

Remember  alfo  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  water, 
giving  them  a  little  at  a  time;  for  this  wi  l  greatly  im¬ 
prove  their  growth. 

You  muft  be  careful  to  obferve,  that  when  the  plants 
are  grown  fo  high  as  alm,oft  to  touch  the  glaii^s,  tr.e 
frame  muft:  be  raifed  about  fix  inches,  at  the  bottom, 
in  order  to  give  them  room  to  {hoot;  continuing  to  raife 
the  frame  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

But  you  muft  remember  to  clofe  up  the  vacant  fpace 
at  the  bottom  every  time  you  raife  the  frame,  by  nailing 
mats  at  the  bottom,  that  no  air  may  enter  but  at  the 
proper  place.  Multiplying  or  drawing  frames  are  very 
ufeful  for  this  purpofe,  as  they  may  be  raifed  to  the  height 
defired,  without  any  trouble  or  danger  of  injuring  the 
plants,  by  an  admiflion  of  too  much  air  at  the  bottom. 

A  drawing  frame  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  two,  three,  or  more  different  frames  be  made  of 
the  fame  length  and  breadth,  each  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  deep,  except  the  frame  for  the  glafles,  which  muft 
be  twelve  inches  deep  in  front,  and  eighteen  al  the  back. 
Let  all  thefe  be  made  to  fit  one  another  in  a  very  exa& 
manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  fixed  upon  the  top  of  one  an¬ 
other,  and,  when  fixed  in  that  manner  together,  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  one  frame. 

The  very  nature  of  the  conftru&ion  will  fufficiently 
fhew  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  bs  ufed  ;  it  is 
this : 

Let  the  frame  containing  the  glafles  be  firft  placed 
upon  the  bed  ;  when  the  plants  have  almoft  reached  the 
glafles,  let  the  frame  be  taken  up,  and  one  of  the  {hal¬ 
low  frames  placed  in  its  ftead,  fixing  the  frame  with  the 
lights  upon  it. 

By  the  addition  of  this  frame,  there  will  be  ten  inches 
more  room  for  the  plants  to  {hoot ;  and  when  they  have 
filled  that  fpace,  let  another  frame  be  added,  obferving 
always  to  place  the  frame  containing  the  lights  upper- 

Aboutthe  middle  of  this  month,  another  hot-bed  muft 
be  prepared  for  thofe  cockfcombs,  tricolars,  and  other 
plants  of  that  kind,  fown  in  March. 

This  bed  muft  be  at  leaft  twenty  inches  thick  ot 
dung,  a  frame  fixed  on  it,  and,  when  the  burning  heat 
is  over,  covered  with  dry  earth  five  or  fix  inches  deep. 

The  plants  are  to  be  pricked  into  this  bed  ac  the 
diftance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  one  another.  When 
this  is  done,  give  the  plants  a  gentle  watering  ;  put  on 
the  glafles,  and  {bade  them  from  the  fun,  till  they  are 
well  rooted. 

Remember  to  raife  the  glafles  every  day  as  ocrafion 
requires,  to  let  out  the  ftem,  and  give  the  plants  frtfh 
air. 

The  fame  management,  in  every  refpeft,  muft  be 
purfueJ  for  thefe,  as  for  thofe  fown  in  February,  and 
which  has  been  already  laid  down. 

Hardier  Kinds  cf  Annual  Plants. 

Some  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  annual  plants  will 
now  be  fit  to  be  removed,  particularly  the  marvel  of 
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Peru,  China  afters,  balfams  of  the  common  kinds,  Afri¬ 
can  marygolds,  chryfanthemums,  fcabioufes,  capficums, 
and  feveial  others. 

Aflight  hot-bed  muft  therefore  be  made  for  thefe  plants 
about  the  middle  of  this  month  ;  twenty  inches  of  dung 
w.l!  be  full  fufficient,  covered  with  five  or  fix  inches  of 
good  ear  h. 

When  the  bed  is  in  a  proper  condition,  draw  from 
the  feed-bed  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  plants,  and  prick 
them  into  the  new  bed  four  or  five  inches  did  ant  from 
one  another,  giving-  them  a  little  water.  Place  the 
frame  on  the  bed,  or,  if  a  frame  be  wanting,  fix  fome 
hoops  acrofs  the  bed,  and  let  mats  be  drawn  over  them 
every  night,  and  alfo  during  the  day,  when  the  weather 
is  cold.  At  the  fame  time  remember,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warm,  to  {hade  the  plants  from  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  till  they  have  taken  root. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  are  to  remain  about  five  weeks, 
when  they  may  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  planted  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower. 

Sow  Chryfanthemums  1  Marvel  of  Peru ,  &c. 

The  feeds  of  chryfanthemums,  marvel  of  Peru,  Afri¬ 
can  marygolds,  balfams,  China  after,  Indian  pink,  and 
ten-week  flock,  may  yet  be  fown  with  fuccefs. 

But  it  muft:  be  done  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  the 
month,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  often  refreflied  with 
water. 

The  bed  muft:  be  covered  with  a  frame,  or  arched 
over  with  hoops,  and  mats  drawn  over  it  every  night  in 
bad  weather. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  plenty  of 
frelh  air,  by  removing  the  coverings  entirely  every  mild 
day  ;  remembering  tocover  them  at  night,  efpecially  in 
bad  weather. 

Thefe  plants  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  into  beds  of 
light  earth,  in  the  natural  grounds,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  where  they  are  to  continue  a  month,  or  five 
weeks,  and  then  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  planted  in  the  borders,  where  they  are  to 
flower. 

Sow  Hardy  Annuals. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  fow  the  feeds  of  haroy  annuals 
in  the  borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  garden. 

The  following  forts  will  yet  fucceed,  namely,  convol¬ 
vulus  major  and  minor,  Tangier  and  fvveet- feented 
peas,  nafturtiums,  lupins,  larkfuur,  flos  Adonis,  fweet 
fultan,  candy  tuft,  dwarf  lychnis,  lobels,  catchfly,  Venus 
navel  wort  and  locking-glafs,  Virginia  flock,  f n  ails, 
caterpillars,  lotufes,  dwarf  and  large  annual  fun  flower, 
laveteras,  oriental  mallows,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
hardy  annuals. 

Tim  feeds  fhould  be  fown  feparate,  in  fmall  patches, 
in  different  farts  of  the  borders,  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  deferibed  in  the  two  former  months. 

Remember  to  water  the  patches  frequently  in  dry 
weather,  both  before  and  after  the  plants  appear;  for 
otherwife  they  will  be  weak,  and  their  flowers  indif¬ 
ferent. 

After  the  plants  have  been  up  about  a  fortnight,  let 
them  be  thinned,  where  they  appear  too  thick,  remem¬ 
bering  to  clear  away  the  weakeft,  and  leaving  the. 
ftrongeft  plants  to  flower. 

*  G  2  Manage  * 
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April. 


Management  of ‘Tulips,  Hyacinths ,  Ranunculufes ,  &c. 

Tulips,  hyacinchs,  ranunculufes,  and  anemonies,  will 
now  advance  apace  towards  their  bloom. 

The  more  curious  fort?  of  thefe  flowers  muft  therefore 
be  now  managed  with  care.  They  muft  be  defended 
from  heavy  rains,  and  high  winds;  nor  muft  the  fun 
be  fuffered  to  fhine  freely  upon  them  ;  the  former 
would  greatly  injure  the  plant,  and  the  Utter  caufe 
them  foon  to  decay. 

Hoops  muft  therefore  be  kept  conftantly  over  the 
beds,  and  mats,  or  canvas,  drawn  over  them  occafional- 
Jy.  By  this  means  you  will  not  only  preferve  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  flowers,  but  alfo  continue  the  bloom  much 
longer. 

Remember  that  the  hoops  muft  be  pretty  lofty,  and 
nailed  to  ftakes  about  three  feet  high,  fixed  at  proper 
diftances  on  each  fide  of  the  bed. 

Let  the  mats,  or  canvas,  be  drawn  over  the  hoops, 
about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  every  funny  day,  and 
continue  there  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  while 
the  plants  are  in  flower. 

When  it  rains  hard,  or  when  the  winds  are  ftrong, 
the  mats  muft  alfo  be  drawn  over  the  hoops  ;  otherwile 
the  flowers  will  be  beat  down,  and  many  of  their  ftalks' 
broken. 

The  flowers  fhou’d  alfo  be  flickered  every  night, 
when  there  is  the  leaft  appearance  of  bad  weather. 

Some  of  the  ftalks,  particularly  of  the  hyacinths,  are 
not  able  to  fupport  their  flowers  ;  in  this  cafe,  fliort 
flicks  fhould  be  placed  near  each  plant,  and  the  ftalk 
neatly  faftened  to  it  with  yarn,  bafs,  or  fome  other  foft 
fubftance. 

Carnations. 

You  muft  now  fupport  the  flower-ftalks  of  your  car¬ 
nations,  as  they  will  fhoot  apace  at  this  feafon. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  fufficient  number  of  handfome 
ftraight  finks,  of  a  proper  length,  be  procured.  Thefe 
Hicks  muft  be  thruft  down  carefully,  near  the  plants  ; 
and  the  flower- fterm,  when  advanced  to  a  proper  height, 
faftened  to  them.  Remember  to  tie  them  between  the 
joints,  that  the  ftalks  may  have  full  liberty  to  fhoot; 
and  as  the  ftalks  advance  higher,  continue  to  tie  them 
carefully  to  the  flicks. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceflfary  to  p’ace  flicks  near  fuch  car¬ 
nations  as  are  planted  in  the  borders,  for  fuch  f'upports 
will  foon  be  neceftary. 

But  a  further  care  is  neceftary  for  thofe  carnations  that 
are  planted  in  pots;  indeed  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  them  at  this  feafon.  Every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  encourage  their  growth  fhould  now  be  put 
in  practice. 

The  po.s  fhould  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds 
and  the  plants  from  decayed  leaves.  The  furface  of 
the  earth  in  the  pots  fhould  be  flirred  now  and  then  ; 
for  this  will  at  once  give  an  air  ot  neatnefs  to  the  whole, 
and  greatly  encourage  the  plants  in  their  growth. 

Let  the  piants  be  often  watered  in  dry  weather  ; 
every  fecond  or  third  day,  at  leaft ;  but  let  it  be  mode¬ 
rate.  For  if  this  neceftary  afliilance  be  wanting,  the 
flowers  of  the.  plants  will  be  at  once  final],  and  ill- 
lhaped. 


Sew  the  Seeds  of  Carnations  and  Pinks , 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  fow  the  feeds  of  carnations 
and  pinks ;  efpecially  if  it  be  done  the  firft  or  fecond 
week  in  the  month. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  final!  fpot  of  rich  light  ground 
be  neatly  dug,  and  the  furface  laid  very  even.  Divide 
chis  fpot  into  beds  of  about  three  feet  broad,  and  fow 
the  feed  of  each  fort  feparately,  on  the  furface,  pretty 
thick  ;  covering  the  feed  with  fine  light  earth  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

if  the  weather  fhould  prove  dry,  thefe  beds  fhould  be 
often  fprinkled  gently  with  water ;  and  the  plants  will 
appear  in  about  forty  days  after  they  are  fown. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  the  further  management 
of  thefe  plants ;  but  it  will  be  refumed  in  the  fucceeding 
months.  6 

Management  of  Auriculas. 

Care  muft  now  be  taken  to  protect  the  more  curious 
forts  of  auriculas  from  heavy  rains,  ftrong  winds,  and 
too  much  fun  ;  for  they  will  now  begin  to  blow. 

Were  the  fun  admitted  to  fhine  freely  on  the  plants, 
they  would  foon  fade  ;  a  fmall  (hower  of  rain,  or  a  blaftof 
wind,  would  deprive  thefe  flowers  of  the  meally  dull 
whiefy  covers  their  furfaces,  and  compofes  a  principal 
part  of  their  beauty. 

Let  therefore  the  pots,  as  faft  as  the  flowers  open,  be 
removed,  and  placed  on  the  fhelves  of  the  ftage,  or  where 
the  flowers  may  be  occafionaily  prote&cd  from  fuch 
weather  as  would  effectually  deface  the  bloom. 

Remember  that  the  top  of  the  ftage  muft  be  always 
covered,  but  the  front  only  occafionaily.  In  order  to 
this,  a  mat  or  canvas  fhould  be  nailed  to  the  front,  by 
way  of  a  curtain,  and  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  may  be  let  down  or  drawn  up  at  pleafure.  By  this 
means  the  flowers  may  be  effectually  flickered  from  (harp, 
or  ftrong  winds,  and  driving  rain.  But  remember  to 
let  the  curtain  be  let  down  no  lower  than  will  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  fhace  the  plants  ;  and  never  to  let  it  remain 
down  any  longer  than  is  abfolutely  neceftary  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  flowers. 

Examine  the  pots  once  every  day,  at  leaft,  after  they 
are  placed  on  the  ftand,  to  fee  where  water  is  wanting, 
and  to  let  that  Want  be  immediately'  fupplied.  But  re¬ 
member  not  to  let  the  water  fall  on  the  flowers,  for  that 
would  wafh  off  their  beautiful  duft  ;  and  that  it  be  al¬ 
ways  given  them  in  moderate  quantities. 

Let  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  pots  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  neat,  free  from  weeds,  and  every  fort  of  litter; 
nor  ever  fuffer  an\r  decayed  leaves  to  remain'  on  the 
plants  :  let  them  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  difeovered. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  any  feed  from  your  auriculas, 
remember  to  mark  the  plants  you  deftine  for  this  pur- 
pofe  when  in  full  bloom.  A  large  flower  that  blows 
regularly,  and  Jays  itfelf  perft&!y  flat,  fhould  be  chofen 
for  this  purpofe.  The  colours  fhould  be  lively  ;  the 
eye  large  and  bright;  and  the  ftalk  tail, ftraight,  and  pro¬ 
portionally  ftrong. 

As  foon  as  you  have  marked  the  flowers  you  intend 
for  feed,  let  the  pots  be  immediately  removed  off  the 
ftage,  and  plunged  into  a  border  where  the  plants  can 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  morning  fun  till  about  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock,  but  no  longer. 


Remem- 
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Remember  to  water  them  frequently  in  dry  weather ; 
to  fuffer  no  weeds  to  grow  either  in  or  near  the  pots  ; 
nor  let  them  at  any  time  be  too  much  {haded  with  any 
large  growing  plants. 

But  auriculas  are  not  only  mcreafed  from  feed,  they 
are  alfo  propagated  from  flips,  or  fuckers,  taken  from 
the  old  plants  ;  and  this  is  the  feafon  to  take  them  off, 
and  plant  them. 

Each  flip  fliould  be  planted  flngly,  in  a  fmail  pot  ot 
frefh  earth,  and  have  a  little  water  given  them  as  foon 
as  they  are  planted.  The  plants  will  take  root  fretiy, 
provided  they  are  watered  moderately  now  and  then,  and 
depofited  in  a  (hady  place. 

Management  of  Seedling  Auriculas  and  Polyanthufes. 

Thefe  plants,  when  young,  are  not  able  to  bear  the 
fun ;  conlcquently  they  muft  be occafionally  {haded  from  it. 

Let  therefore  the  tubs  pots,  or  boxes,  in  which  thefe 
plants  are  growing,  be,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  removed  into  the  {hade.  But  remember  to  chufe 
fuch  a  fltuation  as  is  open  to  the  morning  fun  till  about 
nine  o’clock,  and  {haded  the  remainder  of  the  day. — 
They  muft  be  often  refrethed  with  water,  in  dry  wea- 

You  may  yet  fow  the  feed  of  polyanthufes  and  auri¬ 
culas,  provided  it  be  done  the  firft  week  in  the  month  ; 
but,  after  that  time,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  not  fuc- 

ceeding.  .  , 

Plant  flowering  Shrubs. 

The  althaea  frutex,  Perfian  lilac,  bladder  and  fcorpion 
fenas,  honey- fuckles,  jafmines,  fyringas,  laburnums,  and 
fome  other  flowering  fhrubs,  will  yet  bear  transplanting-, 
but  the  fooner  it  is  done,  the  better ;  it  fhould  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  firft  week  in  the  month. 

Remember  to  water  them  well,  when  they  arc  fcrft 
planted  ;  and,  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  repeat  the  operation 
once  or  twice  a  vveelc. 
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You  muft  alfo  remember  to  place  ftakes  near  fueh 
as  require  fupport;  and  to  faften  the  ftem  of  the  plants 
to  them,  that  the  wind,  by  blowing  them  to  and  no* 
may  not  difplace  their  roots. 

Plant  Box  and  Thrift. 

Box  and  thrift  may  be  tranfplanted  for  edgings  to 
beds,  or  borders,  wheie  wanted  ;  both  will  grow  freely  -y 
and  the  latter,  if  planted  clofe  and  neat,  will  form  a 
very  agreeable  edging. 

Stick  and  trim  flowering  Plants. 

You  muft  now  carefully  infpeft  your  flowering 
plants,  and  place  fticks  to  fuch  as  (land  in  need  ot  fup- 
port,  before  they  acquire  an  unfightly  growth. 

Let  the  fticks  be  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
plant,  fixed  firm  and  upright  in  the  ground,  and  tne 
ftalks  or  ftems  of  the  plants  tied  neatly  to  them  witn 

fome  foft  fubftance.  c 

Clear  away  all  the  decayed  leaves  from  every  part  ot 
the  plant,  together  with  all  the  ftraggling  and  broken 
(hoots  ;  for  thefe  will  injure  the  plant,  render  it  un¬ 
fightly,  and  prevent  its  growth. 


Plant  Evergreens. 

Several  evergreen  trees  and  fhrubs,  particularly  pine?, 
firs,  cyprefs,  junipers,  and  cedars  ;  hollies,  bays,  yews, 
laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  lauriftines,  philiyreas,  alaturnufes, 
pvracanthas,  citifufes,  ciftufes,  arbutus,  ever  green  caf- 
r  ne,  and  mangolias,  may  ftill  be  planted  ;  but  it  {hould 

be  done  the  firft  week  in  the  month. 

Remember  to  open  a  large  hole  for  each  tree  or  ihrub, 
and,  when  deep  enough,  to  loofen  the  ground  well  at 

the  bottom.  When  this  is  done,  p’our  in  o  each  of  them 
a  pot  of  water,  and  work  up  the  earth  and  water  with 
your  fpade.  Then  place  each  plant  upright  in  its  ho  e, 
and  let  the  earth  be  well  broken  and  filled  in  about  the 
roots.  When  all  is  in,  tread  the  earth  gently  round  the 
ftem,  and  fom  the  upper  part  into  a  hollow  form,  to 

contain  a  propeF  quantity  of  water. 

When  you  have  not  far  to  bung  the  plants,  let  them 
be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and 
placed  in  the  holes  with  the  balls  entire.  . 

But,  however  that  be,  remember  to  give  them  a  good 
watering  as  foon  as  planted,  in  order  to  fettle  the  eart. 
about  their  roots  ;  and  then  to  lay  fome  mulch  or  litter 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground  round  the  ftem  of  each 
plant :  for,  otherwife,  the  earth  will  dry  too  faft  about 
their  roots,  and  confequently  prevent  their  growth,  1 
not  totally  deflroy  them. 


Break  up  and  turn  Gravel  Walks.- 

Such  travel  walks  as  were  not  broken  up  and  turned 
in  March,  muft  now  be  put  in  order  for  the  fummer 
feafon.  By  turning  them  at  this  time  of  year,  you  will 
at  once  deftroy  the  weeds  and  mofs,  and  give  the  furface 
a  frefh  and  lively  appearance,  which  will  continue  the 

whole  fummer.  .  .  a 

The  method  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  month  mult 

be  obferved  in  turning,  or  laying,  gravel-walks  at  this 
feafon.  That  is,  it  muft  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and 
when  vou  have  advanced  about  twenty  feet,  to  tread, 
rake,  and  roll  the  fame  regularly  as.  you  go  on;  for 
oravel  never  binds  fo  well  as  when  it  is  firft  ftirred. 
The  roller  alfo  will,  at  that  time,  have  a  much  greater 
effetf  in  making  the  body  of  the  walk  firm,  and  the  fur¬ 
face  clofe  and  even. 

It  will  be  alfo  necefiary  to  roll  gravel  walks  that 
have  been  either  new  made,  or  turned,  very  frequent  y, 
twice  a  week,  at  lead  ;  for  by  frequent  rolling,  the  walks 
will  be  rendered  firm  and  beautiful,  and  the  growth  of 
mofs  and  weeds  in  a  great  meafure  prevented. 


Mow  and  roll  Grafs  Walks ,  tic.- 

This  is  the  feafon  for  putting  graft  walks,  lawns,  and 
other  pieces  of  graft  in  the  garden,  into  the  belt  order. 
Let  the  grafs  therefore  be  reguh.ly  mown,  ant  frequent- 
ly  rolled.  In  mowing  vour  grafs,  be  particu'arly  ear¬ 
ful  to  cut  it  as  clofe  and  even  as  poffible  ;  for  the  walks 

and  lawns  will  have  a  very  di (agreeable  appearance,  if 

the  ftrokes  of  the  feythe  are  (ten. 

It  will  be  necefiary  to  mow  your  graft-walks  once  a 
week,  to  keep  them  in  any  tolerable  order •  i  lor  tf  you 
fuffer  the  grafs  to  grow  rank,  you  will  find  it,  at  once, 
laborious  and  difficult  to  mow  it  fmooth  and  level  i  but 
if  the  feythe  be  f.cquently  applied,  the  mowing  will  be 
pe, formed  with  eafe  and  exafluefs.  Remember  to 
%  the  grafs  the  day  before  you  intend  to  cut  it,, 
for  you  will  find  the  benefit  of  U  in  the  morning. 

Let  your  grafs.walks  be  rolled  frequently  ;  for  this 
will  give  the  walk  a  very  neat  appea.ancc^cnda  the 
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grafs  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the 
eafe  of  the  mower. 

Whenever  you  perceive  any  worm-cafts  upon  your 
grafs,  let  thefe  be  broken,  and  fpread  with  a  pliable 
pole,  before  you  apply  the  roller  ;  for  the  worm  calls, 
when  firft  broken  and  fpread,  will  readily  ft:ck  to  the 
roller,  efpecially  if  the  roller  be  of  wood.  By  this  means 
the  grafs  will  be  made  perfectly  clean,  and  you  may 
mow  it  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  exactnels. 

Dejiroy  IVeeds. 

Weeds  will  now  rife  plentifully,  in  every  part  of  the 
garden, among  the  plants ;  let  them  therefore  be  deltroy- 
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ed,  either  with  the  hoe  or  hand,  before  they  grow 
larger. 

Remember  to  keep  your  hoe  fharp,  and  to  take  the 
advantage  of  a  dry  day  10  ufe  it,  cutting  the  weeds  up 
clean  below  the  furface.  At  the  fame  time,  let  the 
ground,  in  the  intervals  between  the  plants,  beftirred  as 
you  go  on,  and  all  the  dead  leaves  and  flraggling  lhoots 
be  taken  away. 

Rake  the  borders  neatly  with  a  fmall  rake,  taking 
away  all  the  weeds  and  litter,  and  laying  the  furface  very 
fmooth  and  even. 


M  A  Y. 


Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 
Garden  in  May. 

Cucumber  Plants  in  Frames. 

YOUR  cucumber  plants  under  frames  will  now  re¬ 
quire  an  afliduous  attendance,  as  they  will  be  in 
fuii  perfection  for  bearing. 

They  muff  be  frequently,  twice  a  week  at  leaft,  re- 
frefhed  with  moderate  waterings  ;  for  if  this  be  omitted, 
many  of  the  fruit  will  drop  off,  and -the  remainder  prove 
fmall  and  ill-tafted.  The  belt  time  fordoing  this,  is  about 
three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Air  mult  be  freely  admitted  to  the  plants  every  warm 
day  ;  for  the  fun  has  now  great  power;  fo  that,  if  the 
glalTes  were  kept  too  clofe,  the  heat  would  deftroy  the 
plants.  Let  therefore  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  be 
raifed  every  warm  funny  morning,  about  feven  or  eight 
o’clock  ;  and  continuing  to  raife  the  glalTes  higher,  in 
proportion  as  the  heat  ot  the  day  increases. 

But  remember  to  fhut  the  lights  down  every  warm 
evening  about  fix  or  feven  o’clock  ;  in  cold  evenings, 
fhut  them  down  an  hour  or  two  fooner. 

Let  the  plants  be  (haded  from  the  fun  in  very  hot 
days,  from  eleven  till  two  o’clock. 

Remember  to  keep  ycur  glalTes  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  above  the  plants.  This  diftance  fhould  not  be 
lefs  than  eight  inches  in  front,  and  twelve  at  the  back 
ol  the  frame.  This  wiil  give  them  a  larger  (pace  of 
air,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  lelTen  the  fierce  effe£ls  of  the 
fun  ;  fo  that  there  will  be  lei's  danger  of  fcorching  their 
leaves,  and  parching  up  their  roots. 

Let  therefore  the  frame  be  now  raifed  to  the  above 
height,  and  you  will  foon  perceive  the  benefit  of  it,  by 
the  growth  of  the  plants. 

•Cucumbers  under  Hand  or  Bell  Glajjes. 

You  may  now  plant  out  cucumbers  under  hand  or 
bell-glafies  ;  and  thole  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  will  have  fruit  lie  for  the  table  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  and  continue  bearing  till  the  plants 
are  deftroyed  by  the  cold  weather. 

But  a  flight  hot- bed  mull  be  made  to  plant  them  in, 
in  order  to  bring  them  f  rward,  at  Tuft  ;  and  it  will  be 
the  heft  method  to  have  all,  or,  at  leaft,  the  greater  part 
of  thefe  liot-beds  Within  the  ground. 


Let  a  rich  fpot  of  ground  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe, 
and  there  dig  a  tretTch  two  feet  Tix  inches  wide,  and 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  laying  the  earth 
thrown  out  along  the  Tides  of  the  trench. 

Fill  this  trench  with  frefh  horfe-dung,  and  raife  it 
about  three  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  for 
the  bed  muft  be,  at  leaft,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  thick 
of  dung. 

When  this  is  done,  cover  the  bed  with  the  earth  that 
was  thrown  out  of  the  trench  ;  this  muft  be  laid  eight 
or  nine  inches  thick  over  the  top  of  the  dung,  and  the 
earth  extended  Tix  inches  on  each  Tide  of  the  bed  beyond 
the  dung. 

Then  mark  out  the  holes  for  the  plants  exa&ly  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  at  three  feet  fix  inches  from  one  an¬ 
other. 

In  each  of  thefe  holes  fet  two  or  three  good  plants, 
and  give  them  a  little  water.  Put  on  the  glafles, 
and  fhade  the  plants  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
root. 

The  long  prickly,  and  the  long  green  and  white 
Turkey  cucumbers  are  the  moft  proper  for  thefe  plan¬ 
tations. 

Remember  to  give  thefe  plants  air  every  day  in  calm 
warm  weather,  by  tilting  up  one  Tide  of  the  glalTes,  and 
alfo  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  moderate  water¬ 
ings. 

But  where  proper  plants  cannot  be  readily  procured 
to  plant  in  the  above  bed,  let  Tome  good  feeds  be  put 
in  ;  the  plants  will  foon  come  up,  and  produce  fruit  at 
a  very  acceptable  feafon. 

In  order  to  this,  when  the  bed  is  made  as  above  direc¬ 
ted,  mark  out  the  holes  for  the  feed  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  afunder  ;  make  the  holes  in  the  form  of  a 
lhallow  bafon,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  ;  and  each 
of  them  about  ten  inches  over. 

In  each  of  thefe  holes  put  eight  or  nine  good  plump 
feeds,  cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth, 
and  put  the  hand  or  bell-glafies  over  them. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving  only  four  of  the 
ftrongeft  plants  in  each  hole  ;  drawing,  at  the  fame 
time,  fome  earth  about  their  (hanks. 

Thefe  feeds,  if  Town  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  May, 
and  properly  managed  after  they  come  up,  will  produce 
fruit  fit  for  the  table  by  the  latter  end  of  June. 
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Sow  Cucumbers  for  Pickling. 

The  feeds  intended  to  raife  cucumbers  for  pickling 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  natural  ground,  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  ;  unfefs  the  feafon  be  cold,  or  very  wet, 
when  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  till  the  laft  week  in 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

„  Let  a  piece  of  rich  open  ground  be  prepared  for  thefe 
feeds,  divided  into  beds  three  feet  bioad,  and  alleys  of 
twelve  inches  broad  between  the  beds,  ''toumay,  if 
ground  be  wanting,  plant  rows  of  lettuces,  favoys,  or 
dwarf  kidney-beans,  between  the  beds. 

When  the  beds  are  thus  laid  out,  place  marks  for  the 
holes  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  beds,  three  feet  and 
a  half  afunder.  IDig  the  places  where  the  hoies  are  to 
be  made,  and  break  the  eaith  wei}  with  the  fpade.  T  his 
being  done,  form  the  holes,  with  the  hano,  like  a  {hallow 
bafon,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  ten  inches 
over ;  fowing  in  each  hole  eight  or  ten  feeds,  and  covering 
them  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth.  ^ 

If  the  weather  fhould  prove  hot  immediately  after  the 
feed  is  fown,  it  will  be  neceflTary  to  fprinkle  the  holes 
with  a  little  water  ;  but  be  fure  to  let  the  fprinkling  be 
very  moderate,  for  too  much  moifture  would  rot  the  feed. 

Remember  to  thin  the  plants  when  they  have  been  up 
about  a  fortnight,  leaving  only  five  or  fix  of  the  belt  and 
ftrongeft  plants  in  each  hole. 

It  is  the  common  pradlice  with  gardeners,  wheie  room 
is  wanted,  to  fow  the  feed  intended  to  raife  cucumbers 
for  pickling,  between  the  rows  of  early  cauliflowers, 
rnd  other  vegetables  of  that  kind,  allowing  the  fame 
diftance  between  the  holes  as  above  mentioned  ;  and  as 
the  cauliflowers  will  begone  by  the  time  the  cucumber 
plants  begin  to  pufh  out  their  runners,  they  will  not  be 
injured  by  them. 

In  cold  wetfeafons,  many  of  the  gardeners  near  Lon¬ 
don  fow  thefe  feeds  on  a  flight  hot-bed,  and  remove  the 
plants  when  they  have  been  up  about  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Their  method  is  this : 

They  make  a  bed  with  new  horfe-dung  about  a  foot 
thick,  adapting  the  breadth  and  length  to  the  quantity 
of  plants  they  intend  to  raife.  This  bed  they  cover 
with  earth  about  three  inches  deep,  drawing  drills  with 
their  fingers  acrofs  the  bed.  In  thefe  drills  the  feed  is 
fown  thick,  and  in  cluflers,  each  confiding  of  eight  or 
ten  wood  feeds  ;  and  covered  with  earth  about  half  an 
inchdeep.  The  feeds  in  the  clufters  almoft  touch  one 
another,  but  a  clear  fpace  of  about  three  inches^  is 
allowed  between  them  :  the  drills  are  about  two  incites 
afunder.  The  feed  being  thus  fown  in  patches,  it  will 
rife  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
be  removed,  they  are  taken  up  in  clufters  as  they  grow, 
with  the  earth,  which  will  readily  hang  about  their 
roots,  and  planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  ;  allotting  one  bunch  of  plants  to  a 
hole,  and  giving  them  immediately  a  little  water.  I  hey 
will  readily  take  root  without  flagging  their  leaves,  and 
requite  no  farther  care,  except  a  little  waver  occafionauy 

in  dry  weather.  ,  . 

This  is  a  very  good  method  in  bad  fea.ons,  as  a 

vety  large  number  of  plants  may  be  raifed  by  it,  with 
very  little  trouble. 

Melons  in  Frames. 

Your  melon  plants,  whether  under  frames  or  bill 
gLffes,  ftill  require  particular  attention. 
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Some  of  the  moft  early  plants  in  the  ftamts  will  fliew 
fruit  in  plenty,  many  of  which  wiU  he  fet,  and  others 
fvvelling.  Ail  the  afliftance,  therefore,  in  the  power  of 
art  fhould  be  given  the  plants,  in  order  to  piocure  a  full 

crop  of  fruit.  ... 

A  proper  degree  of  heat  in  the  beds,  while  the  fruit 
is  fetting,  and  fome  time  after,  is  a  principal  thing  to  be 
remembered;  fora  kindly  warmth  is  as  neceilary  to  fwill 
the  fruit  after  they  are  fet,  as  it  was  to  encourage  the 
plants  to  produce  them  at  fiift. 

In  order  therefore  to  keep  up  this  kindly  warmth,  your 
beds  fhould  be  often  examined  ;  and  whenever  you  per¬ 
ceive  the  heat  to  have  declined  confiderably,  let  a  frefli 
lining  of  well  prepared  hot  dung  be  immediately  applied 
to  one  or  both  fides  of  the  beds,  as  you  fee  occafion  .  for 
though  there  are  often  very  warm  days  in  this  month, 
yet  there  are  often  cold  nights  ;  and,  consequently,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  preferve  a  due  degree  of  heat  in  the 
beds,  as  many  of  the  melons  will  otherwife  turn 
yellow  and  fall'  oft',  and  the  reft  neither  fet  nor  fwell 

cindly.  , 

At  the  fame  time  the  plants  in  frames  muit  be  allowed 
a  good  quantity  of  frcfli  air  every  day  when  the  weathci 
is  calm  and  mild.  In  order  to  this,  the  upper  end  o* 
the  lights  muft  be  raifed  with  props,  two,  three,  or  four 
fingers  breadth  high,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
day;  and  fliut  down  clofe  every  evening  about  four  or 
fiveo’clock.  By  thismeanstheplants  will  be  {Lengthened, 
and  the  fetting  and  free  fwelling  of  the  fruit  greatly 
promoted. 

Remember. alfo  to  cover  the  glaiTes  every  night  with 
mats,  during  this  month.  When  the  air  is  cold,  the 
mats  fhould  be  thrown  over  the  glafl'es  about  five  in  the 


evening  ;  but  when  warm,  it  will  be  foon  enough  to  do 
this  at  fix  or  feven. 

When  the  morning  is  warm  and  funny,  let  the  mats 
be  removed  by  fix  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  cloudy,  feven 
will  be  foon  enough. 

You  muft  likewife  remember  to  water  your  melon 
plants  in  frames,  for  they  will  require  a  little  now  and 
then,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  funny.  But  let 
thefe  waterings  be  always  moderate,  and  not  too  often, 
for  too  much  water  would  chill  the  young  fruit,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  fettling.  Once  in  ten  days  will  therefore  be 
often  enough,  and  two  pots  of  water  lufficient  for  a 
three-light  frame. 

Let  always  a  moderate  warm  day  be  chosen  .or 
watering  your  plants,  and  let  it  be  done  about  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Remember  to  fhut  down 
the  lights  immediately  alter  watering,  and,  if  the  iun 
fhines,  throw  a.  mat  over  the  glafl'es,  and  let  it  continue 
there  an  hour  or  two. 

In  wa’ering  thefe  plants,  let  as  little  as  pofiible  touch 
the  fruit  that  are  about  fetting,  or  newly  fet.  The 
greater  part  of  the  water  fhould  be  applied  towards  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  bed  ;  and  a  little  only  near  the  head, 
or  main  ftern  of  the  plant. 

When  the  weather  is  very  warm,  you  will  find  it  o, 
great  advantage  to  {bade  the  plants  from  the  lun,  during 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  day.  i  bin 
mats  fhould  be  thrown  over  the  glafies  about  eleven 
o’clock,  and  removed  about  two. 

As  the  melons  fet,  remember  to  place  apiece  of  toe 
under  each,  to  preferve  them  from  the  damp  of  the  earth 
in  the  bed.  _ 

It 
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It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  raife  the  frame,  whenever 
you  perceive  the  plants  too  near  the  glades.  This  is 
done  by  placing  bricks,  or  fquare  pieces  of  wood  under 
each  corner  of  the  frame  :  about  fix  inches  rife  will 
be  fufficient. 

Melons  under  Hand  and  Bell  Glajfis. 

You  muft  finifh  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  this  month, 
your  ridges  or  beds  for  planting  melons  intended  to  be 
covered  with  hand  or  bell  glafles. 

Thefe  ridges  muft  be  made  with  new  horfe  dung, 
prepared  as  directed  for  making  other  hot  beds  in  the 
two  months  preceding. 

Let  the  ridges  be  at  leaft  a  yard  broad,  four  feet  will 
rot  be  too  much;  and  full  two  feet  thick  of  dung, 
Ibaken  in  equally,  and  well  beat  down  with  the  fork.- 

If  you  intend  to  make  two  or  more  of  thefe  ridges, 
let  the  interval  or  fpace  between  them  be  four  feet  wide. 
Thefe  fpaces  or  alleys  fliould,  in  about  a  month  or  five 
weeks  after,  be  filled  with  dung  and  earth  ;  for  this  will 
greatly  aflift  the  fetting  of  the  fruit. 

When  your  ridges  are  ready,  cover  them  with  rich 
earth,  well  broken  with  the  fpade,  ten  inches  thick  ; 
mark  out  the  holes  for  the  plants,  four  feet  diftance  from 
one  another;  and  fet  a  bell  or  hand  glafs  over  each, 
keeping  the  glafles  clofe  dowm  till  the  earth  under  them 
is  warm. 

The  ridges  being  thus  prepared,  bring  the  plants ; 
and  if  they  are  in  pots,  turn  them  carefully  out,  with  the 
ball  of  earth  entire;  make  ahole  in  the  ground  where  each 
glafs  flood,  and  place  in  each  hole  one  pot  of  plants,  with 
theballof  earth  entire.  Clofe  theearth  well  about  theball, 
and  alfo  about  the  ftems  of  the  plants;  pour  about  a 
quart  of  water  into  each  hole,  and  put  on  the  glafles. 

During  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  the  plants  muft  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
about  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  after  that  time  let  them 
have  more  and  more  fun  eve.ry  day,  till  they  are  able  to 
bear  it  fully  without  flagging. 

Remember  to  lift  up  the  warmer  fide  of  the  glafles 
every  day,  to  give  the  plants  frefli  air  ;  but  (hut  them 
clofe  down  every  night ;  and  during  this  month,  cover 
them  v/ith  mats. 

If  any  of  the  melon  plants  have  filled  the  glafles,  let 
the  vines  have  liberty,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  to  run  from  under  them  ;  but  they  muft  not 
be  trufted  out  before  that  time. 

In  order  to  this  let  each  glafs  be  raifed  upon  props 
about  three  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  the  ends  of 
the  vines  laid  out,  and  pegged  down,  at  regular  diftances 
fiom  one  another. 

But  remembertocoverthe  ridges  with  mats  every  night 
for  fourteen  ot  fifteen  days  at  leaft,  after  they  are  laid  out 
from  the  glafles. 

G curds  and  Pumpkins. 

The  gourds  and  pumpkins  which  were  fovvn  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  April,  fliould  be  planted  out  about  the  middle  of 
this  month,  provided  the  weather  be  warm. 

Remember  to  plant  the  orange,  and  other  fmall 
gourds  near  a  wall,  or  other  fence  and  when  the 
plants  begin  to  fhoot,  let  their  vines  or  runners  be 
neatly  trained,  and  faftened  up  dole  to  the  wall,  pales, 
See.  By  this  means  the  plants,  together  with  their 
fruit,  will  make  a  very  agreeable  appearance,  during  the 
months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September. 
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If  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  wall,  or  other 
fence,  you  may  fupport  thefe  plants  with  flicks,  in  the 
following  manner  :  Let  a  tali  firm  flake  be  fixed  in  the 
ground  near  each  plant ;  and,  in  proportion  as  their  vines 
advance  in  length,  let  them  be  trained  up  carefully  round 
the  flakes. 

But  pumpkins,  and  the  larger  kinds  of  gourds,  fliould 
be  planted  out  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  one  another ;  for  the  vines  of  thefe  forts  muft 
run  upon  the  ground ;  and  where  there  is  room,  they  will 
extend  themfelves  to  a  very  conflderable  diftance. 

Sow  Gourds  and  Pumpkins. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  fow  the  feeds  of  gourds  and 
pumpkins  ;  but  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better. 

The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  a  hot-bed ;  a  cucumber  or 
melon  bed  already  made,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  But 
if  this  cannot  be  fpared,  ftiake  up  two  or  three  barrows 
of  frefli  horfe-dung  into  a  bed  about  thirty  inches 
fquare;  and  cover  it  four  or  five  inches  thick  with  rich 
earth.  Sow  the  feeds,  and  cover  the  bed  with  a  large 
hand  or  bell  glafs. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  appear,  let  the  funny  fide  of  the 
glafs  be  raifed  a  little  every  day  with  a  prop,  to  give  the 
plants  frefli  air  ;  and  let  them  be  often  refreflied  with 
water. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  plants  will  have  acquired  rough  leaves, 
near  two  inches  broad,  when  they  fliould  be  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground,  eight  or  ten  feet  from  one  an¬ 
other. 

Kidney-  Beans. 

A  full  crop  of  kidney-beans  fliould  now  be  planted, 
to  fucceed  thofe  fet  in  April. 

The  beft  and  moll  profitable  for  this  plantation  are 
the  fpt-ckled,  and  the  Canterbury  white  dwarf  fort  j 
though  any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  will  fucceed. 

They  fliould  be  planted  in  drills  two  feet  and  a  half 
afunder,  and  the  beans  laid  two  or  three  inches  apart  in 
the  drills.  Draw  the  earth  evenly  over  them;  and, 
when  all  are  planted,  let  the  furiace  of  the  ground  be 
lightly  and  neatly  raked. 

Any  of  the  running  kinds  of  kidney-beans  may  alfo 
now  be  planted. 

Thefe  are  all  in  general  furprizing  bearers,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  profitable  for  a  family,  especially  th$  fcarlet 
flowering  bean.  There  is  likewife  another  kind,  wrhich 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  fcarlet,  except  in  the  colour 
of  its  flowers,  which  is  white;  but  when  fit  to  gather 
for  the  table  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fcarlet, 
cither  in  tafle  or  manner  of  growth.  Either  of  thefe,  or 
any  of  the  large  white  running  kinds,  are  very  proper  for 
this  plantation. 

But  you  muft  remember  that  thefe,  or  any  of  the 
climbing  kinds  of  kidney-beans,  require  more  room  to 
grow  than  the  dwarf  forts.  The  drills  therefore  for  thefe 
fhould  be  three  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  the  beans 
placed  five  or  fix  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  and 
covered  equally  with  earth  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  begin  to  pufti 
their  runners,  let  fome  tall  flicks  or  poles  be  placed 
to  each  row,  for  the  plants  to  climb  upon.  The  run¬ 
ners  will  foon  take  hold  of  the  flicks,  and  twine  them¬ 
felves  very  naturally  round  them,  to  the  height  of 
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eight  or  ten  feet,  provided  the  flicks  are  of  that 
height. 

You  will  derive  great  advantage  by  planting  thefe 
runners  at  this  feafon  ;  for  they  will  continue  bearing  till 
the  cold  weather  deflroys  the  plants. 

But  if  you  cannot  procure  the  flicks  or  poles,  the 
dwarf  kinds  fhould  be  planted  ;  for  the  runners  will  not 
fucceed  without  them. 

Sew  Lettuce  Seed. 

The  feed  of  lettuce  fhould  be  fown  at  two  or  three 
different  times  this  month,  that  there  may  be  a  con- 
flant  fupply  of  thefe  plants  for  the  table. 

The  Cofs  and  Silefia  are  the  proper  kinds  to  fow  now  ; 
though  the  brown  Dutch  may  be  fown  with  fuccefs,  if 
required. 

Remember  to  fow  the  feeds  in  an  open  fituation,  and 
in  a  light,  rich  foil.  Sow  each  fort  leparate,  and  rake 
in  the  feed  with  a  1  ght  and  even  hand. 

It  will  be  neceflary  often  to  refrefh  the  beds  where 
the  feed  is  fown,  with  water,  efpecially  if  the  weather 
prove  very  dry  ;  for  otherwife  the  feed  will  not  grow. 

'Tranfplant  Lettuces. 

The  Cofs,  Silefia,  and  other  kinds  of  lettuce  fown 
in  the  preceding  month,  fhould  be  now  tranfplanted. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  rich  fpot  of  ground,  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun,  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe. 
Let  it  be  dug  about  a  fpade  deep,  the  furface  raked 
very  fmooth,  and  the  plants  removed  to  it  in  the 
evening. 

They  mufl  be  planted  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches 
afunder,  and  at  the  fame  diflance  between  the  plants.. 
As  foon  as  they  are  fet,  give  them  fome  water  to  fettle 
the  earth  about  their  roots. 

i Small  Salleting. 

Let  the  feeds  of  crefles,  muflard,  raddifh,  rape,  and 
other  fmall  fallet  herbs,  be  fown  often  ;  every  five  or 
fix  days  at  leaft,  if  a  conftant  fupply  be  wanted. 

If  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  thefe  feeds  mufl  now  be 
fown  in  a  fhady  border,  where  the  ground  is  rich  and 
light.  Draw  fhallow  drills  for  this  purpofe,  fow  the 
feed  in  them  tolerably  thick,  and  cover  them  lightly 
with  earth.  R.emember  to  let  them  have  a  little  water 
every  other  day  in  dry  weather. 

Turneps. 

Let  more  turncp  feed  be  fown  now  :  the  roots  will 
come  in  a  very  acceptable  feafon  ;  for  they  will  be  fit 
for  the  table  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July,  and 
continue  good  for  a  long  time. 

But  remember  not  to  fow  the  feed  in  hot  dry  weather, 
for  it  will  not  then  fucceed.  The  proper  time  for  fow- 
ing  turneps,  and  all  fmall  feeds  of  that  kind,  is  when 
the  weather  is  fhowery  ;  for  then  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
growing. 

Let  the  feed  be  fown  equally  pretty  thick,  and  on 
an  open  fpot  of  light  ground.  Take  care  alio  to  rake  it 
in  lightly  and  regularly. 

Thofe  turneps  which  were  fown  the  former  month 
fhould  now  be  thinned  regularly,  allowing  feven  or  eight 
inches  between  plant  and  plant;  obferving,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  cut  up  all  the  weeds. 
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Spinnage. 

It  is  not  yet  tco  late  to  fow  fpinnage,  for  it  will 
yet  fucceed  tolerably  well,  if  fown  in  an  open  fitu¬ 
ation. 

And  if  a  fuccelfion  of  this  plant  be  required,  a  little  of 
the  feed  mufl  be  fown  every  twelve  or  fourteen  day?.  » 
With  regard  to’ the  fpinnage  fown  the  preceding- 
month,  it  mull  now  be  hoed  and  thinned,  leaving  the 
plants  about  five  inches  afunder,  and  cutting  down  all 
the  weeds  under  the  furface. 

Sow  Carrots . 

You  may  Hill  fow  carrot  feed  where  it  is  required  ;  it 
will  grow  freely,  and  the  plants  will  appear  loon,  and- 
be  ready  for  the  table  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  Augufl. 

D’efi  the  Beds  of  Carrots  and  Parfneps. 

The  beds  of  carrots  and  parfneps  fown  in  the  fore¬ 
going  months,  will  now  be  advanced  conflderably  in  their 
growth,  and  fhould  therefore  be  properly  encouraged. 

Let  them  therefore  be  cleared  from  weeds,  and  the 
plants  feparated  to  a  proper  diflance  from  one  another. 

The  fmall  hoe  is  the  bed  and  mod  expeditious  in- 
flrument  for  this  purpofe;  for  it  will  not  only  effedfually 
deftroy  the  weeds,  and  fuch  plants  as  are  thought 
improper  to  Hand,  but  alfo  greatly  promote  tiie 
growth  of  the  remainder,  by  loofening  the  furface  of  the 
ground. 

If  you  cannot  ufe  the  fmall  hoe,  the  work  mufl  be 
done  by  hand,  or  the  common  hoe  ;  for  the  plants  mufl, 
at  any  rate,  be  thinned  out  to  proper  dillances,  that  they 
may  have  room  fufficient  to  grow  at  the  top,  and  fweil 
at  the  bottom. 

With  regard  to  parfneps,  they  mufl  not  ftand  clofer 
than  fix  or  feven  inches  from  one  another ;  for  their 
roots  will  be  both  large  and  draught,  if  they  have  room 
fufficient  to  expand  themfelves. 

Nor  is  this  lefs  neceflary  with  regard  to  carrots  ;  but 
in  thinning  thefe  plants,  the  time  they  are  intended  to 
continue  in  the  ground  is  to  be  confldered. 

If  they  are  intended  to  be  drawn  young  for  the  tablej 
they  fhould  now  be  thinned  out  to  four  inches  afunder  , 
but  if  they  are  to  remain  till  they  attain  their  fulj 
growth,  fix  or  feven  inches  every  way  will  be  neceflary 

Management  of  Savoys  and  Cabbages. 

Thofe  favoy  and  cabbage  plants  which  are  intended 
for  winter  ufe,  mufl  be  now  tranfplanted. 

They  may  be  fet  between  rows  of  early  cauliflowers, 
or  between  the  wider  rows  of  garden  or  kidney  beans, 
where  room  is  wanting.  But  where  there  is  ground 
unoccupied  by  other  crops,  it  will  be  much  the  bed 
method  to  plant  out  thefe  in  an  open  fpot  by  them¬ 
felves. 

Let  the  rows,  in  which  they  are  planted,  be  two 
feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  fet  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Obferve  to  plant  them  in  moift 
weather,  and  to  give  each  a  little  water  immediately  after 
planting. 

The  earth  mufl  now  be  drawn  up  about  the  flems  of 
early  and  other  cabbages.  This  work  is  abfo’utely  ne¬ 
ceflary,  as  it  will  greatly  {Lengthen  them,  and  bring;, 
them  forward  amazingly  in  their  growth. 

*  H 
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About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  early  plants 
will  begin  to  turn  their  leaves  for  cabbaging;  they 
Ihould  therefore  be  aflifted  in  this  operation,  by  tying  the 
leaves  together. 

In  order  to  this  letfome  ftrong  bafs,  or  fmal!  withys  be 
procured,  and  go  over  the  plants  row  by  row,  tying 
fuch  as  have  begun  to  turn  their  leaves  pretty  much  in¬ 
wards.  But  in  doing  this,  obferve  to  gather  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  up  very  regularly,  and  then  tye  them  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bafs  or  withy;  but  do  not  tye  them 
too  clofe,  for  that  will  occauon  the  plants  to  rot. 

By  this  means  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  ufe  a  fortnight 
at  leaf!  fooner  than  they  would  be  if  left  entirely  to 
themfelves ;  at  the  fame  time  they  will  be  much  whiter, 
and  more  tender  in  eating. 

Sow  Cauliflower  Seed. 

The  cauliflower  plants  raifed  from  feed  fown  at  this 
feafon,  will  produce  their  flowers  in  Odlober,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  great  perfection  the  whole  month  of  No¬ 
vember;  a  feafon  when  they  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
mod  families. 

But  the  feed  fhould  not  be  fown  before  the  laft  week  in 
this  month ;  for  otherwife  the  plants  will  flower  too 
foon. 

Let  a  bed  of  rich  earth  three  feet  wide,  in  an  open 
fituation,  be  prepared  for  this  purpole.  Let  the  feed 
be  fown  equally,  moderately  thick,  and  lightly  raked  in 
with  an  even  hand. 

You  fhould  remember  to  fhade  the  bed  every  hot 
funny  day,  from  ten  to  three  o’clock,  till  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear,  and  are  all  fairlycome  up;  alfo  to  fprinkle  the  bed 
ofeen  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

Management  of  Cauliflower  Plants. 

Your  beds  of  early  cauliflowers  muft  be  often  looked 
over  earefujly,  about  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this 
month  ;  for  lome  of  the  plants  will  then  begin  to  fhew 
their  flowers;  and  as  foon  as  thefe  appear  they  fhould 
be  fereened  from  the  fun  and  wet;  for  either  of  thefe 
would  change  their  colour  from  a  white  to  a  yellow. 

Remember  therefore  to  break  down  three  or  four 
of  the  largeftof  the  inner  leaves  over  the  flower,  as  foon 
as  ever  it  appears  in  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

This  will  anfwer  the  double  purpole  of  fhading  the 
flower  from  the  fun,  and  defending  it  from  wet.  By 
this  Ample  contrivance  the  flower  will  bepreferved  in  its 
natural  whitenefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  clofe,  firm, 
and  beautiful. 

Obferve  to  water  thefe  plants  frequently  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  for  this  will  caufe  the  heads  or  flowers  to  grow  to 
a  larger  fize. 

if  you  did  not  tranfplant  the  young  cauliflowers  raifed 
this  fpring  from  feed,  let  that  work  be  done  now,  arid 
the  fooner  in  the  month  the  better.. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  piece  of  the  richeft  ground  be 
chofen  for  1  he* i r  reception,  fpread  over  it  forr.e  good 
rotten  dung,  and  dig  the  ground  one  fpade  deep,  ob¬ 
serving  to  bury  the  dung  regularly  as  you  proceed. 

T  he  plants  muff  be  fet  in  this  fpot  two  feet,  or  two 
feet  and  a  half  afunder  every  way.  Remember  to  water 
them  as  foon  as  they  are  planted. 

^  ou  may,  if  you  pleafe,  fow  a  crop  of  fpinnage 
on  this  piece  of  ground,  between  the  cauliflower  plants, 
without  doing  them  any  great  injury. 


Sow  Brocoli. 

The  feeds  for  the  principal  crop  of  bo  h  the  purple  and 
white  kinds  of  brocoli  mult  be  fown  this  month.  ' 

It  wiil  indeed  be  prudent  to  fow  a  little  of  the  feed  at 
two  different  times  ouring  the  month  ;  and  if  a  ccnftant 
fupply  be  defired,  a  little  of  both  kinds  Ihould  be  fown 
during  the  fir  ft  week,  and  the  feccnd,  or  principal 
lowing  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty  fifth  of  the 
month.  For  the  plants  raifed  from  the  firft  fowing  will, 
provided  the  weather  be  mild,  be  fit  for  the  tdble  by 
Chriflmas,  or  a  little  after  ;  while  the  fecond,  intended 
principally  for  fpring  ufe,  will  produce  fine  heads  in 
February  and  March  ;  and  after  the  heads  are  gone, 
the  ftems  will  yield  excellent  fprouts  in  great  abun¬ 
dance. 

Remember  to  fow  the  feeds  in  a  bed  or  border  in  an 
open  fituation,  but  net  wholly  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  Let  each  kind  be  fown  on  a  fepaiate  fpot,  and 
the  feeds  raked  in  with  an  even  hand. 

Bore-cole- 

Bore-cole,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Scotch  Kale,  is 
a  very  ufeful  plant,  and  well  worth  the  little  trouble 
that  attends  the  railing  of  it.  There  are  two  forts  of 
it,  the  brown  and  the  green.  The  plants  run  up  with 
very  long  ftems,  fometimes  three,  four,  or  five  feet 
high,  and  are  fo  very  hardy,  that  they  will  furvive  the 
moft  fevere  winters  ;  and  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  their  long  ftems  will  be  loaded  from  the 
very  bottom  to  the  top  with  fine  young  (hoots,  which 
will  boil  and  eat  as  tender  as  the  beft  favoy. 

The  feed  fhould  be  fown  the  firft  week  in  this  month  ; 
but  if  you  defire  the  plants  to  grow  very  high,  it  w  ill  be 
better  if  fown  about  the  middle  of  April.  But  what¬ 
ever  time  be  chofen,  let  the  feed  be  fown  on  an  open 
fpot  of  good  ground,  and  raked  in  lightly  w*ith  an 
even  hand.  Remember  to  give  the  beds  now  and  then 
a  moderate  watering  in  dry  weather. 

In  about  fix  weeks  after  the  feed  is  fown,  the 
plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  the  place  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

Beans . 

Let  another  crop  of  garden  beans  be  now'  planted  ; 
the  white  blofl’om  and  long  podded  beans  are  the  moft 
proper  for  this  feafon. 

If  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  young  beans  be  defired. 
during  the  futnmer  feafon,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fet  a 
few  at  different  times  this  month,  viz.  about  the  third,, 
fifteenth,  and  twenty-fevtmh. 

If  you  a*e  defirous  of  planting  either  the  Windfor  or 
Sandwich  bean,  let  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,,  when  eiiber  of  thefe  will  often  fucceed  tolerably 


Another  crop  of  peas  Ihould  alfo  be  fown  now  ;  and; 
if  a  regular  fupply  be  wanted,  let  a  few  be  fown  twice 
at  lead  in  the  month,  if  three  times  it  will  be  the 
better,  allowing  about,  ten  days  between  each  lowing. 

The  marrowfats  will,  fucceed  very,  well,,  if  fown  any 
time  th;s  month.  The  hotfpur  kinds  fown  at  this, 
feafon,  will  fometimes  yield  very  good  crops.. 

The  dwarf  kinds  of  peas  generally  fucceed  extremely 
well  when  fown  this  month.  Thefe  felJom  rife  above 
two  or  three  feet  high,  but  are  excellent  bearers. 

The 
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The  dwarf  kinds  fliould  be  Town  in  drills  two  feet 
afunder,  which  will  be  room  fufficient  for  them. 

The  earth  mull  now  be  drawn  up  about  the  flems  of 
thofe  peas  which  were  Town  in  April  ;  for  this  will  add 
(Length  to  the  plants,  and  greatly  increafe  their  growth. 

Stick  Peas . 

When  the  peas  you  intend  to  ftick  are  about  fix  or 
ftrven  inches  high,  the  fticks  mud:  be  added  to  the 
rows. 

Remember  to  let  your  fticks  be  of  a  height  adapted  to 
the  different  forts  of  peas;  and  be  aftured  that  thofe 
which  have  fticks  to  fupport  them,  will  yield  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  thofe  which  have  none. 

Raddijhes. 

You  may  yet  fow  raddifh  feed  where  required  ;  but 
you  niuft  remember  to  water  the  bed  frequently  in  dry 
weather,  both  before  and  after  the  plants  appear. 

Thofe  raJdifhes  you  intend  for  feed,  mud  he  tranf- 
plantcd  when  their  roots  are  juft  in  their  prime, 
which  will  happen  fome  time  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month. 

Let  thofe  roots  which  are  long,  perfe&ly  ftraight,  and 
whofe  t  ps  are  fhort,  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe;  and 
planted  on  an  open  fpot  of  ground  in  rows  two  feet 
afunder,  and  the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Remember  to  give  a  plentiful  watering  as  foon 
as  they  ate  planted,  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots. 

Sczv  Celery. 

Let  the  feed  intended  for  a  latter  crop  of  celery  be 
fown  the  fecond  week  in  the  month. 

In  order  to  this  let  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth  be  dug, 
and  the  furface  laid  perfe&ly  level.  When  this  is  done, 
fow  the  feeds  pretty  thick,  and  rake  them  lightly  into  the 
ground. 

Remember  to  (hade  the  bed  from  ten  to  three  o’clock, 
till  the  plants  appear;  for  the  noon-tide  rays  of  the  fun 
would  otherwife  deftroy  the  feed. 

It  will  alfo  be  necelTary  to  refrefh  the  bed  frequently 
with  water  in  dry  weather.  And  by  this  method  the 
plants  will  be  fit  to  be  planted  in  trenches  in  Auguft 
and  September ;  and  foon  after  Chriftmas  fit  for  the 
table. 

Prick  out  Celery. 

Prick  out  the  plants  of  celery  fown  in  March  from 
the  feed  beds,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

The  bed  intended  for  the  reception  of  thefe  plants 
muft  be  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  the  earth  well  dug, 
and  the  furface  laid  fmooth.  When  the  bed  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  draw  out  fome  of  the  beft  plants  from  the  feed- 
bed,  and  prick  them  into  the  other,  three  inches  afunder 
every  way.  Give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  fliade  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  are  to  remain  till  they  have 
acquired  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftrength,  when  they  are  to 
be  tranfplanted  into  trenches,  and  there  blanched  for  the 
table. 

Sczu  Endive. 

A  little  endive  feed  fhould  now  be  fown  for  an  early 
crop  ;  and  if  a  conftant  fupply  of  this  plant  be  wanted, 
a  fmall  quantity  fhould  be  fown  at  two  different  times 
this  month  ;  viz.  about  the  middle  and  latter  end. 
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The  plants  arifing  from  the  feed  firft  fown  will  not 
long  continue  fit  for  ufe,  becaufe  it  will  be  apt  to  run 
to  feed  ;  but  the  plants  from  the  fecond  fowing  will  con¬ 
tinue  longer,  and  be  fit  for  ufe  at  a  very  acceptable  feafoti. 

But  whatever  time  be  chofen,  the  feed  fnould  be 
fown  pretty  thick,  on  a  fpot  of  rich  ground,  and  raked 
in  lightly  with  an  even  hand. 

Prarf plant  Capficums  for  Pickling. 

T  he  capficums  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  March,  fhculd 
be’ planted  out  in  moift  weather,  about  the  latter  end  of 
this  month. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  fpot  of  rich  ground  be  chofen, 
well  dug,  and  the  furface  raked  fmooth  and  even. 
When  the  bed  is  thus  prepared,  take  up  the  plants,  and 
fet  them  in  rows  a  foot  afunder  every  way.  Give  them 
a  gentle  watering,  and  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  root. 

Pranfplant  Love  Apples  for  Soups ,  &c. 

Abbout  the  middle  of  this  month  is  a  proper  time  to 
remove  the  tomatos,  or  love-apples,  from  the  hot  bed 
in  which  they  were  raifed. 

As  thefe  plants  are  very  luxuriant  and  rambling  in 
their  growth,  they  ftiould  be  planted  clofe  to  fome  wall, 
pale,  or  elpalier;  and  when  they  begin  to  branch  out, 
let  them  be  nailed  to  the  fence  in  the  manner  of  a  wall- 
tree. 

Remember  to  plant  them  againft  a  wall.  Sec.  with  a 
fouth  afpe<ft,  for  otherwife  the  fruit  will  not  ripen.  The 
vacant  (paces  between  the  wall-trees,  will  be  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe. 

One  ffout  plant  in  a  place  is  enough.  Let  them  be 
watered  as  foon  as  planted,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  root.  If  you  fhelter  them  in  cold 
nights  for  the  firft  fortnight  after  they  are  tranfplanted, 
it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  their  growth. 

Drefs  Onion  Beds. 

'T  he.  beds  of  onions  fhould  be  now  perfectly  cleared 
from  weeds,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  three  or  four 
inches  afunder.  Remember  to  leave  the  ftrongeft 
plants  for  a  crop. 

Hamburg  Par/ley,  Scorzonera ,  and  Salfafy. 

Your  beds  of  Hamburg  parfley,  fcorzonera,  and 
falfafy,  muft  now  be  carefully  cleared,  and  the  plants 
thinned  or  hoed  out  to  fix  or  feven  inches  diltance  from 
one  another. 

The  feeds  of  the  two  latter  fhould  now  be  fown  for 
winter  crops;  for  they  are  very  apt,  when  fown  early, 
to  run  to  feed,  before  they  are  hardly  fit  for  ufe.  But 
thofe  fown  at  this  feafon  will  not  run  up,  but  be  in 
proper  order  for  the  table  by  Michaelmas. 

.  Sow  Pot-Herbs ,  Sic. 

You  may  ftill  fow  parftey-feed,  where  it  was  omitted 
in  the  former  months  ;  but  it  muft  be  done  in  a  fhady 
fuuation,  where  the  fun  has  not  too  great  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  a  little  more  purfiane 
feed  fhould  be  fown,  that  the  plants  may  fucceed  thofe 
which  were  fown  in  April. 

In  order  to  this,  make  choice  of  a  fpot  of  light  rich 
earth  in  the  open  ground  ;  break  the  clods  well  with  the 
fpade,  and  rake  the  furface  very  even.  Then  draw 
*  H  2  fhallow 
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fhallow  drills  about  fix  inches  afunder,  fow  the  feed 
pretty  thick  in  the  drills,  and  cover  it  with  earth.  Some 
flow  the  feed  on  the  furface,  and  rake  it  in  lightly ;  either 
method  will  fucceed,  for  the  plants  will  grow  freely. 

If  coriander  be  wanting,  this  is  a  proper  feafon  for 
lowing  a  little  more  of  the  feed.  It  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  purflane,  in  fhallow  drills  fix 
inches  afunder. 

Chervil  feed  will  {fill  grow  ;  if  thefe  plants  therefore  be 
wanted,  let  a  little  of  the  feed  be  fown  in  fhallow  drills, 
and  covered  lightly  with  earth. 

Plant  Mint. 

You  may  ftill  make  frcfh  beds  of  mint,  provided  it  be 
done  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  the  month  *  but  after 
that  time  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  find  a  fufficient 
number  of  good  plants. 

The  plants  mult  be  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
drawn  up  carefully  with  their  roots  to  them  from  the 
old  buds  ;  and  planted  on  a  fpot  of  rich  ground,  in  rows 
fix  inches  afunder,  and  the  plants  four  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Remember  to  give  them  a  plentiful  watering 
as  foon  as  planted,  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots. 

Plant  Saggy  Savory ,  Ply  flop,  See. 

The  flips  or  cuttings  of  fage,  favory,  hyfiop,  maftich, 
rofemary,  lavender,  may  now  be  planted  ;  they  will 
grow  freely. 

Let  fuch  flips  as  have  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftrength, 
and  about  five,  fix,  or  feven  inches  long,  be  chofen  for 
this  purpofe  ;  drip  off  the  leaves,  if  there  be  any,  from 
the  bottom  ;  twift  that  part  of  the  ffalk  a  little,  and  fet 
them  about  five  or  fix  inches  apart,  and  about  two 
thirds  of  them  into  the  ground. 

Remember  to  plant  them  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  to 
give  them  now  and  then  a  moderate  watering  in  dry 
weather.. 

Dejiroy  Weeds* 

A  more  than  common  degree  of  care  will  now  be  no- 
ceffary,  with  regard  to  deftroying  of  weeds  among  the 
crops,  in  every  part  of  the  garden  ;  for  weeds  are  at  no 
time  more  pernicious  than  at  prefent.  If  they  are  dif¬ 
fered  to  grow  too  large,  they  will  not  only  exhauft  the 
ground,  and  confequently  llarve  the  plants,  but  alfo 
render  the  whole  garden  very  difagreeable.  Let  it, 
therefore,  be  one  of  the  principal  works-  to  deftroy 
them. 

Particularly,  let  your  crops  of  onions,  leeks,  carrots, 
parfneps,  lettuce,  and  other  fmall  plants  that  grow  pretty 
clofe  together,  be  cleaned  from  weeds,  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fprcad,.and  over-top  the  plants,,  which  they  will 
foon  do,  when  once  they  begin  to  run. 

You  fhould  alto  remember  that  the  weeds,,  if  differed 
to  grow  hrge  among  the  fmall  crops,  will  fo  mix  and 
entangle  thcmfelves  with  one  another,  and  likewife  with 
the  plants  them  elves,  that  the  work  of  w*eeding  will 
be  rendered  at  once  extremely  tedious,  and  extremely 
troublefome. 

It  Will  is  deed  be  otherwife  with  regard  to  the  weeds 
that  appear  between  the  rows  of  beans,  peafe,  kidney- 
beans,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  other  crops  planted 
in  rows  at  a  dtfiance  from  one  another;  for  their  pro- 
grefs  may  then  be  flopped  with  the  greateft  eale ;  be- 
caule  the  intervals  are  wide  enough  to  adtn  t  a  large 
hoe;  and  with  the  help  of  fuch  an  inftiument,  a  perfon 
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may  go  over  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  a  little  time.  And 
furely  a  tafk  fo  eafily  performed  fhould  not  be  neglecfed, 
efpecially  when  ic  is  confidered  that  it  will  prove  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  the  plants. 

The  Nursery. 

Propagate  Evergreens ,  &c.  by  Layers . 

This  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  propagating  fuc  h 
evergreens,  and  other  fhrubs,  by  layers,  as  do  not  free¬ 
ly  put  out  roots  from  any  wood  but  the  young  fhoots 
of  the  fame  fummer’s  growth.  The  fhoots  or  many 
fhrubs  ol  this  kind  will  have  attained  a  fize  proper  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  fome 
of  thefe  fhould  therefore  be  then  layed  down. 

In  order  to  this,  let  fome  of  the  more  pliant  branches 
that  afford  the  ftrongeft  and  belt  young  fhoots  be 
brought  down  gently  to  the  ground,  and  there  firmly 
fecured  with  hooked  pegs.  When  this  is  done,  let  fome 
of  the  young  fhoots  be  laid  into  the  earth,  and  covered 
two  or  three  inches  deep  with  the  mould,  leaving  about 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  of  each  fhoot  out  of  the 
ground. 

When  they  are  thus  laid  in  the  ground,  let  a  mode¬ 
rate  watering  be  given  them  to  fettle  the  earth  clofely 
about  the  fhoot,  and  repeated  every  five  or  fix  days  in 
dry  weather ;  but  remember  not  to  give  them  too  much 
at  one  time,  left  it  rot  the  tender  fibres  when  they  firft 
(hoot  from  the  wood. 

Nezv  Grafted  and  Budded  Trees. 

You  muft  now  look  carefully  over  your  new  grafted 
and  budded  trees,  loofening  the  bandages,  and  taking 
away  all  the  clay,  for  there  will  be  no  further  occafion 
for  it. 

Remember  not  to  let  any  fhoots  that  rife  from  the 
flocks  below  the  grafts  remain ;  but  let  them  be 
rubbed  off  as  foon  as  they  appear,  for  they  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  rob  the  graft  of  its  nourifliment. 
This  care  muft  be  extended  to  the  trees  that  were  graft¬ 
ed  the  year  before  ;  for  no  fhoots  muft  be  fuffered  to 
remain  below  the  graft. 

JVater  Seedling  Plants. 

If  the  weather  prove  dry  at  this  feafon,  you  muft 
often  refrefhthe  feed-beds  of  all  young  trees  and  fhrubs, 
in  general,  with  water. 

But,  at  the  fame  time,  take  care  not  to  do  it  too  hafti- 
ly,  as  the  earth  would  by  that  means  be  waihed  away„ 
and  the  tender  roots  of  the  plants  would  be  burnt  up 
by  the  rays  of  the  fun., 

■Three  gentle  waterings  every  week. will  be  fufficient,. 
and  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  plants. 

Shade  Seedling  Plants. 

Your  feedling  pines,  cedars,  cypreffes,  and  other  ever¬ 
greens,  fhould  now  be  fhaded,  in  hot  weather,  frem  the 
noon-tide  rays  of  the  fun,  which  will  be  now  too  power¬ 
ful  for  them. 

Water  new  Plantations. 

If  the  wea'her  proves  dry,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  water 
your  ever-greens,  and  flowering  fhrubs,  that  were  tr.mf- 
planted  in  March,  once  in  five  or  fix  days,  at  leaf!  once 
a  week. 
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At  the  fame  time,  let  the  mulch  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground  be  continued  over  the  roots  of  the  more  curi¬ 
ous  or  tender  kinds  of  thefe  fhrubs,  for  this  will  be  of 
the  utmoft  fervice,  in  preventing  the  fun  from  drawing 
away  the  moifture  from  their  roots. 

Defir  oy  Weeds. 

Weeding  is  one  of  the  moft  neceflary  works  in  the 
nurfery,  at  this  feafon. 

The  feed-beds  of  all  young  trees  and  fhrubs  fhould 
be  now  carefully  weeded  by  hand. 

Nor  muft  the  weeds  be  fufFered  to  grow  between  the 
rows  of  your  young  trees  or  fhrubs.  1'his  may  indeed 
beeafily  prevented,  by  the  frequent  ule  of  a  large  (harp 
hoe  ;  but  remember  to  let  it  be  done  in  dry  days. 

The  Fruit-Garden. 

Wall  and  Ef palter  Trees. 

Your  apricot,  peach,  neFIarine,  plum,  cherry,  apple, 
and  pear-trees,  will  make  flrong  and'  numerous  fhoots 
at  this  feafon  ;  thefe  fhould  therefore  now  be  properly 
regulated,  and  trained  clofe  to  the  wall,  before  they 
become  confufed. 

At  the  fame  time,  let  all  ufelefs  and  ill-placed  fhcots 
be  taken  away.  All  fore-right-fhoots,  or  fuch  as  are 
produced  from  the  front  of  the  branches,  are  of  this 
kind  ;  for  they  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  fi- 
tuation,  be  properly  trained  in,  and  confequentiy  be¬ 
come  ufelefs. 

But  all  fide  fhoots  of  a  moderate  kind  and  growth, 
and  well  fituated  for  laying  in,  muft  be  left,  and  trained 
in  a  regular  order,  clofe  to  the  wall. 

You  fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  leave  as  many 
of  the  well-placed  fhoots  of  apricots,  peaches,  neflarines, 
and  morella  cherry-trees,  as  can  be  conveniently  laid 
in  ;  for  thefe  trees  produce  the  principal  part  of  their 
fruit  upon  thofe  fhoots  that  arc  one  year  old  ;  that  is, 
thofe  which  you  lay  in  this  fummer,  will  bear  fruit  the 
next. 

A  fufficient  quantity  therefore,  of  thefe  fhoots,  fhould 
be  now  laid  in,  that  a  proper  number  of  the  beft  of  them 
may  be  left  in  the  winter-pruning,  and  the  reft  taken 
away. 

Remember  that  thefe  fhoots  muft  be  trained  very  re¬ 
gularly,  at  full  length,  and  nailed  as  clofe  as  poflible  to 
the  wall,  or  efpalier.  They  muft  not,  on  any  confidera- 
tion,  be  fhortened  now,  for  that  would  caufe  them  to 
produce,  from  their  Tides,  a  number  of  fmall  ufelefs 
fhoots,  which  would  weaken  and  hurt  the  principal 
fhoots,  by  forming  too  clofe  a  fhade,  foas  to  exclude  the 
fun  and  air  from  having  that  free  accefs  to  the  fruit 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  its  proper  growth.  For 
though  a  flight  fhade  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  promote 
the  growth  of  wall-fruit,  yet  too  much  of  it  is  deftruc- 
tive. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  caution 
is  not  extended  to  thofe  parts  of  the  wall,  or  efpalier,  that 
arc  vacant  ;  tor  there  fomc  of  the  adjacent  young  fhoots 
muft  now  be  fhortened  ;  for  by  this  means  they  will 
put  out  fide  or  lateral  fhoots,  to  fupply  the  vacant 
parts. 
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Thin  Apn'cots,  Peaches ,  &c. 

If  you  perceive  the  fruit  on  any  of  the  apricot,  peach, 
or  nedarine  trees  too  thick,  let  fome  of  them  be  now 
laken  away. 

For  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  thefe  trees  will  fome- 
limes,  in  favourable  feafons,  fet  three  times  more  fruit 
than  their  roo’s  are  able  to  fupply  with  nourifhment  ; 
and  if  the  whole,  <  r  even  too  many  of  them,  were  to 
be  left,  they  would  ftarve  one  another,  and  the  fruit,  in 
general,  would  be  fmall  and  ill  tailed. 

Nor  would  the  mifihief  end  wish  the  feafon,  it  would 
be  extend  'd  to  two  or  three  iuccecdmg  years.  For  t lie 
trees,  from  the  too  gteat  quantity  of  iruit,  would  not  be 
able  to  produce  fhoots  proper  for  bearing  fruit  the  next 
yea'- ;  and,  at  the  lame  time,  the  trees  would  be  fo  much 
exhauft-.d,  that  they  would  not  recover  ftrength  1  ufH— 
cient  to  produce  any  proper  wood  before  the  fecond 
year  after;  confequentiy  a  tolerable  crop  couid  not  be 
expected  before  the  third  year. 

When  therefore  a  tree  u  over-loaden  with  fruit,  let 
them  be  now  reduced  to  a  moderate  quantity  ;  and  the 
fooner  th  s  is  done,  the  better  it  will  be  boih  for  the 
tree  and  the  remaining  fruit. 

Nor  fhould  this  thinning  be  performed  in  a  carelefs 
manner;  the  branches  fhould  be  regularly  looked  over 
one  by  one,  Tingling  out  the  fruit  you  intend  to  leave 
on  each  branch  before  you  take  any  away. 

The  moft  promifing  and  beft  fhaped  fruit,  provided 
they  are  properly  fituated  on  the  branches,  fhould  be 
left  at  fuch  diftances,  that  each  may  have  fufficient  room 
to  fwell,  and  grow  freely  to  its  full  bignefs,  every  way, 
without  touching  another  ;  five  or  fix  inches  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  room  for  all  the  middling  kinds  of  fruit. 

At  the  fame  time,  fome  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  branches.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the 
bearing  fhoots,  or  branches,  to  be  of  three  different  fixes, 
ftrong,  middling,  and  weakly  ;  you  may  leave  three  of 
the  faireft  and  beft  placed  fruit  on  the  ftrong,  two  up¬ 
on  the  middling,  and  one  only  on  the  weaker  branches. 

If  the  above  cautions,  with  regard  to  the  diftances  be¬ 
tween  the  fruit,  and  the  nature  of  the  branches,  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  thinning  the  trees,  they  will  doubtlefs  bring 
each  kind  to  its  full  perfe&ion.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
trees-  will  fhoot  freely,  and  produce  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  bearing  wood  for  the  fucceeding  year. 

The  lmaller  kinds  of  fruit,  fuch  as  the  mafeuline 
apricots,  the  nutmeg-peaches,  and  early  nutmeg  peaches, 
may  be  left  clofer  to  one  another,  and  a  greater  number 
of  them  fufFered  to  remain  on  the  branches. 

Four  or  five  of  them,  for  inftance,  may  be  left  on  the 
ftrong  ;  three  on  the  middling;,  and  two  on  the  weaker 
branches. 

Tines. 

At  this  feafon  your  vines  will  fhoot  vigoroufly,  and' 
fend  our,  bdfides  bearing,  and  other  ufeful  fhoots,  num¬ 
bers  of  others  that  are  altogether  ufelefs  ;  thefe  fhould 
therefore  be  taken  away,  and  the  fooner  this  is  done  the 
better. 

Art  will  greatly  a  flirt  nature,  in  ripening  grapes  in  an 
unfavourable  feafon  ;  and  this  is  the  time  for  employing 
it. 

In  order  to  this,  the  vines  muft  now  be  perfedlly 
cleared  from  all  kinds  of  ufelefs  fhoots ;  and,  at  the  lame 

time,. 
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time,  all  the  fruit-bearing  branches, and  other  well-placed 
ufeful  (hoots,  (hould  be  nailed  up  regularly,  and  clofe. 
to  the  wall. 

This  work  fhould  be  done  before  the  (hoots  begin 
to  entangle,  or  any  way  interfere  with  one  another  ;  for 
very  great  advantages  attend  this  early  dreffing  and  re¬ 
gulating  the  vines  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  method  of 
bringing  the  bunches  of  thefe  fruit  to  any  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  but  by  timely  nailing  in  the  ufeful  (hoots,  and 
clearing  the  vines  of  fuch  as  are  ufelefs. 

All  the  bearing  (hoots,  that  is,  fuch  as  have  fruit  upon 
them  now,  muft  be  left,  together  with  fuch  other  (Loots 
as  have  firength,  and  are  well  fituated  for  training,  in 
order  to  produce  fruit  next  year. 

But  all  weak  and  draggling  (hoots,  fuch  as  rife  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  old  wood,  are  ufelefs,  and  muft  be 
taken  away,  wherever  they  are  produced  ;  and  evenftrong 
(hoots  that  are  deftitute  of  fruit,  and  that  rife  in  places 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  or  not  well  placed  for 
training  in  to  produce  fruit  next  year,  (hould  be  dif- 
placed. 

When  this  is  done,  let  all  the  bearing  (hoots,  together 
with  thofe  that  are  ufeful,  and  produced  in  proper 
places,  be  nailed,  in  regular  order,  clofe  to  the  wall. 
Remember  not  to  flop  any  of  the  (hoots  now,  but 
let  each,  for  the  prefent,  be  trained  up  at  its  full 
length. 

The  (hoots  muft  not  be  nailed  up  promifcuoufly  acrofs 
each  other,  as  often  praCtifed  ;  but  let  every  (hoot  be 
laid  in  ftiaight,  and  clear  of  another,  in  a  regular  manner, 
fo  that  each  (hoot,  and  every  branch  of  fruit,  may 
equally  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  fun  and  free  air. 

After  this,  obferve  that  all  (hoots  that  rife  in  any  part 
of  the  vines  muft  be  conftantly  rubbed  off,  as  foon  as 
they  appear  ;  let  not,  on  any  account,  thefe  fmall  (hoots 
which  commonly  rife  from  the  Tides  of  ihe  fame  fum- 
mer’s  (hoots  now  laid  in,  remain;  but  let  thefe  alfo  be 
rubbed  off,  as  fcon  as  they  begin  to  advance. 

Vineyards. 

The  vines  planted  in  the  vineyard  alfo  require  a  ve-y 
large  (hare  of  attention.  All  the  (hoots  that  have  fruit 
upon  them,  and  others  that  are  ftrong,  and  well  placed 
for  the  fervice  of  another  year,  muft  now  be  trained  up 
clofe  and  regularly  to  the  (lakes. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  vines  muft  be  cleared  from  all 
ufelefs  wood,  and  alfo  from  all  fuch  (hoots  as  are  bar¬ 
ren  of  fruit,  or  produced  in  fuch  places,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  trained  for  th'e  fervice  of  another  year  :  let  all 
thefe  be  rubbed  off  clofe. 

Remember  to  keep  the  ground  between  the  vines 
clear  from  weeds;  a  caution  neccflary  to  be  obferved 
during  the  whole  fummer  feafon  ;  for  if  weeds  of  any 
confiderab'e  fize  be  fufiered  to  grow  near  the  vines,  they 
will  not  only  rob  them  of  their  nourifhmcnt,  but  aifo 
greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  grapes,  by  keeping  a 
continual  chilly  dampnefs  about  the  vines.  Let  there¬ 
fore  the  hoe  be  applied  to  them  whenever  they  are  found; 
but  remember  to  do  it  in  a  diy  day. 

Examine  the  (lakes  that  fupport  the  vines  ;  let  them 
be  firmly  fixed,  and  in  their  proper  places  ;  and  that  all 
the  fruitful  (hoots,  and  others  that  are  well  fituated,  be 
neatly  ^nd  fecurely  fattened  to  them. 
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Strawberry  Plants  in  Blojfom. 

If  the  weather  prove  dry  this  month,  the  (Irawberry 
plants,  which  will  be  now  in  full  bloflom,  mud  be  water¬ 
ed  very  frequently  ;  thiice  a  week,  at  lead  ;  and  let  the 
waterings  be  fufficient  to  reach  the  rcots  of  the  plants. 
For  if  this  neceifary  work  be  omitted,  your  crop  of 
ftrawberries  will  be  very  little,  and  thofe  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  fmall  and  ill-tafted. 

Examine  new  Grafted  and  neiu  Budded  Trees. 

Let  the  trees  of  all  forts  grafted  this  fpring  be  now- 
examined  ;  and  wherever  you  find  the  graft  and  flock 
well  united,  take  away  both  the  clay  and  the  bandage, 
for  they  will  be  then  both  ufelefs. 

At  the  fame  time,  examine  the  trees  that  were  budded 
laft  fummer,  and  take  away  all  the  (hoots  that  rife  from 
the  (lock  befides  the  bud  ;  for  the  (lock  (hould  have 
nothing  to  (apply  with  nouri(hment  but  the  bud,  which 
will  therefore  (hoot  with  more  vigour. 

Cleanfe  the  Fruit-Tree  Borders. 

Remember  to  keep  the  borders  where  wall  and  efpa- 
lier  fruit-trees  grow  very  clean  from  weeds,  for  thefe 
exhauft  the  nouriftiment,  prove  a  harbour  to  (lugs  and 
infects,  and  give  the  whole  an  unfightly  appearance. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  any  weeds  appear,  let  them  be 
eradicated,  which  will  be  eafily  done  with  a  (harp  hoe; 
but  let  it  be  done  in  a  dry  funny  day. 

Defray  Snails ,  Infedls ,  &c. 

Mod  of  thev/all  fruits,  efpeciftly  peaches,  ne&arines, 
apricots,  &c.  are  very  liable  to  be  greatly  injured  by 
fnaiis  ;  let  the  trees  therefore  be  looked  over  carefully 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  the  times  when  thefe  ver¬ 
min  leave  their  holes  to  feed  upon  the  fruit,  when  they 
may  be  eafily  deftroyed. 

If  you  perceive  your  wall-trees  are  annoyed  with  any 
kind  of  infers,  let  them  be  deftioyed  as  foon  as  perceiv¬ 
ed  ;  for  afte:  they  begin  to  attack  any  fingle  branch  of 
a  tiee,  they  will  foon  over-run  the  whole,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented.  The  heft  method  of  deflroying  them  is  this  : 

Take  away  all  the  leaves  that  are  infecled  with  them; 
that  is,  fuch  as  are  (hrivelled  cr  curled  up  ;  then  ftrow 
fome  tobacco  dull  over  all  the  branches  and  leaves,  let¬ 
ting  it  remain  there  two  or  three  days,  and  then  wafh  it 
off,  by  giving  the  trees  a  thorough  watering  all  over 
their  bran  hes ;  for  if  the  tobacco  duft  was  differed  to 
remain  any  lunger,  it  would  injure  the  trees. 

A  hand  engine  will  be  highly  uleful  for  watering 
wall  trees.  For  by  the  help  of  this  a  perfon  may  fland 
in  the  walks,  and,  with  great  eafe  and  expedition,  throw 
the  wa  er  againft  any  part  of  the  trees,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  even  fuppofing  it  filteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  feet  high  ;  and  this  is  by  far  the  mod  eafy,  expedi¬ 
tious,  and  effectual  method  of  warering  thefe  trees.  For 
toe  force  of  the  water  will  clear  the  leaves  and  branches 
from  duft,  cob  webs,  or  any  other  filth  they  may  have 
conti acted  ;  and  if  thefe  waterings  ate  repeated  now  and 
then,  in wery  dry  weather,  no  infe&s  can  breed  upon 
the  trees. 

Experience  only  can  fully  (hew  the  g»eat  fervice  that 
wall-trees,  in  general,  receive  from  being  watered  in 
this  manner  all  over  their  branches,  in  dry  hot  weather.  , 

Water 
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1  Voter  new  Planted  Trees. 

Remember  to  refrelh  your  new  planted  trees,  whe¬ 
ther  ftandards  or  dwaifs,  with  water,  once  a  week  at 
lead,  in  dry  weather  ;  and  let  them  fometimes  be  water¬ 
ed  all  over  their  branches.  If  no  mulch  be  laid  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground  over  their  roots,  they  fhouid  be 
watered  moderately  twice  a  week,  in  dry  weather. 

The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 

*■ 

Sew  Ten-Week-Stocks ,  &c. 

You  may  Hill,  during  the  hi  ft  or  fecond  week  in  this 
month,  fow  ten  week-ftocks,  China  after,  and  Indian 
pink. 

A  fmall  bed  of  rich  light  earth  (hould  be  prepared  for 
them  in  the  natural  ground  ;  where  the  plants  will  loon 
come  up  and  grow  freely,  if  often  refrefhed  with  water, 
in  dry  weather,  and  fheltered  in  cold  nights  with  mats. 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  hardy  Annuals. 

The  feeds  of  feveral  of  the  forts  of  annual  plants, 
particularly  lupines,  fweet  fultan,  flos  Adonis,  white 
and  purple  candy-tuft,  lobels,  catch-fly,  dwarf  lychnis, 
dwarf  poppy,  Virginia  ftock,  Venus  navelwort  and 
Venus  looking-glafs,  fnails,  caterpillars,  dwarf  annual 
fun-flower,  lavetera,  oriental  mallow,  nafturtiums, 
convolvulus  major  and  minor,  Tangier  and  fvveet- 
feented  peas,  may  be  ftill  Town  in  the  borders  w7ith 
fucccfs. 

But  remember  to  fow  them  in  fmall  patches,  in  the 
places  where  you  would  have  them  flower  ;  for  none  of 
thefe  forts  fucceed  after  being  tranfplanted.  Remember 
alfo  to  fprinkle  frequently  with  water  the  patches  where 
they  are  town,  in  dry  weather. 

Sow  Perennial  Flower  Seeds. 

The  feeds  of  ftock  July- flowers,  fweet- williams, 
columbines,  carnations,  pinks,  fcabiufes.  Canterbury- 
bells,  pyramidal  bell-flowers,  holly-hocks,  French 
honey-fuckles,  and  fome  others,  may  ftill  be  fown  with 
fuccefs,  provided  it  be  done  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in 
the  month. 

Let  a  fpot  of  light  rich  ground,  not  too  much  expofed 
to  the  fun,  be  chofen  for  thefe  feeds  •,  break  the  earth 
well  as  you  dig  it,  and  divide  the  bed  into  as  many  parts 
as  you  intend  to  fow  different  kinds  of  feed. 

When  the  bed  is  thus  prepared  and  divided.  let  the 
feeds  be  fown  as  equally  as  poflible,  and  raked  in  with 
even  hand.  Or,  which  perhaps  is  a  better  method, 
draw  off  about  an  inch  deep  of  earth  from  the  furface, 
with  the  hick  of  the  rake,  into  the  alleys,  and  then 
fcatter  the  feed  equally  on  the  bed.  This  being  done, 
draw  the  earth  that  was  turned  off  the  bed,  in  an  even 
ir.anner  over  the  feed,  and  lightly  fmooth  the  furface 
with  a  rake. 

By  purfuing  this  method  the  plants  will  come  up 
ftrong,  and  produce  abundance  of  flowers  next  month. 

Tranfplant  Biennial  and  Perennial  Flower-plants. 

Mcft  of  the  biennial  and  perennial  flower-plants  fown 
in  March  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting  about  the  third 
week  in  the  month}  particularly  the  wall-flowers,  flock 
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julv-flowcrs,  columbines,  fweet-williams,  Angle  fcailet 
lychnis,  rofc  campion,  and  catch-fly.  Thofe  alfo 
which  were  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  as  Canterbury- 
bells,  Gr.ck  valerian,  tree-primrofe,  lox-gloves,  Ficnch 
honeyfuckLs,  and  holly- nocks,  may  be  tranfpianted 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

But  remember  that  they  muff:  be  removed  in’o 
nurfery  beds,  in  order  to  get  (Length,  before  they  are 
planted  out  for  good. 

In  order  to  thrs,  let  a  fpot  of  good  clean  ground  be 
dug,  raked  very  even,  and  divided  into  beds  three  feet 
and  a  half  broad. 

When  this  is  done  let  the  plants  be  fet  in  rows,  fix 
inches  every  way  from  one  another,  and  each  fort  fepa- 
rate.  As  loon  as  they  are  planted,  Ft  them  be  mo¬ 
derately  watered  to  fetile  the  earth  about  their  roots. 

In  thefe  nurfery  beds  they  are  to  remain  till  September 
or  October,  when  they  muft  be  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  rcma;n.  They  will  flower,  and  make  a  very 
elegant  appearance  next  fummer. 

Remove  hardy  Annual  Plants. 

The  more  hardy  annual  plants,  as  the  African  and 
French  marigolds,  chryfanthemums,  marvel  of  Peru, 
China  after,  Indian  pink,  ten-week-ftock,  pcrficarias, 
the  common  kinds  of  ballams,  capficums,.  and  mag- 
nonette }  purple  amaranthufes,  fcabiufes,  egg-plants, 
and  love-apples,  may,  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
be  removed  into  the  natural  ground. 

Thefe  will,  if  planted  out  into  the  beds,  torders,- 
and  other  parts  of  the  flower-garden,  make  a  very  fine 
appearance  about  two  months  hence. 

Remember  to  chufe  a  Ihowery  time  for  fetting  thefe 
flowers  ;  for  if  this  be  done  in  dry  hot  weather,  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  plants  would  fucceed  ;  about  four  or  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening  is  the  moft  proper  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  them. 

You  (hould  alfo  be  careful  when  you  fet  them  to 
mix  the  different  forts,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  variety  of 
flowers  in  every  part. 

They  fhouid  be  moderately  watered  as  foon  as  planted, 
and  the  operation  repeated  every  other  evening  till  the 
plants  have  taken  root. 

Propagate  Perennial  Fibrous-rooted  Plants * 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  is  a  proper  feafon  for 
propagating  perennial  fibrous-rooted  plants  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  flower- (talks.  The  double  fcarlet  lychnis, 
lychnidea,  double- rockets,  ftarwort,  or  the  late  flow¬ 
ering  afters,  and  many  others  of  that  kind,  will  fucceed 
very  well.  The  method  is  this  : 

Let  fome  of  the  young  flower  ftalks  be  cut  off  clofe,, 
and  divided  into  proper  lengths,  each  length  having 
three  or  four  joints. 

They  muft  be  planted  in  &  (hady  border  of  light  rich 
earth,  about  four  inches  afunder,  and  two  of  the  joints 
put  into  the  ground,  leaving  the  reft  above  the  fur- 
face.  Clofe  the  earth  well  about  them,  and  give  them 
a  moderate  watering. 

Propagate  double  Wall-Flowers. 

The  only  method  of  propagating  the  true  double  kind? 
of  wall-flowers  is  by  flips. 

Thefe  flips  muft  have  lome  ftrength,and  be  from  three 
to  fix  inches  long.  Let  thefe  be  flipped  off  carefully. 

from 
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from  the  mother  plant  in  amoift  or  cloudy  day ;  and  the 
leaves  from  the  bottom  to  fomething  more  than  half 
way  up  the  flips  taken  away,  fo  that  there  may  be  two 
or  three  inches  of  clear ftalk. 

Twift  the  ftalks  a  little  at  the  bottom,  and  plant  them 
up  to  the  leaves  in  a  fhady  border,  about  four  or  five 
inches  afunder,  giving  them  a  moderate  watering. 

By  the  end  of  September  they  will  be  well  rooted, 
provided  they  are  often  refrefhed  with  moderate 
waterings  in  dry  weather,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  pots. 

Carnations. 

You  (hould  now  be  careful  to  give  your  carnation 
plants  in  pots  every  affiftance  in  the  power  of  art,  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  fhoot  vigoroufly. 

Sticks  fhould  be  placed  to  fupport  the  flower-ftalks, 
which  will  now  fhoot  apace,  provided  they  were  not  placed 
there laft  month.  Be  fure  to  let  the  flicks  be  ftraight,  and 
of  a  fufficient  length.  Thruft  them  into  the  ground  as 
clofe  as  poflible  to  the  plain,  and  lie  the  fiower-ftalk 
neatly  to  them  in  different  parts. 

If  you  perceive  any  decayed  leaves  about  the  plant 
take  them  away,  ft ir  the  furface  of  the  mould  a  little, 
and  add  a  fprinkling  of  fine  frefh  earth  over  it ;  bind  it 
clofe  up  about  the  plants,  and  immediately  give  the 
whole  a  moderate  watering. 

If  you  are  dcfirous  of  having' large  and  handfome 
flowers,  all  pods  which  rife  from  the  fides  of  the  {talks, 
fhould  now  be  taken  off,  leaving  none  but  the  top  buds. 

Remember  to  fhade  your  pots  from  the  mid-day  fun* 
and  to  water  your  plants  every  two  or  three  days  in  dry 
weather. 

Hyacinths ,  Tulips ,  &c. 

Your  beds  of  curious  hyacinths,  tulips,  ranunculufes, 
and  anemonies,  which  are  now  in  full  bloom,  muft  be 
defended  from  the  mid-day  fun  ;  and  alio  fhehered  from 
heavy  rains,  by  means  of  hoops  and  mats,  as  directed  in 
the  former  month. 

The  mats  fhould  be  drawn  over  the  hoop*  every  day, 
when  the  fun  dunes,  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  removed  about  four  or  five  in  the  afttrnoon. 

By  this  means  the  flowers  will  be  preferved  a  conli- 
derable  time  in  their  full  beauty  ;  a  fortnight  at  leaft 
longer,  than  if  they  were  fully  expofed  to  the  fun  and 
heavy  fhowers  of  rain. 

Bur  remember  to  let  your  hoops  be  of  a  proper  height ; 
for  otherwife  the  flower- ftalks  would  be  drawn  up 
weak,  and,  in  confequence  of  that  weaknefs,  tr.e 
colours  of  the  flowers  would  be  faint. 

Autumnal  flowering  Bulbous  Roots. 

The  leaves  of  fuch  bulbous  roots  as  blow  in  autumn 
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Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 

Garden. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

YOUR  cucumber  plants  in  frames  muff:  now  be 
well  fupplted  with  water  and  frefh  air. 

In  hot  weather  the  plants  fhould  be  watered  every  two 
or  three  days  the  belt  times  for  doing  it,  are  about  feven 
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will  now  be  withered,  and  when  this  happens  they 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

Remember  to  do  this  in  dry  weather,  and  to  feparate 
the  fmall  off-fets  from  the  main  root.  When  this  is 
done,  fpread  the  roots  upon  a  mat  in  the  fliade  to  dry  ; 
after  which  they  are  to  be  put  up  till  about  the  laft 
week  in  July,  and  then  replanted. 

.  .  m  •  i 

Auriculas. 

The  pots  of  your  auricula  plants  fhould,  as  the 
flowers  fade,  be  immediately  removed  off  the  ftand  or 
llage,  and  placed  upon  a  clean  level  fpot  where  the  plants 
can  enjoy  the  morning  fun  freely,  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock, 
but  no  Longer.  In  this  fltuation  they  are  to  remain  till 
Auguft. 

Remember  to  keep  both  the  pots  and  ground  where 
they  ftand  perfectly  free  from  weeds ;  and  whenever 
any  decayed  leaves  appear  on  any  part  of  the  plants,  let 
them  be  D>ken  away  immediately,  and  the  pots  often  re- 
frefbed  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

Your  tubs  or  boxes  of  feedling  auriculas  muft  now 
be  removed  to  a  fhady  place,  if  not  done  before :  the 
place  muft  be  open  to  the  morning  fun  only. 

They  muft  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  water  in  dry 
weather,  and  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

Climbing  Annual  Plants. 

Your  nafturtiums,  convolvulus  major,  fweet-feented 
and  Tangier  peas,  and  others  of  the  climbing  kind,,  will 
now  require  fupport.  Let  flicks  therefore  be  placed  for 
them  to  climb  upon  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  run. 

Grafls  and  Gravel  Walks. 

You  muft  now  mow  your  lawns  and  grafs  walks 
often,  at  leaft  once  a  week,  if  you  intend  to  keep 
them  in  any  tolerable  order. 

Your  gravel  .  walks  fhould  be  duly  rolled,  efpecially 
after  fhowers  of  rain  ;  for  this  will  make  the  body  of  the 
walk  firm,  and  render  the  furface  very  clofe  and  fmooth. 
If  any  weeds  appear  let  them  be  immediately  picked  out, 
and  no  kind  of  litter  feen  upon  them. 

Defllroy  Weeds. 

If  you  do  not  remember  to  deftroy  the  weeds  as  foon 
as  they  appear,  they  will  prefently  get  a  head,  for  they 
now  grow  very  faft. 

Let  it  therefore  be  a  conftant  rule  to  cut  them  off  as 
foon  as  they  appear,  either  by  the  hand  or  hoe.  If  the 
latter  be  ufed,  let  it  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
ground  neatly  raked  after  the  operation,  to  draw  the 
weeds  and  other  iitter  from  the  furface. 
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or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  four  or  five  in  the 

afternoon. 

Let  the  lights  be  tilted  up  a  confiderable  height  every 
Jay,  to  give  the  plants  a  fufficient  quantity  of  frefh  air  ; 
but  it  will  be  advifeable  to  fhut  the  lights  down  every 
night,  at  leaft  till  the  latter  t  nd  of  the  month. 

About  that  time  alfo  it  will  be- proper  to  raife  the 
frame  high  enough  to  let  the  plants  run  out  from 
under  it. 

Cucumbers , 
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Cucumbers  under  Bell-glaJJes. 

The  cucumber  plants  under  hand  or  bell-glaffes, 
muft  now  be  fuffered  to  run  freely  from  under  them. 

Each  glafs  fhould  therefore  be  raifed  upon  three  or 
four  props,  and  the  vines  or  runners  of  tne  plants  be 
trained  out  with  care  and  regularity. 

They  will  alfo  require  a  moderate  watering  three 

times  a  week  in  dry  wea'.her. 

Pickling  C '■  cumbers. 

The  cucumber  plants  fo  i  the  latter  end  of  laft 
month  in  the  natural  ground  for  picklers,  fhould  now  be 
thinned.  Remember  to  do  it  as  focn  as  the  rough  leaf  in 
the  heart  of  the  plants  begins  to  appear. 

Four  at  lead  of  the  ftrongeft  plants,  but  never  more 
than  five  or  fix,  fhould  be  left  in  each  hole-,  the  rdt 
fhould  be  carefully  drawn  out,  and  all  the  weeds  on  the 
whole  fpot  cleared  away. 

The  earth  muft  be  drawn  up  to  the  fhanks  of  the  re¬ 
maining  plants  within  a  little  of  the  feed  leaves,  and  alight 
watering  given  to  each  hole  to  fettle  the  earth.  1  he 
plants  after  this  will  get  ftrength,  and  grow  fur- 

prizingly.  . 

Remember  to  refrefh  them  often  with  water ;  if 

the  weather  be  very  dry,  let  it  be  done  every  other  day. 

Sow  Cucumbers. 
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be  taken  in  doing  this,  to  give  very  little  water  near  the 
ftem  or  head  of  the  plants. 

But  where  the  beds  are  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  thick, 
and  the  earth  of  a  loamy  confidence,  a  very  little  water 
will  be  futlicient. 

Melons  under  Bell-glajfles. 

You  muft  now  give  your  melons  under  bell-glaffes 
fee  liberty  to  run  out. 

In  order  to  which  each  glafs  fhould  be  raifed  and  fup- 
ported  upon  three  props  about  two  or  three  inches  high  ; 
and  the  vines  be  laid  out  in  a  careful  anti  regular  manner. 

It  will  be  prudent  to  cover  them  every  night  with 
mats  till  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  when  the  covering  may  be  entirely  laid 
afidc,  unlefs  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  wet;  and  in 
that  cafe  the  plants  fhould  be  covered  occafionally. 

For  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  nothing  is  more 
prejudicial  to  thefe  plants  than  too  much  wet ;  for  this 
not  only  chills  the  young  fruit,  and  prevents  their  fettmg 
and  fwellirtg,  but  alfo  perifhes  many  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

When  therefore  the  weather  happens  at  any  time  to 
be  very  rainy,  it  will  be  proper  to  defend  thefe  plants  as 
much  as  poflible  from  it;  and  this  may  be  done  effec¬ 
tually  by  a  covering  of  good  thick  mats,  or  canvaft, 
fupported  by  hoops  fixed  acrofs  the  bed. 


You  may  ftill  fow  cucumber  feed  where  required  ;  at 
leaft  any  time  before  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

The  plants  from  this  fowing  will  foon  come  up, 
begin  bearing  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and-  yield 
plenty  of  fruit  during  the  remaining  part  of  that  month, 
and  the  greater  part  of  September. 

Melons  in  Frames. 

You  muft  ftill  (hade,  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  the  fun  fhines,  the  melon  plants  in  frames. 

This  muft  be  particularly  remembered  when  the  earth 

is  but  {hallow  upon  the  beds,  or  where  the  plants  lie 
very  near  the  glades  ;  for  if  they  are  in  either  of  thefe 
cafes,  expofed  to  the  full  rays' of  the  noontide  fun,  the 
leaves  will  be  fcorched,  and  the  juices  of  the  vines, 
roots,  and  young  fruit  exhaufted.  Even  thofe  that 
have  fwelled  to  a  tolerable  fize,  would,  for  want  of 
proper  nourifhment,  be  greatly  checked,  and  become  at 

cncc  ftunted  and  ill  fhaped. 

Let  therefore  fome  thin  mats  befpread  over  the  glades 
every  day  when  the  (un  fhines  warm;  but  this  need  not 
be  done  before  eleven  o’clock;  and  the  mats  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  two.  _ 

The  thinner  the  mats  ufed  for  this  purpole  are,  the 
better,  for  the  plants  fhould  not  be  darkened  by  too  iuil 
a  fhade;  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  take  oft  {.art 
of  the  fun’s  rays,  which  will  have  the  greateft  tendency 
to  promote  the  growth  of  this  fruit,  whatever  be  the 

^Remember  to  give  the  plants  a  conftant  fupply  of 
frefh  air  every  day,  by  tilting  the  lights  at  the  back  of 

the  frame  to  a  confiderable  height.  • 

Frequent  refrefhments  of  water  will  alio  be  very 
ferviceable  to  thofe  plants  at  this  feafon  of  the  year, 
efpecially  if  the  beds  where  they  grow  have  but  a  fit  allow 
drpth  of  earth. 

Jn  that  cafe  the  plants  will,  in  hot  weather,  reqmrc 
to  be  moderately  watered  once  a  week  ;  but  cate  fnoul 


Fill  up  the  Alleys  between  the  Melon  Ridges. 

It  i3  now  time  to  fill  up  the  alleys  between  the  melon 
ridges,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  have  ground  fuffi- 

cient  to  extend  themfelves. 

Thefe  alleys,  if  the  beds  are  made  wholly  or  a  great 
part  above  the  ground,  muft  be  filled  up  with  dung,  and 
covered  with  a  proper  thicknefs  of  earth. 

If  new  hot-dung  was  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage,  as  it  would  throw  a  frefh  heat 
into  the  beds,  which  would  greatly  promote  the  fetting 

and  fwelling  of  the  fruit. 

The  dung  muft  be  firft  laid  in,  and  trod  firmly  down, 
raifing  it  full  as  high  as  the  dung  of  the  beds',  and  then 
covering  it  with  earth,  till  the  interval  be  in  a  diredt 
level  with  the  furface  of  the  beds. 

Cauliflowers. 

The  cauliflowers  fowfi  in  May  fhould  be  pricked  out 
into  a  nurfery  bed  of  rich  earth,  about  the  latter  end  of 

this  month. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  bed  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  broad,  in  an  open  fituation,  be  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
ception  Then  prick  in  the  plants  about  three  inches 
a  funder,  and  give  them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth 
well  about  their  roots  ;  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  root,  and,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  give  them 

a  bttle  water  occafionally.  . 

In  this  bed  the  plants  are  to  remain  a  month,  in  order 
to  oet  ftrength,  when  they  are  to  be  planted  out  tor 
<to(k1  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  produce  their  flowers. 
°  Remember  to  look  over  your  plantations  of  early  cau¬ 
liflowers  now  and  then,  in  order  to  break  down  furr.e  of 
the  inner  leaves  over  the  young  heads  as  they  appear. 

Turneps. 

A  full  crop  of  furneps  for  ufe  in  autumn  fhrul  i  be 
fown  fome  time  this  month. 
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But  let  it  be  done,  if  poflible,  in  a  dripping  time;  or, 
at  leaft,  when  there  is  a  profpedt  of  rain  tailing  foon 
after.  Remember  to  fow  the  feed  equally,  and  rake  it 
in  carefully  with  an  even  hand,  as  foon  as  fown. 

T  lie  crop  of  turneps  fown  in  May  will  now  require 
hoeing,  and  the  plants  to  be  thinned  in  a  regular  man¬ 
ner. 

^  ou  Should  remember  to  begin  this  work  as  foon  as  the 
turneps  have  gotten  rough  leaves  about  an  inch  broad.; 
for  then  the  work  may  be  done  with  expedition  and  re¬ 
gularity,  and  prove  of  the  greateit  advantage  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

Remember  to  leave  the  plants  about  eight  inches 
from  one'another. 

Carrots  and  Parfneps. 

The  crops  of  carrots  and  parfneps  muft  now  be  clear¬ 
ed  from  weeds;  and  the  plants,  where  they  Hand  too 
thick,  thinned  out  to  proper  diftances,  that  their  roots 
may  have  fufficient  room  to  grow.  About  fix  or  eight 
inches  diftance  between  plant  and  plant  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient. 

It  fliould  be  remembered,  that  the  above  diftance  is 
intended  for  thofe  roots  which  are  defigned  to  grow  to 
their  full  fize  ;  for  with  regard  to  thofe  beds  of  carrots 
which  are  intended  to  be  drawn  while  young,  four  or 
five  inches  will  be  a  fufficient  diftance  between  them. 

Kidney-Beans. 

Let  another  crop  of  kidney-beans  be  now  planted,  to 
fucceed  thofe  planted  laft  month. 

Either  the  dwarf  or  climbing  kinds  of  kidney  beans, 
may  now  be  planted.  But  the  running  kinds  fhould  be 
planted  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  the  month ;  for  they 
do  not  fucceed  fo  well  if  planted  later. 

The  beft  forts  for  this  purpofe  are  the  white  Dutch, 
the  fcarlet  bloflom,  and  the  large  white  kind  ;  all  thefe 
are  exceeding  good  bearers,  and  equal  to  any  for  eat¬ 
ing. 

Remember  in  planting  any  kinds  of  kidney-beans  to 
allow  them  fufficient  room  ;  that  is,  let  the  drills  for  the 
running  kinds  be  at  leaft  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four 
feet  afunder  ;  and  the  diftance  between  the  drills  for  the 
dwarf  kinds  not  lefs  than  two  feet  and  a  half. 

If  the  ground  be  very  dry  at  this  feafon,  it  will  be  proper 
to  water  the  drills  well  before  you  put  in  the  beans  ; 
for  this  will  make  them  rife  much  fooner,  and  with 
more  regularity. 

Let  the  earth  be  drawn  up  to  the  ftems  of  thofe  kid¬ 
ney-beans  which  were  planted  laft  month  ;  this  will 
flrengthen  the  plants,  and  afiift  them  greatly  in  their 
growth. 

Sticks  fhould  alfo  be  placed  to  the  running  kinds  of 
kidney-beans,  which  were  planted  at  the  beginning  of 
laft  month.  This  fhould  indeed  be  done  as  foon  as  the 
plants  fend  forth  their  runner's,  for  they  will  then  catch 
the  fticks  readily. 

Peas  and  Beans. 

You  may  ftill  fow  peas,  and  plant  beans,  if  the  fea¬ 
fon  prove  moift,  but,  otherwife,  they  will  not  fucceed. 

1  he  fmall  kinds  of  beans  are  moft  proper  for  plant¬ 
ing  now  ;  none  better  than  the  white-bloftom  and  maza- 
gan.  Thefe  will  often  yield  plentiful  crops  at  Michael¬ 
mas, 


June. 

But  the  larger  kinds  of  peas,  as  the  marrow-fats,  See. 
will  beft  anfwer  your  purpofe;  though  a  few  of  the  beft 
forts  of  hot-fpurs  fhould  be  alfo  fown. 

If  the  weather  and  ground  be  very  dry,  let  both  your 
peas  and  beans  be  foaked  eight  or  ten  hours  in  pond  or 
river  water;  and  then  fown  or  planted  immediately. 

Remember  to  allow  fufficient  room  between  the  rows ; 
for  the  fuccefs  greatly  depends  upon  that  particu  !ar. 

Savoys  and  Cabbages. 

•This  is  the  proper  feafon  for  planting  a  full  crop  of 
favoys  and  cabbages  for  winter  ufe. 

The  plants  ftiould  be  fet  in  rows,  two  fee t  afunder, 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart  from  one  another 
in  the  rows. 

Some  gardeners,  where  ground  is  very  fcarce  and  dear, 
fet  the  favoy  and  cabbage  plants  between  the  rows  of 
forward  beans,  early  cauliflowers,  and  other  crops  of 
that  kind,  the  rows  of  which  are  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  one  another,  and  which  will  foon  be  off 
the  ground.  The  plants  will  fucceed  by  this  method, 
nearly  as  well  as  if  planted  on  a  piece  of  frefh  ground. 

Broccoli. 

The  young  broccoli  plants  fown  in  May  muft  now  be 
pricked  out  from  the  feed  bed. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  piece  of  good  mellow  ground 
be  dug,  and  the  furface  well  raked.  In  this  bed  let  the 
plants  be  fet,  about  three  or  four  inches  afunder  every 
way.  Let  them  be  watered  immediately,  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  repeated  occafionally  in  dry  weather. 

In  this  bed  they  are  to  remain  a  month  or  five  weeks, 
and  then  to  be  planted  out  for  good. 

More  broccoli  feed  fhould  be  fown  about  the  fecond 
week  in  the  month;  and  the  plants  from  this  fowing, 
will  produce  good  heads  about  the  beginning  of  March. 

Brown  Cole. 

The  plants  brown  or  bore-cole  fown  in  April  or  the 
beginning  of  laft  month,  muft  be  now  pricked  from  the 
feed  bed  into  a  nurfery  bed,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
inches  afunder  every  way.  In  this  bed  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  till  they  have  gathered  ftrength,  which  will  be  in 
about  a  month,  when  they  are  to  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Onions. 

Remember  to  keep  your  onion  beds  free  from  weeds; 
and  whenever  you  perceive  the  plants  too  thick,  let  them 
be  properly  thinned  :  they  fliould  not  ftand  nearer  to¬ 
gether  than  four  or  five  inches. 

But  be  careful  in  th'nning  your  onions  to  leave  the 
moft  promifing  plants  behind,  taking  away  thofe  which 
are  fmall  and  liunted. 

Leeks. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the  month,  your 
leeks  will  be  grown  to  a  proper  fize  for  tranfplanting. 

Let  therefore  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  fituation 
be  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  plants  fet  in 
rows  eight  inches  afunder,  and  about  fix  inches  from 
one  another  in  the  rows, 

Celery. 

The  celery  fown  early  laft  month,  will  about  the 
middle  of  this  be  fit  for  blanching. 
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In  order  to  this,  let  a  piece  of  rich  ground,  in  an 
open  fituation,  be  chofen  ;  and  there  mark  out  the 
trenches  by  a  line,  about  a  foot  wide,  allowing  an  in¬ 
terval  of  three  feet  between  the  trenches. 

Let  each  trench  be  dug  about  feven  or  eight  inches 
deep,  laying  the  earth  taken  out  equally  on  each  fide; 
then  lay  very  rotten  dung  about  two  or  three  inches 
thick  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  and  dig  the  bottom 
neatly,  burying  the  dung  equally  three  or  four  inches 
deep. 

The  trenches  being  thus  prepared,  fet  the  plants  in  a 
fingle  row,  exa&ly  in  the  middle  of  the  trench,  about 
five  inches  afunder*  As  foon  as  they  a^e  planted,  give 
them  a  little  wa-.er,  and  repeat  the  operation  occafionally 
till  they  have  taken  root. 

In  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  the  plants  are  fet 
in  the  trenches,  they  will  require  to  be  earthed  up,  in 
order  to  render  the  ftalks  white  and  tender. 

In  order  to  this,  the  earth  laid  on  the  fides  of  the 
trenches  muft  be  broken  fmall,  and  care  taken  to  lay  it 
gently  to  both  fides  of  the  plants,  and  not  to  earth 
them  too  high  at  firft,  left  you  bury  their  hearts. 

Remember  to  perform  this  work  in  dry  weather,  and, 
after  you  begin,  to  repeat  it  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  till  the  plants  are  fit  for  the  table. 

Endive. 

About  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  fome  of  the  firft  fown  plants  will  be  ready  for 
blanching. 

Let  therefore  an  open  fpot  of  ground  be  dug  one 
fpade  deep,  and  the  furface  raked  fmooth. 

In  this  bed  let  the  endive  plants  be  fet  in  rows  about 
a  foot  afunder  every  way,  and  fome  water  given  them 
immediately. 

The  main  autumn  crop  of  endive  fhould  be  fown 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  an  open  fpot 
of  ground,  and  the  feed  raked  in  equally  with  an  even 
hand. 

But  if  a  conftant  fupply  of  that  vegetable  be  defired, 
a  little  of  the  feed  fhould  be  fown  at  two  different  times 
this  month,  in  the  fame  manner  as  mentioned  above  for 
the  autumn  crop. 

*•» 

Lettuces. 

'  It  is  now  time  to  remove  your  lettuce  plants  fown 
in  May  from  the  feed-bed  into  an  open  fpot  of  good 
ground. 

But  remember  to  do  it  in  nioift  fhowery  weather,  for 
they  will  not  fucceed  in  a  dry  feafon  ;  unlefs  you  plant 
them  in  drills  about  a  foot  from  one  another,  and  water 
them  as  foon  as  planted,  repeating  the  operation  fre¬ 
quently.  For  the  drills  will  retain  the  water  much 
longer  than  the  level  ground,  and  confequentlv  affift  the 
plants  in  their  growth. 

You  fhould  alfo  fow  fome  Cofs,  Silefia,  and  brown 
Dutch  lettuce  feed  to  fupply  the  table  in  Auguft  and 
September* 

CreJJes ,  Mujlard^  &c. 

Let  a  little  of  the  feed  of  creffes,  muftard,  and  other 
fmall  falletting,  be  fown  every  week  at  leaft. 

But  remember  to  fow  it  in  the  fhade,  and  to  refrefh 
the  bed  often  with  water  in  dry  weather,  both  before 
and  after  the  plants  appear. 


Mint ,  See. 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  for  gathering  mint,  and 
other  plants  that  are  in  flower,  for  drying  or  diftilla- 
tion. 

Remember  to  do  it  in  a  dry  day,  and  when  firft  the 
plants  begin  to  flower ;  for  they  are  then  in  the  greateft 
perfe&ion. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  are  cut,  let  them  be  fpread  or 
hung  up  in  fmall  bundles,  in  a  light  airy  room,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  fun’s  rays,  where  they  may  dry  gently. 
None  of  thefe  muft  ever  be  laid  in  the  fun  to  dry  ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  virtues  would  by  this  means 
be  exhaufted,  and  the  plants  rendered  almoft  ufelefs. 

Pepper-mint  for  diftilling  fhould  alfo  be  cut  this 
month,  provided  the  plants  are  in  flower  ;  but  if  nor,  let 
them  continue  till  the  next. 

Remember  to  cut  them  in  a  dry  day,  and  to  let  the 
plants  be  dried  in  the  (hade. 

Planting  Pot-Herbs ,  and  other  Arojnatic  Plants. 

Your  young  plants  of  thyme,  favory,  fweet-  marjoram, 
and  hyflfop,  will  be  ready  to  remove  for  the  feed-bed 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  provided  the  weather 
be  fhowery. 

Let  therefore  a  piece  of  ground  be  dug  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  furface  raked  fmooth,  and  divided  into  beds 
three  feet  and  a  half  broad. 

In  thefe  beds  let  the  young  plants  be  fet  by  a  line, 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  every  way  ;  and  let 
them  have  a  little  water  as  foon  as  planted. 

Burner,  borage,  clary,  marigold,  and  other  herbs  of 
that  kind,  fown  in  the  fpring,  fhould  now  be  planted 
out. 

Siips  or  cuttings  of  thyme,  favory,  hyflfop,  fage,  la¬ 
vender,  lavender  cotton,  rue,  rofemary,  and  fouthern- 
wood,  may  ftill  be  planted  if  required  ;  for  they  will 
fucceed  in  general,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  fituatiqn,  and 
now  and  then  moderately  watered. 

Cardoons. 

You  muft  now  remove  your  cardoons  into  the  place 
where  they  are  to  blanch. 

Remember  to  allow  thefe  plants  a  pretty  deal  of  room, 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  earthed  up  to  a  proper 
height. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  fpot  of  the  beft  ground,  in  an 
open  fituation,  be  chofen  for  them.  In  this  fpot  plant 
the  cardoons  in  rows  a  yard  and  a  half  afunder,  keeping 
the  fame  diftance  between  the  plants  in  each  row.  Dig 
no  trench,  but  plant  them  on  the  level  ground,  water 
them  as  foon  as  planted,  and  repeat  the  operation  till 
they  have  taken  root. 

Watering  in  general. 

All  plants  in  general,  which  have  been  lately  re¬ 
moved,  fhould  be  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
operation  duly  performed  till  have  taken  root. 

The  Nursery. 

Inoculate  Peaches ,  Apricots ,  and  Nectarines. 

You  may  begin  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  to 
inoculate  apricots,  and  the  early  kind  of  peaches  and 
ne&arines. 

*  I  2  Lxpe- 
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Experience  has  abundantly  fhown  that  the  above  trees 
generally  fucceed  bcft  when  budded  upon  plum  (locks. 
The  (locks  (hould  be  raifed  from  the  ftones  ;  and  when 
they  are  two  or  three  years  old,  they  will  be  of  a  fize  pro¬ 
per  for  budding. 

Remembeij  that  the  cuttings  from  whence  the  buds 
are  to  be  taken  be  cut  from  healthy  trees,  fuch  as  (hoot 
moderately  free,  and  of  the  fame  year’s  growth.  This 
being  obferved,  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  proper  cuttings,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  new  bafs  mat  for  bandages,  and  a 
(harp  penknife,  with  a  fiat  ivory  haft  fomewhat  taper, 
and  quite  thin  at  the  end  ;  make  a  crofs  cut  with  your 
knife  in  the  rind  in  the  middle  of  the  (lock,  remem¬ 
bering  to  make  the  cut  no  deeper  than  the  bark  ;  then 
from  the  middle  of  the  crofs  cut,  let  another  be  made 
downwards,  about  two  inches  in  length,  fo  that  the  two 
cuts  together  may  form  a  T. 

When  this  is  done,  take  one  of  your  cuttings  or 
(hoots,  and  takeoff  the  bud  as  follows  : 

Begin  at  the  lower  or  larger  end  of  the  (hoot,  and  cut 
off  all  the  leaves  from  it,  but  let  the  (talks  of  them  con¬ 
tinue  ;  then  about  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more  below 
the  (aid  eye  or  bud,  make  a  crofs  cut  in  the  (hoot,  and 
placing  your  knife  about  the  fame  diftance  above  the 
eye,  cut  off  the  bud,  together  with  part  of  the  wood. 
Separate  immediately  that  part  of  the  wood  which  was 
taken  off  with  the  bud,  by  placing  the  point  of  your 
knife  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  at  one  end,  and 
pulling  off  the  woody  part,  which  will  part  readily 
from  the  bark.  This  being  done,  examine  immediately 
the  infide  of  the  bud  to  fee  if  the  eye  be  left ;  for  if  there 
appear  afma’l  hole,  the  eye  is  gone  with  the  wood,  and 
therefore  ufelefs  ;  but  if  there  be  no  hole,  the  bud  is 
good,  and  is  to  be  immediately  inferted  in  the  (bock  ; 
obferving,  for  the  reception  of  the  bud,  to  raife  gently, 
with  the  haft  of  your  knife,  the  bark  of  the  flock  down¬ 
wards  on  each  fide,  from  the  crofs  cut,  and  direcflly 
thruft  the  bud  gently  in  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
placing  it  as  fmooth  as  poffible  ;  and  obferving  if  the  bud 
be  too  long  for  the  incifion  in  the  bark  of  the  flock,  to 
(horten  it  fo  as  to  make  it  flip  in  readily,  and  lie  perfectly 
clofe  in  every  part. 

When  the  bud  is  thus  fixed,  let  the  flock  in  that 
part  be  immediately  bound  round  with  a  (bring  of  bafs 
mat,  beginning  a  little  below  the  cut,  and  proceeding 
upwards,  drawing  it  clofely  round  to  the  top ;  but  be 
fure  to  mifs  the  eye  of  the  bud,  bringing  the  tying  clofe 
to  it  both  below  and  above,  leaving  only  the  very  eye 
itfelf  open. 

About  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  inoculation  is 
performed,  the  bud  will  have  taken  with  the  flock, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  bud  appearing  plump, 
while  thofe  which  have  not  will  look  black,  and  be  de¬ 
cayed.  Let  therefoie  the  bandages  of  thofe  which  have 
taken  be  loofened,  that  the  lap  may  have  free  courfe  to 
the  bud  ;  for  were  the  bandages  buffered  to  remain  as 
fuft  tyed,  they  would  pinch  and  fpoil  the  buds.  To 
prevent  this,  therefore,  all  the  bandages  (hould  be  loofened 
rn  about  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  farchefl  after  the 
operation. 

Nothing  more  will  be  now  neceffary  till  the  beginning 
of  next  March,  when  the  head  of  the  (lock  is  to  be  cut 
off  about  a  hand’s  breadth  above  the  bud.  The  part 


above  the  bud  is  left  to  faften  the  (hoot  to,  which  the 
bud  makes  next  fummer  ;  for  the  buds  never  begin  to 
(hoot  till  the  fpring  after  budding.  But  the  autumn 
following  it  (hould  be  cut  oft'  clofe,  juft  above  the  bud, 
that  the  place  of  amputation  may  be  the  more  readily 
barked  over. 

The  general  feafon  to  bud  or  inoculate  is  from  about 
the  middle  of  June  till  about  the  fame  time  in  Au-juA, 
according  to  the  forwardnefs  o‘  the  different  fort  of  trees 
intended  to  be  budded.  This  may  be  eafily  known  by 
trying  the  buds;  for  when  they  will  readily  part  from 
the  wood,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  then  the  proper 
feafon  for  budding  that  kind  of  fruit. 

You  (hould  remember  to  perform  this  operation  in 
moift  cloudy  weather,  as  the  bud  and  flock  being  then 
more  replete  with  juices  than  in  hot  dry  weather,  they 
will  more  readily  unite. 

Examine  the  Trees  that  were  Budded  laji  Year. 

The  trees  which  were  budded  laft  year  will  now 
have  made  vigorous  (hoots,  which  muft  be  fupported'. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  provide  yourfelf 
with  flakes  about  two  feet  long,  driving  one  of  them  into 
the  ground  clofe  to  the  flock  of  each  tree  that  has  made 
a  vigorous  (hoot,  and  tye  the  (hoot  to  the  flake  at  two 
different  places.  This  will  effectually  prevent  its  beino- 
broken  or  feparated  fiom  the  flock  by  the  wind. 

Look  over  your  Grafted  Trees. 

Examine  your  grafts;  and  where  you  perceive  they 
have  made  vigorous  (hoots,  let  them  be  fupported  by 
tying  them  to  flakes  driven  into  the  ground  near  the 
flocks. 

I 

Propagate  hardy  Exotic  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Layers  may  be  now  made  from  many  of  the  hardy 
exotic  trees  and  ftirubs,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  evergreen 
kind. 

But  you  muft  remember  that  only  the  (hoots  of  the 
fame  fuminer’s  growth  are  now  to  be  layed.  The  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 

Having  fixed  on  the  plant,  let  fuch  branches  as  are 
furnifhed  well  with  young  wood,  be  brought  down 
gently  to  the  ground,  and  there  fecured  with  hooked 
flicks.  This  being  done,  let  all  the  young  (hoots  on 
each  branch  be  laid,  covering  them  two  or  three  inches 
deep  with  earth  ;  but  leave  at  leaft  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  top  of  each  (hoot^out  of  the  ground. 

Remember  to  keep  the  earth  about  the  layers  moifl, 
but  not  wet ;  and  if  this  be  duly  obferved,  many  of  them 
will  be  well  rooted  by  Michaelmas. 

You  may  by  this  method  of  laying  the  young  wood, 
propagate  almoft  any  trees  or  (hrubs  you  defire  :  but  it 
is  chiefly  intended  for  the  hard  wooded  kinds  of  ever¬ 
greens,  and  others,  which  do  not  put  out  roots  freely 
from  older  (hoots  or  branches ;  but  fuch  trees  as  (bed 
their  leaves,  and  even  ever-greens  whofe  wood  is  fofr, 
it  is  beft,  for  the  generality,  not  to  lay  them  till  after 
Michaelmas,  or  in  February  or  March;  choofing  at 
thefe  times  the  laft  fummer ’s  (hoots. 

Tranfplant  Pines  and  Firs. 

Some  of  your  young  pines  and  firs  raifed  this  feafon 
from  feed,  (hould,  about  the  laft  week  in  the  month, 
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be  transplanted  ;  but  before  that  time  they  will  be  too 

tender  to  be  removed,  ,  , 

In  order  to  this,  let  fome  beds  about  three  feet  broad 
be  prepared,  and  the  young  plants  be  pricked  intothefe 
bees,  about  three  inches  aiunder  every  way  ;  remem¬ 
bering  to  refrefn  them  with  water  as  foon  as  tranf- 

pl anted.  ... 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  {hade  them  from  the  mid-day 

fun  till  they  have  taken  root,  which  may  eafily  be  done 
by  fixing  hoops  acrofs  the  bed,  and  throwing  mats  over 
the  bed  °every  funny  day  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 

about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

By  this  method  the  plants  will  foonttake  root,  fo  that 
thofe  which  were  pricked  out  at  this  feafon,  will  have 
acquired  {Length  fufficient  by  Michaelmas,  to  enable 
them  to  endure  the  winter’s  cold  much  better  than  if 
they  had  remained  in  the  feed -bed. 

Shade  Seedling  Trees. 

You  muft  remember  to  {hade  the  beds  of  fome  of 
your  feediing  exotic  plants  fro  n  the  fun  in  very  hot 
weather,  particularly  thofe  of  the  ever-green  kind. 

They  muft  not  however  be  fhaded  too  cloie,  or  too 
long  at  a  time,  for  that  would  draw  the  plants  up  weak, 
and"  make  them  too  tender.  It  will  be  fufficient  if  they 
are  {haded  from  about  eleven  in  the  morning  till  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

Water  Seedling  Trees. 

All  feediing  trees  and  flirubs  muft  be  watered  in  dry 
weather,  parttcularly  young  cedars,  cyprefs,  pines,  firs, 
junipers,  bays,  hollies,  evergreen  oaks,  arbutus, 
and  indeed  all  other  kinds  of  ever-green  feediing 

But  be  very  careful  not  to  water  them  too  haftily, 
left  you  wafh  away  the  earth  from  their  roots,  which 
are  yet  very  fmall  and  tender.  1  wo  or  three  moderate 
waterings  in  a  week  will  be  fufficient,  and  the  moit 
proper  time  for  it  is  the  evening. 

Water  new  Planted  Trees. 

Such  trees  as  were  planted  late  in  the  fpring  fhould 
be  watered  in  dry  weather,  once  every  week  during  the 

whole  month.  r  . 

Remember  alfo  to  keep  fome  mulch  upon  the  lurface 

of  the  around  about  your  oew  planted  trees;  for  this 
will  not  only  fave  fome  trouble  in  the  watering,  by 
preferving  the  moifture  longer  in  the  earth,  but  alfo 
protea  their  roots  from  the  drying  winds  and  fun; 
and  confequently  enable  them  to  {hoot  with  more 

V'SWhen,  thererore,  you  perceive  the  mulch  laid  fome 
time  fince  upon  the  roots  of  new  planted  trees  to  be 
much  wafted,  let  frefh  be  added,  particularly  about 
the  choiceft  plants,  and  fuch  as  were  planted  late  in 

the  feafon. 

Weed  the  Seed-beds  of  Young  Plants. 
'Remember  to  keep  the  feed-beds  of  young  plants 
entirely  free  from  weeds  of  every  kind,  for  at  this  ftafon 
of  the  year  they  rife  as  faft  as  in  April  or  May.  No 
labour  therefore  fhould  be  fpared  to  deftroy  them  before 
they  grow  large,  especially  in  the  beds  among  the  feed- 
ling  p'ants ;  for  there  they  will  inevitably  do  the  greateit 
miichicf. 


The  Fruit-Garden. 

Apple,  Pear ,  Plum ,  and  Cherry-Trees. 

Your  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees,  whether 
planted  againft  walls  or  efpaliers,  will  now  have  made 
ftrong  {hoots,  and  therefore  require  regulating,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  not  done  in  May. 

Let  therefoie  thefe  trees  be  now  cleared  from  ail 
ufelefs  and  unneceffary  {hoots ;  let  them  be  taken  oft 

clofe.  • . 

But  remember  to  leave,  at  moderate  durances,  in 

every  part  of  the  tree,  fome  of  the  beft:  grown  and  well- 
placed  fhoots ;  for  in  all  probability  fome  of  thefe  will 
be  wanted  to  lay  in  and  fupply  fome  place  or  other  of  the 
tree  in  the  winter  pruning.  And  whenever  there  ap¬ 
pears  an  abfolute  want  of  wood,  in  any  part  of  the  e 
trees,  leave,  if  poffible,  fome  good  fhoots  in  thele 

P  When  all  the  ufelefs  {hoots  are  taken  away,  let  the 
remaining  fhoots  he  nailed,  or  otherwife  fattened  up 
clofe  to  "the  wall  or  efpalier,  and  each  moot  at  its 
full  length. 

Apricot ,  Peach ,  and  Nectarine-Trees. 

If  any  of  your  apricot,  peach,  or  ne£tarine-trees 
were  not  put  in  order  laft  month,  it  muft  be  done  now, 
and  the  fooner  the  better.  For  where  thefe  trees  are 
fuffered  to  remain  long  in  the  wild  confufed  manner 
they  naturally  grow  into  at  this  feafon,  it  will  prove 
injurious  to  the  trees  themfelves,  and  greatly  retard  the 
o-rowth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

°  Let  therefore  thefe  wall-trees  be  gone  over  as  foon 
as  poffible,  clearing  away  all  the  ill-grown  and  1  - 
placed  (hoots :  remember  to  take  them  oft  dole  to  tne 

place  where  they  are  produced.  _ 

At  the  fame  time  be  fure  to  leave  in  every  part  o 
thefe  trees,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  beft  {hoots  for 
bearing  next  year  ;  that  is,  leave  all  the  regular  and 
moderately  growing  {hoots,  provided  they  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  trained  in,  fattening  them  clofe  to  the  wall  in  a 

neat  manner.  , 

Remember  not  to  fhorten  any  of  the  {hoots  for  the 

reafons  given  laft  month,  but  lay  them  .in,  whether 
large  or  fmall,  at  full  length  ;  taking  care  to  train  them 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  leaves  may  afford  ^mo¬ 
derate  {hade,  in  hot  funny  days,  to  the  fruit;  for  all 
kind  of  wall-fruit  thrive  beft:  under  a  flight  cover  ot 
leaves.  At  the  fame  time  the  leaves  wiil  alfo  prove  a 
fhelter  to  the  fruit  from  the  cold  air  of  the  night. 

Thin  Wall  Fruit. 

If  the  fruit  on  any  of  your  apricot,  peach,  or 
nectarine  trees  were  not'  thinned  laft  month,  let  it  now 
be  done  as  !oon  as  poffible;  obferving  the  fame  method 
in  doing  it,  as  mentioned  laft  month. 

Vines. 

Let  your  vines  planted  sgaJnft  walls  be  now  looked 
over  and  regulated,  urvlefs  the  work  was  done  la.lt  month. 

If  this  he  not  done  at  the  beginsiing  of  the  moruh,  it 
will  be  impcffible  to  procure,  at  a  proper  feafon,  large 
and  well  ripened  grapes.  For  where  the  vines  are 
fuffered  to  run  into  diforder,  the  hunches  will  be  fmall 
and  irregular,  and  the  grapes  fmall  and  ill  tafted. 
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Let  fuch  of  the  vines  therefore,  which  were  not  re¬ 
gulated  in  May,  be  now  regulated  with  all  expedition; 
clearing  away  all  ufelefs  {hoots,  and  nailing  all  that 
are  ufeful  clofe  to  the  wall  in  a  neat  and  regular  manner. 

When  this  is  done,  let  thofe  vines  which  were  looked 
over  and  regulated  in  May,  be  now  again  looked  over; 
clearing  away  all  fhoots  in  general  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  fince  lad  month.  Be  fate  to  rub  oft  thofe  fmall 
fhoots  which  rife  from  the  Tides  of  the  fame  fummer 
fhoots. 

•  Vineyards. 

The  vines  planted  in  vineyards  will  now  require  a 
confiderable  ftiareof  attendance,  to  prevent  their  running 
into  confufion  ;  and  in  preventing  this  confufion  the 
whole  fuccefs  depends. 

Let  therefore  the  bearing  (locks  be  trained  to  the 
flakes  with  fotne  degree  of  regularity  ;  fo  that  every 
(hoot  may  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  free 
air.  At  the  fame  time  let  all  weak  and  draggling 
{hoots  be  difphced,  together  with  thofe  which  cannot 
be  trained  to  the  dakes  in  proper  order. 

It  will  be  alfo  very  neceftary  to  dedroy  the  weeds 
whenever  they  grow  in  the  vineyard  ;  for  this  will  be  of 
the  utmod  advantage  to  the  growth  and  timely  ri¬ 
pening  of  the  grapesr 

New  Planted  Trees. 

Let  fuch  fruit-trees  as  were  planted  lad  autumn, 
winter,  or  fpring,  particularly  dandard-trees,  be  now 
examined.  See  that  they  be  well  fecured,  fo  that  they 
cannot  be  rocked  about  by  the  wind,  which  would 
didurb  their  roots. 

At  the  fame  time  take  care  to  keep  the  earth  well 
•clofed  about  the  dems  of  new  planted  trees,  that  neither 
the  fun  or  wind  may  have  accefs  that  way  to  dry  the 
earth  near  the  roots. 

The  apricot,  peach,  and  nedlarine  trees  which  were 
headed  down  in  the  fpring,  fliould  alfo  now  be  looked 
over.  They  will  have  made  drong  (hoots,  which 
fnould  now  be  nailed  to  the  wall,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
power  of  the  wind. 

Budding  or  Inoculating. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  this  month,  you 
may  begin  inoculating  the  early  kinds  of  apricots, 
peaches,  and  nectarines. 

But  remember  to  perform  the  operation  in  cloudy 
weather,  if  podible  ;  but  if  no  fuch  weather  happen,  let 
it  be  done  in  the  morning  or  evening. 

Plum  docks  railed  from  dones,  are  the  mod  proper 
for  budding  the  above  fruit  upon  ;  the  docks  daould  be 
about  two  or  three  years  old. 

If  the  tree  be  intended  for  a  dwarf,  or  for  the  wall, 
let  the  bud  be  inferted  in  the  dock  about  fix  inches 
above  the  ground  ;  but  if  the  tree  be  intended  for  a 
ilandard,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  earth  will  not  be 
too  much.  But  whatever  height  be  allowed  the  dock, 
remember  to  make  the  incifion  for  receiving  the  bud  in 
a  fmooth  part  of  the  dock. 

We  have  already  explained  the  manner  of  performing 
this  operation  in  the  work  of  the  nurfery  for  the  prefent 
month,  and  therefore  (hall  not  repeat  it  here. 

Plant  Strawberries. 

.  If  new  plantations  of  drawberries  are  wanting,  you 
may  provide  plants  for  that  purpofe  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  month. 


Let  thefe  plants  be  taken  from  fuch  drawberry-beds 
as  bear  well,  and  produce  large  fruit.  From  thefe  beds 
choofe  a  parcel  of  the  dronged  plants,  and  take  them 
up  carefully  with  their  roots,  which  you  are  to  trim  a 
littlo,  and  cut  eff  the  drings  from  the  heads  of  the 
plants. 

When  this  is  done,  let  them  be  immediately  planted 
into  a  nurfery-bed,  prepared  for  them  in  a  fliady  fitua- 
uon,  about  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  giving  them 
a  moderate  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their 
.  roots. 

In  this  nurfery-bed  they  are  to  remain  till  September 
or  Odlober,  when  they  will  have  gathered  fufficient 
drength,  and  be  in  excellent  order  to  be  removed  into 
the  bed  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  but  they  mud  then 
be  planted  a  foot  afunder  every  way. 

This  method  is  not  ufually  pra&ifed,  though  much 
better  than  the  common  ;  becaufe  the  plants  will  be 
much  dronger  by  September,  than  any  that  can  then  be 
procured  from  the  old  beds. 

IVatcr  Old  Strawberry-beds. 

You  mud  remember  to  water  your  drawberry-beds 
in  dry  weather,  every  two  or  three  days  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  till  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  for  about 
that  time  the  principal  crop  of  mod  kinds  of  drawberries 
will  be  fetting  their  fruit,  and  fwellingto  their  refpedive 
fizes  ;  and  while  the  fruit  are  growing,  they  (hould  be 
encouraged  by  keeping  the  earth  in  the  beds  always  in  a 
middling  degree  of  moidure  :  you  will  foon  be  con¬ 
vinced  thatyou  have  not  taken  this  trouble  in  vain  by  the 
fize,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Deflroy  Snails ,  See. 

Be  very  careful  to  look  over  your  fruit-trees,  parti¬ 
cularly  your  apricot,  peach,  and  neclarine  trees,  for  fnails 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  efpecially  after  (howers 
of  rain  ;  for  at  thefe  times  the  fnails  leave  their  retreats, 
to  feed  upon  the  fruit. 

The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 

Carnations. 

You  mud  now  be  very  careful  of  your  choice  carna¬ 
tions  ;  for  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  they 
will  begin  to  break  their  pods  for  flowering. 

Art  will  be  neceflary  to  give  them  one  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  beauties,  that  of  opening  regularly.  Let  therefore 
the  inner  cup  or  flower  pod  be  cut  open  a  little  way  in 
feveral  places,  in  order  to  aflifl  the  opening  and  fpreading 
of  the  petals,  or  flower-leaves. 

This  operation  (hould  be  performed  jud  as  the  flower 
begins  to  break  the  pod.  A  fmall  pair  of  pointed  feiflars 
will  be  very  proper  for  this  purpofe.  With  thefe  let  the 
pod  be  cut  a  little  way  down,  from  each  notch  or  in¬ 
denting  at  the  top.  But  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  the 
Dod  too  deep  at  fird  ;  but  rather  open  it  a  little  at  each 
dace  ;  -and  in  a  day  or  two  after  cut  it  down  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  if  the  former  be  not  found  fufficient. 

You  mud  however  remember  in  performing  this  ope¬ 
ration,  to  leave  fo  much  of  the  bottom  of  the  pod  en¬ 
tire,  as  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  keeping  all  the  petals 
or  flower-leaves  regular ly  together. 

If  you  omitted  to  place  your  carnations  in  pots  upon 
the  dage  in  May,  let  it  be  done  now  i  but  you  mud 
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rot  cover  the  top  of  the  ftage  till  the  flowers  are 
opened  ;  and  then  the  cover  mult  be  conftantly  kept  on, 
to  defend  them  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  fun,  and  from 
heavy  rains. 

Remember  to  water  them  three  times  a  week  at  leaft  ; 
that  is,  you  fhould  repeat  the  operation  whenever* you 
perceive  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  appear 
dry  ;  for  it  fhould  always  be  kept  in  a  middling  degree 
of  moifture. 

It  will  be  alfo  neceflary,  as  the  flower-flalks  of  thefe 
plants  rife  in  height,  to  tye  them  up  to  the  flicks.  1  hey 
lhould  be  tyed  in  feveral  places,  bringing  the  ftalk  to 
touch  the  flick  :  but  do  not  tye  it  too  ftrait. 

Transplant  Carnation  and  Pink  Seedlings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  your  carnation  and 
pinks  raifed  this  year  from  feed,  wiii  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
from  the  feed-bed  into  the  nurfery. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  bed  or  two  of  good  earth,  three 
feet  and  a  half  broad,  be  prepared,  by  breaking  the  clods 
well,  and  raking  the  furface  even. 

When  the  beds  are  thus  prepared,  take  up  your  plants 
carefully,  and  fet  in  each  bed  fix  rows  of  plants,  by 
means  of  a  line,  fix  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row. 
As  foon  as  they  are  planted,  let  a  gentle  watering  be 
given  them  ;  and  the  operation  be  repeated  once  every 
two  days  at  leaft,  in  dry  weather,  till  they  have  taken 
root. 

In  this  bed  they  are  to  remain  ten  or  twelve  weeks, 
when  they  muftbe  removed  into  another,  and  planted  a 
foot  afunder  every  way. 

Remember  when  they  flower,  which  will  be  next 
year,  to  examine  them  very  attentively,  efpecially  the 
carnations,  for  there  will  certainly  be  found  among  the 
whole  fome  new  and  very  good  flowers  ;  and  thefe  are 
to  be  then  increafed  by  layers,  according  to  the  general 
method. 

Method  of  laying  Carnations ,  Pinks ,  and  double  Sweet- 

IVilliams. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  fome  of  your  carna¬ 
tions  will  be  fit  for  laying,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner : 

Provide  fome  rich  earth  in  a  barrow  or  bafket,  a 
fharp  penknife,  and  a  fufficient  number  of  fmall  hooked 
pegs. 

When  thefe  things  are  in  readinefs,  clear  away  all  the 
weeds  and  other  litter  found  about  the  plants  ;  ftir  the 
furface  of  the  earth  a  little,  and  lay  thereon  as  much 
of  the  frefh  earth  as  will  raife  the  furface  round  the 
plant  to  a  fufficient  height;  fo  as  readily  to  receive  the 
Ihoots  or  layers. 

This  being  done,  pull  oft'  the  leaves  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  fhoot  ;  letting  thofe  which  grow  upon  the 
head  of  it  remain,  after  cutting  off  about  two  inches  of 
their  tops.  Then  fix  upon  a  joint  about  the  middle  of 
the  fhoot,  and  placing  the  knife  on  the  under  fide  of  it, 
flit  the  fhoot  from  that  joint,  rather  more  than  half  way 
up  towards  the  next  above. 

When  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  make  an  opening 
in  the  earth,  and  lay  the  fhoot  immediately,  fecuring  it 
there  with  one  of  the  hooked  flicks.  Remember  to  raife 
the  fhoot  gently  up,  fo  as  to  make  the  head  of  it  ftand 
as  upright  as  poffible,  and  fee  that  the  flit  be  open. 
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Then  cover  up  the  body  with  more  of  the  fame  mould  » 
and  in  that  manner  proceed  till  they  all  are  layed. 

But  remember,  as  foon  as  all  the  fhoots  belonging 
to  one  plant  are  layed,  to  give  them  a  gentle  watering, 
which  will  fettle  the  earth  regularly  about  a’l  the  layers. 
The  waterings  muft  be  repeated  in  dry  weather ;  but  let 
them  always  be  moderate,  otherwife  there  will  be  great 
danger  of  difturbing,  or  wafhing  away  the  earth  from 
he  layers. 

Thefe  layers,  in  about  fix  weeks  time,  will  be  finely 
rooted,  and  muft  then  be  taken  oft  from  the  old  roots, 
and  planted,  fome  of  the  beft  into  fmall  pots,  and 
the  reft  into  nurfery-beds,  where  they  are  to  remain  till 
October;  at  which  time  they  may  be  taken  up  with 
balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the 
borders. 

Method  of  Propagating  Carnations  and  Pinks  by  Cuttings. 

Befides  the  above  method  of  increafing  carnations 
and  pinks,  efpecially  the  latter,  there  is  another,  which 
the  gardeners  call  pipeing.  It  is  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  the 
plants  will  have  made  proper  fhoots  for  this  operation. 
Let  therefore  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoots  intended  for 
this  purpofe  be  taken  off;  and  if  the  cutting,  or,  as  the 
gardeners  call  it,  the  pipeing,  hath  two  points  when 
taken  off,  it  is  fufficient:  fome  take  them  off  with  a 
knife,  cutting  them  clofe  above  a  joint ;  but  it  is  much 
better  to  take  them  off  with  the  hand  only  ;  the  method 
is  this :  Take  the  head  of  the  fhoot  between  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  holding  the 
lower  part  of  the  fhoot  with  the  left;  then  pulling  the 
head  of  the  fhoot  gently,  it  will  readily  part  and  come 
out  of  its  focker,  about  the  third  joint  from  the  top. 

Having  by  this  means  procured  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fhoots,  let  their  tops  be  trimmed  pretty  fhort,  and  if 
the  bottom  of  the  cutting  appear  ragged,  let  that  be  cut 
even  ;  and  having  prepared  a  bed,  or  pots,  of  light  rich 
earth,  broken  very  fine,  and  the  furface  made  very 
fmooth,  take  the  cuttings,  one  by  one,  between  your 
fingers  and  thumb,  and  thruft  them  gently  near 
half  way  into  the  earth,  putting  them  about  an  inch,  or 
an  inch  and  half,  diftant  from  one  another. 

Remember,  in  planting,  to  make  no  hole  to  receive 
the  cutting,  but  only  thruft  the  end  gently  into  the 
earth  ;  for  it  will  make  way  for  itfelf;  and,  as  foon  as 
a  quantity  is  planted,  to  give  them  a  gentle  watering. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  about  five  or  fix  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  And  if  thefe  cuttings  can  be  conveniently  covered 
with  glaffes,  it  will  prove  of  the  greateft  advamage  ; 
they  will  then  take  root  freely,  and  be  fit  for  tranfplant- 
:ng  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fooner  than  if  they  were 
fully  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

But  however  that  be,  remember  to  refrefh  them  fre¬ 
quently  with  water,  fo  as  to  keep  the  earth  about  them 
a  little  moift. 

Tranfplant  Chryfanthemu?ns ,  French  and  African  Mar y golds  ^ 

&c. 

You  may  now,  when  the  weather  is  fhowery,  tranf¬ 
plant  chryfanthemums,  French  and  African  marygolds, 
perficarias,  tree  and  purple  amaranthufes,  fcabioufes, 
egg-plants,  ftramonium,  palma  Chrifti,  love-apple,  to¬ 
bacco 
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bacco  plants,  marvel  of  Peru,  balfams,  capficums, 
China  afters,  Indian  pinks,  ten-week  flocks,  the  large 
convolvulus,  and  feveral  others. 

In  order  to  this,  let  them  be  carefully  taken  up  with 
balls,  or,  at  leaft,  with  as  much  earth  as  will  readily 
hang  about  their  roots  ;  and  in  that  manner  let  them  be 
planted  in  the  beds,  borders,  or  other  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  Remember,  when  you  plant  them,  to  clofe  the 
earth  well  about  their  roots  and  ftems,  and  immediately 
to  give  every  plant  a  little  water,  repeating  it  occalion- 
ally  till  they  have  all  fairly  taken  root. 

As  they  advance  in  height,  let  the  larger  kinds  be 
properly  fupported  with  flicks  ;  for  great  part  of  the 
beauty  of  thefe  flowers  confifts  in  their  having  fair  and 
upright  ftems  ;  they  mult  therefore  be  properly  trained 
and  fupported. 

Tender  Annuals. 

You  mud  often  refrefli  your  tender  annuals,  fuch  as 
cockfccmbs,  tricolars,  globes,  double  balfams,  double 
ftramoniums,  See.  with  water.  They  will  require  it 
three  times  a  week,  at  leaft  ;  but  let  it  always  be  mo¬ 
derate. 

They  muft  alfo  be  allowed  a  large  quantity  of  frefh 
air  every  day,  which  muft  be  given  them  by  tilting  up 
the  lights  with  props,  or  Aiding  them  a  little  way  open. 

Thofe  balfams,  cockfcombs,  tricolars,  Sic.  which  are 
grown  to  any  tolerable  fize,  and  are  pretty  ftrong,  may, 
about  the  laft  week  of  this  month,  be  brought  into  the 
open  air  ;  but  thofe  which  are  frnall  and  weakly,  fhould 
remain  under  the  glafles  a  week  or  two  longer. 

Propagate  Fibrous-rooted  Plants. 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  for  propagating  perennial 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  which  is  done  by  letting  the  flower 
ftalks. 

The  double  fweet-williams,  double  fcarlet  lychnis, 
lychnideas,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  perennial  plants 
of  that  tribe,  may  be  increafed  by  this  method,  which  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  fome  of  the  ftouteft  flower  ftems  be  cut  off  clofe 
to  the  head  of  the  plant,  and  thefe  cuttings  divided  into 
lengths,  each  containing  two  or  three  joints. 

Your  cuttings  being  thus  prepared,  plant  them  about 
four  inches  alunder  in  a  fhady  border  ;  remember  to 
put  two  joints  of  the  cuttings  into  the  ground,  and  to 
give  them  immediately  a  little  water. 

If  you  cover  thefe  cuttings  wiih  hand-glaffes,  it  will 
greatly  affift  them  in  taking  root. 

\ 

Tranfplant  Autumnal  Flowering  Bulbs. 

All  thofe  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  which 
grow  in  autumn,  may  now  be  taken  up  and  tranfplant- 
ed  ;  particularly  colchicums,  autumnal  crocufl'es,  hya¬ 
cinths,  narciflufles,  and  other  autumnal  flowering  plants 
of  this  kind,  whofe  leaves  are  now  decayed. 

Remember,  when  you  take  up  the  roots,  to  remove 
all  the  ofF-fets.  After  which,  they  may  be  either  plant¬ 
ed  again  immediately,  or  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the 
firft  or  feconJ  week  in  Auguft.  But  if  they  are  not 
planted  at  that  feafon,  they  will  not  blow  in  autumn 
with  any  degree  of  ftrength. 

The  leaves  of  your  calcamens  will  be  alfo  now  de¬ 
cayed  ;  let  the  roots  therefore  be  taken  up,  parted,  and 
planted  again  in  frelh  mould.  They  generally  flower 
in  February  or  March,  according  to  their  fttuation. 
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Tranjplant  Seedling  Plants. 

Your  wall-flowers,  flock  july-flowers,  fweet-williams, 
and  columbines,  fown  in  March  or  Aprii,  fhould  be 
now  tranfplanted  into  nurfery  beds  about  fix  inches 
afunder,  and  have  a  good  watering  given  them,  to  fettle 
the  earth  about  their  roots. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  are  to  remain  till  about 
Michaelmas,  and  then  removed  into  the  borders,  &c. 
where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  Their  flowers  will 
make  an  elegant  appearance  next  fummer. 

Hollyhocks,  tree-primrofe,  fox-gloves,  pyramidal 
campanulas,  Canterbury-bells,  Greek  valerian,  Angle 
role  campion,  rockets,  fcarlet  lychnis,  and  other  peren¬ 
nial  plants  fown  in  the  fpring,  Iliould  be  now  tranf- 
planted  into  nurfery  beds  about  fix  inches  apart. 

In  thefe  beds  they  are  to  remain  till  they  become 
ftrong  and  hand'ome  plants,  which  will  be  about  Sep¬ 
tember  or  Odftober,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  up  and 
planted  out,  where  they  are  to  remain  to  flower. 

And  if  they  are  judicioufly  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden,  they  will  make  a  very  elegant  appearance 
next  fummer,  when  they  will  all  flower. 

Take  up  the  Roots  of  Tulips,  Jonquils ,  Crown  Imperials ,  See. 

Some  time  this  month  the  leaves  of  your  tulips,  jon¬ 
quils,  Sic.  will  begin  to  decay  ;  and  when  this  happens, 
it  is  a  proper  time  to  take  the  roots  out  of  the  ground. 

Remember  to  do  this  in  dry  weather,  and  to  fpread 
them  thinly  upon  mats,  laid  in  the  Ihade,  to  dry,  as  foon 
as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

As  foon  as  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  fomewhat 
hardened,  let  them  be  very  well  cleaned,  and  all  the  off- 
fets.  feparated  from  the  large  roots.  When  this  is  done, 
let  them  be  put  up,  each  fort  by  itfelf,  in  bags  or  boxes, 
till  September,  Odiober,  or  November,  when  they  are 
to  be  all  re-planted. 

By  this  method  of  taking  up  the  choiceft  bulbous 
roots  of  any  kind,  as  foon  as  their  leaves  decay,  they  are 
prevented  from  exhaufting  themfelves  too  much,  which 
many  forts  would  do,  were  they  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  earth  ;  becaufe  they  would  foon  put  out  new  fibres, 
and  confequemly  fet  all  the  roots  agrowing  at  an  unfea- 
fonable  time  of  the  year. 

Befides,  it  is  necelTury  to  take  up  all  kinds  of  bulbous 
roots  once  every  year,  in  order  to  feparate  the  frnall  off- 
fets  from  each  of  the  principal;  particularly  tulips,  jon¬ 
quils,  hyacinths,  and  others  of  the  choicer  kinds  of 
bulbs;  and  there  is  no  time  fo  proper  to  take  them  up, 
as  when  the  leaves  and  flower  ftalks  of  the  different 
kinds  begin  to  decay  ;  for  then  the  roots  are  in  a  ftate 
of  reft  ;  but  if  permitted  to  remain  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  that  period,  they  will  put  out  frelh  fibres, 
and  the  root  would  begin  to  form  the  bud  for  the  next 
year’s  bloom  ;  and  if  they  were  then  to  be  taken  up, 
would,  in  fome  meafure,  check  the  next  year’s  flower  ; 
that  is,  it  would  not  blow  fo  large  as  it  would,  had  it 
been  taken  up  immediately  at  the  decay  of  the  leaves. 

Guernfey  Lilly  Roots. 

The  leaves  of  the  Guernfey  and  Belladona  lilly  roots 
will  be  now  decayed,  and  confequently  it  is  a  proper 
feafon  to  take  up  the  loots. 

As  foon  as  they  are  taken  up,  and  the  off-fets  taken 
from  them,  they  fhould  be  planted  fingly  in  beds  of 

earth 
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earth  newly  dug,  or  in  pots  filled  with  new  compoft  ; 
for  this  will  greatly  encourage  them  to  {hoot,  and  con- 
fcquently  increafe  the  largenefs  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers. 

Ranunculus  and  Anemony  Roots. 

As  the  leaves  of  the  ranunculus  and  anemony  roots 
will  now  begin  to  wither,  they  (hould  be  taken  up. 

But  a  confiderable  deal  of  care  is  neccfiary  in  taking 
thefe  roots  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  it  fhould  always  be 
done  in  a  dry  day,  when  the  ground  is  pretty  dry. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  fhould  be  dried  in 
the  (hade,  and  preferved  in  a  dry  place  till  the  feafon  for 
planting  them  arrives. 

Hyacinth  Roots. 

As  foon  as  the  hyacinths  are  paft  flowering,  and  their 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  let  the  roots  he  taken  up,  at  leak 
all  thofe  of  the  fine  double  kind. 

As  foon  as  thefe  roots  are  taken  up,  they  {hould  be 
immediately  committed  to  the  ground  again,  though  in 
a  different  manner  :  tney  muff  be  laid  Tideways  into  a 
bed  of  light  earth,  covering  the  roots,  but  leaving  the 
flalks  and  leaves  out  of  the  ground. 

In  this  bed  the  roots  are  to  lie  for  feme  time,  in  order 
to  fwell  and  harden,  which  they  will  do  fufficienily  by 
the  time  the  flalks  and  leaves  are  perfectly  decayed. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  bed,  and  laying  the 
roots,  is  this : 

Let  a  bed  of  light  earth  be  dug  one  fpade  deep.  When 
this  is  done,  rake  the  earth  up  from  each  fide  of  the 
bed  towards  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  eafy  rounding 
kind  of  ridge  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  bed. 

In  this  ridge  of  earth  the  roots  are  to  be  laid  ;  obferv- 
ing  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  placed  with  their  bot¬ 
toms  downward  ;  but  each  root  muft  be  laid  fairly  on 
its  fide,  with  the  flalks  and  leaves  hanging  out. 

In  the  above  pofition,  let  them  be  laid  in  two  or  three 
rows  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge  ;  placing  the  roots  about 
two  inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  covering  the  roots 

equally  with  earth. 

When  the  roots  have  laid  in  this  bed  about  twenty 
days,  they  will  be  fully  (welled,  and  thoroughly  ripened; 
when  they  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  a  dry  day, 
well  cleaned,  and  then  fpread  upon  a  mat  in  a  dry  fhady 
place.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  arter  this,  they 
muft  "be  put  up  into  boxes  till  September  or  Odober. 

Auricula  Plants. 

If  you  omitted  laft  month  to  place  any  of  your  au¬ 
ricula  plants  growing  in  pots  in  a  fhauy  fituation,  let 

it  be  done  now.  ; 

But  remember  to  water  the  pots  frequently  in  dry 
weather,  and  to  keep  both  the  pots  and  tne  place  where 
they  (land,  free  from  weeds. 

Support  and  Trim  Flowering  Plants. 

You  (liquid  be  very  careful  to  fee  that  every  one  of 
your  tall  growing  plants  be  properly  fupported  with 
flicks.  For  nothing  gives  plants  a  better  appearance 
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than  their  {landing  firmly  in  their  places,  and  their  be¬ 
ing  trained  neatly  with  (fraight  and  upright  flems. 

At  the  fame  time  vifit  your  plants,  trimming  fuch  as 
{land  in  need  of  it. 

All  draggling,  broken,  and  decayed  (hoots,  together 
with  all  ragged  or  decayed  leaves,  Ihould  be  taken 
away. 

Cut  down  the  flower- flems  of  fuch  perennial  plants 
as  are  paft  flowering.  But,  in  doing  this,  remembei  to 
let  the  flems  be  cut  oft'  clofe  to  the  bead  of  the  plant ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  clear  the  plant  from  all  dead 
leaves.  Unlefs  you  intend  to  fave  tne  feeds  ;  foi  then 
it  will  be  neccfiary  to  leave,  for  that  purpofe,  fome  of 
the  principal  flower-ftems,  cutting  oft  all  fuch  as  ai_ 
weak  and  draggling. 


Management  of  Evergreens  arid  Flowering  Shrubs. 
Examine  your  clumps  or  quarters  of  evergreens  and 
flowering  fnrubs  ;  and  wherever  you  find  any  of  them 
to  have  made  any  diforderly  (hoots,  let  them  be  re.iuccd^ 
to  order,  either  by  (hortening  them,  or  cutting  them  oft 
clofe. 

At  the  fame  time,  remember  to  keep  the  whole  ex¬ 
ceedin'5'  neat,  and  free  from  weeds. 

\ 

Cut  Box  Edgings. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  is  a  proper  feafon  for 
cutting  box  edgiligs,  provided  the  weather  be  moift  ; 
for  it  fhould  never  be  done  in  dry  weather. 

Thefe  edgings  (hould  never  be  differed  to  grow  above 
three  inches  high,  nor  more  than  two  broad.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  cut  them  very  neat  and  even. 

Clear  the  Borders  from  Weeds. 

Be  very  careful  to  keep  your  borders  fiee  from  weeds, 
and  all  kinds  of  litter.  For  if  you  permit  the  weeds  to 
remain  on  any  of  the  borders,  efpeciaily  thofe  near 
walks,  they  will  give  the  whole  a  very  unfightly  appear¬ 
ance.  If  the  hoe- be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  let  it  be  done 
in  a  "dry  day;  and  after  the  weeds  are  cut  up  clean  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  let  the  whole  border  be  neat¬ 
ly  raked. 

Mow  Grafs-Walks  and  Lawns. 

As  foon  as  ever  you  perceive  the  grafs  to  be  grown 
of  an  unfightlv  length,  let  the  walks  and  lawns  be 
mown.  They  will,  Tn  general,  require  this  labour  once 
a  week,  which  will  keep  them  in  tolerable  good  order. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  edges  of  grafs-walks  and  lawns 
fhould  be  kept  cut  very  clofe;  for  this  will  add 
greatly  to  their  neatnefs  and  beauty. 

Gravel  l Falks. 

You  (hould  alfo  remember  to  keep  your  gravel-walks 
extremely  neat  and  clean  at  tnis  feafon. 

The  principal  walks'fhould  be  rolled  at  Raft  twice 
*  week,  with  an  iron  or  .flone  roller.  The  former  is 
much  the  beft,  as  it  will  be  drawn  with  more  cafe,  and 
render  the  furfacc  of  the  gravel  finoother  than  any 

other.  ci 
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Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitciien- 

Garden. 

Cucumbers. 

YOUR  cucumber  plants  will  now  demand  atten¬ 
tion,  particularly  thofe  which  are  planted  under 
hand  or  bell-glafles. 

They  will  now  be  in  full  bearing,  and  therefore  mud 
be  well  fupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather.  They 
fhould  have  a  moderate  watering  once  every  other 
day. 

if  this  be  complied  with,  and  the  beds  kept  entirely 
free  from  weeds,  the  plants  will  continue  to  bear  hand- 
forre  and  well-tafted  fruit  till  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickling. 

The  cucumber  plants  fown  in  the  natural  ground  for 
picklers  will  alfo  require  fome  care. 

You  mud  remember  to  lay  out  their  vines  in  regular 
order,  as  they  begin  to  advance  :  and  if  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  holes  of  thefe  plants  was  not  dug  laft  month, 
let  it  be  done  now  ;  and  as  you  proceed  in  the  digging,  let 
the  vines  be  laid  out  in  a  neat  manner,  at  regular  dif- 
tances.  At  the  fame  time,  let  fome  earth  be  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  prefling  it  down  gently,  in  order  to 
part,  and  make  them  fpread  different  ways,  according 
as  you  would  have  them  run.  Remember  alfo  to  draw 
the  earth  up  round  each  hole,  in  order  to  form  a  bafon 
for  holding  the  water  given  them  in  dry  weather ;  for 
they  will  require  frequent  waterings. 

Melons. 

The  melon  plants,  whofe  fruit  are  now  beginning  to 
ripen,  will  require  particular  regard. 

Very  little  water  mud  now  be  given  thefe  plants, 
for  too  much  moifture  would  fpoil  the  fine  tafte  of  the 
melons.  They  muft,  however,  in  very  dry  and  hot 
weather,  be  moderately  watered  now  and  then.  But 
regard  muft  always  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
and  its  depth  upon  the  beds.  Where  there  is  a  conft- 
derable  depth  of  good  loam,  we  mean  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches,  the  plants  fhould  not,  when  their  fruit  is  full 
grown,  be  allowed  any  more  water  ;  for  good  loam, 
where  it  is  of  a  tolerable  depth,  will  retain  a  moderate 
and  proper  degree  of  moifture  for  a  long  time. 

But  fuch  melons  which  grow  in  common  light  earth, 
and  where  there  is,  at  the  fame  time,  but  a  moderate 
depth  of  it  upon  the  beds,  the  plants  will,  in  very  hot 
weather,  ftill  require  water ;  but  then  it  muft  be  done 
with  moderation,  and  not  repeated  above  once  a  week. 

Protect  Melons  from  heavy  Rains. 

If  the  weather  fhould  be  very  wet  at  this  foafon,  which 
fometimes  happens,  your  melon  plants  muft  be  occafion- 
ally  protedfed. 

This  may  be  done  without  any  d  fficulty,  where  the 
plants  grow  under  frames  ;  but  it  will  be  different  with 


regard  to  thofe  planted  out  under  hand  or  be'I-glafTts, 
All  pofftble  means  muft,  however,  be  ufed  to  fhelier 
them,  when  the  weather  happens  to  be  uncommonly 
wet;  for  thefe  planrs  will  be  now  full  of  fruit. 

In  order  to  this,  let  the  fruir,  at  leaft  as  many  of  them 
as  are  fwelled,  be  put  under  their  own  bcll-glafies ;  or, 
where  there  are  any  fpare  gtaffes,  let  them  be  placed 
over  the  fruit. 

Another  method  is  to  place  hoops  over  the  ridges  or  • 
beds,  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  from  one  another; 
and  when  it  rains  very  hard,  let  fome  large  and  thick 
mats  be  drawn  over  the  hoops  ;  or,  which  will  be  ftill 
better,  pieces  of  painted  canvas. 

But  whatever  covering  be  ufed,  remember  that  it  is 
not  to  remain  any  longer  than  juft  to  defend  the  plants 
from  heavy  rains;  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  be 
now  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Savoys  and  Cabbages. 

Let  a  fpot  of  good  ground,  in  an  open  fituation,  be 
now  prepared  for  a  principal  crop  of  favoys,  and  winter 
cabbages. 

As  foon  as  the  ground  is  dug  and  raked,  let  the  plants 
be  fet  at  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  afunder  every  way. 

Broccoli . 

You  muft  now  remove  your  broccoli  plants  intended 
for  a  full  crop  into  the  place  where  ttiey  are  to  re¬ 
main. 

Let  apiece  of  the  beft  ground  be  chofen  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  the  plants  fet  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and 
about  twenty  inches  apart  in  the.  rows.  Give  them  a 
little  water  as  f  on  as  they  are  planted  ;  and  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  prove  dry,  let  the  waterings  be  repeated  once 
every  two  or  three  days,  till  the  plants  have  all  taken 
root. 

But  thefe  plants  fhould,  if  poflible,  be  planted  out  in 
a  fhowery  time  ;  which  will  prove  an  advantage  to  tho 
plants,  and  alfo  fave  confiderable  trouble  in  the  water¬ 
ing. 

You  fhould  now  fow  a  little  broccoli-feed  for  the  laft 
time  this  feafon  :  it  fhould  be  done  before  the  end  of 
the  fecond  week  in  the  month. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  rich  fpot  of  ground,  where  the 
fun  has  not  too  much  power,  be  chofen ;  and  after  the 
feed  is  fown,  let  the  bed  be  often  fprinkled  with  water,  in 
dry  weather;  for  this  will  both  aflift  the  plants  in  their 
fpringing  and  growth. 

About  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  the  plants  fown  now, 
will  be  ready  to  plant  out  for  good,  and  produce  heads 
in  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

Cauliflowers. 

You  muft  now  plant  out  the  cauliflower  plants  fown 
in  May  for  the  autumnal  crop,  where  they  aie  to  re¬ 
main. 

Remember  to  chufe  a  fhowery  time  for  this  work; 
and  to  plant  them  in  tows  two  feet  afunder  every  way. 
Let  them  be  watered  as  foon  as  plalited,  and  the  water¬ 
ing 
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ing  frequently  repeated,  in  dry  weather,  till  they  have 
taken  root. 

Kidney  Beans . 

Kidney-beans,  either  of  tire  dwarf  or  running  kind, 
may  now  be  planted  for  a  late  crop. 

But  remember  to  let  the  feeds  be  in  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  fir  ft  week  in  the  month ;  o’herwife 
they  will  not  fucceed.  You  fhould  alfo  remember  to 
plant  them  where  they  may  be  fheltered  from  the  nip¬ 
ping  morning  frofts,  which  too  often  happen  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  for  this  crop  will  continue  bearing,  if  the  weather 
continues  any  thing  mild,  till  October. 

The  following  caution  likewife  fhould  be  obferved, 
in  planting  thele  beans. 

]f  the  weather,  at  the  time  of  planting,  be  very  hot, 
and  the  ground  very  dty,  it  will  be  proper  to  foak  the 
beans  in  rain,  river,  or  pond  water,  about  fix  or  feven 
hours  before  they  are  fet.  But  remember  to  plant  them 
as  foon  as  ever  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water.  The 
dril’s  alfo  fhould  be  watered  before  the  beans  are  drop¬ 
ped  into  them. 

This  foaking  of  the  beans  is  only  neceflary  when  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  and  the  ground  very  dry  ;  for,  at 
other  times,  it  will  be  better  to  let  the  drills  only  be 
watered,  and  the  beans  immediately  planted. 

Sow  Onions. 

The  laft  week  in  this  month,  but  not  before,  you 
may  fow  onions  to  ftand  the  winter. 

Let  therefore  a  rich  fpot  of  ground,  in  a  fheltered  fi- 
tuation,  be  dug,  and  divided  intoheds  three  feet  and  a 
half,  or  four  feet  broad.  Sow  the  feed  immediately,  to¬ 
lerably  thick,  and  rake  it  in.  The  plants  will  foon 
come  up,  and  gather  ftrength  fufficient  by  Michael¬ 
mas,  to  enable  them  to  refill  the  cold  of  the  winter. 
They  will  be  fit  for  fallads,  and  other  purpofes,  in  March 
and  April. 

Remember  when  the  plants  are  come  up  to  let  them 
be  weeded  in  time  ;  for,  otherwife,  the  weeds,  which 
will  rife  with  the  onions  will  foon  get  the  ftart  of  them, 
and  deftroy  the  whole  crop. 

Sow  Turneps. 

T urneps  for  autumn  and  winter  ufe  may  be  fown  any 
time  this  month.  But,  if  poffible,  let  it  be  fown  in  a 
fhowery  time,  for  a  little  ram  will  now  be  of  the  utmofl 
advantage  to  the  feed. 

Remember  not  to  fow  the  feeds  too  thick,  but  as  re¬ 
gularly  as  poffible  ;  the  fame  ore  will  alfo  be  necefi'iry 
in  raking  in  the  feed  ;  let  it  be  dune  Tghtly,  and  with 
an  even  hand. 

Thofe  turneps  which  were  fown  in  June  mull  now 
he  hoed;  but  let  this  be  done  in  dry  weather;  at  the 
fame  t:me  cut  down  all  the  weeds,  and  thin  out  the 
plants  to  feven  or  eight  inches  ditlance. 

Sow  Winter  Spinnage. 

The  bed  forts  of  fpinnage  for  fowing  at  this  feafi  n, 
are  the  prickly-feeded  kinds;  thefe  being  more  hardy 
than  the  other  forts,  and  confequently  better  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  cold  of  the  w  n'er. 

Near  the  latter  end  of  the  me  nth,  let  a  dean  wdl  fi 
tua’ed  fpc  t  be  neatly  dug  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  ground  is 
ready,  let  the  fired  be  fown.  Rememlcr  not  to  fow  it 
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too  thick,  but  as  equal  as  poffible;  and  to  rake  it  in 
with  an  even  hand.  Some  tread  the  ground  as  foon  as 
the  feed  is  fown,  and  then  rake  the  furface  fmooth  and 
even.  Either  method  will  fucceed,  and  perhaps  almoft 
equally. 

Sow  Turncp-rooted  Raddijhes. 

There  are  two  forts  of  the  turnep-rooted  raddifh,  the 
one  black,  and  the  other  white,  and  are  generally 
called  the  black  and  white  Spanifh  raddifh. 

Between  the  tenth  and  twenty-fourth  of  this 

J 

month,  will  be  a  very  proper  time  for  fowing  the  feeds 
of  either.  But  remember  to  chufe  an  open  fpot  of 
ground  for  this  purpofe. 

Soon  after  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
hoed  out  to  five  inches  diftance,  that  their  roots  may 
have  room  to  fwell.  They  will  be  ready  to  draw  for 
the  table  about  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  good, 
efpeeially  the  black  fort,  till  Chriftmas,  unlefs  the  froft 
be  very  fevere ;  in  which  cafe  they  fhould  be  drawn  out 
of  the  earth,  and  preferved  in  firnd. 

Sow  Common  Raddijhes. 

If  thefe  plants  are  wanted,  as  in  fome  families  they 
are,  fome  of'the  feed  may  be  fown  the  laft  week  in  this 
month,  but  not  before.  The  plants  will  foon  come  up, 
and  be  ready  to  draw  for  the  table  by  the  firft  or  fecond 
week  in  September. 

Sow  CJe-worts. 

This  is  the  very  beft  feafon  in  the  whole  year  for  fow¬ 
ing  cole-worts.  They  are  very  ufeful  in  families,  as 
they  will  fupply  the  table  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fa- 
voys  and  other  greens  of  that  kind  are  over. 

But  remember  not  to  fow  this  feed  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  month,  when  an  open  fpot  of  rich  ground 
fhould  be  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  divided  into 
beds  four  feet  wide.  In  thofe  beds  let  the  feed  be  fown 
moderately  thick,  and  raked  in  lightly  with  an  even 
hand. 

In  about  a  week  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  come 
up,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  be  ftreng  enough  to 
be  tranfplanted  ;  when  they  are  to  be  fet  in  rows  a  fuot 
afunder,  and  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Sow  Endive. 

You  may  now  fow  fome  endive  for  the  principal 
winter  crop.  But  it  muft  be  fown  the  firft  week  in  the 
month,  or  it  will  not  fucceed. 

Let  the  feed  be  fown  tolerably  thin,  in  a  rich  open 
fpot  of  ground,  and  lightly  raked  in  with  an  even 
hand. 

Remember  to  water  the  bed  frequently  in  dry  weather; 
for  this  will  be  of  great  fetvice  in  bringing  up  the  plants 
foon,  and  alfo  in  caufing  them  to  rife  regularly. 

Sow  Small  Salleting. 

Credos,  muftard,  raddifh,  and  other  fmall  fallad 
herbs,  may  nowbeiown  if  required. 

But  remember  to  fow  the  feeds,  each  fort  feparate,  in 
a  fhady  border,  in  (hallow  drills.  If  the  weather  be  dry, 
there  will  be  a  neceffity  for  daily  watering  the  bed,  or 
the  plants  will  not  rife  regularly. 

If  a  conftant  fupply  of  thefe  fmall  filleting  herbs  be 
wanting,  a  little  of  the. feed  fhould  be  fown  on.e  every 
I  week. 

Sow 
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Sow  Carrots. 

» 

A  little  carrot-feed  may  be  Town  the  firft  or  fecond 
week  in  the  month,  in  order  to  raife  fome  young  car¬ 
rots  for  the  table  in  autumn  ;  about  Michaelmas  they 
will  be  fit  to  draw,  and  continue  very  fine  all  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November. 

Sow  Lettuce. 

The  Cofs,  Silefia,  or  Dutch  lettuce  are  moft  pro¬ 
per  to  be  Town  at  this  feafon. 

About  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  the  month,  let 
a  foot  of  rich  ground  be  dug,  and  the  feed  fown  on  it 
immediately.  7'he  plants  v/ill  be  fit  for  the  table  in  the 
beginning  of  September. 

And  if  a  little  more  feed  be  fown  on  another  fpot  of 
ground  the  laft  week  in  the  month,  a  regular  fupply  of 
lettuce  will  be  continued  till  November,  if  the  weather 
be  favourable. 

Tranfplant  Endive. 

A  parcel  of  the  flrongeft  endive  plants  muft  be  now 
removed  to  fupply  the  table  in  autumn. 

But  you  muft  remember  that  endive  requires  a  good 
foil,  well  dug,  and  the  furface  fufficiently  raked. 

As  foon  as  a  fpot  of  ground  is  thus  prepared,  let 
your  plants  be  fet  in  it,  a  foot  diftant  from  each  o:her 
every  way.  They  muft  be  watered  as  foon  as  planted  ; 
and  the  waterings  repeated  every  other  day  in  dry 
weather,  till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Tranfplant  Celery. 

You  muft  now  prepare  your  trenches  for  planting  out 
a  good  crop  of  celery. 

In  order  to  this  let  an  open  fpot  of  rich  ground  be 
chofen,  and  well  cleared  from  weeds.  When  this  is 
done,  mark  out  the  trenches  about  a  foot  broad,  allowing 
an  interval  of  three  feet  and  a  half  between  the  trenches. 
Let  each  trench  be  dug  about  a  fp2de  deep,  and  the 
earth  that  comes  out  laid  neatly  in  the  interval  between 
the  trenches,  remembering  to  fpread  it  as  even  as 
pofiible. 

When  this  is  done,  let  fome  good  rotten  dung  be 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  dug  in. 

This  being  performed,  choofe  a  fufficient  number  of 
the  flrongeft  of  your  plants,  trim  the  ends  of  their  roots, 
and  cut  off  about  two  inches  of  the  tops  of  their  leaves, 
and  then  plant  them  in  the  trenches. 

Remember  that  one  row  only  muft  be  planted  in 
each  trench,  and  that  this  row  be  diredlly  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Four  or  five  inches  will  be  a  fufficient  diftance 
between  plant  and  plant;  but  fome  water  muft  be  given 
them  immediately,  and  the  waterings  repeated  occa- 
fionalJy  in  dry  weather,  till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Tranfplant  Lettuces. 

The  Cofs,  Silefia,  common  cabbage,  and  brown 
Dutch  lettuces,  fown  laft  month,  fhould  now  be  trans¬ 
planted. 

In  order  to  this  let  a  fpot  of  the  richeft  ground  be 
chofen,  well  dunged,  and  the  furface  raked  very  even. 

When  the  ground  is  ready,  put  in  the  plants  by  a 
line,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  inches  from  one  another 

Give  them  a  little  water  as  foon  as  they  are  planted, 
and  repeat  the  operation  occafionally,  till  they  have  all 
taken  root. 
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Tranfplant  Leeks. 

You  fhould  make  choice  of  a  good  piece  of  ground 
for  transplanting  your  leeks,  as  that  will  prove  of  the 
utmoft  advantage  to  the  plants,  efpecially  if  a  little 
rotten  dung  be  Tpread  on  the  furface  and  dug  in. 

When  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  let  it  be  di¬ 
vided  into  beds  four  feet  broad.  Then  take  up  your  leeks, 
choofing  the  flrongeft  plants,  and  trim  their  roots  and 
tops  of  their  leaves.  When  this  is  done,  let  them  be 
planted  in  rows,  fix  inches  apart  every  way. 

Artichokes. 

Your  artichoke  plants,  which  will  now  foon  come- 
into  ufe,  muft  be  ordered  in  the  following  manner  : 

If  you  defire  to  have  large  artichokes,  you  muft,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  main  head,  cut  off  ail  the  fuckers 
or  fmall  heads  which  are  produced  from  the  fi  les  of  the 
ftems ;  and  thefe  in  fome  families  are  dieff.d  for  the 
table. 

You  muft  alfo  remember,  that  as  foon  as  the  principal 
head  or  artichoke  is  cut,  let  the  ftem  be  immediately 
broken  down  clofe  to  the  ground.  This  practice  is 
indeed  too  often  difregarded  ;  but  this  is  utterly  wrong  ; 
for  the  ftems,  if  permitted  to  remain,  would  greatly 
impoverifh  the  roots,  and  injure  them  much  more  than 
is  generally  imagined. 

Plant  Sage ,  Hyfop ,  &c. 

You  may  ftill  plant  the  flips  of  fage,  hyffop,  winter 
favory,  and  other  herbs  of  that  kind  ;  for  they  will  yet 
fucceed. 

The  flips  muft  be  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
planted  in  a  fhady  border,  and  often  refrefhed  with 
water  in  dry  weather. 

Remember  to  chufe  fuch  flips  as  have  flrength,  and 
to  put  them  two  thirds  of  their  length,  at  leaft,  into  the 
earth. 

Pull  Onions. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  examine  your 
forwarded  crops  of  onions ;  and  when  their  leaves  begin 
to  wither,  it  is  a  proper  time  to  take  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground. 

It  is  not  indeed  very  common  that  thefe  roots  are  fit 
to  be  taken  up  this  month  ;  but  when  they  are,  let  them 
be  managed  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  them  up  in  dry  weather  ;  and  as  you  take  them 
out  of  the  earth,  pull  off  their  leaves,  four  or  five  inches 
of  the  ftalkonly  being  to  be  left  to  each  onion.  As  foon 
as  they  are  taken  up,  let  them  be  fpread  to  harden  upon 
a  clean,  dry,  fpot  of  ground  ;  and  let  them  lay  there 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  remembering  to  turn  them 
once  every  two  or  three  days  at  leaft,  that  they  may  dry 
and  harden  regularly. 

When  thefe  have  laid  their  proper  time,  they  muft  be 
gathered  up  in  a  dry  day,  well  cleared  from  earth  and 
all  loofe  outer  (kins,  and  carried  into  the  houfe  ;  where 
they  muft  be  fpread  thin  upon  the  floor  of  a  dry  airy 
room. 

Remember  to  keep  the  windows  of  the  room  con- 
ftantly  open  in  dry  weather,  for  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  onions  are  houfed  ;  but  after  that  time  no 
more  air  Ihould  be  admitted  through  the  windows  ; 
nothing  then  being  wanting  but  to  turn  them  nowand 
then,  picking  out  all  the  decayed  roots. 

Pull 


» 
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Pull  Garlick  and  Shallots. 

When  the  leaves  of  your  garlick  and  {ballots  begin  to 
wither,  it  is  time  to  take  the  roots  out  of  the  ground. 
This  will  happen  to  the  molt  forward  plants  fome  time 
this  month,  when  they  {hould  be  taken  up,  and  dried 
in  the  fhade,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  above 
directed  for  onions. 

Gather  Seeds. 

As  your  feeds  ripen,  let  them  be  gathered  ;  but  re¬ 
member  to  do  it  in  very  dry  weather. 

As  foon  as  the  pods,  or  feed-veftels  are  cut  from  the 
{talk,  let  them  be  fpread  immediately  in  a  dry  place, 
where  a  free  current  of  air  may  be  admitted  to  them.  In 
this  fituation  let  them  lie  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ; 
when  they  may  be  beaten  out  of  their  pods,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  bogs  or  baxes  for  ufe. 

Gather  Herbs  fur  Drying. 

Baum,  mint,  hyflop,  winter  favory,  thyme.  See. 
{hould  be  gathered,  in  order  to  be  dried  for  winter  ufe, 
fome  time  this  month. 

But  remember  to  let  this  be  done  when  the  plants  are 
in  flower  ;  for  then]  they-  are  in  their  higheft  perfection. 
Remember  alfo  to  cut  them  in  dry  weather,  and  to 
fpread  or  hang  them  up  in  fmall  bundles,  in  a  dry  airy 
place,  (haded  from  the  fun.  In  this  fituation  let  them 
remain  and  dry  gently  ;  for  they  mull  never  be  dried  in 
the  fun. 

Gather  Herbs  to  Dijiil. 

Many  of  the  herbs  proper  for  diftiliation  will  be  now 
ill  flower,  and  consequently  proper  to  be  cut  for 
diftiliation.  It  v/ill  perhaps  be  unneceflary  to  mention, 
that  they  {hould  be  cut  in  a  dry  day  ;  unlefs  they  are 
intended  to  be  diftilled  by  what  is  called  a  cold  ftill, 
when  they  fhould  be  gathered  in  the  morning  with 
the  dew  about  pihem. 

Gather  Chamomile  Floiuers. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  fome  of  your 
chamomile  flowers,  together  with  thofeof  marigold  and 
lavender,  will  be  fit  to  be  gathered. 

But  remember  to  do  it  in  a  dry  day,  and  to  fpread 
them  out  thinly  to  dry  in  a  fhady  place.  When  they 
are  fufficiently  dry,  put  them  up  in  paper  bags  for  ute. 

Clear  the  Ground  from  Stalks ,  JVeed ,  See. 

As  many  of  your  plants  will  now  have  done  bearing, 
let  the  ground  be  cleared  from  their  leaves,  weeds,  or 
any  other  kind  of  rubbifh. 

Pull  up  alfo  the  ftalks  and  haulm  of  cauliflowers, 
beans,  peas,  &c.  as  are  paft  bearing ;  together  with 
other  plants  that  are  paft  fervice ;  and  clear  them  entirely 
off  the  ground. 

When  this  is  done  the  ground  will  have  a  neat  apear- 
ance,  and  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  dug,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  an  autumn  or  winter’s  crop. 

Nor  is  the  elegance  of  the  appearance  all  the  advantage 
that  will  flow  from  this  trouble  ;  the  ground  will  be  in 
much  better  condition  to  receive  the  intended  crops, 
than  if  the  ftalks,  haulm,  weeds,  and  other  rubbifh, 
had  been  fuffered  to  continue;  for  they  would  have 
exhaufted  a  very  confidcrable  part  of  its  fubftance. 


.The  Nursery. 

Bud  Apricots,  Peaches ,  and  Nefiarines. 

This  is  the  principal  feafon  for  budding  apricotr, 
peaches,  and  ne&arines ;  but  remember  to  do  it  upon 
plum-ftocks,  which  are  the  beft  adapted  to  thefe  kinds 
of  fruit.  Thefe  ftocks  fhould  be  raifed  by  fovving  the 
(tones  of  plums  ;  and  they  will  be  fit  for  budding  in 
the  third  year  of  their  growth. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  budding,  we  have  fully  deferibed  it  in  the 
work  of  the  nurfery  of  the  foregoing  month. 

Bud  Plums ,  Pears ,  Cherries ,  &c. 

Plums,  pears,  cherries,  Sic.  may  alfo  now  be  budded 
on  their  proper  ftocks.  Plums,  for  inftance,  fucceed 
beft  when  budded  on  plum-ftocks,  raifed  by  fowingthe 
(tones  ;  pears  when  budded  uponquince  or  pear-  ftocks, 
raifed  by  lowing  the  kernels  ;  and.  cherries  when  bud¬ 
ded  on  cherry-ftocks,  raifed  from  fovving  the  (tones. 

In  performing  this  operation,  regard  muft  be  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  intended  tree..  Lf  it  be  defigned  for  a 
wall  or  efpalier,  the  budding  (hould  be  performed  in  a 
finooth  part  of  the  (lock,  about  five  or  fix  inches  above 
the  ground  ;  becaufe  the  tree  will  then  readily  furnith 
the  wall  or  efpalier  with  bearing  wood  from  the  very 
bottom. 

But  if  it  be  intended  'for  a  ftandard,  the  budding 
fhould  be  performed  confiderably  higher,  three,  four, 
or  even  fix  feet  from  the  ground.  You  muft  alfo  re¬ 
member  to  choofe  ftocks  that  are  grown  to  a  proper 
fize  ;  otherwife  they  will  not  have  fubftance  fuffleient 
for  receiving  the  buds  at  a  fufticient  height  from  the 
ground. 

Bud  Jafmines. 

The  budding  of  jafmines  is  the  moft  certain  method 
of  raifing  the  more  curious  kinds ;  and  this  is  the  proper 
feafon  for  performing  the  operation. 

The  common  white  jafmine  is  the  proper  dock  to 
bud  the  more  curious  kinds  upon ;  and  it  (hould  be 
done  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  the  month. 

Examine  new  Grafted  and  new  Budded  Trees. 

Look  over  all  your  new  grafted  trees,  and  difplace  all 
fuch  (hoots  as  are  at  any  time  produced  from  the  ftocks 
below  the  graft,  or  bud ;  for  thefe  would  rob  the  latter 
of  their  nourishment. 

,  At  the  fame  time  obferve,  where  any  of  the  grafts  or 
buds  have  made  vigorous  (boot*,  to  let  every  one  of 
thefe  (hoots  be  fupported  with  a  firm  (lake. 

Tranfplant  Seedling  Firs  and  Pines. 

Whenever  you  find  your  young  firs  or  pines  ftand 
too  dole  in  their  feed-beds,  let  them  be  tfanfplanted 
now.  For  though  they  will  now  require  a  little  more  care 
than  when  iranfplanted  nextfpring;  yet  they  will  luc- 
ceed  very  well,  provided  they  are  properly  veatered  and 
(haded  from  the  fun. 

Let  therefore  beds  be  prepared,  about  three  feet 
broad,  the  grocind  well  broken,  and  the  furface  raked 
very  even.  Into  thefe  beds  let  the  plants  where  they 
ftand  too  thick  in  their  ftfed-btds  be  tranfplanted,  and 
watered  immediately.  , 

Remember 
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Remember  to  (hade  the  plants  every  day  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  root;  for  otherwife  they  will  be 
burnt  up  and  deftroyed.  Let  them  alfo  be  fupplied 
with  water  till  they  have  taken  root.  The  waterings 
{hould  be  moderate,  and  often  repeated  in  dry  wea- 
ther. 

If  this  method  be  obferved,  they  will  foon  take  root, 
and  by  Michaelmas  have  gained  fufficient  ftrength  to 
endure  the  winter’s  cold.  Indeed  they  generally  do 
better  than  thofe  which  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  the 
feed-bed  till  March. 

Water  the  Seed-beds  of  young  Plants. 

You  muft  flill  continue  to  water  the  feed-beds  of  all 
young  fhrubs  once  in  two  or  three  days  at  leaft,  during 
the  dry  weather. 

This  will  prove  of  the  utmoft  advantage  to  the  young 
plants,  provided  the  watering  be  always  moderate;  for 
if  the  water  be  poured  on  the  beds  too  haftily,  or  given 
in  tpo  great  a  quantify  at  one  time,  it  will  greatly  in¬ 
jure,  it  not  totally- deftroy  the  plants. 

Dejhoy  Weeds. 

As  foon  as  ever  you  perceive  any  weeds  in  the  feed- 
beds  of  your  young  plants,  let  them  be  deftroyed  ;  for 
nothing  is  fo'  deftrudbive  to  young  feedling  plants  as 
weeds.°  Thefe  will  do  the  young  plants  more  injury  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  than  they  will  be  able  to  recover  in 
a  twelvemonth. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  beds  alone  be  kept  free 
from  weeds;  every  part  of  the  nurfery  mull  be  the 
fame  ;  for  this  will  be  at  once  an  advantage  to  the 
young  .plants,  and  give  the  whole  a  pleating  ap¬ 
pearance. 

When  weeds  appear  between  the  rows  of  tranfplanted 
trees,  they  may  be  expeditioufly  deftroyed  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  good  fharp  hoe  in  dry  days. 

Above  all,  be  very  careful  that  none  of  the  weeds  in 
any  part  of  the  nurfery  perfedb  their  feeds  ;  for  when¬ 
ever  this  is  permitted,  the  feeds  will  fall  upon  the 
ground,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  feven  year’s  crop  at 
leaft.  Many  of  them  all'o,  by  their  particular  form  and 
appurtenances,  will  be  wafted  to  a  great  diftance 
from  the  mother  plant,  and  fill  the  nurfery  with  dif- 
aoreeabie  inhabitants 

w 

The  Fruit-Garden. 

Budding. 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  for  inoculating  or  budding 
fruit-trees. 

You  mull  remember  to  bud  each  fort  upon  its  proper 
ftock.  Thus  apricots,  peaches,  and  nedbarines,  flourifh 
beft  upon  plu'T  -flock' ;  and  generally  make  the  ftrongeft 
and  molt  lafting  trees  when  budded  upon  flocks  railed 
from  plum-ftones. 

Peats  {hould  be  budded  upon  quince  or  pe.  r-ftocks, 
raifed  from  the  feeds  of  the  refpe&ive  trees. 

Cherries  are  generally  budded  upon  cherry-flocks, 
raifed  from  the  ftones. 

If  any  of  your  cherries,  pears,  or  plums,  grafted  in 
the  fprmg  have  mifearried,  they  may  now  be  budded 
w  th  the  fame  kind  of  fruit ;  for  the  trees  equally fuc- 
ceed  either  by  grafting  or  budding. 


You  {hould  remember  to  perform  this  operation  in 
cloudy  weather  ;  at  Ieaft  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the 
evening  after  four  o’clock  ;  for  the  great  power  of  the 
m  d  da  if  fun  is  apt  to  dry  the  cuttings  fo  much,  that  the 
bu  s  will  not  eafily  part  from  the  wood. 

When  the  trees  are  intended  for  the  wall  or  efpalier, 
the  budding  muft  be  performed  above  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  ground  ;  but  if  they  are  deligned  for  ftandards, 
four,  five,  or  fix  feet  will  not  be  too  much. 

As  we  have  already  in  the  work  of  the  nurfery  for 
June,  deferibed  the  method  of  perfoiming  this  opetation, 
it  will  be  unneceffary  to  repeat  it  here;  but  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  2dd,  that  budding  may  a'fo  be  performed 
upon  trees  that  bear  fruit. 

If  therefore  you  have  either  wall  or  efpalier  trees  that 
produce  fruit  of  a  d  fferent  kind  than  what  you  defire, 
you  may  bud  them  with  the  fort  more  agreeable  ;  but 
remember  to  perform  the  operation  on  Ihoots  of  the 
fame  fummer’s  growth. 

You  may  even  put  feveral  buds  into  one  and  the  fame 
tree,  by  which  means  the  wall  or  efpalier  will  be  foon 
covered  with  the  delired  kinds,  and  the  trees  will,  in 
two  or  three  years  after  budding,  begin  to  bear  fruit. 

Wall-Trees. 

If  any  of  your  wall  trees  have  not  yet  received  their 
fummer  pruning  and  nailing,  let  it  now  be  done  as  foon 
as  poflible,  otherwife  the  fruit  upon  thofe  trees  will  be 
both  fmall  and  ill  tafted,  in  comparifon  of  what  they 
would  have  been,  had  not  this  work  been  negledbed. 

Nor  is  this  all,  the  trees  themfelves  will  likewife 
fuffer ;  particularly  the  apricots,  peaches,  nedbarines, 
and  others,  which  produce  the  greater  part  of  their  fruit 
on  wood  of  one  year  old. 

If  therefore  any  trees  remain  unpruned,  let  it  be  done 
the  firft  week  in  the  month,  remembering  to  clear  away 
all  the  luxuriant  wood,  and  to  difplaceall  foreright  or 
otherwife  ill-placed  {boots.  At  the  fame  time  leaving, 
and  nailing  clofe  to  the  wall  as  many  of  the  well-placed 
moderate  g'owing  {boots  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  in; 
especially  of  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nedbarine  trees,. 
Remember  not  to  fhorten  any  of  the  {hoots  at  this 
feafon  ;  but  let  them  all  be  laid  in  at  full  length. 

With  regard  to  thofe  trees  which  were  dreffed  and 
nailed  during  the  two  preceding  months,  let  them  now 
be  again  looked  over,  to  fee  if  all  the  {hoots  laid  in  Jail 
mon:h  keep  firm  in  their  places;  and  whatever  feems 
amifs  let  it  be  rectified  ;  at  the  fame  time  obferving  to 
difplace  all  the  flraggling  {hoots  produced  fin.e  the  laffc 
pruning. 

Vines. 

You  muft  now  look  over  your  vines  once  more,  in 
order  to  clear  them  from  fuch  fhoots  as  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  lince  laft  month.  By  purfuing  this  method,  of 
rubbing  off  all  the  fhoots  as  foon  as  they  appear,  your 
bunches  of  grapes  will  be  large  and  well  grown  ;  every 
bunch  will  ripen  regularly,  and  three  weeks  fooner  at 
leaft,  than  where  the  vines  were  negledbed,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  overrun  with  ufelcfs  fhoots. 

Fig  Trees. 

o 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  for  beginning  to  nail  your 
fig-trees  to  the  wall  or  efpalier.  Remember  net  to  top 
or  fhorten  any  of  the  fhoots,  but  to  lay  in  as  many  of  them 
as  you  conveniently  can,  in  a  ftrait  and  regular  manner. 

DeJlroj 
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Dejiroy  Snails. 

You  muft  continue  your  affiduity  with  regard  to  de- 
ftroying  fnails  ;  for  they  will  otherwife  greatly  damage 
your  choice!!  wall  fruits-  Let  the  trees  therefore  be 
often  looked  over,  eatly  in  the  morning,  and  at  the 
clof^of  the  evening,  efpecially  after  fhowers  of  rain. 

Dejiroy  Wafpy  Hornets,  &c. 

Wafps»  hornets,  and  other  infers  of  tha*  kind  will 
now  devour  many  of  your  choice!!  fiuits,  if  not  care¬ 
fully  prevented.  Let  therefore  a  fufficient  number  of 
phials  filled  with  fugar  water,  be  hung  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  before  they  begin  to  attack  the 

fruit.  . 

By  this  means  the  greater  part  of  your  choicelt  fruits 

will  be  preferved  ;  for  the  fmcll  of  the  liquor  wilt  intice 
thefe  infebls  into  the  phials,  where  they  will  b^ 
drowned.  But  it  will  be  neceffary  to  look  over  your 
phials  often,  in  order  to  empty  the  infects  they  may 
contain,  and  to  replenifh  the  phiaiS  with  a  frcih  quantity 
of  the  above  fweetened  w’ater. 

The  Pl  easure  or  Flower-Garden. 

Management  of  Choice  Carnations . 

Your  choice  carnations  will  ftill  require  a  confiderable 
degree  of  attention.  Their  flower  pods,  as  they  begin  to 
break,  muft  be  aflilled  by  opening  the  pods  deeper  ac- 
cordingto  the  manner  direfted  in  the  preceding  month  ; 
this  is  very  neceffary  to  promote  their  regular  (preading, 
in  which  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of  choice  carna¬ 
tions  conflfts.  •  . 

Remember  to  refrefh  the  pots  duly  with  water  ;  in 
very  hot  weather  they  will  require  a  little  once  every 
other  day.  Remember  alfo  to  protedt  them,  when  in 
bloom,  from  wet  and  the  mid  day  fun. 

The  beft  method  is  to  have  the  top  of  the  ftage 
covered  with  a  light  covering,  fupported  at  a  convenient 
height,  that  it  may  neither  hide  the  flowers,  nor  draw 
them  up  weak.  In  order  to  this,  let  a  light  frame  of 
lattice-work,  refembling  the  roof  of  a  houie,  be  made, 
of  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ftage  ;  and  let  this  be 
covered  with  painted  canvas,  or  oiled  paper.  This 
roof  fhould  be  fupported  by  polls  fixed  up  in  proper 
parts  of  the  ftage  ;  and  of  a  fufficient  height  to  admit 
the  flowers  being  viewed  with  pleafure,  and  at  the  lame 
time  to  defend  the  flowers  from  wet,  and  the  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fun. 

Lay  Carnations  and  Double  Sweet-Williams. 

You  may  continue  to  lay  carnations  and  double 
fweet-williams,  during  the  whole  month;  but  the 
fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  The  fame  method  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  month  muft  be  purfued. 

Remember  to  refrefh  your  layers  often  with  water  in 
dry  weather  ;  and  where  you  perceive  any  of  them  have 
ftarted  from  their  pi  ares,  let  them  be  again  pegged  down 
in  their  pioper  pofition. 

T -  an f plant  Carnation  Layers. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  many  of  the  carna¬ 
tion  layers  that  were  laid  about  the  middle  of  June, 
will  be  fufficitntly  rooted  for  tranfplantation. 

Let  them  therefore  be  looked  over,  and  let  iuen  as 
have  (hot  out  tolerable  roots,  be  carefully  feparatcu 
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from  the  mother  plant.  They  Ihould  be  cut  off  clofe  to 
the  flit  part  of  the  layer,  and  planted  immediately  after 
cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves. 

T  hey  may  either  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  or  beds  of 
rich  earth.  If  in  the  former,  the  pots  muft  be  fet  in  a 
(hady  place,  and  the  plants  moderately  watered  from 
time  to  time  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root.  In 
thefe  pots  they -are  to  remain  till  March,  and  then 
removed  into  larger  pots  where  they  are  intended  to 
blow. 

The  beds,  in  which  the  layers  of  common  carnations 
are  geneially  planted,  Ihould  be  three  feet  broad,  the 
earth  well  dug,  and  the  furface  raked  very  even,  Ill 
thefe  beds  the  layers  muft  be  fet  as  foon  as  taken  from 
the  mother  plant,  in  rows  five  or  fix  inches  afunder,  and 
watered  as  foon  as  planted. 

In  thefe  beds  they  are  to  remain  till  O&ober,  when 
they  are  to  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earih  about  their 
roots,  and  planted  in  the  borders  where  they  are  to 
flower.  But  remember,  during  the,i  interval,  to  weed 
and  water  the  beds  occasionally,  "wji 

Management  of  tender  Amuals. 

Let  tour  cockfcombs,  tricolais,  double-balfams, 
and  other  curious  annuals,  kept  till  this  feafon  under 
glaffes  be  now  brought  out  ;  remembering  to  cleam 
the  plants  from  all  decayed  leaves,  to  ft ir  the  earth  a 
little  at  the  top  of  the  pots,  and  to  add  a  fprinkling  of 

flfted  earth  over  it.  # 

Remember  alfo  to  fupport  every  plant  with  a  ftick  of 
a  proper  height,  fixed  in  each  pot,  and  to  let  the  ftem 
of  the  plant  be  tied  neatly  to  it  in  different  places. 

When  this  is  done,  let  a  moderate  quantity  of  water 
be  gently  poured  over  the  head  of  the  plant.  This  will 
at  once  relrcfh  the  plant,  cleanfe  the  leaves  from  duft,, 
and  give  it  a  very  lively  appearance. 

Remember  to  place  them  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  to  fupply  the  plants  du’y  with  water  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther. 

Traf plant  common  Annuals. 

If  any  of  your  common  annuals  ftill  remain  in  the 
feed  or  nurfery-beds,  let  them  be  tranfplanted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month.  But  remember  to  take  them 
up°  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  to  plant 

them  in  the  places  wheie  they  are  to  remain- 

As  foon  as  they  are  planted,  let  them  be  refrelhed  with* 
water,  and  fuch  as  have  long  ftems  be  fupported  with 
flakes. 

Remove  Perennial  Plants. 

All  your  perennial  and  biennial  plants,  particularly 
wall-flowers,  flock  july  floweis,  fweet-williams,  colum¬ 
bines,  Canterbury  and  pyramidal  bell-flowers,  Creek 
valerian,  tree  primro'e.  Angle  fcarlet  lychnis,  rofe  £*rn- 
piuns,  French  honey  fuckles,  hollyhocks,  &c.  that  ftill 
remain  in  their  feed-beds,  muft  now  be  removed  into 
nurfery  beds. 

In  order  to  this,  let  fome  beds  of  rich  earth,  three 
feet  and  a  half  broad,  be  now  prepared  ;  and  the  plants 
taken  up  and  fet  immediately,  each  fort  feparate,  in  the 
nurfery-beds.  Each  bed  will  contain  fix  iows,  and  the 
plants  muft  be  fet  about  fix  inches  afuader  in  the  rows. 

Remember  to  water  the  plants  as  foon  as  they  are 
fer,  and  to  repeat  the  waterings  occafionally,  till  they 
have  taken,  toot.  . 
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Tranfplant  Seedling  Auriculas  and  Polyanthufes. 

It  is  now  time  to  remove  your  feedling  auriculas  and 
polyanthufes  from  their  feed-beds. 

in  order  to  this,  let  a  fpot  of  ground,  well  defended 
from  the  mid-day  fun,  be  cholen,  neatly  dug,  and  the 
furface  raked  very  even. 

This  being  done,  let  the  plants  be  taken  up,  and  im¬ 
mediately  fet,  dbout  four  inches  afunder  every  way  in 
thefe  beds,  doling  the  earth,  well  about  them,  and  re- 
frefhing  them  gently  with  water. 

Remember  to  keep  the  beds  clear  from  weeds,  and 
to  refrefh  them  with  water  every  two  or  three  days,  in 
dry  weather,  during  the  fummer  (eafon. 

Propagate  Scarlet  Lychnis ,  &c. 

You' may  ftill  propagate  fcarlet  lychnis,  and  other 
plants  of  that  kind,  by  cuttings,  in  the  manner  laid 
down  in  June.  Rut  remember  to  do  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  left  they  have  not  time  fufficient  to  fhoot 
out  proper  roots  before  the  cola  weather  comes  on. 

Management  of  Auricula  Plants  in  Pots . 

Examine  often  your  choice  auricula  plants  in  pots, 
taking  away  all  dead  leaves  as  faft  as  they  appear,  and 
pulling  up  every  weed. 

Remember  not  to  omit  watering  your  plants  pretty 
•frequently  in  dry  weather. 

Take  up  Bidbous  Roots. 

Your  crown  imperials,  red  liliies,  bulbous  iris’s,  and 
narcifius’s,  with  feveral  others  of  the  fame  kind,  will  be 
now  paft  flowering,  and  their  leaves  in  a  decaying 
ftate.  Let  them  therefore  be  taken  up  in  a  dry  time, 
and  after  feparating  the  off  lets  from  the  principal,  the 
latter  may  be  either  planted  again  immediately,  or  pro¬ 
perly  dried,  cleaned,  and  preferved,  till  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  and  then  planted  regularly  in  the  borders. 

The  fmall  off-fets  fhould  be  planted  by  themlelves  in 
a  nurfery-bed,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  gather  ftrength,  and 
then  be  planted  among  other  bulbous  roots  in  beds  or 
borders. 

T rim  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Ever- greens. 

Let  all  the  rude  {haggling  branches  on  your  flower¬ 
ing  fhrubs  and  ever-greens,  be  now  cut  oft"  with  a 
kmfe.  By  this  means  the  head  of  each  plant  will  be 
formed  in  a  regular  manner,  and  every  flirub  ftand  fe- 
...parate  and  diftintff. 

Support  Flowering  Plants. 

Look  over  your  flowering  plants,  and  wherever  you 
* 
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Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 

Garden. 

Cucumber  Plants. 

YOUR  cucumber  plants  will,  at  this  feafon,  de¬ 
mand  particular  attention,  efpecially  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  open  ground,  to  produce  fruit  for 
pickling. 
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perceive  a  fupport  neceffary,  let  a  (take  be  fixed  in  the 
earth,  and  the  ftem  of  the  plant  tied  to  it. 

If  this  be  done  early,  few  of  your  plants  will  be 
broken  by  the  wind  or  rain,  which  would  otherwife 
be  the  fate  of  many. 

Cut  down  decayed  Flower  Stems.  * 

Many  of  your  perennial  fibrous- rooted  plants  will 
now  be  paft  their  bloom  ;  let  their  Items  therefore  be 
cut  down  clofe  to  the  head  of  the  plant,  and  all  the 
dead  leaves  cleared  away. 

Clip  Hedges. 

If  you  would  have  your  hedges  perfectly  neat,  they 
fhould  be  clipped  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  and  a 
fecond  time  about  the  middle  of  Auguft;  but  if  you 
think  one  clipping  fufficient,  it  will  be  better  to  defer 
it  till  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  the  beginning  of 
Auguft. 

Cut  Box  Edgings. 

Your  box  edgings  that  were  not  trimmed  laft  month, 
mult  be  trimmed  now.  But  remember  to  do  it  in  a 
moift  time  ;  for  when  box  is  cut  in  dry  weather,  it  will 
turn  brown,  and  make  a  very  unfightly  appearance. 

Box  edgings  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  grow  higher 
than  three  or  four  inches,  nor  broader  than  two  and  a 
half. 

Dejlroy  Weeds  in  the  Borders. 

Remember  to  keep  your  borders,  efpecially  thofe 
next  the  walks,  intirely  free  from  weeds  ;  and  be  fure 
not  to  let  any  of  them  ripen  their  feed  in  any  part  of 
the  garden. 

As  foon  as  you  have  hoed  the  borders,  let  them  be 
immediately  raked,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  weeds  and 
all  other  litter ;  for  this  will  make  the  furface  fmooth 
and  even,  and  give  the  whole  a  neat  and  pleafing  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Mow  Grafs-Walks  and  Lawns. 

Your  grafs-walks  and  lawns  fhould  be  regularly 
mown  about  once  a  week,  which  will  keep  the  grafs  in 
general  in  tolerable  good  orde;. 

Remember,  likewife,  to  roll  your  grafs  now  and  then; 
for  this  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the 
plats  and  walks,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  render  the  fur¬ 
face  firm  and  even. 

Gravel-Walks. 

Your  gravel-walks  will  require  fome  care.  They 
muft  be  rolled  twice  a  week,  at  leaft,  if  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  kept  any  thing  neat.  Nor  muft  any  weeds  be 
fuffered  to  grow,  or  any  fort  of  litter  be  feen  upon 
them. 


U  s  T. 

Thefe  plants  muft  be  well  fupplied  with  water  in 
dry  weather ;  they  will  require  it  three  or  four  times  a 
week*  at  leaft.  And  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the 
quantity  of  fruit  will  greatly  depend  on  this  circum- 
ftance. 

The  young  fruit  fhOuld  be  gathered  about  three  times 
a  week  ;  for  when  once  the  fruit  have  attained  a  proper 
fize,  they  will  foon  be  too  large  for  pickling.  Let  the 

vine 
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vines  be  carefully  looked  over,  in  a  regular  manner,  every 
other  day. 

Ripening  Melons. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  take  particular  care  of  your 
ripening  melons  ;  for  if  too  much  rain  fhould  happen  to 
fall  at  this  time,  it  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  deftroy 
the  fruit,  unlefs  properly  defended.  Let,  therefore,  both 
the  roots  and  fruit  be  (heltered  by  the  methods  mention¬ 
ed  laft  month. 

Sow  Winter  Spinnage. 

If  the  feed  for  a  full  crop  of  fpinnage  was  not  fown 
laft  month,  it  mull  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  this. 

Let  therefore  a  piece  of  rich  ground,  that  lies  tolera¬ 
bly  dry  in  winter,  be  neatly  dug,  the  feed  fown  imme¬ 
diately,  trod  in,  and  the  furface  raked  even. 

As  loon  as  the  plants  have  got  leaves  about  an  inch 
broad,  let  them  be  thinned  and  cleared  from  weeds. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  the  hand  or  hoe,  obferving 
to  thin  the  plants  regularly,  leaving  them  at  about  four 
inches  from  one  another.  This  will  give  them  proper 
room  to  fpread,  and  gather  ftrength  fufficient  to  enable 
them  to  endure  the  cold. 

It  (hould  alfo  be  remembered,  that  when  fpinnage  is 
allowed  room  to  fpread  itfelf  regularly,  the  plants  will 
produce  very  large  and  thick  leaves,  far  fuperior  to  thofe 
found  on  plants  crowded  too  near  one  another. 

Sow  Cabbage  Seed. 

Between  the  fix th  and  twelfth  of  this  month,  is  a 
proper  feafon  for  fowing  early  cabbage  feed,  particular¬ 
ly  the  fugar  loaf,  or  early  Batterfea  kinds. 

In  order  to  this,  let  an  open  fpot  of  rich  ground  be 
du?,  and  divided  into  beds  three  feet  and  a  half  broad. 
Sow  the  feed  moderately  thick,  and  rake  it  in  lightly 
with  an  even  hand. 

Other  kinds  of  cabbage  feed,  particularly  that  oi  the 
long-fided  cabbage,  may  alfo  be  fown  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month. 

Sow  Caulijlowers. 

Between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  of  this  month, 
a  little  cauliflower  feed  (hould  be  fown  for  raifing  plants 
to  produce  an  early  crop  next  lummer ;  and  about  a 
week  after  fow  for  the  main  crop. 

The  plants  railed  from  the  firft  fowing  (hould  be 
planted  out  for  good  about  the  latter  end  of  Odlober, 
under  hand  or  bell-glaflcs.  Some  of  the  plants  may, 
at  the  fame  time,  be  fet  under  a  fouth  wall,  where  they 
will  often  endure  the  winter  without  any  other  (helter. 

With  regard  to  the  plants  raifed  from  the  fecond  fow 
ing,  and  intended  for  the  main  crop,  they  (houid,  for  their 
more  certain  prefervation,  be  planted  under  frames 
about  the  laft  week  in  October,  and  continue  there  dur 
ing  the  whole  winter. 

T  he  feed  mull  be  fown  in  a  fpot  of  clean  rich  ground 
neatly  dug,  and  divided  into  beds  three  feet  and  a  half 
broad.  As  foon  as  the  feed  is  fown,  let  it  be  raked  in 
very  carefully  ;  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  of 
light  earth  be  Lifted  over  it.  In  dry  weather,  the  bed 
mu  ft  be  moderately  watered  from  time  to  time,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  plants  appear.  By  this  means  the 
plants  will  foon  come  up,  rile  equally,  and  all  take  a 
regular  growth, 
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Tranfplant  Broccoli . 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  let  a  fpot  of  open 
ground  be  prepared  for  planting  out  the  fecond  crop  of 
broccoli.  If  a  little  rotten  dung  be  fpread  over  the 
ground,  and  well  dug  in,  it  will  prove  of  the  greateft 
advantage  to  the  plants. 

Thefe  broccoli  plants  (hould  be  planted  in  rows  two 
feet  afunder,  and  twenty  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Re¬ 
member  to  give  them  a  little  water  as  foon  as  planted. 

With  regard  to  the  broccoli  planted  out  laft  month, 
you  muft  now  remember  to  draw  the  earth  about  their 
Hems;  for  this  will  greatly  (Lengthen  them,  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  growth. 

T ranfplant  Savoys. 

This  is  a  very  good  feafon  for  tranfplanting  favoys, 
for  the  plants  will  be  in  excellent  order  for  the  table 
foon  after  Chriftmas.  Let  them  be  fet  in  rows  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  afunder,  and  the  fame  diftance  be  al- 
owed  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

Tranfplant  Celery. 

More  celery  muft  be  tranfplanted  at  this  feafon.  Let 
therefore  an  open  fpot  of  ground  be  chofen,  and  the 
trenches  prepared  in  the  manner  directed  laft  month. 
In  thefe  trenches,  let  the  plants  (after  trimming  the 
ends  of  their  roots,  and  cutting  off  the  tops  of  their 
leaves)  be  fet  four  or  five  inches  diftant,  in  a  fingle  row 
along  the  middle  of  each  trench.  Remember  to  water 
them  as  foon  as  they  are  planted,  and,  ir  the  weather 
prove  dry,  to  repeat  the  operation  every  evening,  till  the 
plants  have  taken  root. 

Earth  up  Celery. 

As  your  celery  planted  in  the  trenches  during  the  two 
laft  months  advances  in  height,  let  it  be  earthed  up. 
But  remember  to  do  this  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the 
plants  are  alfo  dry.  The  earth  muft  be  well  broken, 
and  then  laid  up  lightly  to  the  plants. 

They  muft  be  earthed  up  to  a  proper  height  on  each 
fide  ;  but,  at  the  ft  me  time,  particular  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  break  down  their  leaves,  or  buiy  their  hearts. 

T ranfplant  Endive. 

Another  parcel  of  endive  muft  be  now  tranfplanted. 
In  order  to  which,  let  an  open  fpot  of  ground  be  pro¬ 
perly  dug.  When  this  is  done,  draw  up  fome  of  the 
ftrongefT  plants,  trim  the  extremities  of  their  roots, 
take  off  the  tops  of  their  leaves,  and  plant  them  twelve 
inches  from  one  another  every  way. 

Remember  to  water  them  as  foon  as  planted,  and,  ir 
the  weather  be  dry,  to  repeat  the  waterings  every^two 
or  three  days,  till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Blanch  Celery. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  endive 
planted  out  in  June  will  be  full  grown,  and  (hould 
therefore  be  tied  up  to  promote  their  blanching. 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  let  the  plants  be  examined, 
and  the  leaves  of  fuch  as  are  proper  for  blanching  be  tied 
up  with  frefh  bafs.  Remember  to  gather  the  leaves  up 
regularly  in  your  hand,  and  to  tie  them  together  in  a 
neat  manner,  but  not  too  ftraight. 

*  L 
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Sow  Turneps. 

A  late  crop  of  turneps  may  ftill  be  fown  ;  and  if  it  be 
done  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  the  month,  there  will 
be  very  little  danger  of  fuccefs ;  but  after  that  time  it  is 
not  prudent  to  Tow  turneps,  for  they  generally  mif- 
carry. 

Hoc  and  thin  Turneps. 

The  turneps  fown  laft  month  mud  now  be  hoed  and 
thinned.  But  remember  to  take  the  advantage  of  dry 
days,  and  to  do  it  before  the  plants  are  too  far  advanced 
in  their  growth  :  the  time  may  be  known  by  examining 
the  plants;  for  when  their  rough  leaves  are  about  the 
breadth  of  a  man’s  thumb,  the  work  may  be  done  with 
expedition  and  regularity.  Six  or  eight  inches  fhould 
be  allowed  between  the  plants. 

Sow  Onions. 

If  you  omitted  to  fow  for  fpring  onions  laft  month, 
let  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  this;  by  the  fecond 
week  at  fartheft. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  clean  dry  fpot  of  ground  be 
neatly  dug,  and  divided  into  beds  three  feet  and  a  half, 
or  four  feet  broad.  On  thefe  beds  let  the  feed  be  fown 
tolerably  thick,  but  as  equal  as  poffible,  and  raked  in 
with  a  very  even  hand,  that  the  plants  may  rife  regular¬ 
ly  in  all  parts  of  the  beds. 

It  will  be  prudent  to  fow,  at  the  fame  time,  a  little 
Welfh  onion-feed,  that  if  the  former  flrould  be  deftroyed 
by  the  froft,  the  latter,  which  will  furvive  almoft  the 
fevereft  winter,  may  fupply  its  place. 

The  Welfh  feed  fliould  be  fown  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Englifh  ;  fo  that  the  inftrudfions  given  for  the 
latter  will  be  equally  fufficient  for  the  former. 

Take  up  Onions. 

Examine  your  crops  of  onions  ;  and  when  you  per¬ 
ceive  their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  wither,  tae  roots 
have  acquired  their  lull  growth,  and  mull  therefore  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground.  But  remember  to  do  this  in 
dry  weather,  and  to  fpread  them  immediately  in  the 
{hade  to  dry,  as  directed  laft  month. 

Take  up  Garlick  and  Shallots. 

Your  crops  of  garlick  and  fliallots  muft  alfo  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground  when  their  roots  have  acquired  their 
full  growth,  which  is  known  by  their  leaves,  which  al¬ 
ways  begin  to  wither  as  foon  as  the  roots  have  done 
drawing  nourilhment. 

Sow  Carrots. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  this  month,  but 
not  before,  a  little  carrot  feed  may  be  fown,  in  order  to 
raife  plants  for  fpring  ufe.  Let  the  feed  be  fown  in  beds, 
not  too  thick,  and  raked  in  regularly.  The  plants  rail¬ 
ed  from  this  lowing  will  fupply  the  table  in  the  fpring. 

Sow  Raddijhes. 

A  little  raddilh  feed,  of  the  falrnon  or  fcarlet  kind, 
may  be  fown  at  two  different  times  this  month  ;  about 
the  middle,  and  towards  the  latter  end.  The  plants 
from  the  former  will  be  fit  to  draw  about  the  middle  of 
he  tembar,  and  thofefrom  the  latter  about  Michaelmas, 
and  continue  tolerably  go.d  all  Odlober. 
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Remember  to  fow  the  feed  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground, 
and  to  water  the  bed  now  and  then  in  dry  weather. 

Sow  Lettuce  Seed. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  cofs,  Silefia,  brown 
Dutch,  and  common  lettuce,  fhould  be  fown  at  two 
different  times  this  month.  Let  the  firft  fowing  be  per¬ 
formed  before  the  tenth  of  the  month,  and  the  fecond 
between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fourth.  The  plants 
from  the  firft  will  fupply  the  table  in  Odtober  and  No¬ 
vember  ;  but  the  plants  from  the  fecond  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  into  warm  borders,  in  order  to  ftand  the  winter, 
and  fupply  the  table  in  April  and  May. 

Remember  to  fow  the  feeds  of  each  fort  feparate,  to 
rake  them  in  evenly,  and  to  water  the  beds  now  and 
then  in  dry  weather. 

Some  of  the  plants  raifed  from  the  feed  of  the  fecond 
fowing,  particularly  the  brown  Dutch  and  cabbage 
lettuce,  may,  when  fit,  be  planted  in  {hallow  frames, 
w'here  they  muft  be  covered  every  night,  and  in  all 
wet,  or  other  bad  cold  weather,  with  the  glafies  :  in 
hard  froft  they  muft  alfo  have  coverings  of  dry  ftraw, 
fern,  &c.  laid  over  the  glafies,  and  about  the  outfides  of 
the  frames.  By  this  means  they  will  be  tolerably  well 
cabbaged  by  February,  when  they  will  be  conftdered  as 
a  very  great  rarity. 

Tranfplant  Lettuces. 

Some  of  the  lettuces  fown  laft  month,  to  fupply  the 
table  in  autumn,  muft  be  now  tranfplanted. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  fpot  of  rich  ground,  in  a  dry 
fituation,  be  prepared,  and  the  lettuces  planted  in  it  im¬ 
mediately,  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder  every  way.  Re* 
member  to  water  them  as  foon  as  planted,  and  to  repeat 
the  operation  occafionally,  in  dry  weather,  till  they  have 
taken  root. 

Sow  fmall  Salleting. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  mufiard,  raddilh, 
creftes,  rape,  and  turnep,  Ihould  be  fown  once  every 
week,  if  a  regular  fupply  of  fome  falleting  herbs  be 
wanting. 

A  {hady  border  muft  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe, 
where  the  feeds  are  to  be  fown,  each  fort  feparate,  in 
{hallow  drills,  and  covered  with  dry  earth  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  thick.  Remember  to  water  them  occa¬ 
fionally  in  dry  weather. 

Thin  Colewort  Plants. 

About  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  look 
over  your  colewort  plants  fown  laft  month  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  you  perceive  they  ftand  too  thick,  let  fome  of  them 
be  drawn  out,  and  tranfplanted  in  rows  twelve  inches 
afunder,  and  the  plants  fix  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

By  this  means,  the  p'ants  remaining  in  the  feed-bed 
will  have  more  room  to  grow,  and  thofe  taken  up  and 
tranfplanted  will  be  fit  for  ufe  three  or  four  weeks  fooner 
than  if  they  had  been  left  in  the  feed-bed  till  next 
month. 

Clean  ffparagus  Beds. 

Remember  to  clear  your  beds  of  afparagus  from  w  eds 
and  litter  of  every  kind,  particularly  thole  that  were 
planted  laft  March  or  April. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time,  let  the  feedling  alparagus  fown 
in  the  fpring  be  kept  very  clean  :  a  careful  hand- 
weeding  will  beft  anfwcr  this  purpofe. 

Examine  Artichoke  Plants: 

Your  artichoke  plants  fet  in  March  or  April  muft:  be 
now  examined,  as  many  of  them  will  be  in  fruit  ;  and 
befides  the  principal,  or  top  artichoke,  there  will  rile 
many  fmall  heads,  or  fuckers,  from  the  Tides  of  the 
ftems  ;  but  all  thefe  fliould  be  difplaced,  if  you  defire 
the  principal  head  to  be  large.  It  will,  however,  be 
neceflary  to  take  thefe  off  before  they  exceed  the  fize  of 
an  egg,  otherwife  they  will  have  exhaufted  too  much  of 
the  itrength  of  the  root  ;  and,  confequently,  render  the 
principal  head  proportionably  fmaller. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  repeat  the  caution  mentioned 
laft  month,  of  breaking  down  the  ftems  of  the  artichokes 
when  you  cut  the  fruit. 

Propagate  Sweet  Herbs. 

The  flips  of  many  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  particularly 
thofe  of  fage,  hyffop,  maftich,  marjoram,  lavender, 
rue,  and  rolemary,  may  ft  ill  be  planted,  for  they  will 
fucceed,  if  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  flips  muft  be  from  fix  to  nine  inches  long,  and 
planted  in  a  fhady  border.  Remember  to  put  two-thirds 
of  the  flip  into  the  ground,  and  to  water  them  occafion- 
aily  in  dry  weather. 

7  rim  Aromatic  Herbs. 

The  decayed  flower-ftems  of  hyflop,  favory,  lavender, 
and  other  aromatic  plants  of  that  kind,  fhould  be  cut 
down,  and  all  the  ftraggling  and  other  young  {hoots 
fliould  be  fhortened  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

But  remember  to  do  this  in  a  moift  time,  if  poffible. 
The  flower  ftems,  and  young  {hoots,  fhould  be  cut 
pretty  clofe,  with  a  pair  of  garden-fhears.  This  will 
make  them  put  out  numbers  of  frefh  fhort  fhoots,  fo 
that  they  will  form  clofe  fnug  heads  before  winter,  and 
appear  neat  during  that  dreary  feafon. 

Gather  Herbs  to  dry  and  dijlil. 

Let  the  herbs  intended  to  ferve  the  family  in  the  win¬ 
ter  be  cut  down  in  a  dry  day,  and  fpread  to  dry  in  an 
airy  room,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fun.  When  thorough¬ 
ly  dried,  let  them  be  tied  in  bunches,  and  hung  up  in  a 
dry  room  for  ufe. 

This  is  alfo  the  feafon  for  cutting  down  many  plants 
for  difl illation.  But  remember  to  do  it  when  they  are  in 
flower,  for  then  they  are  in  their  full  prime. 

Gather  Seeds. 

As  young  feeds  ripen,  let  the  heads  or  pods  be  gathered 
in  a  dry  day;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  cut  let  them  be 
fpread  on  mats  or  cloths,  to  dry  and  harden,  in  a  ftiady 
place,  where  no  rain  can  touch  them.  In  about  a  fort¬ 
night  the  heads  or  pods  will  be  fufficiently  dry,  and  the 
feed  fhould  therefore  then  be  beaten  or  rubbed  out,  and 
well  cleaned 

When  you  have  thus  procured  clean  feed,  let  it  he 
fpread  upon  cloths  in  a  dry  but  fhady  place,  for  a  day  or 
two,  to  harden,  and  then  put  up  in  bags  or  boxes  for 
ufe. 


Dejlroy  J Heeds. 

You  muft  be  very  careful,  at  this  feafon,  to  deftroy 
the  weeds,  among  all  your  crops.  Be  fure  never  to  let 
them  get  to  any  great  head  ;  nor  any  of  them  ever  ripen 
their  Iced,  This  care  muft  be  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  garden,  whether  cropped  or  not. 

By  this  means  you  will  keep  the  weeds  under;  for  it 
fhould  be  remembered  that  every  weed  Differed  to  ripen 
its  feed,  will  lay  a  foundation  for  hundreds  the  year 
to  come.  No  care  therefore  fliould  be  wanting  to 
deftroy  them  before  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

In  open  fpots,  and  wherever  there  is  room  to  ufe  a  hoe, 
this  is  eafily  done  ;  but  remember  to  let  your  hoe  be 
fliarp,  and  let  it  be  done  in  a  dry  day. 

When  you  have  hoed  down  the  weeds,  do  not  fuller 
them  to  lie  on  the  ground  where  they  grow;  but  rake 
them  up,  and  carry  them  away. 

The  Nursery. 

Tranfplant  Seedlings. 

Examine  the  buds  of  your  feedling  plants,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  box  ;  and  wherever  you 
perceive  the  plants  crowded  too  clofe  together,  let  fomc 
of  them  be  drawn  up  and  tranfplanted,  observing  the 
fame  directions  that  were  given  laft  month.  For  though 
this  is  not  the  feafon  for  making  a  general  tranf- 
plantation  ;  yet  where  the  plants  ftand  too  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  removed,  therwife  they 
will  fpoil  one  another. 

Prepare  Ground  for  Transplanting. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  it  will  be  time  to 
begin  trenching  fuch  pieces  of  ground  as  are  intended  to 
be  planted  in  autumn,  with  any  kind  of  trees  or  fhrubs. 
The  ground  fliould  be  well  dug  and  laid  up  in  high, 
ridges,  that  it  may  enjoy  every  poffible  advantage  from 
the  rains,  fun,  and  dews. 

Remember  to  keep  the  whole  fpot  free  from  weeds  ; 
cutting  them  up  with  the  hoe  as  foon  as  they  appear, 
and  carrying  them  off  the  ground. 

Trim  Ever-greens  and  Foreji  Trees. 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  for  trimming  ever-greens  and 
fuch  other  fhrubs  in  the  nurfery,  thac  appear  to  want 
it.  Remember  to  cut  away  the  vigorous  fhoots,  or 
to  fhorten  them  fo  as  to  form  a  more  regular  head. 

At  the  fame  time  examine  your  foreft- trees,  and 
wherever  you  perceive  they  have  made  any  vigorous 
fhoots  from  their  ftems  near  the  roots,  let  fuch  fhoots 
be  cut  off  clofe. 

Bud  Fruit-Trees. 

The  operation  of  budding  may  ftill  be  performed  on 
fome  forts  of  fruit-trees,  provided  it  be  done  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month. 

You  muft  alfo  now  look  over  the  flocks  that  were 
budded  three  weeks  or  a  month  before,  in  order  to  untye 
the  bal's,  that  the  parts  about  the  bud  may  not  be 
pinched. 

Weed  and  Water  Seedling  Plants. 

Remember  to  keep  your  beds  of  feedling  plants  entirely 
free  from  weeds ;  and  to  water  them  occafionally  in  dry 
weather, 

Dejlroy 
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Dejlroy  Weeds. 

Let  the  (paces  between  the  rows  of  all  kinds  of  young 
trees  and  (hrubs  be  dedroyed.  Remember  to  do  this 
work  in  dry  days ;  and  when  the  weeds  are  fo  cut 
down  with  the  hoe,  to  rake  them  up,  and  carry  them 
away  ;  for  otherwife  many  of  the  larger  weeds  would 
take  fre(h  root,  and  grow  up  again. 

The  Fruit-Garden. 

Wall  Trees. 

Your  peach,  neCterine,  and  other  trees  of  that  kind 
dill  require  attention.  It  will  be  necefi'ary  to  look  them 
once  more  carefully  over,  and  wherever  you  find  any  of 
the  branches  difplaced  by  the  wind  or  other  accident,  to 
nail  them  again  in  a  neat  and  fecure  manner. 

At  the  fame  time  take  away  all  the  draggling  (hoots 
that  have  been  lately  produced,  for  they  will  only  tend  to 
hinder  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Vines. 

You  mud  once  more  look  over  your  vines,  whether 
planted  in  vineyards,  or  againd  walls,  in  order  to  dif- 
place  every  (hoot  that  has  been  lately  produced,  whe¬ 
ther  from  the  old  or  young  wood  ;  for  they  are  all  not 
only  entirely  ufelefs,  but  will  tend  greatly  to  retard  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

At  the  fame  time  examine  carefully  all  the  bearing  or 
other  proper  flioofs  ;  and  wherever  you  perceive  any  of 
them  darted  from  their  places,  faden  them  again  to  the 
Wall  or  dakes,  in  their  proper  direction.  By  this 
means,  every  bunch  of  fruit  will  ripen  equally,  for  every 
one  will  enjoy  equally  the  advantages  of  the  fun  and 
air. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  examine  the  fruit,  and 
wherever  you  find  the  branches  entangled  either  with 
one  another  or  with  the  (hoots,  let  them  be  relieved,  fo 
that  every  bunch  may  hang  in  its  proper  pofition. 

Fig  Trees. 

The  figs  will  be  now  full  grown  and  begin  to  ripen  ; 
confequently  a  proper  fliare  of  the  fun  will  be  necefi'ary 
to  give  them  a  flavour. 

In  order  to  this,  let  all  the  young  (hoots  be  now  laid 
in  clofe  to  the  wall ;  taking  care  to  ufe  the  knife  at  this 
feafon  as  little  as  poflible.  Let  therefore  no  (hoots,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  which  are  produced  foreright,  be  now  cut  off ; 
laying  in  all  the  fair  growing  fide-flioots  to  produce  fruit 
next  year.  And  as  thefe  trees  produce  their  fruit  upon 
none  but  (hoots  of  one  year  old,  it  is  the  fafed  way  to 
leave  enough  of  them  at  this  feafon  ;  for  all  that  are  not 
wanted  to  lay  in  at  the  general  feafon  of  pruning,  may 
then  be  cut  away. 

But  whatever  you  do  with  regard  to  thefe  (hoots,  be 
lure  not  to  (horten  them  ;  they  mud  be  laid  in  at 
their  full  length  ;  for  the  drools  of  thefe  trees  mud  ne¬ 
ver  be  (hortened. 

Remember  to  lay  them  in  regularly,  not  acrofs  one 
another,  and  to  fecure  them  properly,  for  the  broad 
leaves  of  thefe  trees  give  the  wind  and'rain  great  power 
over  them. 

Bud  Trees . 

You  may  dill  perform  the  operation  of  budding  with 
fuccefs,  provided  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  The  fame  method  mud  be  purlucd  as  is  <?iven 
in  the  work  of  the  nurfery  for  June.- 
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Examine  Budded  Trees. 

It  will  be  necefi'ary  to  look  over  your  trees  that  have 
been  budded  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  in  order  to 
loofen  the  bandage ;  for  if  this  be  negleCted,  the  motion  of 
the  fap  wili  be  greatly  impeded,  the  parts  about  the  bud 
will  fwell  irregularly,  and  four  out  of  five  of  the  buds 
will  mifcarry. 

At  the  fame  time  remember  to  examine  the  part  of 
the  dock  below  the  bud,  and  rub  off  all  the  (hoots  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  part. 

Defend  Wall  Fruit  from  Birds ,  Infetts,  he. 

Your  choice  wall-fruit  will  dill  want  your  care  to, 
defend  it  from  birds,  infers,  &c. 

The  former  may  be  effectually  kept  off  by  fixing  up 
nets  before  the  trees  whofe  fruit  they  are  fond  of.  This- 
precaution  therefore  fliould  not  be  omitted  ;  particularly 
with  regard  to  grapes,  figs,  and  late  cherries. 

With  regard  to  wafps,  flies,  and  hornets,  the  bed 
method  is  that  mentioned  lad  month,  namely,  by  fix¬ 
ing  phials  filled  with  fugar-water,  on  p  oper  parts  of. 
the  tree  ;  for  the  fweetnefs  of  the  water  will  allure  the 
infeCts  from  the  fruit,  and  induce  them  to  crawl  into 
the  bottles,  where  they  will  be  drowned. 

Cleanfe  the  Borders  about  Fruit  T rees. 

No  weeds  (hould  be  differed  to  grow,  or  litter  of  any 
kind  to  lie,  on  fruit-tree  borders. 

The  keeping  thefe  borders  clean  will  be  attended  with 
a  double  advantage  j  the  trees  will  not  be  deprived  of 
their  nourifhment ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  cleaa 
fmooth  furface  of  the  ground  will  reflect  the  fun’s  heat 
upon  the  tree,  and  confequently  promote  the  ripening* 
and  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Add  to  this, 
the  agreeable  pleafure  the  eye  will  receive  from  the 
neatnefs  of  the  borders. 

Dejiroy  Weeds. 

Remember  to  dedroy  all  the  weeds  between  the  rows 
of  vines  in  the  vineyard  ;  let  them  be  cut  down  as  foon 
as  they  appear;  and  when  this  is  done,’ let  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  other  kind  of  litter,  be  taken  away.  * 

This  will  greatly  promote  the  growth  and  ripening 
of  the  grapes;  for  a  perfectly  clean  furface  in  a  vine¬ 
yard,  anfwers  in  fome  degree  the  purpofe  of  a  wall,  by 
reflecting  the  fun’s  heat  upon  the  vines  and  fruit. 

But  were  the  weeds  permitted  to  grow,  no  heat 
could  be  reflected  from  the  furface.  On  the  contrary,  a 
moid  vapour  would  arifefrom  the  intervals  between  the 
rows,  which  would  greatly  retard  the  growth  and 
ripening  of  the  grapes;  befides  robbing  the  roots  of 
great  part  of  their  nourifhment. 

The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 

Management  of  Carnations  and  Sweet  William  Layers. 

All  thofe  carnation  layers  that  were  layed  five  or  fix 
weeks  ago,  will  now  be  well  rooted,  and  fhould  there¬ 
to...  be  cut  from  the  original  root, and  transplanted  into 
beds  or  pots.  The  choiced kinds  (hould  be  planted  in 
pots,  that  they  may  be  more  cafily  defended  from  the 
cold  of  the  winter. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  quantity  of  penny  or  half¬ 
penny  pots  be  procured,  and  filled  with  good  earth. 

This 
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This  being  done,  takeoff  the  layers,  trim  their  tops 
a  little,  cut  off  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk  clofe  to  the  flit 
part,  plant  one  layer  in  each  pot,  and  immediately  give 
it  a  little  water. 

When  all  are  planted  place  the  pots  in  a  fhady  fitua- 
tion,and  water  them  occafionally  till  they  have  all  fairly 
taken  root. 

'  As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  plants  are  firmly  rooted, 
let  the  pots  be  removed  into  a  more  open  fituation,  and 
there  remain  till  the  latter  end  of  October.  At  that  time 
a  bed  of  dry  compoft  fhould  be  prepared,  of  the  breadth 
and  length  of  a  common  frame  :  the  bed  muft  be  com- 
pofed  of  dry  and  light  earth  well  mixed  with  coal  allies, 
and  raifed  at  Baft  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  When  the  bed  is  thus  prepared  put  on  the 
frame,  and  plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  the  com¬ 
poft,  and  as  near  together  as  may  be;  for  here  the  plants 
are  to  remain  all  the  winter,  and  to  be  defended  in  fe- 
vere  frotls,  fnow,  and  heavy  rains  with  glaffes;  but  in 
drv  and  mild  weather  the  glades  muft  be  taken  away. 

By  this  means  the  plants  will  be  effectually  preferved 
from  froft,  which  cannot  enter  at  the  fides  of  the  pots  to 
hurt  the  roots. 

If  a  frame  and  glades  be  wanting,  the  pots  may  be 
plunged  in  a  bed  prepared  2s  above,  and  effectually  de¬ 
fended  by  fixing  hoops  acrofs  the  bed,  and  covering 
them  with  thick  mats  in  bad  weather. 

In  this  bed  the  plants  are  to  remain  till  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  they 
are  to  be  turned  out  of  the  fmall  pots  with  balls  of 
earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  in  larger,  where 
they  are  to  blow. 

With  regard  to  the  common  carnation  layers  intended 
to  blow  in  the  borders,  they  fhould  be  managed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

As  foon  as  the  layers  are  well  rooted,  they  are  to  be 
feparated  from  the  old  roots,  and  trimmed  as  above  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  then  planted  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich 
earth.  They  fhould  be  fet  at  leaft  fix  inches  afunder 
every  way,  watered  immediately,  and  the  operation  re¬ 
peated  occafionally  till  they  have  taken  root.  Remem¬ 
ber  alfo  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  are  well 
rooted. 

In  this  bed  or  border  the  layers  are  to  remain  till 
October;  and  then  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  where 
they  are  to  flower. 

The  layers  of  double  fweet- williams  that  were  layed 
five  or  fix  weeks  ago,  muft  be  now  taken  from  the  old 
roots,  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  layers 
of  carnations. 

Propagate  Fibrous -  rooted  Plants. 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  to  increafe  many  of  the  double 
flowering  fibrous  rooted  plants,  particularly  the  double 
rofe  campion  and  catchfly,  double  leaflet  lychnis,  and 
double  rocket,  double  ragged  robin,  batchelors  button, 
Sic.  by  parting  their  roots,  which  is  done  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner ; 

Where  the  plants  have  grown  into  large  tufts,  .et 
the  whole  of  each  root  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  earth. 
When  this  is  done  let  it  be  divided,  taking  care  that 
every  plant  or  flip  fo  feparated,  be  properly  furn»fhed 
with  roots.  _ 

The  root  being  thus  parted  into  feveral  flips  or 
diftinft  plants,  let  the  ends  of  the  roots  of  every  luch 


flip  or  plant  be  cut  off,  and  all  the  dead  and  broken 
leaves  taken  away. 

As  foon  as  your  p’ants  are  thus  prepared,  let  them  be 
planted  in  a  fhady  border,  or  where  they  can  be  occa¬ 
fionally  fhaded  with  mats,  about  fix  inches  apart.  Re¬ 
member  to  clofe  the  earth  well  about  them,  and  to  give 
them  a  little  water.  Some  of  the  ftrongeft  flips  may  be 
immediately  planted  again  in  the  borders. 

They  will  foon  take  root,  if  occafionally  watered,  and 
by  the  latter  end  of  October  have  acquired  ftrength 
fufficient  to  be  removed,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  up 
with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  fome 
in  pots,  and  the  reft  in  borders  :  they  will  all  flower 
next  fummer. 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthufes. 

Auricula  and  polyanthus  feed  may  now  be  Town,  in 
boxes  or  large  pots.  Let  therefore  fome  pots  or  boxes 
be  filled  with  light  earth,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  the  month.  On  the  furface  of  this  mould  let  the 
feed  be  fown  pretty  thick,  and  covered  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep. 

Remember  to  place  your  pots  or  boxes  where  the  feed 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  morning  fun,  and  let  them 
continue  there  till  the  latter  end  of  next  month,  when 
they  are  to  be  removed  into  a  fituation  where  the  mid¬ 
day  fun  may  fhine  upon  them. 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  Bulbous-rooted  Flowers. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  month  you  may  fow  the 
feeds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  narciffus’s,  iris  s,  crown 
impei ials,  frutillarias,  lillies,  martagons,  crocuffes,  and 
other  bulbous-rooted  flowers. 

It  will  be  muefl  the  better  method  to  fow  thefe  feeds 
in  boxes,  rather  than  in  beds,  becaufe  the  former  may 
eafily  be  removed  to  any  fituation.  Thefe  boxes  fhould 
be  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  ten  or 
twelve  deep,  and  filled  within  half  an  inch  ol  the  top. 
with  fine  rich  earth  raked  very  fine  and  even. 

On  the  furface  of  this  earth  let  the  leed  be  fown  mo¬ 
derately  thick,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep 
with  fifted  earth. 

When  the  feed  is  thus  fown, let  theboxes  be  removea 
into  a  fhady  fituation,  and,  if  the  weather  prove  dry, 
lightly  watered  now  and  then.  In  this  place  they  are  to 
continue  till  the  latter  end  of  September,  when  they  muft 
be  removed  into  a  warmer  fituation. 

But  if  you  have  not  boxes  for  this  purpofe,  the  feed 
may  be  fown  in  beds  of  light  earth,  about  three  fee t 
broad,  and  fituated  in  a  dry  and  warm  part  of  the 
garden. 

You  muft  however  remember  to  defend  the  plants,, 
whether  fown  in  beds  or  boxes,  from  fevere  fiofts  and 
fnows,  by  laying  dry  litter  on  the  furface  of  the  beds, 
and  outfide  of  the  boxes. 

About  the  latter  end  of  next  March  the  plants  will  be¬ 
gin  to  ap[  ear,  and  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and 
refreflied  often  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  Anemonies,  Ranunculi fes ,  &c. 

The  feeds  of  anemonies,  ranunculufes,  and  fpring 
cyclamons  may  now  be  (own  ;  but  it  fhould  be  done 
in  boxes  or  mout L  pots,  filled  with  rich  >!ght 
earth. 
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The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  pretty  thick,  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
With  lifted  earth. 

Remove  Bulbous  Roots. 

The  roots  of  crown  imperials,  martagons,  red  l  ilies, 
bulbous  and  Peifian  iris’s,  narcifl'ufes,  fpring  crocufles, 
jonquils,  and  fritillarias,  may  now  be  taken  up,  and  the 

off-fets  feparated  from  them. 

When  this  is  done  the  principal  roots  may  either  be 
planted  again  in  their  proper  places,  or  dried,  cleaned, 
and  put  up  till  October,  and  then  planted. 

With  regard  to  their  off-fets,  the  beft  of  them  at 
leaf},  fhould  be  planted  in  nurfery-beds,  each  fort  fe- 
parace,  and  remain  there  a  year  or  two. 

Tranfplant  Perennials. 

The  feedling  wall  flocks,  fweet-williams,  colum¬ 
bines,  fcabioufes,  and  other  perennial  and  biennial 
plants,  which  {till  remain  in  the  feed-bed,  muft  be  now 
tranfplanted  into  nurfery  beds. 

But  remember  to  let  it  be  done  in  moift  weather,  and 
the  fooner  in  the  month  the  better ;  becaufe  the  plants 
will  have  more  time  to  root  and  get  ilrength  before 

winter.  . 

Let  them  be  planted  in  beds  about  fix  inches  durance 
from  one  another  every  way,  and  diredtly  watered. 

After  Rand  ng  about  two  months,  theymuft  be  tranf¬ 
planted  from  thefe  beds  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

T rim  flowering  Plants. 

Remember  to  look  over  all  your  flowering  plants, 
and  wherever  you  perceive  any  branches  advance  in  an 
irregular  and  ftraggling  manner,  let  them  be  either  cut 
off  clofe,  or  fhortened.  And  where  the  fhoots  of 
different  branches  interfere  with  one  another,  let  them 
be  fhortened,  that  every  branch  may  {land  Angle ;  for 
flowers  always  appear  to  greater  advantage  when  they 
fland  clear  of  each  other,  than  when  they  are  blended 

together.  . 

Let  the  main  Items  be  well  fupported  with  flakes, 
and  all  the  withered  and  decayed  leaves  pulled  off. 

All  the  {hoots  produced  near  the  ground  by  flrong 
branching  annual  flowers,  fuch  as  French  and  Afri¬ 
can  marigolds,  &c.  fhould  be  cut  away,  and  a  foot  at 
leaft  of  clear  ftalk  left  above  the  furface.  By  this 
means  the  plants  will  form  handfome  and  regular  heads, 
the  flowers  will  have  more  liberty  to  grow,  and  fhow 
themfdves  to  much  greater  advantage. 

Gather  Flower-Seeds. 

The  feeds  of  fuch  flowers  as  are  now  ripe  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered  in  a  dry  day  jand  fpread  to  dry  in  an  airy  fliady  place. 
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As  foon  as  they  are  fufficiently  hardened  let  them  be 
beat  or  rubbed  out,  and  preferved  for  ufe  in  bags  or 
boxes. 

Cleanje  the  Borders  from  Weeds ,  &c. 

Remember  to  keep  the  bordersexcecdingneat,and  fee 
from  weeds.  In  order  to  which  they  fhould  be  frequently 
gone  over  with  a  {harp  hoe,  to  loofen  the  ground,  and 
cut  up  the  weeds  as  they  appear. 

When  this  is  done,  let  them  be  neatly  raked,  in 
order  to  draw  off  all  the  weeds  and  other  litter,  and 
to  lay  the  lurface  fmooth  and  even. 

Clip  Hedges. 

This  is  the  mod  proper  feafon  for  clipping  your 
hedges  of  holly,  yew,  hornbeam,  cum,  lime,  thorn,  Sec. 
provided  you  trim  them  but  once  in  the  year,  for  they 
will  not  now  pufh  out  any  more  branches  of  confequence 
this  fummer. 

And  thofe  which  were  clipped  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  laft  month,  will  want  clipping  again  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this. 

Cut  Box  and  Thrift  Edgings. 

This  is  alfo  a  proper  feafon  for  cutting  box  and 
thrift  edgings  ;  but  remember  to  do  it  in  moift  weather, 
and  not  to  let  tnofe  of  box  grow  too  broad. 

The  decayed  flower  flalksof  your  thrift  edging  fhould 
now  be  cutoff,  and  where  the  (ides  have  grown  uneven 
they  fhould  be  reduced  to  order  with  a  pair  of  garden 
fheers,  ground  very  fharp  at  the  points. 

Water  Annual  and  Perennial  Plants. 

Remember  to  water  your  annual  and  perennial  plants 
frequently  in  dry  weather thofe  of  the  former  pre¬ 
ferred  in  pots,  will  require  it  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

At  the  fame  time  letallthe  dead  leaves  on  your  annual 
plants  be  taken  off;  and  the  flalks  of  thofe  perennial 
plants  that  have  done  blowing  be  cut  down,  a  little  of 
the  old  earth  taken  from  the  lurface  and  replaced  with 
frefh,  and  the  pots  fet  in  a  fhady  place. 

Mow  Grafs  Walks  and  Lawns. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  continue  the  mowing  of  grafs 
walks  and  lawns,  once  a  week  at  leaft. 

It  will  be  alio  neceffary  to  poll  and  roll  them  fre¬ 
quently  ;  for  otherwife  the  worm-cafts  and  other  pro¬ 
tuberances  on  the  furface  will  greatly  impair  their  beauty. 

Gravel  Walks. 

Remember  to  keep  your  gravel  walks  entirely  free 
from  weeds  and  other  litter,  and  to  roll  them  twice  a 
week  at  leaft. 
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Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 

Garden. 


Caulifowers. 

ABOUT  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  it 
will  be  time  to  remove  the  cauliflower  plants  fown 
in  Auguft,  into  a  nurfery-bed. 


In  order  to  which  let  a  bed  be  made  in  the  manner 
deferibed  laft  month,  in  a  well  fheltered  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  open  to  the  fun,  for  their  reception. 

As  foon  as  the  bed  is  finifhed,  draw  up  fome  of  the 
beft  plants  from  the  feed-bed,  c/ear  them  from  decayed 
or  damaged  leaves,  and  plant  them  in  rows  about  three 

inches  alunder,  allowing  the  fame  diftance  between  the 

plants 
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plants  in  the  rows.  Remember  not  to  plant  them  fo 
deep  as  to  bury  their  hearts,  for  that  would  inevitably 
deftroy  them. 

Give  the  plants  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  about 
their  roots,  as  foon  as  they  are  fet ;  but  be  fure  not  to 
pour  the  water  upon  them  too  haftily,  left  you  break 
liieir  leaves,  or  wafti  the  earth  into  their  hearts. 

The  plants  being  thus  fit,  put  on  the  frame  and  glaffes 
for  a  few  days  till  the  plants  have  taken  root,  remem¬ 
bering  to  (hade  the  plants  from  the  rays  of  the  fun ;  when 
the  glades  are  to  be  removed,  and  only  applied  in  very 
heavy  rains,  during  an  interval  of  a  month  at  leaft. 

Michaelmas  Cauliflowers. 

About  the  end  of  this  month,  fome  of  the  cauli¬ 
flowers  planted  out  in  July  for  a  Michaelmas  crop, 
will  begin  to  (how  their  flowers.  The  plants  muft 
therefore  be  encouraged  as  much  as  pofiible,  by  hoeing 
between,  and  drawing  the  earth  up  round  the  ftem  of 
each  plant,  and  keeping  them  entirely  free  from 
weeds. 

At  the  fame  time  remember  if  the  weather  proves  dry, 
to  form  the  earth  like  a  bafon  round  each  plant,  and 
pour  water  therein  ;  for  this  will  fo  greatly  encourage 
their  growth,  that  they  will  produce  large  heads  in 
October  and  November.  Whereas  their  heads  would 
have  been  fmall  at  the  proper  feafon,  had  the  plants 
been  denied  a  fufficient  degree  of  moifture. 

Broccoli • 

During  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  this  month,  your 
laft  crop  of  broccoli  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  the  place 
where  they  are  to  produce  their  heads. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  rich  fpot  of  ground  be  dug  for 
thefe  plants  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  the  broccoli  plant¬ 
ed  in  rows  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  allowing  the  fame 
diftance  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

With  regard  to  the  broccoli  planted  out  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month,  they  want  no  other  care  than  that  of  hoe¬ 
ing  the  ground,  and  deftroying  the  weeds  between  the 
rows,  and  of  drawing  up  the  earth  round  the  Items  of 
the  plants. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  the  cabbage- plants 
fown  the  fecond  week  in  Auguft,  for  an  early  crop  next 
fummer,  muft  be  pricked  out  into  nurfery-beds. 

Let,  therefore,  a  piece  of  good  ground,  in  a  Iheltered 
fituation,  be  dug  for  that  purpofe,  and  laid  out  in  beds 
three  feet  and  a  half  wide. 

When  the  beds  are  ready,  thin  out  the  beft  plants  re¬ 
gularly  in  the  feed-bed,  leaving  the  fmalier  for  a  fort¬ 
night  longer;  and  plant  them  in  rows  lengthways  of 
the  bed,  about  four  inches  afunder,  leaving  an  interval 
of  fix  inches  between  the  rows.  Remember  to  clofe  the 
ground  well  about  their  ftems,  and  to  leave  the  furface 
finooth  between  the  plants. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  aie  fet,  give  them  a  little  water, 
and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  repeat  the  watering  two  or 
three  times  during  the  firft  week  or  ten  days,  when  the 
plants  will  have  taken  good  root. 

C  clew  arts. 

Sometime  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  many  of 
the  forwardeft  of  the  eolewort  plants  fown  the  latter  end 
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of  July,  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

Let  therefore  a  piece  of  ground  be  dug  for  their  re¬ 
ception,  in  a  part  of  the  garden  where  the  cutting  winds- 
in  the  winter  have  the  leaft  power  ;  and  there  planted 
in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder,  and  the  plants  fix 
or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

“Turneps. 

The  turneps  fown  the  preceding  month  muft  now  be 
hoed  out  regularly,  leaving  them  about  eight  inches  dif- 
tant  from  one  another. 

Your  hoe  Ihould  be  Iharp,  and  of  a  middle  fize,  that 
the  weeds  may  be  cut  up  clean. 

Spinnage. 

The  fpinnage  fown  in  Auguft  muft  now  be  cleared 
and  thinned  out  regularly,  to  the  diftance  of  four  or  five 
inches,  either  by  the  hand  or  hoe.  But  remember  to 
leave  the  ftrongeft  plants,  and  to  clear  the  whole  bed 
perfectly  from  weeds. 

If  you  omitted  to  fow  fpinnage  laft  month,  it  may  ftill 
be  done,  provided  it  be  not  deferred  longer  than  the 
middle  of  the  month.  It  will  fucceed  tolerably  well, 
if  the  feed  be  fown  in  a  rich  warm  foil. 

Onions. 

Your  beds  of  onions  fown  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  Auguft  will  now  want  weeding  ;  for  the  weeds  muft 
never  be  fuffered  to  get  the  ftart  of  the  plants.  This 
work  muft  be  done  very  carefully,  and  entirely  by 
hand  ;  otherwife  many  of  the  young  plants  will  be  drawn 
up  with  the  weeds.  But  the  onions  need  only  be  thin¬ 
ned,  at  prefent,  except  in  thofe  places  where  they  rife  in 
clufters. 

Lettuces. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  different 
forts  of  lettuces  fown  in  Auguft,  for  (pring  ufe,  Ihould 
be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  continue. 

Let  therefore  a  warm  border,  under  a  fouth  wall,  or 
other  fence,  be  prepared  for  their  reception  ;  obferving, 
when  you  dig  the  ground,  to  lay  the  border  (omewhat 
doping  to  the  fun,  and  afterwards  to  rake  the  furface 
finooth  and  even. 

When  the  border  is  thus  prepared,  let  fome  of  the  belt 
plants  be  drawn  out  of  the  feed-bed,  and  after  trimming 
the  ends  of  their  roots  a  little,  and  picking  off  all  the 
broken  or  decayed  leaves,  let  them  be  planted  in  rows 
lengthways  of  the  border,  about  four  or  five  inches 
afunder,  allowing  the  fame  diftance  between  the  plants 
in  the  row's. 

if  the  greater  part  of  thefe  plants  furvive  the  wdnter, 
near  one  half  of  them  may  be  removed  in  the  fpring, 
2nd  planted  in  a  more  open  expofure  ;  while  the  reft 
may  remain  in  the  border  to  cabbage  early. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  fow  a  little  lettuce-feed  for 
fpring  ufe,  provided  it  be  done  in  a  rich  (pot  of  ground 
during  the  firft  week  in  the  month.. 

Small  Sattetivg. 

The  feeds  of  crefles,  muftard,  raddifh,  and  rape, 
Ihould  be  fown  every  week  or  ten  days,  in  rich,  lignt 
earth,  and  in  a  warm  fituation. 

The  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  Ihallow  drills,  and  co¬ 
vered  about  a  quarter  ot  an  inch  deep  with  light  earth. 

The 
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The  feed  fown  the  laft  week  in  the  month,  mult  be  co¬ 
vered  with  a  frame  and  glafies  during  the  nights,  if  the 
weather  be  cold. 

Celery. 

A  late  crop  of  celery,  for  fpring  ufe,  fhould  be  planted 
out  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

In  order  to  this,  let  fome  trenches  about  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  five  or  fix  deep,  be  dug,  leaving  an  interval  of 
two  feet  and  a  half  between  the  trenches. 

Take  up  the  celery  plants,  trim  their  roots  and  tops, 
and  plant  one  row  in  each  trench,  about  four  or  five 
inches  afunder. 

Earth  up  Celery. 

The  rows  of  celery  planted  in  trenches  during  the  for¬ 
mer  months,  muft  be  earthed  up.  Remember  to  do  it 
when  the  plants  are  dry,  to  break  the  earth  well,  and  to 
lay  it  properly  to  the  plants,  without  breaking  the  Italics, 
or  buiying  the  hearts. 

Plant  Endive. 

*  At  the  beginning  of  this  month  fome  endive  muft  be 
planted  out  on  a  dry  fpot,  in  a  warm  fituation,  for  win¬ 
ter  ufe.  Let  the  plants  be  a  foot  diftant  from  one  an¬ 
other  every  way. 

Blanch  Endive. 

Let  the  leaves  of  endive  be  tied  together,  when  both 
the  weather  and  plants  are  dry,  in  order  to  blanch  it ; 
obferving  to  tie  up  fuch  plants  only  as  have  arrived  at, 
or  near,  their  full  growth.  The  leaves  muft  be  gather¬ 
ed  up  evenly  in  the  hand,  and  tied  together  with  a  firing 
of  bafs. 

Careloons. 

By  the  beginning  of  this  month  your  cardoons  will 
be  advanced  to  a  lufficient  height  for  blanching.  Let 
therefore  their  leaves  be  gathered  up,  and  tied  clofely 
and  regularly  together  with  hay-bands;  beginning  at 
the  bottom,  and  winding  the  bands  of  hay  pretty  clofe 
together  about  the  plants,  as  high  as  you  intend  to  earth 
them. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  earth  be  well  broke,  and 
laid  up  about  the  plants  as  high  as  they  are  tied. 

Mujhrooms. 

This  is  the  feafon  for  beginning  to  prepare  the  dung, 
in  order  to  make  mufhroom  beds. 

But  it  will  be  neceflary  before  the  beds  are  made,  to 
be  provided  with  a  pfoper  quantity  of  the  fpawn,  in  or¬ 
der  to  plant  in  the  bed. 

The  fpawn  of  mufhrooms,  from  which  only  they  are 
propagated,  looks  like  a  white  mouldinefs  (hooting  out 
in  long  firings.  It  is  frequently  found  among  the  dung 
of  old  hot-beds,  or  in  dung-hills,  efpecially  where  much 
litter  has  been  mixed  with  the  dung,  and  the  wet  has 
rot  penetrated  fo  as  to  rot  it.  It  may  alfo  be  procured 
by  mixing  fome  long  flable-dung,  which  has  not  been 
thrown  up  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  with  ftrong  earth,  and 
then  laying  this  mixture  under  cover,  where  it  cannot 
be  wet,  and  where  the  air  may  be  excluded  from  it  as 
much  as  pofiible  ;  for  the  more  efFe&ually  it  is  kept 
from  air,  the  fooner  will  the  fpawn  be  produced. 

It  will  generally  appear  in  about  two  months,  if  the 
heap  has  not  laid  lb  clofe  together  as  to  heat  (for  that 
will  deflroy  the  fpawn);  and  efpecially  if  it  has  been  well 


covered  with  old  thatch  or  litter,  which  has  lain  fo 
long  abroad  as  to  have  loft  the  power  of  fermenting. 

Thefe  are  expedients  by  which  the  fpawn  of  mufli- 
rooms  may  be  procured  almoft  at  any  time,  by  thofe 
who  have  not  mufhroom-beds  in  their  gardens,  and 
confequently  cannot  collect  it  from  their  remains  :  for 
there  are  only  two  months  in  the  year  when  it  can  ^ 
gathered  from  downs  or  paftures ;  namely,  in  Auguft  and 
September,  when  mufhrooms  fpring  up  naturally  in 
many  of  thefe  places. 

To  procure  this  fpawn,  the  ground  fhould  be  open¬ 
ed  about  the  roots  of  mufhrooms,  and  iuch  earth  as  is 
there  found  full  of  fmall  white  knots,  which  are  the  off- 
fets,  or  young  mufhrooms,  fhould  be  carefully  gathered 
up,  fo  as  not  to  break  either  the  lumps  or  the  earth 
about  them.  This  fpawn  fhould  be  kept  dry  till  you 
have  occafion  to  ufe  it;  for  the  drier  it  is,  the  better  it 
will  take  to  the  bed,  as  has  been  remarkably  experienced 
by  Mr.  Miller,  who  declares  that  he  never  law  thofe 
plants  produced  fo  foon,  or  in  fo  great  plenty,  as  from 
a  parcel  of  their  fpawn,  which  had  lain  near  the  oven 
of  a  (love  for  upwards  of  four  months,  and  was  become 
fo  dry  that  he  defpaired  of  its  fuccefs. 

When  a  proper  quantity  of  the  fpawn  is  procured,  let 
the  beds  be  made  of  dung,  plentifully  intermixed  with 
litter,  but  not  thrown  in  a  heap  to  ferment.  The  beft 
dung  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  which  has  lain  fpread 
abroad  for  a  month  or  longer. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  beds  fhould  be  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  and  their  length  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  mufhrooms  intended  to  be  raifed. 

Thefe  beds  muft  be  made  on  the  furface  of  a  dry  fpot 
of  ground,  by  fpreading  upon  it  firft  a  layer  of  dung, 
about  a  foot  thick,  and  upon  this  about  four  inches 
deep  of  ftrong  earth  ;  then  a  couch  of  dung  about  ten 
inches  thick,  and  upon  that  another  layer  of  earth  ; 
contradling  the  furface  of  the  bed  all  the  way  till  it  ter¬ 
minates  like  the  ridge  of  a  houfe.  This  may  be  done 
with  three  layers  of  dung,  and  as  many  of  earth. 

When  the  bed  is  finifhed,  it  fhould  be  covered  with 
litter,  or  old  thatch,  as  well  to  prevent  its  drying,  as  to 
keep  out  the  wet ;  and  after  it  has  remained  eight  or 
ten  days  in  this  fituation,  it  will  be  of  a  proper  tempe¬ 
rature  for  receiving  the  fpawn. 

The  bed  being  thus  in  readinefs,  the  thatch  or  litter 
fhould  be  taken  ofF,  the  fides  of  the  bed  fmoothed,  and 
a  covering  of  rich  dry  earth  laid  all  over  it  about  an 
inch  thick. 

Upon  this  the  fpawn  fhould  be  placed,  by  laying  it 
in  lumps  about  two  or  three  inches  afunder,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  their  flipping  down  ;  and  then  the 
whole  covered  gently  with  the  fame  light  earth  as- was 
ufed  before,  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

The  covering  of  litter  fhould  then  be  replaced  over 
the  bed,  fo  thick  as  to  fecure  it  from  wet,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  drying. 

If  the  weather  be  temperate,  and  the  fpawn  placed  in 
the  beds  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  mufhrooms 
will  come  up  about  the  middle  of  Odlober.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  beds  will  not  yield  any  mufhrooms  for  near 
fix  moir.hs  after  their  being  planted  :  but  the  gardener 
fhould  not  be  difeouraged  at  this  difappointment ;  for 
they  will  then  produce  uncommon  quantities,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  perfection  for  a  long  time. 

The  great  -art  in  managing  thefe  b.ds,  cor.fifts  in 

keep- 
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keeping  them  conftantly  in  a  due  degree  of  moidure, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  fuffer  them  to  receive  too  much 
wet ;  for  that  would  inevitably  dedroy  the  fpawn  of  the 
mufhrooms. 

The  mufhrooms  produced  from  thefe  beds  have  a 
much  finer  flavour  than  any  gathered  in  the  fields  ;  and 
if  the  above  directions  are  obferved,  they  may  be  had  in 
plenty  during  the  whole  year:  for  each  Angle  bed  will 
continue  gooll  for  feven  months  at  leaft ;  and  yield  great 
quantities,  if  the  fpawn  takes  kindly. 

You  fhould  remember,  when  any  of  thefe  beds  are 
dedroyed,  to  take  away  the  fpawn,  and  lay  it  up  in  a 
dry  place  till  the  proper  feafon  for  ufing  it  arrives, 
which  fhould  not  be  fooner  than  five  or  fix  w7eeks, 
that  it  may  have  time  to  dry  well  before  it  is  put  into 
a  new  bed  ;  for,  otherwife,  there  will  be  fome  danger  ol 
its  fucceeding. 

The  Nursery. 

Dig  and  Trench  the  Ground  for  new  Plantations. 

This  is  the  feafon  for  digging  and  trenching  the 
^  ground  where  you  intend  to  plant  out  a  nurfiry  o 
young  flocks  for  fruit-trees  ;  and  alio  where  you  in 
tend  to  plant  out  young  forefl  trees,  or  any  kind  ot 
hardy  fhrubs. 

Tranfplanting. 

You  may  begin  to  tranfplant,  about  the  lafl  week  in 
the  month,  many  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  trees  and 
fhrubs,  whofe  leaves  are  then  decayed,  efpecially  if  the 
weather  be  iomething  moift. 

But  if  the  weather  fhould  be  very  dry,  you  mufl  be 
fure  to  give  them  a  plentiful  watering  as  foon  as  they 
are  tranfolanted. 

Several  advantages  attend  the  tranfplanting  of  trees 
foon  after  the  leaves  decay  ;  they  will  have  time  to  take 
root  before  the  froft  is  fevere  enough  to  prevent  it;  and 
by  the  next  fummer  they  will  be  fo  well  eflablifhed,  that 
the  drought  of  that  feafon  cannot  hurt  them. 

It  fhould,  however,  be  remembered,  that  fuch  trees 
only  fhould  be  now  tranfplanted,  whofe  leaves  are  ab- 
folutely  decayed  ;  for  with  regard  to  the  reft,  they  mufl 
continue  fome  time  longer  beiore  they  are  removed. 


Propagate  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings . 

Goofeberry  and  currant-trees  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month. 
They  will  indeed  fucceed,  if  the  cuttings  are  planted 
any  time  between  the  middle  of  this  month,  and  the 
latter  end  of  February  ;  but  thofe  planted  in  this,  or 
the  fucceeding  month,  generally  make  the  fined  trees. 

Remember  that  the  cuttings,  either  of  the  goofeberry 
or  currant-tree,  mud  be  taken  from  the  fame  year’s 
fhoots,  and  be  from  te,n  to  fifteen  inches  in  length  :  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border. 

Honeyf ickles  may  alfo  be  propagated  from  cuttings, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  cuttings  fhould  te  from  ftrong  fhoots  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  planted  in  rows  about  a 
ront  afunder,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
;iach  cutting  mud  be  fet  about  half  way  into  the 
earth. 

The  laurel  and  Portugal  laurel  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  any  time  this  month  ;  but  the  cuttings  mufl  be 
planted  in  a  fhady  border. 

Let  the  cuttings  be  taken  from  the  moderate  growing 
fhoots  of  the  fame  year’s  growth,  remembering  to  cut 
off  with  each  flioot  two  or  three  inches  of  the  lafl 
year’s  wood ;  for  this  will  render  the  fuccefs  more  cer- 
tain. 

When  you  have  provided  yourfelf  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  cuttings,  take  off  all  the  leaves  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  half  way  up  the  fhoot  ;  plant  them  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  putting  each  cutting  as  far  into  the  earth  as  it  is 
dripped  of  its  leaves,  and  give  them  a  little  water  as  foon 
as  planted. 

Dejhoy  Weeds. 

Remember  to  hoe  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of 
all  kinds  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  during  dry  weather,  in  or¬ 
der  to  dedroy  all  the  weeds  before  the  autumn  rains 
begin. 

Indeed  every  part  of  the  nurfery  fhould  be  kept  as 
free  from  weeds  as  pofiible,  for  they  will  grow  very  fall: 
at  this  feafon. 

The  Fruit-Garden. 


Tranjplant  Fruit-Trees. 

All  thofe  fruit-trees  whofe  leaves  are  now  decayed, 
may  alfo  be  tranfplanted  at  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 
But  be  fure  to  give  them  fome  water,  if  the  weather  be 
dry. 

Tranfplant  Stocks  to  Bud  or  Graft  upon. 

During  the  lad  week  in  this  month,  the  docks  raiiec 
for  budding  or  grafting  different  kinds  of  fruit  upon, 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

Tranfplant  Evergreens. 

Laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  laurudinus,  arbutus,  philly- 
reas,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  evergreens,  may  be  tranf 
planted  .tbout  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end,  of 
the  month  ;  for  they  will  then  take  root  freely  ;  but  re¬ 
member  to  give  them  fome  water  foon  after  they  are 
planted. 


Plant  Strawberries. 

Any  time  this  month  is  a  proper  feafon  to  plant 
flrawberries,  provided  the  weather  be  moid  ;  but  if  the 
weather  be  very  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  defer 
the  work  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  beds  intended  for  thefe  plants  fhould  be  four  feet 
broad,  and  four  rows  fhould  be  planted  in  each  bed  ;  al¬ 
lowing  an  interval  or  alley  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
broad,  between  the  beds,  for  the  convenience  of  going 
in  to  weed,  water,  and  gather  the  fruit. 

Vines : 

Look  over  your  vines  once  more,  to  fee  that  the  fruit 
equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air.  And  wher¬ 
ever  you  perceive  any  of  the  bunches  to  be  too  much 
{haded,  let  fome  of  the  leaves  be  taken  off;  loofening 
and  difentangling  any  of  the  bunches  that  may  be  con¬ 
fined,  either  by  the  branches  or  other  bunches. 

*  M  _  At 
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At  the  fame  time,  if  you  perceive  the  vines  have 
made  any  (hoots  fince  they  were  laft  looked  over,  let 
them  be  t  ubbed  off  clofe  ;  for  they  are  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  will  alio  draw  away  part  of  the  nourilhment  from 
the  fruit. 

Peaches ,  Neftarines ,  &c. 

Let  your  peach,  ne&arine,  and  other  wall-trees  be 
again  examined  ;  and  wherever  you  perceive  any  of  the 
branches  to  be  loofe,  or  projeft  from  the  wall,  let  them 
be  fattened  up  in  their  proper  places.  By  this  means 
the  branches  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being  broken  by 
the  wind,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fruit  will  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  fun  to  ripen  it. 

If  you  perceive  any  of  the  fruit  to  be  too  much  co¬ 
vered  with  leaves,  let  fome  of  them  be  difplaced.  But 
remember  that  this  is  only  to  be  pra£tifed  where  they 
are  uncommonly  thick,  for  a  fufficient  quantity  of  leaves 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit. 

Dejiroy  JVafps ,  &c. 

You  mutt  ttill  continue  your  phials  of  fugared  water, 
in  order  to  catch  the  wafps,  flies,  &c.  which  will  other- 
wife  devour  the  fineft  of  your  fruit ;  efpecially  your 
grapes. 

The  beft  method  indeed  of  fecuring  the  latter,  is  to 
put  the  fineft  and  ripeft  bunches  into  bags  made  for 
that  purpofe  ;  thefe  will  be  an  effectual  fecurity  both 
againtt  infeifts  and  birds. 

Your  figs  will  alfo  require  phials  of  fweetened  water 
to  be  hung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  trees ;  for  wafps, 
hornets,  flies,  6tc.  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit. 

Gather  apples  and  Pears. 

Many  forts  of  your  apples  and  pears  will  be  fit  for 
gathering  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month. 

But  remember  to  let  this  work  be  done  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  and  when  the  fruit  are  perfectly  dry,  otherwife 
they  will  foon  rot.  They  will  begin  to  drop  apace 
from  the  trees,  when  they  have  attained  their  full  ma¬ 
turity  ;  and  whenever  this  happens,  let  the  fruit  be 
gathered. 

Make  Preparations  for  Planting. 

Towards  the  latter  end  cf  this  month,  you  may  be¬ 
gin  to  prepare  the  ground  where  you  intend  to  make 
new  plantations. 

If  an  entire  new  border  for  wall-trees  be  defigned, 
let  the  ground  be  prepared  in  the  manner  mentioned 
in  the  introdu&ion  to  this  Kalendar. 

The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 

Sow  Anemony  and  Ranunculus  Seed. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  fow  anemony  and  ranunculus- 
feed,  provided  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

In  order  to  this,  let  fome  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  be 
filled  with  rich  light  earth,  and  the  furface  laid  very 
even.  Sow  the  feed,  each  fort  feparate,  pretty  thick  on 
the  furface,  2nd  cover  it  with  light  fine  earth  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 


Ssiv  the  Seeds  of  Bulbous-rooted  Flowers. 

The  feeds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  crown  imperials,  fri- 
till-arias,  and  many  other  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  may 
yet  be  fown  either  in  beds  or  boxes  ;  for  they  will 
fucceed  in  either. 

The  earth  mutt  be  rich  and  light,  broken  very  fine, 
and  the  furface  laid  very  fmooth  and  even. 

When  the  earth  is  thus  prepared,  let  the  feeds  be 
fown  on  the  furface,  each  fort  feparately,  and  covered 
with  light  fitted  earth  about  half  an  inch  thick. 

Sow  Auricula  Seed. 

You  may  ttill  fow  the  feeds  of  auriculas  in  large 
pots  or  boxes,  filled  with  rich  earth,  broken  very  fine, 
and  the  furface  made  very  fmooth  and  even. 

The  feed  fliould  be  fown  pretty  thick  on  the  furface, 
and  covered  with  light  rich  earth  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick. 

As  foon  as  the  feeds  are  fown,  the  pots. or  boxes  fhould 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mid-day  fun,  till  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  then  removed 
into  a  warmer  fituation. 

Propagate  Fibrous-rooted  Plants. 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  for  increafing  rofe  campion, 
fcarlet  lychnis,  campanulas,  catch-flies,  and  other 
fibrous-rooted  plants  by  flips. 

Thefe  plants  generally  grow  in  tufts;  and  where  this 
happens,  let  the  whole  be  entirely  taken  up,  parted,  and 
fome  of  the  beft  flips  planted  again  in  the  borders  where 
they  are  to  flower  ;  while  the  fmailer  flips  are  planted 
in  a  nurfery  bed  to  get  ftrength  :  remember  to  water 
them  as  foon  as  planted. 

In  the  fame  manner  you  may  part  the  roots  of  daifies, 
polyanthufes,  double  chamomile,  thrift,  gentianella, 
faxifrage,  and  London  pride.  Let  thefe  likewife,  where 
they  are  increafed  to  large  bunches,  be  taken  up,  di¬ 
vided,  and  then  planted  in  a  ttiady  border,  about  five  or 
fix  inches  afunder. 

The  double  rocket,  double  ragged  robin,  double 
batchelor’s  button,  double  feverfew',  leonurus,  bell¬ 
flower,  and  ail  other  fibrous-rooted  plants  that  are 
paft  flowering,  may  now  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots ;  but  it  will  be  better  if  done  about  the  beginning 
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of  the  month. 

' Tranfplant  Pionlcs ,  and  other  knot- rooted  Plants. 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting  pionies,  the 
different  forts  of  flag  iris’s,  monkfhood,  fraxindla,  and 
other  plants  of  that  kind. 

The  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  and  parted,  and  then 
planted  again  in  places  where  they  are  to  continue. 

Tranfplant  hardy  Shrubs  and  Trees. 

You  may  begin,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  mon'b, 
to  tranfplant  molt  kinds  of  harJy  fhrubs  and  trees;  for 
they  will  then  fucceed,  and  have  time  fufficient  to  take 
good  root  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on.  But  re¬ 
member  to  give  them  a  plentiful  watering  as  foon  as 
tranfplanted. 

Plant  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  Roots. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  will  be  a  proper 
time  for  planting  vcut  choice  hyacinth  and  tulip  roots. 

In 
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In  order  to  which,  let  b  ds  be  prepared  at  leaf):  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  roots  are  to  be  planted  ;  efpecially  if  you 
Air  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  as  is  often 
pra£tifed  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  thefe  kinds  of 
flowers.  But  if  this  be  thought  too  much,  let  the 
ground  be  dug  one  fpade  deep  and  one  (hoveling,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  foil  remarkably  well  broken  and 
divided. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  prepared,  let  it  be  parted 
into  beds  three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  broad,  laying 
the  earth  in  a  rounding  form,  higheft  in  the  middle. 

Four  or  five  rows  of  thefe  roots  are  then  to  be  planted 
in  each  bed,  allowing  nine  inches  between  row  and  row, 
and  the  fame  difiance  between  the  roots ;  for  nothing  is 
of  greater  advantage  to  thefe  flowers,  than  giving 
them  fufficient  room. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  bury  thefe  roots  fo  deep  in 
the  ground,  that  their  crowns  may  be  at  lead  four  or 
five  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  bed. 

Plant  Ranunculufes  and  Anemonies. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month  it  will 
alfo  be  time  to  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  the 
fined  forts  of  your  anemonies  and  ranunculufes. 

If  you  intend  thefe  roots  in  beds  by  thcinfelves,  let 
the  beds  be  about  three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet 
broad,  laying  them  fomewhat  rounding,  as  was  men¬ 
tioned  above  with  regard  to  thofe  intended  for  hyacinths 
and  tulips. 

When  the  beds  are  ready,  let  the  roots  be  planted  in 
them  at  fix  inches  every  way  from  one  another ;  and 
about  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

The  above  didances  are  confiderably  greater  than 
what  is  commonly  allowed  for  thefe  flowers;  but  room 
is  of  the  utmofl  advantage  to  them  ;  for  the  flowers  will 
be  much  larger,  and  fhew  themfelves  to  much  greater 
advantage,  than  when  they  are  placed  clofer  together. 
At  the  fame  time  they  will  produce  much  larger  off- fets, 
and  confequently  increafe  much  fader. 

Plant  Box. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  is  a  very  proper 
feafon  for  beginning  to  plant  box,  where  new  edgings 
are  wanted,  for  it  will  then  take  root  freely  ;  but  re¬ 
member  to  give  the  box  a  plentiful  watering  as  foon  as 
the  edgings  are  planted. 

This  is  alfo  a  very  proper  time  for  repairing  any  box 
edgings  formerly  planted  ;  or  removing  them  where  they 
have  grown  thick  and  clumfy.  In  order  to  which,  the 
edging  fhould  be  wholly  taken  up,  the  roots  parted, 
and  a  proper  quantity  of  the  box  be  flipped,  trimmed, 
and  immediately  planted  down  again  in  a  dole  but  thin 
edging. 

In  a  month  after  planting  the  box  will  be  well  rooted, 
and  the  edgings  will  appear  neat  during  the  whole 
winter. 

1 Ttanfplant  Carnations ,  and  other  Perennial  Plants. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  fome  of  your 
flronged  carnations,  pinks,  fweet-williams,  ie.jdling 
wall-flowers,  flock-july  flowers,  columbin-s,  and  other 
perennial  plants,  fown  in  June,  or  beginning  of  lum- 
nier,  may  be  cranfplantcd  into  thebordeis. 

But  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  dripping 
weather  for  transplanting  them  at  this  feafon. 
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At  the  fame  time  many  of  thofe  which  were  pricked 
out  from  the  leed-bed  into  nurfery  beds,  two  or  three 
months  ago,  may  now  be  fafely  taken  up  with  balls  of 
earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  remain.  By  this  pradice  the  plants  will  hardly 
feel  their  removal.  But  do  not  forget  to  give  each  plant 
as  foon  as  removed  a  moderate  watering  ;  for  this  will 
at  once  nourifh  the  plants,  and  clofe  the  earth  about 
their  roots. 

Management  of  Carnation  Layers. 

Your  carnation  layers  mud  now  be  taken  care  of.  If 
any  of  them  dill  remain  on  the  old  plants,  let  them  be 
tranfplanted  fome  time  before  the  middle  of  themomh, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  take  good  root  before  the 
winter. 

You  may  plant  the  choiced  kinds  of  thefe  layers  in 
fmall  pots,  in  order  to  their  being  more  eafily  prote£led 
during  the  fevere  weather  in  the  winter.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  forts  may  be  planted  in  nurfery-beds  in  a  wama 
fituation ;  and  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  layers  may  be 
planted  out  at  once  into  the  borders  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  flower. 

With  regard  to  thofe  layers  that  were  planted  in  pots 
or  beds  during  the  former  month,  let  them  b^  watt  red 
now  and  then,  if  the  weather  proves  dry;  and  be  fure  to 
keep  them  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

Management  of  Auricula  Plants  in  Pots . 

All  your  auricula  plants  in  pots  will  now  require  at¬ 
tention,  particularly  thofe  that  were  fhifted  lad  month. 
If  the  weather  prove  very  dry,  they  mud  be  moderately 
watered  now  and  then  :  on  the  contrary,  if  a  great  deal 
of  rain  falls,  they  mud  be  defended  from  it ;  for  too 
much  wet  will  rot  their  roots. 

Let  therefore  the  pots  containing  your  choicer  plants 
be  placed  together  in  a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops ;  and 
when  the  weather  is  exceflively  wet,  let  thick  mats  or 
canvas  be  drawn  over  the  hoops  to  defend  the  plants. 
By  this  method  the  plants  will  be  much  better  protected 
from  wet  tnan  by  tnat  commonly  made  ufe  of,  namely, 
to  lay  the  pots  down  on  one  fide.  But  if  a  convenience 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  had,  the  pots  mud  be  laid  down 
on  one  fide,  that  the  plants  may  not  receive  too  much 
moidure,  which  would  dedroy  them. 

Clear  away  decayed  Flower  Stalks. 

Remember  to  go  round  your  borders  frequently,  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  dems  of  fuch  plants  as  are  pad  flowering: 
thefe  fhould  never  be  fuflered  to  dand  long  after  their 
bloom  is  over,  for  dead  dems  have  a  very  unfightly  ap¬ 
pearance  among  plants,  whether  growing  or  in  bloom. 

Trim  flowering  Plants. 

Examine  frequently  your  plants  in  general,  and  cut 
off  all  draggling  or  irregular  branches,  together  with 
thofe  that  are  weak  and  dangling,  and  all  dead  or 
damaged  leaves. 

At  the  fame  time  tye  up  to  (takes  fuch  plants  as  have 
been  thrown  down  by  the  winds  or  too  much  wet. 
This  will  give  an  air  of  neatnefs  to  the  whole,  and 
greatly  improve  the  elegant  appearance  of  your  flowering 
plants. 

Cut  Box  Edgings » 

If  you  omitted  to  clip  your  box  edgings  during  the 
two  preceding  months,  let  it  be  done  now,  and  the 
*  M  2  fooncr 
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fooner  the  better,  that  the  box  may  have  time  to  re¬ 
cover,  before  the  winter  comes  on. 

Clip  Hedges. 

All  your  hedges  that  ftill  remain  unclipped,  muft  now 
be  fini'fhed ;  nor  fhould  it  be  deferred  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  month,  for  the  fhoots  will  foon  acquire  too  great 
a  degree  of  hardnefs. 

Remember  to  keep  your  fheers  in  the  belt  order  ;  for 
otherwife  the  work  will  be  tedious,  and  badly  per¬ 
formed.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

Let  the  Tides  of  the  hedges  of  all  forts  be  trimmed  as 
flraight  as  poflible,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  hedge 
may  run  fomewhat  tapering  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ; 
for  the  former  fhould  always  be  broader  than  the  latter. 
With  regard  to  the  top,  the  utmoft  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  cut  it  very  ftraightand  even. 

Clean  Borders. 

Take  particular  care  to  keep  your  borders,  efpecially 
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thofe  near  the  principal  walks,  always  very  neat  and 
clean.  Neither  weeds,  dead  leaves,  nor  any  other 
litter  fhould  ever  appear  on  thofe  borders. 

Mow  Grafs  Walks  and  Lawns. 

Let  your  grafs  walks  and  lawns  be  mowed  frequently, 
otherwife  they  will  have  a  difagreeable  appearance;  nor 
will  it  hardly  be  poflible  to  mow  the  grafs  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  truth,  if  it  be  once  fuffered  to  grow  very  rank 
and  rough. 

Remember  alfo  to  keep  the  edges  of  all  the  grafs, 
bordering  upon  gravel  walks,  very  clofe  and  near. 
Thefe  edges  fhould  be  cut  once  a  fortnight  during  the 
fummer  feafon. 

Roll  Gravel  Walks. 

It  will  be  neceflary,  if  you  would  have  your  gravel 
walks  look  well,  to  roll  them  at  leaft  twice  a  week. 
Nor  fhould  you  fuffer  any  weeds  or  other  litter  to  be 
feen  upon  them. 
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Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 

Garden. 

Cauliflower  Plants. 

THOSE  cauliflower  plants  which  were  planted 
laft  month  under  frames,  fhould  about  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  be  planted  out  under  hand  or  bell- 
glaffes  ;  but  unlefs  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  wet 
and  cold,  they  need  not  be  covered  at  all  with  the 
glaffes ;  and  even  in  the  day-time  of  heavy  rains,  let  the 
plants  have  air  by  tilting  up  the  glaffes. 

During  the  laft  week  of  this  month,  fome  of  your  beft 
cauliflower  plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain.  But  as  they  are  to  be  covered 
with  hand  or  bell  glaffes,  two  or  three  of  the  plants  are 
to  be  put  under  each  glafs. 

The  ground  for  thefe  plants  fhould  be  rich  and  light, 
fituated  in  a  warm  part  of  the  garden,  where  water  is 
xiot  apt  to  ftand  in  winter. 

Before  the  ground  is  dug,  let  fome  good  rotten  dung 
be  fpread  upon  the  furface,  and  then  dug  fpade  deep, 
taking  care  to  break  the  clods  very  well,  and  to  bury  the 
dung  equally. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  ground  be  divided  into 
beds  three  feet  wide,  allowing  a  foot  and  a  half  between 
the  beds  for  the  conveniency  of  putting  on,  raifing,  or 
taking  off  the  glaffes. 

The  beds  being  thus  laid  out,  ftretch  your  line  along 
the  middle  of  each  bed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  at 
every  three  feet  put  in  two  or  three  plants,  within  four 
or  five  inches  of  each  other,  and  clofe  the  earth  well 
about  their  roots  and  Items,  giving  them  a  moderate 
watering  to  fettle  the  earth  about  their  roots. 

As  fo  -n  as  the  planting  is  finifhed,  bring  your  band  or 
bell-glaffes,  and  place  one  of  them  over  each  clump  of 
plants  every  night,  removing  them  in  the  morning 
while  the  weather  continues  mild  and  dry. 

But  when  the  weather  is  extremely  wet,  the  glaffes 
muft  not  be  taken  entirely  off;  they  muft  be  on1}'  raifed 


two  or  three  inches  on  the  warmeft  fide,  and  fupported 
in  that  pofition  with  props,  to  admit  air  to  the  plants  : 
in  frofty  weather  they  muft  be  kept  clofe. 

If  you  have  not  hand  or  bell-glaffes,  you  may  remove 
fome  of  your  plants  into  a  warm  border,  where  they 
will,  if  the  winter  be  mild,  produce  tolerable  heads  in 
the  fpring. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

A  few  of  your  early  cabbage  plants  may  be  removed 
into  the  beds  where  they  are  to  cabbage  next  fummer, 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month. 

In  order  to  this,  let  fome  good  rotten  dung  be  fpread 
over  the  furface,  and  the  ground  dug  one  fpade  deep,  , 
remembering  to  bury  the  dung  properly  jn  the  bottom  of 
the  trench. 

When  the  ground  is  ready,  let  the  plants  be  fet  in 
rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  the  fame  diftance  apart  in 
the  rows. 

As  it  often  happens  that  cabbage  plants  removed  early 
into  an  open  expofure,  are,  in  fevere  winters,  killed  by 
the  froft,  it  will  be  prudent  to  let  fome  of  the  early 
cabbage  plants  remain  in  nurfery  beds  made  in  a  warm 
fituation,  till  January  or  February,  that  you  may  have 
plants  to  fupply  any  defefts  in  the  former,  or  even  to 
form  new  plantations. 

Let  therefore  all  your  cabbage  plants  that  fliil  remain 
in  their  feed -beds,  be  now  removed  into  nurfery-beds  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  that  they  may  have  time 
to  get  ftrength  before  the  fevete  iveather  begins.  And 
remember  to  let  the  beds  be  made  in  a  warm  fituation,. 
and  to  fet  the  plants  about  five  or  fix  inches  aiunder. 

Broccoli. 


Let  the  ground  between  and  about  the  broccoli  plants 

which  were  fet  late  be  looftned  with  a  hoe,  and  fome  of  the 

earth  drawn  up  about  their  items  ;  for  this  will  be  of  the 

utmoft  advantage  to  them,  provided  it  be  done  early  in  the 

month,  _ 

Beans. 
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Beans. 

A  few  mazagan  beans  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
month  for  an  early  crop  in  the  fucceeding  fummer. 

But  remember  to  plant  them  in  a  warm  border  under 
a  fouth  wall  or  other  fence,  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  halt 
afunder,  dropping  the  beans  two  or  three  inches  apart  in 

the  rows.  -  , 

Many  gardeners,  in  planting  early  beans,  choote  hrit 

to  fow  the  beans  pretty  thick  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  and 
tranfplant  them  into  the  borders  when  they  are  come 
up  to  a  fufficient  height.  I  he  method  is  this  . 

Let  a  bed  of  good  ric|i  earth,  about  four  feet  broad, 
fituated  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  garden,  be  well  dug. 
Then  draw  off  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  from  every  part  of 
the  bed  equally.  1  his  being  done,  fcatter  the  beans 
about  an  inch  afunder,  and  immediately  cover  them 
with  the  earth  drawn  oft'  the  bed. 

When  the  beans  are  come  up,  and  grown  about  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  mild  weather 
into  warm  borders,  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder, 
and  two  or  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Remember 
to  clofe  the  earth  well  about  their  roots,  and  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  their  growing  freely. 

Experience  has  fhewn,  that  beans  tranfplanted  in  the 
above  manner,  will  come  a  week  or  ten  days  looner 
than  thofe  planted  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  provided  both  are  fet  the  fame  day. 

At  the  fame  time  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  their 
bein^  injured  by  Nthe  froft,  as  they  may,  from  being 
crowded  together  in  the  feed-bed,  be  more  eafily  pro¬ 
tected  by  covering  them  when  the  weather  is  very  fevere. 

Peas. 

About  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  this  month,  a  few 
peas  fhould  be  fown  for  an  early  crop.  The  earlieft 
hotfpur  is  the  moft  proper  fort  to  be  fown  at  this  feafon ; 
but  remember  to  make  choice  of  fuch  leeds  as  are  plump 
and  found. 

They  fhould  be  fown  in  a  warm  border  under  a  iouth 
wall,  in  drills  two  feet  afunder,  and  the  peas  placed 
pretty  clofe  together  in  the  drills,  but  as  .regular  as 
poflible,and  covered  immediately  with  earth  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  deep. 

Lettuces. 

Thofe  lettuces  which  were  fown  about  the  middle  of 
September,  in  order  to  be  covered  with  frames  or  hand- 
glaffes,  fhould  be  removed,  about  the  middle  of  this 
month,  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  _ 

In  order  to  this,  a  fpot  of  light  rich  earth,  in  a 
warm  Htuation,  and  fully  fexpofed  to  the  thid-day  fun, 
fhould  be  chofen,  and  a  bed  proportioned  to  the  fize 
of  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame  marked  out  \  the  furface 
laid  fomewhat  Hoping  to  the  fun,  and  raked  very 

fmooth  and  even.  . 

When  the  bed  is  thus  prepared,  let  the  lettuces  be 
planted,  not  too  deep  in  the  earth,  about  two  inches 
diliant  every  way.  Let  them  have  a  little  water  as  foon 
as  planted,  and  let  the  furface  between  the  plants  be 
made  perfe&ly  fmooth. 

The  plants  being  thus  fet  in  the  bed,  put  on  the  frame, 
and,  when  the  weather  is  wet  and  frofty,  cover  it  with 
the  lights  By  this  precaution’ there  will  be  no  doubt 
of  thefe  plants  furviving  the  cold  of  winter,  not  with  - 
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ftanding  thofe  which  were  planted  in  borders  are  de- 
ftroyed. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  will  be  alfo  a  very 
proper  time  to  tranfplant  thofe  lettuces  which  were 
fown  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  the  beginning  of 
September,  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

But  you  muff  remember  to  chufe  a  warm  border  for 
their  reception  ;  and  then,  if  the  weather  prove  mild, 
they  will  cabbage  early  in  the  fpring. 

Spinnage. 

Remember  to  keep  your  winter  fpinnage  perfe&Iy 
clean  from  weeds  ;  for  if  the  latter  are  fuffeted  to  grow 
at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  they  will  foon  overrun,  and 
totally  deftroy  the  plants. 

If  you  ncgledled  to  thin  your  fpinnage  laft  month, 
let  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  this ;  remembering  to 
clear  away  the  weaker,  and  to  leave  the  ftronger  plants 
at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  inches  from  one  another. 

Endive. 

You  muft  remember,  provided  the  weather  be  dry* 
to  tye  up  fome  endive  plants  every  week  for  blanching. 

In  order  to  this,  let  fuch  plants  be  chofen  as  are 
quite  or  nearly  full  grown  ;  to  let  the  leaves  be  regularly 
and  clofely  gathered  up  in  the  hand,  and  tyed  neatly 
together  with  a  piece  of  ftrong  bafs. 

At  the  fame  time  let  the  earth  be  drawn  up  round 
each  plant  almoft  to  the  tops  of  the  leaves  ;  for  this 
will  at  once  promote  the  blanching,  and  render  the 
plants  exceeding  white  and  tender. 

Earth  up  Celery. 

As  your  celery  plants  advance  in  height  they  muft 
be  duly  earthed  up,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
branched  before  they  are  attacked  by  fevere  frofts. 

Let  therefore  every  advantage  of  dry  weather  be  taken* 
in  order  to  earth  them  up  to  a  proper  height.  At  the 
fame  time  remember  to  break  the  clods  of  the  earth 
very  well,  and  to  lay  it  up  to  the  plants,  without 
breaking  their  leaves  or  burying  their  hearts. 

Earth  up  Cardoons. 

Remember  to  earth  up  your  cardoons  when  both  the 
weather  and  the  leaves,  of  the  plants  are  dry,  in  the  man^- 
ner  mentioned  the  foregoing  month. 

Sew  Carrot  Seed. 

About  the  laft  week  in  this  month,  a  littlecarrot  feed 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  border ;  as  it  is  very  probable 
a  few  of  the  plants,  at  leaft,  will  furvive  the  froft* 
and  confequently  produce  young  carrots  very  early  in 
the  fpring. 

Sew  Raddijh  Seed. 

A  little  raddifh  feed  fhould  alfo  be  fown  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  in  a  warm  border ;  for  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  any  thing  mild,  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  draw¬ 
ing  early  in  the  fpring.  Let  the  feed  be  fown  pretty 
thick,  and  raked  in  with  an  even  hand. 

Saw  fmall  Sal/ad  Herbs. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  muHard,  creffes,  rad- 
dilh,  i ape,  and  lettuce,  fhould  be  fown  eveiy  week  •,  but 
tnat  fown  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month  fhould  be 

defended  by  a  rrame  and  glaftes, 

8  la 
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In  order  to  this,  let  a  bed  of  light  rich  earth,  in  a 
warm  fituation  fronting  the  foutn,  be  dug,  and  propor¬ 
tioned  to  one  of  the  {hallowed  garden  frames.  Let  the 
earth  be  broken  very  fine,  and  laid  a  little  Hoping  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth. 

When  the  furface  is  raked  very  even,  let  {hallow  drills 
be  drawn  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  frame,  about 
two  or  three  inches  afunder.  In  thefe  drills  let  the  lee 
be  Town  pretty  thick,  and  covered  with  earth  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

The  glades  muft  be  put  on  every  night,  and  conti¬ 
nued  alfo  in  the  day-time,  when  the  weather  is  very  cold 
or  wet. 

Drefs  Afparagus  Beds. 

The  ftalks  of  your  afparagus  muft  be  cut  down,  and 
the  beds  properly  drefled  fome  time  this  month.. 

Remember  to  cut  down  the  ftalks  or  haulm  within  two 
or  three  inches,  at  leaft,  of  tne  lurface  of  the  beds,  and 
immediately  to  carry  it  oft  the  ground. 

When  this  is  done,  cut  up  all  the  weeds  with  a  fharp 
hoe,  and  draw  them  off  into  the  alleys,  which  are  to 
be  marked  out  with  a  line  and  fpade,  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  wide. 

The  beds  being  thus  cleared,  let  the  alleys  be  dug  one 
fpade  deep,  fpreading  the  earth,  or  at  leaft  the  greater 
part  of  it,  neatly  over  the  beds,  obferving,  as  you  ad¬ 
vance  in  digging,  to  bury  the  weeds  taken  off  the  beds 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  to  cover  them  a  pro¬ 
per  depth  with  earth. 

If  you  intend  to  manure  your  afparagus  beds,  this  is 
alfo  the  proper  feafon  to  do  it;  but  the  dung,  which 
muft  be  applied  before  the  alleys  are  dug,  fhould  be  very 
good,  and  very  rotten.  None  is  more  proper  than  the 
dung  of  old  cucumber  and  melon  beds.  This  muft  be 
fpread  over  the  furface,  as  the  haulm  and  weeds  are 
cleared  away  :  let  it  be  well  broken,  and  laid  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  on  every  part  of  the  beds.  When  this 
is  done,  let  the  alleys  be  dug  as  above  directed,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  earth  (pread  upon  the  dung. 

You  may  plant  a  row  of  cabbages  or  coleworts  in 
each  alley,  five  or  fix  inches  apart  in  the  row.  And 
thefe  will  generally  furvive  very  fevere  frofts,  when  all 
thole  planted  in  an  open  or  level  fpot  will  be  deftroyed. 

Clear  the  Beds  of  Aromatic  Plants. 

Your  beds  of  fage,  favory,  thyme,  hyfTop,  mint,  baum, 
tarragon,  tanfey,  foirel,  h c.  muft  now  be  drefled  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Let  all  the  ftalks,  or  decayed  flower- Hems,  be  cut 
dole  to  the  heads  of  the  plants,  or  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  the  beds  well  cleared  from  weeds  and  other 
litter,  and  the  whole  carried  off  the  ground. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  earth  be  dug  lightly  be¬ 
tween  fuch  of  the  plants  as  will  bear  it,  either  with  a 
fpade  or  trowel.  At  the  fame  time,  let  the  alleys  be 
dug,  and  a  little  of  the  earth  fpread  upon  the  beds.  If 
a  little  rotten  dung  had  been  fcattered  over  the  beds  be¬ 
fore  they  had  been  dug,  it  would  have  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  plants. 

The  beds  of  mint,  and  pepper-mint,  will  not  admit  of 
digging;  but  let  them  be  well  cleared  from  weeds,  a 
little  rotten  dung  fpread  over  the  furface,  and  fome  of 
the  earth  from  the  alleys  thrown  over  the  dung. 
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By  this  means  the  roots  will,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
protected  from  the  froft;  and  the  rain,  by  wafhing  down 
the  falts  of  the  dung  and  earth,  will  greatly  enrich  the 
beds,  and  {Lengthen  the  plants. 

Dung  and  Trench  Ground. 

The  parts  of  the  kitchen-garden  now  unoccupied 
fhould  be  dunged  and  trenched,  that  it  may  receive 
every  poflible  advantage  from  the  fun  and  air.  By  this 
means  the  foil  will  be  greatly  enriched,  and  confe- 
querttly  produce  much  larger  crops  in  the  fpring,  than 
it  would  if  fuffered  to  have  lain  negle&ed  till  it  was 
wanted. 

The  Nursery. 

Sow  Haws ,  Holly  Berries ,  he. 

This  is  the  feafon  for  fowing  haws,  holly,  hips,  and 
yew-berries. 

In  order  to  which,  let  beds  of  three  feet  and  a  half, 
or  four  feet  wide,  be  prepared  ;  the  berries  of  each  fort 
feparately  fown  on  the  furface,  and  covered  near  an 
inch  deep  with  earth. 

Many  bury  their  haws  and  holly-berries  a  whole 
year  in  the  earth,  before  they  fow  them,  fur  they  ftl- 
dom  come  up  before  the  fpring  twelvemonth  after  they 
are  fown.  The  method  is  this  : 

They  mark  out,  in  fome  part  of  the  nurfery,  where 
the  ground  is  firm  and  dry,  a  trench  about  two  feet 
wide,  dig  it  twelve  inches  deep,  and  make  the  bottom 
very  even  and  level.  In  this  trench  they  lay  the  berries 
of  an  equal  thicknefs,  and  cover  them  with  earth  fix 
inches  deep,  at  leaft. 

In  this  manner  they  are  fuffered  to  lie  a  twelvemonth, 
when  they  are  taken  up,  and  lown  in  beds  as  above  di¬ 
rected.  * 

Sow  Acorns. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  your  acorns  muft 
be  fown,  for,  if  kept  much  longer  out  of  the  ground, 
they  will  begin  to  fprnut. 

They  fhould  be  fown  in  beds  about  four  feet  wide, 
and  covered  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

Sew  Plum-Stones. 

This  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  fowing  plum-ftones, 
to  raife  a  fupply  of  flocks  for  the  purpoie  of  budding 
and  grafting. 

In  order  to  this,  let  beds  about  four  fee t  broad  be 
dug,  the  ftones  fpread,  not  too  thick,  as  equally  as 
poflible  on  the  furface,  and  covered  a  full  inch  deep 
with  earth. 

If  you  flatter  fome  dry  fhort  litter  over  the  furface  of 
the  beds  as  foon  as  they  are  planted,  it  will  prove  of 
great  fervice. 

Some  preferve  thefe  ftones  till  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  then  plant  them  in  beds  as  above  directed. 
The  me'.hod  they  take  to  preferve  the  ftoms  is  this  : 

7' hey  procure"  a  ftrong  clofe  box  or  tub,  and  cover 
the  bottom  three  inches  deep  with  fand.  When  this  is 
done,  they  flatter  on  it  a  parcel  of  the  ftones,  covering 
them  two  inches  deep  with  fand  ;  upon  this  covering 
they  flatter  another  parcel  of  the  ftones,  covering  them 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  proceed  till  the  tub  or  box 
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is  full.  By  this  artifice  the  vegetative  faculty  of  the 
{tones  is  preferved,  and  they  may  be  Town  any  time  in 
February,  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Sow  Beech- maf^  &c. 

This  is  the  heft  feafon  in  the  whole  year  for  fowing 
beech-mart,  and  maple  feed. 

Let  therefore  a  bed  four  feet  broad  be  prepared  for 
each  of  thefe  feeds  ;  the  earth  well  broken,  and  the 
furface  laid  very  fmooth. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  feeds  be  fown  pretty  thick 
on  the  furface,  and  covered  with  earth  about  an  inch 
deep. 

Propagate  'Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Layers, 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  you  may  begin  to 
propagate  the  hardier  kind  of  foreft-trees,  and  fiower- 
ing-fhrubs,  by  layers.  The  method  is  this  : 

Dig  the  ground  round  the  tree  or  flirub  you  intend 
to  propagate.  When  this  is  done,  bring  the  branches 
down,  lay  them  in  the  earth,  and  faften  them  down 
with  forked  or  hooked  flicks.  Then  cover  the  body  of 
the  fhoots  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  earth,  leaving 
the  tops  three  or  four  inches  above  the  ground. 

Limes,  elms,  and  other  foreft-trees,  will  fucceed  ex¬ 
tremely  well  by  this  method  ;  but  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  cut  down  the  tree,  from  which  the  layers  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  taken,  near  the  ground,  that  it  may  produce 
fhoots  or  branches  at  a  height  proper  for  this  ope¬ 
ration. 

Propagate  T rees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings. 

Many  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  trees  and  fhrubs  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings ;  and  this  is  a  very  proper  lea- 
ion  for  doing  it. 

Honey-fuckles,  goofberry  and  currant-trees  are  bet¬ 
ter  raifed  by  cuttings  than  by  any  other  method.  The 
manner  of  performing  this  operation  has  been  fully  de- 
feribed  in  the  work  of  the  nurfery  for  laft  month. 

Tranfplant  Layers. 

Thofe  layers  which  were  laid  down  laft  year  muft 
now  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground, 
in  rows  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  twelve  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 

Tranfplant  hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

You  may,  anytime  this  month,  tranfplant  all  forts  of 
hardy  trees  and  fhrubs  ;  and  by  next  fummer  they  will 
have  fixed  themfelves  firmly.  This  will  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage;  for  they  will  requite  very  little  trouble  in 
watering. 

Tranfplant  Stoch  to  Bud  and  Graft  upon. 

This  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting  all 
kinds  of  flocks  intended  for  budding  or  grafting  the 
different  forts  of  fruit  upon. 

They  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half 
afunder,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  be  allowed  between 
the  flocks  in  each  row. 

Tranfplant  Laurels. 

Laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  lauruftinus,  and  other  ever¬ 
greens  of  that  kind,  may  be  tranfplaiued  wilh  fafety  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month. 
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Prune  and  Nail  Peach ,  Jpricot ,  and  N eft  anne -Trees. 

As  foon  as  the  leaves  of  your  peach,  apricot,  and 
nedtarine-trees,  are  dropped,  which  will  happen  about  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  begin  to  prune  and 
nail  them. 

Remember  to  unnail  the  greater  part  of  the  fmall 
branches,  before  you  begin  to  prune  ;  becaufe  you  will 
have  room  to  ufe  your  knife  with  greater  facility,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  may  examine  with  more  convenience 
the  feveral  fhoots,  and  confequently  be  better  able  to 
judge  which  are  proper  to  be  taken  off,  and  which  to 
remain. 

You  muft  be  careful  to  leave  at  equal  and  regular 
diftances,  and  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  a  proper  fupply 
of  the  laft  fummer’s  fhoots,  that  every  part  of  the  wall, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  may  be  regularly 
furnifhed  with  them  ;  for  thefe,  and  thefe  only,  are  the 
fhoots  that  will  bear  the  fruit  next  feafon. 

At  the  fame  time,  remember  to  cut  out  all  the  old  wood, 
as  it  becomes  ufelefs ;  we  mean  fuch  branches  as  ad¬ 
vance  a  great  way,  and  are  not  furnifhed  with  young 


wood. 

But  though  a  fufficient  number  of  the  young  fhoots 
are  to  be  left,  yet  they  muft  not  be  crowded,  or  left  too 
clofe  together.  Let  them  therefore  be  carefully  examin¬ 
ed,  and  where  you  perceive  they  ftand  too  thick,  let 
fome  of  them  be  taken  away.  In  doing  this,  remember 
to  leave  the  moft  promifing  and  beft  placed  fhoots  for  the 
purpofe  of  bearing,  and  to  leave  them  at  due  and  regu¬ 
lar  diftances  from  one  another  ;  five  or  fix  inches  will 
be  a  proper  interval  between  them,  if  the  tree  be  ia 
good  health.  Thofe  which  you  take  away  muft  be  cut 
off  clofe. 

When  you  have  taken  away  all  the  ufelefs  fhoots, 
you  muft  ihorten  thofe  you  intend  to  preferve  ;  for  by 
this  means  they  will  next  fummer  produce,  befides  their 
fruit,  a  proper  fupply  of  bearing  fhoots  for  the  year 
after. 

But,  in  doing  this,  remember  to  fhorten  every  one  in 
proportion  to  its  growth,  and  original  length  :  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  Ihoot  of  about  twelve  inches  muft  be  reduced 
to  about  eight  inches,  one  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  to  ten, 
and  a  fhoot  of  twenty  to  fourteen  ;  and  fo  on  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  different  lengths.  In  a  word,  you 
fhould  cut  away  about  one  third  of  the  length  of  every 
fhoot. 

A  difference  muft,  however,  be  made  with  regard  to 
thofe  nectarine  and  apricot-trees  which  produce  very 
ftrong  and  vigorous  fhoots  ;  for  thefe  muft  be  left  about 
five  or  fix  inches  afunder,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth 
of  their  original  length  muft  be  cut  off ;  indeed  fome 
of  the  moft  vigorous  fhoots  fhould  be  but  very  little 
fliortened,  and  others  not  at  all.  I  or  the  more  wood 
you  cut  out  of  a  vigoious  tree,  and  the  more  tr.e  fhoots 
are  fhortened,  the  more  vigoroufly  will  the  tree  fhoot. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  only  method  of  pruning  a  vigo¬ 
rous  fhooting  tree,  in  order  to  its  producing  fuch  mo¬ 
derate  fhoots  as  aie  neceiTary  for  their  hearing  fruit. 

If  the  above  obfervations  be  well  un  'ei flood,  the  gar¬ 
dener  will  be  at  no  lofs  in  pruning  apricot,  peach, 
and  nedlarine-trees,  in  proportion  to  their  different: 
growfe 
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But  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  where  any  of 
the  (boots  left  to  bear  have  produced  any  I  mall  (hoots 
from  their  fides,  they  muft  be  cut  ofF  clofe  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  (hoot ;  for  thefe  will  be  entirely  ufelefs  j-they  will 
produce  neither  good  wood,  nor  good  fruit. 

In  (hortening  the  bearing  (hoots,  you  (hould  remem¬ 
ber  to  cut  them  off  at  a  leaf  bud,  or,  as  lotne  call  it,  a 
double  bud,  if  poflible.  A  leaf,  or  double  bud,  is  where 
two  buds  appear  upon  the  fame  eye.  Every  one  ot  thele 
eyes  will  generally  produce  a  good  (hoot  next  year ;  it 
is  therefore  neceffary,  in  (hortening  the  (hoots,  to  cut 
them  at  or  near  fuch  an  eye,  in  order  that  each  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  (hoot  next  year  for  its  leader;  for  wheie 
there  is  a  fair  leading  (hoot  produced  at  or  near  the  ex  ¬ 
tremity  of  a  bearing  branch,  fuch  a  (hoot  will  generally 

yield  fair  and  well-tafted  fruit.  t  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  apricot-tree,  in  particular,  it 
(hould  be  obferved,  that  there  are  often  on  the  two 
years  old  branches  (hort  (hoots,  or  natural  (purs,  about 
an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and,  frequently,  on  each  of 
thefe  fpurs  feveral  bloffom  buds.  Some  cut  thefe  fpurs 
entirely  away;  but  this  is  bad  practice;  for  they  gene¬ 
rally  produce  handfome  and  well-  afted  fruit.  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  fuch  only  of  thefe  fpurs  which  arc  weil 
placed,  and  promife,  by  their  bloffom-buds,  to  bear 
fruit,  (hould  be  fpared  ;  fuch  as  advance  confiderably  in 
a  foreright  dire&ion,  together  with  fuch  as  are  deititute 
of  bloffom-buds,  (hould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  branch. 

Remember,  as  foon  as  you  have  fini(hed  pruning  one 
tree,  to  nail  it  clofe  to  the  wall  in  a  proper  manner, 
before  you  begin  the  next ;  and  not  leave  n,  as  many 
do,  till  all  the  trees  on  the  wall  are  pruned.  Some,  in- 

dee'  dired  them  to  be  ,eft  unnailed  tdl  March  »  but  bJ 

this  method  many  of  the  branches  will  be  injured  by 
the  winds,  and  the  bloffom-buds  fo  much  fwelled  by  the 
time  of  nailing  them,  that  many  of  them  will  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  difplaced  in  the  operation. 

You  (hould  obferve  great  exadnefs  in  nailing  your 
trees  :  the  branches  muft  not  any  where  be  nailed  acrofs 
one  another  ;  but  every  branch  laid  in  entirely  clear 
of  the  reft,  and  about  four,  five,  or  fix  inches  diftant, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  tree.  At  the  fame 
time,  let  all  the  branches  belaid  perfectly ftraight,  and 
clofe  to  the  wall. 

Tranfplant  Fruit-Trees. 

Mod  fort  of  fruit-trees  may  be  fafely  tranfplanted 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

In  the  introdudtion  to  this  Kalendar,  we  have 
ai-en  full  diiedtions  for  making  borders,  and  mentioned 
the  diftances  that  are  neceffary  between  the  trees  of 
different  forts  of  fruit,  and  therefore  it  will  be  needlefs 
to  lay  any  thing  on  that  lubjedt  here. 

Propagate  Goofeberry  and  Currant-Trees  by  Cuttings. 

This  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  propagating  goofe¬ 
berry  and  currant-trees  by  cuttings ;  and  it  (houid  be 
remembered,  that  the  trees  raifed  from  cuttings  always 
produce  larger  and  better  tailed  fruit,  than  thole  which 

are  raifed  from  fuckers.  , 

Thefe  cuttings  muft  be  (hoots  of  the  laft  fummer  s 
growth,  taken  f-om  healthy  trees,  and  fuch  as  are  remark¬ 
able  for  bearing  the  fined  fruit  of  their  kind. 
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When  a  proper  number  of  thefe  (hoofs  are  provided, 
let  them  be  (hortened  to  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
inches  in  length  ;  and  planted  in  a  (hady  border,  in 
rows  acrofs  the  border,  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder. 
Each  cutting  muft  be  let  near  half  its  length  into  the 
earth. 

Prune  Goofeberry  and  Currant-Trees. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  your  goofeberry 
and  currant-trees  may  be  pruned.  In  doing  which,  ob¬ 
ferve  to  keep  their  branches  thin,  and  at  regular  diftance* 
from  one  another.  The  heart  of  the  trees  alfo  muft  be 
kept  open  and  free  from  wood,  and  the  branches  no 
where  differed  to  crofs  one  another. 

At  the  fame  time,  remember  to  take  away  all  fuckers 
from  the  roots,  and  to  train  up  each  tree  with  a  fingle 
ftem. 

It  is  natural  for  thefe  trees  to  produce  numbers  of 
young  (hoots  every  fummer,  many  of  which  (hould  be 
now  taken  away;  but  be  fure  to  leave  at  proper  diftances, 
fome  of  the  beft  placed,  and  moft  regular  grown 
(hoots,  for  a  fucceffion  of  young  bearing  wood,  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  fuch  branches  as  are  paft  beaiing  good 
fruit ;  remembering,  at  the  fame  time,  to  cut  (horter,  or 
remove  entirely,  fome  of  the  oder  branches,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  thofe  which  are  young,  and  promife  to 
bear  better  fruit. 

You  (hould  alfo  remember,  in  (hortening  the  laft 
dimmer’s  (hoots,  not  to  cut  off  more  than  one  third  of 
tneir  length  ;  and  where  the  (hoot  is  very  vigorous,  one 
fourth  will  be  fufficient;  for  if  they  are  (hortened  much 
more  than  this,  their  vigour  will  be  fo  greatly  increafed, 
that  they  will  next  year  fill  the  tree  with  fo  many  ufe- 
efs  (hoots  as  will  prove  prejudicial  to  the  fruit. 

J 

Tranfplant  Goofeberry  and  Currant-Trees. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end,  of  this 
month,  will  be  a  proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting  goofe- 
rry  and  currant-trees. 

If  thefe  (hrubs  are  intended  to  be  fet  in  a  fpot  by 
'hemfelves,  let  them  be  planted  in  rows  eight  feet  afun¬ 
der  ;  and  let  fix  feet,  at  lead,  be  allowed  between  plant 
and  plant  in  the  rows.  This  will  give  room  to  dig  and 
hoe  the  ground  between  the  (hrubs  ;  and  the  berries  will 
grow  very  large,  and  ripen  properly. 

But  if  they  are  intended  to  be  fet  in  fingle  rows 
round  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden,  they  (hould 
be  planted  eight  or  nine  feet  diftant  from  one  another.  . 

Plant  Strawberries. 

Where  new  plantations  of  ftrawberries  are  wanting, 
they  may  be  made  any  time  this  month,  but  the  fooner 
the  better. 

In  order  to  this,  let  fome  of  the  beft  rotten  dung  be 
fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  ground  where  you  intend 
to  plant  your  (Irawberries,  and  then  neatly  dug,  remem¬ 
bering  to  bury  your  dung  in  a  proper  manner. 

When  the  piece  is  thus  prepared,  let  it  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  beds  four  feet  broad,  leaving  an  interval  of 
eighteen  inches  for  an  alley  between  the  beds,  and  rake 
the  furface  very  fmooth. 

The  beds  be.ng  thus  in  readinefs,  chufe.a  parcel  of 
tne  ftrongeft  plants  produced  laft  fummer,  and  take 

them  up  with  good  roots.  Cut  off  all  the  runners, 

pull 
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pull  off  all  the  dead  leaves,  trim  the  roots,  and  plant 
them  in  four  rows  lengthways  of  the  bed.  Confcquent- 
ly  the  rows  will  be  one  foot  afundtr  ;  and  the  fame  dif 
tance  fliould  be  allowed  between  each  plant  in  the 
rows. 

Remember  to  clofe  the  earth  well  about  every  plant, 
and  to  give  each  of  them  a  little  water  as  foon  as  they  are 
fet. 

Drcfs  Strawberry  Beds. 

It  will  be  ncccffary  to  give  your  ftrawberry  beds  their 
winter’s  drefling  lome  time  this  month  ;  but  remember 
to  choofe  a  dry  day  for  it.  The  manner  is  this  : 

Clear  away  all  the  runners  or  firings  clofe  to  the  head 
of  the  plants  ;  clean  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  let  all  the 
litter  be  carried  away. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  earth  in  every  bed,  where 
there  is  room,  be  loofened  with  a  fmall  fpade,  trowel, 
or  hoe,  taking  care  not  to  diilurb  the  roots.  Then 
mark  out  with  your  line  the  alleys  of  their  proper 
width,  and  dig  them  immediately,  fpreading  fome  of  the 
earth  carefully  over  the  beds  ;  taking  particular  care  to 
lay  it  neatly  between,  and  clofe  about  every  plan. 

The  plants  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  fpread  over 
the  whole  furfaceof  the  bed  ;  they  fliould  be  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  iingle  bunches  or  heads.  And  by  purfuing  this 
method  you  will  every  year,  when  the  feafon  is  kind, 
have  a  great  quantity  of  large  and  well  tailed  fruit. 

Plant  Rafpberries. 

This  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  making  new  planta¬ 
tions  of  rafpberries  ;  but  the  fpot  intended  to  be  planted 
mull  be  in  an  open  fit'uation,  and  the  ground  good. 

The  plants  muff  alfo  be  well  furnifhed  with  roots, 
or  they  will  not  fucceed  .*  let  therefore  fuch  only  be 
chofen.. 

Being  furnifhed  with  a  proper  number  of  fuch  plants, 
let  the  fhoots  be  fhortened  a  little,  and  only  one  flrong 
flioot  left  on  each  root.  The  extremities  of  the  roots 
alfo  muff  be  trimmed  ;  and  then  planted  in  rows  four 
feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  fet  three  feet  apart  in  the 
rows. 

Prune  Rafpberry  Plants. 

Experience  has  fufficiently  fhewn  that  three  only  of 
the  lafl  year’s  fhoots  fliould  be  left  upon  each  root  for 
bearing  fruit  the  next  year  ;  thefe  mud  therefore  be 
allowed  room;  and,  in  order  to  this,  all  above  that  num¬ 
ber  on  each  root  mull  be  now  removed.  In  doing  this 
let  them  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; 
cutting  away  at  the  fame  time  all  the  old  wood,  together 
with  all  the  draggling  branches  between  the  rows. 

When  this  is  done,  let  each  of  the  branches  left  to  bear 
fruit  the  fucceeding  year  be  fhortened,  cutting  off  about 
one  third  or  one  fourth,  in  proportion  as  the  fhoot  is 
lefs  or  more  vigorous,  of  its  original  length. 

When  this  is  done,  and  all  the  cuttings,  &c.  cleared 
away,  let  the  ground  in  the  intervals  and  between  the 
roots  be  dug,  clearing  away  all  the  flraggling  roots  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  together  with  thofe  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  flanding  plants. 

Gather  Jointer  apples  and  Pears. 

This  is  generally  the  feafon  for  gathering  winter 
apples  and  pears.  But  they  will  be" ripe  at"different 
times  ;  fome  at  the  beginning,  fome  about  the  middle, 
and  others  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
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In  order  to  know  whether  the  fruit  are  proper  to  be 
pulled,  try  fevcral  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  tree, 
by  turning  them  gently  upwards:  if  they  quit  the  tree 
eafily,  it  is  time  to  gather  them  ;  if  not, "they  muft  re¬ 
main  fome  time  longer. 

You  fliould  not,  however,  let  any  of  your  fine  ea'in^ 
pears  hang  on  the  trees  after  the  middle  of  the  month^ 
efpecially  if  the  nights  are  inclinable  tobefrofly;  for 
if  they  are  once  touched  with  the  frofl,  many  of  them 
will  rot  before  they  are  fit  for  the  table,  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  that  can  afterwards  be  taken  of  them, 

Nor  muft  any  kinds  of  apples  or  pears  be  fuffered  to 
h^ng  longer  on  the  trees  than  the  latter  end  of  the 
month;  for  after  that  time  they  will  get  no  good  by 
being  abroad. 

But  whenever  you  gather  any  of  your  keeping  fruit, 
let  a  dry  day  be  chofen;  and  before  you  be^in  to»ather 
let  both  the  fruit  and  leaves  be  thoroughly  dry  Be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  is  generally  the  bed  time  to  be¬ 
gin;  nor  fhould  the  work  be  continued  after  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

Take  care  to  pull  your  fruit  one  by  one,  and  to  lay 
them  gently  in  a  bafket ;  for  if  they  are  bruifed  by  any 
means,  they  will  foon  be  fpoiled. 

Carry  the  fruit  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered  into  the 
fruitery,  or  other  dry  place,  laying  them  carefully  in 
heaps,  each  fort  by  itfelf. 

In  thefe  heaps  they  muft  be  fuffered  to  lie  a  fortnight 
to  fweat ;  which  will  at  once  improve  their  flavour,  and 
make  them  keep  the  better. 

After  fweating  in  this  manner,  let  them  be  wiped  one 
by  one,  and  laid  up  where  they  are  to  remain.  Re¬ 
member,  in  fevere  frofly  weather,  to  cover  them  with 
clean  new  ftraw. 


The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 


Management  cf  Carnation  Layers. 

\  ou  muft  during  the  laft  week  in  this  month  re¬ 
move  your  carnation  layers,  planted  into  fmall  pots 
during  the  two  laft  months,  into  places  where  they  can 
be  readily  defended  in  bad  weather  ;  a  common  garden 
frame  will  be  very  proper  for  this  purpofe;  and  if  the 
earth  be  light  and  dry,  let  the  pots  be  plunged  into  it  up 
to  the  rims. 

In  this  frame  let  the  pots  remain  during  the  winter, 
obferving  when  the  weather  is  frofly  or  very  wet,  to 
cover  them  with  the  glaffes  ;  and  when  the  cold  is  very 
fevere,  to  throw  mats  over  the  glaffes.  But  let  them 
conftantly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  mild. 

If  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  frame,  let  the 
pots  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  dry  compoft,  arched  over 
with  hoops,  and  covered  over  with  the  mats  or  can¬ 
vas  in  bad  weather. 


management  of  Auricula  flants. 

}  ^  defend  your  auricula  plants  in  pots 
from  froft  and  heavy  rains.  In  order  to  which,  many 
perfons  think  it  fufficient  to  lay  the  pots  down  on  one 
fide;  but  this  is  a  very  poor  expedient,  as  feveial  methods 
moreeffedlual  may  be  eafily  contrived. 

A  garden  frame  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  with  very 
little  trouble,  as  the  plants  may  be  defended  in  bad 
*  N  weathei 
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weather  by  putting  on  the  glafles.  But  if  a  frame  can¬ 
not  be  fpared,  let  the  pots  be  placed  clofe  together  under 
a  warm  wall,  and  arched  over  with  hoops,  that  when 
the  weather  is  very  wet  or  frofty,  canvas  or  mats  may 
be  thrown  over  them. 

But  whatever  method  be  taken  for  the  fecurity  of  thefe 
choice  flowers,  let  all  the  dead  leaves  be  taken  from  the 
plants,  and  the  earth  near  the  furface  loofened. 

Plant  Tulip!  and  Hyacinths. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  tulips  and  hyacinths, 
it  fhould  be  done  fome  time  this  month. 

Remember  to  dig  the  fpot  where  you  intend  to  plant 
them  very  well,  and  to  lay  the  furface  of  the  beds 
rounding,  or  in  a  convex  form,  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
wet.  The  beds  fhould  be  four  feet  broad. 

b  ive  rows  of  roots  fliould  be  planted  in  a  bed,  about 
nine  inches  apart,  and  four  or  five  inches  deep.  Re¬ 
member  to  chufe  a  dry  day  for  fetting  thefe  roots. 

If  you  intend  to  fet  any  of  thefe  roots  in  the  borders 
among  other  flowers,  let  them  be  planted  in  clumps  or 
patches,  rather  than  in  Angle  rows.  In  order  to  this, 
let  a  fmall  circle  feven  or  eight  inches  diameter  be 
drawn  in  the  border,  with  your  Anger,  and  fet  one  root 
in  the  center,  and  three  or  four  round  the  circumference; 
and  in  that  manner  plant  a  clump  at  about  every  two  or 
three  yards  diftance.  The  flowers  planted  in  this  manner 
will  make  a  much  more  pleafing  appearance  in  the 
flowering  feafon  than  they  would,  had  they  been  planted 
in  a  Angle  row. 

Cutthechoiceft  flowers fhould  alwaysbe  planted  inbeds 
by  themfelves,  becaufe  they  may  be  more  eaflly  fheltered 
from  too  much  rain,  and  alfo  fhaded  from  the  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fun,  both  of  which  would  greatly  impair  their 
beauty. 

Plant  Ranunculuses  and  Anemonies. 

This  is  alfo  a  good  feafon  for  planting  the  roots  of 
ranunculufle?  and  anemonies ;  but  remember  to  plant 
the  choicer  forts  in  beds  by  themfelves. 

In  order  to  which  let  the  ground  be  well  dug,  and 
divided  into  beds  four  feet  broad.  In  each  of  thefe  beds 
let  Ave  rows  of  the  roots  be  planted  Ax  inches  from  one 
another,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  deep.  By  allowing  them  this  diftance,  which  is 
greater  than  common,  the  roots  will  blow  much  ftrcnger, 
and  the  flowers  will  appear  to  much  greater  advan 

j>2  ctQi 

Remember  to  cover  the  beds  where  your  ftneft  arc 
fet,  with  peas-haulm,  or  other  dry  litter,  in  very 
fevere  frofts. 

With  regard  to  the  common  forts  of  ranunculuses 
and  anemonies,  they  may  be  planted  in  clumps  in  the 
borders,  where  they  will  make  a  very  agreCdb»e  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  fpring  among  other  flowers. 

Plant  Crocujfics  and  Snow  Drops. 

Let  the  crocus  and  fnow-drop  roots  which  were  taken 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  fummer  be  now  planted  in  the 
borders,  either  in  rows  or  in  clumps.  If  in  the  former, 
the  roots  fliould  be  fet  fix  inches  apart. 

But  they  will  make  a  much  finer  appearance  if  planted 
in  clumps  or  patches.  In  order  to  which  mark  out  a 
fmall  circle  about  Ave  or  fix  inches  diameter,  and 
plant  one  root  in  the  center,  and  four  or  five  round  the 
tdue  or  circumference  ;  two  feet  farther  mark  out  an- 
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other  circle,  and  plant  it  in  the  fame  manner;  continuing 
the  fame  method  to  the  end  of  the  border. 

Thefe  roots  fhould  never  be  planted  above  three  inches 
deep  ;  two  and  a  half  will,  in  general,  be  fufficient. 
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Plant  Narcijjiis\  Jonquils ,  he. 

Your  narciftus’s,  jonquils,  bulbous  and  Perfian 
,,,w  fritillarias,  and  other  bulbous  roots  of  th.it  kind, 
which  were  taken  up  when  their  leaves  decayed  in  fum- 
mer,  fhould  now  be  planted. 

If  they  are  intended  to  be  fet  feparate  in  beds,  let  them 
be  planted  in  rows  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder  every 
way.  But  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the  common 
borders,  let  them  be  planted  three  or  four  together  in  a 
fmall  circle,  allowing  five  or  fix  feet  between  each 
circle  or  clump. 

Plant  Crown  Imperials ,  Martagons ,  he. 

This  is  like  wife  a  proper  feafon  for  planting  your 
crown  imperials,  martagons,  orange  lillies,  and  other 
bulbous  roots  of  that  kind,  which  were  taken  out  of 
the  ground  in  the  fummer. 

They  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  in  the  middle  of  a 
bed  or  border,  each  fort  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  diftance 
Yom  one  another,  intermixing  them  as  you  proceed  ; 
each  root  fhould  be  about  three  feet  diftance  from  the 
next. 

Plant  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs. 

R.ofes,  honey-fuckles,  gilder-rofes,  lilacs,  laburnums, 
fvringas,  althaea  frutex,jafmines,  privets,  double  bramble, 
flowering  rafpberry,  double  bloflom  cherry,  bladder  and 
fcorpion  icna,  double  flowering  peach,  almonds,  meze- 
reons,  cornelian  cherry,  double  hawthorn,  fcarlet 
horfe-chefnut,  fhrub  cinquefoil,  fumach,  rock-rofe, 
cytifufes,  acacia,  and  other  hardy  flowering  fhrubs  may 
be  now  tranfplanted. 

But  remember  to  plant  them  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
each  plant  may  have  full  room  to  grow  and  fliew  itfelf 
to  advantage. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  them  in  clumps,  or 
quarters,  let  the  plants  in  general  be  fet  at  leaft  five  or 
fix  feet  diftant  from  one  another  ;  and  fuch  as  are  of  a 
humble  growth,  let  them  not  be  planted  promilcuoufiy 
among  the  tall  growing  plants,  becaufe  they  would  be 
wholly  concealed  from  fight.  Let  therefore  the  low 
growing  P1  ants  be  fet  towards  the  front,  or  outfide  of 
the  clump  ;  and  the  taller  the  plants  are,  fo  much  the 
farther  back  let  them  be  planted. 

Tranfplant  fibrous-rooted  Flowering  Plants. 

Rofe  campions,  fweet- williams,  campanulas,  cafch- 
flv,  rockets,  batchelors  buttons,  double  feverfew,  fcarlet 
lychnis,  lychnidea,  and  other  fibrous-rooted  perennial 
plants, fhould  now  be  tranfplanted  into  thebordersor  places 
where  they  are  wanted.  And  as  thefe  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  height,  they  are  very  proper  to  be  tranlplanted 
into  the  middle  of  the  border.  All  thefe,  efpecially 
rnofeof  the  double  kinds,  make  a  very  agreeable  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  flowering  feafon. 

But  you  fhould  remember  to  plant  fome  of  your 
double  rofe  campions,  double  wall-flowers,  double 
flock  july- flower,  double  lychnis,  double  fweet- 
williams,  and  the  like,  in  pots  for  as  thefe  flowers 
deferve  particular  cure,  they  fliould  be  fheltered  in  fe¬ 
vere  weather, 
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This  is  alfo  a  proper  feafon  to  flip  and  plant  out 
where  wanted,  polyanthufes,  double'daifies,  double  ca¬ 
momile,  violets,  London  pride,  thrift,  hepaticas,  gen- 
tianella,  faxifrage,  and  other  low  growing  fibrous- 
rooted  plants.  And,  as  they  are  but  low,  they  fliould 
not  be  planted  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  border. 

Columbines,  monkfliood,  Canterbury  bells,  fox¬ 
gloves,  tree  primrofe,  Greek  valerian,  fcabioufes,  and 
the  like  plants  fliould  now  be  planted  into  the  middle 
of  the  beds  or  borders ;  for  they  gtow  from  two  to  four 
feet  high. 

Carnations  and  pinks,  both  feedlings  2nd  layers, 
double  walls,  and  double  ftock-july  flowers,  fliould  now 
be  planted  in  the  beds  or  borders. 

But  the  Michaelmas  daifles,  golden  rod,  everlafting 
fun-flowers,  French  honey-fuckles,  and  holly-hocks, 
are  much  better  planted  in  clumps  among  flower¬ 
ing  flirubs,  than  in  beds  or  borders,  unlefs  they  are 
planted  toward  the  further  fide  ;  and  then  they  fliould  be 
fet  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diftant  from  one  another. 

Plant  Ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

You  may  now  remove  moft  forts  of  ever-green  trees 
and  flirubs ;  but  the  fooner  it  is  done  in  the  month  the 

better.  < 

The  arbutus,  or  ftrawberry  tree,  laurel,  Portugal 
laurel,  'lauruftinus,  pyracanthas,  phillyreas,  alaturnus, 
bays,  ever-green  oaks,  cytifufes,  hollies  and  magnolias, 
may,  particularly,  be  now  removed  with  fafety.  1  hefe 
(hould  all  be  planted  in  clumps,  and  four  or  five  feet 
every  way  afunder  ;  for  at  that  diftance  each  plant  will 
have  room  to  (hoot  every  way  regularly,  and  form  hand- 
fome  heads.  At  the  fame  time  you  will  have  room  to 
hoe,  dig,  and  cleanfe  the  ground  about  the  flirubs,  which 
will  be  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  them. 

Travfplant  Pines,  Firs ,  Sic. 

Pines,  firs,  cedars,  junipers,  and  cyprufles,  may  be 
fafely  removed  any  time  thfs  month. 

Remember  to  chufe  Tor  them  a  dry  foil,  and  to  open 
for  every  plant  a  hole  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots 
freely  every  way  ;  and  when  the  holes  are  dug  a  proper 
depth,  to  let  the  ground  be  well  loofened  at  the 

bottom.  .  . 

When  the  holes  are  thus  prepared,  bring  the  plants, 
and  after  fliortening  the  ends  of  their  roots  and  cutting 
off  all  that  are  dead,  broken,  or  damaged,  place  each 
plant  upright  in  the  hole;  break  the  earth  well,  and 
throw  it  in  equally,  (baking  the  plant  gently,  that  the 
earth  may  fall  in  clofely  among  the  roots  and  fibres. 
When  all  the  earth  is  thrown  in,  tread  the  top  gently 
round  the  plant,  and  give  every  one  of  them  a  little 
water. 

But  in  planting  the  more  tender  forts  ofever-greens,  the 
plants  fliould,  if  poflible,  be  brought  with  balls  of  earth 
about  their  roots,  and  the  plants  fet  immediately  in  a 
hole  prepared  for  their  reception,  with  the  balls  of  earth 
entire  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  hole  is  filled  up,  the  furface 
fhould  be  trod  gently,  and  each  plant  have  a  proper 
quantity  of  water. 

Trim  Ever- greens. 

Remember  to  go  often  at  this  feafon  round  your  plan¬ 
tations  of  ever- greens,  reducing  to  order  fuch  as  are  oi 
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an  irregular  growth.  Let  all  the  ftrong  ftraggling 
branches  be  fhortened;  and  where  the  trees  interfere 
with  one  another,  let  the  branches  be  fhortened  fo  that 
every  plant  may  fland  feparate. 

Tranf plant  Forejl  Trees. 

The  oak,  elm,  beech,  maple,  afh,  lime,  and  plane 
trees,  may  be  tranfplanted  with  fafety  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  this  month.  But  remember  to  do  it  in 
mild  weather,  and  in  a  dripping  time. 

Management  of  Seedling  Flowers. 

All  your  feedling  flowers  in  pots  or  boxes  muft  be  now 
removed  to  a  warm  fitufttion,  where  the  cutting  winds 
have  no  power,  and  where  they  may  enjoy  the  full 
fun  all  the  winter.  Remember  to  clear  the  pots  or 
boxes  from  weeds. 

With  regard  to  your  feedling  flowers  in  b-ds,  let  them 
be  carefully  weeded,  and  then  fome  light  rich  earth 
fifted  over  the  furface  to  the  thxknefsof  half  an  inch  ; 
for  this  will  be  of  the  utmofi  fervice  to  the  plants,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  which  were  not  tranfplanted  in  the 
fummer. 

Propagate  Rofes  and  other  flowering  Shrubs  by  Suckers. 

Rofes,  lilacs,  and  other  flowering  flirubs  of  that 
kind  are  increafed  by  fuckers  from  the  roots;  and  this  is 
a  very  proper  feafon,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  to  trans¬ 
plant  them.  They  will  make  good  plants  in  two  years 
time. 

Prune  Rofes ,  Honey-fuckles ,  Sic. 

This  is  a  very  proper  feafon  to  prune  rofes,  honey- 
fuckles,  and  all  other  forts  of  flowering  flirubs. 

Remember  to  prune  them  with  a  {harp  knife,  and  to 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  place  from  whence  they  proceed,  all 
the  ftrong  luxuriant  {hoots  of  the  laft  fummer’s  growth  : 
and  where  any  branch  advances  in  a  ftraggling  manner 
from  the  reft,'  let  it  be  {hortened  ;  obferving,  if  poflible, 
to  cut  it  clofe  to  a  young  flioot. 

All  fuckers  which  rife  from  the  roots  fliould  be  taken 
away,  and  every  flirub  kept  to  a  Angle  Item. 

As  foon  as  the  pruning  is  finifhed,  let  the  cuttings  and 
litter  be  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  well  dug  a  fpade 
deep,  cutting  off  all  the  ftraggling  roots,  and  taking  up 
all  the  fuckers. 

Propagate  hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Layers. 

Moft  of  the  trees  or  fhrubs  that  ftied  their  leaves  in 
winter,  may  be  propagated  by  layefs,  and  this  is  a  pro¬ 
per  feafon  for  doing  it  on  the  hardy  kinds.  I  he  me¬ 
thod  is  this : 

Dig  the  ground  round  the  tree  or  flirub,  bend  down 
the  pliable  branches,  lay  them  in  the  earth,  and  fecure 
them  with  hooked  or  forked  fticks.  W hen  this  is  done, 
let  all  the  young  {boots  on  each  branch  be  laid  down, 
and  the  bodies  of  them  covered  about  three  inches  deep 
with  earth,  leaving  the  top  of  each,  two,  three,  or  tour 
inches  out  of  the  ground. 

In  this  manner  they  muft  remain  till  this  time  twelve- 
month,  when  they  will  be  fufiiciently  rooted,  and  fliould 
then  be  tranfplanted. 

Tranfplant  Layers. 

This  is  the  proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting  the  layers 
of  fuch  trees  and  flirubs  as  were  hyed  laft  year.  As 
*  2  * 
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foon  as  they  are  taken  up  let  their  roots  be  pruned, 
and  afterwards  planted  in  rows  twelve  inches  aiunder. 

Propagate  flowering  Shrubs  by  Cuttings. 

Honey-fuckles,  laurels,  and  Portugal  laurels,  and 
many  other  forts  of  hardy  lhrubs  and  trees  may  be 
railed  from  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  proper  feafon  for 
planting  them. 

Let  the  cuttings  be  chofen  from  the  laft  fummer’s 
{hoots,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  row's  two  inches  aiunder,  and  about  eight  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 

The  cuttings  of  laurel,  and  Portugal  laurel,  fhould 
have  about  two  inches  of  the  former  year’s  wood  with 
them. 

Plant  Box  Edgings . 

This  is  the  beft  time  of  the  year  for  planting  box- 
edgings  ;  for  the  box  will  now  take  root  freely. 

If  you  intend  your  edgings  fhould  be  neat,  procure  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fhort  bufhy  box,  which  muft  be 
flipped  or  parted,  and  the  long  fticky  roots  cut  off. 

Your  box  being  thus  prepared,  ftretch  your  line  along 
the  edge  of  the  bed  or  border,  and  let  that  part  be  made 
up  all  the  way  pretty  firm  and  full ;  then  with  your 
fpade  cut  a  trench  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep  on  the 
fide  of  the  line  next  the  walk,  making  the  fide  next  the 
line  perfectly  upright. 


In  this  trench  let  the  box  be  fet  clofe  againft  the 
fide  next  the  line,  placing  the  plants  fo  near  to¬ 
gether,  as  to  form  a  clofe  compadl  edging,  without 
being  too  thick  and  clumfy;  and  as  you  proceed  in 
planting,  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  outfides  of  the  plants, 
which  will  fix  them  in  the  proper  pofition.  When  the 
row  is  planted,  let  the  top  be  cut  as  neat  and  even  as 
poflible  with  a  pair  of  fheers. 

Plant  Thrift  Edgings. 

This  is  alfo  a  very  proper  time  for  planting  thrift ; 
and  the  fame  method  fhould  be  followed  in  planting 
thrift  as  in  planting  box.  The  plants,  if  the  edging  be 
intended  to  be  neat,  fhould  be  fet  fo  clofe  as  jult  to. 
touch  one  another. 

Moiu  Grafs-TValks  and  Lawns. 

If  the  grafs  of  your  walks  and  lawns  be  not  well  cut 
at  this  feafon,  they  will  appear  very  tough  all  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  let  your  walks  and  lawns,  therefore,  be  now  mown 
as  clofe  and  even  as  poflible. 

It  will  alfo  be  often  neceffary  to  pole  your  grafs- 
walks,  in  order  to  fcatter  the  worm-cafts,  and  then  to 
roll  them  with  a  wooden  roller.  For  the  worm  calls 
being  broken,  and  fpread  abroad  by  means  of  the  pole* 
will  readily  flick  tq  the  rollers,  and  confequently  give 
the  furface  of  the  grafs  a  clean  and  neat  appearance. 
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Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitche  n- 

Garden. 

Cauliflower -Plants. 

Remember  to  let  the  air  have  free  accefs  to 

your  cauliflower-plants  fet  in  frames,  every  day, 
by  taking  the  glafles  entirely  off  the  frame  in  the  mor¬ 
nings,  except  the  weather  be  extremely  wet,  when  the 
lights  muft  be  raifed  a  confiderable  height,  but  not 
taken  away.  But  let  the  plants  be  covered  every 
night. 

Whenever  you  perceive  any  dead  leaves  upon  your 
plants,  let  them  be  taken  away  ;  and  be  fure  to  keep  the 
bed  perfeftly  free  from  weeds. 

The  fame  treatment  will  be  neceffary  for  your  cauli¬ 
flowers  under  hand  or  bell-glaffes  ;  and  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  the  plants,  if  a  little  earth  be  drawn  up 
round  their  Items. 

You  may  yet  plant  out  cauliflower- plants  under  hand 
or  bell-glaffes  ;  but  let  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  the  fooner  the  better. 

Beans. 

If  you  omitted  to  plant  beans  laft  menth,  for  an  ear¬ 
ly  crop,  let  it  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  this  :  but  if 
fome  were  planted  at  that  time,  and  thefe  are  intended 
to  fucceed  them,  they  fhould  not  be  fet  till  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  mazagan  bean  is  the  moil  proper  for  planting  at 
ibis  feafon,  becaufe  it  comes  in  the  focHeft,  is  a  gieat 
bearer,  and  very  good  for  the  table. 


You  muft  remember  to  plant  your  beans  in  a  warm 
border,  under  a  fouth  wall,  or  other  fence,  and  to  follow 
the  inllrudtions  given  in  O&ober. 

Peas. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  you  fhould  fow  an¬ 
other  crop  of  peas,  if  a  regular  fupply  for  the  table  be 
defired.  But  if  none  were  fown  in  Odfober,  they  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  early  het-fpur  is  the  moft  proper  for  fowing  at 
this  feafon  ;  and  it  muft  be  done  in  the  manner  direc¬ 
ted  laft  month,  under  a  fouth  wall,  or  other  fence. 

Sow  Carrot-Seed. 

Let  a  little  carrot-feed  be  fown,  in  a  warm  border,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month  ;  for  there  is  reafon  to  hope 
it  will  fucceed,  and  produce  young  carrots  for  the  table 
early  in  the  fpring,  when  they  will  be  very  agreeable. 

Take  up  Carrots  and  Parfneps. 

Ycur  carrots,  parfneps,  and  other  kitchen-roots, 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  and  laid  in  fand  for  winter  ufe. 

For  if  thefe  roots  are  fuftered  to  continue  in  the 
ground,  they  will  canker  and  rot  i  befidcs,  if  the  fro-ft 
fhould  fet  in  feverely,  the  ground  would  be  fo  hard, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  up  the  roots  when 
wanted. 

Let,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  a  dry  mild  day  be 
taken  for  digging  up  the  roots,  the  tops  of  which  muft 
then  be  cut  oft  ciofe,  the  whole  roots  well  cleaned  from 

8  -  earth. 
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earth,  and  then  carried  into  forne  convenient  dry  place 
to  be  prefervtd  for  ufe,  in  the  following  manner  . 

Lay  on  the  floor  a  bed  of  dry  fund,  about  two  or  three 
inches  thick  ;  place  the  roots  upon  the  fand  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  obferving  to  lay  the  crowns  of  the  roo's  outwards. 

Cover  the  roots  with  fand  two  inches  thick,  then  lay 
more  roots  upon  that,  and  then  more  fand  ;  proceeding 
in  this  manner  with  a  layer  of  fand,  and  another  of 
roots,  till  all  are  depofited,  covering  the  upper  layer  of 
roots  with  fand,  and  laying  fome  dry  draw  over  the 

whole. 

P  otatoeu 

If  any  of  your  potatoes  dill  remain  in  the  ground,  let 
them  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  poffible,  before  the  fevere 
frods  begin  ;  for  thefe  roots  are  very  foon  affedted  by 
the  frod,  which  renders  them  watery,  and  unfit  for  the 

^Asfoon  as  your  potatoes  are  taken  up,  let  them  be 
laid  in  a  dry  room,  and  covered  with  dry  draw  a  foot 

thick,  as  foon  as  the  frod  begins. 

It  will  alfo  be  necedary  to  look  them  over  from  time 
to  time,  taking  away  all  fuch  as  have  any  tendency  to 
rottennefs,  for  otherwife  they  will  foon  infect  the  whole 

heap. 

Spinnage. 

Remember  to  keep  your  beds  of  fpinnage  perfectly 
clean  from  weeds  ;  and  wherever  you  perceive  the  plants 
dand  too  thick,  let  the  fmalled  be  taken  up  for  ufe,  fo 
that  every  plant  may  dand  fingly.  By  this  means  the 
fun  and  air  will  have  free  accefs  to  the  fur  face  of  the 
ground,  to  warm  and  dry  it,  which  will  caufe  the  plants 

to  thrive  greatly.  .  . 

You  fhould  alfo  remember,  in  gathering  fpinnage, 
to  cut  only  the  large  outfide  leaves ;  by  which  means 
the  inner  ones  will  grow  larger,  and  be  fit  to  gather  in 

their  turn. 

Artichokes. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  the 
leaves  of  your  artichokes  mud  be  cut  down  clofe  to  the 
ground,  and  the  plants  earthed  up,  to  protea  them  from 
the  fevere  fiods  of  the  winter.  There  are  two  methods 
of  earthing,,  or  as  the  gardeners  call  it,  landing  up  ar¬ 
tichokes.  The  did  method  is  this  •  .  . 

Let  trenches,  about  twenty  inches  wide,  be  marked 
out  between  all  the  rows,  and  the  ground  dug  out  a 
good  fpade  deep,  laying  the  earth,  as  it  is  dug  up,  over 
the  rows  of  the  plants,  and  observing  to  cover  the 
crowns  of  them  fix  or  eight  inches  deep  at  lead. 

The  fecond  method  pradifed  by  many  gardeners  is 

The  line  is  to  be  extended  exaaiy  along  the  miud.e 
of  the  fnaces,  between  the  rows  of  the  plants,  and  a  mark 
cut  with  the  fpade  under  the  line.  With  thefe  lines  a 
kind  of  beds,  four  or  five  feet,  are  formed,  having  a  row 
of  plants  Handing  along  the  middle  of  each  bed.  I  he 
ground  is  then  to  be  dug  regularly  bed  by  bed,  digging 
clofe  about  and  between  all  the  plants;  at  the  fame 
time  working,  or  rearing  the  earth  gradually  horn  the 
above  lin«  s  Sr  marks  on  each  fide  the  row  of  plants, 
into  a  ridge  (loping  equally  on  each  fide  with  tne  row 

of  plants  m  the  middle  of  the  faid  ridge. 

Bv  either  of  thefe  methods  the  artichokes  will  be 
protected  from  the  frod,  unlefs  it  be  remarkably  fevere. 
when  it  will  be  necedary  to  lay  over  every  ridge  a  co- 
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vering  of  draw,  or  other  long  litter,  which,  with  tie 
earth  thrown  up,  will  be  a  fure  protedfion  to  the 
plants. 

Some  gardeners,  indeed,  content  themfelves  with  co¬ 
vering  the  plants  with  long  dung  ;  but  the  plants  are 
not  fo  eftb dtually  protected'  by  this  method,  as  by  either 
of  the  former. 

You  fliould  remember,  in  drtfling  artichoke?,  that  if 
any  of  the  drong  plants  fhould  now  drew  fruit,  and  you 
are  defirous  of  faving  it,  not  to  cut  the  leaves,  but  to  tie 
them  up  clofe  with  a  hay-band,  and  then  to  lay  the  earth 
over  the  roots  as  above  directed,  clodng  it  well  about 
the  outfides  of  the  leaves.  By  this  method  the  plant 
will  be  preferved  in  a  growing  date,  and  confequently 
bring  the  fruit  to  perfection. 

Afparagus. 

If  your  afparagus  beds  were  not  dreded  lad  month,  it 
mud  be  done  now,  and  the  fooner  in  the  month  the 

better.  .  ,  r 

In  order  to  which,  let  the  dems  or  haulms  or  the  al- 
paragus  be  cut  dole  to  the  furface  ol  the  beds,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  directly. 

When  this  is  done,  let  every  weed  on  the  beds  be  cut 
up  with  a  (harp  hoe,  and  drawn  off  into  the  alleys. 

The  beds  being  thus  cleaned,  dretch  your  line  along 
the  fide  of  each  bed,  and  with  ^our  fpade  mark  out  the 
alleys  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide  ;  and  let 
the  alleys  be  dug  out  one  fpade  deep,  and  the  eaith  laid 
neatly  over  the  beds.  Remember,  as  you  go  on,  to 
bury  the  weeds  drawn  od'  the  beds  a  proper  depth  in  the 
alleys,  and  to  make  the  edge  of  every  bed  draight  and 
full. 

•  Soiv  Raddi/bes. 

If  a  little  raddifh  feed  be  fown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  in  a  warm  border  near  a  wall,  or  othei  fence, 
there  will  be  great  hopes  of  fuccefs,  provided  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  not  too  fevere.  Thofe  that  furvive  tne  frod: 
will  come  early  in  the  fpring,and  are  therefore  valuable. 
Remember  to  fow  the  feed  pretty  thick,  to  do  it  in  a  dry 
day,  and  to  rake  it  in  lightly  with  an  even  hand. 

Sow  fmall  Sal/ad  Herbs. 

If  a  ccndant  fupplyof  fmall  fallad  herbs,  fuch  as  muf- 
tard,  crefTes,  raddifh',  rape,  and  lettuce,  be  required  for 
the  table,  they  fhould  be  fown  every  ten  or  twelve 

*  But  the  bed  diould  now  be  made  in  a  warm  fituation, 
where  the  earth  is  rich  and  light.  The  bed  fhould  be 
properly  adapted  to  the  length  of  a  three-light  frame, 
obferving  to  raife  it  a  foot  or  more  higher  in  the  back 
than  in  the  fore  parr,  and  to  make  the  furface  very 

fmooth.  ,  _  -  ,  .  . 

When  this  is  done,  put  on  the  frame,  finking  the 

back  part  of  it  in  the  ground,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the 
bed  may  be  every  where  within  fix  or  eight  inches  of  the 

^  The  feeds  mud  be  fown  in  (hallow  drills,  and  juft 
covered,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
with  earth. 

This  being  done,  put  on  the  glades,  and  as  foon  as 
the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  air,  by  raiding  the 
lights,  or  taking  them  entirely  away,  as  you  fee  neccl- 
fary  ;  remembering  to  cover  them  clofe  every  night. 

;  Bv 
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By  this  method  you  may  raife  fmall  falleting,  during 
the  whole  winter,  without  the  afliftance  ©1  artificial 
heat,  except  when  the  froft  is  very  levere. 

Lettuce. 

Remember  to  give  your  lettuce  plants  in  frames  frefii 
air  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  by 
taking  the  glaffes  entirely  off  in  the  morning  :  but  if 
the  weather  be  very  cold,  or  likely  to  be  wet,  let  them 
be  put  on  again  in  the  evening,  otherwife  the  plants 
may  remain  uncovered  during  the  night;  for  the  clofer 
thefe  plants  are  kept,  the  weaker  they  will  be  when 
drawn  up. 

The  glaffes  muft,  however,  be  kept  on  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  wet;  but  even  then  they  muft  be  railed  a  confi- 
derable  height  at  the  back  of  the  frame  ;  for  the  plants 
muft  have  a  quantity  of  frefii  air. 

But  in  fevere  frofty  weather  the  glaffes  muft  be  kept 
tlofe,  and,  if  ncceffary,  other  coverings  muft  alfo  be 

ufed.  ,  , 

The  fame  inftruaions  muft  be  obferved  with  regard 

to  thofc  lettuce  plants  under  hand  or  bell-glafies. 

Celery. 

Remember  to  keep  your  celery  now  blanching  well 
earthed  up,  for  this  wilfpreferve  it  from  the  froft.  The 
earth,  after  being  well  broken,  fiiould  be  laid  up  to  the 
plants  within  fix  inches  of  the  tops  of  their  leaves. 

But  be  fure  to  take  care  not  to  lay  the  earth  to  the 
plants  too  haftily  ;  becaufe  the  earth  would  by  that 
means  be  forced  into  their  hearts,  and  caufe  them  to 
rot. 

Endive. 

Let  ’more  of  your  endive  plants  be  now  tied  up  to 
whiten  ;  but  be  fure  to  chule  a  dry  day  tor  this  pur- 
pofe. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  full  grown  plants  are  perfect¬ 
ly  dry,  let  them  be  gathered  up  regularly  in  the  hand, 
and  tied  together  with  a  firing  of  bafs. 

But  if  the  weather  be  inclinable  to  be  frofty,  or  even 
wet,  the  following  method  may  be  practited. 

Draw  up  fome  of  the  beft  and  largeft  plants,  in  a  dry 
mild  day,  and  hang  them  up  by  their  roots  acrofs  fome 
lines  ftretched  in  a  dry  place,  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
to  drain  off  the  wet  front  between  the  leaves. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  dried,  let  fome  barrows 
full  of  dry  and  light  earth  be  laid  in  a  frame,  obferving 
to  raife  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  back  part  of  the  frame, 
and  let  it  come  Hoping  to  the  front.  / 

As  foon  as  this  is  done,  gather  up  the  leaves  of  the 
endive  evenly  in  your  hand,  and  let  the  plants  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  above  earth,  almoft  to  the  tops  of  their  leaves; 
and  when  the  weather  is  very  wet  or  frofty,  let  the 
glaffes  be  clofe  (hut,  and  other  coverings  ufed  when 
thought  neceffary. 

If  you  have  not  a  frame  at  liberty,  earth  may  be  laid 
in  any  dry  open  filed  ;  remembering  to  raife  the  earth 
jfK,  a  high  ridge.  In  this  earth,  let  the  plants  be  placed 
as  above  directed,  obferving  to  cover  the  plants  with 
long  fitter,  when  the  freft  is  fevere. 

By  either  of  the  above  methods,  endive  may  be 
blanched  in  any  of  the  winter  months,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  a  proper  fupply  be  piocured  for  the  table,  provided 
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care  be  taken  to  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  plants 
againft  the  dreary  feafon. 

"if  you  have  neither  the  convenience  of  fhed  or  frame, 
you  may  pra&ife  the  following  method. 

Dig  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  in  a  border,  under  a 
fouth-wall,  or  other  fence,  remembering,  as  you  dig  it, 
to  throw  up  the  earth  in  a  high  fharp  ridge  length¬ 
ways  the  border,  making  the  fouth-fide  as  fteep  as 
poffible  ;  and  let  the  endive  plants  be  prepared  as  above 
directed. 

When  the  bed  is  thus  prepared,  gather  up  the  leaves 
of  every  plant  clofe  and  regular,  and  put  them  into  the 
earth  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  ridge  almoft  to  the  tops  of 
their  leaves.  But  remember  that  the  plants  are  not  to 
be  fet  in  an  upright  manner,  but  placed  2s  it  were  on 
their  fides,  in  a  Hoping  manner,  like  the  furface  of  the 
bed  :  one  or  two  rows  may  be  put  in  lengthways  the 
ridge. 

The  plants,  by  this  contrivance,  will  blanch  freely ; 
nor  will  there  be  any  danger  of  their  rotting,  for  too 
much  wet  cannot  lodge  on  the  furface  of  the  bed. 

But  you  muft  remember  to  cover  the  plants  in  fevere 
frofts,.  with  peas-haulm,  fern,  or  fome  other  dry  long 
litteT. 

The  endive  plants  in  the  bed  muft  alfo  be  covered  in 
hard  froft  ;  for  thefe  plants  cannot  endure  fevere  cold, 

Cardoons. 

As  your  cardoons  advance  in  height,  let  them  be 
earthed  up  :  but  remember  to  gather  their  leaves  up  very 
clofe  and  even,  and  to  tie  them  together  with  a  hay- 
band  ;  and  to  break  the  earth  well  before  it  be  laid  up 
to  the  plants. 

A  dry  mild  dayfhould  alfo  be  chofen  for  this  work  ; 
for  if  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  not  perfectly  dry  when 
the  operation  is  performed,  they  will  rot. 

Onions. 

Remember  to  pick  out  all  the  weeds  carefully  from 
the  beds  of  your  fpring  onions  ;  for  they  will  otherwife 
foon  overtop  and  deftroy  the  plants. 

Manure  and  Trench  your  Garden  Ground. 

Let  the  rotten  dung  from  your  old  hot-beds  be  now 
laid  on  the  furface  of  fuch  parts  of  your  kitchen-garden 
as  want  manure. 

At  the  fame  time,  let  all  fuch  pieces  of  ground  as  are 
now  vacant,  be  dug,  trenched,  and  ridged  up  ;  that  every 
advantage  may  be  reaped  from  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
rains,  and  froft. 

Let  the  ridges  be  dug  about  two  or  three  fpades  broad, 
laid  up  rough,' and  as  high  and  fharp  as  they  will  ftand. 
Thefe  ridges  will  be  cafily  levelled  down  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  ground  is  wanted  for  the  reception  of  feeds  or 
plants. 

The  Nursery. 

Management  of  Seedling  Plants. 

You  muft  remember  to  fhelter  your  feedling  exotic 
plants  in  beds,  from  the  fharp  frofty  weather.  I  his 
may  be  done  by  laying  fern,  pe^s- haulm,  or  other 
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light  fubftance,  about  the  Hems,  and  over  the  tops  of 
the  plants  ;  obferving  to  tike  it  away  when  the  froft 
breaks. 

Or  by  placing  fome  hoops  acrofs  the  bed,  and  throw¬ 
ing  thick  mats  over  the  hoopc,  when  the  froft  is  very 
fevere. 

With  regard  to  your  plants  in  pots,  it  will  be  proper 
to  plunge  the  pots  to  their  brims  in  a  dry  warm  (pot  of 
ground  ;  and,  if  the  froft  be  very  fevere,  to  place  hoops 
over  the  pots,  and  cover  them  with  mats. 

APanagcment  of  new-planted  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  greateft  tare  fhould  be  taken  to  protect  the  roots 
of  new-planted  trees  and  fhrubs  from  froft  ;  particularly 
thofe  of  the  more  tender  kinds. 

In  order  to  this,  let  mulch  or  long  litter  be  laid  a 
confiderable  thicknefs  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  for  this  will  prevent  the  froft  from 
penetrating  to  their  ro.,ts. 

At  the  fame  time,  let  all  your  new  planted  trees 
which  are  tall  be  (faked,  and  the  ftems  tied  faft  to 
thefe  flakes,  that  violent  winds  may  not  blow  them  to 
one  fide. 

Finijh  Tranfplantlng. 

All  the  trees  and  fhrubs  you  intend  to  tranfplant  this 
ear  muff  be  removed  before  the  middle  of  the  month, 
ndeed  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  defer  it  fo  long  ;  for  if 
the  hard  frofts  fhould  fet  in  before  the  trees  have  taken 
root,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  mifearry. 

Dig  and  Trench  Ground  for  new  Plantations. 

Where  new  plantations  are  to  be  made  in  February 
or  March,  the  ground  fhould  now  be  well  dug  and 
trenched  ;  by  which  means  it  will  be  in  fine  order  to 
receive  the  plants  in  the  fpring. 

Manure  the  Ground. 

Let  dung  be  laid  on  the  furface  of  fuch  parts  of  the 
nurfery  that  want  manuring  ;  but  remember  to  chufe 
dry  or  frofty  weather  for  this  work.  ' 

It  will  alio  be  of  great  benefit  to  your  young  trees, 
if  a  little  dung  be  now  fp read  over  the  furface  of  the 
ground  where  they  Hand  ;  for  the  rains  will  wafh  the 
(alts  of  the  dung,  in  which  its  virtues  confift,  into  the 
ground  among  the  roots. 

The  Fruit-Garden. 

Prune  Peach ,  rfpria/t^  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

Any  time  this  month  is  a  proper  feafon  for  pruning 
peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine- trees  ;  obferving  the  fame 
method  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  month. 

The  Jaft  fummer’s  fhoots  are  to  be  preferved  in  every 
part,  at  proper  diftances  ;  for  on  thefe  fhoots  principal¬ 
ly  all  the  above  trees  produce  their  fruit. 

At  the  fame  time,  let  the  old  naked  branches,  which 
have  no  (hoots  upon  them,  be  either  entirely  cut  off, 
or  fhortened  to  fome  convenient  branch  that  fupports 
fuch  fhoots  ;  always  remembering  to  cut  them  off  clofe, 
and  to  make  the  cut  very  fmooth. 

In  a  word,  let  fome  of  the  old  wood,  in  every  part  of 
the  tree,  be  cut  away  every  year  in  the  winter  pruning, 
in  order  to  make  refora  for  the  laft  fummer’s  lhoots,  a 
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fufficient  fupply  of  which  fhould  be  left  in  every  part, 
at  convenient  diftances,  for  bearing  fruit  next  funimer  ; 
cutting  away  all  that  are  not  wanted  for  that  pur-, 
pofe. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  young  fhoots  that  are  left  mud 
be  fhortened,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  the  tree,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  different  fhoots.  For 
by  this  means  the  fhoots  will  produce  a  fufficient  firp- 
piy  of  new  fhoots  next  year,  for  bearing  fruit  the  year 
en  fuing. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  repeat  the  cautions  given  laft 
month  with  regard  to  thefe  trees,  namely,  as  foon  as  you 
have  pruned  one  tree,  to  nail  up  the  branches  before 
you  begin  another;  and  to  nail  the  branches  and  fhoots 
ftraight  and  clofe  to  the  wall,  at  about  fix  inches  diftanc 
from  one  another. 

Prune  Jpple^  Plum ,  and  Pear-Trees  planted  againjl  JValls 

or  Efpaliers. 

The  above  trees  may  be  pruned  any  time  this  month; 
but  remember  to  examine  them  attentively,  and  to  cut 
out  of  every  part  of  the  tree  all  the  old  and  ufelefs 
wood. 

At  the  fame  time,  wherever  a  fupply  of  young  bearing 
wood  is  wanting,  let  a  fufficient  number  of  the  beft  ft- 
tuated  fhoots  cf  the  laft  fummer’s  growth  be  left.  But 
thefe  fhoots  mud  not  be  fhortened  :  each  muft  be  laid 
in  at  its  full  length  ;  for  each  of  thefe  fnoots  will,  the 
fecond  or  third  year,  begin  to  produce  thick,  fhort 
fhoots,  or  fpurs,  about  an  inch  long  ;  and  upon  thefe 
fhoots,  or  natural  fpurs,  only,  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees  is 
produced.  Confequently,  if  the  fhoots  laid  in  for  bear¬ 
ing  were  to  be  topped,  or  fhortened,  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  fuch  fhoots  or  fpurs,  and  therefore  no  fruit : 
but  inftead  of  thefe  fpurs,  or  blofTom-buds,  they  would 
fend  out  ftrong,  and  entirely  ufelefs,  fhoots.  By  which 
means  the  tree  would  be  crowded  with  needlefs  wood, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  produce  one  tenth  part  of  the 
fruit  it  would  have  done,  had  the  branches  been  laid  in 
at  full  length. 

Hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  neither  the  old  nor 
young  branches  of  any  of  thefe  trees  are  to  be  fhortened 
at  thib  or  any  future  pruning,  either  in  fummer  or  win¬ 
ter. 

At  the  fame  time,  all  the  branches  fhould  be  carefully 
examined,  and  where  there  are  any  old  naked  branches, 
or  fuch  as  fupport  very  little  bearing  wood,  let  them  be 
taken  away,  to  make  room  for  training  more  promifing 
branches,  and  form,  in  a  regular  manner,  a  conftant  fup¬ 
ply  of  young  wood. 

As  foon  as  all  the  old  and  ufelefs  wood  is  cut  away, 
let  all  the  remaining  ufeful  branches  be  well  examined; 
and  wherever  you  perceive  thefe  ftand  too  clofe,  let 
fome  of  them  alfo  be  taken  away  ;  remembering  to  clear 
out  thofe  which  grow  in  the  moft  irregular  manner,  and 
fuch  as  can  beft  be  fpared  ;  but  be  fure  not  to  let  any 
two  branches  grow  acrofs  one  another  ;  nor  any  remain 
at  lefs  than  fix  inches  from  the  next. 

Remember  alfo  when  you  take  away  any  branch,  to 
cut  it  off  quite  clofe  ;  for  no  fpurs  but  thofe  naturally 
produced  muft  be  left. 

Let  all  the  branches,  as  foon  as  the  pruning  is  finifhed, 
be  laid  in  horizontally,  trained  ftraight  and  clofe,  at  re- 
gu’ar  diftances,  and  immediately  nailed  to  the  wall,  or 
tied  to  the  cfpalier. 
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Prune  Cherry  Trees. 

Your  cherry-trees,  whether  ftandards,  or  dwarfs 
planted  againft  walls,  fliould  now  be  pruned. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  wall  cherries,  the  fame  method 
before  laid  down  for  pruning  plums,  &c.  muft  be  ob- 
ferved.  All  fuch  old  branches  as  fupport  but  little  or 
no  bearing  wood,  muft  be  taken  away,  in  order  to  make 
room  to  train  the  full  bearing  branches,  together  with 
the  laft  fummer’s  fupply  of  young  wood,  m  a  regular 

manner.  r  .  -  ,  • 

At  the  fame  time,  wherever  a  fupply  o.  new  wood  is 

wanting,  remember  to  leave,  in  proper  places,  a  fufhcient 
number  of  the  laft  year’s  (hoots  3  but  ad  thofe  which 
are  not  wanted  for  the  above  purpofes,  muft  be  now  cut 

^Ymfmuft  alfo  remember  not  to  fhorten  any  of  thefe 
{hoots  or  branches  :  they  muft  be  lam  in  at  full  length; 
for  cherry  trees,  like  thofe  of  the  apple,  pear,  and 
plum,  produce  their  fruit  principally  upon  (purs  ;  and 
the  branches,  if  not  fhortened,  will  beg.n  to  produce 
thefe  fpurs  in  the  fecond  year.  _ 

Be  particularly  careful  in  pruning  morella  cherry- 
trees,  always  to  leave  a  fufficient  fupply  in  every  part  of 
the  tree  of  the  laft  fummer’s  (hoots,  about  five  or  fix 
inches  apart ;  for  this  fpecies  of  cherry-tree  produces 
the  greater  part  of  its  fruit  upon  the  laft  year  s  (hoots. 
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branches  near  the  bottom  ;  kecaufe  thefe  will  fupply 
the  place  of  old  naked  wood,  which  muft,  every  year, 
be  cut  out  as  it  becomes  ufelefs. 

Nor  fliould  you  ever  fuffer  any  of  the  old  naked 
branches  to  remain,  unlefs  there  be  no  younger  branches 
or  (hoots  properly  fituated  to  fupply  their  place. 

As  foon  as  the  pruning  is  finifhed,  let  the  branches  be 
laid  in  ftraight  and  regulaily,  about  tenor  twelve  inches 
from  one  another,  and  nailed  up  neatly. 


Pi  une  Goofcberry  and  Currant-Trees. 

This  is  a  proper  feafon  for  pruning  goofeberry  and 
currant-trees,  a  work  which  gardeners  too  often  neg- 
le&,  though  the  finenefs  of  the  fruit  greatly  depends 
upon  it. 

Let  all  the  old  wood  be  cut  out  as  it  becomes  ufelefs, 
and  young  branches  left  to  fupply  its  place.  At  the 
fame  time  the  branches  fliould  be  kept  free  and  clear 
from  one  another. 

Nor  muft  you  fuffer  any  fuckers  from  the  roots  to 
(land  for  bearing  branches;  thefe  muft  be  entirely 
cleared  away  every  year. 

Prune  Rafpberries. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  prune  rafpberries,  which 
muft  be  done  in  the  manner  directed  laft  month.  After 
which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  cleared  away,  and  the 
rrrnunrl  duo- between  the  plants. 


Prune  Vines. 

Any  time  this  month  will  be  a  proper,  feafon  for 
pruning  your  vines,  whether  planted  in  vineyards  or 

a^In*pruiflnor  vines  remember  to  cut  out  all  the  old  ufelefs 
wood,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  bearing  (hoots  or 
branches;  and  to  leave,  in  every  parr,  a  proper  fupply 
of  the  laft  fummer’s  (hoots  to  bear  fruit  the  next 

feafon.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

For  thefe  (hoots  will,  in  the  fpring,  produce  from 

every  eye,  or  bud,  a  young  (hoot,  and  on  thefe  young 
(hoots  the  grapes  are  produced  the  fame  fummer,  the 
bearing  (hoots  of  vines  being  in  general  produced  from 

branches  one  year  old.  . 

It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  leave  at  this  pruning  a  iuf- 
ficient  fupply  of  the  laft  fummer’s  (hoots  in  every  part 

-of  the  vine.  ■  „  ,  .  n  r  . 

But  in  doing  this  let  the  ftrongeft  and  belt  fituated 

(hoots,  and  fuch  as  have  the  ftrongeft  joints,  be  chofen; 
and  let  each  be  (hortened  in  proportion  to  its  ltrengih. 
That  is,  the  ftrongeft  (hould  be  cut  off  at  the  fourth  or 
fifth  eye,  and  thofe  that  are  weaker  about  the  third. 

For  if  the  (hoots  are  left  longer,  they  will  fill  the  vine 
■during  the  enfuing  fummer  with  .more  (hoots  than  you 
can  find  room  to  lay  in.  At  the  lame  time  the  fruit  on 
fuch  (hoots  will  be  fmall,  ill  grown,  and  ill  ripened. 
But  if  the  (hoots  be  (hortened  to  the  lengths  above  men¬ 
tioned,  they  will  each,  next  fummer,  produce  three  or 
four  good  (hoots,  and  every  one  of  thefe  plants  two  or 
three  bunches  of  fruit,  which  will  grow  very  large,  and 

•ripen  kindly.  . 

You  muft  remember  in  (hortening  the  (hoots,  to  cut 

them  off  about  an  inch  above  an  eye,  and  to  make  the 
cut  (loping ;  at  the  fame  time  not  to  leave  any  branches 
■nearer  to  each  other  than  ten  or  twelve  inches. 

Let  care  be  taken  to  prune  your  vines  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  there  may  always  be  a  fucceflion  of  young 


Prune  Standard  Fruit-Prees. 

This  is  the  proper  feafon  for  examining  your  ftandard 
apple  or  pear-trees,  either  in  the  orchard  or  garden  ;  and 
wherever  you  perceive  any  dead  or  very  old  branches  let 
them  be  cut  away,  together  with  any  large  branches 
that  grow  in  a  rambling  manner  acrofs  the  reft. 

At  the  fame  time,  where  you  obferve  the  branches  to 
(land  too  clofe,  fo  as  to  interfere  with  one  another,  let 
the  moft  irregular  growers  be  taken  away. 

By  dreffing  your  orchard  in  this  manner,  you  will 
have  handfome  and  lading  trees,  which  will  produce 
large  and  well  tafted  fruit. 

As  foon  as  you  have  finifhed  pruning,  let  all  the 
mofs,  if  any  be  found  on  the  ftems  or  branches,  be 
cleared  away. 

Tranf plant  Peach ,  Nefiarine,  and  Jpricct-Trees. 

You  may  ftill  tranfplant  peach,  ne&arine,  and  apri¬ 
cot  trees,  provided  it  be  done  when  the  weather  is 
open. 

If  you  intend  to  make  an  intire  new  plantation  of  thefe 
trees,  let  the  method  laid  down  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  Kalendar  be  followed. 

But  if  only  a  few  trees  are  wanted  in  different  places, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  trench  the  border  in  the  parts  the 
trees  are  to  (land,  adding  a  little  dung,  and  a  proper 
quantity  of  good  loam,  where  it  can  be  procured  3  if 
not,  frefti  earth  muft  fupply  its  place. 

Remember  to  let  the  trees  (land  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  from  one  another,  and  the  ftem  of  each  tree  to 
ftand  four  inches  at  leaft  from  the  wall. 

Tranfplant  Jlpple ,  Pear ,  Plum ,  and  Cherry-Trees. 

Any  time  this  month  when  the  weather  is  open,  will 
be  a  proper  feafon  to  tranfplant  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry-trees,  where  they  are  wanting. 

Remember 
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Remember,  if  thefe  trees  are  to  be  planted  againft 
walls,  to  allow  them  fufficient  room,  a  caution  that  has 
been  too  frequently  forgot  in  plantations  ;  for  how  often 
do  we  fee  them  blended  together,  before  the  treesare  half 
grown  to  their  proper  fize  ;  by  which  means  the 
bearing  wood  is  obliged  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  trees 
are  ftarved  for  want  of  nourifhment ;  for  their  roots, 
as  well  as  their  branches,  will  interfere  with  one  an¬ 
other. 

Let  your  trees  therefore  be  fet  fifteen  feet  from  one 
another,  at  leaft ;  if  fixteen  the  better.  Apples  and 
pears  will  require  eighteen  or  twenty. 

At  the  fame  time  let  the  border  be  trenched  up  two 
fpades  deep,  and  fome  very  rotten  dung  laid  in  ;  unlefs 
the  earth  of  the  border  be  naturally  bad,  when  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefh  loam  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  procured,  and 
worked  up  well  with  a  little  rotten  dung,  and  fome  of 
the  earth  of  the  border.  In  this  compoft  the  trees 
will  thrive  well  j  for  frefh  loam  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence. 

Tranfplant  Standard  Fruit-trees. 

This  is  alfo  a  proper  feafon  for  tranfplanting  ftandard 
fruit-trees.  It  may  be  done^ny  time  in  the  month,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  be  mild  and  open. 

Remember  not  to  fet  thefe  trees  nearer  to  one  an¬ 
other  than  thirty  feet,  whether  they  be  planted  in  the 
garden  or  orchard.  The  method  neceflary  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  making  thefe  plantations  has  been  already  laid 
down  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Kalendar. 

Tranfplant  Mulberry ,  Medlar ,  and  Quince-trees. 

Mulberry,  medlar,  and  quince-trees,  may  now  be 
fafely  tranfplanted,  for  they  will  fucceed.  The  very 
fame  method  is  to  be  followed  in  planting  thefe,  as  in 
planting  other  fruit-trees. 

Plant  Rafpberries. 

You  may  ftill  make  new  plantations  of  rafpberries ; 
but  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better. 

The  plants  muft  be  fet  in  an  open  fpot,  in  rows  four 
feet  afunder,  allowing  three  feet  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  rows. 

Plant  Filbert- trees ,  &c. 

This  is  a  proper  feafqn  for  planting  filbert  and  hazle 
nut-trees,  where  they  are  wanted. 

They  will  both  thrive  in  almoft  any  fituation,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ground  be  not  too  wet  in  winter;  they  are 
generally  raifed  by  fuckers  from  the  roots. 

Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
afunder,  and  the  plants  fix  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

General  Directions  for  Planting. 

The  following  inftruCtions  fhould  be  conftantly  ob- 
ferved  in  planting  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees. 

1.  Let  a  hole  be  opened  for  each  tree,  wide  enough 
to  let  the  roots  fpread  freely  and  equally  every  way ;  and 
let  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  be  well  loofened 
with  a  fpadc. 

2.  Let  the  roots  of  the  trees  be  pruned  ;  that  is,  all 
the  broken  and  bruifed  parts  be  cut  off,  the  ftragglers 
fhortened,  and  the  ends  in  general  trimmed.  For" this 
will  make  them  produce  new  fibres  more  freely. 
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3.  Let  no  tree  be  ever  planted  too  deep ;  that  is, 
never  let  the  upper-part  of  the  root  be  more  than  three 
inches  below  the  common  furface  of  the  ground. 

4.  Let  the  tree  be  placed  perfectly  upright  in  the 
hole,  and  let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  thrown  in 
equally  about  all  the  roots,  the  tree  being  at  the  fame 
time  fhook  gently,  that  the  earth  may  fall  in  equally  be¬ 
tween  all  the  fmall  roots  and  fibres. 

5.  Let  the  furface  of  the  ground,  when  the  hole  is 
filled  up,  be  trodden  gently  round  the  tree. 

The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 

Plant  Tulips^  Ranunculuffes ,  and  Anemonies. 

You  may  ftiH  plant  the  roots  of  tulips,  ranunculufles 
and  anemonies,  provided  it  be  done  in  mild  open 
weather,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 

With  regard  to  the  tulips  planted  in  beds,  let  them 
be  fet  in  rows  nine  inches  afunder,  the  fame  diftance 
being  allowed  between  the  roots  in  each  row. 

The  beds  fhould  be  of  rich  light  earth,  fituated  in  a 
dry  part  of  the  garden,  for  too  much  wet  would  rot 
the  roots. 

The  ranunculufles  and  anemonies  fhould  alfo  be 
planted  in  beds  of  light  earth,  laid  up  rounding,  that 
the  water  in  hafty  rains  may  not  continue  long  enough 
on  the  bed  to  rot  the  roots. 

The  beds  where  thefe  roots  are  planted  fhould  indeed 
be  covered,  as  they  fhould  be  protected  in  winter  from 
fevere  cold,  and  in  the  fpring,  when  they  are  in 
bloom,  from  the  rains  and  fun.  The  fame  diftance  in 
planting  thefe  roots,  muft  be  obferved  as  mentioned  laft 
month. 

But  if  they  are  planted  in  borders,  it  will  be  proper 
to  plant  them  in  fmall  clumps  or  patches,  each  con¬ 
taining  four  or  five  roots,  and  to  allow  an  interval  of 
nine  or  ten  feet  between  the  patches. 

The  roots  muft  not  be  planted  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  deep;  the  tulips  fhould  be  four  or  five. 

Plant  Crocujfes. 

Crocufles,  and  other  fmall  bulbous  roots,  may  alfo 
now  be  planted.  But  let  them  be  planted  in  p  itches,  as 
mentioned  laft  month. 

Remember  not  to  put  the  roots  above  two  or  three 
inches  under  the  furface  of  the  grond. 

Plant  Narcijfus'iy  Jonquils ,  &c. 

This  is  alfo  a  proper  feafon  for  planting  narciflus’s, 
jonquils,  and,  indeed,  all  other  bulbous  roots  that 
are  ftili  above  the  ground.  But  remember  to  do  it 
in  mild  open  weather,  and  to  follow  the  directions 
given  for  that  purpofe  laft  month. 

Set  Perennial  Plants. 

You  may  ftill  plant  double  fcarlet  Ivchms,  double 
rofe  campion,  double  rocket,  cat'.h  fly.  Campanulas, 
batchelors- buttons,  fweet-williams,  wall-flowers,  (toclc 
july-flowers,  columbines,  Canterbury  bells,  tree  prim- 
rofe,  Greek  valerian,  perennial  fun-flower,  golden  rod, 
perennial  alters,  holly  hocks,  French  honey-fuckles, 
monkfhood,  pionies,  London-pnde,  gentianella, 
double  daifies,  polyanthufes,  primrofes,  and  many  other 
forts. 

*  O  But 
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But  remember,  in  planting  the  different  forts,  to  let 
all  the  large  or  tall  growing  plants  be  placed  back¬ 
wards  in  the  border  or  clump,  and  to  fet  them  at  a  good 
diftance  from  one  another. 

Remember  alfo  to  intermix  the  different  forts  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  every  part  may  have  both  an  agreeable 
variety  and  a  continual  fucceflion  of  flowers. 

Plant  Box . 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  box  edgings  to  beds  or 
borders,  where  wanting.  At  the  fame  time  all  gaps  or 
uneven  places  may  be  repaired. 

Tran] plant  hardy  flowering  Skruhs. 

You  may  Hill,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  open, 
transplant  rofes,  honey-fuckles,  fyringas,  lilacs,  labur¬ 
nums,  bladder  and  fcorpion  lena,  althaea  frutex,  double 
flowering  cherry,  jafmines,  gelder  rofe,  and  many  other 
hardy  fhrubs,  tor  they  will  yet  fucceed. 

Remember  to  take  away  the  fuckers,  and  to  plant 
them  in  an  open  fpot,  where  they  will  make  pretty 
plants  in  two  years  time,  and  may  then  be  removed 
into  the  clumps  or  borders. 

Tranfplant  Forejl  Trees. 

Foreft  trees  of  all  kinds  may  yet  be  tranfplanted> 
when  the  weather  is  mild  and  open.  Remember  to 
ftak«  them  properly,  in  order  to  fecure  them  from  the 
power  of  the  wind,  as  foon  as  they  are  planted. 

Prune  flowering  Shrubs. 

Let  all  the  long  rambling  Ihoots  of  the  laft  fummer’s 
growth  be  cut  away  from  your  flowering  fhrubs,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  dead  wood;  and  the  irregular 
branches  fhortened. 

Where  the  branches  of  any  fhrub  Hand  too  clofe,  let 
fonre  of  the  worft  of  them  be  taken  away,  and  the  reft 
left  at  regular  diftances. 

At  the  fame  time  remember  not  to  let  the  branches  of 
any  two  Ihrubs  interfere  with  one  another :  for  every 
plant  appears  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  when  it  is 
kept  Angle,  than  when  intermixed  with  another. 

As  foon  as  the  pruning  is  finifhed,  let  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  and  round  about  the  plants  be  dug  one  fpade 
deep,  and  all  the  fuckers  fent  up  from  the  roots  of  the 
fhrubs,  taken  away. 

Management  of  new  Planted  Trees. 

You  muft  be  very  careful,  when  the  froft  fets  in,  to 
pro'.edl  the  roots  of  your  new  planted  trees,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  more  choice  and  tender  kind,  by  covering 
-the  furface  of  the  ground  with  mulch. 

At  the  fame  time  let  ftakes  be  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ejound  near  the  taller  trees  and  fhrubs,  and  their  Items 
faftened  fecurely  to  the  ftakes.  This  fhould  indeed  bedone 
when  the  trees  are  planted  ;  but  if  not,  let  it  be  done  now,, 
and  the  fooner  the  better  ;  for  as  long  as  the  wind  has 
power  to  rock  them  at  their  roots,  they  can  put  out  no 
new  fibres  i  or  it  any  are  fhot  out  during  a  calm  of  two  or 
three  days,  they  will  be  broken,  or  at  leaft  difturbed, 
by  the  firft  high  wind.  You  therefore  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  this  particular.  Let  the  flake  be  flrong 
enough  to  fupport  the  plant,  and  let  the  ftem  of  it  be 
tyed  to  the  ftake  in  a  neat  and  fecure  manner. 


Management  of  Auriculas ,  and  Carnation  Layers  in  Pots. 

Remember  to  defend  your  auricula  plants  and  carna¬ 
tion  layers  planted  in  finall  pots,  from  the  froft  and 
heavy  rains. 

In  order  to  this,  let  the  pots  be  plunged  up  to  their 
rims  and  clofe  together  in  a  bed  covered  with  a  garden 
frame;  and  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable;  ^  the 
glafles  be  put  on  to  defend  the  plants. 

If  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  frame,  let  the 
pots  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  dry  earth,  having  hoops 
placed  acrofs  it;  and  when  the  weather  is  either  very 
cold  or  wet,  let  the  hoops  be  covered  with  mats  or  can¬ 
vas. 

But  remember  to  take  off  the  coverings,  whether 
glafles,  mats,  &c.  in  dry  open  weather,  when  they 
fhould  not  be  covered  even  at  nights. 

Management  of  Seedling  Flowers. 

If  your  pots  or  boxes  of  feedling  flowers  were  not  re¬ 
moved  into  a  warm  fituation  laft  month,  let  them  be  re¬ 
moved  at  the  beginning  of  this. 

The  moll  certain  method  to  fecure  the  plants  from 
hard  frofls,  is  to  plunge  the  pots  or  boxes  into  the  earth 
of  a  dry  warm  border  ;  and  when  tne  weather  proves 
very  fevere,  to  cover  them  with  mats  or  long  litter. 

Management  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips ,  Sic. 

Be  very  careful  to  fhelter  the  beds  where  your 
choiceft  hyacinths,  tulips,  ranunculufles,  and  anemony 
roots  are  planted,  in  heavy  rains,  fharp  frofts  or  fnow, 
by  drawing  the  mats  or  canvas  over  the  hoops  placed 
acrofs  the  beds.  For  if  either  too  much  rain  or  fnow 
be  fuffered  to  remain  upon  the  beds,  the  wet  will  pe¬ 
netrate  to  the  roots,  by  which  means  many  of  them 
muft  be  deftroyed,  and  all  of  them  confiderably 
injured. 

Management  of  Grafs  Walks  and  Lawn:. 

As  the  worms  at  this  feafon  throw  their  calls  up 
very  fall  and  thick,  the  grafs  will  become  dirty,  unlefs 
you  take  care  to  pole  and  roll  it  often. 

Let  therefore  the  long  pliable  pole  be  frequently  ufed, 
in  order  to  break  and  lcatter  the  wormcalts ;  and  the 
grafs  afterwards  well  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller. 
By  this  method  the  grafs  walks  will  be  firm,  fmooth, 
and  entirely  clean  ;  for  all  the  wormcafts  will  flick  to 
the  roller. 

Remember  to  choofe  the  dried  days  for  this  work, 
and  let  it  be  conftantly  done  once  a  week  during  the 
winter  feafon. 

This  is  alfo  the  feafon  for  clearing  your  walks  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  which  being  all  fallen,  fhould  be 
cleared  away  from  every  part  of  the  garden. 

Management  of  Gravel-W oiks. 

Many  throw  up  their  gravel-walks  in  ridges  at  this 
feafon,  in  order,  as  they  pretend,  to  kill  the  weeds: 
but  experience  has  fufficiently  fhewn  that  it  will  not 
anfwer  the  intention.  It  is  therefore  a  much  better 
method  to  let  them  continue  as  they  are  ;  for  the  ridging 
renders  them  entirely  ufelefs,  and  gives  a  very  difagree- 
able  appearance  to  the  whole  garden. 

Let  them  therefore  remain  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
keeping  them  entirely  free  from  weeds  and  mofs,  which 

will 
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will  now  fpread  apace,  and  rolling  them  once  a  week, 
when  the  weather  is  dry. 

Prepare  Co?npojl  for  Flowers. 

Your  heaps  of  comport  fhould  be  now  turned,  if 
omitted  laft  month,  remembering  to  break  the  clods 
very  well,  and  to  mix  all  the  parts  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether. 

Char  the  Borders. 

Let  all  your  dead  annual  plants,  fuch  as  French  and 
African  marigolds,  laveteras,  China  afters,  and  other 
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Work  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 

Garden. 

Plant  Afparagus . 

IF'  early  afparagus  be  defired,  a  hot-bed  fhould  now 
be  made  for  railing  them. 

In  order  to  this,  let  the  dung  intended  for  the  bed, 
be  thrown  up  in  a  heap  ten  or  twelve  days  before  you 
ufe  it;  for  in  that  fpace  of  time  it  will  be  in  proper 
order. 

Remember  to  make  the  bed  two  inches  wider  on 
every  fide  than  the  frame ;  and  three  feet  and  a  half 
high. 

When  the  bed  has  been  made  two  or  three  days, 
level  the  top,  and  cover  it  equally  fix  or  feven  inches 
thick  with  earth,  making  the  furface  perfectly  even  ; 
but  do  not  yet  put  on  the  frame. 

This  being  done,  the  afparagus  plants  are  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  placed  on  the  furface,  clofe  to  each  other,  in 
the  following  manner. 

Let  a  fmall  ridge  of  earth,  about  four  inches  high, 
be  raifed  upon  the  furface,  at  one  end  of  the  bed.  1  his 
being  done,  place  a  row  of  roots  clofe  together  againft 
the  above  ridge,  and  then  another  row  of  roots  againft 
the  former ;  proceeding  in  this  manner  till  the  whole 
bed  is  filled  with  roots,  except  two  or  three  inches  on 
each  fide  of  the  bed,  which  mull  be  left  to  fupport  fome 
moift  earth,  which  it  is  neceflary  to  bank  up  againft  the 
outfide  roots,  on  each  fide  of  the  bed. 

This  being  done,  let  good  light  earth  be  thrown 
equally  over  the  bed,  till  the  crowns  of  the  roots  are 
covered  above  two  inches  thick  ;  and  two  or  three  pots 
of  water  poured  on  the  furface  to  walh  the  earth  in 
among  the  roots  ;  adding,  after  the  watering,  a  little 
more  earth,  that  the  crowns  of  the  roots  may  continue 
covered  two  inches  thick. 

In  this  manner  the  bed  is  to  remain  till  the  afparagus 
begins  to  appear  through  the  covering  of  earth  ;  when 
another  parcel  of  earth,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed;  fo  that  the  crowns 
of  the  roots  may  now  be  covered  five  or  fix  inches 
deep. 

The  bed  being  thus  prepared,  thick  bands  or  ropes 
of  ftraw  muft  be  fixed  round  the  bed  for  the  frame 
to  reft  upon.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  fome  bands  of  ftraw,  about  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  bemade,  and  fattened  down  roundthe  upper  part  o 
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plants  of  that  kind,  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  ;  and  all 
the  ftemsor  decayed  flower  ftalks  of  perennial  plants,  be 
cut  down  j  and  the  borders  cleared  from  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  all  other  litter. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  furface  of  the  borders  be 
gone  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe  in  a  dry  day,  and  the  fur- 
lace  raked  fmooth. 

This  being  done,  look  round  your  borders,  and 
wherever  you  perceive  any  perennial  plants  wanting, 
thruft  a  flick  into  the  earth  as  a  mark  where  it  fhould 
be  planted. 
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the  bed,  with  ftakes  about  two  feet  long,  fharpened  at 
one  end  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftraw  may  be  exa&ly  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ;  remembering  to  thruft  the  ftakes  down  into  the 
dung  of  the  bed.  This  being  done,  let  the  frame  and 
glaftes  be  immediately  placed  on  the  band  of  ftraw. 

If  any  heavy  rains  or  great  fnows  fhould  happen  to  fall 
during  the  time  the  bed  continues  without  a  frame,  it 
muft  be  defended  with  a  good  thick  covering  of  ftraw, 
or  mats. 

Ey  this  method  the  buds  will  rife  very  thick  in 
about  a  month  or  five  weeks  time,  and  grow  furprifingly 
faft. 

When  you  perceive  the  heat  begins  to  decline,  which 
will  happen  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty  days  after  the 
bed  is  made,  it  muft  be  renewed  by  applying  a  lining 
of  frefti  dung  to  the  fides.  Nor  fhould  you  forget, 
when  the  buds  begin  to  appear,  to  cover  the  glaffts 
every  night  with  mats  or  long  litter. 

Remember  to  place  the  crowns  of  the  roots  upright 
when  you  fet  the  plants  in  the  bed,  and  to  gather  the 
roots  of  each  plant  clofe  together,  fo  that  a  bed  adapted 
to  a  three-light  frame,  may  contain  at  leaf!;  three  or  four 
hundred  roots. 

The  plants  for  this  purpofe  fhould  not  be  lefs  than 
three,  nor  more  than  five  years  old. 

Set  Beans. 

If  you  did  not  plant  any  beans  laft  month,  a  few 
fhould  be  planted  at  the  beginning  of  this ;  but  if  they 
are  to  fucceed  the  former  plantation,  the  middle  of  the 
month  will  be  foon  enough. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  piece  of  ground  be  prepared  in 
a  fheltered  fituation,  and  mazagan  beans,  for  thele  will 
come  the  eariieft,  planted  in  rows  two  leet  and  a  half 
afunder,  and  the  beans  four  inches  apart.  They  fhould 
be  planted  about  two  inches  deep  in  tne  ground 

About  the  laft  week  in  this  month  a  few  Sandwich 
beans  may  be  planted  ;  they  will  come  at  a  right  time  to 
fucceed  the  crop  of  fmall  early  beans,  planted  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  month. 

They  fhould  be  planted  about  three  inches  deep,  in 
rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  beans  five  or  fix  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 

At  the  fame  time,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  guard  thofe 
beans  which  areupfiom  thefroft,  bydrawing  theearth  up 
to  theirftems  as  they  advanceinheight ;  but  rememberto 
*  O  2  do 
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do  it  in  a  mild  dry  day,  and  when  the  furface  of  the 
earth  alfo  is  tolerably  dry. 

Sow  Peas. 

Let  a  fpot  of  ground  be  got  ready,  when  the  weather 
is  open,  for  fowing  another  crop  of  peas,  to  fucceed  that 
fown  in  the  foregoing  month. 

The  ground  being  prepared,  draw  fmall  drills  about 
three  fee t  afunder,  and  fcatter  the  peas,  which  fhould  be 
the  earlieft  hotfpur,  pretty  thick  in  the  drills,  covering 
them  with  earth  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

Thefe  peas  may  be  fown  any  time  this  month,  when 
the  weather  is  open  ;  but  if  they  are  to  fucceed  tbofe 
fown  in  November,  the  middle  of  the  month  will  be 
the  molt  proper  feafon. 

Remember,  if  you  have  any  peas  above  the  ground, 
to  draw  feme  earth  up  to  their  Items,  to  protect  them 
from  w<  t  and  froft ;  but  this  muft  be  done  in  a  dry  mild 
dav,  and  the  earth  broken  very  fine  before  it  is  drawn 
up"  to  the  plants. 

Sow  Carrots. 

Tf  young  carrots  be  defined  early  in  the  fpring,  a  little 
feed  may  be  fown  any  time  this  month,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild  and  dry.  And  if  the  feafon  proves  any 
thing  favourable  after  Chriftmas,  a  few  young  carrots 
may  be  expected  pretty  early. 

in  order  to  this,  let  a  fpot  of  ground,  in  a  warm  bor¬ 
der,  be  prepared,  the  feed  fown  pretty  thick  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  immediately  raked  in  equally  with  an  even 
hand. 

Sew  Lettuce  Seed. 

Any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  a 
little  lettuce  feed  may  be  fown  on  a  warm  fouth  border; 
and,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  favourable,  it  will  fucceed 
tolerab  y  well,  and  produce  plants,  which  will  be  very 
ufcfift  in  the  fpring. 

Sow  fmall  Salleting. 

The  feeds  of  mufiard,  crefffs,  raddifh,  rape,  and  let¬ 
tuce,  fhould  be  fown  once  in  ten  or  fourteen  days,  if  a 
proper  fupp'y  be  warned. 

Thefe  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  a  bed  oflight  earth,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  frame  ;  the  feeds  alfo  muft  be  covered  near 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  earth. 

The  glaffes  muft  likewife,  in  general,  be  kept  on  the 
frames  ;  but  the  plants  muit  have  frefh  air  every  day, 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  by  raffing  the  glafies  on  props 
When  the  weather  is  very  fine,  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  this  month,  the  glaffes  may  be  entirely  taken  away  ; 
but  be  fure  to  keep  the  bed  covered  clofe  with  the 
g'afies  every  night. 

Sow  Raddi/h  Seed. 

A  little  raddifh  feed  may  be  fown  any  time  this 
month,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  open.  The  plants, 
if  they  fucceed,  will  come  early  in  the  fpring. 

In  order  to  this,  let  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground,  warmly 
fituated  under  a  fouth  vva  1,  be  prepared,  the  feed  fown 
on  the  furface,  and  raked  in  with  an  even  hand.  T'he 
beft  fort  for  fowing,  at  this  feafon,  is  the  ftiort-topped 
raddifh. 

If  the  froft  fhould  be  fevere,  you  muft  cover  the  bed 
with  pcas-haulm,  fern,  or  o.ber  long  litter,. 


Management  of  Cauliflower  Plants. 

The  cauliflower-plants  under  frames  muft  now  be 
looked  over,  and  all  the  decayed  leaves,  which  are 
very  injurious  to  the  plants,  packed  off,  whenever  they 
appear. 

Be  fure  to  take  off  the  lights  every  mild  day,  that 
the  plants  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  free  air  ;  but  re¬ 
member  to  put  the  glaffes  on  every  night. 

When  the  weather  is  very  wet,  the  glaffes  muft  not 
be  removed,  but  propped  up  a  confiderable  height  at 
the  back  of  the  frame  ;  for  thefe  plants  require  a  large 
quantity  of  fiefh  air. 

In  fevere  frofty  weather,  however,  it  will  be  neceffary 
not  only  to  keep  the  plants  conftantly  covered  with  the 
glaffes,  but  alfo  to  lay  a  covering  of  ftraw,  fern,  or  long 
litter,  over  the  glaffes,  and  round  the  outfides  of  the 
frame. 

With  regard  to  the  cauliflower  plants  under  hand  or 
bell-glaffes,  the  fame  management  will  be  neceffary  for 
them  as  for  thofe  under  frames. 

Alanagement  of  Lettuce  Plants. 

You  muft  remember,  every  mild  and  dry  day,  to  un¬ 
cover  your  lettuce  plants  under  frames;  for  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  frefh  air  is  neceffary  to  their  growth  :  nor 
fhould  you  put  on  the  glafies  at  night  in  very  mild 
weather. 

When  the  weather  is  very  wet,  the  glaffes  muft  not 
be  removed,  but  railed  u,p  a  confiderable  height  at  the 
back  of  the  frame,  by  which  means  a  quantity  of  frefh 
air  will  be  admitted  to  the  plants. 

In  frofty  weather,  the  plants  muft  be  covered  clofe 
with  the  glaffes ;  and  if  the  froft  be  very  fevere,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  add  a  covering  of  mats,  ftraw,  fern,  or 
long  fitter. 

Remember  to  take  away  all  decayed  leaves  whenever 
any  appear  upon  the  plants,  and  to  keep  them  entirely 
free  from  weeds. 

Earth  up  Celery. 

The  firft  mild  dry  day,  when  the  plants  are  perfe&ly 
dry,  let  your  celery  be  earthed  up;  but  remember  to 
break  the  earth  very  fmall,  and  to  lay  it  up  carefully 
againft  the  plants,  fo  as  neither  to  break  their  leaves, 
nor  bury  their  hearts. 

The  plants  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  earthed  up  within 
four  or  five  inches  of  their  tops:  for  this  will  at  once 
defend  them  from  the  froft,  and  blanch  them  a  confi¬ 
derable  length.  x 

It  wiil  be  proper,  when  the  weather  is  very  fevere,  to 
cover  with  peas-haulm,  fern,  or  the  like,  fome  of  your 
btft  celeiy  plants  ;  for  by  this  means  the  plants  will  be 
protected  from  the  froft,  and  the  ground  from  being 
frozen,  fo  that  you  may  take  up  the  plants  whenever 
any  of  them  are  wanted  for  the  table. 

Earth  up  Cardoons. 

Your  cardoons  fhould,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
dry,  be  earthed  up,  in  order  to  blanch  them,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  defend  them  from  the  froft. 

In  order  to  this,  let  the  leaves  be  gathered  up  regular¬ 
ly,  and  tied  together  with  hay-bands.  When  this  is 

donea 
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done,  let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  laid  up  round 
each  plant,  as. near  the  top  as  poflible.  In  very  fevere 
weather,  fome  dry  litter  fhould  be  laid  up  round  your 
bell  plants,  in  order  to  p  eferve  them  from  the  froft. 

Earth  up  Artichokes. 

If  your  artichokes  were  not  earthed  up  lafl  month,  let 
it  be  done,  if  poflible,  at  the  beginning  of  this  ;  at  leaft 
fome  dry  litter  laid  over  them. 

The  leaves  fhould  all  be  cut  down  and  cleared  away ; 
and  then  the  earth  laid  over  the  rows  of  plants,  in  the 
manner  mentioned  lafl  month. 

But  if  the  ground  be  frozen  fo  hard,  that  you  can 
not  dig  between  the  plan's,  or  time  will  not  permit  your 
doing  it,  be  fure  to  lay  fome  dry  long  litter  over  and 
round  the  plants,  to  prote£t  them  from  the  effe&s  of 
the  froft. 

Blanch  Endive. 

More  of  your  large  endive  plants  may  now  be  tied 
up,  in  order  to  be  blanched,  provided  the  weather  be 
mild  and  dry. 

In  order  to  which,  the  leaves  fhould  be  gathered  up 
evenly  in  the  hand,  and  tied  together  a  little  above  the 
middle  of  the  plant  :  but  remember  to  let  the  plants  be 
quite  dry  before  you  tie  them  up,  for  otherwife  they  will 

rot. 

In  very  wet  or  frofly  weather,  endive  cannot  be 
blanched  by  this  method.  Some  of  the  fineft  plants  muft 
therefore  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground  tne  full  dry  mild 
day,  and  hung  up  two  or  three  days  by  their  roots  in 
fome  filed,  that  the  moifture  may  drain  away  from  be¬ 
tween  their  leaves.  When  this  is  done,  they  are  to  be 
blanched  in  the  manner  directed  lafl  month. 

Mujhrocms. 

The  greateft  care  muft  now  be  taken  to  keep  the 
froft  and  w*rt  from  your  mufhroom-beds.  The  beft 
method  of  doing  this  is  by  covering  them  a  foot  thick, 
at  leaft,  with  clean  ftraw.  ^ 

Remember  always  to  examine  the  covering  after 
heavy  rains  or  tnows,  and  wherever  you  find  it  wet  to 
the  bottom  next  the  bed,  it t  the  wet  ftraw  be  taken 
away  as  foon  as  poffibL,  and  its  place  fupplied  with 
dry. 

Trenching  and  Digging. 

Remember  to  employ  every  minute  that  can  be  fpared 
in  dialing  and  trenching  the  vacant  fpots  of  ground, 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  receive  the  intended  crops  in 
the  fpring. 

Let  the  ground  be  dug  one  or  two  fpades  deep,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  crop  you  intend  ;  obferv- 
ing  ta  lay  it  up  in  ridges  till  the  time  you  want  to  plant 
or  fow  it  ;  by  which  means  the  ground  will  be  greatly 
mellowed  and  enriched. 

When  the  froft  will  not  admit  of  digging,  let  dung  be 
carried  to  the  different  parts  of  the  garden  where  manure 
is  wanting. 

The  Nursery. 

Management  of  new  Planted  Trees. 

Your  new  planted  trees,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  more 
tendei  kind,  will  flill  require  attention.  If  therefore 
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you  omitted  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots  with  mulch  in  November,  let  it  be  done 
now  ;  and  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better. 

Remember  alfo  to  fupport  the  ftems  of  all  new  plant¬ 
ed  tall  trees  with  flakes,  if  you  omitted  it  laft  month  ; 
for  while  any  tree  is  rocked  to  and  fro  by  the  wind, 
there  is  no  hopes  of  its  taking  root. 

Management  of  Seedling  Exotic  Trees. 

All  feedling  exotic  trees  will,  while  they  are  young, 
requiie  fome  fheiter  in  fevere  w'eather.  Remember, 
therefore,  to  protect  thi  m  in  the  manner  mentioned  laft 
month  ;  but  never  let  the  covering  remain  a  day  longer 
than  there  is  an  abfolute  neceflity. 

At  the  fame  time,  remember  to  cover  the  beds  where 
your  feeds,  berries,  acorns,  &c.  were  fovvn  in  October, 
or  the  beginning  of  November,  with  pecs- haulm,  fern, 
or  other  dry  long  litter.  And  be  fure  to  do  this  before 
the  froft  has  penetrated  far  into  the  ground.  This  cau¬ 
tion  will  be  particularly  neceffary  with  regard  to  your 
beds  of  acorn«,  which  will  foon  fhoot  after  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  ground,  and  confequently  will  be  foot! 
greatly  affected  by  the  froft. 

Dig  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Every  opportunity,  when  the  weather  is  open,  fhould 
be  taken  to  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  trees 
and  fhrubs  ;  taking  care  to  bury  the  weeds  properly, 
and  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Digging  and  Trenching. 

Let  the  digging  and  trenching  fuch  pieces  of  ground 
as  are  intended  to  be  planted  with  fhrubs  in  the  fpring, 
be  now  forwarded  as  much  as  poflible.  The  ground 
fhould  be  laid  up  in  ridges;  becaufe  the  froft  will  have 
much  greater  power  to  mellow  it,  when  laid  up  in  that 
form,  than  when  dug  in  the  common  manner :  at  the 
fame  time,  the  rafn  will  not  lie  upon  it  fo  long  as  on 
ground  laid  perfectly  flat. 

The  Fruit-Garden. 

Prune  Apricot ,  Peachy  and  Neflarine-  Trees. 

It  is  not  yet  too  la'e  to  prune  apricot,  peach,  and  nec¬ 
tarine  trees  :  nor  w  ill  they  be  much  injured  even  if  the 
weather  fhould  prove  frofty.  If  therefore  the  weather  be 
not  very  fevere,  theie  trees  may  be  pruned  any  time  this 
month.  Remembei  to  follow  the  directions  laid  down 
in  the  two  preceding  months ;  and  to  nail  up  every  tree, 
as  foon  as  it  is  pruned,  in  a  neat  ana  regular  manner. 

Prune  Apple  and  Pear  Trees. 

Any  time  this  month  will  not  be  ton  late  to  finifh 
the  pruning  of  your  apple  or  pear  trees  againft  walls 
or  efpaliers  :  for  as  theie  trees  are  very  hardy,  there  is 
not  the  leaft  danger  of  their  receiving  any  injury  from 
pruning. 

The  fame  method  muft  be  ufed  in  pruning  as  was 
laid  down  in  November. 

% 

Prune  Vines » 

Your  vines  alfo,  whether  planted  againft  walls  or  in 

vine- 
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vineyards,  may  now  be  pruned,  obferving  the  directions 
<nven  laft  month. 

Prune  Standard  Fruit  Tree S. 

Remember  to  examine  yourftandard  fruit  trees,  whe¬ 
ther  planted  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  at  this  teaion  ; 
and  wherever  you  perceive  any  dead  or  til-growing 

branches,  let  them  be  taken  away. 

At  the  fame  time,  where  the  branches  ltand  too  dole, 
let  them  be  thinned,  obferving  to  cut  out  fuch  as  grow 
the  moft  irregular,  and  alfo  thofe  which  grow  acrois,  or 

interfere  with  any  of  the  others. 

If  you  perceive  any  of  the  fmaller  branches  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree  crowded  too  clofe  together,  let 
foroe  of  them  be  taken  away.  For  thefe  trees  fhould 
be  moderately  thin  of  branches,  and  thofe  kept  at  re¬ 
gular  diftances.  By  this  means  the  trees  will  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  large  and  handfome  fruit. 

Prune  Gooseberry  and  Currant  I  rees . 

Your  goofeberry  and  currant-trees  may  ftill  be  prun¬ 
ed  ;  obferving  the  method  laid  down  the  preceding 
month;  namely,  to  keep  the  branches  thin,  and  at  ie- 
gular  diftances  ;  to  fuffer  no  branches  to  remain  that 
crow  acrofs  each  other,  and  to  take  away  or  fhorten  all 
fuch  as  grow  in  an  irregular  manner ;  to  keep  the  hearts 
of  the  trees  open,  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood,  and  very  old 
branches,  and  to  clear  away  all  the  fuckers  from  the 
roots. 

Prune  Rafpberries. 

If  any  of  your  rafpberry-beds  ftill  remain  unpruned, 
let  it  be  done  now,  obferving  the  directions  given  for 
that  purpofe  in  October  and  November. 

Plant  Rafpberries. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  rafpberries,  provided  the 
weather  be  open.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  plants, 
and  of  fetting  them,  has  been  already  defcribed  in  the 
two  foregoing  months. 

Plant  Goofeberry  and  Currant-Trees. 

You  may  ftill  plant  goofeberries  and  currants  for  raif- 
ing  a  fupply  of  young  trees.  The  beft  manner  of  doing 
this  has  been  already  mentioned  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

Tranfplant  Goofeberry  and  Currant  Trees. 

Goofeberry  and  currant-trees  may  be  tranfpl anted  any 
time  this  month  into  places  where  they  are  wanted,  pro- 
vided'the  weather  be  open. 

Let  thefe  fhrubs,  if  planted  round  the  quarters  of  the 
garden,  be  fit  feven  or  eight  feet  diiiant  from  one 
another. 

Tranfplant  Fruit-Trees. 

You  may  ftill  tranfplant  molt  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  p  o- 
vided  the  weather  be  open  ;  for  it  muft  not  on  any  ac¬ 
count  be  done  when  the  froft  is  fevere. 

Management  of  new  planted  Fruit-Trees. 
Remember  to  fecure  the  roots  of  your  new  planted 
fruit-trees  from  froft,  by  placing  mulch,  or  fome  kind  of 
long  litter  up^n  the  lurface  of  the  ground  about  the 
trees,  laying  it  as  far  every  way  as  you  think  the  roots 
extend. 
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At  the  fame  time,  let  all  your  new  planted  ftandard 
fruit-trees  be  fupported  with  flakes,  if  not  already  done; 
obferving  to  put  a  piece  of  hay-band  round  that  part 
of  the  tree  where  it  is  to  be  fattened  to  the  ftake  ;  for 
this  will  prevent  the  bark  of  the  tree  from  being  rubbed 
off,  when  rocked  by  the  winds  againft  the  ftake. 

Management  of  Fruit-Tree  Borders. 

This  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  manuring,  or  adding 
frefh  earth  to  fruit-tree  borders,  where  either  or  both  are 
wanting. 

Let  therefore  a  quantity  of  frefh  loamy  earth  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  mixed  thoroughly  with  fome  of  the  beft 
rotten  dung.  Let  this  compoft  be  laid  upon  the 
ground,  dug  in,  and  well  worked  up  with  the  earth  of 
the  border.  This  will  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
trees  furprizingly,  particularly  fuch  as  are  in  a  declining 
ftate,  fo  that  "they  will  produce  large,  fair,  and  well- 
tafted  fruit.  But  the  fooner  in  the  month  the  borders 
have  this  drefling,  the  better. 

If  you  intend  to  make  new  borders  for  fruit-trees, 
let  the  ground  be  dug  when  the  weather  is  open  ;  ob¬ 
ferving  the  directions  given  in  the  Introduction  to  this 
Kalendar. 

The  Pleasure  or  Flower-Garden. 

C am  at  ion  Layers. 

Your  carnation  layers  that  are  in  pots,  fhould  be 
covered  in  hard  rains,  fnow,  and  frofts ;  but  remember, 
when  the  weather  is  open,  and  not  very  wet,  to  let  the 
plants  h-ave  conftantly  the  benefit  of  the  free  air. 

Auricula  Plants. 

Be  very  careful  to  proteCt  your  auricula  plants  from 
wet,  great  fnows,  and  hard  frofts.  If  they  are  placed 
in  frames,  let  the  glaffes  be  kept  conftantly  over  them 
in  bad  weather;  if  in  a  bed  under  hoops,  let  mats  or 

canvas  be  drawn  over  them. 

But  whenever  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  let  the 
plants  be  conftantly  uncovered  ;  for  a  free  circulation  of 
air  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

ProteCt  your  Beds  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips ,  Anemonies,  and  Ra - 

nunculuff'es. 

Remember  to  proteCt  your  beds  containing  your 
choiceft  hyacinths,  tulips,  anemonies,  and  ranun- 
culuffes  ;  efpccially  thofe  of  the  two  former,  when  the 
weather  is  very  fevere. 

In  order  to  this,  fome  peas-haulm,  fern,  or  other 
dry  long  litter  fhould  be  provided  ;  and  when  the  froft 
is  likely’ to  fet  in  hard,  let  a  warm  covering  of  it  be  laid 
over  the  fur  face  of  the  beds  ;  but  remember  to  let  it  be 
removed  when  the  froft  is  not  fevere.  _ 

As  fcon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  the  beds 
fhould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  a  quantity  o 
large  thick  mats  provided,  in  order  to  be  in  readinefs  ter 
be  thrown  over  them  in  hard  weather. 

Management  of  Seedling  Plants. 

Your  feedling  flower-plants  will  alfo  require  fome  at¬ 
tention,  in  order  to  protea  them  from  injuries  during 
this  inclement  feafon. 
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With  regard  to  thofe  Town  in  pots  or  boxes,  let  them 
be  plunged^ to  their  rims  or  tops  in  a  warm  border  ;  and 
Ion?-  litter  laid  on  the  furface,  when  the  froftis  fevere. 

O 

Management  of  new  planted  Shrubs. 

You  mud  remember  to  protect  the  roots  of  your  new 
planted  trees  and  {hrubs,  particularly  thofe  of  the  more 
tender  kind,  when  the  frofts  are  fevere. 

In  order  to  this,  a  coat  of  mulch  or  long  litter  of  a 
confiderab'e  thicknefs,  mud  belaid  on  the  lurface  of  the 
ground  about  each  plant. 

The  ground  alfo  fhould  be  dug  between  all  kinds  of 
flowering-fhrubs,  when  the  weather  is  open. 

Management  of  hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  in  Pots. 

Your  hardy  flowering  fhrubs  in  pots,  fuch  as  fweet- 
willisms,  double  fcarlet  lychnis,  double  rofe  campion, 
and  other  perennial  fibrous-rooted  plants,  will  no^v  re¬ 
quire  attention,  to  protect  them  from  the  feverityof  the 
weather.  „ 

In  order  to  th:s,  let  the  pots  be  plunged  to  their 
rims  in  the  earth  of  a  dry  warm  border,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month.  This  will  prevent  the  froft  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  roots  through  the  fides  of  the  pot ;  and 
wiih  regard  to  their  tops,  they  mud  be  covered  in  very 
fevere  weather  with  dry  long  litter ;  but  let  this 
covering  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  ever  the  weather  is 
any  thing  mild. 

If  you  have  any  frames  to  fpare,  the  pots  containing 
any  of  the  above  fibrous-rooted  plants  may  be  plunged 
into  the  earth  in  the  frames,  and  covered  occafionally 
with  the  glades. 

Prune  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Examine  your  flowering  fhrubs,  and  prune  all  fuch 
as  want  that  operation  ;  but  let  it  be  done  with  a  knife, 
not  with  the  garden  (beers. 

Remember,  in  doing  this,  to  let  all  the  long  vigorous 
fhoots  produced  lafb  fummer  be  taken  off  quite  clofe,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  draggling  branches;  and  when  the 
branches  are  crowded,  let  fomc  of  them  be  cut  out  in  a 
regular  manner. 

Let  every  fhrub  be  trained  and  pruned  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  may  ftand  entirely  clear  of  all  the  reft  ;  the 
branches  of  different  fhrubs  fhould  never  be  differed  to 
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interfere  with  one  another ;  for  their  beauty  will  bc 
confiderably  impaired  by  being  blended  together. 

As  foon  as  the  fhrubs  are  all  pruned,  let  the  ground 
he  dute  between  them;  remembering  to  take  away  all 
the  fuckers,  and  to  fhorten  all  the  draggling  roots  as  you 
proceed. 

Prune  Foref -Trees. 

This  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  pruning  all  forts  of 
foreft  trees ;  for  it  may  be  performed  in  frofty  weather, 
when  very  little  other  bufinefs  can  be  done. 

Plant  Quickfets ,  and  other  Fences. 

Quickfets,  and  other  fpecies  of  thorn,  may  now  be 
planted  for  rearing  fences.  And  where  the  hedges  are 
thin  or  naked  at  the  bottom,  they  fhould  now  be  laid 
down  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  thick  in  that 
part. 

Propagate  Shrubs  by  Suckers  from  the  Roots. 

You  may  now  propagate  rofes,  lilacs,  and  feveral  other 
fhrubs  of  that  kind  by  fuckers. 

In  order  to  which,  let  the  fuckers  be  taken  up  with 
care  from  the  old  plants  in  open  weather,  and  planted 
out  immediately  in  rows  fifteen  inches  afunder;  fome 
of  them  will  make  good  plants  in  two  years  time. 

Trarf plant  For efl  Trees,  and  hardy  Flowering  Shrubs. 

When  the  weather  is  open,  you  may  dill  tranfplant 
fored-trees,  and  the  more  hardy  flowering  fhrubs. 

But  remember  to  cover  the  ground  about  them  with 
mulch,  as  foon  as  ever  any  of  them  are  planted,  to  keep 
out  the  frod,  if  any  fhould  happen. 

Prepare  Compoji . 

Let  all  your  heaps  of  compod  be  now  broken  up,  and 
the  feveral  parts  mixed  very  well  together. 

Prepare  Ground  far  Planting. 

When  the  weather  will  permit,  let  the  ground,  either 
in  the  borders  or  any  other  part  of  the  garden,  where 
trees  or  fhrubs  are  intended  to  be  planted,  be  now  well 
dug. 

Roll  Grafs  and  Gravel  TValks. 

Remember  to  let  your  grafs  walks  and  lawns  be  poled 
and  rolled  once  a  week  at  lead,  in  mild  weather. 

Your  gravel  walks  alfo  mud  be  kept  very  clean,  and 
rolled  now  and  then  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 
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A  Corns,  48,  94,  109. 

Jr\_  African  marigolds,  40,51,  63,  73. 

Alaturnus,  37,  53,  99. 

Althaea  frutex,  50,  98,  106. 

Amaranthus,  29,  40,  50,  63,  71. 

Anemonies,  19,  41,  42,  52,  64,  73,  85,  90,  91,  98, 

105,  106,  1 10. 

Annual  flowers,  29,  30,  40,  41,  51,  63,  64,  72,  79,86. 
Apples,  16,  39.  61,  69,  103,  104,  109. 

Apricots,  17,  39,  61,  62,  67,  69,  77,  78,  84,  90, 
95,  103,  109. 

Arbutus,  37,  53,  89,  99. 

Aromatic  plants,  66,  67,  83,  94. 

Artichokes,  34,  35,  46,  76,  83,  ior,  109. 

- Jerufalem,  35. 

Afparagus,  12,  20,  33,  34,  46,  82,  94,  101,  107. 

Afters  China,  30,  40,  51,  63,  72. 

- perennial,  42,  50,  105. 

Auriculas,  19,  29,  31,  41,  52,  53,  64,  73>  8o>  9°>  97» 

106,  110. 

Autumn  flowering  bulbs,  72. 

—  —  crocufles,  72. 

B. 

Balfams,  29,  40,  50,  51,  63,  72,  79. 

Bafons,  in  gardens,  4. 

Batchelors  buttons,  42,  85,  98,105. 

Baum,  47,  94. 

Bays,  48,  53,  67,  99. 

Beans,  14,  22,  35,  46,  58,  66,  92,  100,  107. 
Beech-maft,  95. 

Beets,  22. 

Belladona  lilly,  72. 

Biennial  flowers,  63. 

Borders,  6,  7,  31,  41,  42,  62,  73,  80,  S4.  91,  92,  1 10. 
Borage,  47. 

Bore-cole,  58,  66. 

Box,  31,  42,  53,  73,  80,  83,  86,  91,  ico,  106. 
Broccoli,  58,  66,  74,  81,  87,  92. 

Budded-trees,  48,49,60,62,  68,  70,  77>7^>^3>^4- 
Budding,  how  perfoimed,  67. 

Buglofs,  47. 

Bulbous  Iris,  80,  98. 

* - roots,  19,41,  42,  52,64,  80,  8>,  £6,  90,  98, 

105. 

Burnet,  3.6.  47, 


C. 

Cabbages,  14,  22,  32,  45,  57,  66,  74,  81,  87,  92. 
Campanulas,  42,  50,  90,  98,  105. 

Camomile,  47,  50. 

Candy  tuft,  41,  51,  63. 

Canterbury  bells,  42,  5.0.  63,  72,  79,  105. 

Capflcum,  36,  40,  51,  63,  72, 

Cardoons,  37,67,  88,  93,  102,  108. 

Carduus,  47. 

Carnations,  18,  30,  41,  42,  52,  63,  64,  70,  71,  79, 
84,  9r,  97,  99,  106,  no. 

Carrots,  15,  22,  32,  46.  57,  66,  76,  82,  92,  too,  108. 
Catchfly,  41,  50,  51,  63,  85,90,  98,  105. 

Caterpillers,  63. 

Cauliflowers,  13,  21,  32,  45,  58,  65,  74,  81,  86,  87, 
92,  100,  108. 

Cedar  of  Libanus,  37,  48,  53,  60,  69,  99. 

Celery,  15,23,36,47,66,76,81,  88,93,102,  108. 
Chamcmile,  77,  90,  99. 

Cherries,  17,  39,  61,  69,  77,  78,  104. 

Chervil,  23,  36,  47,  60. 

Chryfanthemums,  40,  41,  57,  63,  7  I. 

Cives,  35,  47. 

Clary,  47. 

Clearing  the  ground,  77,94. 

Clip  hedges,  92. 

Cockfcombs,  29,  50,  72,  79. 

Colchicums,  72. 

Coleworts,  75,  82,  87. 

Columbines,  42,  50,  63,  72,  79,  86,  91,  99,  icy 
Convolvulus,  41,  51,  63,  64,  72. 

Coriander,  23,  47,  60. 

Crefles.  See  Small  Salleting. 

Crocufles,  19,  72,  85,  86,  98,  105. 

Crown  imperials,  72,  80,  85,  86,  90,  98. 

Cucumbers,  1 1,  3*,  44.  45>  54.  55.  64.  65,  74.  So. 
Currants,  18,  29,  40,  89,  96,  104. 

Cyclamens,  85. 

Cyprefs,  37,  48,  53,  60,  67,  99. 

Cytifus,  37,  98,  99. 

IX 

Dailies,  double,  90,  90,  105. 

Defending  wa'l  fruit,  84,  90. 

Digging  borders,  &c.  6,  3?»  42,  62,  7,,  80,  84, 

Ol)  02)  109,  III. 

'  «■'?  Dille> 


I 


N 


Di!le,  36. 

Dung  the  grounu,  945  1C2}  103* 


E. 


D  E  X. 

Hyacinths,  18,  31,  41,  42,  52,64,  72,73,90,98, 
106,  no. 

Hyflbp,  23,  36,  47,  60,  66,  67,  76,  80,  94. 

I. 


Egg-plant,  30,  50,  63,  71. 

Endive,  15,  67,  75,  76,  81,  88,  93,  102. 
Evergreens,  30,  42,  48,  53,  60,  73,  80,  99- 
Exotic  trees,  37,  42,  68,  102,  109. 


F. 


Fennel,  36.' 

Feverfew,  42. 

Fibrous- rooted  plants,  3°,  63?  72?  85?  9°?  9°* 

Ficoides,  30,  50. 

Fig-trees,  38,  77,  84. 

Filbert- trees,  105. 

Firs,  37,53.  68,69,  77,  83,  99. 

Flos  Adonis,  41,  51,  63. 

Flower-gaiden,  8,  18,  29,  4°>  5°»  63?  7°?  79?  u4? 

90,  97,  105,  no.  ,0  o 

Flowering  plants,  19,29,  30,  31,48,  73,  80,  91,  98, 

106,  in. 

Foreft-trees,  99,  106,  III. 

Fox-gloves,  42,  63,  72,  99. 

French-honeyfuckle,  42,  50,  63,  79,  99,  105. 

• - marigold,  40,  51,63,73. 

Fritillarias,  85,  86,  90,  98.  . 

Fruit-garden,  5,  16,  24?  3°’  49’  6l»  69,  7b,  84,  09, 
95?  I03?  IC9- 

G. 


Gardens,  their  utility,  3. 

Garlick,  23,  35?  82, 

Gathering  apples  and  pears,  90,  97. 

- feeds,  77,  83,  86. 

Gentianella,  50,90,99,105. 

Golden-rod,  42,  50,  99,  105. 

Goofcberries,  18,  29,  40,  89,  96,  104,  HO. 

Gourds,  56. 

Grafted  trees,  48,  49?  60,  62,  68?  77* 

Grafting,  how  performed,  26,  48. 

Grafs  walks,  31,  44,  53?  64?  73?  8o?  86>  92>  I00>  106, 

urt 

Gravel  walks,  43,  53,64?  73?  8o>  86?  92>  io6>  ,JI* 
Greek  Valerian,  50,  63,  72,  79,  99,  105. 

Guernfey  liilies,  72. 

H. 

Hardy  trees  and  fhrubs,  37. 

Hamburg  parfley,  23,  37,  59.  N 
Haws,  94. 

Hazlenuts,  105. 

Fledges,  92. 

Hepaticas,  99. 

Herbs  for  dill  illation,  67,  77,  83. 

-  for  drying,  67,  77,  83. 

Hips,  94. 

Hollies,  37,  48,  53,  67,  94,  99. 

Hollihocks,  42,  63,  79,  99,  105. 

H^neyfuckles,  29,  42,  50,  53?  98>  99*  I05>  I°6. 

Horfe-raddifh,  23.' 

Hut  beas,  ii,  8b,  107. 


Jafmines,  53,  77,  98,  106. 

Jerufalem  artichoke,  35. 

Inarching,  28,  48. 

Indian  pinks,  63,  72. 

Inoculating.  See  Budding. 

Infects,  50,  62,  79,  QO. 

Jonquils,  19,  72,  80,  98. 

Iris,  8o,  85,  86,  90,  98. 

Juniper,  37,  69,  99. 

K. 

Kidney  beans,  22,  35,  45,  56,  66,  75. 

Kitchen  garden,  4,  II,  20,  31,  44,  54,  64,  74,80, 
86,  92,  100,  107. 

.  L. 

Larkfpur,  41,51..  ■ 

Lavetera,  51,63. 

Lavender,  36,  47,  60,  66,  67,  83. 

- - - cotton,  47,  66,  67. 

Laurels,  53,  89,  94,  99,  100. 

Lauruftinus,  37,  53,  89,  94,  99. 

Layers,  29,  60,  71,  79?  84,  91, 95?  99?  IQ6,  II0* 
Leeks7  33,  47,  66. 

Lettuces,  13,  22,  33,  47,  57,  66,  67,  76,  82,  87,  93, 
102, 108. 

Lichnidea,  4r?  5°*  51?  66,  72,  98. 

Lilacs,  53,  98,  99,  ic6. 

Lilly,  80,  85,  86,  98. 

Lobels,  51,  63. 

London  Pride,  50,  90,  99,  105. 

Love-apples,  41,  59,63,71. 

Lupins,  41,  51,  63. 

Lychnis,  41,  50,  51,  63,  72,  79,  8o,  85,  90,  98,  105. 

M. 

Manure  the  ground,  94,  102,  103. 

Marigolds,  36,  47,  66. 

- African,  40,  51,  63,  71. 

- French,  40,  51,  63,  71. 

Marjoram,  23,  47,  66,  67,  83. 

Martagons,  85,  98. 

Marvel  of  Peru,  30,  40,  63,  71?  72, 

Maftic,  60,  83. 

Melons,  1 1,  20,  31,  44,  45,  55?  56?  65,  74?  8l* 
Mignonette,  40,  63. 

Mint,  14,  35,  47,  60,  66,  67,  94. 

Monkfhood,  42,  90,  99,  105. 

Mufhrooms,  16,  23,  88,  109. 

Muftard.  See  Small  Salletings. 


N. 

Naflurtiums,  37,  47,  51,  63.  64. 

NarcHTufes,  19,  72,  80,  85,  86,  98,  105. 

Neftarines,  17,  39,  49,  61,  62,  67,  77,  78,  84,  90, 

*  95*  I03>  I04>  I09* 

7 


New 


INI) 

New  plantations,  60. 

NUtrioVi39.°’  2J>  37’  48'  6°’  6;’  77’  83’  89,  94, 

d. 

Onions,  33,  36,  47,  J9,  66,  75,  76,  82,  87,  102. 
Orchard,  8,  16. 

Oriental  Mallows,  41,  5I)  63. 

P. 


B 


X. 


Palma  Chrifli,  40,  yr. 
Piirficy,  14,  23,  36,  47,  S9. 
rarineps,  32,  66,  100. 


Peach9s;  103,  .3o9;49’ 6,1 62’ 67’  69>  n  ^  ^  90,  ee  ;n9! 

-4:  J  y  s  Sena.  hlarM^r  .a  : _ 


95>  103’  109. 

Pears,  16,  35,  39,  6r,  69,  77,  103,  104,  109. 

Peas,  15,  22,  46,  58,  59,  93,  ico,  107. 

Penny-royal,  36,  47. 

1  erennial  flowers  and  plants,  42,  50,  63,  72,  70,  80,  86, 
105. 

Perficarias,  41,  63,  71. 

Perfian  iris,  66,  98. 

Phillyrea,  37,  53,  89,  99. 

Pinks,  42,  50,  52,  63,  71,  9r,  99. 

Pionies,  90,  105. 

Planting,  preparations  for,  83,89,  9o,  103,  105,  m. 
Pleafure  Garden.  See  Flower  Garden. 

Plums,  17,  39,  61,  69,  103,  104. 

Plumltones,  94. 

Polianthufes,  50,  53,  80,  85,  90,  99,  105. 

Poppy  dwarf,  41,  63. 

Portugal  laurel,  53,  89,  95,'  99,  100 
Potatoes,  23,  35,  46,  101. 

Potherbs,  47,  59,  66,  67. 

Primrofe,  50,  105. 

Pruning,  24,  29,  38,  39,  40,  49,  61,  69,  77,  80,  83, 
00,  95,  96,  97,  99,  103,  104,  106,  109. 
apples,  24,  39,  61,  103,  109. 
apricots,  38,  61,  95,  103,  109. 

- cherries,  24,  39,  61,  104. 

r  currants,  24,  40,  46,  104,  no. 

- figs,  38,  77. 

-  goofeberries,  24,  40,  96,  104,  no. 

nectarines,  39,  61,  95,  103,  109. 

- peaches,  39,  61,  95,  103,  109. 

- pears,  24,  39,  61,  103. 

- plums,  39,  61,  103. 

- rafpberries,  25,  40,  97,  104,  no. 

“  ’  vincs»  25,  40,  49,  61,  69,  77,  104,  109. 

Pumpkins,  56, 

Purflane,  36,  47,  59. 

Pyramidal  campanulas,  63,  72,  79. 


Rofe-campion,  41,  50,  63,  72,  79,  85,  90,  98,  105. 
Rofemary,  36,  47,  60,  66,  67,  83.  * 

Rue>  36,  47 »  66,  67,  83. 

S. 

Sage  36,  47,  60,  66,  67,  76,  83,  94. 

Salfafy,  23,  37,  47,  59>  I05. 

Savory,  23,  36,  47,  60,  66,  67,  76,  83,  94. 

Savoys  ,22,45,57,66,8!. 

Scab.ufes ,  4r,  50  51,  63,  71,  86,  99. 

Scarlet  lychnis.  See  Lychnis. 

Scorzonera,  23,  37,  47,  59. 

Seedling  flowers  and  plants,  ,9,  60,  69,  72,  83,  9i, 


Quince  trees,  105. 


Q: 

R. 


Raddifhes,  12,  23,  33,  46,  59,  75,  82,  93,  101,  108. 
Ranunculuses,  19,  41,  42,  52,  64,  73,  85,  90,  91,  98, 
105,  106,  1 10. 

Rape.  See  Small  Salleting. 

Rafpberries,  18,  25,  40,  97,  104,  105,  no. 

Rofes,  99,  106. 


bena,  bladder,  and  fcorpion,  53,  98,  I06. 

Shallots,  23,  36,  82:. 
okirrets,  37. 

Sma'I  W'eting,  ,3,  36,  47>  66,  67,75,87,93, 

Snail  flowers,  51,  63. 

Snails,  62,  70,  79. 

Snow- drops,  98.  . 

|orrf’  36.  47,  94- 
Southernwood,  36,  47,  66. 

Spear-mint.  See  Adint. 

Spinnage,  16,  23,  33,  46,  75,  8i,  8;,  93,  tou 
Spring  crocus,  See  Crocus. 

Standard  fruit-trees,  70,  104,  105,  no. 
btarwort,  63. 

Stock july-flowers,  41,  42,  50,  63,  72,  79,  86,  9t,  99, 

Stocks,  ten-week,  30,  41,  63,  72. 

"  T  to. 8raft  and  bud  uP°n,  25,  89,  95. 

Strawberries,  25,  40,  50,  70,  89,  96,  97. 

Strawberry-tree.  See  Arbutus. 

Stramonium,  41,  50,  71. 

Sunflowers,  41,  42,  51,  105. 

- - dwarf,  41,  5I,  63. 

Sweet  herbs,  66,  67,  83,  94. 

Sweet-fcented  peas,  51,  63,  64. 

Sweet  fultan,  41,  51,  63. 

SW“sMr:m98’I,0S.+I’42’-50’  6^‘’^>S4> 

Syringas,  53,  98,  106. 

T. 

Tamatos.  See  Love-apple. 

Tangier  peas,  51,  63,  64. 

I  anfey,  94. 

Tarragon,  47,  94. 

Ten  week  flocks.  See  Stocks. 

Thrift,  50,  53,  86,  90,  99,  100. 

Thyme,  23,  36,  47,  66,'  67,  94. 
i  obacco  Plant,  71. 

IWplanting,  2?,  30,  3,,  40,  42,48,  53,  63,6;, 
66,  67,  72,  74,  76,  77,  79,  St,  82,  83,  84,  86, 

b7>  097  90,  92,  95)  96,  99j  I03)  104,  105,  106, 
no,  n  1.  J 

Tree  amaranthus,  71. 

Tree -primrofe,  42,  63,  72,  79,  99,  105. 

1  rench-ground,  4,  94,  109. 

Tricolars,  29,  72,  79. 

Trimming  flowering  plants,  73,  94,  m. 


Tulips 


I  N  » 

Tulips,  19,  V.  4i»  5*. 72.  9°>  98.  »°5.  ‘-6’ u0- 
Turf,  31,44- 

Turnep-  rooted  raddiln,  75-  Q 
Turneps,  46,  57,  65,  75>  82> 


X. 


v. 


Venus- looking* glafs,  41,  5*’  63- 

- navelwort,  41  >  51*  ,3*  Q_  TA.  Tnn 

Vines,  16,  25,  38.  4°,  49.  61.69.  77.84. 89,10+,  109- 

Vineyards,  49,  62,  69. 

Virginia  flocks,  51*  ^3* 


W. 


Wall-flowers,  double,  19,  41,  42>  63>  98>  10$' 

Watering  ,  60,  63,  67,  69, *70,  78,  83,  80 - 
Weeds,  48,  54,  60,  61,64,  69,  73, 77>  78>  8o>  83> 
89. 

Wormwood,  47. 

Y. 

Yew-berries,  94. 

Yew-trees,  37. 


< . 


< 


I 


S. 


V 


